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at.  That's  Fame.  But  hang  me, 
Miss  Claudia,  sky  mc  as  high  as  they'd 
have  skyed  your  picture  if  I'd  let 
them,  I've  stared  at  my  own  belf  since 
I've  known  you." 

Claudia  thought  of  what  were  al- 
most her  fathers  last  words.  Could 
this  eccentric  genius  actually  be  go- 
ing to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage 
at  such  a  time  ?  If  so,  she  must  stop 
him  on  the  threshold. 

But  that  was  more  easily  thought 
than  done.  **You  are  alone,  Miss 
Brandt,  and  an  orphan.  I  also  am  an 
orphan.  Indeed  }  never  was  anything 
else,  as  long  as  I  remember,  and  I  felt 
to  your  father,  poor  old  gentleman, 
like  my  own.  His  last  words  to  me 
were  —  I  mean  your  father's,  not  mine 
—  "Wfire  to  ask  me  to  defend  you  when 
you  were  left  alone.  I  will ;  and  when 
1  gay  I  will,  1  do.  Yes,  I  mean  it  — 
though  I  have  refused  a  countess  in 
her  own  right  before  now.  You're 
the  best,  bravest,  truest,  noblest  girl 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  I've  seen  a 
few  of  all  sorts;  I  know  them  all. 
And  though  I  sav  it,  I'm  not  fit  to  let 
you  clean  my  shoes.  If  you'll  take 
me,  anyhow,  just  as  I  am,  you'll  have 
some  one  to  stand  by  you  and  fight  for 
you  while  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  on  — 
a  foot  —  a  toe." 

It  was  no  time  for  refusing  grace- 
fully, but  it  was  most  surely  a  time  for 
refusing  gratefully.  "  Please,  Mr. 
Carol,  never  say  such  things  to  me 
again.  I  want  to  keep  my  only  friend, 
my  best  friend,  and  I  am  sure  you 
don't  want  to  grieve  me  now." 

"  Grieve  you  ?    I  would  be  cut  in 

Sieces  first.  But  if  you  will  only  be- 
eve  me.  Miss  Claudia,  I've  made  love 
to  hundreds,  but  I've  never  been  in 
love  before.  And,  by  Jove,  I'm  so 
ftnuch  in  love  that  I  wonder  where  I, 
that  was  Denis  Carol,  have  got  to. 
No,  don't  be  angry,  don't  be  vexed. 
Pm  not  —  I  never  am.  That's  Folly. 
It's  not  your  fault  that  you  don't  see 
things  quite  as  I  do.  There  —  that's 
ail.  If  It  can't  be,  it  can't  be,  and  I'll 
cut  myself  in  pieces  for  you  all  the 
same." 

"  There  —  that's  over  then  ;  and 
we  will  be  as  we  were  before." 

The  Bohemian  looked  reaUy  dis- 
tressed, though  he  put  so  good  a  face 
upon  the  matter.  He  sighed,  and  then 
toe  weary  and  gloomy  look  he  had 
worn  of  late  returned. 

«Mi88  Claudia,"  he  said  slowly, 
<*  I've  done  what  I  wanted  to  do  days 
ago,  and  have  put  my  foot  in  it  —  but 
never  mind.  But  now  we're  friends 
like  that,  I  can  say  to  you  what  I 
wanted  to  say  as  well.  I  m  not  jeal- 
ous, but  hang  it  all,  if  you  don't  care 
for  me  because  there's  anything  be- 
tween you  and  Yaoghan.  I'm  a  father 
to  you  now  —  a  grandfather;  and 
women  have  odd  tastes  sometimes. 
And,  by  all  tlie  Joves,  if  there  is, 
there's  nothing  to  do  but  shoot  my- 
self.    Please  don't  tell  me  it's  true." 

Claudia,  as  I  have  said  a  hundred 

i6fl,  had  no  tact,  and  never  lied. 


'Even  if  sHe  could  have  lied  at  any 
time,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
now,  with  death  in  the  house,  and 
when  she  bore  the  traces  in  her  heart 
of  more  than  mortal  agony.  And  in 
one  thing,  at  least,  she  was  like  Zelda 
—  it  was  not  now,  in  the  season  of  his 
disgrace,  that  she  would  have  denied 
Harold  Vaughan. 

She  answered,  not  indeed  at  first  in 
words,  but  in  an  open  look  that  any 
one  who  loved  her  m  the  least  might 
read.  But  she  answered  in  words 
also  :  — 

**  I  am  not  ashamed,  I  am  proud,  of 
what  there  once  was  between  me  and 
Harold  Vaughan.  I  was  to  have  been 
his  wife  long  before  I  ever  heard  of 
you.  And  I  consider  myself  his  wife 
stiU." 

'*  Phcebus  forgive  me !  And  there 
he  is,  the  man  you  love  best  in  the 
world  —  you  whom  I  would  be  cut  in 
pieces  for  —  there  he  is,  going  out 
with  a  curse  on  him  to  America  or  the 
nearest  barracks  —  there  are  you  cry- 
ing your  eyes  out  —  and  why  V  Be- 
cause I,  Denis  Carol,  the  best  known 
man  in  all  London,  am  a  coward  and 
a  cur  1 " 

**  You  —  what  can  you  mean  ? 
What  have  you  to  do  with  Harold 
Vaughan  ?  Has  he  really  lost  his 
name  among  men?  " 

'<  He  lost  it  ?  No  ;  I  lost  it  I  am 
the  man." 

**  Then  what  he  has  lost,  I  devote 
myself  to  find  again.  I  have  nothing 
to  live  for  now  but  to  find  the  real 
murderer  and  to  give  him  back  his 
name.  But  you  spneak  as  though  you 
knew  more  than  you  have  told. 

'*  If  I  had  known  you  cared,  I  would 
have  cut  out  my  tongue  before  I'd 
held  it  —  before  I'd  l^en  silent  I'd 
have  been  deaf  and  dumb." 

*'In  God's  name,  what  do  you 
know  ?  " 

**  Miss  Claudia,"  and  the  furrow  be- 
gan to  grow  smooth,  *'  I  have  felt  like 
a  murderer  for  —  ever  since  Vaughan 
last  stood  where  I  stand  now.  I'm  the 
poorest  man  going,  but  I'm  the  only 
man  in  London  that  knows  who  killed 
the  old  woman.  I  can't  help  saying 
it  now  —  that  you  care  for  Vaughan 
better  than  me,  that's  enough  for  me. 
You  heard  of  a  letter  with  t£e  London 

S>st-mark  that  couldn't  be  found  ? 
y  Jove,  when  that  came  out  I  shook 
in  my  slioes.  That  letter  with  the 
London  post-mark  was  written  by  me. 
I  —  I'll  tell  you  how  afterwards  —  I 
was  in  the  house  and  saw  the  very  blow 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  followed  Pau- 
line down  —  she  crept  through  the 
window,  so  did  I.  I  followed  her 
down-  into  the  cellar.  I  know  why  she 
went  there.  And  by  everything  and 
everybody  and  everywhere,  the  man 
that  killed  the  old  woman  was  that 
squinting  ungrateful  idiot,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Oberon  —  the  man  that 
owed  everything  to  me." 
**  Grood  GodT    You  saw  this  with 


your  own  eyes  —  you 
word  when  he  "  — 


never  said  a 


**  Oh,  I'd  have  said  a  word  fast 
enough,  if  the  case  hadn't  broke  down. 
It  was  eating  me  to  death,  like  the 
Spartan  boy. 

"  But  why  "  — 

"  I  told  you  because  I  was  a  coward 
and  a  cur  :  that's  why.  Because,  if 
you  like,  I  wouldn't  have  had  Pauline, 
the  she-devil,  know  Pd  followed  her 
for  fifty  guineas.  Because — well,  if 
you  like  to  have  it  so,  I  took  to  my 
neels  —  and  though  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte would  have  done  the  same,  it 
doesn't  do  to  let  people  make  remarks 
about  things  they  don't  understand. 
Because  Pauline  held  her  tongue,  and 
I  wouldn't  spoil  her  game  —  what 
would  Lisbum  have  said  if  he'd  known 
she'd  been  out  like  that  by  herself 
when  I'd  advised  her  myself  he  wasn't 
to  know  ?  Because  I  didn't  know  you 
cared  —  because  —  well,  the  devil  was 
in  it,  I  suppose  —  that's  why.  But 
I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  speak, 
though  there  sat  Pauline  as  still  as 
champagne,  that  saw  it  all  as  well  as 
I  —  when  crash  went  the  case  down 
—  like  —  ugh,  like  the  crowbar  on  the 
old  woman's  skull." 

Claudia  looked  at  him  with  re- 
proachful sorrow.  **  You  have  ruined 
a  life  for  want  of  one  brave  word," 
she  said.  **  It  is  too  late  now  —  I 
know  enough  of  law  to  know  that  he 
cannot  be  tried  again."  He  looked 
so  remorseful,  and  her  words  struck 
so  deeply  home,  that  she  could  not 
help  aadmg,  **  But  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  all  may  not  be  too  late,  even 
now.  I  have  a  long  life  left  —  and  I 
will  not  die  till  justice  is  done,  and 
Harold  Vaughan  is  cleared."  Even 
then  her  first  impulse  was  to  be  a  doer. 

He  dared  not  meet  her  eyes.  But 
he  held  up  his  head  at  last,  and  said , 

"Nor  will  I  — I'll  stand  by  you 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  what  I 
say  rTl  do,  I  do.  And  when  it's  all 
done,  and  you're  married,  and  Aaron's 
hanged,  why  then  —  then  —  I'll  ask 
you  — to  let  me  kiss  your  hand." 

CHAPTER    IV.      THE    HOTEL    A    LA 
BELLE    ETOILE. 

Most  people,  in  their  time,  have 
speculatea  on  what  would  happen  if 
tney  could  suddenly  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  that  all  their  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  acquaintances  had 
suddenly  vanished  away  into  thin  air, 
and  had  become  as  though  thev  had 
never  been.  Many  very  affectionate 
people  have  indulged  the  fancy  not 
without  pleasure,  for  to  most  minds 
complete  solitude  in  the  world  has  its 
attractive  side  in  fancy,  however  mis- 
erable it  might  turn  out  to  be  in  real- 
ity. No  doubt  the  man  or  woman 
thus  deprived  of  old  and  familiar 
chains  would,  before  a  fortnight  was 
out,  hasten  to  forge  new.  But  as  the 
fancy  can  never  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, it  may  revel  without  much  harm 
in  its  panorama  of  boundless  freedom. 
A  man  might  buy  a  knapsack,  strap  it 
on  his  shoulders,  take  up  his  staff,  and 
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wander  forth  in  search  of  any  chance 
adventures  without  being  hampered 
by  a  single  social  duty  or  leaving  a 
single  anxious  heart  behind.  He  need 
write  no  letters,  pay  no  visits,  he  mi^ht 
live  his  own  life  freely  without  having 
to  explain  himself  or  apologize  to  any- 
body whose  views  of  life  differed  from 
his  own.  No  one  would  control  him 
either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  he  could 
vex  no  one  even  by  his  follies,  and  do 
no  harm  to  anybody  but  himself,  what- 
ever the  caprice  of  the  moment  led 
him  to  do.  He  would  be  responsible 
only  to  himself.  Heaven,  Law,  and 
Honor,  without  being  fixed  in  a  groove 
of  life  which  was  fixed  for  him  at  his 
birth,  independently  of  his  own  choice 
or  will.  He  might  rise  and«  sleep 
when  he  pleased,  could  turn  his  bacK 
upon  all  disagreeable  things,  and  make 
the  whole  world  his  home.  So  fasci- 
nating is  the  picture  at  times,  that 
some  men,  thinking  their  social  and 
domestic  chains  too  hard  to  bear,  have 
vainly  tried  to  enter  their  enchanted 
castle  in  the  air,  and  to  escape  from 
what  they  thought  their  jail.  Sher- 
wood and  Arden  are  their  favorite 
mental  resorts,  forgetting  that  the 
duke  had  his  forest  court,  and  that 
Robin  Hood  had  not  only  his  merry 
men,  but  a  wife  besides,  so  that  they 
remained  no  less  bound  to  lead  a  li^ 
in  common  with  others,  with  its  bonds 
and  duties,  than  if  they  had  stayed  at 
home.  Crusoe  and  Selkirk  are  the 
ideals  of  many  school-boys,  and  of 
many  school-men  also,  who  would  like 
to  regulate  their  daily  lives  for  them- 
selves, to  set  themselves  their  own 
task^,  and  to  fulfil  them  or  not  fulfil 
them,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
hour.  But  it  is  curious  how  they  per- 
sist in  readinz  the  biographies  of  these 
desert  island  heroes  upside  down. 
Their  moral  is  that  even  they  only 
escape  from  one  bundle  of  chains  to 
fall  into  another ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  human  fish  to  leap  from  his  f  rying- 
nan  without  falling  into  the  fire.  Sel- 
kirk had  his  kids  and  Crusoe  his  par- 
rot, and  they  were  probably  quite  as 
exigent  as  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles 
and  aunts,  children  and  wives. 

So  it  was  with  Harold  Yaughan. 
Having  once  for  all,  like  a  sane  and 
honest  man,  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  only  link  he  would  not  have  broken, 
the  link  whereon  was  engraved  the 
name  of  Claudia,  had  been  transforttaed 
henceforth  and  forever,  like  the  hair 
of  Berenice,  into  an  unattainable  star 
in  a  remote  sky,  to  which  he  could 
look  for  worship,  but  never  more  for 
love,  he  felt  a  kind  of  relief  in  being 
able  to  separate  himself  from  the  part 
of  him  called  Harold  Yaughan,  to 
throw  off*  all  the  complications  of  his 
life,  and  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new 
way.  Even  Lord  Lisburn's  desertion, 
though  it  stung  him  for  the  moment, 
was  not  altogether  unwelcome.  He 
was  quits  with  his  patron,  all  claims 
to  gratitude  were  now  fairly  on  his 
own  side,  and  he  could  start  afresh 
without  reference  to  him..    What  the 


new  life  was  to  be,  he  a<?  yet  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  Absolutely  penniless, 
he  felt  that,  under  a  changed  name, 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
in  some  manner  to  make  his  hands  his 
bread-winners  :  he  might  carry  a  mus- 
ket, or  perhaps  manage  to  work  out  his 
passage  to  one  of  the  colonies  —  both 
ideas  had  already  occurred  to  him 
before  he  volunteered  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Esmeralda.  Meanwhile, 
till  he  could  find  an  opening  for  his 
hands,  his  feet  could  carry  him  out  of 
St.  Bavons,  he  could  lie  down  by  the 
road  when  he  was  tired,  and  could 
take  his  chance  of  finding  food.  It 
never  entered  his  head  to  make  an 
application  for  the  return  of  the  bank- 
notes; they  were  certainly  not  his 
own,  and  it  was  not  quite  impossible 
that  they  might,  for  want  of  any  bet- 
ter way  of  accounting  for  their  exist- 
ence, have  been  reaUy  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  murder.  What 
became  of  them  eventually,  those  who 
know  the  practice  of  the  Courts  and 
the  Treasury  in  such  cases  will  be  able 
to  explain.  It  was  nothing  to  him  : 
and,  full  of  passive  eagerness  to  shake 
off  the  dust  of  the  last  twelve  months 
from  his  feet,  and  with  a  heart  weighed 
down  with  Claudia,  he  was  walking 
from  the  court,  without  looking  to 
right  or  left,  and  was  turning  in  the 
direction  of  accident,  when  Zdda  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

(To  b«  eontfamtd.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  III. 

CHAPTBR  II.      OUTWARD  BOUND. 

The  seaport  of  Southampton,  a 
county  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
towns  in  England.  Its  climate  is 
mild,  the  scenery  around  it  lovely  with 
woods  and  waters.  Something  joy- 
ous and  agreeable  is  always  ^oing  on 
there.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant,  and  the  whole  population 
of  the  place  seems  to  be  perpetually 
feasting,  courting,  laughing,  merry- 
making, and  driving  about  in  little 
.pony  carriages,  which  are  made  to 
perfection  nowhere  else.  It  must 
nave  been  always  a  cheerful  town,  for 
even  when  it  nad  been  pillaged  by 
the  Danes  and  sacked  by  the  French 
and  Genoese,  those  foreigners  consid- 
ered it  such  a  salubrious  residence, 
that  many  of  them  made  it  their  win- 
ter quarters  and  afterwards  married 
or  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  still  a  popular  strangers'  home,  a 
larger,  airier  **  Laycessetare  S(juarr," 
or  one  of  our  international  cities  of 
refuge  —  only  gayer  than  the  rest  of 
them. 

We,  the  present  Great  Britons,  hav- 
ing now  determined  so  firmly  never 
to  be  slaves  that  we  have  set  our  res- 
olution to  music,  and  sing  it  lustily 
out  to  each  other  over  our  cups,  of 


course  think  it  becoming  to  forget  all 
about  the  Danes,  the  French,  and  the 
Genoese,  save  when  we  draw  bills 
upon  them  at  usance  for  commercial 
purposes  like  fine  Great  British  gen- 
tlemen not  unacquainted  with  vulgar 
fractions.  **Pooh,  my  dear  sir,^' 
says  Consols,  M.  P.  and  drysalter, 
"  Danes,  indeed  I  Yery  good  people, 
I  dare  say"  (oh,  the  bold  Cfonsols, 
what  dare  he  not  say,  the  substantial 
man  ?)  ;  "  but  no  army,  no  navy,  no 
trade  to  speak  of.  The  French  are  all 
lunatics.  Everything  worth  having  in 
France  belongs  to  us.  We  have 
nearly  all  her  scrip,  shares,  and  pub- 
lic companies.  if  we  sent  a  few 
sheriff's  ofiicers  over  to  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles,  we  might  sell  up 
France,  goods  and  chattels.  The 
Genoese  are  filigree  silversmiths  and 
opera-singers  with  a  debased  currency. 
Not  a  butcher  in  their  city  knows 
how  to  cut  a  sirloin  of  beef,  not  one 
of  their  cooks  knows  how  to  roast 
a  joint  or  boil  a  potato.  We  could 
knock  their  fetid  docks  and  rotten 
rickety  warehouses  about  their  ears 
with  a  single  iron-clad  —  Armstrong, 
you  know,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  or 
Whitworth." 

So  the  pretty  modem  city  of  South- 
ampton, which  sees  a  good  deal  of 
Consols,  M.  P.,  and  his  cQsciplea,  hav- 
ing an  extremely  well-frec[uented 
stump  for'  peripatetic  pohticians, 
wears  a  very  general  appearance  of  fes- 
tivity. It  is  musical  witn  barrel-organs, 
and  has  some  of  the  best  perambu- 
lating brass  bands  in  England,  where 
street  music  is  better  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  is  alive  with 
tumblers,  cheap-jacks,  conjurers,  gyp- 
sies, and  flower-girls.  Rare  and 
scanty  are  the  memorials  of  the  feudal 
stronghold  where,  once  upon  a  time. 
King  Canute  lived,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth held  her  court;  and  that  fifth 
Charles,  who  was  a  world's  wonder, 
took  ship  and  sailed  away  in  his  high 

SJendid  misery,  passing  from  pf3e 
ritannia  like  some  portentous 
shadow.  Nothing  but  an  ancient  low- 
browed gate  near  a  coachmaker's  shop 
remains  upstanding  of  the  storied 
past;  and  the  Southampton  of 
to-day  is  historically  identified  only 
with  a  joke  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
a  blunder  of  Garibaldi,  the  Hartley 
Institute,  and  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Service.  It  is  the  highway  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
to  the  lovely  Ionian  Islands,  which 
we  have  abandoned,  to  Turkey, 
which  we  are  forever  so  anxiously 
watching,  and  to  that  magnificent 
empire,  far  in  the  eastern  seas,  which 
is  slipping  day  by  day  from  the 
uncertain  grasp  of  masters  who  do 
not  dare  to  thmk,  and  fear  to  act» 
lest  newspapers  and  majorities  should 
devour  them.  We  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  a  superb  inheritance  which  was 
bequeathed  to  us  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  that  obscure  Robert 
Clive  of  Shropshire  and  Mr.  Hastings 
of  Daylesford  ;  but  we   have  cut  off 
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the  entail.  If  another  Cliye  and 
anpther  Hastings  were  to  arise  and 
endeavor  to  resettle  our  estate  upon 
our  descendants,  we  should  perhaps 
impeach  them  as  we  did  before. 
Very  shrewd  practical  people,  we 
English,  with  uncommonly  clear  ideas 
of  our  own  interests ;  also  an  intense 
love  of  valor  and  wisdom,  with  much 
scorn  for  official  and  military  medi- 
ocrity. 

Likewise  a  fine  appetite  for  broiled 
sole  belongs  to  certain  of  our  upper 
classes,  and  nowhere  is  it  enjoyed  to 
more  perfection  than  at  Kadley's 
Hotel.  Therefore,  upon  a  certain 
morning  not  long  afler  the  news  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  reached  London,  a 
large  party  were  seated  at  breakfast 
in  that  inn,  where  more  sad  partings 
have  taken  place  than  anywhere  else 
in  Britain.  It  is  always  fine  at  South- 
ampton, and  the  air  was  so  soft  that 
the  large  bow  windows  of  a  pleasant 
room  stood  wide  open,  and  the  party 
seated  round  the  solid  English  table 
at  Radley's  could  see  the  good  ship 
Tanjore,  which  had  been  freighted  by 
government  to  carry  troops  by 
steam  to  India.  The  blue-peter  was 
flying  at  her  masthead,  and  the 
hurrying  of  ea^er  footsteps  to  and  fro 
*ipon  the  deck  betokened  that  she 
would  lif;  her  anchors  very  soon. 

There  were  at  least  five  hundred 
parties  that  day  at  Southampton, 
where  hope  was  whispered  amidst 
tears  and  sobs,  and  eyes  which  kindled 
betwixt  pain  and  pride,  as  sons  and 
brothers,  with  some  husbands,  said 
farewell  to  their  dearest  before  they 
went  away  to  fight  in  Paynimrie. 
The  persons  with  whom  this  story  is ' 
concerned,  however,  were  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  his  cousin,  charming 
Lady  Overlaw,  Colonel  Oakes,  of  the 
1st  Lancers,  Greneral  Violet,  who 
was  going  out  to  India  as  Coinmander- 
in-Chief,  vice  Sir  Shewell  Staffers,  re- 
called, and  one  of  t^e  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  met  together  at 
the  Duke  of  Courthope's  invitation. 
His  Grace,  with  perfect  good  taste, 
had  come  round  to  Southampton  in 
his  yacht,  to  take  farewell  of  his  son, 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who,  tired  of 
the  inanities  of  London  life,  had  ex- 
changed into  the  1st  Lancers.  His 
lordship  had  been  taught  from  his 
childhood  that  soldiering  is  the  only 
employment  fit  for  noblemen,  and  he 
looked  extremely  well  and  self-satis- 
fied in  his  new  uniform,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  at  last  an  occupation 
more  exhilarating  than  signing  his 
name  upon  sheets  of  stamped  parch- 
ment. Such  great  folks  seldom  make 
much  fuss  iu)out  dieir  sentiments. 
Probably  nothing  but  |the  call  of  the 
last  trumpet  would  have  visibly  dis- 
turbed any  one  of  them.  The  min- 
ister was  quite  a  new  type  of  politician 
who  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of 'England  —  tne  mushroom 
erowth  of  hazy  weather,  possibly  :  at 
least  there  were  some  who  hoped  it 
would  not  strike  root  in  our  soil  and 


flourish.  His  name  was  Schnapsgelt 
—  Hermann  Schnapsgelt.  He  was  a 
man  of  foreign  orizin,  who  had  been 
an  eminent  bill-broker  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  had  a  remarkable  head 
for  figures.  He  had  never  turned  his 
attention  to  politics,*  but  he  had  taken 
them  up  when  they  came  in  his  way  as 
a  business  investment.  This  is  how 
he  chanced  to  be  placed  as  a  manager 
of  the  British  Navy.  There  was  a 
certain  Lord  DuUington  who  had  been 
made  a  Premier  by  rival  jealousies, 
and  had  promptly  got  into  a  scrape 
with  a  budget  prepared  by  his  brotn- 
er-in-law,  who  knew  much  of  fox- 
hunting, but  nothing  of  finance.  DuU- 
ington's  brother-in-law  was,  however, 
a  man  of  resource,  and  having  been  in 
his  youth  attached  to  the  Mission  at 
Frankfort,  where  Hermann  Schnaps- 
gelt kept  open  house,  he  had  recom* 
mended  the  I^mier  to  go  to  Hermann 
Schnapsgelt  for  advice  in  their  mutual 
difficulties.  The  G^raan  bill-broker 
was  at  first  very  obsequious,  and  hav- 
ing settled  in  England,  bringing  his 
hospitalities  with  him,-  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  dine  with 
him  at  Streatham,  but  would  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  them,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays.  His  case  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Mr.  Baring,  who,  when 
offered  a  post  in  the  ministry,  replied 
that  *'he  never  wasted  his  time." 
Schnapsgelt  had  inherited  a  business 
which  had  branch  establishments  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Madrid,  and  Vienna.  He  had  no 
particular  interest  in  England  except 
as  a  centre  of  commerce  for  the  time 
being.  He  thought  the  climate  damp 
and  foggy,  and  would  much  sooner 
have  lived  at  Naples  or  Constantino- 
ple as  soon  as  the  thing  could  be 
settled  that  way.  He  was  a  cosmo- 
politan, and  did  not  really  care  a 
Dutton  what  nation  was  uppermost. 
All  his  property  was  in  convertible 
paper,  and  could  be  easily  carried  in 
A  good-sized  portmanteau.  There 
would  be  always  government  loans  and 
stocks  enough  somewhere  or  other 
to  increase  it.  No  revolution  or 
change  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  state  could  seriously  af- 
fect him.  If  our  three  kingdoms  had 
been  suddenly  submerged  in  the  sea 
he  would  only  have  lost  a  mahogany 
desk  or  two,  a  chair  and  a  carpet,  for 
he  rented  his  counting-house  in 
London,  and  was  a  merchant  who  had 
not  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
perishable  goods  in  the  world.  Obvi- 
ously a  d&cult  fish  to  catch,  Mr. 
Hermann  Schnapsgelt;  still  he  was 
caught,  because,  like  other  men,  he 
had  his  weak  point.  He  had  observed 
that  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
statesmen  kept  him  waiting  about  in 
their  anterooms  and  snubb^  him  be- 
cause he  had  not  a  handle  to  his 
name.  His  firm  had  not  a  represent- 
ative nobleman,  and  they  wanted  one, 
because  he  would  make  a  useful  com- 
mercial traveller.  So  when  Premier 
DuUington  came    to  him    again  and 


again  with  that  miserable  maze  of  fig- 
ures in  his  weak  weary  head,  Schnaps- 
gelt said  at  last  that  he  thought  he 
might  make  arrangements  with  his 
firm  to  retire  for  a  little  while  and  set 
the  accounts  of  Great  Britain  to 
rights,  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  So 
the  Premier,  a  most  worthy  and 
conscientious  nobleman,  having  con- 
sented to  these  terms,  the  Right 
Honorable  Hermann  Schnapsgelt,  M. 
P.,  had  come  down  to  Southampton 
in  the  routine  way  to  see  some  British 
troops  off  in  a  uiip  which  he  had 
hired  at  a  high  price,  having  observed 
that  the  feelings  of  the  public  to- 
wards the  army  had  undei^one  a  great 
change,  and  justly  thinking  that  it 
might  throw  some  obstacle  in  the  wa^ 
of  the  speedy  realization  of  his 
wishes  about  the  baronies,  if  he  did 
not  show  an  ostentatious  anxiety  for 
the  comfort  of  military  men  in  times 
of  crisis. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oakes,  .  who 
commanded  the  1st  Lancers,  was 
the  ideal  type  of  a  soldier,*  brave, 
frank,  straightforward.  During  the 
twenty  years  he  had  been  in  the  army 
he  had  never  given  or  disobeyed  an 
unreasonable  order.  As  far  back  as 
the  name  of  Oakes  could  be  traced 
in  our  annals,  it  had  been  borne,  and 
worthily  borne,  by  a  soldier.  The 
colonel  had  a  collection  of  arms 
which  had  been  gathered  by  one  of 
his  ancestors  after  another  npon  every 
battle-field  where  the  flag  of  England 
had  been  displayed  —  long  two- 
handed  swords  from  the  Crusades, 
horse-pistols  from  Blenheim  and  Ou- 
denarde,  scimitars  from  Egypt,  d^ 
gers  from  Arikera,  and  more  modem 
arms  from  Assaye  and  from  Waterloo. 
Better  soldier,  better  gentleman, 
never  wore  a  spur.  He  haa  accepted 
the  Duke  of  Courthope's  invitation  to 
show  his  respect  for  ^e  peerage,  for 
which  he  had  a  mighty  old-fashioned 
liking,  which  had  notmng  in  common 
with  meanness  or  servility,  and  he 
honestly  wished  to  welcome  his  new 
officer.  Lord  Kinsgear.    * 

General  Violet,  who  was  about  to 
win  such  deathless  fame  at  Delhi  and 
Lucknow,  was  a  courtier,  so  frail  and 
delicate  that  it  would  seem  a  breath 
of  wind  might  blow  him  away.  It  was 
said  by  nbald  cornets  and  impu- 
dent ensigns  that  he  wore  stays  and 
combed  his  hair  with  a  spoon ;  but  he 
was  so  calm  under  fire,  such  a  chival- 
rous paladin  in  battle,  so  cool  in  dan- 
§er,  so  thoughtful  in  the  camp  and  on 
iie  march,  that  war-worn  veterans 
bowed  their  heads  respectfully  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  thought 
that  he  was  so  great  they  could  not  re- 
member whether  he  had  any  weak- 
nesses. 

The  breakfast  was  drawing  to  its 
close  when  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
rose,  and  filling  his  glass  with  cham- 
pagne which  uaA  been  sent  from  hb 
own  yacht  and  stood  in  iced  decanters 
on  the  table,  he  bowed  with  infinite 
grace  to  General  Violet,  and    drank 
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success  to  the  expedition  in  a  courte- 
ous and  effective  speech  of  few  words. 
The  f^eneral  answered  rather  affect- 
edly till  he  spoke  of  the  fighting  in 
store,  and  tnen  his  delicate  cheek 
flushed  and  his  pale  blue  eye  kindled 
with  a  strange  fire ;  for  the  hero 
peeped  out  from  the  carpet  knight. 
The  First  Lord  then  got  up,  and  in 
short  business-like  language  proposed 
the  health  of  Lord  Kinsgear,  saying 
some  sensible  things  about  the  accom- 
modation and  provisions  he  would 
find  aboard  ship,  where  every  conven- 
ience had  been  provided  for  his  lord- 
ship—  "and  of  course,**  added  Mr. 
Schnapsgelt,  with  a  queer  look,  "for 
all  the  officers  of  the  gallant  1st." 
Lord  Kinsgear  answerea,  and  mod- 
estly asked  permission  to  propose  the 
health  of  Colonel  Oakes,  dwelling 
upon  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  serving  under  such  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier.  And  then  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Junior  Lord,  and  with 
considerable  tact  referred  to  his  para- 
mount authority,  which  made  Mr. 
Schnapsgelt  smile  inwardly,  for  he 
knew  that  he  had  no  authority,  and 
did  not  wish  to  have  any,  being  merely 
a  lay  figure  in  the  state,  like  other 
ministers,  but  he  gallantly  drank  the 
health  of  Lady  Overlaw,  and  forbore 
to  talk  politics.  Her  ladyship  thanked 
him  wittily,  for  ladies  make  admirable 
complimentary  speeches,  and  bowed 
over  her  glass  to  the  duke.  .  After  this 
Greneral  Violet  and  Colonel  Oakes  got 
up,  and  shook  hands  with  their  host, 
wno  looked  very  tall  and  statelv,  and 
was  most  kind.  The  Lord  of  t&e  Ad- 
miralty made  an  excuse  to  leave  the 
room,  and  was  soon  seen  walking  to- 
wards the  Tanjore,  arm-in-arm  with 
his  secretary,  that  the  reporters  of  the 
press  might  see  him. 

"  Good-by,  and  good  fortune,'*  said 
the  duke,  simply,  to  his  son.  The 
young  man  stood  very  near  to 
his  father,  with  his  swora,  which  he 
had  just  taken  from  the  wall,  unslung 
in  his  left  hand.  The  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  took  it,  drew  it,  tried  its  temper, 
and  then  girded  it  round  his  son's 
waist.  As  he  did  so  the  stately  head 
drooped,  and  his  lips,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  just  touched  Lord  Kins- 
gear's  forehead.  The  marquis  pressed 
his  father's  hand  silently.  There  was 
a  mute  compact  between  them.  It 
meant :  '*  Return  again  another  con- 
queror of  our  ancient  race,  or  return 
no  more,"  and  the  young  man's  heart 
and  hand  had  mutely  answered,  "I 
wiU." 

Then  said  Lady  Overlaw,  "Beau 
cousin,  I  have  a  parting  gift  for  you." 
She  handed  him  a  scarf,  and  as  he 
put  it  on,  she  knelt  down  gracefully, 
and  fastened  a  pair  of  gold  spurs  upon 
his  heels,  of  the  regimental  pattern. 
"  You  will  ride  with  my  colors  to  the 
front,"  she  said,  "and  my  parting 
gifl  is  a  charger." 

"  Very  kind,"  said  the  duke,  in  his 
grand  way,  and  then  he  added  half- 


aside  to  his  son  —  **  Perfectly  broke. 
Tom  Sheward  chose  the  horse  for  her. 
It  is  a  golden  bay,  with  black  points, 
and  I  rode  it  myself  yesterday  with 
the  troops  in  the  park." 
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CHAPTER    III.      **THE  GEORGE. 


At  Southampton,  and  at  every  other 
town  between  Southampton  and  Ix>n- 
don,  there  is  an  inn  called  "  The 
George."  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  Hampshire  people 
should  be  so  demonstratively  loyal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  are  so,  and  though  the 
George  Inns  are  not  such  fine  inns  as 
the  new  monster  hotels  which  we 
have  imitated  from  the  Germans  and 
Americans,  they  are  comfortable  old 
English  abiding  places,  with  sound 
ideas  of  roast  and  boiled  and  beer. 

While  the  grand  party  invited  by 
the  Duke  of  Courthope  were  break- 
fasting at  Radley's,  there  was  a  very 
different  group  of  people  assembled 
at  the  Greorge,  a  tavern  of  humbler 
pretensions,  situated  near  the  water- 
side, at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  even  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  found  their  way  from 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  to  take  leave 
of  the  soldier  boy  who  was  about  to 
drift  forever  away  from  them  in 
search  of  fortune. 

Young  Brown  met  his  mother  with 
rather  a  shame-face  at  first,  and  felt 
by  no  means  so  proud  of  his  uniform 
in  her  presence  as  he  was  out  of  it 
But  by  and  by,  perceivings  rather 
by  some  mysterious  instinct  than 
from  anything  she  said,  that  his 
mother  was  not  really  displeased  with 
the  career  he  had  chosen,  he  began  to 
take  heart,  and  patronized  her,  as 
boys  will,  and  showed  her  about  the 
town. 

As  for  Thomas  Brown,  the  events 
which  had  lately  succeeded  each 
other  in  his  family  had  been  altogether 
too  much  for  him.  First,  there  had 
been  that  queer  start  in  London,  of 
which  he  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail,  except  that  Madge  had  been 
ill-used  by  somebody  he  would  have 
liked  to  punch  till  he  was  tired. 
Then  there  was  that  surprising  child 
of  his  first  "'listing  for  a  sojer,  an 
naew  gwine  to  Injy,"  why,  he  could 
not  maS:e  out,  seeing  that  the  boy  had 
a  good  home  and  plenty  of  victuals. 

Moreover,  Tom  Brown  was  utterly 
lost  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  al- 
most disappeared  in  a  portentous  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  twenty  years 
old,  and  much  too  large  for  him, 
except  at  the  waist,  where  it  was 
too  short,  and  displayed  a  pair  of 
pocket  flaps  half  the  way  up  his  back. 
Upon  the  whole  an  uncomfortable 
coat,  and  Mr.  Brown  passed  the  day 
chiefly  by  the  tap-room  fire  of  the 
Greorge  Inn,  wondering  whether  he 
might  take  it  off.  Not  so  his  wife. 
She  quite  bloomed  back  into  youth 
and  beauty  under  the  excitement 
which  oppressed  and  fatigued  her  hus- 


band. Her  step  was  as  light  and  elas- 
tic as  that  of  a  girl  as  she  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  her  tall  son  through 
the  streets  of  the  merry  seaport.  A 
line  from  Mr.  Mowleay  to  Colonel 
Oakes  had  obtained  the  young  recruit 
a  day's  leave  to  accompany  his  fam- 
ily, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  mother 
and  son  had  ever  before  been  so  happy 
as  during  the  last  few  hours  they  ever 
spent  together. 

Madge  had  brought  her  ten  pounds 
with  her,  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  and  had  given  her  son  injunc- 
tions not  to  open  the  packet  tul  he 
got  to  India,  fearing  with  motherly 
foresight  that  the  precious  hoard  she 
had  kept  for  him  so  long  might  waste 
away  before  he  really  wanted  it,  if 
he  touched  it  now.  She  had  brought 
him,  too,  a  very  respectable  kit  of 
linen,  and  much  flannel,  which  rather 
embarrassed  him  when  he  got  to 
his  destination.  Whatever  she  had 
of  value,  or  that  she  thought  might 
be  turned  to  some  account  —  an  old 
silver  pencil-case,  a  turquoise  ring, 
perhaps  worth  half-Srcrown,  and  a 
broken  garnet  brooch,  which  she  had 
found  among  her  things  and  had 
mended  —  were  brightened  up  and 
scoured  till  they  shone,  and  put  aside 
for  him.  The  curate  had  added  a  Bi- 
ble and  two  sovereigns  to  those  treas- 
ures as  his  gift,  and  Tom  Brown  had 
bought  a  serviceable  clau>-knife  at 
Dronington,  that  being  the  instrument 
he  had  personally  found  of  most  use  in 
life  ;  and  his  son  had  often  occasion 
to  rejoice,  on  many  a  toilsome  march, 
and  at  many  a  night  bivouac,  that 
it  had  not  been  forgotten.  He  said 
afterwards  that  this  clasp  knife  was 
the  best  friend  he  had  during  the 
campaign  which  followed,  and  it  now 
hangs  up  in  his  library,  a  well-worn 
relic  of  the  wars. 

They  dined  together  at  one  o'clock, 
father,  mother,  and  son,  Mr.  Mowledy 
being  discreetly  absent,  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  intrude  his  presence 
where  it  could  only  be  a  source  of 
embarrassment.  Tom  Brown  took 
almost  a  solemn  leave  of  his  son,  bid- 
ding him  be  an  honest  man,  let  what 
would  come  of  it,  and,  as  he  had 
turned  to  soldiering,  to  set  about  it 
with  a  will.  Then  he  drew  out  his 
big  silver  watch,  as  large  as  a  turnip, 
and  thrust  it  awkwardly  into  his  soirs 
hand. 

"  She  had  better  go  wi'  yow  lad," 
said  the  rough  fellow.  "  I'  wont 
much  matter  to  01  wat's  o'clock  till 
you  be  back  wi'  us  agin." 

His  wife  gave  him  a  sounding  kiss 
in  exchange  for  his  watch,  and 
called  him  her  "  old  man  "  with  rus- 
tic fondness,  after  which  they  all 
took  a  deep  draught  of  beer  from  the 
same  pot  in  silence,  Mrs.  Brown  join- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  family  po- 
tations. 

"  T''  yale  be  sweeter,  Madge,  since 
thee  hast  putt  thy  beak  into  't,. 
wench,"  said  her  husband,  and,  light- 
ing his  pipe,  he  sat  behind  it^  b\a3)!i.- 
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ing  like  an  owl,  watching  wife  and  first-bom  with  a  tender- 
ness perhaps  none  the  less  deep  and  eloquent  for  being  in- 
articulate. They  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  him  near  the 
window,  while  he  smoked  by  the  fire.  The  mother  and 
son  were  wonderfully  alike;  and  to-day,  looking  as  she 
did  so  youne  and  spirited  and  handsome,  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  brotner  and  sister. 

(To  be  ooatiou«d.' 


ARLOTTO. 

Maikabdi  Arlotto,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Arlotto  the  Parson,  was  born  of  a  poor  family  at  Florence 
in  1895.  He  was  born  on  a  day  which  th^  Italians  call 
BerlingacciOf  which  is  the  Thursday  before  the  day  of  the 
Carnival,  and  is  called  by  the  Siennese  //  giovedi  grassOf 
and  La  giobbia  grassa  by  the  people  of  Lombardy.  On 
this  day  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  the  word  ber^ 
ling€tccto  having  reference  to  a  tongue  loosened  by  pota- 
tions. The  day  of  his  birth  seems  a  prelude  to  the  festive 
nature  of  the  man.  His  name  also  looks  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, signifying  one  too  much  given  to  revelry  so-called, 
and  upon  this  name  the  first  anecdote  among  his  Facetiss 
is  founded.  On  an  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
the  blessed  Antonino  of  venerable  memory,  asked  Arlotto 
whether  that  was  his  real  name.  On  receiving  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  he  appeared  much  astonished,  and  said  he 
had  supposed  that  if  names  might  be  bought,  every  one 
would  go  to  some  expense  for  a  good  one,  seeing  that  it  is 
like  the  apothecary's  ointment,  and  yet  here  was  a  man 
whose  father  went  out  of  his  way  to  find  a  bad  one.  **  Sir," 
said  Arlotto,  "be  not  astonished.  My  father  did  worse 
things  than  this."  <*  What  were  they  ? "  said  the  Arch- 
bishop. **  Why,"  replied  Arlotto,  **  instead  of  lending  at 
usury,  he  borrowed.  "Are  you  not  aware,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "  that  lending  at  usury  would  have  led  him  to 
hell?"  "But  borrowing,"  said  Arlotto,  "led  him  to 
prison,  and  there  he  died."  Arlotto,  ailer  a  preliminary 
course  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  was  brought;  up  to  the 
trade  of  a  woolstapler,  at  that  time  a  favorite  occupation 
of  the  Florentine  burghers.  Becoming  weary  of  this  before 
he  had  seen  thirty  summers,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
anointed  priest,  for  which  profession  his  little  education 
was  then  deemed  sufficient,  and  obtained  the  charge  of  the 
parish  church  of  S.  Cresa,  at  Macinoli,  in  the  diocese  of 
the  fair  Fiesole  —  a  church  to  which  he  was  married  for 
some  sixty  yesirs. 

His  jovial  disposition  and  keen  intelligence  soon  acquired 
for  him  celebrity.  He  became  the  cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  this  —  and  when  is  man's 
heart  satisfied?  "It  is,"  says  an  old  Arabic  proverb, 
"  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  kite's  dinner,  but  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  are  not  sufficient 
for  it."  He  longed  for  the  admiration  of  other  abler  eyea. 
And  so  he  determined  to  travel,  to  "  see  the  world,"  in 
popular  parlance  ;  and  the  reader,  by  reflecting  that  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  period  held,  at  the  same  time,  three  or 
four  or  more  churches,  so  that  they  were  not  obliged  to 
residence,  will  not  wonder  that  the  little  church  of  Macinoli 
did  not  prevent  Arlotto  making  long  and  repeated 
voyages;  as,  for  iAstance,  sometimes  into  Flanders.  He 
accordingly  obtained  a  situation  as  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
Florentine  galleys,  which  conveyed  him  to  our  metropolis, 
and  afterwards  to  Naples,  where  that  famous  bon  mot  of  his 
relating  to  the  unwise  confidence  of  Alfonso  was  born.  As 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may  never  have  heard 
of  it,  it  is  here  shortly  related. 

Alfonso  had  siven  a  Grerman  a  large  sum  of  gold  to  buy 
for  him  horses  in  Grermany.  Arlotto  told  him  he  should 
put  his  name  down  in  his  "  Book  of  Fools  "  for  his  cred- 
ulous simplicity.  His  Majesty,  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  parson's  impertinence,  laughed,  and  said,  "  How 
if  the  Grerman  returns  with  the  horses  ?  "  "  In  that  case," 
said  Arlotto,  "  I  should  erase  your  name  and  insert  his  in 
its  place."  This  sample  of  ecclesiastical  morality  will  be 
followed  by  others  equally  eccentric. 
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On  one  of  his  voyages  to  Flanders  he  was  charged  with 
several  commissions  by  numerous  friends.  These  he 
received  in  the  form  of  memoranda  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, and  departed.  Some  of  these  memoranda  con- 
tained money  wrapped  in  them,  others  held  nothing  but 
writing.  What  Arlotto  then  did  is  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  are  troubled  with  the  commissions  of  their 
friends  in  the  country.  One  windy  day,  opening  his  trunk, 
he  took  out  Uiese  memoranda  and  placed  them  all  on  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Like  the  Sibyl's  leaves  immediately 
were  scattered  those  which  contained  no  money,  while  the 
rest  remaining  were  executed  when  he  arrived  at  Flanders. 

In  this  very  voyage,  the  captain,  a  penurious  fellow,  had 
some  delicate  cream-cheeses,  which  he  reserved  for  his  own 
eating,  giving  his  passengers,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  on  at  his  repast.  Arlotto  conceived  a  desire  for 
them,  found  out  where  they  were,  and  undermining  a 
couple  of  them,  filled  a  tolerably  larse  flask,  which  he  made 
pretence  to  drink  alter  dinner.  In  the  meantime  the 
steward  told  the  captain  some  one  had  cheated  him  out  of 
a  portion  of  his  cheeses.  The  chests  of  the  passengers 
were  searched,  but  nothing  found.  The  captain  was  in 
despair,  when,  one  day,  Arfotto,  under  promise  of  forgive- 
ness, told  him  his  little  invention. 

A  certain  priest,  a  friend  of  Arlotto,  was  troubled  with 
a  desire  for  making  money  by  merchandise,  and  had  in- 
vested in  elastic  balls  to  such  an  extent  that  he  filled  forty 
large  chests  widi  them,  and  spent  all  his  living.  Having 
achieved  this  outlay,  he  communicated  his  intentions  to 
Arlotto.  Arlotto,  seeing  the  time  for  advice  was  gone  by, 
and  not  wishing  to  discourage  him,  said  simply,  "  When 
you  return,  remind  me  to  tell  you  of  the  adventure  of  the 
caU." 

The  priest  departed,  and  having  sold  as  many  elastic 
balls  as  he  could  in  foreign  parts,  still  found  a  large  surplus 
remaining.  The  shops  were  supplied  by  him  for  several 
years,  and  these  elastic  goods  became  odious  in  his  si^ht 
He  returned  heartily  sick  of  his  mercantile  speculation, 
and  resolving  no  more  to  make  broth  in  a  bread-basket,  — 
as  the  Italians  say  (whose  bread-baskets  are  made  of 
wicker)  of  one  not  minding  his  own  business,  —  asked 
Arlotto  for  "die  adventure  of  the  cats."  Then  follows 
substantially  the  story  of  Mr.  Richard  Whittington,  thrice 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

But  the  ragged  Dick,  after  a  recital  of  whose  Gesta  we 
yearned  in  our  youthful  years,  is  here  a  rich  and  respect- 
able Genoese  merchant.  The  story  is  preatly  diversified 
by  the  relation  that  a  short  rod  is  laid  with  every  fork  and 
spoon  for  each  guest  to  drive  away  the  mice.  The  end  of 
the  tale  is,  that  another  merchant,  stimulated  by  the 
generosity  of  the  King  to  his  predecessor,  brought  him 
over  a  sumptuous  present  of  gold-brocade  and  ornaments, 
in  value  about  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  was  rewarded  by 
his  Majesty,  afler  a  long  deliberation  with  his  councillors 
as  to  a  fit  return,  with  a  couple  of  cats.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  thread  of  thought  which  in  the  mind  of  Arlotto 
connected  this  tale  of  the  cats  with  that  gainless  venture 
in  elastic  goods. 

Between  a  certain  Canon  Picchini  and  the  subject  of 
our  article  was  a  kind  of  predatorial  feud.  At  times 
Arlotto  made  incursions  on  the  chattels  of  Picchini,  and 
vice  versa.  One  day,  Arlotto  going  to  Picchini's  house 
when  Picchini  wasn't  at  home,  stole  a  quantity  of  iron 
tools  and  linen  raiment,  which  he  hid  carefully  under  his 
long  cloak  and  carried  away.  Unfortunately  be  met  the 
owner  on  his  way  home.  He  immediately  accosted  him 
familiarly,  took  his  arm  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  "  It  seems  to  me  now  time,  O  Picchini, 
for  us  to  amend  our  lives  of  our  past  errors.  We  are  both 
old,  and  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  grave  ;  and  you 
know  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done.  We  have  both  of  us  borrowed  from  one 
another,  without  any  intention  of  repayment,  various 
articles,  as  bread,  onions,  meat,  cheese,  and  many  others, 
sometimes  for  mere  diversion,  but  more  oflen  for  dinner. 
Now  there  is  a  commandment  touching  stealing,  as  we 
both  well  know,  and  I  for  one  intend  to  reform.     Although 
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I  have  been  more  in  this  matter  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning, I  propose  we  should  solemnly  pardon  one  another 
now,  and  abstain  from  such  enormities  for  the  future. 
What,  however,  each  has  at  present  taken  from  the  other, 
that  let  him  retain,  and  he  who  is  the  worst  off,  on  his  own 
head  be  it" 

Piccliini,  who  had  been  on  a  similar  mission  to  that  of 
Arlotto,  but  bad  only  succeeded  in  abstracting  from  that 
gentleman's  abode  a  small  sausage,  said  he  was  well  con- 
tent, imagining  the  advantage  to  be  on  his  side.  Then, 
standing  in  the  street,  they  solemnly  pardoned  one 
another,  and,  after  having  kissed  each  of  them  the  other's 
mouth,  in  si^  of  full  satisfaction  and  peace,  and  plenary 
discharae  of  all  past  claims,  Arlotto  produced  the  few 
trifles  he  had  till  now  concealed  unaer  his  cloak,  and 
claimed  for  them  the  benefit  of  the  just  completed  treaty. 

A  tragic  circumstance  happened  to  Arlotto,  however, 
pcenu  pede  claudOf  at  his  friend's  death.  He  was  accused 
of  having  abstracted  from  his  purse  150  crowns.  The 
accusation  was  unjust  It  is  true  that  Arlotto  had  made 
inquisition  into  Ficchini's  pockets,  but  had  discovered 
therein  nothing  but  a  couple  of  florins,  and  was  himself 
almost  dead  with  vexation  at  having  restored  this  booty 
as  too  trifling,  with,  by  mistake,  an  additional  florin  of 
his  own.  It  was  a  custom  afler  this  to  say  that,  whereas 
at  the  death  of  a  priest  one  usually  received  something,  it 
cost  Arlotto,  on  the  contrary,  an  expenditure. 

One  day  Arlotto  was  invited  by  another  ecclesiastical 
friend  to  compose  and  preach  the  annual  panegyric  of  a 
tutelar  saint,  concerning  whom  that  friena  himself  had 
discoursed  largely  in  the  preceding  year,  enumerating  his 
miracles,  the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  other  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  him. 

Arlotto  agreeing,  his  friend  told  him  his  panegyric  must 
be  short,  as  the  nour  of  the  service  was  late,  and  the 
Florentines,  noted  for  their  impatience  of  long  discourses, 
had  made  that  a  subiect  of  particular  request  Arlotto 
accordingly,  afler  the  Elevation  of  the  Mass,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  prefacing  his  remarks  with  what  his  friend  had 
told  him  concerning  their  want  of  patience,  their  particular 
demand  of  conciseness,  and  his  own  desire  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  good  of  others,  went  on  to  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  congregation  had  heard  only  the  year  before,  the 
whole  life  and  actions  of  the  saint  concerned,  elaborately 
set  lorth  by  his  holv  brother  in  a  learned  discourse,  with 
his  passion,  miracles,  and  martyrdom,  and  since  then 
nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  to  add  to  his  biography, 
and  seeins  the  hour  was  late  and  the  congregation  in  great 
haste  to  be  gone,  being  wearied  out  with  the  necessary 
length  of  the  Mass,  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
to  repeat  to  them  what  they  had  heard  alreadv  a  year  ago, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  were  not  present  at  that  time,  and 
had  not  heard  the  discourse,  might  inquire  as  to  its  sub- 
stance from  those  who,  were;  and  so  having  given  the 
congregation  his  benediction,  departed. 

Some  young  men,  less  solicitous  about  their  souls  than 
their  sweethearts,  one  day  asked  him,  as  he  was  about  to 
perform  Divine  service,  to  ^ive  them  a  Hunting  Mass,  that 
If),  one  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  Arlotto  in- 
stead of  complying,  made  them  wait  some  time  before  he 
commenced,  excusing  himself  by  saying,  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Missal,  as  if  in  search  of  something, 
'^that  he  could  not  yet  find  the  Hunting  Mass."  Our 
readers  should  understand  that,  before  the  reform  of  the 
Missal  and  rites  and  ceremonies  therein  contained,  there 
was  a  certain  Missa  Venatoria,  or  Secca  (Hunting  or  Dry 
Mass),  which  was  wout  to  be  said  to  sportsmen,  who  are 
generally  in  haste  to  be  off".  So  Masses  read  at  full  speed 
came  to  be  called  Hunting  Masses. 

On  another  occasion,  a  friend  of  the  same  order  as 
Arlotto,  wanted  him  to  accompany  him  on  board  a  galley. 
Arlotto  made  many  excuses  for  not  going,  but  at  last, 
seeing  his  friend  resolved,  told  him  the  following  tale : 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  thrushes, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Romagna,  conceived  a 
desire  of  going  abroad  to  seek  its  fortune ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  figs  and  grapes  were  ripe,  set  forth  on  a  journey. 


Their  first  halting-place  was  the  Alps.  The  peasanto  who 
dwelt  among  those  mountains  spread  nets  and  captured 
many.  The  rest  journeyed  onward  to  Mugello,  where  they 
found  excellent  pasturage ;  but,  neverthefess,  again  many 
were  captured.  Then  they  passed  into  the  plain  of 
Florence,  and  found  figs  and  grapes,  soft  and  sunny  to 
perfection;  but  very  many  again  were  captured.  Then 
the  survivors  flew  to  Valdipesa,  where  they  lodged  com- 
fortably in  a  land  full  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  closelyr 
woven  woods.  Here,  after  deliberation,  they  resolved  to 
rest,  but  in  a  day  or  two  almost  all  were  taken  by  nets, 
brick -traps,  fowling- lanterns,  and  bird-lime,  and  other 
devices,  in  such  sort  that  the  remainder  took  a  speedy 
departure  over  the  mountains,  and  to  each  one  of  them 
every  hour  that  intervened  between  his  exit  from  Valdipesa 
and  his  return  to  the  Romagna  appeared  at  least  a  tnod- 
sand  years.  Now  those  who  had  remained  behind,  seeing 
those  who  returned  fat  and  in  excellent  condition,  con- 

fratulated  ^em,  and  bewailed  their  own  ineptitude,  who 
ad  stayed  in  their  fatherland  to  feed  themselves  with  a 
few  acorns,  or  die  of  famine.  But  those  few  experienced 
birds  replied,  *'  Ye  fools  and  birds  of  weak  understanding, 
see  ye  not  how  few  of  us  are  come  back  ?  Not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  has  returned  of  those  who  went ;  and  if  ye  knew 
the  dangers,  the  misfortune,  the  stonings,  the  stick-blows, 
and  the  surprises  we  have  sufiered,  ye  would  rather  pity 
us  with  tears  and  lamentations  than  desire  to  travel  abroad 
as  we  have  travelled.  Nevertheless,  if  ye  will  go,  and  have 
the  fortune  to  return,  we  know  well  ye  will  make  a  vow  to 
do  the  like  never  more."  And  upon  this  Arlotto  added, 
applying  to  the  moral,  "  So  1  say  to  you,  in  this  business 
of  going  to  the  galleys,  don't  go,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
for  many  there  are  who  go  thither  for  wool  and  come  back 
shorn  ;  and  beware  of  taking  me  as  an  example  to  the 
contrary,  for  if  you  knew  the  inconveniences  I  have 
sufiered,  you  would  pity  me,  and  be  cured  of  a  desire  to 
go  on  board  a  galley  forever." 

One  day,  after  Arlotto  had  returned  firom  a  voyage  in 
one  of  these  galleys  to  his  parish  church,  he  finds  that, 
owing  to  his  prolonged  absence,  the  mice  have  gnawed 
their  way  through  a  couple  of  cupboards  and  a  chest  of 
drawers,  partially  devoured  a  counterpane,  and  done  vast 
damage  to  a  quantity  of  his  linen  and  woollen  vestments. 
Upon  discovering  this,  Arlotto  sets  up  a  wail  like  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  taking  a  remarkable  reso- 
lution, thus  apostrophizes  the  robbers :  "  I  shall  never  be 
satisfied  until  some  one  of  your  cursed  tribe  be  changed 
in  nature  and  transformed  into  a  cat."     To  effect  this 
determination,  he  catches  by  traps  a  number  of  mice,  and 
places  them  in  a  box,-  where  he  feeds  them  on  the  diet  of 
the  chameleon,  and  of  Love  as  be  is  poetically  conceived. 
From  time  to  time  he  goes  to  look  how  these  are  getting 
on,  and  discovers  at  the  end  of  a  month  that  a  considera- 
ble quantity  have  been  eaten  by  their  survivors.    These 
survivors,  too,  gradually  diminish,  until  in  about  a  fort- 
night one  only  remains  —  a  monster,  horrid  and  deformed, 
the  moving  grave  of  his  many  brothers.     Him  the  parson 
takes,  and  binding  a  little  bell  about  his  neck,  suffers  him 
to  roam  at  large  through  the  house  afler  his  own  sweet 
will.     This  mouse  then,  mice-fed  for  many  weeks,  went 
out  hunting  his  accustomed  prey,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
cat,  and  so  continued  to  do  till  his  death,  which  did  not 
happen  till  three  years  afterwards,  and  in  all  this  time  not 
a  single  mouse  was  anywhere  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the 
whole    house,  except    the    bell  mouse,  and    the   parson 
mourned  for  him  when  he  died  as  a  mother  mourns  for  her 
child. 

Some  of  Arlotto's  observations  have  the  terse  senten- 
tiousness  of  ancient  aphorisms.  A  vicious  and  ignorant 
canon,  of  good  birth  however,  and  estate,  was  reviling  a 


wto  happened  to  pass  by,  thus  reproved  him  :  "  His  family 
and  poverty  alone  disgrace  this  priest ;  but  you,  Sir  Canon, 
disgrace  your  family  and  your  wealth." 

Hearing  a  young  man  richly  habited  making  use  of  im- 
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proper  and  obscene  expressions,  he  said,  **  Either  wear 
clotnes  like  your  words,  or  use  words  like  your  clothes." 

Once  another  parson  came  to  him  saying,  **  I  have  a 
great  secret  to  trust  to  you,  but  you  must  first  promise  me 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  one."  Arlotto  replied,  **  How  can 
you  suppose  me  able  to  keep  a  secret  which  you  are  unable 
to  keep  yourself  ?  " 

On  one  occasion,  having  gone  to  a  church  of  '*  Indul- 
gences "  or  *^  Perdono,"  which  was  situate  at  Casentino, 
called  the  Perdono  of  Holy  Places,  in  order  to  reach 
TEremo  in  the  next  ensuing  Holy  Week,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  Plero,  whose  name  or  occupation  was 
that  of  a  broker,  sensale. 

The  evening  before  starting,  this  sensale  had  eaten  an 
indiscreetly  large  quantity  ot  carrots  or  sharp-snouted 
rays  —  the  latter  a  kind  of  fish  having  a  tail,  say  the 
Academicians  of  Bran,  like  a  carrot  —  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which,  in  the  Italian  of  over  four  centuries  ago. 
These  fishes  or  carrots,  therefore  —  it  does  not  matter 
which  —  say  carrots  —  were  from  that  time  forward  his 
detestation.  When  Arlotto  had  ascertained  this  peculiarity 
on  the  part  of  his  friend,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
delight. 

They  lodged  the  first  night  of  their  journey  with  a  cer- 
tain host,  to  whom  Arlotto  made  none  other  request  of 
any  kind  whatever,  save  only  that  he  should  provide  a 
large  basin  of  boiled  carrots  for  their  supper.  Where- 
fore the  host,  when  the  hour  came  and  the  guests  were 
seated  at  table,  said  "  You  know.  Sir  Priest,  that  this 
evening  is  a  fast,  and  that  it  is  fit  to  do  penance ;  therefore 
hope  for  nothing  else  than  these  boiled  carrots  which  I 
have  brought  before  vou,  boiling  them  that  diey  might  be 
so  much  the  more  tender."  After  supper  they  went  to  bed, 
and  t:  e  next  morning  breakfasted  at  a  place  called  Bor- 
selli,  in  which  Arlotto  took  good  care  to  tell  the  innkeeper 
not  to  let  them  have  anything  but  carrots. 

The  satisfaction  of  Sensale  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Arlotto,  of  course,  partook  sparingly  of 
these  vegetables,  and  bad  his  own  private  refection  after- 
wards. On  arriving  at  Borgo,  the  same  fare  awaited  them. 
At  I'Eremo  again  carrots.  Then  at  a  monastery  in  Yernia, 
in  which  the  good  friars  unfortunately  bad,  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  nothing  else  in  their  refectory.  For  an  old 
law  was  imposed  on  them  by  their  founder  to  eat  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  month  vegetables  only,  and  on  this  day 
of  the  month  Arlotto  came.  Then  the  patience  of  that 
long-suffering  Sensale  was  finally  exhausted,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  familiar  but  detested  food,  he  began  to  cry 
out  with  a  loud  voice  words  which,  one  would  have 
imagined  a  priori^  reverence  for  his  company  and  Arlotto 
mi^ht  have  restrained.  In  fact,  he  blasphemed  terribly, 
and  expressed  a  fear  that  he  should  become  possessed  by 
carrots;  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  good  friars,  who, 
witnessing  such  wild  indignation,  produced  by  what  ap- 
peared to  them  a  very  common  and  trifling  occurrence, 
immediately  concluded  that  the  poor  man  was  mad. 

Arlotto,  owing  to  his  easy  disposition,  was  always  more 
or  less  preyed  upon  by  a  legion  of  parasites.  His  indolent 
and  careless  extravagance  led  him  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  companion  had  tapped  a  barrel  of  his  best  wine,  and  the 
ruby  liquor  was  flowing  over  all  the  floor,  to  play  at  beggar- 
my-nei^hbor,  the  beggar  to  rise  and  recork  the  barrel; 
which,  indeed,  by  the  time  the  game  was  finished,  was  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

At  another  time  he  was  winnowed  by  a  dozen  huntsmen, 
who  came  with  four  horses,  sixteen  hounds,  and  five  spar- 
rowhawki),  remaining  with  him  so  many  days  as  they  had 
birds,  and  then  departing,  left  him  in  charge  of  the  dogs 
till  their  return.  Arlotto,  with  his  usual  recklessness, 
promised  to  take  great  care  of  these  animals,  but  reflecting 
afler  upon  his  indiscretion  in  having  entertained  for  five 
days  thirty-seven  famished  months,  and  seeing,  besides, 
that  out  of  sixty  brace  of  partridges,  a  bird  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond,  there  remained  to  him  but  a  solitary 
pair,  he  went  every  day  and  showed  food  to  the  dogs,  and 
when  they  drew  near  to  devour  it,  drove  them  off  with 
blows. 


This  he  did  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  till  the  hunters'  return.  These,  finding  their 
dogs  in  but  poor  condition,  asked  Arlotto  the  reason,  who 
replied,  **  They  are  unwilling  to  eat,"  and  immediately 
taxing  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  hand,  and  holding  it  forth  to 
a  hound  who  then  happened  to  be  near,  that  animal  fled 
howling  and  took  refuge  in  an  out-house.  In  this  manner, 
then,  he  repaid  the  hunters. 

Desiring  once  to  avoid  the  inquisition  of  the  custom- 
house officers  at  Ostende,  he  stained  his  face  with  safl'ron, 
and  rolling  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  vessel,  in  a  rug, 
began  to  groan  horribly.  The  officers  inquired  what  ailed 
him.  He  said,  "  Alas,  I  have  a  livid  plague-spot  on  my 
left  thigh,  which  pains  me  mightily,  and  I  fear  I  shall  die." 
It  became  a  question,  then,  which  of  the  officers  should 
first  quit  the  ship,  for  they  verily  believed  Arlotto  in- 
fected ;  who  thus  saved  a  quantity  of  linen  and  pewter 
plates,  for  which  he  had  not  paid  duty. 

Being  asked  to  deliver  a  funeral  address  on  a  notoriously 
bad  liver,  he  began  by  excusing  himself  for  his  want  of 
capacity,  and  his  ignorance  where  to  begin  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  a  man  who  had  lefl  so  great  a  fame  behind  him  : 
**  that  there  were,  however,  four  illustrious  beasts,  invested 
with  fair  but  diverse  properties :  the  first  was  good  alive, 
but  not  dead  —  to  wit,  the  ass ;  the  second  was  good  dead, 
but  not  alive  —  to  wit,  the  gelded  hog ;  the  third  was  good 
both  alive  and  dead  —  to  wit,  the  ox;  and  the  last,"  he 
continued,  "is  the  wolf  (/m/)o),  which  neither  alive  nor 
dead  is  good.  Wolf  (Lupo)  is  the  name,  you  know,  of  this 
dead  gentleman.  Had  I  not  reason,  then,  to  say  I  know 
not  where  to  begin  in  my  panegyric  ?  Let  his  praise, 
therefore,  be  my  brevity ;  "  and  with  that  he  dismissed  the 
congregation. 

Once  some  friends  came  to  dine  with  him,  and  having 
entered  his  house,  shut  him  out  and  ate  their  dinners  and 
his  own.  Arlotto  hastened  to  a  church  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  perform  their  religious  exercises,  and  when 
he  had  made  ihem  enter  it  under  pretext  of  saying  a 
psalm,  embroidered  their  robes  with  a  benediction  of 
sprinkling  from  a  font  which  he  had  previously  filled  with 

oil. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  reprisals  of  this  ecclesiastic. 

One  night,  coming,  cold,  wet,  and  wearied,  to  an  inn,  he 
found  the  fire  hidden  by  a  heap  of  countrymen,  who  were 
playing  and  drinking  in  its  welcome  warmth.     Notwith- 
standing repeated  solicitation  and  his  necessities,  the  poor 
old  man  was  unable  to  see,  much  less  to  feel,  the  fire. 
Suddenly,  therefore,  shiJcing  an  empty  purse,  he  assumed 
the  attitude  of  one  deep  in  thought.     Then  the  host  and 
the  rest  asked  him  what  ailed  him  ?    But  Arlotto  replied, 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth  **  —  this  he  said  telling  a  lie  —  "I 
have  just  discovered  that  1  have  lost  fi fly  florins  on  my 
way  hither.   But  I  have  a  good  hope  of  finding  them  again, 
for  they  were  all  safe  in  a  purse  attached  to  my  saddle, 
when  I  last  mounted,  having  dismounted  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize,  about  half 
a  mile  from  this  hostel.    As  tne  weather  is  so  bad,  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  has  passed  on  the  road  since  myself.    But 
please  call  me  early  to-morrow,  that  I  may  set  out  with  the 
first  light  to  find  them.     Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking 
before  the  countrymen  began  to  go  out  one  by  one  softly 
and  in  silence,  till  Arlotto  was  lefl  alone.     A  low  murniur 
was  heard  outside  occasionally  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  Arlotto,  looking  through  the  window,  saw 
lanterns  and  torches,  flitting  like  mad  fires  hither   and 
thither  in  search  of  his  lost  treasure.    Thereupon  he  went 
to  the  fire  and  warmed  and  dried  himself  very  much  at 
his  ease,  moralizing  on  the  love  of  money  in  mankind. 

On  another  occasion  a  certain  Captain  had  sent  to  an 
ecclesiastical  friend  who  lived  next  door  to  Arlotto,  a  dish 
of  sweetbread.  The  porter  lefl  the  delicacy  by  mistake  with 
Arlotto,  with  this  message :  "  My  master  wishes  you  to  have 
this  meat  ready  cooked ;  he  will  dine  with  you,  bringing  a 
friend  with  him,  at  noon."  Arlotto  saw  the  mistake,  and 
replied :  "  Tell  your  master  all  is  well."    He  immediately 

Prepared  the  repast,  and  ate  it  with  a  circle  of  select  friends 
efore  the  Captain  came.    But  the  Captain  and  his  friend 
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went  to  the  house  of  that  other  prieat,  both  very  hungry. 
They  deemed  it  beneath  them  to  manifest  any  impatience, 
but  at  last  the  priest  wondering  at  the  length  of  their  stay, 
and  they  in  their  turn  at  the  dilatory  preparations  for 
dinner  on  the  part  of  the  priest  the  Captain  asked.  "  Well, 
are  we  ready  ?  "  The  Priest : «» To  do  what  ?  "  The  Cap- 
tain: "To  eat  the  sweetbread."  The  Priest:  "What 
sweetbread ?"  'The  Captain:  "That  I  sent  youl^this 
morning,  bidding  you  wait  for  me  to  dinner."  The  Priest : 
^  No  sweetbread  came,  and  I  have  already  made  my  meal 
of  a  little  mutton."  The  Captain,  investiorating  the  matter 
more  fully,  found  that  Arlotto  had  secured  the  sweetbread. 
Upon  this  he  made  complaint  to  the  Archbishop,  who 
severely  rebuked  Arlotto,  who  said,  "  Monsignore,  I  am 
the  party  to  be  pitied  in  this  matter ;  for,  expecting  the 
Captain  and  his  friend,  I  provided  every  kind  of  fish,  nesh, 
and  fowl,  and  after  waiting  for  my  guests  in  vain  till  noon, 
was  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  compel  people 
to  come  in,  in  order  that  the  collation  might  not  become 
meeky." 

Wherefore  the  Archbishop  dismissed  the  complainant, 
but  soon  afler,  Arlotto,  who  was  unable  at  times  to  con- 
trol himself,  called  an  adipose  antagonist,  with  whom  he 
had  had  words,  "  a  pudding,"  and  for  this  was  again  haled 
before  Mon6 ignore.  <*  Once,"  then  said  Arlotto,  "have  I 
appeared  in  this  sacred  assembly  on  account  of  a  sweet- 
bread, and  a  second  time  on  account  of  a  pudding;  the 
Lord  knows  for  what  reason  I  may  appear  here  on  a  third 
occasion."  "Do  me  the  favor,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  synod,  "  not  to  return  at  all, 
even  though  I  myself  should  summon  you." 

He  divided  one  of  his  sermons  into  three  heads.  "  The 
first  head,"  he  said,  "  I  clearly  understand  myself,  but  it 
will  not  be  plain  to  vou.  The  second  you  will  understand, 
but  it  will  not  be  plain  to  me.  The  third  neither  of  us 
will  understand." 

His  first  head  treated  of  the  merit  of  charity,  and  he 
introduced  into  this  portion  of  his  sermon  a  clause  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  he  had  himself  of  a  new  cloak. 
His  second,  of  a  certain  mercantile  manoeiUvre,  then  known 
as  cambi  secchi,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
exchange  without  allowance,  much  affected  by  the  people 
he  addressed.  His  third,  of  the  attributes  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  of  which  that  day  was  the  festival.  Carlo  Dati 
mentions  this  sermon  in  his  Cicalale  on  the  bean  symbol  of 
Pythagoras,  which  he  said  was  the  twin  sister  of  the  third 
part  of  Arlotto's  discourse,  which  was  neither  understood 
Dy  the  preacher  nor  his  fiock.  Many  more  of  the  jests  of 
Arlotto  might  be  narrated,  but  "oA^/  jam  satis,*  the 
reader  will  exclaim,  to  whom  this  specimen  may  suffice. 
He  made  the  best  of  his  time,  and  time  in  return  made 
the  best  of  him,  preserving  him  in  this  life  for  over  eighty 
years. 

Endowed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hilarity  by 
the  god  Momus,  who  smiled  upon  his  birth,  not  unmixed 
with  a  large  share  of  common  sense  bestowed  on  him  by 
Mercury,  causing  him  never,  except  in  a  few  cases  like 
those  already  given,  to  neglect  his  own  interests,  he  was 
loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  after 
accumulating  what  was  then  considered  a  fair  amount  of 
wealth,  and  a  long  and  happy  life,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
and  in  the  year  of  grace  1483.  This  inscription,  of  his 
own  composition,  remained  as  long  as  the  jealousy  of  time 
allowed  it  on  his  tomb  :  — 


THIS   SEPULCHRE   WAS    MADE,   BT    TUB  PARSON   ARLOTTO, 

FOR   HIMSELFp 

AND   FOR  ANY   OTHER  "MAN 

WHO   MAT   DESIRE  TO   ENTER  THEREIN. 

A  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  moft  excellent  fancy  : 
"  where  are  his  gibes  now  ?  his  songs,  his  flashes  of  merri- 
ment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  "  Alas  1 
the  greater  number  have  gone  with  him  along:  that  dark, 
foul,  fearful,  unpaved  pathway,  by  which  Lesbia's  darling 
descended  into  Orcus:  that  road  by  which  no  traveller 
returns.    "  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  " 


THE  CHILD  OF  MIRACLE. 

On  a  February  morning,  some  fifty-three  years  ago,  an 
enormous  crowd  nad  collected  round  the  Tuileries,  spread- 
ing over  the  gardens  and  down  the  adjoining  streets,  when 
the  King  of  France  appeared  on  the  balcony  holding  an 
infant  in  his  arms.  Hushing  the  roar  of  voices  with  a 
movement  of  his  hand,  he  uttered  the  following  words : 
"  My  friends,  your  joy  exceeds  mine  a  hundredfold.  A 
child  has  been  born  to  us  all  1  This  child  will  one  day  be 
your  father,  and  will  love  you  as  I  love  you. 

The  little  infant  thus  held  up,  afler  the  interval  of  fifty- 
three  years,  was  lately  near  seeing  that  prophecy  accom- 
plished, and  has  grown  up  into  the  present  Count  of  Cham- 
bord. 

A  claimant  to  a  throne  has  a  considerable  advantage 
when  a  little  romance  is  connected  with  his  history  ;  and, 
indeed,  most  modem  pretenders  have  not  wanted  this  im- 

?ortant  element.  Charles  Edward,  Louis  XVHI.,  Louis 
hilippe,  Napoleon  IlL,  were  all  heroes  of  adventures 
more  thrillins:  than  the  modern  sensation  novelist  could 
invent  or  work  up;  and  when  they  took  their  seat  upon 
the  throne,  they  only  rested  after  a  weary  and  exciting 
course  of  peril  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  But  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  enjoy  this  halo  of 
romance  without  the  risks  and  probation  almost  insepara- 
ble from  romance ;  although  his  coming  into  the  world  was 
shadowed  by  omens,  and  dreams,  and  mysterious  warnings. 
A  cruel  assassination  was  to  be  the  bloody  presage  that 
heralded  his  birth ;  while  lurid  images  of  revolution  and 
hurried  flight  from  danger  must  even  now  disturb  the 
recollection  of  the  elderly  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France. 
That. child,  too  —  who  might  reasonably  have  looked  to 
the  throne  within  a  year  or  two  —  was  then  to  lose  it  as 
it  seemed  forever,  and  wait  patiently  for  over  forty  years 
to  go  by  before  the  chance  of  reascending  it  offered.  The 
romance  has  not  yet  concluded;  or  may  one  day  conclude 
in  the  old  wsy,  hurried  flight  in  disguise  —  barricades  and 
firing  in  the  streets. 

The  immediate  heir  to  Louis  XVIH.  was  the  Count  of 
Artois.  The  latter's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Angouldme, 
who  had  been  married  for  some  time,  had  no  children ; 
while  the  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  was  still  un- 
married. It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  succession  of  the 
family  to  the  throne  was  insecure,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  slight  accident  to  destroy  it  altogether.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  was  determined  without  further  loss 
of  time  to  provide  the  Duke  of  Berry  with  a  wife ;  and  in 
the  year  1816,  M.  de  Blacas  was  dispatched  to  arrange  an 
alliance  with  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples. 

The  young  prince  was  eav,  popular,  and  of  engaging 
manners.  He  was  accompTishea — had  been  a  soldier,  a 
sailor,  an  artist,  and  had  undergone  the  rude  but  whole- 
some training  of  exile.  He  had  much  the  advantage  of 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  serious  and  almost  ascetic  in 
his  habits.  The  princess  selected  wa«  his  Bourbon  cousin, 
Maria  Caroline  of  Naples,  granddaughter  of  the  resolute 
Lady  Hamilton's  friend,  and  niece  to  Marie  Am^lie,  who 
was  later  Queen  of  the  French.  On  February  8th  the 
young  prince  made  his  proposals  in  the  following  agreear 
ble  letter :  — 

Paris.  February  8,  1816 
Madame  my  Sister  and  Coosin,  —  I  have  long  desired 
the  King,  your  grandfather,  and  the  prince,  your  father,  to 
demand  that  to  which  I  attach  the  happiness  of  my  life;  but 
before  obtaining  their  consent,  I  would  fain  solicit  your  royal 
highness  to  deign  to  confide  to  me  the  happiness  of  your  life  in 
uniting  it  with  mine.  I  dare  to  flatter  myself  that,  by  age,  ex- 
perience, and  long  adversity,  I  am  not  quite  unworthy  of  being 
your  huHband,  your  friend,  your  guide.  In  quitting  relatives 
worthy  of  your  love,  you  will  nnd  here  a  family  which  will  remind 
you  of  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs.  What  could  I  tell  vou  of  the 
King,  of  my  brother,  of  Monsieur,  and,  above  all,  of  that  nngel, 
Madame,  Dnchesse  d'AngoulSme,  which  you  have  not  yet  heard, 
except  that  their  virtues,  their  goodness,  are  far  above  any 

possible  praises  that  can  be  uttered  concerning  thena 

My  relatives  all^eagerly  desire  that  your  royal  highness  may 
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fulfil  taj  vrilbeB,  and  consent  to  angnieiiC  ^e  namber  of  our 
familj.  ■  .  ■  Deign,  midame,  to  jield  s  favorable  answer 
to  my  prayers,  and  to  htuten  the  moment  which  will  enable  ma 
(o  la;  at  your  feet  the  testimonf  of  the  respectful  Hnd  tender 
aoncimeDts  with  which  I  am,  madame  m;  sister  and  consin,  your 
royal  highness's  very  afftetionate  brother  and  coniin. 

Cbarlbh  Febdihakp. 

No  time  was  lost,  and  on  April  2G,  lS16,tfae  marriage  was 
performed  at  Naplas  by  proxy,  after  the  old-twhioned 
style.  A  few  days  lat«r  the  young  princess  embarked  in 
state  after  the  most  festire  manner,  crowds  strewing  flowers 
before  her,  ibe  Archbishop  blessing,  and  4II  the  Italian 
maidens  believing  that  Bbe  was  entering  on  the  happiest  | 
and  most  enviable  liFe  conceivable.  At  Marseilles  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  awaited  her.  A  gilded  galley,  rowed 
by  rowers  dressed  in  white  satin,  look  her  to  the  shore 
through  a  forest  of  shipping.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
soldiers.  The  Hdlel  de  Ville,  according  to  a  somewhat 
absurd  custom,  was  declared  to  be  "neutral  territory " for 
the  occasion ;  and  its  principal  room  waa  divided  into  two 

Ctions,  representing  France  and  Italy.  When  the  pre- 
inaries  had  been  settled,  the  princess  was  passed  over 
from  Naples  to  France  by  the  French  ambassador.  After 
this  ceremonial,  it  was  assumed  that  she  had  become 
French.      The  Journey  was  then   resumed ;    and  on    her 

grogress  to  Paris  she  was  encouraged  by  ardent  letters 
wm  the  bridegroom. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  the  expectant  husband  sajs  :  — 

...  I  will  not  write  yaa.  a  long  Inter  to  day,  having  much  1 
to  send  you  that  will  intertsi  ;ou  more.  I  am  occupied  in  seek-  j 
ing  bones  for  you,  and  1  hope  to  find  some  that  will  suit  you.  1 
Wb  bare  been  to  see  (he  corleille  (wedding  gsrmenu)  which  the 
King  ^veij  you,  and  I  liope  that  voa  will  be  conienl  with  it ;  it  I 
contains,  above  all,  a  ball  dress  that  I  shall  be  encbanted  to  see 

J  on  wear.  M'  '  ' 
brsry.  My 
deck  rour  chamber;  each  one  of  us  finds  a  swe>:l  pie 
doing  Bomeihiog  that  may  be  agreeable  to  you  I  And  who 
more  desires  this  than  be  already  united  to  you  by  ties  the  most 
sacred  ^  I  am  always  afraid  of  my  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
I  kno*  that  at  sevenicen  I  thought  those  very  old  who  were 
getdng  near  10  forty.  I  do  not  Sailer  myself  that  I  shall  in- 
spire you  with  love,  but  rather  with  tbaE  tender  sentiment 
stronger  than  friendship,  that  swe^t  confideuce  which  ought  to 
ensue  from  atfection.  X  see  that  I  shall  never  finish  on  this 
point.     .     .     .    Adieu,  still  fifteen  long  days  1    I  kiss  the  hand 


of  my  wife  as  1  love  her, 


Chablbb  F. 


Jvne  13,  leiG. 
Your  letter  from  Lyons,  which  I  received  from  ibe  hand  of 
the  King,  has  caused  me  a  pleasure  which  1  cannot  express  )o 
you.  I  am  charmed  to  be  scolded  by  you  about  my  writing  ; 
fou  liave  much  reason  to  find  fault  with  it;  but  in  writing  to 
you  my  heart  carries  me  away,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
effort  I   am  obliged  to  make  to  be  t^lble.     I  experience  also  a 

5 rest  pleasure  To-day  —  I  possess  your  portrait.  At  least  that 
oes  not  do  you  injustice;  and  even  were  it  a  little  flattering, 
one  may  be  extremely  agreeable  without  being  so  pretty  as 
(hat  portrait. 

They  look  a  fortnight  to  approach  Paris,  which  they  did 
in  rather  theatrical  laahioo  —  the  Duchess  of  Regeio,  who 
was  in  the  carriage,  announiing  to  her  tha,t  thev  were  at 
the  Foiiest  of  Fontainebleau.  In  an  open  space  they  came 
upon  two  tents,  where  the  royal  family  was  waiting  to 
greet  her,  and  a  strictpicceof  etiquette  was  to  be  observed. 
A  carpet  was  stretched  on  the  grass,  half  of  which  she  was 
to  traverse  and  meet  her  new rela'tions  in  the  centre;  when 
this  was  explained  to  hfr,  she  asked  laughing,  for  she  was 
fiill  of  spirits,  "  was  the  bit  of  carpet  also  neutral  ground  'I " 
and  then  rushed  across  the  prescribed  limit  to  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  tbe  King. 

This  was  consid<'red  "  charming,"  a  delightful  piece  of 
irregularity.  The  King  raised  her,  and  presented  her  to 
his  nephew  with  the  gracious  speech  (hat  it  was  as  a 
daughter  that  she  was  given,  for  he  already  felt  that  he 
was  her  father.  This  role  of  iii^enu«  was  kept  up,  and 
the  Court  was  to  be  enchanted  with  stories  of  her  na,\iieli 
and  childish  escapades  —  how  she  broke  from  the  control 


of  stiff  Court  etiquette,  jumped  over  chairs  set  in  a  row, 
and  indulged  in  romps. 

Lady  Clementina  Uavies,  who  was  presented  to  her 
about  this  time,  describes  her  as  a  "  child  wife  "  with  tbe 
fairest  complexion  and  the  largest  blue  eyes.  There  was 
about  them  what  she  called  an  "uncertainty  "  —  a  piece  of 
ingenious  Court  flattery  —  though  it  was  not  quite  a  squint. 
When  her  hniband  returned  home,  she  would  run  down- 
stairs to  meet  him  at  the  door  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
carried  up  stairs  in  his  arms.  All  this  suggested  awkward 
recollections  of  the  old  Court,  where  there  were  traditions 
of  another  princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  gayety  and 
levities  took  precisely  the  same  shape.  Something  may 
be  conceived  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  revived  at  the 
Bourbon  Court  from  the  fact  that  the  old  King  was  partic- 
ular in  insisting  that  none  of  the  princesses  should  go 
outside  Paris  without  special  permission  from  him  ^-  a  rule 
which  the  rather  flighty  little  Italian  lady  took  delight  in 
violating.  It  was  considered  very  remarkable,  too.  that 
the  AngoulSmes,  hiuband  and  wife,  should  have  exhibited 
toleration  rather  than  jealousy  towards  one  who  it  was 
hoped  would  prove  the  mother  of  an  heir  to  the  throne ; 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  amiable  and  pious  lady  held 
the  canopy  over  the  pair  while  "  the  blessinir  of  children  " 
was  invoked  on  tbem  from  the  altar.  But  considering 
that  the  royal  lady  was  almost  a  saint,  there  was  nothing 
in  such  behavior  that  ought   to  have  surprised  tbe  Court 

Presently  came  results  of  tliis  marriage,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  keep  all  parties  interested  in  a  flutter  of  uncer- 
tainty. Several  children  were  born,  but  they  died  after  a 
short  time.  As  they  were  girls,  it  was  of  little  importance 
so  far  as  the  dynasty  was  concerned  whether  they  died  or 
lived.  Still  it  seemed  to  grow,  on  the  whole,  more  proba- 
ble that  the  hoped-for  blessing  would  presently  arrive. 
The  lady  was  grievously  disappointed,  ami  on  one  occasion 
the  Duke  encouraged  her  good-humoredty  ;  "  Don't  be  cast 
down,  for  if  it  were  a  boy  they  would  say  tliat  it  was  not  ours, 
whereas  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  with  us  for  this  little 
girl."  It  was  scarcely  wonderful  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Duke  should  have  presentiments ;  or  that  his 
life,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  the  Frenchman's  usual 
gay  character,  should  have  assumed  a  gloomy  cast.  The 
troubles  of  his  childhood,  now  little  more   than    twenty 

('ears  old,  must  have  cast  shadows,  so  that  whether  he 
Doked  forward  or  backirard  he  could  not  find  the  jirosiwct 
very  cheering.  When  he  was  about  sixteen,  and  the  Rev- 
olution was  beginning  to  rage,  it  was  determined  that  he 
and  his  brother  should  be  secretly  sent  away  from  Paris, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  intrusted  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Sirent,  who  gave  Miss  Wynn,  "the  lady  of 
quality,"  an  account  of  tbe  exciting  adventure  :  — 

The  Comte  d'Artois  (now  Monsieur)  having  lold  the  Duks 
that  he  wished  him  to  escape  with  bis  sons,  wliose  governor  ha 
was,  everything  was  prepared  for  tkeir  departure  [hat  nii-ht. 
The  father  seems  to  have  little  troubled  himself  with  any  ar- 
rangements, saying  to  the  Duke,  "Je  m'en  repose  sur  vous,  ce 
soflt  vos  enfant!,"  and  refuting  even  to  name  ihe  place  or  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  to  take  them.  At  last,  upon  his  represent- 
ing that  they  were  eytfantt  de  i'ilai,  he  promised  10  get  from 
Loais  an  order  empowering  the  Duke  to  remove  them.  Very 
late  at  night,  not  having  received  this  order.  Monsieur  de  Sirea( 
determinnl  to  follow  Monsieur  to  the  Queen's  supper,  when:  ha 
knew  him  to  be.  He  says  he  never  can  forget  the  appearance 
of  deep  dejection  and  consternation  which  he  saw  In  the  faces 
of  all  the  royal  family,  assembled  after  supper  tn  (he  state  bed- 
chamber of  the  Queen.  In  a  window  stood  the  King  and  the 
Comte  d'Artois.  in  earnest  conversation.  Monsieur  de  Sirent 
endeavored  once  more  (o  obtain  further  orders 
(hat  from  various  political  circumstances,  of  wb 
norant,  (here  mus(  be  reasons  for  preferring  0 
ano(her  for  the  refuge  of  the  royal  children.  After  a 
both  brothers,  nearly  in  the  same  words,  assured  him  of  their 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  refused  to  give  any  further  or- 
ders ;  thus  shifting  all  the  weight  of  responsibility  from  their  own 
shoulders  ujion  his.  They  gave,  however,  one  much  stronger 
proof  of  pusillanimitv  ;  when  the  Duke  repeated  his  request  for 
n  written  order  from  the  King,  his  Majesty  said,  "  A  jiroiios,  il 
vous  en  faut  un  assurfmmt,     and  put  into  his  bauds  a  liilded 
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paper.  His  diiniay  mnst  hare  been  great  when,  tin  hia  ralum 
bame,  he  Toand  th'ii  (□  be  only  an  order  to  fiirniib  him  with 
poat-hories ;  in  ihort,  a  sort  of  !u,ro-«>n(luct  for  himself,  witlioat 
aoj  menLion  of  the  young  princes.  He  hud,  therefore,  to  eel 
oat  on  his  pcrilona  enterprise  with  ibo  udditiotiBl  horror  of 
kno<Tinj(  that,  if  the  princes  were  missed  soon  enough  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Naliunal  Asicmbl;,  ho  bad 
-no  permission  to  show ;  and,  tberefore,  the  whole  blame  would 
-&!!  on  his  dt^roted  head.  Besidea,  it  seamed  but  too  probable 
that  they  might  work  on  the  mind  of  the  weak  monarch  so  Tar 
M  to  make  him  wish  to  recall  the  princes;  in  which  case,  he 
iroutd  never  avow  that  be  had  permiltcJ  their  depnrlure. 
Meither  of  these  fears  were  cipresaed  bj  Monsieur  de  Sirent, 
but  from  the  circumstances  it  was  easy  lo  imagine  what  he 
must  reel. 

At  last,  in  the  middle  of  liie  night  they  set  onl ;  the  Duke, 
tils  two  pupils,  a  surgeon,  and  a  servant  m  one  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  one  in  which  were  The  Duchess  and  her  dauffhterB. 
The  childrcQ  had  uo  idea  where  they  were  going ;  they  were 
told  they  were  goin^  lo  see  the  departure  of  a  regiment  of  hus- 
sars which  they  had  much  admired.  The  hoirbreadlh  escapes 
of  this  journey  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  Monsieur  de  Sirent 
describes  the  villages  ai  aefiaamxt  point,  purticnlarly  one  near 
f  aril  Slleil  with  laundresses,  who  poured  upon  them  the  most 
violent  torrent  of  abuse.  After  some  hours  travelling,  it  be- 
.  came  necessary  to  give  the  children  some  breakfast,  which  he 
thou(;ht  might  be  safely  obtained  at  the  seat  of  the  Garde  des 
Sceanx,  Monsieur  de  Mossieu  (I  think).  He  was  absent ;  bat 
from  an  old  concierge,  who  knew  Monsienr  de  Sirent  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  his  master,  they  got  breakfast.  While  the  children 
were  eating,  the  Duke  was  examining  the  old  concierge.  Find- 
ing that  he  bad  lived  twenty  years  with  Monsieur  de  M..  be 
ventured  to  lell  him  that  his  visitors  were  the  sons  of  the  Comte 
d'Arlois,  asking  him  lo  procure  them  faoraes.  In  this  be  suc- 
ceeded, and  lor  some  time  they  travelled  prosperously,  the  inn- 
keepers loo  much  occupied  by  passing  events  to  trouble  their 
beads  about  "  un  simple  particBlier  voyogeonl  k  Spa  pour  sa 

At  the  town  of  Buonavile,  where  they  Intended  to  sleep  and 
expected  lo  find  a  ban  gilt,  they  foand  the  itrects  full  of  the 
populace,  who  collected  round  the  carriage,  calling  them  aristo- 
crats, and  by  every  other  abusive  term  which  seemed  to  follow 
■e  actually  beginning  to  pull  off  the  papers 
to  conceal  the  arms  on  the  carriages,  when 
I.  fortunately,  their  intention  of  slopping 
bad  not  been  comoiiinicaled.  announced  the  horses  to  be  put  lu, 
and  they  set  oiT  again,  not  very  sorry  lo  lose  sight  of  the  good 
people  of  Buonavite.  At  the  next  stop  they  found  only  a 
'    '      st-bouse,  but  the  master  promised  to  get  thci 


wretched  p 


They  « 


While 

they  were  resting,  the  Duke  sat  himself  down  in  a  comer  of  ihe 
hitchen  chimney,  trying  to  warm  himself;  for,  though  worn  out 
with  anxiety,  he  (bond  it  impossible  to  sleep.  The  postmaster 
MI  down  by  him,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  cttaatir,  of  the  disturbances 
hourly  expected  in  the  next  town  of  Peronne,  etc  On  these 
■nbjects  his  sentiments  were  such  as  the  Duke  himself  might 
have  expressed,  and  more  effeclnally  warmed  his  heart  than  the 
kitchen  Arc.  At  last,  having  agreed  with  his  host  in  evci?- 
Ihing,  he  asked  him  bow  he  lalght  prosecute  bis  journey  lo  the 
Spa  with  most  safety  and  least  dislnrbance.  The  mnn  replied  : 
"Monsieur,  11  faut,  enfln.  que  Ics  coquins  dorment  comme  les 
honnStes  gens,  je  vous  donnerai  six  bous  chevaux  k  chaqne  voi- ' 

They  accordingly  proceeded  without  obstacle  through  the  de- 
aerted  streets  of  Peronue,  which  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  was 
in  a  slate  of  insurrection.  During  this  Jay's  journey  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  frincc  do  Coudc,  and  hud  the  moriillcaiion  of 
aeeiiig  the  horses  which  bod  been  put  to  their  carriage  taken  off 


i  Bospicion.  After 
at  last  rcachcil  Spa, 
safety  until  they  ai^ 


•ucb  a   einnular  change   would 
mud)   anspense  and   many  riskfi  tbey  j 
but  they  were  not  considered  to  be  in  i 
rived  at  Turin,  some  two  months  later. 

The  recollections  of  such  a  probation  must  bare  haunted 
bim  for  his  life.  No  wonder  thai  he  was  consiilered  super- 
rtilioua,  or  that,  as  it  was  remarked  to  Moore  in  Paris,  be 
would  have  been  troubled  bad  his  child  been  born  on  a  Fri- 


the  bumora  of  thebaufgra. , 
crowd,  and,  as  Moore  was  told,  was  pelted  with  aaus^:e« 
in  the  Champs  £lysees.  Still  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Duke  could  not  shake  off  his  preeeotiments,  which  now 
began  to  take  the  shape  of  forebodinga  of  coming  danger. 
It  was  later  remembered  that  a  rumor  had  actually  been 
cnrrent  in  London  that  he  bad  thus  met  hie  fate.  The 
Duke  of  Guiyhe,  who  was  attached  to  his  household,  told 
Mr.  Raikes  that  iho  Duke  had  a  fixed  idea  that  he  would 
meet  this  fate  —  a  fate,  too,  that  he  looked  on  as  lo  una- 
voidable that  he  believed  it  useless  to  take  any  precaution!. 
"  The  object  of  the  revolutionary  party,"  he  said,  one  day 
in  bis  carriage  to  his  brother,  "  is  to  cut  off  our  race. 
Your  destruction  would  not  antwer  their  purpose,  but  1 
have  a  dau^bt^r  and  may  have  a  son.  I  leel  that  tbe  blow 
is  inevitable,  and  am  resigned  to  my  fate."  A  few  week* 
before  his  death  be  told  of  a  remarkable  dream  wbicb  he 
had,  which  was  repeated  in  society  —  a  fact  which  waa 
confirmed  to  Mr.  Raikes  by  the  Duke  of  Guicbe.  He 
dreamed  that  one  night  he  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
bis  apartment  in  Ibe  Tuileries,  which  overlooked  the  gar- 
dens, accompanied  by  two  individuals,  and  while  be  was 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  prospect,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  to  the  iron  railing,  by  what  seemed  to 
be  passing  in  the  Hue  de  Rivoli.  A  dense  mass  of  people 
was  assembled  in  tbe  street,  and  presently  there  appeared 
a  grand  funeral  prooesaioB,  followed  by  a  train  of  farriages, 
evidently  indicating  the  lost  tribute  paid  to  some  deceased 
man  of  fortune  and  conseque 


te  paid  to 


turned  round  It 


If  the  month  of  February  in  the  jear  1820,  and 


a  short  time,  after  this  procession  had  filed  ofi"  down  the 
street  another  and  more  splendid  cavalcade  made  its  appear- 
ance as  coming  from  the  chateau.  This  far  surpassed  in 
maguificencB  its  predecessor ;  it  bad  every  attribute  of  roy- 
alty—  Ihe  carriages,  the  guards,  tbe  servants,  were  such 
as  could  only  be  marshalled  in  honor  of  one  of  his  own 
family.  On  putting  tbe  same  question,  be  was  told  that  it 
was  bis  own  funeral  I  In  a  few  nights  alter  this  vision  tbe 
Duke  of  Berry  went  to  a  grand  ball  given  by  M.  GrelTuIhe, 
at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  d'Artois;  it  was  a  very  cold  night, 
and  M.  Greffnlbo,  who  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  health, 
attended  his  royal  Highness  to  the  carriage  bareheaded,  and 
was  struck  wilb  a  sudden  chill,  which  brought  on  a  violent 
fever,  and  terminaied  his  life  in  a  few  days.  Before  a 
week  had  elapsed  the  remaining  incident  in  the  dream  waa 
consummated. 

It  would  be  a  curious  proof  of  the  unwholesome  weak- 
ness of  indulging  in  such  fancies,  which  the  healthy  mind 
ought  to  dismiss,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  circulation 
of  these  rumors  actually  suggested  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  assassination,  which  up  to  that  time  might 
have  taken  no  very  distinct  shape.  Without  entering  on 
the  question  of  the  value  of  such  warnings,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  such  in  this  instance  was  tbe  connection  between 
the  omens  and  what  followed  theiii.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  lively  Alexandre  Dumas  records 
a  warning  of  a  more  terrestrial  sort  given  to  the  King,  and 
which  look  the  following  shape.  "Three  days  before  the 
assassination,  the  King  received  a  mysterious  letter  asking 
for  an  interview,  and  intimating  that  the  writer  had  to  re- 
veal important  matters.  Tbe  King  hesitated,  and  con- 
sulted his  minister,  who  made  little  of  the  matter.  A 
second  and  more  distinct  warning  was  given,  which  made 
tbe  King  again  hesitate ;  but  be  determined  to  think  of  it 
and  see  what  he  would  do  later. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday  night.  The  Carnival  bad  beea 
gay ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  bad  dined  with  the  King  and 
amused  him  with  an  account  of  a  brilliant  ball  which  they 
bad  attended  the  night  before.  They  themselves  bad 
given  two  magnificent  enlertainmenis,  which  had  made  a 
sort  of  sensation,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  host  and  hostess 
had  been  specially  remarkable.  For  this  evening  there 
was  no  particular  attraction,  so  they  determined  to  fill  it 
np  with  a  visit  to  the  Opera.  Tbe  King  retired  to  hil 
apartmeats,  and  tbe  royal  part/  broke  up. 
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The  theatre  was  Bpecially  brilliant,  being  crowded  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  pieces  — long  after  recollected  — 
were  the  **  Carnival  de  Venise/'  **  Le  Rossignol,"  and  '*  I^es 
IVoces  de  Ganache."  Lady  Clementina  Drummond  (later 
Davies)  was  present,  and  recalled  the  show  of  diamonds  and 
gala  dresses.  Brightest  of  all  was  the  Duchess.  It  was  an 
odd  and  characteristic  national  trait,  that  when  the  Duke 
was  observed  to  leave  his  box  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  of  the 
Orleans  family,  and  was  seen  to  "  pass  his  fingers  through 
the  hair  of  the  little  Duke  of  Charlres,"  the  pit  should 
have  applauded  "  h  plusieurs  reprices,*'  It  spoke  volumes 
for  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  of  the  Orleans  family, 
and  the  rather  coarse  flavor  which  pervaded  political  rela- 
tions in  France.  When  it  came  to  eleven  o'clock,  the 
Duchess  complained  of  fatigue  and  rose  to  go,  while  the 
Duke  attended  her  down-stairs  to  the  carriage,  intending  to 
return  and  see  the  ballet. 

At  this  time  the  Opera  House  was  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  occupied  a  laree  block  of  building  that  stood  isolated, 
the  entrance  for  Die  royal  family  being  in  a  side  street 
called  the  Rue  de  Rameau.  Visitors  to  rariswill  recollect 
that  this  portion  of  the  city  still  preserves  its  old  character, 
having  escaped  the  rage  of  the  levellers  and  beautifiers. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  while  there  is  a 
certain  air  of  Fqualor  which  is  yet  not  unpictnrefque. 
There  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and  a  group  of  equerries 
standing  at  the  door  to  attend  the  Duchess.  There  was 
only  a  solitary  sentry,  for  the  Duke,  disliking  the  cere- 
monial attending  roval  departures,  had  only  a  (hort  time 
before  desired  that  the  turning  out  of  the  cmard  should  be 
omitted.  All  were  bowing  ana  had  their  backs  turned  to 
the  street ;  the  footman  was  putting  up  the  steps,  and  the 
Duke,  stepping  back,  was  waving  his  hand  and  calling  out 
joyously,  '*  Ameu,  Caroline !  we  shall  soon  see  each  other 
again  1 "   Suddenly  a  figure  glided  from  the  Rue  Richelieu, 

Sassed  between  the  sentry  and  the  other  persons,  laid  one 
and  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Duke,  and  with  the  other  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  Leaving  the  weapon  in  the  wound,  he 
fled  round  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  darted 
down  the  Colbert  Passage.  So  sudden,  and  at  the  same 
so  efiiectuallv  accomplished,  was  the  deed,  that  the  aide-de- 
camp, De  Choiseul,  fancied  it  was  some  awkward  passer-by 
who  had  jostled  the  prince,  and  thrust  him  back  with  a 
**  Take  care  where  you  are  going."  Even  the  prince  had 
felt  nothing  but  a  push.  But  the  next  moment  he  tottered, 
and  easped  out  tnat  he  was  assassinated.  Instantly  the 
aide-de-camp,  the  sentry,  and  some  others  darted  off  in  pur- 
suit. The  assassin  had  all  but  escaped,  but  mistook  his 
road  and  was  captured. 

The  Duchess,  meanwhile,  had  heard  her  husband's  cry, 
and  would  have  flung  herself  over  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
but  was  stopped  by  her  attendants.  He  had  just  drawn 
the  fatal  weapon  from  his  breast  into  which  it  had  been 
plunged  nearly  up  to  the  hilt,  —  a  sharp  two-edged  blade, 
^was  staggering,  and  would  have  fallen  had  the  dot 
caught  him.  They  hurriedly  placed  him  on  a  bench  in  the 
passage,  and  opened  his  shirt  to  examine  the  wound.  She 
sank  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  was  trying  to  staunch 
the  blood,  when  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  dyine  —  a  priest  1 
Come,  my  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your  arms  1 ''  She  threw 
herself  on  him  and  clasped  him  to  her  heart.  She  was 
deluged  in  his  blood.  The  assassin  had  been  brought  into 
the  guard-house,  where  the  soldiers  could  fcarcely  be  re- 
strained from  dispatching  him  on  the  spot  An  ardent 
royalist  addressed  him,  **  Monster  1  by  whom  hast  thou 
been  urged  to  commit  such  a  crime  "  (this  objurgation  of 
prisoners  being  tolerably  common  in  France),  and  was 
**  shut  up,"  as  the  expression  is,  by  the  reply,  <*  By  the 
most  cruel  enemies  of  France."  It  was  at  nrst  sapiently 
thought  that  this  was  a  confession  of  conspiracy,  but  pro- 
fessional judges  later  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  be  sar- 
castic. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  had  been  carried  into  the  little 
ante-chamber  which  was  behind  the  royal  box,  the  most 
convenient  place  that  offiered  —  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  a  pnnce  could  ever  have  supposed  that  he  was  to 
die.    *Ko  such  reflection  at  least  would  have  occurred 


when  the  gay  party  retired  between  the  acts  after  witness- 
ing the  regular  operatic  agonies  of,  say,  the  tenor's  dying 
moments.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  more 
noble,  or  Christian,  or  becoming  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
could  have  been  conceived  than  the  way  in  which  this 
dying  Duke  comported  himself.  TVhen  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness, his  first  words  were,  **  Is  he  a  foreigner  ?  "  and 
on  being  told  that  he  was  not,  said  sadly,  *^  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman."  *Ihe  doctors 
had  now  arrived,  and  some  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  wretched  wife  was  on  her  knees;  her  rich  dress, 
flowers,  and  jewels  all  bathed  in  blood  ;  while  through  the 
slender  partition  came  the  loud  crash  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  sound  of  bursts  of  applause.  The  ballet  was  still 
goinff  on.  But  gradually  the  news  spread,  the  performance 
terminated,  and  the  audience  departed,  awe-stricken  and 
whispering.  That  night  there  was  a  brilliant  ball  at  the 
Duchess  of  Albuefera's,  to  which  the  news  was  presently 
brought.  The  dancing  stopped,  the  guests  gatnered  in 
.groups,  and  soon  silently  departed. 

Now  the  Duke's  own  surgeon  actively  applied  his  mouth 
to  the  wound  to  encourage  the  flow  of  blood,  for  the  prince 
was  oppressed  bythe  inward  bleeding  —  a  step  of  consid- 
erable risk.  "What  are  you  doing?"  he  said,  gently 
pushing  away  this  faithful  servant ;  **  the  wound  mav  be 
poisoned."  I^ow,  priests,  surgeons,  more  members  of  the 
family  began  to  fill  the  little  room;  his  little  girl  was 
brought  by  the  governess.  <*  Poor  child  1 "  he  murmured, 
«  may  you  be  less  unfortunate  than  your  family  has  been." 
All  that  he  longed  and  prayed  for  now  was  to  see  the 
King,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pardon 
of  the  assasfin.  This  was  no  romantic  whim,  but  his 
ardent,  eager  purpose,  up  to  the  last  moment. 

He  was  now  carried  into  the  committee  room  of  the  ad- 
ministration, where  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound.  Hie  great  Dupuytren  had  now  arrived,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  this  operation.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  patient's  resignation  and  piety.  It  was  then  that  he 
begged  that  his  two  illegitimate  children  should  be  brought 
to  him,  and  the  scene  begins  to  lose  something  of  its  dig- 
nity from  the  rather  demonstrative  "efiusion"  of  those 
about  him.     They  were  sent  for,  and  '*  two  graceful  little 

firls  "  were  roused  from  their  tikep  and  brought  in.  The 
>uches8  **  threw  herself  on  the  incident "  with  a  passionate 
excitement.  She  would  be  their  mother.  She  led  up  her 
own  little  daughter  to  them  with  the  invitation,  ^*  Embrace 
your  sister,"  and  whispered  to  her  husband,  '*  Charles,  I 
nave  three  children  now  1 "  An  austere  voice  —  that  of 
the  ascetical  Duchess  of  Angouldme —  came  from  behind 
the  couch,  **  She  is  sublime  1 "  The  "  two  graceful  liUle 
girls  "  were  later  adopted  into  the  family,  and  brought  up 
under  the  same  governess  with  the  lawful  ofispring.  To- 
wards three  o'clock  he  began  to  grow  weaker,  and  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church  were  administered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  the  Duke  making  his  confession  aloud,  and  ask- 
ing pardon  from  those  present  for  any  scandals  which  his 
life  nad  occasioned.  It  seems  rather  a  hard  lot  that  when 
a  person  of  such  distinction  in  France  dies,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  lev^e  of  all  the  important  function- 
aries of  the  kingdom,  who  come  to  ofier  their  compliment s^ 
or  at  least  sympathy,  at  so  dreadful  a  moment.  Tnus  "  the 
marshals  of  France  "  were  now  among  the  crowd  gathered 
round  the  couch,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  hurriedly 
made  up  out  of  such  stage  cushions  and  properties  as  came 
to  hana.  To  the  marshals  he  said,  he  wished  that  he 
could  have  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Still  he  was  looking  anxiously  for  the  king,  whom,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  they  did  not  wish  to  disturb,  and  was  listen- 
ing eagerly  for  the  sounds  of  his  arrival. 

At  last,  about  five  o'clock,  when  the  Duke  was  beginning 
to  sink,  he  cried  out,  **  I  hear  the  escort,"  and  the  clatter 
of  cavalry  was  heard  in  the  street.  The  narrow  approachea 
were  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  the  roused  inhaoitanta  of 
the  quarter  saw  with  wonder  the  flaring  torches  and  the 
glitter  of  arms.  Almost  the  first  words  of  the  Duke  were 
an  imploring  appeal  for  mercv  for  the  assassin.  The  King 
gently  but  wanly  put  it  aside.    *'My  son,  you  will  gel 
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belter.  We  will  ipeak  of  iMa  Again.  We  mnat  think  of 
jroD  now."  The  Prince  murmured,  "  And  yet  the  man'i 
pardoD  would  bAve  soothed  my  last  momenti.''  It  miut 
be  Hid  that  public  justice  migot  hare  made  this  lacrifice, 
u  the  persoD  most  iujared  required  it;  and  lome  extreme 

Ciisbment,  worae  io  sererity  than  death  itself,  might  have 
D  devised  to  saUsfy  tha  law. 

The  end  was  now  at  band.  With  an  ejaculation,  "  Ob, 
blessed  Virgin,  aid  me  I  Ob,  unhappy  France  1"  be  ex- 
pired. But  he  had  made  one  speech  which  almost  im- 
ported the  element  of  romance  into  the  i;baatty  scene. 
Tbe  malicious,  while  giving  credit  to  the  Orleans  family 
fbr  deep  grief  and  sympathy,  credited  tbem  with  a  certain 
eomplacenc^,  human  enough,  which  found  comfort  in  think- 
ing that  this  catastrophe  bad  effectually  cleared  tbe  road 
to  the  throne.  Had  such  a  feeling  been  in  their  breast,  it 
must  have  been  chilled  by  the  Htraogely  dramatic  incident 
that  occurred.  When  the  Duke  saw  tbe  Duchess  over- 
whelmed with  anguish  at  the  surgical  operation  they  were 
performing,  and  vaioly  tried  to  console  her,  he  suddenlv 
said,  in  a  strong  voice,  "  My  love,  yon  must  not  let  yourself 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  in  this  way.  You  must  take 
care  of  yourself  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  child  that  yon  bear 
next  your  heart  I " 

At  these  words,  continues  the  account,  a  sort  of  electric 
flutter  passed  over  all  present,  with  tbe  exception,  it  might 
be  insinuated,  of  tboM  whose  interests  the  news  promised 
to  afiecL  There  was  something,  indeed,  mysteriously 
apropos  in  this  sudden  announcement  of  lifo  in  tbe  midst 
of  death.  A  strange  mystical  being  who  bad  visions  bad 
been  brought  to  tbe  King  a  few  months  before,  and  had 
uttered  a  sort  of  exalted  prophecy,  "  Out  of  death  should 
spring  lifer'  These  words  were  now  recalled  over  the 
stage  couch  on  which  tbe  dead  prince  was  stretched. 

No  announcement  of  the  kind,  or  of  such  importance, 
was,  perhaps,  ever  made  under  such  circumstabces,  or  so 
much  apropos ;  and  thus  mysteriously  was  tbe  coming  of 
the  Count  or  Cuambobd  announced  to  ilie  world. 


Ab  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  long  familiar  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  was  born,  I  have  oflen  been 
■truck  with  tbe  many  illustrations  of  our  county's  scenery 
and  character  to  be  found  in  his  poems.  What  Virgil  has 
done  tor  Mantua  and  its  slow,  winding  river  \  what  Horace 
has  done  for  Bandusia  and  the  Apulian  Apennines ;  what 
Wordsworth  has  done  for  the  English  Lake],  and  Scott  for 
the  Highlands,  that  our  poet  has  done  for  tbe  homelier 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  in  Mid-Lincoln- 


They  live  for  us  in  hii  pages  depicted  with  all  the  truth 
uid  accuracy  of  a  photograph.  'Tbis,  I  think,  will  appAxr 
Irom  the  following  paper,  in  which  I  have  sought  to  br 


together  tbe  cbief  passages  that  bear  upon  Lincolnshire 
scenery  out  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems. 

And  to  begin  ^vith,  his  birthplace,  Somersbj  —  of  which 
parish  Mr.  Tennyson's  father  was  the  rector,   and  where 
ne  passed  with  little  interval  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life —  is  a  quiet,  wooded  village,  "pleasantly  situated," 
as  the  guide-books  Bay,  at  the  toot  of  the  South  Wold. 
The  country  about  it   Is  soft  and  pastoral,  with  small  vil- 
lages lying  close  together.     To  the   north  rises  the  long 
back  of  the  wold,  wiUi  its  steep  white  road  that  climbs  the 
hill  above  Thetford  :  to  the  south  the  land  slopes  gently  to 
a  small,  deep-channelled  brook  which  rises  not  far  from 
Someraby,   and   flows  just  below  the   parsonage   garden. 
Tbis  home-scene  is  pictured  to  ns  in  the  "  Ode  to  Memory, 
written  very  early  in  life,"  first  puhliihed  in  1830. 
"  Come  forth,  I  charge  thee  I  arise, 
Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  the  myriad  eyett 
Thou  come!!  not  with  shows  of  Sauniing  vines 
Unto  mine  inner  eye 
Divlnest  memory  1 


Tbon  wert  not  nnrsed  by  the  waierhll 

Which  ever  sounds  and  shine* 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  ihs  wall 

Of  purple  cliRit.  aloof  descried ; 

Come  from  the  woods  that  twit  the  gray  hill-dda. 

The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 

That  stand  besitle  my  ftther's  door. 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  diat  loves 

To  purl  o  er  matted  cress,  and  ribbtd  sand. 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves. 

Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  nm, 

In  every  eltraw  and  tarn, 
Tbe  Altered  tribute  of  the  roogh  woodland. 

Oh!  hither  lead  thy  feet  I 
Four  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds 

Upon  the  ridgfed  wolds; 
When  the  flrst  matin  song  hath  wak£d  load 
Over  tbe  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn, 
What  time  the  amber  mom 
Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-buDg  cloud." 


Ijon  of  the  local  scenery  —  "  the  woods  that  belt  the  grav 
bill-side"  —  the  trees  of  tbe  spot  —  elm  and  poplar  —  and, 
abore  all,  the  brook.  Tbis  brook  will  occur  again  and 
^ain  in  Mr.  Ten tivaon's  poems.  It  rises,  we  have  seen,  a 
little  way  above  Somersby,  runs  beneath  tbe  village,  as 
here  described,  over  "matted  cross  and  ribbfed  sand," 
"  narrow  "  —  for  a  boy  could  jump  it  —  with  deep  banks, 
eating  its  way  with  innumerable  Units  and  turnings,  and 
serving  to  drain  a  large  district,  "  drawing  into  i'a  narrow 
earthen  urn,  in  every  elbow  and  turn,  the  filtered  tribute 
of  the  rough  woodland."  A  little  below  Somersby  it  ia 
dammed  up  to  turn  a  smalt  water-mill.  And  there  by  it* 
banks  we  find  the  poet,  in  another  exquisite  lyric  —  "The 
Miller's  Daughter  "  —  published  in  1833. 

"  How  dear  to  me  in  youth,  my  love. 

Was  everything  about  the  mill : 
Tbe  black  and  silent  pool  abore, 

"The  pool  beneath  tnat  ne'er  stood  still ; 
The  meal-sieliB  on  the  whitened  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  mislj  by  the  Hosting  meal  I 
I  loved  from  off  the  bridge  to  bear 

The  rushing  sound  the  water  made. 
And  see  the  fish  that  everywhere 

la  the  back-current  glanced  and  played; 
Iaw  down  the  tall  flag-fiower  that  sprung 

Beside  the  noisy  slepping-i tones. 
And  tba  massed  cbesmat  boaghs  that  hung 

Thick  studded  over  with  white  cooes." 

The  brook  has  a  sandy  bottom,  where  shoals  of  small 
fish  delight  to  disport  themselves.  And  it  ma^  be  that  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Tennyson  took  his  limUe  in  "Enid," 
where  the  panic-stricken  followers  of  false  L^moura  vaniah 
at  the  charge  of  Geraint,  — 

"  Like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 
Bat  if  a  mm  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  B  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  tha  creasy  islets  white  witb  flowers." 

Allusions  to  the  same  brook  may  be  seen  b  "  In  Memo- 
riam,"  No.  xcviii.,  whero  it  is  described  as  swerving 


It  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  below  Somersby,  "  a  riv- 
ulet, then  a  river,"  and  after  a  course  of  some  length, 
through  thorp  and  village,  taking  its  name  from  each  in 
turn.  It  enters  tbe  sea  at  a  spot  called  Gibraltar  Point, 
where  it  forms  Wunfleet  haven.  Here  begins  that  long 
line  of  sand-hills  or  dunes  which  etretches  northward  to 
tbe  Humber,  and  which  b^  a  narrow  ridge  words  off  tha 
German  Ocean  from  tbe  rich  Lincolnahire  marah,  a  tract 
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of  pasture  land  varying  from  fonr  to  eight  miles  in  width, 
which  lies  between  Uie  sea  and  the  wold. 

These  sand-bills,  with  the  flat  shore  on  the  one  side  and 
the  fertile  marsh  on  the  other,  find  frequent  mention  in 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poems.  His  first  sight  of  the  sea  was  on 
the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  and  there  it  is  known  that  many 
of  his  earlier  poems  were  written  and  revised,  irapa  Bam 

vcikuAKoiff^io  BaXaffiFfis. 

The  quotations  will  show  how  accurately  he  has  seized 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  coast,  its  lone-retreating  tides, 
its  salt  creeks,  its  heavy-plunging  seas.  Thus,  to  go  back 
to  the  "  Ode  to  Memory  : "  — 

"  Artist-like 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labors  of  thine  early  days  : 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be, 
Whether  the  hieh  field  or  the  boshless  Pike : 
Or  even  a  sand-bnilt  ridge 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottage,  whence  we  see 
Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh, 
-    When  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Emblems  or  glimpses  of  eternity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky." 

In  the  "  Palace  of  Art "  we  have  these  picturesque  lines :  — 

**  A  still  salt  pool  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land    . 
Their  moon-led  waters  white." 

• 

There  we  see  our  coast  at  low  water,  with  its  shallow 
creeks  banked  in  by  amber  bars  of  sand  ;  and  in  '*  Locks- 
ley  Hall "  we  have  that  same  coast  in  another  aspect :  — 

*'  Locksley  Hall  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  flats^ 
And  the  hollow  ocean  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts." 

We  hear  in  this  the  mighty  sound  of  the  breakers,  as  they 
fiing  themselves  at  full  tide  with  long-gathered  force  upon 
the  slope  sands  of  Skegness  or  Maplethorpe  on  the  Lin- 
colnshire coast.  Nowhere  is  ocean  grander  in  a  storm; 
nowhere  is  the  thunder  of  the  sea  louder,  nor  its  waves 
higher,  nor  the  spread  of  their  waters  on  the  beach  wider. 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  pictured  it  all  in  a  splendid  passage  in 
one  of  his  latest  works,  *<  The  Last  Tournament :  "  — 


M 


Arthur — deigned  not  use  of  word  or  sword  — 

But  let  the  drunkard 

Fall.    As  the  crest  of  some  slow  dashing  wave 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table  shore 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves. 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud. 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing.' 


** 


The  only  fault  here  is  the  un  worthiness  of  the  obiect  which 
suggests  the  comparison.  But  the  simile  itself  is  mag- 
nificent, and  reminds  one  of  Virgil's  *'  neque  ipso  monte 
minor  procumbit"  (Greorg.  HI.,  1177),  a  poet  to  whom 
Mr.  Tennyson  offers  many  points  of  resemblance. 

Three  other  passages  I  find  which  bear  evidence  of  be- 
ingcomposed  on  recollections  of  the  Lincolnshire  shore. 

This  from  «  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  :  "  — 


u 


So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as  when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame  way. 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spray." 


And  this  from  the  *'  Lotos  Eaters :  "  — 

"  How  sweet  it  were  , 
To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray.' 

And  this  from  the  same  poem :} — 

**  The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 
In  the  red  west        •        •        .        •        • 
They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore." 


»» 


With  regard  to  the  last,  I  mav  remark  that  Sir  H.  Holland, 
in  his  very  interesting  **  Life  Recollections,"  expresses 
surprise  that  no  writer  in  prose  or  verse  has  noticed  the 

Ehenomenon  of  the  sun  and  moon  both  at  full  above  the 
orizon  at  the  same  time.  But  he  must  have  overlooked 
these  lines,  which  show  that  long  aeo  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
seen  and  recorded  this  very  sight  Where  he  saw  it  ad- 
mits of  hardly  a  doubt — on  the  low  dunes  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire coast,  where  at  one  time  the  red  sun  may  be  seen 
setting  over  the  wide  marsh,  and  the  full  moon  rising  out 
of  the  eastern  sea. 

Probably  it  was  from  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Tenny- 
son watched  those  glorious  autumn  sunsets  which  painters 
are  familiar  with  on  our  flat  coast,  one  of  which  he  has 
sketched  for  us  in  a  single  line :  — 

"  The  wide-winged  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh." 

Farther  illustrations  of  the  Lincolnshire  landscape,  and 
particularly  the  landscape  about  Somersby,  are  met  with 
in  "  In  Memoriam,"  Ixxxvii.,  xciii.,  xcviii.,  xcix.,  c.  —  Edi- 
tion 1850.  Here  we  find  many  a  characteristic  of  the 
county.  The  **  sheep-walk  up  the  windy  wold ; "  the 
*'  knoll  where  the  cattle  love  to  lie  in  summer,  adorned 
with  ''ash  and  haw,"  the  ash  being  preeminently  the 
Lincolnshire  tree,  and  noticed  elsewhere  by  the  poet  for 
its  backwardness  in  coming  into  leaf :  — 


<« 


I* 


Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 

To  clothe  herself  when  all  the  woods  are  green. 

And  again,  — 

''  Black  as  the  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March." 

The  '*  quarry,"  trenched  along  the  chalk  hill«  the  brook, 
"pleasant  fields  and  farms,"  the  trees  with  unlopped 
boughs,  not  trimmed  up  to  the  likeness  of  radishes,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  counties,  but  free  to  spread  their  "  dark 
arms  "  over  field  and  lane.  One  other  mark  of  the  district 
may  be  noticed  from  *'  In  Memoriam,"  xxviii.,  and  that  is 
the  nearness  of  the  Lincolnshire  villages  to  each  other  — 
as  evidenced  by  the  poet  hearing  at  one  time  four  peals  of 
Christmas  bells.  It  is  the  custom  in  Lincolnshire  to  ring 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  a  late 
traveller  at  that  period  of  the  year  may  oflen  realize  for 
himself  the  following  description :  — 

''  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ 
The  moon  is  hid  :  the  night  is  still. 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

"Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 

From  far  and  near  on  mead  and  moor. 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound. 

"  Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease ; 
Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  and  peace, 
Peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind." 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  illustrations  of  Lincolnshire 
scenery  to  be  derived  from  Mr. '  Tennyson's  works,  and 
these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list.  ***Mariana,"  *'The 
Dying  Swan,"  and  "  The  May  Queen,"  are  full  of  rem- 
iniscences of  Lincolnshire —  Lincolnshire  landscape,  Lin- 
colnshire skyscape,  and  Lincolnshire  wild-flowers. 

Take  this  from  "  Mariana : "  — 

"  From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 

Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn. 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  mom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange." 

The  erange  itself  still  exists  amongst  us,  with  its  old 
moat  unnealthily  near,  and  sluggish,  stagnant  waters  thick- 
coated  with  duck-weed,  just  as  it  is  here  described :  — 

"  About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  with  blackened  water  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept." 
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These  marish-moflses,  *'  green  and  still/'  appear  again  in 
^  The  Dying  Swan,"  which  opens  with  a  sketch  sad  enough, 
bat  which  will  be  recognized  as  Lincolnshire  under  its  least 
cheerful  aspect,  when  the  east  wind  prevails ;  — 


« 


The  plain  was  grassj,  wild,  and  bare, 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air. 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  nnder-roof  of  doleful  gray." 

The^  desolate  feeling  called  forth  here  is  kept  up  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  poem — lines  of  matchless  melody, 
descriptive  of  common,  familiar  growths,  such  as  the  local- 
ity presented  to  his  view  :  — 

"  And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds. 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank, 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds« 
And  the  wan-worn  thorns  of  the  echoing  bank, 
And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddyiDg  song." 

From  the  '*  May  Queen  **  I  may  quote,  as  illustrative  of 
the  landscape  — 

"  You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  lone,  gray  fields  at  night : 
When  from  the  dry,  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass,  and  the  sword -grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pool." 

This  enumeration  of  the  various  grasses  leads  us  to  the 
allusions  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  to  the  wild-flowers  of 
our  land.  A  whole  garland  of  these  might  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  the  **  May  Queen "  alone ;  and  conspicuous 
among  them  would  be  the  marsh  marigold,  **  which  shines 
like  fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray.  Nor  is  it  for  our 
wild-flowers  onlv  that  we  look  in  these  poems.  In  one 
short  piece  entitled  "  Song,"  which  stands  next  to  the 
'*  Ode  to  Memory  "  and  with  it  was  published  in  18S0,  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  given  us  a  garden  —  an  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish garden,  with  old-fashioned  English  flowers,  in  the 
season  of  decay  —  such  a  garden  as  may  still  be  found 
attached  to  quiet,  simple  homes  in  Lincolnshire.  I  shall 
ask  for  space  to  quote  the  whole  of  it :  — 


« 


A  Spirit  haunts  the  yearns  last  hours, 

Dwelling  amid  their  yellowing  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks ; 

For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly. 

At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 

In  the  walks. 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 

Of  the  mouldering  flowers : 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger  lily. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hushed,  and  close 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death  ; 

My  very  heart'  faints,  and  my  whole  soul  grieves. 

At  the  moist,  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves. 

And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath. 

And  the  last  year's  rofie. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  in  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily." 

What  true  and  faithful  painting  I  And  this  was  written 
more  than  forty  years  ago!  —  Wore  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
was  heard  of.  Painter  and  poet,  not  a  few  of  them  have 
since  trodden  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  footstep?,  and  earned  a 
just  renown  by  careful  and  minute  delineation  of  Nature. 
"  More  can  raise  the  flowers  now,  for  all  have  eot  the 
seed." 

All  honor  to  him  who  first  introduced  it  amongst  us 
—  who  *<  once  in  a  golden  hour  *'  cast  this  seed  into  the 
earth,  who  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  glory  of  common 


things  —  enforces  more  than  any  man  of  this  generation 
the  JSlaster's  lesson,  "  consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow  "  — 
taught  us  to  see  in  the  meanest  object  at  our  feet  the  work 
of  a  Divine  Architect,  full  of  wisdom  and  full  of  beauty, 
«  a  miracle  of  design." 

For  illustration  of  Lincolnshire  character  we  naturally 
turn  to  those  well  known  personages,  **  The  Northern 
Farmers,"  old  and  new  style.  As  regards  the  first,  I  will 
only  say  that  he  is  a  type  of  the  past :  that  the  man,  like 
the  mastodon,  no  longer  exists  amongst  us.  That  he  did 
exist,  and  that  Mr.  Tennyson  saw  him,  I  have  no  doubt. 
But  he  has  long  been  in  his  grave,  and  a  more  refined  heir 
stalks  about  his  fields. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  he,  too,  with  his  horse 
"  Proputty,"  is  of  a  bygone  age.  The  present  Lincoln- 
shire farmer  goes  to  market  in  a  gig,  or  oftener  by  raiL 
But  though  the  outward  man  has  perished,  not  so  has  his 
teaching.  Not  to  marry  the  governess;  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  wiUi  a  dowry ;  the  value  of  money ;  how  the  having  it 
makes  a  "  good  un ; "  the  want  of  it,  the  thief ;  these  are 
sentiments  by  no  means  obsolete,  not  confined  to  one  class, 
or  one  country,  or  one  age.  Materfamilias  in  her  London 
house  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Northern  Farmer  on 
all  these  pointa.  Only  she  hardly  expresses  herself  so 
forcibly. 

And  it  is  for  this,  for  the  wonderful  vigor  and  raci- 
ness  of  the  language,  Uiat  the  poem  before  us,  and  its 
pendant,  are  so  truly  admirable  and  valuable.  Our  dear 
old  Doric  dialect  is  —  I  grieve  to  say  -■ —  dying  out.  H.  M 
Inspector  is  robbing  us  of  our  fathers'  tongue.  We  see  the 
spoiler  everywhere  at  his  ruthless  work,  and  we  are  power- 
less to  stop  him.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  all  talk  alixe  and 
spell  alike,  and  all  alike  use  words  to  conceal  our  real 
tnoufirhts.  The  more  the  reason  that  we  should  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Tennyson  for  thus  preserving  to  us  two  types  of  the 
yet  unsophisticated  Lincoln  farmer  in  these  imperishable 
poems. 

I  am  no  critic,  but  when  I  heai:  what  the  critics  say,  the 
talk  there  is  of  Mr.  Tennyson  wanting  force,  and  the  power 
to  individualize,  I  wish  to  ask  where  will  you  find  these 
qualities  if  not  in  the  two  "  Northern  Farmers  "  ? 

Perhaps  I  might  add  to  their  portraits  —  as  distinct  as 
they  in  individuality—  the  sketch  of  Sur  Walter  Vivian  in 
the  epilogue  to  the  Princess,  whom,  as  a  Lincolnshire  man, 
I  would  fain  claim  for  a  compatriot :  — 

"No little  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 
A  great  broad-shouldered,  genial  Englishman, 
A  lord  of  fat  prize  oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano,  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none ; 
Fair-haired  and  redder  than  a  windy  mom. 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him,  of  those 
That  stood  we  nearest  ~  now  addressed  to  speech  — 
Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy." 

Lincolnshire  has  hitherto  had  scarce  justice  done  her. 
Viewed  by  the  hasty  traveller  from  the  railroad  which 
passes  over  the  fens  and  avoids  the  hill  country,  she  has 
been  denied  a  claim  to  beauty  —  *^  a  flat  land,  a  prosaic 
land,  a  land  of  com  and  cattle ;  rich,  if  you  like,  as  old 
Boeotia  was  rich  in  material  riches,  in  fat  sheep  and  oxen, 
but  not  rich  in  interest  for  the  tourist,  not  a  land  to  foster 
genius  and  feed  the  imagination." 

But  surely  the  truth  is  otherwise.  Lincolnshire -— a 
great  part  of  it  —  in  home  pastoral  scenery  is  not  behind 
other  counties,  while  in  her  wide-extended  views,  in  her 
open  wolds,  in  her  sounding  shore  and  shining  sands,  in 
her  glorious  pansh  churches,  with  their  gigantic  steeples, 
she  has  charms  and  beauties  of  her  own.  And  as  to  fos- 
tering genius  has  she  not  proved  herself  to  be  the  **  meet 
nurse  of  a  poetic  child  "  ?  For  here,  be  it  remembered, 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  in  Mid- Lincoln  shire,  Alfred 
Tennyson  was  born ;  here  he  spent  all  his  earliest  and 
freshest  days;  here  he  first  felt  the  divine  afflatus,  and 
found  fit  material  for  his  muse. 
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PARISIAN  JOURNALISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

I. 

Will  the  reflectiire  reader  ask  himself  why  it  is  that 
French  journalists  absorb  so  much  larger  a  share  of  pablic 
attention  than  the  newspaper  writers  of  other  countries  ? 
They  are  not  more  argumentative  than  the  Englbh,  they 
are  unquestionably  less  wise  than  Germans,  they  yield  to 
Americans  in  the  versatility  of  polepiical  invective,  and 
even  to  the  Irish  in  their  favorite  art  of  screaming  about 
nothing  ;  as  to  epigrammatic  wit,  the  Italians  with  their 
pasquinades  are,  in  this  respect,  more  than  their  masters. 
Frenchmen  themselves  explain  the  interest  they  excite  by 
pretending  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  human  thought ; 
but  this  is  a  little  piece  of  vanity  with  not  much  trum  in 
it  The  French  are  great  adapters  and  magnifiers  of  other 
men's  ideas,  but  their  genius  is  not  of  the  inventive  sort. 
All  that  is  practical  in  their  political  theories  comes  to 
them  from  England  or  America;  and  when  the  Communal- 
ists  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  what 
seemed  to  ihem  a  new  and  indispensable  right  —  that  is 
local  self-government  —  thev  were  only  claiming  an  insti- 
tution which  has  flourished  in  Britain  for  now  five  hundred 
years.  Even  in  philosophy,  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  are  credited  by  their  countrymen 
with  having  been  the  first  apostles  of  rationalism,  did 
nothing  but  follow  the  lead  of  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  and  as 
their  writings  were  at  bottom  rather  attacks  upon  Popery 
and  the  Jesuits  than  deliberate  impeachments  of  the 
Christian  dogma,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  virtually 
continuers  of  the  Reformation.  The  Revolutionists  of  '98 
certainly  seemed  to  go  a  good  way  in  experimental  noveltv, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  their  vagaries  which, 
if  we  look  to  it,  can  be  accepted  as  original.  When  they 
beheaded  their  king  and  republicanized  the  calendar,  they 
repeated  acts  perpetrated  with  much  less  fuss  and  disorder 
b^  the  Roundheads  ;  their  Rights  of  Man  were  a  plagia- 
nam  —  on  paper,  for  few  of  the  "  Rights  '*  took  living  effect 
—  of  Magna  Charta  and  of  the  Retti  del  popolo  promul- 
gated by  Thomas  Aniello  (Masaniello)  at  Naples  in  1648  ; 
their  Goddess  Reason  had  been  imagined  so  far  back  as 
1535  by  that  Anabaptist  fanatic  John  Bokkold  —  better 
known  as  John  of  jLeyden  —  who  stirred  up  Munster 
against  its  bishop-prince,  and  held  anarchical  revels  in  the 
City  for  six  months ;  and  even  that  Queerest  of  Republican 
innovations,  which  consisted  in  placing  military  command- 
ers under  the  constant  supervision  of  civil  commissioners, 
was  sifnply  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  whose  meddlesome 
deputies,  as  we  know,  hampered  and  plagued  Marlborough 
almost  to  perdition.  France,  it  may  be  urged,  has  artistic 
and  literary  renown,  a  great  name  in  science,  imm^inse 
military  glory,  and  a  moral  influence  reaching  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  her  own  territory;  but  these  again  are 
catch  phrases  which  do  not  bear  very  close  examination.' 
France  has  owned  neither  a  Michael  Angelo  nor  a  Rubens, 
a  Dante  nor  a  Shakespeare,  a  Galileo  nor  a  Newton,  a 
Mozart  nor  a  Rossini.  As  to  military  glory,  before  Napo- 
leon, who  was  a  Corsican,  vanquished  the  armies  of  aia- 
united  and  distracted  Germany,  the  military  annals  of 
France  offered  a  long  series  of  such  crushing  defeats  as 
Cressv,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  Pavia,  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
Malplaquet,  Oudenarde  and  Rosbach,  only  checkered,  here 
and  there,  by  a  few  easy  triumphs  over  weak  neighbors,  or 
by  noisy  internecine  struggles,  so  that  nowaday  partisans 
of  the  white  flag  are  reduced  to  boasting  over  the  one 
victory  of  Fontenoy,  which  was  gained  not  by  a  French- 
man, but  by  Marshal  Saxe,  a  German.  Turning  now  to 
moral  influence,  we  see  that  whereas  an  Englishman  finds 
his  language,  literature,  and  institutions  thriving  over  a 
third  of  the  globe,  and  whereas  SpaniaVds,  Portuguese, 
Dutchmen,  and  Germans  can  point  to  prosperous  settle- 
ments of  their  foundino;  in  North  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  Frenchmen  have  done  so  little  to 
propagate  their  name  and  customs  by  colonizing,  that  Al- 
geria itself  would  retain  not  a  trace  of  them  if  once  the 
garrisons  were  removed.     To  be  sure  these  circumstances 


nee<l  not  constitute  a  reason  why  we  English  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  French,  but  they  make  us  wonder  why 
such  a  comparatively  inferior  nation  should  arouse  se  much 
more  attention  than  ourselves,  as  they  undoubtedly  do. 
Great  as  our  own  power,  and  successful  as  our  own  insti- 
tutions may  be,  we,  as  Englishmen,  cannot  be  in  perpetual 
adoration  before  them  ;  but  that  foreign  states  should  rank 
us  rather  below  than  on  a  line  with  the  French,  and  should 
have  done  so  from  time  immemorial,  both  when  France 
reared  her  head  and  crowed  and  when  she  lay  bruised 
under  our  feet,  is  a  mysterious  thing  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  seeking  the  causes  of  France's  popularity 
outside  her  actual  achievements  or  deserts. 

But  we  need  not  search  far.  Frenchmen  owe  their  pop- 
ularity not  bO  much  to  their  qualities  as  to  their  defects, 
though  it  should  be .  noticed  that  their  defects,  being  ex- 
empt from  hypocrisy,  oflen  wear  an  honester  look  than 
other  people's  virtues.  If  the  French  affected  British  pro- 
priety, German  gravity,  Spanish  superciliousness,  or  if 
they  were  servile  as  the  Italians,  we  might  speak  in  severe 
terms  of  their  ungovernable  natures,  their  inordinate  bump- 
tiousness, factiousness,  and  immorality.  But  how  be  angry 
with  men  who  are  the  first  to  lau?h  at  their  own  vices,  and 
who  yet  retain  self-respect  enough  to  show  that  they  think 
none  the  worse  of  themselves  for  being  sinners  ?  It  is  in 
this  inner  consciousness  of  innocence  that  lies  the  great 
charm  of  the  French;  they  do  wrong,  but  there  is  such  a 
smiling  candor  in  their  waywardness  that  it  disarms  cen- 
sure. British  and  German  vice  is  an  ugly  thing  because 
it  is  underhand  and  cloaked  with  a  pretence  of  respecta- 
bility which  renders  it  doubly  otfensive.  If  we  look  at  a 
crowd  of  young  English  people  disporting  themselves 
loosely  in  a  casino,  we  see  at  once  by  their  constrained 
attitudes  or  by  their  bobterous  gayety  that  they  are  ill  at 
ease  and  trying  to  stifle  the  prickings  of  their  consciences 
which  tell  them  that  they  are  misbehaving  themselves. 
Some,  perhaps,  are  cynically  dissolute,  but  the  majority  are 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  will  slink  away  from  the  place  of 
riot,  dreading  to  be  seen,  and  consequently  throwing  upon 
themselves  and  their  dissipation  an  air  wholly  disreputable. 
In  the  same  way  a  young  Spaniard  who  stalks  off  grandly 
from  a  house  of  debauchery  to  pay  his  orisons  at  the 
shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  and  who,  in  speaking  to  a  tailor 
whose  bill  he  does  not  intend  to  pay,  adopts  a  tone  of 
grandiloquent  haughtiness,  is  a  grotesque  creature  exciting 
little  sympathy.  But  a  Frenchman  who  laughingly  brags 
that  he  has  got  the  better  of  his  tailor,  and  French  people 
of  both  sexes  who  revel  at  casinos,  are  all  in  their  ways 
funny  and  seductive  ;  because  there  is  not  one  among  them, 
man  or  woman,  but  feels  that  his  or  her  mission  in  this 
life  is  amusement,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a 
secret  of  the  matter.  Viewed  in  this  light  Frenchmen 
occupy  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  the  position  filled  in 
private  circles  by  those  merry,  bright- witted  rakes  who, 
with  impunity,  do  and  say  things  for  which  steadier  persons 
would  be  ostracised.  They  are  in  fact  the  spoiled  children 
of  this  earth,  whom  we  love  in  our  own  despite,  and  to- 
wards whose  extravagances,  political  and  social,  we  shall 
always  feel  indulgently.  We  do  not  envy  them  their  in- 
stitutions, and  ofl^n,  aloud,  we  thank  Heaven  that  we  are 
not  as  these  men  are;  but,  inwardly,  we  rejoice  that  there 
should  be  a  nation  ever  ready  to  put  our  own  unspoken 
thoughts  into  words,  and  to  fling  stones  for  us  at  the  many 
fallacies,  humbugs,  and  prejudices  which  we  dare  not  assail 
ourselves.  In  this  respect  the  cncourai^ements  we  bestow 
on  the  French  resemble  not  only  the  kindness  we  cherish 
for  rakes,  but  also  the  patronage  which  noblemen  of  old 
used  to  vouchsafe  to  court  jesters,  whom  they  egged  on  to 
sav  spiteful  things  and  to  plav  pranks  against  big  people 
who  could  not  be  molested  otherwise.  If  the  jester  was 
whipped  for  his  pains,  the  nobles  put  on  a  virtuous  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  quite  deserved 
it;  and  so  we,  when  the  l<rench  have  got  into  trouble 
through  trying,  with  our  warm  approval,  to  effect  some- 
thing, say  a  revolution  or  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
whicn  we  have  not  the  slightest  deare  to  see  attempted 
on  our  shores— so  we  moralize  finely  over  their  failure  and 
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say :  **  What  could  you  expect  of  such  a  people  ?  "  After 
the  cruel  humiliations  of  tneir  late  war  and  the  Commune, 
it  looked  as  if  the  French  had  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the 
cat's  paw  part  they  had  been  made  to  play  by  other  na- 
tions, and  their  serious  writers  inveighed  in  bitter  terms 
against  the  foreigners  who  had  always  goaded  them  on  to 
ridiculous  or  perilous  adventures  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
then  lefl  them  in  the  lurch.  "Foreigners,"  they  said, 
"  were  delighted  to  see  us  liberate  the  Italians,  but  they 
gave  us  no  help,  and  would  have  given  us  none  if  our 
generous  folly  had  drawn  down  on  us,  as  it  very  nearly 
did,  a  coalition  of  all  Grermany.  It  pleased  them  again  to 
see  us  try  to  civilize  Mexico,  and  found  there  an  empire 
which  should  check  the  United  States;  but  they  left  us  to 
manage  this,  as  also  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question-, 
single-handed ;  just  as  they  would  have  had  us,  single- 
handed,  go  forth  to  free  the  Poles,  defend  the  Danes,  and 
save  Saxony  and  Hanover  from  being  swallowed  up.  As 
to  home  matters,  foreigners  seem  to  regard  our  country  as 
an  Insensible  body  politic  on  which  the  most  venturesome 
experiments  can  be  practised  as  in  corpore  vili ;  and  dema- 
gogues^ like  Gambetta,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Delescluze  are 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  verv  men  who  are  loud- 
est in  denouncing  the  Radicals  of  their  own  lands.  We 
have  been  pricked  on,  in  short,  to  act  as  the  Quixotes  and 
clowns  of  Europe ;  and  if  now  and  then  we  appeared  to 
lead  other  nations,  we  did  so  only  like  those  unlucky  sap- 
pers who  walk  in  the  van  of  armies.  It  is  not  the  sappers 
who  have  settled  the  line  of  march  ;  those  who  did  that 
are  behind,  but  the  sappers  are  sent  in  front  to  clear  the 
way  and  run  the  risks  of  ambush." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  Frenchmen  wrote  in  the 
first  hours  that  followed  defeat ;  but  their  fit  of  perspicacitv 
was  short-lived.  Now  that  thirty  months  have  elapsed, 
they  have  resumed  their  old  habit  of  laughing  at  them- 
selves and  at  others,  of  blustering,  quarrelling,  cutting 
capers,  and  shouting ;  and  Europe  surveys  them  with  the 
tame  wondering  curiosity  as  before,  setting  them  down  for 
a  people  who  are  decidedly  incorrigible,  and  who,  victori- 
ous or  beaten,  will  continue  to  amuse,  frighten,  and  scanda- 
lize other  nations  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  being 
so,  it  may  please  the  reader  to  be  introduced  familiarly  to 
the  score  or  so  of  journalists  who  sway  French  people, 
such  as  they  are,  and  make  up  what  is  popularly  called 
"the  great  voice  of  the  French  Press."  The  present 
writer  speaks  of  them  from  personal  knowledge,  and  will 
endeavor  to  sketch  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  natural 
colors. 


ir. 


A  name  that  is  often  quoted  in  London  papers  is  that  of 
M.  John  Lemoinne,  who  writes  for  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
There  are  plenty  of  English  essayists  as  clever  as  M. 
Lemoinne,  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  public,  and 
never  will  be  ;  but  to  see  a  Frenchman  write  sound  sense 
without  rhapsody  appears  so  strange  a  thing  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  that  whenever  M.  Lemoinne  puts  his  hand 
to  a  long  leader  we  hear  of  it  from  Lerwick  to  Land's 
End.  Perhaps  ft  ought  to  gratify  us  that  M.  Lemoinne 
was  brou<^ht  up  in  England,  owed  his  first  successes  to  a 
thorough  Knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  speaks  our 
language  with  a  musical  purity  not  oflen  found  even 
amongst  us  natives.  He  is  now  fifty*  eight,  and  is  a 
thoughtful,  undemonstrative  man,  who  wears  a  white  neck- 
cloth, and  has  passed  his  manhood  in  wondering  why 
France  should  not  adapt  herself  to  British  institutions. 
About  two  years  ago  he  let  himself  be  converted  to  Re 
publican  ism,  much  as  a  man  is  converted  to  swallowing  a 
black-draught ;  but  he  readily  seized  on  the  Fusion  as  a 
pretext  for  changing  sides  again,  and  when  the  Count  de 
Chambord's  letter  of  renunciation  was  made  public  there 
was  not  an  unhappier  face  in  Paris  than  M.  Lemoinne's. 

In  his  solemn  way,  M.  Lemoinne  has  two  bugbears  :  1st, 
the  British  newspaper  which  writes  up  M.  Gambetta  in 
one  column  and  sneers  down  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  next; 
and  2d,  the  British  politician  of  the  Palmerston  school, 
who  asserts  that  Frenchmen  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  can 


only  be  managed  by  a  government  like  the  Second  Em- 
pire. Full  two  thirds  of  the  leaders  M.  Lemoinne  has  ever 
penned  are  protests  against  the  latter  proposition ;  and 
during  the  Empire,  M.  Lenioini^e  was  backed  up  by  a  most 
distinguished  phalanx  of  Anglophilists,  such  as  MM.  St. 
Marc  Girardin,  Eugene  Forcade,  Prdvost  Paradol,  and 
£douard  Hervd,  the  last  of  whom  alone  survives. 

Of  these  gentlemen  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  knew 
the  British  Constitution  as  well  as  if  it  were  an  invention 
of  their  own.  When  Mr.  Bright  thundered  a^inst  this  or 
that  "  superannuated  contrivance ; "  when  Mr.  Beale's  good 
friends  pulled  up  the  Park  railings,  when  Mr.  Stuart  Mill 
lent  his  countenance  to  woman  auffra^  or  crotchety  agra- 
rian schemes,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  dished  the  Whigs  in 
the  ingenious  fashion  we  remember,  M.  Lemoinne  and  his 
CO- thinkers  all  uttered  piercing  cries  as  if  they  were  being 
personally  molested.  If  or  all  Uiat  thev  made  few  proselytes 
outside  the  ranks  of  educated  Frenchmen.  Parisians  ap- 
proved their  articles  because  the  Debals  and  other  papers  in 
which  their  effusions  were  published  were  much  disliked  by 
the  Emperor ;  and  being  disagreeable  to  the  reigning  poten- 
tate has  always  been  a  powerful  element  in  French  politics. 
But  average  Parisians  were  sceptical  as  to  the  panaceal 
properties  of  the  British  Constitution  for  distempers  of  the 
body  politic ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  the  An- 
glophilists were  carried  onwards  by  the  tide  of  events,  or 
left  high  and  dry  miles  behind  it 

M.  Herv^,  who  is  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  an 
amiable,  scholarly  writer,  much  terrified  by  the  unwashed 
face  of  democracy — M.  Herv<  still  does  battle  for  West- 
minster customs  in  his  journal,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  Orleans  family  ;  but  M.  Lemoinne  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  opinion,  except  that  everything  and  everybody 
are  going  wrong.  A  short  while  since,  he  declared  rue* 
fully  that  Reason  had  ceased  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
matters,  and  he  is  in  just  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  mav 
cause  us  to  hear  any  morning  that  he  has  retired  from  mil- 
itant journalism.  The  readers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  would  not  complain  of  this,  for  they  might  get  a 
new  series  of  literary  essays  like  the  '*  Life  of  Brummel," 
"  English  Electoral  Habits,"  and  "  Caroline  of  Brunswick," 
which  first  drew  public  notice  on  M.  Lemoinne  some  thirty 
years  ago ;  but  journalists  at  once  learned,  able,  and  tem- 
perate are  everywhere  so  scarce  that  one  must  hope  M. 
Lemoinne  will  be  content  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
nor  be  disgusted  because  he  cannot  lift  it  out  of  its  way- 
ward grooves. 

M.  Lemoinne  is  not  decorated,  nor  has  he  ever  sought  a 
post  under  Government,  though  he  could  long  ago  have 
had  his  pick  of  good  places  for  the  asking.  The  reason  of 
this  abstinence  is  that  M.  Lemoinne  looks  upon  journalism 
as  being  itself  a  profession,  the  baton  in  which  is  a  charac- 
ter for  independence  and  truth,  which  character  M.  Li- 
moinne  has  got.  A  prefectship  would  be  no  promotion, 
and  indeed  it  might  put  him  in  grievous  straits ;  for  if  M. 
Lemoinne  were  appointed  prefect,  he  would  not  fail  to  com- 
mence ruling  on  British  principles.  With  Hallam  for  his 
daily  guide,  Blackstone  for  his  philosopher  and  friend,  he 
would  measure  the  length  of  his  prerogatives  by  those  of  a 
Lord- Lieutenant ;  whereat  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
perceiving  that  he  neither  imprisoned  anybody,  nor  sup 
pressed  newspapers,  nor  had  recourse  to  the  military  to 
disperse  meetings  of  orderly  citizens  assembled  to  discuss 
politics,  would  conclude  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  a  French  official,  and  dismiss  him  with 
ignominy. 

To  speak  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  in  the  same  breath  with 
temperate  journalism  seems  a  strong  measure,  but  the 
shock  may  be  broken  by  coupling  with  M.  Veuil lot's  name 
that  of  M.  Ernest  Rdnan,  M.  Lemoinne's  colleague  on  the 
Debats,  Now,  M.  Rdnan  is  the  champion  of  free- thought, 
and  M.  Veuillot  the  beadle  of  Catholic  orthodoxy ;  vet  by 
a  freak  of  fate  these  two  gentlemen,  who  stand  at  the  op- 
posite poles  of  journalism,  happen  to  be  the  two  most  skil- 
ful and  pungent  writers  of  their  own  language.  The  most 
courtly  and  classical  among  French  writers  is  Count  de 
R^muf  at ;  the  most  academical  in  purism  M.  Guizot  or  M. 
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Barth^I^my  St.  Hilaire ;  the  sweetest  and  softest,  M.  Oc- 
tave Feuillet ;  and  the  most  Parisian,  M.  Edmond  About : 
bat  for  extent  of  vocabulary,  and  for  a  complete  mastery  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  French  tongue,  there  are  no  two 
such  penmen  as  MM.  Rdnan  and  Veuillot ;  and  if  only  M. 
R^nan  shared  M.  Veuillot's  love  for  controversy,  there 
might  be  some  hot  skirmishes  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
Boulevards  lively. 

Unfortunately,  M.  R^nan  writes  seldom,  and  he  never 
gives  heed  to  personal  attacks.  A  man  of  fifty,  with  quiet, 
winning  manners,  a  pleasing  voice,  and  a  handsome  face, 
clean  shaven  as  a  priest's,  no  one  would  take  him  for  the 
best  abused  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe  —  the  author, 
who,  with  his  ^<  Life  of  Jesus,"  has  sowed  doubt  broadcast, 
earned  at  M.  Veuillot's  hands  the  title  of  **  wholesale  peo- 
pier  of  madhouses  and  Antichrist,"  and  been  solemnly  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope.  Yet  the  strangest  thin^  about 
M.  Rdnan  is,  that  having  been  educated  for  holy  orders,  he 
has  retained  none  of  the  casuistry  of  Romish  seminaries. 
He  refused  ordijiation  (and  thereby  renounced  lucrative 
preferment,  which  had  been  promised  him)  because  his 
master,  M.  Dupanloup,  now  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  unable 
to  solve  some  doubts  that  had  beset  him ;  and  ever  since 
he  first  put  a  pen  to  paper  he  has  abided  by  two  maxims  : 
to  make  his  own  meaning  clear,  and  never  by  a  subterfuge 
to  avoid  facing  the  argument  of  an  adversary. 

M.  Rdnan  may  be  accepted  as  the  incarnation  of  that 
French  passion  for  logic  which  will  take  nothing  for 
granted,  but  must  have  it  all  proved  by  rule  of  thumb. 
The  consequence  is,  t\||at  instead  of  being  a  Republican,  he 
is  a  theoretic  Monarchist  (without  reference  to  particular 
dynasties),  reflection  having  convinced  him  (hat  Elepubli> 
eanism,  however  sound  in  doctrine,  has  invariably  broken 
down  (save  in  small  States)  in  practice.     This  is  a  bitter 

Eill  for  Republicans  of  the  Louis  Blanc  type  to  swallow ; 
ut  the  great  difference  between  M.  Rdnan's  style  of  rea- 
soning and  theirs  is  that  they  will  make  no  allowance  for 
facts  which  do  not  tally  with  their  preconceived  notions 
and  prejudices,  whereas  M.  Rdnan  starts  without  any  prej- 
udice, and  aims  solely  at  discovering  abstract  truth. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  whom  we  have  all  met  in  London  or 
Brighton  at  the  period  when  he  was  English  correspondent 
to  the  Temps,  and  who  now  divides  his  time  between 
fidgety  silence  in  the  National  Assembly  and  occasional 
dogmatic  contributions  to  the  Bed  Rappel  —  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  with  his  systematic  one- sided ness,  would  make  any 
fair-tempered  man  hate  Republicanism,  and  he  has  made 
such  men  hate  it  by  the  thousand. 

A  dainty  homunculus  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  call  him), 
smaller  in  statue  than  even  M.  Thiers,  with  a  wizen,  hairless 
face,  dapper  hands,  feminine  voice,  and  a  feline  method  in 
conversation,  he  has  been  sumamed  the  Jesuit  of  Republi- 
canism, and  is  the  originator  of  that  sound  theory  that  Re- 
publicanism is  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  nations  have  no 
right  to  set  up  kines,  even  if  it  suits  them.  Premising  all 
his  arguments  with  this  hypothesis,  he  rejects  lessons  of 
history,  experience,  facts,  knowledge,  and  all  expedient 
policy  in  short,  and  is,  in  his  own  way,  every  whit  as  in- 
tolerant as  the  most  fanatical  of  Legitimists.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  Legitimists  so  hot,  it  is  because  there  are  Repub- 
licans so  fractious  —  pragmatical  little  men,  who  ride  big 
hobbies  over  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  mankind,  and  would 
have  all  humanity  bow  to  an  ideal  picture  of  Democracy, 
as  absurdly  overcolored  as  the  daubs  which  are  hung  up 
outside  shows  to  set  clowns  agape. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  cannot  understand  that  a  man  of  M. 
Rdnan's  intellect  should  be  so  feeble  as  to  look  at  two 
sides  of  a  question ;  and  M.  Rdnan  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  a  man  should  swear  that  the  whole  earth  is  red  be- 
cause his  own  spectacles  happen  to  be  scarlet.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  will  go  to  his  final  judgment  with  the  ten  volumes 
of  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Rdvolution  "  under  his  arm,  and  he 
will  point  to  his  panegyric  of  Robespierre  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  who  has  done  his  best  to  promote  good-will  and 
confusion  among  men.  M.  Rdnan  will  reach  his  deathbed 
unshaken  in  the  belief  that  if  MM.  Robespierre  and  Louis 
Blanc  had  flourished  together,  the  one  would  have  eaten 


up  the  other  and  lefl  (he  world  but  little  the  better  for 
being  abandoned  to  the  incisive  experiments  of  the  sur- 
vivor.* 

But  to  return  to  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  who  hates  MM.  Rd- 
nan and  Louis  Blanc  with  equal  piety.  This  modem  Tor- 
quemada  has  not  always  been  the  ferocious  Ultramontanist 
we  behold  him  now.  Like  Augustine  of  Hippo  he  passed 
his  earlv  life  among  the  profligates,  contributing  to  comic 
news  sneets,  fiehting  duels  with  actors  whom  he  had 
quizzed  and  brother  journalists  whom  he  had  libelled,  and 
publishing  a  novel,  "  L'Honnfite  Femme,"  much  less  edi- 
fying in  its  tendency  than  the  title  might  suggest.  But  hav- 
ing gone  on  a  tour  to  Rome  in  1838,  when  he  was  just  five- 
and- twenty  vears  old,  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Easter 
week  wrought  such  a  powerful  efl*ect  on  him  that  he  came 
back  an  altered  man.  Good-bv  to  songs  and  suppers,  rev- 
elries and  profane  literature.  M.  VeuiUot's  friends  laughed 
at  the  change  ^at  had  come  over  him,  and  argued  that  it 
would  wear  off;  but  M.  Veuillot  growlingly  anathematized 
them,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  busy 
classing  his  feUow-men  into  two  categories  :  nanaely,  a  very 
small  one  who  will  troop  into  heaven  behind  him  because 
they  subscribe  to  his  newspaper,  UUnivers^  or,  at  all 
events,  adopt  its  tenets ;  and  a  painfully  large  one,  who 
will  be  kept  waiting  at  the  gates  without  a  chance  of  ever 
obtaining  admittance.  Priests  of  all  shades,  bishops,  and 
even  a  few  saints  jostle  one  another  in  this  last  category, 
for  M.  Veuillot  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  has  long 
since  learned  that  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk.  Of 
his  own  zealous  authority  he  has  re-jud^ed  a  round  dozen 
of  saints  who  he  asserts  were  canon  zed  in  a  hurry  or  ow- 
ing to  erroneous  information  (which  does  not  prevent  him 
from  championing  Papal  infallibility),  and  he  rebukes  tepid 
bishops  and  weak-kneed  members  of  the  lesser  clergy  with- 
out stint  or  scruple. 

A  few  years  ago  Monsei^eur  Dupanloup  lost  patience 
under  M.  Veuillot's  admonitions,  and  gave  vent  to  his  fieel- 
ings  in  a  well-known  letter,  beginning,  "  Monsieur,  le  rdle 
que  vous  cherchez  k  jouer  dans  Tfiglise  est  intoldrable." 
But  M.  Veuillot  did  not  care  for  that.  The  Pope  approved 
him ;  and  it  was  perhaps  lucky  for  the  Pope  that  he  did 
approve,  for  M.  Veuillot  is  much  like  that  French  lady 
who,  being  told  that  she  ought  to  live  in  subjection  to  her 
husband  because  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through  the 
mouth  of  St.  Paul,  had  ordered  it  so,  answered,  "  Ah  I  mais 
moi  je  ne  suis  pas  du  mdme  avis  que  le  Saint  Esprit."  In 
person  M.  Veuillot  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  nortraits 
of  Mirabeau,  his  features  being  deeply  pitted,  his  lips  full 
and  sarcastic,  and  his  eyes  ever  aglow.  He  is  now  sixty, 
but  ripeness  of  age  has  in  no  way  quenched  his  fiery  spirit 
nor  his  indefatigable  industry.  He  probably  reads  more 
than  any  other  man  in  France,  for,  making  it  his  duty  to 
keep  an  eye  over  the  orthpdoxy  of  the  whole  Church,  he 
dips  into  every  new  work  of  theology,  and  leaves  not  a 
pastoral  or  a  mandamus  unexamined.  Talk  to  him  in 
private  about  his  travels,  or  about  any  secular  matter  not 
tending  to  controversy,  and  you  will  be  struck  by  his 
genial  humor  and  his  fanciful  shrewdness  in  describing 
scenes  and  customs  he  has  witnessed.  He  has  also,  though 
unmarried,  a  wonderful  love  for  children ;  and  if  you  catch 
him  drawing  out  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
flourishes  benevolently  as  a  prelude  to  social  intercourse, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  hearth-rug  will  be  lit- 
tered with  sugar  plums  which  he  has  bought  for  baby 
acquaintances.  But  mention  the  name  of  a  prominent  free- 
thinker or  Church  waverer,  and  M.  Veuillot's  aspect  under- 
goes a  curious  change.  Back  goes  the  yellow  handkerchiet 
into  the  capacious  tail  of  his  coat,  his  knotty  right  hand 
plunges  straight  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  a  sardonic 
grin  (it  is  reidly  not  a  smile)  breaks  over  his  expressive 

i  The  writer  thinks  It  well  to  tUte  that,  lo  expresidng  hia  admiration  for 
M.  Ernest  Rfcnan^s  im]>artiality  and  good  (aith  as  a  logician,  he  offers  no 
opinion  on  the  Lift  of  Jesus ^  which  is  not  in  question  here.  M.  Renan  \a 
not  iofalUble ;  but  those  who  heard  bis  lectures  when  he  was  Professor  of 
History  at  the  College  de  France,  and  those  who  read  the  political  and  liter- 
ary articles  which  he  contributes  from  time  to  time  to  the  Dibats  and  Revut 
lies  Deux  Mondes^  must  do  him  Justice  as  a  reasoner,  howeTer  much  they 
maj  dillBr  from  his  Tiewi  on  Chxlstiaaity. 
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lips,  and  quick  as  malice  itself  M.  Yeuillot  launches  one  of 
those  pitiless  bolts  which  quiver  into  the  weakest  part  of  a 
delinquent's  armor. 

M.  Yeuillot  is  a  terrible  man  for  inventing  epithets 
which  sum  up  all  the  foibles  of  an  enemy,  and  stick  to  him 
through  a  lifetime.  He  christened  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome 
jSgatile^  M.  Thiers  King  Ego,  Father  Hyacinthe  the  Sancho 
Panza  of  the  Church ;  and  his  printed  sketches  of  divers 
anti-clerical  people  are  like  anatomical  dissections,  so  cru- 
elly do  they  expose  the  innermost  blemishes  of  the  victims. 
Freethinkers  walk  in  much  terror  of  M.  Yeuillot ;  and  if 
they  have  any  peccadilloes  even  on  their  private  con- 
sciences, take  care  not  to  come  athwart  him  ;  but  perhaps 
Churchmen  feel  even  more  fearfully  towards  this  Inquisitor 
of  a  man.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  pleasant  for  Uie 
bishops  at  the  last  CEcumenical  to  see  M.  Yeuillot  stalking 
about  the  Yatican  as  if  he  were  the  usher  who  had  brought 
all  these  holy  men  together,  and  meant  to  punish  such  of 
them  as  were  refractory;  neither  can  it  be  agreeable  at 
thb  juncture  for  foreign  priests,  who  know  Tittle  of  M. 
Yeuillot,  to  discover  that  he  knows  all  about  them,  and  is 
concerned  to  hear  from  private  reports  that  their  proceed- 
ings are  not  what — to  his  mind  —  they  should  be.  Possi- 
bly, if  the  Romanist  clergy  throughout  Christendom  were 
privately  polled,  a  strong  majority  would  opine  that  M. 
Yeuillot  is  a  trifle  too  good  for  our  earth,  and  that  if  he 
were  withdrawn  from  this  vale  of  tears,  which  he  illumines 
with  his  blazing  sanctity,  it  would  be  a  providential  release 
for  him  —  and  for  them. 

But  M.  Yeuillot  shows  no  anxietv  to  quit  this  scene  of 
his  ecclesiastical  wrestles ;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
splash  epithets  at  his  opponents  for  the  cleaning  of  their 
souls,  one  of  the  writers  most  frequently  bespattered  by 
him  will  be,  as  heretofore,  M.  Edmond  About,  editor  of  the 
XlXilme  Sieale,  and  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Aihenceum, 
If  ever  France  should  possess  a  truly  paternal  government, 
which  will  restrict  every  man  to  the  work  he  can  best  do, 
that  government  will  prohibit  M.  About  from  writing  in 
newspapers  at  all,  and  send  him  back  to  fabricate  us  some 
more  novels.  M.  About  b  a  capiul  novelist.  His 
**  Trente  et  Quarante  *'  is  a  very  gem,  and  his  "  Mariages 
de  Paris  "  tales  to  read  and  re-read  ;  but  he  id  a  poor  jour- 
nalist—  inconsistent,  flighty,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  by  no  means  free  from  personal  bias  in  judg- 
ing men  and  measures.  So  long  as  he  confined  himself  to 
fiction  it  fared  well  with  him,  for  he  achieved  reputation, 
wealth,  and  paved  his  way  to  a  fine  marriage ;  but  one  day 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  born  for  political  des- 
tinies, and  since  then  he  has  been  running  to  seed  at  a  pre- 
cipitous rate.  The  late  Emperor  was  primarily  responsible 
lor  unhinging  M.  About's  brain,  having  invited  the  witty 
author  to  Compi^gne  and  pinned  a  red  ribbon  to  his  but- 
ton-hole. Then  he  talked  to  him  about  the  Roman  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  it  was  part  of  Imperial  policy  at  that  period 
(1858)  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  the  Pope,  M.  About  was 
asked  whether  he  would  go  to  Rome  at  Government  ex- 
pense, and  write  a  book  about  it — the  implication  being 
that  his  book  on  Rome  should  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
his  amu&ing  skit  on  •  Greece,  •*  Le  Gr^ce  Contemporaine." 
Of  course  M.  About  was  delighted. 

We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  and  M.  About's  weakness 
was,  and  is,  to  hear  himself  called  **  Le  petit-tils  de  Yol- 
taire."  He  much  loved  to  be  noted  as  a  famous  infidel, 
and  it  would  have  been  sweet  to  him  if  the  Pope  would 
only  have  banned  him  in  a  special  bull,  to  be  posted  on  all 
church  doors  throughout  Christendom.  Thus  congenially 
disposed  he  went  to  Rome,  and  wrote  of  it  all  the  evil  that 
couhl  be  decently  crammed  in  300  octavo  pages,  after 
which  he  returned,  expecting  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a 
post  under  Government.  But  the  Emperor's  Papal  policy 
had  in  the  mean  time  veered,  and  M.  About  was  told  that 
be  should  have  a  diplomatic  appointment  by  and  by,  only 
that  his  Roman  book  having  caused  **  a  ^reat  scandal,"  it 
was  advisable  to  wait  until  the  soreness  of  it  had  pasi^ed  off. 
Prince  Napoleon  conveyed  this  messa$;e  at  one  of  those 
jovial  Friday  dinners  at  his  Pompeian  Yilla  of  the  Avenue 
Montaigne,  where  he  gathered,  at  the  private  request  of  his 


cousin,  all  the  eminent  pagans  whom  the  Emperor  durst 
not  invite  too  often  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Prince  told  M. 
About  to  wait  —  and  M.  About  waited.  He  waited,  and 
wrote  more  novels,  got  married,  and  enlarged  his  fine  estate 
at  Saverne.  He  waited,  and  from  the  official  columns  of 
the  Moniteur  wrote  furious  anti-republican  articles,  which 
secured  him  promotion  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  But  the 
diplomatic  appointment  kept  tarrying,  and  at  length  the 
"  (srandson  of  Yoltaire  "  lost  patience,  and  following  the 
immemorial  wont  of  baffled  Frenchmen,  discovered  that  he 
had  been  from  the  first  an  ardent  Liberal.  This  was  about 
five  years  ago,  and  M.  About  lost  no  time  in  revealing  his 
long  concealed  Liberalism  in  the  Gaulois,iheTL  a  new  paper 
started  in  rivalry  to  the  Figaro. 

From  the  Gaulois  he  passed  to  the  Soir  as  editor,  with  a 
salary  of  60,000fr.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ap- 
pointed himself  special  correspondent,  and  wrote  from 
the  battlefields  a  series  of  letters  most  remarkable  for 
everything  except  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  who  had  so 
often  and  so  kindly  befriended  him.  Gratitude,  however, 
has  never  been  M.  About's  forte,  and  he  would  gladly  sub- 
scribe to  the  late  Nestor  Roqueplan's  aphorism :  "  L'ingr^ 
titude  est  I'inddpendance  du  coeur,"  adding  thereto  this 
maxim  of  his  own :  **  Les  bienfaits  codteraient  trop  cher  s'il 
fallait  les  payer."  The  late  critic  Sainte-Beuve,  who  knew 
M.  About  well,  said  of  him,  "  Chacun  de  ses  livres  est  une 
belle  oeuvre  et  une  mauvaise  action,"  meaning  that  the  au- 
thor of  **  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  "  could  seldom  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying  a  witty  thing  at  the  expense  of  people 
whom  he  intimately  knew,  whence  that  vein  of  demure  per- 
sonalities which  runs  through  all  his  novels  —  personalities 
which  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  detect,  but  which 
are  apparent  enough  to  the  initiated,  who  read  between  the 
lines.  Without  going  so  far  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  one  may 
say  of  M.  About  diat  he  is  one  of  those  delightfully  keen 
psychologists  whom  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  as  a  neutral 
acquaintance  than  as  a  foe.  He  is  now  forty-five,  but  looks 
ten  years  younger  ;  and  you  have  only  to  glance  at  his 
wide-awake  face,  rendered  deceptively  bluff  by  a  hay-col- 
ored beard,  his  malicious  blue  eyes  and  meaning  smile,  to 
guess  how  agreeably  this  thorough  Parisian  can  pull  ab- 
sent celebrities  to  pieces  over  a  quiet  dinner-table,  or  in  a 
snug  drawing-room  before  an  admiring  audience  of  ladies. 

M.  About  is  a  great  favorite  with  ladies,  but  as  regards 
men-friends  he  stands  in  much  the  same  position  as  Prince 
TallejTand,  who  remarked  that  he  had  all  his  life  through 

S assessed  one  sincere  friend  —  and  that  was  himself, 
owever,  M.  About  can  boast  of  at  least  a  fervent  comrade 
and  worshipper  in  the  person  of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  tlie 
dramatic  critic  to  the  TempSy  and  M.  About's  chief  contrib- 
utor to  the  XlXihme  Steele,  As  Bos  well  was  to  Johnson, 
so  is  M.  Sarcey  to  M.  About ;  but  we  know  that  Johnson 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  repay  Boswell's  admira- 
tion by  a  warm  show  of  kindred  feeling.  With  respect  to 
political  opinions,  M.  About  is  still  hoping,  so  his  enemies 
say,  for  a  diplomatic  appointment ;  and  meanwhile  he  ad- 
vocates a  sort  of  chameleonous  republicanism,  which  varies 
much  in  hue,  according  to  the  color  of  the  party  that  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  His  latest  public  achieve- 
ment has  been  to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  Edouard  Hervd,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £8  for  this  misdemeanor,  which  arose  from  an 
interview  with  the  Count  of  Paris.  Two  years  ago,  when 
it  looked  as  though  the  Count  were  going  to  become  King, 
M.  About  requested  M.  Hervd  to  present  him  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  M.  Herve  having^  complied.  M.  About  said, 
with  an  amiable  bow,  to  the  Prince,  "All  the  hopes  of 
France  are  centred  on  .you,  Monseigneur."  This  year  the 
hopes  of  France  having  centred  elsewhere,  M.  About  found 
it  convenient  to  ignore  his  compliment  and  to  abuse  the 
Prince,  whereat  M.  Herv^  waxed  wroth,  and  some  bitter 
articl<*s  ensued,  culminating  in  the  fine  of  £8  above-men- 
tioned. However,  all  who  know  M.  About  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  feel  sure  that,  should  the  Count  of  Paris  become 
King  after  .all,  this  little  unpleasantness  will  be  forgotten, 
for  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  is  not  vindictive,  and  M. 
About  is  ever  generous  in  forgiving  and  forgetting  the  hard 
things  he  has  said  of  others. 
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Another  journalist  who  has  long  hankered  after  a  public 
post  —  but  nothing  leas  than  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet  would 
suit  him  —  is  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  founder  of  the 
PrcMc,  and  owner  of  the  Liberie — "  le  Grand  Emile,"  as 
Boulevard  wags  call  him.  M.  de  Girardin  wears  a  lon^ 
wisp  of  hair  over  his  forehead  like  the  great  Napoleon,  and 
just  as  the  dancer  Trenis  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  **  This 
century  has  begotten  three  men  —  Voltaire,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  me  "  —  so  would  M.  de  Girardin  willingly  say, 
or  at  all  events  think,  **  Two  men  have  illustrated  this  cen- 
tury —  I  and  Napoleon."  He  is  now  past  seventy,  and  has 
glanced  at  events  all  his  life  through  that  sheen  eye-glass 
of  his,  which  was  once  a  very  will-o'-the-wisp,  leading 
Frenchmen  forever  into  new  fields  of  speculation,  financial 
quagmires,  and  political  morasses.  At  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  at  school,  M.  de  Girardin  had  written  a  novel; 
before  he  had  even  shaved  he  started  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany ;  at  twenty-five  he  founded  a  paper,  which  candidly 
called  itst  If  Ae  Voteur,  because  it  filched  the  best  articles 
firom  all  the  other  journals ;  and  at  twenty-five  and  a  half 
this  paper  had  procured  him  three  suits-at-law,  a  criminal 
action  for  libel,  and  two  duels.  But  M.  de  Girardin  won 
his  suits,  got  acquitted  for  the  libel,  and  winn^ed  his  adver- 
saries ;  after  which  he  started  afresh,  and  inaugurated  a 
promising  era  in  journalism  by  publishing  serial  fictions  in 
a  daily  paper  along  with  political  leaders,  and  selling  the 
mixture  f  jr  a  halfpenny  cheaper  than  rival  newspapers. 

This  grand  idea  of  the  roman  feuUleton  put  the  complet- 
ing touch  to  M.  de  Girardin's  fame.  All  tne  other  papers, 
even  the  grave  Debats  (which  trebled  its  circulation  by  M. 
Eugene  Sue's  novel,  "  Les  Myst^res  de  Paris " )  felt 
bound  to  season  their  politics  with  long-winded  romances ; 
and  the  Presse^  in  which  this  experiment  had  been  first 
tried,  brought  its  owner  a  cool  £  10,000  a  year.  M.  de. 
Girardin's  next  exploits  consisted  in  marrying  the  beauti- 
ful and  witty  Mile.  Delphine  Gay  (then  known  in  literature 
as  the  **  Viscount  do  Launay  "  )  ;  in  shooting  and  killing 
Armand  Carrel,  the  chief  of  Kepublican  journalists  n836) ; 
in  accurately  predicting  the  fall  of  every  Cabinet  mat  de- 
clined listening  to  his  advice,  and  in  getting  talked  of  as  a 
possible  member  of  all  new  Cabinets. 

After  such  a  well-spent  career  M.  de  Girardin  might 
fairly  claim  to  sit  at  rest  in  the  sumptuous  palace  he  has 
bought  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  next  to  ex-Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain ;  but  M.  de  Girardin  is  one  of  those  men  whom 
nothing  in  this  life  will  wholly  silence,  and  he  takes  as 
great  a  pleasure  as  ever  he  did  in  bestowing  advice  on  states- 
men who  have  not  asked  him  for  it.  He  has  been  called 
Le  Saint  Sacrement,  because  it  has  been  remarked  that 
Governments  only  send  for  him  when  their  condition  is 

Sast  praying  for;  and  his  arrival  invariably  acts  like  a 
Tunc  Dimittis  which  closes  their  career  for  good  and  all. 
He  hurried  to  the  Tuileries  on  die  23d  February,  1848, 
just  in  time  to  counsel  Loub  Philippe's  abdication  when  it 
was  too  late.  He  was  consulted  by  Napoleon  HI.  in  1870, 
by  the  Empress  Regent  after  Sedan,  and  by  M.  Thiers  on 
the  eve  of  the  24th  Ma^  ;  but  he  has  never  been  able  to 
persuade  either  Sovereign  or  Premier  that  he  would  be  a 
valuable  person  to  have  in  an  administration.  This  has  im- 
parted to  his  conversation  a  somewhat  injured  tone,  and  he 
insen&ibly  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  man  whose  worth  con- 
temporaries have  ignored.  He  has  certainly  made  more 
noise  in  his  time  than  any  dozen  other  journalists  clubbed 
together ;  and  what  is  still  better,  he  has  made  varieties  of 
noises,  for  there  is  not  a  single  opinion  in  the  catalogue  of 
political  creeds  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  advo- 
cated. In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  an  ex- 
ample of  suppleness  to  this  and  the  coming  generation  of 
writers,  who  make,  and  will  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
Quote  him  as  a  precedent  whenever  they  wish  to  assail  to- 
day what  they  defended  yesterday  —  and  vice  versd.  But 
he  has  set  as  good  an  example  in  other  points,  for  he 
was  the  first  to  launch  that  style  of  spasmodic  leader, 
chopped  into  trenchant  lines  and  short  paragraphs,  a  style 
now  become  classical.  No  great  trouble  is  needed  for  such 
leaders,  and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  has  never  deigned  to 
read  up  the  annals  of  any  nation  but  the  French,  had  a 


great  art  for  jumbling  up  scraps  of  hibtorical  lore,  picked 
up  in  desultory  reading.  In  1848,  when  he  threw  himself, 
heart,  soul,  paper,  and  pen,  into  the  advocacy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon's Presidential  candidature,  this  was  the  sort  of 
leader  to  which  he  would  treat  the  readers  of  the  Presse 
every  evening.  There  were  generally  three  or  four  of 
these  leaders,  all  bearing  his  signature ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the  sentences,  here  divided  by 
dashes,  occupied  a  separate  line  of  large  print,  well  leaded. 

•'  L'Empire,  c'est  la  Paix." 

Empire  is  peace  —  Peace  is  Empire  —  Without  Empire 
no  peace — Without  peace  no  Empire — Why  is  Empire 
peace  V  —  Because  it  is  propped  up  by  bayonets  —  Why  are 
bayonets  peaceful  ?  —  Because  they  frighten  the  Foreigner 

—  To  each  nation  its  Providential  man — To  England  a 
Pitt,  to  France  a  Napoleon  —  Why  was  Pitt  strong  ?  — 
Because  he  ruled  free  England  —  Why  was  England  free  ? 

—  Because  she  was  ruled  bv  Pitt  —  There  was  a  King 
called  Nebuchadnezzar  —  A  King  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 

—  Why  may  the  Firench  nation  be  some  day  compared  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  ?  —  Because  this  King  of  Babylon,  being 
a  fool,  was  sent  to  herd  for  seven  years  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  —  Will  France  ever  herd  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field?  —  Yes,  and  chew  the  cud  of  remorse  and  humiliation 

—  When  and  why?  —  France  will  herd  for  seven  times 
seven  years  with  the  brute  nations  of  the  world  —  And 
be  despised  —  And  laughed  at  —  And  mocked  —  And  it 
will  serve  her  right  —  If  she  do  not  elect  Louis  Napoleon. 

This  style  of  composition  might  occasion  surprise  if 
found  in  a  leading  column  of  the  Times,  but  to  a  Parisian 
public  it  tasted  well,  with  a  glass  of  bitter  drink  just 
before  dinner.  To  this  day  Frenchmen  allude,  with  a 
national  pride,  to  the  Great  Emile's  journalistic  feats,  and 
point  to  his  numberless  successful  dibciples  in  the  Press  as 
a  proof  that  his  name  can  never  be  obliterated.  And  yet 
it  is  probable  that  M.  de  Girardin  will  be  remembered  less 
in  connection  wiUi  his  fine  manner  of  writing  than  because 
of  the  good-humored  patronage  he  has  always  extended  to 
young  and  struggling  men  of  letters.  Himself  an  adven- 
turer— the  term  is  no  dis^ace  to  him,  for  he  wrote  an 
autobiography,  greatly  glorying  in  the  title  —  he  has  never 
missed  a  chance  of  fostering  youthful  talent.  His  principal 
contributors  have  always  been  young  men,  /or  he  loved  to 
have  such  about  him ;  and  any  one,  no  matter  how  shabby, 
eccentric,  and  friendless,  who  came  to  ask  him  for  employ- 
ment, was  sure  of  obtaining  it,  if  he  passed  satisfactorily 
through  an  ordeal  to  which  M.  de  Girardin  would  subject 
him  fo  test  his  sharpness.  One  of  the  Great  Emile's 
favorite  tests  consisted  in  saying  to  the  aspirant :  "Call  on 
me  to-morrow  at  six."  If  the  aspirant  came  at  six  p.  m., 
he  was  a  lost  man :  but  if  he  had  the  sense  to  guess  that 
so  Olympian  a  personage  as  this  editor  must  be  afoot  and 
busy  with  the  early  bird,  the  Great  Emile's  thin  lips 
smiled  approvingly,  and  he  would  say :  **  That's  right, 
you'll  stop  and  breidLfast" 

111. 

It  has  jast  been  mentioned  that  M.  de  Girardin  has  had 
many  disciples :  they  have,  in  fact,  been  so  numerous  that 
Parisian  journalists  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 
served  under  the  Great  ^mile's  orders  are  almost  excep- 
tions. M.  de  Girardin's  practice  was  to  keep  a  writer  till 
he  had  achieved  a  name,  then  the  two  generally  quarrelled ; 
for  the  Great  Emile  was  renowned  for  having  a  new  idea 
every  day,  and  when  his  contributors  became  too  con- 
sequential to  jump  obediently  from  notion  to  notion  every 
twenty-four  hours,  he  would  hint  that  the  world  was  large 
enough  for  two,  and  bow  his  unbending  disciple  out.  Let 
us,  however,  Uke  our  seate  in  front  of  the  Cafd  de  Su^de, 
next  door  to  the  Varidtds  Theatre,  and  see  M.  de  Girardin's 
old  pupils,  and  indeed  all  other  Parisian  journalists  of  note, 
file  by  towards  five  p.  m.,  the  "absinthe  hour;"  with 
thirsty  but  cheerful  looks,  just  fresh  from  the  nrinting  and 
publishing  ofiices,  that  cluster  about  the  Rue  Montmartpe. 
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The  Caf^  de  SoMe  is  the  headquarters  of  journalists 
athirst,  and  a  score  or  two  of  them  are  sure  to  drop  in  to 
dincuss  the  news  in  the  first  editions  of  evening  papers 
which  appear  between  four  and  five.  All  these  educators 
of  the  people  are  not  equally  eminent,  nor  do  they  call  for 
All!  biographies  at  our  hands.  But  many  of  them  are 
powers  in  their  way,  and  deserve  at  least  a  nominal  men- 
tion. 

First  a  young  man  of  thirty-two,  with  unfortunate  look- 
ing shoes  which  show  his  stocks,  and  unbraced  pantaloons 
which  exhibit  a  buying  expanse  of  linen  below  his  waist- 
coat The  nap  of  his  hat  bristles  up,  he  has  a  pile  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  his  hands  are  thrust  deep  in  his 
waistband,  and  he  walks  as  if  the  cares  of  State  still  sat 
on  his  shoulders.  This  is  M.  Clement  Duvernois,  editor 
of  the  OrdrCy  the  Empress  Eugenie's  paper.  He  was  once 
a  Radical,  and  a  gusning  pupil  of  M.  de  Girardin's  at  a 
period  when  the  latter  was  at  quills  drawn  with  the 
Empire  ;  but  one  day  he  changed  opinions  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, was  met  going  in  and  out  of  the  Tuileries  with 
notes  for  the  Emperor's  "  Life  of  Caesar,"  and  eventually 
blossomed  out  as  Minister  of  Commerce  —  a  post  he  held 
for  three  weeks,  that  is  from  the  10th  Au^st  to  4rh  Sep- 
tember, 1870.  M.  Duvernois  wears  a  ferocious-looking 
beard,  and  he  does  not  forgive  the  Republican  party  for 
having  nipped  his  career  as  a  statesman  untime^  in  the 
bud.  If  the  Empire  were  restored,  he  would  hope  to  be 
some  day  prime-minister,  and  would  wa^e  war  upon  M. 
Rouher,  whom  he  secretly  regards  as  a  nindrance  in  his 
way ;  for  if  M.  Rouher  were  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
if  M.  Duvernois  could  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  as 
easily  as  he  did  in  the  Imperial  Corps  Ldgislatif,  then  he 
would  assuredly  lead  the  Bonapartist  faction  and  be 
reckoned  a  somebody.  Meantime  he  writes  well  and 
violently,  earns  a  fine  income,  and  would  probably  buy  a 
pair  of  braces  and  brush  his  hat  if  he  could  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  public  weal. 

Behind  him  comes  another  writer,  careless  in  his  attire, 
and  with  him  one  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  Paris :  these 
two  are  M.  J.  J.  Weiss  and  M.  Henri  de  P^ne,  editor  of 
Paris  Journal,  M.  Weiss  is  like  one  of  those  rough-bound 
books  which  one  must  not  judge  from  the  cover.  He  dis- 
dains gloves,  but  he  writes  as  few  other  men  can  ;  and, 
what  is  better,  he  is  a  singular  instance  of  chivalrous 
political  fidelity, "  pushed  almost  to  Quixotism."  Originally 
editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  M.  Weiss  assailed  the 
Empire  in  viscorous  but  always  temperate  language,  and 
claimed  for  France  a  Parliamentary  Government  and 
liberties.  When  the  Emperor  called  M.  Ollivier  to  power, 
and  seemed  thereby  to  be  entering  upon  a  Liberal  policy, 
M.  Weiss  felt  it  wjuld  be  uncandid  to  continue  his 
opposition ;  and  so  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  Fine  Arts 
department,  and  has  been  secretly  fretting  over  his  mis- 
take ever  since.  If  he  were  as  many  other  men,  M.  Weiss 
would  easily  have  shaken  off  his  yoke  of  allegiance  after 
the  4th  September,  and  have  set  to  work  anusing  the 
regime  he  had  served ;  but  he  was  not  like  other  men. 
Hdving  drawn  Imperial  pay,  he  will  not  stoop  to  write 
against  Imperialism,  though  at  heart  he  never  loved  that, 
form  of  rule,  and  possibly  loves  it  now  less  than  ever.  His 
terse  and  scholarly  articles  in  Paris  Journal  are  much 
read,  but  there  is  a  disenchanted  tone  about  them,  and 
when  M.  Weiss  talks  to  you  ho  does  so  with  those  frequent 
shrugs  which  mark  a  Frenchman's  belief  in  the  utter 
vanity  of  things  human.  M.  Weiss's  editor,  however,  still 
thinks  there  are  cakes  and  ale  to  live  for.  He  twists  a 
gold-beaded  cane  in  his  well-gloved  hands,  fillips  a  speck 
of  dust  off  the  silk  facings  of  his  coat,  and  tells  you,  with 
an  aristocratical  smile,  that  he  would  like  to  flick  all 
Republicanism  into  space  as  easily. 

A  thorough  exquisite  is  M.  de  Pfene ;  cool,  handsome, 
and  brave  as  a  Zouave.  He  burst  into  renown  by  very 
nearly  being;  slain  in  a  duel,  under  circumstances  rather 
comical.  Being  then  a  contributor  to  the  Figaro,  he  wrote 
of  the  officers  of  a  certain  line  regiment,  that  they  rushed 
into  the  supper-room  at  the  Tuileries  balls  as  if  they  were 
a  troop  of  jackals.    Justly  incensed,  the  ofiicers  drew  lots 


among  them  as  to  which  should  challenge  M.  de  P^ne, 
and  made  a  vow  that  they  would  fight  him,  one  after 
another,  until  his  insolent  blood  were  spilled  to  the  last 
drop.  But  they  were  spared  this  trouble,  for  the  first 
officer  thrust  home  so  cruelly  that  for  six  weeks  M.  de 
Pene*s  life  was  despaired  of,  and  the  colonel  of  the  said 
regiment  declared  that  the  honor  of  **  his  jackals  "  was 
satisfied.  As  the  Army  was  not  popular  at  this  date,  it 
needed  no  more  than  this  duel  to  make  M.  de  P^oe  a  hero, 
and  to  double  the  worth  of  his  literary  signature.  He 
soon  found  a  moneyed  man  to  risk  starting  a  pap^r  in  his 
company,  and  there  he  is  now,  a  living  instance  of  the  fact 
that  a  hole  in  the  chest  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil. 

But  duellists  will  always  be  liked  in  France,  for  look  at 
this  young  giant  who  comes  striding  along  with  his  curly 
head  aloft  and  his  Creole  features,  snarling  at  a  pair  of 
Radical  journalists  who  flit  by  him.  This  is  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  who  has  fought  about  a  dozen  duels,'  and  will 
be  engaged  in  many  more  such  encounters  before  he  has 
done.  He  is  editor  of  the  Pays,  and  has  been  so  for  the 
last  three  years,  though  he  is  but  little  past  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  knows  not  much  of  literature.  To  write  in  the 
Pays  you  must  have  a  good  command  of  virulent  ad- 
jectives, and  must  be  an  adept  with  swords  or  pistols. 
You  must,  further,  worship  Napoleon  III.,  believe  that  the 
Second  Empire  heaped  innumerable  blessings  upon  France, 
and  be  well  versed  in  all  scandals  appertaining  to  the 
private  lives  of  foremost  Republicans.  M.  de  Cassagnac 
plies  his  pen  as  if  it'were  a  bludgeon,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  writing  articles  of  three  columns*  length  —  for 
his  style  is  not  concise  —  he  may  be  generally  found 
fencing  in  M.  Paz*s  gymnastic  rooms,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  he  fences  well.  A  congenial  friend  of  his  is 
M.  Edmond  Tarbd,  who  edits  the  Gaulois,  and  tries  to 
model  his  clothing  and  manners  on  those  of  M.  de  P6ne 
without  quite  succeeding.  M.  Tarb^  earned  some  dis- 
tinction by  riding  out  of  besieged  Paris  disguised  as  a 
postilion,  and  going  straight  off- to  Brussels  whilst  his 
countrymen  were  getting  their  heads  broken.  At  Brussels 
he  started  a  provincial  edition  of  his  Gaulois,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  public,  began  to  champion  the  claims 
of  the  dethroned  Emperor,  whom  until  that  time  be  had 
always  assailed.  There  was  a  mysteriousness  in  this  pro- 
ceeding which  has  never  been  cleared  up;  but  it  is  enough 
for  ordinary  inquirers  that  the  Gaulois  has  been  since  tne 
war  one  of  the  most  obedient  and  most  frequently  *'  in- 
spired "  organs  of  Chiselhurst  It  is  also  soothing  to  know 
tnat  M.  Tarbd  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  several  million 
francs  by  his  paper,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  spending  his 
money,  being  young  and  fond  of  hospitality. 

But  we  must  pass  lightly  over  the  next  covey  of  journal- 
ists who  come  scudding  down  the  Boulevard  in  a  brotherly 
throng.  M.  Louis  Jourdan,  the  tall,  gray-headed,  and 
austere  editor  of  the  democratic  Siecle ;  M.  Anatole  de  la 
Forge,  a  short-bearded  and  waddling  iconoclast  in  spec- 
tacles, one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  same  paper ;  M. 
Hippolyte  Castillo,  whose  articles,  signed  with  the  pseudo- 
nym of  '*  Alceste,"  have  caused  the  suppression  of  no  lesi 
than  three  daily  papers,  and  who,  for  all  his  vigor,  looks  a 
quiet  old  gentleman  enough ;  and  M.  Edouard  Portalis,  a 
young  dandy,  who  is  a  son,  nephew,  cousin,  and  brother  of 
staunch  Conservative  landowners,  and  who  himself  dabbles 
with  the  tips  of  his  yellow  gloves  into  the  frothings  of 
extreme  democracy,  and  lately  tried  to  form  a  new  alliance 
between  Red  Republicans  and  Red  Bonapartists  under 
Prince  Napoleon.  Then  we  have  M.  Francisque  Sarcey, 
friend,  as  above  said,  to  M.  About  —  a  fat,  pleasant  critic, 
who  would  look  well  disguised  as  a  monk  of  old,  and  who 
contrives  to  say,  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  articles  he  writes, 
"  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster  "  —  the  fact  being 
that  he  once  held  a  professorship  in  a  Government  college, 
and  was  dismissed  therefrom  tor  telling  his  pupils  that 
Augustus  was  a  poor  sort  of  character,  and  Brutus  a  much 
better  citizen  than  Csssar. 

Next  to  M.  Sarcey  we  may  meet  M.  Charles  Monselet, 
dramatic  critic  to  Evenement,  and  very  busy  at  this  juncture 
trying  to  set  up  a  new  joint-stock  theatre  at  the  Porte- 
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MoDtmaitre.  He,  too,  is  plump,  and  wears  spectacles,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  on  his  arm  a  yery 
popular  joung  writer  with  crifp  hair  and  a  mahog^any 
face  —  M.  Victor  Cochinat.  of  the  Rappel,  who  hails  from 
Guadeloupe.  But  M.  Monselet  is  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
French  press,  and  his  walks  down  the  Boulevards  are 
generally  a  triumphal  series  of  hat-liftings  and  hand- 
shakings till  he  comes  finally  to  anchor  in  a  snug  corner 
of  the  Cafe  de  Suede,  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  gentleman 
resplendent  in  a  velvet  waistcoat,  a  red  tie,  and  too  much 
watch-chain. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  in  Paris  will  not  recognize,  at 
the  mere  sight  of  this  exuberant  jewelr}-,  M.  L^  Lesp^s, 
known  to.  and  beloved  by,  every  concierge,  market-woman, 
and  laundress  in  Paris  as  ''Timoth^e  Trimm"?  M. 
Trimm  served  his  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  never  rose 
above  sergeantship:  neither  did  his  career  dawn  very 
brightly  after  he  recurred  to  civilian  life,  for  he  had  no 
friends,  no  money,  no  profession,  and,  as  he  pathetically 
said,  '*  no  clear  ideas  as  to  anything  in  general."  All  this, 
however,  was  baggage  enough  for  a  literary  man ;  and  one 
day  M.  Lespes,  meeting  the  Israelite  capitalist  M.  Millaud, 
■ugeested  to  him  the  creation  of  a  one-sou  daily  papv.  M. 
MiUaud  thought  the  idea  good,  and,  as  his'  custom  was, 
acted  on  it  without  delay.  The  Petit  Journal  was  started, 
and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  rose  to  a  circulation  of 
150,000,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years'  time  to  250,000. 
For  five  consecutive  years,  withoqt  a  sinsle  day's  interrup- 
tion, M.  L^  Lespes  contributed  to  this  sheet  a  daily 
ehronique  of  three  columns'  length ;  and  when  at  last  he 
retired  from  the  Petil  Journal  to  the  Petit  Moniteur,  it  was 
only  to  continue  this  extraordinary  kind  of  labor  at  an  in- 
creased salary.  The  Petit  Journal  had  s:iven  him  £2000  a 
year,  the  Petit  Moniteur  offered  him  £3000.  and  Timo- 
thy Trimm  draws  this  salary  to  the  present  day,  and  does 
hu  best  to  deserve  it  by  instructive  chroniqueSy  compiled 
largely  out  of  biographical  dictionaries,  memoirs,  and  books 
of  travel,  and  yet  very  readable.  M.  \Ao  Lespes  considers 
that  he  has  done  much  to  educate  the  masses,  and  perhaps 
he  has ;  at  all  events,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honor  that 
he  is  a  singularly  impartial  writer,  and  that  he  appears  to 
be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  political  changes  that  go  on 
around  him.  He  never  alludes  to  them  even  remotely; 
and  no  man  knows  what  his  political  opinions  are.  If  you 
question  him  on  this  subject,  he  answers,  with  a  wink,  ^  I 
believe  in  Paris,  and  nothing  else ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  not  travelled  farther  tluin  ten  miles  outside  Paris  for 
the  last  twelve  years."  Then  he  lights  a  cigarette,  and 
strokes  one  of  the  most  over-waxed  pair  of  moustaches 
human  eye  ever  beheld. 

But  Parisian  journalists  are  so  numerous,  and  space  is  so 
limited,  that  a  whole  bevy  of  well-known  faces  must  be  left 
nnsketched,  though  they  come  crowding  up,  and  seem  to 
protest,  French-like,  against  being  left  unnoticed.  One  at 
least  of  the  number  must  be  alluded  to,  for  he  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  —  namely  M.  de  Hippolvte  de  Villemes- 
sant,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Figaro,  ^hort  and  round, 
with  a  ver}*  French  head  of  bullet,  shape,  a  drooping,  dyed 
moustache,  and  an  irrepressible  white  wtustcoat,  M.'  de 
Villemessant  holds  veritable  lev^s  in  every  public  spot 
whsre  his  countrymen  congregate.  He  has  a  way  of  nod- 
ding and  of  holding  out  his  hand,  which  seems  to'  say  that 
he  knows  his  great  importance,  and  would  like  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  it  if  he  could  ;  but  unfortunately  he  cannot. 
When  he  first  started^  his  Figaro  he  never  counted  on  its 
becoming  an  important  political  oracle,  selling  50,000 
copies  a  day,  and  guiding  the  opinions  of  all  the  lighter 
cla'sesofthe  French  capital.  Now  that  he  finds  himself 
a  courted  personage,  to  whom  even  Deputies  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  think  it  prudent  to  bow,  he  is  rather  struck  by 
the  humor  of  the  thing,  and  will  confess  the  fact  in  private 
if  he  thinks  you  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  M.  de  Villemessant's  high-sounding  name  is  an 
as«umed  one,  his  real  patronymic  being  Cartier ;  also  that, 
like  the  generality  of  French  literan'  folk,  he  began  in  life 
with  no  capital  but  his  own  wits,  tilis  mode  of  nsing  was. 
however,  extremely  simple,  once  he  had  scraped  enough 


'  credit  and   money   together  to  found   a  paper.      Unlike 

other  editors  who  have  an  opinion  and  lay  it  down  at  a 

guide  to  their  contributors,  M.  de  Villemessant  kept  his 

1  opinions  to  himself,  and  allowed  the  writers  on  his  auff  to 

'  say  what  they  pleased.     As  he  enlisted  the  most  pashins, 

witty,  and  reckless  journalists  that  love  or  money  ooald 

procure,  the  concert  of  discordant  sounds  which  his  newe- 

paper  emitted  was  something  altogether  new  in  joamalinn, 

and  like  most  new  things,  it  paid  well.     Another  principle 

of  M.  de  Villemessant's  has  always  been  to  dish  up  the 

commonest  scraps  of  news  in  the  most  attractive  form  — 

strict  adherence  to  facts  being  a  secondary  consideration  — 

and  the  result  is,  that  when  a  mad  dog  is  killed  in  the 

I  Figaro* M  columns,  he  always  dies  more  artistically  and 

'  under  more  interesting  circumstances  than  in  prints  of  the 

'  old  school.     This  way  of  doing  business  Bi.  de  Villemee- 

;  sant  calls  **  true  journalism,"  and  he  does  not  conceal  hb 

contempt  for  news-sheets  which,  like  those  of  England, 

describe  things  "  dr}'ly  and  barely,"  as  they  have  happened. 


MR.  TROLLOPE  ON  NOVELS. 

Mr.  Tkollope  has  lately  delivered  an  addreia  to 
youthful  students  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  some  rif^t  to 
consider  as  his  own.  He  discoursed  upon  the  morality  of 
novels.  Although  we  have  unfortunately  a  very  imperfect 
report  of  his  observations,  we  hope  that  we  can  nnderstand 
his  general  line  of  argument  It  is  chanu^teristic  and 
amusinz.  French  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  eternal 
moralizing  of  English  writers  ;  preaching,  they  urge,  may 
be  a  very  good  thine  in  its  time  and  place,  but  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  pulpit,  or  at  least  kept  out  of  arUstic  work. 
Mr.  Trollope  accepU  with  perfect  simplicity  the  theory 
which  b  thus  condemned.  Novels,  he  tells  us,  are  the  ser- 
mons of  the  present  day ;  and  novelists  have  more  eepr 
and  attentive  audiences  than  those  who  make  a  profeaaioo 
of  preaching.  If  this  theory  be  true,  it  pe^W*  «pl«n» 
why  so  many  novelists  are  intolerably  dull.  Mir.  TVollope 
indeed  is  aii  honorable  exception.  Though  he  pry hes, 
and  preaches  at  considerable  length,  he  peaervea  himielf 
with  surprising  skill  from  the  dangers  which  most  easily 
beset  the  pulpit.  If  we  do  not  find  nis  doctrine  very  excit- 
ing, it  never  sends  us  to  sleep.  And  we  will  ventore  to  add 
that  one  reason  is  that  the  didactic  tendency  is  ao  skilfbUy 
kept  in  the  background  that  we  scarcely  suspect  its  exist- 
ence. Had  not  Mr.  Trollope  asserted  that  all  noyeliats 
preach,  we  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  entirelruncoo- 
scious  that  any  definite  moral  could  be  extracted  nroB  his 
pages.  Mr.  Trollope,  however,  proceeded  to  explain  by  ex- 
amples the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the  propoaitioB 
that  all  novels  are  sermons ;  and,  in  days  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  a  good  deal  of  ^|5L^^ 
tious  literature,  it  may  be  well  to  learn  from  an  eiftiiient 
master  of  the  art  how  his  colleagues  inculcate  yirtooai  pte- 
cept»».  Scott,  he  tells  us,  has  drawn  mamr  villftina ;  hot  ha 
never  Uught  any  body  to  be  a  villain.  Thackeray  ^l**^ 
sected  the  meanne&s  of  many  men  and  women,  but  nobody 
was  ever  made  mean  by  Thackeray's  teaching.  Dickens, 
again,  has  drawn  deep  designing  usurers  and  ▼><^^"7oaj^ 
men ;  but  nobody  ever  became  a  usurer  or  a  Lord^  ^^^•^^^ 
ick  Verisopht  in  consequence  of  Dickens's  teaching.  On 
this  ground  it  is  indeed  pretty  plain  that  few  novelista  hare 
taught  anything  which  they  ought  not  to  teach.  Schilwrs 
"  Robbers "  was  said  to  have  sent  some  stodenU  to  the 
highway;  and  a  similar  charge  was  made  ageinat  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera.**  The  accusation  was  probably  silly 
enough  in  both  cases  ;  but  at  any  rate  few  noveliato  hava 
ever  in  plain  terms  advised  their  readers  to  be  thieves  or 
murderers.  Yet  that  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
their  writings  have  a  good  moral  tendency.  ■  Nor  could  we 
arquit  Scott,  lliackeray,  or  Dickens,  if  anybody  was  in- 
clined to  attack  them,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  did 
not  commend  the  vices  which  they  satirlxed.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Trollope  that  nobody  would  take  Lord 
Frederick  Verisopht  or  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  or  Bill  Sykes  or 
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Mrs.  Gamp  for  a  model  on  the  strength  of  their  portraits. 
Some  people,  however,  have  thought  that  this  mode  of 
preaching  was  liable  to  very  grave  objections.  It  is  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  method  adopted  in  countless  religious 
tracts.  The  truant  from  a  Sunday-school  falls  into  a 
■tream  and  is  drowned ;  the  fast  voung  man  is  shot  by  his 
companion  in  a  duel.  The  reader  is  edified  till  he  finds 
that  many  truants  escape  from  drowning  and  many  fast 
young  men  from  shooting ;  and  then  he  begins  to  laugh  at 
the  bugbears  set  up  by  these  well-meaning  moralists,  and 
thinks  that  they  have  founded  their  exhortations  upon  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  There  are  very  good 
artbtic  reabons  for  distributing  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
of  a  novel ;  but  if  novels  were  really  sermons,  the  practice 
would  be  highly  objectionable.  It  would  amount  to  saying, 
Be  virtuous  and  you  shall  have  a  coach  and  six ;  whereas 
the  purpose  of  all  lofty  teaching  is  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  personal  profit.  We  in  fact  jus- 
tify the  practice  of  novelists  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  TtoX- 
lope  in  particular,  on  the  ground  mat  we  want  to  be  amused 
and  do  not  want  to  have  JEsop's  Fables  converted  into 
modern  language.  That  novels  should  introduce  us  to  a 
healthy  moral  atmosphere  is  highly  desirable;  that  they 
should  force  little  moral  commonplaces  down  our  throats 
would  be  as  bad  in  an  artistic  as  in  a  moral  sense. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  put  a  rather  more  rational  interpre- 
tation upon  Mr.  Trollope's  theory.  He  may  perhaps  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  fit>m  Scott  we  learn  to  love 
manliness,  that  from  'Hiackeray  we  learn  to  despise  mean- 
ness, and  itoifi  Dickens  to  hate  cruelty  and  frivolity.  In 
this  there  is  no  doubt  some  truth.  Scott  revealed  a  type 
of  character  at  once  pure  and  manly,  which  was  an  admi- 
rable relief  from  the  coarseness  and  the  false  sentimentality 
of  the  earlier  school  of  English  novelists.  Thackeray 
opened  many  people's  eyes  to  the  meanness  which  results 
from  an  artificial  state  of  society ;  and  a  large  class  of 
readers  learnt  from  Dickens  to  look  with  greater  tolerance  « 
and  kindliness  upon  the  most  helpless  classes.  So  far,  their 
teaching  was  good,  but  the  fact  that  a  man  has  taught  some 
good  lessons  does  not  prove  that  his  morality  is  unimpeach- 
able. So  much  may  indeed  be  said  for  everybody  who  is 
not  an  unmitigated  scoundrel.  If  Brisham  Young  has 
preached  some  very  degrading  doctrines,  ne  has  also  taught 
the  advantages  of  industi^  and  sobriety,  or  he  would  never 
have  attained  a  commanaing  position.  Before  we  can  pro- 
nounce the  teaching  of  Dickens,  for  example,  to  be  good,  we 
muat  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  accusations  sometimes 
made  against  him  ;  we  must  ask  whether  he  does  not  en- 
courage an  effeminate  sentimentalism,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  cure  for  all  human  evils  is  to  be  found  in  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  genial  twaddle.  If  this  criticism  were  well 
founded,  it  would  nof  be  fairlv  met  by  the  statement  that 
He  disliked  usurers  and  youthful  roues.  An  obvious  retort 
would  be  open  in  that  case  to  the  unbelievers.  If  Dickens 
never  induced  anybody  to  be  a  debauched  youth,  we  may 
ask  whether  the  portrait  of  Yerisopht  ever  saved  a  young 
man  from  debaucherv.  If  so,  the  task  of  keeping  youthfm 
passions  under  sound  restrictions  must  be  very  much  easier 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  still  remains  open,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  simple-minded  advocacy.  There  are 
novels  to  which  we  may  attribute  a  certain  direct  practical 
influence.  Dickens,  for  example,  called  attention  to  the 
abuses  of  certain  private  schools ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
has  endeavored  on  various  occasions  to  expose  the  mal- 
practices of  various  classes  of  his  countrymen.  A  novel  of 
this  kind,  whatever  its  merits  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
is  a  political  pamphlet  in  disguise.  It  is  a  picturesaue 
statement  of  tne  exbtence  of  certain  grievances  ;  ana  it 
may  be  useful,  if  it  attacks  a  real  evil,  though  a  certain  un- 
fairness is  always  inherent  in  this  method  of  argument. 
We  will  not  now  inquire  whether  such  writing  comes  within 
the  legitimate  scope  of  the  novelist's  art,  for  such  novels 
are  still  the  rare  exception,  and,  as  dealing  with  a  special 
set  of  concrete  facts  rather  than  with  general  principles, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  moral  or  the  reverse.  Their  tendency 
must  be  judged  by  the  merits  of  each  particular  case.    The 


wider  question  which  Mr.  Trollope  has  raised  must  be  an- 
swered on  different  principles.  In  what  way  do  modem 
novels  generally  supply  the  place  of  sermons  ?  That 
novel  wnich  is  neither  a  pamphlet  nor  a  religious  tract 
may  undoubtedly  exercise  a  considerable  moral  influence 
by  virtue  of  a  very  simple  principle.  In  reading  a  novel 
you  are  really  putting  yourself  into  close  connection  with 
the  novelist;  you  are  for  the  time  looking  at  the  world 
through  his  eyes,  and  imperceptibly  you  imbibe  some  of  his 
preiudices,  and  are  infected  by  his  general  temper.  Every- 
body, for  example,  who  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Trollope's  novels 

—  and  the  class  includes  all  who  enjoy  healthy  literature 

—  has  the  same  kind  of  effect  produced  upon  him  which 
would  be  produced  by  personal  association  with  the  authbr. 
He  learns,  perhaps,  that  the  world  is  full  of  fresh,  healthy, 
pure-minded  country  girls,  and  of  solid  and  hard-working 
parsons,  whose  little  foibles  make  us  love  them  all  the  bet- 
ter, whilst  there  is  a  certain  sprinkling  of  selfish  and  de- 
signing people  whom  we  rather  dislike  than  actively  hate. 
But  few  readers  are  so  simple  as  to  take  Mr.  Trollope's 
statements  of  fact  for  granted.  They  have  their  own  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  which  naturally  impresses  them  more 
forcibly  than  the  picture  drawn  for  their  amusement  at  lei- 
sure hours.  The  effect  upon  them  is  more  subtle  than  any 
acceptance  of  a  definite  number  of  statistical  propositions. 
The^  have  been  for  the  time  in  company  witn  a  shrewd, 
sensible,  and  kindly  human  being,  and  it  is  their  own  fault 
if  they  are  not  the  better  for  it.  Possibly  they  have  missed 
a  power  of  abstract  speculation,  and  have  not  been  intro- 
duced to  an  ideal  much  loftier  than  their  own ;  but  they 
have  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  innocent  amusement,  and  have 
generally,  we  may  hope,  caught  the  contagion  of  good  sense 
and  good  nature.  Unluckily  there  are  other  novelists  be- 
sides Mr.  Trollope.  There  are,  or  there  have  beefa,  writers 
with  whom  it  is  not  good  for  any  one  to  associate.  To  be 
intimate  with  some  pieople,  even  for  a  time  and  on  paper,  is 
to  feel  as  if  you  haa  been  at  a  police-court  or  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  a  sporting  club,  buch  intimacies  do  no  eood 
to  anybody,  and  help  to  spread  morbid  and  distorted  views 
of  life.  To  make  any  general  statement  about  the  good  or 
bad  influence  of  novels,  we  should  therefore  have  to  in- 
quire whether  novelists,  as  a  class,  are  better  or  worse 
than  the  average  of  their  neighbors.  To  that  inquiry  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  any  summary  reply.  The  novel- 
ists of  the  present  day  are,  lor  the  most  part,  realists ;  and 
altogether  renounce  the  attempt  to  hold  up  before  us  any 
loftier  conceptbns  of  society  than  those  which  we  may 
read  in  every  newspaper,  and  hear  in  every  commonplace 
conversation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  say,  that  their 
influence  is,  on.  the  whole,  neutral ;  that  they  do  about  as 
much  harm  as  eood ;  and  that  Mr.  Trollope  would  there- 
fore have  been  better  employed  in  discovering  some  crite- 
rion by  which  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  than  in 
attempting  to  approve  or  condemn  in  one  mass  influences 
of  so  diversified  a  character. 

One  question,  indeed,  remains.  It  is  possible  to  main- 
tain that  this  mode  of  preaching  is  of  an  essentially  demor- 
alizing kind.  Nobody  can  look  upon  the  stream  of  fiction 
which  is  constantly  poured  forth  upon  the  public  without 
some  doubts  as  to  the  intellectual  habits  which  it  fosters. 
Every  day  brings  forth  some  new  aspirant  to  the  pulpit. 
If  we  could  believe,  which  indeed  would  be  a  rather  rash 
assumption,  that  they  all  succeed  in  obtaining  some  kind 
of  hearing,  we  should  be  awe-struck  by  the  revelation  of  the 
waste  of  numan  energy.  It  is  bad  enough  that  so  many 
people  should  write  such  trash,  that  so  many  printers 
should  waste  so  much  paper  in  circulating  it,  and  that  so 
many  critics  should  be  doomed  to  give  it  at  least  a  cursory 
glance.  It  would  be  still  more  lamentable  if  we  could  be- 
Ueve  that  a  large  class  of  readers  derives  its  chief  intel- 
lectual sustenance  from  these  monotonous  reproductions  of 
old  materials.  How  can  standard  literature  —  or,  not  to 
use  a  term  which  has  unfortunately  become  associated  with 
much  that  is  wearisome,  how  can  ue  thoughts  of  men  who 
have  really  had  something  to  say  about  the  world  —  re- 
ceive a  due  share  of  attention  when  swamped  and  over- 
whelmed in  Uiis  torrent  of  vapid  literature  i    Nobody,  of 
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course,  would  be  puritanical  enough  to  deny  to  hard-worked 
men  and  women  the  right  of  unbending  their  minds  over 
innocent,  if  insipid,  literature  at  odd  moments.  We  can- 
not all  fill  up  the  interstices  of  our  lives  with  metaphysical 
or  scientific  or  historical  researches.  But  certainly  it  is  a 
natural  impression  that  the  habit  of  endless  story-telling 
and  endless  story-reading  is  hardly  likely  to  encourage 
strenuous  thought.  If  not  demoralizing  in  the  sense  of  act- 
ually encouraging  vice,  it  is  perhaps  demoralizing  in  the 
sense  of  softening  the  intellectual  fibre.  A  man  raised 
upon  rice-pudding  and  water-gruel  would  not  have  strong 
bones  and  firm  muscles ;  and  a  mind  nourished  by  modern 
novels  would  hardly  be  fitted  for  vigorous  intellectual  la- 
bor. In  spite  of  the  outcry  about  sensationalism,  the  bulk 
of  our  novel  literature  is  dull  and  colorless  enough  in  all 
conscience.  The  objection  to  it  is  not  that  it  b  vicious, 
but  that  it  is  enervating ;  and  when  Mr.  Trollope  was  de- 
livering an  address  to  youths  who  had  won  prizes  in  some 
kind  of  intellectual  competition,  he  would  perhaps  have 
spoken  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  proving  that 
Dickens  does  not  teach  tis  to  be  misers  and  debauchees,  he 
had  shown  under  what  conditions  Dickens  and  other  mod- 
ern writers  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  rational  relaxation 
without  crushing  the  loftier  imaginative  or  reasoning  facul- 
ties under  a  weighs  of  commonplace  moralizinz  and  indo- 
lent representations  of  every-day  life. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ROCK. 

I. 

While  I  was  on  the  staff  at  Gibraltar,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  to  some  extent  in  the  service  of  three  fair  ladies, 
as  well  as  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty. 

My  sister  married  a  Vallance,  and  there  was  another 
Yaluince  in  the  civil  service  on  the  Rock  before  I  was 
there ;  but  this  latter,  Bertie  Vallance,  went  home  in  ill- 
health,  and,  afler  a  lone  decline,  died  at  Weymouth. 
Though  I  never  was  acquainted  with  him,  I  remember  well 
the  arrival  of  news  of  his  death,  for  it  caused  «  general  re- 
gret—  I  had  almost  said  a  general  mourning:  the  man 
must  have  been  a  better  fellow  than  most  of  us  to  have 
been  so  lamented. 

It  may  have  been  a  year  after  this  that  I  received  intel- 
ligence from  my  sister  of  Mrs.  Bertie  Vallance's  intention 
to  return,  for  a  winter,  to  Gibraltar.  Her  younger  daugh- 
ter, Kate,  was  ailing,  and  the  doctors  recommended  an 
avoidance  of  the  English  climate.  Whereupon  the  widow, 
mindful  of  the  many  friends  of  former  and  huppier  days, 
said  she  would  go  back  to  the  old  scenes,  and  let  Kate  try 
the  air  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  in  fact  her  native  air. 
So  I  was  desired  to  procure  a  suitable  residence  as  quickly 
as  might  be,  and  exhorted  to  keep  good  watch  over  the 
family  and  to  see  that  their  bereaved  condition,  which  at 
the  best  they  would  have  to  contrast  with  the  regretted 
past,  should  be  as  little  felt  by  them  as  possible.  '*  Who 
knows,"  wrote  my  sister,  "but  that  you  may  by-and-by 
take  a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Bertie,  who  is  still  very  attractive — 
or  be  enslaved  by  Amy,  who  is  positively  charming  I " 
When  I  read  this  passage  I  remembered  with  some  compla- 
cency that  I  had  stood  fire  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  certain  conscious  remembrance 
of  my  sister's  words  that  I  made  my  toilet  before  going  ofif 
to  the  steamer  to  ebcort  the  ladies  to  shore.  A  gloomy 
autumn  day,  without  a  Levanter,  gave  some  promise  of  a 
pleasanter  landing  than  could  have  been  effected  under  a 
not  sun ;  but  there  was  a  chance  of  rain,  which  I  per- 
suaded myself  would  certainly  not  fall  until  the  ladies 
should  be  safe  under  a  roof.  As  1  was  pulled  out  to  the 
ship,  I  tried  to  guess  what  my  new  acquaintances  would  be 
like ;  and  I  recollect  rehearsmg  mentally  the  coming  meet- 
ing in  two  or  three  different  forms,  and  being  verv  an^ 
with  nay  self  when  I  reflected  on  what  I  had  been  thinking 
of.  It  was  all  that  stupid  letter  that  had  thrown  me  off  my 
balance.    However,  I  was  pleased,  when  I  turned  my  mind 


afler  this  little  weakness  to  matters  of  fact,  to  remember 
that  I  had  made  preparations  which  seemed  to  me  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  —  procured  a  nice  house  which  had  quite 
unexpectedly  become  available,  and  engaged  two  English 
women  —  a  soldier's  widow  and  a  soldier's  daughter — for 
the  principal  servants,  thus  rendering  the  domesticating  of 
**  rock-scorpions  *'  unnecessary. 

Not  one  of  my  little  programmes  of  the  meeting  was  at 
all  like  the  way  it  came  about  No  particular  group  of 
three  ladies  was  leaning  over  the  ship's  side  evidently  ex- 
pecting a  person  of  my  appearance,  and  recognizing  in  me 
the  expected  person.  I  aid  not  advance  on  tne  deck,  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  ship's  officers,  to  pay  my  compliments 
and  offer  my  services.  Neither  was  I  shown  down  to  the 
saloon  to  make  my  little  cheering  speech  to  fatigued  voy- 
agers hardly  equal  to  the  bustle  of  the  deck.  But  when  I 
inquired  for  Mrs.  Vallance  and  party,  a  steward  said  he 
would  send  the  stewardess  to  see  where  the^  might  be,  and 
left  me  to  pass  the  interval  of  time  as  1  might.  This  was 
easy  enough  to  do,  because  some  officers  of  the  garrison, 
who  happened  to  have  come  on  board  as  well  as  myself, 
saw  me  and  came  up  to  me.  They  were  full  of  delight  at 
the  arrival  of  a  horse,  —  some  celebrity  which  had  arrived 
from  home  for  one  of  them,  —  and  so  eloquent  that,  s^ite 
of  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come,  they  excited  my  curios- 
ity, and  were  trying  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  them  to  see 
the  animal  in  his  box  under  the  poop,  wnen  I  heard  a  voice 
pronouncing  my  name;  and,  turning  quickly  round,  saw  a 
young  lady  in  mourning,  who,  without  giving  me  time  to 
go  through  much  ceremony  or  to  make  any  remark,  said :  — 

**  Mamma  is  so  sorry  not  to  have  been  on  deck  to  receive 
you :  but  we  have  had  a  regular  scramble  down  below,  the 
English  ladies*  hair-brushes  and  other  properties  having 
mysteriously  disappeared.  There  are  a  number  of  forei^ 
actresses  or  something  of  the  kind  in  the  ship,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  taken  this  opportunity 
of  replenishing  their  dressing-cases." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  little  speech  I  endeavored  to 
recover  self-possession,  and  to  take  up  my  parable  in  the 
kind,  easy,  impressive  manner  which  I  used  to  think  that  I 
excelled  in.    But  the  deuce  a  bit  of  studied  manner,  or 
anything  approaching  to  sangfroid,  could  I  assume.    The 
mere  suddenness  of  the  young  lady's  appearance  would  not, 
I  am  sure,  have  disconcerted  me  for  longer  than  it  took  to 
hear  her  first  words ;  but  there  was  something  about  her 
which  made  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her  voice  any- 
thing but  a  composing  process.    The  officers  to  whom  I 
had  been  talking,  although  they  were  only  spectators  of  the 
scene,  were  evidently  taken  aback  as.  well  as  myself.    **  By 
Jove  1 "  I  heard  one  of  them  exclaim  in  a  low  tone  behind 
my  back ;  while  another,  alter  a  still  stronger  exclamation, 
murmured  that  he  believed  she  was  soing  to  land.    **  By 
Jove  1  "  I  cannot  help  saying  too  as  I  relate  this,  and  the 
whole  situation  passes  before  me  again.    The  girl  had 
come  up  without  any  outdoor  apparel  except  her  hat,  so 
that  the  whole  of  a  very  graceful  ngure  could  be  seen  ;  her 
features  and  look  quite  justified  my  sister's  expression  of 
'*  positively  charming,"  for  they  did  charm  me  on  the  spot ; 
and  her  gentle  but  totally  unembarrassed  manner,  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  accents,  completed  the  spell.    But,  mind, 
I  couldn't  have  particularized  in  this  way  at  the  time  of  our 
meeting;  I  learned  afterwards  how  her  power  of  fascination 
was  composed ;  my  senses,  instead  of  being  able  to  study 
her,  were  passively  impressed  and  a  little  bit  bewildered. 
I  asked,  of  course,  though  I  fear  not  very  collectedly, 
whether  I  could  be  of  use  in  endeavoring  to  recover  the 
missing  property;  and  she  told  me  that  the  captain  was 
already  aware  of  the  loss,  and  that  inquiry  had  been  made 
all  through  the  ship  without  effect.    The  confusion  caused 
by  so  many  petty  losses  and  the  search  had,  however,  de- 
layed the  preparations  for  landing,  and  now  bags  and  cases 
were  being  closed  hastily. 

While  this  communication  was  being  made,  another 
young  lady,  coming  noiselessly  up  from  behind,  placed  her 
hand  in  that  of  my  informant,  and  looking  at  me  just  as 
fearlessly  as  the  other,  said,  **  Oh,  Amy,  is  this  the  Colo- 
nel ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  am  the  Colonel ;  and  you,  without 
doubt,  are  Miss  Kate  Vallance.  I  should  never  have 
guessed  that  you  were  an  invalid."  I  was  recovering  my 
equanimity,  but  this  rem  irk  destroyed  the  confidence  of 
Miss  Kate,  who  blushed,  and  made  as  if  she  thought  of 
retreating  hastily,  when  a  new  subject  came  to  her  relief, 
and  turning  her  pink  face  towards  her  sister,  she  said, 
**  Mamma  has  found  your  favorite  hair-brush.  Amy.  It  was 
in  her  sleeping -berth  when  she  felt  round  it  before  locking 
UD  the  bags.  She  is  sure  it  was  not  there  an  hour  ago." 
Kate  didn't  look  more  than  fifteen ;  indeed  I  know  that  she 
wasn't  more  when  I  first  saw  her.  She  had  fine  eyes,  and 
was  altogether  a  very  handsome  girl,  but  quite  different 
from  her  sister,  and  rather  thrown  into  the  shade  by  her. 

Boxes  and  portmanteaus  were  by  this  time  passing  rap- 
idly over  the  side,  so  I  calculated  upon  Mrs.  Vailance 
speedily  ascending.  And  my  expectation  appeared  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  for  a  dark  bonnet  rose  above  the  head  of  the  lad- 
der, the  back  of  the  wearer  being  towards  us;  but  Miss 
Kate,  recognizing  the  head-dress,  skipped  round  to  meet 
the  lady  beneath  it,  while  I  advancing  more  leisurely  with 
Miss  Vallance,  met  the  third  lady  just  as  she  turned  after 
gaining  the  deck.  *'  What  a  young-looking  woman  !  "  was 
my  thought;  and  iust  while  it  occurred  to  me  Kate  laughed 
a  free  merry  laugh,  and  Amy  told  me  quietly  that  this  was 
Webster,  their  maid.  I  put  on  my  hat  again,  corked  up 
my  address  once  more,  and  began  to  think  that  if  my  horo- 
scope had  ever  been  cast,  this  would  have  been  noted  as  an 
unlucky  day.  J  am  not,  I  assure  you,  and  never  was,  ac- 
customed to  farcical  contretemps;  but  who  can  control  his 
stars  1  However,  I,  wishing  to  appear  to  advantage,  must 
have  much  overrated  these  small  evils ;  for  I  fancy  the 
group  of  youngsters  from  the  garrison  were  enjoying  my 
good  luck  at  bein^  able  to  converse  with  these  attractive 
girls.  Presently  SLts.  Vallance  made  her  appearance ;  and 
then,  having  called  up  the  boat,  we  rapidly  got  the  trunks 
and  mails  on  board  her,  and  finally  the  live  freight,  and 
pulled  off  for  the  shore. 

The  widow  proved  to  be  ladylike  and  pleasant  as  well  as 
good-looking.  She  evidently  knew  numbers  of  my  ac- 
quaintance besides  my  sister,  and  would  have  much  to  tell 
me  ere  long ;  but  for  the  present  she  was  occupied  in  rec- 
ognizing all  the  familiar  spots  in  the  bay,  and  on  the  Rock, 
and  in  pointing  them  out  to  her  daughters,  especially  to  the 
younger,  who  must  have  been  too  young  when  they  went 
home  to  have  retained  till  now  recollection  of  the  place. 
How  they  must,  while  absent,  have  talked  about  the  old 
fortress  and  its  belongings  1  The  eirls  knew  all  the  names, 
and  had  evidently  heard  stories  in  plenty  connected  with 
all.  The  whole  par^  was  animated,  and  had  no  thought 
of  concealing  their  interest  Mrs.  Vallance,  at  whom  I 
now  had  full  opportunity  of  looking,  was  indeed  a  very 
comely  matron,  juqt  a  little  inclining  to  be  stout,  but  as  yet 
none  the  worse  on  that  account.  Kate  resembled  her 
mother  more  both  in  face  and  voice  than  Amy  did :  but 
then  Amy  1  there  are  not  many  such  as  Amy.  Kate  and 
the  mother  had  dark  hair,  but  Amy's  was  a  deep  chestnut, 
very  rich  and  lovely  even  on  this  dull  day,  when  there  was 
not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  turn  half  its  windings  into  gold. 
And  her  skin  had  not  the  eeneral  red  tint  which  sometimes 
accompanies  such  alorious  hair.  It  was  delicately  fair,  with 
just  enough  of  pink  in  the  rizht  places  to  make  a  happy 
contrast,  and  to  give  a  look  of  health.  Miss  Amy  was  one 
of  those  on  whom  nature  appears  to  lavish  favors,  piling 
zift  upon  gift.  I  foresaw  that  she  would  create  a  sensat^n 
m  the  garrison. 

My  anticipations  regarding  the  weather  would  have  been 
correct  had  it  not  been  for  uie  little  detention  on  board ; 
we  should  have  got  into  Mrs.  Vallance's  house  before  the 
rain  began  to  fall.  But,  as  it  occurred,  a  drizzle  annoyed 
us  before  we  reached  the  shore ;  and  by  the  time  our  prow 
touched  the  pier,  not  only  had  the  rain  become  heavy,  but 
there  was  a  Gibraltar  squall  up,  which  rendered  matters 
considerably  more  disagreeable.  I  had,  of  course,  a  cart 
waiting  to  carry  up  the  baggage ;  but  I  trusted  to  my  ser- 
vant, who  was  to  meet  us  on  the  pier,  getting  a  carriage 
for  us  whenever  we  might  land,  as  there  was  a  stand  quite 


close.  The  coming  on  of  the  rain  rather  suddenly  had, 
however,  put  all  the  coaches  in  requisition ;  there  were 
more  packages  to  be  landed  and  taken  to  the  cart  than  we 
had  bargained  for ;  and  altogether  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
arrival  for  the  party,  and  an  especially  unlucky  one  for 
Kate,  on  whose  account  the  family  had  run  away  from 
British  bad  weather.  I  could  perceive  the  anxiety  which 
took  possession  of  her  mother  and  sister,  and  was  racking 
my  brains  for  some  method  of  alleviating  it.  Two  min- 
utes after  we  touched  the  landing-pier,  another  boat,  con- 
taining the  ofiicers  of  the  garrison  who  had  spoken  to  me 
on  board,  came  also  alongside  it.  They,  seeing  our  diffi- 
culty, came  up  at  once.  Boycott  Warleigh  —  Boy  War- 
leigh  as  he  was  called  —  an  artillery  ofiicer,  set  three  or 
four  gunners  who  were  in  their  boat  to  work,  and  the  cart 
was  loaded  and  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  in  a  brief  space  : 
but,  before  this  was  done,  Kate's  protection  from  the 
weather  was  provided  for.  Mrs.  Pemberton,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Pemberton,  also  R.A.,  was  waiting  for  her  husband  in 
a  carriage  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  he  would  be  happy 
to  yield  liis  place  to  one  of  my  ladies,  whom  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton would  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  to  any  part  of  the 
Rock  she  might  desire.  So  away  went  Kate  on  Pember- 
ton's  arm ;  and  a  carriage  having  been  shortly  ailer  pro- 
cured for  the  rest  of  us.  Boy  Warleigh  offered  his  arm  to 
Amy ;  and  I  followed  with  Mrs.  Vallance.  Master  Boy 
was  in  luck,  I  thought,  to  be  thus  early  doing  escort  duty 
to  a  newly  arrived  belle.  /,  bringing  up  the  rear,  learned, 
by  favor  of  the  rain  and  the  slippery  pier,  that  Amy's  feet 
and  so  on  were  quite  worthy  of  her.  Mrs.  Vallance  cared 
but  little  for  the  weather  now  that  Kate  was  safe  —  she 
was  pretty  well  used  to  squalls  of  the  kind.  It  was  too 
rough,  though,  to  let  either  the  maid  or  the  smaller  pack- 
ages travel  outside,  and  so  we  filled  the  carriage  and  sent 
it  off;  while  I  took  a  passaze  on  Warleigh's  dog -cart,  which, 
like  Pemberton's  carriage,  nad  come  to  meet  its  owner. 

'<  You  turned  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  I  said,  **  pro- 
vided in  all  respects  for  our  difficulties." 

"  Fortune  seems  to  have  taken  order  for  these  ladies' 
wants  most  accurately,"  answered  Boy  Warleigh.  **  We 
went  oil  to  land  the  horse.  Young  Trumpeter ;  we  took  the 
gunners  to  assist  in  landing  him,  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  came 
down  to  receive  him  (she  would  hardly  have  driven  down 
only  to  bring  up  Charlie).  But  the  Captain  tcld  us  he  has 
a  lot  of  freight  to  land  here  —  Government  stores,  and  I 
don't  know  what,  for  which  the  boats  had  come  off — that 
he  cannot  possibly  leave  till  evening,  and  that  we  must 
postpone  hoisting  out  Trumpeter  until  afternoon,  when  a 
lew  hands  may  be  spared  to  do  it  leisurely.  Thus  you  see 
many  things  have  worked  together  to  shield  these  fair  ones 
from  discomfort.    I  say.  Colonel  ?  ' 

"  Well  ?  " 

<<  You  don't  see  n  girl  like  that  elder  one  eveij  day/' 

«  Certainly  not." 

**  Be  rather  in  request  as  a  partner." 

**  They  are  in  mourning,  and  the  younger  daughter  is 
somewhat  of  an  invalid.  I  fancy  they  will  live  in  retire- 
ment for  the  present." 

**The  deuce  I  that  will  be  tantalizing.  I  suppose  one 
may  call  ?  " 

**That  is,  you  suppose  Boy  Warleigh  may  calL  As 
good  fortune  made  the  acquaintance  for  him,  I  should  think 
he  mizht" 

<*  Then  I  should  think  he  will,"  answered  Boy  War- 
leigh, **  and  now,  as  we  are  at  the  door  —  this  is  the  house, 
isn't  it  ?  —  I'll  set  you  down,  and  go  and  arrange  about  go- 
ineoff  again  for  Trumpeter." 

The  widow  was  much  pleased  with  the  house  which  I  had 
chosen,  and  with  its  situation,  which  appeared  exactly  to 
suit  her  invalid.  She  likewise  expressed  her  approval  of 
the  furniture  which  had  been  put  in  by  an  Israelite  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  month,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
whole  might  be  purchased,  added  to,  or  altered,  according 
to  a  taim  which  had  been  furnished  to  me.  Dealings  like 
thb  are  so  common  on  the  Rock  that  a  person  of  any  ex- 
perience ought  always  to  be  able  to  make  a  convenient 
arrangetnent ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  find 'that  Mrs.  Val- 
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lance,  who  bad  more  experience  than  I  of  the  place, 
thought  I  had  been  a  faithful  agent.  She  was  yery  partic- 
ular, however,  even  now  when  she  had  but  just  arrived,  in 
putting  together  her  rent,  wages,  and  so  on  ;  and  she  ex- 
pressed more  than  once,  in  this  dajr,  her  hope  that  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  would  not  exceed  their  means.  She 
told  me,  moreover,  that  some  of  her  many  friends  would  no 
doubt  have  gladly  received  them  as  visitors  at  first,  and  so 
have  given  them  opportunity  of  choosing  their  residence 
and  servants  themselves;  but,  as  by  accepting  an  invitation 
they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  whatever  gayety  might  be 
going  on,  which  they  did  not  at  present  wisn,  she  had 
asked  my  sister  to  procure  mi  services  in  getting  them  a 
house  of  their  own  from  the  beginning.  It  was  by  no 
means  her  wish,  she  told  me,  to  shut  the  girls  up ;  but  at 
present  they  were  disposed  for  but  little  company  ;  and  be- 
sides, they  must  have  a  trial  of  the  place,  to  see  how  it 
would  suit  with  their  altered  means,  before  they  indulged 
in  amusement.  Kate's  health  was  the  primary  considera- 
tion, and  that,  she  hoped,  they  had  in  every  way  managed 
to  favor.  Of  course  I  did  not  make  this  first  visit  very 
long ;  but,  having  ascertained  that  they  had  everything  to 
meet  present  wants,  promised  a  second  call,  and  left  them 
to  shake  into  their  new  domicile. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  mother  did  not  mean  to  per^ 
sist  in  long  seclusion  ;  for  it  seemed  a  wrong  to  society  not 
to  allow  such  a  girl  as  Amv  to  mix  in  it.  I  thought,  too, 
that  Mrs.  Vallance  herself  was  far  too  comely  and  too 
agreeable  to  have  the  right  of  withdrawing  altogether  from 
a  world  so  limited  as  that  of  Gibraltar.  And  I  was  a  good 
deal  puzzled  at  the  almost  straightened  circumstances  with 
which  she  in  some  sort  connected  the  retirement  in  which 
they  meant  to  live.  My  sister,  in  giving  me  instructions 
about  preparing  for  them,  had  not  led  me  to  expect  this ; 
and  1  determined  to  write  and  ask  her  what  it  meant. 

The  numerous  old  friends  of  the  family  were  told  that 
the  acquaintance  of  new  friends  was  not  desired.  This 
sentence  almost  excluded  the  military.  Bov  Warleigh 
(who  kept  his  word,  and  made,  as  he  said,  a  lodgment  m 
me  premises)  and  myself  were,  I  think,  the  only  officers 
who  crossed  their  threshhold  in  the  early  days  of  their 
sojourn.  Mrs.  Pemberton,  when  she  found  that  they 
wished  to  be  quiet,  said  she  certainly  would  not  trouble 
them.  Indeed,  quiet  wasn't  her  style  at  all.  Moreover, 
women  were  not  much  to  her  liking  either :  she  just  tol- 
erated females,  but  the  portions  of  her  life  that  she  cared 
for  were  spent  among  men.  Men's  society,  men's  amuse- 
ments were  her  passion.  She  did  every  day  things  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  an  ordinary  female  reputation  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  done  every  day,  and  the  tenor 
of  her  life  very  even  —  inasmuch,  also,  as  her  peculiarities 
were  indulged  with  extreme  openness  and  with  an  uncon- 
scious air,  as  if  they  were  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world  —  she  managed  to  get  a  certain  prescription  or  tol- 
eration which,  though  it  would  have  eaten  through  a  heart 
that  held  any  womanly  sentiment,  entirely  satisfied  hers. 
She  was  not  excluded  from  society,  and  when  she  was  in 
company  she  had  very  little  to  say  to  women,  but  had 
plenty  of  men  always  watching  for  her  notice,  with  whom 
she  discoursed  chiefly,  if  not  wnoUv,  on  sporting  topics  and 
matters  affecting  them,  as  their  bets,  leaves  of  absence, 
moves,  garrison  regulations,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  anything  that  could  be  called  a  ten- 
der flirtation.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  impropriety 
in  act ;  but,  if  there  were  sentiment  at  all,  it  was  quite  con- 
cealed beneath  the  subjects  which  I  named.  And  yet  she 
was  a  young  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions, 
not  bold-looking  and  not  hoydenish. 

The  Pembertons  did  not  live  in  barracks,  yet  Mrs.  P. 
was  in  and  out  of  the  officers'  quarters  at  all'  hours  and 
quite  ad  libitum,  but  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  con- 
cealment. I  may  have  made  it  appear,  perhaps,  that  her 
dealings  with  the  other  sex  were  so  general  and  impartial 
as  to  do  away  with  suspicion  that  any  of  her  acquaintances 
interested  her  particularly ;  if  so,  I  have  omitted  to  show 
the  strangest  part  of  the  puzzle.  There  was  alway$  some 
one  man  more  particularly  in  her  service  than  others  —  a 


cavaliere  servente,  who  served  about  as  hard  a  servitude  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  cavalier ;  on  duty  from  morning  till 
night,  having  to  be  her  escort  in  rides  and  drives,  to  do  her 
errands,  to  bring  in  sporting  information,  to  physic  her 
horses  and  dogs,  etc.,  etc.  He  generally  vacated  his  ap- 
pointment on  being  ordered  home  or  moved  to  some  out- 
post ;  but  there  had  been  instances  where  the  squires  had 
got  weary  of  the  office. 

Charlie  Pemberton,  her  husband,  had  in  general  so  little 
to  say  to  her  proceedings  that  I  have  not  mentioned  him 
in  connection  therewith.  He  was  decidedly  a  sporting  and 
betting  man,  so  that  the  two  had  pursuits  in  common  ;  and 
when  anything  of  interest  was  afoot,  as  the  landing  of 
Young  Trumpeter,  they  would  work  together.  But  Charlie, 
though  bis  tastes  would  lay  in.  the  same  direction  as  hers, 
was  not  half  fast  enough  for  her  —  was  oflen  stupid,  list- 
less, and  inert.  She  never  could  have  got  along  without 
foreign  assistance.  As  a  rule,  Charlie  seemed  quite  satis- 
fied with  (or  possibly  he  had  become  resigned  to)  his  wife's 
eccentricities.  He  met  her  about  the  barracks  or  stables 
without  any  surprise  or  remark^  heard  her  relate  her  ad- 
ventures with  equanimity,  and  would  put  in  some  softening^ 
addition  when  she  appeared  to  be  doing  herself  injustice. 
Nevertheless,  Charlie  Pemberton,  although  he  had  not  en- 
ergy enough,  or  perhaps  had  not  sense  enough,  to  keep  her 
head  straight,  yet  had  shown  more  than  once  that  he  felt 
in  some  faishion  his  helpmate's  habits,  and  that  his  feelings 
were  not  always  to  be  controlled.  When  he  had  an  attack 
of  this  kind  he  used  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  declare  that  he 
wished  he  could  die ;  whereupon  she  would  be  unusually 
attentive  to  him,  would  inform  her  attendant  of  the  period, 
and  anybody  else  who  chose  to  hear  her,  of  his  condition, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  would  give  an  account,  by  no 
means  too  favorable  to  herself,  of  the  transaction  which  had 
disturbed  him ;  then,  refraining  from  comment,  she  would 
leave  everybody  to  judge  how  utterly  unreasonable  the 
poor  fellow  was.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  they  would 
settle  matters  somehow.  Charlie  would  rise  from  his  bed^ 
wash  his  face,  and  take  his  meals,  and  things  would  resume 
their  old  course.  He  never  was  unjust  enough  to  have  a 
row  with  any  man  who  might  be  mixed  up  in  her  esca- 
pades ;  he  knew  very  well  Uiat  the  blame  lay  in  the  first 
degree  with  his  wife,  and  in  the  second  with  himself.  Al- 
most everything  the  woman  did  was  equivocal,  and  noth- 
ing  more  positive  than  that  could  be  said  of  any  of  her 
acts.  There  was  always  a  possible  harmless  explanation ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  harmless  ex- 
planation would  have  been  the  right  one. 

There  had  been  one  of  poor  Charlie's  explosions  just 
before  the  arrival  of  Young  Trumpeter,  whose  appearance 
had  had  much  to  do  with  making  things  pleasant  again. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  had  been  out  to  «dlop  on  the  sands  one 
evening  with  Billy  Bustard,  and  liad  not  galloped  back 
to  the  town-gate  until  the  bridges  were  up  and  the  fortress 
closed  for  the  night  Charlie  ^pent  the  night  in  ignorance 
of  what  had  become  of  her.  Soon  af^^r  daybreak  she  made 
her  appearance.  They  had  gone  too  far;  had  been  un- 
avoidably shut  out ;  she  had  sat  up  all  night  with  a  ser- 
geant's wife  who  lived  on  the  North  Front ;  Billy  and  theur 
horses  were  taken  in  by  a  single  officer  who  wap  quartered 
out  there.  It  was  an  accident  that  was  constantly  happen- 
ing to  some  one.  Charlie,  howevef*,  didn't  altogether  like 
the  look  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  take  his  food» 
and  swore  he  would  destroy  himself;  while  half  of  the 
offioers  in  the  garrison  were  brought  in  to  see  him  and  con- 
dole with  him,  and  told,  in  his  hearing,  the  story  of  the 
adventure  which  caused  his  indisposition.  One .  of  them 
asked  Pemberton  whether,  supposing  they  had  been  in 
before  sundown,  he  would  have  seen  anything  to  object  to  ; 
and  Charlie  replied :  — 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  there  was  no  harm  in  their 
taking  a  ride,  if  only  they  had  been  back  at  proper  hours." 

**  Then,"  said  his  friend,  "  you  must  shut  up,  Charlie. 
It's  anybody's  luck  to  be  locked  out,  as  you  know.  Once 
allow  that  the  expedition  was  not  wrong,  and  you  can't 
make  it  flagitious  because  it  was  attended  by  a  not  uncom- 
mon accident.    It's  a  pity  you  were  not  with  them,  old 
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boy,  and  then  you  would  have  seen  nothing  odd  in  not 
getting  up  till  ailer  the  gates  were  closed." 

Charlie  groaned,  but  be  seemed  impressed  by  this  rea- 
soning ;  so  he  got  up,  shaved  himself,  and  had  some  lun- 
cheon ;  and  that  afternoon  went  in  a  drag,  with  hu  wife 
and  a  m.eny  party,  along  by  the  Alameda  while  the  band 
was  playing.  Then  in  a  day  or  so  came  Young  Trumpeter, 
and  nusband  and  wife  were  as  busy  together  as  possible, 
while  Billy  Bustard  was  worked  nearly  off  his  legs. 

So  it  is  plain  that  the  Vallance  family  underwent  no 
great  priyation  in  not  being  allowed  to  have  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton*s  visitine  acquaintance.  It  was  not,  however,  only  to 
make  this  clear  that  I  said  so  much  about  Mrs.  Pemberton. 
Later  on,  she  will  have  apart  to  play  in  the  story.  But  to 
resume. 

My  new  acquaintances  proved  very  agreeable.  I  could 
scarce  believe  thai  I  could  so  willingly  break  through  the 
settled  habits  which  I  had  by  this  time  fallen  into,  and 
travel  half  a  mile  or  so  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  very  auiet 
family,  where  I  rarely  met  another  guest.  But  I  did  so 
pretty  of^eq ;  and  after  the  family  were  settled,  and  the 
excuse  of  consulting  about  the  little  business  incident  to 
Uieir  coming  could  be  no  longer  made,  I  was  as  prompt  as 
ever  to  pay  my  visits.'  I  used  to  tell  the  ladies  of  what 
was  then  current  in  the  garrison,  and  to  give  them  accounts 
of  balls  and  parties  at  the  Convent  (the  Government 
House)  and  elsewhere ;  and  Mrs.  Vallance,  whose  conver- 
sation was  remarkably  clever  and  sprightly,  would  tell  of 
the  Gibraltar  of  past  days,  give  amusing  anecdotes  of 
people  still  on  the  Kock,  and  of  others  who  had  gone  else- 
where. These  last  would  of\en  be  military  people  whom  I 
had  known  somewhere,  and  so  we  had  plenty  to  talk  about. 
If  I  couldn't  be  so  humorous  and  sarcastic  as  the  widow,  I 
had  a  very  faithful  memory  to  draw  upon,  and,  if  it  was 
on(y  bare  chronoloj;y  that  I  contributed,  could  give  them 
plenty  of  that.  The  girls  sat  and  listened  to  all  this 
gossip,  only  asking  a  question  or  making  a  remark  oc- 
cafiionally.  But  conversation  wasn't  our  only  amusement. 
The  opinion  which  I,  when  on  board  the  steamer,  had 
formed  of  Amy's  voice,  was  a  correct  one.  Without  pre- 
tending to  be  a  fine  sinzcr  she  sang  well,  and  with  much 
expression,  being  more  effective  than  is  common  in  private 
life.  And  both  girls  amused  themselves  with  drawing  — 
Kate  especially,  who  was  not  allowed  to  sing  at  present. 
The  three  seemed  exceedingly  affectionate  and  happy  to- 

g ether.  It  soon  came  out,  too,  that  Amy  in  her  father*s 
fetime  had  ridden  well,  and  been  very  fond  of  the  exer- 
cise. There  are  few  places  in  the  world  where  to  be  able 
to  get  about  on  horseback  is  more  valuable  than  at  Gibral- 
tar. The  equestrian  not  only  sees  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  traveller  in  carriages,  but  enjoys  an  immense  advantage 
in  being  able  to  get  easily  fresher  air  than  is  to  be  breathed 
upon  the  Rock.  But  when  riding  was  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Vallance  always  made  some  allusion  to  **  altered  circum- 
stances," and  Amy  herself  never  encouraged  me  or  any 
one  else  to  press  entreaties  on  her  behalf.  Of  course  half 
a  hundred  gallant  knights  would  have  contended  for  the 
honor  of  supplying  the  horse,  if  that  had  been  all ;  but 
the  widow  said  decidedly  they  must  give  up  expensive 
habits  until  they  saw  how  far  their  means  would  stretch  — 
which  I,  and  others  too,  thought  a  pity,  and  a  somewhat 
hard  decree,  for  the  girl's  figure  would  have  been  seen  to 
advantage  on  horseback. 

(To  beoonUnned.) 
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Mabk  Twain  is  making  a  series  of  hiu  in  England  with  his 
lectures. 

A  NEAT  pocket  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Whittier  has 
just  been  published  in  London  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

England's  greatest  gnn,  Alfred  Tennyson,  visited  the  Wool- 
wich  Arsenal  the  other  day  to  wimess  the  casting  of  a  monster 
cannon. 


In  spite  of  his  doable  work  as  Premier  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  found  time  to  study  and  to  write 
upon  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  evolation. 

The  Paris  Figaro  complains  that  fifteen  out  of  the  London 
theatres  are  playing  operas  and  pieces  by  French  composers  and 
authors,  without  paying  to  them  one  shilling  for  their  righu. 

Thb  noxious  efiects  of  mercury  on  the  health  of  workmen  in 
factories  where  this  metal  is  used,  have  often  been  discussed 
with  a  view  to  a  remedy.  We  now  learn  that  ammonia  neutral- 
izes its  vapors,  and  that  in  a  looking-glass  manufactory  In 
France  where  the  workshops  are  sprinkl^  every  evening  with 
ammonia,  the  health  of  the  workpeople  does  not  suffer. 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  Rhoda  Broughton's  new  novel, 
the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  says  :  "  We  have  ceased  to  expect  good 
English,  or  to  remark  on  its  absence,  in  circulating-library  nov- 
els ;  but  really  'Nancy '  merits  special  mention  as  being  distin- 
gu  ished  by  more  abominably  bad  English  than  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  even  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  novelist" 

A  VALUABLE  iuventiou  for  communicating:*  from  any  distance 
above  water,  with  those  who  are  occupied  in  diving  operations^ 
has  been  tested  with  perfect  success  at  Chatham,  England.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Mauldin  Vinter,  and  every  one  will  at 
once  recognize  its  importance,  as  hitherto  submarine  operations^ 
now  so  numerous  and  necessary,  have  been  carried  on  without 
more  than  the  very  clumsiest  methods  of  communication. 

A  French  periodical  states  that  the  sale  of  artificial  eyem  in 
Paris  amounts  to  four  hundred  a  week.  The  principal  place  of 
sale  is  a  handsome  saloon,  where  the  man-servant  has  but  one 
eye,  and  customers  wishing  to  buy,  first  judp^e  of  the  efibct  of 
the  artificial  eye  by  placing  it  in  the  man's  empty  socket.  The 
best  made  eyes  command  a  high  price ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
poor  folk  can  be  fitted  with  second-hand  eyes  on  what  is  called 
*'  reasonable  terms."  The  demand  for  artificial  eyes  is  much 
greater  than  would  commonly  be  supposed ;  and  large  numbers 
are  exported  to  India,  and  even  to  tne  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The  Court 
Journal  says  :  "  The  collapse  in  the  railway  world  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  had  so  cfepressing  an  effect  on  our  export  iron 
trade,  has  put  an  end  to  our  coal  famine.  The  falling  off  in 
our  export  of  iron  is  millions  of  tons,  which  means  the  saving 
of  the  consumption  of  four  times  as  many  tons  of  coal,  and  a 
consequent  abundance  of  our  national  fuel  for '  domestic  pur- 
poses and  a  fall  in  prices.  People  need  not  despair  of  seeing 
coal  down  to  a  moderate  figure  even  during  the  present  winter ; 
and  if  the  fall  comes  speedily,  it  will  be  a  god-send  to  the  poor 
of  this  metropolis." 

England  finds  its  little  wars  rather  expensive  luxuries.  The 
Court  Journal  makes  the  following  gloomy  statement :  *'  The 
Persian  expedition  cost  us  £900,000.  The  outlay  on  the  Chi- 
nese war  appears  in  the  estimates  for  five  years  ;  and  the  total 
cost  amounted  to  £6,114,000.  Then  the  New  Zealand  war, 
which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  year  1866,  was  covered  by 
£755,000.  Finally  the  Abyssinian  war  entailed  the  expenditure 
of  £8,000,000  or  £9,000.000.  So  that  four  wars  have  cost  us 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  upwards  of  £16,000,000  sterling. 
The  Ashantee  war  will  cost  £4,000,000  according  to  the  author- 
ides  who  have  been  reckoning  up,  and  give  the  time  as  a  year 
ere  the  termination  of  the  war  from  the  first  day  of  active  oper- 
ations in  England  to  fit  out  the  expedition." 

The  late  King  of  Saxony  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  all 
the  State  institutions  to  see  that  they  were  kept  in  working  or- 
der. One  day  King  John  appeared  at  the  tele^aph  office  of  a 
small  station,  taking  the  clerk  by  surprise.  This  official  had 
only  just  time  to  telegraph  to  his  colleagues  at  the  next  station, 
"  The  King  has  just  arrived  on  a  visit  of  inspection,"  before  he 
was  summoned  to  give  all  possible  details  to  nis  Sovereign  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  traffic  in  the  place,  the  number  of  dis- 
patches received,  the  number  sent  out,  etc  Presently  a  message 
came  alongthe  wire,  which  the  derk  read  in  much  embarrass- 
ment. "  What  are  the  contents  of  that  dispatch  ?  "  inquired 
the  King.  The  official  stammered  out  that  the  contents  were 
unimportant,  but,  as  his -Royal  master  insisted  on  being  in- 
formed of  them,  the  unhappy  clerk  was  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowled^  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  his  neighbor,  '*  The 
King  has  just  arrived,"  and  that  the  answer  be  had  received  ran 
thus :  **  The  King  pokes  his  nose  into  everything." 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Larkin,  Allen, 
and  O'Brien,  the  Manchester  Fenians,  was  celebrated  in  Cork 
last  month.  Display  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  only  one 
band  being  present,  which  played  the   *'  Dead  March."  '  The 
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Dr«ceded  by  a  black  banner,  on  wbicli,  io  wbiM  letters, 

Whether  on  the  Ksffbld  high. 

Or  ill  the  battle's  ran, 
The  noblest  wa;  for  man  to  die 

Is  where  he  dies  for  mao. 


Iff  account  oT  a  discoreir  in  Egypt  is 
pablished  in  the  "  Froceedingi  "  af  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
An  Englishman  travelling  on  the  skirts  of  Sinai  noticed  small 
blue  Blonei  lying  in  the  beds  of  drled-up  torrents,  and  brought 
■  few  to  Englnnd,  where  he  learned  that  they  were  turquoises 
of  good  quality,  lie  went  back  to  Bgypt,  made  further  re- 
searches, built  a  house  at  the  jnnction  of  three  valleys,  and 
aided  by  friendly  natives,  whom  he  look  into  his  service, 
he  disnivercd  the  turquoise  mines  formerly  worked  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  together  with  some  of  their  tools,  and  the 
places  where  they  ground  and  polished  the  stones.  So  now 
lurquolses  arc  dug  from  those  old  rocks  and  sent  to  England. 
Ancient  iron-works  have  also  been  discovered  with  huge  neaps 
of  slag  piled  around  them.  A  specimen  of  this  slag  on  being 
tested  was  found  to  contain  53  per  cent-  of  iron,  which  favors 
the  supposition  Ihsl  it  would  pay  10  smell  the  whole  mass  oTer 
again.  To  protect  these  valuable  depoaiia,  the  Fbaraohs  built 
fortiGcatioDB/and  a  barrack  and  temple  for  the  troops,  relics  of 
v>hicb  still  remain. 

Thb  Japanese  youths  who  arc  sent  (o  England  and  (o 
Am«ica  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  as  nalive  Civil  Ser- 
ninti,  appear  to  make  ibemselves  very  disagreeable  on  their  re- 
turn home  by  giving  themselves  airs  and  snubbing  (heir  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  acquaintances.  They  go  back  to  their  own 
coantry,  according  to  the  Japan  Hail,  with  the  most  imperfect 
nnderstandinR  of  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere,  a  superficial 
smattering  of  two  or  three  "ologies"  or"  isms,"  a  taste  for 
beef  and  beer,  and  a  prodigious  contempt  for  their  own  people. 
Thej  are  insolent  to  their  companions,  ambitious  of  the  notice 
ot  foreigners,  contemptuous  towards  the  learning  and  traditions 
of  Japan,  and  profoundly  ij^oranl  of  the  learning  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  countries  they  have  visited.  They  have  not  a  sin- 
gle irelt-detlaed  thought  or  belief,  except  the  conviction  of  thdr 
immeasorable  superiority  over  the  Keneral  average  of  their  fel- 
lows. Their  language  is  euphnistic  end  absurd.  If  educated 
in  America,  they  deliver  themselves  of  the  feebler  platitudei  on 
the  subject  of  republican  inttitutions ;  if  in  England,  they  are 
equally  profoond  in  praise  of  monaichy.  Of  the  working  or 
meaning,  of  the  safeguards  or  dangers,  of  Ibe  underlying  prin- 
ciples, of  the  adrantaffes  and  disodvanlagei,  of  these  two  dt^r- 
entpolilical  sjatcms  they  know  no  more  than  a  child  does  of 
come  sections.  This  is  a  very  sad  account.  It  appears  that  an 
Americaniied  Japanese  is  as  poor  an  article  aa  an  Englisb- 


Okb  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  at  Bnissela  has  been 
indulging  in  a  little  sharp  practice,  which  has  alforded  the  local 
gossips  some  amusement.  A  young  and  beanliful  widow  beiof; 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  applied  by  letter  to  a  well-known  lawyer 
to  condacc  her  case,  the  management  of  wbicb  he  ai:cordingly 
-assumed-  One  day,  being  desirous  of  seeing  for  herself  how 
matters  sto5d,  she  went  to  the  court,  and  on  entering  the  vesti- 
bule went  up  to  the  first  person  she  saw  In  cap  and  gown,  and 
asked  for  her  counsel  by  name^  "lam  he,"  replied  the  indi- 
vidual addressed,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  adding  that 
the  case  was  adjourned  for  the  present,  bnt  thai  he  would  in  fu- 
ture make  a  point  of  informing  her  of  all  the  various  phases  it 
assumed.  He  kept  bis  promise  most  strictly,  calling  and  writ- 
ing frequently  for  the  purpose-    Ai  length  one  day  the  lovely 


Ali.  the  old  folks  in  England  are  not  dead  yet.     We  copy 

this  from  a  London  journal ;  The  other  day  a  paragraph  went 
the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  eflect  that  there  was  Mill  living  a 
gentleman  of  Radnorshire,  Mr.  John  Checscmeni  Seiem,  who 
had  completed  hid  92d  year,  and  who  entered  Parliament  in  the 
same  year  with  Lord  i'almenilon  (1807),  and  only  a  ycsr  or  bo 
ofier  the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  But  we  arc  reminded  by  a 
correspondent  that  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  is  sitll  alive  and  in 
good  health,  is  the  senior  of  this  gentleman  by  more  than  halfa 
year,  since  be  will  complete  his  93d  year  on  the  laih  of  Febru- 
ary uext ;  and  alio  that  there  is  still  living,  in  good  health  and 
in  possession  of  all  her  facaliies,  a  titled  member  of  the  aristoc- 
racj,  who  i«  the  senior  of  I«rd  St.  Leonards  by  nearly  five 
yeara.  Lady  Louisa  Sluari,  sister  of  (he  late  Earl  of  Trsquair, 
a  title  recently  extinct,  but  descended  from  the  lloyal  Scottish 
house  of  Stuart.  Her  ladyship,  according  to  "luge's  Peer- 
age," was  born  in  March,  1778.  The  late  ]>owoKcr  Countess 
of  Newborough,  who  died  in  IBSl,  lived  to  be  98 ;  and  tbeie 
haa  been  one— and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  only  one  — member 
of  (he  titled  families  within  the  last  twcniy  years  who  has  lived 
to  be  a  real  centenarian;  we  refer  to  Anne  Lady  Bl  a  k  is  I  on,  widow 
of  Sir  Henry  Blakiston,  second  baronet,  of  Sandybrooli  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  of  whom  (he  obituary  column  of  the  (Jenlleman't 
Magaiint  for  1BG3  has  the  following  entry:  "  Ai  Torquay, 
November  27,  I8G2,  aged  101,  Dame  Anne  Blakiston,  widow  of 


Matthew  Blakiston,  Bart.' 
John  Itochfort,  of  Cloghrenan 
and  lcf[  at  her  death  a  son 
speedily  followed  hia  mother 
the  following  month. 


S  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
,  Ireland,  was  married  in  17BS, 
n  his  Both  vcar,  who,  however, 
3  the  grave, 'dying  on  the  23d  of 


MY   ONLY   LOVE 


Mr  only  love  is  always  near,  — 

In  country  or  in  town 
I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  hear 

The  whisper  of  ner  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young. 
Her  locks  are  tied  in  hnste. 

And  one  is  o'er  her  shoulder  flung, 
And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads ; 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 
She  leads  me  on ;  but  while  she  leads 

She  never  gaies  back. 


And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams, 
To  Vfilcb  me  more  and  more ; 

That  wooing  voice  I    Ab  me,  it  seetni 
Less  near  me  (ban  of  yore. 

Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  high. 
And  youth  beguiled  liie  chase,  — 


u  conducting  it,  assuring  ber  astonished  andience  that  be  wi 
as  charming  as  he  was  talented,  tor  that  not  only  did  be  take 
the  trouble  of  calling  upoti  her  in  person,  but  never  wrote  to 
ber  without  accompanying  his  letter  by  a  bouquet.  This  trail 
was  so  unlike  the  great  lawyer  of  whom  the  lady  was  sup- 
posed to  be  speaking  (hat  the  statement  attracted  mucb  atten- 
tion, and  was  repeated  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  wboae  ob- 
jection (o  owning  the  soft  impeachment  led  to  IheSdiKOvery  ot  ' 
nta  jonng  colleagoe's  nnprincipled  behavior.  I 


"  The  Nurbebt  "  is  a  bright  and  genial  fairy  in  many 
tens  ofthouiaDds  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  montbly 
with  the  moat  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.  Itt  variety  of 
good  pictures  of  subject!  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
heart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com- 
prehension of  its  young  reatlers,  make  it  a  household  favor- 
ite. It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  Jelightfui  new  picture-book  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tender,  and  is  so  skilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
Uiat  it  ii  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parent*.  Tbli  little  macazine  belongs  in  every  family 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shorey,  of  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
foniish  it-     See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  lY.     PALBCAM  QUiE  MERUIT, 

FERAT. 

CHAPTER  IV.  {continued,) 

No  humaa  being  could  baye  resisted 
sucb  apparent  fatality.  His  life  bad 
been  joined  witb  Zelda's  from  tbe  be- 
ginning: sbe  was  tbe  wbole  of  bis 
family,  and  be  tbe  wbole  of  bers.  It 
was  as  thougb  Clotbo  or  Lacbesis  or 
Atropos  bad  claimed  bim  for  abrotber 
and  bad  devoted  berself  to  bim,  and 
be  could  not  deny  tbe  claim.  Tbere 
was  no  douDt  of  ber  baving  given  up 
all  tbiu^s  for  bis  sake  —  be  bad  seen 
it  witb  bis  own  eyes,  and  beard  it  witb 
bis  own  ears.  Witb  balf  a  word  sbe 
migbt  bave  separated  berself  from  bim 
and  bave  become  tbe  greatest  lady  in 
tbe  land  ;  and  sbe,  witb  a  self-devo- 
tion tbat  be  could  not  fatbom,  but 
could  only  ascribe  to  some  feeling  of 
tbe  family  affection  of  wbicb  be  nad 
beard,  bad  deliberately  preferred  .to 
sbare  tbe  wanderings  ot  an  outcast 
and  supposed  murderer.  He  did  not 
accept  tbe  sacrifice,  but  it  bad  been 
made,  and  could  not  now  be  unmade. 
Wbatever  it  meant  be  must  abide  by 
it,  nor  could  be,  even  as  a  man,  desert 
one  wbo  bad  just  ruined  tbe  wbole  of 
ber  own  life  m  order  tbat  sbe  migbt 
sbare  bis  ruin.  It  was  too  late  even 
to  remonstrate  witb  ber.  Wbat  sbe 
had  done  was  beyond  the  scope  of  rea- 
aon.  He  migbt  even  bate  ber,  but  sbe 
was  now  irrevocably  his  doom. 

Tbere  was  more  than  this,  however. 
How  could  be  fail  to  be  moved  to  tbe 
depths  of  bis  soul  by  one  wbo  insisted 
on  cleaving  to  bim  because  he  was  he 
and  she  was  sbe,  without  reference  to 
his  guilt  or  innocence?  Claudia, 
though  sbe  loved  him,  would  not  have 
comiorted  him  in  jail  unless  she  had 
believed  bim  to  be  guiltless.  Zelda, 
he  thought,  must,  like  all  tbe  rest  of 
the  world,  have  held  bim  guilty,  and 
it  was  therefore  tbat  she  published  her 
relationship  to  all  the  world.  And 
she  would  have  done  so,  even  had  his 
thought  that  sbe  was  ignorant  of  bis 
innocence  been  true.  It  was  literally 
because  he  was  he  and  she  was  she, 
more  than  sbe  herself  knew,  wbo 
thought  sbe  was  only  obeying  tbe  sym- 
pathies of  blood  in  following  him  like 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi. 

*'  Come,  then  —  let  us  go,"  he  could 
only  say,  when  they  were  lefl  alone. 


Sbe  did  not  answer  another  word ; 
but  ber  heart  went  out  and  took  pos- 
session. Sbe  had  reached  at  last  a 
grand  stage  of  ber  triumph ;  they  two 
together  were  to  be  to  one  another  a 
world  within  a  world.  Sbe  felt  no 
shadow  of  remorse ;  he  could  not  be 
guilty  to  ber,  and  her  triumph  lay  in 
his  seeminc  guilty  to  all  otbers.  And 
wbat  was  that  to  one  wbo  had  lived  in 
familiarity  with  crime  from  her  cradle 
— to  whom  those  tbat  committed 
crimes  were  in  the  right,  and  those 
who  tyrannically  punished  them  were 
in  tbe  wrong  ? 

He  had  mapped  out  no  route  f 6r  bis 
wanderings,  and  sbe  suggested  none. 
Sbe  had  S)llowed  Aaron  blindly,  and 
still  more  blindly  would  she  follow 
him.  How  gloriously  green  were  tbe 
and  the  skies,  as  they  began  to  leave 
fields  now  1  bow  glorious  tbe  sunshine 
the  hateful  streets  of  St.  Bavons  be- 
hind them,  and  not  only  tbe  sCreets, 
but  tbe  men  and  women  who  made 
them  tbe  hateful  things  they  were  I 
Tbere  was  no  need  for  ber  to  hear  or 
speak  a  word.  She  was  happy  at  last, 
and  bad  thrown  all  ber  false  life  away ; 
and  the  lark  whose  voice  had  pierced 
through  the  railway  whistle,  now  sang 
less  for  himself  than  for  ber. 

She  had  returned  to  ber  native  life, 
in  which  sbe  never  thought  beyond 
tbe  day.  But  how  chan^d  it  was! 
Then  she  had  never  paused  to  look 
round  and  say  to  herself  tbat  what 
she  saw  or  beard  was  beautiful.  Na- 
ture had  been  her  cradle  while  she 
was  a  child  ;  now  that  sbe  was  a 
woman,  nature  had  become  her  pal- 
ace and  ber  home.  Surely  he,  also, 
must  be  silent  out  of  joy  that  the  same 
good  things  which  baa  come  to  her  bad 
fallen  to  bim  also.  There  was  no 
Claudia,  even,  to  intrude  any  more. 
He  had  been  banished  to  her  own  free 
home,  and  sbe  had  received  him  there. 
So  they  went  on,  witb  no  objeet  or  aim 
between  them;  he  plodding  wearily 
in  tbe  way  to  nowhere,  sbe  treading 
lis;btly  on  the  road  to  everywhere. 
They  were  the  stran^st  pair  of  va- 
grants ever  seen  ;  he  m  good  clothes, 
and  sbe  in  lace  and  satin  ;  and  yet, 
except  for  tbe  contents  of  her  purse, 
as  completely  destitute,  even  of  sym- 
pathy, as  any  beggars  that  tramped 
along  tbe  highway. 

At  last,  an  hour  after  sundown, 
Harold  Vaughan  stopped  and  looked 
round.  She  also  stopped,  and  looked 
to  him,  like  a  spaniel  to  her  master. 


'*  You  must  be  tired,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly becoming  conscious  tbat  be  had 
led  her  on  for  miles. 

This,  too,  was  a  contrast  to  Aaron ; 
he  would  have  said,  ''  I  am  tired." 

** Tired?  Ob  no,  unless  you  are. 
It's  sitting  still  that  tires  me." 

*'Well — let  us  sit  down,  though. 
Where  are  we  ?  " 

"  What  —  don't  you  know  where 
you  are  eoinz  to?  " 

**  Not  I.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
I  shouldn't  care  to  know." 

"  Do  I  make  you  care,  then  ?  " 

**  I  must  find  some  place  for  you  — 
I  may  bave  to  go  on  for  days,  for  aught 
I  know,  and  wbat  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

**  Go  on  too,  of  course." 

'*  What,"  be  asked  in  dismay,  **  even 
if  I  bave  to  go  abroad  ?  " 

Sbe  looked  balf  frightened,  half 
wistful. 

"  Ob,  don't  say  you  don't  want  me 
now ;  that's  tbe  only  thing  I  couldn't 
bear.  I  will  be  so  good  to  you ;  you 
shan't  even  know  tbat  there's  a  me. 
You  don't  know  wbat  I  can  be,  now 
tbat  I'm  at  home;  you  shan't  eren 
have  the  trouble  to  beat  me,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

**  I  don't  know  wbat  to  say  to  you, 
Zelda.  Only  you  make  me  wonder, 
that's  all.  I  believe  from  my  heart 
tbat  you  feel  like  a  sister  to  me  ;  and 
yet  we  never  met  till  a  year  ago.  I 
can't  think  that  blood  is  so  much 
thicker  than  water  as  that  comes  to. 
Tell  me  honestly  —  what  made  yon 
give  up  your  whole  life,  even  tbe  man 
wbo  loved  you,  to  follow  me  ?  " 

**  That's  easy  I  If  you  hadn't  been 
my  brother  I'd  have  done  the  same. 
Aren't  you  the  best  and  greatest  man 
in  all  the  world  ?  Doesn  t  even'body 
bate  you  ?  Aren't  you  the  only  one 
but  Frank,  poor  fellow,  that  ever  gave, 
me  a  kind  word?  And  if  he's  said 
kinder  to  me  since,  it  was  your  word 
was  the  first,  a  long  way.  I  was  so 
wretched  when  I  thought  you  hated 
me  —  I  was  so  glad  that  I  could  be 
like  the  girl  in  the  song  —  I  didn't 
know  what  it  meant  before,  but  I  do 
now.  I  once  thought  I  hated  you ;  but 
it  couldn't  be  that,  any  more  than  with 
you,  when  we're  of  the  same  people, 
and  more.  I  didn't  care  for  Frank'a 
kind  words :  but  I  care  for  yours,  even 
when  they're  unkind." 

He  could  say  no  more  ;  as  he  had 
said,. he  could  only  wonder,  and  resign 
himself  to  so  new  and  exigent  a  bw- 
den.    He  could  not  even  wish  to  cast 
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it  off,  unless  he  had  heen  a  monster  of 
ingratitude. 

**  I  am  sorry  I  ever  thought  unkindly 
of  you  —  we  must  make  the  best  of 
one  another  now.  But  how  are  you 
to  live  ?  Suppose  I  have  to  go  out  be- 
fore the  mast  ?  " 

*'  I'll  dress  like  a  sailor-boy  and  go 
out  too,  till  they  make  you  an  ad- 
miral," she  answered,  quoting  her  song, 
"  and  then  we'll  go  all  over  the  world." 

**But  I  am  serious,  Zelda.  I  may 
find  it  hard  enough  to  keep  one  in 
life;  you  will  have  no  luxuries  with 
me." 

"  What  are  they  ?  I  don't  know  the 
word,  unless  you  mean  roast  fowl  and 
lemonade.  I  shall  have  you,  and  I 
can  roast  fowls,  besides,  rve  done  it 
a  hundred  and  seventy-six  times." 
That  was  the  largest  number  that  she 
had  learned  from  her  bouquets." 

"My  poor  girl,  I  don't  think  you 
realize  wnat  it  means  to  come  with 
me.  Go  back,  while  there  is  time. 
If  you  have  lost  Lord  Lisburn,  you 
have  not  lost  your  career." 

**  A  career  —  yes,  I  know  ;  that's 
their  name  for  nosegays.  The  deuce 
take  the  careers  1  And  1  do  know 
what  it  means  to  go  with  you.  It 
means  to  have  everything  I  ever 
wanted,  and  more." 

**  Well  —  so  be  it,  then,  if  it  must 
be.  You  are  my  sister,  and  you  do 
for  me  what  sisters  don't  always  do — 
not  that  I  know  anything  about  such 
things.  We  must  see  what  you  think 
to-morrow — and,  if  you  change  your 
mind  "  — 

**  Never  1  "  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
fltamp    of    Marietta.     "Never  !    I've 

Eot  no  mind  to  change — I've  got  a 
eart,  not  a  mind." 

<*  But  to-night,  even,  what  are  you 
to  do?  I  see  where  we  are  now  — 
and  there  isn't  a  barn  for  miles.  I 
don't  want  to  eat;  but  you  must  be 
starved." 

•  "  Yes,  I  am  hungry  ;  but  I  see  where 
we  are,  too.  I've  tramped  this  before 
now.  You  stay  there.  I'll  show  you 
I  can  be  some  good,  if  you'll  let  me 
itay." 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to  show  you  I  needn't 
do  without  luxuries  after  all  —  only 
without  the  lemonade,"  she  answered. 
**  Only  you  stop  where  you  are ; "  and 
the  was  off  in  spite  of  his  calling  her 
back  again. 

He  sat  perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  no 
longer  wondering  at  his  fate,  but  vary- 
ing his  speculations  as  to  how  he 
could  obtain  some  news  of  Claudia 
with  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
what  he  was  to  do  with  this  new-found 
sister.  It  would  be  brutal  to  cast  her 
off,  and  yet  it  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  tihe  could  remain.  He  was 
not  sure  that  he  did  not  hate  her 
worse  til  an  ever,  even  for  her  unac- 
countable devotion ;  and  yet  the  hate 
itself  was  full  of  tenderness.  What 
she  had  done  transcended  even  a 
wife's  love,  as  he  had  dreamed  of  it 
in  the  days  when  a  wife's  love  seemed 


something  more  than  a  dream.  But 
the  riddle  was  not  to  be  solved  then. 
Zelda  came  running  back,  despite  her 
fashionable  skirts,  bringing  with  her 
something  that  he  could  not  distin- 

fuish  in  the  darkness.  She  laid  it 
own  behind  the  end  of  a  rough  stone 
wall,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  had  a 
bundle  of  sticks  under  her  left  arm. 

**  Help  me  to  carry  these  stones," 
she  said ;  "  I'm  going  to  make  a  fire. 
No  —  do  it ;  don't  ask  questions,  and 
you'll  see.    Some  used  to  call  me  the 

—  never  mind.  Here's  my  flask  and 
cup  ;  there's  pins  and  needles  in  it 
now,  but  you  can  shake  them  out,  and 
if  you  go  down  to  the  bottom  there 
you'll  find  some  water ;  I've  drunk  of 
it  many  a  time.    No —  wait  a  minute 

—  now  go,  and  don't  come  back  again 
till  I  clap  my  hands.  Ah,  this  is  be- 
ing alive  again  1  " 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  clapped 
her  hands,  but  she  every  now  and  then 
called  out  to  him,  "  Not  yet  I  "  f or  fear 
he  should  interrupt  her  incantation 
too  soon.  At  last  the  signal  came  : 
and  when  he  returned  he  found  her 
sitting  with  the  broiled,  or  rather 
burnt  limbs  of  a  fowl  laid  out  on  a 
stone  before  her. 

"  There,"  she  said  triumphantly, 
"  now  say  if  we  need  do  without  luxu- 
ries every  day  I " 

He  looked  very  grave.  "  What  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing,  Zelda  ?  " 

"  Gettino:  dinner.  There's  a  farm 
out  there  where  the  hens  are  as  easy 
to  pick  as  blackberries.  I  was  afraid 
some  one  saw  me  once  —  my  hand's 
out  —  but  'twas  only  a  scarecrow." 

"  You  have  stolen  it  ?  " 

"  ^Vhy,  how  should  I  pay  ?  'Tisn't 
a  hotel." 

**  Then  I  can't  eat  the  food." 

"  What  —  have  I  done  wrong  ?  " 
she  asked,  looking  up  pitifully  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
meant  to  have  given  him  such  a  feast 

—  and  her  only  reward  was  the  pros- 
pect of  another  scolding. 

Whether  the  tears  in  her  eyes  or 
the  smell  of  the  charred  fowl  tempted 
him,  I  know  not  —  he  yielded,  and 
found  that  not  only  stolen  waters,  but 
stolen  fowl,  may  be  very  sweet  indeed. 
Even  an  outlawed  lover  cannot  do 
without  food,  at  the  end  of  a  fast  of 
four-and-twenty  hours.  He  both  ate 
and  drank,  though  under  protest,  and 
before  an  hour  was  over  was  sleeping 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  utter  mental 
and  bodily  fati^e,  under  the  lee  side 
of  the  stone  wall.  Zelda  did  not  sleep : 
but  then  she  was  happy. 

He  woke  at  sunrise  next  morning, 
and  found  his  breakfast  prepared  from 
the  remains  of  the  fowl.  It  would 
have  been  absurd,  after  swallowing 
the  meat,  to  strain  at  the  bones.  He 
made  his  toilet  at  the  brook,  and  then 
came  back  and  called  a  council  of  war. 
Meanwhile  Zelda  had  been  reconnoi- 
tring, and  when  he  came  back  she 
said, — 

"  You  said  you  didn't  know  where 
to  go   to.    I   know.    We    can't   go 


about  in  these  clothes,  and  we  must 
dress  like  what  we  are,  if  we're  to  do 
any  good  in  the  world." 

**  You  are  quite  right  —  I  don't 
know  where  to  go :  and  if  one  changes 
one's  name  one  must  change  one's 
clothes  too." 

"  Yes,  I  know  where  to  go,  and  Pve 
found  out  something  besides.  Come 
with  me.  Now  stop.  I.KX)k  on  the 
ground.    What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  See  ?  Nothing  —  unless  you  mean 
those  bits  of  stick  under  the  stone." 

"That's  it  — that's  A,  mv  sign. 
That's  the  man  who's  bound  himself 
to  leave  that  sign." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  to 
do?" 

Zelda  once  more  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  I  think  you  feel  as  strange  in  my 
world  as  I  felt  in  yours.  But  is  not 
mine  the  best  of  the  two?  Tell  me 
when  you  ever  ate  so  heartily  as  of 
niy  fowl.  Tell  me  when  you  slept  so 
soundly.  If  you  had  any  cares,  did 
they  not  all  fly  away  when  you  closed 
your  eyes  ?  Would  you  change  back 
among  people  who  only  thouj;ht  what 
other  people  told  them  to  think,  and 
did  as  other  people  .were  inclined? 
If  you  are  wise  ana  good,  as  vou  are, 
you  ought  to  go  among  those  like  nqe, 
who  are  bad  and  foolish  because  they 
don't  know  right  from  wrong.  I  could 
be  a  queen  among  what  you  call  the 
poor,  because  I  once  had  a  guinea  in 
my  purse,  and  know  A  from  B.  What 
could  you  not  do,  who  know  all  the 
letters  there  are,  and  more  ?  There 
are  plenty  to  teijch  the  rich,  and  cure 
them,  and  tell  them  what  they  ought 
to  do  ;  but  who  is  there  to  be  one  of 
us,  and  teach  us  about  what  is  wise 
and  good  in  the  world  ?  Yon  scolded 
me  for  taking  a  fowl  when  we  were 
hungry  —  and  I  don't  know  why. 
You  have  scolded  me  whenever  you 
saw  me,  and  I  never  knew  why.  And 
there  are  a  hundred  and  seventy-six 
like  I.  You  want  to  know  who  is  this 
man  ?  He  is  what  you  would  call  a 
gypsy  tinker.  But  iov  us,  he  will  let 
us  into  our  world —  mine  and  yours — 
he  will  find  us  <lotlies  for  our  new  life, 
and  shelter  till  we  know  what  to  do. 
I  have  lost  my  way,  and  he,  g}'p8J' 
tinker  as  he  is,  is  at  the  gate  of  a 
country  where  I  am  Queen  and  you 
shall  be  King,  and  where  wo  will  rule 
belter  than  with  all  their  law.  Come 
and  help  us." 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me.    I  am  follow- 
ing chance  —  let  us  go." 
(To  b«  contiaotd.) 
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CHAPTER  III.  (continued.) 

Thkt  did  not  speak.  William 
Brown  had  exhausted  all  the  gallant 
babble  with  which  he  had  tned   t» 
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hide  his  feelings  in  the  morning,  when 
he  patronized  and  protected  his 
mother,  Rtopped  her  to  gape  at  the 
Indian  jugglers  who  tumblea  for  pence 
in  the  streets,  or  to  listen  to  the 
€lerman  bands,  who  performed  be- 
fore every  hotel  where  there  was  a 
new  arrival  of  importance.  All  his 
boyish  bravado  was  gone  now,  and 
his  heart  sank  with  a  sad  foreboding 
that  mayhap  he  should  see  that  sweet 
matronly  face,  and  those  dear,  lovinz, 
motherly  eyes  no  more.  Possibly 
she  may  have  answered  his  unuttered 
thoughts  unconsciously  and  without 
speech.  She  took  the  boy's  shapely 
hand  in  her  own,  and  patted  and  ca- 
ressed it  as  she  sat  beside  him,  cheer- 
ing and  comforting  him  with  unspoken 
hopes  and  silent  blessings,  and  an 
inward  assurance  of  his  future  welfare. 
She  was  very  proud  of  him  ;  she  loved 
him  above  everything  on  earth  ;  she 
would  have  died  for  him  ;  he  was  the 
one  link  betwixt  her  and  happiness: 
When  he  was  gone,  her  life  would 
be  very  dull ;  but  she  had  no  wish 
to  detain  him.  She  would  not  have 
stopped  him  on  his  way  now,  if  she 
could  have  done^  so.  Something  told 
her  that  her  boy  had  found  the  occu- 
pation fitted  to  him,  and  that  all  was 
for  the  best. 

"Mrs.  Brown  —  William,"  said 
the  mild  voice  of  the  curate,  inter- 
rupting her  at  length  in  these  dav- 
dreams,  **the  Tanjore  will  be  ready 
for  sea  in  two  hours,  and  whatever 
you  have  left  to  do  must  be  done  at 
once.** 

So  the  kit  of  linen  and  flannel,  >?ith 
stout  pairs  of  boots,  and  a  large  home- 
made cake,  and  some  bottles  of  currant- 
wine,  with  two  hams  and  a  flitch  of 
bacon  for  contingencies,  were  hoisted 
into  a  donkey-cart  which  Tom  Brown 
had  hired  for  the  purpose  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  soldier,  with  his  kinsiblk 
and  the  parson  of  his  parish,  walked 
soberly  to  the  wharf  where  the  great 
ship  lay. 

CHAPTRR  IV.      OOOD-BT,  SWEET- 
HEART. 

The  Tanjore  got  slowly  under 
weigh,  and  as  the  curate  found  out 
that  she  would  anchor  again  in  South- 
ampton Roads  to  wait  for  the  latest 
news  and  dispatches  from  land,  an 
hour  after  the  advertised  time  of  her 
departure,  tlie  little  companv  from 
Wakefield-in-thc-Marsh  remained  on 
board  till  she  got  into  deep  water,  be- 
ing permited  to  do  so  bv  the  special 
intercession  of  Colonel  Oakcs,  whom 
the'  curate  had  already  interested 
in  his  old  pupil  and  fellow-^sherman. 

Mr.  Mowledy  almost  felt  himself 
young  again,  as  he  talked  with  the 
colonel  about  their  school-davs,  for 
though  Mr.  Mowledy  was  a  Wyke- 
hamist and  the  colonel  an  Etonian, 
the  curate  had  been  thrown  a  good 
deal  amongst  £ton  men  whilst  at  col- 
lege, and  had  even  coached  some  of 
them  for  divers    examinations.      So 


he  walked  up  and  down  the  deck 
converging  with  the  smart  officer  who 
bore  such  a  perfume  of  life,  enjoy- 
ment, and  adventure  about  him. 

"  You  don't  remember  Courthope 
at  Eton,  do  you?  Kinsgear  he  was 
then.- 

"No,"  answered  the  curate  ;  **I 
never  met  him." 

'*  I  am  Forry  for  that,"  continued 
Colonel  Oakep,  **  but  it  doesn't 
much  matter.  Ah  1  I  can  introduce 
vou,  and  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
know  the  duke,  as  you  take  an  interest 
in  young  Brown  —  because  his  Grace's 
son.  Lord  Kinsgear,  has  just  ^ot  a 
troop  in  my  regiment,  and,  as  all  his 
letters  and  parcels  are  sure  to  come 
out  in  the  government  dispatch-bags 
post-free  and  carriage* free,  you  can 
send  anything  you  have  for  young 
Brown  under  cover  to  Kinsgear,  if  you 
are  on  terms  with  the  duke." 

The  curate  was  auite  worldly-wise 
enouj^h  to  acknowledge  the  advantage 
of  a  friend  at  court  under  every  possi- 
ble circumstance,  and  he  said  so. 

"Well,"  continued  the  colonel, 
straddling  all  about  the  deck  with  his 
bold  cavalry  swagger.  "  There's  the 
duke's  yacht  Osprey  in  the  offing  yon- 
der. He  has  taken  refuge  there,  I 
suppose,  with  the  general  and  a  large 

Earty,  to  be  out  of  the  din  going  on 
ere,  but  he  is  sure  to  come  on  board 
with  Kinsgear,  so  look  sharp  and  stick 
near  me,  that  you  may  not  be  out  of 
the  way  at  the  right  moment,  for  time 
is  almost  up,  I  fancy.  The  captain 
came  on  board  with  the  latest  mails 
five  minutes  ago." 

As  tlie  colonel  spoke  a  signal  flew 
up  to  the  masthead  of  the  Tanjore, 
and  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
yacht,  whose  boats  were  already 
manned  and  lowered.  The  boat- 
swain's whistle  piped  all  hands  on 
deck,  for  there  was  man-of-war's  dis- 
cipline on  board  the  Osprey,  and  pres- 
ently the  Duke  of  Courthope,  Lord 
Kinsgear,  and  his  guests,  were  seen 
descending  the  companion  ladder, 
while  the  boat  crews  held  their  oars 
aloil  in  the  attitude  of  saluting.  His 
Grace,  the  marquis.  General  Violet, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Hermann  Schnaps- 
gelt,  stepped  one  af^er  the  other  into 
the  long  boat  The  marquiii's  valet 
and  stud  groom  got  into  the  other, 
and  several  cases  of  champagne  were 
put  after  them. 

"  Give  way,  boys,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain of  the  duke*8  yacht,  who  had 
taken  the  helm  of  the  long-boat.  He 
was  an  ex- lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Navarino, 
and  he  had  been  glad  to  accept  do- 
mestic service,  because  he  had  no 
interest  at  the  Admiralty.  **  Give 
way,  boys !  "  cried  this  veteran,  jollily. 
The  crew  bent  to  their  oars,  and 
the  long-boat  of  the  Osprey,  with  its 
illustrious  freight,  flew  over  the  sea 
towards  the  Tanjore,  where  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer.  Colonel  Oakes, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Queen's 
and  merchants'  services  stood  waiting 


to  receive  them.  They  were  all  in 
high  spirits,  and  a  brisk  breeze  which 
was  blowhig  set  the  very  ends  of 
their  neckhandkerchiefs  dancing  and 
fluttering.  It  had,  however,  prevented 
Lady  Overlaw  from  accompanying 
them,  lest  she  should  r^t  appear  to 
advantage  wet  through  ..nd  raked  by 
the  wind. 

"  I  feel  twenty  years  younger, 
Violet,"  said  the  duke,  as  the  spray 
from  a  wave  struck  the  boat's  prow 
and  dashed  over  him.  "  I  have  not 
had  such  a  ducking  since  we  ran  for 
the  coast  of  Norway  together  to  look 
afler  ptarmigan."    . 

"Why  don't  you  make  the  vovage 
with  us,  duke,  at  all  events  to  Aden  ? 
The  Osprey  would  go  out  as  fast  at 
we  shall,  and  you  might  be  home  for 
the  grouse  on  your  Scotch  moors," 
observed  General  Violet. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Benbow  ?  " 
asked  the  duke  laughingly  of  his 
captain.  "  Would  the  Osprey  weather 
a  white  squall  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  Lieuten- 
ant Benbow,  R.  N.  "  She  wduld  stand 
up  to  anything  that  the  Meditemanean 
could  show  her,  and  more  too." 

**  Will  you  join  us  if  we  run  out 
with  the  first  wind  and  give  Dulling- 
ton  the  go-by?"  said  tlie  duke  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Hermann  Schnapsgelt 
"  Or  are  the  cares  of  state  too  much 
for  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  free  man, 
duke,"  answered  the  Junior  Lord, 
who  did  not  take  a  joke  very  quickly. 

"Egad,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  ffo 
myself,"  continued  the  duke.  "  Is  the 
ship  well  found  with  provisions,  Ben- 
bow?" 

"Plenty  of  junk,  your  Grace!" 
replied  the  old  sailor  slyly,  ^'  if  that 
wiJl  do  ?  " 

"  Rou^h  it.  Nothing  like  roughing 
it,"  said  his  Grace,  showing  those 
handsome  white  ivory  teeth  of  his 
glistening  and  even  as  ever. '  His 
Grace  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  setting  out  on  a  broiling  voyage 
to  Egypt ;  there  were  at  least  a  nun- 
dred  and  fifty  reasons  why  he  could 
not  have  done  so  if  he  would.  He 
was  involved  in  perfect  mazes  of  cor- 
respondence which  nobody  but  he  him- 
self could  conduct,  and  which  could 
not  be  left  for  a  week  to  take  care  of 
themselves  without  an  explosion, 
which  would  have  been  a  winafaU  to 
all  the  cheap  newspapers  in  the 
world.  There  were  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple he  was  obliged  to  call  on  or  to  meet 
on  particular  days  and  at  iippointed 
hours.  He  had  bills  and  notes  of  hand 
at  short  date  to  be  renewed,  annuities 
constantly  falling  due  to  pay,  or  he 
had  to  pacify  and  nerrotiatc  with  the 
annuitants.  He  had  children's  school- 
ing to  pay,  chancery  suits  to  answer 
by  interrogatories,  arbitrations  which 
had  been  going  on  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  might  be  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close  if  not  attended  to.  lie  was 
trustee  under  marriage  settlements; 
he  was  guardian  of  noble  young  wards 
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who  were  trayelling  in  Syria,  and 
outrunDing  their  credit.  He  fre- 
quently received  a  score  of  letters  by 
a  single  post,  and  could  no  more  have 
absented  himself  from  England  than 
a  horse  harnessed  to  a  milf  wheel  can 
eo  f or  a  pleasant  roll  in  the  meadows. 
Noblemen  have  their  troubles  like 
other  people,  only  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  just  now  had  forgotten  his,  for 
he  had  lunched  delightfully,  and  be- 
sides he  was  naturalfy  courteous  and 
kind,  so  that  he  really  liked  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  about  him.  It  was 
a  very  ingenious  compliment  to  assure 
them  that  thev  were  bound  upon  a 
voyage  which  he,  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  would  not  disdain  to  make  him- 
self. 

The  Minister  of  State  fell  back  and 
made  way,  the  general  commanding 
in  chief  of  an  army  in  war  time 
stood  aside,  the  naval  veteran  of  a 
dozen  sea-fights  got  up  and  held  his 
arm  in  the  form  of  a  bannister,  the 
boat's  crew  lifled  their  oars  aloft  again 
in  salute,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  rose  from  his  place  of  honor 
at  the  long-boat's  stem,  a  smile 
and  kind  word  on  his  lips,  and 
stepped  on  board  the  East  Indiaman, 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
his  eallant  company.  The  shrill 
whistle  of  the  boatswain  of  the  Tanjore 
piped  out  its  honors  to  the  great 
nobleman,  in  correct  man-of war's 
notes,  as  his  foot  touched  the  ves- 
sel's plank,  for  there,  too,  the  cap- 
tain had  notions  of  discipline,  and 
was  also  a  naval  officer,  who  had  been 
pinched  out  of  his  country's  service 
to  make  way  for  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished yarn-contractor,  aforetime  in 
office. 

**  Mowledy  1 "  Colonel  Oakes  called 
hastily  out  aside  to  the  curate,  '*  bring 
up  young  Brown's  mother.  She 
seems  a  decent-looking  body,  and  the 
duke  is  very  good-natured  —  perhaps 
he'll  take  notice  of  her.  He's  always 
doing  kind  thines,  and  the  general 
b  with  him,  whicn  is  better  still." 

The  curate  turned  to  look  for  Madze 
and  found  her  leaning  against  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ship,  deadly  pale,  and 
cowering  as  if  she  had  been  struck 
down.  Her  large  blue  eyes,  almost 
starting  out  of  her  head,  were  fixed 
upon  the  handsome  figure  of  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  who  stood  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  a  winning  smile 
upon  his  lips,  paying  royal  sorts  of 
compliments  to  the  captain  of  the 
Indiaman  on  the  state  of  the  Tanjore. 
*'  Mrs.  Brown  !  *'  said  the  curate, 
gently  taking  her  arm  and  trying  to 
rouse  her,  *^  that  tall  gentleman  just 
come  on  board  is  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  and  standing  near  him  is  his  son, 
the  Marquis  of  &nsgear,  William's 
captain.  Colonel  Oakes  has  promised 
to  sav  a  good  word  for  your  son  ;  and 
you  had  better  stand  near  me  in  case 
they  should  wish  to  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions about  him." 

But  Madge  was  far  beyond  ques- 
tions and    answers    for  a  while;  the 


fixed  and  rigid  look  upon  her  poor 
startled  face  had  gradually  relaxed, 
her  eyes  closed  as  if  to  shut  the  sight 
of  some  evil  thing  that  had  haunted 
them,  and  she  fainted,  so  that  the 
good-natured  intentions  of  Colonel 
Oakes  and  the  ctirate  were  frustrated. 
<"  What's  the  matter,  Oakes  ? ''  in- 
quired the  duke,  seeing  the  two  gen- 
tlemen look  a  little  vexed. 

"Only  a  woman  fainted.  She  is 
the  mother  of  one  of  my  raw  recruits 
in  Lord  Kinsgear's  troop,  and  my  old 
friend  the  parson  here  wanted  to  pre- 
sent her  to  him,"  answered  the 
colonel. 

**  Bless  my  soul  1  Woman  fainted ! 
Benbow,  do  you  happen  to  have  your 
medicine-chest  in  the  boat?"  ex- 
claimed the  duke,  speaking  rather 
thickly,  for  the  reaction  of  the  wine 
and  sea  air  was  overtaking  him. 
"  Where  is  she  ? "  and  his  Grace 
strode  to  the  place  where  Madge  lay 
deprived  of  consciousness  by  some 
sudden  emotion  stronger  than  her 
powers  of  resistance.  Her  husband 
was  seated  on  an  office's  bullock- 
trunk  behind  her,  and  supported  her 
head  upon  tiis  coarse  knees,  gnarled 
and  knotted  by  a  lifetime  or  labor. 
He  looked  up  with  blinking,  puzzled 
eyes  at  the  stately  noble,  so  straight 
and  tall,  so  condescending  and  impa- 
tient of  grief  or  sickness. 

**  Is  there  any  danger  ?  "  inquired 
the  curate  of  the  ship's  doctor  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  1st,  who  had  both  hur- 
ried benevolently  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices at  the  first  call  for  them. 

**  Oh  dear,  no  I  "  said  the  duke, 
overriding  disease  and  pain  with  his 
high-pitched  strident  voice,  which 
brooked  no  contradiction.  **  It  is  only 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  excite- 
ment, and  that  kind  of  thing."  His 
Grace  never  would  admit  that  any- 
body was  in  danger  till  they  were 
dead.  His  mind  had  no  place  for 
pity  in  it,  it  was  so  full  of  grandeur. 

"  She  is  very  weak,  poor  thing," 
remarked  the  surgeon  of  the  1st  com- 
passionately, **  and  that  hectic  flush, 
which  looked  so  pretty  half  an  hour 
ago  upon  her  cheeks,  does  not  prom- 
ise her  a  long  life."  As  be  spoke, 
and  administered  some  simple  cordial 
to  her,  Madge  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  color  which  had  attracted  the 
army  surgeon's  attention  came  back 
to  her  wan  cheeks  and  lit  them  up 
again.  The  Duke  of  Courthope 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  remember  some- 
thing he  had  forgotten.  Then  he 
turned  very  pale ;  an  anxious  expres- 
sion came  into  his  countenance,  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  that  determined 
wicked  Wyldwyl  look,  which  appeared 
in  old  busts  and  portraits  at  Beauma- 
noir,  and  which  had  evidently  been 
seen  upon  the  features  of  many  gener- 
ations of  his  ancestors  when  troubled 
or  angry. 

As  the  boat  which  carried  Madge 
and  her  husband  with  their  friend 
the  curate  back  to  Southampton  parted 


from  that  which  bore  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  ever  farther  and  farther  in 
an  opposite  direction,  the  band  of  the 
1st  struck  up  the  old  soldier  tune  of 
**The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,"  in  which 
generation  af)er  generation  of  our 
troopers  have  said  good-by  to  home 
and  country  when  they  went  away  to 
the  wars.  Then  from  boat  and  from 
terrace  and  balcony  in  the  town  —  on 
the  pier,  and  along  the  pleasant  shores 
of  the  Hampshire  coast,  there  went  up 
prayers  to  God  from  fervent  lips  and 
over-burdened  hearts.  White  ker- 
chiefs fluttered  out  their  kisses  and 
blessings  that  the  wind  might  bear 
them  ever  farther  —  farther  than 
speech,  farther  than  sound. 

The  crew  of  the  Osprey's  long- 
boat, and  the  clumsy  fleet  of  barges 
from  the  town,  having  got  clear  of 
the  troop-ship's  mighty  draught,  rested 
on  their  oars  to  see  the  last  of  her. 
The  Duke  of  Courthope  stood  erect 
and  proud,  waving  his  hat  to  Lord 
Kinsgear,  who  might  be  plainly  seen 
a  prominent  figure  on  the  quarter- 
deck between  General  Violet  and  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment.  Madge  also 
stood  up,  supported  on  the  one  side  by 
her  husband,  and  thd  other  by  the 
curate  of  her  village,  straining  her 
fond  eyes  towards  the  spot  where  only 
a  mother's  vision  could  discern  her  boy 
amone  the  crowd  of  soldiers  who  leant 
cheering  or  weeping  tearlessly  over 
the  ship's  side,  about  the  forecastle. 
At  last  the  huge  paddles  of  the  East 
Indiaman  turned  neavily  round  with  * 
mighty  thud,  the  sails  of  the  Tanjwe 
swelled,  flapped  and  swelled  again 
steadily,  bellying  to  their  work ;  and 
as  women  wailed  with  sharp  criesi 
and  strong  men  hid  their  faces  from 
each  other,  the  Union  Jack  waa 
hoisted,  and  the  crowded  transport 
stood  out  to  sea. 

CHAPTER    V.      MRS.   BROWN. 

That  was  the  last  time  Madge  ever 
saw  the  Duke  of  Courthope ;  and  she  - 
died  soon  afterwards.  She  had  met 
him  once  at  the  commencement  of 
her  life,  and  she  now  met  him  again 
at  its  close.  Nothing  had  ever 
effaced  the  image  of  me  handsome 
nobleman  from  the  poor  ignorant 
woman's  memory.  She  had  been 
married;  she  was  a  contented  wife 
and  a  faithful  mother,  but  he  had 
taken  the  bloom  and  joy  from  her 
existence,  nevertheless.  He  had  given 
her  ten  pounds,  intending  to  come 
again  and  again,  when  at  leisuriB,  till 
he  had  stolen  her  simple  heart  away, 
and  all  her  sweet  maidenhood  was  at 
his  mercy.'  It  was  a  notable  {nrojecti 
and  such  an  one  as  hath  been  often 
formed  and  executed  by  wealth  and 
idleness  at  a  loss  for  a  day's  amuse- 
ment. But  it  so  chanced  that  his 
Grace  had  been  caught  up  and  whirled 
away  by  a  vortex  of  pleasure.  He 
had  lost  a  fortune  at  a  horse-race,  and 
won  another,  then  hurried  away  to 
Paria  to  spend  it  before  it  melted  in 
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hiB  purse.  Then  he  had  had  adventures,  had  gambled, 
fougnt  duels,  had  married  and  been  separated  by  chance 
or  inclination  once  or  twice,  and  had  then  fallen  into  a  sea 
full  of  sharks  and  difficulties,  having  had  ever  since  to  swim 
for  his  life  with  the  sharks  after  him  as  we  have  seen.  So 
that  he  had  forsotten  poor  Madge  till  Mr.  Sharpe  had  all 
at  once  recalled  ner  existence  to  him  by  the  strange  tidings 
that  she  was  heiress  of  those  great  estates  which  had  'been 
brought  into  the  Courthope  family  by  the  eood  duchess, 
mother  of  the  late  duke,  now  long  since  dead  and  buried. 
Then  he  had  sometimes  thought  of  her  with  a  sort  of  terror, 
and  had  dreaded  lest  she  should  some  day  start  up  with  a 
dreadful  solicitor  behind  her,  and  put  him  in  grave  peril  or 
to  grievous  charges. 

(To  be  eontioned. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB ; 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  HIMSELF  AWAKENED  THEREBY. 

BY  MARY  COWDBN  CLARKE. 

The  other  day,  in  looking  over  some  long-hoarded 
papers,  I  came  across  the  following  letters,  which  struck 
me  as  being  too  intrinsically  delightful  to  be  any  more 
withheld  from  general  enjoyment  The  time  when  they 
were  written  ^ —  while  they  had  all  the  warm  life  of  affec- 
tionate intercourse  that  refers  to  current  personal  events, 
inspiring  the  wish  to  treasure  them  in  privacy  —  has  faded 
into  the  shadow  of  the  past  Some  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed or  referred  to  have  left  this  earth ;  others  have 
survived  to  look  back  upon  their  young  former  selves  with 
the  same  kindliness  of  consideration  with  which  Charles 
Lamb  himself  confessed  to  looking  back  upon  "  the  child 
£lia  —  that  *  other  me,'  there,  in  the  background,"  and 
cherishing  its  remembrance.  Even  the  girl,  then  known 
among  her  ^friends  by  the  second  of  her  baptismal  names, 
before  and  not  long  after  she  had  exchanged  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Victoria  Novello  for  the  married  one  with 
which  she  signs  her  present  communication,  can  feel  wil- 
ling to  share  with  her  more  recent  friends  and  readers  the 
pleasure  derived  from  dear  and  honored  Charles  Lamb's 
sometimes  playful,  sometimes  earnest  allusions  to  her 
identity. 

The  first  letter  is,  according  to  his  frequent  wont,  un- 
dated ;  and  the  post-mark  is  so  much  blurred  as  to  be 
undecipherable ;  but  it  b  addressed  **  Y.  Novello,  Esqre., 
for  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre."  :  — 

<<  My  Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  has  lain  in  a  drawer  of 
my  desk,  upbraiding  me  every  time  I  open  the  said  drawer, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  such  a  letter  in  such  a 
place,  and  I  am  out  of  the  habit  of  replying  to  epistles  pther- 
where  than  at  office.  You  express  yourself  concerning  H. 
like  a  true  friend,  and  have  made  me  feel  that  I  have  some- 
bow  neglected  him,  but  without  knowing  very  well  how  to 
rectify  it  I  live  so  remote  from  him  —  by  Hackney  —  that 
be  is  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  visitation  at  Hampstead.  And 
I  come  but  seldom  to  Cov<  Gard**  this  summer  time  —  and 
w^hen  I  do,  am  sure  to  pay  for  the  late  hours  and  pleasant 
Novello  suppers  which  I  incur.  I  also  am  an  invalid. 
But  I  will  hit  upon  some  way  that  you  shall  not  have 
cause  for  your  reproof  in  future.  But  do  not  think  I  take 
the  hint  unkindly.  When  I  shall  be  brought  low  by  any 
sickness  or  untoward  circumstance,  write  just  such  a  letter 
to  some  tardy  friend  of  mine  —  or  come  up  vourself  with 
your  friendly  Henshaw  face  —  and  that  will  be  better.  I 
shall  not  forget  in  haste  our  casual  day  at  Margate.  May 
we  have  many  such  there  or  elsewhere  I  God  bless  you  for 
your  kindness  to  H.,  which  I  will  remember.  But  do  not 
show  N.  this,  for  the  flouting  infidel  doth  mock  when  Chris- 
tians cry  God  bless  us.  Yours  and  his,  too^  and  all  our  little 
circle's  most  afft;ct^  C.  Lamb. 

*•  Mary's  love  included." 


**  H."  in  the  above  letter  refers  to  l^igh  Hunt ;  but  the 
initials  and  abbreviated  forms  of  words  used  by  Charles 
Lamb  in  these  letters  are  here  preserved  verbatim. 

The  second  letter  is  addressed  **  C.  C.  Qiarke,  E^qre.," 
and  has  for  postmark  "  Fe.  26,  1828  " :  — 

Enfield,  25  Feb 

**  My  dear  Clarke,  —  You  have  been  accumulating 
on  me  such  a  heap  of  pleasant  obligati  ins  that  I  feel  un- 
easy in  writing  as  to  a  Benefactor.  Your  smaller  contribu- 
tions, the  little  weekly  rills,  are  refreshments  in  the  Desart, 
but  your  large  books  were  feasts.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  to 
whom  I  encnarged  it,  has  taken  Hunt's  I^ord  B.  to  the 
Novellos.  His  picture  of  Literary  Lordship  is  as  pleasant 
as  a  disagreeable  subject  can  be  made,  his  own  poor  man's 
Education  at  dear  Christ's  is  as  good  and  hearty  as  the 
subject.  Hazlitt's  speculative  epis^es  are  capital ;  I  skip 
the  Battles.  But  how  did  I  deserve  to  have  the  Book  ? 
Hie  Companion  has  too  much  of  Madame  Pasta.  The- 
atricals have  ceased  to  be  popular  attractions.  His  walk 
home  after  the  Play  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  old  Indi- 
cators. The  watchmen  are  emboxed  in  a  niche  of  fame, 
save  the  skaiting  one  that  must  ba  still  fugitive.  I  wish 
I  could  send  a  scrap  for  good  will.  But  I  buAve  been  most 
seriously  unwell  and  nervous  a  lon^  long  time.  I  have 
scarce  mustered  courage  to  begin  this  short  note,  but  con- 
science duns  me. 

**  I  had  a  pleasant  letter  from  your  sister,  greatly  over- 
acknowledging  my  poor  sonnet.  I  think  I  should  have 
replied  to  it,  out  tell  her  I  think  so.  Alas  for  sonnetting, 
'tis  as  the  nerves  are ;  all  the  summer  1  was  dawdling 
among  green  lanes,  ^nd  verses  came  as  thick  as  fancies. 
I  am  sunk  winterlv  below  prose  and  zero. 

**  But  I  trust  the  vital  principle  is  only  as  under  snow. 
That  I  shall  yet  laugh  again. 

<*  1  suppose  the  great  change  of  place  affects  me,  but  I 
could  not  have  lived  in  Town,  I  coula  not  bear  company. 

'*I  see  Novello  flourishes  in  the  Del  Capo  line,  and 
dedications  are  not  forgotten.  I  read  the  Atlas.  When 
I  pitched  on  the  Ded°  1  looked  for  the  Broom  or'  Cowden 
knows '  to  be  harmonized,  but  'twas  summat  of  Rossini's. 

**  1  want  to  hear  about  Hone,  does  he  stand  above  water, 
how  is  his  son?  I  have  delayed  writing  to  him,  till  it 
seems  impossible.    Break  the  ice  for  me. 

**The  wet  ground  here  is  intolerable,  the  sky  above 
clear  and  delusive,  but  under  foot  quagmires  from  night 
showers,  and  I  am  cold-footed  and  moisture-abhorring  as 
a  cat ;  nevertheless  I  yesterday  tramped  to  Walt  ham  Cross ; 
perhaps  the  poor  bit  of  exertion  necessary  to  scribble  this 
was  owing  to  that  unusual  bracing. 

*'  If  I  get  out,  I  shall  get  stou^  and  then  something  will 
out  —  I  mean  for  the  Companion  —  you  see  I  rhyme  insen- 
sibly. 

*'  Traditions  are  rife  here  of  one  Clarke  a  schoolmaster, 
and  a  run-a-way  pickle  named  Holmes,  but  much  obscurity 
hangs  over  it.    Is  it  possible  they  can  be  any  relations  ? 

**  'Tis  worth  the  research,  when  you  can  find  a  sunny 
day,  with  ground  firm,  etc.  Master  Sexton  is  intelligent, 
and  for  half-a* crown  he'll  pick  you  up  a  Father. 

"  In  truth  we  shall  be  most  elad  to  see  any  of  the  Novel- 
lian  circle,  middle  of  the  week  such  as  can  come,  or  Sua- 
day  as  can't.  But  Spring  will  burgeon  out  quickly,  and 
then,  we'll  talk  more. 

"  You'd  like  to  see  the  improvements  on  the  Chase,  the 
new  Cross  in  the  market  place,  the  Chandler's  shop  from 
whence  the  rods  were  fetch'd.  They  are  raised  a  farthing 
since  the  spread  of  Education.  But  perhaps  you  don't 
care  to  be  reminded  of  the  Holofernes  days,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  old  laudable  profession,  but  the  clear  firm 
impossible-to-be-mistaken  schoolmaster  text  hand  with 
'  which  is  subscribed  the  ever  welcome  name  of  Charles 
Cowden  C.  Let  me  crowd  in  both  our  loves  to  all.  C.  L. 
[Added  on  the  fold-down  of  the  letter :]  Let  me  never 
be  forgotten  to  include  in  my  reraemb'**  my  good  friend 
and  whilom  correspondent  Master  Stephen. 

**  How,  especially,  is  Victoria  ? 

**  I  try  to  remember  all  I  used  to  meet  at  ShacklewelL 
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The  little  household,  cake-producing,  wine- bringing  out, 
£mma  —  the  old  servant  that  didn't  stay,  and  ought  to 
have  stayed,  and  was  always  very  dirty  and  friendly,  and 
Miss  U.,  the  counter-tenor  with  a  fine  voice,  whose  sister 
married  Tburtell.  They  all  live  in  mv  mind's  eye,  and 
}Ax,  N*8  and  Holmes's  wuks  with  us  half  back  after  supper. 
Troja  fuit  I " 

• 

His  hearty  yet  modestly  rendered  thanks  for  lent  and 
given  books;  his  ever-anectiooate  mention  of  Christ's 
Hospital ;  bis  enjoyment  of  Hazlitt's  **  Life  of  Napoleon," 
minus  '*  the  battles ; "  his  cordial  commendation  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  periodical,  *'The  Companion"  (with  the  witty 
play  on  the  word  '^  fugitive  "),  and  his  wish  that  he  could 
send  the  work  a  contribution  from  his  own  pen;  his 
touchin{{    reference  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  nervous 

a  stem;  the  sportive  misuse  of  musical  terms  when 
[uding  to  his  musician-friend  Vincent  Novello,  immor^ 
talized  in  Ella's  celebrated  ^*  Chapter  on  Ears ; "  his  ex- 
cellent pun  in  the  word  **  insensibly ; "  his  humorous  mode 
of  touching  upon  the  professional  avocation  of  his  clerkly 
correspondent's  father  and  self —  the  latter  having  been 
usher  in  the  school  kept  some  years  previously  at  Enfield 
by  the  former  —  while  conveying  a  genuine  compliment 
to  the  handwriting  which  at  eighty-five  is  still  the  "  clear 
firm  impossible- to-be- mistaken  schoolmaster  text  hand" 
that  it  was  at  forty-one,  when  Lamb  wrote  these  words ; 
the  eenial  mention  of  the  hospitable  children ;  the  whim- 
sical^ wrong-circumstanced  recollection  of  the  **  counter- 
tenor "  lady;  the  allusion  to  the  night  walks  **  half  back  " 
home;  and  the  classically  quoted  words  of  regret  —  are 
all  wonderfully  characteristic  of  beaptifulmind^  Charles 
Lamb. 

In  connection  with  the  juvenile  hospitality  may  he 
mentioned  an  incident  that  illustrates  his  wordi*.  When 
William  Etty  returned  as  a  voung  artist- student  from 
Rome,  and  called  at  the  Novellos'  house,  it  chanced  that 
the  parents  were  from  home ;  but  the  children,  who  were 
busily  employed  in  fabricating  a  treat  of  home-made  hard- 
bake (or  taffy),  made  the  visitor  welcome  by  offering  him 
a  piece  of  their  just  finished  sweetmeat,  as  an  appropriate 
refection  after  his  long  walk ;  and  he  declared  tnat  it  was 
the  most  veritable  piece  of  spontaneous  hof  pitalitv  he  had 
ever  met  with,  sincei  the  children  gave  him  what  they 
thouffht  most  delicious  and  best  worthy  of  acceptance. 
Charles  Lamb  so  heartily  shared  this  opinion  of  the  sub- 
sequent! v- renowned  painter,  that  he  brought  a  choice  con- 
diment m  the  shape  of  a  jar  of  preserved  ginger  for  the 
little  Novellos'  delectation ;  and  wnen  some  officious  elder 
suggested  that  it  was  lost  upon  children,  therefore  had 
better  be  reserved  for  the  grown-up  people.  Lamb  would 
not  hear  of  the  transfer,  but  insuted  that  children  were 
excellent  judges  of  zood  things,  and  that  they  must  and 
should  have  the  cate  in  question.  He  was  rizht ;  for  long 
.  did  the  remembrance  remain  in  the  family  of  tnat  delicious 
rarity,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  *<  Mr.  Lamb  "  stalked  up 
and  down  the  passage  with  a  mysterious  harbingering  look 
and  stride,  muttering  something  that  sounded  like  conju- 
ration, holding  the  precious  jar  under  his  arm,  and  feigning 
to  have  found  it  stowed  away  in  a  dark  chimney  some- 
where near. 

Another  characteristic  point  is  recalled  by  a  concluding 
sentence  of  this  letter.  On  one  occasion  —  when  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  admirable  sister  Mary  Lamb  had  been  ac- 
companied **half  back  after  supper"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Novelk),  Edward  Holmes,  and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
between  Shacklewell  (ireen  and  Colebrooke  Cottage,  be- 
side the  New  River  at  Islington,  where  the  Lambs  then 
lived,  the  whole  party  intercnangine  lively  brightest  talk 
as  they  walked  along  the  road  that  mey  had  all  to  them- 
selves at  that  late  hour  —  he,  as  usual,  was  the  noblest  of 
the  talkers.  Arrived  at  the  usual  parting-place,  Lamb  and 
his  suter  walked  on  a  few  steps ;  then,  suddenly  turning, 
he  shouted  out  after  his  late  companions  in  a  tone  that 
startled  the  midnight  silence :  **  You're  very  nice  people ! " 
sending  them  on  their  way  home  in  happy  laughter  at  his 
friendly  oddity. 


The  third  is  addressed  to  **  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.,"  with- 
out date ;  but  it  must  have  been  i»ritten  in  1828  :  — 

"  Dear  Clarkr,  —  We  did  expect  to  see  you  with  Vic- 
toria and  the  Novellos  before  thiti,  and  do  not  quite  under- 
stand why  we  have  not     Mrs.  N.  and  V.  [Vincent]  prom- 
ised us  after  the  York  expedition  ;  a  day  being  named 
befoi^  which  fail'd.      'Tis    not  too  late.    The  autumn 
leaves  drop  gold,  and  Enfield  is  beautifuller  —  to  a  common 
eye — than  when  you  lurked  at  the  Greyhound.    Bene- 
dicts are  close,  but  how  I  so  totally  missed  you  at  that 
time,  going  for  my  morning  cup  of  ale  duly,  b  a  mystery. 
'Twas  stealing  a  match  before  one's  face  in  earnest.    But 
certainly  we  nad  not  a  dream  of  your  appropinquity.    I 
instantly  prepared  an  Epithalamium,  in  tne  form  of  a  So- 
nata—  which  I  was  sending  to  Novel  lo  to  compose  —  but 
Mary  forbid  it  me,  as  too  light  for  the  occasion  —  as  if  the 
subject  required  anything  heavy  —  so  in  a  tiff  with  her,  I 
sent  no  congratulation  at  all.     Tho'  1  promise  you  the 
wedding  was  very  pleasant  news  to  me  indeed,    hti  your 
reply  name  a  day  this  next  week,  when  you  will  come  u 
many  as  a  coach  will  hold ;  such  a  day  as  we  had  at  Dnl- 
wich.     Mv  very  kindest  love  and  Mary's  to  Victoria  and 
the  Novellos.    The  inclosed  is  from  a  friend  nameless,  but 
highish  in  office,  and  a  man  whose  accuracy  of  statement 
may  be  relied  on  with  implicit  confidence.    He  wants  the 
expose  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  as  the  *  greatest  piece  ol 
legal  and  Parliamentary  villany  he  ever  rememb<i,'  and  he 
has  had  experience  in  both ;  and  thinks  it  woul  1  answer 
afterwards  in  a  cheap  pamphlet  printed  at  Lambeth  in  8® 
sheet,  as  16,000  families  in  that  parish  are  interested.    I 
know  not  whether  the  present  Examiner  keeps  up  the  char- 
acter of  exposing  abuses,  for  I  scarce  see  a  paper  now.    If 
so,  yon  may  ascertain  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  strictest  truth  of  the 
statement  at  the  peril  of  my  head.    But  if  this  won|t  do, 
transmit  it  me  back,  I  beg,  per  coach,  or  better,  bring  it 
with  you.  <'  Yours  unaltered,  C.  Lamb. 

This  letter  quaintly  rebukes,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  most 
affectionately  congratulates,  the  friend  addressed  for  si- 
lently making  honey-moon  quarters  of  the  spot  where 
Charles  Lamb  then  resided.  But  lovely  Enfield  -^  a  very 
beau-ideal  of  an  English  villase  —  was  the  birthplace  of 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke;  and  the  Greyhound  was  a  simple 
hostelry  kept  by  an  old  man  and  his  daughter,  where  there 
was  a  pretty,  white-curtained,  quiet  room,  with  a  window 
made  green  by  bowering  vine  leaves,  combining  moch 
that  was  tempting  as  an  unpretending  retirement  for  a 
town-dweller  to  taike  his  young  new-made  wife  to.  The 
invitation  to  **  name  a  day  thii^  next  week  "  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  a  speedy  visit ;  and  very  likely  it  was  on 
that  occasion  Charles  Lamb  told  the  wedded  yext  of 
another  bridal  couple  who,  he  said,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  first  stage  of  their  marriage  tour,  found  each  other^s 
company  so  tedious  that  they  called  the  landlord  np-stafan 
to  enliven  them  by  his  conversation.  The  "Epitha- 
lamium," here  called  a  "  Sonata,"  is  the  <*  Serenata*'  con- 
tained in  the  next  letter,  addressed  to  "  Vincent  NoveUo^ 
Esqre." 

«  My  drar  Novello,—  I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  rathar 
tardy  in  offering  my  congratulations,  however  sincere,  upon 
your  daughter's  marriage.^  The  truth  is,  I  had  pint  to- 
gether a  little  Serenata  upon  the  occasion,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  sending  it  by  my  sister,  to  whose  judgment  I 
am  apt  to  defer  too.  much  in  these  kind  of  things ;  so  that, 
now  I  have  her  consent,  the  offering,  I  am  afraid,  will  have 
lost  the  grace  of  seasonableness.  Such  as  It  is,  I  send  it 
She  thinks  it  a  little  too  old-fashioned  In  the  manner,  too 
much  like  what  they  wrote  a  century  back.  But  I  cannot 
write  in  the  modern  style,  if  I  try  ever  so  hard.  I  havs 
attended  to  the  proper  divisions  for  the  music,  and  ^ 
will  have  little  dimculty  in  composing  it  If  I  may  advise, 
make  Pepusch  your  model,  or  Blow.  It  will  be  neoemiy 
to  have  a  good  second  voice,  as  the  stress  of  the  nelodj 
lies  there :  — .  . 

t  Whloh  awrrlagw  uwk  plsoe  6lh  July,  18i8. 


■   •  A. 
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SERENATA,  FOR  TWO  VOICES. 

On  the  marriage  of  Charles  Cotoden  Clarke,  Esfjre.,  to  Victoria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Vincent  NooeUo,  Esqre, 

Duetto. 

Wake  th'  harmonious  voice  and  string, 
Love  and  Hymen's  triamph  sinj;. 
Sounds  with  secret  charms  combining, 
In  melodious  union  joining, 
Best  the  wondrous  joys  can  tell. 
That  in  hearts  united  dwell. 

Rbcitativb. 

Iff  Voice,    To  vonng  Victoria's  happy  fame 

li^ell  may  the  Arts  a  trophy  raise, 

Music  grows  sweeter  in  her  praise. 
And,  own'd  by  her,  with  rapture  speaks  her  name. 
To  touch  the  brave  Cowdcnio's  heart, 

The  Graces  all  in  her  conspire ; 
Love  arms  her  with  his  surest  dart, 

Apollo  with  his  lyre. 

AlB. ' 

The  listening  Muses  all  around  her 
Think  'tis  Phoebus'  strain  they  hear; 

And  Cupid,  drawing  near  to  wound  her, 
Drops  his  bow,  and  stands  to  hear. 

Reoitativb. 

2d  Voice.     While  crowds  of  rivals  with  despair 

Silent  admire,  or  vainly  court  the  Fair, 

Behold  the  happy  conquest  of  her  eyes, 

A  Hero  is  the  glorious  prize ! 

In  courts,  in  camps,  thro'  distant  realms  renown'd, 

Cowdcni6  comes !  —  Victoria,  see. 

He  comes  with  British  honor  crown'd. 

Love  leads  his  eager  steps  to  thee. 

Ais. 

In  tender  sighs  he  silence  breaks. 

The  Fair  his  flame  approves. 
Consenting  blushes  warm  her  cheeks. 

She  smiles,  she  yields,  she  loves. 

Rbcitativb. 

let  Voice.    Now  Hymen  at  the  altar  stands. 

And  while  he  joins  their  faithful  hands, 

Behold  !  by  ardent  vows  brought  down, 
Immortal  Concord,  heavenlpr  bright. 
Array 'd  in  rolies  of  purest  light. 

Descends,  th'  auspicious  rites  to  crown. 
Her  golden  harp  the  goddess  brings ; 

Its  magic  sound 
Commands  a  sudden  silence  all  around. 
And  strains  prophetic  thus  attune  the  strings. 

Duetto. 

Iti  Voice.    The  Swain  his  Nymph  possessing, 
2d  Voice,     The  Nymph  her  Swain  caressing, 
\at  4r2d,      Shall  still  improve  the  blessing, 

Forever  kind  and  true. 
Both.  While  rolling  years  are  flying 

Love,  Hymen's  lamp  supplying, 

With  fuel  never  dying. 

Shall  still  the  flame  renew. 

'*  To  so  great  a  master  as  yourself  I  have  no  need  to 
saggest  that  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  composition  demands 
sprightliness,  occasionally  checked  by  tenderness,  as  in  the 
second  air,  — 

She  smiles,  —  she  yields,  —  she  loves ; 

*'  Again,  Jrou  need  not  be  told  that  each  fiflh  line  of  the 
two  first  recitatives  requires  a  crescendo. 

'<  And  your  exquisite  taste  will  prevent  your  falling  into 
the  error  of  Purccll,  who  at  a  passage  similar  to  that  in 
tny  first  air, 

Drops  his  bow,  and  stands  to  hear, 

directed  the  first  violin  thus :   Here  the  first  violin  must 
drop  his  bow. 


**  But,  betides  the  absurdity  of  disarming  his  principal 
performer  of  so  necessary  an  adjunct  to  his  instrument,  in 
such  an  emphatic  part  of  the  composition  too,  which  must 
have  had  a  droll  effect  at  the  time,  all  such  minutias  of 
adaptation  are  at  this  time  of  dav  very  properly  exploded, 
and  Jackson  of  Exeter  very  fairly  ranks  them  under  the 
head  of  puns. 

**  Should  you  succeed  in  the  setting  of  it,  we  propose 

having  it  performed  (we  have  one  very  tolerable  second 

•  voice  here,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  I  dare  say,  would  supply  the 

minor  parts)  at  the  Greyhound.    But  it  must  be  a  secret  to 

the  young  couple  till  we  can  get  the  band  in  readiness. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Novello, 

"  Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb. 

"  Enfield,  6  Nov.,  '29." 

Peculiarly  Elian  is  the  humor  throughout  this  last  letter. 
The  advice  to  **  make  Pepusch  your  model,  or  Blow ; "  the 
affected  "  divisions  "  of  "  Duetto,"  "  ReciUtive,"  ♦*  Air,'» 
«« First  Voice,"  "Second  Voice,"  "First  and  Second," 
"  Both,''  etc. ;  the  antiquated  stiffness  of  the  lines  them- 
selves, the  burlesque  "  Iiove  and  Hymen's  triumph  sing ; " 
the  grotesque  stiltedness  of  "  the  brave  Cowdenio*s  heart," 
and  "  a  Hero  is  the  glorious  prize ;  "  the  ludicrous  absurd- 
ity of  hailing  a  peaceful  man  of  letters  (who,  by  the  way, 
adopted  as  his  crest  and  motto  an  oak-branch  with  Alger- 
non Sydney's  words,  "  Placidam  sub  libertate  quietem  ")  by 
**  In  courts,  in  camps,  thro'  distant  realms  renown'd 
Cowdenio  comes  1 "  the  adulatory  pomp  of  styling  a 
young  girl,  nowise  distinguished  for  anything  but  homeliest 
simplicity,  as  "  the  Fair,"  **  the  Nvmph,"  in  whom  **  the 
Graces  all  conspire;"  the  droll  illustrative  instructions, 
suggesting  "  sprightliness,  occasionally  checked  by  tender- 
ness," in  setting  lines  purposely  dull  and  heavy  with  old- 
fashioned  mythological  trappings;  the  grave  assumption  of 
technicality  in  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  crescendo; " 
the  pretended  citation  of  "Purcell"  and  "Jackson  of 
Exeter;  ".the  comic  prohibition  as  to  the  too  literal^*  mi- 
nutiie  of  adaptation  "  in  such  passages  as  "  Drops  his  bow, 
and  stan&s  to  hear;"  the  pleasant  play  on  the  word  in 
"the  minor  parts;"  the  mock  earnestness  as  to  keeping 
the  proposed  performance  "  a  secret  to  the  young  couple ; " 
are  all  in  the  very  spirit  of  fun  that  swayed  Elia  when  a 
sportive  vein  ran  through  his  Essays. 

The  next  letter  is  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke ;  though  it 
has  neither  address,  signature,  date,  nor  postmark :  — 

"  My  dear  three  C's,  —  The  way  from  Southgate  to 
Colney  Hatch  thro'  the  unfrequentedest  Blackberry  paths 
that  ever  concealed  their  coy  bunches  from  a  truant  Citizen, 
we  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  —  the  giant  Tree  by  Ches- 
hunt  we  have  missed,  but  keep  your  chart  to  go  by,  unless 
you  will  be  our  conduct  —  at  present  I  am  disabled  from 
further  flights  than  just  to  skirt  round  Clay  Hill,  with  a 
peep  at  the  fine  back  woods,  by  strained  tendons,  got  by 
skipping  a  skipping  rope  at  fif\y-three  —  hei  mihi  non  sum 
quails  —  but  do  you  know,  now  you  come  to  talk  of  walks, 
a  ramble  of  four  hours  or  so  —  there  and  back  —  to  the 
willow  and  lavender  plantations  at  the  sOuth  corner  of 
Northaw  Church  by  a  well  dedicated  to  Saint  Claridge, 
with  the  clumps  of  finest  moss  rising  hillock  fashion, 
which  I  counted  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  are  called  *  Claridge's  covers '  —  the  tradition  being 
that  ihat  saint  entertained  so  many  angels  or  hermits  there, 
upon  occasion  of  blessing  the  waters?  The  legends  have 
set  down  the  fruits  spread  upon  that  occasion,  and  in  the 
Black  Book  of  St.  Albans  some  are  named  which  are  not 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  island  till  a 
century  later.  But  waiving  the  miracle,  a  sweeter  spot  is 
not  in  ten  counties  round ;  you  are  knee  deep  in  clover, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  above  a  middling  man's  height 
—  from  this  paradise,  making  a  day  of  it,  you  go  to  see 
the  ruins  of  an  old  convent  at  March  Hall,  where  some  of 
the  painted  glass  is  yet  whole  and  fresh. 

"  If  you  do  not  know  this,  you  do  not  know  the  capabil- 
ities of  this  country,  you  may  be  said  to  be  a  stranger  to 
Enfield.     I  found  it  out  one  morning  in  October,  and  so 
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delighted  was  I  that  I  did  not  get  home  before  dark,  well 
a-paid. 

*<  I  shall  long  to  show  you  the  clump  meadows,  as  they 
are  called;  we  mi«>ht  do  that,  without  reaching  March 
Hall  —  when  the  days  are  longer,  we  might  take  both,  and 
come  home  b^  Forest  Cross,  so  skirt  over  Pennington  and 
the  cheerful  little  village  of  Churchley  to  Forty  Hill. 

*^But  these  are  dreams  till  summer;  meanwhile  we 
should  be  most  glad  to  see  you  for  a  lesser  excursion  — 
say,  Sunday  next,  you  and  anolhery  or  if  more,  best  on  a 
week-day  with  a  notice,  but  o'  Sundays,  as  far  as  a  leg  of 
mutton  goes,  most  welcome.  We  can  squeeae  out  a  bed. 
Edmonton  coaches  run  every  hour,  and  my  pen  has  run 
out  its  quarter.     Heartily  farewell." 

Charles  Lamb's  enjoyment  of  a  long  ramble,  and  his 
(usually)  excellent  powers  of  walking  are  here  denoted. 
ile  was  so  proud  of  his  pedestrian  feats  and  indefatisa- 
bility,  that  he  once  told  the  Cowden  Clarkes  a  story  of  a 
dog  possessed  by  a  pertinacious  determination  to  follow 
him  day  by  day  when  he  went  forth  to  wander  in  the 
Enfield  lanes  and  fields ;  until,  unendurably  teased  by  the 
pertinacity  of  this  obtrusive  animal,  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him'  by  fairly  tiring  him  out  /  So  he  took  him  a  cir- 
cuit of  many  miles,  including  several  of  the  loveliest  spots 
round  Enfield,  cominz  at  last  to  a  by-road  with  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  upliill  distance,  where  the  dog  turned 
tail,  gave  the  matter  up,  and  laid  down  beneath  a  hedge, 
pantino:,  exhausted,  thoroughly  worn  out  and  dead  beat ; 
while  his  defeater  walked  freshly  home,  smiling  and  tri- 
umphant 

Knowing  Lamb's  fashion  of  twisting  facts  to  his  own 
humorous  view  of  them,  those  who   heard  the  story  well 
understood  that  it  might  easily  have  been  wryed  to  repre- 
sent the  narrator's  real  potency  in  walking,  while  serving 
to  cover  his  equally  real  liking  for  animals  under  the  sem- 
blance of  vanquishing  a  dog  in  a  contested  foot-race.    Far 
more  probable  that  he  encouraged  its  volunteered  compan- 
ionship, arousing  his  imagination  the  while  by  picturing 
the  wild  impossibility  of  any  human  creature  Attempting 
to  tire  out  a  dog  —  of  all  animals  1    As  an  instance  of 
y-Charles    Lamb's   sympathy  with    dumb  beasts,  his  two 
^^riends  here  named  once  saw  him  get  up  from  table,  while 
they  were  dining  with  him  and  his  sister  at  Enfield,  open 
the  street-door,  and  give  admittance  to  a  stray  donkey  into 
the  fixint  strip  of  garden,  where  there  was  a  grass-plot, 
which  he  said  seemed  to  possess  more  attraction  for  the 
creature  than  the  short  turf  of  the  common  on  Chase-side, 
opposite  to  the  house  where  the  Lambs  then  dwelt    This 
mixture  of  the  humorous  in  manner  and  the  sympathetic 
in  feeling  always  more  or  less  tinged  the  sayings  and  the 
doings  of  beloved  Charles  Lamb ;   there  was  a  constant 
blending  of  the  overtly  whimsical  expression  or  act  with 
betrayed  inner  kindliness  and  even  pathos  of  sentiment 
Beneath  this  sudden  opening  of  his  gate  to  a  stray  donkey 
that  it  might  feast  on  his  earaen  grass  while  he  himself  ate 
his  dinner,  possibly  lurked  some  stung  sense  of  wanderers 
unable  to  get  a  meal  they  hungered  for  when  others  rev- 
elled in  plenty,  —  a  kind  of  pained  fancy  finding  vent  in 
playful  deed  or  speech,  that  frequently  might  be  traced  by 
tho^e  who  enjoyed  his  society. 

The  next  loiter  is  addressed  "  C.  C.  Clarke,  E^qre.," 
with  the  postmark  (much  defaced)  **  Edmonton,  Fe.  2, 
1829 : "  — 


"  Dkar  Cowden,  —  Your  books  are  as  the  gushing  of 
atrC'ims  in  a  desert  By  the  way,  you  have  sent  no  auto- 
biographies. Your  letter  seepis  to  imply  you  had.  Nor 
do  1  want  an  v.  Cowden,  they  are  of  the  books  which  I 
give  away.  What  damn'd  Unitarian  ekewer-soul'd  things 
the  general  biographies  turn  out  Rank  and  Talent  you 
shall  have  when  Mrs.  May  has  done  with  'em.  Mary 
likes  Mrs.  Bedinfield  much.  For  me  I  read  nothing  but 
Astrea  -  it  has  turn'd  my  brain  —  I  go  about  with  a  switch 
iurn'd  up  at  the  end  for  a  crook ;  and  Lambs  being  too 
old,  the  butcher  tells  me,  my  cat  follows  me  in  a  green 
ribband.      Becky  and  her   cousin    are  getting  pastoral 


[January  10, 

dresses,  and  then  we  shall  all  four  go  about  Arcadizing* 
O  cruel  Shepherdess  1  Inconstant  yet  fair,  and  more  in- 
consUnt  for  being  fair  1  Her  gold  ringleU  fell  in  a  dia* 
order  superior  to  order  I 

**  Come  and  join  us. 

^  I  am  called  the  Black  Shepherd  —  you  shall  be  Cowden 
with  the  Tuft 

"  Prosaically,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  both  —  or 
any  two  of  you  —  drop  in  by  surprise  some  Saturday  night 

**  This  must  go  off. 

«  Loves  to  Vittorla.  C  L." 

The  book  he  refers  to  as  **  Astrea  "  was  one  of  those  tall 
folio  romances  of  the  Sir  Philip   Sidney  or    Mme.  de 
Scuddry  order,  inspiring  him  with  the  amusing  rhapsody 
that  follows  its  mention ;  the  ingeniously  equivocal  '*  Latm 
being  too  old ; "  the  familiar  mingling  of  "  Becky  "  (their 
maid)  ^  and  her  cousin  "  with  himself  and  sister  in  ^*  pas- 
toral dresses,"  to   **  go  about  Arcadizing;"   the  abrupt 
bursting  forth  into  the  Philip- Sidney  an  style  of  antithet- 
ical rapturizing  and  euphuism;    the  invented  Arcadian 
titles  of  "  the  Black  Shepherd "  and  **  Cowden  with  the 
Xuft  "  —  aie  all  in  the  tone  of  madcap  spirits  which  were 
occasionally  Lamb's.    The  latter  name  ("  Cowden  with  the 
Tuft ")  slyly  implies  the  smooth  baldness  with  scant  curly 
hair  distinguishing  the  head  of  the  friend  addressed,  and 
which  seemed  to  strike  Charles  Lamb  so  forcibly  that  one 
evening,  after   gazing  at  it  for  some  time,  he  suddenly 
broke  forth  with  the  exclamation,  '« *6ad,  Clarke!  what 
whiskers  you  have  behind  your  head  1  " 

He  was  fond  of  trying  the  dispositions  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated  by  an  odd  speech  such  as  this ;  and  if 
they  stood  the  test  pleasantly  and  took  it  in  good  part  he 
likfd  tl&em  the  better  ever  after.     One  time  that  the  No- 
vellos  and  Cowden  Clarkes  went  down  to  see  the  Lambs  mi 
Enfield,  and  he  was  sUnding  by  his  book-shelves  talking 
with  them  in  his  usual  delightful  cordial  way,  showing 
them  some  precious  volume  lately  added  to  nis  store,  a 
neighbor  chancing  to  come  in  to  remind  Charles  Lamb 
of  an  appointed  ramble  he  excused  himself  by  saying : 
**  You  see  1  have  some  troublesome  people  just  come  down 
from  town,  and  I  must  stay  and  entertain  them ;  so  we*U 
take  our  walk  together  to-morrow."    Another  time,  when 
the  Cowden  Clanes  were  staying  a  few  days  at  Enfield 
with  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  they,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  and  have  a  game  of 
whist  at  a  lady-schoolmistress's  house  there,  took   their 
guests  with  them.    Charles  Lamb,  eiving  his  arm  to  ^  Vic- 
toria," left  her  husband  to  escort  Mary  Lamb,  who  walked 
rather  more  slowly  than  her  brother. 

On  arriving  first  at  the  house  of  the  somewhat  prim  and 
formal  hostess,  Charles  Lamb,  bringing  his  young  visitor 

into  the  room,  introduced  her  by  saying :  "  Mrs. ,  IVe 

brought  you  the  wife  of  the  man  who  mortally  hates  your 
husband ;  "  and  when  the  lady  replied  by  a  polite  inquiry 
after  '*  Miss  Lamb,"  hoping  the  was  quite  well,  Charles 
Lamb  said:  ''She  has  a  terrible  fit  o'  toothache,  smd 
was  obliged  to  star  at  home  this  evening ;  so  Mr.  Cowden 
Clarke  remained  there  to  keep  her  company."  Then,  the 
lingerers  entering,  he  went  on  to  say,  — "  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke  has  been  telling  me,  as  we  came  along,  that  .she 
hopes  you  have  sprats  for  supper  this  eveninii."  Tbe 
bewildered  glance  of  the  lady  of  the  house  at  Mary  Lamb 
and  her  walking-companion,  her  politely  stifled  dismay  at 
the  mention  of  so  vulgar  a  dish,  contrasted  with  Victoria*a 
smile  of  enjoyment  at  his  whimsical  words,  were  preciselr 
the  kind  of  thines  that  Charles  Lamb  liked  and  chuckled 
On    another  occasion  he  was   charmed    by    the 
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equanimity  and  even  gratification  with  which  the 
guests  and  Miss  Fanny  Kelly  (the  skilled  actress  ' 
combined  artistic  and  feminine  attractions  inspired  kta 
with  the  beautiful  sonnet  beginning 

You  are  nor,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 

and  whose  performance  of  '*  The  Blind  Boy  "  caused 
to  address  lier  in  that  other  sonnet  beginning  — 
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MR.   BOLUAS  MUNT'S  "SHADOW  OF  DEATH." 
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And  preu  thj  poweifal'st  meaning  on  tbs  beari 
UmUdcd  by  the  eje,  expTeBiion'i  (hroni  I) 


toaaA  themielvei  ooe  mnaj  Aa.j,  »fter  a  \on%  w^ik  through 
the  green  EnGeld  meadowt,  ieated  with  Charles  Lkmb  anti 
his  aiater^  on  a  rustic  beach  io  the  shade,  outiide  a  imall 
rmulBide  ion,  quaffinj;  drauffhta  of  bit  favorite  porter  with, 
him  rroin  the  uneophiaticated  pewter,  Bupremely  iadiffei«nt 
to  the  (tranxeneaa  o£  the  aituatioo ;  nay,  heartily  eojoyiag 
it  wkh  him.  The  umbrageoufl  elm,  tlie  water-troagh,  the 
dip  in  the  road  where  thttre  waa  a  ford  and  foot-bridge, 
tlie  rough  wooden  table  at  which  the  little  party  wer« 
■eated,  ihe  pleasant  voicea  of  Charlet  and  Mary  Lamb 
and  Fanny  Kelly,  —  all  are  vividly  preient  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  who  now  writea  thete  few  memorial  lines,  in- 
adequately describing  the  ineffaceable  impreaaion  of  that 
bapp)^  time,  when  Lamb  so  cordially  delighted  b  the  re- 
sponsive ease  and  enjovment  of  his  aurrounderi. 

The  laat  letter  is  a^dreaaed  "  V.  Novetio,  Eaqre.,"  with 
postmark  "No.  8,  ISSO":  — 

Tcnra  are  for  lighter  grieft.    Man  w«epa  the  doom 

Tlisl  aeali  a  single  victini  to  the  lomb. 

Bat  irtien  Death  riois,  when  with  wbslming  awaj 

Destruciion  gweepi  ■  family  away  ; 

When  Infancy  and  Youth,  a  huddled  maaa, 


All 


obllrii 


And  I'arenti'  hopea  are  crnibed  ;  what  lamentation 
Can  reach  the  depth  of  sDch  a  desolation  ' 
Look  upward,  Feeble  Onei !  look  up  and  tnwt 
That  He.  who  Isya  this  mortal  frame  in  dual, 
Still  bath  the  immortal  Spirit  in  Uia  keeping-. 
In  Jeaus'  sight  they  are  not  dead,  But  aleepj^g. 

"Dear  N.,  will   these  lines  do?     I  despair  of  better, 
Poor  Mary  is  in  a  deplorable  state  here  at  Enfield. 

"  Love  to  all,  "     C.  Lamb." 


the 


These  tenderly  pathetic  elegiac   linea  were  written 
-   request  of  Vincent  Novello  in  memory  of  four  i 


and  two  daughters  at  John  and  Ann  R'igg,  of  York, 
All  six  —  reapectively  aged  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen, 
iuleen.  aeven,  and  six  —  were  drowned  at  once  by  their 
boat  being  run  down  on  the  river  Oaae,  near  York,  August 
19,  1830.  The  unhappy  surviving  parents  had  begeed  to 
have  lines  for  an  epitaph  from  flie  best  poetical  hand; 
but,  owing  (o  tome  local  authority's  inteference,  another 
than  Charles  Lamb's  verse  was  ultimately  placed  on  the 
■DOnnroent  raised  tO  the  lost  children. 

The  rather,  therefore,  dear  Sylvanus  Urban,  ia  it  trana- 
cribed  from  the  original  manuscript  and  enshrined  in  your 
pages  for  the  behoof  of  yourself  and  yonr  readers  by 

Mary  Cowden  Clarkb. 

Villa  Notello,  OENa*. 


IIR.  HOLUAN  HUNT'S  •■  SHADOW  OF  DEATH." 

There  can  be  no  such  way  to  the  understanding  of  a 
pictare  at  the  painter's  own  account  of  his   work.     1'he 

Cblic  should  therefore  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
accompanying  his  picture,  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  by 
a  brief,  modeat.  and  well-written  pamphlet  describing  bit 
aim  in  the  work,  with  some  particulars  of  interest  at  to  the 
objects  and  personages  represented,  and  the  circumstances 
trnder  which  the  picture  was  executed.  We  have  here  be- 
fbre  us  the  fruit  of  three  years'  intense  toil  by  a  man  of 
rare  earnestness,  tenacity,  and  originality.  Besides  the 
actual  labor,  no  small  part  of  the  thought  and  knowledge 
of  a  very  induttrioiis  life  has  passed  into  this  canvas.  The 
work  challenges,  if  for  this  reason  alone,  the  most  respect- 
ful and  thoughtful  attention.  This  challenge  is  strength- 
ened by  the  manner  of  treatment,  which  is  opposed,  in 
almost  all  respects,  to  the  accepted  trailitions  and  rules  of 
painting,  and  ia  the  result,  at  once,  of  the  strongly-mBrked 
individuality  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  conception,  both  of 


the  pnrposet  and  methods  of  bit  art,  to  which  tbU  hM 
guided  him. 

Let  as  Erst  briefly  describe  the  picture.  The  scene  is  a 
vaulted  chamber,  at  once  workshop  and  humble  dwelling, 
in  Nazsrel^,  filled  with  ruth-chair,  carpenter's  bench,  trestle 
and  planks  under  the  saw,  with  the  blade  still  in  the  elefl, 
piles  of  shavings,  and  tools  lying  about,  and  fixed  in  a  rack 
against  the  wall.  The  arched  window  of  two  lights,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pierced  star,  looks  out,  through  theliranches 
of  an  olive-tree,  on  to  the  bilt<  of  Ualilee  and  the  plains  of 

I  Jezreel.  On  the  window-titl  lie  two  pomegranates,  and 
near  them  a  wvi^ten..^cToll.  There  are  more  snch  scrolls 
on  a  sbelfbeloir.bciy  the  bench  stands  a  waterpotof  green 

I  earthenware,  with  a  bunch  of  aromatic  herbs  stuck  in  its 
mouth,  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  in  the  corner  rests  a  bun- 
dle of  long  reeds  from  the  brook. 

It  is  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  men  rest  from  their  Ubor. 

,  The  sun,  low  on  the  horizon,  at  this  time  of  day,  irrailiatet 

j  what  itfellson  with  a  light  of  peculiar  brilliance,  and  throws 
shadows  more  closely  resembling  the  forms  that  cast  them 
than  thoae  projected  at  any  other  hour.  This  radiance  fills 
the  earth  floored  chamt>er,  and  falls  full  on  the  figure  of 

\  Jesus,  as,  in   the  prime  of  his  manhood,   with  bid   single 


I  outstretched  and  his  head  thrown  slightly  back,  with 

an  expression  and  attitude  sugReating  at  once  the  act  of 
'  one  wno  straightens  and  stretches  a  body  cramped  with 

long  labor,  whDe  he  blends  with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief 
i  and  rest  an  involuntary  and  habitual  utterance  of  worship 

and  thankfulness  to  God,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  absorption 
.  of  what  is  human  in  him  in  thought  and  feeling  into  ths 
I  Divine.  Standing  thua  against  the  low  and  leveftun light, 
I  the  body  throws  upon  the  wall  behind  it  a  sharply-defined 

purple  shadow,  the  incidence  of  which  on  a  cross-beam, 
I  nailed  np  as  a  tool  rack,andaome  drills  projecting  above  tlia 
I  beam,  suggests  naturally  a  Rgare  nailed  to  a  cross. 
'  There  is  a  second  figure  io  the  picture,  —  ibe  Mother  of 
I  Jesus.  In  the  common  dress  of  a  woman  of  Nsxarelh,  the 
I  hine  linen  tobe  and  white  head  veil,  she  kneels,  with  her 

back  to  the  spectator,  in  the  act  of  opening  an  ivorv  cofl'er, 

supposed  to  be  the  one  left  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 

with  the  offerings  laid  before  the  star-heralded  Babe  in  the 
I   manger  of  the  inn  at  Bethlehem.     The  coffer  ia  of  carved 

ivory,  lined  with  geranium-colored  satin,  and  in  it  are  an 
I   Eastern  (irown  of  gold,  an  Incense  burner  wilJi  ornaments 

of  green  enamel,  and  an  urn  for  holding  precious  spices. 
I  Tbe  coffer  has  been  covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  vmI, 
I  wrooitht  in  designs  of  regal  purple  and  crimson.  Just  as 
'  the  Mother,  after  lii\ing  the  veil,  opens  the  colfer,  her  atten- 
I  don  is  drawn  aside  from  its  costly  contents  to  the  ominous 
I  ihadow  on  the  wall,  and  our  eye  and  thought  follow  hers 
I  Irom  the  crown  to  the  cross. 
j       Such   is  tbe   subject  of  the  picture,  painted  in  a  key  of 

«olor  to  which  the  eye  requires  to  become  reconciled  beiore 
I  it  can  accept  it  as  true  to  nature,  but  quite  faithful,  ws 

doubt   not,  to  Eastern   fact,  as   it   presented  itself  to  the 

Sainter.  Every  detiul  we  have  deacribed  is  painted  with  a 
etermined  and  equal  completeness ;  the  aame  csre  having 
I  been  bestowed,  apparently,  on  every  one  of  tbe  hundreds 
!  nf  shavings  which  litter  the  floor  aa  on  the  face  and 
ligure  of  Jesus.  And  this  care  and  completeness  are  not 
common  care  and  completeness,  but  the  care  and  completo- 
nesB  of  a  mind  the  most  exacting,  an  eye  the  most  pene- 
trating and  patient,  and  a  hand  £e  most  uncom  promising, 
liboriooB,  and  emphatic.  The  drawing  Is  not  leas  careful 
And  complete  than  the  execution,  and  here  again  the  same 
pains  are  bestowed  on  the  trestle  and  saw  as  on  the  figure 
and  face  of  (he  Saviour. 

It  is  evident  at  once  tbat  the  painter  of  thit  picture  re- 
jects all  the  acepled  rules  as  to  selection,  compromise,  and 
designed  variation  of  pictorial  emphasis  according  to  tha 
relative  importance  of  tbe  thing  painted. 

For  bim  a  fact  is  a  fact,  great  or  small,  and  there  is  only 
one  way  of  painting  facts  —  that  is,  aa  thoroughly  as  the 
painter  can  The  artist's  imaginative  art,  according  to 
this  conception  of  the  art,  is  exbaustetl  when  he  has  thought ' 
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ovt  hii  picture.  In  execatiDZ  it  he  has  only  one  ruU  to 
follow :  paint  everxthiog  ia  t£e  Mme  wky,  with  Uie  Mme 
iD«i»tanL-e,  and  tbe  avne  car«.  Lekve  the  relative  impor- 
tknce  of  the  thing*  painted  to  aiiert  and  settle  itself.  In 
proportion  ai  the  work  baa  been  well  conceived  and  ez- 
ecnted,  Ihu  elumenti  of  it  (so  the  advocate*  of  thii  view  of 
art  maintain]  will  tell,  as  the>  ought, on  the  spectator,  pro- 
vided he  bring  a  right  spirit  to  hi«  coatemplation.  It  U 
Dot  our  purpose,  or  our  business,  in  these  columns  to  argue 
for  or  auiost  ibis  concapUon  of  the  painter's  art.  It  is 
one  which,  unconscioiulj',  no  doubt,  governed  the  practice 
of  the  earlier  acboolB  in  ail  countries,  andreigoed  quite  un- 
contested, in  some  of  them  for  a  lifligA  In  some  for  a 
shorter  seiaon.  It  was  gradually  ousted  In  alt  the  most 
fiunou*  scbooU  by  an  antagonistic  conception.  Mr.  Hunt 
ii  the  sincere  and  well-equipped  representative,  in  England 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  Low  Countries' school 
ot  the  Van  Kycks  and  their  contemporaries  and  scholars. 
This  was  the  Hchool  of  the  most  intense  realism  as  regards 
the  pMntin:^  of  things  represented.  But  it  may  be  and 
haa  been  the  school  also  or  the  highest  idealism  and  even 
mysticism,  as  regards  the  ideas  intended,  if  not  expressed, 
by  the  painter.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt  the  attempt  is  to 
convey  a  profound  idea  by  means  of  the  completest  realiza- 
tion of  the  most  probable  conception  offsets.  For  both 
the  idea  and  the  facta  of  this  picture  we  are  able  to  refer  to 
Hr.  Hunt's  own  words.     "  The  picture,"  be  lells  us,  "  was 

Cted  in  the  convictbn  that  Art,  as  one  of  its  uses,  may 
mployed  to  realize  facts  of  importance  in  tbe  history  of 
human  thought  and  faith."  For  this  he  conceives  it  ot  im- 
portance lo  study  "Dstional  characteriiitics  and  climatic 
effects."  Ha  doai  not  think  there  need  be  any  danger  of 
vulgarizing  tbe  highest  truths  by  such  realism.  Of  late 
*  years  sjredal  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  human  life  of 
Jesus  of  N'iizKreth ;  but  up  to  this  day  there  is  no  picture 
representing  Christ  in  full  mitnhood,  enduring  the  full 
bnrden  of  common  toil.  One  of  tbe  problems  oF  our  age 
concerns  the  duty  of  tbe  workman.  Tbe  life  of  Jesus 
fornisbes  an  example  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Tbe  painter 
aims  to  show  him  at  he  may  bave  been  seen  by  his  breth- 
ren while  still  gaining  bis  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

"  Seriptiirallv,  the  subject  ii '  The  Sbsdow  of  Death,'  tho  bear- 
lag  of  the  tint  burden  of  tbe  Curaeof  Adam.  Morally,  il  is  this 
also  —  tlie  bestowing  of  life  in  trust  for  Future  universal  good, 
rather  than  Cor  immediate  personal  joy.  Sureir  there  are 
•DOngh  of  every  class  who  have  felt  the  burden someness  of  toil, 
the  relier  at  in  cessation ;  and  enouRh  also  of  those  who  have 
battled  «(rainst  the  temptation  to  seek  this  world's  ^lory  at  the 
wcpense  of  their  peace  with  the  silent  Father,  and  who  mav  be 
•nconrngcd  to  |>erievcre  while  thinking  ofihis  scene  in  the  work- 
sbop  of  Naiirelh,  aa  taking  place  at  the  end  ofa  long  autumn 
day  during  which  '  the  servant  waiteth  for  his  shadow.'  " 

Tbe  picture  was  painted  between  1868  and  IBTi,  chiefly 
at  Jerusalem,  but  from  a  smaller  design  executed  at  Beth- 
lehem and  Nazareth,  in  the  open  air.  on  a  terraceil  roof, 
where  tlie  horizonial  sunlight  shone  uninterruptedly.  Mr. 
Hunt  add)  the  following  informatiou  of  interest  on  the' de- 
tails of  tbe  picture ;  — 

"  The  trestle  on  which  the  plank  has  been  sawn  is  of  a  form 
peculiar  to  llio  East.  In  Italy,  in  the  present  day.  and.  we  be- 
lieve, in  Eiruscan  painlini^,  an  angular  support  similar  in  prin- 
ciple lo  thi<,  for  wood  while  under  [he  workman's  hand,  is  to  be 
(bund,  Tlie  saw  ia  of  ■  shape  designed  from  early  Ecjpiian 
rcpmsentniiDnsofthii  tool  and  the  form  of  the  modem  Orienial 
implement.  The  teeth  are  directed  upwanls,  so  that  the  cut  ia 
madebv  ihe  pulling  instead  of  the  pushing  stroke,  a»it  is  in  the 
West  Thi  red  fillet  with  the  double  tassel  at  the  foot  of  the 
tre>scl  is  ihca»hal  —  it  is  portrayed  in  both  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures and  ihe  Egyptian  pictures  of  the  Jews  led  away  as  captives 
as  the  only  head-dress.  It  ia  now  worn  by  the'Bedoiiin  of 
Syrio  over  n  kcflieh-  The  tools  on  tbe  racktehind  are  rrom  a 
ollection  of  ancient  carpen ten' implements  bought  at  Bethle- 
hem. They  include  d^ill^  an  auger,  mandrils,  a  plumb  line. 
frame-saw,  and  half-square,  tools  most  of  whichappearin  Ecjp- 
tinn  patnlinirs  of  a  dale  long  anterior  io  the  lime  of  the  Saviour. 
The  crown  in  the  caithet  is  a  comliinali'in  uf  the  forms  of  coro- 
nets of  Iho  dynasties  of  Antiuchns  and  Ilerod.  and  of  the  ancient 
and  modem   Persian   Monarclis.     The  censer   ii 


enamel  —  ased  in  the  Bast  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that 
illustrated  here.  Ttiedesign  upon  the  ivory  surface  of  the  box 
is  almost  an  exact  copy  from  the  ornameniaiion  uf  capitals  of 
columns  still  existin)^  at  Persepolis.  The  rounded  arch  of  th» 
windows  may,  the  painter  ihinks,  be  justified  by  more  than  oo* 
example  of  buildings  of  the  Christian  era,  discovered  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  landscape  seen  throuEh  the  H'inciaw  rc|>resenta  tha 
hills  of  Galilee,  wiih  G«b«l-al-Covv[es,  ihe  hill  of  preciiutatiaa, 
and,  brther  off,  the  plain  of  Jcireel,  and.  beyond  this,  themonii- 
tains  of  Gilboa;  almost  meeting  on  tho  riirht  the  range  ef 
Carmel,  while  in  the  far  distance,  on  the  left,  are  the  remote 
mountains  extending  to  Moab  behind  the  -lordan." 

It  is  not  within  our  space,  or,  indeed,  our  functions,  to  dia- 
CUBR  in  detail  the  technical  merits  of  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  any 
more  than  the  conception  of  his  art  which  has  governed  tb* 
painter.  It  is  sufEcient  to  say  briefly  that  the  knowledge 
It  shows  Is  such  as  to  Justify  and  repay  tbe  labor  which  bos 
been  lavished  alike  on  eveiy  part  of  iU  In  rrspect  both  of 
conception  and  execution,  judgments  will  differ,  according 
ta  tbe  bent  of  critics  and  tbe  schools  in  nbich  Ibey  faava 
been  trained.  But  all  candid  and  competent  critics,  what- 
ever their  predilections  or  prejudices,  will,  we  believe, 
agree  that  here  is  one  of  those  works  of  which  few  are  pro- 
duced in  a  generation,  embodying  all  that  tbe  artist  can 
bring  to  bis  labor,  from  the  very  depth  of  his  thought,  con- 
science, feelings,  and  will.  Such  works  sbould  only  be  ap- 
proached wiih  the  deepest  respect,  and  those  who,  before 
tbem,  feel  iheir  admiration  least  crossed  by  question  ot 
checked  .by  controversial  moods  have  iho  best  chance  of 
reaping  the  pleasure  and  proRt  which  may  be  gathered 
from  all  work  deeply  pondered,  and  reverently,  sincerely, 
and  skilfully  wrought  out.  Such  a  work,  beyond  dispute, 
cavil,  or  question,  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "Shadow  at 
Death." 


A   STOBY   OF  THE  ROCK. 


LiRUTKMANT  Boycott  Warlf.ioii  was  not  long  in 
borrowing  an  hour  from  hia  many  occupations,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  Mrs.  Bertie  Vallance  was  at  home  and  would 
receive  him.  Not  only  was  he  ndmittod,  but  he  got  a 
reception  such  as  Rriiti6ed  even  biiu,  who  was  not,  u  the 
trnth  be  told,  over  diffident  as  to  his  power  of  impressioc 
people  favorably.  Mindful  of  hia  services  on  the  whar( 
they  met  him  as  a  benefactor,  all  their  eyes  spHrkltna,  and 
Amy's  cheek  growing,  for  a  minute,  just  a  tbade  [rinker, 
which  Master  Boy  observed ;  for  he  told  me  of  it  after- 
wards, when  we  became  confidential  (as  we  did),  sind  said 
he  would  be  sometbing  or  other  which  fellows  in  thoett 
days  were  much  in  the  habit  of  imagining  themselves  to  be, 
irhe  didn't  think  she  had  been  expecting  him  to  come.  Ha 
paid,  I  understand,  a  pretty  long  visit,  made  himself  veiy 
mrrceable,  and  asked  and  received  peruiission  to  call  *niii- 
Warleigh  did  call  again  and  again  —  not  so  frequently  u 
to  bo  remarknble,  but  much  oftener  than  it  suited  his  con- 
venience to  visit  his  friends  in  general.  For  Boy  was  a 
very  busy  fellow  indeed.  He  was  niaater  of  tbe  garrisott 
hounds,  Id  begin  with  —  aleading  man  in  races,  athletic*, 
and  games  of  all  sorts  —  an  indispensable  member  of  ball- 
committees,  organizer- general  of  expeditions  nnd  picnic*, 
and  a  sort  of  farrier  general.  Military  ineti  know  the  sort 
of  fellow  I  mean  wellenouKhj  civilians  may  say,  "If  a 
young  olScer  can  lead  a  life  like  this,  how  ia  military  dnlf 
done  V  "  Well,  Warleigh's  duty  was  better  done  than  that 
of  many  men  wbo  prided  themselves  on  giving  much  mora 
of  their  time  to  it.  He  wasn't  at  that  time  a  studious,  nor 
perhaps  a  zealous  officer ;  but  he  hail  a  proper  pride  in  hi* 
profeasion  ;  and  his  diveraiona,  be  it  remembered,  were  all 
calculated  to  mnke  bim  able  and  useful  whenever  be  mi^it 
be  called  lo  active  service.  Of  course  there  is  a  happy 
mean  in  the  profession ;  but  of  the  two  extremes,  the  fiuitf, 
fidgety  theorist,  and  the  fellow  who  can  ride  to  honnd^ 
and  has  learned  to  use  his  wits  na  well  as  hia  limbe,  tbe 
latter  has  the  better  chance  of  dislinguisbing  himself  whan 
Ihe  tug  of  war  comes.    You  may  be  sure  that  Waricj^ 
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would  havel>een  delighted  to  have  had  the  two  girls  at 
the  picnics  and  riding-parties  ;  also  that  be  used  his  elo- 
quence in  lauding  these  amusements  and  in  exhorting  his 
new  friends  to  resort  to  them.    But  Mrs.  Vallance  knew  as 
well  ftS'he  did  what  Gibraltar  scrambles  are  like,  and  she, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  second  Boy's  proposal.     One 
evening  not  very  lone  after  their  arrival,  the  Vallances 
went  to  spend  an  evening  quietly  with  an  old  friend  of  the 
widow's,  and  1  was  asked  to  come  in.     While  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  a  little  gossip  and  listening  to 
Amy's  singing,  Mr.  Warleigh,  R.  A.,  was  announced ;  he 
wanted  to  consult  the  hostess  about  some  committee  busi- 
ness, and  really  had  not  had  time  to  wait  on  her  in  the 
afternoon,  so  had  taken  the  great  liberty  of  coming  over 
after  mess.    The  committee  business  was  soon  done,  but 
the  committee  man  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  to  his  mess. 
He  remained  to  listen  to  one  or  two  of  Amy's  songs,  and 
begged  her  urgently  to  sing  another  then  much  in  vogue,' 
and  one  which  he  understood  that  Miss  Vallance  *'  sanv 
divinely : "  how  did  he  know  that,  I  wonder  Y     Amy  had 
not  brought  the  8on<ic  ^ith  her,  and  it  proved  not  to  be  in 
the  house  at  all.     Mr.  Warleigh  was  for  starting  off  to 
fetch  it,  which  proposal  was  overruled  ;  but  then,  as  his 
disappointment  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  something 
desperate,  Mrs.  Vallance  told  him  that,  if  he  could  manage 
to  come  in  some  evening  after  mess.  Amy  would  sing  it  to 
him.    This  was  just  what  the  rascal  had  been  angling  for ; 
he  established  himself  on  a  tolerably  familiar  fooiinsr,  and, 
after  this,  generally  paid  his  visits  after  dinner.     Well,  I 
saw  that  Master  Boycott  admired  Amy  —  strange  if  he 
hadn't !  —  but  I  had  not  seen  anything  very  particular  in 
his  attentions.    There  were  many  girls  in  the  town  —  girls 
that  went  more  about  —  to  whom  he  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  say.    I  ought  to  have  reflected,  perhaps,  that  as  Kate 
saw  very  few  young  men,  Warleigh's  visits,  however  impar- 
tial the  f)hare  which  he  dispensed  to  her,  might  seem  in  her 
eyes  to  indicate  a  preference.    If  my  own  reflection  did 
not  work  out  this  possibility,  it  was  not  long  before  my 
apprehension  was  quickened.    I  was  playing  a  rubber  at 
one  of  the  messes  one  evening,  and  during  a  deal,  happened 
to  catch  a  few  words  of  the  conversation  of  two  youths 
who  were  smoking  on  a  sofa  quite  near. 

<*  Dayvelish  handsome,  by  Jove  I  yas.  I've  been  think- 
ing how  I  could  get  to  know  'em.    Dayvelish  handsome ! " 

**  Tou're  rather  late  in  seeking  the  acquaintance,  ain't 

you  ?  " 

"  Watha,  but  it's  betta  to  know  a  —  bv  Jove  I  deucedly 
admiwable  queepha — late  than  neva,  ah  I" 

"  You  may  l)e  in  time  for  the  young  one ;  but  I  hear  that 
the  mother  and  the  elder  one  are  b6th  bespoken." 

*<  Gwacious,  you  don't  say  so!  who  are  tne  suffewahs?  " 

<*  Boy,  of  course,  for  the  chestnut  filly ;  and  they  say  the 
widow's  going  to  be  Mrs. " 

The  sentence  was  suddenly  interrupted.  I  involuntarily 
turned  my  bead  towards  the  collocutors,  and  saw  the  man 
who  had  abruptly  ended  his  remark  looking  pointedly  at 
his  friend,  while  his  evebrows  and  the  lighted  end  of  his 
weed,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  mouth  when  he  spoke, 
werepointing  towards  me. 

*<  xou  to  lead,  sir,"  said  my  psrtner. 

"  I  really  beg  pardon.  Hearts  again.  I'll  give  you  a 
trump."  I  chuckled  considerably  over  my  share  of  this 
bit  of  gossip.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  middle 
acre  that  one  has  learned  to  chuckle  quietly  over  things  that 
a  decade  or  so  ago  would  have  set  one's  choler  boiling,  or 
one's  heart  beating.  "  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  their  non* 
sense,"  I  said  to  myself;  "  and  I'm  sure  the  widow  doesn't. 
We  can  both  afford  to  smile  at  what  the  world  says.  If 
Warleigh  had  been  sitting  where  I  sit  now,  and  heard 
those  two  scamps,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if"  — 

And  then  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  Boy  Warleigh  was 
not  the  person  to  be  first  thought  of  in  the  case.  Amy 
Vallance's  name  ought  not  to  be  coupled  with  his  without 
reason.  Old  bachelors  —  bachelors  rather,  I  wasn't  so  very 
old  then  —  are  not  qcfick  in  seeing  this  side  of  a  report 
about  love  and  mfitnmony;  hut  I  did  see  —  or  perhaps  I 
Iblt,  for  I  had  a  great  esteem  and  affection  for  Amy  —  that 


possibly  some  wrong  was  being  done  her  by  Master  Boy's 
admiration.     I  didn't,  however,  begin   to   launch   mental 

Ehrases  of  virtuous  indignation  at  the  youth,  didn't  call 
im  heartless,  inconsiderate,  selfish,  conceited  puppy,  and 
so  on :  no,  was  it  so  very  long  since  I  had  been  apt  to  taka 
fancies  to  pretty  girls,  and  been  not  too  scrupulous  about  in- 
dulging them  when  I  got  the  chance  ?  and  then  several  faces, 
each  causing  my  heart  to  give  a  great  thump,  passed  before 
my  mind's  eye,  some  of  which  belonged  to  damsels  who  are 
now  matrons  and  joyful  mothers  of  children,  some  of  which 
moulder  beneath  the  sod,  and  one  was  lowered  into  the 
deep.  Well,  hang  it,  no  matter  I  I  only  mean  to  say  thai 
I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  Amy's  name  bandied  about  in  that 
way,  was  very  much  vexed,  and  swore  that  something  must 
be  done,  yet  didn't  exactly,  or  approximately,  know  what 
to  do.  'Twasn't  my  affair ;  and  if  I  began  talking,  and 
cautioning  the  youngsters,  and  so  on,  I  should  infalliby  ag* 
gravate  the  evil  which  I  desired  to  cure. 

Being  in  this  perplexity,  and  the  Vallances  being  the 
cause  of  it,  I  went  to  see  them  the  next  evening ;  not  in 
the  least  expecting  that  by  so  doing  I  should  see  my  way 
more  clearly,  but  being  impelled  by  the  restlessness  whica 
I  felt.  Was  it  my  suspicion,  or  did  they  all  seem  a  little 
restrained  and  subdued  ?  Certainly  there  was  an  unusual 
omission  of  all  mention  of  Boy  Warleigh.  It  used  to  be 
Mr.  Warleigh  here  and  Mr.  Warleigh  there;  Mr.  War- 
leigh thinks  this  and  Mr.  Warleigh  says  that ;  let  us  ask 
Mr.  Warleigh ;  it's  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  ever  see  Mr. . 
Warleigh  do.  The  elimination  of  a  character  that  had 
been  so  prominent  on  that  little  stage  had  a  chilling  effect; 
the  void  could  not  be  filled  in  a  moment  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  Mr.  Warleigh  had  lately  been  the  subject  of 
some  animated  discussion  in  that  house,  and  as  if  his  name 
had  been  dropped  by  tacit  consent  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible to  be  effectually  on  guard  against  a  familiar  idea 
and  form  of  speech.  Kate,  ere  long,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
of  mine  about  a  new  kind  of  paper  on  which  her  last  draw- 
ing was  done,  said  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  she 
had  seen.  Mr.  Warleigh  got  it  from  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
Engineers,  who  had  sent  to  England  for  it.  The  ice  once 
broken  there  was  then  an  occasional  cautious  mention  of 
AVarleigh,  and  afler  a  while  Mrs.  Vallance,  when  the  girls 
were  hunting  up  something  to  show  me  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  me,  "  Mr,  War- 
leigh seems  to  have  a  very  comfortable  income,"  to  which 
I  replied,  — 

<*  Yes,  he  makes  it  enough.  I  never  heard  of  his  being 
in  debt  or  in  difficulty  of  any  kind." 

*<  Which  must  mean,"  answered  she,  '*  the  same  thing 
that  I  said.  He  does  a  good  deal,  and  is  quite  able  to  do 
it,  therefore  he  must  have  a  comfortable  incoide." 

*'  My  experience  tells  me,"  I  felt  bound  to  say,  <<  that 
only  a  very  uncertain  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what  these 
youngsters'  have,  from  the  amount  of  lively  doings  in  which 
they  take  part,  especially  in  a  garrison  like  this.  Some  of 
them  will  have  more  amusement  out  of  a  slender  pittance 
than  others  can  contrive  on  liberal  means.  No  doubt  War- 
leigh isn't  quite  dependent  on  his  profession,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  on  examination  it  would  be  found  that  his 
private  means  are  anything  to  speak  of.  He  has,  prob- 
ably, just  an  allowance  from  his  father,  or  something  of 
that  kind." 

In  speaking  this  way  I  answered  what  I  took  to  be  her 
thought  rather  than  her  remark  merely.  She  seemed  to 
understand  this,  and  to  have  no  wish  to  withhold  her  confi- 
dence. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  mother,  *'  as  these  girls  see  so  few 
young  men,  and  as  this  one,  though  not  a  constant  visitor, 
has  somehow  become  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  the 
house,  I  couldn't  help  seeing  the  possibility  of  a  —  some- 
thing you  know  —  that  is  "  — 

<*  Pardon  me  if  I  misunderstand  you,  but  ^ou  allude,  I 
think,  to  the  chance'  of  an  attachment  springing  up  among 
the  young  people  ?  " 

"Well  an  attnchment,  yes  ;  now  from  what  you  tell  me 
such  a  thing  would  be  very  unfortunate." 

^  Your  pardon  again ;  has  your  anxiety  been  caused  by 
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ADTthiDg  that  has  been  said,  or  is  it  the  resalt  of  your  own 
ivflection  ?  " 

**  Of  my  own  reflection  entirely ;  bnt  it  is  not  diminished 
on  that  account." 

**  Seeing  the  danger,  you  have,  no  doubt,  determined 
how  it  should  be  met." 

**  Nay,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that  is  what  perplexes  me : 
were  we  free  to  move  as  we  will,  that  is,  if  expense  did  not 
require  to  be  considered,  and  I  hadn't  a  delicate  child,  I 
suppose  our  course  would  be  to  leave  the  Rock.  We  can't 
conveniently  do  that." 

"  Neither  is  there  need  of  it  You  have  only  to  hint  to 
Mr.  Warleigh  that  it  would  be  better  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he  should  discontinue  his  visits,  or  at  any  rate 
make  them  very  rare,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

^  Poor  young  man  I  he  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  ban- 
ishment ;  and  my  very  speaking  of  6uch  a  matter  would  sug- 
gest ideas  that  perhaps  have  never  entered  hb  head.  I'll 
consider  though,  whetner  he  mav  not  be  kept  away  for  the 
present  without  bis  suspecting  why." 

Very  likely,  I  thought,  that  you'll  make  Boy  Warleigh 
unconsciously  play  into  your  hands  !  The  widow  was,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  clearly  undecided  :  possibly  the  plan 
of  exclusion  had  been  discussed  and  opposed  in  the  house- 
hold ;  if  so,  that  would  account  for  the  omission  of  War- 
leigh's  name  from  the  conversation  when  1  first  went  in. 
*' Since  the  mother  won't  act  at  all,  or  may  act  feebly," 
I  said  to  myself  as  I  walked  home,  ^  I  must  try  some- 
'  thing;  and  I  think  that  what  passed  this  evening  has 
cleared  my  vision  somewhat,  and  I  can  make  out  my 
course." 

The  next  day  I  tent  Warleigh  a  note,  something  to  the 
ibllowing  eflect :  — 

**  The  unexpected  moves  in  garrison  will  sadly  derange 
our  theatrical  and  other  afiairs,  and  1  think  no  time  should 
be  lost  before  making  new  arrangements.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  talk  matters  over  with  you,  and  will  be  at  home  this 
evening  (engaged  all  day) ;  so,  if  you  have  an  hour  to  spare 
after  dinner,  perhaps  you  will  look  in." 

I  knew  that  he  would  like  to  secure  my  previous  concur- 
rence in  the  arrangements  which  he  might  be  going  to  pro- 
pose, and  did  not  calculate  wrongly  on  bis  making  his  ap- 
pearance. An  orderly  brought  a  despatch-box  and  two  or 
three  big  minute  books  about  dinner  time,  with  a  note  to 
say  that  Mr.  Warleigh  would  be  happy  to  wait  on  me  about 
nine  o'clock.  About  that  hour  he  came,  and  he  showed  me 
that  his  plans  had  been  so  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly 
conceived  that  our  business  was  soon  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded. After  it  had  been  despatched  my  friend  offered  to 
take  his  leave,  saying  that  he  had  promised  to  go  and  cut 
in  at  whist ;  but  I  begged  him  to  let  the  whist  wait  as  1  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  him.  When  he  saw  that  1 
was  very  anxious  to  speak  to  him  he  accepted  an  easy- 
chair,  a  cigar,  and  some  brandy-and-water.  , 
**  Warleigh,"  said  I,  before  we  had  been  seated  very 
long,  "  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  it  said  publicly 
that  you  contemplate  matrimonv  :  am  I  free  to  congratulate 
you  on  being  an  engaged  roan  ?  " 

«< Publicly  stated  I "  echoed  Boy  Warleigh;  "who  the 
devil  has  presumed"  — 

*'  Softly,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  interrupted:  <*  the  thing  was 
said  only  in  the  way  in -which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  pass 
on  things  which  have  come  to  us  from  others —  not  a  sign 
of  the  speaker  originating  the  report,  nor  of  his  repeating 
it  from  an  ill-natured  motive.  1  heard  it  at  one  of  the 
messes.  I  must  say  that  I  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  when 
it  was  told.  But  I  know  how  unreliable  these  garrison 
fumors  are,  so  I  thought  I  would  just  ask  yourself." 

"  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  it,"  answered  Boy, 
excitedly.  ^  1  only  wish  1  knew  who  had  set  such  a  story 
about,  and  I  would  know  how  to  deal  with  him." 

**  Jt  may  not  be  a  <  he '  at  all,"  I  suggested,  "  and  if  it  be, 
you  know  very  well  that  all  of  us  are  apt —  a  great  deal  too 
apt  probably  —  to  take  especial  interest  in  these  affairs  of 
the  heart,  and  to  assume  as  fact  whatever  may  accord 
with  our  suspicions  or  observations." 

**I  distinctly  deny.  Colonel,  having  done  anything  to 


excite  suspicions,  or  to  justify  an  inference  even,  that  tha 
report  you  tell  me  of  is  true." 

l^ow  Boy  Warle^h  wasn't  at  all  a  person  to  fly  into  a 
passion  because  other  youths  had  been  disposing  of  him  in 
marriage.  I  knew  very  well  that  he  wasn't  I  knew  too 
that  there  must  be  something  connected  with  this  aflair 
which  was  trying  him  severely,  or  he  wouldn't  have  shown 
so  much  temper.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  he  never 
asked,  *"  Whom  do  they  intend  me  to  marry  ?  "  That  point 
he  seemed  to  consider  pretty  well  understood  between  na. 
**  All  right,"  I  said  in  answer  to  his  last  protest,  but  he 
didn't  appear  to  think  that  he  had  said  enough. 

**  I  have  never,"  he  went  on,  '*  paid  particular  attentioa 
to  any  woman  in  the  place.  To  pretend  that  I  have  done 
so  is  to  accuse  me  of  having  behaved  in  a  heartless,  dis- 
honorable manner.  I  don't  deserve  it,  and  I'll  not  subnet 
to  it."  There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  this  strain,  for  I 
didn't  think  it  well  to  interrupt  him.  At  last,  when  he  had 
pretty  well  vented  his  indignation,  I  presumed  to  say, — 

'<  Tou  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
have      "    -    •  •  '  .      -1 . 

than 

told  me  tnat  you 

harshly,  you  are  mistaken  :  I  have  no  idea  that  yon  have 

been  behaving  unfairly  in  any  way,  and  if  yon  had  goi  uo 

a  flirtation,  I  am  not  the  man  to  reproach  you  with  it    If  s 

only  what  I've  done  myself,  I'm  afraid." 

He  got  quieter  on  this :  presently  he  said,  — 

"  But  about  this  infernal  report?  " 

**  Well,  it's  easy  to  contradict  it,  and  of  course  you  will 
take  care  to  contradict  it  by  your  conduct  as  well  as  your 
vords.  One  sees  that  this  report,  however  much  it  m^ 
wrong  you,  is  far  harder  upon  another  —  I'll  mention  hor 
name  and  speak  plainly  since  you  say  you  are  not  attached 
to  her — it's  far  harder  on  poor  Miss  Vallance." 

"  Who  says  I'm  dot  atUched  to  her?  "  thundered  Boy 
Warieigh,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  table  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  his  glass  take  a  little  jump  up  f  om  it 

"  Well,  r  thought  you  said  it,  or  at  any  rate  implied  it 
yourself,  when  you  said  that  you  diid  not  intend  matrimonv." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this.  Warleigh  took  to  nis 
cigar,  which  was  nearly  out,  and  coaxed  it  into  light,  turn- 
ing round  in  his  chair  and  settling  into  an  attitude  of  lux- 
urious repose  as  if  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  enioyment 
of  his  weed  and  his  thoughts,  and  the  outside  world  might 
get  round  as  it  could  for  anything  he  cared.  The/>oj«  was 
hardly  worth  all  this  elaboration,  though,  for  in  a  few 
seconds  he  was  quite  restless  again,  and  the  iiluminated 
disc  of  the  cigar  contracting. 

"Look  here.  Colonel,"  at  last  he  said  quieUy,  "I  do  ad- 
mire that  girl.  I've  even  thought  about  proposing  to  her. 
But  the  thing  is  impossible,  by  Jove  1  impossible.  Nobody 
would  be  justified  in  bringing  such  a  being  as  that  to  pov- 
erty and  misery.  She  evidently  is  without  fortune,  and,  as 
for  me,  I  have  only  a  pittance,  and  no  certain  prospect  of 
being  better  off.    The  tning  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  agree,"  said  I, "  and  fwill  furnish  an  argument  wh« 
you  have  omitted.  I  think  it  just  possible  that,  by  and  by, 
should  a  little  active  service  occur,  you  may  make  some- 
thing of  a  name  for  yourself.  A  wife  and  a  low  excheqoer 
are  sadly  against  such  a  result  You  see,  as  you  have 
thought  proper  to  give  me  some  of  your  confidence,  I  pijo- 
sume  to  ofler  an  opinion,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  take 
amiss.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  not 
only  the  gossiping  world,  but  the  young  lady's  feoulj, 
should  now  understand  clearly  that  you  are  not  a  suitor 
in  that  direction." 

"  There's  some  chance  of  the  company  "  (baUerywaB  not 
the  term  in  those  days)  "  going  home  in  April ;  if  not,  Yn 
exchange ;  I  can't,  for  many  reasons,  leave  the  Rock  be- 
fore, but  ril  take  care ;  I'll  be  most  circumspect  in  a^ 
conduct"  Then,  with  a  laugh,  "  We'll  soon  disappoint  the 
matchmakers,  ha !  ha  1  Well,  good-night,  Colonel,  I'll  be 
off  to  my  rubber  now.  I'll  gend  for  the  books  and  P*P^ 
in  the  morning,  if  you  don't  mind  letting  'em  stay  till  then. 
Saying  this  he  put  his  things  coolly  together,  threw  hb 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  looked  to  his  weed,  and  went  out 
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with  his  usual  light  step  and  easy  gait,  while  I,  perceiving 
that  this  interview  had  produced  some  tough  food  for  my 
thoughts,  began  to  consider  how  the  deuce  I  should  dis- 
pose of  it  Not  liking  the  look  of  it  at  all,  I  snuffed  my 
candles  to  gain  time,  and  then  took  up  the  poker  to  mend 
the  fire,  but  as  I  stooped  over  the  fender  the  door  opened 
once  more  rather  sharply,  and  Lieutenant  Warlei<2h  strode 
in  again,  excited  and  earnest  —  his  manner  altogetlier 
changed  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  As  I  rose  from  my  stoop- 
ing position,  and  looked  towards  him  for  explanation,  he 
came  right  up  to  me  and  stopped. 

*<  Colonel,''  he  said,  after  a  second's  pause,  <*  I  won't  have 
any  concealment  with  you.  You  have  behaved  most  kindly. 
You  haven't  reproached  me,  nor  lectured  me,  nor  said  a 
harsh  word :  and  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  don't  de- 
serve something  of  the  sort  The  fact  is,  I  love  Amy  to 
distraction,  but  know  that  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  marry 
her.  Now  you  know  my  secret  The  burden  shall  be 
nobody  else^s  but  mine.  I'll  do  all  I  promised  ;  see  if  I 
don't"  ^ 

And  exit  Mr.  Warleigh  discomposedly,  with  something, 
apparently,  in  his  throat,  and  leaving  me  twenty  times 
more  bothered  than  before.  People  are  fond  of  saying  that 
you  never  remember  what  you  say  or  do  when  thus  per- 
plexed ;  but  I  remember  what  happened  immediately  alter 
Warleigh  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
but  a  minute  ago.    I  dropped  into   my  chair  and  said, 

**  Here's  a  d 3  pretty  kettle  of  fish  I "    Those  were  my 

words,  whether  they  befitted  the  occasion  or  not,  and  the 
thought  which  prompted  them  came  out  just  after.  *<  He's 
hit  hard  enough,  ana  no  mistake :  pray  God  things  may  ^e 
better  with  poor  Amy  I " 

It  was  very  well  saying  this,  you  know,  but  my  mind 
misgave  me  terribly,  and  refused  to  accept  such  comfort 
Wiiat  I  felt  to  be  almost  certain  was  ^hat  two  people  were 
going  to  pay  a  cruel  penalty  for  inconsiderate  love-making, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  poor  girl  if  she  had  a 
brave  heart  and  a  strong  constitution.  This  was  all  I 
could  make  of  the  business  afler  lyinz  awake  all  night  I 
recollect  wishing  intensely  that  I  could  in  any  way  allevi- 
ate Amy's  disappointment,  and  having  a  sort  of  idea  that 
any  lightening  of  her  burden  that  I  could  effect  mis;ht  help 
to  cancel  another  account  that  I  knew  of,  a  very  old  story. 

Boy  Warleigh  went  about  his  military  duty  and  other 
occupations  just  as  usual  afler  this  for  a  few  days.  I  —  and 
probably  I  only  —  knew  what  a  weight  he  was  carrying 
about  with  him ;  but  the  fellow  never  faltered ;  there  was 
nothing  like  boisterous  spirits,  and  there  was  no  depression. 
"  This,  my  boy,"  thought  I,  « is  taking  your  aflliction  in 
the  most  aggravated  way ;  a  little  solace  or  diversion  would 
be  no  more  than  you  need.  I  wonder  how  Ions  you  can 
•land  this  ?  " 

As  to  the  Vallances,  they,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
Boy's  resolution,  so  there  was  no  effect  to  observe  on  any 
of  them  for  the  present  It  may  have  been  a  week  after  my 
talk  with  Warleigh  that  Mrs.  Vallance  said  one  day,  as  if 
a  thought  had  suddenly  struck  her,  "  Bv  the  way,  it  seems 
a  long  while  since  we  saw  Mr.  Warleijjh  ;  do  you  know 
what  has  become  of  him  V  "  I  said  that  he  was  all  right,  in 
garrison,  and  at  his  usual  occupations.  I^ooking  at  the 
girls  as  I  said  this,  I  saw  Kate  glance  at  Amy,  hut  Amy 
showed  no  consciousness,  did  not  even  change  color.  "  The 
gurl  is  thoroughbred,"  I  said  to  myself;  *<  she'll  make  no 
aign :  may  her  heart  be  as  strong  as  her  will  I "  and  so 
that  little  incident  passed.  I  went  more  frequently  than 
before  to  visit  the  ladies,  and  I  took  to  accompanying 
them  in  their  afternoon  walks  when  duty  did  not  detain  me. 

We  were  all  seated  one  warm  day  on  a  low  wall  which 
was  a  little  way  outside  the  barrier  on  the  North  Front 
The  widow  had  been  amusing  me  with  lively  stories  of 
many  people  that  we  saw  passing  along  the  road  for  their 
evening  ride  or  drive.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  some 
funny  anecdote  and  lau«;hing,  I  remember,  when  on  a  sud- 
den Kate  exclaimed,  <*  Oh  1  there's  Mr.  Warleigh  with  that 
Mrs.  Pembertoo."  Boy  and  Mrs.  P.  went  by  at  a  gallop, 
he  saluting  the  ladies.  There  was  a  little  flush  on  Amy's 
fiuse,  and  I  saw  her  lip  just  tremble —  nothing  more.    We 


resumed  our  conversation  and  then  returned  to  the  town 
without  anything  worth  further  remark.  Boy  had  evidently 
found  it  necessary  to  dissipate  a  little,  to  keep  down  troub- 
lesome thoughts. 

**  I  saw  Boy  Warleigh  taking  a  gallop  with  Mrs.  P.  this 
aflemoon,"  I  remarked  that  evening  at  dinner. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  opposite ; 
<*  it's  devilish  good  of  Boy  to  take  pity  on  her  in  her  desti- 
tution." 

Not  choosing  to  comprehend  this  allusion  too  readily,  I 
said  — 

"  Oh,  by-the-bye,  I  believe  those  batteries  for  which  the 
new  armament  has  arrived  are  in  Captain  Pemberton's  dis- 
trict :  no  doubt  he  has  enough  to  do  mounting  guns  all 
day." 

**  Well,  I  believe  he  has,"  answered  my  unrepressed  wt- 
h'vUy  **  but  I  don't  see  how  that  makes  any  difference  to 
her :  her  bereavement  is  that  Billy  Bustard  is  gone  on  de* 
tachment  to  Catalan  Bay." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I " 

''  Yes,  and  many  fellows,  including  myself  I  confess,  be- 
lieve that  he  went  in  for  it  designedly,  to  rest  from  his 
labors  you  know,  as  Shakespeare  says,  ha,  ha  I " 

*<  Does  he  ?  I  don't  remember  that  passage  in  Shake- 
speare," said  I,  not  sorry  to  check  the  saucy  youth,  who 
didn't  dare  to  contest  the  point  with  me  or  to  .make  an  im- 
pudent answer.  What  he  said  waj  quite  true,  though; 
Billy  Bustard  had  retired  into  the  country,  and  Boycott 
Warleigh  was,  in  garrison  phrase,  ''  on."  He  couldn't  of 
course  place  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  time  at  Mrs.  F.'s 
disposal ;  but  that  fraction  he  had  given  up  to  her,  as  all 
of  us  very  soon  perceived.  He  did  the  fetching  and  carry- 
ing business  at  the  house,  and  was  continually  about  with 
her.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  bad  idea  of  his.  It  turned 
all  the  gossiping  into  a  new  channel,  and  it  lefl  the  young 
man's  own  thoughts  very  little  opportunity  of  distressing 
him.  Poor  Amy  had  no  Mrs.  Pemberton  to  divert  her,  and 
no  active  duty  to  employ  her:  the  poor  thing  had  to  battle 
it  out  with  her  own  heart  1 

And  bravely  Amy  wazed  the  conflict.  Her  cheek  wsis 
paler,  and  she  became  a  little  nervous  and  timid  —  was  in 
fact  hysterical  once  or  twice  on  small  provocation  —  but 
saving  this,  the  struggle  was  all  within.  She  may  have 
seen  some  little  ground  still  for  hope  —  have  got  for  her- 
self some  far-fetched  anchor  to  hold  on  by :  I  don't  know. 
The  affair  was  very  pitiable,  and  I  longed  for  the  time  when 
Warleigh  would  be  free  to  go.  Yet  it  seemed  that,  even 
afler  he  should  be  gone,  the  Rock  would  be  no  place  for 
Amy  to  remain  in,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  to  at  Mrs. 
Vallance  was  thinking  so  too.  When  I  said  to  her  that 
the  hot  season  at  Gibraltar  would  hardly  suit  the  invalidi 
who  ought  to  go  away  in  May  to  return  perhaps  next 
autumn,  the  widow  said  that  she  had  been  thinking  whether 
their  means  would  allow  them  to  go  to  Normandy  or 
Switzerland  for  a  few  months.  So  there  would  be  a  good 
chance  of  things  coming  right  again  if  we  could  only  tide 
over  what  remained  of  Uie  winter  without:  serious  damage 
or  untoward  accident. 

It  was  not,  however,  ordained  that  things  should  run 
very  long  in  the  grooves  into  which  they  appeared  to  have 
got  This  little  business  of  the  heart  was  to  furnish 
further  material  for  the  busy  bodies^  and  to  be  connected 
with  circumstances  which  for  a  time  set  the  whole  place  by 
the  ears.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  story  as  it  became 
known  to  me  I  should  come  to  the  end  at  once  and  explain 
aflerwards ;  but  as  I  know  all  about  it  I  may  as  well  narrate 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  horse  Young  Trumpeter  was  believed  to  be  a 
speculation  in  which  three  or  four  officers  had  joined. 
Nominally  the  animal  was  Pemberton*s ;  but,  as  he  had 
cost  a  good  sum  of  money,  Charlie,  or  rather  Mrs.  P.,  had 
arranged  this  joint  proprietorship.  Young  Trumpeter 
was  to  do  marvels  at  the  races  which  were  now  ap- 
proaching; all  the  owners  were  indulging  great  expec- 
tations ;  and  Mrs.  P.  for  the  moment  devoted  herself  to 
training  him.  Now  Charlie  Pemberton  flattered  himself 
that  he  knew  something  about  training,  and  iiad  enter- 
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tained  an  idea  that  he  would  have  at  least  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  regimen  and  development  through  which  the 
hone  was  to  come  to  the  post,  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers. But  they  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  last  racing 
▼enture,  and  Mrs.  P.  declared  that  the  mischance  was  due 
entirely  to  Charlie's  old-fashioned  methods.  So  when  the 
cultiyation  of  the  powers  of  Young  Trumpeter  was 
commenced,  she  turned  and  rebelled  against  her  husband's 
directions,  which  thing  led  to  strifes  and  emulations  and 
contrary  proceedings,  to  put  an  end  to  which  the  lady  had 
the  horse  sent  down  into  the  South  —  a  part  of  the  Rock 
outside  of  the  town  and  towards  Europa  Point — where 
Pemberton,  whose  duties  lay  in  the  North,  could  not  well 
interfere  with  him,  and  where  they  had  tiie  racer  dealt 
with  according  to  her  discretion.  If  she  wanted  advice, 
she  consulted  not  with  Charlie  but  with  the  other  proprie- 
tors. Charlie,  however,  though  he  had  not  energy  enough 
to  assert  his  superiority,  knew,  I  suspect,  a  good  deal  more 
than  any  of  them  about  training ;  and  when  his  wife  de- 
posed him  from  the  direction,  told  her  they  would  make  a 
nash  of  it,  to  which  the  lady  responded  that  she  would  be 
answerable  for  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Charlie 
had  not  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 

Well,  after  a  while  things  seemed  to  be  tending  towards 
the  hash  which  Charlie  had  predicted.  The  horse  did  not 
improve  as  he  ought ;  and  the  more  pains  they  took  with 
him  the  poorer  appearance  he  made.  Pemberton  was  not 
allowed  to  know  of  this  bad  beginning ;  and,  to  conceal 
from  him  that  anything  was  unsatisfactory,  Mrs.  P.  was 
not  in  constant  pergonal  attendance,  but  recei%ed  reports 
and  issued  instructions  through  her  aid-de-camp.  It  was 
this  severe  service  which,  I  suSpect,  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  gallant  Bustard,  and  induced  him  to  resign  his  dis- 
tinguished post.  Boy  Warleigb,  after  he  came  *'  on,"  did 
not  at  all  admire  the  look  of  the  horse,  said  he  might  be ' 
more  amiss  than  they  thought,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
watched  —  behaved,  in  fact,  very  mysteriously.  His  lady 
employer  was  greatly  frightened.  *^  Boy,"  said  she,  '*  you 
drive  me  distracted  with  your  exclamations  and  dark  looks; 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  except  that  the 
system  must  be  modified  a  little ;  he  must  and  shall  be  a 
•nooess ;  I'm  determined." 

And  so  things  went  on  for  a  few  days  until  at  last  War- 
leigh,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  vet  and  saw  the  patient 
everv  day,  thought  he  must  make  his  apprehension  xnown 
to  his  principal.  Charlie  and  others  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  so  he  hadn't  opportunity  of  saying  much ;  he,  how- 
ever, drew  Mrs.  P.  aside  and  told  her  he  was  afraid  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  Young  Trumpeter's  heart, 
at  which  she  started  and  turned  pale.  Charlie  saw  her 
confusion  and  was  rather  exercised  ov  it  There,  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  this  whiFpering  and  telegraphing  lately,  and 
it  was  quite  a  new  fashion ;  hitherto  Mrs.  P.*s  proceedings 
had  been  very  open  and  frank,  whatever  else  might  be 
said  about  them.  Perhaps  his  suspicion  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable.  Whether  called  for  or  not,  it  existed,  and 
it  was  not  allayed  bv  a  little  incident  which  occurred  ju^t 
before  the  dressing  bugle  sounded.  Looking  through  the 
window,  he  caught  sight  oT  his  servant  leaving  the  house ; 
and  he  called  to  the  man  asking  whether  he  had  remem- 
bered that  he  was  going  to  dine  at  the  mess  of  one  of  the 
regiments,  and  whether  he  had  put  out  his  uniform,  to 
which  the  man  replied,  — 

**  I  was  getting  the  dress  ready,  sir,  when  the  mistress 
desired  me  to  take  this  note  to  Liftenant  Warleigh's 
quarters  immediately.  Til.  be  back  in  two  or  three  min- 
vtes.'' 

Pemberton  dressed  himself  in  a  very  perturbed  state  of 
mind ;  he  began  to  think  that  something  terrible  was  hang- 
ing over  him,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better 
If  ne  had  never  been  born.  He  went  off,  however,  to  his 
mess  engairement,  and  after  he  had  had  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine,  found  that  his  mind  was  a  good  deal  lightened.  At  the 
end  of  .the  table  where  he  sat  they  talked  of  scarcely  any- 
thing but  the  races.  Opinions  were  hazarded,  bets  were 
laid :  Charlie's  heart  warmed  to  the  coming  sport :  he  was 
getting  quite  serene.      But  doesn't  it  sometimes  happen 


that  all  the  world  seems  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  brtnc 
about  an  event  which,  if  any  one  of  the  agents  had  failed 
to  do  as  he  did,  could  never  have  resulted  ?  I  have  many 
times  in  my  life  observed  how  divers  people  have  indepen- 
dently and  unconsciously,  yet  as  it  were  with  curious  ac- 
curacy, worked  together  for  some  particular  end;  and 
there  was  this  day  a  decidedly  formidable  array  against 
Charlie  Pemberton's  peace  of  mind.  For,  soon  aftt«  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  and  when  Charlie  was  putting  aside  his 
care,  and  fancying  that  he  would  have  a  rubber  oy  and  by, 
and  make  a  jolly  evening  of  it,  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
an  officer  at  the  Convent  to  send  him  a  note,  altering  in 
some  sort  a  duty  arrangement  which  stood  for  next  daj. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance  as  he  read  U, 
for  it  affected  Warleigh  as  well  as  himself,  and  would 
require  to  be  looked  to  at  once.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  promised  pleasant  evening  should  not  be  spoiled; 
but  that  on  rising  from  the  table  he  would  just  go  and  see 
Warleigh,  and  after  settling  matters  with  him,  return  to 
the  anteroom  for  cards. 

Accordingly,  about  the  time  when  he  calculated  that 
Warleigh  would  be  leaving  mess,  he  went  to  that  officer's 

Quarters,  where  he  found  ^y's  servant  M'Rvoy  putting 
le  apartment  in  order  for  his  master,  who  was  coming  in 
to  do  a  *'  grate  writing."  He  had  not  dined  at  mess,  but 
was  away  elsewhere.  *"  Will  I  light  the  candles,  your 
honor  ?  "  demanded  gunner  M*£voy ;  and  as  it  was  of  no 
use  seeking  Warleigh  at  mess,  and  as  he  was  expectetl  in 
his  own  room,  Charlie  desired  that  the  latter  should  be 
illuminated.  He  desired  it  in  an  unlucky  moment,  for,  ae 
soon  as  the  lights  began  to  bum,  poor  Charlie  saw  lying 
open  on  the  table  a  billet  in  his  wife's  handwriting,  —  un- 
mistakably his  wife's.  All  his  miseries  came  rushins  back; 
he  did  not  pause  to  think,  but  caught  up  the  unlucxy  doo- 
ument,  and  read  to  the  following  effect :  — 

<<  Dear  Bot,  —  Nonsense  about  heart  I  don't  believe 
in  it,  or  won't  believe  in  it  When  I  am  able  to  judge  for 
myself  I  shall  know  how  far  you  are  to  be  depeoded  oa. 
Be  very  careful,  and  above  aU  things  don't  let  a  breath  of 
the  matter  get  near  Charlie.  He  will  know  all  sooo 
enough,  if  it  must  come  out  He  dines  at  some  mess  to- 
ni^tht,  and  I  shall  be  down  in  the  South.  You  will  meet 
me  if  you  are  at  the  barrier  soon  after  seven.  If  we  axe 
to  be  ruined  we  are,  but  I  hope  this  will  pass  over  and 
nobody  be  wiser.  C.  P." 

Charlie  read  this  document  over  only  once.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  analyze  it,  or  to  see  in  it  anv  meaning  except 
what  was  prompted  by  his  previous  suspicions.  Crushing 
up  the  mischievous  paper  in  his  hand  he  rushed  away 
homewards,  found  his  wife  absent,  and  went  to  his  bedroom 
in  terrible  agon  v.  Everything  had  at  last  proved  to  be  as 
bad  as  it  could  be.  The  poor  fellow  returned  to  the  ofw- 
ion  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  had  he  never  beea 
born;  then  he  thought  that  the  next  best  thing  to  Mi 
having  come  into  the  world  was  to  get  speedily  out  of  it. 
Such  thoughts,  unhappily,  had  entered  his  head  before 
to-day,  but  he  never  felt  his  misery  so  insupportable  aa 
now.  There  was  no  escape  but  through  the  gates  of 
death. 

Our  usual  judgment  of  suicides  is,  I  think,  harsh.  We 
accuse  them  of  want  of  religious  faith,  or  of  want  of 
courage  to  face  the  turns  of  fortune,  as  if  they  had  caloilj 
balanced  the  losses  of  life  and  death,  and  findins  the  accooat 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  quietly  adopted  it  We  take  no 
note  of  the  agony  which  has  uiut  out  all  prospects  save  of 
blank  despair;  the  sense  of  present  miserpr  which  has 
taken  away  ail  power  of  judging  or  reflecting,  even  all 
power  of  cnoosing ;  the  horror  which  can  regard  death  ae 
the  sole  remedy,  and  a  welcome  relief.  The  moral  anflRsK^ 
ing  which  can  overcome  the  natural  love  of  life  must  be 
fearful.  Say  that  Pemberton  wanted  sense,  or  courage*  or 
strength  of  mind,  or  anything  else,  ought  that  to  depriwe 
him  of  our  pity  ?    Only  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  I  aay  I 

Charlie  went  again  into  his  own  room,  seated  himself  mX 
a  writing-table,  and  traced  some  lines  upon  a  paper  which 
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bn  afterwards  torti  up.  The  fnmrmeots  of  it  were  found 
•trewed  on  the  blottinff-book.  Then  he  went  to  a  cup- 
board, took  out  a  phial  labelled  Laudanum -^  Powm,  and 
proceeded  to  pour  the  contents  into  a  wineglass  of  water. 
This  be  took  aeain  into  his  bedroom,  and  placed  it,  with 
the  note  which  be  had  fonnd,  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside, 
then  be  stretched  himself  upon  the  bed,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  heard  his  wife's  step  upon  the  stair.  She  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  at  home,  and  came  in  to  take  off  her  outdoor 
dress.  As  she  entered,  Charlie  called  to  her  *<  Look  here ; 
I  have  read  this,  and  know  everything;  and  now  look 
here,"  and  be  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  swallowed  the 
whole  of  the  contents,  iSierwards  throwing  back  his  head 
upon  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  toon  understood  what  had  occurred. 
Shocked  as  she  was  at  first,  she  was  not  one  to  lose  her 
head  and  waste  time  in  emotional  infirmity  or  extrava- 
gance. She  summoned  a  servant  to  remain  with  her  hus- 
Dand,  and  then  herself  set  off"  to  get  assistance. 

Warleigh  had  cot  home,  put  himself  into  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  and  settled  himself  to  work  away  at  some 
committee  business.  He  had  had  no  dinner,  but  intended  to 
refresh  before  he  went  to  bed,  wishing  to  get  his  writing 
done  first,  and  so  he  was  in  his  quarters  when  somebody, 
coming  along  the  verandah,  Upped  briskly  at  the  glass. 
The  door,  I  presume,  was  not  easily  distinguishable  in  the 
darkness,  but  the  light  coming  through  the  window-blind 
attracted  the  disturl^r. 

«*  You  had  better  be  oflT,  I  can  tell  you,"  called  out  Boy 
Warleigh.     "  I'm  not  going  to  stand  any  noise  here." 

The  rattling  was  redoubted,  while  a  voice  shrieked  **  Boy, 
Buy."  ^ 

"Go  to  the  devil,"  shouted  Boy;  but  the  person  outside, 
having  felt  the  sash  to  be  loose  while  tapping  at  it,  began 
to  raise  it  from  the  outside.  Warleigh  picked  up  one  of 
his  boots  which  lay  near  him,  and  swore  an  oath  ot  mickle 
mi^ht  that  he  would  send  it  at  the  head  of  his  unwelcome 
vbitor  if  the  said  helid  were  not  withdrawn  on  the  instant, 
and  the  window  closed. 

"Good  Godl  Boy,  come  and  speak  to  me,"  said  a 
voice  which  he  at  length  recognized.  "  Charlie  has  poi- 
soned himself." 

After  the  first  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  after  finding 
that  he  bad  heard  aright,  Warleigh  bade  the  lady  go  below 
and  summon  M'Evoy,  and  desire  him  to  get  together  one 
or  two  other  servants,  and  said  he  would  join  her  as  soon 
as  he  had  his  boots  and  jacket  on.  She  did  as  he  directed, 
and  when  he  descended,  he  found  his  own  and  two  other 
servants,  whom  he  dispatched  in  three  different  directions 
to  beat  up  doctors  and  bring  them  to  Pemberton's  house. 
*•  Now,  ril  go  myself  for  Salts  "  (their  own  surgeon), »» and, 
if  Dossible,  take  him  back  with  us." 

oaltz  was  in  bed,  but  soon  aroused  and  informed  of  the 
ease;  and  in  a  verv  short  time  after  Charlie's  rash  act, 
Warleigh,  with  the  doctor  and  lady  had  reached  the  house. 
Saltz  had  brought  with  him  such  instruments  as  he  thought 
might  be  required.  Directlv  he  saw  the  patient  he  thought 
the  case  noc  desperate,  ana  was  proceeoing  to  remove  the 
poison,  when  another  doctor,  summoned  by  one  of  the 
servants,  came  in,  and  after  him  another,  and  another. 
Besides  the  doctors,  there  were  half  a  dozen  officers  who 
had  come  to  ascertain  what  had  happened.  All  this  as- 
fembla^e  mustered  in  Mrs.  Pemberton's  bedroom  where 
poor  Charlie  was  lying.  The  officers  were  wbi.opering  in 
knots,  examining  the  phial,  and  trying  to  guess  how  much 
laudanum  had  been  swallowed ;  asking  whether  anybody 
could  explain  tbe  cauao  of  his  acting  so;  and  recalling 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  which,  by  the  light  of  this  last 
eccentricity,  seemed  to  indicate  loss  of  mental  equilibrium. 
Mrs.  P.,  although  she  certainly  was  much  subdued,  found 
herself  able  to  make  it  generally  known  that  Charlie  bsd 
found  a  note,  and  taken  some  absurd  Yancy  into  hii  head 
about  her  and  Boy  Warleigh.  After  this,  she  called  one 
of  the  doctors  —  a  rather  rough,  outspoken  fellow  —  up  to 
the  window  where  she  stood,  and  asked  him  whether  the 
ease  was  really  serious ;  to  which  be  replied,  "  Very  serious 
adaad." 
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What  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  Convulsions  and  death." 

Hereupon  she  uttered  a  low  cry,  threw  herself  upon  a 
chair,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  commenced  rock- 
ing herself  to  and  fro  in  terrible  grief.  She  did  not  change 
this  position  while  the  doctors  remained  in  the  room  except 
once,  when  she  rose  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  and,  going  up  to  Warleigh,  said,  "  Boy.  did  yon  tell 
them  to  give  Trumpeter  the  drench  ?  "  After  receiving  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry,  she  resumed  the  atti- 
tude which  I  have  described. 

Having  done  what  they  could  to  get  the  laudanum  away 
from  Pemberton,  the  doctors  remained  some  little  while  in 
consultation.  In  the  mean  time,  everything  was  being  pre- 
pared for  a  sensational  account  of  the  whole  occurrence 
through  the  men's  rooms  in  the  morning.  Gunners  M*£voy, 
Braithwaite,  and  Moffat,  the  servants  who  had  found  the 
doctors,  walked  back  to  barracks  discussing  the  case. 
They  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Charlie  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  wife ;  and  while  they  were  at  the  house, 
Pemberton's  own  groom  gave  them  a  few  facts  and  fictions 
in  support  of  this  idea. 

"The  Jezebel  1"  said  Moffat— *<  no  to  give  the  pair 
man  time  to  ask  the  Lord's  mercy  before  he  was  ca*<l  1 " 

"  If  he'd  been  of  the  thrue  religion,"  answered  M'£voy, 
"  the  priest  'ud  have  helped  him  there." 

"  The  priest  couldn't  say  his  prayers  for  him,"  Braith- 
waite objected. 

"Could  he  not,  though?"  replied  M'Evoy;  "sure  he'd 
have  made  his  sowl  complate,  and  put  a  wafer  on  his 
tongue,  and  sint  him  away  with  joy  unspakable." 

"  Probably  to  wauk  in  toarments,"  added  Moffat,  with  a 
groan. 

Thus  did  the  three  decide  on  the  Captain's  death,  and 
determine  the  cause  of  it 

About  the  time  when  this  discussion  was  terminated  by 
arrival  at  the  barrack  gate,  the  doctors,  who  had  been  at- 
tentively observing  the  patient,  and  who  saw  but  too  plainlv 
that  the  influence  of  the  laudanum  had  not  been  removed, 
decided  that  he  must  be  kept  in  motion,  as  the  only  chance 
of  avertinsr  the  coma  which  they  too  surely  saw  overcoming 
him.  Soldiers  were  sent  for  to  move  him  about,  but,  untO 
they  should  arrive,  two  officers,  lifting  up  Charlie,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  more  volition  than  a  log,  got  their  arms 
under  his,  and  dragged  him,  rolling  and  staggering,  out  of 
the  house.  He  stumbled  along  the  streets  to  the  barrack- 
yard,  and  there  commenced  a  regular  beat  to  and  fro,  two 
orderlies  having  come  to  relieve  the  officers.  Saltz  watched 
the  proceedings,  administering  from  time  to  time  such  anti- 
dotes as  he  thought  necessary,  but  insisting  that  the  stupe- 
fied man  should  not  be  allowed  a  moment's  rest.  Mrs. 
Pemberton  also  came  down  to  the  barracks,  and  several 
officers  with  her.  As  the  hours  of  the  night  rolled  on, 
Charlie  showed  that  he  had  still  some  life  in  him,  although 
his  power  of  motion  was  exceedingly  feeble.  When  the 
day  broke,  the  sight  presented  itself  of  the  patient,  still 
very  helpless,  supported  across  the  parade  by  two  stout 
gunners,  while  his  wife,  looking  very  anxious,  followed  close 
behind.  As  she  had,  from  habit,  picked  up  a  riding- whip 
when  she  came  out,  and  as  she  still  bore  it,  the  appearance 
was  very  much  as  if  she  were  driving  on  her  recusant  hus- 
band. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Athenians  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.     Peo- 

Ele  in  Gibraltar  have  plenty  besides  news  to  occupy  them ; 
ut  still,  when  a  bit  of  news  does  get  about,  I  think  they 
enjoy  it  with  quite  an  Athenian  reltsh.  How  it  flies  1  and 
what  strength  it  acquires  in  ^ing  1  1  was  awaked  in  the 
morning  by  my  servant,  who  immediately  informed  me  that 
Captain  Pemberton,  R.  A.,  was  dead,  and  that  Mrs.  P.  and 
Boy  Warleigh  were  in  custody  for  murdering  him.  I  knew 
the  Elock  too  well  to  take  this  for  simple  truth ;  yet  I  feared 
that  something  disagreeable  was  the  matter,  and  dressed 
myself  hastily  'with  the  intention  of  finding  out.  the  real 
facts ;  but  juit  as  I  was  about  to  sally  forth,  a  bag  full  of 
letters  was  brought  in.  An  English  mail  had  arrived,  and 
here  was  any  quantity  of  comnranications,  official  and  prir 
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▼ate.  So  I  sat  down  to  learn  at  least  the  heads  of  intelli-  I 
gence,  and  found  in  a  letter  from  my  sister  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  had  put  regarding  the  widow  Vallance's 
▼ery  straitened  means.  '*  You  must  not,"  she  wrote,  **  take 
all  fehe  says  on  this  head  au  pied  lU  la  lettre  ;  her  husband's 
death,  of  course,  reduced  their  means  considerably,  but 
there  is  not  at  all  that  lack  which  her  anxiety  would  indi- 
cate. The  idea  that  they  are  paupers  has  taken  fiossession 
of  her,  and  is  a  sort  of  mania.  I  know  well  what  I  am  say- 
inc;,  for  my  husband  is  an  executor  of  Bertie  Vallance's 
will.  The  girls  are  tolerably  well  provided  for  ; "  —  and 
so  on.  Regarded  in  connection  with  the  local  news  of  the 
morning,  it  seemed  like  the  mocking  of  a  fiend.  What  did 
it  matter  now  what  their  means  or  their  prospects  might 
be  ?  A  few  weeks  ago  this  knowledge  might  possibly  have 
enabled  me  to  avert  a  great  calamity.  It  seemed  to  have 
waited  until  it  was  just  too  late. 

I  soon  heard,  when  I  went  abroad,  that  Charlie  Pember- 
ton  was  not  dead,  and  that  the  doctors  had  some  slight 
hope  of  his  getting  over  the  shock  which  his  constitution 
had  received.  J  understood,  too,  that  Charlie  had  made  an 
attempt  on  his  own  life,  but  could  not  learn  anything  to  be 
relied  on  «ibout  his  provocation.  Anyhow,  Boy  Warleigh 
was  scandalously  implicated  in  the  aflair,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  any  hope  that  he  or  the  Vallances  might  have 
formed  about  all  coming  right  It  was  a  plaguy  business 
altogether. 

As  I  sat  in  my  office  about  noon,  a  note  was  handed  to 
me.  It  was  from  the  widow,  written  in  evident  haste  and 
perturbation,  and  saying  she  would  be  very  ^lad  if  I  could 
go  and  see  her  —  the  sooner  the  better.  So^  of  course,  I 
went  to  her  as  soon  as  I  could.  Great  was  the  afllliction  in 
which  1  found  her.  The  news  of  the  murder,  circumstan- 
tially detailed,  had  been  taken  to  the  house  by  the  milk- 
man or  some  such  functionary,  and  duly  repeated  by  the 
servants.  Webster,  the  maid,  carried  it  round  to  all  the 
ladies,  and  unfortunately  to  the  young  ladies  first,  so  that 
the  mother  had  not  the  opportunity  ofwardin^  off  the  blow. 
Amy,  after  an  attempt  at  stoicism,  had  quite  oroken  down, 
was  alarmingly  ill  and  hardly  sensible.  Since  the  first  re- 
port different  versions  had  been  circulated.  Could  I  tell 
ner  what  really  had  happened  ? 

Well,  I  could  tell  her  that  tlie  story  of  Boy  and  Mrs.  P. 
having  de(igned  Charlie's  death  was  utterly  untrue:  yet 
that  hi^  poisoning  himself  was  nevertheless  due  to  some 
conduct  of  theirs  which,  to  judge  by  its  effects,  must  be  bad 
enough.  The  quick-witted  widow,  however,  brightened  a 
little  soon  after  i  told  her  this,  and  said  — 

**  Doesn't  he  take  queer  fancies  about  her  into  his  head  ?  " 

^  He  does,"  I  replied ;  **  but  I  can't  imagine  a  man  car- 
rying things  to  this  length  on  mere  fancy." 

"  We  all  know,"  she  replied,  '<  about  one  who,  though  not 
easily  jealous,  was,  being  wrought,  perplexed  in  the  ex- 
treme, i  don't  believe  that  any  one  had  the  wickedness  to 
work  upon  Captain  Pemberton,  but  think  it  very  likely  that 
he  may  have  deluded  himself,  as  I  have  before  heard  of  his 
doing." 

'*  Impossible,"  I  said  ;  **  but  I'll  go  and  find  out  exactly 
what  the  grievance  was,  and  return  with  the  further  infor- 
mation." 

And  I  walked  out  and  found  another  staff-officer,  of 
whom  I  inquired  whether  there  was  yet  any  credible  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  Pember  ton's  act. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  he  said,  "I  think  the  whole  thing 
has  been  a  mistake  arising  out  of  that  extraordinary  wom- 
an's ways ;  but  you  will  hear  the  story  better  from  herself 
than  from  me.  She's  holding  a  levee  down  there,  and  giv- 
ing a  full  account  to  all  comers.  You  had  better  go  down, 
if  you  care  about  particulars." 

I  did  go  down,  inquired  for  Captain  Pemberton,  and  was 
told  he  was  still  very  ill.  Then,  on  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton, the  servant  said  I  mi^zbt  walk  up,  which  I  did. 
Mrs.  P.  had  half  a  dozen  officers  in  the  room,  with  whom 
she  was  conversing  very  earnestly.  She*  told  me  that 
Charlie  was  out  of  immediate  danger  ;  that  he  had  taken 
some  nourishment,  and  that  the  doctors  thought  he  might 
possibly  get  over  the  shocl&  in  a  little  time. 


**  Poor  Charlie,"  continued  she,  ^  he's  decidedly  weak  in 
the  head.  I  should  say  it's  a  monomania  that  he's  got 
He  found  this  note,  I  suppose,  on  Warleigh's  table  "  (offer- 
ing me  the  crumpled  document  to  peruse),  *'  and  fancied  it 
meant  something  wrong.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  ao 
absurd?  Boy  thought  Trumpeter's  heart  afi*ected,  and 
frightened  me  dreadfully.  I  was  afraid  to  say  anything  to 
Charlie,  becau!>e  he  foretold  that  we  should  mismanage  the 
training ;  and  so  I  thought  I  would  go  quietly  down  with 
Boy  while  Charlie  was  at  mess,  and  look  at  the  liom. 
'Tisn't  heart,  I'm  sure;  and  Trumpeter  will  win  yet 
Then,  you  see,  if  Charlie  doesn't  get  oetter,  we  may  have 
to  go  home,  or  something  of  that  sort,  before  the  races  come 
off.  Before,  in  one  of  his  freaks,  he  said  he  would  dioot 
himself  or  something,  but  I  never  believed  he  would  really 
do  anything  so  ridiculous." 

I  could  not  complain  of  want  of  information  such  as  Mrs. 
Pemberton  could  give,  aod  I  hastened  back  to  tell  what  1 
had  learnt  to  the  widow,  and  to  assure  her  that  I  saw  the 
strongest  ground  for  hoping  that,  afler  all,  there  was  noth- 
ing yery  wrong.  And  that  comfort,  I  knew,  she  woold 
convey  to  Amy  without  loss  of  time.  But  it  was  not  until 
evening  that  I  became  thoroughly  reassured  about  this  mat- 
ter. Then  Warleigh  came  to  see  me,  as  I  rather  expected 
he  would,  and  fully  corroborated  all  that  Mrs.  P.  bad  said 
about  the  horse  and  the  note. 

"I'm  sure  you  didn't  misjudge  me,"  said  Boy,  <* before 
this  unlucky  scandal  came  up.  You  understood  why  I 
struck  up  an  intimacy  with  Mrs.  P.,  and  pretended  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  training.  I  may  put  mytclf  right  with  you, 
but  I  fear  that  others  will  never  acquit  me." 

"  Others**  I  replied,  " is  a  comprehensive  term,  and  in- 
cludes hundreds  for  whose  opinion  you  do  not,  I  fancy,  care 
a  straw.  Some  others  I  think  I  can  answer  for  as  already 
excusing  you.  Mrs.  Vallance,  for  instance,  guessed  at  the 
truth  of  this  matter  before  I  could  fathom  it" 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Boy,  brightening  up.  "  Do  they  thmk 
it  possible  that  I  may  be  exculpated?  " 

•*  I  can  say  nothing  about  any  besides  the  widow.  War- 
leigh, Miss  Vallance  is,  I  regret  to  eay,  seriously  ill;  and 
her  sister  I  have  not  seen  since  this  rash  act  of  Pember- 
ton's." 

"  I  feared  it  I  I  feared  it  1 "  cried  Warleigh,  buryioghia 
face  in  his  hands.  "  God  help  me !  what  shall  I  do?  Thii 
trial,  this  miserable  scandal,  has  only  convinced  me  how 
unalterably  I  am  attached  to  her.  Upon  my  honor,  Colo- 
nel, my  whole  anxiety  in  the  matter  has  arisen  from  the 
thought  of  what  she  would  think  of  me  —  that  she  would 
believe  me  unworthy  of  her  regard." 

"  Let  me  ask  you,  AVarleigh,"  I  said,  —  "I  have  a  mo- 
tive for  ai>king,  which  may  concern  you  very  closely,— 
does  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  poverty  prevent  you  firom 
asking  Amy  Vallance's  hand  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  upon  my  soul  I  Neither  shall  that  prevent  me 
longer:  I  will  try  my  luck,  by  heavens  !  and  if  she  accept 
me,  be  happier  than  I  ever  was  in  uiy  life." 

'*  This  is  your  abiding  sentiment  ?  You  are  not  speak- 
ing hastily  under  the  influence  of  recent  excitement?  ' 

**  I  am  not  —  I  mean  every  word  of  what  I  say." 

The  fellow  was  thoroughly  honesty  and  wild  to  be  off  and 
tell  his  story  at  once,  which  course  I  thought  most  unad vis- 
able  under  the  circumstances.  Amy,  I  knew,  was  too  ill  to 
see  him,  and  the  whole  house  so  upset,  that  his  appearance 
there  unheralded  was  by  no  means  desirable.  1  offered, 
however,  to  prepare  the  way  for  him ;  and,  aAer  making  a 
long  fight  to  indulge  his  impatience,  he  accepted  my  sei^ 
vices.  The  widow,  as  you  have  seen,  was  quite  prepared 
to  receive  evidence  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  ana  the 
did  not  conceal  her  delight  when  I  showed  her  that  not 
only  were  Charlie  Pemberton's  recent  suspicions  unfounded, 
but  that  admiration  of  Mrs.  P.  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Warleigh's  behavior.  Then  I  went  on  to  explain  how 
Boy's  affections  had  previously  been  fixed  elsewhere,  and 
how,  impressed  by  a  sense  of  his  un worthiness,  he  had, 
when  he  found  where  his  heart  was  leading  him,  withdrawn 
from  the  temptation  and  endeavored  to  distract  his  mind; 
how  the  attempt  to  subdue  his  feelings  had  been  all  in  vain. 
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and  how  I  believed  he  was  d/mg  to  come  and  tell  his  story 
himself. 

Mrs.  Vallance  replied  like  a  prudent  matron.  Sach  a 
thing  coald  not  be  thought  of  at  tne  present  moment ;  Amy 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not  even  be  men- 
tioned to  her ;  it  would  be  time  enough  when  she  should 
get  stronger  to  hear  Mr.  Warleish's  exculpation.  But  I 
suggestea  that  at  the  least,  as  she  had  he«rd  the  scandalous 
reports,  she  should  be  told  of  their  untruth ;  and  the  widow 

E remised  that  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible.  I 
ad  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  done  quicklv,  and  was  san- 
guine as  to  the  good  result  of  the  communication.  In  the 
mean  time,  Boy  Warleigh  had  to  season  his  impatience  as 
best  he  might.  But,  whether  it  was  the  doctor's  skill,  or 
the  healing  effect  of  time,  or  the  unexpected  news  which 
her  mother  had  to  communicate,  something  exercised  a  sal- 
utary effect  on  the  young  lady.  The  bulletins  very  soon  be- 
Sn  to  be  favorable  ;  Amy  was  reported  to  be  sitting  up, 
en  to  be  dressed ;  at  length,  in  tnree  or  four  days,  I  saw 
her  in  the  boudoir  looking  pale  and  wasted,  but  remarka- 
bly fair  and  lovely ;  and  two  days  after  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  say  to  6oy  that,  the  ereat  anxiety  of  the  house 
having  passed  away,  there  remained  no  reason  for  sending 
friends  away  from  Uie  door.  Upon  this  he  and  I  waited 
on  Mrs.  Vauance  together  —  for  Boy  thought  that  this  first 
visit  would  be  less  awkward  if  I  were  present.  We  tided 
over  the  first  meeting  without  any  stiffness,  and  then  War- 
leigh,  insinuating  in  the  broadest  manner  the  hopes  which 
were  buoying  him  up,  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries 
as  to  when  be  might  have  the  nappiness  of  seeing  Amy 
himself. 

**  From  what  you  have  said,"  answered  Mrs.  Vallance, 
^  it  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  you  should  see  her  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  go  and  ascertain  when  she  will  receive 
you. 

And  soon  retoming,  she  announced  that  Amy  was  in  the 
boudoir,  and,  provided  that  the  interview  were  short,  she 
thought  Mr.  Warleigh  might  be  admitted  at  once.  Where- 
upon Boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  widow,  going  with  him 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  just  introduced  him  without  enter- 
ing herself.  While  I  was  saying  something  to  her  about 
indifferent  matters,  and  watching  the  pleased  expression  of 
her  face,  Kate  came  in  from  the  boudoir  laughing  con- 
sciously, and  so  amused  that  she  would  not  come  up  to 
speak  to  me,  but  ran  into  the  window  and  hid  herself  be- 
hind the  curtain,  laughing  still.  Then  I  laughed,  and  the 
widow  laughed,  each,  I  presume,  knowing  pretty  well  what 
tlie  other  was  laughing  about ;  but  we  went  on  talking 
about  flowers  and  new  U)oks,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 
Ailer  no  very  long  interval  Mr.  Warleigh  reentered,  his 
radiant  face  telling  his  story ;  and  I,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
further  veiling  of  a  subject  which  was  occupying  every- 
body's mind,  spoke  out :  — 

«  Why,  Warleigh,  such  a  look  as  that  can  be  worn  by 
none  but  an  accepted  lover ;  tell  us  at  once  that  you  are 
one." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Colonel,  yes  —  that  is,  of  course  I  believe 
—  but  really,  upon  my  word,  I  can't  say  positively  that 
there  has  been  any  distinct  proposal  or  acceptance." 

A  suppressed  laugh  from  oehind  the  window-curtain  suc- 
ceeded this  little  speech,  and  the  noise  didn't  seem  to  com- 
pose Boy  Warleigh,  who  went  on  stammering  and  looking 
embarrassed,  and  who  at  length  said  he  had  better  return 
into  the  boudoir  and  obtain  a  distinct  — 

But  hereupon  Kate  came  running  up  to  him,  sayin^r*, 
^  Oh,  no,  no — you  mustn't  go  back  to  Amy  just  now.  I 
dare  sa^  mamma  can  act  for  her  in  what  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  form."  And  Kate  laughed  ajzain,  and  turned  away 
her  head.  This  put  an  end  to  all  embarrassment.  War- 
leigh told  out  his  tale,  and,  as  you  may  have  expected,  did 
not  get  a  very  chilling  answer.  Later  in  the  dav  1  told 
Warleigh  why  I  had  pressed  him  so  as  to  any  other  hin- 
drance except  the  want  of  money  having  induced  him  to 
smother  his  affection.  It  turned  out  on  settling  Bertie 
Yallance's  affairs  (which  it  had  taken  a  long  while  to  do) 
that  he  had  died  in  much  better  circumstances  than  was  at 
first  understood.    The  girls  had  each  a  little  fortune  of  her 


own,  and  after  their  mother's  death  they  would  be  rather 
well  off;  so  things  looked  bri^^ht  again  in  every  way.  Amy 
and  Kate  were  seen  on  horseback,  and  Warleigh  rode  with 
them;  and  the  gossips  talked  now  and  nobody  interfered 
with  their  communicdtions. 

Boy  did  get  his  leave  in  April,  as  he  had  said  he  would  ; 
but  he  turned  it  to  a  very  different  account  to  what  he  had 
at  first  intended.  He  went  home  ;  and  Mrs.  Vallance  and 
family  went  home  a  week  or  two  later. 

The  Pembertons,  when  Captain  P.  jjot  better,  went 
home  too ;  for  they  found,  after  the  eclat  of  Charlie's  sui- 
cidal attempt,  that  It  was  impossible  to  i^main  on  the  Rock, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  change  to  another  station. 
They  went  on  much  in  the  old  style  until  the  Crimean  war, 
when  Mrs.  P.  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  camp. 
There,  one  day,  poor  Charlie's  body,  mangled  by  a  shell, 
was  brought  in  to  her ;  and  this  sad  event  terminated  her 
military  career.  A  baronet  who  met  her  in  her  widowhood 
thought  her  the  most  spirited  woman  he  had  ever  known, 
and  that  she  had  no  nonsense  about  her.  In  that  opinion 
he  married  her;  but  soon  afler  their  union  he  took  to 
drmking  and  to  beating  his  wife,  who,  up  to  the  last  ad- 
vices that  I  heard  of  her,  was  leading  a  most  miserable  life 
with  him. 

The  Vallance  family  did  not  return  to  the  Rock.  After 
Warleigh's  marriage  he  continued  to  be  quite  as  popular  in 
the  service  as  he  had  been  before:  and  when  the  wars 
came  he  distinguished  himself  as  I  always  expected  that  he 
would.  He  hol<is  a  high  command  now.  His  wife  still 
lives,  and  is  still  handsome.  Their  daughter  is  the  Miss 
Warleigh  whose  marriage  to  an  Indian  official  of  rank  was 
lately  announced.  She  is  my  goddaughter,  too,  I  beg  to 
say.  Kate  Vallance  married,  like  her  sister,  into  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  finally  the  widow  obtained  a  very  good  husband, 
but  I  am  not  tlie  fortunate  man. 


ABOUT  AMBER. 

Ornamrntal  objects,  such  as  beads,  made  of  amber, 
were  at  one  time  held  in  popular  veneration  throughout 
Europe,  and  till  the  present  day  such  objects  are  in  great 
request  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  in  Scotland,  **  Lammer  Beads,"  as  they  were  originally 
called,  were  esteemed  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence. The  mystery  as  to  the  nature  and  oris»in  of  amber 
was  enhanced  by  its  electric  properties,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  this  bright  yellow  and  transparent  subsUnce 
inspired  a  certain  degree'of  awe.  We  now  know  all  about 
amber.  It  is  a  resinous  gum,  which,  originally  in  a  liquid 
state,  has  hardened  to  the  appearance  of  a  prtcious  stone. 
Amber,  however,  belongs  to  a  geological  period  anterior  to 
what  now  exists,  and  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
in  Spain,  Africa,  and  some  other  quarters.  Occasionally 
pieces  are  washed  up  by  storms  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

England.  . 

A  remarkable  thing  about  amber  is,  that  many  pieces  of 
it  contain  a  variety  of  beautifully  preserved  insects,  among 
which  are  many  entire  Diptera  (common  flies  and  gnats), 
Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  cockroaches),  Hy- 
menoptera  (saw  and  turnip  flies,  bees,  wasps,  and  ants), 
one  Lepidoptera  (butterfly),  and  several  Coleoptera  (bee- 
tles). Leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  and  a  small  shell,  are 
also  preserved.  All  such  objects,  animal  and  vegeUble, 
were  of  course  incorporated  with  the  substance  when  it 
was  in  a  liquid  jelly  state.  The  flies  and  other  creatures 
had  stuck,  and  could  not  get  away. 

When  the  amber  is  first  found,  it  is  in  a  very  rough 
state,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  a  practised  eye,  and  re- 
quires to  be  rubbed  down  and  polished  before  the  curious 
and  beautiful  fossik  it  contains  can  be  seen.  Although  the 
communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean 
is  broken  by  the  land  of  Denmark,  and  only  exists  through 
the  island  of  Zealand,  and  others  which  lie  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  currents  may  have  conveyed  pieces  of 
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amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  throuj^h  the  Catte^at, 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  thence  the/  would  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  bo  picked  up  on  our  eastern  coasts.  They 
may  perhaps  have  been  brought  thence  during  the  post- 
Tertiary  period  (a  date  comparatively  modern  in  the  geo- 
logical history  ot  the  globe),  when  the  now  land  of  Den- 
mark was  depressed  beneath  the  ocean,  and  hence  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  would  form  one  uninterrupted 
expanse  of  water.  There  is  no  reason  to  t^uppose  that  any 
Tertiary  deposit  exactly  equivalent  to  the  ainber-bf  aring 
earth  about  to  be  described  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Sea ;  otherwise,  amber  would  be  found  in  abun- 
dance on  British  shores  washed  by  it  Amber  has  been 
found  in  the  gravel-pits  near  London,  derived  probably 
from  some  of  Uie  Tertiary  strata  .of  our  ioland ;  and  pieces 
of  resin  occur  in  the  clays  of  the  Wealden  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  London  Clay  at  Uighgate.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  amber,  and  for  which  it  has 
been  long  celebrated,  is  a  province  of  Prussia  called  Sam- 
land,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Baltic.  In  a 
portion  of  this  district,  fine  sections  are  exposed  of  the 
Tertiary  formation,  varying  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  two  different 
deposits,  the  lowest  being  composed  of  thick  beds  of  glau- 
conitic  sand,  sixty-five  feet  thick;  overlaid  by  Uie 
brown  coal  formation,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  thick. 
This  glauconitic  sand  (which  is  marl  containing  a  large 
admixture  of  green  sand,  and  forms  what  i:*  called  firestone 
or  glauconite)  in  the  north  and  west  coast  ditlers  from  that 
in  the  south.  In  the  former,  the  upper  part,  about  sixty 
feet  consists  of  light  greensand,  made  up  of  large  quartz 
grains  and  bright  green  granules  of  glauconite ;  elsewhere, 
the  lower  porticn  of  this  greensand  is  cemented  by  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  iron  into  a  coarse  sandstone,  which  con- 
tains numerous  fossils.  Below  this  is  a  deposit  of  finer 
quartz  grainji,  more  glauconite,  and  much  clay  and  mica; 
and  associated  with  this,  a  wet  sandy  stratum  called  quick- 
sand, because  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water  eight 
feet  thick  ;  underneath  which  is  a  blue  earth,  or  amlter- 
earthy  three  or  four  feet  thick,  fine-grained  and  argillaceous 
f composed  of  clay).  In  this  the  amber  is  found  abun- 
dantly, but  irregularly  distributed,  occupying  a  narrow 
sone ;  the  pieces  are  of  various  sizes,  usually  small ;  those 
weighing  half  a  pound  being  seldom  found,  and  more  rarely 
larger  ones  of  greater  weight  The  surfaces  are  worn  and 
rounded,  and  l>ear  little  resemblance  to  their  original  form, 
as  the  liquid  resin  of  a  tree,  formed  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  or  between  the  yearly  rings  of  growth  of  the 
stem.  Fine  impressions  of  the  parts  of  the  plants  which 
produced  these  amber  nodules  can  be  distinguished  on 
their  surface.  Evidently,  then,  they  were  for  a  time  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  imbedded  in 
their  clayey  bed.  Pieces  of  fossil  wood  are  also  associated 
with  the  amber.  When  any  of  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  wood  itself,  it  is  so  completely  penetrated  by  it,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  amber  filaments.  The  amber-earth 
contains  many  fossil  sea-shells,  cchinoderms,  corals,  etc. ; 
and  these  show  that  this  Tertiary  formation  belongs  to  the 
oldest  or  Eocene  period  of  geologists.  Tlie  amber  itself 
was  evidently  derivative,  and  washed  down,  probably,  by 
floods  from  the  land  on  which  the  amber^trees  grew,  into 
the  sea,  and  there  deposited  with  the  marine  remains 
which  are  now  associated  with  it ;  although  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  land  was  not  very  far  from  the  shore  where  it 
was  abundanii  Above  and  below  the  amber-earth,  only  a 
few  pieces  of  amber  occur.  In  the  south,  the  amber  earth 
is  thicker,  and  composed  of  two  different  layers.  Profes- 
sor Zaddach  of  Koni^sberg  shows  further  that  the  trees 
which  yielded  the  amber  must  have  grown  upon  the  pre- 
viously formed  betls  of  the  greensand  when  the  chalk  was 
deposited,  flourishing  luxuriantly  on  the  marshy  coast 
which  then  surrounded  the  great  continent  of  Northern 
Europe.  Probably  the  temperature  was  then  higher  than 
it  is  now,  and  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  now  frost- 
bound  Arctic  regions;  a  fact  which  has  been  proved  by 
the  remarkable  plant-remains  (chiefly  leaves)  of  tempenite 
climates  which  have  been  lately  discovered  there. 


The  amber  flora  of  the  Baltic  area  under  review  contain 
northern  forms  associated  with  plants  of  more  temperate 
zones,  and  with  ethers  even  which  live  in  much  more 
southern  ones;  thus,  camphor-trees  occur  with  willowi^ 
birch,  beech,  and  oaks,  cone-bearing  trees  resembling  the 
American  Thuya  occidentalis  ;  a  great  variety  cf  pines  and 
firs,  including  the  amber  pine,  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  true  pine,  allied  to  the  Pinus  balmmea^  though  it  no 
longer  exists.  Thousands  of  these,  the  professor  supposes, 
might  already  have  perished,  and  while  the  wood  decayed, 
the  resin  with  which  the  stem  and  branches  were  loaded 
mi«!ht  have  been  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  bogi 
and  lakes  in  the  soil  of  the  forest.  If  the  coast  at  that 
time  was  gradually  sinking,  the  sea  would  cover  the  land, 
in  due  course  carry  away  the  amber  and  masses  of  vegetar 
tion  itoto  the  ocean,  where  it  was  deposited  amidst  the 
marine  animals  which  inhabited  it.  But  in  higher  dis- 
tricts, tlie  amber  pines  would  still  flourish ;  and  so  amber 
still  continued  to  be  washed  into  the  tea,  and  deposited 
in  the  later-formed  (Tertiary)  greensand,  and  still  later 
overlying  formation  of  the  brown  coal. 

Amber  has  been  discovered  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  probably 
in  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  same  age;  also  in  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  South  Ameiica,  probably  derived  fnm  strata 
of  this  afl;e.  It  has  been  met  with  in  Sweden,  on  the  coaat 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  may  yet  be  discovered  in  many 
other  localities,  when  the  stocfc  is  exhausted  in  the  richer 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  the  demands  of  trade  comnel  the 
dealerii  to  search  for  it  elsewht-re.  Vast  quantities  are 
washed  up  on  the  shore  near  Memel,  also  in  the  Baltic  in 
the  extreme  northeast,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  certain  Tertiary  deposits  containing  amber  in 
the  extensive  adjacent  region  of  Russia  and  Poland,  where 
brown  coal  contjiining  amber  has  been  discovered  overlr- 
ing  chalk.  Stores  of  this  valuable  gum  still  lie  hidden  In 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  on  the  Baltic  coast,  though 
much  is.  no  doubt,  still  buried  under  the  sea,  the  ambei^ 
bearing  stratum  often  lying  too  deep  to  be  attainable. 

Besides  the  plants  which  are  occasionally  found  in  am- 
ber, the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  fossils  are  the 
insects,  which,  from  their  usually  beautiful  and  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  are  more  interesting  to  entomologists 
than  the  more  imperfect  remains  of  this  class  contained  in 
many  other  and  older  formations,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  determined.  As  the  plants  of  the  older  amber^artfa 
in  the  glauconite  series  differ  from  that  of  the  newer 
brown  coal,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  insects  would 
differ  also;  while  those  in  African  amber  would  present  a 
greater  diversity  and  a  more  tropical  character.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  all  the  Tertiary  fossil  insects  have  a  more  de- 
cided European  character,  more  like  re<rent  forms,  than 
the  carboniff  rous,  liassic,  and  oolitic  ones ;  and  several  are 
still  found  living  now,  though  many  are  extinct —•  that  i«y 
are  unknown  at  the  present  day.  From  the  lucid  clear- 
ness and  beautiful  transparency  of  ambtr,  and^  its  uA 
yellow  coloring,  the  insects  can  be  easily  examined.  It 
would  seem  that  they  must  have  been  caught  suddenly  qr 
the  liquid  resin  as  it  oozed  out  of  the  pines,  and  thus  were 
entombed  alive,  which  will  account  for  their  wondcrrol 
state  of  preservation.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  werecaortt 
while  on  the  trees ;  and  even  the  cunning  spider,  whue 
watching  for  his  prey,  was,  like  the  "  biter  bit,"  enveloped 
also.  Others  may  have  been  imbedded  at  the  base  of  the 
•trees,  where  the  amberous  exudation  was  unusually  W^ 
fuse.  Amber  also  contains  Myriapods,  creatures*  to  whl^ 
the  common  centipede,  scolopendra,  and  julus  belong,  and 
which  would  abound  amongst  the  decaying  wood  in  the 
hollows  of  the  trees  in  the  ancient  Tertiary  forests  of  the 
period.  When  quickly  enveloped,  the  insecU  and  other 
organic  remains  are  well  preserved,  retaining  ^''cir  natmal 
colors  and  their  more  delicate  parts.  Those  '•"'^h  •died, 
and  were  long  exposed  to  the  air,  are  more  or  less  ■■U*^'^* 
and  are  surrounded  with  a  white  mouldy  covering,  ^^^ 
obscures  them,  and  discolors  the  amber.  This  is  especi^y 
the  case  in  some  of  the  Prussian  amber,  but  has  not  been 
noticed  in  the  Pomeranian,  which  is  always  Wghittd 
clear.    The  families,  genera,  and  species  d  inaectt  loaM 
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in  Kmber  are  BuppoBed  for  the  mort  part  to  agr«e  with 
exliting  rornis,  and  even  idsstitjr  of  ipeciei.  Though 
maoy  belong  to  our  Utitudes,  others  decidedly  do  not  to, 
«,  for  example,  lome  of  the  Rmaller  flies  mid  enati,  the 
«Ockroachei  and  other  beetles,  and  the  mnjority  qf  (he 
Hymenoptera  (beet,  etc.)t  which  especially  resemble  exoUo 
tbrns. 

Many  diRerent  upecies  occnr,  la  at  the  present  dny, 
bnt  only  ihosa  fnmilies  are  preserred  in  this  fossil  reiia 
which  are  found  in  wood  or  on  trees,  and  scsrcely  ever 
water- beetles.  As  we  should  expect,  many  Tarieties  of 
beetles  have  been  discovered ;  also  bees,  ichneumons,  and 
ants  are  particularly  numeroui.  Moths  and  butCerfliss  ara 
rare,  but  have  been  met  with,  and  sevi^ral  caterpillars. 
Pile*  and  tcnnts  are  extremely  abundant,  so  that  the  old 
adage  of  "  lliei  in  amber "  u  well  borne  out  by  the  invea- 
tigations  of  science.  There  are  also  white  ants,  mav  flies, 
ant-lions,  cockroachei,  g^rasshoppera,  and  locusts.  CoUec- 
tioDs  of  injects  in  amber  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Maieum,  the  O-iford  Museum,  and  at  Brrlin.  Many  of 
these  beloQK  to  tropical  and  temperate  climntcs.  spproach- 
■D^  more  as  a  whole  to  i^auth  America  and  Indian  forms, 
rather  than  those  of  Europe.  While  some  are  like  exist- 
ing species,  olbert  a;^  with  do  living  specie^,  Jioth  (he 
insects  and  planta  being  extincL  Amongst  other  curious 
relics,  lizards  are  atated  to  occur  in  Sicilian  amlier.  A 
acorpion  is  known  in  Prussian  amber,  a  ^enus  properly 
a  native  of  warm  climates,  certainly  never  ocourrinir  so  far 
north  M  Danzig.  There  are  also  spiders,  mora  lilTe  some 
found  in  the  south  or  America.  A  few  of  the  insects  indi- 
cate a  Dortliurn  climate.  Perhaps,  like  some  of  the  Lias 
insects,  these  were  brouj^ht  down  by  streams  from  the 
higher  and  cooler  regions  of  a  mountatnou.i  country  adja- 
cent. At  all  events,  we  may  conclude  that  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  Europe  have  undergone  considerable 
change  —  which  other  animal  and  vegetable  fossils  of  the 
same  era  prove  —  since  the  Tertiary  period.  The  presence 
of  tropical  injects  testifies  that  the  amher-producinR  tree 
did  not  TegfUte  under  such  a  climate  as  that  which 
Prtissia,  especially  the  land  watered  by  the  Baltic,  now 

As  in  m^ny  other  articles  of  commerce,  particularly 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  gems  and  prvcioas  stones, 
frequent  deceptions  have  been  practised  upon  the  unwary, 
and  even  collectors  of  fossils  have  been  Uken  in.  Tlere  is  a 
■ubiitanuc  \ery  like  amber,  gum-anemd.  a  modnrn  secretion 
forming  at  tlio  present  day.  It  exudes  from  the  stem  of  a 
Norih  Atnerictn  tree,  the  Rhia  copalirtn,  so  closely  resem- 
bling amber,  that  only  a  practised  eve  could  detect  the 
ditTcrence ;  plants  or  insect*  imbedded  in  it  would,  of 
course,  beionK  to  living  genera  and  species :  and  it  is  of 
little  value  when  compared  with  the  true  amber.  ■  There 
are  oiuer  kinds  of  resinous  gum  — namely,  sum-copal, 
osed  in  making  varnish,  and  a  gum  which  is  derived  from 
modern  firtree»,  but  all  of  recent  vesi-tablB  orijin.  All 
may,  however,  l>e  chRmicslly  distingnisheil  from  one  an- 
other. Tbus,  anemd  is  very  transparant.  and  copal  dllTers 
from  it  by  a  faint  opalescence  and  a  pale  greenish -yellow 
tinge.  True  amber,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  derived, 
not  from  a  living,  but  extinct  coniferous  tree,  perhaps  from 
two  distinct  trees,  though  probably  a  PinuK  like  the  living 
Pinax  liahamea,  and  only  existing  in  the  earlier  and  later 
Tertiary  formations.  One  certain  test  to  dlslinfruish  it 
from  mwlcrn  gums  is,  that  it  does  not  soften  when  boated, 
*s  they  do:  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  witb  the 
geological  history  of  thit  earth  long  anterior  to  the  crention 
of  man.  ami  the  marvellous  story  which  the  '  testimony  of 
the  rocks  "  bas  told,  it  may  seem  very  wonderful  that  an 
aUcient  resinous  gum  should  yield  to  much  of  interest  and 
value,  not  only  to  the  scientific,  but  to  the  commercial 
world.  Vet  it  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  convei 
of  vegetable  matter  into  coal,  or  the  forma'ion  of  mi 
of  lime>tono  rock  of  vast  extent  and  thickness  by  corals 
and  little  micro«copic  shells  (powerfid  by  their  enormous 
abundance),  and  which  are  now  making,  aa  in  tiroea  pasl^  a 
diick  depo'it  of  calcareous  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
AUantio.    The  elaboration  of  gams,  too,  in  nature's  labora- 


tory, ia  an  ei[u»lly  striking  proof  of  the  inorganic  wpndera 
which  science  has  made  known  to  as.  Xo  one.  Ilirrefore, 
need  ft^l  surprised  when  he  sees  or  reads  of  '*  flies  In 
aml>er,"  or  finds,  which,  if  wise,  he  will  do,  "  sermona  In 
stones,  and  good  in  cverythiDg." 


MARIE   HACHETTE. 


Marib  Hacbkttk  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  market- 

Slace  of  Aubette  ;  her  ej'cs  are  of  such  a  sweet,  sofl  bltn, 
eeply  shaded  by  long  bl^ck  lashes ;  her  eyebrows  are  not 
black,  but  they  are  of  a  darker  tint  than  her  hair,  which, 
so  much  of  it  as  can  be  seen  under  her  full,  white  cap- 
trarder,  is  golden  yellow.  Bnt  it  is  not  her  eyes  or  her 
liair  tfaat  make  Marie  so  attractive.  She  hnn  charmed 
young  and  old  alike  ever  since  she  came,  a  toilrlline  dam- 
sel of  two  years,  and  took  her  place  besiili-  hpr  mother.  In 
the  market  place  of  Aubette.  Madame  Hachplte's  is  tho 
best  fruit-stall  of  the  market.  No  one  else  cnn  show  such 
baskets  of  peaches  and  hampers  of  peart,  and  n*  to  the 
citrouilles  ami  polcrons,  their  reputation  is  so  pstablished, 
that  by  ten  o'clock  there  is  little  to  l>e  seen  of  them  among 
the  glowing  vegetables  which  deck  the  stall.  Such  rad- 
ishes are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  —  while  and  purple, 
nearly  as  large  as  carrots,  and  the  carrots  thcnisplves  like 
lumps  of  red  gold,  nestling  beneath  their  ft'alhered  topt, 
or  setting  off  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  cauliflowcM 
ranged  in  a  formal  row  in  front  of  tbem. 

But  Marie  has  always  eclipsed  all  other  beauty  in  the 
stall,  and  now  that  she  has  grown  too  big  to  tie  pntled  on 
the  cheek  and  kissed  by  grownup  admirpr.*,  she  has  a  host 
of  victims  in  the  town-youths,  and  the  stiinly  young  coun- 
trymen who  come  into  Aubette,  either  to  iTlnc  mntbcraand 
sisters  with  their  produce,  or  to  purchase  fur  them«elve». 

Madame  Hachette  has  weak  health,  and  Intely  Marie 
comes  often  to  the  market  by  herself,  and  is  abli-  to  flirt  to 
her  heart's  content,  unchecked  by  her  motlier's  presence. 
She  is  so  bright,  so  arch,  so  ready  with  a  sparkling  answer, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  her  stall  is  always  ihron?pil,  and  that 
her  fruit  and  her  vegetables  disappear  m  rayiiilly. 

There  is  an  extra  buzz  in  the  market  lo-dav  \  it  is  Sep- 
tember, the  epoch  of  the  Mascaret — for  tho  dreaded  flood- 
tide  seldom  visits  the  Seine  more  than  twice  a  year,  and 
always  draws  dwellers  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  even 
from  afar,  to  see  its  autumn  fury.  There  is  an  influx  ot 
strange  faces  in  the  tittle  Place  beneath  the  ric-hly- sculp- 
tured spire  of  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  AnSette,a« 
strangers  call  it,  although  it  is  only  the  parish  diorch  of 
the  quaint  little  town ;  and  a  certain  extra  excitement  ii 
communicated  to  the  sellers  under  the  cnnvss-covered 
booths  and  to  the  humbler  sellers  of  wares  in  ha*kets. 

Mademoiselle  Lesage,  a  short  plump  vonn;;  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  flits  in  and  out  of  the  rli'ilterin!;  crowd 
more  busily  than  usual.  Mademoiselle  holds  herself  a 
rank  above  the  country-folk  who  bring  in  their  poultry  and 
garden  produce  to  Aulxtte ;  in  token  of  this  *he  weara  » 
round,  lilack,  mushroom-shaped  hat  and  a  bollnnd  aproD, 
deep  pockets,  in  virtue  of  her  nflice.  for  Made- 
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I  enterprising  snirit;   she  is  also 


man.  so  when  she  found  herself  at  thir'y  years  old'  left 
alone  in  the  world,  with  a  plain  face  and  with  an  InsufB- 
cient  "dot,"  the  managed  to  give  the  town.council  of  Au- 
bette such  security  that  it  allowed  her  to  farm  the  market 
yearly  for  some  hundreds  of  franca 

Watch  her  this  morning  collecting  her  dues.  She  goei 
rapidly  from  stall  to  stall,  jingling  her  p'-ckels,  laughing 
and  chatting  with  thi*  farmers'  wives,  all  the  time  keeping 
a  hawk's  eye  on  the  basket  carriers,  not  one  of  whom  may 
presume  to  sell  so  much  as  an  onion  wiihont  the  weekly 
toll  of  one  sou.  Mademoiselle  darta  in  and  out  among 
them,  and  her  pocket*  swell  ont  in  front  aa  if  they  were 
■tnfied  with  apples. 
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She  has  left  Marie  Hachette's  stall  till  the  last  She 
crosses  over  to  it  now  with  slower  steps,  for  there  is  no 
means  of  darting  in  and  oat  here,  as  there  was  just  now 
among  the  basket-women.  Old  Floris  Mercoeur  has  cov- 
ered a  good-sized  space  on  the  ground  with  his  heap  of 
Kreen  and  yellow  melons  1/ing  on  straw,  and  he  stands  be- 
hind these  gesticulating  and  brandishing  the  knife  with 
which  he  slices  his  citronilles,  and  inveighing  against  the 
folly  of  his  customers. 

"  Will  mam'selle  believe,"  he  says,  addressing  Mademoi- 
selle LfCflage,  as  she  approaches,  and  wiping  his  knife  on 
his  much-patched  blouse,  '<  they  come  to  buy  fruit  of  a  re- 
ipectable  vegetable  seller,  and  they  don't  know  the  price 
of  a  melon;  ten  sous  for  a  cantaloupe  like  that"  —  his  blue 
eyes  gleam  furiously  under  his  frowning  gray  eyebrows  — 
^  ten  sous  1  ma  foi,  I  told  them  to  m  off,  and  buy 
chickens ; "  he  breaks  into  a  laugh,  and  points  to  a  tail, 
bent  old  gentleman,  who  seems  covered  with  confusion  at 
this  public  rebukf ,  and  sidles  his  way  out  of  the  throng 
without  attempting  an  answer. 

<^  Buy  a  turkey,  m'steur,"  a  smiling  dark- eyed  girl,  in  a 
close-setting  white  cap,  goes  on  with  the  ioKe,  and  points 
to  her  basket,  but  the  old  gentleman  has  had  enougn ;  he 
hurries  away,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  the  basket  in  which, 
divided  only  by  the  handle,  sit  two  fat  turkey  poults  and 
two  chickens ;  one  of  the  turkeys  stirs,  and  gets  a  winz 
free,  but  it  is  remorselessly  tucked  in  again,  and  reduced 
to  passive  endurance  with,  *<Keep  quiet  there,  ne  soyez 
pas  bdte." 

Mademoiselle  Lesa^e  approaches  Marie's  stall  at  a 
leisurely  pace;  she  wishes  to  see  her  ground  before  she 
speaks  ;  by  the  extra  sweetness  of  her  smile  one  might 
suppose  mademoiselle  dearly  loves  the  gay  little  beauty. 

<*  Bonjour,  Marie,"  she  says,  close  to  the  girl's  ear,  **  I 
am  glad  to  see  Madame  llachette  trusts  you  alone  again." 

Marie  does  exactly  that  which  mademoiselle  intends  to 
make  her  do,  —  she  starts  violently,  and  looks  annoyed. 

Elise  Lesage  glances  quickly  from  Marie  to  the  two 
young  men  who  stand  beside  her.  One  of  these,  tall,  well- 
dressed,  with  a  Jewish  face,  a  sparkling  pin  in  his  brilliant 
blue  scarf,  is  Alphonse  Poireau,  the  son  of  Monsieur  Poi- 
reau,  owner  of  the  large  clockmaker's  and  jeweller's  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  Place  next  the  church ;  the  other  is 
Nicolas  Marai?,  a  handsome  gypsy- looking  fellow,  with  no 
decided  occupation.  He  is  sometimes  at  work  on  his  un- 
cle*s  farm  at  Vatteville,  and  when  he  falls  out  with  his 
uncle,  which  is  not  seldom,  and  tires  of  Vatteville,  he 
comes  across  the  Seine,  and  gets  employed  by  L^on  Rous- 
sel,  the  chief  timber  merchant  of  Aubette. 

People  say  that  old  Marais,  the  miser  of  Vatteville, 
means  to  make  Nicolas  his  heir,  but  Nicolas  takes  no  pains 
to  please  the  old  man ;  he  goes  here  and  there  at  his  pleas- 
ure, a  favorite  wherever  he  shows  his  handsome  dark  eye» 
and  his  saucy  smile.  The  men  like  him  as  much  as  the 
women  do,  he  has  such  a  ready  amusing  tongue,  and  he 
never  says  a  spiteful  word.  So  that  more  than  one  of  the 
keen,  observant  poultry- sellers,  standing  beside  their 
baskets  near  Marie's  stall,  have  already  commented  on  the 
heavy  frown  with  which,  for  full  five  minutes,  Ldon  Rous- 
sel  has  regarded  Nicolas.  Lton  Roussel  stands  on  the 
pavement  opposite ;  be  is  middle-sized,  in  no  way  a  re- 
markable-lookin!^  person,  with  honest  brown  eyes,  and  a 
square,  sensible  face ;  his  father,  the  wealthy  timber  mer- 
chant on  the  Yvetdt  Road,  die<l  when  be  was  a  boy,  and 
L^n  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  citizens  of  Aubette. 
L^n  is  just -now  ostensibly  in  consultation  with  Monsieur 
Haulard,  tailor  and  town  councillor,  but  as  he  stands  at 
that  worthy's  shop  door,  he  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  Place,  and  is  exactly  opposite  the  stall  of  Marie 
Hachette. 

*'  Nicolas  is  out  of  favor  with  Monsieur  Roussel ;  he  has 
worked  ba<lly  in  the  timber-yard,  I  warrant  you,"  says  la 
m^  Robillard. 

^  Chut, chut!"  says  her  gossip,  Madelaine  Man^et,  and 
she  gives  at  the  same  time  a  pat  to  a  refractory  chicken, 
"Nicolas  looks  too  hard  at  Marie  llachette  —  ma  foi, 
there  are  men  in  the  manger  as  well  as  dogs  —  if  Monsieur 


L^n  wants  Marie  to  be  for  his  eyt^  only,  why  doea  he  mC 
ask  for  her  and  marry  her,  the  proud  simpleton  ?  " 

^  Ah,  but  look  you,  Madelaine,  Monsieur  L6od  it  noi 
proud :  he  never  turns  a  poor  man  from  his  door  withoat 
a  morsel  to  quiet  hunger,  and  he  must  be  elever,  or  hb 
business  would  not  prosper." 

La  m6re  Manget  shrugs  her  shoulders  ;  she  b  not  loof- 
headed  like  her  gossip. 

*<  Will  you  then  not  buy  turkeys  at  eight  francs  the 
couple,  ma  belle  dame  ?  "  she  cries  shrilly  to  a  passer-by. 

While  Marie  Hachette  recovers  herself,  Nicolas  aniveft 
Mam'selle  Lesage. 

'*  Pardon,  Mam'selle  Losage,  but  Mam'selle  Marie  it  not 
alone,"  he  says,  raising  his  cap  with  exquisite  politenest— 
Alphonse  Poireau  tries  to  follow  suit,  but  his  bow  is  stifT 
and  pompous  —  **  the  whole  market  is  her  body-guard,  and 
she  permits  Monsieur  Poireau  and  myself  to  acts  as  senti- 
aels"  —  Nicolas  throws  an  insinuating  glance  at  Marie, 
which  deepens  the  gloom  on  L^on  Routsers  face. 

Elise  Lesage  has  Uken  in  the  whole  situation,  and  ilie 
knows  exactly  where  to  look  for  the  timber  merchant 

An  uneasy  consciousness  makes  Marie  follow  her  glance; 
she  looks  red  and  confused  when  she  sees  L^n's  ttera, 
disapproving  face.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  her,  but  he 
withdraws  Uiem  the  moment  he  catches  her  glance  ud 
turns  to  Monsieur  Haulard. 

Marie  bites  her  pretty  red  undei^lip,  —  she  can  hardly 
keep  from  crying. 

"  If  we  were  alone  and  he  scolded  me,  I  would  not  mind, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  frown  at  me  before  the  whole  towu ; 
it  is  enough  to  compromise  me ;  it  will  be  said  presently 
that  I  am  a  bold  girl,  and  I  am  not  bold,  I  only  amuse  my- 
self, and  never  move  a  step  from  my  stall  to  speak  to  «oy 
one  —  it  is  much  too  bad." 

She  gulped  down  a  lump  in  her  throat,  and  gave  Nfeolat 
Marais  a  smile  that  made  tlie  clockmaker  long  to  knock 
his  rival's  head  against  the  gray  wall  of  the  old  church. 

"Sentinels!"  Elise  Lesage  langhs;  "is  Marie  afraid, 
then,  that  some  one  will  steal  her  ?  " 

"  Marie  is  afraid  of  nothing.  Mademoiselle  Lesage  — 
the  little  beauty  is  glad  to  be  able  to  vent  her  vexation — 
"  what  right  has  she  to  call  me  Marie?  "  she  says  to  Nico- 
las, in  a  very  audible  undertone. 

Mademoiselle's  black  eyes  close  till  they  look  like  Udcs  ; 
Marie  does  not  see  her  face,  but  Nicolas  Marais  shivert, 
he  hardly  knows  why. 

A  restraint  has  come  over  the  merry  trio,  and  Nicolas 
abhors  restraint. 

"  Tiens  !  "  he  says  carelessly,  "  there  is  a  fresh  bevy  el 
basket  women ;  have  they  paid  toll,  Mam'felle  Lesage?* 

Elise  ttarts  off  like  a  greyhound,  and  Marie  forgett  her 
vexation,  and  laughs  out  merrily  at  Nicolas's  ruse. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  gone.  She  is  such  a  busybody  ;  **  the 
girl  looks  across  to  see  what  has  become  of  Ldon  —  he  b 
talking  to  Mademoiselle  Lesage. 

Alphonse  Poireau  has  kept  silence,  but  he  has  obterved. 
"  I  should  not  like  to  offend  Mam'selle  Elise,"  he  uif% 
"  her  e)  es  are  so  like  a  snake's." 


II. 


Market  day  has  come  and  gone  again.  Marie  Hachette 
was  not  happy  as  she  went  home  last  Saturday,  but  to-day 
her  heart  aches  sorely  as  she  goes  along  the  dusty  road  to 
Sf.  Gertrude.  Last  Saturday  was  the  first  Market-day 
this  year  that  Ldon  Roussel  has  not  helped  her  into  her 
cart,  and  taken  a  friendly  leave  of  her,  but  he  disappeared 
before  market  was  over,  and  to-day  he  was  not  there  at  all 

"And  he  might  have  walked  homo  with  me."  Tean 
are  in  poor  little  Marie's  eyes.  Ldon  Roussel  has  seemed 
her  own  special  property,  and  he  has  not  been  to  her 
mother's  house  for  a  fortnight.  "  And  if  he  had  been  ■! 
marlcet  to-day,  he  would  have  been  content  with  me. 
Poor  Nicolas  must  be  ill  indeetl  to  stay  away  from  market; 
ma  foi,  I  have  been  d  jU  all  alone.  Elise  Lesage  was  civil, 
for  a  wondf  r.  It  was  good  of  her  to  say  she  would  take 
charge  of  my  mother's  note.    I  hope  she  will  give  old 
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Maraiii'  note  safely  to  his  nephew.  I  wonder  why  she 
goes  to  see  Nicolas.' " 

As  she  sajs  the  words  a  strange  foreboding  seizes  Marie ; 
-she  cannot  tell  what  causes  it,  but  her  old  dislike  to  Elise 
rises  up,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  fear. 

**  I  ought  to  have  given  Nicolas  the  note  myself —  and 
jet — my  mother  said  '  sive  it  to  him  in  the  market,*  she 
<Lid  not  bid  me  go  ader  him  to  his  lodging." 

The  road  is  very  Ions  and  very  dusty ;  it  is  not  an  in- 
teresting way  out  of  Aubette,  except  that  being  cut  on  the 
hill-side,  it  is  raised  high  above  the  little  river,  meander- 
ing through  the  osier  meadows  on  the  lefV,  and  also  (com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  old  church ;  but  Marie 
does  not  turn  back  to  look  at  the  church,  her  heart  is  too 
heavy  to  take  interest  in  anything  out  of  herself.  She  has 
lef^  the  cart  behind  to  bring  out  the  crockery  and  new 
•chairs  which  she  has  purchased  for  her  mother,  and  she 
wishes  she  had  stayed  in  Aubette  till  her  cargo  was 
packed. 

All  at  once  a  new  thought  comes,  her  eyes  brighten, 
«nd  she  walks  on  more  quickly. 

A  wood  clothes  the  hilly  side  of  the  road^but  on  the 
left  there  is  a  steep  descent  into  the.  valley,  and  the  road 
is  bordered  either  by  scattered  cottages  or  by  an  irregular 
hawthorn  hedge  on  the  edge  of  the  descent.  A  little  way 
on  there  is  a  gap  in  this  hedge,  and,  looking  down,  you  see 
a  long,  steep  flight  of  steps,  with  wooden  edges.  At  the 
foot  stands  a  good  sized  house  —  divided  now  into  several 
•cottages  —  the  walls  are  half  timbered  with  wood  set  cross- 
wise in  the  plaster,  between  two  rows  of  uprights ;  ladders, 
iron  hoops,  and  a  bird-cage  hang  against  the  wall,  and  over 
the  door  is  a  wooden  shelf  with  scarlet  geraniums;  there 
is  a  desolate  garden,  divided  into  three  by  a  lattice  fence 
and  a  hedge,  and  over  the  last  a  huge-leaved  citrouille  has 
clambered,  and  one  of  its  orange-hned  fruits  lies  on  the 
top. 

Marie  knows  that  Nicolas  Marais  sometimes  lodges  in 
one  of  these  cottages,  but  she  knows  too  that  the  prop- 
erty belongs  to  Ldon  Roussel,  and  that  he  lives  close  by : 
a  blush  comes  to  the  girl's  cheeks,  she  may  see  Ldon  there. 
She  stops  opposite  the  steps  and  looks  down.  Elise 
Lesage  is  coming  out  of  the  doorway,  but  she  is  talking 
over  her  shoulder  to  some  one  behind  her;  Marie  sees 
her  put  her  fingers  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  her  brown 
hoUand  apron,  pull  out  something,  and  give  it  to  her  com- 
panion. 

Marie  draws  a  deep  breath. 

"  Wow  I  have  wronged  her  I  Ever  since  I  gave  her  the 
note  of  my  mother  I  have  felt  anxious  and  troubled ;  Elise 
seems  so  spiteful  to  me  that  I  feared  she  might  somehow 
get  me  into  trouble  with  it,  and  yet  I  don't  know  how." 

There  are  footsteps  coming  along  the  road,  but  Marie 
does  not  look  round ;  in  the  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  to- 
wards Elise  she  is  eager  to  make  atonement.  She  leans 
on  the  handrail  that  goes  down  the  steps,  waiting  for 
Mademoiselle  I^sa^e;  if  she  had  listened  she  would  have 
noticed  that  the  footsteps  have  come  nearer,  and  have 
suddenly  ceased. 

Nicolas  Mirais  comes  forward  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
then  Elise  looks  up  and  sees  Marie. 

She  smiles  and  nods. 

'*  I  am  coming,"  she  calls  up  in  her  rasping  voice,  and 
«he  seems  in  hivrh  haste  to  get  to  the  young  girl;  but 
Marie  sees  that  she  looks  beyond  her  at  some  one  or  some- 
thin2  else.  The  girl  glances  over  her  shoulder,  and  there 
b  Leon  Roussel,  but  he  does  not  care  to  look  at  her.  Hu 
eyes  are  fixed  sternly  on  Nicolas  Marais,  but  Nicolas  does 
not  seem  to  care  for  his  employer's  anger ;  he  is  smiling 
rapturously  up  at  Marie,  and  as  she  now  looks  at  him,  she 
sees  that  he  holds  her  mother's  note  in  his  finorers,  he 
kisses  his  hand  to  her,  and  puts  the  note  to  his  lips  and 
kisses  it  tvrice. 

Marie  grows  crimson.  Elise,  who  has  just  reached  the 
top  of  the  tteps,  laughs,  and  Ldon  Roussel  stands  an 
instant,  pale  and  defiant,  and  then  turns  back  towards 
Aubette. 

*'  Stay,  stay,  Monsieur  Ldon."    Elbe  darts  afler  him  — 


then  stopping  suddenly,  she  nods  back  at  Marie  —  *'  stop 
and  talk  to  Nicolas,  mon  enfant,  soyez  tranquille,  I  wiU 
make  it  all  right  for  you  with  Monsieur  RousseV  and  she 
hurries  on  in  pursuit. 

But  Marie  is  too  angry  with  Nicolas  to  give  him  even  a 
moment. 

**  How  dares  he  kiss  his  hand  to  me,  and  Ldon  will  think 
that  I  wrote  that  note  to  Nicolas,  and  how  can  1  ever  tell 
him  the  truth ;  will  Elise  Lesage  tell  him  ?  " 

She  had  only  a  faint  hope,  and  then  she  reproached 
herself;  why  should  not  Mademoiselle  Lesage  tell  the 
tfuth  ?  She  was  cross  and  spiteful,  but  then,  poor  thing, 
she  was  old  and  ugly,  and,  **  it  may  be,"  Marie  thought, 
**  that  one  is  not  half  thankful  enough  for  one's  giils,  and 
that  it  is  very  irritating  to  be  plain;  it  is  Alphonse 
Poireau  who  has  made  me  think  evil  of  Elise,  and  one 
should  not  cherish  evil  thoughts." 

Marie  went  home  happier  and  lighter-hearted ;  that 
little  glimpse  of  Ldon  had  quieted  the  sore  longing  at  her 
heart,  and  at  first  the  joy  of  having  seen  him  made  her 
dwell  less  on  his  stem  looks  and  his  avoidance  of  herself. 

She  came  to  the  broad  grassed  turning  that  leads  off 
the  main  road  to  St  Gertrude.  A  saddled  donkey  was 
grazing  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  ai\  old  woman  sat  on 
a  stone  post  She  juibped  up  when  she  saw  Marie.  She 
had  looked  tall  as  she  sat ;  she  was  as  broad  as  she  was 
long  now  she  stood  erect  in  her  dark  striped  gown,  black 
jacket,  and  white  cap,  with  its  plain  border,  and  lappets 
pinned  together  over  her  forehead. 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  she  spoke,  in  a  short,  bustling  voice, 
a  voice  that  would  have  been  cheering  if  it  had  been  less 
restless,  "  hast  thou  then  seen  Ldon  Roussel,  Marie  ?  Hast 
thou  learned  the  reason  of  his  absence  ?  " 

Marie's  tender,  sweet  look  vanished;  she  tossed  her 
pretty  head,  and  pouted. 

^  Ldon  was  not  at  the  market,  but  I  saw  him  as  I  came 
home,  only  he  was  not  close  to  me,  so  we  did  not  speak." 
.     *<  Didst  thou  see  that  vaurien  Nicolas?  " 

*'Yes,  I  saw  him;"  Marie  blushed,  and  her  mother 
burst  out  into  angry  words. 

**  Foolish,  trifiing  child  that  thou  art ;  thou  lovest  that 
black- eyed,  ^ypsy  boy,  and  for  him «— the  idle  vagabond 

—  thou  hast  flung  away  the  best  parti  in  Aubette.  Ciel  1 
whst  do  I  say  ?  in  Bolbec  itself  there  is  no  one  with  better 
pro{(pects  than  Ldon  Roussel." 

Madame  Hachette  always  failed  in  managing  her 
daughter.    Marie  smiled,  and  kept  down  her  indignation. 

*<  I  hardly  know  that,"  she  said,  *'  old  Marais  will  make 
Nicolas  his  heir,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  rich  a  miser 
is.    Nicolas  has  thy  letter  about  the  rent" 

She  crossed  the  road,  caught  the  donkey  by  the  bridle, 
and  held  him  ready  for  her  mother  to  mount. 

Madame  Hachette  went  on  grumbling,  but  Mouton  the 
donkey  soon  drew  her  anger  on  himself,  and  by  the  time 
the  three  reached  the  triande  of  gray,  half-timbered 
cottages  which  surround  the  old  church  of  St.  Gertrude, 
the  easy,  sieve-like  nature  of  the  woman  had  recovered 
from  its  vexation. 

**  Hoik  1  Jeanne,  Jeanne*  run  then  and  take  Mouton  firom 
Mam'selle  Marie,  who  is  tired  with  the  market  Come, 
then,  mon  chou,  and  tell  me  the  news." 

Madame  Hachette  rolled  off  her  donkey,  and  then  rolled 
on  into  the  house.- 

III. 

Marie  Hachette  was  ill,  much  too  ill  to  go  to  market. 

**  I  will  go;  do  not  vex  thyself,  my  child,  and  I  will  see 
our  good  doctor,  and  bring  thee  back  a  tisane." 

The  bustling  woman,  with  her  blue  eyes  and  light  eye- 
lashes, bent  down  and  kissed  Marie's  forehead,  and  then 
departed. 

"  A  tisane ; "  the  bright  blue  eyes  were  so  dull  and 
languid,  now,  half-closed  by  the  heavy,  white  eyelids ;  *<  I 
wonder  if  even  Dr.  Gudroult  is  wise  enough  to  cure  the 
heart  when  it  aches  like  mine.  Ah,  Ldon,  I  did  not  think 
you  could  be  so  hard,  so  cruel ;  and  how  could  you  know 

—  how  could  you  see  into  my  heart  while  I  stood  laughing 
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•o  tbolifihlv  with  Nicolas  and  Monsieur  Poireau.  If  that 
deceitful  tllise  Lesage  had  not  teased  me  abont  L^n,  it 
might  have  been  ditferent ;  but  I  could  not  let  her  think 
I  cared  for  him  ader  what  she  said." 

She  leaned  back  her  head  and  cried  bitterly. 

Madame  Uachette  was  more  serious  than  usual  on  her 
way  to  the  market.  Matters  were  getting  tangled,  she 
thought.  Ldon  Ronssel  had  begun  to  oe  a  regular  Sunday 
visitor  at  the  cottage,  and  now  three  weeks  and  more  had 
gone  by,  and  he  had  not  come,  and  a  gossip  who  had 
walked  home  from  church  with  her,  over-niglit,  had  told 
Madame  Hachette  that  Mademoiselle  Lesage  was  going  to 
marry  a  Monsieur  Roussel  —  whether  it  was  L€on,  or  a 
Monsieur  Roussel  of  some  other  place  than  Aubette,  her 
gossip  could  not  affirm  —  and  in  this  uncertainty  the 
mother's  heart  was  troubled.  She  was  very  proud  of 
Marie's  beauty  and  graceful  ways,  and  she  had  thought  it 
a  just  tribute  when  the  young  timber-merchant  had  asked 
her  permission  to  call  at  the  cottage,  and  now,  when  she 
had  been  expecting  that  his  aunt,  La  Mbre  Th^r^se,  the 
Superior  of  the  Convent  du  Sacrd  Cceur  in  Aubette,  would 
send  for  her  in  order  that  the  demand  for  her  daughter's 
hand  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  might  be 
settled,  had  come,  first,  L^n  Roussel's  strange  absence  and 
the  yu\t9  of  Nicolas  Marais,  and  now  this  gossip  about 
Eiise  Lesage. 

**  I  will  know  the  rights  of  it  to-day,''  Madame  Hachette 
thinks,  and  she  lashes  out  at  Mouton  in  an  unusual 
fashion. 

The  first  customer  at  her  stall  is  Madame  Haulard,  the 
wife  of  the  tailor  and  town-councillor. 

'*  How  is  Marie  ?  "  says  Madame  Haulard,  **  the  market 
does  not  seem  itself  witoout  Marie  Hachette." 

Madame  Hachette  smiles,  but  she  sighs  too. 

•<My  poor  little  girl  is  ill;"  and  then  her  eves  run 
round  the  market  to  fix  on  Mademoiselle  Lesage,  bustling 
in  and  out  among  her  clients;  **have  you  then  heard 
that  Klise  lesage  is  to  be  married  ?  *'  she  says,  in  a  low, 
cautious  voice. 

Madame  Haulard's  flat,  good-tempered  face  grows 
troubled. 

**  Ah,  yes,  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  it — listen  to  that 
noisy  fellow,"  and  then  she  points  to  Floris  Mercosur,  who 
is  gesticulating  and  vehement  as  usual. 

She  is  surprised  to  find  her  arm  tightly  grasped  by  the 
large  hand  of  the  fruit-seller. 

''  Madame  Haulard,  tell  me  the  truth,  who  is  to  marry 
with  Elise  Lesage  ?  " 

Madame  Haulard  leads  a  very  tranquil  life;  her  hus- 
band is  the  mo.^t  placid  man  in  Aubette,  and  she  has  never 
had  any  children  to  disturb  the  calm  of  existence. 

She  is  rufilod  and  shocked  by  Madame  Hachette's 
vehemence ;  she  bridles,  and  releases  her  plump  arm. 

**  Ma  foi,  my  friend,  what  will  you  ?  gossip  comes,  and 

gossip  goes !  I  believe  all  I  hear,  that  is  but  convenable  ; 
ut  then,  look  you,  I  am  auite  as  willing  to  believe  in  the 
contradiction  which  so  frequently  follows  ;  one  should 
never  excite  one's  self  about  anythmg ;  be  sure  of  this,  my 
friend,  exi<'itement  is  bad  for  Uie  nerves.  What  is  salsify 
a  bundle  to-day?" 

Madame  Hachette,  as  has  been  said,  has  a  sieve-like 
nature  with  regard  to  the  passing  away  of  wrath,  but  still 
her  anger  is  easily  roused. 

*Mt  would  be  simpler  to  tell  me  what  you  have  heard," 
she  says,  in  a  ver>  snappish  accent;  *<  when  I  want  a 
lecture  I  can  get  it  from  Monsieur  le  Curd." 

Madame  Haulard  has  felt  unwilling  to  tell  her  news;  but 
this  aggravating  sentence  goads  it  out  of  her  month. 

**  It  is  to  Mouiiieur  Roussel,  the  timber-merchant,  that 
Elise  Lesage  is  to  be  married ;  see,  he  is  talking  to  her 
now." 

There  is  a  slight  tone  of  satisfaction  in  Madame  Hau- 
lard's smooth  voice,  and  yet  in  her  heart  she  is  sorry  for 
her  friend's  disappointment ;  all  the  market-place  of  Au- 
bette have  given  Ldon  Roussel  to  the  charming  Marie. 

*'  Ldon  Roussel  1  why  she  is  as  old  as  he  is,  older ;  and 
ma  foi,  how  ugly  1  and  her  parents,  no  one  knows  where 


they  came  from  ;  and  she  —  she  U  nothing  but  a  money- 
grubber." 

The  day  is  tedious  to  Madame  Hachette ;  she  tries  to 
•peak  to  Ldon,  but  he  avotds  her  with  a  disUnt  bow. 

There  b  not  even  Alphonse  Poireau  to  help  her,  only 
little  Pierre  Trotin  comet  and  carries  her  baakeU  to  the 
donkey-cart 

She  calls  at  the  doctor's  house,  but  she  cannot  sea  him. 
Madame  Hachette's  heart  has  not  been  so  heavy  since  her 
husband  died. 

'^It  is  that  serpent"  —  she  wipes  her  eves  on  a  hoffs 
blue  and  yellow  pocket-handkerchief  —  ^  who  has  done  it 
all,  and  my  poor,  unsuspecting  child  has  flirted  with  Nico- 
las, and  made  the  way  easy.  Ciel !  what  do  I  know;  it  is 
possible  that  Marie  loves  Nicolas,  and  is  willing  to  throw 
herself  away  on  a  vaurien  with  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  and 
the  news  will  not  grieve  her  as  it  has  grieved  me." 

She  meets  her  servant  Jeanne  at  the  entrance  of  the 
road,  and  gives  op  the  donkey-cart  to  her  care.  Then  ahe 
goes  on  sorrowfully  and  silently  to  find  Marie. 

The  door  stands  ajar  just  as  she  left  it.  She  goes  in 
more  quietly  than  usual,  but  Marie  hears  her. 

The  girl  sits  just  where  her  mother  left  her  in  the  morn- 
ing :  the  loaf  of  bread  lies  untouched ;  it  is  plain  that 
Marie  has  gone  without  breakfast;  her  face  is  very  pale, 
and  her  eyes  fix  strainingly  on  her  mother,  but  she  does 
not  speak. 

Madame's  vexation  makes  her  cross,  and  Marie's  pals 
face  increases  her  trouble. 

«'  How  naughty  thou  art,  then,  Marie  1  and  I  set  thee  a 
knife  and  a  plate,  thou  hadst  but  to  stretch  out  thy  hand. 
Ciel  I  but  the  market  tires."  *  She  cuts  a  slice  of  bread  for 
her  daughter,  and  then  she  seats  herself. 

'*  Mother,"  Marie  bends  forward  and  shades  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  *'  didst  thou  see  L^n  Roussel  ?  " 

Madame's  shoulders  go  up  to  her  ears  in  a  heave  of  db- 
gust 

<'  Thou  mavst  as  well  know  it,  Marie,  L<k>n  Roussel  is 
promised  to  Elise  Lesage,  and  they  were  together  in  the 
market ;  see  what  thy  folly  has  caused." 

But  Marie  scarcely  hears  her  mother's  reproaches  ;  the 
blood  flies  up  to  her  face,  and  then  it  leaves  her  paler  than 
before.  She  bends  lower — lower  yet,  until  she  overkMd- 
ances  and  falls,  like  a  crushed  lily,  at  her  mother's  feet. 

IV. 

«'  How  is  Marie  Hachette,"  Monsieur  Haulard  a^ka  of 
Monsieur  Gueroult,  the  doctor  of  Aubette,  as  he  meeta  hiia 
hunring  through  the  Rue  de  la  Boucherie. 

**  Ma  foi,  she  is  better,  the  poor  child,  but  she  mast  be 
careful  this  winter"  — then  seeing  Haulard  look  anxioas,^ 
the  good  doctor  says,  **  but  she  is  so  far  better  that  I  have 
discontinued  my  visits ;  1  have  given  Marie  leave  to  come 
to  Aubette." 

<'  That  is  good  news,"  says  Haulard,  as  the  doctor  shooU 

East  him,  and  the  tailor  tells  the  next  person  he  meeta  that 
Isrie  Hachette  is  as  well  as  ever,  and  is  coming  to  market 
as  usual. 

It  is  Ldon  Roussel  to  whom  he  tells  this,  and  Monaienr 
Haulard  is  pained  at  the  young  man's  want  of  interest. 

*'  One  would  have  thoueht,'  he  says  to  his  wife,  when  he 
reaches  his  shop,  **  that  Roussel  was  displeased  with  Marie 
for  recovering  ner  health." 

**  Perhaps  he  thinks  she  will  make  a  fool  of  herself,  now 
she  is  well  again,  by  marrying  Nicolas  Marais ;  I  hear  they 
are  lovers." 

<*  It  is  a  pity,"  sai  s  the  dutiful  husband ;  '*  girls  should 
not  choose  for  themselves ;  you  did  not,  my  dear,  and  that 
is  why  our  life  has  gone  so  easily."      -  , 

But  Marie  is  not  really  as  strong  as  the  doctor  pro- 
nounces her  to  be;  her  cheeks  are  hollow,  and  the  color  on 
them  is  feverish  and  uncertain.  If  she  could  get  away  from 
home  she  would  have  more  chance  of  mending.  Madame 
Hachette's  sorrow  at  her  daughter's  changed  looks  expends 
itself  in  querulous  remonstrance  on  th<^  folly  of  flirtin|r,  and 
on  the  good-for-nothing  qualities  of  Nicolas  Marais.     Nioo- 
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las  has  come  to  inquire  for  Marie,  but  Madame  Hachette 
received  him  so  UDcourteouslj,  that  the  poor  fellow  contents 
himself  with  hovering  about,  on  the  chance  of  meeting 
Marie  alone. 

But  he  never  sees  her,  although  the  rumor  grows  strong 
in  St.  Gertrude,  and  is  walled  on  to  Aubette,  tliat  Nicolas 
and  Marie  will  be  married  as  soon  as  she  gets  well  enough 
to  see  about  wedding  clothes. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  October,  a  bright,  clear  morning, 
the  red  and  yellow  leaves  come  swidlv  to  the  ground,  with 
a  sudden  snap  from  the  twigs  that  held  them ;  the  rabbits 
move  about  briskly,  and  a  couple  of  field  mice,  in  search  of 
winter  store,  run  across  the  road,  nearly  under  Marie's 
feet. 

Marie's  cheeks  are  rosy  with  the  fresh,  crisp  air,  but  she 
does  not  look  eay  or  happy.  Life  seems  to  have  got  into  a 
hard  knot,  which  the  poor  little  girl  finds  no  power  to  un- 
tie. Market-day  used  to  be  a  i^te  to  Marie,  but  to-day  she 
considers  it  a  penance  to  be  sent  into  Aubette.  She  is  not 
going  to  hold  her  stall  —  ah,  no,  she  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough  for  such  a  fatigue  —  but  Madame  Hachette  has  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  Jeanne  cannot  be  trusted 
to  buy  the  weekly  provision  of  groceries.  So .  Marie  must 
20.  She  shtinks,  as  she  goes  along,  at  the  thought  of  see- 
ing Ldon  Roussel.  There  is  another  thought  which  she 
will  not  face  —  that  it  is  possible  L^on  and  Elise  Lesage 
will  be  together  in  the  market-place. 

'*  I  need  not  go  into  the  Grande  Place  at  all,"  the  poor 
child  says,  "  I  can  get  all  I  want  at  the  shop  of  Monsieur 
Leblanc  in  the  Rue  des  bona  Enfants,"  and  she  goes  there 
when  she  reaches  Aubette. 

But  Marie  has  miscalculated  her  strength.  She  grows 
so  suddenly  white  that  Monsieur  Leblanc,  the  kind  Spicier 
of  the  Rue  des  bons  Enfants,  takes  her  into  his  daugnter's 
room,  and  makes  her  lie  down  on  the  little  sofa.  Marie 
lies  there,  with  widely-opened  eyes,  wondering  how  she  shall 
get  back  to  St.  Gertrude. 

'*  You  are  to  lie  still  till  Th^r^se  comes  in  from  market," 
the  old  man  says,  '*  and  then  she  will  arrange  about  your 
going  home." 

Marie  lies  gazing  dreamily  at  the  blue-papered  ceiling. 
*<  I  used  to  think  Th^r^se  Leblanc  a  cross  old  maid,"  she 
thinks ;  **  shall  I  be  a  cross  old  maid,  too?  " 

And  then  the  pale  stricken  girl  holds  up  her  thin  hand, 
looks  at  it,  and  sighs. 

**  I  shall  not  be  old ;  I  shall  die  soon  ;  poor  mother,  she 
will  forgive  Nicolas  when  I  am  gone  away  1 " 

There  is  a  bustle  in  the  shop,  but  Marie  does  not  heed 
it ;  she  smiles  when  Th^r^se  comes  in,  but  she  is  too  weak 
•  to  talk  —  too  weak  to  make  any  objection  when  she  hears 
that  fk  farmer,  who  lives  some  miles  bevond  St.  Gertrude, 
has  undertaken  to  convey  her  in  his  huge,  green-hooded 
wagon,  as  far  as  the  cross-road. 

Thdrd^e  stands  over  her  while  she  eats  apiece  of  bread 
and  drinks  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  the  farmer,,  a  stout 
old  Norman,  in  a  gray  blouse,  helps  her  into  the  back  of 
the  wagon,  and  makes  a  comfortable  resingplace  for  hcAr 
on  some  of  the  hay,  still  left  unsold,  under  the  lofty, 
arched  roof. 

V. 

^  Get  up,  my  friend,  get  up ;  you  will  reach  Yvetdt 
sooner  if  I  give  you  a  lift  than  if  vou  wait ;  the  diligence 
does  not  leave  Aubette  till  six  o'clock,  remember,  and  my  • 
old  horses  get  over  the  ground  surely,  if  not  quickly." 

Marie  rouses  from  a  sort  of  a  doze,  but  she  cannot  see 
the  farmer  or  the  wayfarer  to  whom  he  speaks ;  a  pile  of 
new  fruit-baskets  fills  up  the  middle  of  the  huge  vehicle, 
and  makes  a  wall  between  Marie  and  the  driving-seat. 

'*  Well,  mon  gars,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you,  and 
the  town  gossip  of  Aubette  tells  me  more  of  your  affairs 
than  you  ever  condescend  to  inform  your  cousin  of —  ah, 
ma  foi,  your  mother  was  different,  L^on.  Dame,  I  could 
never  pass  her  door  after  your  father  died  but  she  would 
stop  my  wagon,  and  ask  me  for  just  five  minutes'  counsel, 
but  you  young  ones  are  all  alike,  the  world  has  got  a  new 
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pivot  it  seems,  for  this  generation,  and  it  will  move  round 
more  easily  when  we  gray  beards  are  all  kicked  out." 

<*  I  do  not  think  so,  for  one  "  —  Marie  has  known  she 
must  hear  Ldon  Roussel's  voice,  and  yet  her  heart  throbs 
violently  at  his  first  words  —  "  but,. my  cousin,  what  is  the 
news  that  thou  hast  learned  about  me  in  Aubette  V  —  is  it 
good  or  bad  news  ?  " 

**  Well,  the  news  varies ;  sometimes  I  hear  thee  coupled 
with  one  girl,  and  then  again  with  another,  till  I  do  not 
know  what  to  think ;  L^n,  I  am  afraid  thou  art  fickle." 

There  is  a  pause,  Marie  raises  herself  on  one  elbow  and 
listens  breathlessly ;  it  never  comes  to  her  mind  that  she  is 
listening  to  talk  not  intended  for  her  ears. 

'*  Weil,  man,"  the  farmer  seems  nettled,  <*  why  not  speak 
out  and  say  thou  art  promised  to  old  Lesage's  daughter  ?  " 

''  Because  I  am  not  promised  to  her." 

Marie  stifles  a  sob  —  it  seems  as  if  her  heart  cannot  much 
longer  hold  in  its  agitation  —  she  longs  so  intensely  for  the 
farmer's  next  question  and  for  Leon's  answer. 

''  Art  thou  then  promised  to  the  beauty  of  the  market, 
the  litUe  Marie?" 

There  is  no  pause  this  time.  Leon's  words  come  out 
rapidly,  and  witn  bitter  emphasis. 

**  No,  Marie  Hachette  is  going  to  marry  Marais  of  Vatte- 
viUe." 

"  Marry  I  ma  foi,  I  hear  the  gu*l  is  very  ill,  tiens  I  —  I 
forget — there  is  a  sick  girl  in  the  wagon  now  —  chut  1 " 

It  seems  to  the  listener  that  lAotk  spoke  heedless  of  the 
farmer's  last  word. 

**  Once  again  the  town  gossip  has  deceived  you,  MicheL 
I  heard  a  week  ago,  and  Haulard  had  then  just  learned  it 
from  the  doctor  Gudroult,  that  Marie  Hachette  is  as  well 
and  gay  as  ever.  I  believe  she  has  come  back  to  the  mar- 
ket" 

No  reply. 

The  silence  that  follows  oppresses  Marie  —  a  cense  of 
guilt  steals  over  her.  ^ 

It  is  not  likely  that  old  Michel  Roussel  knew  who  she 
was  when  he  helped  her  into  the  wagon.  She  remembers 
now  that  Ldon  has  told  her  of  his  rich  cousin  at  Yvetdt, 
she  must  get  out  soon,  and  then  L^on  will  see  her,  and 
know  that  she  has  heard  him.  She  is  sick  with  shame. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  honest  to  have  betrayed  her 
presence  ?  —  it  is  too  late  now. 

'*  And  I  cannot — I  have  not  the  courage." 

Marie  crouches  closer  under  the  wall  of  baskets. 

Suddenly  L^on  speaks. 

<*  Well,  Michel,  I  will  get  out  here,"  he  says ;  *<  do  not 
listen  to  the  gossips  of  Aubette,  my  good  cousin." 

The  wagon  stops;  Marie  hears  farewells  exchanged, 
and  then  on  they  ^og  acrain  to  St.  Gertrude. 

Marie's  heart  la  suddenly  stilled,  its  painful  throbbing 
and  fluttering  subside,  it  sinks  like  leaa.  Ldon  is  gone, 
and  she  has  flung  away  her  only  chance  of  telling  him 
that  Nicolas  Marais  never  has  been,  never  will  be  more 
to  her  than  a  friend. 

*'  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am !  I  may  often  see  him,  but  how 
can  I  say  this,  and  just  now  the  way  was  open." 

When  Farmer  Roussel  stops  the  wagon  again,  and 
comes  round  to  the  back  to  help  Marie  out,  he  finds  her 
sobbing  bitterly. 

**  Here  we  are  at  St.  Grertrude  —  but,  ma  foi,  it  is  child- 
ish, ma  belle,"  he  says  kindly,  '*  to  go  spoiling  your  pretty 
eyw  because  you  feel  ill ;  courage,  you  will  soon  be  well 
if  you  eat  and  drink  and  keep  a  light  heart" 

He  helps  her  down  tenderly,  and  shakes  both  her  hands 
in  his  before  he  lets  her  go. 

<*  Well,"  he  says,  as  he  rolls  up  on  to  the  seat,  *'  I  won- 
der I  had  not  asked  for  a  kiss ;  she  is  rarely  pretty,  poor 
child." 

Marie  stands  still  just  where  she  found  her  mother 
seated  on  that  evening  which,  so  it  seems  to  the  girl,  began 
all  her  misery  —  but  till  now  through  all  there  has  been 
hope  —  the  hope  given  by  disbelief  in  Ldon's  engagement 
to  Elise  Lesage.  Now  there  is  the  sad  terrible  certainty 
that  Ldon  believes  her  false.  Marie  knows  that  though 
she  has  never  pledged  faith,  still  her  eyes  have  shown 
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L^n  feelings  wbich  no  other  man  has  seen  in  them.  For 
a  moment  she  feels  nerved  to  a  kind  of  desperatioif ;  she 
will  go  and  seek  Leon  and  tell  him  the  truth,  tell  him  that 
some  one  has  set  on  foot  this  false  report  of  her  promise  to 
Nicolas  Marais. 

She  turns  asain  towards  the  high  road,  and  then  her 
heart  sinks.  How  can  she  seek  Ldon  ?  It  is  plain  he 
does  not  love  her ;  and  if  she  makes  this  confession  will  it 
not  be  a  tacit  avowal  of  love  for  himself? 

The  wt^ight  at  ber  heart  seems  to  burden  her  limbs. 
She  dra^s  on  towards  home  wearily  and  slowly. 

The  road  turns  suddenly  into  St.  Gertrude  and  takes  a 
breathinjs:  ppace  at  a  sharp  angle  with  a  breadth  of  grass 
bordered  by  a  clump  of  nut-trees. 

Before  Marie  reaches  the  nut-trees  she  sees  Ldon  Rous- 
sel  standing  beside  them.  She  stops,  but  he  has  been 
waiting  for  her  cominj; ;  he  comes  forward  to  meet  her. 

'*  fion  soir,  Marie,"  he  speaks  very  coldly,  **  1  have  been 
to  your  cottage  to  inquire  for  you,"  he  raises  his  cap,  but 
he  makes  no  elfort  to  take  her  hand,  *<  and  then  I  neard 
vou  were  expected  home  from  Aubette.  I  did  not  know 
bow  ill  you  had  been  till  today,  Marie ;  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it;  I  had  been  told  you  were  quite  recovered." 

His  cold,  hard  manner  wounds  her  sorely. 

^'  Oh,  J  am  better,  thank  you,"  but  as  she  speaks  ber 
sight  grows  dizzy ;  she  would  fall  if  L^n  did  not  catch 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  feels  that  he  clasps  her  closely  to  him  for  an  instant, 
and  then  he  looses  his  hold. 

**  Thank  you; "  she  frees  herself.  *'  I  am  better,  I  will 
go  home  now,  Monsieur  Koussel." 

He  takes  oif  his  cap  and  bows  mechanically,  and  Marie 
turns  towards  St.  Gertrude. 

But  she  does  not  move,  she  has  no  power  to  go  forward ; 
an  impulse  stronger  than  her  will  holds  her.  She  looks 
round,  Ldon  has  not  moved  either.  He  stands  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

''  I  must  tell  you  something,"  she  says. 

Ldon  starts ;  he  has  never  heard  Marie  speak  in  such  a 
humble  tone. 

'*  I  was  in  the  wagon  just  now,  and  I  heard  your  talk 
with  Monsieur  Michel."  Her  cheeks  grow  crimson.  *'  But, 
Monsieur  Roussel,  you  are  in  error  about  me.  Nicolas 
Marais  is  my  friend  ;  I  do  not  deny  it ; "  Lcon*s  face  grows 
so  stern  that  her  eyes  droop  and  her  voice  falters ;  *'  but 
he  will  never  be  more  to  me  —  he  has  always  been  my 
friend." 

Ldon  comes  close  to  her  and  takes  her  hand. 

<*  Marie,  is  this  true  ?  "  his  voice  is  so  harsh  and  severe 
that  she  shrinks  from  him ;  **  \ou  must  tell  me  the  truth, 
and  you  must  not  be  an^y  if  I  doubt  you.  My  child,  did 
I  not  see  Nicolas  kiss  the  letter  you  sent  him,  and  look  at 
you  as  he  kissed  it  ?  " 

''Did  Elise  Lesage  tell  you  I  wrote  that  letter?" 
Marie's  fear  has  suddenly  lefl  her ;  bhe  smiles  up  at  her 
lover,  once  more  Jiis  own  arch  bright  Marie.  "  How 
could  \ou,  how  dared  you  believe  her,  Ldon?  I  have  a 
great  mind  not  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

But  Ldon  Koussel  is  satisfied,  for  while  she  speaks  his 
arms  have  folded  round  her  again,  and  he  is  much  too 
happy  to  trouble  himself  about  Nicolas  Marais. 

Ldon  and  Marie  are  to  be  married  in  November,  and 
Mam'selle  Lesajze  has  been  so  indisposed  that  for  two 
conhecutive  Saturdays  she  has  sent  a  deputy  to  collect 
her  weekly  sons  in  the  market  of  Aubette. 


OF  QUARRELSOME  FOLK. 

BY   "the   country   PARSON." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  such  a  phenom- 
enon as  Luck;  and  that  it  sets  heavily  against  some  un- 
lucky men.  I  say  phenomenon :  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Luck.    But  it  looks  as  though  there  were :  many 


events  fall  out  as  though  there  were.  There  is  such  ma  ap- 
pearance as  a  run  of  luck,  good  or  bad,  in  the  lot  of  c«r^ 
tain  human  beings. 

If  you  find  that  a  man,  wherever  he  is  placed,  qaurels 
with  everybody  with  whom  he  is  placed  in  near  relatkMi, 
this  assuredly  looks  ill.  It  appears  as  though  it  mtut  1m 
mainly  through  his  own  fault.  Even  should  be  be  able  t» 
make  out,  in  the  case  of  each  quarrel,  that  he  met  provo* 
cation,  you  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  tomediiiig 
amiss  in  the  constitution  of  one  who  somehow  manages  t<^ 
elicit  the  worst  that  is  in  the  nature  of  everybody  he  meets 
—  the  most  unreasonable,  wrong-headed,  unfair,  insoleai 
part.  Yet  in  this  you  may  be  forming  an  unjust  jadzment. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  man  who  has  quarrelled  with 
everybody  everywhere  from  youth  to  age,  may  have  doiw- 
so  because  he  has  been  inexpressibly  unhappy  in  the  pe<H 
pie  with  whom  he  has  been  obliged  to  live  and  deaL  This 
unlikeliest  things  have  happened  :  happened  many  times  i 
and  it  is  extremelv  likely  that  a  great  many  extremely  mi* 
likely  things  will  happen  in  time  coming.  Hastv  and  ia- 
experienced  folk,  instantly  at  hearing  from  a  fellow-crea- 
ture that  he  lately  served  on  a  jury  with  eleven  others,  all 
hopelessly  stupid  and  unreasonable,  rush  to  a  conclusioa 
whii'h  may  be  conceived  without  being  expressed.  Yet- 
the  case  may  have  happened.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  belieTa 
it  did  happen.  The  writer's  profession  excuses  him  from 
ever  serving  on  a  jury :  he  speaks  from  no  personal  feeling.. 
But  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  of  lawyer-like  acqnaint* 
ance  with  the  law  of  evidence  lately  informed  him  of  the 
discustiion  which  occurred  in  the  jury  room  when  the  jinj 
had  retired :  and  assuredly  for  utter  stupidity,  and  inca-^ 
pacity  to  discern  what  facts  were  relevant  to  the  issue  and 
what  had  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  it,  the  eleven  other 

i'urymen  could  not  be  spoken  of  too  warmly.  Let  it  ba 
lere  said,  parenthetically,  that  only  the  deep  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  reverence,  trust  in,  and  be  guided  by  the 
Unknown,  can  explain  the  respect  paid  to  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  If  the  human  race  knew  the  reasons  and  considera* 
tions  which  decided  it  in  many  cases,  trial  bjr  jury  would 
be  forthwith  abolished.  Where  the  verdict  is  right,  the 
reaFons  are  commonly  wrong.  And  it  is  only  because  tha 
deci&ion  is  announced  simjUicUer,  that  sane  people  defer 
to  it. 

Now,  as  the  one  reasonable  man  may  through  special 
ill-luck  find  himeelf  set  to  serve  with  eleven  unreasonable- 
jurymen,  even  so  the  man  who  quarrels  wherrsver  he  goes 
may  not  be  a  quarrelsome  man,  but  a  man  whom  evil  for- 
tune has  appointed  to  fall  in  everywhere  with  quarrelsoma- 
people.  Or,  he  may  be  lacking  in  nothing  more  than  that 
tact  and  forbearance  which  shall  at  a  critical  moment 
gently  put  provocation  aside.  It  may  have  been,  that  one  , 
such  moment  has  been  in  a  man's  career  like  the  facing^ 
points  on  a  railwav :  has  turned  him  aside  into  a  wrong 
fine  from  whieh  there  was  no  return.  One  conspicnooa 
error  may  have  got  the  dog  an  ill-name  which  evermore 
stuck  to  him :  may  have  condemned  him  to  go  on  alwaya 
in  that  dismal  lane  of  wrongdoing  wherein  is  no  tumiii^. 
The  great  thing  which  keeps  many  men  right  under  prov* 
ocation  is  their  knowing  tnat  it  is  expected  of  them  that 
they  will  keep  right :  indeed,  that  it  is  taken  as  certain. 
They  will  not  disappoint  all  their  friends,  and  stain  a  goodi 
reputation.  But  if  a  poor  wretch  has  no  reputation  to 
maintain  :  if  he  knows  that  he  is  expected  to  make  a  fctA 
of  himself ;  and  that  the  thing  which  would  astonish 
everybody  would  be  his  behaving  with  good  temper  and 
good  sense :  if  he  knows,  further,  that  if  he  behaved  ever 
so  well,  a  great  manv  of  his  acquaintances  would  hasten  to 
say  that  he  had  behaved  very  badly :  what  a  wholesome 
check  is  taken  off  that  luckless  mortal :  moral  curb,  blink- 
ers, bearing-rein,  and  kicking-strap  1  and  of  course  ta 
breaks  out  and  fires  up  and  exhibits  himFolf  as  an  ill-tem- 
pered fool.  I  do  not  say  but  he  is  blameworthy  :  but  cer- 
tainly he  deserves  profound  pity ;  and  the  kindly  symiNK 
thy  and  helping-hand.  You,  energetic  and  warm-hearted 
reader,  not  without  the  senniiiive  nervous  system  and  tha 
vivid  memory,  who,  by  forbearance,  self-control,  good 
sense,  good  taste,  good  temper,  have  got  so  far  on  yoor 
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joarney  throo{{h  life  with  very  few  quarrels,  hafe  some- 
timea  felt  that  rising  within  you  which,  unrepressed,  might 
have  resulted  in  mMing  you  as  utter  an  Ishmaelite  as  some 
poor  fellow  you  readily  think  of  in  your  own  vocation,  who 
has  not  led  himself  a  friend.  And  it  was  not  easy  to  re- 
press it  There  are  those  to  whom  it  is  far  easier  and 
more  natural  to  say  the  sharp  word  than  to  hold  it  back. 
And  you  have  said  many  a  sharp  word :  but  they  were 
said  inarticulately.  You  have  dealt  many  a  (mart  blow, 
perhaps  even  a  sub  or  two :  but  it  was  all  done  inwardly : 
you  stopped  it  in  the  millionth  part  of  a  second:  and 
never  mortal  knew  but  yourself,  if  you  believe  as  I  be- 
lieve, you  will  think  you  may  have  to  answer  for  it  some 
day.  You  are  not  so  much  better  than  the  poor  wretch 
who  burst  out  with  what  you  kept  in.  A  Very  great  man, 
who  was  also  a  good  man,  told  me  that  in  the  view  of  cer- 
tain social  and  ecclesiastical  facts,  he  had  cursed  and 
sworn  a  great  deal,  dumbly.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  and  philanthropists  of  his  time.  And  multitudes 
who  knew  and  revered  him  would  have  been  amazed  be- 
yond expression  had  they  heard  those  unspoken  words. 

To  this  point  the  idea  present  to  the  writer's  mind  has 
been  one  which  possibly  is  quite  away  from  the  reader's 
experience.  It  has  been  the  idea  of  a  person  in  a  public 
station  who  falls  out  with  all  those  with  whom  he  is  called 
to  work :  all  above  him,  all  below  him,  all  coordinate  with 
him.  That  such  quarrelsome  persons  exist  is  certain  fact. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  human  being  desired  to  convey  a 
message  to  the  incumbent  of  a  Scotcii  parish.  He  met  the 
incumbent's  man-servanf,  a  quaint  ola  person,  and  asked 
him  to  convey  the  message  to  the  clergyman.  The  man- 
servant listened  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed  air;  and 
finally  said,  *<  If  ye  please,  sir,  I  would  rayther  ye  wrote 
him  a  letter:  lor  ye  see  the  Doakter  and  me  are  no 
on  speaking  terms  at  present"  The  Doctor,  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  men,  had  found  it  needful  to  give  a  scolding 
to  his  old  domestic,  a  scolding  which  in  half  an  hour  he 
had  completely  forgot,  and  the  old  servant  preferred  to 
put  the  case  as  an  estrangement  between  equals  radier 
than  as  the  fault  of  an  inferior  and  the  gentle  indignation 
of  his  master.  But  the  instance  comes  in  illustration  of 
what  I  have  said  as  to  quarrelling  with  those  below,  above, 
and  on  the  level.  I  have  known  a  clergyman  who  might 
be  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  bishop,  with  the  neigh- 
boring clergy,  likewise  with  his  beadle  and  pew-openers. 

But  the  writer's  line  of  thought  has  no  doubt  been 
directed  bpr  his  professional  bias:  and  probably  most 
readers,  thmking  of  quarrelsome  folk,  will  think  rather  of 
the  unlucky  and  nnpleasing  mortal  whose  strifes  and  alien- 
ations are  iti  the  fields  of  private  life :  the  man  who  is  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  his  brothers,  who  cannot  manage 
to  live  with  his  wife,  who  is  always  changing  his  lawyer, 
picking  a  c[uarrel  with  his  clergyman,  bringing  an  action 
at  law  against  the  neighboring  squire  about  some  trumpery 
matter  of  fences  or  water-privileges,  rushing  from  one 
shopkeeper  to  another  for  some  small  negligence  or  offence, 
and  served  by  a  rapid  succession  of  the  least  trustworthy 
kind  of  servants.  The  truly  quarrelsome  person  is  a 
pattern  of  consistency:  he  never  fails  to  maintain  his 
character :  he  quarrels  daily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a  long  life.  It  is  his  nature :  and  nature  will  assert 
itself.  As  surely  as  wood  will  float  and  lead  will  sink, 
will  the  quarrelsome  man  get  into  an  altercation.  Place 
him  in  the  conditions,  and  the  consequence  is  sure.  A 
friend  of  the  writer's  once  was  in  a  crowded  railway  sta- 
tion at  the  starting  of  a  train.  He  was  told  that  a  certain 
very  eminent  and  truly  amiable  but  extremely  irritable 
philosopher  was  to  go  by  it  When  the  train  had  gone,  he 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  great  philosopher,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  sight.  How  did  yon  know  him  ? 
was  the  natural  question.  The  ready  answer  was,  *<  I  saw 
an  old  gentleman  giving  an  awful  blowing-up  to  one  of  the 
porters,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  *  die  great  man.'  So  it 
was.  And  doubtless,  when  the  train  had  gone,  there 
would  be  an  altercation  on  the  question  whether  the  car- 
riage windows  should  be  up  or  down. 

It  ia  curious,  but  true,  tnat  the  irritable  nervous  system 


which  makes  a  man  go  through  life  in  this  oontendons  way,. 
is  sometimes  associated  with  a  very  soft  voice  and  pleasant 
manner.  When  I  was  a  young  lad,  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
one  whose  name  was  a  proverb  over  a  large  tract  of  the 
country  for  his  quarrelsome  nature.  No  reader  can  possi- 
bly surmise  who  he  was :  and  it  can  do  no  harm  now  to 
say  that  in  his  time  he  approached  more  nearly  to  hating 
his  hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,  than  any  other  human  being  in  the  land  he  lived  in. 
And  how  astonishing  it  was  to  find  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
most  pleasant  voice,  and  a  deferential,  kindly,  and  almoet 
timid  manner,  as  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  fierce 
Ishmaelite.  When  the  offence  came,  indeed,  he  became  in 
one  instent  another  man  :  it  was  as  if  vou  had  trod  on  the 
tail  of  ap  sleeping  and  truculent  bull-dog.  The  voice 
changed,  the  features  changed :  there  might  be  justice  to 
an  opponent,  but  it  was  the  hardest  and  sternest  When 
he  was  in  such  a  mood,  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned.  The  irritable  man  exclaimed, 
with  vociferous  wrath,  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  fool !  " 

It  is  a  very  trying'  thing  to  be  constrained  by  circum- 
stances to  maintain  relations  with  a  quarrelsome  person. 
It  approaches  closely  to  the  character  of  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  when  you  have  some  tie  to  such  a  one  which  yon 
cannot  break,  and  so  must  have  many  dealings  with 
him.  Such  a  trouble,  no  doubt,  is  good  for  one :  you  learn 
the  habit  of  self-restraint,  likewise  of  deliberation  in 
speech :  but  no  one  would  willingly  hold  much  intercourse 
with  a  fellow-creature  in  talking  with  whom  you  must  be 
ever  on  your  guard,  for  fear  he  may  take  offence.  And  all 
your  caution  will  not  hinder  you  some  day  saying  or  doing 
that  which  a  perverse  ingenuity  may  twist  into  a  ground 
of  offence.  Mr.  Jollikin  one  winter  afternoon  said  to  Mr. 
Snarlinff  that  the  latter  had  chosen  an  unpleasant  day  for 
his  walk.  Mr.  Snarling  replied,  with  much  bitterness, 
that  he  supposed  that  concerned  nobody  but  himself;  and 
would  hardly  speak  to  Jollikin  for  about  three  months. 
Jollikin  would  be  too  thankful  if  he  never  needed  to  speak 
to  Snarling  any  more  forever :  but  there  are  many  matters 
of  business  on  which  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
communicate.  You  fancy  that  in  your  dealings  with  some 
quarrelsome  person,  you  will  be  so  forbearing,  so  reason- 
able, so  yielding,  so  pleasant  in  manner,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  you.  You  are 
wholly  mistaken.  Go  to  right  or  left,  that  person  will  find 
an  offence  in  what  you  do.  There  are  creatures,  not  shut 
up  as  insane,  who  would  have  irritated  Job  and  infuriated 
Moses. 

A  word  of  the  latter  great  Lawgiver.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  church  one  day.  An  eminent  clergyman  preached. 
He  remarked  to  the  congregation  that  probably  some  of 
them  had  felt  surprise  at  finding  Moses  descrioed  as  the 
meekest  of  men,  inasmuch  as  he  on  various  occasions  broke 
out  into  manifestetions  of  rather  violent  temper.  But  then, 
said  the  distinguished  preacher,  you  must  consider  how 
Moses  was  placed.  For  many  years,  Moses  had  the  charge 
of  a  great  number  of  Jews.  Now,  if  any  of  you  had  the 
charge  of  one  Jew  for  two  or  three  weeks,  you  would  learn 
to  wonder  at  Moses'  meekness  instead  of  being  surprised  by 
his  occasional  outburste.  At  this  point,  the  congregation 
audibly  tittered.  The  preacher,  among  many  high  quali- 
ties, was  lacking  in  humor.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  saying  what  could  caus^  a  smile.    And  he  ap- 

E eared  much  surprised  and  even  shocked  at  the  result  of 
is  very  just  observation.  It  was  understood  that  he  had, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  the  care  of  a  convert  from  Juda- 
ism :  and  that  personal  experience  made  its  moan  in  these 
sentences. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  the  position  held  b^  Moses 
was  a  trying  one.  But  I  have  a  distinct  conviction  that 
there  are  positions  in  modern  life  which  make  nearly  as 
heavy  a  demand  upon  forbearance  and  good  nature.  Tnere 
is  one  such  position,  whose  nature  I  shaU  but  in  the  remotest 
measure  indicate,  iti  which  a  few  human  bdngs  are  placed; 
which  long  and  sorrowful  experience  has  proved  to  be  too 
much  for  the  temper  of  even  very  conscientious  and  good 
men.    It  has  subjected  such  to  what  in  mechanics  is  called 
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a  hrtaking  strain*  And  the  upshot  has  been  not  merely 
dkoomfori  to  themselvee,  but  public  ecandal.  There  nre 
men  so  coupled  that  they  cannot  quarrel  without  injuring 
their  powtsr  to  do  their  work  efficiently  and  well.  1  am 
supposing  both  to  be  reputable  and  worthy.  Unhappily, 
it  is  not  always  so.  And  then,  it  becomes  specially  need- 
ful that  the  one  who  has  a  character  to  lose  should  refuse 
to  be  led  into  a  public  quarrel  by  any  measure  of  provoca- 
tion. Let  such  a  one  ever  remember  that  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, unaware  of  the  facts,  will  at  once  take  up  the  rough 
impreshion  that  there  must  be  faults  on  both  sides.  Hiere 
is  no.  more  irritatins  experience  than  when  one  who  has 
practised  patience  beyond  Job's  with  some  cantankerous 
Ibol,  but  in  the  end  breaks  out  upon  him,  hears  that  said. 
Wherelbre,  never  break  out  I  With  whatever*  inward 
effort,  see  you  never  quarrel  with  the  human  creature 
whose  chHfacter  is  such  that  a  quarrel  would  be  unmixed 
gain  to  him  and  unmixed  loss  to  yon.  You  are  not  on 
equal  terms.  Don't  quarrel,  however  hard  your  adversary 
tries  for  a  quarrel,  and  however  far  in  the  wrong  he  may 
be.    Draw  off  from  him :  but  no  more. 

And  let  the  reputable  mortal,  when  the  disreputable  tries 
hard  to  have  a  blow-up  with  him,  remember  a  fact  beyond 
the  certain  fact  thai  indifferent  strangers  will  in  the  case  of 
a  blow-up  conclude  that  both  parties  are  so  far  in  the 
wrong.  The  further  fact  is  this:  most  certain  and  most 
lamentable,  yet  quite  explicable.  There  are  a  certain  set 
of  people  who  in  case  of  strife  between  the  reputable  and 
the  disrepuuble  will  always  take  the  side  of  the  disreputa- 
ble simply  because  such;  By  necessity  of  their  nature  and 
position  they  will  become  the  vehement  partisans  of  a  man 
immediately  on  its  being  made  plain  that  he  is  a  drunkard, 
a  forger,  or  a  swindler.  Not  necessarily  because  they  feel 
that  thus  his  character  approximates  to  theirs,  though  this 
consideration  has  iu  weight:  but  broadly,  because  they 
must  needs  take  the  side  t£at  is  opposed  to  law  and  order, 
and  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  educated  class.  He  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  that  American  statesman,  who  find- 
ing his  popularity  waning  with  a  large  stratum  of  his  con- 
stituents, revived  it  by  stealing  a  sheep.  This,  being  made 
known,  set  the  better  class  against  him :  and  instantly  ex- 
cited the  warmest  regard  for  him  on  the  p^rt  of  the  worse 
class.  He  was  an  injured  man,  the  victim  of  calumny: 
the  true  cause  of  his  restored  popularity  being  the  secret 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  that  the  calumny 
w;as  quite  true. 

Long  ago,  in  a  remote  part  of  Briuin,  there  was  a  man, 
the  incuuibent  of  a  rural  parish,  whose  church  was  thinly 
attended,  and  in  whose  preaching  no  mortal  felt  the  small- 
est interest.  But  that  man,  besides  being  stupid,  was  bad : 
and  by  ecclesiastical  sentence  he  was  turned  out  of  his  liv- 
ing :  deposed,  we  call  it.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  hold 
open-air  services  in  various  places :  strong  sympathy  with 
the  victim  of  oppression  was  developed  in  many  ill- formed 
minds;  and  it  was  said  that  sometimes  three  thousand 
persons  assembled  to  hear  him  preach.  No  one,  indeed,  of 
the  smallest  intelligence  countenanced  him.  But  he  was 
able  to  sustain  himself  in  the  sense  of  popular  favor.  For 
popularity  sometimes  means  the  favorable  opinion  of  a 
great  many  mortals,  the  opinion  of  each  of  whom  is  worth 
nothing.  Yet,  to  a  wrong-doer,  popularity  is  a  helpful 
thing.  Even  though  he  knows  he  does  not  deserve  it,  it  is 
sustaining.  But  it  is  specially  sustaining  in  such  a  case  as 
I  have  <ie((cribed,  because  the  wrong-doer  knows  that  he 
does  deserve  the  peculiar  popularity  he  has  got.  It  is  by 
no  means  accorded  him  under  any  mistake.  There  is  a 
clear,  though  unexpressed  understanding,  between  the  noto- 
rious 8coun<lrel,  and  the  crowd  that  cheers  him. 

It  is  very  difUcult,  in  practical  life,  for  some  men,  pecul- 
iarly placed,  to  take  the  right  line  in  regard  to  quarrelling, 
or  indicating  a  potentiality  of  quarrelling.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wretched  than  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  offence: 
to  be  ever  whipping  one's  self  up  into  a  fever  of  wradi ; 
writing  ferocious  letters  to  innocent  acquaintances ;  cutting 
such  dead:  acquiring  a  reputation  for  a  waspish  wrong- 
headednest  that  will  gradually  make  a  wilderness  around  a 
man.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sheep-like  incapacity  of 


resentment  and  defence  will  invite  aggression  and  imperti- 
nence. It  will  not  do  that  the  human  being  should  just  let 
himself  be  kicked  and  take  no  offence.  It  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  sharp  claws  are  there  r 
thus  they  will  never  need  to  be  used.  If  it  is  made  plain 
that  you  are  auite  able  to  defend  yourself,  you  will  hardly 
ever  be  called  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  pracUcal  difficulty  here,  specially  felt  by  men 
in  certain  vocations ;  but  the  use  of  wihdom  is  to  over- 
come practical  difficulties.  The  writer's  father,  a  wise  and 
good  man,  was  for  many  years  a  country  clergyman.  1 
have  heard  him  speak  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  such  n 

K«itioD,  among  a  hard-headed  and  grasping  population, 
any  people,  he  said,  think  it  quite  fair  to  cheat  a  clergy- 
man :  and  then  if  the  clergyman  objects  to  being  cheated^ 
they  call  him  a  worldly-minded  man.  Such  people  expect 
from  the  parson  a  literal  obedience  to  the  famous  and  good 
rule  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  smitten,  which  they  never 
dream  of  rendering  themselves.  Well,  i  can  say  no  more 
than  was  said  by  a  very  wise  man  long  ago :  Get  wisdom. 
Wisdom,  with  meekness  and  deliberation,  will  help  a  man 
out  of  any  difficulty  not  arising  through  discreditable 
action  on  his  part.  MittM  sapienfia :  an  excellent  thing  r 
and  not  inconsistent  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart. 

The  revered  person  named  a  little  ago  said  that  it  waa 
difficult  for  one  placed  as  he  waa  to  hold  the  right  coone  : 
he  did  not  say  it  was  impossible.  And  in  his  lonn;  life  lie 
was  rarely  cheated,  and  never  insulted.  Once,  indeed,  an 
ill-conditioned  cur  of  a  dissenting  shop-keeper  accosted  him 
on  the  villiu^  street  on  a  l^ndav  morning,  and  said, 
"  You'll  be  glad  to  hear,  sir,  that  we  nad  a  great  congrega- 
tion at  the  meetinghouse  last  night."  ''  Ah,  that  must  have 
been  very  pleasant  for  you,''  was  the  unruffled  reply. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  tnat  there  are  districts,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  where  the  parochial  clergy  may  meet 
occasional  rudeness  from  some  sour  sectary,  who  fancies  he 
is  **  lifting  up  a  testimony."  A'  friend  of  mine,  lately  in- 
ducted to  a  country  living,  soon  proceeded  to  visit  the  par- 
ishioners. In  a  moorland  tract,  he  entered  the  cottage  of  a 
little  tailor.  He  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  talk,  which 
he  never  found  it  difficult  to  do.  The  tailor  sat  on  a  table,, 
stitching  away  in  sulky  silence.  At  length  he  spoke. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  I  regard  it  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion, 
your  entering  my  house :  and  I  ask  ye  in  what  capawcity 
ye've  come  here  ?  "  "  My  good  man,"  was  the  reply,  '*  i 
come  as  your  parish  clergyman  :  you  know  it  is  my  duty  ta 
know  all  my  parishioners,  and  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  any 
way  I  can.  I  know  you  don't  attend  church,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  and  I  should  not  be  friends."  Answer :  *'  I 
dinna  regard  ye  as  a  minister  of  Christ  ava,  but  as  a  servant 
of  Sawtan.  If  ye  come  as  a  gentleman,  well  and  good,  but 
as  a  minister  I  refuse  to  receive  you.''  All  this  was  un> 
promising :  but  ten  years  later  that  youthful  parish  priest 
would  not  have  despaired  of  making  something  even  of  that 
little  man.  Thus  early  in  his  experience  he  had  imper^ 
fectly  learned  forbearance :  and  I  really  think  he  answered 
wrongly.  For,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  thus  addressed  the 
poor  tailor :  '*  My  good  fellow,  be  pleased  to  understand 
that  it  is  only  as  your  parish  clergyman  I  ever  dreamt  of 
visiting  you  :  when  I  visit  *  as  a  gentleman,'  as  you  expresa 
it,  I  don't  visit  people  in  your  position  in  life."  So  saying,, 
he  departed. 

I  may  tay.  for  myself,  that  I  think  a  clergyman  should 
never  meet  the  impertinence  of  an  under-brvd  person  witl^ 
any  remark  evincing  the  smallest  irritation.  Without  that, 
the  thing  can  in  most  cases  be  stopped:  failing  this,  keep 
out  of  the  impertinent  man's  way.  Let  it  be  understood, 
indeed,  that  if  the  smart  reply  is  held  back,  it  is  not  becanae- 
it  is  not  forthcoming,  but  because  the  parson  feels  it  would 
not  be  right  to  utter  it ;  and  not  worth  whi'e.  With  all 
other  men,  it  is  well  that  even  the  most  amiable  should  be 
understood  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of  capacity  to  fire  up; 
and  that  if  the  quarrel  be  forced,  there  is  something  volcanie 
to  meet  it.  A  look  will  sometimes  suffice  to  stop  one  who 
is  presuming  on  you :  but  I  fear  it  can  hardly  be  a  look  of 
pure  amiability. 

There  is  one  case  indeed  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
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•ent  any  degree  of  insolence :  but  that  case  will  not  occur 
more  than  once  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man  in  a  million.  It 
is  when  a  person  in  the  position  of  a  lady  assails  you  in  the 
language  of  Billingsgate.  There  is  but  the  single  course  to 
follow.  Never  give  that  person  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing you  any  more. 

Let  us  go  a  little  more  closely  intq  the  casuistry  of  this 
matter  :  remembering  that  when  all  is  said,  people  will  for 
the  most  part  act  as  their  physical  and  mental  constitution 
prompts ;  and  that  the  best  counsels  will  probably  go  for 
nothing. 

Just  yesterday  a  friend  of  mine  made  a  call :  not  a  for- 
mal call,  but  on  a  kind  errand.  Conversing  with  the  el- 
ders of  the  family,  the  good  old  ladv  suddenly*  looked  round 
and  discovered  three  grown-up  girls  mimicking  her  behind 
her  back.  She  told  me  she  felt  angry  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  minute.  Then  she  remembered  she  had  herself  many 
times  done  the  like  in  departed  years.  So,  shaking  her 
head  good-naturedly,  she  said  to  the  confused  culprits, 
^  Now,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  your  doing  that  to 
me;  but  don't  try  it  with  everybody."  Unquestionably 
this  was  the  right  thin^  to  do  :  much  better  than  appearing 
not  to  notice :  infinitely  better  than  taking  offence. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  lavished  kindness  on  a 
joung  lad  who  was  a  distant  relation,  once  entered  a  room 
as  the  young  lad  was  making  a  speech  to  some  companions 
in  which  he  was  cleverly  taking  off  the  old  gentleman, 
amid  roars  of  laughter.  The  old  gentleman  never  by  word 
or  deed  took  any  notice  of  the  fact.  This  was  more  than 
could  have  been  expected.  For  ingratitude  is  a  bad  thing, 
and  ought  to  be  repressed  if  not  punishe<l. 

The  rector  of  a  large  parish  was  constrained  to  dismiss  a 
recalcitrant  curate.  The  curate  went  to  a  neighboring 
Ticar  and  made  his  complaint.  The  rector,  in  met,  had 
exercised  astonishing  forbearance  with  the  curate,  and  had 
given  him.  many  warnings.  But  the  vicar,  thouoh  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  rector,  accepted  the  curate's  story 
without  once  speaking  to  the  rector  and  hearing  the  other 
side ;  and  went  about  abusing  the  rector  for  harshness  and 
tyranny.  lie  even  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  local 
newspaper,  in  which  he  vilified  the  rector.  What  ou<zht 
the  rector  to  have  done  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He 
said,  *'I  am  sorry  that  Y.,  after  knowing  me  for  years, 
should  think  me  capable  of  acting  as  he  has  said  I  did :  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  him,  though  he  has  behaved  in  an 
unfair  and  unkind  manner,  for  that  would  look  ill :  but  of 
course,  there  cannot  be  the  old  cordiality  between  us."  So 
X.  gave  Y.  the  cold  shoulder.  And  being  a  person  of  a 
good  memory  and  a  persistent  nature,  he  did  so  for  several 
years ;  and  indeed  neve^  gave  Y.  his  confidence  again.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  he  did  right.  A  man  who  takes  up  an 
evil  report  of  you  without  looking  into  the  facts,  and  then 
circulate:}  the  evil  report,  cannot  be  esteemed  as  a  trust- 
worthy friend.  And  the  rift  indicates  this  sufficiently, 
without  any  unpleasant  explosion. 

You  arc  informed,  on  the  best  possible  authority,  that  a 
friend  whom  you  have  stood  by  in  many  ways  and  whom 
you  entirely  trusted,  did  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
company  abuse  you  in  a  most  violent  manner.  You  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  been  for  years  your  friend's  custom 
to  speak  of  you  in  terms  of  steady  depreciation.  That, 
however,  you  did  not  at  all  mind :  as  it  is  your  friend's 
w^eakness  never  to  speak  handsomely  of  any  living  mortal 
except  himself.  But  violent  abuse,  such  as  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  some  who  heard  it  and  who  were  not  special 
friends  either  of  his  or  yours,  is  too  much  :  and  as  you 
thought  of  many  services  you  had  done  your  friend,  a  vehe- 
ment wrath  arose  in  you  ;  and  you  walked  off  straight  to  a 
5 lace  where  at  that  hour  you  might  count  on  meeting  him. 
f  you  had  met  him,  he  would  certainly  have  had  a  very 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Luckily,  he  was  not  there.  And 
as  the  eveniug  went  on,  your  wrath  cooled.  You  recalled 
many  pleasant  hours  you  had  passed  together.  You  re- 
membered that  be  had  a  very  hasty  temper,  which  a  little 
thing  sometimes  aroused  to  a  foaming  fury,  in  which  he 
said  foolish  things  which  you  knew  he  speedily  repented. 


In  some  way  or  other,  perfectly  unknown  to  yourself,  von 
must  have  rubbed  him  against  the  grain.  And  he  had 
many  cares;  and  had  met  severe  disappointments.  On 
the  whole,  the  first  impulse  to  have  it  out  in  a  regular 
quarrel  died  away  :  and  the  next  time  you  met  your  friend 
he  had  little  idea  of  the  terrible  scene  he  had  barely  es- 
caped.   • 

The  coming  of  a  great  sorrow  has  a  wonderful  power  to 
utterly  quench  the  wrath  that  promised  a  very  pretty 
quarrel.  My  friend  Smith  one  day  chanced  to  take  np 
what  is  termed  a  religious  periodical:  and  therein  dis- 
cerned a  weak  attack  on  himself.  The  statement,  indeed, 
was  not  much  to  his  discredit :  for  the  transgression  of 
which  it  accused  him  was  that  he  was  very  fond  of  visiting 
cathedral  churches,  and  also  of  discussing  their  architect- 
ure and  worship.  But.  thi^  was  stated  as  though  it  were  a 
serious  fault :  and  it  was  followed  by  a  wretched  bit  of 
tattle,  very  vulgar,  and  utterly  false.  All  this  occurred  in 
a  paper  written  bv  a  man  for  whom  Smith  had  a  real 
respect  and  regard  ;  and  from  whom  he  would  no  more 
have  expected  such  an  attack  than  he  would  a  blow  on  the 
face,  bmith  was  angry.  But  the  next  morning  a  loss  be- 
fell him  in  whose  presence  all  religious  periodicals  were 
utterly  forgot :  and  when  it  happened,  weeks  afler,  that 
this  special  production  was  brought  back  to  his  memory, 
his  an^er  was  as  dead  as  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus. 
Never,  by  word  or  deed,  did  he  notice  the  unprovoked  at- 
tack ;  and  it  never  made  the  slightest  estrangement  betweenr 
himself  and  his  friend.  Various  occasions  were  remem- 
bered on  which  the  writer  of  the  stupid  bit  of  goisip  had 
behaved  towards  bim  with  true  kindness  :  these  could  not 
be  forgot :  and  not  without  a  faint  curiosity  as  to  how  on 
earth  his  friend  could  have  been  led  to  do  what  seemed  an 
ill-set  thing,  he  banished  the  thought  of  it  finally. 

If  a  quarrel  is  sure  to  come  at  last,  it  is  better  to  make 
the  plunge  and  have  it  at  once,  before  you  have  wasted 
kindness  on  the  person  to  be  quarrelled  with.  You  will 
think  of  the  judicious  Dutchman,  to  whom  entered  an  ac- 
quaintance asking  him  to  become  his  security  for  a  him- 
dred  pounds.  "  No,"  said  the  Dutchman.  *'  If  I  became 
your  security,  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen.  When 
the  time  came  to  pay  the  hundred  pounds,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  them  :  I  should  have  to  pay  them  for  you, 
and  then  we  should  quarrel.  So  I  prefer  that  we  quarrel 
now,  when  I  have  my  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.'^ 
Then  he  showed  his  acquaintance  the  door.  H^  was  a 
wise  man.  He  had  indicated  the  inevitable  course  of 
affairs  with  entire  accuracy.  So  with  a  brazen  person, 
very  slightly  known,  who  comes  and  sorns  himself  upon 
you  :  stays  in  your  house  uninvited  and  unwelcome.  You 
will  not  always  be  able  to  stand  it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  stand  it.  After  much  annoyance,  you  will 
have  to  get  rid  of  him :  and  he  will  not  be  the  least  grate- 
ful. So  you  had  best  save  annoyance  and  expense,  and 
come  to  a  distinct  understanding  at  once.  Or,  if  hospita- 
bly inclined,  you  may  make  a  division  of  your  house  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  sturdy  begssar.  You  will  take  the 
inside;  and  give  him  the  whole  of  the  outside. 

(Tob«oontlau«(l.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  Viennese  lady  orchestra,  conducted  by  Madame  Amann- 
Weinlich,  has  made  a  successful  tUbut  at  the  Rue  Cadet  Casino, 
in  Paris. 

The  new  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  stated  to  have  dissolved  his 
father's  harem,  composed  of  lOCX)  members.  There's  filial  grat- 
itude for  you  ! 

Batard  Taylor  lately  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  American 
Literature  "  at  Weimar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gustav-Adolf  Soci- 
ety. The  lecture,  which  was  spoken  in  German,  was  attended  by 
all  the  Court. 

Tub  MSS.  left  hy  Mendelssohn  have  been  offered  by  the  fam- 
ily to  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  provided  the  Gerqaan  Gov- 
ernment will  found  two  exhibitions,  of  700  thaiers  each,  for 
young  musical  students  deemed  worthy  of  the  prizes. 
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A  WBLL-KNoWir  English  sporting  character,  being  on  his 
death-bed,  was  attended  by  a  fnendly  dinne  of  somewhat  san- 
guine temperament,  who,  to  console  him,  expressed  a  conriction 
that  he  and  hid  penitent  would  meet  hereafter  as  winged  angels. 
"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  inquired  the  dying  roan.  "  Quite 
sure,"  replied  his  adviser.  "  Then  1*11  fly  you  for  a  torereign," 
exclaimed  the  incorrigible  gambler.  An  enthusiast  of  this  sort 
seems,  according  to  a  local  paper,  to  have  greatly  distinguished 
himself  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  which  lately  broke  out  at  the 
cotton -sampling  offices  of  a  firm  in  Liverpool.  While  the  con- 
flagration was  at  its  height,  and  the  burning  cotton  was  being 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  upon  the  flags  below,  a  number  of 
brokers  stood  in  the  street  discussing  the  sum  which  the  waste 
would  realize.  One  among  them  offered  to  bet  a  guinea  that 
the  burnt  cotton  would  fetdi  £15,  and  as  this  was  apparently 
far  beyond  its  value,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  persons 
willing  to  take  the  bet.  This  he  did  till  twenty  people  had  ac- 
cepted the  wager  for  a  guinea  each ;  he  afterwards  went  to  the 
sale  and  bought  the  cotton  for  £16,  which  he  then  sold  for  £12, 
sustaining  a  loss  of  £4  upon  the  purchase,  but  pocketing  six- 
teen guineas  as  the  balance  of  his  profits  on  the  transaction. 

Ws  find  the  following  in  a  late  number  of  the  PaU  Mall  Ga- 
teUe :  As  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  will  preach  at  Exeter  Uall  next 
May  on  behalf  of  the  London  Mi:)sionary  Society,  it  is  onlv 
right  that  English  people  should  know  and  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties surmounted  by  tnose  whose  business  it  was  to  secure  the 
})re8ence  of  this  popular  preacher  here.  Some  English  Noncon- 
ormist  ministerii  who  attended  the  Evangelical  Conference  at 
New  York  were  officially  deputed,  it  seems,  to  invite  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  did  so  with  great  solemnity  at  what  they  thought 
a  convenient  season,  after  the  great  man  had  delivered  a  great 
speech  on  *'  The Tulpit  of  the  Age"  When  the  audience  left 
he  was  ushered  into  the  school-room  of  the  chuich,  and  after  a 
formal  introduction  to  each  minister,  one  followed  the  other  in 
set  speeches,  urging  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  Like  many 
other  clever  men,  Mr.  Beecher  probably  prefers  to  talk  much  to 
others  than  to  be  much  talked  to,  so  he  tired  under  this  infiic- 
tion,  and  just  as  one  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  deputation 
began  in  measured  phrases  to  support  the  petition  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  New  York  divine  cut  m,  and  said,  with  the  broadest 
Yankee  twang,  "  I  guess  I  should  like  to  go  to  England  very 
well,  if  it  wam*t  for  the  preaching  I "  The  solemn  delegates 
looked  at  one  another  in  dismay,  and  were  still  more  appalled 
when  Mr.  Beecher  put  on  a  very  unclerical,  militaryrlooking 
cloakt  with  a  wideawake  hat,  and  sat  down  on  the  table,  dan- 
gling his  legs  a  few  inches  from  the  fioor.  There  was  an  embar- 
rassing pause,  says  a  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Sheffield 
Telegraphy  who  appears  to  be  in  Mr.  Beecher's  confidence,  and 

fives  a  graphic  description  of  the  interview,  "  and  I  really  think 
Ir.  Beecher  was  afraid  that  somebody  would  suggest  prayer." 
His  object  was  to  break  through  the  English  primness  and  stiff** 
ness,  to*dispel  a  too  clerical  atmosphere,  and  "  joke  the  English 
ministers  down  into  naturalness."  But  as  he  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enterprise,  he  said,  seriously :  "  I  can't  preach 
up  to  great  expectations.  I  can  only  talk,  and  I  roust  talk  nat- 
urally ;  so  I  might  disappoint  you  all."  *'  Ah  I  "  then  replied 
one  of  the  deputation,  kindling  up,  "  but  that's  just  what  we 
want.  Your  naturalness  has  ueen  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I 
want  it  to  be  a  revelation  to  our  young  ministers."  So  English 
divines,  next  May,  will  be  able  to  study  pulpit  oratory  from  Mr. 
Beecher's  point  of  view ;  and  if  he  teach  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  to  be  easy  and  natural  without  being  coarse  or  vul- 
gar, he  will  perhaps  do  even  a  greater  service  to  Christians  than 
to  the  heathen. 


Not  till  that  night  could  my  soul  see 
Thy  soul's  dark  depths,  Mnemosyne ! 


MNEMOSYNE. 


Still  were  the  azure  fields,  thick  strewn 
With  stars,  and  trod  by  luminous  feet ; 

In  the  low  west  the  wau  white  Moon 
Walked  in  her  winding-sheet  — 

Holding  her  taper  up,  to  see 

Thy  cold  fair  face,  Mnemosyne. 

And  on  that  face  her  lustre  fell, 
Deepening  the  marble  pallor  there. 

While  by  the  stream,  and  down  the  dell. 
Thy  slow  still  feet  did  fare ; 

Thy  maiden  thoughts  were  far  from  me. 

Thy  lips  were  still,  Mnemosyne  1 

I  knew  thee  by  a  siinpler  name. 
Fit  for  a  maid  of  English  birth, 

And  though  thy  beauty  put  to  shame 
All  beauty  bom  of  earth, 


At  last  thy  voice  thrilled  soft  and  low  — 
"  Oh,  blessed  be  the  silent  night  I 

It  brings  strange  life  of  long  ago 
Back  to  the  soul's  sad  night  — 

It  trances  sense,  and  thought  is  free 

To  tremble  through  eternity. 

"  Oh,  thinkest  thou  this  life  we  live, 

In  this  strange  haunted  planet  nurst, 
So  mystical,  so  fugitive. 

Could  be  the  last  t  or  firti  f 
Nay,  I  remember  /  "  —  Pale  stood  she. 
Fronting  the  west,  Mnemosyne  1 


The  moonlight  on  her  cheek  of  snow. 
The  starlight  in  her  raven  hair, 

Her  eyes  in  one  divine  dark  glow 
On  heaven,  she  waited  there  — 

Nay,  I  remember  !  "  murmured  she. 

The  earthly  maid,  Mnemosyne. 


c< 


And  as  she  spake,  it  seemed  I  saw 

Before  roe,  in  the  mystic  light. 
That  old  Green  woman's  shape  of  awe, 

Lai^e,  lustrous-eyed,  and  white  — 
The  twilight  goddess,  fair  to  see, 
With  heavenly  eye^  —  Mnemosyne ! 

The  haunter  of  green  moonlit  tombs. 

The  reader  of  old  midnight  lore, 
The  glorious  walker  through  God's  glooms. 

Back  looking  evermore. 
I  shook,  and  almost  bent  the  knee. 
Naming  the  name,  "  Mnemosyne  1 " 

"  I  can  remember  !  —  all  the  day 

Memory  is  dark,  the  past  is  dead, 
But  when  the  light  orb  fades  away, 

And  from  the  void  o'erhead 
Heaven's  eyes  fiash  open,  I  can  see 
That  lost  life  ! "  said  Mnemosyne. 

"  Before  this  mortal  sphere  I  trod, 

I  breathed  some  strange  and  silvern  air  ; 
Aye,  wandered  'mid  the  glooms  of  God, 

A  living  soul,  up  there ; 
The  old  lost  life  comes  back  to  me 
With  starry  gleams  of  memory. 

"  I  can  remember  /  "  —  In  a  trance, 
O  love,  thou  didst  upgazing  stand. 
Nor  turned  from  heaven  thy  lustrous  glance. 

While  soft  I  kissed  thy  hand, 
Whispering  that  mystic  name  to  me, 
"  Mnemosyne  1    Mnemosyne  1 " 

And  all  the  luminous  eyes  above 

Concentred  one  pale  gaze  on  thine. 
While  warm  wild  words  of  earthly  love 

Poured  in  thy  ears  divine, 
Till,  with  thy  soft  lips  kissing- roe, 
Thy  soul  saw  roine,  Mnemosyne ! 

A  sense  of  that  forgotten  life 
Blew  on  our  cheeks  like  living  breath  : 

Lifted  above  the  world's  dark  strife. 
Beyond  the  gates  of  death, 

Hand  linked  in  hand,  again  lived  we 

That  sUrlight  life  of  mystery. 

Go  by,  bright  days  of  golden  blooms  1 
She  shrinks  and  darkens  in  your  gleam ; 

Come,  starry  nights  and  glistening  glooms, 
And  deepen  that  sweet  dream  ; 

Let  her  remember ;  let  her  be 

Priestess  of  peace  —  Mnemosyne. 

O  child  of  heaven,  the  life  we  live. 

In  this  strange  haunted  planet  nurst, 
So  mystical,  so  fugitive. 

Is  not  the  last,  nor  first ; 
That  lost  life  was,  new  life  shall  be— 
So  keep  thy  name,  "  Mnemosyne  f " 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  IT.     PALMAM  QUiB  MERUIT, 

FERAT. 

CHAPTER  V.   THE  GATES  OF  HOME. 

It  Is  useful  sometimes  to  follow  and 
to  remember  the  often-doubted  exist- 
ence of  those  who,  in  any  class  of  life, 
are  unburdened  with  that  morbid  piece 
of  mechanism,  a  conscience.  Aaron 
Goldrick,  a  real  murderer,  felt  himself 
far  less  guilty  than  Harold  Yau^han, 
whom  logic  and  evidence  had  almost 
persuaded  that  he  was  a  murderer 
against  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
scious innocence.  When  he  looked  up 
and  saw  iSelda,  he  was  terribly  fright- 
ened for  his  neck;  but  when  the 
fright  was  over,  remorse  did  not  su- 
pervene. The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  make  the  most  of  his  time  bv  ob- 
taining the  fruits  of  his  planned  and 
Sremeditated  crime.  Avoiding  the 
ead  body,  he  first  of  all  locked  the 
cellar  door,  and  then  turned  to  the 
chest,  which  he  doubted  not  contained 
all  his  wife's  hoard.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve his  eyes  when  he  saw  what  it 
contained  —  nothing  but  a  wonderful 
collection  of  pebbles,  broken  bricks,  and 

Eotsherds.  Had  she  been  mad,  and 
ad  she  indulged  in  the  delusion  that 
when  she  was  heaping  up  rubbish  she 
was  heaping  up  gold  ?  But  he  knew 
better  than  that ;  the  small  sums  she 
had  supplied  him  with  from  time  to 
time  had  not  turned  to  brick-dust 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and 
they  must  have  come  from  somewhere: 
though  he  had  heard  tell  of  fairy  gold, 
he  did  not  believe  in  it. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
chest  and  wiped  his  forehead  a  third 
time. 

**That  was  a  clever  woman  that's 
lying  there,"  he  thought;  '*but  it's 
not  likely  she  was  too  clever  for  me. 
We  must  put  two  and  two  together,  I 
suppose.  The  lid's  forced  open ;  and 
I  knew  before  that  the  lock  was  ham- 
pered. Now  she  knew  I  knew.  She 
spent  all  last  night  in  getting  the 
money  out  and  filling  it  with  rubbi^ 
—  not  a  bad  notion.  Then  it  stands 
to  reason  it's  still  in  the  house,  but  not 
here.  Now  the  question  is,  what's  the 
least  likely  hiding  hole  ?  Or  perhaps, 
what's  the  most  likely  hiding  hole  — 
for  of  course  a  clever  woman  like  that 
would  know  that  the  least  likely  are 


always  the  ones  people  look  in  first 
when  they're  playinz  hide  and  seek. 
But  then  again  she^d  know  I  knew 
that,  and  stow  her  coals  away  in  some 

2ueer  hole  or  other  that  no  one  could 
nd  even  with  a  magic  rod,  that  points 
out  gold  if  it's  a  mile   underground. 
Let    me    see  —  there's    water,    loose 
bricks,  rat-holes  —  none  would  be  a 
bad  place  if  there  weren't  notes  —  the 
rats    would    find  out  them.    I  wish 
money  had  a  smell.    There's  no  need 
to  try  her  pockets,  I  suppose  —  she'd 
have  jinzled  when  she  went  down.    I 
wonder  now  lonz  it'll  be  before  they 
think  to  break  m.     Shall  I  hide  the 
old  woman  ?     One  might  stow  her  in 
the  box  and  nail  her  down.    No  — 
they  shan't  say  I  ever  laid  as  much  as 
a  little  finger  on  her,  and  there'll  be  no 
chance  for  the  rats  to  pick  her  bones. 
The  sooner  they  find  ner,  the  sooner 
they'll  leave  the  house  «lear  again  for 
me.    They  won't  find  a  new  tenant  in 
a  hurrv,  I  take  it :  they'll  shut  it  up, 
and  I'll  enter  rent-free.    She's  been 
drowning  the  guineas  :  but  I'm  no  con- 
jurer if  I  can't  have  them  high  and 
dry  again,  when  I've  put  a  few  days' 
tramp  between  me  and  the  Chokengri, 
Now  to  get  out  again  and  not  be  seen. 
Ouf  1   I  must  step  over  her  —  that's 
bad  luck,  but  never  mind.    There," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  the  corpse, 
and  muttered  some  meaningless  charm, 
"  Alpha  —  Beta  —  Gamma  —  Delta  — 
no,  she  didn't  move."    He  almost  ran 
through  the  water,  scrambled  through 
the  do  }r,  and  locked  it  from  the  out- 
side.   Then,  having  squinted  up  and 
down  the  lane  till  nobodv  was  near,  he 
swarmed  up  the  high  wall  opposite  like 
a  cat,  and  crept  along  under  it  till  he 
made  his  way  to  the  river  side.    Even 
yet  neither   romorse  nor  conscience 
touched  him,  for  he  knew  his  slippery 
trade  too  well  to  fear  that  he  had  been 
seen,  except  by  Zelda,  and  of  her  he 
was  not  afraid. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
him,  however,  that  he  had  so  far  got 
nothing  but  his  pains.  That  he  should 
discover  Zelda's  fortune  indue  time  he 
did  not  doubt,  when  the  noise  of  his 
second  crime  had  blown  over  and  he 
could  begin  his  search  in  a  systematic 
way.  But  meanwhile  his  golden  goose 
was  dead,  and  he  needed  a  few  eegs 
sorelv.  He  had  spent  almost  all  that 
was  left  of  his  pocxet-money  in  burg- 
lar's tools,  and  they  were  of  so  litUe 
value  to  him  now  that  he  let  them 
drop  into  a  pool  of  the  Lesse,  whero 


they  probably  remain  to  this  day. 
Then  what  could  he  do  with  nothing 
but  two  old  packs  of  cards  ? 

What  could  he  not  do,  indeed  ?  He 
took  a  long  cirouit  until  he  reached  a 
villase  in  another  county  where  he  was 
best  Known,  and  boldly  went  into  the 
public-house  parlor.  The  tour  had 
taken  him  four  days,  and  he  studiously 
entered  the  village  from  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  St.  Bavons.  He 
put  on  his  liveliest  air,  pulled  out  his 
cards,  and  in  an  hour's  time  had  satis- 
fied a  three  days'  hunger.  His  next 
stage  he  made  in  the  £rection  of  St. 
Bavons,  and  now  he  took  care  to  chat- 
ter with  everybodv  he  met  on  the  road. 
He  was  no  melodramatic  criminal  to 
tremble  at  every  man  he  met  and 
every  sound  he  heard  —  he  was  as 
great  a  bodily  coward  as  ever  lived, 
and  his  peculiar  use  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet proved  him  to  be  superstitious 
himself  as  well  as  a  profiter  bv  the 
superstitions  of  others,  but  he  knew 
his  fellow-creatures  too  well  to  be 
afraid  of  their  shadows.  An  Oriental's 
fear  of  death  is  not  like  an  Occiden- 
tal's fear  of  dyinjz,  and  Aaron  was  in 
all  things  an  Oriental — minus  the 
creed.  His  instinct  of  self-preservation 
was  weak,  and  his  desire  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  lives  of  others  *wa8 
strong. 

Still  it  was  not  without  a  tremor 
that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
St.  Bavons  murder.  It  was  from  a 
young  farmer  who  gave  him  a  lift  from 
the  small  market-town  of  Denethoip, 
and  who  had  had  dealings  with  him 
in  the  horse-line. 

«  That's  a  bad  job  away  at  St  Ba- 
vons," said  the  young  farmer. 

'<  What's  a  bad  job  at  St  Bavons  ?  ** 

**  What !  —  you  all  about  every- 
where, and  not  heard  ?  A  bad  murder 
—  it's  in  the  county  paper  at  the 
<  Arms.'  And  a  doctor,  too  —  thev 
kill  their  patients  of  course  :  but  it  s 
with  pills,  not  crow-bars,  I  reckon  — 
ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  So  it's  a  doctor,  is 
it?    What's  his  name ?  " 

**  A  fine  sort  of  a  name,  like  story- 
books —  Harold  Yaughan." 

**  I  don't  much  like  the  quarters  of 
that  there  mare  of  yours,  mister  — 
you'd  better  set  rid  of  her  while  you 
can,  I  should  sav.  So  they've  took 
him,  have  they  ? 

**  None  of  your  gammon,  Mr.  Gold- 
rick. Do  you  mind  the  old  bay  you 
said  wasn't  worth  his  keep,  you  got 
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from  my  father,  and  turned  out  double 
his  price  at  Redchester?  None  of 
your  quarters  for  me  —  I'm  a  scalded 
dog,  thank  you.  Yes,  they've  took 
him,  and  they'll  hang  him,  too.  Just 
fancy  knocking  out  an  old  woman's 
brains  with  a  bar.  I  hope  they'll  hang 
him  as  high  as  the  parish  steeple." 

^I  hope  they  will,  as  high  as  the 
moon."  And  then  his  wits  went  to 
work  to  find  out  profit  from  this  new 
oomplication  in  his  affairs. 

**  Let  me  see,"  he  thought.  **  Har- 
old Vauchan  and  a  doctor  —  that's 
square,  oauire  Maynard's  boy,  or 
I'm  a  fool.  He  thought  no  further 
that  night,  but  went  to  sleep  as  calmly 
as  Harold  Yaughan  himself  after  his 
roast  fowl.  His  consultation  with  his 
pillow  served  its  purpose,  and  the  next 
mominz  he  slightly  altered  the  direc- 
tion of  nis  journey,  which  now  took  a 
curiously  zigzag  form.  It  was  not  un- 
profitable, however  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  his  pack  of  cards  had  re- 
sulted in  a  pack  befitting  his  professed 
trade  before  he  had  dabbled  in  thea- 
tres. 

Meanwhile  2Selda  had  guided  her 
brothex  straightforwardly  across  coun- 
try, making  a  good  number  of  miles*  a 
day,  and  amays  following  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  her  si^n,  which  never 
ndled  but  once,  and  then,  after  a  little 
trouble,  the  found  it  again.  He  fol- 
lowed her  not  blindly,  but  like  one 
who  has  deliberately  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  des- 
tiny. It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  he  allowed  her  to  support 
him  and  her  on  stolen  food.  Such  a 
thing  indeed  might  have  happened, 
and  an  honest  man  might  have  found 
necessity  too  strong  K>r  his  honesty. 
But  the  next  day  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  town,  and  Harold  Yaughan 

■aid. — 

'*  it  is  no  use  —  we  cannot  go  on 
as  we  are.  Ever)'body  is  looking  af\er 
us  in  such  clothes  as  we  wear.  I  shall 
stop  here,  manage  an  exchange  with 
some  wqrkman,  tell  him  that  I  am 
down  in  the  world,  and  get  told  where 
hands  are  wanted.  If  I  earn  wages,  I 
suppose  we  can  find  some  hovel  near. 
It's  a  miserable  plan,  but  I  will  not 
have  you  steal,  Zelda,  even  if  we  have 
to  starve." 

**  No,"  she  said,  **  that  will  never 
do.  Only  let  us  finish  this  tramp,  and 
when  you  see  how  we  live  you  will 
not  talk  of  such  things  again.  You  to 
live  in  a  hovel  and  to  work  for  a  daily 
wage  among  men  who  think  of  nothing 
but  beer  —  whom  I've  scorned  ever 
since  I  was  born  I  Are  you  tired  of 
the  sky  and  the  fields?  Won't  you 
wait  till  you've  tried  my  world  ?  " 

"No  —  I  don't  care  if  I  live  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  never  speak  to 
man  or  woman  again.  No,  Zelda — 
I  didn't  mean  you.  I  suppose  one 
can't  do  without  some  sort  of^  life,  and 
you  have  made  yourself  mine.  But 
how,  without  food,  are  we  to  get  to 
our  journey's  end,  whatever  it  may 
be?** 


**  You  mean  money  ?  Let  me  sing, 
as  I  used  to  before  I  was  Sylvia." 

**  No,  Zelda.  It  would  be  shameful 
for  me  to  live  on  you." 

''But  Aaron  did,  and  Carol,  and 
Lucas,  and  Abner  —  all  the  Oberon 
lived  on  me,  that  were  nothing  to  me. 
Why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

**  if  you  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  yoa 
now." 

*'  You  are  a  great  deal  too  wise  for 
me,  still."  She  Mushed  crimson  as 
they  passed  the  door  of  a  pawnbroker's, 
and  then,  puttine  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  took  out  his  watch  and  chain 
and  gave  them  into  his  hand.  '<  That 
is  your  own,  anyhow." 

They  left  the  town,  and  again  wan- 
dered onward  through  the  country 
lanes,  the  proceeds  of  the  watch  round 
which  all  these  lives  had  grouped 
themselves,  like  the  hours  round  the 
pivot,  enabling  them  to  proceed.  They 
refreshed  themselves  and  rested  some- 
times in  village  taverns,  sometimes  by 
the  waybide,  without  paying  much 
heed  as  to  what  was  thought  of  them 
—  whether  they  were  set  down  as  a 
runaway  couple,  or  as  an  eccentric  pair 
celebrating  an  eccentric  honeymoon, 
whose  baggage  bad  gone  on  before. 
She  had  promised  to  l^  useful  to  him, 
and  she  was  better  than  her  word. 
Her  spirits  never  flagged,  and  yet  she 
never  troubled  him  with  her  tongue ; 
when  he  was  downcast  she  was  patient, 
and  showed  miraculous  tact  in  reviv- 
ing him  with  *a  timely  word.  She 
would  ask  him  some  question  out  of 
the  depths  of  her  ignorance  which  he 
could  not  refuse  to  answer  and  some- 
times to  discuss  with  her.  By  quick 
degrees,  moreover,  her  ignorance  be- 
came less  and  less  appreciable  :  if  she 
gained  but  little  knowledge,  she  gained 
much  wisdom,  for  she  listened  to  every 
word  he  spoke  and  thought  over  every 
word. 

At  last,  one  evening,  she  bade  him 
look  forward  in  the  direction  she 
pointed  out  with  her  hand,  and  made 
him  observe  a  little  curl  of  smoke 
among  the  bushes.  They  were  on  a 
wide  common,  covered  with  patches  of 
gorse  and  bramble  scattered  over  stony 
turf  and  indented  with  broken  hollows. 
It  was  from  one  of  these  that  the 
smoke  arose. 

**lliere,"  rfie  said,  "that  is  the 
gate  of  our  new  world." 

He  looked  again,  and  saw  what  he 
had  often  seen  before,  both  in  reality 
and  in  dreams.  A  small  fire  burned 
under  a  tripod  of  sticks;  a  low  black-  ' 
ened  tent,  like  tlie  covering  of  a  car- 
rier's van,  was  close  by  the  embers  ; 
an  ass  tethered  to  a  peg  nibbled 
among  the  thistles,  and  a  lurcher  lav 
with  his  nose  among  the  cinders.  No 
human  being  was  to  be  seen. 

Zelda,  however,  held  up  her  face  as 
if  pricking  her  ear8  lil;e  the  lurcher. 

"  You  wait  here,"  she  said  to  her 
companion.     "  I  must  go  on  alone." 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  gray 
stones  with  which  tlie  common  was 
strewn,  while  she  crept  forward  and  lay 


down  behind  a  bramble  buah.  She 
had  been  attracted  by  some  faint  echo 
of  whispering  voices,  and  this  is  what 
she  heard  through  the  brambles :  — 

*'  As  sure  as  life  I  saw  them  together 
on  the  road." 

'*  You  tell  me  strange  things, 
brother." 

"  My  bag  is  empty,  brother :  that 
makes  a  man  rememoer  strange  things.'^ 

"  That  our  little  chap  should  be  a 
wise  man  among  the  Garguu :  it  beats 
me,  that  does.  It's  not  like  things 
used  to  be.  I'll  not  believe  that,  not 
I.    You  are  tellbig  me  lies." 

"  I'm  not  telling  lies.  I  keep  them 
for  fools.  And  irs  in  the  bk)oa.  The 
Garnios  know  their  own." 

"Not  always,  brother.  I'm  sony 
for  the  little  chap,  though,  if  he's  gone 
off  the  old  ways.  We'd  never  meant 
to  let  him  keep  at  the  poor-house,  ind 
we  wouldn't  it  my  old  Sunta  hadn't 
gone  under  the  buttercups." 

"  All  the  better  for  him  as  tlun|^ 
went,  though.  My  bag's  empty— it 
wants  filling.  If  the  girl's  got  bold  of 
one  ear,  we  must  get  hold  of  the  other 
before  the  srass  grows.  He  thinks 
he's  a  poor-nouse  brat ;  tell  him  lus 
father  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  be 
doesn't  give  you  a  bit  of  that  thousand, 
if  it's  but  twenty  pounds,  whatever  bis 
father  was,  he's  none.  And  I  wont 
cr}'  more  than  halves.  You  neednt 
say  'twas  you  took  him  :  'twas  Mig 
did  that,  you  know." 

"  WTiat !  —  twenty  pound  for  letdsg 
a  Gargio  gentleman  Know  his  fatbrr 
was  old  Joe  the  Cadger  —  my  Saota'» 
first  man  Y     Am  1  a  fool,  brother  ?" 

"A  bit  like  one.  Joe  the  Cadgav 
indeed  !  I  won't  just  say  who,  beeane 
I  don't  want  you  to  have  it  all  in  yar 
own  hands,  and  I'm  badly  up  for  t«a 
pound.  Joe  the  Cadger  wasnt  t 
squire." 

V  Nor  was  the  little  chap*t  father  t 
squire.  I  t^ee  what  your  game  is  now 
—  nor  'tisn't  a  bad  one." 

**  Oh,  my  game's  all  clear.  There's 
the  squire's  son  with  a  thousand  ponwl 
He  can't  pay  less  than  twenty  tor  teD- 
ing  —  ten  for  you,  ten  for  me.  Or  if 
it's  a  hundred,  then  fifties.  I  can*t  uj 
more  fair." 

"  It's  a  good  trick,  that's  true.  Bat 
I'll  tell  you  we  must  make  things  a  bit 
more  clear,  if  I'm  to  do  as  you  say." 

"  As  how  V  " 

"  The  baby  SunU  took  from  the  Bm 
died  the  fortnight  after,  that's  all.  Tbe 
squire's  child  never  saw  a  winter  in  sD 
his  davs  :  he  went  out  just  when  snow 
came  'in.  But  SunU's  brat  was  n 
strong  as  a  bull-puppy,  and  if  we 
hadn't  bad  to  drop  him  for  fear  of 
trouble,  when  Sunta  was  took  up  fw 
having  lace  that  was  given  her,  he'd 
have  made  people  look  alive.  No,  no- 
if  so  be  Harold  Vaughan's  his  nsine. 
then  Harold  Vaughan's  as  real  Rm 
as  you.  But  if  you  think  hell  stasi 
twenty  pound  —  I'm  not  the  man  t» 
say  he  isn't  a  tcavo  Gorgio," 

'♦  Decols  Rat !  ThaTs  the  devil  l* 
pay  —  then  "  — 
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But  Zelda  heard  no  more.  Her 
heart  swelled,  and  she  blushed  crim- 
son from  hea^  to  foot.  Was  it  for 
good  or  for  ill  she  had  found  the  Ba- 
rengro  in  order  to  learn  that  Harold 
Vaughan  was  not  her  brother  after 
all  ?  Then  what  meant  the  passionate 
adoration  that  she  now  threw  over  his 
very  name  ? 

She  lay  there,  still  trying  to  listen, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  Aaron  went  off, 
and  she,  though  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  crept  round  the  bushes 
and  stood  suddenly  before  the  old 
tinker,  who  removed  his  hat  and  bowed 
like  a  grandee  of  Spain  to  a  princess 
—  and  such  she  was  to  him. 

(TOlMeonttnMd.) 
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BOOK  UI. 
CHAPTER  V.  (caniinued.) 

• 

But  the  visit  of  the  stranger  hunts- 
man had  been  the  day  dream  and 
night  thought  of  her  existence  for 
eighteen  years,  and  now  she  had  found 
out  that  the  man  whom  she  had  sup- 
posed to  be  some  country  squire  of  a 
rank  and  degree  comprehensible  ^to 
her,  or  perhaps  some  Sir  John  or  Sir 
Harry  at  most,  was  one  of  the  demi- 
gods of  the  earth,  a  duke  at  whose 
name  even  Mr.  Mowledy  bowed  his 
neck,  and  in  whose  august  presence 
her  8on*8  colonel  and  the  very  Queen's 
general  held  their  breath.  A  spell 
had  been  cast  from  the  first  over  ner, 
and  now  it  grew  stronger  when  all 
besides  was  fading  away  from  her. 

Whether  it  was  that  Madge  caught 
cold  on  her  visit  to  the  sea-side,  or 
whether  the  many  conflicting  emotions 
of  the    few     weeks    prec^ins    had 
exhausted  her  stren^,  or  whether 
the  loss  of  blood  had  been  too  much 
for  her,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  return 
home   and    see    her    son  once   more 
before  his  departure  she  had  lefl  the 
hospital    too  soon,  certain   it  is  that 
she  arrived  at    Wakefield  in   a  very 
-weak  state,  and  was  observed  to  sink 
rapidly.    All  through  the  summer  she 
still   managed  to  do  such  household 
vvr.rk  as  could  begot  through  without 
much  exertion.     She  cut  the  loaf  for 
lier  children  at  their  morning,  midday, 
and   evening  meals,  thus  fulfilling  to 
the  last  the  functions  of  the  lady,  or 
breadgiver    of  her    household ;    but 
^vrhen    the  leaves   began  to  fall  she 
changed  visibly  from  day  to  day.     At 
first  her  busy  footfall  was  missed  soon 
after  dawn,  and  she  rose  a  little  later, 
oDly  coming  down-stairs  when  her  eld- 
est daughter  had  already  set  out  the 
breakfast,  and  moving  about  very  pale 
and  quiet,   but  with  the  old  gentle, 
protecting,   motherly     expression     in 
her  sofl  eyt^s.     Then  she  was  confined 
to  her  chaur,   and  looked  placidly  on 
when  her  family  gathered  round  her, 
taking  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  little   milk 


herself.  So  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  her  husband,  honest  Tom 
Brown,  became  haggard  as  he  watched 
her  wearing  away  like  snow,  in  the 
thaw.  For  some  time  longer  she  was 
busy  with  her  needle,  and  there  was 
not  a  rent  in  a  stocking  or  a  pinafore 
but  she  mended  it  with  patient,  un- 
complaining toil. 

It  was  upon  a  day  in  October  when 
the  end  came. .  Her  children  were 
all  at  work  or  at  play  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  fields,  and  her  husband 
only  was  with  her,  for  he  never  left 
her  now  night  or  day.  She  sat  very 
upright,  as  she  was  wont,  in  her  large 
wooden  arm-chair  by  the  ample 
hearth  of  the  *  Chequers  Inn,'  where 
she  had  passed  her  life.  Some  thin 
shawls  and  wraps  were  around  her, 
and  an  old  hound  (she  had  all  the 
noble  likings  and  instincts  of  the 
Wyldwyls)  lay  dozing  in  a  pale  au- 
tumn sunbeam  full  of  motes  wnich  fell 
athwart  the  few  and  smouldering  ashes 
of  the  neglected  fire,  which  had  never 
burned  so  low  upon  an  autumn  day 
before  since  she  xept  house.  Surely 
the  rich  and  learned  have  a  great 
advantage  over  untaught  poverty.  If 
Madge  or  Thomas  Brown  had  ever 
been  well  schooled,  she  might  have 
read,  or  he  might  have  reaa  aloud  to 
her  long  after  sne  could  work  no  more, 
and  so  have  charmed  her  life  to  linger 
here ;  or  the  sacred  messages  of  holy 
writ  might  have  revealed  to  her  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  world  beyond  the 
grave,  and  cheered  the  last  steps  of 
her  pilgrimage  thither.  But  she  .had 
nothing  to  relieve  the  awful  tedium 
and  solitude  of  a  mortal  sickness. 
No  mental  food  from  without,  no  art 
treasures  of  memory,  no  conversa- 
tion, no  news,  no  comfortable  words. 
She  was  alone,  auite  alone  with  God 
and  her  own  Uioughts,  while  that 
great  uncouth  silent  love  of  her  peas- 
ant husband  brooded  sorrowfully 
over  her.  So  the  last  aflemoon  of 
her  life's  journey  stole  on  hour  after 
hour  uneventful,  without  sign  or  token 
that  the  Betrothed  of  the  World  was 
about  to  claim  another  bride  from  it 
ere  the  night  came  on,  and  that  she 
was  hastening  to  meet  him.  The 
smell  of  the  earth  refreshed  by  recent 
rains,  the  merry  chirp  of  birds,  the 
far-  glad  voices  of  children  at  play, 
the  clash  of  a  spade  as  it  struck 
azainst  a  stone,  and  the  wild  shriek 
of  a  steam-engine  speeding  on  to  the 
haunts  of  trade  and  politics  —  all  were 
borne  from  time  to  time  into  the  silent 
room  where  Thomas  Brown  sat  watch- 
ing his  wife  with  an  aching  heart, 
and  that  solid,  miserable  foreboding 
of  the  boor  who  can  find  no  voice, 
and  looks  pitifully  like  a  dumb  thin^ 
in  his  helpless  anguish.  He  could 
do  nothing,  poor  fellow.  He  was 
afraid  even  to  smooth  the  pillow  at 
the  back  of  her  chair  with  his  rough, 
clumsy  hands.  He  could  only  wait ; 
wait  without  moving,  almost  without 
breathing,  as  time  rushed  onwards 
tearing  his  hopes  away  with    it.      It 


must  have  been  at  the  turn  of  the 
day,  when  the  light  had  just  begun  to 
grow  fainter  and  the  air  more  chill, 
that  she  called  him  nearer  to  her  and 
leant  back  in  his  arms  and  bade  him 
kiss  her,  smiling  calmly  as  she  did 
so.  Then  she  took  both  his  rude 
hands  in  hers,  thanked  him  sweetly 
for  having  been  so  good  a  husband  to 
her,  and  asked  him  gently  to  be  kind 
to  **  her  Wyllie  ; "  and  when  the  dull 
clown  fell  on  his  knees  sobbing,  a 
strange  light  passed  for  an  instant 
over  ner  face,  and  all  was  over. 

CHAPTER  VI.      EMIGRANTS. 

It  may  be  frequently  observed  that 
the  death  or  removal  of  one  member  of 
a  family  brings  ruin  upon  all  the  rest. 
Some  quiet,  unobtrusive  influence 
kept  them  together,  and  working  in 
harmonv ;  when  it  is  gone  the  connect- 
ing link  between  them  is  destroyed. 
The  *'  Chequers  "  was  never  the  same 
after  Madge  was  taken  from  it.  Un- 
til the  very  day  of  her  decease  it  had 
seemed  a  respectable  roadside  inn,  as 
it  had  done  any  time  since  its  ancient 
signboard  was  first  put  up.  But  from 
that  day  an  air  of  desolation  and  decay 
fell  upon  it.  Tom  Brown  slouched 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
or  sat  upon  stiles  and  leaned  against 
posts  with  his  clodhopper's  boots  half 
unlaced,  and  his  beani  unshorn.  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  had  no  heart 
to  seek  for  work.  If  he  went  to  dig  a 
bit  in  his  garden  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  might  be  seen  soon  after- 
wards brooding  upon  his  wheelbarrow, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  at  noon-day. 
His  children  uncombed  and  unwashed, 
went  whooping  and  straggling  all 
over  the  village,  and  out  into  the 
fields,  and  got  flogged  for  scaring  colts, 
and  milking  cows,  and  stealing  ap- 
ples. Their  mother's  death  had  con- 
verted them  into  little  vagabonds. 
Their  dinner,  which  had  been  such  a 
decent  and  orderly  meal,  was  turned 
into  a  saturnalia.  The-  children 
crowded  round  the  saucepan,  where  a 
heap  of  unwashed  potatoes  boiled, 
and  picked  them  out  with  their  fingers 
before  they  were  done,  and  they  fought 
and  yelled  among  each  other  as  they 
did  so.  They  climbed  up  to  the 
rafters  where  tne  side  of  bacon  hung, 
and  helped  themselves,  spoiling  more 
than  they  ate,  and  making  themselves 
half  sick.  Then  they  set  off,  shouting, 
for  the  mill-stream,  to  catch  stickle- 
backs, emptying  the  henroost  of  its 
eggs  by  the  way,  and  did  not  turn  up 
again  until  nightfall.  There  was  no- 
body to  put  them  to  bed,  so  they  lay 
down  to  sleep  as  they  were,  undressed- 
and  got  up  again  unwashed,  and  be. 
came  shocking  dirty  little  children^ 
Mrs.  Jinks  came  in  to  them  once  or 
twice  and  scolded  them,  and  slapped 
the  youngest  ;  but  they  were  too 
strong  for  her  now,  and  laughed  at 
the  old  grandame  who  had  seen  most 
of  them  born. 

It  was  almost  touching  to  see  Tom 
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Brown  upon  his  knees  in  the  chill 
autumn  mornings,  trving  to  blow  up 
a  bit  of  fire  to  boil  the  kettle  and 
make  himself  a  cup  of  t«a.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  went  over  the  way  for  a  mug  of 
warm  ale  and  a  hunk  of  bread  and 
cheese,  which  well-nigh  choked  him 
as  he  ate  it ;  for  his  old  chum  and 
rival,  Harry  Jinks,  had  set  up  a  Tom- 
and-Jerry  shop  since  Madge  s  death, 
and  all  Uie  village  saw  the  '*  Cheq- 
uers" had  gone  wrong. 

One  night  as  Mr.  Mowledy  returned 
through  the  glebe  meadows  from 
visiting  a  sick  parishioner,  he  stum- 
bled over  sometninf'  in  his  path,  being 
more  near-sighted  man  ever  now,  and 
stooping  down  he  was  grieved  to 
perceive  that  the  lifeless  log  was  well- 
behaved  Thomas  Brown,  apparently 
drunk  and  insensible.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  drank  much:  but  the  beer 
at  the  Tom-and-Jerry  shop  was  not  bo 
good  as  his  own  had  been;  some 
said  it  was  adulterated,  and  often 
made  the  villa^rs  ill ;  moreover  he 
was  weak  from  living  on  bad  food  and 
sorrowing. 

Mr.  Mowledy,  the  best  friend  and 
staunchest  protector  of  the  Brown 
family,  fearing  they  would  come  to  no 

good  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
tiey  had  fallen,  was  made  the  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  getting  them 
out  of  the  country,  lest  by  any  accident 
they  should  be  discovered  by  a  rel- 
ative who  was  seeking  for  them,  and 
have  fortune  thrust  upon  them.  He 
did  them  no  harm,  for  riches  and 
titles  have  nothing  to  do  with  human 
happiness,  and  to  have  called  a  dozen 
loutish  country  lads  and  wenches,  who 
were  too  old  to  be  sent  to  school,  the 
Honorable  John  and  the  Honorable 
Giles,  the  Honorable  Susan  and  the 
Honorable  Jemima,  would  have  prof- 
ited them  nothings  in  the  end,  and 
have  been  very  offensive  to  rational 
people. 

Still,  Mr.  Mowledy  would  not  have 
stood  in  '  their  way,  and  perhaps 
deprived  them  of  buids  and  a  peer- 
age, if  he  had  known  what  he  was  do- 
inz,  and  had  had  a  free  choice  sub- 
mitted to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  them 
a  great  injury  by  helping  them  into 
a  position  for  which  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  himself  that  they  were  totally 
unfit.  Providence,  which  always  acts 
for  the  best,  and  shames  all  human 
wisdom,  decreed  otherwise.  When 
Tom  Brown  moped  about  day  after 
day,  and  let  his  business  go  to  the 
dogs,  so  that  Harry  Jinks  opened  an 
opposition  beer-shop  over  the  way, 
the  curate  spoke  to  nim  seriously,  and 
mentioned  tJie  benefits  of  emigration, 
which  had  opportunely  been  brought 
to  his  notice  by  his  rector,  Dr.  Porte- 
ous. 

At  first  honest  Thomas  hearkened 
without  understanding  what  was  said 
to  him.  But  his  brewers,  findinz  their 
account  unpaid,  and  their  old  cus- 
tomer doing  no  butts  a  week,  sent  a 


broker  over  from  Dronington,  and 
sold  off  his  eoods.  lliey  were  only  a 
few  poor  sticks  when  they  came  to  be 
put  up  for  auction ;  but  Tliomas  Brown 
nad  been  proud  of  them  in  his  silent 
way,  and  could  never  face  his  neigh- 
bors with  his  head  up  after  this  dis- 
grace had  come  upon  him.  So  he  lis- 
tened with  more  attention  to  the  cu- 
rate's talk  about  another  country, 
where  land  was  cheap  and  victuals 
plentiful,  and  spoke  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  growing  up  a  bold, 
slatternly,  motherless  girl,  and  to  his 
slouching,  lazy  sous  about  it.  It 
chanced,  too,  that  an  emigration  agent 
happened  to  pass  through  Wakeneld- 
in-the-Marsh  at  this  time,  and*  got 
likewise  talkine  to  his  boys  and  girls 
till  they  were  ail  agog  to  be  off.  He 
was  a  smart,  glib-tongued  fellow,  and 
he  promised  to  go  with  them. 

So  within  three  months  after 
Madee's  death  Mr.  Mowledy  accompa- 
nied ner  husband  and  childi^n  one  day 
to  Gravesend,  and  saw  them  on  board 
the  good  ship  Royal  Oak.  The  curate 
had  contrived  to  fit  them  out  with 
all  things  needful.  Their  copyhold 
property  had  realized  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pounds  after  both  brewer  and 
distiller  had  been  paid  ;  and  as  hope 
revived  in  them  their  self-respect 
seemed  to  revive  also.  They  loosed 
clean  and  decent  again  in  their  coun- 
tiT-made  clothes;  and  some  scraps 
of  mourning  which  they  still  wore  for 
the  departed  wife  and  mother  gave  a 
pathetic  interest  to  their  appearance 
as  the  emigrants  trudged  through  the 
streets  of  I^ndon  on  their  way  from 
one  railway  station  to  another,  with 
the  parson  of  their  parish  guiding 
them. 

They  were  received  on  board  the 
emigrant  ship  at  Gravesend  by  a  trim, 
clean-shaven  man,  who  look^  like  a 
horse-dealer,  but  who  was  a  dealer 
in  men.  He  numbered  them  carefully 
with  a  neat  gold  pencil-case  in  his 
hand,  for  he  received  a  commission  of 
so  much  a  head  on   them  from  the 

government  of  the  colony  whither 
tiey  were  about  to  proceed.  He  was 
a  smooth-tongued  gentleman,  very 
pleasant;  and  the  emigration  agent 
who  had  been  to  Wakefield  and  had 
used  so  many  persuasive  arts  to  lure 
them  from  their  home  was  merely  -one 
of  his  young  men,  who  was  persuasive 
in  the  way  of  business  for  two  pounds 
a  week.  His  master,  however,  being 
better  paid,  was,  if  possible,  a  still 
more  persuasive  person.  He  assured 
Thomas  Brown  and  his  family  that 
Australia  was  the  true  Tommy  Tid- 
dler's ground,  and  that  lands  and  cat- 
tle were  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Then  he  told  them  how  fine  a  ship 
was  the  Royal  Oak,  in  which  they 
were  to  sail  and  steam  by  turns  across 
the  world  —  how  it  was  the  latest  ex- 
periment in  ship-building,  approved 
by  the  Post  Office,  and  especially 
built  for  speedy  and  prosperous  voy- 
ages, because  it  would  not  need  to 
stop  for    coaling    purposes,  being  a 


screw  clipper,  wliich  was  rated  A  1 
upon  the  books  of  Lloyd's.  Hie 
emigration  agent  said  briskly  tbmt  the 
one  hope  and  desire  of  his  life  was 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes 
in  the  Roval  Oak;  and  then,  hav^ 
ing  carefufly  noted  their  names  and 
ages,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  went 
j  to  dine  at  the  I^ndon  Tavern  with 
the  Honorable  Company  of  Fii^ 
catchers. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  fandlj 
scratched  their  heads  when  he  was 
gone,  and  felt  a  little  strange  in  ths 
overladen  vessel,  as  she  crawled  down 
the  Thames  in  the  wake  of  a  tng. 
But  there  was  so  many  hopes  on 
board,  so  much  life  and  energy^  sodi 
big  projects,  and  great  ezpectatiou, 
that  soon  tliey  fell  to  cheering^  when- 
ever they  passed  a  ship  gotng  ap 
stream,  sending  noisy  j^KM-by's  he* 
hind  them.  And  sometimes  a  young 
collier  or  bargeman  bringing  up  coals 
from  the  northern  ports,  or  the  cuh 
tain  of  a  smack  in  tno  coasting-trade, 
would  answer  their  cheer  and  look 
wistfully  after  them,  as  he  bade  them 
God  speed  through  all  the  dangen 
of  the  seas  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  eoesip 
folk,  as  they  saw  the  good  ship  stand 
out  farther  and  farther  from  the  ihon^ 
longed  to  go  with  her,  away  ln>m  hard 
landlords,  stem  tax-gatherers,  and 
meagre  food;  and  the  emigrants  U 
proud  and  satisfied  with  themeehei 
for  that  they  had  made  so  hold  sad 
wise  a  venture. 

How  they  might  have  fared  in  thdr 
new  home,  what  strong  men  and  bk 
women  might  have  sprung  from  thsir 
loins,  what  new  nobilities  and  ea- 
pires  they  might  have  f6nnded«  is  t 
secret  which  will  never  be  rerealei 
For  yet  a  few  days  later  and  a  thiiB 
of  horror  went  through  the  Tery  heart 
of  England,  as  the  news  flew  tnm 
mouth  to  ear  that  the  famooa  screw 
clipper  the  Royal  Oak,  the  most  sn^ 
cestui  experiment  in  modem  riiq^ 
building,  and  which  carried  in  it  « 
fair  a  dream  of  fortune,  had  gone  dews 
with  all  hands  on  board. 

So  perished  the  family  of  the 
Browns  of  Wakefield,  all  save  ooe  — 
there  beine,  as  far  as  mortal  jodg* 
ment  could  discern,  no  reason  wh/ 
they  should  have  been  bom,  or  whjr 
they  should  have  died.  The  vsiy 
house  where  they  had  lived  their  na- 
eventful  lives,  and  which  had  hea 
known  for  two  centuries  upon  one  ol 
the  ancient  high-roads  of  tae  kingdflii 
as  the  "Chequers"  inn,  was  poDsd 
down  to  make  wav  for  some  saw-miw 
which  the  blacksmith's  son  erected  ti 
cut  sleepers  by  contract  for  the  Dron- 
ington Railway. 

After  a  year  or  two  more  all  lecer 
lection  of  Madse  and  her  immedisti 
kindred,  and  the  very  name  of  ths 
house  wherein  they  dwelt,  passed  a«^ 
from  their  birthplace,  and  it  kne» 
them  no  more. 
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M.  Tainf/s  histoiy  of  English  literature  has  attained 
a  degree  of  popularity  which  it  in  some  sense  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  merits.  M.  Taine's  critical  judffments  are  at 
times  irritating ;  his  philosophy  may  be  questionable ;  and 
his  leading  principles  are  sometimes  overlaid  with  such  a 
mass  of  epigrammatic  illustration  that  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinctly  grasping  their  meanings.  To  protest 
against  some  of  these  faults  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  this 
paper.  And  yet,  whatever  his  faults,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  grateful  to  him.  He  has  done  for  us  what  no  native 
author  had  done,  or  it  may  be  was  able  to  do.  Most  of 
our  home-bred  critics,  however  keen  their  iniiight,  failed 
to  supplement  their  microscopic  acuteness  of  vision  by  the 
application  of  a  genuine  comparative  method.  We  still 
frequently  discuss  Shakespeare  as  we  discuss  the  Bible; 
we  regand  him,  that  is,  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  unre- 
lated to  the  general  movement  of  European,  or  even  of 
English  thought.  M.  Taine  has  done  much  to  inculcate 
a  sounder  method,  and  to  widen  our  intellectual  horizon. 
He  has  the  force  which  belongs  to  the  apostle  of  a  new 
theory,  who  preaches  it  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
inevitably  rather  exaggerates  its  value.  Our  thick  Eng- 
lii;h  heads  are  all  the  letter  for  incessant  hammering  upon 
a  single  point.  With  admirable  persistence,  one  of  our 
historians  has  managed  to  drill  us  into  a  faint  belief  in  the 
truth  that  there  were  Englishmen  before  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  M.  Taine  it  rendering  an  analogous  ser- 
Tice  in  proving  to  us  that  as  our  history  it  continuous,  so 
our  great  writers  are  the  natural  expressions  of  its  domi- 
nant ideas.  J^t  .us  add  that  he  has  that  special  felicity, 
characteristic  of  Frenchmen  generally,  that  in  spite  of  all 
hit  reiterationt  of  a  tingle  doctrine,  he  is  quite  incapable 
of  becoming  a  bore.  Once  taken  up,  it  is  always  hard  to 
lay  him  down. 

That  his  fundamental  doctrine  is  substantially  true  may 
be  at  once  assumed.  We  ought  to  study  the  organism  in 
connection  with  the  medium.  Botany  becomes  more 
fruitful  as  we  investigate  the  relations  between  a  given 
flora  and  the  various  conditions  of  its  growth.  In  the 
same  way  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Goethe  it  a  flower 
of  literature  in  no  merely  fanciful  metaphor.  We  first 
understand  the  full  significance  of  their  writings  when  we 
have  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  intellectual  soil  from 
which  they  spring. 

There  is,  however,  one  obvious  limitation  upon  the  value 
of  this  truth.    Briefly  stated,  it  is  that  even  Frenchmen 
are  not  omniscient  and  infallible.     An  angel  might  possi- 
bly predict  the  occurrence  of  a  Shakespeare  in  Uie  world 
as  certainly  at  a  chemist  can  foretell  the  appearance  of  a 
crystal  in  his  crucible  under  given  conditions.     We,  how- 
ever, are  a  long  way  below  the  angels.    We  have  not 
analyzed  human  nature  into  its  primary  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  and  still  lest  can  we  say  how  they  are  afiected  by 
surrounding  circumstances.      Granting  that  a  science  of 
history  is  conceivable,  its  bases  are  scarcely  laid.     Trying 
to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  a  race  or  climate,  we  feel 
at  once  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  scientific  nomencla- 
ture.   Our  words  express  mere  rough  popular  generaliza- 
tions, and  at  every  step  wo  say  too  little  or  too  much.    Far 
from  having  arrived  at  the  stage  of  prediction,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  of  trustworthy  observation. 
iVe  are  limited  to  mere  empirical   statements,  and  are 
reduced  to  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  ex  post  facto  ex- 
planations.    We  cannot  predict  a  Shakespeare,  though 
'fvhen  he  has  actually  come,  we  can  give  some  ostensible 
proof  that  he  must  have  appeared  in  this  shape  and  no 
other.    Indeed,  the  process  is  only  too  easy.     An  uncom- 
fortable misgivin}{  besets  us  when  we  read  M.  Taine's  lucid 
explanations.     Are  they  not  too  lucid?    Is  he  not  account- 
ing for  the  planetary  orbits  before  he  has  discovered  the 
theory  of  gravitation  ?     Suppose,  to  make  a  wild  hypoth- 
esis, that  he  had  somehow  been  under  the  delui>ion  that 


Balzac,  Pascal,  and  Montaigne  were  Englishmen,  and  that 
Byron,  Pope,  and  Hobbes  were  Frenchmen,  would  not  hit 
ingenuity  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
phenomenon  to  his  theories  ?  His  theories,  in  short,  may 
oe  admirable,  but  they  are  of  necessity  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion that,  having  been  made  after  the  facts,  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  independent  verification. 

The  difficulty  grows  as  we  examine  M.  Taine't  argu- 
ments in  greater  detail.  The  national  character,  he  teilt 
ut,  is  determined  by  three  causes  —  the  race,  the  mt/i'eu, 
the  epoch.  Giving  a  sufficiently  wide  interpretation  to 
these  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  If  you  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  plum-pudding  (Englishmen,  M. 
Taine  tells  us,  like  homely  illustrations),  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  sta^e  of  cooking 
at  which  it  has  arrived,  you  can  tell  pretty  well  how  it  will 
taste.  But  when  for  a  plum-pudding  you  substitute  the 
more  complex  phenomenon  of  a  race,  and  the  cooking  pro- 
cess is  represented  by  the  infinitely  complex  forces  wnich 
mould  human  character,  the  problem  becomes  something 
of  the  hardest.  Bv  the  milieu  M.  Taine  seems  generally 
to  understand  the  climate.  The  influence  of  climate  upon 
constitution  is  itself  a  problem  of  vast  perplexity ;  even 
such  a  simple  generalization  as  the  connection  between 
drunkenness  and  fogs,  of  which  M.  Taine  elsewhere  as- 
sumes the  truth,  would  require  to  be  tested  by  a  whole 
series  of  observations,  never  yet  made.  Climate,  again,  is 
but  one  condition  amonsst  many.  How  many  peculiarities 
of  the  English  political  and  social  constitution,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  of  our  modes  of  thought  and  literature, 
result  from  our  insularity  and  firom  the  geological  condi- 
tions of  our  soil  ?  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  reflection  of 
English  scenery  in  the  descriptive  passages  of  Spenser, 
Thomson,  and  Wordsworth  :  but  this  is  at  most  a  superfi- 
cial influence,  and  is  far  removed  indeed  firom  supplying  a 
base  for  scientific  theories.  M.  Taine  carries  his  remarks 
rather  further  than  Voltaire's  crude  statement  that  there 
are  certain  days  of  east  wind  in  London  when  it  is  custom- 
ary for  people  to  hang  themselves ;  but  his  criticism  does 
not  always  go  much  deeper.  M.  Taine,  indeed,  does  not 
really  trouble  himself  to  trace  back  English  peculiarities 
to  the  source  which  he  indicates.  He  is  content  in  prac- 
tice to  start  from  a  lower  point ;  and  to  regard  the  race  as 
already  acclimatized.  He  assumes  our  idiosyncrasy  to  be 
sufficiently  well  known,  and  only  suggests  vaguely  the 
general  conditions  by  which  it  may  have  been  developed. 

Is  this  idiosyncrasy  sufficiently  known?  Can  we 
really  say  with  any  precision  in  what  respects  an  English- 
man difiers  fi-om  a  Frenchman  ?  Is  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  really  entitled  to  be  called  in  any  sense  scientific, 
or  does  it  merely  consist  of  those  rough,  empirical  approxi- 
mations, which  may  give  some  practical  guidance,  but  fail 
to  supply  sufficient  rules  for  satisfactory  theorizing  ?  M. 
Taine's  main  distinction  is  certainly  vague  enough.  Ho 
habitually  contrasts  the  northern  with  wnat  he  sometimes 
calls  the  classical  races,  and  seems  to  assume  that  each 
race  conforms  to  a  well- ascertained  type.  Can  there,  we 
are  prompted  to  ask,  be  much  value  in  so  rough  a  division  ? 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  English  races  considered  as  a 
single  unit.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  in  spite  of  all  the  levellinnr 
influences  of  civilization,  the  inhabitantt  of  the  British  It-1- 
andt  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  homogeneous.  The 
Englishman  diflert  from  the  Irishman  as  widely  as  he  dif- 
fers from  the  Frenchman.  Climate  has  not  extingubhed 
all  contrast  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  imaginations. 
M.  Taine  does  not  condescend  to  take  account  of  these 
minutise.  He  illustrates  some  of  his  theories,  for  example, 
by  the  English  parliamentary  speakers  of  the  last  century. 
These  orators,  he  tells  us,  ^'  love  the  coarse  vulgarity  of 
gaudy  colors.  They  hunt  out  accumulations  of  big  words, 
contrasts  symmetrically  protracted,  vast  and  resounding 
periods ; "  and  his  proof  of  these  rather  questionable 
statements  is  drawn  from  the  younger  Pitt,  from  the  '*  ac- 
rimonious rhetoric  and  forced  declamation  of  Sheridan," 
and  above  all  from  Burke.  Any  Englishman  would  re- 
ply that  Burke  was  an  Irishman,  that  Sheridan  was 
a  typical   Irishman,  and  that  the  love  of  florid  rhetoric 
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and  tbe  **  coarse  vulgarity  of  gaudy  colore "  is  precisely 
one  of  the  points  on  which  the  average  Englishman  most 
emphatically  differs  from  the  Irishman.  What  can  be  the 
value  of  a  description  of  national  character  which  would 
make  such  men  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  and  O'Con- 
nell  typical  representatives  of  English  peculiarities  ?  The 
qualities  which  distinguish  them  are  just  the  qualities  in 
which  Englishmen  are  moat  strikingly  deficient.  Grant> 
ing,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  feebler  race  has  been 
overpowered  by  the  stronger,  and  that  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan were  addressing  an  English  audience,  let  us  look  at 
the  other  branch  of  the  contrast. 

M.  Taine  constantlv  uses  the  French  and  the  classical 
texts  as  interchangeaole  phases.  Corneille  and  Racine 
are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  Greek  dramatists. 
The  French  taste  in  art  and  literature  is  identified  with 
the  Athenian.  The  doctrine  would  certainly  be  disputed 
in  this  form  by  most  English  and  German  critics.  We 
may  assume,  however,  that  M.  Taine  is  pointing  to  a  real 
distinction.  There  is  probably  some  quality  present  in  all 
*<  classical "  dramatists  from  ^scfaylus  to  M.  Sardou,  and 
absent  from  all  **  Germanic  "  dramatists,  from  Marlowe  to 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  But  surely  it  requires  to  be  carefully 
defined  before  we  can  use  it  for  **  scientific  psychology." 
M.  Taine  speaks  as  though  the  distinction  were  as  palpable 
as  ^the  difference  between  a  black  skin  and  a  white.  His 
language,  again,  would  put  the  French  and  Italian  poetry 
into  one  class  to  be  contrasted  with  the  English  in  another. 
The  difference  between  the  English  poetry  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  classical  period  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  in  one  case  we  were  under  Italian,  and  in  the  other 
under  French  influences.  How  can  the  difference  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  a  writer  who  constantly  speaks 
as  if  the  two  influences  were  identical  ?  M.  Taine  is,  of 
course,  fully  conscious  of  these  distinctions,  and  could 
doubtless  give  a  brilliant,  and  perhaps  an  accurate  account 
of  their  nature.  I  merely  urge  that,  if  his  science  pene- 
trated much  below  the  surface,  he  should  at  least  favor  us 
with  some  definition  of  this  *'  classical  spirit "  of  which  he 
speaks  so  constantly.  His  utterances  are  not  very  clear. 
When,  for  example,  he  tells  us  a  propos  of  Mr.  Uarlyle, 
that  the  *^  classical  ages  and  Latin  races  "  generally  adopt 
an  analytical  method,  and  the  **  romantic  ages  and  the 
Germanic  races "  an  intuitive  method  (I  use  the  words 
roughly),  one  is  beset  by  a  whole  host  of  doubts :  and  to 
say  the  truth,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  brilliant 
generalization  may  pair  off  with  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  that 
Uie  Scotch  intellect  is  essentially  deductive  and  the  Eng- 
lish inductive.  It  is  one  of  those  clever  guesses  at  truth 
which  will  not  bear  serious  examination.  Such  modes  of 
reasoning  suggest  that  after  all  M.  Taine  is,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  in  the  days  of  superficial  classification.  A  physicist 
who  has  only  got  so  far  as  to  divide  the  material  worui  into 
four  elements,  is  not  yet  capable  of  making  a  really  scien- 
tific statement.  We  are  still  in  the  analogous  position  in 
regard  to  races  of  men.  That  even  with  such  rough 
generalities,  a  man  mav  make  very  instructive  remarks  is 
( ossible  enough.  I  only  observe  Uiat  it  is  altogether  pre- 
mature to  give  ourselves  the  airs  of  scientific  accuracy. 
Our  efforts  to  make  faithful  portraits  are  too  much  like 
trying  to  paint  miniatures  with  a  mop.  Endless  confusion 
is  produced,  and  the  apparently  precise  statements  crumble 
in  our  hands.  M.  Tame  is  better  than  his  philosophy ; 
but  it  is  because  his  showy  generalities  generally  cover 
clever  remarks  about  the  difference  between  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen ;  and  here,  if  not  scientific,  he  can  be 
picturesque  and  approximately  accurate. 

Before  examining  his  account  of  the  English  character, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  his 
third  condition.  The  epoch,  it  is  undeniable,  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  discussing  the  psychology  of  a  peo- 
ple. What,  then,  is  the  epoch  r  M.  Taine  speaks  of  the 
mediseval  period,  the  renaissance,  the  classical  and  the 
modern  periods.  To  each  of  those  perio<ls  belongs  an  ap- 
propriate philosophy,  an  appropriate  social  organization, 
and,  as  the  result  of  both,  ati  appropriate  tone  of  sentiment 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  contemporary  literature.    For 


the  most  part,  M.  Taine  is  content  to  give  rather  a  pic- 
turesque description  than  a  philosophical  analyalf  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the   time.     lie   Hcciimulates  a  number  of 
vivid  details  and  ai*ute  critical  remarks  which  thaw  how 
the  English  nobleman  in  a  wig  is  the  old  feudal  baroa  ib 
disguise ;  how  Puritanihui  was  already  latent  in  oar  laedi- 
seval  religion ;  and  how  Byron  was  but  a  new  avatar  of  the 
old  Berserker  spirit.     One  mode  of  characterization  it 
comparatively  neglected.     As  he  was  not  writing  a  hieloij 
of  thought,  but  of  literature,  it  is  of  course  natural  that  lie 
should  dwell  rather  upon  the  general  temper  of  the  period 
than  upon  the  particular  dogmas  which  were  current,    fib 
has  therefore  occupied  himself  more  with  our  poets  aad 
novelists  tlian    with    our    theologians  and   philoM^ihera 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  interest  him  as  illutttrations  of  char- 
acter rather  than  as  landmarks  for  the  history  of  tpeeiib- 
tion.     The  plan  of  his  book  imposed  this  reetriution  npoa 
him  ;  but  at  times  it  seems  to  lead  him  into  a  certain  in- 
justice, or,  at  least,  incompleteness  of  view.  ^ 

The  epoch  cannot  be  fairly  understood  withoat  takiitf 
into  account  the  speculative  stage  which  has  been  reaehed. 
As  M.  Taine  truly  says,  **  beneath  everv  literature  there  is 
a  philosophy ;  *'  and,  if  you  put  the  philosophy^ut  of  sifjit, 
you  are  apt  to  misunderstand  the  literature.  When,  thbie- 
fore,  M.  Taine  takes  the  degraded  theatre  of  the  Restm- 
tion  for  his  chief  authority  as  to  English  mannera  of  tbe 
period,  and  spends  many  pages  in  proving  what  is  obviooi 
enough,  that  Wycherley  was  a  very  poor  creature  beside 
Moli^re,  he  seems  to  be  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  oU- 
fashioncid  historians,  who  identified  the  court  with  tke 
nation,  and  argued  that,  because  Charles  II.  waa  a  k*?* 
grace,  the  English  people  were  corrupt  at  heart.  Be 
touches  upon  Barrow  and  Tillotson  principally  by  way«f 
showing  what  dull  sermons  Englishmen  can  wnte ;  and  k 
finds  in  Bunyan  a  good  representative  of  the  later  Fwn- 
tans.  Yet  a  fuller  reference  to  such  men  as  Locke  nd 
Cud  worth,  and  Leighton  and  Baxter,  though  it  might  hetc 
involved  some  dull  writing,  would  have  been  bnt  a  fair  bil- 
ance  to  the  full-length  likeness  of  the  ribald  playwrights 
Periods,  moreover,  are  run  together  rather  va^Mlf- 
Hobbes  is  introduced  as  the  natural  product  of  this  de- 
graded society,  and  is  contrasted  with  Des  Cartea.  TV 
French  philosopher, ''  in  the  midst  of  purified  aoeie^  ud 
religion,  noble  and  calm,  enthroned  intelligence  and  ek- 
vated  man ;  whereas  Hobbes,  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
thrown society  and  a  religion  run  mad,  degraded  man  tfd 
enthroned  matter."  Yet  Hobbes  publisMd  his  '^Leih- 
than"  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  sixty- three ;  and  his  tread* 
on  human  nature  was  composed  in  1 640.  Like  Des  drkt, 
his  junior  by  eight  years,  he  really  belongs  to  the  first  kilf 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  is  not  evident  that  ik 
social  state  that  led  to  the  Fronde  was  nobler  and  pviff 
than  that  which  produced  the  English  civil  war.  To  nf 
resent  him  as  toe  product  of  the  Restoratioo  period  s 
obviously  erroneous,  though  he  may  be  regarded  as  ifcj 
teacher  of  many  of  its  politicisns.  The  chief  writenof 
the  time  represent  the  reaction  from  his  principles. 

M.  Taine's  indifference  to  our  speculative  literature  hsdi 
him  to  a  greater  injustice  to  the  eighteenth  centary.  b- 
capacity  for  the  loftier  philosophy  is  one  of  our  unfuitMin 
characteristics.  Accordingly  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Rwrn, 
are  dispatched  in  a  few  sentences.  Berkeley  lights  ^ 
a  single  idea,  but  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Loebif 
"almost  as  poor"  and  a  hesitating  and  incoadorfv* 
thinker.  Hume,  a  bolder  inquirer,  ends  in  a  complete  1J^ 
rhonism.  "  Rarely,  in  this  world,"  says  M.  Taine,  *■! 
speculation  fallen  lower."  This  judgment  will  be  ^f^. 
in  some  sense  by  people  who  yet  believe  in  the  P<'*"^^>>^7f 
framing  a  science  of  ontology.  The  great  English  tok- 
ers  just  noticed  were  of  the  destructive  order;  and  then* 
suit  of  their  labors  was  so  far  negative.  And  yet  I  do  bJ 
think  that  M.  Taine  has.  a  right  to  treat  them  with  Mi] 
sublime  contempt.  Whatever  their  faults,  they  reprsscrtP 
for  the  time  the  main  current  of  the  European  monman  «| 
thought;  Locke,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  was  the  grt< 
prophet  of  the  century ,^and  Hume's  skepticism  wm  ufff 
sary,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  supply  a  basis  for  KsBt*»*| 
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tempt  at  a  reconstraction  of  the  metaphysical  edifice.  But, 
moreover,  M.  Taine  has  himself  expressed  a  very  different 
view.  In  his  essay  on  Mr.  Mill,  which,  having  received 
the  warm  praise  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  may  dispense  with 
mine,  he  comes,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  and  German  methods  of  in- 
quiry represent  two  tendencies  which  reauire  to  be  com- 
bined in  order  to  bring  out  the  complete  philosophy  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Mill,  as  representing  the  English  method,  is 
the  greatest  master  since  Hegel.  Now  Mr.  Mill's  legiti- 
mate intellectual  ancestors  are  plainly  Locke,  Berkley, 
and  Hume,  to  whom  we  may  add  Hartley  and  his  disciple, 
James  Mill.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  deny  to  the  English 
skeptics  the  title  of  philosophers,  but  we  cannot  possibly 
deny  that  they  represent  a  most  important  intellectual 
movement.  To  declare  that  speculation  never  fell  lower  is 
to  use  a  rather  ambiguous  phrase ;  but  it  is  clearly  unjust 
if  it  means  that  the  thinkers  of  the  time  were  ieeble  as 
well  as  destructive. 

The  theological  speculation  of  the  same  period  is  dis- 
missed with  equal  contempt,  as  so  much  prosaic  moralizing. 
The  divines  were  *'  apologists,  not  inquirers,"  and  **  busi^ 
themselves  with  morality,  not   with   truth;"     Deism   and 
atheism  are  a  mere  passing  eruption ;    the  freethinkers, 
under  the  guidance  of  ColUns,  Tindal,  and  Bolingbroke, 
'*  attack  the  clergy  by  the  same  instinct  which  leads  them 
to  beat  the  watch."    M.  Taine  is  ri^ht  enough  in  insisting 
upon  the  strong  tendency  of  the  divines  and  their  oppo- 
nents to  ethical  discussions,  and  in  declaring  that  their 
love  of  truth  was  clouded  by  theological  prejudices;  whilst 
he  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  narrowness  of  their  critical 
methods.  When  however,  he  compares  them  with  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  and  Diderot,  he  reminds  us  that  the  weapons 
of  the  French  assailants  of  orthodoxy  were  really  forged 
in  England.     To  say  that  Collins  and  Tindal  were  sim- 
ple assailants  of  morality  is  to  adopt  the  coarse^^t  misrepre- 
sentations of  their  adversaries.     They  were  really  discuss- 
ing, though  with  infinitely  inferior  knowledge  and  ability, 
the  same  problems  which  have  occupied  Strauss  and  Renan 
in   later  years.    Their  criticism  was  feeble  because  it  was 
premature ;  but  with  such  methods  as  were  open  to  them, 
they  argued  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  ex- 
traordinary eagerness ;  and,  if  their  reasoning  was  gener- 
ally cramped  and  narrow,  they  anticipated  the  substance 
of  many  later  inquiries.    If  deism  expired,  it  was  chiefly 
because  theology  had  become  so  leavened  with  the  deistic 
spirit  that  it  was  scarcely  burdensome  even  to  skeptics. 
T*he  arguments  of  the  deists  and  their  opponents  would  be 
a8  useless  at  the  present  day  as  bows  and  arrows  in  modern 
warfare  ;  but  M.  Taine  too  easily  assumes  that  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  argument  shows  the  incapacity  of  the  dis- 
putants.    Like   Hampden   with   his   forty   shillings,  they 
were  raising  very  deep  questions  in  very  narrow  issues ; 
and  at  least  one  theologian  of  the  time  was  as  good  a  rep- 
resentative of  English  thought  as  contemporary  essayists 
and  novelists.    Butler  is  not  a  philosopher  of  a  high  order ; 
but  he  certainly  represents  a  vein  of  genuine  and  very 
characteristic  speculation.     His  extreme  contempt  for  the 
whole  of  this  vigorous,  though  narrow  school  of  thinkers, 
who§e  faults  are  ailer  all  chiefly  the  faults  of  the  times, 
makes  M.  Taine  rather  unjust  even  to  Pope  and  Addison. 
Their  moralizing  and  their  references  to  the  popular  theol- 
ogy are  set  down  by  him  to  the  natural  propensity  of  Eng- 
lish writers  to  run    into  prosy  and   irrelevant   sermons. 
Rather  they  are  a  natural  corollary  from  the  intense  inter- 
est which  all  their  contemporaries  were  naturally  takins  in 
the  most  absorbing  controversies  of  the  time.     A  fuller 
rei'erence,  in  short,  to  the  condition  under  which  men  were 
^en  laboring,  by  such  means  as  were  open  to  them,  to 
^rame  a  rational  theory  of  the  universe  would  have  ex- 
jplained  many  things  which  are  ascribed  too  summarily  to 
-^he  innate  prosiness  .and   utilitarianism   of  the   English 
character. 

What,  however,  is  this  character  upon  which  M.  Taine 
discourses  'so  copiously  ?  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  pack 
S.i«to  a  distinct  logical  formula  the  numerous  brilliant  re- 
s%iarks  of  which  we  are  the  subjects.     Much  that  he  says  is 


but  the  reproduction,  in  a  more  pretentious  form,  of  the 
good  old  theory  symbolized  by  tiie  figure  of  John  Bull. 
Hogarth,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  represents  the  jovial  Eng- 
lishman confronted  by  the  wretched  frog-eaters  at  Calais ; 
and  M.  Taine  gives  us  the  frog-eaters'  view  of  the  contrast. 
We  are  large,  overfed,  beer,  port  wine,  and  gin  swilling 
animals;  coarse,  burly,  and  pachydermatous,  with  little 
external  sensibility,  and  no  love  for  things  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  but  yet  with  strong  passions  which  sometimes  express 
themselves  in  broad  humor,  and  sometimes  give  birth  to  a 
rich  but  overcharged  poetry.  All  this,  however,  which 
sometimes  verges  upon  caricature,  is  no  more  than  we 
have  heard  before.  It  does  not  require  a  philosopher,  with 
theories  about  race,  climate,  and  epoch,  to  tell  us  as  much. 
The  first  drawing  in  Charivari  of  a  British  Groddam  gives 
the  same  theory  in  a  coarser  shape;  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  familiar  since  the  days  of  Froissart.  That 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  is  indeed  un- 
deniable. Vague  as  are  most  international  judgments, 
there  are  yet  some  contrasts  too  striking  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. A  man  must  be  extremely  inferior  to  M.  Taine 
who  could  not  roughly  indicate  the  difference  between 
Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  or  between  Voltaire  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  On  the  other  hand,  such  general  remarks  do 
not  take  us  very  far. 

When  M.  Taine  has  pointed  out  that  an  English  writer 
is  more  harsh  and  positive  than  the  analogous  Frenchman, 
he  has  gone  but  a  little  way  towards  defining  his  real  char- 
acter. Beneath  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  English 
there  lie  the  qualities  which  make  him  a  man  ;  and  if  you 
stop  short  at  the  specific  differences  you  do  not  reach  the 
essence.  M.  Taine's  criticism  is.thus  apt  to  become  super- 
ficial. A  French  critic  of  the  old  school  was  satisfied  to 
|K>int  out  that  in  the  English  drama  murders  were  com- 
mitted on  the  stage,  and  ribaldry  mixed  with  the  most  sol- 
emn sentiments ;  and  then  summarily  condemned  us  as 
hopeless  barbarians.  M.  Taine  is  too  scientific  in  spirit 
and  too  generous  in  feeling  to  agree  in  these  rash  judg- 
ments ;  and  yet  he  is  often  content  to  stop  at  the  same 
point.  The  want  of  classical  taste  is  the  one  fact  which 
occurs  to  him  about  many  of  our  writers,  and  that  failing, 
though  it  does  not  make  him  deliberately  unjust,  prevents 
him  from  really  sympathizing  with  their  spirit.  Too  oflen 
we  see  the  old  Frenchman  under  the  mask  of  the  modem 
psychologist,  and  we  feel  that^  with  all  his  philosophy,  he 
can  only  hold  up  his  hands  in  amn moment  at  our  grotesque 
modes  of  thougnt. 

Addison  remarks  in  one  of  the  Sp^ctatorsj  that  an  Eng- 
lishman oflen  complains  that  French  actors  all  "speak 
in  a  tone,"  not  considering  that  Frenchmen  make  the  same 
complaint  about  himself.  His  reason,  of  course  is,  that 
each  language  has  a  system  of  expression  of  its  own,  which 
is  not  appreciated  by  any  one  not  brought  up  to  it  from  in- 
fancy. Now,  careful  observation  may  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  this  natural  **  tone ;  "  but  it  cannot 
give  us  the  ear  which  is  spontaneously  susceptible  to  the 
impressions.  M.  Taine  has  labored  conscientiously,  and 
sometimes  with  remarkable  success,  to  train  himself  in  the 
English  taste;  but  we  are  frequently  conscious  that  an  in- 
nate insensibility  to  our  specific  methods  renders  him  an 
incompetent  judge  to  the  finer  literary  essences.  His 
judgment  of  our  poets  oflen  implies  a  misconception  —  such 
at  least  it  appears  to  me  —  of  the  relative  positions  which 
tbey  really  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  **  in  Memoriam  "  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
cold  and  monotonous  lamentation  of  a  **  correct  gentleman, 
with  bran  new  gloves,"  who  wipes  away  Ids  tears  at  a 
funeral  with  a  cambric  handkerchief ;  whilst  he  speaks  of 
the  Idylls  with  rather  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm.  This 
opinion,  as  1  fancy,  follows  rather  from  a  theory  as  to  what 
Mr.  Tennyson  oupht  to  be,  than  from  a  perception  of  what 
he  really  is.  Time,  however,  muFt  decide  in  this  instance. 
His  view  of  the  earlier  poets  of  this  century  touches  upon 
less  debatable  ground.  He  treats  at  length  of  the  un- 
readable epics  of  Southey  —  the  "  illustrious  poet,"  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  that  most  elegant  writer  of  prose  — and 
the  tinsel  finery  of  Moore,  whilst  he  scarcely  condescends 
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to  notice  Keats,  an  infinitely  superior  poet,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  and  one  whose  influence  on  succeeding  writers  has 
been  far  more  deeply  marked.    Wordsworth  is  with  him 
simply  the  tiresome,  though  occasionally  eloquent  moralist 
of  the  **  Excursion,''  and  the  rebel  against  the  convention- 
alities of  poetic  diction.    That  Wordsworth  ever  deserted 
his  theories  in  practice,  and  that  his  greatest  claims  are 
founded  upon  the  sonnets  and  the  odes,  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him.    <*  Lycidas  "  is  only  mentioned  as  showine 
that  Milton  was  beginning  to  injure  his  poetry  by  an  ad- 
mixture   of   theological    passion.    Denbam*s    <*  Cooper's 
Hill,"  originally  published  in  164S,  is  questionably  intro- 
duced as  showing  that  a  true  vein  of  poetry  existed  in  the 
Restoration  period,  whilst  no  notice  is  taken  of  Marvell. 
But,  not  to  dwell  upon  small  oversights  in  so  comprehen- 
sive a  work,  this  want  of  that  more  intimate  appreciation 
which  we  observe  in  a  perfect  critic,  may  be  illustrated 
from  another  case.    It  is  curious  to  compare  M.  Tainc's 
remarks  upon  Hogarth  with  Charles  Lamb's  well-known 
essay.    M.  Taine  tells  us  that  Hogarth*s  pictures  are  a 
mass  of  hideous  grotesques.    **  Detestable  yahoos  that  you 
are,"  he  exclaims  to  the  actors  in  the  Hogarthean  world, 
"  who  presume  to  usurp  the  blessed  light ;  in  what  brain  can 
you  have  arisen,  and  why  did  a  painter  sully  his  eyes  with 
the  si^ht  of  you  ?     It  is,"  he  replies,  "  because  his  eyes 
were  English,  and  the  senses  are  barbarous."    M.  Taine, 
therefore,  holding  his  note,  as  it  were,  succeeds  in  forcing 
himself  to  contemplate  these  brutalities,  and  kindly  excuses 
Hogarth  to  the  Frenchmen  who^e  delicate  feelings  are 
shocked  by  ftuch  crudities,  on  the  ground  that  moralists 
are  useful,  and  that  Hogarth  has  preached  a  lesson  admi- 
rably adapted  to  barbarians.     We  turn  to  Lamb,  and  find 
that  these  pictures,  whatever  their  faults,  are  regarded  as 
displaying  extraordinary  intensity  of  imagination  ;  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  are  shocked  at  a  St.  Giles's  must  yet 
admit  that  Hogarth's  <*  Gin  Lane  "  shows  more  genius  than 
Pou8sin*8  literal  representation  of  the  *<  Plague  at  Athens ; " 
that  some  of  his  figures  are  as  ''  terrible  as  anything  that 
Michael  Angelo  ever  drew  ;  that  the  madman  in  Hogarth's 
<* Bedlam"  shows  as  much  tragic  power  as  the  demoniacs 
in  Raphael;  and,  in   short,  that  Hogarth  is  a  pictorial 
Shakespeare.     Then   Hogarth's  faces  are  never  mean  or 
insignificant ;  even  in  the  midst  of  horrors,  he  always  shows 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  is  specially  fond  of  introducing  the 
innocence  of  childhood  to  relieve  the  mind  oppressed  by 
spectacles  of  crime  and  misery.    The  **  Stages  of  Cruelty, 
OA  which  M.  Taine  dwells  as  emphatically  characteristic, 
are  dismissed  as  mere  worthless  caricatures,  *'  the  ofifr^prin^ic 
of  his  fancy  in  some  wayward  humor ; "  but  in  nearly  all 
the  other  pictures  Lamb  finds  infinite  kindliness,  humor, 
and,  in  short,  that  "  sprinkling  of  the  better  nature,  which, 
like  holy  water,  chases  away  and  disperses  the  contagion 
of  the  bad."    M.  Taine  remarks  of  one  of  Hogarth's  pic- 
tures, the  '*  Modern  Midnight  Conversation,"  that,  **  wick- 
edness, stupidity,  all  the  vile  poison  of  the  vilest  human 
passions,  drops  and  distils  from  '*  the  figures.     Lamb  falls 
into  raptures  over  the  joviality,  and  the  wealth  of  humor 
and  fancy  displayed  in   the   ''Election   Entertainment." 
Now  if  I  wished  to  define  Hogarth's  place  relatively  to 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  I  should  certainly  prefer 
M.  Taine's  judgment  to  Lamb's.    Lamb  knew  and  cared 
as  little  as  possible  for  any  art  except  that  which  embodied 
his  favorite  modes  of  sentiment     Very  possibly,  too,  he 
puts  more  into  Hogarth  than  can  really  be  found  in  him, 
and  is  wilfully  blind  to  his  defects.     But  if  I  wanted  to 
know  the  genuine  Hogarth,  I  should  as  decidedly  prefer 
the  testimony  of  the  man  who  has  loved  him  heartily,  who 
sympathized  with  all  his  prejudices,  and  pored  over  him 
with  tender  affection     To  make  Lamb's  criticism  per- 
fectly sound,  it  requires  to  be  toned  down  and  corrected ; 
whilst  M.  Taine*s  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  observations.    He  has  only  touched  the 
outside  of  the  man.  His  psychology  has  merely  informed  him 
of  the  obvious  fact  that  Hogarth  is  coarse,  and  would  shock 
French  nerves ;  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add,  that  he 
now  shocks  English  nerves.     Limb,  without  any  psychol- 
o^  to  speak  of,  has  instinctively  discovered  the  source  of 


Hogarth's  power,  and  explains  why  we  love  him  with  per- 
haps a  rather  indiscriminating  affection.  He  sees  tha 
tenderness  and  the  humor,  and  in  consideration  of  them 
forgives  the  bruUlity,  which  to  M.  Taine  is  the  single 
quality  worth  noticing.  That  English  are  in  some  sense 
coarser  than  French  nerves  is  probable  enough ;  but  M. 
Taine's  treatment  of  Hogarth  —  and  it  is  too  often  paralleled 
in  his  other  criticism  —  would  lead  to  the  exaggerated  con- 
clusion that  we  are  nothing  but  ferocious  brutes,  whose 
solid  imaginations  can  only  be  stimulated  by  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  hell  or  the  gallows.  If  we  could  accept  thii 
as  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  nation  at  .large,  it  wookl 
scarcely  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  method  for  judging 
individual  character. 

Beyond  these  commonplaces,  however,  M.  Tdno  has  ea* 
tain  theories  which,  though  not  systematically  expounded, 
are  frequently  indicated  with  more  or  less  clearness.  Tlii 
Englishman,  so  far  as  I  can  venture  to  state  his  doctrine,  is  a 
combination  of  two  distinct  characters.  Sometimes,  he  telli 
us,  we  give  up  everything  to  liberty,  sometimes  we  enslave 
everything  to  rule.  Our  frames  are  too  vigorous  and  too 
unyielding.  Some  of  us,  "  alarmed  by  the  fire  of  an  ovw- 
fed  temperament  and  by  the  energy  of  unsocial  passions," 
regard  Nature  as  dangerous,  and  place  her  in  a  strait  wakl- 
coat  of  propriety,  morality,  and  religion.  The  restraint 
gradually  becomes  too  sevei-e ;  and  then  Nature  breaks  her 
fetters  and  gives  herself  up  to  excesses. 

Shakespeare,  we  are  told,  led  to  the  reaction  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Milton  produced  Wycherley,  Congreve  De  Foe,  end 
Wilberforce  Lord  Byron.    This  strujeje  is  represented  in 
the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking  by  Fielding  and  Rich- 
ardson.    An  Englishman  is  always  oscillating  vehemently 
between  these  two  extremes.    He  is  a  Berserker  (M.  T^ne 
is  fond  of  the  Berserkers)  in  a  black  coat  and  white  tie. 
He  behaves  for  a  long  time  with  an  overstrained  decormn, 
which  makes  him  rather  ridiculous  and  very  tiresome  to  his 
neighbors  ;  and  then   suddenly   the  old  madness  fires  hii 
blood,  and,  like  a  half-reclaimed  savage,  he  throws  off  his 
decent  apparel  and   furiously  runs  a  muck,  hewing  down 
ever}'  impediment  that  comes  in  his  way.    The  theory  has 
certainly  some  conveniences.     At  first  sight  it  seems  to  bo 
so  wide  as  to  conclude  almost  every  conceivable  case. 
Every  Englishman,  and  indeed  every  human  being,  nDQ* 
be  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  obedience  to  law 
and  revolt  from  law,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  recofnUxe  in 
every  writer  an  admixture  of  these  two  different  elem»ta 
M.  Taine,  however,  means  to  express  something  mwe  Uiu 
this.     He  means  to  say  that  the  characteristic  of  EngUjk 
writers  is  an   incapacity  for  obeying  the  dictates  ot  that 
moderate  good  sense  which  gives  laws  to  French  Itteratine. 
If  the  Puritan  element  predominates  in  him  he  bccom«  a 
bore,  and  preaches  eternal  sermons  of  flat  morality.    If  hs 
has  a  da^h  of  Berserker  blood,  he  takes  leave  of  all  de- 
cency, and  plunges  into  artistic  as  well  as  moral  exUva- 
gances.     He  is  like  an  over-fed  horse,  who  can  b?  ««««]• 
walk  by  a  strong  hand,  but,  if  allowed  the  least  hberty,  wiU 
break  into  a  mad  gallop.     And  therefore  he  is  incap^ 
of  that  regulated  energy  which  is  characteristic  of  the  clM- 
sical  school.     His  merit  is  in  his  outbursts  of  demoniac 
power  ;  and  he  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  harmony  and  pro- 
portion. •  .    ^1  s    

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  far  this  theory  is  cofr 
firmed  by  our  political  history,  and  whether,  as  it  wooM 
seem  to  imply,  Englishmen  have  been  more  remarkaWi 
than  their  neighbors  for  vehement  alternations  betwea 
tyranny  and  license.  Nothing,  as  we  are  firequenUy  told, 
is  more  characteristic  of  Englishmen  than  their  lov-e  of  cob- 
promise.  How  is  this  tendency  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
theory  which  should  make  them  conspicuous  for  a  love  of 
extremes  ?  The  theory  is  picturesque  rather  than  ynea- 
tific,  and  though  it  enables  M.  Taine  to  deswbe  certam  •► 
pects  of  English  literature  with  great  vividnesajit  l»^ 
down  when  we  try  to  interpret  it  too  stncUy.  The  the* 
suggested  seems  to  be  in  one  respect  fundamentally  mo- 
neous.  If  by  the  Berserker  element  in  the  English  race  BS 
means  their  capacity  for  deep  emotion  and  gloomylmagiiii- 
tion,  this  capacity  does  not  really  involve  an  nnwilbngBC* 
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to  ob€jr  law8,  but  only  to  obey  a  particalar  kind  of  lawf. 
M.  Tame  sometimes  seems  to  mistake  for  mere  license,  con- 
formity to  a  type  dilferin};  from  hb  own  ideal.  This  confu- 
sion*  if  it  be  a  confusion,  runs  through  a  good  many  of  his 
criticisms,  and  may  be  best  explained  by  his  judgment  in 
some  individual  cases. 

M.  Taine,  for  example,  has  devoted  a  very  able  and  in- 
teresting essay  to  a^cnticism  of  Mr.  Carlyle.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  curious,  though  not  the  most  satisfactory,  in  his 
book.     His  sincere  desire  to  be  impartial  and  appreciative 
struggles  with  a  radical  incapacity  for  sympathizing  with  a 
mind  so  different  from  his  own.    He  describes  very  amus- 
ingly the  perplexity  of  a  Frenchman  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  this  ''extraordinary  animal.*'     By  an  energetic 
course  of  study  M.  Taine  succeeds  to  some  extent  in  solving 
the  problem.     He  accounts  for  Mr.  Carlyle  as  a  Puritan  who 
has  somehow  been  profoundly  influenced  by  Grerman  ideas. 
He  is  a  hybrid  between  Hegel  and  John  Knox.    That  is 
his*vital  formula ;  and  M.  Taine  deduces  all  his  peculiari- 
ties with  great  ingenuity  and  with  many  instructive  com- 
ments.    And  yet  he  cannot  reaHy  like  the  strange  charac- 
ter whom  he  has  analyzed.    He  sometimes  verges  upon 
caricature,  as  when  he  says  that  "  no  ulcer,  no  filth  is  suffi- 
cient to  disgust  Carlyle"  —  a  statement  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  overstrained.     He  declares  that  Carlyle  sees 
"  nothing  but  evil  in  the  French  revolution,"  and  condemns 
the  French  because  they  were  not  Puritans  of  the  English 
variety.    I  do  not  maintain  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  jus- 
tice to  the  revolution ;  but,  afler  all,  he  has  said  in  his  own 
dialect  little  more  than  has  been  said  by  Comte  in  France 
-7  namely,  that  the  revolution,  whilst  necessary  and  useful 
on  the  destructive  side,  was  deficient  on  the  constructive 
side,  and  recent  history  perhaps  shows  that,  if  the  judgment 
be  inadeauate,  it  is  not  one  which  implies  a  real  want  of  in- 
sijght.    M.  Taine  retaliates  the  dislike,  though  he  guards 
himself  with  praiseworthy  care  against  yielding  to  his  prej- 
udice.   Mr.  Carlyle,  on  this  theory,  becomes  a  Berserker- 
Puritan.    His  genuine  forefathers,  says  M.  Taine,  were 
"  the  Norse  pirates,  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth."    Many  of  them  were  mad- 
men, and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  only  been  saved  from  madness  by 
his  love  of  facts  — -  his  "  sentiment  of  actuality,"  as  M.  Taine 
calls  it  —  and  his  religious  spirit.    If  saved,  however,  he 
has  been  saved  "  so  as  by  fire."     He  shows  the  frenzied 
eye,  the  over-strained  imaeination,  the  grotesque  affecta- 
tions which  testify  to  a  mind  tottering  on  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity.     Mr.   Carlvle,   in    fact,   is  an   inspired  madman. 
That  is  really  M.  Taine's  verdict,  though  he  covers  it  under 
a  decorous  phraseology. 

We  see  here  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Puritan  and  the 
Berserker  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  to  be  incapable  of 
amalgamation.    The  fact  may  lead  us  to  ask  whether  the 
Berserker  element  is  not  capable  of  recognizing  a  law  and 
an  artistic  theory  of  its  own,  though  so  strange  to  M.  Taine 
that  he  confounds  obedience  to  it  with  madness  ?    His  es- 
»ay,  painstaking  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  overlooks  one  side 
of  Mr.  Carlyle'S  writings.    The  Puritans,  as  had  oflen  been 
remarked,  joined  to  their  enthusiasm   a  strong  vein  of 
ahrewd  common  sense  ;  and  that  is  a  faculty  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  to  any  one  who  is  not  so 
astonished  by  the  superficial  strangeness  of  his  style  as  to 
be  unable  to  penetrate  to  their  substance.     Its  expression 
in  literature  is  that  singular  quality  which  we  call  humor, 
and  which  M.  Taine  pronounces,  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
mon, though,  as  1  venture  to  think,  a  ratber  unsound  opin- 
ion, to  be  unknown  to  and  therefore  unnamed  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

In  a  curious  passage  he  endeavors  to  explain  what  humor 
means.  It  implies,  he  says,  a  taste  for  strong  contrasts, 
which  is  undeniable;  it  implies  further,  that  the  writer 
orratifies  his  own  whims  in  complete  forgetful ness  of  his  au- 
dience —  a  doctrine  which  is  more  disputable ;  and,  finally, 
it  implies  a  **  violent  joviality  buried  under  a  heap  of  sad- 
Shakespeare's  clowns  makins:  jests  over  a  srrave 
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are  typical  insUnces  of  the  faculty.  To  this  I  will  add  that 
it  also  implies,  in  a  man  of  strong  mind,  a  cool  intellect 
3residing  over  the  freaks  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  check- 


ing the  tendency  to  extravagance  by  a  keen  perception  of 
absurdity.  This  is  the  substratum  which  really  underlies 
the  strange  excursions  of  the  English  intellect;  and  M. 
Taine's  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  manifestations  explains 
the  error  of  some  of  his  critical  judgments.  A  man  is  not 
the  worse  in  many  ways  for  being  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  certainly  he  is  disqualified  to  be  a  sound  critic 
of  much  of  our  literature.  Leave  out  Mr.  Carlyle's  humor, 
or  regard  it  as  simply  distasteful,  and  his  queer  phrases  and 
violent  contrasts  oecome  a  mere  oflence,  if  not  actually 
indications  of  insanity.  A  critic  who  has  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  a  scientific  analysis,  instead  of  sponta- 
neously delighting  in  its  freshness,  can  see  nothing  but 
affectation  and  absurdity  in  much  that  is  to  others  the  real 
charm  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings ;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
surprised  that  af>er  discussing,  with  great  aculeness,  Mr. 
Carlyle's  relation  to  Hegel  and  to  the  Puritans,  M.  Taine  is 
still  unable  to  feel  his  merits,  and  speaks  of  him  like  a  vis- 
itor to  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  recognizes  flashes  of  genius  in 
the  ravings  of  one  of  its  inmates.  He  ends  very  charac- 
teristically by  expressing  his  preference  for  Macaulay's 
calm  and  solid  reasoning  over  the  *'  exagsrerated  and  demo- 
niac style,  the  marvellous  and  fickly  philosophy,  the  sinis- 
ter and  furious  politics  "  of  his  rival,  though  admitting  that 
Macaulay  has  less  genius. 

Perhaps  it  would  surprise  M.  Taine  if  we  replied  that  we 
prefer  Mr.  Carlyle,  not  merely  for  his  genius,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  A  significant  instance  may  be 
found  in  another  case  where  we  have  to  complain  of  M. 
Taine's  injustice.  No  English  reader  who  has  compared 
the  essays  of  the  two  writers  upon  Johnson  will  deny  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  discovered  a  real  man  where  Macaulay 
presents  us  with  a  heap  of  paradoxes.  M.  Taine  would 
apparently  take  a  different  view,  for  he  mentions  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  admiration  of  Johnson  as  a  proof  of  his  extravagance, 
and  his  own  portrait  of  the  lexicographer  is  modelled  upon 
that  of  Macaulay.  His  account  of  Johnson  is  indeed  a  curi- 
osity in  its  way.  Afler  describing  the  poor  man's  oddities 
in  the  fashion  of  Macaulay,  he  asks  his  readers  what  can 
possibly  be  the  secret  of  the  English  admiration  for  this 
strange  being.  At  length  he  finds  an  answer.  We  like 
Johnson,  it  seems,  because  we  like  sermons.  '*  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  essays  (that  is^  the  **  Rambler  "  and  its 
like)  are  a  national  food.  It  is  because  they  are  insipid 
and  dull  for  us  that  they  suit  the  taste  of  an  Englishman. 
We  understand  now  why  they  take  for  a  favorite  the  re- 
spectable, the  unbearable  Samuel  Johnson." 

Surely  a  more  hopeless  answer  was  never  given.     Very 
few  Englishmen  ever  read  the  essays,  though  we  may  pos- 
sibly regret  the  fact ;  and  the  faults  which  have  made  John- 
son unreadable  to  us  are  precisely  the  faults  which,  as  M. 
Taine   tells  us,  make  them  unbearable  to  a  Frenchman. 
Why  then  do  we  love  Johnson?     As  M.  Taine  has  read 
Boswell.  and  is  unable  to  answer  the  question,  we  may  de- 
spair of  giving  any  answer  which  will  satisfy  him.     English- 
men, however,  to  whom  that  book  has  been  a  delight  from 
the  days  of  their  childhood,  and  who  can  discuss  few  sub- 
jects without  one  of  the  old  doctor's  vigorous  phrases  rising 
to  their  lips,  could  give  an  account  of  their  faith  which 
would  satisfy  themselves.    It  is  partly  because,  under  a 
rough  outside,  Johnson  had  a  noble  nature,  to  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  done  justice  in  his  admirable  essay,  and  partly 
because  he  had  that  strong  sense  of  humor  which  is  the  in- 
dex of  shrewd  common  sense.     **  Rasselas  "  is  certainly  not 
so  lively  as  '*  Candide,"  though  it  is  a  very  powerful  work 
in  its  way  ;  but  Johnson  is  no  mere  retailer  of  moral  plati- 
tudes, but  a  man  whose  words,  especially  those  reported  by 
Boswell.  always  show   the  thinker  who  has  really  known 
men  and  manners,  and  been  ennobled  instead  of  embittered 
by  his  experience.     What  we  love  in  him  is  not  his  prosintr, 
but  the  sturdy  hammer-strokes  of  his  humor  upon  plausible 
nonsense.     The  man  whose  motto  was  *<  clear  your  mind 
of  cant  "  was  not  a  walking  sermon,  but  a  real  human  be- 
inif  of  no  ordinary  force. 

M.  Taine's  criticism  on  Johnson's  style  shows  the  same 
want  of  appreciation.  "  Classical  prose,"  he  says,  "  at- 
tained the  same  perfection  in  him  as  classical  poetry  in 
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Pope.  Art  cannot  be  more  conrammate  or  natare  more 
forced."  Johnson's  prose,  with  its  lumbering  saperfeta- 
tion  of  verbal  antithesis  is  not  the  perfection  of  art,  nor  is 
it  comparable  to  Pope's  admirably  compact  English.  It  is 
really  cognate  to  the  grander  style  of  Milton  or  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  thoagn  the  writer's  ear  was  spoilt  by 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  his  time.  The  remark  may 
lead  us  to  notice  very  briefly  one  or  two  of  M.  Taine's 
judgments  upon  our  so-called  classical  school.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  him,  we  have  the  Berserker  in  fetters.  The 
rich  fSnglish  nature,  cramped  and  confined  by  -laws  im- 
posed from  without,  becomes  intolerably  prosy  and  affected ; 
for  genuine  art,  as  he  occasionally  tells  us,  we  have  no 
capacity ;  as  soon  as  we  try  to  be  artistic  we  lose  our 
native  wildness,  and  become  hopelesslv  dull  and  pedantic. 

There  is  some  English  poetry  which  might  be  quoted 
against  M.  Taine,  and  even  with  an  appeal  to  his  own 
authority.  If  neither  Spenser,  nor  Milton,  nor  Pope,  nor 
Gray,  nor  Keats,  nor  Mr.  Tennyson  had  any  artistic  per- 
ception, then,  not  only  the  English  critics  but  M.  Taine 
himself  must  have  made  some  enross  mistakes.  I  will 
notice,  however,  one  case  which  M.  Taine  considers  to  be 
typical.  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  the  representatives 
of  the  Puritan  and  the  Berserker  in  their  own  time.  M. 
Taine,  after  an  amusing  account  of  Richardson's  prolixities 
and  twaddle,  ends  by  twitting  him  with  his  artistic  weak- 
ness. "  We  love  art,"  he  says,  "  and  you  have  a  scant 
amount  of  it.  .  .  .  Art  is  ditiferent  from  nature ;  the  latter 
draws  out,  the  first  condenses.  .  .  .  You  are  rendered 
heavy  by  your  conscience,  which  drags  you  along  step  by 
step,  and  low  on  the  ground,"  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
vou  are  no  more  capable  of  loving  nature  than  mere  art. 
Kobody  would  deny  at  the  present  day  that  Richardson  is 
intolerably  long-winded  and.  prosy.  *' Clarissa  Harlowe  " 
is  almost  as  tiresome  as  her  relation  the  '*  Nouvelle 
H^loise."  Yet  M.  Taine  would  scarcely  say  that  Rous- 
seau's prolixity  is  incompatible  with  artistic  sense  ;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  pass  the  same  judgnrcnt  upon 
Richardson.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  He  cannot 
condemn  Richardson  without  condemning  the  taste  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Not  only  Diderot,  but  Balzac  and  Al- 
fred de  Musset  speak  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  (  le  premier 
roman  du  monde,  as  Musset  called  it)  with  an  admiration 
which  sounds  rather  extravagant  to  an  Englishman.  I 
know  not  how  M.  Taine  explains  this  strange  attraction  of 
the  clumsy  British  moralist  for  brilliant  Frenchmen ;  but  I 
should  venture  to  suggest  that  *'  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  with 
all  its  faults,  is  marked  not  only  by  a  vigor  of  conception, 
but  bv  a  unity  and  harmony  of  design  which  entitles  it  to 
be  called  a  genuine  work  of  art  of  no  mean  order.  Re- 
membering that  Richardson  was  an  originator  of  a  new 
style,  I  can  only  account  for  his  success  by  believing  that 
his  artistic  sense  was  as  finely  developed  as  that  of  any 
French  novelist,  though  it  had  to  work  under  unfavorable 
conditions  and  upon  very  prosaic  materials.  But  if 
Richardson  was  really  an  artist,  M.  Taine's  theory  fails. 

The  doctrine  that  Englishmen  who  are  not  Berserkers 
must  be  dismal  prosers  has  to  encounter  a  still  greater 
difficulty.  Pope  was  clearly  not  a  Berserker ;  nor,  as  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  was  he  by  any  means  a  bore. 
He  was,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  a  man  who 
beat  his  French  contemporaries  upon  their  own  ground  of 
brilliant  epigram-and  delicate  executive  power.  The  Eng- 
lish view  of  Pope,  in  short,  contradicts  M.  Taine's  theo- 
ries as  distinctly  as  the  French  view  of  Richardson ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that  if 
Boileau  had  been  an  Engli9hman  and  Pope  a  Frenchman, 
Pope's  superiority  would  have  been  held  up  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  doctrine  that  English  poets  do  <'  not  easily  get 
into  the  classical  dress."  *'  This  gold-embroidered  jacket, 
so  well  fitted  for  an  Frenchman,  hardly  suits  their  figure : 
from  time  to  time  a  hasty,  awkward  movement  makes  rents 
in  the  sleeves  and  elsewhere."  Still,  Pope's  poetry  stands 
in  the  way.  Dislike  it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  literary  phenom- 
enon ;  and  I  know  not  which  of  the  French  writers  who 
wear  the  jacket  so  naturally  have  succeeded  in  surpassing 


him.  The  only  way  oat  of  the  dilemma  it  to  bniat  opoa 
Pope's  many  grievous  defects.  M.  Taine  dweOa*  wilk 
great  cleverness,  upon  the  artificiality  and  tlie  commoa- 
place  of  Pope's  writings,  and  I  wonld  not  deny  thai  hen, 
as  in  the  case  of  Richardson,  he  hits  a  real  blot.  I  wooU 
simply  suggest  that,  by  reversing  the  old  precept, 

"  Be  to  his  faulu  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  his  virtues  very  kiad," 

you  can  make  a  caricature  of  anybody,  and  eapeciallT  of 
one  so  open  to  caricature  as  Pope.  M.  Taine  ii  not  onee 
unfair  from  downright  mistake  ;  bat  fVom  dwelling  too 
empbaticallv  and  exclusively  upon  the  lights  or  the  ahadea 
Unluckilv  that  is  the  most  effective  because  the  least  eadOj 
answered  mode  of  misrepresentation.  To  answer  his  crit- 
icism upon  Pope  would  require  an  essay  at  least  as  kNis  •• 
his  own ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  penoadi  • 
critic  who  can  only  account  for  our  admiration  of  thi 
**  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  by  saying  that  **  a  Pekin  mandaria 
vastly  relishes  a  concert  of  kettles;"  who  says  of  thi 
"  Dunciad,"  that  ^  rarely  has  so  much  talent  been  spent  to 
produce  greater  tedium : "  and  condemns  a  mock-hmie 
pofm  because  the  writer  brings  in  magniloquent  ailasioai 
disproportioned  to  his  professed  subject. 

M.  Taine,  however,  u  bound  to  find  something  to  praisB 
in  Pope ;  for  in  truth  his  reputation  must  have  nad  soaw 
cause,  if  not  some  justification ;  and  hitherto  M.  Tains 
has  proved  that  Pope's  best  jewelry  is  but  stained  glan. 
He  therefore  observes,  truly  enough,  that  Pope  wai  a  gresft 
master  of  language  ;  upon  which  1  shall  only  remark  that 
real  mastery  of  language  implies  a  command  of  tin 
thoughts  which  are  symbolized  by  lan^^uage.  Pope,  how- 
ever, had  a  more  truly  poetical  merit  than  this  power 
of  manipulating  words.  He  was,  we  are  glad  to  bear, 
capable  of  describing  nature  to  perfection.  By  this  tiiM, 
it  seems,  poets  had  produced  a  sufficient  f  tock  of  descfip- 
tive  phrases.  "Every  aspect  of  nature  was  obfierved;i 
sunrise,  a  landscape  reflected  in  the  water,  a  breeze  amid 
the  foliage,  and  so  forth.  Ask  Pope  to  paint  in  verse  la 
eel,  a  perch,  or  a  trout,  he  has  the  exact  phrase  i^^A^^Ji 
you  might  glean  from  him  the  contents  of  a  gradus.  & 
gives  the  features  so  exactly,  that  at  once  yon  think  yoa 
see  the  thing ;  he  gives  the  expression  so  copiously,  that 
your  imagination,  however  obtuse,  will  end  by  seeing  iu" 
And  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  a  description  of  a  pheasaal 
from  **  Windsor  Forest."  The  researches,  in  fact,  of  aoms 
generations  of  poets  had  proved  that  eels  were  silvery,  aad 
Pope*8  skill  in  versification  enabled  him  to  expand  this 
observation  in  the  phrase, — 

••  The'silver  ccl,  in  shining  volumes  rolled." 

The  most  obtuse  imagination  will  uow  be  forced  to  set 
the  shininess  of  eels. 

That  a  brilliant  critic  who  is  bored  by  Pope's  fiwicT. 
shocked  by  his  humor,  and  indifferent  to  his  wit,  ahonid 
have  selected  for  special  praise  his  faithful  descriptions  of 
natural  objects,  is  one  of  those  Uterarj'  oddities  w^ich  caa 
only  be  explained  in  one  way.  M.  Taine's  theories  mwt 
be  true.  Englishmen  love  nature;  and  are  dull  to  ait 
Pope  was  an  Englishman.  Therefore  his  art  was  poor, 
and  his  descriptions  of  nature  excellent.  The  only  pa^ 
allel  to  this  is  the  argument  by  whirh  Colonel  Choke 
proved  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  that  the  Qut-en  must  necet- 
sarily  live  in  the  Tower.  An  example  of  the  same  method 
may,  however,  be  found  in  M.  Taine's  much  more  appreci- 
ative essay  upon  Addison. 

Poor  Addison's  unfortunate  habit  of  writing  lay-sermoni 
in  his  Saturday  Spectators  is  indeed  turned  to  cruel  ac- 
count ;  and,  were  it  not  for  our  previous  knowledge  of  Ai 
book,  we  should  expect,  from  the  prominence  wluch  tL 
Taine  gives  to  Addison's  sermonizing,  and  to  the  rounded 
monotony  of  his  phrases,  that  our  gentle  humorist  was  sim- 
ply an  earlier  Johnson.  He  does  justice,  however,  to  Ad- 
dison's, amiable  character,  and  strives  to  do  justice  to  hb 
humor.  This  "  strange  mode  of  painting  human  folly"— 
which  Englishmen  call  humor —  "  contains  an  inctsift 
good  sense,  the  habit  of  restraint,  business  habits,  bt« 
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above  all  a  fandamental  ^D^ixy  o^  invention."  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  a  very  ^icitons  analysis;  but  M. 
Taine's  description  of  the  results  is  better  than  his.  account 
of  the  methodL  He  even  remembers,  towards  the  end  of 
his  essay,  that  Addison  invented  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  some  other  admirable  characters.  Addison,  however, 
being  an  Englishman,  must  have  been  brutal  ;  and  M. 
Taine,  looking  about  for  proofs  of  this  quality,  manages  to 
discover  it  in  Addisoft's  playful  description  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  beau's  brain.  *<  These  anatomical  details,"  says 
M.  Taine,  "which  would  disgust  us,  amused  a  positive 
mind;  crudity  is  for  him  only  exactness;  accustomed  to 
precise  images,  he  finds  no  objectionable  color  in  the  med- 
ical style." 

I  will  take  M.  Taine's  .word  for  it,  that  things  which 
seemed  pleasant  to  London  ladies  would  have  shocked 
people  in  Paris ;  thouzh  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  that  a 
careful  examination  of  French  literature  might  reveal  pas- 
sages—  say  in  Voltaire,  or  Diderot  —  which  would  be 
equally  disgusting  to  English  ladies.  Perhaps,  howler, 
their  ofi'ensiveness  belongs  to  a  different  category.  I 
merely  remark  that  when  a  writer  of  so  exquisitely  deli- 
cate a  nature  as  Addison  is  condemned  for  coarseness,  on 
the  strength  of  a  single  passage  which  ventures  upon  ques- 
tionable ground,  one  begins  to  feel  that  by  such  criticism 
you  may  torture  an^  facts  into  apparent  conformity  with 
any  theory.  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Taine's  incapacity  for 
appreciating  English  humor  often  hinders  his  perception 
of  the  guiding  principle  of  our  best  writers.  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture has  Its  rules,  as  well  as  classical;  though  it 
may  be  that  they  are  not  so  easily  reducible  to  a  simple 
code.  A  critic  who  fancies  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary  be- 
cause it  allows  certain  liberties  which  he  condemn^  has 
merely  abandoned  the  problem  on  account  of  its  complex- 
ity. Humor  condemns  certain  faults  as  rigorously  as  the 
'*  classical "  taste  condemns  others.  If  our  realism,  our 
tolerance  of  harsh  contrasts,  and  our  occasional  buflToonery 
is  disagreeable  to  M.  Taiue,  so  the  frigid  conventionalities, 
the  empty  generalities,  and  the  irreverent  intrusions  of 
epigram  of  some  French  writers  are  disagreeable  to  us. 
Our  sense  of  humor  makes  iis  laugh  at  the  pompous  dec- 
lamation of  a  French  tragedy,  as  his  sense  of  proportion 
makes  him  laugh  at  our  more  highly  colored  extravagances.  - 

With  all  his  laudable  anxiety  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
English  writing,  M.  Taine  can  never  really  believe  that 
our  daring  disregard  of  foreign  conventionalities  can  be 
anything  out  wanton  caprice.  "  Burke,"  he  says,  in  his 
summary  fa^^hion,  "  has  no  taste,  nor  have  his  compeers." 
Burke  certainly  has  not  the  French  taste ;  but  if  M.  Taine 
really  believes  that  the  grand  rhetoric  of  Burke,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  Milton,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  is  produced  by 
a  kind  of  strange  accident ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  writer 
simply  throwing  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  letting  it  carry  him  whither  it  will,  he  might  be- 
lieve that  Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  mere  wild 
fancy  confined  by  an  artistic  principle.  The  theory  of  this 
liceraipr  style  has  been  admirably  expounded  by  De  Quin- 
cey,  himself  no  mean  master  of  the  art,  but,  unfortunately, 
far  blinder  than  M.  Taine  to  the  merits  of  styles  differin'g 
from  his  own.  De  Quincey  is  as  unable  to  see  the  art  of 
Swift  as  M.  Taine  to  perceive  the  art  of  Burke.  To  have 
a  fair  account  of  English  literature  we  should  combine  the 
two  modes  of  judgment. 

To  the  writers  of  whom  Swift  is  the  most  eminent  type, 
M.  Taine  really  does  justice.  Though  we  may  differ  from 
some  of  his  opinions  about  Swifl,  Burns,  and  Byron,  we 
must  admit  that  his  essay  upon  each  of  them  is  instructive 
and  appreciative.  They  possess  in  common  a  quality 
which,  though  emphatically  English,  belongs  to  that  side 
of  English  diaracter  with  which  a  Frenchman  can  sympa- 
thize. That  muscular  vigor  confined  by  sturdy  common 
pense,  which  animates  the  style  of  Hobbes  and  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Swif);  and  Defoe  in 
Queen  Anne's  days,  and  which  was  transmitted  through 
Cobbett  to  some  of  our  best  modem  periodical  writing,  ts 
thoroughly  English,  and  yet  has  an  analogy  to  the  French 
•parkle  and  clearness.    A  critic  to  whom  Voltaire  is  the 


type  of  literary  excellence,  can  admire  the  more  clumsy, 
less  brilliant,  but  richer  and  more  impassioned  style  of 
Swifl.  The  Berserker  energy  fires  a  mind,  not  indeed 
bound  by  rigid  rules,  but  concentrated  by  its  own  passion 
upon  a  distinct  purpose.  The  eloquence  pours  along  a 
narrow  channel,  instead  of  spreading  itself  like  a  delu^ 
over  a  wide  surface.  The  imagination  is  not  indulged  in 
the  apparently  arbitrary  freaks  of  the  lawless  Berserker, 
because  it  is  in  the  service  of  a  masterful  emotion.  And 
under  such  conditions,  M.  Taine  can  heartily  admit  its 
force  without  bSing  shocked  by  its  capricidusness.  This  is 
what  he  really  admires  in  Byron,  whose  love  of  the  classi- 
cal school  expressed,  as  M.  Taine  truly  says,  a  genuine 
tendency  of  his  nature.  The  glowing  and  concentrated 
passion  atones  for  his  occasional  affectations  and  his  way- 
ward humor.  Though  not  polished  afler  the  French  model, 
his  vigor  spontaneously  proauces  the  unity  of  effect  which 
is  wanting  in  less  passionate  natures. 

What,  however,  M.  Taine  thinks  of  the  genuine  Ber- 
serker may  be  discovered  from  his  account  of^the  greatest 
name  in  our  literature.  It  is  not  at  the  fag-end  of  an 
article  that  one  can  do  justice  to  his  elaborate  and 
brilliant  study  of  Shakespeare,  but  I  may  briefly  indicate 
the  ground  of  my  dissent  from  his  judgment.  It  is  a  rep- 
resentative case,  and  gives  the  pith  of  M.  Taine's  view  of 
the  English  character.  Stripping  M.  Taine's  remarks  of 
their  epigrammatic  surrounaings,  his  criticism  may  be 
summ^  up  by  saying  that  Shakespeare,  like  Carlyle,  was 
a  madman.  It  was  m  no  mere  figure  of  speech  that  his 
eye  rolled  in  poetic  frenzy,  whilst  his  pen  swarmed  with 
images  from  heaven  and  earth,  heaped  together  with  in- 
congruous profusion.  His  style  is  a  *'  compound  of  furious 
expressions."  "  Raving  exaggerations.  .  .  the  whole  fury 
of  the  ode,  inversion  of  ideas,  accumulation  of  images,  the 
horrible  and  the  divine,  are  jumbled  into  one  line."  He 
**  never  writes  a  word  without  shouting  it."  Hamlet  talks 
in  *'Uie  style  of  frenzy."  His  vehemence  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  he  was  half  mad  ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  he  wai  Shakespeare.  Now  Shakespeare  '*  never  sees 
things  tranquilly ; '  his  **  convulsive  metaphors  "  seem  to 
<'  have  been  written  by  a  fevered  hand  in  a  night's  delir- 
ium," and  Fo  on  through  pages  in  which  the  same  criticism 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  hundred  different  forms. 

The  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  a  passage  where  M. 
Taine  says  that  Racine  and  Comeille  would  have  agreed 
with  Des  Cartes  in  regarding  the  world  as  ruled  by  reason  : 
whereas  Shakespeare  would  have  agreed  with  Esquirol  in 
substantially  regarding  it  as  a  vast  lunatic  asylum.  This 
inspired  madman  can  nave  no  art ;  for  he  crowds  together, 
witnout  discrimination,  all  that  he  sees,  and  allows  the 
grotesque  to  jostle  the  sublime ;  he  has  no  decorum,  for  he 
calls  things  by  their  dirty  names,  and  his  **  words  are  too 
indecent  to  be  translated ; "  he  has  no  sense  of  social 
proprieties,  for  his  nobles,  such  as  Coriolanus,  use  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  coal-heavers ;  he  cares  nothing  for  virtue, 
for  he  sympathizes  with  the  ribaldry  of  Falstaff  and  the 
cynicism  of  lago.  The  purity  of  his  women  is  a  mere 
matter  of  organization,  not  of  principle.  He  has  no  sense 
of  religion,  for  to  him  the  future  hfe  is  merely  a  scene 
where  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Claudio  will  be  fulfilled, 
or  at  best  the  sleep  which  perchance  may  be  broken  by 
fearful  dreams.  If  Shakespeare  indulges  in  the  sweet 
fancies  of "  As  you  like  it,"  or  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  it  is  but  to  seek  a  relief  firom  the  terrible  strain 
of  his  habitual  mood  ;  his  "  delicate  soul,  bruised  b^  the 
shocks  of  social  life,  took  refuge  in  contemplations  of'^  soli- 
tary life."  His  personal  history,  chiefly  constructed  from 
the  sonnets,  confirms  these  theories.  M.  Taine  is  good 
enough  to  express  the  hope,  rather  than  the  belief,  that  he 
succeeded  like  Goethe  in  discharging  the  '<  perilous  stuff"" 
of  his  imagination  through  his  poetry  rather  than  through 
his  ]ife,  but  it  is  only  credible  by  help  of  a  theory  that  in 
those  days  the  human  machine  was  more  firmly  constructed 
than  at  present.  Tlie  full  head  of  the  bust  encourages 
him  to  entertain  this  consolatpry  fancy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  for  a  moment  that  Shakespeare 
waf  much  given  to  preaching  moral  truths.    M.  Taine's 
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jodsmeDt,  though  exaggerated,  give*  one  side  of  the  troth. 
Shuefpeare's  characters  do  as  a  role  act  by  overpoweriiig 
impalses,  and  are  not  calcalating  atilitarians.  What  mo- 
ralitj  he  actually  preaches  does  not  take  the  form  of  con- 
crete maxims,  but  is  diffused  through  the  general  spirit  of 
his  writing.  He  is  a  moral  writer  in  this  sense,  that  he 
was  (as  1  venture  to  say  in  spite  of  M.  Taine's  theories) 
one  of  the  sanest  and  healthiest  of  men.  He  produces  a 
moral  effect,  not  because  he  lectures  us,  but  because  in 
readine  him  we  feel  that  we  are  in  contact  with  a  mind 
erring  m  tolerance  rather  than  rigidity,  sensuous  rather 
than  ascetic,  but  still  blessed  with  superabundant  health. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  him  tnan  that  intense  de- 
light in  all  natural  beautr  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
most  exquisitely  poetical  passages  in  his  writings  and  in 
our  language.  To  consider  his  love  of  the  *'  meanest  flower 
that  blows,"  of  the  moonlight  forest,  and  the  enchanted  bl- 
and, as  a  mere  reaction  from  overstrained  excitement,  u  to 
distort  his  whole  character.  This  marvellous  tenderness  is 
part  of  the  very  groundwork  of  his  nature,  and  could  only 
exist  in  a  mind  unpoisoned  by  the  vices  which  he  contem- 
plates. yfhaX  we  know  of  Shakespeare's  life  (putting  aside 
strained  inferences  from  uncertain  interpretations  of  the 
sonnets)  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  this  view. 

M.  Taine  makes  it  a  kind  of  miracle  that  Shakespeare, 
unlike  so  manv  of  his  brother  dramatists,  made  money  like 
a  good  man  of  business,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a  country  life. 
l£e  miracle  is  only  that  it  contradicts  M.  Taine's  theories. 
The  best  illustration  of  the  argument  may  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  suggested  by  M.  Taine  himself.    We  English- 
men, he  say^,  in  our  vanity,  refuse  to  separate  an  artist 
from  his  conscience.     ''  We  will  never  consent  to  see  that 
soch  is  the  leading  feature  of  our  Shakespeare;  we  will 
not  recognize  that  he,  like  Balzac,  brings  his  heroes  to 
crime  and  monomania ;  and  that,  like  him,  he  lives  in  a 
land  of  pure  logic  and   imagination."    The  reference  to 
logic  must  surety  be  an  oversight,  but  the  comparison  is 
significant     What  is  the  difference  between  the  character- 
isuc  moods  of  Balzac  and  Shakespeare  ?    To  sum  it  up  in 
one  word,  it  is  that  the  imajtination  of  Shakespeare  is  pre- 
eminently healthy,  and  the  imagination  of  Balzac  preemi- 
nently morbid.     In  ever^  page  of  Balzac  we  have  a  whiff 
from  the  ordures  of  Paris,  in  every  page  of  Shakespeare  a 
breath  from  the  free  forest  and  the  ocean.     Balzac  writes 
in  the  glaro  of  the  street-lamps,  Shakespeare  under  the 
snnlieht  in  the  air  of  heaven ;  and  thereiore  we  aro  con- 
stantly saving,  as  we  read  Balzac,  that  is  false,  and  in 
reading  Shakespeare,  that  is  eternally  true.     Shakespeare's 
pure  women  may  be  pure  from  instinct,  but  they  have 
never  been  sullied  by  dwelling  upon  vice.     Balzac's  pure 
women  are  pure  by  instinct  also,  but  the  instinct  which 
haa  saved  them  from  vice  has  not  prevented  them  from 
poring  over  it  and  tampering  with  it      Shakespeare's 
characters  ^o  mad,  it  is  true,  but  in   their  madness  thev 
show,  like  King  Lear,  the  wrecks  of  a  noble  mind.    Bal- 
zac's characters  are  monomaniacs,  and  their  mania  renders 
them,  like  the  P6re  (joriot,  almost  too  contemptible  to  be 
pathetic.     The  English  readers  of  Btdzac  may  oe  unjust  in 
calling  him  immoral,  in  the  sense  that  he  actually  approves 
of  vice,  but  he  is  immoral  in  the  sense  that  he  enjoys 
gloating  over  morbid  products  of  a  corrupt  civilization. 

M.  Taine  calls  this  scientific  psychology.  I  will  not 
argue  the  point,  but  I  confess  that  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  degradation  of  the  name.  Shakespeare's  psychology  is 
not  scientific,  but  it  is  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  a  mar- 
vellously endowed  mind,  with  passions  which  have  not 
been  distorted  into  unnatural  shapes,  though  they  may 
have  been  pushed  to  excess.  Shakespeare,  according  to  M. 
Taine,  b  irrelijiious,  because  he  holds  that  our  little  lives 
are  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shakespeare,  no  doubt  was 
potentially  a  Prospero  and  a  Hamlet,  and  could  feel  their 
despair  and  the  awe  with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
gloom  of  the  surrounding  universe.  But  Shakespeare*  was 
of  necessity  something  more  than  any  one  of  his  characters. 
He  was  not  essentially  gloomy  because  he  could  feel  that 
mysterious  awe  which  comes  upon  every  noble  and  imagi- 
naUve  nature  looking  out  upon  this  little  island  in  the  in- 


finite. As  M.  Taine  remarks,  Mr.  Carlyle  sbarea  tlie  ewe, 
and  is  fond  of  repeating  that  our  lives  are  soch  staff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  'The  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  thai 
the  sentiment  is  not  incompatible  with  a  deep  religioas 
feeling.  That  Shakespeare  was  not  a  professed  theologian 
is  true  enough,  but  I  think  that  M.  Taine,  of  ail  penile, 
should  scarcely  cast  it  in  his  teeth,  and  infer  that  he  is 
speaking  in  his  own  character,  when  for  dramatic  porposei 
he  makes  a  coward  express  a  slavish  fear  of  helL  The 
temper  expressed  in  such  utterances  as  those  which  If. 
Cariyle  delights  to  repeat,  is  indicative,  not  o£  mere  glooB 
or  sordid  cowardice,  but  of  the  solemn  sense  of  the  riaioo- 
ary  and  transitory  nature  of  the  world  which  must  be  hi  ths 
bsl'kground  of  every  grand  imagination.  And  therefbte  I 
venture  to  conclude  that  here,  too,  M.  Taine's  confideaes 
in  certain  h  priori  theories  about  Berserkers,  and  other 
types  of  national  character,  has  led  him  to  overcharge  oat 
side  of  his  portrait  so  strongly  that  we  cannot  accept  it  kr 
a  fidthful  representation  of  our  greatest  literary  celebri^. 


OF  QUARRELSOME  FOLK. 

BY   THE   "COUNTRY   PARSOX." 
(ContlDaed  ttom  pftf*  66.) 

It  seems  a  truism  to  say  that  you  should  never  take  ofienea 
whore  offence  is  not  intended.'  But  it  is  not  so.  There  lit 
many  educated  people  who,  in  tbelr  intercourse  with  nncol- 
tureil  folk,  forget  that  nothing  in  language  or  manner  is  ia- 
pertinent  which  is  not  designed  to  be  so.  That  which  wooU 
be  unpardonable  in  one  who  knew  better  is  entirely  venial  b 
one  who  knows  no  better.  When  I  was  acountryparaoa,! 
went  round  one  morning  as  usual  to  the  stable  yard.  Tki 
postman  had  Just  arrived  :  he  had  a  little  cart,  and  vai 
our  carrier.  The  cook,  worthy  woman,  issued  from  her 
door  ;  and  asked  the  postman  if  he  had  brought  a  oertab 
package.  "  No,*'  was  the  answer.  **  I  tell't  ye  to  hrnf 
It,"  said  the  cook.  "  Ye're  a  Liar,"  replied  the  poatmaaii 
the  civilest  tone.  With  unruffled  face  the  cook  rejoiasd, 
*«  Ye're  a  Liar  yersel."  In  the  old  days,  much  leas  thtt 
such  language,  passing  between  educated  men,  musthati 
issued  in  mortal  combat.  But  neither  cook  norpostnn 
meant  the  smallest  harm.  When  the  postman  said,  **  YeVi 
a  Liar,"  he  meant  exactly  the  same  thing  which  TOOt  bit 
young  lady  reader,  would  have  conveyed  by^^  sayinSi  •! 
beg  your  panlon :  surely  you  are  mistaken."  And  ths 
thing  was  taken  as  it  was*  meant,  and  in  like  fashion  is> 
plied  to.  I^t  this  be  remembered.  When  some  ignorasl 
person  says  to  you  something  analogous  to**  y^'^  *  lAv^ 
you  must  not  dream  of  getting  angry.  That  is  his  mode  flf 
expressing  himself:  it  never  enters  into  his  mind  that  it  en 
give  offence.  Of  course,  the  mode  is  disagreeable.  BA 
the  poor  fellow  never  had  the  chance  of  knowing  betttr 
It  is  his  misfortune.  And  not  reprobation,  but  pity*  is  thi 
emotion  which  misfortune  bhould  excite. 

The  mention  of  the  Doric  dialogue  between  thtf  cook  and 
the  postman  may  fitly  introduce  this  counsel :  never  on  aif 
consideration  allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  an  intcrchaagi 
of  actual  high  words.  That  is  essentially  degradhig :  aad 
is  sure  to  result  in  your  saying  what  you  will  regret  It  i 
an  unconscious  law  of  civilization,  that  every  thing  shall  be 
said  and  done  under  a  certain  restraint  He  become  a 
vulgarian  and  a  savage  who  fights  to  utter  extremity* 
You  never  say  the  very  worst  you  could  say  of  anybm* 
But  remember  that  this  restriction  comes  with  culture  :aa4 
therefore  beware  of  coming  to  an  open  quarrel  withi 
human  being  who  is  without  culture  and  manners.  Yos 
do  not  contend  with  such  a  one  on  equal  terms.  You  iw 
fettered  by  proprieties  which  to  him  are  not  Theie  a 
degradation  in  fighting  him  with  his  own  weapons:  M* 
you  may  pierce  him  through  and  through  whh  yours,  uA 
he  never  know.  Thus,  in  fighting  with  a  sweeps  yon  •» 
blackened,  whether  you  win  or  lose. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  men,  commonly  gjwl* 
and  manageable,  who  become  quarrelsome  immediately  ^ 
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taking  a  pen  into  their  hand.  They  will  go  home  and 
write  you  a  most  impertinent  letter  on  a  su^ect  of  which 
they  have  jast  conversed  with  you  quite  amicably.  They 
appear  to  whip  themselves  up  into  a  white-heat  of  fury  :  to 
be  maddened  by  a  sense  or  wrong :  and  vitriol  flows  from 
their  pen.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  several  letters 
of  which  he  can  say  sincerely  that  at  a  first  reading  they 
took  his  breath  away  :  they  revealed  something  in  an  ac- 
quaintance of  whose  existence  in  him  one  never  had  dreamt. 
But  on  next  conversing  with  him  he  was  all  right  again  ; 
and  one  came  to  attach  no  moment  to  his  abusive  commu- 
nications. Those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  impelled  to 
write  insolent  letters  should  always  make  it  a  rule  to  sleep 
over  their  compositions :  never  to  post  them  till  the  next 
day.  And  then,  in  all  likelihood,  a  wiser  mind  will  have 
asserted  itself,  and  the  insolent  quarrel- seeking  letter  will 
be  put  in  the  fire.  Let  the  writer  of  such  a  letter  remem- 
ber that  he  puts  a  terrible  weapon  of  offence  in  the  hand 
of  the  person  he  sends  it  to :  tnere  is  no  glossing  over  or 
explaining  away  the  written  document :  and  the  day  may 
come  when  a  glance  at  it  shall  blight  many  plans  and  hopes 
forever. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  there  will  come  times  in  a 
man's  life  in  which  he  shall  be  so  placed  that,  at  whatever' 
cost  of  feeling,  under  whatever  sense  of  injury,  he  must 
NOT  quarrel :  or  he  will  get  a  character  which  will  be  his 
ruin.  The  time  pisses  away :  and  the  bitter  self-restraint 
it  demanded  is  needed  no  more.  But  you  will  have  felt 
the  good  of  it  so  much,  that  you  will  not  be  disposed  (if 
yon  are  wise)  to  wildly  dance  and  shriek  in  the  sense  of 
recovered  freedom :  still  less  to  insultingly  snap  your 
fingers  in  the  old  tyrant's  face.  It  is  hard;  but  it  is  need- 
ful, sometimes  to  hear  a  fellow  mortal  talking  vile  non- 
sense without  telling  him  so :  to  see  such  a  one  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  3ret  bear  a  smooth  face :  to  be  well  aware 
that  you  are  being  cheated,  yet  let  it  pass  :  to  be  magnifi- 
cently patronized  by  an  illiterate  snob,  and  seem  to  be 
gratified.  It  comes  to  this  :  that  failing  to  command  your 
temper,  at  a  critical  period,  which  may  last  for  months  or 
years,  may  get  you  the  character  of  a  quarrelsome  fool, 
with  whom  no  one  would  willingly  have  anything  to  do. 
And  for  a  man  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  more  destructive  reputation.  No  moral  de- 
linquency will  ruin  a  career  like  a  character  for  cantan- 
kerous impracticability.  And  very  properly  so,  if  the 
character  be  deserved.  Who  would  employ  a  curate  with 
such  a  reputation  ?  Who  would  present  to  a  living  such 
a  man  ?  What  attorney  would  have  such  a  junior  counsel  ? 
Who  would  engage  such  a  butler  or  cook  ?  It  is  torture, 
daily  and  hourly,  to  have  to  maintain  near  rel  itions  with  a 
thrawn,  r|uarrelsome,  pig-headed  mortal.  The  machinery 
of  life,  instead  of  running  sweetly  and  smoothly,  will 
grind,  creak,  strain.  But  delightful  it  is  to  work  along  | 
with  a  sweet-natured,  right-minded  man,  void  of  suspicions, 
who  never  takes  offence,  whose  open  face  is  like  the  sun- 
shine coming  into  your  chamber,  whose  gracious  soul  by 
its  mere. presence  cuts  knots  and  tides  over  shallows  and 
abolishes  friction. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  a  reputation  for  a 
very  quarrelsome  temper  may  be  helpful  to  a  man.  If  he 
have  got  a  footing  from  which  he  cannot  be  dislodged,  you 
will  thankfully  promote  him  to  something  better  where  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  fo  much  harm.  lou  will  recom- 
mend him  highly  to  others,  to  the  end  of  yourself  getting 
rid  of  him :  as  Sindbad  Uie  Sailor  would  no  doubt  have 
assured  an  unsuspectinz  friend  that  it  was  most  delightful 
to  have  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  his  back.  The  quarrel- 
some temper  is  advantageous,  even  as  that  voice  was  of 
§reat  value  to  its  possessor  whose  tones  were  so  horribly 
iscordant  thit  he  had  but  to  bagin  to  sing  before  a  house 
and  people  willingly  paid  him  highly  to  move  on.  Even 
greater  is  that  independent  member^s  chance  of  being 
oTered  a  place  in  the  Government  who  is  a  daily  curse,  to 
be  anyhow  abated,  than  his  who  is  a  constant  supporter 
meriting  reward.  But  all  this  demands  an  assured  base 
of  operations  in  the  direction  of  being  dangerous,  vexa- 
tious, and  disgusting.     It  is  only  the  enemy  you  cannot 


knock  on  the  head,  whom  you  think  of  conciliating.  It  Is 
only  the  nuisance  you  cannot  abate,  that  you  persuade 
yourself  is  on  the  wnole  a  pleasant  thin^^. 

There  are  places,  greater  and  lesser,  m  which  yon  mast 
make  enemies  unless  you  are  content  to  be  a  coward  and 
a  sneak.  These  are  the  places  in  which  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  others  up  to  their  duty.  And  such  places  are 
oftentimes  poorly  paid  and  lightly  esteemea.  Every 
country  parson's  is  one.  A  sneaky  person,  who  is  con- 
tent to  see  wrong  done  and  duty  neglected  without  find- 
ing fault,  will  avoid  making  enemies.  And  there  are  a 
good  many  such  sneaky  persons.  They  will  loudly  i^ 
prove  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  to  i  he  end  of  pleasing 
the  wrong-doer :  possibly  a  wrong-doer  in  a  very  humble 
station  in  life.  But  that  will  not  do  or  an  honest  man. 
It  may  have  pleased  Grod  to  place  yon  where  yon  will 
grossly  fail  of  your  duty,  and  prove  an  ignomhiious 
cowaxtl,  if  you  do  not  many  times  find  fault.  And  it  is 
every  man's  duty  to  remark  every  wrong  which  he  can  do 
anytnlng  to  mend  ;  and  to  suppress  the  wrong-doer  whom 
he  cannot  reform.  Of  course,  you  make  an  enemy  of  the 
wrong-doer,  and  of  all  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  wrong.  For  no  uneducated  person,  and  not  very  many 
educated  persons,  can  take  peaceably  the  suggestion  that 
they  have  done  wrong.  You  may  remember  an  ancient 
prescription  of  a  mode  in  which,  without  the  employment 
of  any  magic  spell,  any  human  being  may  raise  a  devil. 

• 

The  whole  intercourse  of  little  children  with  one 
another,  is  a  series  of  fallings-out  and  makin^s-up  again. 
And  in  this  as  in  other  things,  men  are  but  bigger  chil- 
dren. Their  intercourse  is  very  much  the  same.  -Their 
chills  and  glows,  their  quarrellings  and  reunions,  are  less 
demonstrative :  because  part  of  the  education  of  years  is 
to  check  the  expression  of  feeling;,  in  these  as  in  all  things 
beside.  But  one  day  you  will  be  pleased  with  a  friend, 
and  the  next  day  disappointed  in  him.  It  will  be  so  to 
the  end :  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and  not 
quarrel  unless  for  very  grave  cause.  Your  friend,  yon 
have  found  out,  is  not  perfect.  Nor  are  you :  and  yon 
cannot  expect  to  get  much  more  than  you  give.  You 
must  look  for  much  weakness,  foolishness,  and  vanity  in 
human  nature :  it  is  unhappy  if  you  are  too  sharp  in  see- 
ing them. 


RICHARD  STEELE. 

z. 

Human  life  is  a  mere  inheritance  of  regrets :  those  who 
have  no  hope  for  the  future  often  commit  suicide,  like 
Londonderry  and  Romilly,  or  go  mad,  like  Swift  The 
most  successful  of  men,  if  they  have  any  conscience  lefl, 
live  only  to  deplore  the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  one 
half  what  they  could  have  done  under  other  circumstances, 
and  that  those  circumstances  were,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
after  the  first  success,  potentially  of  their  own  creation.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  not  entirely  an  unsuccessful  man,  must 
have  thought  somewhat  witn  us  when  he  took  hi»  inheri- 
tance of  regrets  to  Carmarthen  and  lay  down  to  die  —  when 
he,  as  Swift  says,  with  his  cruel  untruth, 

"  From  perils  of  a  hundred  jails  |^ 
Withdrew,  to  starve  and  die  in  Wales." 

Tliat  the  above  lines  are  utterly  untrue  we  need  hardly  say. 
When  the  Dean  was  offended  he  grew  angry ;  when  he 
grew  angry  he  remained  so ;  when  he  was  in  a  permanent 
state  of  anver  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous men  wno  ever  lived.  Steele  went  to  Carmarthen  to 
die,  but  hardly  a  beggar;  his  creditors  were  almost  paid, 
and  a  balance  was  left  for  his  daughter.  Regrets  and 
failures  he  had  for  his  portion,  beyond  the  portion  of  most 
men ;  but  his  end  was  tolerably  peaceful,  considering  that 
he  was  a  disappointed  man.  It  is  possible  that  most  of 
our  readers  would  elect  to  die  like  Richard  Steele,  and  not 
as  his  bitter  enemy,  Jonathan  Swift;  there  is  a  diSerenoe 
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between  d^ing  mad  with  baffled  ambition  like  Swift,  and 
•inkinz  qutetly  down  like  a  tired  cliild,  as  did  Steele. 

Their  quarrels  are  finished  now,  and  let  us  hope  that 
their  regrets  for  them  are  over  also ;  light  lie  the  earth 
over  bou  their  hearts,  for  with  all  their  faalts  and  errors 
they  are  dear  friends  to  every  one  speaking  or  reading  the 
Enelish  language.  Out  from  the  confused  dark  nignt  of 
early  childish  recollection  two  white  hands  are  stretched 
towards  us  before  all  others.  One  points  to  gigantic  figures 
upon  the  wall,  when  the  nurseir  light  is  erowmg  dim,  and 
we  perchance  are  getting  friehtened  :  there  is  no  need  to 
fear;  it  is  only  the  hand  of  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  the 
Brobdingnags  on  the  wall  are  only  the  shades  of  the  sleep- 
ing nursemaid.  Where  does  this  other  hand  point,  whue 
we  sit  up  in  our  cribs,  with  the  Lilliputians  crowding  over 
our  bed,  and  binding  us  with  cords  not  to  be  loosened  until 
the  earth  goes  on  our  cofHn  ?  This  second  Hand  points 
down-stairs,  where  the  Christmas  music  is  playing,  and  our 
sisters  are  footing  it  in  the  dance  with  Sir  Rc^r  de  Cover- 
ley.  Gulliver  and  Sir  Roger  —  Swift  and  Steele  —  are 
almost  our  earliest  friends,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
More  than  one  other  writer  may  have  said  this  in  better 
language  than  our  own,  but  the  fact  is  the  same.  Human 
life  is  made  up  of  regrets,  we  repeat,  and  many  of  those 
regrets  arise  from  the  death  or  estrangement  of  early 
friends ;  many  die  and  are  forgotten,  others  by  no  means 
develop  into  what  we  in  our  boyish  ardor  expected ;  and 
with  regard  to  others  again,  we  wonder  how  we  ever  could 
have  believed  in  them  for  a  moment ;  Sir  Roger  and  Gul- 
liver, however,  are  among  the  few  ideal  friends  who  kept 
their  own  place ;  of  Sir  Rozer  we  still  believe  that  he  is 
the  iqost  cnarming  old  gentleman  in  existence,  and  that 
paper  410  was  written  by  Tickell  and  not  by  Steele;  of 
Gulliver  we  retain  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
agreeable  manners,  combining  strong  political  and  social 
opinions  with  the  modesty  which  is  the  inseparable  acci- 
dent of  all  great  travellers.  We  defend  neither  on  all 
points ;  Sir  Roger  freauently  laid  himself  out  to  miscon- 
struction, and  Gullivers  behavior  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
court  of  Lilliput,  was  ill-considered.  Certainly  in  com- 
passing his  political  ruin,  it  was  rather  hard  of  his  enemies 
to  rake  up  an  old  statute  against  him,  but  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  are  doing  exactly  the  same  in  raking  up  an  act  of 
the  godly  Charles  the  Second  aeainst  Sunday  traders  :  on 
all  details  we  are  not  answerable  for  either  Gulliver  or 
Sir  Roger,  but  they  are  certainly  the  first,  and«  wi^h  few 
exceptions,  the  most  lasting  of  our  friends. 

There  was  a  wild  delusion  afloat  in  our  youth  that  *'  Gul- 
liver's Travels "  and  the  Spectator  were  both  "  British 
classics,"  and  might  consequently  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
childhood ;  from  that  cause,  probably,  we  so  early  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Roger  and  Mr.  Gulliver.  We  can 
Qnly  say  that  more  people  must  have  talked  about  those 
books  than  have  read  them :  there  is  a  coolness  about 
parts  of  both  which  we  will  not  discuss  in  an  age  when 
Chaucer's  **  Canterbury  Tales  "  are  elegantly  published 
in  extensoy  and  only  not  read  because  a  great  majority  of 
people  are  puzzled  at  the  dialect.  But  it  must  be  said,  as 
a  general  rule,  as  regards  both  Swifl  and  Steele,  that  the 
flies  can  be  put  on  one  plate  and  the  butter  on  another  : 
both  are  capable  of  being  Bowdlerized ;  a  Bowdlerized 
Smollett  would  be  rather  dull  readin<;.     Mr.  Thackerav 

goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  *'  Humphrey  Clinker  "  is  **  surely 
lie  funniest  book  ever  written ;  "  will  any  one  undertake 
to  read  the  •*  fun  "  at  a  penny  reading,  before  workingmen's 
wives  ?  It  is  extremely  strange  that  both  Mr.  Dickens  and 
Mr.  Thackeray,  two  men  whose  writings  were  so  singularly 
pure,  should  have  quoted  Smollett  as  such  a  witty  writer, 
and  have  considered  him,  or  affected  to  consider  him, 
their  master ;  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  And  a  witty  pas- 
sage in  Dickens  or  Thackeray  with  a  double  entendre  in  it ; 
it  would  puzzle  any  man  to  find  a  fnnny  passage  in  Smol- 
lett without  one. 

Sir  Roger  is  peculiarly  the  creation  of  Steele,  though 
greatly  developed  by  Addison  ;  they  worked  on  him  almost 
alternately,  Steele  writingone  third  of  the  papers  and  Ad- 
dison nearly  two  thirds ;  Budgell  and  Ticken  wrote  three 


or  four.  The  unfortunate  paper,  No.  410,  mnat  etthar  have 
been  written  by  Steele  at  a  time  when  he  eoald  write  te 
his  wife  this  rather  singular  letter,  — 

"  Dear  Pruk,  —  Sober  or  not,  I  am  ever  joiira« 

*«RiCHAmD  Stkblb. 

«*  Feb.  16.  nic- 
er by  Tickell ;  we  are  unlikely  to  find  oot  the  tmtfa  now. 
but  we  are  almost  afraid  that  we  most  father  it  on  Steele. 

Possibly  a  short  account  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  lumidf 
claims  our  first  attention.  For  one  who  knows  the  real  lift 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  dozen  know  the  imaginarr  life  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  a  vague  impression  whicfa  eeeai 
to  prevail  in  the  cheap  literature  of  twenty  jeer*  ap>  is, 
that  Steele  was  a  trooper  in  the  Life  Guarda,  peniicioiii^ 
ffiven  to  drink,  who  by  some  mysterious  means  got  into  tw 
House  of  Commons  and  was  promptly  expelled.  Tke 
cheap  literature  of  the  present  day,  written  as  it  Is  bv 
scholars  and  gentlemen,  is  somehow  scarcely  fair  to  hisi ; 
let  us  try  to  ho  so,  never  omitting  to  mention  his  faults,  or, 
on  the  other  haiid,  to  sneer  at  his  virtues,  though  the  tenp- 
tation  to  do  the  latter  is  strong  at  times.  He  was  parCiGe- 
larly  connected  with  many  great  men,  literary  and  other: 
standing  as  he  does  between  two  of  our  greatest  heroes  of 
literature,  he  is  in  an  unenviable  position.  From  all  thst 
we  can  gather,  he  was  as  virtuous  regarding  women  as  Swiil 
himselfT though  he  hai  neither  a  Stella  nor  a  Vanessa; 
with  regard  to  liquor,  he  found  himself  in  excellent  cub- 
pany,  including  Addison,  and  at  one  time  Johnson.  It 
was  a  drinking  age,  and  he  drank.  Steele's  drinking,  oe 
examination,  seems  to  have  been  tolerablv  harmless,  if 
far  as  such  a  vice  can  be  harmless ;  it  only  led  to  an  UUib- 
itable  and  almost  inconceivable  muddle  of  his  pecanisiv 
affairs.  Yet  he  left  the  world  when  the  world  was  b  bi 
debt,  and  the  worst  vices  he  exhibited  were  those  of  siUj 
profusion  in  private  matters,  and  a  habit  of  pig-headed  stnpid 
honesty  in  public  ones. 

Steele  was  an  Irishman.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  ftct 
but  he  was  as  much  an  Irishman  as  Swifl,  Curran,  Grattaa. 
Wellington,  Talmerston,  or  OTonnell.  It  is  oerfectly  Uk 
to  write  at  the  end  of  your  advertisements  "No  Irish  need 
apply ;  '*  the  Irish  always  do  apply ;  and  so  persisteitiT 
that  they  generally  get  listened  to,  after  the  manner  o£  thf 
importunate  widow ;  once  put  an  Irishman  into  a  pl*^ 
however,  and  vou  find  that  he  is  about  the  most  diligent 
and  coufcientious  man  you  can  get ;  shrewd,  mobile,  and 
dependent,  he  will  do  your  work  as  well  as  any  Engliik* 
man  or  Scotchman.  When  he  has  to  originate  work  fcr 
hinipolf  the  genius  of  his  nation  is  apt  to  lead  him  into 
flights  of  fancy,  which  are  not  easily  followed  by  pig-headed 
English  or  Scotch  ;  though  even  the  other  two  natkni 
have  done  some  rather  alarming  things  in  the  financial  way 
with  other  people's  money.  Steele  w**s  an  Irishman,  so  M 
was  always  looKing  for  support  elsewhere ;  and  an  Irish- 
man again  in  his  habit  of  indomitable  pluck.  No  insolt  or 
di>appointments  troubled  him  long ;  he  was  up  again  to 
his  work  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  last  tn>uble.  Is 
another  point,  that  about  women,  he  was  the  true  Irishman: 
he  pinned  his  faith  and  love  on  one  woman,  and  he  tenderij 
courted  her  to  the  day  of  his  death.  She  was  very  stopid 
and  very  ill-tempered  at  times,  but  it  made  no  diflference  to 
bim:  she  certainly  had,  like  the  late  Mrs.  Pecksniff,  •*! 
little  property,"  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  had  mndi 
influence  with  him.  If  he  had  been  the  reckless  fclbw 
which  some  have  tried  to  make  him,  he  would  have  shaken 
himself  free  from  her,  instead  of  always  praying  her  to  sUj 
with  him  and  merely  keep  her  temper ;  it  is  not  much  for 
a  man  to  ask,  but  we  are  afraid  that  he  asked  it  in  vain 
sometimes. 

He  was  born,  as  some  say,  in  1671,  at  Dublin,  the  son 
of  a  barrister  of  good  family.  His  mother  was  a  Gascoigne, 
of  whom  we  know  very  little.  He  lost  his  father  veiy 
early  —  a  loss  which  has  produced  possibly  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  writing  known  :  it  is  familiar  to  most,  but 
so  exquisite  that  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  allow  us  to 
write  It  down  again :  — 
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"  The  first  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of  mj  fa- 
ther, at  which  time  I  was  not  qaite  five  years  of  age ;  but  was 
rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed  with 
a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with  me.  I 
remember,  I  went  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  and  my 
mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  '  Papa  1 '  for,  1 
know  not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up 
there.  M/  mother  catched  me  in  her  arms  — •  almost  smothered 
mc  in  her  embraces  —  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears, '  Papa 
oould  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they 
were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  never 
come  to  us  again.'  " 

Enough.  **  Shall  I  go  on  ?  "  says  Sterne,  in  bis  death  of 
Le  Fevre,  **  No."  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sterne ;  I-«e 
Fevre  is  pathetic,  and  the  dead  donkey  is  tolerable,  but  Mr. 
Sterne  never  wrote  anything  comparable  to  this  story  of 
the  battledore  and  the  coffin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
had  not  got  it  in  him. 

Steele  went  to  the  Charterhouse,  now  removed  into  the 
Surrey  hills :  to  name  the  wonderful  men  who  have  come 
from  Charterhouse  would  require  quite  as  lar^e  a  volume 
as  that  which  is  required  to  give  the  school  roll  of  Harrow 
or  Eton. 

On  comparing  notes,  one  discovers  that  a  vast  number 
of  the.  scholars  of  all  the  great  public  schools  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  considerable  mess  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation ;  Sir  Richard  Steele  did  his  best  in  this  respect, 
but  only  succeeded  in  making  a  rather  tolerable  mess  of 
his  own  atiTairs,  the  nation  being  lefl  comparatively  unin- 
jured. Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Addison,  and 
formed  a  life-long  friendship,  that  is,  until  they  fell  out  late 
in  life  and  used  extremely  strong  language  to  one  anotlier. 
Doctor  Johnson,  by  a  (for  him)  rather  foolish  mistake, 
makes  Addison  speak  of  Steele  as  **  little  Dicky ;  **  the  fact 
being  that  the  '*  little  Dicky  "  spoken  of  by  Addison  was 
a  dwarfish  actor,  who  played  Gomez  in  Dryden's  **  Spanish 
Friar.'*  This  long  friendship  between  Steele  and  Addison 
lasted  nearly  through  everything ;  they  were  not  enemies 
at  Addison's  death,  though  Steele  had  tried  his  gentle  tem- 
per rather  sorely  at  one  time;  he  borrowed  a  thousand 
Sounds  of  him,  and  that  he  paid;  he  then  borrowed  a 
undred  pounds,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it  exasperated 
Addison  so  that  he  recovered  it  by  law.  Still  the  friend- 
ship went  on.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  accounting  for  this 
action  of  Addison's,  finds  no  excuee  for  it  in  his  own  mind, 
and  so  creates  what  he  confesses  to  be  a  purely  imaginary 
story ;  his  lordship  need  not  have  written  a  scene  from  a 
novel  to  account  for  it.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Addison, 
who  was  very  poor,  thought  that  Steele  could  pay  him,  but 
would  not ;  he  therefore  gave  Steele  a  very  proper  lesson, 
though  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  forced  Steele  to  rob 
Peter  in  order  to  pay  Paul.  Steele  and  Mr.  Micawber 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  as  regards  Iheir  monetary 
transactions;  the  difference  between  them  is  that  Steele 
always  had  some  money,  and  Mr.  Micawber  never  had 
any. 

From  the  Charterhouse  Steele  went  to  Oxford,  and  like 
bis  more  famous  school-fellow,  Thackeray,  left  Oxford,  as 
Thackeray  did  Cambridge,  without  taking  a  degree.  He 
wrote  a  comedy  at  Oxford,  and  some  verses  of  his  are 
dated  1695,  which  would  be  certainly  damned  for  the  New- 
degate  in  any  ordinary  year.  They  are  certainly  incom- 
parably inferior  to  Ueber's  "Palestine,"  or  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold's  "  Belshazzar.'^  Wo  doubt  if  the  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford, with  all  its  loyalty,  would  stand  the  following  lines, 
ev<»n  about  Queen  Victoria:  — 

"  I  see  her  yet,  nature  and  fortune's  pride. 
A  sceptre  graced  her  hand,  a  king  her  side  ; 
Celestial  youth  and  beauty  did  impart 
Ecsutic  visions  to  the  coldest  heart." 

Steele  was  not  a  poet ;  he  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  he  went  as  caaet  in  the  Horse  Guards. 
His  position  was  practically  that  of  a  trooper  until  he  had 
thoroughly  learned  his  duty ;  but  then  his  next  move  out 
of  the  ranks  would  have  been  not  corporal  or  non-commis- 


sioned officer,  but  ensign^  or  commissioned  officer ;  there- 
fore it  is  somewhat  incorrect  to  say  that  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  M.  P.,  was  ever  a  trooper;  he  had  to  do  stable, 
guard,  and  such  duties  with  troopers,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  messed  with  them :  any  man  who  has  been 
in  certain  services  knows,  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  the 
vast  difierence  between  a  cadet  and  a  trooper ;  the  one  b 
received  in  the  drawing-room,  the  other  never  passes  the 
kitchen ;  what  were  the  rules  of  the  service  in  Steele's 
time  we  do  not  know.  Likewise,  from  comparing  various 
biographies  of  him,  we  remain  completely  puzzled  as  to 
the  various  regiments  in  which  he  served.  He  certainly 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Life  Guards,  which  consists 
of  cavalry.  Then  we  find  him  in  the  Coldstreams,  which 
is  now  a  foot  regiment,  under  Lord  Cutts.  Then  he  was 
ensign,  and  afterwards  captain  in  the  Fusiliers,  under  Lord 
Lucas,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary  to  I.fOrd  Cutts,  **  the 
vainest  old  fool  alive,"  says  Swift.  Did  Lord  Cults  or  his 
secretary  write 

"  Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  fate  ; 
Some  kind  planet  from  above 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move. 

Lovers  on  their  stars  must  wait. 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 

"  Why,  oh,  why  should  I  dei»pair  1 
Mercy's  pictured  in  her  eye. 
If  she  once  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
Welcome  hope  and  welcome  fear. 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 
Why,  oh,  why  should  I  despair  ?  " 

We  suspect  that  this  very  pretty  balderdash  is  straight 
from  the  noble  hand  of  Lord  Cutts.  Steele,  when,  like 
Silas  Wegg,  he  "  dropped  into  poetry,"  never  wrote  such 
extremely  pretty  verses  or  such  illimitable  nonsense. 

At  this  time  Steele  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
his  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  wicked  world,  and  a  very  strong  opinion  that  there 
was  a  next  one.  He  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self: he  was  very  fond  of  eating,  drinkinjr,  and  sleeping, 
but  he  felt  that  there  was  something  higner  and  nobler 
than  the  mere  discharge  of  physical  functions  in  a  way 
which  produced  the  contentment  of  a  fattening  hog,  in 
clean  straw,  in  a  warm  sty.  When  men  get  into  this  state 
of  mind  they  mostly  seek  a  formula,  by  which  to  express, 
to  themselves  firstly,  and  to  God  afterwards,  their  desire  of 
a  higher  life.  Men  generally  seize  the  first  formula  which 
comes  to  their  hand  —  a  fact  by  no  means  unknown  to  our 
friends  the  Jesuits  or  to  our  friends  the  Methodists ;  the 
former  would  lead  a  man  into  slavery  as  dark  as  that  of 
Comte  (we  are  only  quoting  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill),  the 
latter  would  leave  a  man  nearly  perfect  political  freedom. 

It  was  rather  fortunate  for  Ensign  Steele  that  when  he 
found  himself  **  awakened  "  there  was  not  a  Romish  priest 
handy ;  he  was  perfectly  ready  for  one,  and  a  great  con- 
vert had  been  lost.  Sensitive  and  —  we  will  not  write 
the  second  epithet  —  natures  like  his  are  utterly  abroad 
without  religion.  Steele  took  to  religion  with  the  formulas 
which  were  most  familiar  to  him,  and  what  is  more,  he 
stuck  to  his  religion  with  all  his  faults.  The  key  to  the 
whole  man's  life  is,  that  he  created  a  high  standard  for 
himself,  and  was  eternally  vexed  that  ho  could  not  attain 
it.  Addison  never  erected  any  particular  standard :  he 
could  not  help  being  good  ;  Becky  Sharp  says  that  any- 
body could  be  good  with  three  thousand  a  year.  We  . 
doubt  that.  b«>cause  we  have  seen  a  great  many  people 
who  were  extremely  naughty  on  four  times  the  money. 
But  we  say  that  Addison  was  good,  because  he  had  a  per- 
fect temper,  unswerving  honesty,  and  a  heart  and  soul 
entirely  incapable  of  wrong-doing  in  any  shape  or  form. 
A  world  of  Addisons  would  be  so  perfect  that  any  im- 
provement on  it  would  become  an  unnecessary  imper- 
tinence: poor  Ensign  Steele  had  Addison  and  William  the 
Third  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  "llie  Christian 
Hero  "  and  dedicated  it  —  to  Lord  CutU  I 

The  effect  of  this  work  was  not  by  any  means  encoorag- 
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ing.  We  knew  an  old  laily  once,  who,  in  a  fit  of  absence 
of  mind,  said  ^race  before  sitting  down  to  a  rubber  of 
whist.  A  traditional  sporting  parson  is  said  to  have 
given  out  from  the  reading-desk,  "the  Collect  for  the 
Sunday  next  before  the  Derby.*'  Steele's  *^  Christian 
Hero"  was  received  by  the  mess  of  the  Fusiliers  very 
much  as  though  a  gentleman  were  to  propose  to  read 
prayers  at  Tattersall's  the  night  before  the  St.  Lcger.  It 
was  all  as  good  as  —  as  —  Addison,  but  it  would  not  do; 
the  fact  was  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  preach ;  his 
comrades  might  quote  against  him,  — 

'*  Sonic  parsons  arc  like  finger-posts, 
I've  often  heard  them  say. 
They  never  go  to  heaven  themselves, 
But  only  point  the  way." 

A  doctor  who  will  not  take  his  own  medicine  inspires 
little  confidence ;  but  when  a  man  preaches  and  does  not 
practise,  he  does  an  infinity  of  positive  harm.  There  is  no 
set  of  men  who  have  served  the  state  better,  or  done  more 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  their  associates,  than  the  religious 
soldier,  such  as  a  Gardiner,  a  Havclock,  or  a  Lieutenant 
Willoughby;  but  then  they  showed  the  fruit  of  their 
teaching  in  their  own  lives ;  we  fear  that  Steele  did  not. 

About  thij  time  he  fought  a  duel :  two  ofliccrs  quarrelled, 
and  Steele  made  the  peace  between  them  with  such  success 
that  the  one  with  whom  he  had  used  his  strongest  efforts 
was  persuaded  that  Steele  was  in  the  interest  of  his 
antagonist,  and  challenged  the  peacemaker.  Steele  was 
only  just  recovering  from  an  illness,  but  was  forced  to  go 
out,  and  wounded  his  man  very  severely.  Adams  seems 
to  think  that  this  duel  arose  indirectly  from  the  badinage 
which  Steele  received  about  **  The  Christian  Hero :  "  he 
certainly  was  in  a  fair  way  of  never  hearing  the  last  of  that 
most  ill-timed  publication.  To  save  his  character  he 
wrote  a  play,  which  being  very  successful,  he  was  for- 
given. He  had  now  the  character  which  Mrs.  Quickly 
gives  to  John  Rugby :  "  No  tell-tale  nor  breed-hate.  His 
worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something 
peevish  that  way;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault.  Let 
that  pass." 

Ttie  writing  of  a  play  at  that  time  was  a  rather  audacious 
change  from  the  **  Christian  Hero "  style  of  literature : 
the  stock  argument  of  most  plays  was  conjugal  infidelity 
of  the  most  shameless  kind.  Lamb,  in  defending  such 
plays  as  were  written  by  Wycherly  and  Vanbrugh,  says 
that  they  pretend  to  no  morality  because  they  were 
written  by  men  who  merely  created  an  imaginary  picture 
of  society  in  which  morality  was  a  mere  matter  of^  philo- 
sophical hpeculation :  not  by  any  means  a  powerful 
defence,  from  the  most  dearly-loved  essayist  of  England 
afler  Addison :  the  fact  was  that  Lamb  could  not  help 
admiring  the  great  constructive  powers  and  the  brilliant 
wit  of  these  plays,  and  so  he  ma[de  the  best  he  could  of 
them ;  he  had  much  better  have  kt  them  take  care  of 
themselves.  On  certain  grounds  they  are  hideously  im- 
moral; a  Jacquerie  or  a  Keign  of  Terror  would  be  per- 
fectly justifiable  if  the  morals  of  the  reigning  class  were  so 
atrocious  as  they  are  described  in  the  plays  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  those  immediately  following  it.  Aphra  Behn  can 
be  pretty  strong,  but  she  is  generally  considered  to  write 
on  the  side  of  virtue :  in  the  majority  of  plays  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popular  hero  was  the 
adulterer.  Lord  Macaulay  lays  all  this  to  the  credit  of 
the  Puritans;  Lei^ih  Hunt  is  rather  more  feeble  in  his 
excuses  than  Charles  Lamb  for  these  astounding  plays, 
llie  fact  lies  in  a  nutshell ;  both  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt  saw  with  their  exquisitely  critical  eyes  points  of 
construction  and  brightness  of  dialogue  rarely  equalled  in 
any  age ;  the  plays  were  condemned  for  their  immorality, 
vet  thev  were  so  good  in  particular  ways  that  something 
had  to  be  said  for  them.  The  blacker  the  negro,  the  more 
whitewash  required,  and  certainly  Lamb  and  Hunt  daubed 
them  with  somewhat  untempered  mortar. 
Il^  Steele  wrote  a  respectable  play :  Jeremy  Collier,  in 
1698,  had  published  his  attack  on  the  English  stage.  He 
had  won,  having  beaten  even  Congreve.     Steele's  playf 


<«The  Funeral,  or  Grief  k  la  Mode,"  wm  aetad  !■  1701, 
and  Steele  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  the  eluuige  In  pablio 
opinion.  "  The  Funeral "  is  respectable,  hot  Mnrelj  ex- 
tremely dull  reading,  in  spite  A  Sydiier  Saith*  wbo^ 
being  like  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  far  Yi^gbtw  than  the 
men  he  pretended  to  adore,  used  them  as  cloCbea-liorseii 
l*he  women  are  rather  idiots,  are  they  not?  Whj  any- 
body wanted  to  marry  any  of  them  is  rather  a  mjrstety; 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  anything ;  ther  reqaired  a 
great  deal  more  winning  than  they  were  worin:  tbej  were 
intolerably  affected  and  dictatorial  before  marriage  ;  vbai 
they  were  after  one  can  hardly  guess. 

The  theory  which  underlies  this  play,  and  one-ball  of  ths 
more  tolerable  virtuous  plays  and  novels  which  followed,  is 
this.  A  man  is  determined  to  marr^r  a  particular  wonaa, 
and  she  at  once  pu^s  on  every  air  of  sillv  coquetiy  of  which 
she  is  mistress ;  the  more  silly  and  petulant  she  is,  the  oMre 
he  is  supposed  to  be  determined  to  gain  her.  Swift,  In  oae 
of  his  nameless  hideous  horrors,  has  satirized  this  sopposed 
habit  of  women  in  a  way  which  makes  one  inclined  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Calcrafl  in  hanging  him.  But  is  the  fact  troe  with 
the  majority  of  women,  or  was  it  ever  true?  Men  dont 
want  women  to  rush  into  their  arms ;  but  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  man  at  bay  too  long,  through  sheer  hnmbog,  may 
gain  an  ardent  lover,  but  will  find  herself  linked  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious  husband  —  a  husband  who  watche*  fcr 
her  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  that  confidence  which  she 
lost  in  her  pre-matrimonial  child islinesses.  ^ 

Steele's  women  are  the  women  of  mediocre  eighteenth 
centurv  comedy :  and  they  have  at  times  a  rather  alarming 
family'likeness  to  Lady  Steele  and  Lady  Warwick,  as  hx 
as  we  can  judge  of  those  two  ladies  from^  the  eztremel? 
small  means  at  our  command.  Both  Addison  and  Steele 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  same  domestic  trouble. 
Addison,  his  detractors  say,  used  to  take  refuge  from  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  at  B  Jtton's,  where  he  took  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  a  delicate  constitution  like  his;  he  could 
not  always  stand  Lady  Warwick.  Steele  was  in  the  saoM 
trouble.     We  find  him  writing,  — 

"Dearest  Being  on  Eakth,  — Pardon  me  if  you  do 
not  see  me  till  eleven  o'clock,  having  met  a  schoolfelww 
from  India,  by  whom  I  am  to  be  informed  in  things  tUi 
nwht  which  extremely  concern  your  obedient  husband, 

°  "Richard  Stkeli." 

Wo  hope  for  the  sake  of  peace  Lady  Steele  waa  mW 
when  he  got  home,  and  that  he  remembered  to  Uke  his 
boots  off  before  getting  into  bed  ;  a  buUvlng  wife  is  apt  to 
make  a  lying  husband,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  ^^  m^' 
fellow  from  India.  Addison  had  to  take  so  much  driirit  to 
make  him  talk  brilliantly  —  he  could  never  speak  *»  ™*" 
ment  —  that  Steele  was  generally  fuddled  before  Addison 
began ;  consequently,  the  suggestion  about  the  ho^  isnol 
out  of  place.  Is  it  not  wildly  possible  that  l-Adr  Warwick 
and  Lady  Steele  might  have  kept  their  husbands  at  home 
by  a  different  course  of  treatment,  and  not  driven  them  lo 
taverns  for  the  sake  of  society,  by  simply  assisting  to  cntsr- 
tain  their  husbands'  friends  at  home,  and  listening  to  the 
best  conversation  of  the  century  V 

The  play  of  the  "  Tender  Husband  "  followed,  and  thn 
the  "  Lying  I^ver."  The  latter  play  was  unsaccyfal ;  it 
is  possible  that  Steele  attended  to  Jeremy  Collier's  Btr» 
ness  too  closely,  for  he  is  not  only  dull  —  he  preaches.  Of 
this  play  he  told  a  startled  House  of  Commons  years  alter, 
"  it  was  damned  for  its  piety."  .        

The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great 
William  might  have  been  drunk  pottles  deep  by  Steele  bat 
for  "the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet,"  who  brought  a 
sudden  end  to  that  monarch's  career.  The  Kind's  horse 
stumbled  on  a  molehill,  to  the  great  satisfiwition  of  some  of 
the  Tories,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  Defoe  m4 
Steele :  Steele,  however,  was  an  Irishman,  and  managed, 
though  entirely  honest,  to  keep  right  side  uppermost  A 
very  singular  thing  is  told  which  we  should  like  to  see  ▼er- 
ified :  it  is  said  that  Steele's  name  was  the  last  ever  writtea 
down  for  preferment  by  William  the  Third,  and  that  the 
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fact  was  discovered  after  his  death.  The  story  has  been 
told  in  various  ways,  but  it  seems  to  come  from  Steele  him- 
self, who  on  matters  of  this  kind  was  no  liar:  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  but  is  worth  historically  about  the 
same  as  an  ex  parte  state  paper  from  Fetter  Lane ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  b  written. 

He  fared  better  than  he  expected :  it  is  possible  that  Ad- 
dison used  his  influence,  now  recognized,  from  his  remark • 
able  talents  and  blameless  life,  to  get  Steele  appointed  zaz- 
etter;  he  was  also  made  gentleman  usher  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  He  lefl  the  army  and  married ;  his  income  at 
this  time  is  difficult  to  calculate.  He  had  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  as  gazetteer,  and  something  from  other 
sources :  his  wife,  who  lived  only  a  few  months,  had  a  prop- 
erty in  Barbadoes,  which  he  inherited:  we,  however,  do 
not  find  his  name  on  the  list  of  estates  on  that  island  forty 
years  later,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  among  the 
traditions  of  that  very  aristocratic  dependency.  The  lady 
having  died  suddenly,  Steele  very  soon  looked  about  for 
another  helpmate,  also  with  a  little  property.  The  second 
lady  was  Miss  Scuriock,  of  Llangunnor,  Carmarthen,  heiress 
to  four  hundrei  pounds  a  year.  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  Richard 
Steele  might  have  said  of  himself.  He  was  then,  a  hand- 
some fellow  of  thirty-six,  thirty-two,  or  thirty-one.  No- 
body seems  to  know,  and  therefore  we  do  not  pretend  to 
decide.  A  Richard  Steele  was  bom  in  1671.  If  that  was 
the  man,  he  was  thirty-six  in  1707,  at  which  time  he  married 
Miss  Scuriock,  afler  a  wonderfully  short  courtship.  His 
statement  of  his  income  to  her  mother  is  as  follows :  — 

Barbadoes  estate  (let  with  negroes)  £850 

Gazetteer  office 300 

Gentleman  usher 100 


Deductions : 

Interest  of  £3000  debt 
Tax  for  employment 


1250 

180 
45 


Remainder  of  income 1025 

Steele's  marriap;e  was  for  some  reason  private.  Mrs. 
Steele  married  without  her  mother's  consent,  and  awaited 
it  until  she  would  come  to  him  by  some  process  of  reason- 
ing which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  protested  against  it  at  first,  but  then  as  after- 
wards she  appears  to  have  made  him  do  nearly  as  she  chose. 
He  writes  to  her  still  as  Mistress  Scuriock  :  — 

'*  Madam,  —  Being  very  uneasy  when  absent  from  you,  I 
desire  you  would  give  me  leave  to  come  to  your  house. 
Pray  let  Mrs.  Warren  be  in  the  way.  to  admit  your  obliged 
humble  servant,  Richard  Steele." 

Ten  days  afler  this  he  is  still  asking  for  her  mother's  con- 
sent, and  concealing  the  fact  that  they  are  married.  He 
compliments  his  wife  on  her  filial  virtue  in  only  consenting 
to  come  to  his  arms  with  her  mother's  blessing.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Mrs.  Steele's  sudden  accession  of  filial  piety 
afler  marrying  without  her  mother's  leave  had  something 
to  do  with  the  old  lady's  power  of  administering  the  prop- 
erty :  it  is  evident,  however,  that  everything  was.soon  com- 
fortable as  far  as  Mrs.  Scuriock  was  concerned;  and  they 
shortly  afler  started  housekeeping  on  a  scale  which  would 
have  required  about  double  their  income,  had  the  income 
even  existed,  which  it  did  not.  Steele  scarcely  saw  six 
hundred  pounds  cash  in  reality :  he  was  certainly  in  debt 
when  he  married.  During  his  mother-in-law's  lifetime  he 
only  got  from  thu  Welsh  estate  what  she  chose  to  give  him, 
and  on  this  he  and  his  wife  started  a  style  of  living  which 
would  take  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  a  vear  now.  His 
excuse  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. This  laudable  effisrt  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  dis- 
play only  gained  him  one  eminent  acquaintance,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex :  when  he  ultimatelv  got  out 
of  debt,  or  nearly  so,  he  died.  He  started  with  a  town 
house  ;  a  country  house  at  Hampton  Court,  near  Lord  Hal- 
i&x ;  a  carriage  and  pair,  sometimes  with  four  horses,  a 


riding  horse  for  Mrs.  Steele,  and  everything  else  in  pro- 
portion. Addison  lent  him  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he, 
as  we  have  said  before,  repaid ;  but  nothing  could  keep 
such  extravagance  from  continual  trouble.  Why  Mrs. 
Steele  allowed  it  is  a  question  which  is  easily  answered :  she 
was  not  in  possession  of  facts.  Steele  did  not  know  the 
state  of  his  own  afiairs,  and  believed  in  the  most  agr<^able 
view  of  them ;  this  he  magnified  and  decorated  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  his  wOe,  with  whom  he  was  utterly  in 
love ;  she  developed  into  a  **  screw,"  but  can  we,  on  the 
whole,  blame  the  poor  lady  because  she  was  not  a  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  had  not  the  charming  habit  which  that  lady 
had  of  believing  with  a  splendid  devotion  in  the  financial 
ability  of  an  entirely  thriftless  husband  ? 

Starting  almost  at  the  very  first,  it  becomes  obvious 
from  Steele's  letters  to  his  wife  that  he  was  in  difficulties, 
and  that  she  gradually  had  got  the  habit  of  facing  facts, 
and  of  letting  him  know,  sometimes  with  very  little  gentle- 
ness, that  he  was  not  (financially)  the  man  she  took  him  to 
be.  She  was  devoted  to  him  in  the  most  proper  manner, 
but  her  devotion  took  the  form  of  such  extreme  anxiety 
about  his  well-being  that  the  domestic  hearth  seems  to  have 
been  warmed  with  something  stronger  than  sea-coal ;  that 
is  an  eleorant  way  of  saying  that  she  made  the  house.too  hot 
to  hold  him.  No  novelist,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  as 
yet  attempted  to  sketch  the  character  of  an  invisible  woman 
from  the  letters  of  her  husband ;  it  is  highly  probable  that 
no  person  alive  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  giving  the 
world  a  detailed  character  from  almost  purely  one-sided 
evidence,  except  George  Eliot,  who  is  capable  of  anything. 
The  only  attempt  ever  made  in  that  way  was  by  a  French- 
man in  the  '*  Famille  Benoiton."  In  that  piece,  the  woman, 
who  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  family  by  neglect,  is  never 
seen,  and  only  heard  of  periodically  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  at  home.  "  Ou  est  Madame  f "  is  asked  continually. 
"  Elle  est  sortie"  is  the  answer.  At  last, at  the  denouement 
when  she  might  have  been  of  some  use,  the  question  is  asked, 
but  is  answered  with  a  slight  difference.  Madame  has  been 
at  home,  but  is  once  more  gone  out  Mrs.  Steele,  or  Ladpr 
Steele,  is  practically  as  unreal  a  person  as  Madame  Benoi- 
ton, she  never  appears.  A  parallel  between  her  and  the 
French  lady  holds  only  partially  good,  however :  the  author, 
whether  of  novel  or  play,  who  would  sketch  the  relations 
between  Steele  and  his  wife,  must  draw  on  his  imagination 
so  far  as  to  represent  fact —  a  very  difficult  thing,  only  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  very  first-rate  hand.  Our  imaginanr 
author  would  have  to  represent  a  perfectly  doting  husband, 
doting  to  imbecility,  who  is  eternally  making  excuses  for 
not  coming  home;  and  a  wife  who  is  continually  wanting 
him  to  come  home  soon,  and  then  making  his  home  so  ex- 
cessively disagreeable  that  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  it  again. 
The  (we  hope)  imaginary  wife  of  Albert  Diirer  was  not 
more  disagreeable  at  times  than  Lady  Steele ;  it  would  take 
the  pen  of  a  Richter  to  describe  her.  Only  a  nagging 
woman  is  capable  of  driving  an  honest  fellow  like  Steele 
into  such  mean  subterfuges  to  avoid  her  company  unless  he 
could  be  assured  of  her  temper.  The  woman  was  disap- 
pofnted  in  her  husband's  finances ;  she  on  the  whole  be- 
naved  well,  but  hers  was  not  a  bosom  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  head,  find  peace,  and  start  again  diligent  and  newly 
strung  for  fresh  effort;  the  encouragement  he  got  was  from 
his  friends  :  Addison  was  Steele's  wife.  They  quarrelled, 
it  is  true,  and  Steele  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  Addison  was 
the  dearest  friend  Steele  ever  had,  and  Steele's  friendship 
for  Addison  outlasted  everything. 

Ix)rd  Macaulay.  in  one  of  his  essays,  declares  that  Steele 
never  did  any  good  without  Addison's  assistance.  Surely 
there  is  a  moral  inaccuracy  here ;  yet  practically  there  is 
verv  much  truth  in  it.  Like  many  other  of  the  critical 
bulls  originally  issued  from  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh, 
N.  B.,  it  makes  one  angry  until  we  see  the  partial  truth 
contained  in  it.  Steele  had  no  home,  and  he  was  partly 
lost  without  the  guidance  of  his  real  better  half,  Adaison ; 
but  to  say  that  he  was  powerless  without  him  is  to  speak 
inaccurately.  Lord  Macaulay  desired  to  prove  that  Addi- 
son would,  in  a  future  state,  sit  at  the  head  of  all  the  Whigs 
.  in  heaven,  himself  included ;  nobody  ever  doubted  the  fact 
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except  sioners  and  Tories ;  but  in  provioff  it  Lord  Macau- 
lay  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  in  running  doim  Steele. 
Steele  had  to  write  against  time,  with  a  wife  continually 
demanding  money;  he  did  a  vast  number  of  things  without 
any  assistance  from  Addison  at  all ;  and  he  certainly  as  an 
originator  beat  Addison  hollow.  It  b  idle  to  say  that  we 
should  have  had  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  without  Steele, 
though  Addison  has  developed  the  character  in  its  most 
tender  and  ornamental  points ;  or  that  Steele's  best  papers 
could  have  been  written  with  the  dread  of  the  invasion  of  a 
scolding  woman  into  his  study.  Steele's  home  was  not 
happy,  and  so  his  best  papers  were  written  at  his  office  or 
at  worse  places.  Lonl  Macaulay  does  not  allow  for  a  foolish 
woman  or  an  unhappv  home. 

One  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Steele  to  her  husband 
is  extremely  sad.  The  poor  lady  and  he  had  been  quar- 
relling, and'  very  likely  he  was  in  the  wrong ;  the  chances 
are  about  even  that  he  was.  She  writes,  '*  ft  is  but  an  ad- 
dition to  our  uneasiness  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another. 
I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  offended  you.  God  foreive  you 
for  adding  to  the  sorrow  of  a  heavy  neart.  That  is  above 
all  sorrow,  but  for  your  sake." 

Ah,  Mrs.  Steele !  half  a  dozen  such  letters  as  that,  and 
your  lover,  who  wrote  to  you  as  a  lover  to  the  end,  would 
have  been  at  your  feet,  not  as  a  lover  but  as  a  husband ; 
you  would  never  have  had  him  write  to  you  about  "  your 
rival  A — s—n "  (Addison).  We  may  misjudge  the 
woman,  and  we  hope  that  we  do ;  we  can  go  no  further  with 
her.  She  had  lived  a  peaceful  life  before  she  married  him, 
possibly,  though  not  a  fine  one.  She  had  at  fin^t  a  grand 
time  of  it  with  her  carriage,  and  then  things  went  luidly : 
she  seems  never  to  have  exerted  herself,  and  to  have  made 
her  home  uncomfortable,  not  through  unkindness,  but 
through  simple  petulance.  That  she  could  act  bravely  on 
what  most  women  would  consider  a  great  matter  there  is  no 
doubt.  Steele  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter.  She  took  the  young  lady  into  her  house  and 
treated  her  in  a  way  which  made  her  ovn  children  jealous. 
To  intending  novelists  we  may  mention  that  the  young 
lady  was  lovely  and  accomplished  ;  that  Steele  intended  to 
marry  ber  to  Richard  Savage,  with  a  dowry  of  one  thousand 
pounds  (where  the  thousand  pounds  was  to  come  from  does 
not  appear)  ;  that  Steele,  discovering  the  real  character  of 
Savage,  broke  otf  the  arrangement ;  that  the  young  lady 
married  a  tradesman  below  her  and  became  a  saintly  per- 
son, while  Richard  Savage  followed  the  path  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  early  in  life,  and  went  to  the  devil 
If  a  young  novelist  cannot  make  a  tale  out  of  that,  he  or 
she  had  better  quit  the  trade  at  once. 

The  Taller,  one  of  the  greatest  English  classics,  is  but 
rarely  read  now.  Steele  originated  it,  without  the  least 
idea  that  it  was  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  is  spoken. 
Addison,  not  long  gone  to  Ireland,  backed  him  up,  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  the  eighteenth  paper.  Steele  says  about 
Addison,  "  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  When  1  had 
once  called  him  in  I  could  not  subsist  without  depend- 
ence on  him."  Addison  wrote  forty-one  papers  out  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Steele  originated  it,  and  also 
brought  it  to  an  end,  in  a  way  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
both  by  the  original  publication  and  the  republication  in 
volumes. 

The  Spectator  followed  at  once  —  that  collection  of 
essays  and  stories,  a  large  portion  of  which  many  of  us 
have  had  to  translate  into  Latin  prose  for  about  six  years 
of  our  life.  The  sentiments  are  transcendent,  the  English 
prose  absolutely  incomparable;  but  whether  for  virtuous 
sentiment  or  admirable  English,  Addison  reigns  supreme, 
though  Tickell,  Steele,  and  Budgell  run  him  mird  at  times. 
We  doubt  very  much  if  the  Spectator  is  greatly  read 
now,  save  for  the  adventures  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
Will  Honeycomb,  both  creations  of  Steele.  We  have 
just  read  the  inimitably  witty  and  pathetic  love  story  of 
Hilpa  and  Shalum,  and  it  appears  to  us  exactly  the  same 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  toe  more  often  you  read  it  the 
more  the  judgment  of  your  early  insight  is  confirmed.  It 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  those  who 


say  that  it  is  the  most  outrageous  piece  of  twaddling  bftl- 
derbaah  in  the  language  are  entirely  wrong :  there  are  nanj 
worse.  Hie  sentiment!  are  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  ahio- 
lutely  faultless:  the  only  question  which  could  poMihlj 
arise  in  a  degraded  mind  is  this :  whether  the  yoong  Uidj 
was  worth  all  the  trouble  ?  To  tay  that  liilpa  had  Hit 
remotest  resemblance  to  Lady  Warwick  b  to  say  mm 
than  we  dare ;  yet  the  paper  goes  to  the  world  with  Ad- 
dison's name,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  entirely  db- 
similar. 
The  Spectator  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1712.    Addifoa 

Eublished  a  supplementary  volume  in  1714  without  Steele's 
elp.  Therefore  the  story  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum  wai  iml- 
ten  two  years  before  his  marriage  with  Lady  Warwick. 
Steele  meanwhile  had  started  the  Guardian  in  1713,  with 
a  new  set  of  characters  and  a  new  set  of  writers.  Addi- 
son, as  usual,  came  to  his  aid,  and  wrote  forty-one  papers 
to  Stee'e's  eighty-two;  the  rest,  numbering  forty-two,  were 
written  by  the  great  Bishop  Berkeley  —  who  wrote  four- 
teen —  Alexander  Pope,  and  John  Gay,  Philips,  and 
Rowe :  it  is  pojsiblc  that  no  paper  has  ever  had  inch  a 
list  of  great  classical  names  among  its  contributory  before 
or  since.  This  will  hardly  be  disputed  when  we  add  to 
the  names  above  mentioned  those  of  Hughes,  BudgelU 
Tickell,  Parnell,  Wotton,and  Young  ("  Night  ThoaghU-). 
It  seem  J  incredible  that  such  a  paper  should  come  to  an 
abrupt  end,  but  it  most  undoubtedly  did  so,  and  left  Steele 
in  a  heavy  quarrel  with  Swift.  It  was  a  verjr  uglr  thing 
to  quarrel  with  Swift,  and  there  is  little  good  in  raking  it 
up.  Steele  charged  Swift  with  being  the  Examiner. 
Swift  denied  it  to  Addison,  saying  that  he  had  nted 
Steele  from  ruin  by  his  political  power :  Addison  showed 
the  letter  to  Steele  :  Steele  wrote  to  Swift,  laughing  at  his 
claim  of  having  saved  him :  Swift's  reply  is  grinding  and 
terrible.  He  could  be  inexorably  hanih,  and  was  a  mas- 
ter of  a  cerain  kind  of  fence ;  Steele  was  no  match  for 
him  io  the  Dean's  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Dean  had  a 
point,  and  that  was  that  he  had  certainly  pleaded  for  Steele 
to  Harley ;  he  made  the  most  of  tliis;  but  Steele  knew,  or 
thought  he  kne«r,  that  the  I  Van  was  lying  hard  about  his 
connection  with  the  Tory  pai)er,  the  Examhier.  The  Dean 
was  this  kind  of  man  —  a  man  rather  uncommon,  thonsh 
there  are  a  few  in  rather  eminent  positions  even  now :  be 
loved  power ;  he  loved  to  hold  a  card  in  his  hand  againsta 
man,  and  let  him  know  that  he  held  it.  He  held  such  a  card 
against  Steele,  and  thought  that  he  should  i mash  him  by 
playing  it.  Steele  mwle  him  play  it,  and  then  laughed  la 
his  face,  asking  him  what  was  the  next  card.  There  w 
no  other.  Steele,  the  soldier,  the  playwright,  the  Bohe- 
mian, stood  simply  on  his  own  legs,  and  said,  **  Hero  mm  1, 
Richard  Steele :  you,  Jonathan  Swift,  can't  say  or ao»ny- 
thing  against  me  which  has  not  been  said  and  done  before : 
you  have  no  more  to  say  against  me ;  I  have  my  fn^w 
you  have  yours ;  let  us  see  who's  the  best  man.'  Nothing* 
in  this  world  is  so  dangerous  as  driving  an  honest  man,  of 
good  ability,  with  a  wifa  to  back  him  up,  into  a  corMr. 
Swift,  wifeless,  tried  it,  and  Swift  came  out  second  best: 
but  he  never  forgave  Steele.  The  wretched  man  wrote 
envenomed  personal  attacks  on  Richard  Steele,  /^"lai 
Steele  never  could  by  any  chance  have  read,  and  when  be 
was  quite  happy.     In  the  country  once  we  heard  one  «» 

say  to  an  eminent  author,  "  You  caught  it  in  the last 

week."    *•  Did  I  ?  "  said  the  other.    «  As  I  never  see  tbat 

paper  I  do  not  particularly  care."  

One  of  the  things  which  half  ruined  Steele  for  sone 
time  was  the  publication  of  the  now  celebrated  Guardum 
on  the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk.  The  sentence 
which  gave  most  ofTence  was,  **  The  British  nation  expeett 
the  immediate  demolition  of  Dunkirk."  Thw  woald  be 
about  equivalent  to  saying  now,  **  The  British  nation  ex- 
pects that  her  Majesty  will  see  the  treaty  with  ttuiia 
carried  out  in  its  integrity."  A  most  harmless  aentMioe, 
but  one  which  was  thought,  by  those  who  chose  to  think  ao, 
among  others  by  Swift,  to  be  a  deadly  insult  tolw 
Majesty.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  UHXNigti  ot 
Stockbridge,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcartle; 
a  petition  was  lodged  against  him  for  bribery,  but  waa 
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nerer  paritiued;  his  enemies  intended  to  inflict  a  much 
more  serious  blow  on  him  than  the  mere  loss  of  an  election. 
He  was  duly  elected  in  August,  1713,  and  took  his  seat  the 
next  March,  having  meanwhile  written  a  very  violent 
Whi^  pamphlet,  *<'fhe  Crisis,*'  and  three  papers  in  the 
Engltihman^  which  contained  some  pretty  strong  reflections 
upon  Queen  Anne.  His  first  parliamentary  experience 
was  the  extremely  unpleasant  one  of  having  to  defend 
himself  before  the  House  on  a  charee  of  sedition.  Robert 
Walpole  spoke  for  him,  as  did  also  Walpole's  brother, 
Horace,  with  Lords  Lumley,  Hinchinbroke,  and  Finch. 
Lord  Finch  had  reason  to  speak  in  Steele's  favor,  for  when 
his  sister  had  been  attacked  by  the  Examiner  for  knitting 
in  church  ''in  the  immediate  presence  of  Grod  and  the 
Queen  "  ("  Write  God  first,"  says  Dogberry),  Steele  some- 
what savagely  defended  the  lovely  sinner,  who  was  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Somerset.  Young  Lord  Finch  had 
never  spoken  before,  and  when  he  got  on  his  legs  he  found 
that  he  could  not  say  one  word.  '<  I  can*t  speak  for  the 
man,  but  I'd  fight  for  him,"  blundered  out  the  honest  young 
nobleman,  sitting  down.  The  House  was  so  pleased  with 
his  modesty  and  pluck  that  they  forced  him  on  his  legs 
again,  on  which  Lord  Finch  suddenly  found  his  tongue 
and  antoniiihed  the  House  by  a  most  capital  speech.  Steele, 
however,  was  expelled  the  House  by  a  vote  of  248  against 
154.  Hallam  says  that  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  so  identified  itself  with  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  independently  of  the  sovereign's 
person  as  to  consider  itself  libelled  by  those  who  im- 
pugned its  measures.  There  is  no  appeal  against  Mr. 
Hallam,  and  so  we  are  safe  in  writing  down  his  account 
of  the  matter. 

Steele  now  retired  into  private  life,  except  as  far  as 
literature  was  concerned.  He  writes  to  his  wife  exhort- 
ing her  not  to  be  dismayed,  and  also  that  some  one 
has  paid  in  three  thousand  pounds  to  his  account.  He 
was  but  a  short  time  under  a  cloud ;  Queen  Anne  died 
on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  tables  were  completely 
turned. 

"  Dear  Prue,  —  I  have  been  loaded  with  compliments 
by  the  Regency.  I  am  assured  of  something  immediately. 
1  desire  you  to  send  me  a  guinea.  I  shall  have  cash  in 
the  morning.  Rich.  Steele." 

Tlie  license  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  having  expired,  it 
was  renewed,  Steele  being  pate'ntee,  and  receiving  about  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Colley  Cibber  and  "the  other 
managers.  He  was  made  Surveyor  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Stables,  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  and  deputy-lieutenant. 
He  was  also  elected  to  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge,  and 
took  Prue  for  a  jaunt  to  York,  when  he  went  to  his  elec- 
tion, at  which  place  she  stayed,  he  going  on  to  Borough- 
bridge  alone,  and  promising  her  faithfully  not  to  get  drunk. 
But  poor  Prne  was  not  long  to  remain  Mrs.  Steele :  a 
grand  banquet  was  given  by  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  Mid- 
dlesex to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Clare,  and  an  address  to 
the  King  was  drawn  up.  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
wrote  it  for  them,  and  became  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while 
poor  honest  Prue,  for  whom  the  close  of  all  earthly  honors 
and  all  earthly  vexations  was  approaching,  became  her 
ladyship.     The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  splendid  ban- 

3uet  to  two  hundred  persons,  with  all  kinds  of  wine.  Ad- 
ison  wrote  some  lines  of  exquisite  wit,  which  were  spoken 
afler  dinner,  and  which  gave  the  character  of  Steele  in 
so  perfect  a  manner  that  his  history  is  complete :  all 
Steele's  projects  and  mistakes  are  touched  on  with  a  lov- 
ing hand,  and  at  last  the  guests  are  informed  in  confi- 
dence that  their  host  intends  to  convert  the  Pope  imme- 
diately. 

Steele  was,  however,  only  moderately  rewarded  for  his 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  party,  which  in  reality  had 
not  been  very  great.  Walpole  sent  him  five  hundred 
l>onnds  as  a  present,  and  he  must  have  made  a  tolerable 
gum  by  literature.  The  Rebellion  of  1715  came  on,  and 
Steele  became  a  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates.  About 
the  end  of  August,  1716,  Lady  Steele  left  him   with  the 


children,  while  she  went  for  about  a  year  to  her  mother's 
at  Carmarthen.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  quarrel,  but 
Steele  seems  to  have  been  most  beggarly  poor  for  some 
reason :  he  writes,  '*  we  had  not,  when  you  lefl  us,  an  inch 
of  candle  or  a  pound  of  coal  in  the  house,  but  we  do  not 
want  now."  Steele's  letters  to  his  wife  thus  far  are  rather 
wearisome,  for  Lady  Steele  seems  to  have  generally  been 
in  a  bad  humor,  and  once  complains  that  he  owes  her 
eight  hundred  pounds,  advising  him  to  take  care  of  his 
soul ;  he  gives  her  the  same  advice  and  denies  the  debt. 
Old  Mrs.  Scurlock  died,  and  there  may  have  been  some 
amelioration  of  their  affairs;  but  Steele  was  bound  to 
make  his  fortune,  to  please  his  wife,  and,  in  order  to  |ain 
that  end,  threw  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing fish  to  London  alive.  Salmon  was  then  about  five 
shillings  a  pound  when  it  could  be  got  in  the  Thames ;  the 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  from  the  Irish  rivers,  but 
the  fish  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  in  the  transit,  and  the 
thing  was  a  failure :  it  sharea  the  fate  of  his  early  efforts 
aOer  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Lady  Steele,  to  whom  we  hope  we  have  done  justice, 
returned  to  him,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  happy 
together.  Steele  had  previously  been  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  been  well  r*^ceived.  In  1718  we  find  him  at 
Blenheim  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1718,  Lady  Steele  died,  he  having,  with  all  his 
faults  of  commission  and  omission,  been  as  much  a  lover 
as  a  husband  to  her  until  the  last..  She  was  only  forty 
when  she  died,  he  being  about  forty-eight :  much  as  she 
may  have  had  to  undergo  from  her  husband's  carelessness 
in  money  matters,  he  never  gave  her  one  moment's  uneasi- 
ness on  the  score  of  jealousy. 

The  loss  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  dearly  was  ouickly 
followed  by  the  estrangement  of  the  dearest  friend  he  had 
ever  known.  Lord  Sunderland  introduced  a  bill  limiting 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  is  to  say,  prevent- 
ing the  creation  of  fresh  peers  by  the  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  any  political  measure  through  the 
upper  House.  Steele  was  furious  at  the  measure,  and 
published  a  paper  called  the  '*Plebiean,"  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  the  peers  gave 
them  an  almost  overwhelming  power,  for  they  became  an 
oligarchy  almost  under  the  power  of  the  court,  whereas, 
by  giving  the  sovereign  the  power  of  creating  a  majority  in 
their  chamber,  they  were  more  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  nation  as  represented  by  the  sovereijn.  He  does  not 
seem  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  exisu  only 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  that  is,  in  reality,  by  the  will 
of  the  ministry,  for  no  nobleman  can  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  without  a  call  from  the  Crown.  Addison 
took  an  entirely  opposite  view  from  Steele  in  the  "  Old 
Whig." 

The  end  was  a  quarrel  in  which  we  think  Steele,  though 
he  was  right  in  his  argument,  was  wrong  in  his  con- 
duct: he  should  have  been  more  respectful  to  Addison. 
The  bill  was  lost,  and  the  privilege  of  the  Crown  remains; 
but  it  was  a  bitter  victory  for  Steele,  living  as  he  did  by 
the  breath  of  the  ministry.  His  persecution  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  his  loss  of  fortune,  his  quiet  retirement  to 
Carmarthen,  where  he  forgot  his  quarrel  with  Dennis,  with 
Addison  —  everything  —  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  end, 
our  space  gives'  us  no  room  to  narrate.  At  the  end  he 
had  no  enemies  save  Swift  and  Dennis.  Vast  sums  of 
money  for  thosd  times  must  have  passed  through  his 
bands.  Adams  considers  that  the  loss  of  his  patent  as 
Governor  of  the  Comedians  amounted  to  a  fine  of  £10,0001 
In  1722,  when  his  *»  Conscious  Lovers  "  was  acted,  the 
King  sent  him  £500.  Little  seems  to  have  remained. 
The  early  mass  of  debt  was  too  overwhelming. 

A  good  man,  and  a  very  clever  one.  He  had  one  great 
blessing  in  life,  the  friendship  of  Addison ;  he  had  one 
great  misfortune,  a  posthumous  reputation  greater  than 
his  own.  He  lived  with  Addison,  worked  with  Addison, 
and  is  always  spoken  of  in  comparison  with  him.  Addison 
was  so  greatly  his  superior,  that  Richard  Steele  will 
suffer  for  all  time  by  enforced  comparison  with  a  much 
grander  man. 
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FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

What  is  the  difference  between  popularity  and  fame  ? 
**  Popularity,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  **  may  be  obtained  with- 
out merit  and  lost  without  a  fault."  Not  so  with  fame, 
which  is  neither  to  be  won  nor  lost  without  good  reason. 
It  is  thus  a  small  thing  to  be  popular,  but  a  great  thing  to 
be  famous.  The  advantages  of  popularity  are,  that  a  man 
has  it  while  he  lives,  and  that  it  puts  money  in  his  pocket; 
the  disadvantages  of  fame  are,  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
posthumous,  and  consequently  pays  no  baker's,  no  butcher's, 
no  tailor's  bill ;  and  may  give  no  crust  of  .bread  to  that  man 
living,  to  whom  after  death  it  may  give  a  very  considerable 
stone,  with  a  ma^nilofiuent  inscription  upon  it.  Popularity 
is  the  fashion  ot  the  hour ;  but  fame  is  for  all  time,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  for  that  comparatively  short  period 
of  time  which  the  busy  world,  with  its  new  names  and  its 
new  wants  continually  sprouting  up,  can  afford  to  bestow 
upon  the  heroes  and  heroines,  or  tne  great  and  the  good, 
or  the  wise  men  and  women  of  the  years  that  have  de- 
parted. The  first  Napoleon  asked  a  portrait  painter  who 
was  engaged  upon  a  canvas  that  was  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  lineaments  of  the  great  man,  how  long  the  afore- 
said canvas  would  last,  and  was  told  that  with  care  it 
might  last  about  five  hundred  years.  **  Five  hundred 
years  I "  exclaimed  the  emperor,  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  **  And  people  call  that  immor- 
tality ! "  But,  as  the  world  goes,  five  hundred  years 
is  an  enormously  long  period  for. an v  man's  name  tore- 
main  visible  and  comprehensible  on  the  page  of  history  or 
tradition.  Even  fifly  years  is  a  great  stretch  into  futurity 
for  many  reputations  that  loom  large  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration. Sometimes  fifly  days  (not  to  speak  of  nine  days' 
wonders)  are  often  more  than  sufllcient  to  draw  the  veil  of 
oblivion  over  the  names  and  deeds  of  men  and  women, 
who  once  strutted  their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
and  fondly  thought  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
directed  towards  them.  , 

Forty  years  ago,  people  were  as  familiar  as  they  are  now 
with  the  names  and  performances  of  the  eminent  men  and 
v'omen  who  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the  history,  the 
politics,  the  law,  the  literature,  the  arts,  or  the  fashion  of 
the  time.  But  they  were  not  so  familiar  with  their  faces, 
as  we  are  with  those  of  our  contemporaries.  There  were, 
in  those  not  very  remote  days,  from  which  our  own  are  so 
dissimilar,  and  seem  so  far  removed,  no  illustrated  news- 
papers, and  periodicals,  and  the  sun  had  not  been  enlisted 
in  the  noble  army  of  artists.  There  was  consequently 
greater  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public  than  there  would 
be  in  our  day  to  fee  the  '*  counterfeit  presentment  "  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  time ;  and  when  Fraser's  Magazine,  which 
started  in  1830,  commenced  a  series  of  literary  portraits, 
it  struck  CiUt  into  what  was  at  that  day  a  novel  path,  and 
achieved  for  its  conductors  a  gratifying  success.  Eifrhty  of 
these  portraits  were  published  between  the  years  1830  and 
1838,  and  have  just  been  reissued,  with  the  original 
memoirs  by  Doctor  Maginn,  and  illustrative  notes  by  a 
modem  hand,  who  has  executed  his  task  exceedingly  well, 
and  produced  a  volume  that  should  be  even  more  attractive 
now,  than  at  the  time  when  the  portraits  first  saw  the  light, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  persons  and  personages  of  whom 
the  actual  generation  may  have  heard  much,  but  of  which 
it  knows  little.  The  portraits,  light  airy  sketches,  and 
with  the  slightest  approach  to  a  gentle  and  piquant  but  by 
no  means  ill-natured  caricature,  are  all  by  one  hand,  some- 
times, but  not  invariably,  signed  Alfred  Croquis.  They 
were  in  no  instance  taken  from  actual  sittings,  but  were 
sketched  furtively,  or  from  memory,  by  one  who  aflerwards 
became  a  Royal  Academician,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  of 
his  time  —  the  late  Daniel  Maclise.  It  is  wonderful  that 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  no  aid  from  photog- 
raphy—  not  then  existent  as  an  art  —  or  in  some  in- 
stances from  published  engravings,  such  admirable  like- 
nesses as  these  should  have  been  possible  to  take.  Of 
these  eighty  persons,  ten  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
seven  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  and   all  taking  a  part 


more  or  less  prominent  in  the  Uteratan  of  their  !!■& 
The  seven  gentlemen,  taken  alf^beticaUT  and  withoot 
precedence  of  rank  or  merit,  are  William  Harrisoo  Aios- 
worth,  still  writing  good  novels  with  aiidimtiiHhed  firs; 
John  Baldwin  Buckstone,  still  delighting  crowded  andi- 
ences  with  his  inimitable  drollery  and  consuoiiBaleart; 
Thomas  Carlyle,  still  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live,  aid 
denouncing  <' shams  ;"  George  Cruikshank,  still  ^I^Miv 
as  deflly  as  ever  his  admirable  pencil ;  Benjamin  Diffae^ 
poet,  novelist,  statesman ;  the  Reverend  6.  B.  Gleig,  ot 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  Earl  Russell,  Nestor  of  hit  wurty, 
who  published  a  book  only  last  year,  and  who  is  very  nWy 
writing  another.    The  ladies  are,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  with  a 

Sn  as  facile  and  beneficent  as  in  the  days  of  yore;  Mia 
arriett  Martineau,  working  possibly,  unseen  bnt  not » 
felt,  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper;  and  the'Hooonbk 
Mrs.  Norton  —  the  Sappho  ot  her  time  —  not  contented  to 
rest  upon  her  past  laurels,  but  ambitious  to  win  new,  and 
not  only  winning  but  deserving  them. 

These  portraits  originally  appeared  at  a  lime  when  oor 
present  race  of  novelists,  male  and  female,  were  either  at 
school  or  in  the  nursery,  or  had  just  begun  to  nibble  at  the 
great  apple  of  literary  fame ;  when  Charles  Dickens  wii 
making  his  first  tenUtive  efforts ;  when  William  llakepeaco 
Thackeray  had  never  been  heard  of,  out  of  the  office  of  ths 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  had  been  scarcely  heard  of  these  ; 
and  when  the  thousand  and  one  estimable  ladies  who  tow 
spin  novels,  instead  of  spinning  cloth,  as  the  ladies  of  firs 
hundretl  years  ago  were  accustomed  to  do,  were  in  their 
boarding-school  days,  if  indeed  they  were  in  this  ^^o^^^^  •^ 
all.  Forty  years  ago,  fame  was  not  easily  to  be  won,  bet 
it  was  won  more  easily  than  it  is  today,  when  so  many 
trumpets  are  blown  into  the  deafened  ears  of  a  much-en- 
during public,  that  it  cannot  well  distinguish  one  blast  or 
one  instrument  from  another.  But,  nevertheless,  among 
the  men  and  women  of  those  days  were  many  peat  mw 
and  women,  as  any  one,  even  moderately  acquainted  wHh 
the  history  of  English  literature,  can  discover  if  he  looto 
over  the  iwrtraits  in  this  volume.  Among  the  nomMr 
were  Sir  VValter  Scott,  Thomas  Campbell,  ITiomas  htooce, 
William  WordswDrth,  Samuel  Rogers,  Johann  vl^l^^ 
von  Goethe,  John  NVilson  (Christopher  North),  Edwaid 
Lytton  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton),  Pierre  Jean  de  B^rangor, 
Prince  Talleyrand,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  Lord  Brougham,  William  Godwin,  Charles  LamlN 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  many  others,  who  lor  political  or  ^nOB» 
reasons,  or  mere  accident,   were  omitted  firom  Fraseri 

Walhalla. 

Among  the  lesser  lights  —  great  lights  in  their  day-- 
whose  names  have  scarcely  come  down  to  the  newer  folk  of 
this  generation,  the  first  in  Eraser's  gallery  is  a  c^spico- 
ous  example.  William  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  Liieran 
Gazette,  was  once  a  power  in  the  Republic  of  Lettera.  It 
was  thought  that  he  could  make  and  unmake  literary  remh 
tations,  though  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  hs 
was  flattered  and  feared  accordingly  by  all  the  smallerfify 
of  literature.  He  was  not  unbonored  by  the gT«»^*J[J»75 
for  he  was  hospitable,  generous,  cordial,  and  the  beat  of 
company,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  young  and  struggUg 
genius  whenever  it  came  in  his  way.  Another  of  tne 
little  great  men.  who  seemed  great  enough  for  ™^* 
purposes,  was  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  the  author  of  a  cookory- 
book,  an  artiste  who  could  really  cook,  and  that  is  s*7»8 
much.  Nobody  knows  about  him  now.  He  has  dropped 
into  the  deeps  of  oblivion,  dethroned  by  Soyer,  who  was 
in  turn  dethroned  by  Francatelli,  who  still  Uvea,  a  P«>q«J 
ous  gentleman.  Who  ever  heard  of  Don  Telesforo  dl 
Trueba  y  Corio,  who  is  here  immortalized  ?  Or  of  Gnni 
Thorburn,  or  the  gentleman  called  the  Tiger,  or  the  EkI 
of  Munster  ?  But  why  go  over  the  list  ?  There  may  be 
people  still  living  who  thought  Don  Telesforo  and  the 
others  were  very  great  men ;  and  it  is  of  no  avail,  even 
if  it  were  kind  and  gracious,  to  dissipate  their  illusions. 

Among  the  portraits  that  are  particularly  good  in  this 
collection  — and  the  writer  gives  his  opinion  from  penonal 
remembrance  of  his  old  friends  —  are  those  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  ••  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  of 


. 
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•omeorthu  very  finei't  lyricain  the  Eaglisb  language,  in  bis 
habit  as  be  lived ;  aad  of  Samuel  Roeers,  tbe  author  of  the 
"  Pleasurei  of  Memory,"  "  Human  Life,"  and  maaf  olhur 
cemi  of  poetic  art.  Koguri,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  nioety- 
ibur,  VM  accused  of  saying  ill-natured  things,  and  of  being 
unable  to  restrain  a  malicioai  jest,  at  irhosever  exprnie 
it  might  be  emitted  ;  but  tbe  world, for  tbe  most  pirt,  did 
not  kaan,  or  forgot  to  say,  that  hii  hand  was  as  liberal  as 
his  tongue  might  have  been  venomouB;  and  that  he  never 


beneficence  by  the  delicacy  of  its  bestowal.  Ha  had  a 
Ereat  contempt  for  the  professional  critics,  and  nsed  to  say 
that  be  never  but  once  took  a  hint  from  or  learned  any- 
thing of  them.  "  When  the  'Pleasures  of  Memory'  first  ap- 
peared," he  said,  "  a  criUc  in  a  monthly  review  "  —  there 
-  B  weekly  literary  papers  in  those  remote  days 
'  '"^ sning  lines  artli 


"quoted  tbe  opening 


srthe  second  canto  :- 


aad  remarked  that  the  alliteration  would  have  been  better 
and  more  complete  if  the  line  had  read  ;  — 


on  Dp  tbe  tide  of  Time  I  ti 


I  saw  the  force  of  the  objection  at  once ;  and,  on  reconsid- 
eration, determined  to  amend  the  passage.  Time,  I  said 
to  mysctf.  is  not  a  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows,  but  a  stream 
that  is  constantly  running  down  into  the  great  sea  of 
Kteroity :  so  I  amended  tbe  simile,  and  dislocated  the 
alliteration  by  one  blow,  and  in  my  next  edition  the  line 
appeared,  — 

Oft  up  tbe  stream  of  Time  I  turn  ray  sail. 

nil  was  a  manifest  improvement,  thoogh  I  certainly  owed 
no  thanks  for  it  to  the  critic." 

Tbe  portrait  oF  Wordsworth  is  also  exceedingly  good, 
that  of  a  man  wrapped  up  in  himself,  like  Budtiha,  a)>- 
sorfaed  in  bis  own  excellence,  and  with  a  mind  so  full  of  Its 
own  resources,  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  companion- 
ship.  Tbe  portrait  of  Bdranger,  the  great  song  writer  of 
the  French,  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  good  old  pagan  — 
for  pagan  he  was  as  much  as  Anacreon  or  Socrates  —  is 
ropresenled  to  the  life,  as  he  sat  in  the  prison  to  which  he 
was  condemned  for  a  song  that  hit  the  Bourbons  rather 
hard  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  surrounded  by  alt 
tbe  good  things  of  this  life,  with  which  his  friends  took  care 
to  supply  him ;  calm,  serene,  and  utterly  unambitious 
oither  of  fame  or  fortune,  as  bappy  in  sindng  as  a  lark  in 
tbe  morning  sky,  and  as  utterly  careless  of  the  future.  He 
bad.  in  bislater  days,  but  an  Income  of  twelve  htindred 
and  fifty  francs  (fifty  pounds)  per  annum ;  but  he  made  It 
auiEce  for  his  modest  wants,  though  he  confessed  that  it 
was  supplemented  by  presents  from  known  and  unknown 
Irlsnd*  and  admirers;  and  that  he  often  received  a  cane  of 
Pommard,  his  favorlu  wine,  frum  an  anonymous  benefac- 
tor, whom  be  could  never  discover,  but  whose  health  be 
religiously  drank  every  day  while  his  wine  lasted. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  of  these  portraits  is  that 
of  Thomas  Hill  — unknown  in  our  day,  but  well  known  in 
hif  own  —  the  original  who  sat,  very  involuntarily  no  doubt, 
for  Paul  Pry.  It  used  to  be  a  joke  against  Hill,  that  the  reg- 
istry of  his  baptism  was  burned  in  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, in  16G6.  He  was  a  fauiilisr  presence  in  everyplace  of 
public  resort  in  London,  picking  up  little  scraps  of^  sossip 
*nd  information,  which  he  sent  every  Sunday  to  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  far  in.wrtion  in  that  journal  on  tbe  Monday, 
not,  be  it  understood,  for  money,  but  for  love  of  the  Chron- 
icle, which,  next  to  gossip,  was  the  delight  of  his  life ;  and 
possibly  for  tbe  reward  of  an  occasional  dish  of  early  peas 
or  atrawborries  from  tbe  grateful  fruitererd  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  for  a  puff  in  his  favorite  journal.  In  tbe  cen- 
tral alley  of  tbe  market,  his  figure  and  business  were  as 
tkniiliar  to  the  dealers  as  their  own  shops.  Christie  and 
Mansin,  and  the  once  mor«  noted  George  Robins,  knew 
bim  as  well  as  they  knew  their  own  bammers,  and  always 


gave  him  iheir  choicest  bits  of  information.  He  swore  by 
the  Maming  Chronicle,  and  thought  it  immortal.  Hap- 
pily for  his  repose,  he  died  while  that  once  great  journal 
was  in  the  roaturiiy  of  its  fame  and  prosperity,  and  before 
the  fatal  canker  that  was  to  bring  it  to  an  uDtimelvcnd 
had  disnlaycd  itself.  Hilt  was  a  small  Mncenss  in  his 
way,  and  delighted  to  bring  out  poetasters  and  poetaster- 
esses.  If  he  had  lived  in  our  days  he  would  nave  had 
many  more  chances  in  this  direction  than   he   bad  in  his 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  upon  the  portraits  of  Mr.  IKs- 
raeli,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  LonI  Russell,  still  living,  and  on 
that  of  Lord  Lytton,  recently  deieased,  to  see  what  smart 
young  gentleman  they  severally  were.  What  an  Antinous 
was  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  ;  what  an  Adonis  was  the 
present  leader  of  the  Conservative  phalanx ;  what  an  ele- 
gant was  Txird  John  RuHsell  ;  and  what  a  guy,  to  use  a 
modern  but  expressive  vulgarism,  was  one  of  the  astutest 
intellects  and  greatest  wiu  of  bis  age,  the  famous  Talley- 

Among  the  portrwts  of  a  class  of  literary  men  which  it 
is  to  Im  uoped  will  never  pass  away,  there  are  one  or  two 
of  a  class  which  is  happily  obsolete.  Among  these  latter 
stands  conspicuous  that  of  Charlen  Molloy  Westmacott, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Agt,  who  died  recently  in  Paris, 
after  having  disappeared  Irom  London  life  for  mora  than 
tbe  third  of  a  century.  The  face  and  figure  are  those  of  a 
strong,  burly,  handsome,  determined  man,  whom  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  provoke,, and  who  was  more  than  capable 
of  holding  his  own  in  any  physical  encounter  that  might 
be  forced  upon  him,  or  that  he  himself  mi^bt  seek.  The 
newspaper  which  the  burly  man  conducted,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  presiding  spirit,  if  not  the  all  In  all,  dealt  In 
scandal,  as  an  article  of  trade,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hare 
rendered  it  a  public  nuisance.  Both  the  Tories  and  tbe 
Liberal*  of  those  days  had  their  organ  of  defiraation  — 
the  Tories  the  Age,  and  the  Liberals  the  Satiriil:  an 
alraminable  piir  lonz  since  gone  to  their  graves,  and  of  which 
no  revival  is'  possible  in  our  day,  or  which,  if  revived, 
wonld  receive  tneir  final  quietus  in  less  tban  a  month,  at  tbe 
hands  of  the  outraged  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  equally 
outraged  laws  of  decency  and  propriety.  The  once  well- 
known  Doctor  Magino,  who  wrote  the  original  notices  or 
memoirs  which  accompanied  the  Fraser  portraits,  saw 
nothing  to  blame,  but  much  to  pruse,  in  Westmacott'a  mode 
of  doing  business,  and  wrote  of  him  as  a  "  pluckv  little 
fellow"  (he  looks  big  enough  in  the  portrait),  "who  has 
pushed  hi*  way  actively  in  the  world,  thongh  be  is  desper- 
ately neglected  In  a  quarter  which  owes  him  the  deepest 
gratitude;  for  be  fought  in  his  paper  the  battle  of  the 
Tories  as  open  mouthedly  and  as  freely  as  he  could ;  and 
that   is   open-mouthedly   and   freely   enough.   In   all  con- 


But  Maginn  was  almost  as  great  an  oSender  in  his  way 
as   Molloy  himself,  and   wrote  of  every  liberal   politician 
with  a  gross  personality  which  would   not  be  tolerated  in 
our  time,  and  which  it  is  sad  to  reflect  should  ever  bava 
lieen  tolerated  at  all.     His  portrait  in  this  collection  rep- 
resents a  quiet,  studious,  Intellectual-looking  person,  an4 
by  no   means  the  ranting,  roarini  Irisbman  which,  in  a 
well-known   ballad,  he  declared  himself  to  be,  a  deccrip- 
tion  which  his  friend  John   Gibson  Lockbart,  the  son-In- 
Isw  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  for  long  years  editor  of  tbe 
Qaarlerly   Reeiete,   and    who   is   responsible   for   the   ap- 
pended memoir  of  bis  friend,  aflirms  to  be  correct.    It  was 
thought  at  the  time  when  Msglnn  flourished,  that  a  cheap 
press  and  tbe  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  paper  and  on  news- 
papers, which  some  daring  reformers  of  those  days   veiy 
ardently  advocated,  would  lead  to  unbridled  licentlouinasi, 
I  to  attacks  on  private  character,  and  to  a  general  pollution 
I  of  the  public  mind.     Nevsr  was  prediction  so  happily  falsi- 
j  fied.     It  was  the  high-priced  newspaper  or  periodical  of 
I  the  old  days  that  was  licentious  and  even  brutal.     With 
j  cheapness  came  in   modesty,  decencv,  propriety,  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  home,  and  if  not  always  respect  for  tbe 
public  character  of  public  men,  a  mode  of  speaking  of 
public  man  without  libelling  them,  and  without  ransack- 
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ing  the  secrets  of  their  private  lives,  to  degrade,  to  perse- 
cute, or  to  levy  black-mail  of  them. 

The  libels  and  perverdities,  the  ill-natured  allusions,  and 
the  incomplete  information  of  Maginn  —  which  have  prop- 
erly been  pre«ierved  in  this  interesting  volume  as  charac- 
teristics of  the  age,  and  materials  of  literary  history  —  have 
found  their  antidote  and  correction  in  the  ample,  judicious, 
and  generous  notes  of  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Professor  of 
Ciafwics  in  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  who  has  contrib- 
uted a  vast  mas:)  of  curious  information  relative  to  every 
one  of  the  characters  portrayed.  To  compare  his  notes 
with  the  memoirs  of  Maginn,  is  to  compare  the  present 
wirh  the  past,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  taste  of  our 
time. 


TOM  BRIMS'S  INDIAN  PRINCES. 

I. 

Vkky  odd  things  at  times  have  a  momentary  vogue  in 
Paris.  No  matter  what  the  triviality  may  be,  if  it  can  only 
set  a  certain  amount  ot  talk  afloat  respecting  itself,  its  for- 
tune is  made  for  a  number  of  hours.  During  a  short  stay  1 
Wiis  making  in  the  gay  city,  before  the  siege  darkened  it 
—  when,  indeed,  no  such  darkening  was  thought  of — a 

tradesman's  shop-window  in  the  Rue  St. was  having 

a  brief  success  of  this  kind.  Ladies  were  everywhere  going 
into  raptures  over  a  frhow  of  shoes  to  be  seen  in  it.  Men 
talked  of  the  sight  in  the  cafes  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  national  interest.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  police  had  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  circu- 
lation of  people  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  shop.  The 
dir>play  consisted  of  a  large  assortment  of  slippers  specially 
made  for  some  Indian  princes  then  in  the  French  capital. 

**  Monsieur  must  see  it,"  emphatically  said  a  waiter, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  presenting  the  open  palms  of  his 
hands  towards  me,  and  lifting  them  to  a  level  with  his  ears, 
which  he  brought  down  to  meet  them.  **  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  a  person  of  taste  like  Monsieur  to  leave  Paris  be- 
fore going  to  look.  That  would  be  a  mistake ;  it  would  be 
a  din!  it  would  be  a  crime  I  Such  boots  had  never  been 
seep,  before  I  Thev  did  glory  to  France  I  The  great  In- 
dian princes  would  only  wear  each  pair  for  a  single  day, 
and  then  kick  them  aside,  it  was  a  pity.  Yah  1  Mon- 
sieur had  no  idea  what  a  show  could  be  made  of  boots  ; 
antl  it  was  only  two,  three,  four  streets  away.  The  man 
had  shown  wonderful  taste.  He  was  *entitled  to  Monsieur's 
admiration.  Monsieur  could  not  be  cruel  to  the  maker, 
cruel  to  himself,  cruel  to  everybody,  by  not  seeing  them." 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  be  guilty  of  cruelty  so  wholesale. 
It  is  true  that  it  turned  out,  from  a  question  I  put,  that  the 
waiter  had  been  hardhearted  to  that  extent :  he  had  not 
seen  the  boots !  My  time  was  vacant  on  my  hands  that 
evening  ;  I  started  at  once. 

When  I  turned  the  top  corner  of  the  Rue  St. ,  it  in- 
stantly became  apparent  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  show 
had  only  been  reaft)nably  exaggerated.  A  little  hubbub 
of  voices  made  itself  heard.  At  the  front  of  moderate-sized 
premises,  about  half-way  down  on  the  left-hand  side,  was 
an  excited  group,  constantly  fed  by  fresh  arrivals.  All 
were  good-  humored,  talkative,  noisy,  hy  a  slow  process,  I 
reached  the  window.  I  certainly  saw  a  very  pretty  dis- 
play. Behind  the  polished  plate-glass,  arranged  upon  a 
sloping  base  of  delicate  gray  tint,  rows,  crescents,  rings, 
triangles  of  slippers  of  oriental  shape  and  decoration  shone 
and  glowed  in  all  the  variety  of  colored  leathers  and  span- 
gled brocade.  There  seemed  a  number  sufKcient  for  an 
army.  The  grouping  of  the  hues  and  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement generally,  was  doubtless  an  artistic  achievement 
of  its  kind. 

In  a  little  space  in  front  of  the  window,  was  moving 
about  the  proud,  breathless  owner  of  the  establishment,  a 
middle-aged  Frenchman  of  very  ordinary  type,  bare- 
headed, and  with  his  coat-sleeves  turned  back  to  an  extent 
which,  in  the  case  of  an  English  tradesman  in  like  circum- 
■tances,  would  have  meant  that  he  was  preparing  for  a 


pugilistic  conflict  with  the  crowd  for  coming  too  Bear  hif 
window.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  dM 
Frenchman.  He  was  volubly  goiding  the  admiratSon  of 
die  spectators  into  the  right  channels.  He  unhesitatingly 
pointed  out  the  merits  of  his  own  productions,  re;oiinting, 
with  great  pomp  of  gesticulation,  and  most  wonderful  pro- 
nunciation, the  names  and  titles  of  his  great  customen,  the 
Indian  princes.  Jutt  as  the  batch  of  on-lookers,  of  whinA  I 
formed  one,  was  moving  away  to  make  room  for  the  next, 
the  voices  of  the  three  or  four  gendarmes  present  wen 
raised  in  shrill  authority.  A  great  sensation  ran  throng 
the  crowd. 

The  bare-headed  master  of  the  shop,  flinging  hb  annt 
aloft  frantically,  exclaimed  sublimely :  <*  They  are  herel  ** 
He  rushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  bustle.  A  pat- 
sage  was  fonnc<l  to  the  shop  door,  most  of  the  male  by- 
standers raising  their  hats  as  along  the  narrow  lane  came 
three  Hindus,  clad  in  turbans  and  voluminous  eastern  robes, 
short  scimitars,  with  jewelled  hilts,  flashing  at  their  ndai. 
They  were  the  princes  coming  to  pay  their  bootmaker  a 
visit ;  perhaps  to  onler  another  windowful  of  incomparable 
slippers. 

Suddenly,  as  I  looked,  a  feeling  of  amazement  seized  me. 
Behind  the  Indians,  himself  languidly  acknowledging  the 
salutations,  as  though  he  considered  they  were  meant  par- 
tially for  him,  advanced  a  more  European  parson. 

•*  That,"  I  heard  it  whispered  around  me,  "  is  their  inter- 
preter." 

But,  surely,  that  familiar,  tall,  lank  figure  could  only  be- 
long to  one  being  in  the  world  ;  those  large,  sallow  featiiref 
showing  under  the  gold-braided  cap,  with  its  white  linen 
folds  of  sun-protecting  curtain  falling  on  the  shoulden, 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  The  interpreter's 
jjaze  met  mine.  He,  too,  made  a  start  of  recognition. 
Upon  his  closing  the  near  blue  eye  in  a  rapid  wink,  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  doubt,  unquestionably, 
it  was  Tom  Brims,  late  of  the  same  shipping-office  with 
myself  in  London,  who  was  filling  the  important  and  dig- 
nified post  of  interpreter  to  the  Indian  princes. 

Six  months  before,  he  had  led  the  Fenchnrch  Street 
premises,  owinc  to  not  being  sufficiently  appreciated  fcjr 
the  heads  of  the  establishment.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  thev 
instance  that  he  departed,  to  reside  with  a  maiden  mnat 
living  somewhere  in  France.  He  severed  himself  from  hb 
desk  in  the  best  of  spirits,  making  his  exit  with  perfect 
self-possession,  and  not  without  a  certain  grace;  out  he 
had  nad  much  experience  previously  in  going  through  the 
performance,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  E<lucatcd  for  the 
Indian  service,  Tom  Brims  had  gone  out  to  the  Elast ;  bnt 
he  reappeared  in  London  in  a  period  of  time  which  could 
not  be  consi'lered  long,  taking  into  account  the  distance. 
The  explanation  he  gave  was,  that  a  Hindu  potentate 
wished  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor;  but  that  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  enviously  objected.  Afler  this,  his 
stay  in  India,  he  said,  was  made  so  uncomfortable  by 
intrigues,  that  he  left  for  England.  I  will  confeet  that  we 
had  thought  Tom  Brims  was  in  part  romancing;  here, 
however,  he  was  with  these  great  Hindu  chiefs. 

He  paused  and  solemnly  lifting  his  finger,  called  to  une 
in  some  gibberish  such  as  we  had  used  in  Fenchnrch  Street, 
and  which  I  knew  to  mean  that  he  would  meet  me  in  five 
minutes  in  a  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  The 
crowd,  on  seeing  and  hearing  me  thus  addressed,  gave  way 
very  respectfully  around  me.  Hats  were  lifted ;  a  way  was 
indicated  for  me  to  advance.  I  had  presence  of  mmd  to 
bow  to  those  making  a  road  for  me  :  availing  myself^  it,  I 
crossed  the  pavement,  and,  rather  diffidently,  puMd  jwl 
within  the  doorway  of  the  shop.  There,  in  less  than  the 
five  minutes,  Tom  Brims  came  to  me. 

"  You  unbelievin«i  wretch,"  were  his  first  worde.  ««didnj 
I  always  tell  you  and  the  other  fellows  in  theoflice  I  ihonU 
make  my  fortune  some  dav  ?  I  did  not  make  one  in  India 
when  1  was  there,  I  know  — more  fool  I  was  for  It;  brtl 
shan't  be  a  simpleton  this  time.  Their  mahogany  oM- 
nesses  here  are  rolling  in  the  rupees  I  have  ajackof— ha. 
ha  I  —  I  mean  to  make  more  than  a  lac  of  it." 

I  grasp^  Tom's  hand,  congratulating  him,  altlKWgh  I 
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hardly  knew  how  to  address  him,  he  was  so  changed  alto- 
gether, looking  so  grand  in  his  gold-iace  and  semi-uniform. 

The  bootmaker,  having  discovered  that  as  the  princes 
knew  not  a  word  of  French,  he  was  waiting  his  volubility 
in  the  absence  of  Tom,  here  came  smilingly  towards  us,  and 
reminded  him,  in  the  politest  way,  that  he  was  needed  by 
their  Magnificences. 

Tom  lijfhtly  waved  him  off  with  his  hand.  He  said  aside 
to  me  in  English :  **  Let  them  wait.  They  could  not  stir  a 
yard  without  me.  I  have  got  them  under  my  thumb  com- 
pletely. They  come  from  Upper  India,  right  away  from 
the  known  parts,  and  there  is  not  a  man  within  thousands 
of  miles  of  us  at  this  moment  who  could  tell  a  word  they 
say."  He  went  on  to  add  that  it  was  the  luckiest  thins  in 
the  world.  He  was  on  the  quay  at  Marseilles  when  uey 
landed.  The  interpreter  they  had  brought  with  them  was, 
poor  fellow,  killed  on  the  spot  by  falling  headlong  into  a 
aock,  where  a  vessel  crushed  him.  He  himself  stepped  for- 
^  ward,  was  of  much  service  to  them,  and  was  appointed 
'     straightway. 

I  told  him  how  delighted  I  was  at  his  good  fortune,  but 
said  I  must  not  detain  him.  The  fellows  in  the  office,  I 
assured  him,  would  be  equally  glad  of  the  news.  I  was  talk- 
ing my  leave.  His  large  features  relaxed  into  a  grin,  deep- 
ening into  a  chuckle;  then,  instantly,  he  put  on  a  most 
tremendous  frown.  *'  It  would  never  do,"  he  muttered,  **  for 
them  to  see  him  laughing.  If  I  keep  them. waiting  anv 
longer,"  he  continued,  **  when  they  get  back  to  the  notel, 
they'll  run  their  swords  through  two  or  three  of  the  poor 
wretches  of  their  suite.  Nobody  could  hurt  them  for  it,  as 
they  are  travelling  under  Ambassadors'  Law.  I'll  stop,  if 
you  like." 

**  Yon  must  come  to  me  at  the  hotel,"  he  added  ;  **  come 
at  six  o'clock.  There  will  be  time  for  a  little  chat.  We 
are  going  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres  to-night ;  we  shall 
go  to  the  Grand  Opera  when  we  come  back  to  Paris  from 
London.  They  are  in  a  sort  of  incognito  till  they  reach 
England,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Indian  Secretary." 

He  gave  me  a  card  of  the  hotel ;  taking  it,  I  hastily 
made  my  wav  out  into  the  street,  amazed  at  the  coolness 
with  which  'TOm  Brims  sauntered  towards  those  fierce  mag- 
nates. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening,  instead  of  being  at  Tom 
Brims's  hotel,  I  was  some  fifty  miles  away  from  Paris,  hast- 
ening on  the  railway  route  to  Calais  on  my  way  for  Eng- 
land. The  reextension  of  my  holiday  had  run  out,  and 
I  knew  that  if  I  had  any  dispute  with  my  principals  in 
Fenchurch  Street  I  could  not  hope  to  tumble  into  an  inter- 
pretership  to  groat  Indian  nabobs.  If  there  was  no  other 
reason,  I  did  not  know  any  Eastern  languages,  which  was 
perhaps  sufficients  1  did  not  choose  to  take  up  Brims's  in- 
valuable time,  by  explaining  this;  but,  before  quitting 
Paris,  I  posted  a  letter  to  him  stating  it.  It  was  great 
news  I  was  taking  back  to  the  London  office.  The  clerks 
were  only  a  little  less  amazed  at  it,  second-hand,  than  I 
was  in  the  first  instance.  Business  in  the  office,  I  fear,  suf- 
fered from  our  watching  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day 
for  the  arrival  of  the  great  personages  in  this  country. 

The  intimation  was  found  in  the  Times  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day.  It  appeared  among  the  parliamentary 
intelligence.  A  well-known  honorable  member,  who  de- 
votes himself  mainly  to  showing  that  whatever  relates  to 
India,  no  matter  how  it  is  done,  is  grossly  mismanaged,  had 
indignantly  asked  the  Indian  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  previous  evening,  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  hospitality  of  the  country  was  to  be  again  dis- 
graced by  their  Highnesses,  the  Indian  princes,  just  upon 
the  point  of  landing  on  our  shores,  not  beingr  received  in 
some  special  way  befitting  their  rank  and  authority  ? 

The  minister,  in  reply,  said  every  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  distinguished  visitors.  But  at  present,  their 
Highnesses  had  not  officially  notified  their  wishes.  In 
Paris,  they  had 'preserved  a  kind  of  incognito:  it  was  not 
.  known  what  their  desires  as  to  publicity  might  be.  Owing 
to  an  accident  which  it  was  understood  befell  their  inter- 
preter, an  offer  of  services  had  been  tendered  to  the 
princes  by  the  English  Embassy  in  Paris  ;  but  it  had  been 


replied  by  their  Highnesses,  that  they  had.  the  adequate 
aid  of  an  eminent  Englishman  in  that  capacity. 

Our  office  startled  the  whole  premises,  from  basement  to 
roof,  by  a  round  of  cheers.  The  eminent  Englishman 
could  be  no  other  than  Tom  Brims.  He  had  achieved 
fame  ;  he  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  British  parliament. 
It  calmed  our  excitement  a  little  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing to  carve  an  inscription  upon  the  desk  which  had  had 
the  honor  in  former  times  of  propping  his  elbows,  and  on 
which  he  had  momentarily  rested  the  pewter  pots  contain- 
ing his  stout.  Each  one  of  us,  by  means  of  our  penknives, 
contributed  a  word  in  turn.  The  composition  stated  that 
"T.  Brims,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Englishman  alluded  to  in 
parliament  by  the  Indian  minister,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  July,  as  the  able  interpreter  of  their  Highnesses 
the  Indian  princes  then  visiting  Europe,  once  labored  at 
that  obscure  desk." 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm  —  for  such  a  thing  as  this 
was  not  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  principals  —  said  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  last  word  but  four  of  the  in- 
scription. It  was  inaccurate,  he  said,  to  assert  that  Brims 
had  *<  labored  "  at  that  desk. 

But  Tom  Brims's  fellow-clerks  did  him  what  feeble 
honor  they  could,  in  return  for  the  greater  honor  he 
had  conferred  upon  them  and  on  the  office.  As  soon  as 
we  learned  that  the  princes  had  arrived  in  London,  and 
were  located  at  Claridge's,  we  made  business  bend  to 
higher  considerations.  We  arranged  for  a  collective 
attendance  in  front  of  that  hotel  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning.  We  there  patiently  awaited  the  issuing 
forth  of  their  Highnesses  for  the  day's  sight-seeing.  By 
using  our  elbows,  and  by  letting  it  be  known  among  the 
group  assembled  there,  that  we  were  friends  of  the  great 
interpreter,  we  got  firont  places.  It  happened  exactly  as  I 
had  foretold  to  the  clerks.  The  three  bejewelled  chief- 
tains, their  visages  sallower,  their  dark  eyes  fiercer  even 
than  in  Paris,  came  out  with  a  statelv  shuffie  ;  then  fol- 
lowed Tom  Brims,  this  time  without  tne  white  linen  cur- 
tain to  his  hat,  doubtless  in  compliment  to  his  native 
climate  ;  and,  after  him,  three  or  four  Hindus  of  humble 
dress  and  appearance  belonging  to  the  suite.  At  sight 
of  Tom  Brims,  his  old  associates,  drawing  closer  togewer 
in  a  semicircle,  swung  their  hats  into  the  air,  giving  a  loud 
hurrah  in  his  honor. 

It  was  misunderstood  by  the  princes.  They  stopped 
short ;  the  eldest,  whose  swarthy  countenance  became  of  a 
sicklv  pallor,  drew  his  flashing  scimitar  half-way  out  of  its 
jewel-enamelled  sheath.  1  am  ashamed  to  say  there  wai 
a  panic.  The  clerks  fled,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  group 
whom  the  clerks  had  not  knocked  sprawling  over  in  the 
first  impulsive  effort.  These  prostrate  individuals  a  police- 
man on  duty  there  judiciously  attacked,  saying,  as  he  vig- 
orously used  his  stick :  **  Do  you  think  as  their  'ighnesses 
is  used  to  sich  rows  SAwe  have  to  put  up  with  ?  " 

As  for  myself,  I  had  a  justification  for  going  quickly 
into  the  middle  of  the  road.  Brims  had  told  me  of  the 
habit  the  princes  had  of  turning  their  displeasure  upon 
their  servants.  I  had  no  wish  that^even  two  or  three 
Hindus  should  perish  for  me.  But  their  Highnesses  rallied. 
The  impression  that  it  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  them 
passed  away.  The  scimitar  was  restored  to  its  hiding, 
unstained  by  blood,  and  the  princes  sot  into  their  carriages. 
Tom  Brims  had  recognizea  us.  His  blue  eye  closed  in 
rapid  succession  several  times.  He  had  to  enter  one  of 
the  vehicles,  but,  before  doing  so,  he  came  to  the  back  of 
the  carriage,  beckoning  to  him  one  of  us,  the  least  far 
away.  He  left  a  message,  aaying  that  all  was  right ;  we 
should  hear  from  him. 

We  did  more  than  hear  from  Tom;  we  saw  him;  we 
feasted  with  him.  His  greatness  had  neither  turned  his 
head  nor  spoiled  his  heart.  On  the  following  night,  when 
he  managed  to  get  two  hours  of  leisure,  he  entertained  us 
at  a  hotel  in  F^t  Street  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  the  princes,  if  they,  instead  of  their 
interpreter,  had  themselves  been  the  givers  of  the  banquet. 
Behind  Tom  Brims's  chair  squatted  a  turbaned  servant 
whom'  he  had  brought  wiUi  him ;  not  to  wait  upon  him. 
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for  the  Hindu  knew  nothing  of  our  habitn.  Brims  must 
have  brought  him  as  a  specimen.  It  had  a  great  eifect, 
since,  whenever  Tom  aadresse<l  him  in  queer-soanding 
words,  the  servant  went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
reply.  In  his  reply  to  our  compliments  in  drinking  his 
health,  he  graciously  wished  he  could  make  all  our  fortunes 
as  easily  as  his  own  had  been  made.  But  it  was  im- 
possible. His  influence  over  the  princes,  though  it  might 
be  considerable,  must  not  be  over-estimated..  All  that  he 
could  do  would  be  to  make  a  post  on  their  Highnesses' 
staff  for  one  of  us,  by  way  of  showing  what  he  wished  he 
could  have  done  for  all.  His  own  duties  were  too  much 
for  him.  What  with  messages  from  the  Indian  Office,  and 
calls  from  peeresses  and  ladies  of  fashion,  who  wanted  the 
princes  for  lions,  he  was  greatly  overworked.  If  some  one 
of  us  would  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  act  for  a  time  as 
his  secretary,  he  had  no  doubt  that  on  his  asking  their 
Highnesses  they  would  make  the  appointment.  As  to 
remuneration,  our  hopes  must  be  moderate.  He  could  not 
hold  out  a  prospect  of  more  than  —  say,  £200  or  £250  a 
month  during  the  princes'  stay,  with  a  handsome  present 
at  the  close. 

Everybody  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  modesty.  They 
said  it  was  too  much. 

'*  Nay,"  answered  Brims  ;  *^  it  is  only  their  cashing  one 
diamond  more.  See,  this  is  how  the  princes  pay  I "  He 
threw  down  upon  the  table  three  loose  stones  of  large  size, 
and  which,  only  half  cut  as  they  were,  glinted  and  corus- 
cated in  the  gas-light.  Putting  them  carelessly  back  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  afler  our  awed  examination  of  them, 
he  added,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  a 
selection  from  among  us — to  choose  who  his  secretary 
should  be.  We  must  give  him  a  little  time  to  think  about 
it.     It  would  have  to  be  a  kind  of  lottery. 

When  Tom  Brims  lefV,  which  he  did  amidst  the  most 
vociferous  t  hecring,  1,  in  pursuance  of  a  signal  he  made  to 
me,  went  with  him,  the  others  being  lefl  to  continue  the 
entertainment.  If  any  of  them  were  indulging  hopes  of 
the  secretaryship,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  cab,  the  turbaned  servant  bein^ 
outside  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  Tom  put  his  hand 
heavily  on  my  shoulder,  and  said :  *'  You  are  the  man  1  It 
is  only  fair ;  you  had  the  start  of  the  others.  You  picked 
me  up  in  Paris,  you  know." 

I  was  overwhelmed.  I  told  him,  that  owing  to  his  friend- 
ship, my  luck  was  eoing  to  be  second  only  to  his  own. 

Tom  took  me  with  him  into  the  hotel.  Their  Highnesses 
were  in  their  rooms,  as  was  sufficiently  betokened  by  the 
rich  odor  of  strange  aromatic  drugs,  mingled  with  the 
scent  of  fine  powerful  tobacco,  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  heavy.  The  apartments  were  a  handsome  suite  in  the 
ordinary  way,  no  doubt,  but  just  then  they  had  an  untidy, 
makeshift  look,  owing  to  all  the  European  furniture,  with 
the  exception  of  a  stray  couch  and  an  odd  chair  in  a 
corner,  having  been  removed.  Thick  cushions  placed  on 
gay  carpet-covered  mattresses  here  and  there  did  not  quite 
make  up,  in  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  for  the  absence  of  more 
furniture.  It  too  much  resembled  the  last  night  in  a  house 
from  which  you  were  flitting,  or  else  the  first  in  which  you 
had  just  arrived,  before  the  household  belongings  were  un- 
packed. Tom  Brims  passed  into  the  innermost  room  for 
an  audience  with  the  nabobs.  Several  dark-skinned, 
melancholy-eyed  figures,  looking  very  mysterious  in  their 
long  tucked -up  ro^s,  glided  noiselessly  in  and  out,  never 
failing  deeply  to  salaam  to  me  in  passing.  I  was  em- 
barrassed :  to  merely  nod  back  seemed  such  a  very  poor 
acknowledgment  of  their  elaborate  ceremonial  perform- . 
ance. 

When  Tom  came  back  to  me,  he  had  a  great  bundle  of 
open  letters  and  documents  in  his  hand.  He  was  in  ill- 
humor,  and  he  made  the  Hindu  attendants  know  it  by. 
the  strength  of  the  language  he  indulged  in.  They  only 
bent  still  lower  before  him  —  growing  meeker,  if  it  were 
possible. 

**I  know  that  expense  matters' nothing  to  them,"  said 
Tom,  having  skirmished  the  natives  from  the  room  ;  *'  but 
it  is  the  childishness  of  the  thing  that  vexes  me.    I  find  in 


the  Exhibition,  this  morning,  they  bought  thirteen 
riages."  He  flourished  the  accounts  for  them  openlr  Id 
his  hand,  his  voice  end  eyes  not  Quit^  fne  of  treeet  of  the 
banquet  we  had  come  from.  **  Thirteen  1  If  they  Ivd 
bought,  say,  three,  well  and  irood ;  but  no  ;  thej  go  in  lor 
above  a  dozen.    I  sa^,  it  is  ridiculous.*' 

I  tried  to  soothe  him. 

^  But,"  he  persisted,  **  if  they  go  on  porchealng  ae  Aty 
have  done  in  Paris  and  here,  there  won't  be  shippiof 
enough  in  all  the  ports  of  Britain  to  convey  the  things  to 
Bonbay." 

I  waited  while  he  hastily  docketed  the  Pf  PMV,  fiuDy 
stowing  them  away  in  a  travelling-desk.  That  dlone,  m 
turned  about,  and  clapped  his  hands,  which  atartled  mt 
as  much  as  our  English  cheer  the  day  before  had  tcnrsd 
the  nabobs.  He  grimly  smiled,  pointing,  bv  wa3r  of  ex- 
planation, to  a  crouching  attenaant,  who  had  instantlr 
appeared  in  the  door-way  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  confidential  conversation  which 
followed,  Tom  explained  to  me  the  princes'  plans.  Ee 
said  they  would  leave  London  the  day  after  to-morrow,  fbr 
a  short  time.  Hiev  were  sensible  people  in  their  own  way. 
he  said,  if  they  did  not  fool  their  money  away  so.  They 
had  determined  to  get  through  their  business  bsfore  givint 
themselves  up  to  pleasure.  One  chief  object  of  their  visit 
was  to  get  really  to  know  what  England  was,  and,  with 
that  view,  they  intended  going  down  to  Manchester,  asd 
from  thence  to  Liverpool.  Then,  having  made  their  ob- 
servations in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centras, 
they  would  return  to  the  metropolis  for  a  round  of  festivitisi 
among  the  grandees.  *'Then,"  said  Brims,  *«we  lUl 
show  you  what  Indian  splendor  is.  That  is,"  lie  added 
hollowly,  and  with  a  rapid  change  of  f ace, '^  if  we  are  aU 
spared. ' 

He  repeated  this  grave  reflection  more  than  <mce;  a 
kind  of  melancholy  progressively  overpowered  him. 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  that  from  present  appearances  a 
coroner's  inquect  will  have  to  be  held." 

Utterly  bewildered,  I  begzed  him  to  explain  himselC 

"  Put  me  up,"  he  answered.  **  When  I  sat  down  hcra, 
I  had  forgotten  the  length  of  my  legs.  We  Will  go  out,  sad 
I'll  tell  you  all." 

After  I  had  helped  him  up,  and  he  had  stretched  his 
cramped  limbs  into  use  again,  we  went  down  into  ths 
street. 

<*  I  think,"  said  Tom,  "  your  stipend  ought  to  be  mors 
than  the  paltry  sum  I  mentioned,  because  I  fear  it  won't 
last  long.  In  a  certain  number  of  days,  I  expect  theff  «tt 
every  one  he  staroed  to  death" 

What  could  I  do  but  doubt  my  own  ears.  '<  In  a  lead 
of  plenty  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

••  They  got  rid  of  their  cook  in  Paris,"  he  said  with  a 


groan 
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Well,  what  of  that?  "  I  asked;  "  why  don't  they  gst 
another  cook  ?  " 

'*  That  shows  how  little  you  know  of  India  and  Indian^** 
he  answered.  **  There  is  not  another  cook  for  them  withis 
ten  thousand  miles.  You  might  just  as  well  tell  them  is 
get  another  interpreter." 

I  ventured  to  say  that  some  of  the  other  servants  coold 
make  shift  in  that  way  surely. 

••  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  perfectly  ignorant,** 
said  Tom.  "  That  is  the  result  of  your  ignorance  of  Indisa 
superstitions.  If  these  princes  tasted  a  morsel  cooked  by 
a  man  not  of  the  right  caste,  they  would  be  lost  forever— 
at  least,  they  believe  bo.  They  will  perish  of  hnn^  first, 
I  can  tell  you.  They  are  living  now  on  some^  rioeeakes 
that  happened  to  be  baked  ready,  eked  out  with  opiva 
and  tobacco  smoke.  But  they  cannot  do  that  long.  I 
want  to  get  them  down  to  Manchester  as  quickly  M 
I  can,  for  I  believe  th#ire  is  a  little  colonjr  of  Brahmiai 
there,  and  they  may  get  a  mouthful  of  food. 

I  could  not  help  turning  about  to  look  up  at  the  hotel 
windows,  in  wonder,  thinking  of  these  Eastern  potentates, 
rolling  in  diamonds,  yet  sitting  there  in  the  midst  of  great, 
noisy,  heedless  London,  starving  on  account  of  a  religiow 
scruple.     What  suggestion  was  it  possible  for  anybody  to 
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make  in  each  a  case  aa  that?  Tom,  speaking  In  tepulohral 
tones,  said :  — 

*<Let  ns  hope  something  will  tnrn  np  at  Manchester  to 
keep  them  aliye.  You  must  get  leave  of  absence  from 
FenchurcU  Street ;  they  will  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  making  a  little  fortune  in  a  few  weeks.  I'll  push  the 
figures  up  high  enough  for  it  to  be  worth  your  while,  what- 
ever happens." 

Tom  Brims,  after  this  unburdening  of  his  mind,  c]uickly 
recovered  his  spirits.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  he  said,  that 
the  princes  were  such  tanatics.  When  I  parted  from  him, 
I  went  home,  and  dreamt  all  night,  in  slightly  varying 
forms,  that  the  wealth  of  India  was  mine,  but  that  there 
was  not  a  cook  to  be  had,  and  that  I  had  nothing  but  un- 
boiled diamonds  to  eat. 

(To  b«  ooDHniMd.) 
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Thb  picture  which  has  of  late  been  drawn  of  the  Col- 
lier, representing  him  as  spending  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  play,  drinking  champagne,  travelling  in  firsts 
class  railway  carriages,  and  altogether  leading  a  life  of 
indolence  and  ease,  although  fascinating,  is  misleading. 
Whatever  grain  of  truth  there  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
these  representations,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture  is  shown  very  forcibly  in  the  Reports  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Mines  recently  published.  Few  among  us,  we 
imagine,  have  anv  vivid  conception  of  the  perils  of  the 
coal  mine,  or  of  toe  immense  sacrifice  of  life  yearly  taking 
place  in  our  coal-fields ;  and  we  must  not  let  our  exaspera- 
tion at  the  recent  almost  doubling  of  the  price  of  coal 
make  us  unjust  towards  a  large  section  of  our  working- 
classes. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  matter  of  idleness,  a  reproach 
which  we  now  hear  constantly  alleged  against  the  coUiers, 
and  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  high  price  we  are  paying  for  fuel,  if  we  ^ 
back  some  thirty  years,  to  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  employment  of  children  in  mines,  we  shall 
find  Mr.  J.  C.  Symons,  one  of  the  Sub- Commissioners, 
reporting  the  same  tendency  to  **  lie  idle "  of  which  we 
now  complain.  From,  his  account  it  is  clear  that  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  every  one  employed  in  the 
mines  always  looks  upon  getting  out  of  the  pit  as  the  stim- 
mum  bonum,  and  strives  in  every  way  to  shorten  the  time 
under-ground.  The  men  go  to  the  pits  as  seldom  as  they 
can  afford,  and  when  there  they  work  so  as  to  compress 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor  into  the  shortest  period  of 
time.  Rather  .than  work  overtime,  they  will  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  any  extra  work  they 
may  have  to  do  within  the  usual  number  of  hours.  It  is, 
moreover,  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  enforced  idle- 
ness, to  which  the  men  have  always  had  to  submit  at  times 
when  the  supply  of  coal  happened  to  be  oreater  than  the 
demand,  has  nelped  to  increase  the  inclination  already 
implanted  in  them  to  enjoy  as  much  life  above-ground  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Symons  noticed  that  this  irregularity  of  work,  the 
making-up  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  fortnight  (when  pay- 
day was  approaching)  for  the  lost  time  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  working  overtime  when  the  masters  were  anxious  to 
get  at  an^  siven  moment  an  unusually  large  supply  of  coal, 
told  prejudicially  on  the  health  of  the  men ;  and  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Legislature  should  limit  Uie  number  of 
hours  for  **  the  drawing  of  coal"  to  nine  per  day.  His 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  effect  which  this  regulation 
would  have  upon  the  price  of  coal,  although  beside  our 
immediate  purpose,  have  a  special  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  Sucn  a  law,  he  says,  althoneh  it  would  be  stoutly 
opposed  at  first  by  the  mastm,  would  lu  the  end  conduce  to 
their  benefit,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men.  Limit  the 
supply  of  coal,  and  you  will  increase  the  wholesale  price ; 
the  masters  will  thus  obtain  higher  prices  and  no  less 
profits,  while  the  men  will  have  the  same  wages  for  less 


labor.  At  that  time,  it  seems,  the  coal-owners  were  mak- 
ing but  slender  profits,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  excellent 
coal  was  selling  at  Bamiiley  at  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  a  ton,  and 
inferior  but  by  no  means  bad  coal  was  selling  near  Wake- 
field at  ds.  a  ton.  Mr.  Symons  saw  that  with  these  small 
profits  it  would  be  impossible  for  individual  colliery  pro- 
prietors to  limit  the  hours  of  work,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  rule  should  be  universal  and  com- 
pulsory. By  raising  the  wholesale  price  of  coal,  he  con- 
sidered that  *Mhe  exorbitant  profits  of  coal-dealers,  for 
whose  exclusive  benefit  it  appears  that  these  long  hours 
are  maintained,"  would  be  curtailed.  And  if  we  are  to 
accept  some  of  the  evidence  on  this  point  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  last  Session  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  deamess  and  scarcity  of  coal,  this 
forecast  appears  to  have  been  correct  as  regards  the  in- 
crease of  the  wholesale  price  cur^^dling  the  profits  of  the 
coal  merchants. 

We  repeat  then :  the  habit  of  the  collier  to  lie  idle  when 
he  can,  although,  of  course,  more  indulged  in  now,  when 
his  wages  are  so  much  higher  than  they  were,  is  no  new 
thine ;  and  when  we  consider  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
employment,  and  the  fact  that  for  generations  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  make  him  idle  whenever  it  has  suited  the 
convenience  of  his  employer,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  now  work  harder  than  ever  in  order  that  coal  may 
be  cheap  ?  As  we  have  said,  few  people  have  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  dangers  and  risks  attending  the  production 
of  coal,  and  of  the  enormous  number  of  lives  .annually  lost 
by  accidents  in  the  mines.  Every  now  and  then  the 
papers  record  some  great  and  awful  calamity,  an  explosion 
of  fire-damp  on  a  large  scale,  or  an  irruption  of  water  into 
the  workings  of  a  mine,  launching  at  one  blow  some 
twenty  or  thirty  men  into  eternity,  and  rendering  many  a 
hearth  and  home  desolate.  But  accidents  on  this  scale 
art  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  is  the  daily 
accidents,  with  their  attendant  deaths,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  which  make  up  the  ghastly  total.  Too  insignificant 
by  themselves,  they  are  rarely  recorded  in  the  public 
prints ;  but  in  their  collected  whole  in  the  Blue-book,  they 
make  a  sad  impression  on  any  one  turning  over  its  pages. 
The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  are  little  more  than  **  chap- 
ters of  accidents  "  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  accidents  are  all  methodically  tabulated  on  one 
uniform  system,  so  that  their  number,  their  cauies,  and 
their  consequences,  as  regards  each  particular  district, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  Reports  give  t^e  details 
of  the  most  prominent  or  noteworthy.  They  are  divided 
broadly  into  five  groups  or  categories,  namely,  explosions  of 
fire-damp ;  falls  of  coal  from  the  **  face,"  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  seam,  or  from  the  roof;  accidents  in  shafts  from  ropes 
or  chains  breaking,  over-winding,  etc. ;  miscellaneous 
accidents  underground,  such  as  explosions  of  gunpowder, 
suffocation  from  gas,  accidents  from  trams  and  tubs,  etc., 
and  accidents  on  the  surface  by  machinery,  boilers  burst- 
ing, etc.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  these  causes 
amounted  last  year  to  1060,  the  majority  of  which  were 
due  to  separate  accidents.  In  the  first  category,  explosions 
of  fire-damp,  the  deaths  numbered  154;  m  die  second, 
falls  from  the  **  face "  or  roofs  of  mines,  they  numbered 
456 ;  in  the  third,  accidents  in  shafts,  they  numbered  155 ; 
in  t^e  fourth,  miscellaneous  underground  accidents,  they 
numbered  217 ;  and  in  the  fifth,  accidents  on  the  surface, 
they  numbered  78. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  of  all  these  classes  of  accident 
by  far  ihe  most  frequent  is  the  second,  that  of  falls  of  coal, 
either  from  the  face  of  the  seam  upon  which  the  men  are 
at  work,  or  from  the  roof  of  the  mine.  Falls  from  the  roof 
are  said  to  have  been  more  than  usually  numerous  last  year, 
owing  partly  to  the  laif^  number  -of  inexperienced  hands 
employed  in  the  collieries.  It  seems  that  it  requires  many 
years'  experience  to  enable  a  man  to  gauge  the  safety  of  a 
roof,  and  to  render  a  dangerous  place  reially  secure.  But 
apart  from  the  question  qf  inexperience,  many  deaths  might 
have  been  averted  if  the  timbering  of  the  working- places 
had  been  carefully  watched  by  the  persons  in  chaige.  W% 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  inspectors  of  mines  are  pretty  gen- 
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erally  of  opinion  that  if  the  proYisions  of  the  New  Mining 
Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1878,  be 
ikirly  carried  oat,  a  material  reduction  will  be  effected  in 
the  number  and  nature  of  accidents  under  this  bead ;  the 
owner,  agent,  and  manager  being  now  held  responsible  for 
the  security  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  every  ^  traveUing  road 
and  workinj^-place."  Mr.  Wales,  however,  the  Inspector 
for  South  Wales,  fears  that  so  long  as  the  colliers  have  to 
fix  the  timber  in  their  own  working-places  there  will  be 
little  or  no  diminution  in  the  death-rate,  as  the  colliers  are 
paid  on  the  ton  of  coal  cut,  and  not  according  to  the 
quantity  of  timber  set  And  indeed,  whatever  diminution 
may  by  care  and  watchfulness  be  effected  as  regards  thb 
class  of  accidents,  anything  like  entire  freedom  from  them 
cannot  be  hoped  for.  They  are  the  normal  perib  of  the 
miner's  life. 

But  as  respects  ezpUyions  of  fire-damp,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  The  number  of  persons  killed  by  such  explo- 
sions last  year  was,  as  stated,  154  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  these  lives  mi^cht  all  have  been  saved, 
had  only  onlinary  precautions  been  used.  Because  work- 
ing with  a  naked  light,  in  disregard  of  orders,  is  not  always 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  the  miner  seems  to  forget 
that  danger  is  lurking  behind,  and  perseveres  in  disobe- 
dience ;  preferring  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  little  more 
light  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  burned,  or  even  killed, 
rather  than  to  put  up  with  the  less  amount  of  light  and 
immunity  from  danger  which  the  safety-lamp  affords.  The 
accidents  under  this  head  are  one  long  record  of  careless- 
ness, wilful  disobedience,  or  bad  management ;  and  what 
adds  to  the  sadness  of  the  matter  is  that  the  risk  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  life  of  the  one  man  who  disobeys  orders,  and 
who  causes  the  explosion.  He  jeopardizes  the  lives  of 
others,  and  too  frequently  involves  them  in  his  destruction. 
A  sad  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Wynne.  Speak- 
ing of  a  certain  case,  he  says :  *^  The  waste  or  goaf  was 
known  to  contain  gas  which  every  fall  of  roof  forced  into 
the  drift  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  roof  that  fell.  There  was  plenty  of  air  to  carry 
It  off,  and  naked  lights  were  forbidden  to  be  used  in  that 
part  of  the  working ;  but  the  man  in  charge  of  the  drift, 
thinking  he  knew  better  than  both  manager  and  under- 
looker  where  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  used  a  naked 
light,  and  caused  the  explosion,  and  only  lived  long  enoueh 
to  feel  the  bitter  pang  of  not  only  causing  his  own  deaui, 
but  that  of  five  others." 

Sometimes  the  masters  are  to  blame.  Mr.  Wynne  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  an  unfortunate  man  was  sent  to 
work  with  a  naked  light  in  a  place  known  to  be  foul,  and 
spoken  of  for  some  days  before  as  dangerous.  The  man 
was  of  course  killed;  and  the  case  admitting  of  no  explana- 
tion, a  summons  was  issued  against  the  owner,  who  was 
fined  the  full  penalty  of  £20.  A  perfect  system  of  ventila- 
tion, and  strict  discipline  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  safiBty- 
lamp,  are  what  are  required  to  put  an  end  to  this  class  of 
accidents.  A  perfect  system  of  ventilation  is  of  course  not 
easy  to  obtain,  but  one  great  point  has  been  gained  :  the 
masters  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  ventilation.  They  are  now  aware  that  **  life  is  imperilled 
the  moment  that  fresh  wind  becomes  scarce,"  and  they  are 
bestirring  themselves  actively  to  secure  such  improvement 
as  lies  in  their  power.  Ventilating  fans  are  being  erected 
in  considerable  numbers ;  in  one  district  alone,  where  in 
1866  there  were  not  more  than  two  mechanical  ventilators 
at  work,  they  have  now  no  fewer  than  seventeen. 

As  regards  discipline,  the  Miners'  Trades  Union  might 
do  much  good,  if  their  energies  were  directed  that  way.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on,  this  will  come  about ; 
but  at  present,  though  the  Union  is  admitted  to  have  been 
useful  in  having  established  a  kind  of  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, before  which  questions  relating  to  revision  of  wages 
are  brought,  and  which  has  in  a  few  cases  considered  mat- 
ters relating  to  safety,  it  has  to  some  extent  been  subver- 
sive of  discipline ;  rules  having  been  laid  down  forbidding 
the  men  to  work  under  certain  conditi6ns.  Thus,  on  a 
sudden  emergency,  like  a  fire  in  a  pit,  the  Union  declare 
that  all  the  men  shall  be  employed  alike  in  extinguishing 


it,  and  ht^avy  fines  are  threatened  in 
cially  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  specially 
for  the  purpose,  work  more  than  their  proportioeate 
number  of  '*  shifts."  Action  of  this  sort,  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  is  unquestionably  mischievous.  We  mnstv  however, 
look  forward  to  the  spread  of  education  to  cmn  tha  ayes 
of  the  men  to  their  true  interests,  and  make  clear  to  tlma 
that  regulations  of  this  order,  while  they  mapr  be  prodnctivt 
of  serious  loss  to  proprietors  and  nrejudicial  to  the  Mfe 
working  of  the  mines,  confer  no  real  benefit  on  themselves. 
Upon  the  whole,  and  looking  at  the  matter  in  an  impar- 
tial light,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  men  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  procuring  for  us  the  comforts  of  lisht  and 
warmth  should  be  earning  wages  so  much  higher  taan  any 
dreamt  of  in  former  geuerations.  The  first  result  of  ae- 
cessi6n  to  greater  riches  b  nearly  always  increased  expee- 
diture  in  an  unwise  direction.  If,  then,  the  miners  have 
not  always  spent  their  newly  acquired  wealth  wisely,  thejr 
cannot  he  harshly  blamed  for  this.  That  they  will  not 
always  spend  so  unwisely  we  may  be  <]nite  sure.  Already 
there  are  dawning  signs  of  a  better  spirit.  The  South  York- 
shire miners,  who  voluntarily  and  raf^ly  raised  amoBnt 
themselves  a  subscription  amounting  to  nearly  £SO00  tor 
the  Plimsoll  Defence  Fund,  showed  that  they  coukl  use 
their  money  for  generous  as  well  as  selfish  porpooee ;  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  mde  work,  whick 
coal-mining  u,  demands  rude  bodies,  and  that  mde  bodies 
imply  rude  minds,  and  if  war  cannot  be  made  with  laven- 
der-water, neither  can  coal  be  dug  with  kid  glovea.  As 
long  as  coal-mining  is  the  rough  operation  it  now  is,  we 
can  hardly  expect  such  intelligence  and  culture  in  miners 
as  will  guide  them  to  a  thoroughly  good  use  of  their  ommmj. 
The  best  hope  for  such  development  lies  in  the  oniveml 
adoption  of  machinery  for  coal- cutting.  In  process  of  tisw^ 
we  believe  that  this  must  come ;  how  soon  it  is  impoesiblt 
to  predict ;  but  the  sooner  the  better  for  the  welfare  of  sU 
concerned. 
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The  Saturday  Review  hss  a  dyspeptic  notice  of  Whlttier^s 
poetical  works. 

George  M.  Tow  lb  in  the  Boston  literary  correspondent  of 
the  London  Athenaeum.  * 

There  are  two  matters  which  are  greatly  exercising  London- 
ers just  now  —  tramways  and  asphalts. 

A  LARGE  number  of  manuscripts  of  Herder  have  recently 
been  ]>urcha«ed  by  the  Kojsl  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  Kon  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  arranging  for  the  stsge 
his  father's  Christmas  story,  "  The  Battle  of  Life." 

GusTAVB  DoRfc  has  completed  the  large  picture  on  whick  ke 
has  been  eof^aged  for  several  months.  It  is  called  "  The  Dreaa 
of  Claudia  Procula  "  (Pilate's  wife). 

*'  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  says  the  PaHl  Mail  GaxetU, "  thst 
'  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  miscliief  donein  the  world  is  dooe 

■  by  Billy  people,  and  that  silliness  is  as  a  rule  quite  as,  if  not 

■  more,  (lan^rerous  to  the  community  than  wickedness,  inasmodi 
as  the  nnreasoninfi:  enjoy  an  immunity  from  punishment  for 
their  offences  which  is  not  extended  to  the  unprincipled." 

Lady  Eastlake  tells  us,  in  her  memoirs  of  Sir  Charles,  that 
one  of  his  great  compositions,  which  she  ranks  as  next  to  his 
chej  (Vfxuvre,  was  either  lost  or  destroyed  —  the  picture  of  Bru- 
tus haranguing  the  mob  upon  the  death  of  Lucretia.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  work  in  question  is  neither  lost  nor  destnqred, 
but  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  RbcrM,  the  Liverpool  Franesr 
telli. 

Lately  at  a  sale  of  autographs  in  Paris,  a  letter  in  Latin,  (rf 
the  Girondin  Lonvet,  the  author  of  "  Faublas,"  fetched  31  fr. 
It  conuins,  among  others,  the  following  passage:  "Robl- 
spierre  fait  des  disco ars  k  son  imaj^;  tout  ccla  est  \\f€  k  qoatre 
^pingjes  ;  mais  aprds  tout,  son  cousin  Damiens  lui  dirait,  il  vaei 
mieux  dtre  tir^  k  quatro  ^pingles  quTi  quatre  chevaux."*  Los- 
vet  wss  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Damiens,  the  wonld-he  mar 
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derer  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  a  reUtton  of  the  Robespierre 
family. 

The  late  eminent  French  surgeon  Ndaton  had  some  fine 
shooting  to  which  he  used  to  invite  his  friends.  One  day  a  care- 
less sporuman  had  the  misfortune  to  lod^e  some  shot  in  the  legs 
of  a  peasant  who  crossed  his  (ire  just  as  he  was  discharging  his 

Kn  at  a  hare.  Piteous  were  the  fellow's  cries  as  he  pointed  out 
I  wound  to  ihe  illustrious  surgeon;  and  while  the  shot  were 
being  extracted  he  indulged  in  some  rather  strong  language  at 
the  expense  of  his  aggressor.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  ^  at  last 
cried  the  exasperat^ sportsman.  "  You  have  the  conscience  to 
complain  when  I  have  procured  you  the  honor  of  being  attended 
by  Ni^laton  for  —  nothing !  " 

A  Paris  correspondent,  speaking  of  Marshal  Basaine's  trial, 
says  :  The  costs  or  this  enormous  tnal  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
l,200,000f.  ($240,000),  and,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  on 
this  point,  the  Marshal  is  not  rich.  Risen  from  the  ranks,  the 
Marshal  was  supported  in  early  life  bv  his  brother,  M.  £.  Ba- 
zaine,  the  engineer;  and  from  the  time  he  obtained  bis  first  com- 
mission down  to  the  day  of  his  imprisonment  he  had  nothing 
but  his  pay.  In  1867  he  married  a  Mexican  lady,  who  was  re- 
ported.to  have  brought  him  a  fortune  of  millions ;  but  this  was 
untrue,  the  match  was  purely  one  of  affection. 

It  is  reported  that  fourteen  young  Arabs  are  about  to  enter 
the  University  of  Naples,  being  sent  by  the  viceroy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  jurisprudence.  Had  the  Pasha  sent  the  young 
gentleman  to  Naples  to  be  put  through  a  course  of  music  we 
should  have  seen  nothing  so  very  remarkable  in  it,  but  that  he 
should  have  sent  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law 
sounds  really  strange.  In  no  city  in  the  world  does  it  take  such 
a  length  of  time  to  decide  an  ordmary  cause,  and  the  experience 
of  many  suitors  prompts  them  to  say  with  so  slight  a  show  of 
justice. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  has  given 
the  Geographical  Society  a  spirited  and  stirring  narrative  of  his 
adventures  in  Central  Africa.  It  is  quite  as  gmxl  in  its  ways  as 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  must  have  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 

gublic  for  his  forthcoming  book.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ir  Samuel  and  his  wife  have  gone  through  a  great  many  perils, 
and  have  displaced  remarkable  courage  and  intrepiditv  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  unavoidable  that  he  should  make  himself  the  hero 
of  hii  story.  Egypt,  as  he  announced  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
Napoleonic  dispatch,  now  extends  to  the  Equator.  This  ap- 
pears to  mean  tnat  Sir  S.  Baker  himself  reached  this  point,  and 
that  he  desired  the  people  of  the  countries  throu^^h  which  he 
passed  to  consider  themselves  annexed ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  his  successor,  if  ha  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  may  find 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  annexation  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

A  MAN  of  the  name  of  Henri  has  given  some  very  startling 
evidence  at  the  Bazaine  trial,  showing,  among  other  things,  the 
risk  and  peril  to  which  emissaries  were  exposed  when  trying  to 
get  in  and  ont  of  Metas.  If  the  man  Henri  speaks  the  truth,  he 
was  captured  in  attempting  to  force  the  German  lines,  and  was 
about  to  be  hanged  —  in  tact  the  noose  was  already  about  his 
neck  —  when  he  solemnly  invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  on 
his  enemies.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who,  like  another  Tris- 
tan THermite,  was  attending  the  operation,  was  struck  by  Hen- 
ri's adjuration,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  a  Catholic.  The  pris- 
oner replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Prince  immediately 
added  that  no  good  Catholic  could  die  without  a  confession,  and 
the  execution  was  put  off  till  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
Henri  managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  after  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  chucking  a  Prussian  sentry  into  tl  e  Moselle,  he  got 
into  Metz  with  a  dispatch.  The  Prince  will  either  be  much  sur- 
prised when  he  reads  the  above  story,  or  will  reg^t  his  tolera- 
tion, which  evidently  cost  the  life  of  a  German  sentry  —  for 
Henri  didn't  wait  to  know  whether  he  was  a  Lutheran  or  a 
Catholic  before  chucking  him  into  the  river. 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  newspapers  to  criminal  prose- 
cjution  for  publishing  historical  documents  such  as  the  Papal 
Encyclical  is  again  stirred  in  Germany.  Hundreds  of  press 
prosecutions  (says  the  Cologne  Crozette,  speaking  of  the  past  gen- 
erally)  have  been  instituted,  and  the  prcNcedure  has  been  various 
and  altogether  without  consistency.  The  state  authorities  have 
often  tried  to  make  the  luckless  editor  bear  the  sins  of  all  the 
world,  and  the  courts  in  some  cases  have  given  judgment  in  this 
aent^e,  as  when  the  editor  of  a  Kooigsberg  paper  was  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  publishing  a  dispatch  of  Lord 
Kussell,  t-he  Eoglii^b  Minister  for   Foreign  AfBurs.     Usually, 


however,  the  courts  have  held  that  journals  were  not  I  fable  to 
punishment  if  their  comments  showed  that  they  printed  the  of- 
fending documents  in  order  to  condemn  them.  But  this  is  a 
rule  which,  even  if  it  were  uniformly  observed,  would  not  al- 
ways prevent  injustice.  Not  a  little  odium  has  been  excited 
against  the  Prussian  Government  lately  because  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  Polish  and  German  papers  for  the  publication  of  the 
Pope's  letter  to  Archbishop  Ledochowski.  The  Pof>pn  Zp4tung, 
commenting  on  the  announcement,  is  curious  to  know  whether 
the  confiscation  is  to  be  followed  by  a  judicial  investigation  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  editor.  "  That  is,  of  course,  quite  pos- 
sible, and  would  be  consistent  with  the  reactionary  press  legisla- 
tion. We  might  then  be  condemned  for  communicating  the  Pa- 
pal Christmas  Allocution  ;  for  though  subjectively  we  defended 
the  goremment,  objectively  and  unintentionally  we  condemned 
it  What  is  to  be  said  of  press  laws  which  produce  such  re- 
sults? Worse  still  is  the  inequality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
press.  While  we  and  one  or  two  other  papers  had  to  endure 
confiscation,  trial,  and  condemnation,  the  majority  of  them  es- 
caped scot  free.  The  government  itself  published  in  the  StaaU- 
Anzeiger  the  offending  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor,  but 
neither  the  government  organ  nor  the  papers  which  followcid  its 
example  were  prosecuted.  Thus  the  same  act  which  was  pun- 
ishable in  some  cases  is  in  others  committed  by  the  government 
itself.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  refiects  on  the  mat- 
ter that  such  things  are  not  fitted*  to  encourage  the  press  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Ultramontane  hierarchy." 

The  price  of  furs  is  to  many  persons  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
important  as  the  price  of  coals,  and  a  general  **  strike  "  of  furred 
animals  would  produce  an  amount  of  misery  and  inconvenience 
only  to  be  equalled  by  a  general  strike  of  colliers.  Some  inter- 
esting information  with  regard  to  furriery  is  given  by  Consnl- 
Creneral  Tauchnitz,  in  his  Report  on  the  Leipzig  Easter  Fair, 
1873,  and  on  the  fur  trade,  lately  printed.  To  this  last  fair,  as 
to  former  ones,  were  brought  in  abundance  the  produce  of  Sib^ 
ria,  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  of  all  Central  Europe,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
Northwest  America,  Alaska,  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  from 
China.  The  goods  are  exported  to  America,  Russia,  China, 
Turkey,  to  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  States,  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  a  considerable  quantity  also  remaining  for 
use  in  Germany.  Mentioning  first  the  productions  of  Central 
Europe,  there  were  imported  for  the  last  fair  in  round  numbers 
120,000  foxes,  200,000  polecats,  50,000  rock  martens,  20,000  pine 
martens,  20,000  badger  skins,  6500  otter  skins,  and  185,000 
black  cats.  Foxes  fetched  from  16  to  22  thalers,  according  to 
quality;  on  an  average,  about  18  thalers  per  ten  skins.  For 
polecats  but  moderate  prices  were  paid,  a  large  stock  being  of- 
fered :  they  sold  for  (Vom  60  to  110  thalers  per  lot  of  forty  skins, 
according  to  country.  Rock  martens  reache<l  6  thalers  per  skin 
for  German,  7|  thalers  for  Bosnian  and  Greek  g«iods;  pine  mar- 
tens, 6  to  7^  thalers  per  skin.  Black  cats  were  sold  for  9  to  15 
thalers  per  dozen.  Of  Russian  and  Siberian  furs  were  offered 
2,000,000  squirrels  of  all  &orts,  160,000  ermine,  30,000  kolinsky, 
and  8000  Siberian  sables ;  these  were  sold  from  15  to  35  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  last  vear.  Of  the  productions  of  Nortn  Amer- 
ica, about  1800  sea  otters  were  quickly  bought  up  by  several 
Russian  merchants.  About  80,000  beavers  (40,000  were  re- 
served for  the  demand  in  England)  found  in  general  a  good  sale 
at  former  prices.  Of  10,000  other  skins,  on  account  of  the  high 
price,  only  about  the  half  went  off  the  market.  3000  Virginian - 
polecats  were  entirely  cleared  ont  at  high  prices.  Of  6000  bear 
skins  about  a  third  remained  unsold,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
last  winter,  and  the  sale  of  raccoons  sufiered  from  the  same  cause, 
only  half  of  220,000  skins  being  disposed  of.  950,000  skunks, 
considerably  cheaper  than  last  year,  found  a  tolerable  sale.  800 
silver  foxes  and  3500  cross  foxes  met  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand ;  45,000  red  foxes,  about  5  per  cent,  cheaper  than  last 
}ear,  were  caught  up  by  Greek,  Russian,  and  Ualician  mer- 
chants, and  all  but  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  store  was  sold  : 
3000  gray  foxes  and  9000  kit^^oxes  were  about  10  per  cent, 
cheaper;  2,500,000  musk  were  much  sought  and  well  sold, 
owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  diminished  supply  in  America;  16,- 
000  sables  found  a  quick  sale,  especiallv  m  the  better  sorts ;  of 
60,000  small  otter  skins,  only  about  two  thirds  were  sold,  owing 
to  the  large  supply  ;  of  the  most  important  European  goods  are 
especially  mentioned  eyed  seal  skins.  This  fur  is  in  general  fa- 
vor in  England  and  America,  and  also  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  the  whole  was  sold  out,  many  orders  remaining  unexecuted. 
Prepared  squirrel  backs  and  squirrel  bellies  found  the  usual  de- 
mand. Colored  Persian  and  Astrachan  furs  found  a  good  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  French  and  Belj^ian  rabbit  skins  were 
brought  in  great  quantity,  aiid  found  a  sale  at  a  lowering  of 
about  10  per  cent,  in  price.    Dutch  swans  and  geese  found  a 
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good  sale,  also  polished  rabbit-skin  goods  and  marmot  lining; 
the  latter  15  per  cent,  cheaper  than  last  year.  As  the  day  seems 
to  be  approaching  when  families  will  depend  more  on  fur  than 
on  fire  for  warmth  dorin<r  such  weather  as  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing, these  details  of  the  Lei|>zig  fur  frade  have  especial  interest 
at  tbcpre>ent  moment,  and  are  calculated  to  raise  vermin  in  gen- 
oral  estimation. 


HOME    NOTES. 


An  English  minister  tells  in  an  English  paper,  that  while  in 
this  country  lately  he  met  a  conductor  on  a  street  car  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Harvard  College,  who  surprised  him  by  asking, 
in  a  very  intelligent  and  polite  manner,  a  number  of  uuestions 
about  England  and  its  great  hospitals.  He  discovered  finally 
that  he  was  a  student  in  the  university,  who  was  working  as  a 
conductor  during  the  vacation,  at  $2.50  a  day,  so  as  to  earn 
money  to  pay  his  college  fees  without  being  dependent  upon  his 
step-father.  *  He  was  to  become  a  physician,  and  hence  his  in- 
quiries. 

Thk  theory  that  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  would  be  ventilated  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  central  shaft  is  now  practically  esublished. 
Mr.  Shanly  recently  passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  reports  a 
fine  breeze  from  east  to  west  through  the  entire  length,  which, 
as  the  week  before  the  current  was  strong  from  west  to  east, 
fully  confirms  the  belief  that  nature  will  attend  to  the  matter  of 
veniilation  without  any  artificial  chimneys.  There  will  be  a  lit- 
tle drippinfi;  of  water  f)r  short  distances  at  several  points  in  the 
tunnel.  The  falling  water  would  not  injure  passing  trains  any 
more  than  a  light  shower  would,  but,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
road-bed,  there  will  probably  be  erected  over  the  wet  portions  of 
the  route,  roofs  of  galvanized  iron  to  carry  the  water  off  to  the 
gutters  on  the  sides  of  the  track. 

TnsRB  is  a  passage  in  Professor  Agassiz's  last  report  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  which  has  a 
mournful  interest  now,  especially  as  the  report,  we  think*  was 
not  issued  until  after  his  death.  After  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  associates  at  the  museum  during  his  absence  on 
the  Hassler  expedition?  he  says  :  "  There  is  one  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  statement  wnich  is  of  great  importance,  though 
few  perhaps  can  value  it  as  highly  as  I  do  myself.  I  have  heard 
it  said  repeatedly  that  the  organization  of  the  museum  was  too 
comprehensive,  that  it  covered  a  wider  range  than  was  useful  in 
the  present  state  of  science  among  us,  and  that  since  it  must 
collapse  whenever  I  should  be  taken  away,  it  was  unwise  to 
support  it  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  past  year  has  proved  beyond 
question  that  the  museum  is  now  so  organized  (vitalized  as  it 
were  with  the  spirit  of  thought  and  connected  work)  that  my 
presence  or  absence  is  of  little  importance.  It  will  keep  on  its 
course  without  any  new  or  repeated  stimulus  beyond  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  Its  maintenance." 

Thk  American  Bible  Hevision  Committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  British  Committee,  have  just  finished  the  revision  of  Genesis 
and  Matthew,  and  sent  it  to  England.  The  Committee  hold 
regular  monthly  sessions  in  the  Bible  House,  and  are  making 
iit^y  progress ;  but  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  wiU 
reouire  several  years  of  patient  and  pains-taking  toil.  Dr. 
Schaff,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is  the  President ; 
Prof.  Dav  of  Yale  CoUm  the  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Prof. 
Short,  of  Columbia  College,  the  Treasurer  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee. Ex-President  Woolsey,  of  New  Haven,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  New  Testament  Company,  and  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton 
is  chairman  of  the  Old  Testament  Company.  The  mode  of 
working,  we  believe,  is  for  the  English  committee  to  send  to 
their  American  coUaborateurs  proof  sheets  of  the  revision  as 
far  as  completed  and  to  these  as  embodving  the  latest  results  of 
English  scholarship,  the  American  scholars  add  their  suggestions 
and  criticisms.  The  sheets  are  held  carefully  free  from  ouuide 
examination,  as  the  arrangements  of  the  English  committee  with 
the  printers  reqiure  this. 

If  Dr.  Clarke's  book  on  Sex  in  Education,  which  is  working 
like  a  minie  ball  in  theoretic  education,  refbrms  away  staircases,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Boston  Globe,  in  a  summarv  of  the  several  changes  in 
Boston  schools,  remarks  :  "  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  school- houses  for  girls,  tlie  plan  hereafter  will  be  to  ar- 
range the  lower  rooms  of  the  building  for  the  older  scholars  and 
not  or  the  younger,  as  is  the  prevalent  mode     By  the  existing 


arrangements,  the  older  scholars  have  to  climb  several  flighti  of 
stairs  to  ^et  to  their  study  and  recitation  rooms — a  task  wUch, 
in  many  instances,  the  younger  —  for  reasons  which  will  be  in- 
ferred —  are  more  equal  to.'  It  will  be  a  pity  If  the  itlbnB 
stops  at  this  point  What  right  has  the  Sute  or  city  to  mfUet 
the  modem  curse  of  loftv,  pretentious  school-hoaset  on  tbe 
growing  organizations  of  tiie  young  f  It  Is  a  peniicioas  syston 
which  orings  together  snch  swarms  of  chfldrcn,  and  then  re- 

?uires  them  to  climb  np  and  down,  it  may  be  four  timet  a  dsty. 
t  is  a  false  economy;  if  the  money  expended  on  our  show 
school-houses  had  been  devoted  to  a  greater  namber  of  small 
buildings,  distributed  more  freely  through  the  dtv,  it  would 
have  yielded  a  better  return.  A  system  M  small  scbool-honMi 
for  the  neighborhood,  with  a  rotation  of  teachers,  would  be  a  far 
more  healthy  one. 

We  hope  the  energetic  Librarian  of  Congress  will  induce  that 
body  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  modifying  the  copyright  law  so 
as  to  simplify  the  form  of  entry  now  printed  witn  each  book* 
chart,  map,  or  engraving.  We  have  improved  a  little  on  die 
bungling  formula  which  used  to  give  such  a  solemnly  ofBeial 
look  to  our  books,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  any  other  form  is 
required  than  "  Entered  at  the  copyright  office."  It  might  be 
expedient  to  add  the  year,  but  as  the  records  are  open  to  any 
one's  inspection,  whoever,  for  purposes  of  business  or  curiosity, 
requires  to  know  more,  can  readily  ascertain  it  on  application 
to  the  proper  authorities.  The  present  law  requires  the  denMit 
of  two  copies  of  each  book  entered,  in  the  library  at  Waim 
ton  —  a  wise  provision  —  and  under  the  working  of  the  law 
librarv  is  rapidly  growing.  The  actual  number  of  hooka  added 
to  it  from  this  source  in  1873  was  8147,  and  this  exdndot  du- 
plicates, which  are  used,  we  presume,  to  cllect  exchangee  with 
foreign  countries,  for  we  cannot  find  any  other  reason  why  two 
copies  are  required,  and  have  always  thought  the  exaction  from 
the  publishers  twice  as  heavy  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  publitbcr  maj 
not  mind  it  much  when  he  secures  the  copyright  of  an  ephenurd 
or  inexpensive  book,  but  as  the  law  requires  two  copiea  of  tht 
best  edition  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  if  he  issues  a  work  ef 
very  expensive  character,  which  yet  he  feels  bound  to  protoeCi 
We  know  of  a  case  recently  occurring,  where  the  owner  had  to 
deposit  two  copies  of  a  book  which  he  was  furnishing  to  thi 
sub.Hcribers  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  copy. 

Mr.  Kwakowski,  a  Polbh  sculptor  residing  in  New  Tofk, 


was  commissioned  some  time  since  by  his  countrymen  in  Amer 
ica  to  execute  a  statue  of  Kosciu^zko,  to  be  cast  in  bronao  and 

{>laced  with  other  worthies  in  Central  Park,  Ntw  York.  He 
ately  exhibited  his  work  at  his  studio  and  seems  to  have  gmn 
satisfaction.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  a  model  the  only 
authentic  bust  of  Kosciuszko ;  he  might  have  had  It  at  anr  nM, 
for  there  is  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  a  bust  in  plaster  which  has  a  curious  hiaioiy. 
When  living  in  Paris,  after  the  close  of  our  Revolationarr 
War  and  before  the  rising  in  Poland,  Kosciuszko  was.mueh  wim 
the  brothers  Zeltner  of  Switzerland,  one  of  whom  was  smhawador 
at  the  court,  and  it  was  In  his  home  in  Solothnm  that  Kot* 
ciuszko  passed  his  last  days.  M.  Zeltner  was  veiT  anxlona  to 
have  a  likeness  of  his  friend,  but  Kosciuszko  stenduy  reAiand  to 
allow  any  to  be  made  of  him.  So  resorting  to  stratagem,  bs 
hired  two  adjoining  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and,  oocupyingone  wHk 
Kosciuszko,  gave  the  other  to  a  young  Swiss  sculptor,  ffmcm 
schwiler,  who  made  the  necessary  sketches,  his  subjeet  being  all 
the  while  in  blissful  ignorance.  ZSeltner  instructed  ^[gensdiwiltr 
to  make  for  the  present  but  three  busts  and  to  keep  the  wlMb 
affair  in  the  strictest  secrecy.  Meanwhile,  Kosdussko,  who  wm 
a  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts,  had  heard  of  Eggensehwikr  at  a 
promising  young  artist,  and  asked  Zeltner  to  introducR  him. 
They  went  together  to  his  studio,  and  as  they  entered  tbe  K^^ 
tor  was  at  work  finishing  the  three  busts.  He,  feeling  liimMf 
the  ^ilty  one,  and  caught  in  a  trap,  nervously  fluttcrad  befcn 
the  innocent  busts,  all  the  while  receiving  his  distlnguiabed  vis- 
itor with  such  hospitality  as  he  could.  His  manner  I^^^'^^b' 
him  and  Kosciuszko,  suddenly  discovering  the  busts,  was  carried 
awav  by  his  indignation  and  anger  and  lifting  his  cane  thwackod 
the  ousts,  shattering  two  of  them,  and  was  attacking  tbe  third, 
when  Enenschwiler  rushed  in,  caught  the  blows  umself,  and 
begged  the  third  might  be  spared  for  Zeltoer's  Mke,  and  Ketdm 
a  reprieve,  gave  Kosciuszko  time  to  rapent  of  his  hasty  revenga. 
He  hesitated,  but  finally,  getting  Eggenschwiler's  sacred  prom- 
ise never  to  make  another,  he  turned  to  Zeltner,  who  was 
covered  with  confusion,  and  gave  this  remaining  bust  to  Um. 
It  was  in  Zeltner's  house,  as  we  have  said,  that  KosduiBko  died, 
and  Col.  Xavier  Zeltner,  son  of  his  friend,  removing  to  tliii 
country  with  his  family,  brought  this  bust,  which  fa  etlll  bii 
property,  though  deposited  in  the  Historical  Society's  Rooms. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  lY.     PALMAM  QUuE  MERUIT, 

FERAT 

CHAPTER    VI.    Claudia's   new 

STUDIO. 

"No,  Miss  Claudia,"  said  Carol. 
"  That  wouldn't  do  at  all,  if  I  know 
that  ungrateful  scoundrel  the  manager. 
I  made  myself  what  I  am.  Nature 
meant  me  for  a  detective  policeman  — 
a  Vidocq,  a  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  a  Tal- 
le3rrand.  You  mustn't  go  to  the  police 
—  Aaron's  old  enougn  and  'cute 
enough,  I  reckon,  to  be  wide  awake  to 
them.  But  he's  not  old  nor  'cute 
enough,  I  also  reckon,  to  be  wide  awake 
to  me.  First  catch  your  Aaron  — 
that's  a  pun  —  then  cook  him  :  that's 
putting  horse  and  cart  the  right  way 
round.  It  wasn't  yesterday  I  found 
out  that  there's  a  country  in  England 
where  all  sorts  of  odd  things  happen 
that  none  of  you  that  read  your  daily 
paper  ever  think  of«  and  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  them  we  mustn't  use  any  of 
our  clumsy  machines.  We  mean  to 
get  Aaron  into  the  net  of  law,  but  we 
mustn't  bait  it  with  a  policeman." 

The  advice  suitea  Claudia  well. 
The  one  purpose  in  life  lefl  to  her  was 
to  obtain  justice  for  Harold  Vaughan, 
and  to  obtain  it  moreover  by  her  own 
effort.  Carol's  advice  was  not  only 
sound  in  itself  —  he  really  thought 
now  that  he  had  to  think  for  her  — 
but  she  felt  an  inward  consciousness 
that  the  battle  would  be  but  half  fought 
unless  she  kept  its  conduct  in  her  own 
hands.  Here  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  being  up  and  doinz,  when 
the  whole  responsibility  of  obtaining 
social  justice  for  her  lover  lay  with  her. 

The  sinews  of  the  campaign  were 
the  only  things  peedf  ul,  and  they  came 
unexpectedly  and  providentially  to  her 
eyes,  but  in  reality  without  any  strange 
coincidence  or  out-of-the-way  cause. 
Her  picture  was  sold  for  more  than  its 
price  to  a  man  whose  name  she  never 
.  neard  before  and  never  heard  again. 
Such  things  ought  not  to  be  revealed, 
seeing  that  she  never  knew,  and  does 
not  know  now,  how  Carol  slaved  and 
pinched  for  three  long  weeks  to  buy  a 
picture  that  he  did  not  mean  to  sell. 
He  made  Bruidon's  life,  and  the  lives 
of  others,  a  burden  to  them  until  he- 
got  work  and  did  it  ;  then  he  bought 
the  view  on  the  Lease,  hid  it  behind  his 


bed,  and  spent  what  remained  over  in 
a  break-out  that  kept  him  away  from 
Claudia  for  three  days,  after  which  he 
returned  with  red  eyes,  but  with  a 
mind  at  ease. 

Claudia  met  him  with  tlie  good  news. 
"  I  have  sold  my  picture  1 "  she  said. 
*»  Am  I  to  thank  you  ?  " 

He  blushed,  for  the  only  time  within 
the  memory  of  man. 

'*  No,  Miss  Claudia.  I've  done  most 
things,  but  that  wasn't  me,"  he  said, 
rejecting  for  the  first  time  a  chance  of 
taking  credit  to  himself  for  all  things, 
from  recommending  bell-hangers  to  me 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  **  By 
Jove  —  it's  a  fine  day  I  " 

In  two  days  more  Claudia  had  left 
London  :  and  she,  too,  felt  her  native 
country  air  like  a  caress  of  old  time, 
almost  the  sweeter  for  its  utter  sadness. 
With  her  extreme  frugality  she  could 
live  in  a  small  St.  Bavons  lodging  for 
months  to  come,  even  if  she  tailed  to 
obtain  employment  as  a  drawing  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  orphan  daughter  of  Mr. 
Brandt  could  not  fail  to  do  that,  now 
that  she  had  buried  the  last  shadow  of 
her  pride.  It  was  with  the  calmest 
forgetf ulness  of  self  that  she  set  about 
her  purpose  —  her  nearest  approach 
to  selfishness  being  a  desire  to  satisfy 
her  longing  to  expiate  her  own  uncon- 
scious injustice.  Harold  Vaughan 
might  never  be  anything  to  her,  but 
she,  like  Zelda,  only  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent way,  must  be  all  to  him,  whether 
he  ever  knew  it  or  no.  Her  plan  re^ 
quired  a  woman's  constancy  and  a 
man's  courage,  and  it  is  with  honor 
and  thanksgiving  that  I  welcome  back 
my  heroine  to  the  front  once  more. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  wholly  ac- 
count for  what  induced  her  to  lay  her 
special  plans.  Women,  as  somebody 
once  aptly  said,  do  not  go  down-stairs 
step  by  step,  but  leap  down  over  the 
banisters  —  lacking  or  scorning  the 
steps  of  logic,  they  run  the  risk  of  a 
neck-brealung,  but  thus  reach  the 
same  end  by  a  swifter  means.  Besides, 
Claudia  was  one  of  those  who  believe 
in  unearthly  aid,  and  can  take  the 
means  upon  trust  when  their  hearts  as- 
sure them  of  the  wortliiness  of  the  end. 
Still  her  chase  was  not  exactly  of  the 
wild-goose  order.  In  the  first  place, 
she  knew  whom  she  was  looking  after, 
while  he  had  never  even  heard  of  her: 
and,  with  Carol's  aid,  his  motives  for 
committing  the  murder  were  tolerably 
clear. 

With  these  lights,  she  studied  the 


evidence,  as  it  had  been  reported  in 
the  local  papers,  like  a  lawyer,  and  she 
was  intensely  struck  by  two  points 
that  became  the  centre  of  her  further 
speculations.  One  was  the  fact  that, 
as  Carol  had  seen,  the  chest  had  been 
forced  open  before  the  blow  :  the  other 
was  the  incomprehensibly  motiveless 
act  of  filling  it  up  with  rubbish  after- 
wards. It  was  inconceivable  waste  of 
time  —  rather  the  act  of  an  idiot  than 
of  a  sharp  fellow  like  the  murderer. 
Not  only  so,  but  there  were  no  traces 
of  similar  rubbish  about  the  house ;  so 
it  must  have  been  brought  there  with 
a  deliberate  design.  Where  all  seemed 
so  dark,  she  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  smallest  clue  she  could  find, 
and  the  same  thought  occurred  to  her 
as  to  Aaron  —  that  Mrs.  Goldrick  her- 
self must  have  used  the  chest  as  a 
blind.  She  then,  as  every  detective 
should  do,  though  with  many  a  shud- 
der, 'put  herseu  in  the  place  of  the 
criminal,  and  asked  herself  what  she 
would  have  done  had  she  committed  a 
murder  for  the  sake  of  a  chest  of  money 
in  such  a  place,  and  had  found  it  filled 
with  bricks  and  stones.  She  answered 
herself  by  repeating  her  former  idea 
—  that  Mrs.  Goldrick,  fearful  of  rob- 
bery, had  removed  the  gold  and  had 
filled  it  up  so  that  the  weight  mi^ht 
remain  the  same  ;  and  that  the  crim- 
inal, if  as  thorough-going  as  herself, 
would  not  rest  until  lie  Bad  returned 
to  the  empty  house  and  obtained  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  when  its  traces  had 
passed  away. 

She  was  more  than  ever  averse  to 
putting  the  police  on  his  track,  for 
many  reasons  besides  those  which  had 
at  first  led  her  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Carol.  One  was  that  Carol  himself 
would  be  placed  in  a  most  villainous 
light ;  anotBer,  that  with  such  evidence 
as  she  possessed  —  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle Leczinska  being  clearly  unattain- 
able —  a  conviction  would  be  improba- 
ble, and  its  failure  would  recoil  upon 
Harold  Vaughan.  She  gave  herself  a 
certain  period  to  watch  and  wait,  in 
order  to  give  Aaron  time  to  return  to 
the  house  that  she  trusted  would  prove 
a  trap  for  him.  If  he  could  be  actu- 
ally found  there,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  enough  to  connect 
him  with  the  place,  and  Uie  next  link 
would,  no  doubt,  supply  itself.  As  to 
Zelda,  Claudia  thought  it  needless  to 
trouble  herself.  Carol  was  able  to  ex- 
plain her  presence  there,  and  a  woman 
who  was  either  so  cowardly  or  so  in- 
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diflferent  as  to  let  an  innocent  man  run 
the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  want  of  a 
word  was  jast  as  weU  led  out  of  the 
question. 

Assuming  her  trap  to  be  baited  as 
she  supposed,  she  had  to  invent  some 
way  ot  making  it  self-acting,  by  show- 
ing when  the  rat  had  begun  to  nibble. 
This  was  the  really  hard  part  of  the 
task,  and  it  was  long  before  the  riddle 
was  solved.  At  length  she  made  up 
her  mind :  and  her  plot  was  one  which 
would  have  taxed  all  the  resources  of 
even  her  courage,  had  her  heart  any 
room  for  a  single  thought  of  self  or 
fear.  If  boldness  and  recklessness  of 
consequences  to  one's  self  is  the  in- 
vincible power  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  in  dealing  with  cowards,  she  was 
bound  to  win. 

But  what  her  plan  was  will  be  best 
learned  by  leaving  her  who  was  made 
up  of  heart  and  conscience  for  him 
who  had  been  overlooked  when  nature 
was  serving  out  these  advantages,  or 
disadvantages,  whichever  they  may  be. 
Aaron  was  hy  no  means  an  enemy  to 
be  despised  —  he  had  that  bad  heart 
and  good  stomach  which  are  also  gen- 
erally supposed  to  insure  succcbs  when 
they  act  together,  and  he,  too,  had 
sold  himself  into  bondage  to  an  idea. 
When  a  man  commits  a  murder,  he 
commits  himself  to  getting  all  his  ben- 
efits, unless  he  is  willing  to  confess 
himself  not  only  a  scoundrel,  but  a 
stupid  scoundrel ;  and  if  scoundrelism 
was  Aaron's  forte,  a  character  for  not 
being  done,  even  by  fute,  was  his 
foible. 

Having  transacted  his  business  with 
the  old  tinker,  without  the  hope  of 
making  a  large  profit,  but  simply  out 
of  the  instinct  which  leads  men  like 
him  to  take  the  greatest  amount  of 
tronble  and  to  lay  the  most  elaborate 
plans  in  order  to  reach  very  small  ends, 
Aaron  turned  his  face  once  more  to 
St.  Bavons.  He  had  placed  so  many 
wanderings  between  himself  and  the 
city,  that  he  felt  confident  of  bafifling 
pursuit,  even  if  he  was  not  sure  of  be- 
ing altogether  without  the  circle  of 
suspicion.  He  was  afraid  of  Zelda  no 
more  —  her  being  in  the  company  of 
Harold  Vaughan  would  disarm  her 
evidence  of  all  credit,  even  if  she  chose 
to  tell  her  improbable  tale.  He  could 
now  prove  her  to  be  a  friend  of  Har- 
old Vaughan  and  his  own  enemy, 
though  he  was  disappointed  in  learning 
from  the  Barengro  tnat  her  story  would 
lose  the  discredit  attaching  to  the  evi- 
dence of  a  blood  relation.  Still,  it 
would  all  do.  He  pictured  to  himself 
how  justice  would  say  to  her,  through 
his  counsel,  **  Why  did  you  not  come 
forward  before,  when  you  were  pres- 
ent at  the  trial  ?  What  relation  are 
you  to  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  Have  you  been 
in  his  company  ever  since  he  was  dis- 
charged Y  Has  not  the  prisoner  Gold- 
rick  beaten  you  sometimes  when  you 
were  living  under  his  care?  Have 
you  not  been  in  trouble  yourself  ?  " 
And  a  dozen  other  questions  that,  his 
forensic  experience  told  him,  would 


weigh  with  a  jurj'  for  him  even  more 
than  his  squinting  eyes  would  tell 
against  him. 

On  reaching  St  Bavons,  he  put  up 
at  a  small  public-house  in  the  suburbs 
frequented  by  hawkers,  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  the  next  evening 
turned  the  talk  of  the  tap-room  obtru- 
sively upon  the  murder.  It  was  easy, 
for  it  was  still  a  favorite  topic  among 
those  who  were  more  or  less  profession- 
ally interested  in  the  accidents  attach- 
ing to  bur<;lary  and  housebreaking. 

"  What  I  say  is,"  said  one  customer, 
"  he  ought  to  have  swung  for  it,  and 
so  he  would  have,  too,  if  he  hadn't 
been  a  swell." 

'*  They  didn't  play  pea  and  thimble 
with  their  wigs  when  bandy  Sam 
knocked  over  a  constable.  He  got 
Botany  Bay." 

**  Fair  play's  a  jewel.  I'm  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  am  ;  if  Tm  ever  in  a  hole, 
I'll  ask  my  lawyer  what  he  charges 
extra  for  twisting  the  papers  upside 
down." 

•*  They  won't  do  it  for  you.  You 
won*t  find  a  live  earl  to  pretend  to 
swear  against  you,  and  all  the  time  pay 
the  lawyers  all  round  to  find  out  you 
were  justifiable  manslaughter." 

So  these  Lady  Penroses  and  Miss 
Pcrrots  of  the  thieves*  drawing-room 
discussed  things  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  and  not  much  more  wrongly, 
when  Aaron  put  in  his  word. 

"  And  what's  come  of  the  house  ? 
They  say  it  belongs  to  the  big  church, 
I  hear  —  I  expect  they'll  lose  their 
rent  this  many  a  day." 

"I  hear  say  they'll  pull  it  down," 
said  the  landlord. 

**  Pull  it  down  1 "  exclaimed  Aaron, 
his  hair  bristling  at  the  thought  of 
Zelda's  FortUD%  falling  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Bavons,  instead  of 
coming  to  him.  "  So  they're  going  to 
pull  it  down,"  he  said,  recovering  him- 
self.    •*  A  good  job  too.     When  ?  " 

"Hulloa,  though  —  look  here,  you 
all  I "  broke  in  one  of  the  others. 
**  Here's  a  go."  He  read  from  the 
back  of  the  St.  Bavons  paper,  **  Wanted 
Immediately.  —  A  steady  man,  with- 
out incumbrances,  to  take  charge  of  a 
house  and  studio,  Kumber  5,  Old 
Wharf-Side.  Liberal  Wages  and  Al- 
lowance. Apply  in  person  only.  B. 
C,  14  College  Street,  St.  Bavons." 
**  There's  a  go  for  vou  —  who's  a  steady 
man  V  " 

*'  I  wouldn't  go  into  that  house,  not 
for  all  the  old  woman's  money.  I  can't 
abide  the  horrors." 

'*  What's  a  studio?  If  it's  genteel 
for  a  wine-vaults,  it  mi^ht  do  to  throw 
over  Poll,  and  go  in  for  a  steadv  man." 
\.  Aaron  said  nothin^:,  but  called  the 
next  morning,  as  earh'  as  possible,  at 
14  College  Street,  which  proved  to  be 
a  small  stationer's,  and  asked  for  B. 
C. 

"  That's  Miss  Brandt  you  want  V  " 
asked  the  shop  boy. 

•*  May  be  ;    I  only  know  it's  B.  C." 

"  Then  you^  was  to  step  up.  This 
way."     And  in  a  small  room  up-stairs 


he  fpund  a  young  lady,  tall,  pale,  and 
careworn,  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  employed  with  a  penciL 

The  pencil  almost  dropped  from  her 
hand  as  she  looked  at  Aaron's  slender 
figure,  sallow  face,  hooked  nose,  and 
marvellous  eyes.  Her  bait  had  taken 
with  even  startling  swiftness.  She  had 
not  had  to  dismiss  more  than  two  can- 
didates for  serA'ice  with  B.  C.  She 
had  not  had  much  trouble  in  sending 
them  away,  when  they  found  what 
house  in  Old  Wharf-Side  bore  the 
number  T-. 

**  What  is  your  name?  "  she  began. 

"  My  name,  ma'am  ?  John  Smith, 
my  name  is  —  groom  by  trade.  1 
hope  I  s]>eak  to  Mrs.  B.  Cf." 

First  trick  for  Claudia.  He  had 
taken  a  false  name. 

"  Oh,  my  advertisement.  Yes,  I 
am  B.  C. ;  that  is  to  say,  Miss  Brandt, 
a  painter.  Go<h1  studios  are  hard  to 
g<*t  here,  in  a  good  part  of  the  town, 
out  of  the  noisiN  and  some  nonsensical 
notions  al)Out  ghosts  have  let  me  have 
that  housti  in  Wharf- Side  for  a  song. 
I  say  this,  because  it's  fair  to  tell  yoo, 
if  you  are  afraid  of  ghosts,  that  No.  5 
is  where! "  — 

"1  know,  my  lady.  Bless  your 
sweet  ladyship's  heart  alive,  I'm  no 
more  fearsome  of  ghosts  than  of  yon. 
I  rather  like  them." 

**  You're  a  sensible  fellow.  You're 
not  married?  " 

*'  No  more  than  that  table,  ma'am." 

"  But  as  for  steadiness.  You'll  have 
sole  care  of  the  house,  night  and  day. 
So  I  must  have  a  steady  man,  who 
won't  be  at  the  public-house  and  will 
be  always  about  the  premises.  It 
won't  be  a  pleasant  place,  I'm  afraid; 
but  ril  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I 
c«n.  You  have  a  character  from 
where  you  were  as  groom  ?  " 

'*  That's  it,  ma'am.  I  don't  say  Vd 
take  the  ])lace  if  I  could  get  a  nicer 
sort  of  one.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  s 
poor  fellow  that's  been  up  and  down 
the  country  this  six  year,  doin^  odd 
iobs  when  the  rheumatics  wasn  t  on. 
It's  as  much  for  the  charity  I  come  for 
as  the  wages,  and  you'll  know  I  am  as 
steady  as  a  parson's  cob  when  I  say 
I've  not  touched  a  drop  since  I  ws* 
born." 

"  Tliat  sounds  well.  I'll  give  yon  a 
trial.  I  shan't  live  at  the  house  alto- 
gether, but  I  shall  sleep  there  some- 
times,  and  work  there  for  some  honn 
in  the  morning.  You  will  have  to  do 
the  house-work,  answer  the  door,  and 
see  that  all's  safe,  and  anything  else  I 
may  order.  I'll  engage  you  by  the 
wcik  at  first,  for  tear  we  shouldn't 
agree.  I'll  give  you  —  let  me  see— 
fifteen  shillings  c«ery  Saturday,  and 
you  must  find  your  own  food.  The  ■ 
furniture  —  for  three  rooms  —  goes  in 
on  Friday.  You  can  go  in  on  the 
same  day,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**rm  ready,  ma'am  —  this  minntc, 
if  you  please." 

•*  On  Friday,  then.   Good  morning." 

Her  undertaking  had  restored  aU 
her  energies,  and  she  felt  a  glow  ol 
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excitement,  almost  of  hisrh  spirits,  at 
having  set  up  housekeeping  with  a 
murderer  for  major-domo. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  she  was 
carried  on  by  her  strength  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  her  soul  longed  for  a 
word  from  him,  or  of  him,  for  whom 
she  was  striving  with  no  prospect  of 
»ny  kind  of  reward.  He  had  not  even 
told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  she 
knew  him  too  well  now  not  to  know 
that  he  would  suffer  any  torture  rather 
than  ask  her  to  share  what  was,  in 
truth,  the  worst  part  of  a  felon's  so- 
cial doom.  She  knew  not  even  where 
he  was.  It  was  only  hope  and  new- 
born faith  that  told  her  that  wherever 
he  was,  whatever  might  have  *  become 
of  him,  he  was  surely  faithful  to  her, 
now  and  always. 

But  this  was  merely  the  cloud-work 
of  feeling,  which  the  true  worker  only 
looks  up>on  to  sweep  away.  It  was 
enough  for  her  will  that  she  had  Aaron 
under  her  eye  ;  it  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time  before  the  strength  of 
a  true  purpose  should  overcome  the 
strength  of  one  that  was  blind  and  vile. 
80  man  proposes,  and  so  it  seemed  to 
her. 

(To  b«  oontiniMd.) 
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BOOKUL 

CHAPTER  VII.      A  MARQUIS. 

"  What  is  a  marquis  ?  "  asked  Will- 
iam  Brown  of  a  comrade  as  they  leaned 
over  the  ship's  side,  fishing  off  Malta, 
where  the  Tanjore  had  stopped  to 
take  in  more  coal  and  deliver  her 
mail-bags. 

"How  should  I  know?"  answered 
William  Brown's  comrade,  a  Kentish 
hop-picker;  and  then  he  added,  <'a 
marauis  is  a  lord,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Hoot,  mon  1  a  marrequiss  is  joost 
a  tittle  o'  dignity  in  England,  France, 
ond  Itawlie,  next  in  rank  to  that  o'  a 
juke,"  replied  a  decided  voice  with  a 
strong  Scotch  accent.  It  belonged  to 
a  passenger  bound  for  Calcutta,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  upon  \&ry  good 
terms  with  the  Deputy-sub-assistant 
Commissary- General  of  her  Majesty's 
troops,  also  on  board  the  Tanjore. 

William  Brown  was  a  well-man- 
nered ^,  and  had  been  taught  by 
Mr.  Mowledy  to  show  habitual  defer- 
ence towards  his  seniors ;  so  he  made 
way  for  the  Scottish  gentleman,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  continue  the  con- 
versation. Therefore,  afler  eying 
^e  two  soldiers  witn  a  benevolent 
lance,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  car- 
away by  the  national  longing  of 
is  countrymen  to  impart  knowledge 
n  its  dryest  details. 

•*  If  ye  wad  weesh  to  hae  the  req- 
site  information  aboot  marrequisses, 
e'll  no  hae  far  to  seek  it,"  said  he. 
"^  The  tittle  o'  marrequiss  is  a  riddiklus 
we  got  from  the  Germans,   an' 


might  as  well  hae  left  it  to  them. 
The  military  chieftains  in  the  Teu- 
tonic kingdoms  and  empires  which 
arose  on  the  fall  o'  the  Western  Em- 
pire o'  Rome,  and  were  entrusted  with 
the  defence  o*  the  frontiers,  were 
called  Mark-grafen,  or  in  the  Lawtin 
tongue  Marchiones.  Carolus  Magnus, 
who  is  imprawperlee  named  Charle- 
magne, appointed  some  of  the  furrst  of 
them,  though  they  had  already  got  a 
footing  upon  other  people's  grounds 
before  him.  They  were  intended  to  be 
military  governors,  but  they  took  their 
places  into  their  own  hands  and  made 
themselves  hereditary  under  weak 
bodies  of  kings.  The  first  English 
marrequiss  was .  created  by  that  puir 
critter  Richard  II.  in  1387 :  he  was 
named  Marrequiss  of  Dublin.  The 
next  creation  was  John  de  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  but  he  refused  to 
bear  the  dignity  because  it  was  a 
strange  and  novel  one.  The  first 
marrequisses  had  the  power  o'  life  an' 
death.  They  were  joost  petty  princes : 
the  last  marrequisses  are  cawmonlee 
little  better  than  tailors*  touts." 

The  two  soldiers  gaped  at  the 
Scotsman  who  thus  expounded,  much' 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  historical 
origin  and  present  value  of  the  second 
hereditary  honor  of  the  British  peer- 
age; but  they  did. not  derive  much 
advantage  from  his  discourse,  llieir 
captain.  Lord  Kinsgear  (for  they 
were  both  in  the  same  troop),  cer- 
tainly did  not  answer  either  of  the 
descriptions  of  a  marquis  which  had 
been  given  them.  He  was  very  good- 
natured,  but  he  could  not  have  put 
either  of  them  to  death  if  he  would, 
and  as  for  tailors  —  General  Violet 
certainly  had  more  to  do  with  them 
than  this  marquis. 

The  Scotsman  perceived  their  di- 
lemma, and  having  nothing  better  to 
do  he  sat  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope, 
and  taught  them,  rather  to  relieve  his 
own  mind  of  its  abundance  than  from 
anv  thought  of  whether  his  teaching 
might  be  of  use  to  them. 

"  Hereditary  titles,"  said  he  with  a 
strength  and  breadth  of  accent,  to 
which  no  vowels  or  consonants  can  do 
perfect  justice,  *'  have  died  out  every- 
where but  in  England.  In  France 
they  are  not  used  at  all,  and  a  juke  is 
called  Munsecr,  which  is  merely  the 
French  for  Mister.  The  tairms  your 
Grace  and  your  Lordsheep  are  only 
heard  of  in  the  mouths  of  the  English  ; 
and  we  have  taken  all  meaning  from 
them,  so  that  thev  will  soon  come  to 
be  laughed  at.  By  and  by  we  shall 
only  use  those  titular  distinctions 
which  have  still  a  meaning,  such  as 
doctor,  colonel,  captain,  or  bishop. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  make 
captains  out  of  bankers,  call  a  mon 
a  doctor  because  his  grandfather 
turned  his  money  in  physic,  and  so  on, 
we  shall  omit  these  titles  too.  Al- 
ready, I'm  tauld,  'tis  offensive  to  use 
sham  titles  between  friends,  and  peers 
are  only  my-lorded  by  their  ser- 
vants." 


"  Men  1 "  said  the  Marquis  of*  Kins- 
gear,  kindly  addressing  the  two  sol- 
diers, "  have  you  had  any  sjiort  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  pulling  them 
up  almost  as  fast  as  we  can  bait  our 
hooks,"  replied  young  Brown,  an- 
swering his  captain's  question,  and 
giving  him  his  hereditary  designation 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  even 
paused  respectfully  in  his  occupation 
till  the  nobleman  had  passed  on. 

"  Aw  I "  observed  the  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, shaking  his  head  at  the 
trooper  when  he  returned  to  his  fish- 
ing again,  **it  is  a  pity  any  mon 
should  be  born  with  the  ri^ht  to  mak' 
other  men  tell  falsehoods  to  him 
every  time  thev  open  their  mouths. 
There  is  no  lora  but  one." 

Whether  it  was  that  this  full  private 
soldier  had  the  nameless  power  of 
attracting  the  good-will  of  all  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  or 
whether  people  on  board  ship  are  of- 
ten at  a  loss  for  something  to  do,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Scotch  gentlenuin 
appeared  to  take  an  unusual  fancy  to 
William  Brown.  He  was  a  hale, 
strong  man,  long  past  middle  life,  with 
a  bold,  open  countenance,  and  shaggy 
hair.  The  expression  of  his  nice 
conveyed  the  idea  of  mingled  shrewd* 
ness  and  honesty,  with  something  of 
the  pedant  and  more  of  the  humorist* 
Perhaps  he  liked  William  Brown 
because  he  was  a  good  listener,  dec- 
orous, attentive,  intelligent.  Perhaps 
he  was  insensibly  drawn  to  him  be- 
cause they  were  namesakes,  he  by  a 
curious  coincidence  —  such  strange 
things  will  happen  —  havine  been  also 
christened  William,  and  his  patro- 
nymic being  Brown. 

The  trooper,  too,  had  plenty  of  time 
at  his  disposal.  He  had  learned  his 
drill,  and  got  a  good  character  at  the 
depot  in  England.  So  Colonel  Oakes 
had  relieved  him  from  regimental  duty^ 
and  he  had  been  selected  as  servant  by 
Lord  Kinsgear,  who  never  wanted  to 
be  served. 

The  marquis  had  also  conceived 
a  great  liking  to  him ;  and  some- 
times when  they  were  together,  they 
might  have  been  taken  for  two  broth- 
ers, only  that  young  Brown  was  the 
stronger,  the  more  stoutly  built,  and 
the  more  upright  of  the  two.  Lord 
Kinsgear  himself  had  been  struck 
by  his  servant's  resemblance  to  a  fam- 
ily picture  at  Beaumanoir,  and  even 
the  tone  of  William  Brown's  voice  of- 
ten sounded  to  him  strangely  familiar. 
They  seemed  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  some  subtle  sympathy.  The  mar- 
quis, who  was  himself  a  draughtsman 
of  no  mean  skill,  soon  found  out  that 
his  servant  could  draw,  and  asked 
him  to  make  certain  plans  and  sketches 
for  him.  His  lordship  liked  to  talk 
with  his  servant  over  the  details  oi 
these  drawings  better  than  to  listen 
while  Lieutenant  Fleeming-Jenkin  ex- 
plained to  him  that  his  real  name 
was  Wyldwyl,  his  (Fleeming- Jenkin's) 
grandmother  (by  his  father* s  side^ 
which  made  the  strength  of  his  case  } 
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having  married  Sir  Lovelace  Wyvil,  a 
descendant  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Wyldwyl,  who  had  apparently  de- 
termined to  spell  his  name  upon 
phonetic  principles,  or  had  hecn  unac- 
*  quainted  with  its  true  orthography. 
Once  or  twice  Colonel  Oakes,  now- 
ever,  rallied  the  marquis  on  his  un- 
usual kindness  towards  a  trooper  and 
a  servant.  The  English  theory  has 
always  been  that  privates  in  the  army 
and  domestics  belong  to  a  different 
order  of  creation  to  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen. But  William  Brown  concili- 
ated even  the  colonel.  He  never  took 
a  liberty  or  presumed  in  any  way  upon 
the  favors  shown  to  him.  Ij!e  was 
civil  and  prompt  to  obey  orders.  On 
the  other  hand,  having  been  used  to 
the  companionship  of  Mr.  Mowledv, 
his  manners  were  free  from  all  loutish- 
ness  or  embarrassment.  He  spoke 
excellent  English,  and  his  address  to 
his  superiors  was  marked  by  that 
candid,  inoffensive  freedom,  that  frank- 
ness and  perfect  absence  of  under- 
current in  the  mind  which  infallibly 
pleases  brave  men.  He  could  not 
understand  that  he  was  a  different 
species  of  being  to  his  officers ;  and  at 
length  even  they  themselves  be^an  to 
entertain  doubts  upon  the  suoject. 
Not  but  what  they*  tried  his  temper, 
and  tried  it  very  sharply,  before  ttiey 
gave  him  their  confidence.  Lieuten- 
ant Fleeming-tTenkin  ordered  him 
under  arrest;  Cornet  Peebody  damned 
him;  and  even  Colonel  Oakes  blew 
him  up  sky-high,  owing  to  a  mis- 
take which  that  gallant  and  kind- 
hearted  officer  had  himself  made. 
But  young  Brown  never  complained. 
He  took  his  punishment  like  a  gentle- 
man and  did  not  sulk  afler  it.  80 
Lieutenant  Fleemin^-Jenkin  told  him 
afterwards  that  his  arrest  was  a 
fluke,  and  Cornet  Peebody  looked 
sheepish  when  General  Violet,  who 
seldom  spoke  louder  than  a  whisper, 
heard  he  had  used  bad  language. 
While,  as  for  Colonel  Oakes,  he  told 
Lord  Kinsgear  he  was  very  sorry  he 
had  jawed  young  Brown,  who  had  not 
been  in  fault,  instead  of  breaking 
the  head  of  private  Sloper,  who  was. 
**  But,**  adued  the  colonel  heartily, 
"  the  young  beggar  is  a  trump,  and 
did  not  turn  rusty,  so  I  shall  make 
him  a  lance  corporal  as  soon  as  can 
be." 

The  young  fellow,  too,  was  equally 
popular  witn  his  comrades,  because 
he  did  not  stand  aloof  from  them,  took 
rough  jokes  without  snarling,  and 
shared  any  good  thing  he  got  with 
them.  If  the  colonel  or  Lord  Kins- 
gear  gave  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  or 
the  remains  of  a  ham,  or  a  preserved 
pie,  he  was  o£f  at  once  to  the  forecas- 
tle with  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  his 
clasp-knife,  giving  a  hunk  and  a  drink 
to  whomsoever  was  nearest,  till  it 
was  all  gone.  He  was  always  ready  to 
fight  any  of  them,  or  to  write  or 
read  a  lettei*  for  them,  or  to  play  leap- 
frog, and  tuck  in  his  two-penny  on 
deck  of  an  evening  with  the  rest. 
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They  were  a  queer  lot;  many  of 
^them  among  the  most  consummate 
scoundrels  in  the  world.  In  no  calling 
did  men  earn  so  little  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  humiliation,  and  there- 
fore no  youngster  of  energy  and  char- 
acter ever  dreamed  of  joining  the 
ranks  except  under  the  influence  of 
drink  or  despair.  Our  regiments  had 
become,  what  they  were  for  many 
years,  the  habitual  refuge  of  the  worst 
kind  of  criminals.  While  news- 
papers were  filled  with  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  police  offering  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  forgers,  thieves, 
swindlers,  murderers,  and  lunatics, 
they  had  discovered  that  the  (lueen's 
uniform  was  tlie  safest  hiding-place  in 
the  world  for  a  fugitive  who  had  of- 
fended the  laws.  When  tracked  by 
the  police  he  had  only  to  run  for  the 
nearest  recruiting-office  to  baflle  his 

Eursuers.  No  questions  were  asked  of 
im.  He  needed  only  to  crop  his  hair 
in  military  style,  put  on  a  red  coat  to 
disguise  himself  effectively,  and  then 
to  lead  an  exemplary  life  in  barracks 
or  on  board  a  transport  till  the  hue- 
and-cry  after  him  had  gone  by.  Tlien 
he  might  safely  slip  out  of  his  uniform 
and  go  in  again  for  any  course  of  mis- 
behavior he  liked  best.  Whatever 
the  deserter  thought  proper  to  steal 
from  his  comrades  in  onier  to  give 
himself  a  fresh  start  in  life  after  he 
had  deserted,  the  military  authorities 
did  not  think  him  worth  looking  after. 
His  name  was  simply  inserted  in  the 
police  sheet,  and  if  he  was  unluckily 
caught  they  were  obliged  to  deal 
leniently  with  him.  He  very  seldom 
was  caua;ht :  neither  the  Horse  Guards 
nor  the  War  Office  wished  to  catch 
him ;  for  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  him.  If  brought  back  to  the 
regiment,  he  only  stayed  long  enough 
to  corrupt  better  men,  and  then  took 
himself  off  with  more  8i>oil.  So  any 
fine  enterprising  fellow  with  a  taste 
for  other  people's  lives  or  property, 
who  fancied  the  criminal  business 
in  preference  to  any  laborious  un- 
dertaking, might  drive  a  roaring  trade 
if  he  would  only  take  tlie  reasonable 
precaution  of  enlisting  now  and  then 
m  a  new  regiment,  and  passing  a 
little  of  his  spare  time  in  heroic  soci- 
ety, whenever  he  mi^ht  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  molested  by  a  magistrate. 
In  short,  the  military  profession  was 
adopted  by  a  large  class  of  ingenious 
and  dangerous  persons,  simply  in  or- 
der to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Among  William  Brown's  comrades 
were  roguish  bank  clerks,  and  de- 
faulters of  all  kinds;  expert  swindlers, 
passers  of  sham  checks,  hotel  sneaks, 
and  murderers  of  wives,  butchers  of 
children,  and  several  man-slayers. 
There  were  also  a  few  country  lads 
like  himself,  who  had  wandered  away 
into  the  army  with  a  sore  heart  for  a 
sweet  face. 

The  lad  might  not  have  got  on  so 
well  with  his  companions  but  that 
he  had  an  uncommonly  hard  fist,  a 
ready   wit,  a  sharp  tongue,   and  an 


excellent  temper.  Besides,  be  had 
not  leisure  or  inclination  to  get  ver^ 
thick  with  any  of  them.  Ho  jotned 
none  of  their  boozing  parties  with 
rum  and  dice  between  decks  of  ni^ts; 
he  had  no  (Tonies.  ^Vhat  with  his 
master's  plans  and  drawings,  old 
Mr.  Brown's  long-winded  discoonei 
upon  thinn;s  in  general,  and  his  own 
concerns,  lie  began  to  feel  tired  long 
l)efori^  the  tipsy  time  bejran  with  hit 
fellow- troopers,'  and  rolling  himself 
up  in  his  hammock  while  they  carted 
or  swore  by  turns,  he  usoally  flepC 
soundly  between  supper  and  breakfast. 
There  was  only  one  thing  wluch 
surprised  him  in  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  was  the  marked  anr 
tipathy  shown  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Lord 
Kinsgear.  Once  the  old  gentleman 
snapped  his  fingers  indignantly  as 
the  manjuis  passed,  and  said,  **Ue*s 
joost  ane  o'  the  wuckkit  Wyldwyls." 

ClIAPTRK     VIII.      ItRITISn     IXDIA. 

It  was  rather  a  serious  business  for 
English  residents  in  India  when  tfae 
Tanjore   arrived  out  with  reinforce- 
ments of  raw  recruits,  and  many  ia- 
coniprehensible  instnictions  from  the 
home     country.       Unseasoned     ladi 
marched  al)out  in  the  heat,  drank,  and 
died  very  fast.    Middle-aged  miUtary 
dandies  from  Pall  Mall  were  laid  i^ 
in   scores.     The  contradictory  orden 
of  official  personages  who  knew  mndi 
of  the  parliamentary  game  of  onestioa 
and  answer,  but  little  of  our  Easten 
Empire,  confused  the  heads  of  loeal 
authorities    already    sore    perplexed. 
Moreover,  many  alarmed   personapies 
in  high  place  now  began  for  the  first 
time  to  understand  that  they  were  aoC 
Ixfloved  by  the  natives;  and  they  w«n 
consciuus  of  an  uneasy  presentiaieBt 
that    if   the    British    arms    recdved 
another  check  they  would  be  all  wMt 
sacred.     Not  only  India  proper,  bet 
Afghanistan,  Cabul,   Candahar,  Tm*- 
kistan,   Persia,  and  Koordistan,  were 
watching  events,  and  ripe  for  reveue 
against  Uie  hated  infidels.     The  llo- 
hammedan  revival,  of  which  so  mnek 
has  since  l)ecn  said,  had  commenoed; 
and  had  another  successful  blow  atov 
power  been  struck  afler  that  at  Dins* 
pore,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  liriiii; 
Frank  would  have  been  left  to  tell  ^ 
story  between  Calcutta  and  Trebinei 
When  the  well-appointed  British  csr- 
alry  therefore  rode  through  the  street* 
to  barracks  afler  they  haddisembarked 
from  the  ship,  with  music  playing  aid 
colors   flying,   they  were  gjreeted  Ij 
deafening  cheers  fit)m  their    felloe 
countrymen  ;  aqd  as  Colonel   Oahi 
reined  in  his  charger,  and  m%dm  ilia 
curvet  beneath  the  balconies  wbcff 
groups  of  ladies  waved  them  welooaB 
and  strewed  flowers  on  their  way,  k 
nodded  to  I^rd  Kinsgear,  and  said : 

"  Tliis  looks  as  if  we  were  goisc 
into  action  prettjr  soon.  The  gttien> 
won't  play  with  his  command  :  we  asj 
be  sure  of  that." 

(To  b«  eeattantd.) 
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SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER. 

When  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  Edwin  Landseer  used 
to  ask  his  mother  to  set  him  a  copy  to  draw  from,  and  then 
—  so  his  sisters  have  told  me  —  complain  that  she  always 
drew  one  of  two  things,  either  a  shoe  or  a  carrant  pudding, 
of  both  of  which  he  was  quite  tired.  No  wonder  that  this  was 
insufficient  food  for  the  eager  young  spirit  for  whose  genius 
in  afler  life  two  kingdoms  were  not  too  wide  a  range.  The 
boy,  when  he  was  a  little  older,  and  when  his  bent  seemed 
more  clearly  determined,  went  to  his  father  and  asked  him 
for  teaching.  The  father  was  a  wise  man  and  told  his  son 
that  he  could  not  himself  teach  him  to  be  a  painter,  that 
Nature  was  the  only  school.  Observation  the  true  and  only 
teacher.  He  told  little  Edwin  to  use  his  own  powers;  to 
think  about  all  the  things  he  saw ;  to  copy  everything :  and 
then  he  turned  the  boy  out  with  his  brothers  —  they  were 
all  three  much  of  an  age  —  to  draw  the  world  as  it  then 
existed  upon  Hampsteaa  Heath.  There  seem  to  have 
been  then,  as  now,  little  donkeys  upon  the  common,  old 
horses  grazing  the  turf  and  gorse,  and  chickens  and  chil- 
dren at  play ,  though  I  fear  mat  now,  alas  1  no  little  curly- 
headed  boy  is  there  storing  up  treasures  for  the  use  of  a 
whole  generation  to  come. 

Day  afler  day  the  children  used  to  spend  upon  the 
Heath  in  the  fresh  air,  at  their  sports  and  their  flights,  but 
learning  meanwhile  their  early  lesson.  Their  elder  sbter 
used  to  ^b  with  them,  a  young  mentor  to  keep  these  frolic- 
some spirits  within  bounds.  One  can  imagine  the  little 
party,  buoyant,  active,  in  the  full  delightful  spring  of  early 
youth.  Perhaps  youth  is  a  special  attribute  belonging  to 
artistic  natures,  to  those  whom  the  gods  have  favored,  and 
the  old  fanciful  myth6losry  is  not  all  a  fable.  .  .  .  Some 
boys  are  never  youne.  When  I  last  saw  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer, something  of  this  indescribable  youthful  brightness 
Btill  seemed  to  be  with  him,  although  the  cloud  which 
dimmed  his  later  years  had  already  partially  fallen.  But 
the  cruel  cloud  is  more  than  half  a  centui;y  distant  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  and,  thanks  be  to  Heaven, 
the  whole  flood  of  life,  ana  work,  and  achievement  lies 
between. 

Little  Edwin  painted  a  picture  in  these  very  early  days, 
which  was  afterwards  sola.  It  was  called  the  "  Mischief- 
makers  : "  a  mischievous  boy  had  tied  a  log  of  wood  to  the 
tail  of  a  mischievous  donkey.  The  little  donkey's  head  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  may  have  been  drawn  upon 
Hampstead  Heath  —  a  careful  black-lead  donkey,  mat 
cropped  the  turf  and  looked  up  one  day,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  with  a  puzzled  face.  Perhaps  it  was  wondering  at 
the  size  of  the  artist 'standing  opposite,  with  his  little  sym- 
pathetic hand  at  work.  The  drawing  is  marked  <'  E.  Land- 
aeer,  five  years  old."  This  little  donkey,  of  the  line  of 
Balaam's  ass,  had  already  found  out  the  secret  and  knew 
how  to  speak  in  his  own  language  to  the  youthful  prophet. 
Our  little  prophet  needs  no  warnine  on  his  journey  ;  he  is 
not  about  to  barter  his  sacred  gift,  and  from  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  from  many  a  wider  moor,  he  will  honestly  give 
hia  blessing  to  the  tribes  as  they  come  up.  The  tribe  of 
the  poor;  the  tribe  of  the  hardworking  nch  ;  the  tribe  of 
Manchester;  the  tribe  of  Belgravia.  Which  is  there 
among  them  that  has  not  been  the  better  for  it  ?  There 
are  other  sketches  in  the  frame  at  the  Kensington  Museum ; 
a  policeman  pointed  them  out  to  me.  "//e  knew  Sir 
Edwin's  pictures  well,  and  his  sketches,  too  :  why,  he  was 
only  six  year  old  when  he  drew  that  dog,"  said  the  police- 
man, kindly.  The  dog  is  a  pointer  curling  its  tail ;  there 
ia  the  household  cat,  too,  with  broad  face  and  feline  eyes. 
There  is  a  more  elaborate  sketch  done  at  the  age  of  fifleen, 
and  probably  representing  the  same  pointer  grown  into  an 
ancient  model  now,  and  promoted  from  black-lead  to 
water-color.  The  young  painter  himself  must  have  been 
near  starting  in  life  by  this  time  :  bom  with  his  fairy  gifl, 
the  time  was  come  to  reveal  it. 

Little  Edwin  was  eight  years  old  when  he  first  engraved 

ji  plate  of  etchings ;  asses  heads,  sheep,  donkeys,  were  all 

^bere,  and  then  came  a  second  platft  for  lioni  and  tigers. 


He  was  always  drawine  animals.  When  he  was  thirteen 
he  exhibited  the  portrait  of  a  pointer  and  puppy,  and  also 
the  poitrait  of  Mr.  Simpson's  mule,  "by  Master  E.  Land- 
seer,'  as  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  In  this  year  his 
father  took  him  to  Haydon  the  painter,  for  there  is  a  notice 
in  Haydon's  "  Diary  :  "  — 

<*  In  1815  Mr.  Landseer,  the  engraver,  had  brought  me 
his  sons,  and  said  :  *  When  do  you  intend  to  let  your  beard 
grow,  and  take  pupils  ? '  I  said,  '  If  my  instructions  are 
useful  or  valuable,  now.'  *  Will  you  let  my  boys  come  ?  ' 
I  said,  '  Certainly.'  Charles  and  Thomas,  it  was  imme- 
diately arranged,  should  come  every  Monday  morning,  when 
I  was  to  give  them  work  for  the  week.  Edwin  took  my 
dissections  of  the  lion,  and  I  advised  him  to  dbsect  ani- 
mals, as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
construction. 

"  This  very  incident  generated  in  me  the  desire  to  form 
a  school,  and  as  the  Landseers  made  rapid  progress,  I  re- 
solved to  communicate  my  system  to  others." 

In  1817  Landseer  exhibited  a  picture  of  **  Brutus,"  the 
family  friend.  Afler  **  Brutus  "  comes  a  picture  called 
"  Fightine  Dogs  setting  Wind,"  which  was  his  first  real 
success,  it  was,  I  believe,  bought  by  that  friendly  umpire 
of  art.  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont.  In  1818  Wilkie  writea 
approvingly  to  Haydon,  saying :  "  Geddes  has  a  good  head, 
Etty  a  clever  piece,  and  young  Landseer's  jacxasses  are 
also  good."  Most  of  these  facts  I  have  read  in  a  helpful 
little  biography  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which 
contains  a  list  of  Sir  Edwin's  early  works.  The  list  is  a 
marvel  of  length  and  industry.  There  are  many  etchings 
mentioned,  and  among  them  "  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter 
and  Lady  Scott."  When  Sir  Edwin  eave  up  etching,  it 
was  Thomas  Landseer  who  engraved  his  pictures.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  adding  that,  looking  over  the  etchings 
of  that  early  time,  and  ot  later  date,  my  admiration  has 
not  been  alone  for  Sir  Edwin,  but  for  his  brother's  work  as 
well. 

Haydon 's  advice  about  depicting  lions  seems  to  have 
stood  the  young  student  in  good  steitul.  There  is  mention 
made  of  roaring  and  prowling  lions,  of  a  lion  disturbed  at  his 
meal,  on  a  canvas  six  feet  by  eight.  Haydon,  as  we  know, 
was  for  extremes  of  canvas  and  other  things.  I  heard  a  phi- 
losopher describe  him  only  yesterday  as  *'  a  strange  medley 
of  genius  and  vanity,  of  high  intention  and  money  opera- 
tions —  a  man  who  did  g<^  work  in  his  time,  and  who 
died  for  jealousy  of  Tom  Thumb."  Leslie,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, has  his  appreciative  word  for  Haydon  :  **  I  was 
captivated  with  Haydon's  art,"  he  writes,  **  which  was 
then  certainly  at  its  best,  and  tried,  but  with  no  success^ 
to  imitate  the  richness  of  his  color  and  impasto.  ...  At  a 
much  later  period  I  was  struck  with  his  resemblance  ta 
Charles  Lamb's  *  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,'  that  noble  type  of 
the  great  race  of  men  — '  the  men  who  borrow.'  1  even 
thought,  before  Lamb  declared  Fenwick  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  Bi^od,  that  Haydon  was  the  man,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  Lamb  did  not  think  of  him  as  well  as  of  Fen- 
wick. All  the  traits  were  Haydon's.  Bigod  had  an 
undeniable  way  with  him.  He  had  a  cheerful,  open 
exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  forehead,  just  toucned 
with  gray,  cana  fides.  He  anticipated  no  excuse,  and 
found  none.  When  I  think  of  this  man  —  his  fiery  glow 
of  heart,  his  swell  of  feeling  —  how  magnificent,  how  ideal 
he  was,  how  great  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  when  I  com- 
pare him  with  the  companions  with  whom  I  have  assor 
ciated  since,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats, 
and  think  that  1  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders  and 
little  men." 

There  is  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Symonds's  book  about  Greek 
poets  which  also  recalls  Haydon,  and  gives  us  a  classical 
image  of  him  in  brazen  sandals  and  purple  draperies. 

In  1822  Landseer  received  a  premium  from  the  British 
Institution  for  a  picture  called  "  The  Larder  Invaded.'^ 
In  1824  he  paints  the  celebrated  *'  Catspaw:  the  Monkey's 
Device  for  eating  Hot  Chestnuts."  It  was  sold  for  £100, 
and  would  fetcn  near  £3000  now.  Then  )ie  is  made 
A.  R.  A. ;  and  in  1826  the  scene  changes  from  lions'  dens 
and  monkeys'  pranks  to  the  well-loved  moors  and  lakes  — 
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to  the  misty,  fresh,  silent  life  of  the  mountain  that  he  has 
brought  into  all  our  homes. 

Some  of  his  earliest  paintinors  are  illustrations  *out  of 
Walter  Scott's  romances.  He  loved  Scott  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  and  kept  some  of  his  books 
and  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  by  his  bedside  to  read 
when  he  could  not  sleep.  One  of  his  very  first  oil  pictures, 
however,  was  not  out  of  a  book :  it  was  the  portrait  of  his 
sister  as  a  little  baby  girl,  toddling  about  in  a  big  bonnet. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  paragraph  in  Leslie's  autobiogra- 
phy, about  Landseer  afler  he  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  "Edwin  Landseer,"  he  says,  **who 
entered  the  Academy  very  early,  was  a  pretty  little  curly- 
headed  boy,  and  he  attracted  Fuseli's  attention  by  his 
talents  and  gentle  manners.  Fuseli  would  look  round  for 
him  and  say,  <  Where  is  mv  little  dog-hoy  f ' " 

The  few  words  tell  their  storv,  and  at  the  sane  time 
reveal  the  kind  heart  of  the  writer,  who  all  his  life  seems 
to  have  admired  and  loved  his  younger  companion,  of 
whom  there  is  frequent  mention  in  his  books.  "  Art  may 
be  learnt,  but  can*t  be  taught/'  says  I^slie,  as  the  elder 
Landseer  had  said.  "  Under  Fuseli's  wise  neglect  Wilkie, 
Mulready,  £tty,  Landseer,  and  Haydon  distinguished 
themselves,  and  were  the  better  for  not  beins:  made  all 
alike  by  teaching,  if  indeed  that  could  have  been  done." 

Fuseli's  system  seems  to  have  been  to  come  in  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  and  to  sit  reading  nearly  the  whole  time 
he  remained  with  the  -students;  and  here  1  cannot  help 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  his  gentle  vindication,  Leslie 
himself  followed  a  very  different  method.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  tau^rht  young  painters  he  used  to  say  very  little, 
but  '*  he  would  take  the  brushes  and  the  palette  himself  and 
■how  them  a  great  deal,"  says  his  son  George. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  little  dog -hoy  Twho 
was  only  some  nineteen  years  old)  set  up  in  life  for  him- 
self, hiring  a  tiny  little  cottage  with  a  studio  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  district  even  now  is  silent  and  unenclosed  in 
many  places.  In  those  days  it  must  have  been  almost  a 
country  pla(;e.  A  garden  paling  divided  the  painter  and 
hit  voung  household  from  friendly  neighbors;  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  his  sister  and  housekeeper  in  those  youthful 
days,  has  told  us  of  pleasant  early  times  and  nefghborly 
meetings  before  the  great  eddying  wave  of  life  and  popu- 
larity had  reached  the  quiet  place ;  while  the  young  man 
works  and  toils  at  his  art,  and  faces  the  early  difficulties 
and  anxieties  that  oppress  him,  and  that  even  his  fairy 
gif^  cannot  altogether  avert. 

In  one  of  the  notices  upon  his  pictures  it  is  said  that  as 
a  boy  and  a  youth  he  haunted  shows  of  wild  beasts  with 
his  sketch-book,  and  the  matches  of  rat-killing  by  terriers. 
Cannot  one  picture  the  scene,  the  cruel  sport ;  the  crowd 
looking  on,  stupid  or  vulgarly  excited,  and  there,  among 
coarse  and  heavy  glances  and  dull  scowling  looks,  shines 
the  bright  young  face,  not  seeing  the  things  that  the  dull 
eyes  are  watching,  but  discerning  the  something  beyond  — 
the  world  within  the  world  —  that  life  within  common  life 
that  genius  makes  clear  to  us  ? 

What  are  the  old  legends  worth  if  this  is  not  what  they 
mean  ?  Our  Sir  Orpheus  plays,  and  men  and  animals  are 
brought  into.his  charmed  circle.  Qualities  delicate,  inde- 
scribable, sympathies  between  nature  and  human  nature 
are  revealed. 

There  is  a  description  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  *^  Trans- 
formation "  of  Donatello  and  the  animals.  The  young  count 
calls  in  the  forest,  filling  the  air  with  a  modulated  breath ; 
the  poet  describes  the  broad  dialect  —  broad  as  the  sympa- 
thies of  nature  —  in  which  the  human  brother  speaks  to 
the  inarticulate  brotherhood  that  prowl  the  woods  or  soar 
upon  the  wing;  intelligible  to  such  extent  as  to  win 
tneir  confidence ;  and  then  comes  the  description  of  their 
answer :  — 

"  Donatello  paused  two  or  three  times  and  seemed  to 
listen ;  then,  recommencing,  he  poured  his  spirit  and  life 
more  earnestly  into  the  strain ;  and,  finally  —  or  else  the 
sculptor's  hope  and  imagination  deceived  him  —  sofl  treads 
were  audible  upon  the  fallen  leaves.  There  was  a  rus- 
tling among  the  shrubbery,  a  whirr  of  wings,  moreover. 


that  hovered  in  the  air.  It  may  have  been  all  an  illoslon ; 
but  Kenyon  fancied  that  he  could  distinguish  the  stealthy, 
cat-like  movement  of  some  small  forest  citizen ;  that  he 
could  even  see  a  doubtful  shadow  if  not  really  its  mb- 
stance.  But  all  at  once,  whatever  might  be  the  reaaoo, 
there  ensued  a  hurried  rush  and  scamper  of  little  feet." 

Some  such  art  as  Donatello's  must  have  belonged  to  onr 
Sir  Edwin. 

There  is  a  world  to  which  some  favored  spirits  belong 
by  natural  right ;  others,  more  distant  from  its  simple  in- 
spiration, want  the  interpreter  who  is  to  tell  them  the 
meaning  of  those  sudden  brown  lights  and  wistful  glances ; 
those  pricking  ears  and  tails  a-quiver ;  those  black  confidr 
ing  noses,  humorous  and  simple,  snuffing  and  sniffing  the 
heathery  breezes.  It  is  he  who  has  summoned  those  atde 
feet  for  us,  coming,  as  in  Donatello's  charm,  suddenly 
scampering  down  the  mountain  pass  ;  we  seem  to  hear  Um 
sentle  flurry ;  or  again,  we  are  on  the  mountain  itself;  the 
ngures  lie  motionless  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  the  stag  is 
unconscious  and  quietly  grazing,  in  branching  dignity ;  h 
is  the  little  doe,  watchful,  with  sweet,  uphpricked  heed, 
who  is  turning  to  give  the  alarm ;  or  again  it  mar  be  a 
tranquil  mist  through  which  the  light  forms  are  passing;  or 
a  stag  wounded  and  trailing  across  the  sunset  waters  to  die. 

Who  does  not  know  the  picture  called  "  Suspense  ;**  the 
noble  hound  watching  at  his  master's  closed  door?^  The 
painter  has  painted  a  whole  heart,  tender  reproach,  silenos, 
steady  trust,  anxious  patience.  The  theme  is  utterly  pathetic, 
and  tells  its  story  straight  to  the  bysUnder;  the  door  Ji 
closed  fast  and  will  never  open  ;  tie  frayed  feather  ftoa 
the  master's  plume  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  nwl 
have  been  carried  bv,  for  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  opon 
the  feather  and  another  on  the  floor  beyond,  and  the  help- 
less tender  friend  has  been  shut  out.'  I  can  b>u^^<^  iniaf- 
ine  any  picturo  more  tranquil,  more  pathetic.  Wno  that 
has  ever  oeen  shut  out,  but  will  understand  the  pang? 

And  then,  acain,  what  home-like  glimpses  ao  we  oee 
to  Landseer  —  be  has  painted  warmth,  content,  and  fidel- 
ity. Ijook  at  that  fireside  party ;  the  tender  contentasent 
of  the  collie,  whose  faithful  nose  is  guarding  the  old  ihw- 
herd's  slippers ;  or  the  highland  breakfast  scene,  wi^ro 
gentle,  almost  maternal,  liumors ;  the  baby,  the  proed 
mother,  the  little  fat  puppies  that  are  a  pleasure  to  behoU. 
In  the  well-known  painting  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Lift 
Mourner,"  the  pathos  consists  as  much  in  that  which  !• 
not  as  in  that  whi<'.h  is  there.  The  dog  with  silent  cue 
rests  his  head  upon  the  lonely  coffin.  He  does  not  nndsr* 
stond  very  much  about  it  all ;  life  he  can  undersUnd,  not 
death.  His  feeling  is  more  touching  in  its  incompleteBeM 
than  if  he  could  grasp  anything  bejond  the  present  stnii|i 
wistful  moment,  is  there  aspiration  in  such  n  plctnrsi 
There  is  natural  religion  most  certainly,  as  there  nof^^ 
in  all  true  nature.  No  saint  depicted  in  agony,  no  paiBtco 
miracle,  could  give  a  more  vivia  realization  of  simple  ■i^ 
ural  feeling,  of  the  mysterious  love  and  fidelity  ^^*ch bh 
life,  and  which  the  very  dog  can  understand,  as  he  silent^ 
watches  by  his  old  master's  coffin. 

As  I  write,  a  friend  is  sayine  that  some  people  compUs, 
and  not  without  justice,  that  Landseer,  in  some  Instaaee^ 
makes  his  animals  almost  too  human.  The  plctnrsji 
Uncle  Tom  and  his  wife  in  chains  has  been  instaB«& 
In  the  "  Triumph  of  Comus  "  the  blending  of  animal  m 
human  nature  is  almost  painful  to  look  at,  and  it  is  e^i^ 
lief  to  turn  from  its  nightmare-like  vividness  to  Asj 
peaceful  cliffs  hinging  on  the  wall  beyond,  where  thefcsii 
daylight  comes  over  the  crisping  waters,  where  the  c^ws 
are  at  play  and  the  sheep  grazing  at  the^  cannon  ino<^ 

One  can  recognize  in  some  of  the  earlier  pnintinM  ■ 
Sir  Edwin  the  impression  of  the  mental  companiondtV* 
those  who  influenced  the  school  of  art  at  the  ^E^'^'^ 
of  this  century.  Regarding  this,  the  school  of  WflU^  • 
Mulready,  I  can  only  turn  once  more  to  Leslie's  temMfil* 
criticisms.  "  Every  great  painter,"  he  says,  •*  carnsi  • 
into  a  world  of  his  own,  where,  if  we  give  oorselires  iiP  » 
his  guidance,  we  shall  find  much  enjoyment,  Imt  tfj 
cavil  at  every  step,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  n  greater  ft* 
in  ourselves  than  any  we  can  discover  in  him. 
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We  do  not  lower  6xa  individuality  because  we  submit 
for  a  time  and  learn  to  see  life  from  different  points  of 
Tiew.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  say  that  every  be- 
'ginner  who  has  anything  in  him  imitates  somebody  else  at 
firsty  and  a  true  and  original  worker  does  not  lose,  but 
gains,  by  merging  himself  for  a  time  into  the  spirit  of 
others. 

The  school  which  preceded  Edwin    Landseer  was  » 
placid  and  practical  school,  looking  for  harmonies  rather 
than  for  contrasts,  somewhat  wanting  in  emotion  and  vivid- 
ness of  feeling.    The  meteor-like  Turner  blazed  across  the 
path  of  these  quiet  students  without  inspiring  them  with 
his  own  dazzling  and  breathless  grasp  of  time  and  light. 
Leslie,  writing  of  art,  looks  back  wistfully  to  the  times  of 
Stotjiart,  Fuseli,  of  Wilkie,  Lawrence,  Etty,  and  Constable  ; 
but,  with  all  their  harmony  of  color  and  merits  of  natural 
expression,,  they  do  not  strike  the  human  chords  that  Sir 
Eawin  has  struck  in  his  highest  moments  of  inspiration. 
This  much  one  cannot  deny :  that  his  pictures  are  unequal, 
sometimes  over-crowded,  sometimes  wanting  in  tone  and 
color  ;  there  are  subjects  too  which  seem  scarce  worthy  of 
his  consummate  pencil.    His  very  popularity  is  a  hard  test, 
and  constant  reproduction  of  his  pictures  on  every  wall 
must  needs  blunt  their  fresh  interest     But  this  is  hyper- 
criticism.     How  many  blank  Tront  parlors,  how  many  long 
doll  passages  and  tiresome  half  hours  of  life  has  he  changed 
and  brightened.    Remembering  some  of  these  half  hours, 
one  could  almost  wish  that  none  but  pleasant  associations 
miv[ht  belong  to  those  familiar  apparitions  of  playful  paws 
and  trustful  noses.    A  pretty  little  page  returning  from 
the  chase  was  the  play»$llow  of  our  own  early  life ;  the 
sun  fell  on  his  innocent  head  as  he  hung  on  the  wall  of 
our  high-perched  Paris  home.    Here,  by  a  foggier  fireside, 
the  children  grow  up  companionably  with  the  dear  big 
dog  that  is  saving  the  little  child  from  the  sea.    It  was 
the  beneficent  painter  himself  who  sent  this  big  dog  to 
live  with  us,  with  a  firiendly  cipher  in  a  comer  of  the 
firame. 

A  friend  has  told*  us  the  story  of  another  dog  bestowed 
by  the  same  kind  hand :  "  About  ten  years  a^o  Sir  Edwin 
wished  me  to  keep  a  dog,  thinking  that  when  I  came  home 
I  should  not  be  so  lonely ;  he  also  said  that  he  would  look 
for  one  for  me  himself.  I  told  him  that  my  business  occupa- 
tionf  would  not 'allow  me  to  give  a  dog  proper  attention, 
mod  although  Sir  Edwin  mentioned  the  subject  more  than 
once  I  still  refused.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  came 
to  dine  with  me  one  day,  and  when  he  arrived  he  brought 
a  beautifullv  finished  picture  of  a  do^,  saying,  "  Here,  H.,  I 
have  brou^nt  you  a  parlor  boarder ;  I  hope  you  won't  turn 
him  out  ot  doors.' " 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  in  a  charmingly  written  no- 
tice, describes  Sir  Edwin's  manner  of  working  :  — 

**  His  method  of  composition  was  remarkably  like  Scott's 
except  in  the  point  of  the  early  rising  of  the  latter.  Land- 
seer went  late  to  bed  and  rose  very  late  —  coming  down  to 
breakfast  at  noon  ;  but  he  had  been  composing  perhaps  for 
hours.  Scott  declared  that  the  most  fertile  moments  for 
resources,  in  invention  especially,  were  those  between 
■leeping  and  waking,  or  rather  before  opening  the  eyes 
from  sleep,  while  the  brain  was  wide  awake.    This,  much 

S'olongea,  was  Landseer's  tiine  for  composing  his  pictures. 
is  conception  once  complete,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
rapidity  of  his  execution.    In  his  best  days,  before  his 
•ense  of  failing  eyesight  and  the  rivalsbip  of  rising  pre- 
Haphaelite  art  aggravated  his  painful  fastidiousness,  his 
rapidity  was  quite  as  marvellous  as  Scott's.     The  speed 
was  owicg  to  decision,  and  his  decision  was  owing  to  the 
thorough  elaboration  of  his  subject  in  his  mind  before  he 
committed  it  to  the  management  of  his  masterly  hand." 
The  stories  are  numberless  of  the'  rapidity  with  which  he 
executed  his  work.     There  are  two  little  King  Charles'  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  wonders  of  completeness 
mnd  masterly  painting,  whose  skins  are  silk,  whose  eyes 
^leam  with  licht.    They  were  said  to  have  been  painted  in 
two  days.    I  have  read  somewhere  also  the  melancholy  fact 
in  addition  that  both  the  poor  little  creatures  died  by  vio- 
lent deaths* 


The  Daily  News  quotes  a  rabbit  picture  exhibited  in  the 
British  Gallery  under  which  Sir  Eawin  wrote  *<  painted  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour."  - 

The  first  time  I  was  ever  in  Sir  Edwin's   studio  was 
about  twelve  years  ago,  when  we  drove  there  one  summer's 
day  with  my  father  to  see  a  picture  of  the  "  Highland 
Flood,"  just  then  completed.    We  came  away  talking  of 
the  picture,  touched  by  the  charm  and  the  kindness  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  laden  with  the  violets  from  the  gar- 
den, which  he  had  given  us.     Another  time  the  master 
was  no  longer  there,  but  his  house  still  opened  hospitably 
with  a  kind  greeting  for  old  days'  sake  from  those  who  had 
belonged  to  nim,  and  who  had  known  my  father.    We  were 
let  in  at  the  side  gate.    There  stood  the  great  white  house 
that  we  remembered ;  we  crossed  the  garden,  where  the 
dead  leaves  were  still  heaped,  and  some  mist  was  hanging 
among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so  by  an  en- 
trance lined  with  pictures  into  the  great  studio  once  more, 
where  all  the  memories  and  pictures  were  crowding,  hang- 
ing to  the  walls,  piled  against  the  easels.     We  seemed  to 
be  walking  into  the  shrine  of  a  long  life,  and  one  almoet 
felt  ashamed,  and  as  if  one  were  surprising  its  secrets.     All 
about  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling  were  time-stains  spread- 
ing in  a  dim  veil ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  hated  whitewash, 
and  that  he  would  never  allow  any  workman  but 'himself 
about  the  place.    It  seemed  to  me  at  first  as  if  the  cloud  of 
his  later  days  still  hung  about  the  room,  where  he  had  suf- 
fered so  many  cruel  hours ;  but,  looking  again,  there  were 
his  many  bright  and  sweet  fancies  meeting  us  on  every 
side,  and  the  gloom  suddenlpr  dispelled.     Everywhere  are 
beautiful  and  charming    things,  that  strike   one  as  one 
looks.     Perhaps  it  is  a  tender  little  calf  s  head  tied  by  its 
nose,  perhaps  a  fiock  of  sheep  against  a  soft  gray  sky. 
There  are  old  companions  over  the  chimney.  Sir  Roderick 
and  David  Roberts  looking  out  of  a  gloom  of  paint ;  there 
is  a  lion  roaring  among  the  rocks  that  seems  to  fill  the  room 
with  its  din. 

As  we  look  round  we  see  more  pictures  and  sketches  of 
every  description.  There  is  a  little  princess,  in  green  vel- 
vet, feeding  a  great  Newfoundland  dog ;  there  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  young  man  dying  in  some  calm  distant  place, 
with  a  little  quivering  living  dog  upon  his  knee,  looking  up 
into  his  face;  near  to  this  stands  a  lovely  little  sketch 
about  which  Miss  Landseer  told  us  a  little  story.  One 
day  the  painter  was  at  work  when  they  came  hurriedly  to 
tell  him  that  the  Queen  was  riding  up  to  his  garden-gate, 
and  wbhed  him  to  come  out  to  her.  He  was  to  see  her 
mounted  upon  her  horse  for  a  picture  he  was  to  paint. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  some  fanciful  little  story  out  of  a  fairer 
tale,  or  some  old-world  legend.  The  young  painter  at  his 
art ;  the  young  queen  cantering  up,  followed  by  her  court, 
and  passing  on,  and  the  sketch  remaining  to  tell  the  story. 
He  has  painted  in  the  old  archway  at  Windsor  Castle ;  the 
light  and  queenly  figure  is  drifting  from  beneath  it,  other 
people  are  followinz,  the  sun  is  snining.  Many  of  these 
sketches  are  hasty,  but  there  is  not  one  uiat  does  not  bear 
traces  of  the  master's  hand. 

We  all  know  Sir  Joshua's  often-quoted  answer  to  Lord 
Holland,  when  he  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  paintr 
ing  his  picture. 

*'  All  my  life,"  Is  written  in  many  a  picture,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten indeed  in  many  a  face.  Take  the  likeness  of  Gibson, 
with  his  keen  downcast  head,  simple,  manly,  and  refined. 
Is  not  his  whole  life  written  there  ?  With  the  thrUl  of  this 
noble  portrait  rises  a  vision  within  a  vision  of  another  stu- 
dio miles  and  years  away.  The  click  of  the  workman's 
hammer  comes  echoing  through  Roman  sunshine  —  tlie 
marble  dust  is  lying  in  a  heap  at  our  feet — there  stands 
the  sculptor  in  his  working  dress,  pointing  to  the  band  of 
color  in  the  Venus'  waving  hair. 

There  is  another  portrait  in  the  room,  to  which  the 
painter  has  given  all  his  best  and  noblest  work.  He  has 
opened  his  magic  box  —  Pandofa's  was  nothing  to  it  —  and 
there  stands  a  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  endowed  with 
a  gentle  might  of  grace,  of  womanly  instinct  and  beauty. 
The  baby's  little  foot  is  caught  in  the  lacework  of  the 
shawl ;  the  mother's  face  is  turned  a^ide.    It  is  a  charming 
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group,  refined,  full  of  sentiment.  But  for  all  women  Ed- 
win Landseer  had  this  courteous  feeling  of  manly  deference. 
There  is  a  Highland  mother  sitting  with  a  little  Highland 
baby  in  her  arms  among  limpid  grays  and  browns ;  there 
is  a  lovely  marchioness  with  a  dear  little  chubby  innocent- 
eyed  baby  upon  her  knee.  It  is  all  the  same  feeling,  the 
same  erace  and  tenderness  of  expression. 

Ruskin  describes  somewhere  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  a  true  artist  should  set  to  work.  Sham  art  concocts 
its  effect  bit  b^  bit ;  it  puts  in  a  light  here,  a  shade  diere ; 
piles  on  beauties,  rubs  in  sentiment.  The  true  painter  will 
receive  the  impression  straight  from  the  subject,  and  then, 
keeping  to  that  precious  impression,  works  upon  it  with  all 
his  skill  and  power  of  attention.  Anybo<^  can  under- 
stand the  difference.  Even  great  artists  like  Landseer 
sometimes  punt  pictures  out  of  tune  with  their  own  na- 
tures, where  the  painter's  skill  is  evident,  and  his  industry, 
but  his  heart  is  not. 

But  here  is  his- heart  in  manv  a  delightful  sketch  and 
completed  work  :  in  the  "  lovable  dogs'  heads,"  that  my 
companion  liked  so  much,  with  eyes  flashing  and  melting 
from  the  canvas ;  in  the  pointer's  creeping  along  the 
ground;  in  the  sportsmanlike  eagerness  and  stir  of  the 
^*  otter-hunt ; "  in  the  tender  uplifted  paw  of  the  little  dog 
talking  to  Godiva  s  horse ;  in  many  a  sketch  and  completed 
picture. 

When  Landseer  first  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell,  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  nor  had  he  ever  been  able  to 
save  any  money,  but  under  this  excellent  and  experienced 
good  advice  and  management  the  painter's  affairs  became 
more  flourishing.  When  Mr.  Bell  died,  his  partner  devoted 
himself,  as  he  had  done,  to  Sir  Edwin's  interests.  The 
little  old  cottage  had  been  added  to  and  enlarged  mean- 
while, the  great  studio  was  built,  the  park  was  enclosed, 
the  pictures  and  prints  multiplied  and  spread,  the  painter's 
popularity  grew. 

One  wonderful  —  never  to  be  forgotten  —  night,  my 
father  took  us  to  see  some  ereat  ladies  in  their  dresses  go- 
ing to  the  Queen's  fancy  oall.     We  drove  to House 

(it  is  all  very  vague  and  dazzlingly  indistinct  in  my  mind). 
•We  were  shown  into  a  great  empty  room,  and  almost  im- 
mediately some  doors  were  flung  open,  there  came  a  blaze 
of  li^ht,  a  burst  of  laughing  voices,  and  from  a  many- 
twinxling  dinner-table  rose  a  company  that  seemed,  to  our 
unaccustomed  eyes,  as  if  all  the  pictures   in   Hampton 
Court  had  come  to  life.     The  chairs  scraped  back,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  advanced  together  over  the  shining 
floors.    I  can  remember  their  high  heels  clicking  on  the 
floor :  they  were  in  the  dress  of  the  court  of  Kino^  Cbarles 
n.,   the   ladies  beautiful,  dignified,  and  excited.    There 
was  one,  lovely  and  animated,  in  yellow ;  1  remember  her 
pearls  shining.     Another  seemed  to  us  even  more  beauti- 
ful, as  she  crossed  the  room  all  dressed  in  black  —  but  she, 
I  think,  was  not  going  to  the  ball ;  and  then  somebody  be- 
gan to  say,  *'  Sir  Edwin  has  promised  to  rouge  them,"  and 
then  everybody  to  call  out  for  him,  and  there  was  also  an 
outcry  about  his  moustaches  that  **  really  must  be  shaved 
off,"  for  they  were  not  in  keeping  with  his  dre-s.    Then, 
as  in  a  dream,  we  went  off  to  some  other  great  house,  Bath 
House,  perhaps,    where    one    lady,   more    magnificently 
dressed  than  all  the  others,  was  sitting  in  a  wax-lighted 
dressing-room,  in  a  sumotuous  sort  of  conscious  splendor, 
and  just  behind  her  chair  stood  a  smiling  gentleman,  also 
in  court  dress,  whom  my  farther  knew,  and   he  held  up 
something  in  one  hand  and  laughed,  and  said  he  must  ^o 
back  to  the  house  from  whence  we  came,  and  the  lady 
thanked  him  and  called  him  Sir  Edwin.     We  could  not 
understand  who  this  S'r  Edwin  was,  who  seemed  to  be 
wherever  we  went.    Nor  why  he  should  put  on  the  rouge. 
Then  the  majestic  lady  showed  iis  her  beautiful  jewelled 
shoe,  and  one  person,  who  it  was  I  cannot  remember,  sud- 
denly fell  on  her  knees  exclaiming,  '*  Oh,  let  me  kiss  it." 
Then  a  fairy  thundering  chariot  carried  off  this  splendid 
lady,  and  the  nosegays  of  the  hanging  footmen  seemed  to 
scent  the  air  as  the  equipage  drove  off  under  the  covered 
way.     Perha])S  a*)l  this  is  only  a  dream,  but  I  think  it  is 


true :  for  there  was  again  a  third  house  where  we  found 
more  pictures  alive,  two  beautiful  young  pictures  and  their 
mother,  for  whom  a  parcel  was  brought  in  post-haste  con- 
taining a  jewel  all  dropping  with  pearls.  Events  seem  so 
vivid  when  people  are  nameless  —  are  only  faces  not  lives, 
when  nil  life  is  an  impression.  That  evening  was  always 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  live  fairy  tale  that  we  ever 
lived,  and  that  ball  more  brilliant  than  any  we  ever  be- 
held. 

No  wonder  Edwin  Landseer  liked  the  society  of  these 

f:ood-natured  and  splendid  people,  and  no  wonder  ther 
iked  his.  To  be  a  delightful  companion  is  in  itself  no  small 
gift.  Edwin  Landseer's  compan^  was  a  wonder  of  charm- 
ing gayety.  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  it  with  the 
pnde  he  used  to  take  in  the  gifts  of  others. 

I  see  a  note  about  nothing  at  all  Iving  on  the  table, 
which  a  friend  has  sent  amon^  some  others  of  sadder  im- 
port; but  it  seems  to  give  a  picture  of  a  day's  work,  writ- 
ten as  it  is  with  *'  the  palette  in  the  other  hand,"  at  tHe 
time  of  Sir  Edwin's  health  of  labor  and  popularity. 

'<I  shall  like  to  be  scolded  by  you,"  he  writes.  "This 
eve  I  dine  with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  have  to  go  to  Lord 
Londesborough's  after  the  banquet,  and  then  to  come  back 
here  to  R.  A.  I^slie,  who  has  a  family  hop  —  which  1  am 
afraid  will  entirely  fill  up  my  time,  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  say  yes.  Pray  give  me  another  op- 
portunity. 

"  Written,  with  my  palette  in  the  other  hand,  in  honest 

hurry." 

Perhaps  Edwin  Landseer  was  the  first  among  mod- 
em painters  who  restored  the  old  traditions  of  a  certain 
sumptuous  habit  of  living  and  association  with  great  per- 
sons. The  charm  of  manner  of  which  kind  Leslie  spoke 
put  him  at  ease  in  a  world  where  charm  of  manner  is  not 
without  its  influence,  and  where  his  brilliant  pfts  and 
high-minded  scrupulous  spirit  made  him  deservedly  loved, 
trusted,  and  popular.  To  artistic  natures  especially,  there 
is  something  almost  irresistible  in  the  attraction  of  beauty 
and  calm  leisure  —  refinement.  They  «eem  to  say  more  per- 
haps than  such  things  are  really  worth  in  themselves  —  a 
lovely  marchioness  leaving  her  world  of  brilliant  converssr 
tion  and  well-rubbed  plate  and  beautifully  dressed  compan- 
ions of  high  rank  to  devote  herself  to  a  little  baby,. or  to 
tend  some  gentle  home  affection,  is  certainly  a  more  at- 
tractive impersonation  of  domesticity  than  the  worried  and 
untidy  materfamilias  in  the  suburban  villa  who  has  been 
wearily  and  ignobly  struggling  witli  a  rasid-of-all-work, 
and  whose  way  of  loving  and  power  of  affection  is  so  hur- 
ried and  distracted  by  economies  of  every  sort. 

Lords  and  ladies  have  to  thank  the  intellectual  classes 
for  many  of  the  things  that  make  their  homes  delightful 
and  complete  ;  for  the  noble  pictures  on  their  walls,  the 
books  that  speak  to  them,  the  arts  that  move  them  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  intelligent  elapses  might  in  their  turn  learn  to 
adorn  their  own  homes  with  somethmg  of  the  living  art 
which  belonas  to  many  of  these  well-bred  people,  who 
sometimes  win  the  best  loved  of  the  workers  away  from 
their  companions,  and  make  them  welcome.  No  wonder 
that  men  not  otherwise  absorbed  by  home  ties  aredelighttd 
and  charmed  by  a  sense  of  artistic  fitness  and  tranquillity, 
which  surely  might  be  more  widely  spread,  by  a  certain 
gentleness  and  deference  that  often  strike  one  as  wanting 
among  many  good,  wise,  and  true-hearted  people,  who 
might  with  advantage  improve  their  own  manner  and  their 
wives'  happiness  by  some  admixture  of  chivalry  in  the 
round  of  their  honest  hard-working  existence. 

A  friend  has  sent  me  the  following  pages,  which  de- 
scribe Sir  Edwin  at  this  time,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  them  here  as  they  "have  come  to  me. 

•'  *  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,'  was  not 
applicable  to  Landseer.  Though  not  one  of  its  greatest  men, 
he  was  a  man  of  acknowledicd  genlu!«,  and  was  courted, 
admired,  made  much  of,  by  all  who  knew  him.  *  Landaeor 
will  be  with  us,'  was  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  join 
many  a  social  board,  where  his  wit,  gayety,  and  peculiar 
powers  of  mimicry  ren<lered  him  a  delightful  guest.     But  I 
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am  speaking  of  him  as  he  appeared  before  the  fine  spirit 
was  darkened  by  one  of  the  Heaviest  of  calamities  I 

"  Landseer's  perceptions  of  character  were  remarkably 
acute.  Not  only  did  he  know  what  was  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  dogs,  but  he  could  read  pretty  closely  into  those 
of  men  and  women  also.  The  love  of  truth  was  an  instinct 
with  him ;  his  common  phrase  about  those  he  estimated 
highly  was  that  '  they  had  the  true  ring.'  This  was  most 
applicable  to  himself ;  there  was  no  allov  in  his  metal ;  he 
was  true  to  himself  and  to  others.  This  was  proved  in 
many  passages  of  his  life,  when  nearly  submergea  by  those 
disappointments  and  troubles  which  are  more  especially 
felt  by  sensitive  organizations  such  as  that  which  it  was  his 
fortune  —  or  misfortune  —  to  possess.  It  was  a  pity  that 
Landseer,  who  might  have  done  so  much  for  the  good  of 
animal  kind,  never  wrote  on  the  subject  of  their  treatment. 
He  had  a  strong  feeling  against  the  way  some  do^rs  are  tied 
np,  only  allowed  their  freedom  now  and  then.  He  used  to 
say  a  man  would  fare  better  tied  up,  than  a  dog,  because 
the  former  can  take  his  coat  off,  but  a  dog  lives  m  his  for- 
ever. He  declared  a  tied-up  dog,  without  dally  exercise, 
goes  mad,  or  dies,  in  three  years.  His  wonderful  power 
over  dogs  is  well  known.  An  illustrious  lady  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he  gained  this  knowledge.  *  By  peeping 
into  their  hearts  ma'am,'  was  his  answer.  I  remember 
once  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  mesmeric  attraction 
he  possessed  with  them.  A  large  party  of  his  friends  were 
with  him  at  his  house  in  St.  John's  Wood;  his  servant 
opened  the  door ;  three  or  four  dogs  rushed  in,  one  a  very 
fierce-looking  mastiff.  We  ladies  recoiled,  but  there  was 
no  fear ;  the  creature  bounded  up  to  Land  seer,  treated  him 
like  an  old  friend,  with  most  expansive  demonstrations  of 
delight  Some  one  remarking  <  how  fond  the  dog  seemed 
of  him,'  he  said,  *  I  never  saw  it  before  in  my  life.' 

"  Would  that  horse-trainers  could  have  learned  from  him 
how  horses  could  be  broken  in  or  trained  more  easily  by 
kindness  than  hj  cruelty.  Once  when  visiting  him  he 
came  in  from  his  meadow  looking  somewhat  dishevelled 
and  tired.    *  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  '  we  asked  him. 

*  Only  teaching  some  horses  tricks  for  Astley's,  and  here  is 
my  whip,'  he  said,  showing  us  a  piece  of  sugar  in  his  hand. 
He  said , that  breaking-in  horses  meant  more  often  break- 
ini^  their  hearts,  and  robbing  them  of  all  their  spirit. 

*<  Innumerable  are  the  instances,  if  I  had  the  space,  I  could 
give  you  of  his  kind  and  wise  laws  respecting  the  treatment 
of  the  animal  world,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  preserved 
for  the  large  portion  of  the  world  who  love,  ana  wish  to 
ameliorate,  the  condition  of  their  *  poor  relations.' 

**  There  were  few  studios  formerly  more  charming  to  visit 
than  Landseer's.  Besides  the  genial  artist  and  his  beauti- 
ful pictures,  the  habitues  of  his  workshop  (as  he  called  it) 
belonged  to  the  ^lite  of  London  society,  especially  the  men 
of  wit  and  distinguished  talents  —  none  more  often  there 
than  D'Orsay,  with  his  good-humored  face,  his  ready  wit, 
and  delicate  flattery.  » Landseer,'  he  would  call  out  at  his 
entrance,  *  keep  the  dogs  off  me '  (the  painted  ones)  ;  *  I 
want  to  come  in,  and  some  of  them  will  bite  me  —  and  that 
fellow  in  de  corner  is  growling  furiously.'  Another  day 
he  seriously  asked  me  for  a  pin,  and  when  I  presented  it  to 
him  and  wished  to  know  why  he  wanted  it,  he  replied,  *  to 
take  de  thorn  out  of  dat  d(i's  foot ;  do  you  not  see  what 
pain  he  is  in  ? '  I  never  look  at  the  picture  now  without 
this  other  picture  rising  before  me.  Then  there  was  Mul- 
ready,  still  looking  upon  Landseer  as  the  young  student, 
and  fearing  that  all  this  incense  would  spoil  him  for  future 
work  ;*and  Fonblanque,  who  maintained  from  first  to  last 
that  he  was  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  when  at  the 
ejdiibition  of  some  of  Landseer's  later  works,  he  heard  it 
said,  *Tbey  were  not  equal  to  his  former  ones,'  he  ex- 
claimed in  his  own  happy  manner,  *  It  is  hard  upon  Land- 
seer to  flog  him  with  his  own  laurels.' 

•  "  But,  dear  A ,  I  am  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  letter ; 

you  asked  me  to  write  some  of  my  impressions  about  Land- 
seer, and  I  am  sure  vou  and  all  his  friends  will  forgive  me 
for  being  verbose  when  recalling,  not  only  the  great  gifts, 
but  delightful  qualities  of  our  lost  friend." 

Here  is  one  of  his  early  letters  to  this  lady  :  — 


February  2,  1856. 
"  Dear ,  I  must  not  allow  more  time  to  vanish 


without  thanking  you  for  that  old  friendly  note  of  yours,  re- 
read  some  days  ago.  I  fully  expected  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally on  Wednesday  last,  only  it  was  the  wrong  eve.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  brother 
Charles  is  so  much  better.  The  seaside  has  put  htm  on  his 
legs  again.  When  are  you  to  be  at  home?  Remember 
me  to  Mr.  Craufurd  and  his  darling  daughter. 

**  Believe  me  gratefully  and  sincerely  yours." 

"  My  worn-out  old  pencil  will  work  with  friendly  glad- 
ness in  an  old  friend's  service,"  he  writes  to  my  father,  who 
had  asked  him  to  draw  a  sketch  for  the  CornhiU  Magazine. 
Elsewhere  will  be  read  the  fac-simile  of  a  second  letter  he 
sent  him  on  the  same  subject.     Some  years  after :  — 

"  I  quite  forgot  that  I  dined  with  a  group  of  doctors  (a 
committee)  at  two  o'clock.  R.  A.  business  after  dinner. 
This  necessity  prevents  me  kissing  hands  before  your  de- 
parture. Don't  become  too  Italian ;  don't  speak  broken 
English  to  your  old  friends  on  your  return  to  our  village, 
where  you  will  find  no  end  of  us  charmed  to  have  you  back 
again  ;  and  amongst  them,  let  me  say,  you  will  find  old  E. 
L.  sincerely  glad  to  see  his  unvarying  K.  P.  once  more  by 
that  old  fireside." 

So  he  writes  in  '63  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  the  notes 
already  given  here.  There  is  the  *'  true  ring,"  as  he  him- 
self says,  in  these  faithful  greetings  continued  through  a 
lifetime.  And  now  that  the  life  is  over,  the  friend  still 
seems  there,  and  his  hand  stretches  faithfully  from  the  lit- 
tle blue  page.     He  writes  again,  September  2,  1864  :  — 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  bring  Mrs.  Brookfield  to  my 
lion  studio  to-morrow  between  five  and  six  o'clock?  I 
have  forgotten  her  address,  or  would  not  trouble  you. 
Have  you  still  got  that  cruel  dagger  in  your  sleeve  ?  If 
you  can  also  lasso  my  friend  Brookfield  I  shall  be  grateful, 
and  beg  you  to  believe  me  your  used-up  old  friend, 

"  E.  L." 

A  little  later  I  find  a  note  written  in  better  spirits.  His 
work  is  done,  and  those  great  over-weighing  sphinxes  are 
no  longer  upon  his  mind. 

*'  The  colossal  clay,"  he  says,  "  is  now  in  Baron  Maro- 
chetti's  hands,  casting  in  metal.  When  No.  2  is  in  a  re- 
spectable condition,  remind  me  of  Colonel  Hamley's  kind 
and  highly  flattering  desire  to  see  my  efforts.  We  can,  on 
the  3d,  discuss  pictures,  lions,  and  friends. 

Yours  always,  E.  L." 

What  efforts  his  work  had  cost  him,  and  what  a  price  he 
paid  for  that  which  he  achieved,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  to  another  correspondent,  which  was  written  about 
this  time :  — 

"  Dear  H.,"  he  says,  *'  I  am  much  surprised  by  your  note. 
The  plates,  large  vignettes,  are  all  the  same  size.  The 
sketches  from  which  tney  were  engraved  for  the  deer  stalk- 
ing work  being  done  in  a  sketch-bK>ok  of  a  particular  shape 
and  size.  Those  of  the  O  form  all  the  same,  as  also  the 
others.  I  have  got  quite  trouble  enough;  ten  or  twelve 
pictures  about  which  I  am  tortured,  and  a  large  national 

monument  to  complete If   I  am   bothered  about 

everything  and  anything,  no  matter  what,  I  know  my  head 
will  not  stand  it  much  longer." 


*^  I  cannot 
says,  writing 
you  will  find 
the  kindness 
kindly  call  on 
you  are  kind 
it  is  one  long 
freely  given. 


even  leave  off  to  read  Gosling's  letter,"  he 

to  this  same  T.  H.    "  If  you  wul  call  at  three 

me."     Then  again,  in  another  note,  "  Have 

to  read  the  enclosed.     Perhaps  you  could 

the  party."    Then  comes,  "  the  matter  which 

enough  to  express  willingness  to  look  into ; " 

recoil  of  good  advice  rendered  and  gratitude 

Elsewhere  Landseer  writes  to  this  same  cor- 
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[Jakuabt  24, 


I  hope  you  have  found  Mr.  B.  mnd  the  maids  reiiActfilllj 
My  dear  JeMy,  alTeutianmtely  youn^ 

"  K.  Lamdseui." 

u  to  piM  ilowly  aa  one  readi  theM  iMten 

and  depreision.    Here  ia  anotha-, 

a  few  tonch- 


retpond^nt :  "  I  have  jast  parted  from  your  friend  P.  He 
fltrongly  orged  me  Roin"  to  45,  where  I  have  heen  bo  kindly 
received  of  Uie.  I  tola  him  you  were  au  object  for  plun- 
der in  this  world,  and  that  I  was  Bshamed  of  living  on  you 
•a  others  do."  This  letter  is  written  in  a  slate  of^nervoua 
irritation  wbiuh  is  very  painful  ;  he  wishes  to  make  changes 

in  his  bouse  ;  to  build,  to  alter  the  arrangements;  be  does  '  ilateil  Stoke  Piirk,  July,  1868,  wbich 
not  know  what  to  decide  or  where  to  go ;  the  struggle  of       '~ ' 
an  over-wrought  mind  ti  beginning  to  tell.     It  in  the  pen- 
alty aome  men  must  pav  for  their  gifla  \  but  some  generous 
■ouls   may  not  think  the  price  of  a  few  weary  years  too 
great  for  a  life  of  useful  and  ennobling  work. 

The  letters  fjow  ladder  and  more  sad  as  time  gon  on. 
Miss  Landseer  has  kiodty  gent  me  some,  written  to  her  be- 
tween ISee  and  1869.     The  first  is  written  from  abroad:  — 


"  I  have  mado  up  my  mind  to  return,  to  face  the  ocean  I 
The  ireathcr  is  unfriendly  —  sharp  wind  and  spiteful  rain. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  since  my  arrival  and  during 
my  MJourn  here  I  have  been  less  well.  The  doctors  keep 
on  saying  it  is  on  the  nerves;  hereafler  they  may  be  found 


"Dkaii  Jkssy, —  Strange  enough,  but  I  have  only  jut 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  your  little  package  of  letten. 
Many  thanks  for  your  pale  green  note,  so  far  satisfactory. 
I  believe  it  is  biigt  to  yield  to  Mr.  C.'s  advice,  and  remain 
here  another  day  or  two.  It  is  on  the  cards  that  I  try  my 
boldness  by  a  run  up  to  my  home  and  back  here  the  taoM 
da;r.  It  is  quite  a  trial  for  me  to  be  away  from  the  medi- 
tation  ia   the   old    itudio  —  my   works   starring   for  my 

The  laal  letter  is  written  in  I8G9  from  Chillingham  Caa- 
tle,  where  hu  seeros  to  have  been  at  honie  and  in  aympMthy, 


Kind  Lady  E.  Peel  keeps  on  Writing  for  |  although  he  writes  so  sadly:- 


3  go  to  Villa  Lnmmermoor,  and  says  she  will  under 


tobe  i: 

take"myrecover^.~rd;3i«WgeThome.'  'Wi^'thiVfcVl-      ,   "  Verj-nnortifyio^  are   the   disappointment.   I  have  ti 
Ing,  I  am  to  leavi  thi,  to-morrow,  pass  some  hours  in  Paris      J''^*  ^  o""   ^"V  f*!^"^"?  »?  S'""   ''"P"  of  " 'i«c"l«d  »"«  « 
.■>.'..,..».        ...  .       .T  .  .     „        .       favor  oi  natural  feeling,  the  next  knocked  down  a^lL     If 

my  present  eeheme  comes  off,  I  shall  not  be  at  hooie  again 


(with  W.  B.,  in  a  helpless  state  of  ignorance  of  the  French 
language) ;  take  the  rail  to  Calais  at  ni^ht,  if  it  doe;  not  blow  i 
cats  and  doga ;  take  the  vessel  to  Dover ;  hope  to  be  home 
on  the  6lh  before  two  o'clock.  If  C.  L.  had  started  to  come 
here  he  might  have  enjoyed  untimiled  amusement  and  nov- 
«lty.  B.  M.  and  I  wrote  to  thateffect;  be  leaving  on  Sun-  . 
day  ni^ht.  ....  would  have  found  me  and  B.  M.  waiting 
hla  arrival  to  bring  him  here  to  dinner." 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Balmoral,  dated  June,  ltt6T :  — 

"The  Queen  kindly  commands  me  to  get  well  here. 
She  has  to-duy  been  twice  to  my  room  to  show  additions 
recently  added  to   her   already  rich   coUecliou  of  pholo- 

Kphs.     Why,  1  know  not,  but  since  I  have  been  in  tile   | 
(hlandi  I  have  for  the  first  time  felt  wretchedly  weak, 
without  appetite.     The  easterly  winds,  and  now  airnin  the 
tinceaaing  cold  rain,  may  possibly  account  for  my  t 


M  I  C 


t  geto 


days,  iron  mv  return  I  Gnd  myself  a  victim  tn  tha 
old  impulsive  misery,  t  shall  go  on  to  Eiitwall  Park,  ai  the 
Duchess  of  Abercorti  writes  she  will  take  every  care  ot  mft. 
Sioce  I  last  wrote  I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Dowuv 
UarchionesB  of  Waterford,  Ford  Castle,  a  splentUd  old  mI- 
fice,  which  C.  L.  would  enjoy.     Love  to  all." 

:_v  1  goon  selecting  at  hazard  from  the  letters  before  me 


broken  in  a  mild  form,  but  the  work  is  too  moch  for  ma 
The  long,  lung  walk  in  the  dark,  after  the  choti*  fired,a>nt 
rocks,  bogs,  black  moas,  and  through  torrents,  is  more  Ihn 
enough  yiir  /(ce»(j-/ue .' 

Poor  C.  has  been   very  ill  rewarded  for  hta   HiEhlaod 
'      I  miles  of  peril  on  the  rail;  end- 


enterprise.    FifU:L>n  hundred  miles  of  peril 


done  a  little  better  to-day.  The  doctor 
caatle  has  taken  me  in  hand,  and  gives  me  leave  to'dine  to- 
day with  the  Queen  and  the  '  rest  of  the  royal  family.' 
.  .  .  Flogging  would  be  mild  compared  lo  my  aufleringa. 
No  sleep,  tearful  cramp  at  night,  accompaaied  by  a  feeling 
nf  faintQess  and  distresaful  feebleness.  .  .  .  All  this  means 
Uiat  i  shall  not  he  home  on  the  7tb." 

He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Scotland  a  second  lime 
this  year,  and  writea  from  l^ochlinhart,  Dingwall :  — 

"  I  made  out  my  journey  without  pauting,  starting  on  the 
eve  of  Thursday  the  3d,  arriving  here  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day (700  miles)  the  4th.  I  confess  to  feeling  jaded  and 
tired.  The  whole  of  hills  hen-  present  to  the  eye  onf  end- 
lesa  mass  of  snow.  It  is  really  cold  and  winterly.  Unless 
the  weatlier  recovers  a  more  yenero-us  tone  I  shall  not  stay 
long,  but  at  once  return  south  to  Chillingham.  J  was 
tempted  yesterday  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Coleman  to  the  low 
ground  part  of  the  forest,  and  killed  n)y  first  shot,  at  ileer. 
I  am  paying  for  mv  boldness  to-day,  Sunday.  All  my 
joints  ache;  the  lumbago  has  reawcrted  its  unkindness;  a 
warm  bath  is  in  reijuisition,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil.  Unless 
we  have  the  comfort  of  genial  sunshine,  I  shall  not  venture 
on  getting  out.  ...  I  am  naturally  dci^iraus  to  beer  from 
you.  and  to  receive  a  report  of  the  progress  of  goings  on  at 
my  home.  We  have  here  Mr.  C.  ftl.  and  a  third  centle- 
man,  just  arrived.  Mr.  Coleman  has  returned  to  London 
on  account  of  hij  mother's  ill  health.  1  have  written  toH., 
but  in  case  he  his  not  ret-eived  my  note,  let  biin  know  my 
condition;  say  I  shall  be  very  glai  to  hear  from  him  when 
he  goes  to  Paris,  and  how  long  he  remains  in  foreign  parts. 


however,  I  have      ]e„  bad  weather  whilst  he  was  here,  without  killing  am 


deer;  finally  obliged  to  hurry  olT.  .  .  .  I  have  begged  bia 
not  to  think  of  undertaking  another  long  journey  on  myie- 
count,  even  in  the  event  of  bis  being  able  t«  lura  Imma 
.  .  .  It  ia  like  you  to  think  of  my  request  lonchiog  medi- 
cines for  the  poor  here.  .  .  .  We  have  a  dead  calm  ste 
the  wicked  weather ;  not  a  dimple  in  the  lake.  I  am  at* 
bold  yet.  Possibly  reaction  may  take  place  in  th«  qnlet  rf 
the  Itudio.  I  rhall  not  start  on  great  difficnttiea,  W  m 
I  child's  play." 


Here  ii  another  letter,  f 


n  the  fbliowing  ■] 


"  March  UOt,\Ut. 
"I  know  you  like  wat«r  better  than  oil;  bat,ias{i&arf 
your  love  ox  paper-staining,  I  venture  to  beg  your  auMi 
ance  of  these  oil    studies,  which   you  will  receive  U  a|^ 
friends  from  the  Zoo. 

■'  In  some  respe.cts  they  will  recall  the  IntereK  joa  nt 
in  my  labors  fur  the  Nelson  lions,  and  I  hope  wifl  aln}i 
remind  you  of  my  admiration  for  your  kindly  nUare,  to  Hf 
nothing  of  my  endless  obligation)  to  your  uneeaaing  dafca 
lo  aid  a  poor  old  man,  nearly  used  up. 

"  Dear  T.  II.  II-,  ever  sincerely  jonra, 

"  £.  Laxdb  ■■>.'' 


Her 


a  letter  which  ia  very  characteriatlc : — 


"l>r:A«  H.,  — I 
ins;  the  proposcil  ai  __^ 
oH'er  made  by for  the 


"  Satitrdaf  Ret, 

quite  content  with  myself  to^ 
of  our  taking  advantage  ^  *  I 
wo  picture*.    He  bai  nol^  I 
jres  in  writing,  has  ha  T   W«  ■ 


o  have  the  pictures  in  writing, 
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must  talk  it  oyer  to-morrow  if  yon  come  up  at  four  o'clock, 
or  sooner.  .  .  .  Tlie  enclosed  letters  are  most  friendly,  as 
you  will  see.  Read  them  and  bring  them  up  to-morrow. 
I  am  anything  but  well;  botherations  unfit  me  for  healthy 
work.  loa  must  pat  me  on  the  back  to-morrow;  at  the 
same  time,  if  anything  has  turned  up  more  attractive  don't 
bind  yourself  to  me. 

"  I  should  not  dislike  a  drive  or  a  walk  to-morrow  before 
dinner." 

He  writes  once  again :  "  I  have  a  great  horror  of  the 
smell  of  a  trick,  or  a  money  motive." 

**  My  dear  Hills,  —  My  health  (or  rather  condition)  is 
a  mystery  quite  beyond  human  intelligence.  I  sleep  well 
seven  hours,  and  awake  tired  and  jaded,  and  do  not  rally 
till  after  luncheon.  J.  L.  came  down  yesterday  and  did 
her  very  best  to  cheer  me.  She  led  at  nine.  ...  I  return 
to  my  own  home,  in  spite  of  a  kind  invitation  firom  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  to  meet  Princess  Louise  at  breakfast. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  free  to-morrow.  I  shall  try  and 
catch  you  for  a  little  dinner  with  me,  tho'  I  am  sure  to  find 
you  better  engaged.        Dear  H.,  ever  thine,  £.  L." 


Then  comes  the  sad  concluding  scene  —  the  long  illness 
and  the  anxious  watch.  Was  ever  any  one  more  tenderly 
nursed  and  cared  for?  Those  who  had  loved  him  in  his 
bright  wealth  of  life  now  watched  the  long  days  one  by  one 
telling  away  its  treasure.  He  was  very  weak  in  body  lat- 
terly, but  sometimes  he  used  to  go  into  the  garden  and  walk 
round  the  paths,  leaning  on  his  sister's  arm.  One  beauti- 
ful spring  morning  he  looked  up  and  safd,  "  I  shall  never 
see  the  green  leaves  again ; "  but  he  did  see  them,  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  said.  He  lived  through  another  spring.  He 
used  to  lie  in  his  studio,  where  he  would  have  liked  to  die. 
To  the  very  end  he  did  not  give  up  his  work ;  but  he  used 
to  go  on,  painting  a  little  at  a  Xime,  faithful  to  his  task. 

When  he  was  almost  at  his  worst  —  so  some  one  told  me 
—  they  gave  him  his  easel  and  his  canvas,  and  left  him 
alone  in  the  studio,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  take  up  his 
work  and  forget  his  suffering.  When  they  came  back  they 
found  that  he  had  painted  the  picture  of  a  little  lamb  lying 
beside  a  lion.  This  and  **  The  Font "  were  the  last  pictures 
ever  painted  by  that  faithful  hand.  "  The  Font "  is  an  al- 
legory of  all  creeds  and  all  created  things  coming  together 
into  the  light  of  truth.  The  Queen  is  the  owner  of  **  The 
Font."  She  wrote  to  her  old  friend  and  expressed  her  ad- 
miration for  it,  and  asked  .to  become  the  possessor.  Her 
help  and  sympathy  brightened  the  sadness  of  those  last 
days  for  him.  It  is  well  known  that  he  appealed  to  her 
once,  when  haunted  by  some  painful  apprehensions,  and 
that  her  wise  and  judicious  kindness  came  to  the  help  of 
his  nurses.  She  sent  him  back  a  message :  bade  him  not 
be  afraid,  and  to  trust  to  those  who  were  doing  their  best 
for  him,  and  in  whom  she  herself  had  every  confidence. 

Sir  Edwin  once  told  Mr.  Browning  that  he  had  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stag 
was  the  bravest  of  all  animals.  Other  animals  are  born 
warriors,  they  fight  in  a  dogged  and  determined  sort  of 
way ;  the  staig  is  naturally  timid,  trembling,  vibrating  with 
every  sound,  fiying  from  danger,  from  me  approach  of 
other  creatures,  halting  to  fight.  When  pursued,  its  first 
impulse  is  to  escape;  but  when  turned  to  bay  and  flight  is 
impossible  it  fronts  its  enemies  nobly,  closes  its  eyes  not  to 
■ee  the  horrible  bloodshed,  and  with  its  branching  horns 
steadily  tosses  dog  af^er  do^  up  one  upon  the  other,  until 
overpowered  at  lasf  by  numbers  it  sinks  to  its  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  as 'I  think  of  it,  not  unlike  a  picture  of 
bis  own  sad  end.  Nervous,* sensitive,  high-minoed,  work- 
ing on  to  the  end,  he  was  brought  to  bay  and  at  last  6ver- 
powered  by  that  terrible  mental  rout  and  misery. 

He  wished  to  die  in  his  studio  —  his  dear  studio  for 
wbich  he  used  to  long  when  he  was  away,  and  where  he 
lay  so  long  expecting  the  end,  but  it  was  in  his  own  room 
that  he  slept  away.  His  brother  was  with  him.  His  old 
£riend  came  ipto  the  room.  He  knew  him,  and  pressed  his 
liand.  .  .  . 


As  time  goes  on  the  men  are  bom,  one  by  one,  who 
seem  to  bring  to  us  the  answers  to  the  secrets  of  life,  each 
in  his  place  and  revealing  in  his  turn  according  to  his  gift. 
Such  men  belong  to  nature's  true  priesthood,  and  among 
their  names,  not  forgotten,  will  be  that  of  Edwin  Lan£ 
seer. 
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The  tourist  who  makes  a  rapid  flight  from  Paris  to 
Rennes,  suffers  no  great  loss  by  flitting  by  night.  The 
region  traversed  is  what  the  French  call  **  un  beau  pays," 
a  fine  country,  with  no  pretensions  to  scenery,  with  an 
horizon  of  low  wooded  hills  when  not  absolutely  flat,  fer- 
tile, well  cultivated,  populous,  very  pleasant  to  own  or  to 
occupy,  but  somewhat  monotonous  to  travel  through. 

But  in  railway  travelling  by  night,  *'  the  more  ttie  mer- 
rier "  is  by  no  means  the  rule.  At  starting  from  Paris,  we 
were  four,  one  of  whom,  a  veteran  wanderer,  filled  the 
carriage  door  with  his  portly  person,  while  a  second  pro- 
truded his  bald  and  shining  nead  to  close  the  entrance 
more  effectually.  Those  tactics  answered.  The  tndn 
began  to  move.  Each  member  of  the  quaternion,  chuck- 
ling in  high  glee,  was'  in  indisputable  possession  of  his 
comfortable  corner,  with  liberty  to  stretch  out  his  limbs  at 
full  length. 

We  had  triumphed,  and  in  ordinary  times  might  have 
retained  the  victory.  But  the  National  Assembly  nad  just 
been  dissolved :  but  the  school  vacation  had  just  com- 
menced; everybody  was  rushing  out  of  Paris,  ready  for 
any  amount  of  rural  or  maritime  discomfort.  At  Ver- 
sailles, to  our  disgust,  a  lady  forced  her  way  into  our 
stronghold.  Ugh  I  Why  couldn't  she  go  with  the  Dames 
Seules  ?  Unwillingly  and  ungraciously  we  made  the  least 
possible  room  to  allow  her  to  take  her  place,  when  she 
quietly,  clearly,  and  decidedly  observed,  "I  am  sorry, 
messieurs,  to  disturb  your  first  sleep,  but  we  are  several.* 

Several  I  Yes;  several  they  werel  Husband,  daugh- 
ters, maid,  bags,  baskets,  cloaks  and  rugs,  umbrellas  and 
walking-sticks,  besides  a  personage  who  seemed  a  cross 
between  an  uncle  and  a  grandfather.  Six  added  to  four, 
make  up  ten ;  and  ten  we  were  instead  of  four.  Railway 
law,  happily,  allows  no  more  souls  (unless  in  arms)  to  be 
packed  in  one  second-class  compartment,  but  the  law  puts 
no  limit  to  travelling  personalities;  so  that  bodies  com- 
bined with  baggage  made  a  respectable  squeeze,  promising 
what  society  calls  a  delightful  evening 

Our  Cerberus,  baffled,  protested  gruffly  against  the 
amount  of  portable  property  introduced.  For  some  min- 
utes we  held  a  Hyde  Park  meeting,  threatening,  we  four, 
to  shift  into  another  carriage,  although  we  well  knew  there 
was  none  to  be  had.  We  were  almost  as  bearish  as  the 
National  Assembly,  and  I  thought  gesticulation  would  end 
in  a  fight ;  but  the  clear-voiced  lady  was  too  much  for  us. 
The  storm  subsided  into  quiet,  and  we  gradually  dropped 
into  attitudes  which  you  may  see  on  the  stage  when  gangs 
of  robbers  are  supposed  to  be  slumbering. 

Those  attitudes  don't  look  comfortable  or  cosy;  no  more 
was  mine  or  anybody  else's  except  our  invaders ,  who  made 
themselves  at  home  at  our  expense.  A  remedy  for  sleep- 
lessness is  to  count  a  hundred.  Not  having  Dr.  Droney  s 
sermons,  I  tried  it,  but  caught  myself  repeatedly  running 
off  into  **  Four  and  six  make  ten  ;  four  and  six  make  ten. 
Whether  it  brought  on  sleep  I  cannot  aver ;  which  suggests 
the  probability  that  it  did. 

At  four- twenty-five  of  that  August  morning,  the  city  of 
Rennes  and  daybreak  were  reached.  The  ladies  are  not 
so  good-looking  as  they  were  overnight  by  lamplight,  and 
the  men  much  less  distinguished  in  their  appearance.  Not 
being  able  to  see  myself  as  others  see  me,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  night  has  worked  in  me  a  like  **  sea  change. 
But  the  return  of  day  would  console  for  all  that,  did  not  a 
cold,  envious  mist  prevent  our  looking  out  of  window. 
Nevertheless,  although  we  have  been  running  away  from 
the  rising  sun  all  night  long,  he  will  be  snre  to  catch  os. 
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And  here  he  cornea  at  last,  as  bright  and  warm  as  ever. 
Away  go  the  mists.     And  this  is  Bnttanv  I 

There  is  buckwheat,  called  bl^  noir  because  its  flowers 
are  white,  in  never-ending  blossom  —  we  shall  taste  its 
leathery  cakes  and  crumpets  by  and  by ;  there  are  endless 
flat  many-furrowed  fields  separated  by  scrubby  hedges  not 
seen  in  other  parts  of  France  ;  but  —  was  it  worth  while 
to  come  so  far  to  see  so  little  ?  To  suffer  dust  and  inter- 
national hot-pressing  during  a  whole  dead-long  Nox  Rail- 
wayana  ? 

Civil  words  are  exchanged  between  overnight's  dispu- 
tants. They  convenie,  astonished  to  find  each  other  mu- 
tually agreeable  and  intelligent. 

**  That's  pretty,  madame,  that  bay,  though  the  tide  is 
out.  Those  valleys,  too,  are  fresh  and  green,  only  they 
might  be  a  trifle  deeper,  longer,  and  wider.  But  we  must 
take  what  we  find,  as  I  am  obliged  to,  settling  down  here 
after  leaving  Aleace.  Everybody  wants  land,  that  is,  rock, 
stones,  and  heath,  such  as  you  see,  but  nobody  cultivates 
it  or  will  let  anybody  else  cultivate  it.  There,  madame, 
stands  a  shepherdess.  She  is  keeping  perhaps  a  dozen 
sheep,  but  you  would  hardly  sing  her  charms  in  a  madrigal. 
The  people,  madame  ?  Well ;  your  true  Breton  is  devout 
and  thirsty,  given  to  confession  and  tipsyfication,  otherwise 
called  dramography.  He  will  walk  in  a  pardon-procession 
at  noon,  and  be  unable  to  walk  home  at  night,  rfeither  in 
women's  nor  in  children's  litanies  do  you  find,  *•  From  alco- 
hol in  all  its  forms,  the  Ilolj  Saints  deliver  us.'  Wages, 
madam  ?  A  farm-woman  servant  hereabouts  earns  seven 
or  ei^ht  francs  a  month,  and  is  content  with  coarse  and 
humble  fare.  Her  wages  beins  small  and  her  board  cost- 
ing nothing,  yoii  have  no  right  to  complain  that  she 
knows  nothing,  that  she  can  neither  iron  linen,  sew,  cook, 
nor  "  — 

**  But  why  does  the  train  stop  ?  We  are  not  at  a  sta- 
tion," madame  inquires,  a  little  uneasily. 

**  Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  train  ?  "  the  conductor  asks, 
running  from  carriage  to  carriage. 

A  doctor  is  found,  and  taken  possession  of.  W^hat  is  the 
matter  ?  A  **  welcome  little  stranger,"  or  an  old  gentleman 
choked  with  buckwheat  pancake  ?  After  half  an  hour's 
waiting,  the  doctor  comes  back,  folding  up  his  instrument- 
case,  and  coolly  informing  us  :  — 

*'  Crossing  gate-keeper  stood  in  locomotive's  way. 
Lucky  escape.     A  few  fingers  squeezed ;  that's  all." 

*<  The  Bretons,  madame,  I  was  saying,  finish  religious 
observances  with  worldly  enjoyment.  -Look  at  the  bill 
stuck  up  at  this  station.  <  Grand  Pardon  at  Saint  Renan, 
on  Sunday  the  17th  of  August,  1873.  Public  dances  in 
all  the  Places  or  open  spaces.  Varied  sports;  Retraite 
aux  Flambeaux.     Grand  Ball  at  seven  o'clock.'  " 

•*  Morlaix !     Mor-r-r-Iaix  I "  shouts  the  railway  guard. 

We  halt,  suspended  aloft  as  if  in  a  balloon.  Beneath 
and  athwart  us  runs  a  deep  valley  in  the  direction  of  the 
tea,  lined  with  dark  green  foliage  sheltering  clumps  of  gray 
houses.  At  the  bottom  of  all  runs  a  sinuous  stream  to 
which  the  valley  owes  its  depth  if  not  its  existence.  What 
sustains  us  on  high  is  a  wonderfully  bold  viaduct  bestrid- 
ing the  chasm  with  two  stories  of  arches,  which,  being  on 
them,  we  cannot  see. 

**  Morlaix  I    Mor-r-r  laix  1 " 

^  Here  we  leave  you,*'  says  the  lady  hefid  of  the  intrud- 
ing party ;  *'  sorry  to  have  made  you  pass  an  uncomfortable 
night"  — 

**  Sorry  I  was  so  cross  about  it,"  interrupts  Cerberus. 
*'  I  am  for  Morlaix,  too.  Mention  my  name  at  the  hotel  — 
don't  be  afraid  of  asking  prices  —  and  they  may  receive  you 
on  more  reasonable  terms." 

Tester  evening's  quarrel  is  cancelled  with  hand-shakes. 
A  night  passed  together  puts  travellers  on  an  easier  foot- 
ing than  two  or  three  days'  journeying  by  sunlight.  They 
have  shared  the  discomfort  as  well  as  the  fun  of  travel. 

**  I  wish  I  could  do  like  you,"  I  sigh ;  **  for  I  came  straight 
from  Calais,  and  am  going  on  to  Brest." 

**  Without  stopping  at  Paris  I "  the  husband  exclaims. 
**  It  is  only  the  £n<rliHh  who  make  a  rush  like  that." 

"  And  you  Y    in  one  night  from  Versailles  to  Morlaix  ?  " 


^  Madame  is  English,  though  she  speaks  without  accent. 
My  daughters,  consecjuently,  are  half  Enelish,  too.'* 

'*  AhT  that  explains  all :  baggage,  baukets,  bibelots,  and 
the  rest." 

**  If  you  return  to  Morlaix,  come  to  our  hoteL    A  pleat- 
ant  journey  1 " 

Stretched  limbs  and  liasket-breakfast  help  wonderfully 
to  the  a))preciation  of  pretty  scenery.  Those  hill- sides, 
heaped  with  ivy-clad  boulders,  all  garnished,  like  dishes  of 
fruit  at  dessert,  with  tufts  of  ferns  and  sprigs  of  leaves,  are 
absolutely  charming  in  their  wildness.  When  you,  gentle 
reader,  take  this  trip,  on  arriving  at  Landernean  shift  to 
the  side  of  the  carnage  where  people  izet  in  and  out.  On 
passing  the  station  of  Kerhuon,  you  will  see  beibre  you,  on 
the  otner  side  of  tlie  water,  enormous  rocks  springing  up 
from  a  bed  of  bright  green  copse- wood.  They  are  the 
rocks  of  Plougastel,  justly  famous  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
At  their  foot  you  find  the  rare  Tunbridge  film-fern,  which 
carpets  the  rocks,  mixes  with  the  mosses,  and  even  climbs 
up  the  tree-trunks.  From  their  summit  you  command  a 
valley,  for  the  like  of  which  you  must  cross  over  to  Wales. 

Brest,  the  Princess  if  not  the  Queen  of  Brittany,  b 
enthroned  on  an  eminence  commanding  delicious  prospects 
by  sea  and  land.  Of  all  known  French  fortified  towns, 
Brest  is  the  least  shut  up  and  suflbcated.  Its  enclosLog 
ramparts  lie  mostly  beneath  it.  The  streets  are  long, 
straight,  and  airy,  many  terminating,  not  in  a  blank  wall  or 
an  ugly  house,  but  with  a  view  of  the  bright  sea  and  the 
hills  beyond  it.  The  public  walk,  the  Cours  d'Ajot,  pos- 
sesses admirably  umbrageous  elms  for  a  maritime  town. 
Its  elevated  site  allows  the  breeze  to  sweep  in  direct  from 
the  Roads,  which  but  for  their  communication  with  the 
'  ocean,  by  means  of  the  (xoulet  or  tlie  Gullet,  might  be 
taken  for  a  magnificent  hill-bound  lake. 

It  is  here  that  the  bonnes  or  nurse-maids  of  Brest  sit  in 
permanent  committee,  safely  discussing  in  their  Breton 
tongue  the  demerits  and  chignons  of  tneir  mistresses,  the 
merits  of  their  masters,  and  the  comparative  weights  and 
tempers  of  their  sucklings  and  nursehngs.  Here,  too,  the 
travelling  naturalist  can  classify  Breton  caps  accoi  ding  to 
their  species  and  varieties.  It  is  for  him  to  determiae 
whether  it  was  by  natural  selection  or  independent  creation 
that  bonnes'  caps  assumed  the  forms  of  an  extinguisher, 
an  egg-shell  with  a  white  swelling  at  the  end,  a^  roll  of 
music,  a  butterfly,  a  flying  fish,  and  a  ship  in  full  sail. 

Brest,  however,  is  a  populous  town  of  eighty  thousand 
Inhabitants,  and  though  in,  is  scarcely  Brittany.  Town 
life,  in  Europe,  at  least,  is  similar,  if  not  exactly  the  sane. 
Human  nature  is  everywhere  identical.  Is  there  a  city  in 
the  world  in  which  dirty  boys  do  not  get  up  behind  smart 
carriages,  nor  slide  down  the  handrails  of  public  staircases r 
Brest  shows  plenty  of  brilliant  toilettes.  If  open-sir 
gatherings  are  so  bright  and  gay,  what  must  the  salons  be? 
There  is  a  praiseworthy  paucity  of  flies,  and  an  absence  ot 
gnats  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Armaments  may  bs 
active,  but  trade  is  slack :  the  mercantile  branch  o£  the 
navy  does  not  flourish.  Consequent!^',  in  Bres^  ^^^^'tUS 
no  monkey-shops,  no  pairots  implonng  you  with  wisifv 
eyes  to  buy  them,  no  cockatoos  screaming  to  attract  yoar 
attention,  no  love-birds  fascinated  by  each  other's  cfawM 
no  tiny  Indian  feathered  bipeds  crowding  together  with 
half-shut  eyes  and  pining  for  a  hotter  climate — all  becanis 
no  merchantmen  put  into  port.  Land,  nevertheless,  ■ 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  ground  on  which  our  ezoeUsil 
hotel  stands,  and  the  whole  Champ  de  Bataille  in  front  tf 
it,  is  worth  eight  pounds  the  square  mdtre. 

Northwestwanl,  ho!  The  caliche  is  at  the  ^<><V  "J 
early  morn,  and  we  start  for  Argenton,  our  fiivorite  and 
most  primitive  watering-place>  where,  until  the  late  cala^ 
toua  rise  in  prices,  you  could  be  boarded  and  lodged  tor 
three  francs  a  day,  and  get  lobsters  and  prawns  vxtjm 
than  nothing.  The  roadbide  hedges  are  often  ill-natarod, 
shutting  out  what  view  there  is,  but  the  luxuriant  talt 
stemmed  furze  that  tops  them  tells  a  tale  of  mild  and  froil- 
less  winter,  and  forms  by  iU  dingy  green  a  fitting  bedt- 
ground  for  the  venerable  gray  of  the  granite  crosses  Wt 
might  take  the  peasants  we  meet  for  priests,  clad  as  tbef 
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are  in  black  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  but  unclerically 

garnished  with  a  velvet  band  passing  through  a  large  steel 
uckle  behind,  and  flying  off  in  streamers  resembling  what 
^ung  ladies  used  to  call  <*  suivez-moi,  jeune  homme." 
Here  is  one  driving  a  cart  in  company  with  his  calf,  and 
now  another  on  foot  carrying  a  chtcken  in  his  arms  as  ten- 
derly as  if  it  were  a  child. 

The  coast,  which  we  reach  at  last,  is  an  endless  series 
of  pretty  little  bays,  protected  by  rocky  islets  from  the 
breakers  of  the  ocean,  but  rendering  navigation  difficult 
and  dangerous.  In  front  of  some  bays,  as  rorsal,  there  is 
a  complete  archipelago  of  rocks ;  and  on  land,  granite 
rocks  sprout  up  from  the  surface  almost  as  thickly  as  they 
do  at  sea.  Ocean  is  gifted  with  an  ever-gnawmg  tooth, 
but  earth,  in  Brittany,  offers  it  a  hard  crust  to  bite.  The 
land  is  granite:  and  granite  is  made  to  serve  all  sorts  of 
incongruous  purposes.  Out  of  it  are  fabricated  mangers, 
clock-weights,  drinking  troughs,  hedges,  slabs  for  washing 
linen,  posts,  stiles,  dogs*  feeding  platters,  fences,  tempo- 
rary walls  —  a  man  will  pull  down  a  wall  to  let  his  favor- 
ite cow  pass  through,  and  will  then  build  it  up  again. 
Finally,  granite  furnishes  tombstones  ;  in  which  tombstones 
hollows  are  carved,  some  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop-shell, 
to  receive  holy  water  on  filte  and  pardon  days.  On  ordi- 
nary days  they  are  often  filled  by  the  rain ;  and  well  does 
it  augur  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  whose  body  is  there 
beneath  interred,  if  the  little  birds  come  to  drink  of  the 
aweet  raindrops  so  caught  from  heaven. 

Such  a  coast  is  the  very  place  for  a  stroll,  whether  you 
are  simply  idle,  or  plant  or  insect  hunting.  Basking  in 
the  afternoon  sun,  with  a  rock  between  the  wind  and  your 
nobility,  you  see  the  clear  waters  of  the  sparkling  tide  ad- 
vance, dancing  gayly,  as  if  they  never  could  be  treacherous 
or  homicidal  —  could  never  rage  and  howl  in  pitiless  fury. 
The  fisherman's  boat  sculls  to  and  fro.  The  smoke  of 
dried  seaweed,  burning  for  kelp,  steams  along  the  ground 
in  expanding  volumes.  Aloft  on  the  horizon  the  village 
church  points  with  taper  spire  to  heaven.  Hiat  spire, 
though  built  of  solidest  material,  looks  as  light  as  if  cut  out 
of  card-paper. 

As  the  sun  declines,  the  rocks,  in  shadow,  assume  the 
aspect  of  fantastic  ruins.  Ruins  indeed  they  are,  whose 
dilapidation  began  before  man  was  born  to  witness  it. 
Their  obstinate  resistance  marks  their  age.  Other  rocks 
have  been  melted  or  ground  down,  and  then  compressed 
or  baked  into  rocks  again ;  but  these  remain  to  tell  the 
tale  of  a;»es  when  the  world  was  still  untenanted  by  life. 
Our  stroll  inn-wards,  to  dinner,  takes  us  now  and  then 
oyer  carpets  of  seaweed  spread  out  to  dry  —  green,  yellow, 
pink,  brown  —  all  to  be  consigned  to  the  furnace  for  ulti- 
mate conversion  into  iodine  and  soda. 

We  dine.  It  beinnr  Sunday,  every  nook,  and  corner  of 
the  Hotel  du  Cheval  Noir  is  full  to  overflowing  with  excur- 
aionists  from  Brest,  in  spite  of  the  "  vastes  ^curies  et 
remises "  set  forth  in  its  programme.  A  heavy  strain  is 
put  on  its  "  Table  ouverte  a  toute  heure  "  and  its  "  Repas 
8ur  commande  faite  douze  heures  k  Tavance."    The  sup- 

£ly  nevertheless  CQutrives  to  meet  the  demand.  They 
ave  a  fish-box  into  which  you  have  only  to  thrust  your 
hand  to  pull  out  a  crawfish  or  a  lobster,  and  a  meat-safe 
from  which  when  a  joint  of  mutton  goes,  another  immedi- 
ately replaces  it.  Sundry  natives  reel  around  the  premises 
full,  not  of  Bacchus,  but  of  Bacchus  (and  perhaps  of 
Ceres)  distilled.  Trying  to  effect  an  entrance,  they  are 
repulsed,  without  politeness,  if  quarrelsome.  Some  young 
people  who  prefer  dancing  to  drinking  (at  least  for  the 
present),  get  up  a  Breton  round  in  the  coach-yard.  Music 
Deing  absent,  we  have  the  spectacle  which  has  been  said  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  madhouse.  Jumps  and  evolutions 
are  vigorously  performed  without  any  apparent  motive. 
The  dancers  at  times  set  up  a  howl  which  the  utmost  good 
nature  cannot  accept  as  a  melody.  As  soon  as  dusk 
darkens  into  night,  the  landlord  turns  them  all  out  of  his 
yard,  and  shuts  the  gates.  The  performance  over,  we  re- 
tire to  bed,  if  wooden  partitions  can  constitute  retirement. 
A  back  chamber,  secured  by  favor,  in  this  the  best 
^because  the  only)  inn,  contains  one  bed  on  a  bedstead 
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and  one  on  the  floor.  The  latter  my  room-companion  de- 
scribes as  a  lobster-feather  bed. .  The  blankets  or  counter- 
panes on  both,  seriously  suggestive,  as  is  common  here- 
abouts, are  dark  green  bordered  with  black,  to  remind  yoa 
of  the  turf  which  will  one  day  cover  you,  and  of  the  mourn- 
ing which,  for  a  short  while,  will  publish  vour  loss.  There 
is  one  nail  on  which  to  hang  one  towel,  besides  a  second 
nail  considerately  knocked  into  the  wall  to  sustain  the 
clothes  of  two  full-grown  people.  There  is  one  stool,  a 
great  indulgence  in  a  bedroom,  because  people  don't  go 
into  bedrooms  to  sit.  Indigenes  and  the  commonalty  dine 
seated  on  benches;  stools  are  allowed  to  well-to-do  peo- 
ple ;  the  aristocracv  only  are  promoted  to  chairs. 

There  is  one  table,  one  bottle  of  water,  and,  in  place  of 
washing-stand,  a  little  doll's  table  not  so  high  as  my  knee, 
at  which  you  may  wash  either  seated  on  the  stool  or  kneel- 
ing at  your  morning  devotions.  Window  curtains  are 
replaced  by  an  outside  crust  on  the  glass,  discreetly  com- 
pounded of  salt  spray,  dust,  and  rain.  The  fintique  end  of 
a  cigarette  and  three  or  four  hair-pins  indicate  that,  at  some 
previous  epoch,  the  apartment  had  been  occupied  by  a  pait 
generation  of  bucks  and  belles.  The  mantelpiece  is  gar- 
nished with  a  broken  basin,  two  coffee-cups,  three  beer- 
glasses,  two  effigies  of  the  Virgin  (one  serving  to  hold 
holy  water),  a  colored  photograph  of  the  Pope  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  family,  two  rusty  keys,  a  brass  knob  once 
the  handle  of  s6mething,  and  a  bouquet  of  artificial  rose- 
buds saved  from  a  wedding  button-hole.  The  thick  granite 
walls  insure  protection  from  the  weather  (though  the 
house  opposite  was  unroofed,  last  winter,  by  a  single  gust 
of  wind),  but  the  wooden  inside  walls  and  the  drum-like 
stairs  permit  me  to  hear  simultaneously  all  that  is  going 
on,  abo.ve,  below,  and  around. 

On  peeping  through  the  window-crust,  the  yard  is  seen 
to  be  nlled  with  carriages  and  carts,  wicker  lobster-traps, 
fish  for  breakfast,  Bretons  in  sabots  with  a  wisp  of  |8traw 
to  replace  socks  or  stockings,  ladies  such  as  you  see  in 
fashion  prints,  and  smart  children-  mingling  with  little 
natives  who  have  no  experience  of  smartness,  not  to  men- 
tion cleanliness.  A  friendly  voice  hails  roe.  A  lady 
authorizes  me  (as  I  have  no  looking-glass,  and  must  dress 
by  the  reflection  from  the  whitewashed  wall)  to  enter  her 
room  and  beautify  there.  The  morning  mist  gradually 
melts  into  sunshine,  and  I  go  down-stairs  to  see  what 
change  night  has  worked  on  the  face  of  Finist^re. 
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I  got  a  letter  from  Brims  on  the  Wednesday  after  this, 
stating  that  the  princes  had  assented  to  his  request,  and  had 
duly  made  my  appointment  He  added  a  sentence  which 
alone  rendered  the  other  news  of  much  value.  "  Their 
Highnesses,"  he  wrote,  *'  got  something  to  eat  in  Manches- 
ter." It  would  not  have  been  of  any  great  avail  to  receive 
an  appointment  from  men  who  were  to  expire  of  inanition 
five  minutes  afterwards.  The  firm  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
on  my  representing  my  case  to  them,  said  they  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  making  a  fortune  much  faster 
than  they  had  any  hope  of  doing.  I  might  take  some 
weeks'  absence,  short  as  was  the  time  since  my  last  holiday. 
The  junior  partner  satirically  remarked,  "that  he  only 
feared  they  should  lose  my  valuable  services  altogether, 
owing  to  the  Bank  of  England  wishing  to  make  me  a 
governor  on  my  return  to  town  a  millionaire."  I  put  the 
sneer  into  my  pocket,  into  which  I  hoped  soon  to  put 
something  else  far  more  valuable. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  great  Yorkshire  towns  that  I  came 
up  with  Tom  Brims  and  the  distinguished  Oriental  viti- 
tors. 

"  We  have  turned  aside  here  before  going  on  to  Llver^ 
pool,"  explained  Brims,  **  because  the  princes  want  fortjr 
thousand  caps,  or  hats,  you  would  call  them,  of  a  pecul- 
iarly light  fabric,  for  their  people  at  home,  and  it  is  only 
here  they  can  get  them.' 
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"  Forty  thousand  1 "  I  could  not  help  repeating  it* 
Everything;  with  them  seemed  to  be  on  tne  scale  of  the 
*  Arabian  Nights." 

<<  Yes,"  he  ill-temperedlj  continued,  '<  thoy  are  goin^  on 
in  the  way  of  orderug  just  as  they  did  at  Paris  and  in, 
London.  In  Manchester  they  bought  calico  right  and  left ; 
enough  for  all  India,  you  would  think.  They  are  like  big 
children ;  they  want  to  buy  everything  they  see.  Even 
nabobs  can't  afford  to  keep  up  this  style  of  thing.  But  it 
is  of  no  use  my  trying  to  check  it.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  is,  that  their  living  won't  cost  them 
much.  They  are  on  short  commons  again  since  leaving 
Manchester.  I  could  have  got  a  make-shift  cook  for  them 
there,  but  some  of  their  high-caste  nonsense  came  in ;  they 
would  neither  consent  to  it,  nor  see  any  of  the  Hindus  in 
the  place,  lliey  are  feeding  on  their  pipes,  and  little  or 
nothmg  else.  At  Liverpool,  they  may  be  able  to  beg 
another  mouthful  or  two. 

The  great  rank  of  the  Hindus  had  not  been  specially 
promulgated,  but  our  presence  made  some  stir  among  the 
inhabitants.  Whenever  we  left  the  hotel,  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  group  of  women  and  children,  the  faces  of  the 
former  peeping  out  of  shawls  thrown  over  their  heads  in 
lieu  of  bonnets.  They  all  clattered  along  in  clogs,  like 
the  Lancashire  people.  The  men  in  the  streets  stopped  to 
grin  at  the  unfamiliar  procession  we  made.  It  was  a  relief 
to  think  that  the  broad  vernacular  they  spoke  was  not  in- 
telligible to  the  scimitar-bearing  potentates  before  us,  for 
some  of  the  criticisms  offered  upon  their  appearance  were 
not  complimentary.  The  York&hiremen  seemed  to  think 
it  was  preposterous  and  ludicrous  that  they  did  not  wear 
good  broadcloth  and  chimney-pot  hats,  like  other  male 
creatures,  having  the  money  to  buy  them.  The  town  oflS- 
ciab  and  the  leading  manufacturers  better  appreciated 
foreign  peculiarities,  and  the  advantages  of  cultivatiag 
amity  with  ))ossibie  customers.  Invitations  to  visit  the 
leadine  mills  and  other  places  of  interest  were  kindly 
pressed  upon  the  princes.  A  number  of  these  were  ac- 
cepted. For  men  living  upon  smoke,  they  got  through  an 
astonishing  amount  of  work  of  thb  kind.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  their  Highnesses  went  to  inspect  a  large  hand- 
tome  hall  used  for  public  purposes. 

I  stayed  a  few  minutes  behind  at  the  last  warehouse 
visited,  in  order  to  see  to  the  right  directing  of  some  pat- 
terns which  had  been  presented  to  the  princes  as  specimens 
of  Yorkshire  manufactures.  Just  as  I  reached  the  building 
whither  they  had  gone,  a  series  of  most  fearful  yells  re- 
sounded within.  I  hastened  through  a  doorway  intc  a 
large  room,  where  I  instantly  saw,  from  the  lone  lines  of 
•nowy  tables,  duly  set  out  witn  glittering  glass  and  flashing 
cutlery,  a  public  dinner  was  pending.  But  all  my  powers 
of  observation  were  speedily  concentrated  on  the  frantic 
gestures  of  a  black-coated,  white-neckerchiefed  waiter, 
who  was  wildly  flourishing  hb  napkin,  as  also  his  arms 
and  legs,  in  front  of  the  chief  cross  table.  At  the  other 
tide  of  the  table  sat  the  youngest  of  the  three  princes,  his 
dark  blazing  eye  resting  on  the  waiter,  as  he  silently  went 
on  helping  himself  from  the  principal  dishes. 

'*  Help,  help ! "  the  waiter  was  shouting,  among  his 
inarticulate  yelling.  ^  We  shall  all  be  ruined.  There  is 
only  one  apricot  lefl  for  the  high-sheriflf.  Hoo  I  that  is 
gone  now.  Help,  help  I  Roger,  Willie,  Sarah,  where  are 
you  ?     We  shall  never  get  over  this  disgrace." 

Hurrying  up,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  trying  to 
control  him  by  a  whbper  that  it  was  one  of  their  Iligh- 
nesses.  He  was  in  such  a  fury  that  he  either  would  not  or 
could  not  listen. 

"  Now  he  has  spoiled  the  best  sweetmeat  there  b.  I 
shall  certainly  be  discharged ;  we  shall  all  lose  our  charac- 
ters forever." 

His  Highness,  keeping  his  glittering  eye  upon  his  vitu- 
perator,  and  taking  no  heed  of  me,  had  greatly  altered  the 
look  of  a  very  ornate  piece  of  confectionery.  Attacking 
it  with  hb  fingers,  he  was  carrying  it  to  his  mouth  by  the 
handful. 

'^  See  how  he  cats  with  his  paws  1 "  roared  the  waiter. 

There  were  loud  voices,  and  a  noise  advancing  behind 


us.  Several  under-waiters  and  women-assistants  came 
rushing  up  the  hall.  Behind  them,  stepping  in  firom  th« 
doorway,  I  was  relieved  to  see  Tom  Brim's  tall  form,  ihm 
other  princes  with  their  servants  being  vbible  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  head- waiter  had  caught  sight  of  them.  He  lost  all 
vestige  of  control.  "  There  is  more  of  em,"  he  yelled. 
"  Here's  a  *  Christy  Minstrel '  has  come  and  sat  in  the  chiir- 
man's  chair,  and  eaten  the  high- sheriff's  apricots ;  and  the 
rest  o'  the  gang  is  coming  to  finbh  us  up.  Police  I  Where 
are  the  police  ?  "  Not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  po- 
lice, he  got  fast  hold  of  his  Hic:hness's  robe,  and  to  it  be 
clung,  lying  across  the  table. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Tom  Brims  and 
myself,  even  with  the  aid  of  three  gentlemen  accompanjr- 
ing  the  party,  who  ran  to  our  help,  could  extricate  ms 
Highness  from  the  waiter's  clutch.  So  soon  as  we  did,  the 
prince's  hand  went  to  the  hilt  of  his  scimitar.  But  we 
restrained  him.  His  nostrils  dilating  from  anger,  he,  with 
a  dignified  strut,  joined  the  other  excited  Hindus,  wiping 
upon  his  capacious  sleeve  the  traces  of  the  fruit  and  sweei- 
meats. 

It  was  in  vain  the  gentlemen  with  us  tried  to  explain 
matters. 

"  We  shall  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  o'  the  public,"  persisted 
the  head-waiter,  letting  his  head  emerge  from  the  recov- 
ered napkin,  in  which  he  had  wrapped  it  '*  The  news- 
papers will  be  down  on  us  without  mercjr,  as  they  allui  ii. 
Didn't  they  say  the  last  time  as  the  dinner  wasn*t  worth 
sneezing  at,  becos  we  was  unterhanded,  which  I  don't  say 
wasn't  in  part  true.  But  this  time  we  have  got  twdve 
more  helps,  and  now  the  reporters'll  say  we  served  nott 
ing  for  dessert  up  to  the  high-sherifTs  Uble  but  raw  potir 
toes."  He  danced  round  and  round  on  the  floor  in  a  finTf, 
and  again  wrapped  his  head  in  the  napkin,  to  bide  bis 
grief  and  shiune. 

The  last  words  I  heard  him  utter,  as  we  were  paasia| 
out,  the  princes  walking  aa  statelily  as  ever,  were  tbeaej 
"  Not  Christy's  Minstreb  ?   No ;  their,  manners  are  worse  I 

This  was  a  great  scandal.  It  appeared  that  the  yonn^ 
est  prince,  the  promptings  of  whose  appetite  must  havs 
become  irresbtible  at  sight  of  the  banquet  spread  out,  bad, 
unobserved,  quitted  the  gallery  whtre  the  party  were  ba^ 
ing  ^own  to  them  a  great  organ,  which  was  one  o£  w 
local  marvels.  Going  down  below,  he  had  proceeded  so«i 
way  in  helping  himself  to  the  fruits  and  other  daintiss 
before  he  was  noticed  by  any  one,  with  the  result  ^JJJJ 
considerably  disfiguring  the  arrangements  of  the  aherii^ 
table.  ,  ^ 

The  matter  was  made  the  best  of  by  those  immedialHr 
concerned.  Large  presents  of  fruit  were  sent  to  tbar 
Highness's  hotel  by  some  of  the  leading  townsmen,  by  way 
of  vindicaUn^  English  hospitality.  But  Tom  Brima  bi» 
self,  I  think,  was  not  sorry  when,  early  the  next  day,  »• 
got  ready  to  quit  the  town  for  Liverpool.  One  laat  paa| 
of  humiliation  we  had  to  endure  at  the  railway  statioB. 

It  had,  somehow,  got  to  be  known  that  their  HishnepM 
were  leaving,  and  a  large  and  miscellaneous  crowd  "''••J 
and  about  the  station,  which  was  adjacent  to  Uie  botal 
So  soon  as  the  princes  had  passed  each  successive  grW 
of  shawl-huddled  women  and  broad-grinning  men,  low 
laughter  rang  forth,  while  apples  ana  oranges,  •o™*" 
them  having  deep,  wide  marks  of  bites  already  in  tbeaii 
were  conspicuously  held  aloft  From  ever  quarter  th«r 
Highnesses  were  asked  in  the  broadest  dialect,  if  tbejTa 
**  like  a  boite."  . 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  the  train  glided  out  of  til 
dingy,  squalid- looking  town  into  the  pleaswit  sceneiyof 
Uie  country,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  Liverpool— ip 
though,  if  I  had  then  known  what  awaited  ua  there,  th» 
certainly  would  not  have  been  my  feeling.  ^ 

Fortunately,  at  Liverpool  an  Indian  cook  was  obtaiMa. 
The  princes  took  up  their  quarters  at  one  of  the  l^i>f 
hotels,  but  their  presence  did  not  attract  much  attentioa  » 
the  great  port.  Foreigners  have  about  as  much  novelty  thert 
as  they  have  in  London.  Some  compliments  wer^  o^^ 
them  by  the  authorities,  but  their  Highneasea  kept  ■» 
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aloof.  It  was  only  in  reference  to  the  shipping  that  thej 
availed  themselves  of  the  courtesies.  They  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  docks  and  piers,  seemingly,  in  their  own  gloomy 
way,  much  interested  in  the  splendid  river  and  the  busy 
scenes  it  shows. 

But  if  they  were  enjoying  Liverpool,  Tom  Brims  was 
not  doing  so ;  his  health  and  temper  were  both  failing  him 
together.  I  could  not  but  notice  his  manner  becoming  very 
•trange.  Both  in  the  hotel  and  out  of  it  he  would  unex- 
pectedly stand,  pale,  haggard,  worn,  before  me,  and  strike 
his  forehead  with  his  hand;  then  he  would  spread  out 
bundles  of  accounts  which  he  took  indiscriminately  from 
any  of  his  pockets.  Invoices,  bills,  accounts,  stuck  out  all 
over  him  —  fresh  supplies  being  brought  by  the  post  before 
he  could  docket,  enter,  and  put  away  the  last  lots. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  them  to  want  to  buy  a  Cunard 
steamer  or  two,  or  some  other  trifle  of  that  kind,  since 
they  have  been  here,"  he  bitterly  said,  in  a  talk  with  me 
on  the  second  day.  "  Luckily,  ships  are  the  only  specialty 
there  is  in  this  place.  But  we  shall  be  in  money  difficulties  as 
it  is,  before  we  get  away.  Some  diamonds  ought  to  have  been 
cashed  before  we  left  London.  The  treasurer  has  no  money 
lefl  in  his  bag.  I  told  you  they  are  like  big  children.  It 
is  of  no  more  use  trying  to  make  them  understand  business 
than  it  would  be  trying  to  leap  over  the  Mersey.  Because 
I  said  last  night  the  accounts  must  be  paid,  for  some  of 
them  were  coming  in  twice  and  three  times  over,  the  old 
one*s  moustache  went  up  to  his  eyebrows.  I  expected  he 
would  have  run  an  attendant  or  two  through  on  the  spot. 
But  I  mean  to  return  to  it  this  evening,  if  he  kills  every 
one  of  them.''  He  added  that  he  should  tell  all  three  of 
them  that  it  was  the  6rst  time  accounts  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pounds  had  had  to  be  sent  in  to  him  over 
again  —  which  was  no  doubt  true. 

I  begged  him  not  to  be  rash.  He  said  he  did  not  mean 
to  be,  but  he  would  not  lose  his  character  for  punctuality 
of  payment  for  all  the  princes  in  India.  It  was  delightful 
to  near  him  talk ;  he  preached  a  lay  sermon  on  prompt 
settlements.  It  might  entail  some  loss,  he  said,  to  sell 
diamonds  in  Liverpool,  London  being  the  right  market ; 
but  that  was  their  bad  management,  not  his. 

That  night  a  critical  scene  took  place.  I  had  been  for- 
mally introduced  to  their  Highnesses  in  Yorkshire  —  that 
18  to  say,  Tom  had  presented  me,  and  liiey  had  each 
looked  me  through  with  their  dark  eyes,  not  one  of  them 
ottering  a  word  on  the  occasion.  Understanding  no  sylla- 
ble of  their  language,  direct  communication  with  them  by 
me  was  out  of  the  question  ;  in  fact,  except  when  making 
one  of  the  procession  out-of-doors,  I  had  not  been  in  their 
presence  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  But  Tom  insisted 
apon  my  accompanying  him  into  the  inner  room  for  this 
interview,  giving  me  a  great  bundle  of  accounts  by  way  of 
pretext. 

As  in  London,  the  apartments  had  been  rearranged, 
that  is,  in  fact,  disarranged,  stripped,  suitably  to  their  own 
customs.  For  some  reason,  they  had  the  gas  turned  only 
half-way  on.  There,  in  the  dimness,  they  sat  each  upon 
his  own  cushioned  carpet,  the  eldest  prince  occupying  the 
centre,  wreaths  of  smoke  of  an  odd  foreign  fragrance  going 
up  from  their  hookahs. 

Tom  Brims,  addressing  the  central  figure,  made  a  speech. 
Jt  was  lengthy,  for  although  he  came  to  a  pause  several 
limes,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  had  to  go 
on  again.  The  three  muffled-up  squat  forms  stirred  not  a 
fold  of  their  white  robes,  moved  not  a  wrinkle  of  their 
impassive  faces.  I  could  not  understand  what  Tom  was 
saying,  as  he  spoke  in  their  language,  but  I  could  tell  that 
lie  was  talking  of  the  accounts,  for  he  referred  to  them. 
Towards  the  close,  he  displayed  a  long  list  of  copied 
figures,  showing  the  total  of  the  indebtedness,  so  far  as  it 
-was  then  known.  Suddenly,  at  the  recital  of  the  figures, 
m.  grim  smile  shone  on  the  swarthy  features  of  the  elder 
pnnce ;  his  gleaming  eyes  turned  to  his  companions  on 
either  side.  The  smile  and  the  flashing  look  were  reflected 
in  the  visages  of  the  other  princes.  With  one  and  the 
same  action  they  put  aside  their  pipes.  At  a  signal  in 
which  they  all  seemed  to  join,  like  clock-work,  two  attend- 


ants who  were  in  the  room  glided  to  the  doorway,  and 
drew  close  over  it  a  curtain  suspended  there.  The  elder 
prince  tilted  his  head  a  little  back,  but  kept  his  eyes, 
which  were  now  positively  burning  in  their  brilliancv, 
fixed  on  Tom  Brims,  as  he  deliberately,  distinctly,  musically 
said  :  "  You  do  well  to  press  so.  We  know  that  you  Eng- 
lish are  verv  honest.  Do  not  you  come  to  India  and  teach 
it  us?" 

Tom  Brims  had  begun  to  stagger  back  at  the  first  word 
he  heard.  He  kept  up  a  staggering  retreat  upon  me,  as 
if  each  sentence  was  a  blow  dealt  to  him.  He  had  some 
reason.  This  taciturn  figure,  which  always  when  ad- 
dressed in  its  own  native  tongue,  had  up  to  this  time  ui- 
swered  only  in  monosyllables,  had  suddenly  opened  its 
mouth  in  the  purest  English.  But  the  wonder  continued. 
The  8peaker*s  grayish  moustache  curled  like  a  snake. 

*'  Cash  our  diamonds  ?  It  is  well  we  have  any.  Your 
masters  have  lefl  us  few  in  the  land.  India  shone  with 
them  before  they  came,  but  it  is  darkening  fast.  It  is  like 
your  streets  in  the  morning ;  the  lamps  being  put  out  one 
by  one.  Pay,  you  say  ?  Yes.  Have  they  paid  so  promptly  ? 
You  flourish  our  little  accounts  in  our  faces  ;  but  where  is 
India's  bill  to  present  to  Endand  ?  At  what  figure  shall 
we  put  down  each  province  the  has  seized  ?  Value  for  us 
the  blood  you  English  have  shed  in  oceans.  You  could 
not,  rich  as  you  are,  pay  that  account,  if  we  could  offer  it." 

Brims  was  finally  brought  up  in  his  retreat  by  coming 
into  contact  with  me.  I  had  only  entered  a  couple  of 
paces  within  the  doorway.  He  turned  a  white  face  towards 
me,  gasping  forth:  "They  can  talk  English  better  than 
I  can  I " 

I  was  perfectly  amazed. 

Anothec  voice  struck  in :  "  It  would  not  befit  us  to  be 
without  an  interpreter."  Which  of  the  other  princes  gave 
this  explanation,  I  did  not  distinguish.  The  articulation 
was  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  former  utterances. 

A  moment's  silence  followed.  Then  the  central  figure 
spoke  again :  "  You  have  been  too  bold  ;  "  the  eyes  blazed 
towards  Tom  Brims ;  "  bat  it  is  your  first  offence."  Again 
the  moustache  curled  itself.  "  It  would  be  a  pity  that  one 
with  such  good  habits  of  prompt  payment  should  have 
thus  broken  down  the  least  in  the  world.  Get  all  the  ac- 
counts in  readiness  for  noon  to-morrow."  Putting  his 
hand  to  his  girdle,  die  prince  significantly  lifled,  from  a 
fold  in  his  robe,  one  end  of  a  long  purse,  and  shook  it  Jt 
gave  forth  a  sharp,  thin,  rattling  sound :  doubtless  they 
were  diamonds.  "  Schedule  everr  thing  in  clear  order ; 
you  now  have  help,"  nodding  towards  me.  "  But  pray, 
see  that  in  this  so  prompt,  so  punctual  paying,  so  honest 
England,  the  charges  are  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
amount  higher  than  they  would  be  if  we  were  not  foreigners 
and  princes."  The  prince  sitting  on  the  right  hand  here 
muttered  something  in  a  very  low  tone.  "  In  the  morning," 
resumed  the  elder,  "  we  will'  do  without  your  services  till 
noon,  that  you  may  have  time  to  see  the  percentages  are 
right." 

The  simulUneous  handling  of  three  long  pipes  told  as 
that  we  were  dismissed.  Brims  did  not  linger  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  need  not  say  that  I  followed  him  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  attendants  raised  the  door-curtain  for  us  like 
mechanical  figures. 

Tom  Brims  seized  my  arm  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the 
other  room.  **  They  have  all  the  time  understood  my  re- 
marks aside  to  you,  my  jokes,  all  the  purposed  blunders  I 
made  about  them,"  he  whispered.  "  It  is  very  strange, 
but  I  know  that  young  native  princes  in  India  are  some- 
times well  taught  in  foreign  tongues.  Yet,  who  could  have 
expected  this  ? "  He  was  overwhelmed  and  chopfallen. 
The  discovery  that  he  had  been  interpreting  where  no  in- 
terpreter was  needed,  completely  demoralized  him.  What 
he  said  he  spoke  in  a  whisper,  as  if  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard. He  could  not  rest  under  the  roof;  nor,  afler  we 
went  out-of-doors,  did  he  seem  to  feel  quite  safe  till  we 
had  got  some  distance  away  from  the  hotel.  We  walked 
up  and  down  Castle  Street.  In  the  end,  we  found  our 
way  to  the  great  landing-stage  by  the  river-side,  thronged 
with  crowds  of  passengers  embarking  and  alighting  from 
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the  ferry  steamers,  and  by  loungers  promenading.     There 
he  found  his  voice. 

'*  It  does  not  surprise  me/'  ho  said,  with  a  hollow  laugh. 
"They  are  snakes — all  natives  are.  You  never  know 
where  you  are  with  there  fellows.  As  soon  as  I  have  gone 
through  the  accounts  with  them  to-morrow  noon,  I  mu3t 
think  what  I  ought  to  do.  Those  three  diamonds  they 
gave  me  in  London,  I  think  I  ought  to  return.  But  you 
must  stop  with  them,  old  fellow ; "  meaning  me.  '*  You 
will  do  just  as  well  with  them  as  myi^lf,  now  we  know 
they  understand  Kndish."  Blushing  scarlet,  he  said: 
"  Confound  them  1  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  But  it 
isn't  you  they  have  made  a  fool  of  and  insulted."     He 

Sulled  out  his  pocket-book,  containing  the  partially  cut 
iamonds.  He  repeated  that  he  should  give  them  back ; 
he  would  Fhow  them  that  Englishmen  were  not  to  be 
treated  in  that  way. 

*'If  you  have  more  diamonds  than  you  like  to  keep, 
captain,"  broke  in  a  man  at  his  elbow,  in  a  pilot-jacket  and 
a  sou'wester  cap,  "you  will  find  plenty  who'll  oblige  you 
by  taking  a  few  on*  your  hands.  I  would  not  mind  one 
myself,  by  way  of  a  favor."  Grinning,  he  mockingly  held 
out  his  hand. 

Tom  Brims  Lad  loat  his  senses.  He  was  for  getting  into 
an  argument  with  this  strans^e  man  on  the  crowded  pier, 
bemnning  to  tell  him  about  the  princes.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  urged  him  away,  and  led  him  in  and  out  of  the 
bustling  groups,  up  the  resounding  iron  bridjre.  I  told  him 
he  must  make  allowances  for  their  Highnesses.  What  he 
had  said  al)out  pi-ompt  payments  to  them  was  p?rhaps  too 
harsh.  The  more  I  tried  to  soothe  him,  the  more  furious 
he  became. 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  the  hott'l,  for  Tom 
would  prepare  himself  for  revisiting  it  by  first  calling  at 
two  or  three  others.  The  rooms  of  their  Highnesses,  who 
invailably  kept  good  hours,  were  closed  ;  but  two  of  the 
native  attemiants  were  drowsily  awaiting  us.  Tom,  in  his 
increased  excitement,  was  verj-  rude  to  tliem.  Lifting  his 
voice  high  enough  to  penetrate  the  other  close  curtained 
apartments,  he  bawled  to  the  attendants,  that  if  they 
thought  an  Englishman  was  to  be  made  a  fool  of  for  a 
handful  of  paltry  diamonds,  tliey  were  mistak«>n.  They 
placed  their  palms  upon  their  foreheads,  meekly  bowing 
themselves  unto  the  floor.  Tom  told  them  that  if  they 
did  not  get  up,  he  would  kick  them  into  a  more  manly  atti- 
tude.    I  was  very  glad  to  get  him  into  his  own  l)edroom. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  had  a  little  recovered  his 
wit8.  He  said  he  had  thoudit  things  over.  He  should 
remain  with  the  princes  till  they  returned  to  London. 
He  had  brought  them  down  into  the  provinces,  and  he 
would  see  th^'.m  safe  back ;  but  once  they  were  again  in 
the  capital,  the  Indian  Otfice  might  take  the  responsibility 
of  them.  He  had  been  insulted  enough.  The  wealth  of 
India  should  not  bribe  him  to  do  what  was  derogatory  to 
an  Englishman.  He  was  not  going  to  weaken  h«*r  Maj- 
esty's hold  over  the  empire  in  that  way.  Now  thit  Tom 
Brims  had  become  a  little  more  reasonable,  their  High- 
nesses seemed  themselves  to  have  taken  to  sulking.  It 
was  past  their  usual  hour  for  stirring,  still  they  remained 
invisible.  A  little  group  of  their  ^5c^vants  crouched,  noise- 
less, motionless,  before  the  inner  door,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  si^rnal  to  enter.  After  loungins  about  for  some 
time,  Tom  seemed  to  construe  the  delay  into  a  fresh  insult. 
By  way  of  showing  that  he  had  a  proper  spirit,  he  started 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  town,  leaving  nic  to  assort  a  fresh 
batch  of  accounts,  brought  by  that  morning's  post. 

I  think  rather  more  than  an  hour  had  elap.'«ed,  when  I 
heard  a  hasty  yet  light  footstep  enter  the  room  in  which  I 
was  writing.  Turning  my  head,  I  saw  Brims  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  llis  face  was  of  the  mojt  sickly  hue, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  distorted  his  features  into  a 
ghastly  grin  only  made  his  look  more  startling. 

"  Are  their  Highnesses  stirring  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  thin, 
hollow  chuckle,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  inner  door. 
"  This  is  a  London  newspaper — just  come  in,"  flourishing 
it  towards  me.  "  It  is  an  excellent  joke.  The  princes 
will  all  laugh  at  it." 


I  dropped  my  pen  in  the  middle  of  a  very  lar«  total, 
getting  up  and  going  towards  him.  "  What  b  the  iniA- 
ter?"  I  asked. 

"  The  princes  are  made  to  be  —  hau  ha !  —  in  two  piaoei 
at  once.  A  Times  telegram  says  thev  have  landed  tl 
Marseilles.  Isn't  it  good?  There,  where  I  met  them. 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  ri<iiculou8  ?  Ha,  ha !  I  most 
show  it  them."  He  addressed  himself,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, to  the  servants  crouching  before  the  inner  door. 
They  could  not  tell  him  what  he  wanted  ;  hi  reply,  thw 
shook  their  heads.  His  whiteness  increawd;  dropt  of 
perspiration  started  on  his  large  features.  Bidding  me 
come  with  him,  he  unceremoniously  pushed  them  aside. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  inner  room  was  as  hot  as  a  t1l^ 
nace  when  we  entered ;  the  gaslighU  were  burning  jurt  u 
they  were  overnight  On  eacli  of  the  three  C*T^**J2' 
turbaned  white  heap.  Tom,  holding  his  newspaper  before 
him,  advanced  towards  the  central  figure,  bowing  ^^^ 
fully.  He  went  nearer,  nearer  still;  he  •tooped,  and 
touched  the  prince. 

'*  As  I  live,  it  is  true  I "  he  called  out,  holding  np  • 
white  robe  with  no  prince  in  it.  n      •         v. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  other  carpeU.  A  flowing  row 
and  the  coils  of  an  endless  turban  lajr  upon  each  ;  Ij*^  «■ 
garments  were  unoccupied.     The  princes  had  vaniahedl 

The  hotel  was  in  an  uproar  instantly  at  the  alarm  To* 
made.  The  premises  were  searched  thoroughly  ;  ^*'J?J* 
was  clear,  from  subsequent  information,  that  their  Higb- 
nesses  left  the  hotel  one  by  one,  during  the  abaeiiGe  o| 
Tom  Brims  and  myself  on  the  previous  evening,  it  ceiiw 
to  be  wonderful  that  they  were  not  to  be  found. 

In  a  very  short  time  'after  this,  Tom  Brimj,  I»  «»^  tfci 
five  native  servants  forming  the  fuite  were  in  the  handij 
the  LiverixK.l  police,  in  pursu:ince  of  instructions  receitett 
from  London,  on  the  charge  of  aiding  in  the  impoeitua 
Tom  Brims's  princes  were  not  the  real  ones;  w*«y.^*"  "* 
princes  at  all  1  The  true  Indian  princes,  who,  wiUi  mn* 
i)omp,  had  just  now  reached  Europe,  had  come  down  to 
Bombay  three  months  before  to  make  the  previouilT  ■■• 
nounced  journey,  but,  at  the  last  moment  of  embirkiB|i 
one  of  them  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  making  m 
immediate  return  up  co wintry  necessary.  The  a*"?«  "J 
posters,  who  had  U-en  years  rcMdent  in  Upper  India  •» 
acquired  the  languaire,  sailed  for  Marseilles,  and  there  a^ 
sumed  their  Highnesses'  Uiunes  and  titles,  carrying  out  m 
rest  of  the  programme,  but  giving  it  a  commeTcial  ttn, 
which  the  real  princes  had  not  dreamed  of.  They  mj* 
have  had  accomplices  who  never  appeared  with  ™™  P* 
licly.  These  ha<l  not  only  informed  them  of  the  moff 
ments  of  the  great  personages  they  were  counterfeitii* 
but  had  travelled  on  their  heels  from  place  to  place,  W 
armed  with  due  authorizations  to  that  effect,  had  POSM«v 
themselves  of  the  unpai<l  htores  of  goo^is  of  all  kindi,!^ 
moving  them,  and  turning  them  into  money  eliewbere* 
any  sacrifice.  A  verv  handsome  sum  had  been  realiam. 
thoutrh  doubtless  it  would  have  bt^en  still  more  if  the  gm- 
uine  nabobs  had  deferred  their  arrival  a  little  longer. 

The  impostors  had  manaj:ed,  not  unskilfulljr,  to  wina  m 
their  bold  scheme  at  Liverpool,  where  foreigners  otm 
complexions  and  !>tvles  were  in  plenty,  and  where  Uiw 
were  such  facilities'  for  getting  out  of  ^o«  c^^'^^T';-^ 
traces  of  them  could  be  found ;  it  was  not  likely.  It  "■ 
Brims  ami  myself  had  met  them  in  any  other  ^Mtume  twj 
robes  and   turbans,  the   chances  are  we  coul^  not  n*" 

sworn  to  them.  ....      r«       Dm^ 

I  don't  care  to  dwell  upon  the  indignities  Tom  wm 
and  I  had  to  go  through.  He  surrendered  nw  threeoj 
monds  to  the  authorities  at  once :  which,  upon  being  tenj 
were  duly  pronounced  to  Ije  paste!  Eight  «» 7"  .^*V; 
iKjfore  I  sheepfacedly  crept  back  into  the  offi^  m^ 
church  Street ;  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  Tom  l»» 
was  allowed  to  leave  England  and  to  join  his  mwd^^JT 
in  France.  Nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  made  out  of  i» 
five  natives.  W^hether  they  were  in  the  eeoret  «™5J; 
not,  was  never  known.  After  they  had  been  detained  !»• 
for  some  time,  they  were  reshipped  back  to  Bombay. 
It  cost  us  clerks  in  the  Fenchurch  Street  office  one  ^ 
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liog  KDd  twopence-halfpcnnj'  spiece  to  have,  uoknowD  to 
die  principBls,  a  neir  m&hogEuiy  top  fitted  to  tbe  desk 
Brims  bad  ODce  occupied.  But  evea  dow  thera  are  ramind- 
en  of  the  matter.  The  junior  member  of  tbe  firm,  in 
BsunteriDg  through  our  room,  will  aometimes  say:  "J 
thought  Uiere  was  an  inacription  somewhere  here  to  an 
eminent  Englishman  who  became  iulerpreter  to  Indian 
Minces  1" 

Instead  of  any  explanation  being  given,  silence  reigns 


all  human  beings,  perhaps  e 
allowed  himself  to  gta.nd  so  high,  yet  refused  him  all  pbtce 
in  the  work-a-day  world.  That  is  the  way  and  tbe  fate  of 
tbe  Romanufi?,  and  as  they  ere  Accustomed  to  it,  they  majr 
bear  it ;  but  tor  bis  wife :  — 

"  The  lively  nature  of  tbe  Suabian  princess,  who  had  beoi 
early  accnsiomcd,  in  her  father's  simple  country  seat,  to  find  the 
pleasure  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  harmonious  aociely  and  Id 


•11  the  desks,  broken  only  by  the  more  rapid  scratchinff  of     at^reeabte  intellectual  intercourse,  had  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  pens  upon  the  paper.     It '  .       -   .  -i  .         r  -  i-  .  ..  i  ...    .         ....—  «.>r,.  aian 


Brims's  Indian  Princes. 


THE  CHARM  OF  COURT  LIFE. 


Pkincks  as  a  rule, do  not  commit  suicide.'  In  the  whole 
range  of  modern  history,  commencing  say  from  ISOO  a.  d., 
we  do  not  remember  a  Prince  who  has  chosen  that  mode 
of  exit  from  tbe  world;  and  we  scarcely  remember,  in  all 
the  memoirs,  secret  histories,  and  books  of  anecdote  we 
have  seen,  one  of  whom  suicide  might  not  have  been  pre- 
dicted as  a  method  of  i5etting  rid  of  aweary  life.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  is  said,  in  a  story  still  doubtful,  though 
widely  diffused,  to  have  exerted  bis  sovereign  will  over  his 
own  life,  as  he  had  long  exerted  it  over  his  subjects'  lives; 

but  he  was  a  aovereixn  with  plenty  to  do,  even  hard  work   ,   _ 

to  do.  if  he  liked  to  do  it,  and  no  motive  except  pride  for   '  peered 
thinking  be  had  done  it  badly.     He  had  not  done  it  badly 
Jirora  his  point  of  view,  having  preserved  the  autocracy,  the 
"     ■■"■■■       '  ■  perfect  as  he  had  received  it  from  any 

ig,  indeed,  increased  its  range  of  action. 
3t  the  Kings,  of  whom  we  ppeak,  aad  we 
'        a  more   enratyanl  life  than  theirs. 
true  account  of  Courts,  which  does 


a  pleasant  topic,  Tom      the  position  of  a  Court  lady,  compelled  to  measure  every  step 
and  every  movement,  to  Mreijfh  every  word,  to  represent,  and  to 
represent  only — having,   In   truth,   no   part  to   represent,  for 
___  neither  she  nor  her  husband   bad  anyihinj  to  do  with  public    ■ 

matters,  and  indeed  were  only  recarded  as  forming  members  of 

(he  great  Court  life.  Among  the  hixty  millions  of  Baisians, 
the  Grand  1)uhe  Michael  ranked  just  the  same  as  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  even  in  Iheir  private  and  personal  relations,  the  occupants 
of  the  Palais  Michael  were  rci|uired  to  comply  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Autocrat,  and  to  keep  tliemsclve*  aloof  from 
anything  which  savored  of  want  of  restraint,  or  of  any  abandon 
or  femilisrity  with  ordinary  mortals-  The  young  Grand  Duch- 
ess was  obliged  to  renounce  ail  tbe  lellRiuus  Interests  that  were 
dear  [o  her,  unless  she  chose  lo  expose  herself  lo  the  derision  of 
her  husband  and  tbe  unamiabie  aeverity  of  her  brother-in-law. 
.  .  .  '  Elle  esc  distincu^c,  mais  elle  a  I'air  de  s'ennuyer,'  was 
the  verdict  of  the  keen-sighted  Cusline,  after  having  once  seen 
the  young  wife,  to  whom  in  truth  the  part  was  now  and  then  as- 
signed '  de  faire  les  houneurs  da  llit^racure  i,  la  L-oar  du  I'einpe- 
Nicolas,'  and  who  thetelore  could  not  be  blamed  if  she  ap- 
■         ■  ■■  ■  ■      (]ue  lea  ai  —  ■"- 


e  story,  —  that  they  have  all  the  drawbacks 
mpensaCions  of^  Royalty ;    that  they  i 


itiS'-kiD^Bbip, 
ancestor,  and  ha< 
It  is  the  Prln:es, 

not  tell  tbe  si 
and  none  of  the         _ 

things  rather  than  men  or  women,  tbe  first  menials  tied  lo 
the  car,  of  which,  as  It  crushes  them,  the^  are  proud. 
Tbeir  marriages  are  settled  for  them.  Their  appanages 
ftre  settled  for  them,  and,  except  in  Russia,  and  perhaps 
Aastria,  where  they  have  certain  fixed  rights  under  a  fam- 
ily arrangement,  always  on  a  mean  scale,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected—  that  is,  compelled  —  always  to  take'part  in  tbe 
everlasting  pageant  which  makes  up  the  dally  life  of 
Courts,  and  which,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  review, 
or  a  ''  hunt,"  or  a  ball,  or  a  reception,  or  a  dinner,  must  be, 

__j  :_   »  __        -   I  j^  acknowledged  to  be,  so  hope- 

s  a  story  going  the  round  of  the 


cluf  which  was  (^ncrally  a 


the  Zaryzin 

il  Kraasnoje 
Ssfelo.  The.  Grand  iVuke  was  from  early  till  late'  tr*a-occup^  k 
ne  ricn  faire."  The  Grand  Dw'hess  had  ihooption  eidict  lo  past 
the  weary  hours  alone  or  in  the  sDcittv  of  her  sister-in-law  ;  lo 
traiher  round  her  a  circle  of  agreeable  people,  and  lo  eplivea 
them  after  her  own  fashion,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
cri'inni  lasic  majtilalis.  Even  ■  the  three  daughters  who  were 
born  to  her — and  two  of  whom  died  very  early  —  could  not  in 
anywise  fill  the  void  ;  they  were  after  all,  not  sons,  whose  initut- 
tion  into  the  mysteries  of  great  and  small  court  regulations 
might  have  helped  the  father  lo  get  rid  of  ihe  uniformlly  of  his 
dally  life." 


After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  this  life,  absolutely  intol- 
erable to  any  but  a  Prince,  yet  better  than  a  life  of  invol- 
untarv  circuits  round  tbe  world,  tbe  Grand  Duke  died,  and 
his  widow,  breaking  away  from  the  Court,  became  the  head 
of  a  society  of  her  own  — a  society  chosen  always  from  tbe 
literary  circle,  to  which  her  true  sympathies  belonged  — 
and  amidst  which,  after  reigning  for  some  years,  she  died. 
almost  horrible,  that  a      Man  can  hardly  imagine  a  sadder  fate,  and  yet,  apart  from 
who  for  three  years  has  been      the  habitual   and  it  nay  be  unavoidable  despotism  of  the 
of  the  globe,  ffited  everywhere,  caressed   ,  KomanoS"  House,  this  is  the  fate  of  all  cadets  of  tbe  Royal 
everywhere,  but  always  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  has  this      houses,  —  to  live  in  tbe  glaring  light  which  beats  upon  a 


lessly  dreary..  There 
papers  just  noV  which 
Girand  Duke  of  Rui 


week  received  the  order  tc 


o  be   bound  it 


the  tour  again,  the  sole  throne,  yet  retain  none  of  its  advantages; 

being  to  prevent  his  marrying  the  lady  to  whom  be  invisible  but  impassable  bonds  of  ceremony,  yet  enioy 

is  attached.     Just  think  what  that  means,     'lo  sail  on,  and  of  the  power  which  still  clings  Co  the  mystical  kingship; 

«D,  and  on  forever,  without  hope,  or  knowleilge,  or  accus-  '  to  be  servants,  and  yet  equals;  to  enjoy  none  of  the  (ree- 

-tomed  faces,  or  ret^ular  duty,  Ull  your  spirit  is  broken  to  I  ilom  of  actual  life,  yet  alwavs  to  pose  as  if  they 

--    -          will      ■                 ....  I  .       .         -                  X      .       -  .    „       .      ,. 


give  up  voluntarily,  or  caa   I  heads.      In   every  Continental   Court,  all  memoirs   show 
r  own  conscience.     It  may      that  this  attitude  of  the  cadet  brancnes  is   maintained  by 
take  a  true  one  just  given   I  rules  stronger  than  etiquettes ;  though  after  fierce  struggles, 
'^""  '     marriages  —  that  is,  marriages  which  bastard- 

Iren,  but  leave  the  mother's  conscience  free  — 
illy  allowed,  to  be  every  week  the  occasion 
and  the  opportunity  of  new  humiliations  to  the  sufferer. 
That  is  (he  one  alleviation,  the  rest  being  a  life  of  purpose- 
less ceremonial,  of  lofty  dignity,  and  of  work  in  which,  if 
you  are  successful,  yoa  ha^  better  not  have  lived,  for  you 
will  be  a  D'Orleins,  accused,  though  not  of  actual  poison- 
ing, as  the   Duke  d'Orl^aos  was,  at  least  of  Ihe  will  to 
mount  the  throne,  and  that  in  days  when,  as  we  see  in  the 
of  tbe  Due  d'Aumale,  a  throne  is  the  one  object  no 
would  seek. 

breaks  out  of  the  charmed  circle,  and  it* 


^ve  up  what  you 

^Te  up  without  offence  to 

Woe  all  untrue,  that  legend; 

~S>y  Uiss  Burnett  to  the  world,  on  the  authority  of  a  Ger- 
■nan  who  knew  Russian  society  to  its  depths.     One  of  the 

"Wurtemburg  Princesses,  Helena,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  mar- 
x^ed  the  Grand  Uuke  Michael,  brother  of  the  future  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  and  at  first  thought  she  had  a  place  in  life. 

Xler  husband  was  tbe  favorite  brother  of  the  future  Em- 

neror,   bad   been    bred   up   with   him   tbroui;h  childhood, 

Sbught  for  bim  in  tbe  desperate  struggle  of  1825,  and,  as 

tiiere  is  strong  evidence  to  show,  was  loved  by  him  to  the 

last,  but  on  tbe  accession  of  Nicholas  he  was  ■'  shunted,"  as 

*iaDgerous  by  bis  very  virtues  to  the  absolute  authority  of 

Uie  throne.     He  was  deprived  of  all  power,  refused  all  per-   I  reasonabli 

^Kiiflsioj  to  work,  invested  only  with  nominal  dignity,  hon-  Ami  y 


areii  with  purely  nominal  command,  and  turned,  as  under   I  members  obtain   service  such   as  can   be  obtuned  by  n 
fclioae   circumstances   men  of  his  temperament   do,  into  a   I  other  class.     Uut   of    Russia   tbe  Royal  caste  guards  its 
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monej  like  the  caste  of  new  millionaires,  yet  it  obtains 
nobles  for  aides-de-camp,*  ladies  for  tirewomen,  and  soldiers 
for  equerries  or  chief  footmen.  The  actual  work  is  as  bad 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Madame  D'Arblay.  In  our 
own  Court  —  perhaps  the'  most  lenient,  and  certainly  the 
most  powerless  —  duchesses  stand  like  waiting-maids,  or 
rather  stand  as  waiting-maids  will  not  stand,  for  hours  at  a 
time ;  the  pay  is  small  and  the  exactions  incessant,  and  yet 
there  is  never  want  of  applicants  for  situations  the  middle- 
class  would  not  condescend  to  fill.  Why  ?  We  understand 
the  old  reason  that  crowned  heads  are  to  be  8erve<l,  aA  the 
state  is  to  be  served,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  of 
honor;  but  that  excuse  is  passing  away  all  through  Europe, 
and  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  heads  of  RepubUcs, 
who  find  as  little  difficulty  as  Kings  in  filling  up  their 
Courts.  Why  do  Princes  and  subjects  alike  bear  these 
ceremonial  fetters,  which  an  effort  would  break,  or  at  least, 
why  do  the  subjects  V  The  Princes  we  can  understand,  for 
they  are  dependents  in  most  states,  and  in  all  have  some 
hope  of  separate  careers.  But  why  do  the  subjects  endure, 
and  avowedly  and  probably  truly  aver  that  they  prefer, 
such  a  fate?  The  mystical  charm  of  the  kingship,  which 
weighs  heavily  on  the  poor  and  the  uncultivated,  does  not 
weigh  much  upon  the  cultured  class;  yet  they,  and  not 
footmen  and  housemaids,  fill  up  the  European  Courts. 
There  must  be  some  charm  to  attract  them,  something 
which  makes  life  elsewhere  insipid,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  one  which  makes  a  true  Londoner,  or  Parisian,  or  Ber- 
liner avoid  country  towns ;  that  in  a  Court  one  is  close  to 
the  centre  of  all  things ;  one  hears  the  secret  history  of  the 
land, -as  well  as  the  public  story  —  so  widely  different,  and 
so  infinitely  higher  —  and  one  knows  everything  early. 
To  the  Sovereign  everything  comes,  early  information, 
secret  knowledge,  true  estimates  of  character,  everything 
which  Lord  Hervey  delighted  in,  nn<l  which  in  its  entirety 
is  not  worth  five  minutes'  comprehension  of  the  actual 
*'  set"  of  afiairs,  but  which  seems  to  those  who  alone  are 
courtiers  to  give  them  a  monopoly  of  power  and  of  accu- 
rate thought.  Add  to  t  is,  that  the  experienced  courtier 
thinks  himself  in  some  way  partaker  of  lioyalty,  and  above 
the  highest  noble  who  remains  on  his  estates ;  that  though 
as  a  rule  utterly  obscure,  or  seen  only  through  a  thick  haze 
of  legend,  as  witness  Count  Schouvaloff,  Baron  Stock  mar, 
and  Prince  Radziwill,  he  imagines  himself  to  be,  like  Roy- 
alty, the  4bcus  of  all  eyes,  and  the  phenomenon  may  be  par- 
tially accounted  for.  Elliston  loved  the  play  of  *'  The  Cor- 
onation," lor  while  it  went  on  smoothly,  though  he  was  but 
an  actor,  and  knew  that  he  was  an  actor,  and  sighed  for  his 
porter  behind  the  scenes,  he  felt  himself,  he  avowed,  while 
playing,  every  inch  a  King. 


FAMILY   QUARRELS. 

The  approach  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
dwell  upon  the  virtues  of  peace  and  good-will  naturally  re- 
calls the  pleasures  of  quarrelling.  That  subject  was  never, 
80  far  as  we  can  remember,  treate<l  by  the  poets  who  used 
to  write  upon  the  pleasures  of  hope,  imagination,  and 
memory.  No  reasonable  person  indeed  would  deny  that 
much  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  a  quarrel  well  de- 
signed originally  and  skilfully  worked  out  by  judicious 
persons.  But  to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  suspicion  of  im- 
morality which  attaches  to  a  too  liberal  indulgence  in  the 
practice,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  which  have  lost  their  poetical  associations  in 
modern  times.  We  have  become  too  independent  of  each 
other  and  lose  each  other  too  easily  in  the  crowd.  To 
keep  up  a  good  ({uarrel  at  the  present  day  is  almost  as 
difficult  as  to  play  a  game  of  foot-oall  in  the  Strand.  The 
true  principles  of  quarrelling  are  suggested  by  the  old 
Scandinavian  game  where  a  couple  of  men  were  lashed 
together,  each  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  To  make  a  quarrel 
contribute  permanently  to  the  pleasure  of  your  Hie,  you 
should  have  your  antagonist  steadily  and  closely  before 
you.    In  old  days  one  savage  tribe  was  in  constant  contact 
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with  another;  the  Sioux  might  regnrd  tbemMlTes  mndthi 
Ojibl>eways  as  constituting  the  whole  uniTem  for  tD 
practical  purpofes,  and  might  therefore  regard  the  exter* 
mination  of  Ojibbeways  as  the  one  pnnuit  really  worthy 
of  masculine  energy.  '  But  it  would  be  obviously  abnra 
for  anybody  to  maintain  that  the  final  cause  of  the  creatin 
of  the  Browns  was  simply  the  humiliation  of  the  Smiths. 

The  real  old  feud,  or  vendetta,  which  was  the  subliiMit 
development  of  the  (|uarrelling  principle,  belongs  to  m 
earlier  social  stage,  and  has  retired  into  a  few  remote  co^ 
ners  of  the  earth,  or  into  the  hands  of  historical  novclista 
It  was  a  corollary  from  the  code  of  moralit;jr  appropriile^ 
as  Ilobbes  tells  us,  to  the  state  of  nature,  in  which  the 
cardinal  virtues  are  force  and  frand.  Our  modem  qoimh 
are  but  vapid  remains  of  the  old  exciting  system ;  and,  u 
compared  with  the  genuine  spirit-stirring,  soul-absorbiig 
pur.-init  of  old,  are  as  a  modern  reptile  to  one  of  the  andat 
megalosauri.  Still  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  APt  J^ 
as  much  amusement  as  possible  out  of  the  still  surrifiif 
relics.  Here  and  there  one  meets  in  modern  society  p^  J 
sons  whose  apparent  object  it  is  to  keep  a  little  fire  alin  | 
in  the  <lying  embers  by  assiduous  fanning.  | 

There  is  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  variety  of  the  sp«t» 
The  masculine  qiiarrel-maker  is  generally  one  of  tho« 
persons  of  whom  it  is  proverbially  said  that  all  their  fa- 
gers  are  thumbs.  There  are  men  in  whom  clumsiDefli 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  approaches  to  genius,  h 
seems  as  though  they  must  be  attended  by  some  maligintt 
goblin  with  a  perverse  taste  for  practical  jokes.  If  th« 
is  an  awkward  subjecrt  for  conversation  in  any  society,  thev 
are  certain  to  bring  it  to  the  surface;  like  the  Yvkm 
diplomatist  in  **  Vanity  Fair,"  thejr  cross-examine  ibe 
nobleman  about  the  health  of  his  heir  who  is  in  a  luBiA 
asylum  ;  or  they  recount  the  witticism  which  one  cl  tfci 
guests  has  recently  made  at  the  expense  of  his  next  nei^ 
bor.  There  are  jMsrsons  who  thus  go  through  life,  alwg 
managin;Tj  to  explode  the  mine  over  which  their  friesdi 
would  otherwise  pass  safely  by  help  of  studied  unconsckM- 
ness.  And,  if  tliey  happen  to  meet  with  inflamaabli 
materials,  they  may' produce  very  pretty  little  explosioiii 

The  feminme  p«*rfbrmer  is '  generally  too  acnte  fa 
blundering  of  this  kind.  She  gets  up  a  quarrel  from  pat 
love  of  excitement.  She  enjoys  good  lively  omotioni,  «■ 
finds  society  generally  dull.  And  therefore  she  coBtrim 
delicately  to  inform  one  friend  of  the  kind  remarks  ■»* 
about  him  or  her  by  another  friend;  and  throws  herf 
with  infinite  gusto  into  all  the.  subsequent  developmenttc 
her  little  drama,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  tfcjjj 
elaborate  explanations  which  are  dreaded  by  all  saw* 
people.  Simple  blundering  and  more  or^ess  intentiois 
indiscretion  are  common  enough,  and  in  skilful  hands  iMJ 
lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  satis'actory  quarrellinz.  JuJ 
yet,  as  a  rule,  even  these  explosions  turn  out  to  oeWft 
more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan.  They  generate  a  moiaKt»! 
irriUtion  rather  than  a  settled  antipathy.  Few  people  oi 
manacre  to  hate  anybody  very  seriously,  not  even  III 
reviewer  who  has  denied  that  their  poetry  was  comI  «• 
Mr.  Tennyson's,  or  their  logic  as  accurate  as  Mr.  MilTfc 

Here  and  there,  undoubtedly,  we  msy  find  an  unpop* 
person  who  explains  the  general  dislike  which  heexcri* 
by  the  malignity  of  two  or  three  more  favored  persg 
Conceit  is  still  a  passion  which  shows  few  signs  of  gronj 
weaker ;  and  when  it  is  possible  to  m^ntain  our  gw 
opinion  of  ourselves  by  maligning  somebody  who  exert* 
our  jealousv,  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  general  Wf 
preciativeness  of  the  worid ;  and  we  can  avenge  aposlj 
reputation  all  that  bitterness  which  would  be  too  palpjj? 
absurd  if  vented  u|)on  the  world  in  general.  ThisUi| 
of  discontent,  however,  from  the  absence  of  any  8p«» 
antagonist,  more  genera'ly  takes  the  form  of  a  grievinWj 
and  Ihough  a  quarrel  or  two  may  arise  from  it  by  go* 
management,  the  more  ordinary  result  is  to  produce  oaetf 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  pass  their  lives  in  dw* 
stratin*',  by  the  help  of  blue-books  and  state  papers,  tg 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  should  be  entirely  def<<" 
to  the  consideration  and  redress  of  their  wronscs. 
Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  only  tie  which  still  affords  s  n» 
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factory  foundation  for  a  good  permanent  quarrel  capable  of 
resisting  time  and  separation,  with  vitality  enough  to 
branch  out  into  complex  ramifications  and  allow  its  origin 
to  become  traditional  and  its  development  to  assume  the 
form  of  duty,  is  the  tie  of  family.     The  highest  class  of 

Saarrel  is  of  course  the  auarrel  between  man  and  wife, 
tut  this  is  something  which  rises  above  the  ordinary  family 
quarrel.  It  is  too  serious  a  business  altogether  for  purely 
artistic  treatment ;  and  it  will  probably  retain  its  present 
features  until  the  complete  emancipation  of  woman.  When 
matrimony  is  fully  understood  to  be  a  purely  temporary 
contract,  terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party,  the  lady  and 
gentleman  will  separate  whenever  they  please,  and  what  is 
DOW  felt  to  be  too  dangerous  an  amusement  to  be  rashly  ad- 
mitted will  perhaps  become  a  popular  occupation.  There 
is  indeed  another  possibility  —  namely,  that  when  a  wife 
is  legally  free,  the  natural  brutality  of  man  will  assert  itself 
in  &Q  way  common,  if  we  may  trustt  police  reports, 
amongst  certain  classes  of  society;  and  the  danger  of  a 
practical  declaration  of  independence  be  averted  b>  a 
summary  appeal  to  physical  force.  That,  however,  is  a 
problem  which  we  need  not  at  present  discuss. 

We  need  only  take  into  account  what  aire  generally 
known  as  family  quarrels,  regarded  as  a  mode  of  spending 
time  and  finding  a  relief  to  the  commonplace  proprieties 
of  modern  society.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an}  thing 
like  a  complete  system  of  rules  for  this  fascinating  game ; 
but  we  may  endeavor  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  the  pleasure  which  it  evidently  gives  ; 
from  which  intelligent  persons  may  discover  for  themselves 
how  in  any  given  case  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  may 
be  derived  oy  ^ood  selection  of  the  original  causes  of 
quarrel  and  a  skilful  cultivation  of  its  subsequent  develop- 
ments. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  obvious  remark.  In  re- 
gard to  the  ordinary  family  quarrel,  we  have  to  ask,  not 
uie  well-known  detective's  Question,  Who  is  she  ?  but  the 
other  ^reat  question  about  ail  human  affairs,  .How  much  is 
it?  Every  good  quarrel,  every  quarrel,  that  is,  which  is 
capable  of  a  sufficient  number  of  different  views  being 
taken  and  different  interests  engaged,  is  a  question  about 
money.  The  ordinary  discussion  about  settlements  which 
takes  place  on  the  arrangement  of  a  marriage  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  means  of  providing  for  future  quarrels.  A 
dispute  about  money,  once  dexterously  set  on  foot,  is  a  dis- 
pute which  can  never  grow  old.  Most  people  have  had  a 
chance,  some  time  or  other,  of  making  their  fortune.  That 
it  has  also  been  a  chance  of  losing  it  is  a  consideration 
which  they  naturally  do  not  take  into  account.  If  only 
they  had  had  the  funds  to  invest  in  a  piece  of  building- 
land,  or  to  buy  some  depreciated  shares,  or,  possibly,  to 
purchase  a  partnership,  or  a  living,  or  a  commission,  they 
or  their  children  might  now  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  rolling  in  wealth.  This  is  a  reflection  which  is 
being  constantly  brought  before  us,  and  which  need  never 
grow  cold.  Whenever  you  want  to  change  your  house,  to 
take  a  good  holiday  and  visit  a  distant  country,  to  buy  a 
picture,  or  to  set  up  a  carriage,  you  may  always  reflect 
that,  but  for  the  perverse  selfishness  of  some  of  your  rela- 
tions, you  might  now  have  enjoyed  the  desire  of  your 
heart  To  have  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  particular  con- 
juncture is  not  simply  to  have  so  much  more  pleasure  for 
the  moment,  but  to  enjoy,  as  Johnson  so  well  stated  it,  a 
potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
vV^hat  you  grudge  is  not  the  mere  loss  of  a  temporary  pleas- 
ure, but  the  loss  of  a  seed  which  might  have  developed, 
and  of  course  would  have  developed  into  a  stately  tree. 

Here,  then,  is  a  reflection  which  is  forced  upon  you  in- 
cessantly by  every  turn  in  your  affairs,  and  which,  so  far 
from  losing  its  importance,  becomes  more  impressive  as 
imagination  enables  you  to  magnify  its  proportions.     Did 
'we  not  learn  at  school  how  a  single  penny  put  out  at  inter- 
est in  the  days  of  Adam  would  by  this  time  have  amounted 
'to  eight  hundred  balls  of  solid  gold  (we  forget  the  precise 
figure)  each  as  big  as  this  planet  ?     And  the  rate  of  inter- 
est which  is  allowed  upon  the  wealth  of  the  imagination 
Isears  no  proportion  to  that  which  is  obtainable  through  or- 


dinary flesh  and  blood  bankers.  Therefore  it  mathemati- 
cally follows  that  the  smallest  pecuniary  injury  inflicted 
upon  you  in  your  youth  may  have  had  consequences  en- 
tirely beyond  your  powers  of  calculation  to  assign  accu- 
rately. Besides,  a  grievance  of  this  kind,  when  properly 
dwelt  upon,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  more  com- 
forting the  longer  it  is  kept.  It  communicates  a  certain 
pleasing  sense  of  personal  virtue.  The  justice  of  your 
case  rests,  not  upon  some  empty  fancy  which  may  come  to 
look  differently  in  after  life,  but  upon  hard  undeniable 
facfSs  and  figures.  Nothing,  it  is  clear,  but  the  merest 
prejudice  and  selfishness  could  have  withstood  the  absolute 
demonstration  which  you  offered.  Moreover,  you  were  far 
above  higgling  about  a  dirty  pecuniary  question  from  any 
consideration  of  mere  pecuniary  gain.  As  you  clearly 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  real  question  involved  was  one 
of  principle,  not  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  your 
virtue  was  evident,  inasmuch  as  you  were  thinking  of  your 
children  rather  than  yourself,  and  possibly  even  —  so  great 
was  your  generosity  —  of  the  interests  of  unborn  genera- 
tions.  The  wretched  perversity  of  your  adversary  cannot 
obscure  that  point  in  the  eyes  of  any  impartial  spectator. 

And  then  this  admirable  adherence  to  principle  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  an  equal  display  of  delicacy. 
You  have  not  let  any  outsiders  into  the  secret ;  at  least 
you  have  not  gone  further  than  confiding  the  main  points 
of  the  case  to  two  or  three  intimate  friends  upon  whose 
discretion  you  could  count  as  upon  your  own.  You  have 
naturally  stated  the  case  even  to  them  as  favorably  as  pos- 
sible to  the  other  side ;  and  have  only  incidentally  allowed 
them  to  divine  the  extreme  generosity  which  has  marked 
your  conduct  throughout.  With  all  your  impartiality,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  impossible  not  to  assume  some  dignity  in 
hinting  at  transactions  of  which  the  minor  details  are  nec- 
essarily more  or  less  wrapped  in  mystery.  In  every  kind 
of  family  inheritance  —  whether  it  be  a  landed  estate,  or 
an  ancestral  portrait,  or  a  quarrel  —  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  aristocratic  dignity.  People  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life 
settle  these  matters  off-hand  with  the  help  of  a  poker  and 
a  policeman. 

The  fact  that  you  can  quarrel  about  money  proves,  at 
the  very  lowest,  that  you  have  some  money  to  quarrel 
about;  and  the  fkct  that  the  quarrel  can  be  kept  afloat  for 
years  shows  that  you  may  boast  of  a  certain  family  conti- 
nuity, and  thus  that  your  traditions  are  part  of  the  general 
system  of  things,  and  possibly  even  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. In  former  days  a  quarrel  about  precedency  might 
be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time ;  in  proportion  as  our  aristcc- 
racy  tends  to  become  a  plutocracy,  such  disputes  become 
identified  with  pecuniary  disputes,  and  hand  over  to  them 
something  of  their  traditional  dignity.  If  we  add  that 
quarrels  of  this  kind  may  afford  infinite  amusement  in 
working  out  all  the  collateral  issues  which  naturally  arise 
out  of  every  subject  in  which  accounts  are  involved,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that,  in  the  hands  of  wise  men, 
they  may  be,  it  not  a  possession  forever,  at  least  a  posses- 
sion to  be  cherished  by  the  first  owners,  and  delivered  to 
their  children.  We  need  not  deny  that  there  are  some  in- 
cidental disadvantages ;  but  we  may  safely  leave  them  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  preachers  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  discussing  such  topics. 


SOUTH  SIBERIAN   STORIES. 

As  two  Tartar  princes  were  riding  afield  one  day,  far 
away  from  home,  tney  agreed  that  if  a  son  should  be  bom 
to  the  one,  and  a  daughter  to  the  other,  the  children  should 
be  mutually  betrothed.  Soon  aflerwarda  came  tidings  that 
to  the  one  had  been  born  a  boy  named  Tajyr,  and  to  the 
other  a  girl  named  Saura.  The  two  princes  set  off  at  once 
for  their  homes,  but  Tajyr's  father  was  thrown  firom  his 
horse  by  the  way  and  killed.  A  few  years  passed  by  and 
the  two  children  became  intimate  associates,  but  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  betrothal  compact.  At  last,  one  day,  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  at  school,  Tajyr  pressed  Saura's  hand 
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on  their  book.  Saura  tuld  this  to  her  mother,  who  cried, 
^  O  my  child,  thou  hast  a  father,  but  Tajyr  is  an  orphan ; 
to  him  we  will  not  give  thee  in  marriage."  And  soon  after- 
wards Saura  was  carried  away  by  her  father,  who  took  up 
his  abode  iu  a  distant  city,  of  which  he  became  the  ruler. 

For  some  time  Tajyr  remained  at  home,  but  at  length 
the  story  of  his  betrothal  came  to  his  ear;  then  he  took 
leave  oi  bis  mother  and  set  out  in  search  of  his  bride. 
After  many  adventures  he  came  to  a  city  in  which  lived 
a  childless  old  woman,  and  she  adopted  him  as  her  son. 
One  day  as  he  wandered  about  the  streets  there  cam'e  to 
his  ears  the  kound  of  children  reading  aloud  in  a  school, 
and  he  went  home  and  wept  bitterly.  Ills  adopted  mother 
marvelled  tlu-reat ;  he  told  her  that  he  could  not  but  weep 
when  he  heard  the  voices  of  school-children,  and  he  asked 
what  manner  of  school  this  was.  She  told  him  that  it  was 
one  in  which  forty  maidens  were  tau<rht,  and  that  their 
teacher  was  the  daughter  of  a  stranger  prince  who  had  be- 
come the  ruler  of  the  city.  Tajyr  begged  her  to  get  leave 
for  him  to  study  in  that  school ;  so  she  went  to  the  prince 
and  besought  him  to  allow  her  son  to  learn  to  read  together 
with  the  forty  maidens,  and  the  prince  granted  her  prayer. 
So  Tajyr  went  to  the  school,  and  in  the  teacher  he  recog- 
nized his  betrothed.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  class 
he  each  day  gained  a  place,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
he  fouud  himself  by  Sanra's  side.  Then  he  made  himself 
known  to  her,  and  she  recognized  in  him  her  rightful  lord. 
So  she  dismissed  her  forty  pupils,  saying  that  she  would 
teach  no  more.     When  her  father  learnt  what  had  taken 

Elace  he  was  wroth,  and  he  seized  Tajyr,  not  kYiowing  who 
e  really  was,  shut  him  up  in  a  great  chest,  and  set  it  atloat 
on  tlie  sea.  But  Tajyr  escaped,  and  afler  a  time  he  made 
his  way  back  to  his  bride.  Again*did  her  father  seize  him, 
and  this  time  he  gave  orders  that  the  audacious  stranger 
should  have  his  head  struck  off.  So  Tajyr  was  led  away  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

In  vain  did  '*  many  lords,  \iziers,  and  Tartars,"  moved 
by  Saura's  prayers,  entreat  the  prince  to  pardon  her  lover. 
But  at  last  came  Saura  herself,  her  hair  all  dishevelled, 
her  fiace  all  torn  and  bleeding,  and  so  bitterly  did  she  weep 
that  at  last  the  prince  consented  to  spare  Tajyr*s  life.  Oft 
set  a  mestsenger  to  bid  the  headsman  stay  his  hand.  But 
the  respite  came  too  late ;  Tajyr  was  already  dead.  Then 
Saura  called  to  her  the  forty  maidens  with  whom  she  had 
been  at  school,  and  with  them  she  set  out  for  the  spot 
when?  Tajyr's  body  lay.  But  when  they  drew  nigh,  fear 
came  upon  the  maidens.  So  Saura  kissed  them  and  let 
them  go,  but  ^'he  herself  went  on.  And  when  she  found 
the  corpse  she  threw  her  arms  around  it,  and  between  it 
and  her  own  fair  breast  she  set  a  sharp  dagger  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  she  straitened  her  embrace  the  dagger 
pierced  her  heart,  and  so  she  died. 

They  buried  her  and  Tajyr  apart ;  but  even  in  death  he 
would  not  be  severed  from  her,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
bodies  of  the  two  lovers  were  found  in  the  same  grave. 
Then  they  buried  them  in  two  graves  between  which  water 
flowed.  Forty  days  later  they  who  passed  that  way  saw 
that  a  poplar  had  grown  up  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  and 
the  two  trees  had  bent  towards  each  other  and  intertwined 
their  boughs,  forming  a  leafy  arch  above  the  stream.  On 
these  boughs  stood  storks,  and  amid  the  foliage  nightin- 
gales sang.  ^  And  there,  amid  the  birds  and  the  green 
leaves,  migHt  the  gliding  forms  of  Tajyr  and  Saura  be 
seen. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story  current  among  the  Tohol 
Tartars  —  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  Turk- 
ish family  in  Siberia.  It  is  quoted  here  as  the  first  of  a 
few  specimens  of  the  popular  tales  of  that  family,  not  on 
account  of  any  originality  of  theme,  for  it  is,  like  most  of 
the  stories  of  its  class,  merely  an  echo  of  an  alien  tale ;  nor 
for  any  special  dexterity  of  handling,  for  its  details  are  full 
of  confusion  and  obscurity ;  but  bf  cause  it  contains  more 
of  human  interest  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  tlie  wild 
legends  of  these  uncultured  peoples.  Of  the  numerous  sto- 
ries contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  which  the  erudite  in- 
dustry of  V>T.  Kadloff,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kazan,  is  devoting  to  the  "  Folk-Literature  of  the 
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Turkish  Races  of  South  Siberia,*'  the  greater  part  dMcribe 
the  adventures  of  heroes  who,  being  clearly  mytholog;ieal, 
have  but  little  in  common  with  the  ordinary  weakfMjf 
of  humanity.  By  way  of  illustration  of  this  statement  we 
will  give  a  very  condensed  version  of  the  metrical  romaiiee 
of  Altyn  Pyrkan,  a  poem  of  more  than  usaal  obscarity,  and 
no  less  than  IC.'iO  lines  long.  Another  of  Uie  poemi,  it 
may  be  observed,  runs  to  the  length  of  3825  lines. 

Until  his  sixtieth  year  had  passed  away  the  rich  Km 
Kan  was  childless  ;  then  a  babe  was  born  to  him.  But  at 
that  very  time  he  was  attaciked  by  an  irresistible  foe,  Altjn 
Argak  by  name,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  hii 
father,  Saryg  Kan,  carried  oil  into  captivity  Kara  Kan  and 
all  that  belonged  to  him.  Only  in  one  thing  did  Altyn 
Argak  disoU'y  his  father,  in  that  he  did  not  slay  Kin 
Kan's  new-born  bal)e.  Now  when  Altyn  Argak  drew  nirii 
to  his  father's  abode,  he  ordered  a  hut  to  be  built  of  ree% 
and  in  it  he  left  Kara  Kan  with  his  wife  and  infant  child, 
while  he  himself  rode  on  to.rejport  to  his  father  whiat  hi 
had  done.  But  when  Sarvjj  Kan  learned  what  had  taken 
place  he  waxed  wroth  with  his  son  because  he  had  not  sbh 
Kara  Kan's  child,  and  he  cried  aloud,  "  Ho,  ye  who  dwdl 
beneath  the  earth,  Ye  Seven  Naked  Men,  come  forth  I" 
Then  the  whole  earth  trembled,  and  the  Seven  Nakid 
Men  ap|M>ared  and  listened  to  the  commands  of  Saryg  Km. 
And  they  seized  Altyn  Argak  and  bore  him  away  tot 
mountain  peak.  There  they  Ixjund  him  and  his  horse  W 
nine  chains  to  a  mighty  pvre,  formed  of  all  the  wood  whiek 
the  mountain  forests  could  supply  :  and,  having  set  the  pflfe 
alli;ht,  they  watched  it  while  it  burned.  Nine  years  long 
did^it  burn  before  it  was  all  consumed.  Then  a  wind  vnm 
and  scattered  the  ashes  far  and  wide.  Where  the  fire  hid 
blazed  sprang  up  a  rich  crop  of  grass,  and  the  spot  oi 
which  Altyn  Argak  peri:!hed  could  by  no  eye  be  WMt 
nized,  **  neither  by  the  god  who  dwells  on  high  nor  by  the 
demon  who  dwells  IhiIow." 

As  Saryg  Kan  rode  towanls  the  reed-hut  in  which  Kan 
Kan  dwelt  with  his  family,  he  became  aware  of  a  won- 
drous  Foal.     Golden  was  its  mane,  and  golden  were  te 
fore  hoofs ;  its  hind  hoofs  and  its  tail  were  of  silver.    Hi 
strove  to  catch  it,  but  it  ran  to  the  reed-hat,  caugbto 
into  one  of  its  nostrils  Kara  Kan's  babe,  and  disappenrad 
Saryg  Kan  sent  af\er  it  his  '» two  black  hounds "  and 
**  the  two  king-eagles  which   dwell  in  the  sky ; "  then  ht 
summoned  "  the  Seven-headed  TschiilbiiMn,  with  the  fa« 
mace,  who  dwells  below  the  earth ; "  the  fish-god,  K* 
Palyk,  "  who  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea; "  and  the  »«J 
rible  "  Swaw-wife   with  the  fallow  mare,"  and   ordered 
them  to  ►eek  the  Foal  within  the  earth,  and  below  iK 
earth,  and  in  all  the  waters  of  the  earth.     Having  done 
this,  he  tried  to  find,  by  means  of  a  golden  mirror,,  whici 
way  he  ought  to  ride.     But  neither  by  gazing  at  the  «■ 
and  moon  in  it,  nor  by  counting  **  the  stars  of  beavo,^ 
and  "  all  the  water-drops,"  and  "  the  roots  of  the  hertj, 
could  he  make  out  in  which  direction  the  Foal  had  flei 
So  he  rode  blindly  on.    Meantime  Kara  Kan  and  his  w* 
had  died.    "  Of  hunger  and  of  thirst  perished  both  Ibe 

aged  ones."  ,  j  a. 

Ix)ng  did  Saryg  Kan  ride  on.  At  length  one  day,  cm  m 
summit  of  a  bare  "  iron  peak,"  over  which  no  bird  conld  If. 
up  which  no  beast  could  climb,  he  found  the  ^al /«wjf; 
and  beside  it,  on  a  broad  stone,  the  Babe.  Bending  W 
bow  with  huch  force  that  his  fatn;,  from  being  "  whttw  tta 
snow,"  and  "redder  than  blood,"  turned  «  all  black,  »e 
let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  Foal.  **  Upon  this  earth  was  tt» 
no  people  which  did  not  hear  the  whimng  of  the  bow- 
string:"  but  the  arrow  flew  idly  by,  and  Jhe  "aj  fW 
peared.  A  second  time  did  Saryg  Kan  climb  a  hUl.ajJ 
from  it  he  again  caught  sight  of  the  Foal,  held  at  bay  ^ 
his  two  black  hounds  on  the  shore  of  the  "white  ssa 
Again  did  \w.  shoot ;  but  his  arrow  killed  only  his  hou^ 
and  the  rescued  Foal  dashed  into  the  water.  Jhen  hJr 
Palyk  tried  to  swallow  it;  but  it  turned  into  a  fish,  wli» 
disturbed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  eo  tlMt  tM 
baflled  mon-ter  got  his  mouth  full  of  them,  and  then  n 
emerged  at  the  other  side.  There  it  dropped  the  chiWa 
a  grassy  spot,  assume*!  the  form  of  a  hunter,  pierced  WW 
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elks  with  a  single  sbafl,  and  fed  the  child  daiatily  upon  the 
marrow  from  t£eir  bones,  llien,  as  a  Foal,  once  more  it 
caught  up  the  child  and  recommenced  its  wild  career. 

At  length  the  fugitives  reached  a  spot  where  gleamed  a 
golden  castle,  and  near  it  rose  nine  hills  over  which  forty 
maidens  were  roaming  at  play.  In  the  hands  of  the  forty 
maidens  were  forty  kerchiefs  of  gold.  "  Forty  songs  did 
the  maidens  sing  as  they  played."  The  Foal  made  a 
grassy  couch  on  which  it  laid  the  Babe,  covered  it  over 
with  a  canopy  of  leaves,  and  then  —  turned  itself  into  forty 
maidens,  each  holding  in  her  hand  a  silver  cloth.  The  two 
bands  of  maidens  united  and  sported  together.  "  That 
months  went  by  they  heeded  not ;  the  fourscore  maidens 
played.  That  years  passed  by  they  heeded  not ;  without  a 
pause  they  played."  At  length  the  Foal  remembered  the 
babe,  and  went  in  search  of  it.  But  in  vain ;  the  Babe 
had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  except  its  rus- 
tlins^  canopy  of  faded  leaves.  Then  the  Foal  changed  into 
a  Maral,  and  began  furiously  tearing  up  the  ground  with 
its  golden  horns.  After  a  time  **on  this  eartn  shone  no 
more  the  sun ;  the  day  and  the  night  were  both  alike.  By 
the  dust  was  the  moon  darkened ;  the  moon  no  lonorer 
shone  upon  the  earth."  The  world  seemed  to  be  coming 
to  an  end,  when  suddenly  the  stolen  Babe,  now  a  blooming 
boy,  was  restored,  the  Foal  resumed  its  former  shape,  and 
for  a  while  all  went  well. 

But,  before  long,  the  boy,  while  wrestling  with  a  play- 
mate, fell  and  broke  his  neck.  On  earth  there  was  none  to 
aid  him ;  so  the  Foal  flew  aloft  into  the  sky,  soared  above 
the  abode  of  "  The  Nine  Creators,"  above  the  higher  region 
of  another  mystic  being,  and  at  length  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  "  The  Maidens  Three  "  who  can  give  life  to  the 
dead.  "  On  the  golden  bed  sat  the  Three  Maidens ;  on 
their  golden  table  was  spread  the  best  of  fare."  And  they 
listened  favorably  to  the  Foal's  appeal,  bidding  it  watch  by 
the  dead  boy's  side,  to  see  that  neither  worm  nor  fly  at- 
tacked the  corpse  before  their  aid  arrived.  So  the  Foal 
returned  to  earth,  and  there  fanned  the  dead  body  with 
its  head,  while  "  into  blood  turned  the  tears  from  its  eyes  ; 
into  ice  turned  the  dew  from  its  nostrils."  At  length  came, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters. 
She  sprinkled  the  corpse  with  the  water  of  life ;  she  lai<l  in 
Its  mouth  *'  the  nine-fold  yellow  herb."  Then  the  dead 
arose,  and  mounted  what  was  no  longer  a  Foal,  but  a  full- 
^own  coal* black  §teed,  all  gleaming  with  equipments  of 
gold.  *<  When  he  struck  his  sable  steed  with  the  whip,  the 
Ughtning  blazed  in  the  sky.  When  he  swang  the  whip  the 
sky  darkened,  the  black  earth  rocked."  And  the  lad  cried, 
**  O  sable  steed,  that  wast  my  father,  O  sable  steed  that 
wast  my  mother,  give  me  a  name  I  Every  stag  has  hair, 
every  man  has  a  name.  Give  me  my  name  I  "  Hien  the 
Bteed  named  him  Altyn  Pyrkan,  bade  him  be  of  good  cour- 
age, and  bore  him  on  and  on  till  he  reached  the  land  of 
Saryg  Kan. 

Altyn  Pyrkan  rode  up  to,  and  entered,  the  golden  castle 
of  Saryg  Kan,  whom  he  found  sitting  on  his  golden  bed, 
combing  his  beard,  and  whom  he  at  once  attacked.    In  vain 
did    Saryg  Kan    invoke  the  aid  of  "the   Seven-headed 
Tschalbagan."    The  youthful  hero  seized  the  Seven-headed 
demon  by  the  feet,  and  flung  him  down  **  below  nine  earth- 
sarfaces."     There  lay  he  senseless.    Just  as  ill  fared  the 
^«  Swan- wife  with  the  fallow  mare."     Her  the  youth  struck 
on  the  cheek.     "  No  people  is  there  on  this  earth  which 
lieard   not  the   sound  of  his  hand."     Down  below  nine 
^arth  surfaces  fell  the  Swan-wife  and  her  steed.     "  Very 
»early  did  she  give  up  the  ghost.     All  thought  of  this 
-vrorld  did  she  forego."     Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  *'  The 
Seven  Naked  Men."     Them  did  the  hero  nail,  pierced  by 
"the  same  arrow,  to  a  white  peak.     Afterwards  he  cleft  in 
lialf  the  two  black  hounds,  and  tore  in  twain  the  two  king- 
eagles,  and  then  he  seized  Saryg  Kan  by  the  feet,  and 
clashed  him  to  pieces  against  the  bridle-post.     ''  For  the 
vnagpies  to  pick  remained  his  flesh.     For  the  ravens  to 
Kuu;k  remained  his  flesh.     For  the  dogs  to  lap  remained 
lus    blood.     Into  earth  and   sand    mouldered  away  his 
l>one8." 

Then  the  youth  rode  away  to  seek  the  remains  of  Altyn 


Argak,  the  hero  who  had  been  burnt  to  death  for  sparing 
his  life.  Having  found  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  blazed, 
and  from  which  a  wind  from  the  lef\  bad  carried  away  the 
victim's  ashes,  he  summoned  a  wind  from  the  right  which 
brought  them  back  again.  '*  All  these  ashes  did  he  collect, 
thrice  did  he  stamp  upon  the  ground,  thrice  did  he 
whistle."  The  dead  Altyn  Argak  became  (himself  again, 
and  then  he  and  the  youthful  hero  who  had  brought  him 
back  to  life  agreed  to  live  together  as  brothers.  Time 
passed  by  and  the  friends  determined  to  get  married.  The 
younger  asked  the  hand  of  a  maiden  for  the  elder ;  but  her 
two  brothers  replied,  "  We  will  not  give  her.  Binding  a 
stone  to  her  neck  will  we  rather  fling  her  into'the  sea;" 
and  they  added  to  insult  the  injury  of  blows.  Then  Altyn 
Pyrkan  seized  one  of  the  brothers,  gripped  him  tightly  un- 
der his  left  arm,  and  punished  him  with  the  right  till  he 
died.  Afterwards  ^*to  the  white  water  he  brought  him, 
plucked  out  his  heart,  washed  it  in  the  white  water  and  so 
drove  out  of  it  its  evil  nature,  and  then  restored  him  to 
life."  By  a  similar  operation  the  other  hero  was  in  a  like 
manner  benefited,  and  then  the  penitent  brothers  agreed  to 
their  sister's  marriage  with  Altyn  Argak.  Altyn  Pyrkan 
next  went  in  search  of  a  bride  for  himself.  Flying  right 
up  into  the  sky,  he  visited  the  Nine  Creators,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  deity 
who  dwells  above  them,  Odiirba  Tschajan,  who  thanked 
him  warmly  for  what  he  had  done  to  the  two  brothers. 
**  Them  did  I  create,"  he  said.  "  They  are  great  and 
mighty  heroes,  but  their  souls  were  evil.^  Their  souls  hast 
thou  washed,  a  white  soul  hast  thou  given  to  tliem  ;  there- 
fore be  thou  thanked  1  "  Afler  leaving  him,  Altyn  Pyrkan 
soared  to  the  still  loftier  abode  of "  The  Three  Maidens," 
the  youngest  ot*  whom  he  asked  to  be  his  wife.  *'  Without 
having  fought  with  a  hero  will  I  not  marry  him.  Let  us 
fight  at  once,"  she  replied.  The  combat  began  and  lasted 
long.  "How  many  months  passed  by  they  knew  not. 
How  many  years  passed  by  did  not  they  themselves  know.* 
They  trampled  down  the  whole  earth,  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  have  supported  them,  had  not  "  all  the  Creators  " 
come  and  strengthened  it.  Not  a  hill  was  left  standing  ; 
not  a  tree  remained  upriu^ht.  At  last,  after  the  hero's  ar- 
mor had  given  way  at  nine  points,  he  made  a  final  efibrt, 
and  lifted  the  maiden  hi^h  aloft  in  the  air.  "  But  down  on 
the  ground  he  did  not  dash  the  maiden;  he  took  pity  on 
his  wife  that  was  to  be.  On  the  palm  of  his  hand  he 
placed  her ;  in  his  golden  pocket  did  he  stow  her  away. 
Then  to  his  own  home  did  he  bear  her  in  triumph  as  his 
bride.  And  with  so  much  spirit  were  the  sports  at  his 
marriage  feast  carried  on  that  "  the  best  of  the  horses  died 
there ;  there  died  the  best  of  the  men.  The  bones  of  the 
heroes  formed  a  twin-peaked  cairn  ;  the  blood  of  the  heroes 
flowed  like  a  sea,"  and  "  the  dogs  which  fed  on  their  flesh 
beside  the  door  could  no  longer  stand  on  their  feet ;  the 
magpies  which  had  fed  on  their  flesh  beside  the  smoke-hole 
in  the  roof  could  no  longer  fly  — could  only  hop  along  the 
steppe." 

We  are  not  now  engaged  upon  the  solution  of  mytholog- 
ical problems,  otherwise  many  remarks  of  more  or  less 
value  might  be  made  upon  this  somewhat  incoherent  tale 
—  one  which  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  in  it  a 
being  of  apparently  solar  attributes,  and  certainly  con- 
nected with  ideas  ot"  yellowness  and  light,  is  annihilated  bv 
the  son  of  the  Black  (Kara)  Lord  of  the  Sable  Steed. 
But  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden  meaning  of  these 
new  "  Tartar  Tales,"  we  will  refer  to  a  few  more  of  them, 
with  a  view  towards  conveying  a  general  idea  of  their  char- 
acteristic features,  and  of  the  picture  of  nomad  life  which 
the/  bring  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers.  The  prose 
tales  are  not  always  true  to  that  life,  often  dealing  with 
towered  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men  in  a  style  which 
betrays  their  borrowed  nature;  but  the  poems,  even  when 
the  themes  are  foreign,  always  teem  with  allusions  to  the 
homes  of  their  reciters  in  the  boundless  steppe,  their  life  in 
the  saddle  and  the  yourt. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  stories  is  their  mention 
(due  perhaps  to  Chinese  influences)  of  a  singularly  pro- 
tracted kind  of  crucifixion.     The  introduction  to  the  poem 
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about  Aran  Taidschy,  for  instance,  tells  how  the  ohildlec>8 
old  Kok  Kan  said  to  himself  one  day,  **  Beyond  thirty  heav- 
ens lives  my  friend,  the  hero,  Altyn  Moko.  Him  will  I 
slay ;  his  wife  will  1  take  unto  myself.'*  So  he  set  out 
with  that  friendly  purpose.  Durini;  his  absence  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  but  soon  afterwards  the  demon  prince  Tschy- 
lan  Kan  came  from  his  abode  '*  beneath  seven  earth-sur- 
faces," carried  off  the  boy  to  his  subterranean  home,  and 
there  **  nailed  him  with  iron  nails  to  the  top  of  an  iron 
larch-tree."  Such  were  the  tidings  told  to  Kok  Kan  by 
his  friend  Altyn  Moko,  who  then,  '^  descending  under  the 
earth,"  sought  the  land  of  the  demon  prince.  There  he  found 
Kok  Kan*8  stolen  cattle,  and  there,  on  the  top  of  the  larch- 
tree,  was  Kok  Kan's  child,  still  living,  thoua;li  ho  had  now 
been  nailed  to  it  for  seven  years.  Altyn  Muko  shot  at  the 
larch-tree  an  arrow  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Kok  Kan, 
and  immediately  the  demon  appeared,  seized  upon  the  in- 
truder, and  treated  him  with  such  violence  that  "  the  blood 
from  his  breast  was  as  a  sea;  the  blood  from  his  mouth  was 
as  a  sea.  The  at  mom  fighting  Altyn  Moko  was  at  eventide 
all  but  destroyed."  But  at  that  moment  the  boy  came  run- 
ning down  from  the  larch-tree  to  which  ho  had  been  nailed, 
exclaiming,  *'  Kill  not  my  friend  Altyn  Moko  before  I  ar- 
rive," and  a  terrible  combat  took  place  between  him  and 
the  demon.  Many  a  year  did  it  continue  ;  but  at  last  the 
youthful  warrior,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  flung  the  de- 
mon so  high  into  the  air  that  he  died. 

The  poem  of  Puga-Ddk'a  relates  how  an  orphan  of  that 
name,  when  six  years  old,  asked  his  nine-year-old  sister  to 
tell  him  about  their  father.  ■  At  first  she  refused ;  but  at 
length  she  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  mighty  hero,  but 
<*  when  he  reached  his  ninetieth  year  he  became  a  feeble 
gray-beard."  Then  came  two  hero-brothers,  carried  him 
off  to  their  home,  and  there,  "  with  nine  iron  nails  did 
they  fasten  him  to  a  pillar."  When  the  boy  heard  this,  he 
at  once  set  off  to  rescue  his  father,  and  after  a  time  he 
reached  the  abode  of  the  two  heroes,  and  tied  up  his  steed 
to  an  iron  larch-tree  which  stood  beside  their  door.  There, 
as  he  looked  around  him,  he  saw  "  a  column  of  rock,  as- 
cending to  the  sky.  To  it  his  father,  still  alive,  was  fast- 
ened bv  nine  iron  nails ; "  and  he  heard  his  father  cry, 
''  If  hither  came  my  only  son,  much  should  I  have  to  tell 
to  him.  If  to  the  two  brothers  came  my  only  son,  after  he 
had  grown  to  man's  estate,  no  more  should  I  with  nine 
nails  be  fastened  to  this  rock.  My  ninety -year-old  body, 
fastened  though  it  be  with  nine  nails,  will  not  die." 

In  the  similar  story  of  Tarba  Kindshi,  also  told  in  verse, 
an  athletic  boy  playfully  flips  off  the  heads  of  three  of  his 
companions.  Thereat  his  father  is  so  angry  that  he  shuts 
him  up  in  a  cask,  which  he  then  sends  to  sea.  It  floats 
and  floats,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  subterranean  abode 
of  Erlik  Kan,  who  opens  it,  sees  the  boy,  and  joyfully  ex- 
claims, *'  White  flesh  have  I  found  for  my  eating !  "  How- 
ever, he  confides  the  prize  to  one  of  his  heroes,  who  carries 
the  boy  away  with  him,  till  his  horse  complains  of  the 
double  burden,  and  then  he  leaves  him  to  his  fate.  Long 
time  does  the  boy  wander  in  the  underground  land  where 
no  sun  is.  **  The  red  flesh  from  the  soles  of  his  feet  re- 
mains hanging  to  the  stones.  The  thick  flesh  of  his  legs 
remains  lying  by  the  way."  Weeping  and  wailing  does 
he  wander,  till  he  comes  to  *'  the  Smoke-hole  of  the  Earth," 
the  aperture  which  leads  up  into  the  light  of  day.  Through 
it  he  IS  borne  by  a  friendly  steed,  from  off  which  he  falls 
overpowered  '*  when  he  sees  the  radiance  of  the  sun." 
Hard  by  is  "  a  golden  sea,"  in  which  he  bathes,  and  then 
he  fumigates  himself  with  burnt  thyme,  whereupon  **  the 
demon-reek  leaves  him,  the  day-reek  enters  into  him." 
Afler  this  he  obtains  a  heroic  ste'ed  and  knightly  armor, 
and  rides  away  to  his  former  home,  which  he  finds  ruined 
and  desolate.  On  he  rides,  and  at  length  comes  to  a  hill, 
whence  looking  down  he  sees  two  fires  burning  in  the  dis- 
tance. ''  When  the  youth  reaches  the  spot  where  the  two 
fires  are  burning,  and  looks  around  —  tnere  is  his  father 
nailed  to  an  iron  larch-tree.  His  father  is  t<till  alive.  The 
two  spots  where  fire  was  burning  are  his  father's  two  eyes." 

By  other  exaggerations  of  a   similar  kind   are   these 
stories  distinguishiMl.     Their  heroes  are  remarkably  tena- 


cious of  life,  and  expose  themselves  with  impaotty  to  radi 
injuries  as  the  tamer  romance  of  Europe  would  hesitate  to 
attest.  Thus  in  the  partly  metrical  tale  of  Ak  Kobdk,  we 
find  the  following  picture  of  a  single  combat  in  which 
that  hero  engages  with  Kodiin  Kan.  "  Kodon  Kan  ran  hiB 
through  and  through  with  his  lance.  Thereupon  Ak  Kobok 
cried :  — 

'  Well  dost  thou  know  how  to  pierce, 
But  to  lift  on  hif^h  knowest  tnoa  not.' 

Then  Kodon  Kan  heaved  on  high  the  lance,  with  Ak 
Kobok  on  it,  and  held  him  nbove  himself.  From  the  lanee'i 
point  on  high,  cried  Ak  Kobok  — 

'  Well  dost  thou  know  how  to  lift  on  high. 
But  to  shake  knowest  thou  not' 

When  Kodon  Kan  had  shaken  the  lance,  down  iu  shaft 
glided  Ak  Kobok.  .  And  when  he  had  come  to  the  boClm 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  Kodon  Kan's  head  oC 
Said  K6  Ion  Kan, '  My  cap  has  tumbled  off.'  Then  Ak 
Kobok  drew  the  lance  out  of  his  body,  and  threw  it  aodli^ 
after  which  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home.  Bat 
Kodiin  Kan's  people  took  a  stick,  and  fitted  it  into  tk 
bone  of  his  neck.  On  this  stick  they  stuck  Kodoo  Kaali 
chopped -off  head.  Kiidon  Kan  remained  alive,  acd  n* 
turned  home  to  his  own  people." 

An  oven  stranger  fight  than  this  occurs  in  the  remaik* 
able  history  of  Alt^n  Mergan.     That  hero's  wife  having 
been  carried  off  during  his  absence  by  a  "  Swan-.wife,"  he 
sets  out  in  search  of  her.     In  the  course  of  his  wanderiogi 
he  is  obliged  to  fight  an  "  Earth-Hero."    "  With  hit  Ibf^ 
fathom- long  lance  pierced  he  the  Hero.    Then  he  raised 
the  1ance-i>oint  aloh,  his  dappled  steed  the  while  staadiif 
still,  deep  in  the  black  earth.     Alofl  on  the  point  of  thi 
steel  lance  writhed  the  Hero,  the  Mightv  One,  the  Eiitik- 
Hero.    Seven  days  long  remained  he  there.    The  fai^ 
fathom- long  lance  became  red-hot"    This  way  and  m 
did  it  bend.     Only  afler   feven  days  did  the   tranifixed 
Hero  give  up  the  ghost    In  a  second  combat  with  a  iSm- 
ilar  foe  whom  Altyn  Morgan  pierces  and  holds  aloft  eeia 
days,  his  lance  "becomes  red-hot,  and  bends  double ;  4i 
Earth- Hero  falls  off  it  to  the  ground,  and  renewa  the  fi^ 
which  Altyn  Mergan  has  great  diflicultjr  in  bringing  to  i 
favorable  conclusion.      As  the   Swan-wife^  is  one  of  tki 
most  remarkable  of   the  many  mythological  personagei 
which  figure  in  these  ules,  it  may  be  added  that  Allji 
Mergan  pursues  her  underground.     Coming  to  a  ••  lem- 
angled  house,"  the  Swan-wifo  and  her  horse  bound  throo^ 
one  of  its  windows.     The  Hero  immediately  dismonnU  ail 
jumps  through  the  window  afler  her.    Inside  he  finds  Ai 
owner  of  the  house,  who  not  unnaturally  remarka,  "  Peofb 
enter  a  house  by  the  door.    By  the  window  do  peppk  Ml 
enter  in."     Altyn  Mergan  accounts  for  his  iotruaioa»aH 
explains  who  he  is* ;  upon  which  the  stranger,  in  a  ftiUoe 
not  altogether  unknown  to  our  own  drama,  at  once  cUmi 
him   as  his  long-lost  brother.      Altyn  Mergan   u^J" 
newlv-found  relative  what  he  has  done  with  the  Swan-n 
and  her  fallow  mare.     Whereupon  the  elder  brother  unripi 
one   side  of  his  bosom,  and  thence  takes  out  the  fclto» 
mare ;  unrips  the  other  side  of  his  bosom,  and  thence  tifc» 
out  the  Swan-wife.     Aflerwards  he  tears  in  twofintthl 
mare  and  then  the   Swan-wife,  and  flings  the  several  fiej* 
ments  out  of  the  window. 

In  all  genuine  folk-tales  there  is  but  one  step  betveci 
the  actual  and  the  impossible,  but  in  these  romances  tfci 
transition  is  remarkably  abrupt.  The  story  generally  oflj 
mences  with  a  realistic  description  of  steppe  life.  Tj 
head  of  a  yourt  arises  one  day,  saddles  his  trusty  stej 
and  cets  off  to  inspect  his  wealth  of  horses  and  hofMJ 
cattle.  After  a  time  he  returns,  ties  up  his  horse  to^ 
post  beside  the  door,  and  enters  his  tent  There  hie  w» 
has  his  meal  ready  for  him ;  he  eats  and  drinks  and  deep^ 
A  simple  life,  chiefly  of  a  healthy  and  breeay  charactar,  H 
far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  But  suddenly,  without  ^ 
warning,  it  alters  its  nature.  The  steppe  is  no  long«| 
commonplace  plain,  capable  of  but  slight  variety;  it  is  * 
thin  partition  between  two  warring  worlds,  peopled  by  «•' 
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tile  inhabitants  of  supernatural  powers.  Above  stretches 
the  abode  of  ^  The  Nine  Creators,"  overarched  hf  tfaat  of 
OdUrbfi  Tschajan,  also  a  Creator  but  not  a  restorer  to  life ; 
and  higher  still  is  the  sphere  of  the  Three  Maidens,  Tu- 
ranian Fates  or  Nornes,  who  have  power  over  life  and 
death.  Looked  at  from  below,  the  steppe  is  seen  to  be  a 
mere  crust  spread  above  infinite  abysses,  which  form  the 
realm  of  the  gloomy  Erlik  Kan  (said  to  be  the  Erl  King 
of  Western  story),  the  abode  of  the  demon  race  of  Ainas, 
of  the  terrible  Swan-wife  (a  being  very  different  from  the 
Aryan  '^  Swan-maiden  "),  of  the  Seven-headed  Tschalba- 

San  ^Turanian  Dragon,  Giant,  or  Ogre),  of  "  The  Naked 
len,  and  of  many  other  equally  objectionable  demons. 
And  at  a  word,  at  a  touch,  the  steppe  yawns  asunder ;  into 
the  common  light  of  day  emeree  tne  dwellers  in  darkness ; 
a  fray  commences  in  which  toe  creative  beines  on  high 
take  part  against  the  agents  of  destruction  below ;  and  a 
man  who  has  been  till  then. an  insignifioant  roamer  in  the 
desert,  suddenly  becomes  the  link  between  heaven  and 
hell,  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  universe  turns. 

We  have  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  mytholog- 
ical side  of  these  stories.  It  may  be  well,  by  way  of  a 
change,  to  turn  to  some  of  their  descriptions  of  real  life. 
Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  poems,  little  touches  of 
aature  occur,  which  come  home  to  us  more  readily  than 
mythological  extravagances.  Thus,  when  a  hero's  faithful 
steed  falls  dead  :  **  Beside  the  head  of  his  black  horse  did 
he  seat  himself;  bitterly  did  he  weep  and  lament.  <  O 
thou  black  steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  father,  O  thou  black 
steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  mother,  wherefore  hast  thou  died  ? 
How  can  I  bring  thee  back  to  life ? '"  In  all  these  stories, 
it  may  be  observed,  a  man  is  known,  not  only  by  his  own 
name,  but  also  bv  the  color  of  his  horse.  '*  Who  art 
thou  ?  "  asks  one  hero  meeting  another,  and  employing  a 
settled  form  of  words.  ^  Every  stag  has  hair,  every  man 
has  a  name ;  tell  me  thy  name."  To  which  the  stranger 
replies,  <' I  am  so-and-so  with  the  black  steed,"  or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  may  be.  Name-eivin^,  by  the  way,  is  a 
serious  matter,  as  may  be  remarked  m  tibe  story  of  Ai 
Tolysy,  at  whose  naming  a  chief  summons  all  his  people, 
andf  proclaims, ''  He  who  gives  a  good  name,  on  him  will  I 
confer  a  brave  steed  and  fine  raiment ;  but  he  who  gives  a 
bad  name,  his  neck  will  I  lay  upon  the  block  and  cut  in 
twain  with  the  sword."  To  which  the  people  not  unnatu- 
rally reply,  <<  We  won't  give  any  name  at  all ; "  and  the 
chief  has  at  last  to  cry,  '*  Let  him  be  Ai  Tolysy  with  the 
sable  steed  1" 

Women  do  not  usually  occupy  a  very  exalted  position  in 
these  tales ;  but  the  relations  oetween  mothers  and  their 
children,  sisters  and  their  brothers,  are  set  in  a  pleasant 
light. .  The  kindly  watchfulness  manifested  bv  the  elder 
sister  of  many  of  the  stories  in  behalf  of  an  orphan  brother 
is  doubtless  true  to  real  life,  while  the  rare  accounts  of  un- 
slsterlv  behavior  are' probably  to  be  accepted  only  in  a 
mythological  sense.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  Tartar  ver- 
sion in  Uie  third  volume  (p.  321)  of  a  well-known  Indian 
myth,  in  which  a  sister  conspires  with  a  rival  hero  against 
her  brother's  life,  sending  him  on  all  sorts  of  dangerous 
enterprises^  strewing  peas  under  his  feet  when  he  wrestles, 
and  eventually  supplying  the  very  strangely  tempered 
steel  with  which  he  is  put  to  temporary  death.  His  re- 
venge, it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  particularly  ferocious 
nature.  The  variants  of  the  storv  in  aifierent  lands  devote 
the  criminal  to  various  kinds  of  cnastisement,  such  as  being 
dragged  behind  or  torn  between  wild  horses;  or  being 
burnt,  beheaded,  or  otherwise  corrected  ;  but  the  Kirghiz 
brother  behaves  to  his  treacherous  sister  as  follows :  — 

"  Then  Erkam  Aidar  seized  his  sister  and  bound  her  on 
his  horse.  And  after  he  got  home  he  used  to  cut  a  piece 
of  flesh  off  his  sister  every  day  and  eat  it.  .After  this 
fashion  he  treated  her  for  three  years.  At^the  end  of  three 
years  her  flesh  came  to  an  end,  and  she  died." 

Some  allowance,  in  such  cases  as  this,  must  doubtless  be 
made  for  exaggeration.  The  Altaic  story-tellers  are  fond 
of  hyperbolical  expressions.  In  one  of  the  poems,  for 
instance,  a  watchman  asks  his  employer  for  a  meal,  observ- 
ing, with  some  force,  "For  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 


have  I  tasted  no  food.'*  In  a  prose  story,  the  hero  has 
been  wandering  long  in  the  desert.  At  length,  **  He  came 
to  the  fallow  steppe,  where  the  magpie  flies  not ;  he  came 
to  the  yellow  steppe,  where  no  bird  flies.  There  he  thought 
he  heard  a  crane  cry.  But  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the 
crane  he  heard ;  it  was  his  two  shoulder-blades  that  rattled 
together,  so  terribly  thin  had  he  become." 

Courtship,  in  the  poems,  is  generally  carried  on  in  a 
practical  and  expeditious  manner.  Thus  the  hero  Kara 
Tygan  Kan,  riding  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  sends  a 
messenger  to  demand  the  hand  of  Ak  Kan's  daughter. 
The  maiden's  father  **  sits  silently  there ;  "  does  not  say, 
"  I  will  eive  ; "  does  not  say,  "  I  will  not  give  ; "  but  her 
two  brothers  reply,  *<  Until  our  round  heads  fall,  until  our 
berry-like  eyes  grow  dry,  will  we  give  her  not."  There- 
fore the  suitor  comes  in  person,  challenges  the  two 
brothers,  and  discharges  an  arrow  at  them.  The  twang 
of  his  bow  causes  a  cloud  to  fall,  and  for  a  time  the  result 
of  his  shot  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  when  the  air  clears, 
he  sees  that  his  arrow  has  carried  off  the  two  brothers. 
^  Of  the  two  brave  heroes  was  nothing  left  but  their  right 
thumbs."  After  this,  of  course,  his  offer  is  accepted.  As 
for  the  bride  in  such  cases,  she  is  not  allowed  much  liberty 
of  choice.  In  one  poem,  however,  she  expresses  her  senti- 
ments to  her  father  with  much  frankness.  He  has  intro- 
duced a  suitor  to  her  saying,  '^  I  am  going  to  give  thee  to 
this  man;  wilt  thou  take  him,  my  child ?  "  ^*No,  I  will 
not  take  him,"  she  replies.  Her  father  loses  his  temper,  and 
cries,  pointing  to  what  seems  to  be  a  bear  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  ^  Perhaps  thou  wilt  rather  take  the  bear  that 
sits  there  ?  "  To  which  she  replies,  ^  Be  he  a  bear,  yet 
will  I  take  him.  Be  he  a  tree-stump,  yet  will  I  take  him. 
But  the  man  thou  has  brought  will  I  not  take."  So  the 
angry  parent,  exclaiming,  **  As  thou  wilt  not  go  where  I 
wish,  so  take  thy  bear  1 "  flings  her  into  the  bear's  arms. 
The  supposed  bear,  it  may  l^  observed,  is  no  wild  beast, 
but  *'  a  Dlack-headed  man,"  who  had,  one  day,  swunp^  a 
bear  out  of  its  skin,  eaten  its  flesh,  and  donned  its  hide. 
This  fact  he  does  not  mention  to  his  wife's  father ;  but  he 

Eropitiates  him  by  a  present  of  cooked  beef,  *'  sweeter  than 
oney  and  sugar,"  so  that  the  mollified  parent  is  forced  to 
exclaim,  *<  Though  he  be  a  bear,  yet  is  he  an  excellent 
son-in-law." 

There  are  not  manv  descriptions  of  female  beauty  in  these 
stories,  in  which,  indeed,  love  plays  a  very  secondary  part. 
One  of  the  most  poetical  is  that  which  is  given  of  the  beau- 
tiful Aju  Bika,  whose  face  has  never  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  who  has  never  entered  anv  but  her  father's  house, 
who  has  never  indulged  in  a  horse  lauorh.  She  has  hair  as 
black  as  a  crow;  she  bends  herself  like  a  pheasant. 
''  Throueh  her  throat  can  the  food  she  swallows  be  seen. 
When  uie  looks  towards  the  sun,  the  sunbeams  are  re- 
flected from  her  face."  Afler  marriage  the  husband  seems 
to  think  less  of  his  wife's  appearance  than  of  her  culinary 
powers ;  and  he  is  apt  to  treat  her  roughly,  empliasizing 
nis  orders  with  thumps.  Sometimes  she  herself  indulges 
in  similar  marks  of  affection.  Thus  we  read  that  once, 
when  the  heroic  Sadai  Kan  returned  home,  and  told  his 
wife  that  a  guest  was  coming  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
'<  up  from  the  golden  bed  sprang  the  excellent  wife  Sandjy 
Ko,  seized  the  iron  stove-rake,  and  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  it."  Then  "  the  blood  flowed  down  firom  the  head  of 
the  bom  hero  Sadai  Kan ;  quietly  did  he  lie  down  on  the 
golden  bed,  and  go  to  sleep,"  comforting  himself,  perhaps, 
with  the  proverb  frequently  quoted  by  his  brother  heroes 
(and  so  popular  at  the  present  day  in  Russia),  — 

A  woman's  hair  is  very  lonKt 
But  very  short  are  a  womairs  wits. 

Some  of  the  stories,  however,  offer  a  direct  contradiction 
to  this  adage,  such  as  the  following  curious  variant  of  a 
familiar  tale.  A  Prince,  who  understood  the  language  of 
birds,  heard  two  geese  talking  to  each  other  one  day  as 
they  flew.  Then  he  turned  to  his  Vizier,  who  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  tongues,  asked  him  what  the 
geese  had  said,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if  he 
could  not  give  him  a  correct  answer  within  three  days. 
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The  Vizier  went  home,  pat  his  winding-sheet  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  out  for  a  melancholy  walk.  The  Frince's 
daughter  seeing  him  a  prey  to  dejection,  sent  for  him,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  communicated  to  him  what  the 
geese  had  been  talking  about.  The  one  which  flew  in  front, 
she  said,  was  a  gander,  and  the  other  was  its  mate.  And 
the  gander  cried,  '*  Every  other  year  have  we  flown  away 
afler  the  other  birds ;  why  do  we  this  year  fly  before 
them  ?  "  To  which  his  mate  replied,  *'  Every  other  year 
have  we  remained  longer  than  the  other  birds,  because 
thou  wast  lame.  I  have  fed  and  taken  care  of  thee.  A 
good  wife  can  cure  a  bad  husband."  The  Vizier  went 
away,  and  repeated  all  this  to  the  Prince,  who  forced  him 
by  renewed  threats  of  death  to  give  up  the  name  of  his 
instructress.  Thereupon  the  Prince  summoned  all  his 
vassals,  killed  a  number  of  mares,  and  held  a  feast,  pro- 
claiming, **  My  daughter  will  I  give  to  the  most  miserable 
man  among  you.  We'll  see  if  she  can  turn  a  bad  husband 
into  a  good  one.''  And  he  kept  his  word,  giving  her  to 
'*  a  Scaldhead,"  whose  appearance,  as  described  in  an  un- 
citable  passage,  was  decidedly  against  him,  but  who,  afler 
his  marriage,  had  the  good  sense  to  obey  his  wife  in  all 
things.  She  cooked  the  dinner,  laid  the  cloth,  and  ful- 
filled all  other  menial  duties  herself,  and  by  sewing  and 
lacemaking  she  gained  a  round  sum  every  dav,  so  that  the 
young  couple  were  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  and  **  four  ^ 
candies  burnt  upon  their  table."  After  a  time  the  Scaldhead 
was  enabled,  by  his  wife's  contrivance,  to  obtain  the  right 
of  (demanding  a  favor  from  the  Prince.  And  the  favor 
which,  at  her  suggestion,  he  asked  was,  that  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  no  fire  might  be  lighted  in  any  house  but 
his.  So  proclamation  was  made,  ''that  whosoever,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Scaldhead,  shall  light  a  fire  during 
the  next  three  days  and  nights,  shall  have  his  head  cut 
off."  Accordingly,  all  fires  were  extinguished,  except  that 
which  burned  incessantly  upon  the  hearth  of  the  wise 
Princess.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  ''  thither  came 
Kydyr,  and  Fortune,  and  Prosperity,  and  gathered  them- 
selves together  around  the  fire.  When  the  youth  arose  in 
the  morning  and  looked  about,  every  place  was  full  of 
cattle;  he  himself  was  exceedingly  rich  —  was  a  Lord." 
Then  his  wife  sent  him  —  no  longer  a  wretched  being  — 
to  the  chase,  bidding  him  invite  the  Prince  to  return 
with  him  to  dinner.  And  the  Prince  came,  and  when  he 
had  tasted  one  of  the  dishes,  he  cried  aloud,  **  Oh  t  that  is 
indeed  a  savory  dish;  such  dishes  did  my  daughter  cook 
—  she  who  has  gone  away  from  me."  Then  his  daughter 
revealed  herself,  and  pointing  to  her  now  thoroughly  re- 
spectable husband  and  her  well-appointed  home,  she  said, 
*'  The  bad  one  have  I  made  good.  A  good  wife  can  cure 
a  bad  husband;  thou  canst  see  it  with  thy  own  eyes." 
Then  the  Prince  burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  my 
daughter  I  thou  hast  been  wise,  and  I  a  fool ;  come  home 
with  me  and  rule  my  land."  And  having  gone  home,  he 
died,  and  his  son-in-law  reigned  in  his  stead. 

This  story  has  led  us  far  away  from  the  steppes.  We 
are  no  longer  among  rough,  uncultured  Turks  or  Mongols, 
but  are  holding  converse  with  men  of  Indian,  or  Persian, 
or  Arabian  rennement.  But  even  the  most  manifestly 
foreign  of  these  Siberian  folk-tales  have  a  certain  native 
charm  of  their  own,  derived  to  a  ?reat  extent  from  the 
simple  manner  in  which  they  are  related.  We  may  take, 
for  instance,  the  following  Buddhistic-Mohammedan  moral 
tale,  told  among  the  Tobol  Tartars  of  the  Irtysch  district. 

Haroun  Alraschid  had  remained  childless  to  a  good  old 
age,  but  at  last  a  son  was  born  to  him.  So  dear  was  the 
child  to  him,  and  so  fearful  was  he  of  losing  it,  that  he 
brought  it  up  in  an  underground  dwelling,  far  from  the 
sight  of  ordinary  men.  Only  to  a  few  prudent  servants 
and  wise  teachers  was  the  secret  of  the  young  prince's  ex- 
istence made  known. 

The  child  became  a  good  boy,  and  spent  twelve  years 
contentedly  in  his  retreat ;  but  at  the  ena  of  that  time  the 
daylight  happened  one  day  to  stream  in,  and  he  naturally 
inquired  of  his  mother  what  it  was.  She  replied  that  it 
was  the  light  of  the  unreal  world  above  which  had  made 
its  way  into  his  real  and  actual  world.    Thereupon  he 


entreated  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  visit  that  false 
world  of  which  she  spoke,  that  at  last  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  his  cavern  and  emerge  into  the  common  light  of  day. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  and  feagerlj 
did  he  gaze  around  him  as  he  walked  through  street  afler 
street,  unable  to  satiate  his  curiosity.  As  he  wandered 
along,  followed  by  a  vast  crowd,  there  came  up  a  poor 
man  whose  brother  lay  dead,  and  who  beeged  that  some  of 
the  Prince's  followers  would  come  to  the  funeral.  Now 
the  Prince  had  never  seen  a  dead  bodv ;  so  he  hastened 
away  to  where  the  corpse  lay,  stood  by  while  it  was  washed 
and  properly  arrayed,  and  then  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
While  he  looked  on,  "  there  came  into  his  head  all  manner 
of  thoughts.'*  And  he  said  to  himself,  "  Alas  I  such  la 
this  world  I  To  gain  much  wealth,  to  gather  together 
many  herds  of  cattle  —  this  is  mere  folly ;  all  that  a  man 
necKis  in  this  world  is  three  pieces  of  linen  for  his  winding- 
sheet,  and  four  boards  to  lay  over  him."  Wherefore 
should  he  trouble  himself  with  vanities,  he  thought,  and 
abide  in  a  city  which,  at  his  father's  death,  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  rule,  thereby  becoming  exposed  to  aU  sorts 
of  temptations?  Better  would  it  be  for  him  to  auit  a 
scene  as  dangerous  as  false.  So  he  withdrew  himselt  from 
the  sight  of  the  people,  and  stole  away  towards  the  end 
of  the  city,  and  m>m  the  end  of  the  city  he  fled  into  the 
steppe. 

llis  father's  efforts  to  find  him  having  proved  fruitless, 
he  wandered  on  undisturbed.  Before  long,  ne  met  a  beg^r 
in  a  tattered  garment,  who  humbly  made  way  for  Uie 
richly-apparell^  stranger.  But  the  Prince  called  to  him 
to  draw  near  and  exchange  dresses  with  him.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  **  the  poor  beggar  rejoiced  mightily  over 
the  fine  clothes  he  had  put  on."  But  the  Prince,  when  he 
had  donned  the  poor  man's  garment,  spoke  Uius:  ''To 
God  be  praise  and  thanks  t  Now  have  I  at  last  attained 
unto  wisdom  1 "  Then  he  went  his  way,  and  after  some 
time  he  came  to  a  city  where  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
poor  to  stand  in  the  market-place,  and  wait  till  rich  men 
who  wanted  servants  came  and  took  them  into  their  em- 
ploy. There  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  wealthv  old 
citizen,  to  whom  he  gave  the  fullest  satisfaction.  After  a 
time  the  Prince  went  away,  sayine  that  his  employer, 
if  he  needed  him,  might  seek  for  him  at  the  end  of  tliuree 
days. 

Hard  by  that  city  stood  an  old  mosque,  and  thither  the 
Prince  hastened.  And  when  he  had  reached  it  he  entered 
in,  twice  prostrated  himself,  and  thus  prayed  to  God : 
'*0  Thou  Almighty  One!  out  of  nought  has  Thou  this 
nought  created,  hast  set  me  in  this  vain  world  of  ours. 
Do  Thou  now  send  me  sickness.  And  afler  Thou  hast  sent 
me  sickness,  give  unto  me  the  hour  of  death.  Were 
I  to  lead  a  long  life  in  this  vain  world,  I  should  heap  up 
sins  upon  sins."  Long  time  "  did  he  weep  bitterly  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord   God ;  and  the  Lord  God  heard  his 

E raver,  and  sent  sickness  upon  him."  Two  days  long  did 
e  fie  there  sufiering.  On  the  third  day  his  employer  was 
sitting  down  to  eat,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
words  of  his  servant.  Then  he  rose  from  the  untouched 
meal,  and  went  forth  to  seek  him,  and  afler  a  long  search 
he  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  unable  to 
move.  Then  the  rich  man  would  have  taken  him  home 
and  nursed  him ;  but  the  Prince  said,  **  O  my  father,  take 
me  not  to  thy  house.  This  mosque,  wherein  prayers  are 
said  five  times  a  day,  is  the  house  of  God.  Here  will  I 
lie,  here  wUI  I  give  up  the  ghost  when  my  death-hoar 
comes."  And  he  drew  forth  a  small  piece  of  money,  and 
asked  his  employer  to  buy  him  a  winding-sheet  wiUi  it 
The  rich  man  would  fain  nave  bestowed  on  him  fine  linen 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  Prince  would  have  none  but  the 
coarsest,  bought  with  his  own  coin.  Then  he  said  to  the 
rich  man,  **  My  father,  the  hour  of  my  death  is  at  hand. 
Now  will  I  breathe  my  last  wishes.  When  I  am  gone  do 
not  lament  over  me,  but  fasten  a  cord  round  my  neck,  and 
drag  me  three  times  round  about  the  mosque."  Then  he 
disclosed  the  name  of  his  royal  father,  bequeathed  him  his 
ring  and  his  Koran,  and,  having  thus  settled  all  his  worldly 
afiairs,  he  died. 
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^  When  the  rich  man  saw  that  the  youth  was  dead,  he 
tied  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  beginning  to  drag  it  about  the  mosque,  when  a 
voice  called  to  him  from  on  high,  saying,  '*  Thou  fool  1 
shall  a  friend  of  God  be  thus  treated  ?  '*  And  at  that 
moment  the  door  of  the  mosque  opened,  and  three  men 
entered,  bearing  a  golden  basin  and  water  in  a  flagon  of 
gold.  They  washed  the  dead  body,  and  then  they  wrapped 
at  up  and  carried  it  away  to  where  a  grave  awaited  it  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  plain.  "  Forth  from  the  grave  came 
odors  of  Paradise  ana  spread  themselves  around.  Then 
the  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  all  the  funeral  rites 
were  penormed  as  the  law  prescribes.  Two  men  read  the 
Koran,  and.  when  the  blessing  was  uttered,  the  Old  Man 
said  •  Amen.' " 

It  is  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  the  effect  of  this  sternly  sim- 
ple tale,  which  a  few  verbal  alterations  would  convert  into 
a  Christian  legend,  by  quoting  the  para^aph  which  fol- 
lows, and  which  brings  into  striking  relief  the  sensuous 
charm  with  which  Monammedanism  has  endowed  the  as- 
cetic frame  of  the  original  Buddhist  parable.  But  thus 
does  the  storv  continue :  — 

*'  When  the  Old  Man  looked  round  after  the  blessing 
had  been  spoken,  none  of  those  who  had  stood  by  were 
any  longer  to  be  seen.  D^h'abrail  (Gabriel),  lauded  be 
his  name,  brought  from  Paradise  a  golden  throne,  and 
placed  it  on  the  grave.  Then  the  youth  came  forth  from 
the^  pave  and  seated  himself  upon  the  golden  throne. 
Thither  came  four  houris,  bringing  raiment  with  them,  and 
bearing  food  from  Paradise  on  platters  of  gold.  Around 
the  youth  did  they  stand,  offering  him  their  gifts.'* 

It  is  true  that  the  story  states  that,  when  the  Old  Man, 
after  conveying  to  Haroun  Alraschid  the  bequest  of  his 
djrinj^  son,  returned  to  the  grave,  he  found  the  houris  still 
offering  their  gifts  to  the  ascetic  youth,  while  nothing  is 
said  about  his  having  accepted  anv  of  them. 

Manv  are  the  stories  of  this  kind  which  the  Turkish 
races  have  inherited,  together  with  Mohammedanism, 
chiefly  from  the  Persians  and  Arabs.  Alnaschar'S  famous 
Basket  is  replaced  by  a  Hare —-which  a  hunter  startles, 
thereby  losing  it,  by  the  angry  stamp  with  which  he  attends 
his  exclamation  to  the  Children  whom  he  expects  to  have 
by  the  Wife  whom  he  hopes  to  marry  afber  he  has  sold  the 
foal  of  the  Mare  which  he  intends  to  buy  with  the  money 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  Calf  which  he  calculates  upon 
purchasing  with  the  price  given  him  for  the  skin  of  the 
Hare  which  he  is  about  to  shoot.  The  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon is  well  represented  by  the  story  of  now  Idaga  Pi 
settled  a  dispute,  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  camel's  foal, 
between  a  Sart  and  a  man  who  distilled  brandy  and  pre- 
pared koumiss  for  Toktamysch  Kan.  First  he  ordered  the 
disputants  to  tie  up,  a  little  apart,  the  two  camels  between 
which  lay  the  motnership  of  the  disputed  foal.  Then  he 
fastened  the  foal  between  them,  and  beat  it  till  it  uttered 
cries  of  pain.  One  of  the  camels  went  on  stolidly  browsing, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  poor  thing's  cries.  But  the  other, 
the  Sart's  camel,  left  off  grazing,  turned  round  its  head, 
and  with  sorrowful  eyes  regarded  tne  suffering  foal.  Where- 
upon Idaga  Pi  decided  that  the  Sart's  camel  was  the  real 
mother  of  the  foal.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Bruce  and  the  Spider;  how  the  royal  hero  was  encouraged 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  twice-baffled  spinner  to  carry 
on  his  attempt  to  sain  the  Scottish  sceptre.  But  the  follow- 
ing tale  may  be  less  generally  known.  When  Aksak  Ti- 
mur  [Timur  the  Lame,  our  Tamerlane]  was  sitting  at  home 
one  day,  mourning  over  his  crippled  state,  he  saw  an  Ant, 
*^  which  was  just  as  lame  as  himself,"  trying  to  climb  up  a 
wall.  But,  "  as  its  lame  foot  hindered  it,  the  Ant  kept 
falling  down.*'  At  last,  however,  it  succeeded  in  climbing 
to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Then  Aksak  Timur  cried, 
'*  This  Ant,  which  is  as  lame  as  I  am,  has  by  striving  hard 
got  up  to  the  roof  of  t^e  house.  Why  shouldn't  I,  if  I 
work  hard,  become  a  Prince?  " 

Some  of  our  own  fairv  stories  also  have  their  counterparts 
in  the  Turkish  tales.  In  one,  Fortunatus  travels  about  the 
world  with  his  wonderful  companions;  in  another,  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  slumbers  heavily,  not  to  be  awakened  by 


any  kiss ;  here,  the  youngest  son  marries  his  Frog-wife  ; 
there,  Puss-in-Boots,  in*a  fox's  shape,  unblu^hinely  supplies 
the  wants  of  a  Turkish  Marquis  of  Carabas.  It  were  easy 
to  mention  many  links  between  our  story  land  and  that  of 
the  wild  children  of  the  steppes,  to  adduce  many  points  of 
contact  between  their  limited  world  of  thought  and  our 
larger  intellectual  sphere.  But  it  must  suffice  for  the 
present  to  give,  instead,  one  specimen  of  their  lyric  poetry, 
in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  their  expression  of  feelings 
which  sway  all  human  hearts,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  to  which  the  possessors  of  those  organs  mav 
have  attained.  Here  is  the  literal  version  of  a  Song  which 
comes  from  the  Baraba  tribe  of  Siberian  Tartars  on  the 
river  Om.  It  must  be  confessed,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish 
names  may  sound  unromantic  to  unaccustomed  ears :  — 

*'  Heavily  falls  the  rain ;  alonz  the  brook  Ak  J*an  is 
wending.  Ak  Jan,  thou  art  my  love ;  how  fares  it  with 
Ak  Jan  ? 

<*  Across  the  white  sea  as  I  sailed,  beside  the  helm  1 
yearned  for  home.  Songs  of  longing  did  I  sing  whenever 
I  thought  of  the  fair  one. 

"  White  doves !  blue  doves  I  wherefore  do  ye  gather  to- 
gether on  the  beam  ?  This  trouble,  this  sorrow,  wherefore 
gathers  it  above  my  head  ? 

*'  Two  birds  are  flying  through  the  heavens  —  one 
bound,  one  free.  O  sweet  sleep  of  mine  at  midnight  I 
Could  I  but  waken  and  kbs  her,  how  glad  would  be  my 
heart  I " 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SCRIBE  AND  THE  ELDER 

DUMAS. 

TflE  German  dramatist,  Gustav  zu  Putlitz,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  theatrical  memoirs,  in  whicn  he  de- 
scribes his  experiences  as  a  play  writer  and  manager  during 
the  last  half-century.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book  is  one  giving  an  account  of  visits  paid  by  him 
to  various  threatncal  celebrities  in  Paris.  Madeleine 
Brohan  had  ju^t  made  her  d^but  in  Scribe's  **  Contes  de  la 
Reine  de  Navarre,"  and  Herr  zu  Putlitz,  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Meyerbeer,  went  to  congratulate 
the  author  on  the  success  of  his  piece.  **  Scribe,"  he  says, 
<<  was  rather  short  than  tall,  with  sleek  gray  hair,  finely 
cut  features,  and  intelligent  dark  eyes.  His  general  ap- 
pearance was  simple,  almost  pedantic,  and  his  manner  was 
grave  and  precise."  After  some  conversation  about  French 
and  German  dramatic  literature,  Herr  zu  Putlitz  observed 
til  at  the  practice  so  frequently  adopted  by  French  writers, 
and  especially  by  Scribe  himself,  of  writing  a  play  with 
ih»  assistance  of  collaborateurs,  must  often  be  verv  incon- 
venient. ^  Not  when  the  play  is  a  short  vaudeville,"  an- 
swered Scribe.  *'  One  author  brings  the  idea,  and  the 
scaffolding  of  the  piece  (charpente)  is  then  built  up  by 
the  authors  in  common,  aiter  which  the  various  scenes  are 
distributed  among  them  according  to  their  special  qualifi- 
cations. Often  ue  whole  pla^  is  written  by  one  author, 
who  afterwards  makes  alterations  in  it  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  collaborateur.  It  also  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  songs  in  the  piece  are  written  by  a  third 
man,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  or  the  dialogue. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  for  two  or  more  authors  to  join  in 
writing  a  longer  piece.  In  such  cases  they  have  to  consult 
together  about  the  whole  of  the  play,  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  When  an  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the  execution 
of  the  idea  is  comparatively  easy,  although  it  often  happens 
that  in  the  writing  of  a  play  things  occur  which  render  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the  piece.  This  was 
the  case  in  writing  the  *  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre.' 
My  idea  was  to  make  the  piece  a  graceful  comedy ;  but 
my  assistant,  Legouv^,  took  up  a  very  serious  tone  in  the 
second  act,  and  m  writing  the  fifth  act  he  gave  the  play 
a  tragical  catastrophe,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  our 
agreement.  I  protested,  but  we  could  not  agree.  We 
then  decided  each  to  write  a  fifth  act  and^  read  them  to 
the  actors,  who  would  determine  by  a  majority  of  votes 
which  of  the  two  should  be  accepted.    The  actors  voted 
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almost  unanimously  in  my  favor,  and  my  friend  I^gouv^, 
far  from  showing  any  ill-humor  at  the  decibion,  readily 
assisted  me  in  completing  the  piece." 

"  I  expressed  my  surprise,"  sa^  s  Herr  zu  Putlitz,  **  that 
so  difficult  a  part  as  that  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  should 
have  been  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  to  an 
actress  who  had  never  been  on  the  stage  before.  *  Did 
you  notice  the  least  sign  of  awkwardness  about  her  ? ' 
asked  Scribe  with  a  smile.  *  We  wrote  the  piece  expressly 
for  her,  and  there  was  no  great  risk,  for  we  knew  her  talent 
and  her  beauty,  besides  which  her  teacher,  Samson,  was 
responsible  for  her.  She  studied  the  part  so  thoroughly 
that  no  modulation  of  speech,  no  accent,  nor  gesture  was 
wanting  when  she  played  in  the  first  rehearsal ;  and  up- 
wards of  forty  rehearsals  of  the  play  were  made  before  it 
was  produced  in  public'  I  now  understand  the  secret 
of  the  ensemble  which  is  so  remarkable  in  French  theatrical 
performances.  It  must  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
authors  to  be  present  at  thcFe  rehearsals,  for  tliey  thus  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  stage  and  the  means 
by  which  theatrical  effects  are  produced." 

A  short  time  after,  Herr  zu  Putlitz  was  introduced  by 
Meyerbeer  to  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  great  novelist  had 
a  whole  house  to  himself,  though  he  had  no  family,  and 
lived  quite  alone.  His  visitor  was  ushered  by  a  Moor  into 
a  large  room,  through  a  door  hung  with  heavy  Turkish 
curtains.  Dumas,  **  a  tall  man,  of  commanding  appearance, 
with  woolly  black  hair  just  beginning  to  turn  gray,  a  nose 
legerenient  retrousse^  large  clever-looking  eyes,  full  lips,  and 
a  broad  chest,"  was  seated  at  a  writing-desk,  and  begged 
Herr  zu  Putlitz  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  had 
an  article  to  write,  which  his  servant  was  waiting  for. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  talking  every  now 
and  then  as  iif  he  were  writing  mechanically.  The  room 
had  no  windows,  but  one  side  of  it  looked  out  into  a  large 
conservatorv,  filled  with  palms  and  other  exotic  plants, 
arranged  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  design.  On  the 
three  other  sides,  about  ten  feet  from  the  walls,  hung 
Turkish  curtains,  supported  on  columns  with  grotesque 
carvings ;  and  all  the  furniture  that  was  visible  consisted 
of  Dumas'  writing-table  and  a  few  chairs.  Perceiving  that 
his  visitor  was  looking  round  him  with  an  air  of  curiosity, 
Dumas  observed  that  he  had  arranged  his  room  so  as  to 
have  everything  he  wanted  close  at  hand.  Drawing  aside 
one  of  the  curtains,  he  showed  a  low  couch  covered  with 
a  lion's  skin.  **  That,"  he  sai<l,  **  is  my  bedroom.  And 
here  "  (drawing  another  curtain)  *'  is  my  bath-room ;  here 
my  dining-room;  here  my  dressing-gown.  There  is  my 
library  ;  1  do  not  want  a  large  one,  for  all  my  historical 
references  are  in  my  own  head.  Two  divisions  of  the 
bookcase  are  filled  with  my  manuscripts.  I  wrote  them 
all  myself,  and  much  more  besides ;  and  yet  there  are  fools 
who  say  J  employ  others  to  write  my  books.  It  would  take 
me  more  time  to  read  other  people's  writing  than  to  write 
myself,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  correct  it." 

Herr  zu  Putlitz  here  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
large  pile  of  manuscripts  before  him.  <*  Yes,"  paid  Dumas, 
*^  the  creative  facblty  never  leaves  me.  I  am  always  com- 
posing, even  when  I  do  something  else,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment After  some  more  talk,  all  about  himself,  Dumas 
invited  his  visitor  to  go  with  him  to  a  rehearsal  in  the 
ThdAtre  Historique  (now  the  Thdfltre  Lyrique),  of  which 
he  was  at  that  time  proprietor  and  manager.  The  re- 
hearsal was  very  satisfactory,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  the  play  would  be  a  success ;  but  on  Herr  zu 
Putlitz  calling  to  ascertain  when  the  first  performance 
would  take  place,  he  found  the  theatre  closed.  Like  most 
of  Dumas'  speculations,  it  had  broken  down  owing  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  he  had  incurred  in  starting  it 
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MM.  Erckmaxn-Chatrian  are  now  writing  a  new  se- 
rial story,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  CasselVs  Magazine, 
It  will  be  enUtled  «« The  College  Life  of  Maitre  Nabl6t," 


and  will  be  based  on  the  adventures  of  a  yoong  odlcpaa 
during  the  Louis  Philippe  era. 

M.  Offenbach's  new  three-act  opera,  ''La  Jolie 
Parfumeuse,"  is  likely  to  have  a  long  run  at  the  Renais- 
sance, in  Paris.  The  music,  it  is  said,  gains  on  rehearing 
and  is  found  to  be  of  a  superior  order  to  that  in  hit  pr»> 
vious  works. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  preparing  a  new  editioii  of 
his  *'  Literature  and  Dogma,"  to  which  will  be  prefixed  a 
Preface,  containing  a  review  of  the  objections  bron^ 
atzainst  tlie  book,  and  particularly  discussing  the  argu- 
ments of  his  foreign  critics  with  regard  to  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, and  the  theories  of  the  Tiibingen  school. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and  it  is  thers- 
fore  from  the  necessitous  that  sometimes  the  most  valos- 
ble  hints  as  to  comfort  and  economy  may  be  obtainsd. 
Families  who  find  a  difficulty  in  clothing  themselves  ia 
these  hard  times  will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  a 
plan  which  seems  from  the  rci>ort  of  the  English  CoomiI* 
General  on  the  trade  of  Odessa  for  last  year,  lately  isMMd, 
is  adopted  with  satisfactory  results  by  the  poorer  popolsr 
tion  of  the  province  of  Kherson,  to  which  Odessa  beUmgi. 
In  paru  of  the  country  the  <  ondition  of  the  peasantry  i^ 
it  is  stated,  so  reduced  that  many  families  have  not  cloCh- 
ing  sufiicient  for  all  their  members  in  a  district  where  ths 
climate  is  of  intense  rigor  in  winter,  and  clothing  is  nol 
only  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity  to  keep  off  the  cold. 
The  poor  people,  under  these  circumstances,  have  hit  opoi 
the  ingenious  plan  of  wearing  the  garments  by  toms. 

The   campaign    undertaken    by  Mehemet   AJi    Pkika 
against  the  brigands  in   Thessaly  is,  according  to  a  Lasris 
newspaper,  so  far  succetsful  that  brigandage  is  do  longv 
in  the  flourbhing  condition  which  used  in  former  days  to 
make  it  a  lucrative  profession,  and  attract  to  its  ranks  b 
Thessaly,  in  Albania,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Greece,  tk 
flower  of  the  Christian  youth.     In  other  words,  no  paicnti 
wishing  to  provide    for  their  children   would   now  itsrt 
them  in  life  as  brigands  with  any  confidence  that  tbcf 
would  be  enabled  by  their  own  exertions  in  this  Use  to 
earn  "  an    honest    living."     Moreover,  much   of  the  io> 
mance  of  the  profession  has  been  destroyed  owing  to  tk 
unsentimental  conduct  of  the   Turkish  authorities.    For 
instance,  the  other  day  the  brigand  chief  Rentinai  whs 
was  engaged  to  be    married,  magnanimously  constitatoi 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  gencnl 
commanding  in  Thessaly.     Instead  of  meeting  this  nobli 
surrender  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  conccnsi 
the  general  only  allowed  Rentina  fifteen  days  to  have  hii 
marriage  ceremony  performed,  and  at  the  expiration  rf 
this  brief  honeymoon,  the  unfortunate  brigand,  althoifh 
repentant,  was  sent  to  expiate  his  past  odSTences  in  tki 
prisons  of  Cardidji. 

The  enthusiasm  excite<i  by  Herr  von  Billow's  pisso- 
forte  playing  in  London  seems  to  equal  that  shown  by  Ai 
Italian  public  for  the  performance  of  Herr  Rnbinstei^ 
who  has  been  giving  concerts  at  Milan  and  Floreae^ 
where  the  musical  critics  have  written  much  wondcfftl 
matter  concerning  him,  "  rendered  "  as  follows  by  the  Fmr 
fulla :  "  His  hands  1  Out  of  tliese  sinews,  musclo,  •* 
veins  speaks  a  thinking  spirit ;  these  hands  have  but  oit 
soul ;  tliey  are  two  electrical  batteries  animating  ths  kr 
strument.  The  greatest  wonder  is  that  there  arc  hot  I* 
fingers  on  each  hand.  But  what  fingers  I  Ligbtnia|^ 
stream  from  them,  and  when  they  fly  over  the  keys,  tk^ 
flash  with  blue  light  On  the  platform  itond  two  pissoi 
Let  none  be  alarmed :  he  only  plays  on  one  at  a  ^^ 
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The  other  ia  there  in  caee  one  perishes  under  his  hands. 
The  owner  of  the  instruments  goes  to  all  the  concerts,  and 
aits  there  stern,  gloomy,  unsympathetic,  save  when  a 
■tring  breaks  under  Rubinstein's  detonating  blows.  Then 
a  smile  glides  over  his  lips.  The  marble  trembled  before 
Michael  Angelo  —  pianos  shudder  at  the  approach  of  Ru- 
binstein." The  climax  of  this  rhapsody  is  rather  liazarde^ 
after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Italian  papers.  Trans- 
lated, but  by  no  means  freely,  it  runs  thus  :  "  At  the  last 
day  St.  Peter  will  call  Rubinstein,  and  say,  *  Play  that 
piece  by  Schumann  thou  didst  perform  at  Florence.' 
Then  the  shade  of  Rubinstein  will  sit  doivn  to  a  shadowy 
piano-forte,  and  at  the  crash  the  dead  will  wake  1 " 

Speaking  of  the  Tichbome  case,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarks:    "The    trial    of  Warren  Hastings  was   spread 
over  upwards  of  seven  years  —  from  the  13th  of  February, 
1788,  to  the  2Sd  of  April,  1795 ;    but  the  number  of  days 
expended  on  the  trial  was  comparatively  siball.     The  evi- 
dence in  reply  concluded  on  the  129th  day  of  the  trial 
(6th  of  May,  1794).     The  summing  up  of  the  managers 
lasted  sixteen  days,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  occupied  nine. 
The  trial  itself  was  concluded  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794, 
on  the  145th  day,  the  proceedings  in  1795  consisting  of 
preparations  for  the  decision  and  its  actual  delivery.     The 
trial  of  the  Claimant  has  accordingly  already  lasted  very 
nearly  as  long  «s  did  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  Dr. 
Kenealy's  summing  up    has  already  exceeded  in  length 
the  concluding  speeches  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     Some  part  of  the  length  of  the  case  is  due  to 
the  great  latitude  allowed  on  both  sides  in  the  matter  of 
the  admission  of  evidence.     A  great  part  of  one  day  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  to  the  jury  of  Paul  de  Eock's 
novel,  *Mon  Yoisin  Raymond,'   the  abject  being  to  show 
that  Roger  Tichbome  had  read  books  the  natural  effect 
of  which  upon  his   mind  would   be   to  produce  in  him 
a  disposition  to  seduce  his  cousiil.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this   will   not   be   taken    as   a   precedent   applicable   to 
every  criminal  case.     Suppose  the  question  was  whether 
a  man  was  the  author  of  a  libel  from  the  nature  of  which 
it  was  obvious  that  the  libeller  must  have  been  a  person 
of  much  general  information ;  would  it  be  lawful  not  only 
to  prove  that  he   had  read  Bayle's  Dictionary,  but    to 
read  Bayle's  Dictionary  to  the  jury,   in  order  to  show 
them  the  sort  of  effect  it  might  have  produced  on  the 
prisoner's  mind?      Again:   it  appears  upon   a  trial  for 
burglary  that  the  offence  must  have  been  committed  by 
the  prisoner,  unless  it  was  committed  by  some  one  else 
who  had  read  *  Jack  Sheppard ; '  might  the  fact  that  he 
had  read  *  Jack  Sheppard '  be  proved,  and  might  a  copy 
of  the  book  be  read  to  the  jury  ?     If  aye,  criminal  trials 
are  likely  to  become  much  longer  and  more  entertaining 
than  they  are  at  present.     If  no,  on  what  principle  was 
Paule  de  Kock  read  to  the  Claimant's  jury  ?  " 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Examiner, 
speaking  of  the  **  Lettres  &  une  Inconnue  "  by  the  late 
Prosper  Mdrim^o,  says  :  "  These  two  volumes  of  letters 
smack  at  once  of  a  romance  and  of  a  biographical  diary. 
The  first  letter  is  dated  1841,  and  the  last  is  written  from 
Cannes,  23d  September,  1870.  Mdrim^e  wrote  it  two 
hours  before  his  death.  Was  it  right  to  publish  the  fa- 
miliar and  love  correspondence  of  this  eminent  writer? 
Undoubtedly.  This  diary,  ironical  and  affectionate,  scep- 
tical and  impassioned,  spirituel  without  an  effort,  at  once 
sparkling  and  simple,  was  a  part  of  French  literature,  as 
the  letters  of  Groethe  to  the  Baroness  von  Stein  were  a 
part  of  German  literature.  Did  the  family  of  the  Baron- 
ess hesitate  to  publish  Goethe's   correspondence?     How 


could  Mdrimde's  « Inconnue '  hesitate  to  impart  to  us  these 
delightful  pages  of  her  old  friend  ?     It  is  superfluous,  I 
imagine,  to  say  that  in  these  letters  the  principal  thing 
which  has  pricked  the  curiosity  of  us  Parisians  is  the  Un- 
known one.     Who  is  she  ?     Do  you  know  ?     Do  you  sus- 
pect ?     Are  there  not  certain  clues  ?     Did  Mdrimde  con- 
fide her  name  to  no  one  ?     Were  there  no  indiscretions  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  we  ask  one  another,  and  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reply.     As  we  peruse  the  two 
volumes,  carefully  collecting  the  hints  scattered  through 
the  letters,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  following  outlines  of  the 
mysterious  *  Inconnue.'     She  was  English,  and  well-bom  ; 
very  graceful,  very  spirUuelle.     She  lived  independently 
in  a  brilliant  circle.     A  relative  had  left  her  a  handsome 
fortune.     She  loved  travel,  nature,  art,  accomplishments. 
We  see  her  now  in  Spain,  now  in  Italy,  now  in  Greece.. 
Wherever  she  went,  it  was  France  that  she  loved  the  best 
In  France  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.     When 
Mdrimde  first  wrote  to  her,  she  was  living  in  London.     A 
few  months  afterwards  we  meet  her  in  Paris,  at  the  opera, 
at  the  Italians,  leading  the  life  of  a  genuine  Parisienne. 
She  was  undoubtedly  very  lovely.     Thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago  she  had  splendid  black  eyes,  about  which  Mdri- 
mde  in  his  letter  speaks  to  her,  both  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish; magnificent  hair,  hands  of  aristocratic  delicacy,  the 
figure  of  a  sylph.     We  conclude  that  she  loved  Merimde, 
but  otherwise  than  as  Mdrimde  loved  her.     Much  better' 
she  averred.      *  Wer  liebt  besser?'      Which  of  us  two 
loves  the  better?     This  question,  which  she  addressed  to 
him  in  German,  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween them.     In  one  letter,  dated  1842,  Mdrimde  says  to 
her :  '  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  seen  each  other  six 
or  seven  times  in  six  years,  and  adding  up  the  minutes, 
we  may  have  passed  three  or  four  hours  tc^ether,  during 
half  of  which  we  did  not  speak  to  each  other.'     But  pres- 
ently afterwards  they  meet  again,  see  one  another  more 
frequently,  visit  the  Louvre  together,  take  long  walks  in 
the  Bois  de  Bellevue,  those  unequalled  woods,  so  near  to 
Paris  and  yet  so  far  ;  he  impassioned,  more  smitten  than 
ever,  she  cold,  *  armde  d'une  enveloppe  de  glace.'     *  You 
are  all  soul,'  he  says  to  her ;  'you  are  one  of  those  "  chilly 
women  of  the  norlii ;  "  you  only  live  with  your  head.  We 
both  long  for  the  impossible :  you  that  I  were  a  statue,  I 
that  you  were  not  one.'     Such  is  the  heroine  of  this  book, 
in  which  portraitures  abound,  sketches  drawn  by  a  H<rht 
hand,  landscapes  with  all  the  sharp  precision  given  *by 
nitric  acid.     Her  mask  is  an  additional  charm.     We  have 
naturally  tried  to  raise  it  a  little.     It  has  been  said  that 
the  Unknown  was  no  other  than    Madame  de  Montijo, 
mother  of  the  ex-Empress,  whom  Mdrimde,  in  order  to 
avoid  suspicions,  has  turned   into  a  black-eyed  English- 
woman.    But  the  friendship  which  the  writer  professed 
for  Madame  de  Montijo  had  not  much  in  common  with 
the  sentiments  of  platonic  love  with  which  the  letters  to 
the  Unknown  are  saturated.     I  should  be  rather  tempted 
to  believe  that  *  I'lnconnue  '  is  a  fictitious  person,  created 
by  Mdrimde's  imagination,  and  of  whom  the  poet  had 
ended  by  becoming  enamored,  as  Pygmalion  of  his  statue. 
It  is  perhaps  less  romantic,  but  is  beyond  question   more 
probable." 
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A  COUNTRY  paper  headed  iu  notice  of  births,  last 
month,  "  Our  Young  Folks  for  December."  We  watch 
with  curiosity  to  see  what  it  will  do  now.  Another  pa- 
per, a  religious  weekly,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  its  head- 
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ings.  It  used  to  have  two  departments,  headed  respect- 
ively, "  The  Dead,"  and  "  The  Righteous  Dead  ;  "  but  one 
day  one  of  the  mourners  interested  in  **  Tlie  Dead  **  called 
on  the  editor,  and  after  that  judgment  was  postponed. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  reports,  affirmatory  and 
contradictory,  respecting  the  intention  of  the  Norwegian 
romancer  Bjomson  to  come  to  America  with  a  colony  of 
his  countrymen,  and  settle  in  New  Jersey.  Skandinaven 
og  Amerikay  of  Chicago,  now  contradicts  by  authority  the 
statement  that  he  was  thus  to  come.  Mr.  Bjomson  is  the 
regular  correspondent  of  that  journal,  and  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  that  he  intends  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  spend  the  years  1875  and  1876,  but  that  he  has  organ- 
ized no  colony  and  does  not  mean  to  leave  Norway  per- 
manently. Mr.  Bjbrnson  certainly  keeps  a  good  look  ahead. 
His  name,  which  has  amused  people  when  they  have  at- 
tempted to  pronounce  it  as  spelled,  becomes  simple  enough 
if  the  fs  in  it  have  the  force  of  y  given  to  them.  Bjorn- 
jeme  Bjornson,  the  full  name,  might  be  Anglicised,  if  it  did 
not  look  impolite  toward  one  who  is  to  be  our  guest  in  1875 
and  1876,  as  Bear  Star,  Son  of  a  Bear. 

The  various  paragraphs  that  have  appeared  with  re- 
gard to  Bjomson's  movements  seem  to  us  not  so  much  to 
indicate  a  personal  interest  in  a  charming  and  very  deli- 
cate writer,  as  a  general  interest  in  the  colonization  schemes 
which  are  gradually  changing  the  character  of  immigration 
to  .this  country.  It  is  no  new  thing  indeed  to  receive 
organized  colonies,  but  there  are  strong  indications  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  period  when  such  organized  colonies 
will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  while  there  are 
disadvantages  in  the  presence  of  foreign  communities  here, 
self-contained  enough  to  retain  language  and  customs  for 
many  years,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  they  must 
gradually  be  merged  into  the  larger '  State  and  national 
life :  the  organized  form  in  which  they  come  preventing 
at  the  outset  the  terrible  waste  of  vitality  and  property 
which  has  marked  individual  and  disorganized  immigra- 
tion. A  curious  history,  by  the  way.  of  one  such  colony  as 
we  have  spoken  of  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted's  **  A  Journey  in  Texas,**  where  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  settlement  of  New  Braunfels.  The  German  petty 
prince  who  led  the  colony  by  the  divine  right  of  kings 
gradually  suffered  deposition,  while  Dr.  Lindheimer,  the 
scientific  member,  took  his  place  as  the  real  head.  The 
necessities  of  the  new  life  in  America  had  an  equalizing, 
effect  upon  rank,  levelling  and  raising,  but  the  members 
of  the  settlement  good-naturedly  took  care  of  the  prince  to 
the  last. 

It  has  been  the  habit  to  laugh  at  Washington  as  only 
a  paper  capital  of  the  country,  the  .real  capital  being  New 
York  to  New  Yorkers,  St  Louis  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  firing  off  his  little  pamphlet,  and  Boston  to  those 
who  take  their  daily  walk  round  the  Common  before 
breakfast.  But  in  what  city  of  America  could  there  be 
gathered  so  large  and  important  a  body  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen as  form  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Washington  ? 
Not  in  Philadelphia  at  its  Academy  of  Sciences,  nor  in 
Boston,  with  Cambridge  at  its  elbow,  nor  in  New  York, 
cosmopolitan  as  it  is.  The  reason  is  plain,  since  Wash- 
ington has  for  its  source  of  supply  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, the  Coast  Survey,  Ordnance  Bureau,  Signal  Service, 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  Patent  Office,  Astro- 
nomical Observatory,  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medical  Corps.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while 
the  executive  and  legislative  outcome  of  our  political  life 
excites  uneasiness  and  a  misgiving  that  there  is  **  rotten- 
ness in  Denmark,'*  there  has  quietly  been  forming  under 


government  policy,  a  scientific  and  to  some  extent  literaiy 
function  which  entitles  the  nation  to  a  distinct  rank  in 
civilization,  independent  of  its  political  status. 

The  presence  of  so  many  able  men  of  science  at  Wash- 
ington is  an  argument  used  by  some  in  su|^xyrt  of  the 
plan   of  a    National  University  to  be  established  there. 
Since,  the  advocates  argue^  there  are  so  many  special- 
ists engaged  in  study  and  work  in   government  offices, 
picked  men,  who  yet  have  but  limited  support,  why  not 
increase  the  work  of  each  and  get  the  advantage  ot  the 
best  work  of  the  best  men  in  a  National  University,  with- 
out incurring  the  enormous  expense  of  bringing  together 
such  professors,  if  they  arc  to  be  engaged  solely  in  con- 
nection with  a  university  ?     For  an  additional  thomuid 
dollars,  tlie  leisure  time  of  a  scientific  man  can  be  taken, 
who  could  not  be  engaged,  independent  of  his  goren- 
ment  work,  for  three,  four,  or  five  times  that  amount.     Hie 
plan  of  a  National  University,  as  proposed  waa  well  com- 
bated  by  President  Kliot,  but  then  the  university  scheme  hn 
l)een  taken  up  and  pushed  forward  by  men  attracted  \fj 
the  glitter  of  the  name.    The  real  question  has  been  faadlr 
put,  but  has  not  yet  been  answered.    One  thing  is  otttain, 
that  not  by  fuss,  pomp,  and  ceremony  is  a  National  Uoi- 
versity  to  be  established.     If  we  have  one,  in  fact  aa  wdl 
as  in  name,  it  will  be  the  necessary  product  of  natioa^ 
forces,  a  growth,  not  a  splendid  manufacture. 


THISTLEDOWN. 

(an   ENGLISH    RURAL  CUSTOM.) 

Long  ago  -^  a  little  girl, 

Smooth  of  cheek  and  dark  of  cnrl, 

Like  my  daughter's,  nearly  — 
I  gathered  for  ray  bridal  bed 
Many  a  hoary  thistle- head 
Before  the  flying  tufts  were  shed. 

And  saved  them  up  so  dearly. 

Oh,  the  happy  days  and  dreams  I 
Endless  Present,  —  lit  with  gleams 

Of  a  wondrous  Future  I 
Day,  and  week,  and  month,  and  year. 
Glide,  —  and  what  know  you,  my  dear  ? 
And  what  know  I  ?    Oh,  little  sphere 

Of  every  mortal  creature ! 

Life  has  pleasure,  life  has  pain, 
Passing,  not  to  come  again, 

Blackest  hours  and  brightest 
Time  takes  all  thin^,  all  roust  go : 
Bygones  vanish  —  is  it  to  1 
Gone  and  lost  forever  1  —  No ! 

Not  the  least  and  lightest. 

In  A^  we  laugh  at  dreams  of  Toatb. 
Are'Age'i  dreams  more  like  the  truth  ? 

And  what  is  life  bat  feeling  f 
The  world  is  something,  none  can  doabt. 
But  no  one  finds  its  secret  oat. 
To  childhood,  and  to  soals  deroot, 

Ck>mes  the  best  revealing. 

Gay  at  heart  are  you,  my  child, 
Gathering  downy  thistles  wild ; 

Cares  nor  fears  oppress  thee ; 
Gathering  up,  for  joy,  for  moan. 
When  all  these  autumns,  too,  are  flown. 
The  bed  that  you  must  lie  upon.  ' 

Gi>d  protect  and  bless  thee ! 

WiLUAM  AiAnreu^ 
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FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  I.   DESCRIPTION  OF  FARMER 
OAK  :   AN  INCIDENT. 

When  Fanner  Oak  smiled,  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  spread  till  they 
were  within  an  unimportant  distance 
of  his  ears,  his  eyes  were  reduced 
to  mere  chinks,  and  diverging  wrin> 
kles  appeared  round  them,  extending 
upon  his  countenance  like  the  rays  in 
a  rudimentary  sketch  of  thB  rising  sun. 

His  Christian  name  was  Gabriel, 
and  on  working  days  he  was  a  young 
man  of  sound  judgment,  easy  motions, 
proper  dress,  and  general  good  char- 
acter. On  Sundays  he  was  a  man  of 
misty  views,  rather  given  to  a  post- 
poning treatment  of  things,  whose 
best  clothes  and  seven-and-six-penny 
umbrella  were  always  hampering  him: 
upon  the  whole,  one  who  felt  himself 
to  occupy  morally  that  vast  middle 
space  of  Laodicean  neutrality  which 
lay  between  the  sacrament  people  of 
the  parfsh  and  the  drunken  division 
of  its  inhabitants  —  that  is,  he  went 
to  church,  but  yawned  privately  by 
the  time  the  congregation  reached  the 
Nicene  creed,  and  thought  of  what 
there  would  be  for  dinner  when  he 
meant  to  be  listening  to  the  sermon. 
Or,  to  state  his  character  as  it  stood 
in  the  scale  of  public  opinion,  when 
his  friends  and  critics  were  in  tan- 
trums, he  was  considered  rather  a  bad 
man ;  when  they  were  pleased,  he  was 
rather  a  good  man;  when  they  were 
neither,  he  was  a  man  whose  moral 
color  was  a  kind  of  pepper-and-sak 
mixture.  Since  he  lived  six  times  as 
many  working  days  as  Sundays,  Oak's 
appearance  in  his  old  clothes  was 
most  peculiarly  his  own  —  the  mental 
picture  formed  by  his  neighbors  al- 
ways presenting  him  as  dressed  in 
that  way  when  their  imaginations  an- 
swered to  the  thought  ''  Gabriel  Oak." 
He  wore  a  low-crowned  felt  hat, 
spread  out  at  the  base  by  tight  jam- 
ming upon  the  head  for  security  in  high 
winds,  and  a  coat  like  Dr.  Johnson  s, 
his  low^r  extremities  being  encased 
in  ordinarv  leather  legs;ings  and  boots 
emphatically  large,  affording  to  each 
foot  a  roomy  apartment  so  constructed 
that  any  wearer  might  stand  in  a 
river  all  day  long  and  know  nothing 
about  it  —  their  maker  being  a  con- 
scientious   man    who  always  endeav- 


ored to  compensate  for  any  weakness  |, 
in  his  cut  by  unstinted  dimension  and 
solidity. 

Mr.  Oak  carried  about  him,  by  wav 
of  watch,  what  may  be  called  a  small 
silver  clock  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a 
watch  as  to  shape  and  intention,  and 
a  small  clock  as  to  size.  This  in- 
strument being  several  years  older 
than  Oak*s  grandfather,  had  the  pe- 
culiarity of  going  either  too  fast  or 
not  at  all.  The  smaller  of  its  two 
hands,  too,  occasionally  slipped  round 
on  the  pivot,  and  thus,  though  the 
minutes  were  told  with  the  greatest 
precision,  nobody  could  be  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  hour  they  belonged  to. 
The  stopping  peculiarity  of  his  watch 
Oak  remedied  hy  thumps  and  shakes, 
when  it  always  went  on  again  imme- 
diately, and  he  escaped  any  evil  con- 
sequences from  the  other  two  defects 
by  constant  comparisons  with  and 
observations  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
by  pressing  his  face  close  to  the  glass 
of  his  neigiibors'  windows  when  pass- 
ing by  their  houses,  till  he  could 
discern  the  hour  marked  by  the  green- 
faced  time-keepers  within.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Oak's  fob,  being  pain- 
fully difficult  of  access  by  reason  of 
its  somewhat  high  situation  in  the 
waistband  of  his  trousers  (which  also 
lay  at  a  remote  height  under  his 
waistcoat),  the  watch  was  as  a  neces- 
sity pulled  out  by  throwing  the  body 
extremely  to  one  side,  compressing 
the  mouth  and  face  to  a  mere  mass 
of  wrinkles  on  account  of  the  exertion 
required,  and  drawing  up  the  watch 
by  its  chain,  like  a  bucket  from  a 
well. 

But  some  thouehtful  persons,  who 
had  seen  him  wadkinz  across  one  of 
his  fields  on  a  certain  December  morn- 
ing—  sunny  and  exceedingly  mild  — 
might  have  regarded  Gabriel  Oak  in 
other  aspects  than  these.  In  his 
face  one  might  notice  that  many  of 
the  hues  and  curves  of  youth  had 
tarried  on  to  manhood:  there  even 
remuned  in  his  remoter  crannies  some 
relics  of  the  boy.  His  height  and 
breadth  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  his  presence  imposing,  had  they 
been  exhibited  with  due  considera- 
tion. But  there  is  a  way  some  men 
have,  rural  and  urban  alike  —  for 
which  the  mind  is  more  responsible ' 
than  flesh  and  sinew  —  a  way  of  cur- 
tailing their  dimensions  by  their  man- 
ner of  showing  them;  and  from  a 
quiet  modesty  that   would  have  be- 


come a  vestal,  which  seemed  continu- 
ally to  impress  upon  him  that  he  had 
no  great  claim  on  the  world's  room, 
Oak  walked  unassumingly,  and  with  a 
faintly  perceptible  bend,  auite  distinct 
from  a  bowing  of  the  shoulders.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  a  defect  in  an 
individual  if  he  depends  for  his  valu- 
ation as  a  total  more  upon  his  appear- 
ance than  upon  his  capacity  to  wear 
well,  which  Oak  did  not.  He  had 
just  reached  the  time  of  life  at  which 
** young"  is  ceasing  to  be  the  prefix 
of  *'man  "  in  speiULing  of  one.  He 
was  at  the  brightest  period  of  mascu- 
line life,  for  his  intellect  and  his 
emotions  were  clearly  separated:  he 
had  passed  the  time  during  which  the 
influence  of  youth  indiscriminately 
mingles  them  in  the  character  of  im- 
pulse, and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  stage  wherein  they  become  united 
again,  in  the  character  of  pr^udice, 
by  the  influence  of  a  wife  and  family. 
In  short,  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  a 
bachelor. 

The  field  he  was  in  sloped  steeply 
to  a  ridge  called  Norcombe  Hill. 
Through  a  spur  of  this  hill  ran  the 
highway  from  Korcombe  to  Caster- 
bridge,  sunk  in  a  deep  cutting.  Cas- 
ually glancing  over  the  hedge.  Oak 
saw  coming  down  the  incline  before 
him  an  ornamental  spring  wagon, 
painted  yellow  and  gayly  marked, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  a  wagoner  walk- 
ing alongside  bearing  a  whip  perpen- 
dicularly, llie  wagon  was  laden 
with  household  goods  and  window- 
plants,  and  on  the  apex  of  the  whole 
sat  a  woman,  young  and  attractive. 
Gabriel  had  not  beheld  the  sight  for 
more  than  half  a  minute,  when  the 
vehicle  was  brought  to  a  standstill  just 
beneath  his  ^^qa, 

*'The  tail-board  of  the  wagon  is 
gone,  miss,"  said  the  wagoner. 

*<Then  I  heard  it  fall,"  said  the 
irl,  in  a  soft  though  not  particularly 
ow  voice.  '*  1  heard  a  noise  I  could 
not  account  for  when  we  were  coming 
up  the  hill." 

**  I'll  run  back." 

"  Do,"  she  answered. 

The  sensible  horses  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  the  wagoner's  steps  sank 
fainter  and  fainter  m  the  distance. 

The  girl  on  the  summit  of  the  load 
sat  motionless,  surrounded  by  tables 
and  chairs  with  their  legs  upwards, 
backed  by  an  oak  settle,  and  orna- 
mented in  front  by  pots  of  geraniums, 
myrtles,  and  cactuses,  together  with 
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a  caged  canary — all  probably  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  just  vacated. 
There  was  also  a  cat  in  a  willow 
basket,  from  the  partly>opened  lid  of 
which  she  gazed  with  half- closed 
eyes,  and  affectionately  surveyed  the 
small  birrls  around. 

The  ^handsome  girl  waited  for  some 
time  idly  in  her  place,  and  the  only 
sound  heard  in  the  stillness  was  the 
hopping  of  the  canary  up  and  down 
the  perches  of  its  prison.  Then 
she  looked  attentively  downwards. 
It  was  not  at  the  bird,  nor  at  the  cat ; 
it  was  at  an  oblong  package  tied 
in  paper,  and  lying  between  them. 
She  turned  her  head  to  learn  if  the 
wagoner  were  coming.  He  was  not 
vet  in  sight ;  and  then  her  eyes  crept 
back  to  the  package,  her  thoughts 
seeming  to  run  upon  what  was  inside 
it.  At  length  she  drew  the  article 
into  her  lap,  and  untied  the  paper 
covering ;  a  small  swing  looking-glass 
was  disclosed,  in  which  she  proceeded 
to  survey  herself  attentively.  Then 
die  parted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  sun 
llehted  up  to  a  scarlet  glow  the 
cnmson  jacket  she  wore,  and  painted  a 
soft  lustre  upon  her  bright  face  and 
black  hair.  The  myrtles,  geraniums, 
and  cactuses  packed  around  her  were 
fresh  and  green,  and  at  such  a  leafless 
season  they  invested  the  whole  con> 
cem  of  horses,  wagon,  furniture,  and 
sirl,  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  rar- 
i\j.  What  possessed  her  to  indulge 
in  such  a  performance  in  the  sight  of 
the  sparrows,  blackbirds,  and  unper- 
ceivea  farmer,  who  were  alone  its 
spectators  —  whether  the  smile  began 
as  a  factitious  one,  to  test  her  capacity 
in  that  art,  nobody  knows ;  it  ended 
certainly  in  a  real  smile.  She  blushed 
at  herself,  and  seeing  her  reflection 
blush,  blushed  the  more. 

The  change  from  the  customary 
spot  and  necessary  occasion  of  such 
an  act  —  from  the  dressing  hour  in  a 
bedroom  to  a  time  of  travelling  out- 
of-doors  — :  lent  to  the  idle  deed  a 
novelty  it  certainly  did  not  intrinsi- 
cally possess.  The  picture  was  a 
delicate  one.  Woman's  prescriptive 
infirmity  had  stalked  into  the  sun- 
ligbt,  wnich  had  invested  it  with  the 
freshness  of  an  originality.  A  cynical 
inference  was  irresistible  by  Gabriel 
Oak  as  he  regarded  the  scene,  gener- 
ous though  he  fain  would  have  been. 
There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for 
her  looking  in  the  glass.  She  did 
not  adjust  her  hat,  or  pat  her  hair, 
or  press  a  dimple  into  shape,  or  do 
one  thing  to  signify  that  any  such  in- 
tention had  been  her  motive  in  taking 
up  the  glass.  She  simply  observed 
herself  as  a  fair  product  of  nature 
in  a  feminine  direction,  her  expres- 
sions seeming  to  glide  into  far-off 
though  likely  dramas  in  which  men 
would  play  a  part  —  vistas  of  proba- 
ble triumphs — the  smiles  being  of 
a  phase  suggesting  that  hearts  were 
imagined  as  lor  t  and  won.  Still,  this 
but  conjecture,   and  the   whole 


series  of  actions  were  so  idly  put  forth 
as  to  make  it  rash  to .  assert  that  in- 
tention had  any  part  in  them  at  all. 

The  wagoner's  steps  were  heard 
returning.  She  put  toe  glass  in  the 
paper,  and  the  whole  again  into  its 
place. 

When  the  wagon  had  passed  on, 
Grabriel  withdrew  from  his  point 
of  espial,  and,  descending  into  the 
road,  followed  the  vehicle  to  the  turn- 
pike-gate at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
where  the  object  of  his  contemplation 
now  halted  for  the  payment  of  toll. 
About  twenty  steps  still  remained 
between  him  and  the  gate,  when  he 
heard  a  dispute.  It  was  a  difference 
concerning  twopence  between  the  per- 
sons with  the  wagon  and  the  man 
at  the  toll-bar. 

**  Mis'ess's  niece  is  upon  the  top  of 
the  things,  and  she  says  that's  enough 
that  I've  offered  ye,  you  grate  miser, 
and  she  won't  pay  any  more."  These 
were  the  wagoner's  words. 

**  Very  well ;  then  mis'ess's  niece 
can't  pass,"  said  the  tumpike-keepei', 
closing  the  gate. 

Oak  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  disputants,  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
twopence  remarkably  insignificant 
Threepence  had  a  definite  value  as 
money  —  it  was  an  appreciable  in- 
fringement on  a  day's  wages,  and,  as 
such,  a  higgling  matter ;  but  twopence 
—  "  Here,"  he  said,  stepping  forward 
and  handing  twopence  to  the  gate- 
keeper ;  "  let  the  young  woman  pass." 
He  looked  up  at  her  then  :  she  heard 
his  words,  and  looked  down. 

Gabriel's  features  adhered  through- 
out theif  form  so  exactly  to  the  middle 
line  between  the  beauty  of  St  John  and 
the  ugliness  of  Judas  Iscariot,  as  rep- 
resented in  a  window  of  the  church  he 
attended,  that  not  a  single  lineament 
could  be  selected  and  called  worthy 
either  of  distinction  or  notoriety. 
The  red-jacketed  and  dark-haired 
maiden  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for 
she  carelessly  glanced  over  him,  and 
told  her  man  to  drive  on.  She  might 
have  looked  her  thanks  to  Gabriel  on 
a  minute  scale,  but  she  did  not  speak 
them ;  more  probably  she  felt  none, 
for  iu  gaining  her  a  passage  he  hacl 
lost  her  her  point,  and  we  Know  how 
women  take  a  favor  of  that  kind. 

The  gatekeeper  surveyed  the  re- 
treating vehicle.  *^  That's  a  hand- 
some maid,"  he  said  to  Oak. 

*^  But  she  has  her  faults,"  said  Ga- 
briel. 

"  True,  fanner." 

**And  the  greatest  of  them  is  — 
well,  what  it  is  always." 

"Beating  people  down  ;  aye,  'tis 
so." 

«  Oh  no." 

"  What,  then  ?  " 

Gabriel,  perhaps  a  little  piqued  by 
the  comely  traveller's  indifference, 
glance<l  back  to  where  he  had  wit- 
nessed her  performance  over  the  hedge, 
and  said,  **  Vanity." 

(To  b«  eontinnsd.) 
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But,  as  Harold  Vaughan  would 
have  said,  it  is  fate  that  disposes ; 
and  his  fate  incarnate,  Zelda,  had 
still  her  part  to  perform.  Claodia 
believed  sne  was  the  opponent  of 
Aaron  in  the  game  —  she  was  in 
truth  the  adversary  of  an  unknown 
player  who  held  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected cards. 

The  words  "  I  am  not  his  rister  " 
literally  scorched  her  like  fire.  What 
was  she  then,  if,  without  any  intelli- 
gible tie  of  blood  between  them,  be 
was  nevertheless  more  to  her  than 
all  the  world?  She  demanded  the 
old  tinker's  hospitality  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  just  stepped  from 
the  invisible  universe,  and  who  pre- 
ferred her  claim  with  the  author!^ 
of  no  eartbly  queen.  Then  she  set  oat 
to  bring  him  —  him  who  was  not  her 
brother  —  to  the  tents  of  those  who 
were  his  people  and  but  half  hers. 
But  she  did  not  reach  him  —  she  sat 
down  under  the  bush  again. 

What  could  it  all  mean  ?  She  bad 
worshipped  Harold  Vaughan  without 
knowing  or  heeding  why,  and  had 
accepted  their  supposed  bond  of  blood- 
relationship  as  a  mysterious  but  still 
all-sufficient  cause.  Now  that  this 
was  swept  away,  she  was  driven 
to  look  oelow  the  surface  of  her 
life  :  and,  with  a  ouick  rush,  eveiy 
word  that  Lord  Lisburn  had  spoken 
when  he  ofliered  himself  to  her  came 
back  filled  with  most  intense  meaning. 
She  was  incapable  of  thought,  but  her 
mind  saw  —  and  it  saw  .  that  what 
Lord  Lisburn  asked  from  her  she  had 
already,  even  then,  eiven  ten  times 
over  to  Harold  Vaughan.  That  was 
why  the  earl's  words  had  not  touched 
her  —  ihat  was  why  she  had  been 
unable  to  recognize  the  name  of  love 
when  used  by  him.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  of  such  a  revelation  as  one  of 

1'oy  —  yet  what  other  word  can  be  used, 
lowever  much  it  may  be  mingled 
with  a  thousand  unrealized  shames 
and  self-reproaches,  when  a  woman 
first  learns  from  her  own  heart  what 
love  means?  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this,  she  would  have  lived  and  died« 
and  never  known  her  own  soul.  And 
yet,  over  the  joy  itself  there  hung  a 
shadow.  Sh^  was  no  martyr  to  give 
all  and  receive  nothing  in  return  be- 
yond a  brother's  tolerance.  He  mast 
know  her  even  as  she  knew  herself, 
and  what  would  his  answer  be  ?  AVhat 
if  her  answer  to  Lord  Lisburn  shoukl 
recoil  upon  her  own  head,  and  if  her 
discarded  lover  should  be  thus  terribly 
avenged  ?  She  had  so  looked  forward 
to  their  being  happy  together  in  this 
relationship,  that  she  thought  it,  in  her 
ignorance  of  all  such  things,  to  be  the 
key  to  all  her  hopes  and  desires  ;  and 
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now  the  key  had  proved  as  aseless 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's  strong-box, 
and  her  treasure  as  much  like  fauy- 

fold.  Even  to  pass  her  life  with 
im,  unless  under  new  and  perhaps 
impossible  conditions,  would  now  be 
far  worse  than  her  life  before  she 
knew  herself — for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  knew  what  she  desired, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  almost  de- 
spaired. 

She  rose  at  last  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  and  found  him,  resting  obedi- 
ently where  she  had  bidden  mm  wait 
for  her. 

*'You  are  back  at  last,  Zeldal 
Why,  what  has  happened?"  he 
asked,  suddenly  observing  a  second 
transformation  in  the  strange  being 
whom  he  had  passively  given  up 
trying  to  understand.  The  first  trans- 
formation, that  flashed  upon  him  when 
she  raised  her  veil,  had  been  the  result 
of  the  birth  of  the  mind;  what  he 
saw  now  was  the  final  struggle  of  the 
heart  into  the  first  glorious  moment  of 
self-codsciousness  before  the  joy  is 
wholly  lost  in  nain.  Their  wander- 
ings in  close  and  constant  companion- 
ship, and  in  a  belief  that  biith  had 
made  them  more  than  mere  compan- 
ions, had  necessarily  brought  about 
much  fiuniliarity  between  them.  She 
was  never  absent  from  his  side,  and 
used  to  sit  as  close  to  his  feet  as  a 
loving  spaniel.  Now  she  stood  far  off 
and  looked  towards  him  with  tender 
and  timid  eyes. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.  "We 
are  at  our  journey's  end.  1  have 
found  food  and  shelter — that  is  aJL" 

"  Among  your  people,  the  gypsies 
—  I  see.  Well,  so  be  it  That, 
for  a  time,  will  serve  us  for  a  new 
world.  I  am  dark  enough  to  pass  for 
one  myself,"  he  said  with  a  half- 
smile.  "Indeed,  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  one,  with  all  my  soul." 

'*  Would  you  live  with  them  al- 
ways ?  " 

*'  I  would  live  anywhere,  Zelda ; 
all  places  are  alike  to  me."  **  Where 
Claudia  is  not,"  his  heart  added ;  and, 
though  she  only  heard  his  words,  she 
sighed. 

"You  are  not  happy,"  she  sud. 
"  How  happy  I  would  make  you,  if  I 
knew  how  I " 

"  You  are  a  dear  and  good  girl,  Zelda. 
I. judged  you  all  wrongly.  I  know 
you  txy  to  make  me  happy  so  hud 
that  it  is  a  sin  in  me  to  let  you  fail. 
But  you  can't  know  ever}'Uiing;  the 
world  has  been  harder  upon  me  than 
a  girl  like  you,  who  know  nothing  of 
its  ways,  can  tell." 

"But  if  you  loved?" 

"  What  can  you  know  of  love, 
Zelda — who  tell  me  yourself  that  a 
brother  is  the  only  man  you  ever 
dreamed  of  carinz  for?  " 

"  What  can  I  know  ?  Come,  let  us 
go  in.  But  tell  me,  what  should 
you  do  if "  — 

"  If  what  ?  " 

"Nothing  — I  don't  know  what  I 
meant  to  say.     Ah,  there's  the  old 


tinker's  dog;  and  there's  the  tinker. 
And  now,  welcome  home." 

In  spite  of  all  his  misfortunes,  the 
doctor  could  not  fail  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  his  new  quarters,  and  made 
himself  as  companionable  to  his  host 
as  possible,  from  whom,  he  gathered 
more  of  that  world  without  the 
world  into  which  he  had  strayed 
than  most  men  —  ignorant  as  most  of 
us  are  of  its  very  existence  —  gather 
in  a  lifetime.  Zelda  sat  apart,  with 
her  chin  on  her  knees,  listening  to 
their  talk  with  her  eyes.  When  her 
two  companions  lay  down  to  sleep 
under  the  tent,  she  made  some  excuse, 
and  set  herself  to  wake  behind  her 
bush  under  the  stars.  The  poor  Corn- 
flower had  thought  them  the  ducats  of 
heaven;  Zelda  thought  them  the 
floating  love-dust  of  the  world. 

Harold  Yaughan  had  scarcely  closed 
his  eyes  before  he  opened  them  again. 
He  was  not  disposed  for  sleep;  the 
tent  did  not  attract  it,  and  he  wanted 
the  fresh  air.  He  li^ht«d  a  pipe  — 
an  indulgence  of  which  his  vagrant 
life  had  taught  him  the  inestimable 
value  —  sat  down  by  the  dead  embers, 
and  thought  as  men  think  whose  bod- 
ies are  weary  and  whose  minds  are 
oppressed  by  painful  wakefulness.  It 
was  a  glorious  night,  and  recalled  his 
former  musings  under  the  Pole-star  — 
the  only  dung  in  all  the  visible  uni- 
verse that  never  seems  to  change.  He 
had  chosen  it  for  the  symbol  of  des- 
tiny, fixed  and  immutable.  But  his 
philosophy  reminded  him  that  even 
the  Pole-star  himself  may  not  be  at 
absolute  rest  in  infinite  space,  though 
he  misht  not  var^  by  the  breadth  of 
a  child's  hair  in  a  million  years. 
He  might  havd  pursued  the  thought 
into  a  nundred  remote  and  fanciful 
analogies  between  what  we  call  fate 
and  its  symbol,  and  have  asked  him- 
self how  the  wandering  nature  of 
any  human  life  can  assume  to  itself 
the  belief  in  a  fixed  destiny  that  can- 
not be  claimed  for  the  most  immuta- 
ble of  the  stars  themselves,  until  he 
traced  them  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  where  the  image  of  Claudia 
attracted  in  time  all  other  thoughts, 
as  if  she  herself  had  been  their  pole. 
Doubtless  this  would  have  been  the 
end  of  his  reverie,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  low  moan. 

He  listened  again;  it  came  firom 
behind  the  bush,  and  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  a  woman  either  in  sorrow 
or  pain.  He  went  softly  round,  and, 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  saw  Zelda 
crouched  together  on  the  turf,  weep- 
inz  bitterly. 

He  had  more  tenderness  for  a 
woman's  weakness  than  of  old  —  he 
had  seen  tears  in  Zelda's  eyes  before, 
through  the  paint  of  the  stage,  and 
then  he  had  been  harsh  ana  stem. 
Now,  he  approached  her  gently.  Her 
solitary  unexpected  grief,  let  loose 
and  confessed  to  the  stars  and  to  the 
ears  of  the  summer  night  alone,  this 
weeping  out  of  a  girl's  unknown  sor- 
rows unien  none    but    tLe  heavenly 


watchers  were  by  to  see,  was  so  sacred 
in  its  motuufnl  solemnity,  that  he  trod 
as  if  he  had  entered  a  cathedral  door 
and  stood  before  a  shrine  of  tears. 
How  could  he  think,  believing  what 
he  did,  that  these  tears  were  for  him  ? 

He  came  near  to  her  almost  as 
gently  as  she  always  came  near  to 
him,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  had 
felt  his  approach,  he  took  her  hand. 

''What  is  it,  Zelda,  my  little  sis- 
ter? I  knew  something  had  happened 
when  you  came  back  to  me  from  the 
tent  —  will  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

Zelda's  heart  was  of  July,  but  her 
tears  were  of  April,  when  her  sun  rose. 
There  was  more  than  a  little  of  Ma- 
rietta in  her  besides  her  trick  of 
stamping  on  the  floor.  But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  rippling  waves 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  shafiow  sea. 
She  had  her  mother's  quickness  of 
impulse,  but  her  depths  were  her  own. 
Still,  her  mother's  milk  had  given 
her  the  gift  of  swiflly  dried  tears, 
and  she  looked  up  witn  eyes  whose 
tear-marks  were  invisible — .at  least  in 
the  star-beams. 

"You  came  to  me  because  I  was 
fool  enough  to  be  crying  ?  "  she  said, 
softly. 

« I  did  not  know  it  was  you  till  I 
saw  you  —  but  1  should  have  come." 

"  1  ou  are  kind  to  me  at  last,  then. 
Oh,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  if  you 
were  not  kind  to  me  any  more." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  seem  unkind 
to  you,  Zelda.  You  are  the  only 
living  creature  who  has  ever  tried  to 
be  kind  to  me.  Surely  that  is  not  why 
you  are  sitting  out  here,  all  alone  in 
the  night?  Have  I  seemed  un- 
kind ?  " 

''You  may  be  as  unkind  as  you 
like,"  she  said,  with  bold  inconsist- 
ency, "  all  in  one  way.  Don't  leave 
me  —  don't  send  me  away." 

"That  is  not  likely,  is  it?  But 
how  can  you  tell  that  one  of  these 
days  you  mayn't  want  to  send  me 
away  ?  " 

"  1  send  you  —  I  want  to  send 
you  1  " 

"  My  dear  Zelda,  it  doesn't  follow, 
does  it,  that  because  you  cared  for 
your  brother  better  than  for  Lord 
Lisburn,  that  you  may  always  care  for 
him  better  than  for  some  man  —  say 
in  our  own  new  world  —  whom  you 
have  never  yet  seen  ?  You  are  young 
and  beautiful  —  suppose  some  one 
comes  some  day  and  asks  me,  your 
brother,  for  Zelda?" 

"  Suppose  —  and  what  should  you 
say?" 

'*  i  should  ask  you  if  you  loved  him. 
If  you  said  yes,  I  should  say.  Go  to  him 
—  only  be  faithful;  believe  only  one 
another,  and  think  everything  that 
others  say,  however  dear  to  you,  is  a 
lie.  Be  to  one  another  each  oUier^s 
whole  world,  and  let  no  one  else  in. 
I  don't  know  if  that  would  be  the  right 
way,  but  I'm  sure  any  other  would  be 
the  wrong." 

"  And  I'm  sure  it  is  the  right  way  — 
the  only  right  way.      And  suppose 
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I  skid  no,  like  I  ou^ht  to  have  to  Lord 
Lisbum  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  eager 
tremor  in  her  tone. 

"  I  don't  think  you'd  always  say 
no,  Zelda.  But  if  you  did,  you  should 
tramp  on  with  me  until  your  time 
came." 

"  Then  the  time  will  never  come  — 
1*11  always  tramp  on  with  you.  But 
■' — would  you  give  me  up  so  easy  to 
anybody  that  came  ?  " 

^*  I  should  have  no  right  to  keep 
you.  But  come  —  you  will  catch 
your  death  of  damp  and  cold  —  come 
nearer  the  fire,  and  I'll  make  you  up 
the  best  bed  I  can." 

**  No  —  please  —  not  yet,"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  but  drew 
it  awav  suddenly.  '*  Suppose  some- 
thing else  —  suppose  the  old  Barengro, 
or  anybody,  came  and  told  you  I  was 
not  your  sister  —  as  I  supposed  all 
along  —  what  then  ?  " 

**  Don't  talk  nonsense,  there's  a 
good  girl.  You're  tired,  and  want 
sleep.  I  shouldn't  believe  the  old 
Barengro, '  that's  all." 

**  I  won't  go  to  sleep  till  you've  sup- 
posed." 

She  spoke  so  anxiously  that  a  dim 
doubt  rose  in  Harold  \au^han.  He 
thought  she  was  only  putting  cases, 
but  still  he  answerea  kindly,  but  de- 
cisively, — 

"•  Then  we  should  have  to  part, 
that's  all  —  you  your  way  and  I  mine 

—  unless,  indeea,  I  married  you,"  he 
added,  with  another  quarter  smile. 
"  And  now  let  me  make  you  a  bed  in 
the  embers." 

"  Then  you  must  marry  me,"  she 
said  outright  and  like  a  queen.  '*  We 
won't  part,  and  I  am  not  your  sister." 

"  Zelda  —  in  Heaven's  name,  are 
you  joking  —  do  you  mean  what  you 
say  ?     Then  "  — 

**  Joking  ?  Not  I.  Ask  the  Baren- 
gro —  I  heard  it  from  him  and  Aaron 
behind  the  bush  here.  No  —  indeed 
I  did  not  know  it  before.  And  now 
— for  God's  sake,  you  are  not  going  to 
say  that  dreadful  thing  again  —  I 
shall  take  a  knife  and  cut  my  throat 
open  if  you  do.  I  can't  live  away 
from  you  and  without  the  love  you 
can  give  me  now." 

**  I  can't  say  a  word  if  this  is  true. 
Tell  me  all.  This  is  terrible.  No, 
Zelda  —  I  don't  mean  what  you  think 
I  mean  —  my  poor  girl,  whether  sis- 
ter or  not,  I  would  do  anything  for 
you  in  the  world  —  but  —  tell  me   all 

—  don't  lose  a  moment." 

She  told  him  in  broken  words,  won- 
dering and  afraid,  yet  like  a  penitent 
making  her  confession,  everything  she 
knew,  even  down  to  her  a(lventure  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Goldrick.  He  lis- 
tened, and  as  she  went  on,  said 
a  word,  but  buried  his  face  in 
hands. 

How  could  any  man  who  was 
a  cur  reproach  her  for  what  she  had 
done  out  of  sheer  love  for  him?  It 
was  impossible  for  a  man  of  honor, 
for  the  gentleman  that  the  gypsy-bom 
workhouse  boy   tried  consistently  to 
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be,  to  take  advantage  of  her  confes- 
sion even  to  seek  to  redeem  his  own 
name.  It  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from 
Claudia  more  than  ever — perhaps 
the  point  of  honor  had  unconsciously 
a  stronger  force  with  htm  just  because 
his  having  been  born  and  bred  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  social  hedge  made 
him  exaggerate  its  demands.  He  was 
a  gentleman  by  conversion ,  as  it  were, 
and  converts  are  notoriously  fanatical. 
He  must  not  be  surpassca  by  Lord 
Lisbum,  who  had  once  presumed  to 
teach  him  the  duties  of  a  gentleman. 

*'  Zelda,"  he  said  at  last,  very 
gravely,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
sternness,  "Zelda  —  you  have  given 
up  for  me  more  than  you  know.  I 
don't  say  that  you  have  cut  me  off 
from  the  world,  but  I  am  cut  off,  and 
there's  an  end.  I  cannot  disbt*lieve  a 
word  you  say  —  you  have  told  me 
the  truth,  and  it  all  agrees  with  what 
I  know  and  feel  to  be  true.  What 
to  do  I  know  not  —  to-morrow  must 
decide  "  — 

"No  —  no  to-morrow  —  I  cannot 
bear  another  hour.  And  I  must  live 
for  you,  come  what  may.  Kill  me  if 
you  like  —  I  will  kiss  your  knife  and 
your  hand  —  but  tell  me  now  that  you 
will  not  leave  me  —  now  I  " 

"  AVhat  can  I  say  V  " 

**  Say  what  I  would  have  you  say  — 
that  you  will  love  me  still  —  will 
loye  me  in  my  way  —  or  that  you  will 
let  me  love  you  in  my  own.  I  will 
hi  your  very  slave.  A\  hat  more  could 
I  have  done  fot  you  —  no,  that  was 
nothinir  —  what  less  could  I  have 
done  ?  I  have  found  my  soul,  and  it 
is  all  yours.  AVho  is  there  loves  you 
but  I  V  " 

"  None  —  none  —  I  know  tliat ;  but 
—  no:  the  sooner  I  cut  that  last  shred 
of  my  ol<l  life  away,  the  better  for  us 
all.  Whatever  you  have  <loue,  you 
have  fairly  earned  a  right  to  deal  with 
me  as  yours.  You  need  not  tell  me 
what  you  have  done  for  me  —  I  know 
it  all:'  you  gave  up  name,  fame,  rank, 
wealth,  all  things,  and  all  for  me." 

"  I    gave     up    nothing,"  she     said 

Eroudly.  "They  were  all  yours —  I 
ad  given  them  up,  oh,  long  before 
they  were  mine  to  throw  away  for 
you." 

**  Zelda,"  he  said  at  last,  after  a  long 
silence,  in  which  he  sought  honestly 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  and  so 
yielded  to  the  storm  of  passion  on 
which  his  fate  ro<le,  "you  have 
earned  all  I  have  to  give  —  name, 
fame,  and  more.  You  stood  by  me 
when  all,  even  my  best  friends,  turned 
their  backs  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  You  alone  sought  to  heal  my 
wounds  —  you  are  more  than  my  des- 
tiny— ^'ou  have  tried  to  be  its  angel. 
What  1  have  to  give  you  I  must,  and 
I  will.  You  have  shown  that  you 
know  what  to  be  a  wife  means.  Be 
mine,  then,  and  we  two  will  try  to 
make  a  world  of  our  own.  I  will  give 
you  my  life,  and  if  my  whole  heart 
is  slow  in  coming,  you  must  be  pa- 
tient and  wait  till  the  end." 


Not  even  then  wai  he  false  to  Clan- 
dia,  whose  one  thought  was  of  him. 
But  from  her  he  was  cut  off  forever 
more  —  and  who  was  he  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  vanished  dream,  he  ^oald  re- 
ject the  divine  consolation  of  periect 
love,  and  selfishly  destroy  a  seooiid 
life  as  well  as  his  own  ?  He  took  her 
hand. 

"  At  last  I "  she  exclaimed,  preMing 
it  with  her  lips.  Her  life's  dream  wai 
marvellously  fulfilled. 

CIIAPTKR   VIII.      THE  PILGRIMS. 

I  AM  a  little  ashamed,  not  for  my- 
self indeed,  but  for  a  certain  side  of 
human  nature  not  the  less  true  for  be- 
ing mightily  disagreeable,  that  a  mu 
who  was  simply  no  more  than  a  com- 
mon human  shuttlecock,  with  a  fev 
good  points  about  him  for  feathcn, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  prim 
of  a  contest  between  Claadia's  tn» 
and  noble  heart  and  Zelda*8  pasaioB- 
ate  soul.  Once  for  all,  and  for  die 
thousandth  time,  men,  nQhapplj,  tre 
loved  less  for  what  they  are  than  for 
what  Uiey  are  thought  to  be  by  thon 
who  love  them.  So  it  was  witb 
Squire  Maynard  in  Vienna,  so  wid 
Doctor  Vaughan  in  St  Bavons,  lo^ 
so  sicut  erat  in  principio,  in  9Ckv& 
siKcutorum,  The  doctor  had  no  vd^ 
neither  Zelda  nor  Claudia  had  i 
femmc  de  chamhrCj  so  that  he  had  odl 
to  undergo  the  de-heroizing  procoi 
of  the  back -stairs  filter.  I  do  not  s^ 
he  would  not  have  made  an  exoeDnt 
husband  for  Claudia.  Theirs  wM 
have  l>een  a  match  of  the  tmest,  fn» 
est,  and  most  sympathetic  affeelioa 
that  begins  well,  wears  well,  and  eodi 
well.  But  as  a  husband  who  broogkt 
but  half  a  heart,  as  a  mere  eood  id 
honorable  man,  matched  witn  Boelti 
Sylvia  of  Westphalia  and  the  Obem 
as  Zelda,  what  should  he  be  ?  A  Coiri 
of  FalkeuHtein,  a  stace  tenor  to  ^prmt 
donna,  or  a  broken-oown  man,  cnnW 
with  fatalistic  fancies,  and  with  t 
duty-love  of  habit  and  gratitude  dii»- 
ing'out  her  heart's  love  like  a  vampj« 
until  she  woke  up  one  moroiB^JI 
find  her  veins  drained  dry?  ftj 
is  no  favorite  of  mine,  any  more  *• 
of  fortune,  but  I  own  him  worlkf  «^j 
a  better  destiny.  In  con8ideriBj»| 
character  I  find  no  flagrant  fanH,  ■* 
any  so-called  weakness,  whereoe  • 
lay  my  hand.  He  was  brafe.  ■■ 
was  a  man  of  his  word.  ThepefflitJ 
gentleman.  He  was  promjpt  » 
ready  when  his  wits  or  knowfed^^l 
instruments  were  required,  hiiitf^r 
sympathies  and  help  erer  ready,  >| 
industry  and  independence  f*"' 
extreme,  his  life  temperate  and 
All  who  knew  him  would  have 
him  a  good  man  ;  those  ^^o 
heard  of  him  would  hare  called  W 
strong  man.  And  ret  he  is  no 
ite  of  mine.  And  he  has 
himfielf  no  hero,  and  yet  he  was 
for  and  loved  as  if  he  had  beea  • 
hero  of  romance.  I  BOMMife 
Claudia  and    Zelda  feoked  it 
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with  hero-making  women's  eyes,  and 
I  with  the  hero-unmakinff  eyes  of  a 
fellow-man  —  or  it  may  be  with  his 
own  over-self-analvzing  eyes. 

But  Zelda  was  in  the  seventy  times 
seventh  heaven  of  content,  or  rather 
of  joy.  She  loved  not  the  imperfect 
hero,  but  the  imperfect  man ;  nor  was 
she  repelled  by  a  want  of  special 
heart-sympathy  which  wore  the  air  of 
lofty  strenfi;th  to  her.  She  only  half- 
wondered  how  her  impossible  harvest 
had  now  been  actually  reaped  and 
garnered  —  it  seemed  to  her  that 
all  thinzs  must  have  come  to  pass 
with  such  love  as  hers.  Her  jealousy 
of  Claudia  fled  away  like  a  night- 
mare at  morninz — she  judged  all 
things,  and  all  others,  by  herself,  and 
could  not  imagine  the  case  of  a  man's 

giving  his  life  to  one,  while  he  left 
is  heart  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Thou^  she  had  herself  lived  three 
lives, ^Ida,  Sylvia,  and  Pauline,  they 
were  now  at  length  merged  in  one, 
nor  could  she  ever  attain  to  the  com- 
plicated' idea  of  a  man  dividing  him- 
self into  two.  The  bond  of  marriage, 
which  she  had  been  told  by  two  men 
who  were  both,  of  course,  so  infinitely 
wiser  than  herself,  and  of  whom  one 
was  the  wise  man  p<w  excellence^  was 
the  expression  and  fulfilment  of  love, 
must  of  course  also  prove  to  her  that 
world  of  |wo  in  one  within  an  outer 
world  of  many,  of  which  Harold 
Yaughan  had  spoken,  and  thus  solve 
the  secret  of  all  mysteries. 

She,  knowing  and  carinz  nothing 
about  forms  or  laws,  held  herself  to 
be  his  wife  from  the  moment  when 
Harold  Vaughan  had  said  his  "  I  will" 
in  the  bush-chapel  under  the  stars. 
She  would  have  needed  nothing 
more.  But  she  listened  patiently  and 
attentively  while  her  hubana  ex- 
plained to  her  the  need  there  was, 
from  his  point  of  view,  to  make  her 
his  wife  according  to  the  laws  of  men. 
The  curate  of  St.  Catherine's  had 
not  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
Harold  Yaughan's  respect  for  diviner 
laws ;  but  to  have  omitted  placing  her 
in  the  best  position  possible  would 
have  seemed  to  him  like  taking  advan- 
tage of  innocence  and  purity.  She 
wondered  a  little  that  he  should  still 
care  so  much  about  the  ways  of  men, 
and  that  he  should  pay  regard  to 
what  others  might  thinx  or  say  of  him 
or  her ;  but  it  was  enough  for  her  that 
it  was  his  desire.  But  though  to  him 
they  were  merely  betrothed,  she  was 
never  weary  of  telling  herself  that 
she  was  now  his  wife,  his  world,  in 
order  that  she  might  realize,  as  soon 
as  might  be,  the  ^u>ry  of  such  a  para- 
dise, and  he  could  see  that  alt  the 
forms  in  the  world  could  not  bind  her 
to  him  more  closely  than  she  was 
already  bound.  And  therefore,  in 
truth,  though  not  by  law,  he  was  none 
the  less  closely  bound  to  her. 

They  still  had  a  little  money  left 
from  the  sale  of  the  watch,  and  the 
disposal  of  Zelda*s  few  remaining 
trinkets,  and  of  their  clothes,  managed 


through  the  old  gypsy,  brought  them 
a  little  more.  His  plan  was  to 
strike  northwards  till  they  reached 
Scotland,  where  Yanghan  had  an  idea 
that  they  might  become  husband  and 
wife  according  to  law  without  the 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  face  in  England.  He  put 
on  a  second  or  third  hand  suit  of  com- 
mon clothes.  Zelda,  with  the  delight 
of  a  heUe  dressing  for  a  ball,  returned 
to  her  old  costume  of  the  scarlet  hood, 
in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  at 
Lessmouth.  It  was  her  sole  piece  of 
extravagance,  and  she  revelled  in  the 

Eurchase,  nor  could  she  rest  until  she 
ad  run  down  the  hill  to  admire  her- 
self in  the  stream.  It  was  thus  he 
found  her  one  afternoon,  leaninz  over 
the  rough  rail  of  a  bridge,  smiling  at  • 
her  own  image,  and  singing  soilly  to 
herself  the  close  of  her  fatal  song  — 

Through  mirk  or  glim  I'd  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me. 

It  was  then  he  told  her  of  his  plan, 
and  she  answered  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  Ruth  to  Naomi :  — 

"  Where  you  go,  I'll  go  too.  Your 
wishes  shall  be  my  wi&es  —  all  and 
always — your  love  shall  be  my  love. 
Oh,  tell  me  I  look  beautiful  in  my 
new  red  shawl  I  " 

It  was  so  obviously  impossible  to  set- 
tle down  anywhere  with  such  a  wife 
as  she,  and  with  his  own  unsettled 
and  vagrant  heart  —  perhaps  tfie 
gypsy  blood  in  him  was  beginning  to 
breax  out  in  the  free  air  —  Uiat,  sTter 
revolving  every  alternative,  he  deter- 
mined to  bind  himself  apprentice  to 
his  host,  and,  instead  of  mending 
broken  legs  and  arms,  to  mend  broken 
pots  and  pans.  He  could  thus  repay 
the  cost  of  the  hospitality  he  nad 
received,  and  learn  to  sain  his  living 
in  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
fulfil  his  duty  of  making  his  bride 
happy.  And  in  such  a  life,  who  could 
.  tell  the  good  he  might  not  do  ?  He 
would  be  an  apostle  of  light  to  those 
who  need  an  apostle  from  among 
themselves  —  to  the  great  imperium 
in  imperio  of  thieves  and  Bohemians, 
who  are  such  because  from  their  birth 
they  are  taught  to  read  the  book  of 
social  ethics  upside  down,  and  be- 
cause they  suspect  those  who  come 
from  without  to  preach  to  them  of 
trying  to  deceive  them  for  private 
ends. 

To  the  old  gypsy  the  look  of  Zelda 
the  prophetess  was  law,  and  the  Rom 
who  was  wise  among  the  Gorgios 
was  himself  a  prophet,  and  a  mate 
for  her.  I  am  not  sure  that  Harold 
did  not  sink  a  little  on  two  occasions 
in  his  estimatioi|  —  when  he  first  tried 
in  vain  to  mend  a  tin  kettle,  and  when 
he  objected  to  take  part  in  snaring  a 
hare.  But  the  third  kettle  the  pupil 
mended  as  well  as  his  master,  and 
the  objection  to  hare-snaring  became 
a  proof  of  occult  wisdom  in  a  man 
who  could  tie  up  a  cut  more  skilfully 
.  than  an  old  woman,  and  who  could 
read  like  a  parson. 


The  first  book  he  bought  out  of  his 
earnings  for  the  edification  of  his 
companions  was  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, by  their  fellow- craftsman  — 
perhaps  their  fellow-countryman.  It 
was  a  wise  choice,  for  it  made  the 
old  man  listen,  and  turned  Zelda's 
vague  fancies  into  thoughts  with 
names,  that  led  to  endless  questions 
that  took  days  to  answer. 

He  could  not  forget  Claudia;  but 
the  time  was  not  come  when  a  man 
of  his  stamp  would  weary  of  so  simple 
and  savage  a  life,  and  of  only  having 
to  exercise  a  cultivated  mind  in  be- 
ing spiritual  director  to  an  old  man 
and  a  young  girl,  without  zeal  for  the 
soul  of  the  one,  or  all-sufficing  love  for 
the  other.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
thought  of  Claudia,  the  true  helpmeet 
for  him,  though  undying,  was  lulled 
into  a  troublea  sleep.  As  they  wan- 
dered on  by  short  journeys,  every 
day  was  well  filled  with  itself.  He 
worked  hard  at  his  trade,  earned  hun- 
ger and  fatizne,  and  Zelda  had 
not  nearly  reached  the  end  of  a  legiti- 
mate interest  that,  while  it  lasted, 
was  no  bad  substitute  for  the  heart-love 
which  she  craved. 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  why 
such  a  lull  should  not  go  on  forever. 
But  when  did  false  calm  ever  fail 
yet  to  come  to  an  end  ?  Poor  Zelda  I 
it  was  only  due  to  her  that  she  should 
have  one  brief  season  of  happiness  in 
a  world  of  which  love  could  not  reveal 
all  the  secrets. 

"  Thus  they  went  on,"  read  Harold 
Yaughan,  one  evening,  'talking  of 
what  they  had  seen  by  the  way,  and 
so  made  that  way  easy  which  would 
otherwise  no  doubt  have  been  tedious 
to  them ;  for  now  they  went  through  a 
wilderness.      Now    when   they    were 

fot  almost  quite  out  of  this  wilderness, 
'aithful  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  back, 
and  spied  one  coming  after  them,  and 
he  knew  him.  Oh,  said  Faithful  to 
his  brother,  who  comes  yonder? 
Then  "  — 

It  was  not  £vangelist.  Harold's 
eyes  were  upon  his  book,  the  old 
gypsy's  were  on  the  reader;  but  Zelda's 
had  a  trick  of  wandering  upwards, 
and  they  caught  sight  of  a  well-known 
figure  crossing  the  hill-side  in  front  of 
them.  She  uiuddered,  for  she  saw 
him  who  now  represented  all  evil  to 
her,  and  her  soul  shrank  together, 
like  a  sparrow  before  the  coming 
storm.  She  did  not  hear  a  word  as 
Harold  read  on :  — 

"  Then  Christian  looked  and  said^ 
It  is  my  good  friend  Evangelist. 
Aye,  and  my  good  friend  too,  said 
Faithful,  for  it  was  he  that  set  me  the 
way  to  the  gate.  Now  as  Evangelist 
came  up  unto  them,  he  thus  saluted 
them :  Peace  be  with  you,  dearly  be- 
loved, and  peace  be  to  your  help- 
ers." 


The  reading  was  over,  and  the  fig- 
ure on  the  hill-side  passed  by. 

The  next  day  Zelda  was  left  with 
the  tent  alone.  The  old  man  and 
his  apprentice  had  to  visit  a  circle  of 
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three  or  fuur  haiuletn  to  look  for 
poM  and  pana,  and  did  not  expect  to 
return  before  niiflitTaU. 

Thej'  had  left  the  lurcher  to  guard 
the  tent  and  the  girl,  who  set  to 
work  to  prepare  dinner  according  to 
the   best  CQlinary   traditjoos   of    her 

ale.  She  had  been  well  trained 
at  reipect  by  Aaron,  and  though 
Harold  nas  no  epicure,  the  old  man 
and  ber^lf  —  for  her  soul  waa  lodged 
isularly  healthy  house  —  liked 
well.  Not  even  '  -  -  '- 
eould  deprive  her  of  her  li 
fowl,  and  "lie  was  a  counoisteur  in 
flprini;  water. 

Through  mirk  or  glim, 
«he  hummed,  when  the  lureber  pricked 
up  his  ears.      81ie  trembled.     Wan 
her   visiou  of  Aaron  Guldrick   about 


a  lady  and  gentleman  —  the  former 
in  deep  block  —  walking,  not  arm-in- 
anu,  hut  aide  by  side.  Zelda'a  far- 
teeing  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  lips, 
which  exclaimed,  "  Impoeiublet"  Up 
went  her  scarlet  hood  over  her  blacK 
eyes  and  down  over  her  face  till  it 
reached  her  chio.  Scarcely,  even  had 
■he  left  her  face  uncovered,  would  any 
one  have  recognized  Uademoiselle 
Pauline  Leczinska,  late  of  the  Oberon, 
in  a  vagrant  gypiy  girl.  There  woulil 
have  b«en  a  singular,  perhaps  start- 
ling resemblance —  nothing  more. 

The  lady  in  crape  stood  a  little  back 
while  the  gentleman  eame  near. 
Zelda  left  her  pot,  and  dropped  him 
a  silent  courtesy. 

"  That's  the  picturesque  made  easy, 
by  Jupiter  I"  he  said,  taking  oS  his 
hat  and  bowing  politely  to  the  gypay 
iprl.  "  I'm  a  Bohemian  myseUi  but 
here's  the  real  thing.  Why,  it's  near 
as  real  ai  Vauxball  — a  regular 
Uichael  Angelo.  Come,  my  pretty 
girl  —  I  know  you  are  one  —  put 
up  that  hood  of  youn;  this  lady 
here's  a  great  painter,  and  she'll 
draw  you,  lung  you,  and  quarter  you 
too  —  unless  she  likes  profilo  or 
throe-quarters —  before  you  know 
where  you  are.  It  doesn't  hurt,  1 
promise  you." 

"Does  the    prettr  lady  want  her 


fortune  'I "    asked   ^elda 
song  whine. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Claudia, 
coming  forward;  "I don't  care  about 
my   fortune.     1    only     want    to    ask 

Carol  whispered  to  her.  *>  You  had 
better,"  he  said.  "  You  won't  get 
anything  tor  nothing.  The  lady  only 
wants  to  ask  you  her  way,"  he  said  to 
Zelda.  "  We've  been  out  ratber  a 
long  walk,  and  want  to  get  home. 
But  if  you  can  t«ll  fortunes"  — 

"Is  It  gold  fortune  or  silver  fortune 
for  your  dear  lady  ?  " 

"  A  gold  fortune,  pleaoe  —  all  gold 
—  the  very  best  article  on  the  prem- 


1  over  her  rival  came  upon  her  with  a 
I  strength  UXi  exciting  to  withstand. 

"  Now     listen    to    me,"    she     half 

'  chanted  iu  a  monotonous  and  higti- 

I  pitched  whine.     "  It's  a  gold  fortune. 

.   There's  plenty  of  gold:   but  the   line 

{  of  life's  lonv,  and  the  line  of  money 

I  runs  dry.    No  more  gold  after  a  while. 

{   You'll    be   rich   and   you'll  he   poor. 

I  Isn't  it  true?     Now  listen  to  me.     I'm 

I  a  ti^e  zirl,  1  am,  and  don't  give  lies 

I  for  gold.     Ifyou  don't  like  your  fbrt- 

!   une,  it's  the  lines,  not   me.     There's 

a  dark  young  man  you're  fond  of —  I 

I   see  him  as  well  as  you  —  and  he'll  be 

in    trouble   and   out   again.      Isn't   it 

true'^     But  he  isn't  Ibnd  of  you,  nor 

never   will   be,    want  na   you    will  — 

That'll  make  her  hand  shake,"  thought 

Zelda :  but  no ;  it  lay  in  hers  as  steady 

as  if  made  of  diamond.     It  was  Zelda's 

hand  that    trembled  —  not  Claudia's. 

"  No,  I  can't  make  him  fond  of   you, 

not  if  you  GIL  my  fists  with  guineas. 

And  he'll  marry  a  dark  girl,  and  ^o 

over  the  sea,  and  youll  never  see  him 

again.      But  be  of  good    heart,  my 

pretty  lady;  there's  as   good    fish    in 

the  river  as  ever  was  brought  ashore, 

and   maybe  there's  a  fur  youne  man 

with  moustachios  not  far    away  as'U 

ask  run  to  marry  him,  and  then  you'll 

think  on    the    poor    gypsy's    words. 

Thank  you,  my  lady  —  a  good  wedding 

to  your  ladyship,  and  many  of  them,  if 

so  be  you've  a  mind." 

Her  shot,  intended  to  be  cruel, 
missed  fire;  indeeil.  Claudia  scarcely 
heard  what  she  look  for  the  common- 
form  nonsense  about  dark  girls  and 
fair  young  men. 

'•  How  many  are  there  of  you 
here?"  asked  Claudia.  "Am  I 
right  in  thinking  you  have  with  you  au 
old  man  and  a  young  gentleman,  wlio 
is  amusing  himself  in  )toing  about  the 
country  ?  Are  they  here  V  I  am 
a  relation  of  the  young  gentleman, 
and  have  the  most  imuortant  news  for 
him,  and  I  must  see  him.  You  cnu 
take  a  message,  I  suppose?  " 

To  say  that  Zelda  felt  jealous  would 
be  absurd,  An  eagle  is  not  jealous 
when  guarding  her  nest,  and  her  love 
was  more  to  her  than  if  she  had  been 
a  mother  e^le.  She  would  have 
denied  the  young  gentleman's  exist- 
ence had  she  dared;  but  she  dared 
run  no  more  risks  of  offending  him, 
and,  otherwise,  she  was  not  afraid. 
Her  husband  washer  own,  and  was 
not  to  be  torn  from  her  the  length  of 
an  inch  by  the  haiid  of  woman. 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  take  a  message," 
she  answered,  curiously. 

«  Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him. 
Give  him  this,"  and  she  wrote  her 
name  with  a  pencil,  and  a  few  words 
more.     "  When  will  he  be  back  here 

"Before  sundown."  | 

"  I  will  come  again  at  seven.     It  is  i 

most  important,  mind.     Here  is  some-  I 

thing  more  for  you."  ' 

"Good-by,  my  dear,"' said  Carol,  \ 

kissing  his  band.      "  You    ahall  tell  | 

my  fortune  next  time." 


Zuldacouriesied,  watched  them  out 
of  sight,  and  then  tore  up  the  paper 
and  threw  the  pieces,  with  ClauiUa's 
money,  into  the  fire. 

''  bhe  may  come  back  if  she  likes, 
she  and  Carol,  but  we'll  be  on  another 
three  miles  or  more  by  then,"  she 
thought,  and  returned  to  her  cootaBg. 
She  was  mors  than  a  little  nerrous : 
but  she  waa  not  going  to  leave  a  kwp- 
hole  for  a  change  of  fortune  now. 
Claudia  must  be  nothing  to  him,  even 
a  visitor;  Zelda  must  be  alL  Good 
or  bad  news,  Harold  mu«t  now  ind 
faenceforih  know  nothing  but  her. 

Sud<]enly   she   looked  up  from  bar 

Kt  to  see,  on  the  turf  before  htr, 
r  demon  —  Aaron,  tie  was  lyiw 
down  like  an  overwearied  man,  aad 
he  did  not  even  take  the  trouUe  U 
attract  her  attention. 

"  So,  my  young  woman."  be  sud. 
"  it's  a  long  time  since  you've  Ma 
me  — you  hoped   it  might  be  lon^, 

"  1  hope  it  may  be  forever.  Wlu(  | 
brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  Where  else  should  I  come  !■<  I 
where  you  are,  that  I  bronvht  op  lib  I 
OS  if  you'd  been  my  own  child? 
I'm  not  come  to  stty.  I  only  wm 
till  the  coast's  clear,  and  I  cooU  ■;  I 
a  word  to  yourself  —  that's  alL  J»l 
nor  you  won't  call  out.  Your  btwi  | 
are  far  otf,  and  mj  friend  — 
my  mistress,  Miss  Brandt  —  wodM'I 
bock  till  I  beard  when.  MavbajKl 
don't  call   to   min^    what's    bet*M| 

boat,  wa  ai_.  _ 

Zelda  fired  up,  but  could  net  wl 
her  fear  of  what  tMa  double  *••  I 
might  forebode.  "If  you  are  ^1 
out  —  if  you  are  runiuDg  away,  ■*■ 
had  better  be  gone.  It's  tna  fi| 
alone,  but  you  mayn't  be  best  |i 
if  I  put  the  dog  at  yon." 

"  And  you  mayn't  be  best  | 
if  you  don't  hear  what  I've  ftn 
soy".  I  know  bow  to  qniei  dogs.  I  ^ 
—  you  ought  to  know  ihst.  •■J*"^ 
I'm  done,  I  am  —  done  b!»ek._ 
been  sold  by  a  Gorgio  — 
take  her:  and  there  she  goes." 
"  Be  off.    She'a  nothing  to  •*< 


"  She's  nothing  ti 
she  isn't,  I'm  a  sot„ 
if   I'm    a   scraped    man     J'^M 
scragged   womu,  for  by  He»»*J 
give  myself  up,  and  you  for  ai 

"  Fool  I  —  as  thon^  he  ««j4 
lieve  you  before  me.  Ii  it  te  l*^ 
such  fools'  tales  you  ooae  ha«l  J 

"Fool,  ami?     Pool  youTMlS^ 
Zelda,  if  that's  your  ftioie  «■ 
you  don't  care  for  aught  bul  hi] 

"  I  care  (at  no  one  no™  but  b 
band  —  ifyou  mean  Hatnld  Vw 

"And  leupposeyonlliirikbf  * 
for  nought  but  you?     iV.  'i 
a  she-deviL  Zelda  my  gir',,  an- 
you.     You  listen  to  me,  i-.y-i  '- 
if  we're  together  again,  yo J  w 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  VIII.    (continued.) 

Their  hopes  or  expectations  were 
not  disappointed.  Tbev  were  marched 
and  countermarched  wnei'ever  cavalry- 
could  do  service.  Moreover  Lord 
Kinsgear  was  almost  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  General  Violet, 
and  young  Brovirn  accompanied  him. 
They  were  present  at  the  capture  of 
Secunderabagh,  also  at  the  taking  of 
Cawnpore,  and  the  brilliant  affair  of 
Jhansi.  The  two  young  men,  though 
80  different  in  rank,  were  drawn  still 
closer  together  during  the  campaign, 
because  they  were  often  obliged  of  ne- 
cessity to  occupy  the  same  tent,  and  to 
take  their  meals  in  sight  of  each  other, 
if  not  together.  Tliey  rode  often 
within  ear-shot  of  each  other  for  hours, 
and  with  no  one  else  to  talk  to.  They 
were  together  in  many  dangers  and 
successes  ;  they  were  friends  and 
brothers  in  all  but  name. 

It  was  not  that  William  Brown,  who 
had  been  bred  a  peasant,  and  was 
now  a  soldier  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  presumed  in   the  slightest  de- 
gree upon   the  kindness  which  was 
shown  to  him  by  a  nobleman  who  was 
his  captain.    Not  all  the  sad  things  he 
liad  heard  of  the  Wyldwyls  in  any 
way  influenced  or  diminished  his  re- 
spect to  his  superior  officer;  and  in- 
deed he  had  not  imbibed  many  of  the 
merchant's  democratic  theories,  or,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  had  he  very 
clearly  understood  or  cared  to  under- 
stand them.     He  was  by  nature  docile, 
obedient,  simple.     He  knew  his  duty 
and  he  did  it  ;  and  that  is  the  stuff  of 
-which  veterans  and  heroes  are  made. 
He  never  intruded  his  presence  upon 
LfOrd  Kinsgear  unless  summoned,  or 
entered  into  conversation  with  him 
without  saluting ;  but  he  was  removed 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  regiment 
hy  his  duties  as  an  orderly;  and  so 
the  young  men  were  seldom  separated 
^or  more  than   an  hour  or  two  at  a 


Also  Colonel  Oakcs  had  kept  his 
'ord,  and  young  Brown  had  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  regiment  as  possible 
one  not  bom  to  military  honor. 
[e  was  made  lance-corporal,  and  soon 
tr  full  corporal  ;  then,  after  the 
^nsi  affair,  where  several  non-com- 
issioned  officers  of  the  Ist  were  slain 
id  where  young  Brown  twenty  times 
iked  death  in  the  face,  he  was  pro- 
loted  to  a  sergcantship.  He  generally 
int  much  of  his  time  in  reading 
hen  alone,  having  no  taste  for  rum 
id  skittles ;  and  he  probably  owed 
is  life  and  health  to  the  interest  he 
iind  in  a  few  books  among  the  Mar- 
lis  of  Kinsscear's  kit.  As  a  sergeant 
iying  more  leisure  and  ease  on  his 
ids,  he  elderly  devoured  works 
fc:»on  history  and  tactics,  and  often  got 
^^sorbed  in  the  study  of  a  goo<l  map. 


He  loved  to  go  minutely  over  the  po- 
sitions of  the  decisive  battles  of  which 
he  read,  with  a  few  pins  and  corks  and 
a  sheet  of  cardboard.  He  was  a  silent 
and  reserved  young  man,  never  tired 
of  his  own  company,  and  never  impa- 
tient of  solitude.  He  neither  drank 
nor  smoked,  and  was  a  very  moderate 
eater,  living  chiefly  upon  rice,  which 
seemed  to  him  cleaner  and  more  whole- 
some than  the  greasy  messes  prepared 
by  the  Indian  cooks.  Therefore,  as 
he  kept  his  blood  cool,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  did  not  affect  him  as  it  did 
Lord  Kinsgear  and  most  of  his  brother 
officers.  Abstinence  was  not,  perhaps, 
any  great  credit  to  him.  It  was  of 
course  easy  enough  for  young  Brown 
to  do  as  he  liked  about  eating  and 
drinking.  No  one  pressed  him  to  in- 
dulge in  iced  Clicquot  and  old  Ma- 
deira, of  which  there  was  no  great 
supply;  but  at  General  Violet's  own 
table,  where  the  marquis  dined  when- 
ever there  was  a  halt  long  enousfh  for 
the  tents  to  be  pitched  and  the  com- 
missariat wagons  to  come  up,  the 
case  was  very  different.  Thirsty 
young  aides-de-camp  who  had  been 
galloping  about  under  an  Indian  sun 
with  field-glasses  held  to  their  eyes  in 
a  blinding  dust,  were  glad  to  slake 
their  parched  throats  and  revive  their 
spirits  with  as  much  wine,  pawnee, 
pale  ale,  and  cigars  as  they  could  get 
Tiffin,,  and  sherry  cobblers,  and  che- 
roots, and  punch  were  set  out  under 
the  tent,  or  in  the  quarters  of  one  or 
other  of  them,  all  day  long ;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  was  not  of 
a  very  strong  constitution,  would  some- 
times lie  down  in  the  small  hours  under 
his  own  canvas  with  throbbing  temples, 
and  a  head  which  felt  like  a  lump  of 
lead  upon  his  shoulders. 

One  evening  after  a  very  late  sitting 
with  the  general's  staff,  where  Wind- 
ham,   Seaton,    Grant,   and   Rowcroft 
had  been  all  present  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles over  again,  the  Marquis  of  Kins- 
gear returned  to  his  tent  with  a  heavy 
footstep,  made  somewhat  unsteady  by 
the    length    of    an    Oriental    dinner 
where    the  hookah   and   the   nargile 
had    succeeded    the    wine,    and    the 
younger  men  had  gone  ofi*  to  eat  an- 
chovy  toast  and   drink   again  afresh 
afterwards.     Young  Brown,  who  had 
come  into  the  captain's  tent  with  a 
troop  roster  which  needed  inspecting, 
was  so  immersed  in  a  book  he  had 
found  on   the  table  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  young  officer  enter  the  tent, 
and  Lord   Kinsgear  went  silently  up 
to  him  and  looked  for  a  minute  over 
his   shoulder  and   down  at  the  book 
without  speaking. 

They  would, have  made  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Work  and  Play  :  the  one  so 
calm  and  placid,  so  tranquil  and  happy ; 
the  other  hot,  fevered,  dissatisfied,  and 
sorrowful. 

The  marquis  seemed  to  feel  the  con- 
trast, Hud  to  stand  rebuked  before  him- 
self. He  was  not  naturally  given  to 
excess,  but  he  had  been  of  Tate  be- 
guiled into  intemperance  by  the  con- 


tagion of  example,  the  influence  of 
companionship,  and  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule. He  almost  envied  the  studious 
sergeant,  who  had  passed  so  quiet  and 
profitable  an  evening  with  a  good  au- 
thor, for  he  saw  that  young  Brown 
had  been  reading  Macaulay's  bright 
description  of  the  gallant  death  at 
Killiecraukie  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

"How  goes  the  day?"  asked  the 
marquis,  repeating  the  latest  words  of 
Claverhouse,  as  he  remembered  that 
deathless  and  beautiful  story. 

*»  Well  for  King  James,  my  lord," 
answered  the  young  man,  smiling  and 
saluting  his  officer. 

"  Then  it  matters  the  less  for  me," 
added  the  marquis  ;  and  there  was  a 
sad  tone  in  his  voice,  as  if  the  words 
were  an  augury  of  evil. 

CHAPTER    IX.      RULE,    BRITANNIA. 

Gknkral  Violet,  with  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  British  troops,  was  advancing 
to  meet  the  enemy.  It  was  a  fearful 
march  through  a  country  devastated 
by  fire  and  sword  and  famine.  Often 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  a 
high  hill-top  not  a  tree,  nor  a  living 
thing,  nor  a  human  habitation  could 
be  seen.  Sometimes  they  passed  by 
heaps  of  rubbish,  which  a  few  months 
ago  had  been  smiling  villages:  and 
the  bones  of  men,  horses,  and  elephants, 
dried  by  the  sun,  bleached  by  the  wind, 
and  half-gnawed  by  jackals,  strewed 
the  way  at  irregular  intervals. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  the  slender 
column  of  Europeans  toiled  through 
the  dust  and  heat  of  an  Indian  sum- 
mer. Lord  Kinsgear,  or  another  of 
General  Violet's  aides-de-camp,  would 
gallop  up  to  the  front  and  salute,  with 
Uie  awful  announcement  that  some 
scores  or  hundreds  of  the  rebels  had 
been  captured. 

**  Taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  ?  " 
would  drawl  the  general,  in  that  af- 
fected voice  of  his  ;  and  if  the  reply 
was  "  Yes,  sir,"  as  it  usually  was,  he 
would  wave  his  white,  womanly  hand 
gracefully,  as  one  who  would  have 
done  quickly  with  a  tiresome  subject, 
and  add,  "  To  the  rear  ;  oh,  yes,  to  the 
rear  ; "  which  meant  that  they  were 
to  be  shot —  and  they  were  shot  there 
and  then,  just  as  if  the  unknown  clerk 
at  the  India  Office  had  signed  their 
death-warrant  for  execution  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

Indeed,  there   was   no  help  for  it. 
Prisoners  were  brought  into  the  Brit- 
ish camp  and  line  of  march  in  such 
nuuibers  I'rom  the  flying  hosts  of  Beni 
Mahdo  and  Ferozeshah,  after  the  suc- 
cesjies   of  Lugard  Mitchell  and  Lord 
Clyde,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detain 
or   to   feed   them.     There  was  not  a 
crumb  of  bread,  or  an  ounce  of  meat, 
but  what  the  Enorlish  wanted  for  them- 
selves,   nor  a  draught  of  water;  and 
to  drag  forward  a  rabble  rout  of  pris- 
oners, more  numerous  than  themselves, 
would   have  been  an  experiment  too 
dangerous  for  any  general  to  risk.     So 
thousands  of  these  dusky-skinned  In- 
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dians  were  Rent  daily  and  hourly  into 
eternity,  without  any  fuss  or  outcry 
beyond  thi>  whistlinir  of  balls  througn 
the  air,  and  the  dull  thud  with  which 
thev  sank  buried  in  livinjx  flesh.  For- 
tunately  there  were  no  newspapers 
to  look  on,  and  scream  **  Munlcr  ! " 
Our  own  correspondent  kept  enter- 
prisingly out  of  the  way.  If  he  had 
not  done  so,  Grneral  Violet  had  pri- 
vately determined  to  hang  himf  because 
it  was  no  time  fur  triflin^^,  and  writin<]^ 
sensation  articles  about  what  could 
not  be  hol|)ed.  When  a  clerk  has 
once  loosed  and  unchained  the  dogs  of 
war,  we  all  know  how  they  moisten 
their  fangs,  whether  ink  is  shed  for 
the  fate  of  tliose  they  tear  or  not. 

General  Violet  overtook  his  enemy 
rather  suddenly  at  last.     It  was  during 
the  hottest  part  of  an  Indian  day  when 
the   ]>ickets   came   galloping   in   with 
news  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pale  face 
of  En^^Iand's  bravest  general  became 
tinged  with  a  pink  as  delicate  as  the 
color  upon  a  piece  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
**  We  have  got  them  now,  gentle- 
men,'* said  he,  turning  with  a  languid 
smile  to   his   staff;  and  in  the  same 
calm,  polite  Ian<;ua'^e  he  would  have 
used  on  parade,  he  made  the  necessary 
arrangements   for   the   cominij   Itattle 
before  a  standard  was  unfurled.     Ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  opening  thun- 
der of  the  Betrum's  <;uns  cast  a  death 
shade  over  the  ranks  of  the  lirtle  army. 
"  We  must  hit  liard,  and  quickly," 
sai>l  the  general  alVably ;  antl  then  as 
the   trumiK'ts   sounded   the   advance, 
regiment  after  regiment,  or  what  re- 
mained of  them,  moved  down  into  ac- 
tion, with  music   playing,  and  colors 
flying  —  the   bagpipes   of   the    High- 
landers answering  the  fifes  ami  drums 
of  the  Englibh,  and  some  Irish  shouts 
of  *•  Erin-go-bragh.*' 

The  battle  began  with  infantry,  as 
usual,  and  (ieneral  Violet  watched  it 
with  his  staff  from  a  commandii\g  po- 
sition. The  Indians  fou£:ht  like  wild- 
cats :  but  their  nervous  excitement, 
terrible  as  it  was,  and  frantic  as  the 
olerk  had  made  them,  was  no  match 
for  the  dog«^ed  pertinacity  and  the 
burly  beef-fed  strength  of  the  mighty 
Western  islanders  by  whom  they  were 
opposed.  They  came  on  a^am  and 
again,  furiously,  drunk  with  excite- 
ment, drunk  with  bhang  ;  but  they 
were  alwavs  beaten  back,  and  theV 
seemed  to  bn'iik  themselves  when  thev 
met  the  Briti>h  troops,  as  waves  break 
upon  a  rock.  \\y  and  by  their  fire 
began  to  slacken,  and  there  were  si^ns 
of  wavering  in  the  Asiatic  ranks  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away. 

From  the  height  which  General 
Violet  had  occupied  during  the  bat- 
tle, with  the  officers  of  his  staff  around 
him,  he  could  now  see  throu^^h  his 
field-glasses  that  the  enemy  was  bring- 
ing forward  some  teams  of  artillery 
horses  with  the  lasso  tackle  attached 
to  them,  and  was  evidently  preparing 
to  retreat  over  the  Nepaulese  frontier, 
carrying  his  guns  and  treasun^  with 
him. 
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The  general  looked  round  to  his 
officers,  his  eyes  agleam  with  the  fin? 
of  battle,  and  there  was  a  mute  apfH^al 
in  them,  as  if  he  were  about  to  call 
upon  brave  men  for  desperate  service. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgi»ar  rose  in 
his  stirrups,  and  bent  forward  with 
eager  resjwnse  in  his  face,  while  the 
boldest  held  their  breath  for  a  time. 

The  English  commander  turne«l  to 
the  quartermaster,  who  was  close  at 
his  side,  and  dictated  an  onler,  which 
that  officer  quickly  embo<litMl  in  a  few 
pencil  lines,  written  upon  a  slip  of  pa- 
jHjr  resting  upon  his  sabretache.  It 
was  very  short  :  — 

"General  Violet  wishes  the  1st 
Lancers  to  advance  rapi<lly  to  the 
front,  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy 
carrying  away  the  guns.     lmme«iiate. 

(Signed)     "A.  Brackhriimik," 

which  was  the  name  of  the  (juarter- 
master.  Xothing  more  —  few  words 
to  brave  men. 

Cieneral  Violet  gazed  for  an  instant 
u{)un  the  clouds  of  Indian  horsemen 
scouring  the  plain  beneath  him,  and 
the  fieri'e  hail  of  iron  which  ploughed 
it  up,  so  that  nothing  could  pass 
throu«rh  it  save  bv  miracle,  and  then 
with  a  natural  movement  not  wanting 
in  chivalrous  grace,  he  involuntarily* 
rai.*<ed  his  plumed  hat  and  .•^aluted  the 
Marquis  of  Kinsgear.  Then  laying 
his  hand  upon  thv  young  lonl's  bridle 
rein,  he  said  :  "  You  see  vour  n^-iiiment 
I)osted  at  the  skirt  of  t\ie  wood  yon- 
der. All  depends  on  the  speed  with 
which  our  squadrons  advance.  Now 
or  never  is  the  time  when  cavalry  may 
be  used  with  effect.** 

I^nl  Kinsgear  brought  down  the 
point  of  his  sword  in  salute,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  gone.  Old  gray- 
beanls  still  remember  how  the  Plantag- 
enet  noble  rodt;  away.  The  hill  on 
which  the  generals  staff  was  posted 
was  a  thousand  feet  al)ove  the  level  of 
the  plxdn  beneath,  and  its  sides  were 
steep  and  rugged.  Neither  horse  nor 
horseman  faltered,  but  went  down  it 
straight  as  the  crow  flies,  swift  as  an 
arrow. 

Settling  himself  firmly  in  his  seat, 
and  taking  a  strong  grasp  of  the  nnn 
with  his  bridle  arm,  he  seemed  to  litl 
his  horse  off  the  ground,  and  he  de- 
scended with  a  swoop  as  true  as  a  fal- 
con's to  the  wood  side  where  his  n'i;i- 
ment  was  posted,  impatient  of  the 
delays  which  had  hitherto  kept  them 
idle,  and  longing  to  take  part  in  the 
honors  of  the  fight.  H«'  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  his  danger.  In  that  su- 
preme moment  his  thoughts  turned 
only  to  some  minute  improvement  in 
his  horse's  bit,  about  which  he  had 
talked  the  day  before  with  William 
Brown  ;  and  he  conijratulatetl  himself 
ui>«>n  it,  as  it  enabled  him  to  do<Ige 
and  distance  every  attempt  at  capture, 
so  well  it  kept  his  striding  thorough- 
bred in  hand. 

Colonel  Oakes   was   sittin.;    in    the 
saddle    in    front  of  his  troops,    and 
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stroking  his  charger's  mane,  when 
Ix>rd  Kinsgear  came  spcedins  down 
with  the  general's  order,  and  never 
was  command  more  welcome  to  a  sol- 
dier. 

**  Now,  men,"  he  called  out,  in  a 
deep,  sober  voice,  "remember  what 
I  have  told  you,  and  keep  together." 
So  he  put  spurs  to  old  Sampson,  his 
favorite  charger,  and  cantered  once 
down  the  ranks  to  see  that  all  was 
well.  Having  thus  done  all  things  in 
order,  the  colonel  turned  quiptly  to 
his  people,  and  said,  **  The  regiment 
will  advance." 

Now  when  once  a  body  of  cavalrj- 
is  in  motion,  it  must  dispense  for  a 
time  with  orders;  and  thougli  the 
tnmipets  may  be  sounding  **  a  gall<m," 
or  **  a  charge,"  it  must  rely  chie^*  for 
guidance  \\\¥Mi  the  leader  of  the  toroe. 
Colonel  Oakes  therefore  placed  him- 
self <iuite  alone,  at -a  distance  of  abort 
half  a  dozen  yards  in  advance  of  hb 
first  line,  and  began  to  lead  with  pw* 
feet  steadiness,  while  I-iord  Kinsgear, 
un.<cathed  as  yet,  fell  into  his  proper 
place,  and  heatled  his  own  troop. 

So  in  serried  ranks  the  f  mall  groap 
of  Kin\>pean  horsemen  moved  alottg 
the  plain,  api>arently  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dusky  enemies,  and  unable  to 
set*  l)efore  them  from  the  smoke  around, 
althou<di  it  was  every  moment  ritea 
by  a  Turid  glare,  which  showed  thit 
anotlu-r  messenger  of  death  had  bett 
sent  among  them. 

Ft>r  some  time  both  men  and  hflnei 
behaved  ;is  well  as  in  the  riding-schooL 
As  oftiMi  as  a  death  gap  was  made^ 
the  ranks,  the  troopers  closed  npwhtt 
they  had  ridden  clear  of  the  disture- 
ing'  cause,  and  went  on  as  befc» 
The  crash  of  lancers  overthrown  ooy 
alternated  with  the  dry  word  of  «» 
man.l,  "  Back  right  flank  l"  " Keef 
back.  Sergeant  Brown  I "  "  Closeiato 
your  centre  1 "  "  Ixwk  to  your  At* 
ing  ;  right  squadron  keep  back  I " 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  to  tk 
enemy,  the  regiment  gradually  bertj 
more  impatient  of  restraint.^  Tk 
troojMirs,  whose  numbers  were  thinw| 
so  fast,  longed  fiercely  to  close  wi4 
the  foe  whose  guns  were  galUnc  the* ; 
and  a  feeling  of  contempt  tor  * 
enemv  added  to  their  tory.  E«» 
I^rd'  Kinsgear.  who  commanded  tk 
scpiadron  ot  direction,  became  anrij 
to  get  out  of  fire,  and  endeavorii^wj 
that  view  to  force  the  pace,  p«i^ 
forwanl  so  far  as  to  come  almost  ak^ 
\  side  of  Colonel  Oakcs's  bridk-«»j 
!  The  sagacious  veteran  laid  his  f^\ 
at  once  across  the  captain's  hiti*| 
,  and  called  out  to  him  with  firank  fpi* 
humor  to  ** follow  his  leader/*  uj 
voice  which  rang  above  the  din,  * 
the  sound  of  a  clarion.  0*^«^ 
not  a  word  passed  the  English  les» 
His  faith  in  his  cause  was  knW 
and  whole-hearti^.  He  never  feD  »• 
anv  doubt  concerning  the  path  ei*J 
du'ty,  and  his  troops  followed  hnaj 
trgoi»sonly  can  do  when  led  stnip^j 
forward. 

(To  bt  eoallDiMd.) 
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HOUaEKEEPING. 

What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  That  is  a  question  to  which 
no  satisfactory  answer  will  be  found,  until  the  philosopher 
of  Chamisso's  song  has  learnt  how,  by  twisting  and  turning, 
to  make  his  pigtail  hang  before  him.  It  should  be  less 
hopeless,  and  yet  experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  almost 
equally  difHcuIt  to  find  the  explanation  of  certain  particu- 
lar evils  which  still  afHict,  as  they  have  afflicted,  society 
from  the  earliest  ages.  For  how  many  centuries  have  peo- 
ple complained  of  feminine  extravagance  in  dress  ?  Did 
the  complaints  begin  when  our  forefathers  first  substituted 
clothes  for  paint,  or  was  it  a  familiar  topic,  in  the  prehis- 
toric ages,  of  the  kitchen  maidens  ?  The  lamentation  over 
the  sorrows  of  housekeepers  has  doubtless  lasted  for  an 
equal  time,  and  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  end  of  it. 
Perhaps  in  the  good  old  days  of  slavery  the  arrangement 
was  regarded  as  tolerably  satisfactory  by  one  at  least  of 
the  parties.  When  you  could  buy  a  man  for  a  trifle,  and 
knock  his  brains  out  or  put  him  into  a  fishpond  if  he 
showed  symptoms  of  insubordination,  it  was  your  own  fault 
if  things  did  not  go  pleasantly.  A  servile  war  might  hap- 
pen now  and  then,  but  in  the  intervals  the  master  should 
nave  had  a  good  time  of  it 

Those  happy  days,  however,  have  departed;  one  man 
has  been  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another  for  some  genera- 
tions, but  we  are  begmning  to  look  back  with  fondness  to 
the  relics  of  old  feudal  customs.     The  complaint,  indeed, 
was  flourishing  over  two  centuries  ago,  as  we  know  from 
the  familiar  old  song.     His  countrymen  fondly  remembered 
the  queen's  old  courtier  who  kept  twenty  old  fellows  in 
blue  coats  and  badges,  and  were  scandalized  by  his  succes- 
sor's French  cooks  and  valets,  who  approximated  to  the 
modern  type  of  flunkeydom.   The  attached  old  servant  who 
yalued  the  honor  of  the  family  above  his  own  comfort,  who 
would  follow  his  master  to  death  and  to  exile,  and  who  in 
return  was  cherished  and  honored  in  his  old  age,  is  rapidly 
sinking  into  the  traditionary  stage.     He  still  appears  occa- 
sionally in  novels  or  domestic  dramas;  but  we  should  ask 
for  him  in  vain  at  the  agency  of  a  cooperative  society,  and 
we  begin  to  regard  him  as  a  myth.     Caleb  Balderstone 
strikes  us  as  an  exaggeration  even  in  a  historical  novel, 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  he  would  be  a  bore  in  real 
life. 

The  maxim  has  obtained  currency  amongst  masters  that 
old  servants  are  tyrants  and  nuisances ;  whilst  servants  are 
beginning  to  think  that  they  are  false  to  their  order  if  they 
stay  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  one  household.    The  old 
loyalty  and  the  old  spirit'  of  protection  is  pretty  nearly 
dead.     Here  and  there  it  may  possibly  linger ;  at  rare  in- 
tervals we  may  still  find  an  ancient  nurse  who  has  pre- 
sided over  the  cradles  of  a  family  and  become  a  part  of 
their  domestic  traditions.     The  sight  of  her  may  suggest  to 
us  how  brutal  must  be  the  temper  of  mind  which  has  con- 
verted "  old  woman  "  into  a  term  of  reproach,  and  may 
sometimes  lead  us  to  fancy  that  a  similar  relation  may 
once  have  been  beautiful  in  other  cases.     Of  course  that  is 
all  foolish  sentiment.     There  is,  at  least,  much  to  be  said 
^n  tne  other  side.     The  serving  men  who  appear  in  our 
.<ild  literature  are  generally  of  a  drunken  and  disreputable 
ittvpe,  whom  one  would  rather  not  have  fixed  upon  one  for 
Mife.     They  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  excellent  song  in  one  of 
taumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  with  the  characteristic 
[imax  :  — 

But  I  would  be  in  a  good  house, 

And  have  a  good  master  too ; 
And  I  would  eat  and  drink  of  the  best, 

And  no  work  would  I  do. 


seen  from  the  kitchen  had,  perhaps,  pretty  much  the 
aspect  then  as  now ;  though  the  ambition  involved 
0  locomotion,  and  the  horizon  was  generally  confined 
thin  the  parish  bounds.  Indolence,  gluttony,  and  selfish- 
)S8,  indeed,  are  of  no  particular  age,  thot^gh  they  find 
flferent  modes  of  gratification.  And,  doubJess,  if  the  tie 
closer  the  service  was  rougher.     It  is  recorded  of  those 


twenty  good  fellows,  and  apparently  reckoned  amongst 
their  virtues,  that  they  never  knew  what  belonged  to  coadi- 
man,  footman,  or  pages.  If  more  honest  they  were  much 
clumsier  than  our  friends  Morgan  and  Littimer.  In  fact 
—  and  this  we  have  lately  been  told  with  much  emphasb  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  difierence  —  society  was  then  inade- 
quately difl*erentiated.  Now  diflerentiation  is  a  word  which 
very  rightly  carries  with  it  a  cartain  scientific  prestige.  It 
has  been  made  popular  by  one  of  our  first  thinkers ;  and, 
when  we  hear  of  it>  we  are  fully  sure  that  a  reference  to 
the  inexorable  laws  of  political  economy  will  not  be  far  off. 
Whatever  little  remonstrances  we  may  be  contemplating 
will  be  summarily  knocked  on  the  head  by  formulas  about 
supply  and  demand,  the  wages  paid  and  the  laws  of  popu- 
lation. Differentiation  is  part  of  evolution,  and  evolution 
is  the  great  shibboleth  of  scientific  reformers.  In  hoc  signo 
vinces !    Differentiate  and  all  will  be  well. 

To  put  this  magic  formula  int6  more  commonplace  lan- 
guage, we  may  say  that  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  conditions  of  service  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider 
change  which  is  going  on  everywhere  and  inevitably,  and 
to  which  we  had  therefore  best  submit  without  repining. 
In  the  good  old  days  a  rich  man  who  wanted  to  send  a 
message  dispatched  one  of  his  blue-coated  followers  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose ;  the  poor  man  who  wanted  to  send 
a  message  didn't.  In  modern  times  (rich  and  poor  alike 
have  a  share  in  a  postman,  who  takes  all  the  messages, 
thereby  vastly  economizing  time  and  trouble.  On  the  old 
plan,  the  private  messenger  was,  perhaps,  kicking  bis  heels 
m  idleness  for  nine  days  out  of  ten,  and  when  he  took  one 
letter  he  might  as  well  have  been  taking:  a  hundred.  On 
the  new  plan,  the  public  official  is  kept  steadily  at  work, 
and  supplies  a  thousand  wants  which  were  previously  left 
unsatisfied.  So  far  we  are  much  better  off ;  and  it  would 
be  irrelevant  to  say  that  the  old  servant  had  a  sense  of  loy- 
alty and  personal  affection,  whereas  the  postman  takes  no 
more  interest  in  his  employers  than  in  the  lamp-posts, 
except  for  a  spasmodic  outburst  of  sentiment  about  Cnrist- 
mas  time.  Now,  it  is  suggested,  let  us  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  all  matters  of  household  arrangement  As  one 
man  supplies  a  district  with  its  letters,  let  another  black  all 
its  boots,  a  third  brush  all  its  coats,  and  a  fourth  cook  all 
its  dinners.  Then  everything  will  be  comfortable,  and  all 
difficulties  about  service  be  finally  solved.  This  is  called 
cooperative  housekeeping,  and  cooperation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  kind  of  sacred  name  with  all  reformers.  That  it 
has  done  much  good  is  undeniable,  though  I  will  confess 
that  I  for  one  am  brcoming  just  a  little  bored  when  I  read 
the  hundred  and  first  description  of  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers ;  and  even  then  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  as  might  be 
wished  that  those  most  deserving  persons  have  succeeded 
in  preaching  the  gospel  which,  is  to  save  us  in  this  nine- 
teenth century. 

That  the  process  thus  described  is  continuing,  is  likely 
to  continue,  and,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
housekeeping  with  ^evX  advantage,  I  am  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  deny.  Whether  it  is  necessarily  a  matter  for 
rejoicing,  or  a  process  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
appears  to  be  a  little  more  doubtful.  The  advantages,  in- 
deed, which  such  a  system  holds  out  are  unequivocal.  No 
reasonable  person  will  deny  that  if  we  seriously  set  about 
the  task  of  organizing  domestic  service  on  rational  princi- 
ples, a  vast  amount  of  trouble  might  be  saved.  At  first 
sight,  it  may  be,  there  is  something  rather  distressing  about 
the  prospect  of  possessing  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  cook, 
and  waiting  to  have  your  coat  brushed  till  the  servant  who 
was  now  employed  at  No.  I  in  the  street  should  work 
throu(»h  all  the  intermediate  numbers  to  09.  But  when  we 
have  once  arranged  all  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  with 
anything  Mke  that  expenditure  of  ingenuity  which  is  ap- 
plied in  a  cotton  manufactory,  the  apparent  inconveniences 
will  disappear.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  any  number  of  expe- 
dients. 

A  great  amount  of  labor  goes  in  an  English  house  to  the 
duty  and  disagreeable  task  of  preparing  the  fires,  which 
squander  so  rapidly  our  remaining  stock  of  coal.  In 
an  American  house,  where  saving  of  labor  has  become  a 
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premlDg  necessity,  the  trouble  is  minimized  by  a  simple 
arrangement.  A  single  furnace  is  lighted,  and  the  rooms 
are  warmed  by  hot  air,  which  can  be  admitted  or  excluded 
at  pleasure.  In  England  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  our 
ewn  plan,  which  means  exposure  to  any  number  of  cold 
draughts  playing  about  our  backs  as  we  toast  our  toes,  and- 
allows  us  to  move  through  all  climates  between  our  kitch- 
ens and  our  garrets,  is  healthier  and  more  comfortable. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  clearly  more  laborious.  A  sim- 
ilar principle  might  be  carried  out  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  domestic  life.  We  need  not  have  furniture  espe- 
cially adapted  to  collect  layers  of  I^ndon  dust ;  every 
separate  family  nt^ed  not  cook  its  own  chop  in  its  own 
kitchen  ;  ami,  in  short,  we  mij^ht  in  time  arrive  at  a  con- 
summation in  which  the  chief  drud^iery  of  a  iiousehold 
should  be  a  pleasant  occupation  for  a  gentleman  wishing  to 
get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  meals  should  come  from 
a  food  manufiEtctory  on  tKe  simple  summons  of  a  l)ell.  In 
a  moderate  household  it  may  now  take  half  a  dozen  people 
to  do  the  menial  duties  necessary  for  a  single  couple ;  in 
the  ideal  household  of  the  future  the  proportions  might  l>e 
reversed,  or  perhaps  one  servant  might  be  enough  for  three 
families.  The  figures  may  be  altered,  according  to  the 
sanguine  disposition  of  the  inventor  ;  but,  assuming  all  this 
to  be  done  to  any  conceivable  degree  of  perfection,  there 
still  remains  a  question  or  two. 

Cooperative  housekeeping,  though  without  all  the  refine- 
ments suggested,  is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  It  is  carried 
out  to  some  extent  wherever  there  is  an  inn.  The  advice 
comes,  in  short,  to  ibis,  that  the  family  of  the  future  is  to 
live  in  a  gigantic  hotel,  with  a  great,  and  as  yet  unimagin- 
able, number  of  labor-saving  appliances.  Possibly  w*^ 
kick  a  little  at  the  prospect.  Wr  remember  old  sayings 
about  the  Englishman's  love  of  his  own  home,  and  certain 
taunts  which  we  used  to  throw  out  at  our  unfortunate 
American  cousins  for  the  demoralization  supposed  to  flow 
from  their  hotel  life.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  to  wonder  that  in  a  countrv  where  a  servant  is 
synonymous  with  a  newly  imported  Irish  girl,  and  house- 
Weeping  is  consequently  a  hardship  calculated  to  wear  out 
nerves  of  whipconl,  delicate  women  should  ever  submit  to 
the  woiTies  and  toil  which  it  involves.  And  when  we  re- 
flect that  as  labor  ditfuses  itself  more  equally  we  are  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  condition,  we  may  admit  that  hotel  life 
may  come  to  be  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Let  us  rather  congregate  in  caravansaries  than  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  detail  against  the  irrepressible 
menial.  Let  us  fairly  shnke  the  yoke  off  our  necks,  and 
let  each  party  go  its  way.  The  desire  to  keep  up  a  sepa- 
rate establisliment  for  each  family  is  merely  an  antiquated 
superstition.  The  wish  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over 
our  servants  is  a  relic  from  the  old  protective  svstem. 
Henceforth  the  man  that  blacks  our  hoots  for  us  shall  stand 
in  no  closer  connection  to  us  than  the  man  who  turns  on 
the  gas.  We  will  r)uy  our  dinners  as  we  buy  our  coats, 
and  have  no  more  pretence  to  keep  a  co'>k  upon  the  prem- 
ises than  a  tailor.  Life  will  be  infinitely  easier  without  all 
this  cumbrous  state  which  it  is  at  present  incumbent  ujjon 
everybody  to  support.  Why  should  every  private  gentle- 
man maintain  a  miniature  court,  with  miniature  chamber- 
lains, and  nia«iters  of  the  horse,  and  la<lies  in  waiting,  and 
have  elaborate  rules  of  etiquette  devised  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  pomp  rather  than  for  the* supply  of  his  wants? 
Are  we  not  inexpressibly  snobbish  and  silly,  with  all  the 
pretentious  apparatus  of  daily  life  which  astonishes  for- 
eigners, and  forces  Englishmen  to  make  themselves  more 
elaborately  uncomfortable  with  a  greatt»r  expenditure  of 
money  than  any  other  civilized  riice?  If,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  object,  it  is  necessary  to  break  all 
the  ties  which  at  present  connect  masters  and  servants,  is 
not  the  reward  worth  the  sacrifice  V  As  it  is,  the  connec- 
tion has  become  all  but  unprofitable  to  either  party.  'Ilie 
servant  is  rapidly  becoming  ashamed  of  the  very  name, 
and  the  master  has  ceased  to  feel  any  person n I  interest  in 
his  dependants.  We  live  in  the  house  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  plush,  and  scarcely  know  their  names;  we 
ahoold  often  pass  in  the  street  without  recognition  the  vexy 


woman  who  has  laid  our  fires  for  m'>ntb8;  they  and 
in  boflily  contact,  but  live  in  two  different  worlds  of  thooght 
and  feeling  ;  we  read  different  newspapers,  eo  to  dilTereBt 
churches,  and  never  have  any  personal  relaUon,  except  of 
a  pecuniary  kind,  from  one  year*s  end  to  another.  To  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  old  state  of  things  is  to  try  to  bare 
serfdom  again  without  its  costs,  and,  in  short,  to  reftuscitatc 
the  dead.  Why  not  map  off  chains  which  are  now  gall- 
ing because  purely  mechanical,  and  reposing  upon  no  gen- 
uine sentiment  on  either  side  ?  I^t  us  pack  np  cor  port- 
manteaus, go  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  tnere  lead  slnple 
and  sensible  lives,  without  the  vexations  and  weariness  ol 
flesh  which  result  firom  a  mutually  false  position. 

So  far  as  this  appeal  rests  upon  a  gennlne  wish  ftr 
greater  simplicity  of  life,  it  deserves  all  reFpect.  But  it  ii 
at  this  point  that  a  little  difliculty  begins  to  intrude.  Ars 
we  so  clear  that  our  lives  would  be  simpler  and  nobler 
when  passed  in  hotels,  or,  if  you  will,  in  cooperative  clobsT 
We  should  l)e  set  free  from  a  certain  number  of  respia- 
sibilities  and  bothers.  Mizht  not  our  first  step  be  possiblv 
to  plunge  into  others  ?  AVhy  is  English  life  such  a  con- 
plicated  and  cumbrous  business  ?  Is  it  not  that,  for  sons 
reason  or  other,  we  arc  desperately  inclined  to  be  extravi- 
gant,  and  that  the  richer  we  grow  the  more  money  we  ait 
disposed  to  s|>end  ?  The  increased  efficiency  of  labor  has 
not  resulted  in  our  having  more  time  to  devote  to  ratioasl 
purposes  and  refined  enjoyments ;  but  at  least  -as  much  is 
our  devising  new  methods  of  throwing  away  money  senie- 
lessly.  Our  extravagance  keeps  pace  with  onr  savine,  and 
society  has  therefore  grown  more  troublesome  as  It  kai 
grown  more  wealthy.  Such  at  least  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  frecpiently  prea(rlied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classo. 
What  is  the  use,  say  i)eople  who  pay  wages,  of  donbliB{ 
the  wages  of  an  artisan?  The  only  practical  result  ii» 
that  he  sm'nds  the  increment  upon  gin.  How  far  that  i«- 
nutation  is  true  it  is  nr.t  for  an  outsider  to  say.  I  dioald 
hope  that  part  of  it  at  least  may  be  «»t  down  to  a  vcrr 
natural  licsire  for  discovering  a  good  reason  for  resistiij 
awkward  demands.  But.  whatever  its  truth,  it  might  be 
retorted  with  some  plausibility  upon  the  classes  wbomab 
it  most  frequently. 

When  the  alderman  became  rich.  Pope  may  tell  ns  wliil 
was  the  result  in  his  time.  Sir  Peter  had  been  coDttfli 
with  a  pudding  on  Sundays :  — 

Live,  like  yourself,  was  now  my  lady's  word. 
And  lo  !  two  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board. 

Human  nature  has  not  radically  changed  in  a  century  isJ 
a  half;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  most  claMSflf 
society.  An  increased  command  of  wealth  does  not  rf 
necessity  bring  wiih  it  an  increased  skill  in  its  employnKK 
A  man  who  has  been  so  debase<l  by  extreme  povertj'  tW 
he  has  only  cultivated  his  animal  appetites,  inevitiblr 
regards  higher  wages  merely  as  a  means  of  gratifj^inir  tka 
more  fully.  A  gentleman  whose  income  is  raised  fr« 
one  to  three  thousand  a  year,  cannot  make  precisely  ih 
same  error ;  he  cannot,  that  is,  spend  the  whole  entiretj 
thousand  exclusively  upon  his  stomach :  but  he  may  ssalf 
discover  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  not  much  moreelef*: 
ing.  If  we  were  content  to  live  upon  the  same  scilea 
our  forefathers,  and  to  use  all  our  surplus  means  fbrjotf^ 
spirited  purposes,  or  for  refined  pleasures,  the  difwrts^j 
between  our  civilization  and  theirs  would  he  mnch«** 
marked  than  it  is.  Unluckily  it  is  much  plainer  tWj 
modern  gentleman  has  more  luxuries  than  his  father,  tt*| 
that  he  leads  on  the  whole  a  nobler  and  more  inlelled» 
life.  Doubtless  there  is  an  improvement  in  very  bJ 
respects.  We  are  not  so  coarse  in  our  tastes  or  so  W* 
in  our  manners  as  the  lea<iers  of  the  old-fashioned  icW'j 
but  perhaps  we  devote  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  ^1 
energies  to  mere  frivolities  which  do  little  ^j^ood  to  « 
selves  or  to  anybody  else.  And  therefore  it  is  lew" 
sary  to  teach  people  how  to  grow  rich  —  a  lessoa 
they  are  perfectly  well  disposed  to  learn  for  themsehtf' 
than  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  wealth  when  theyl^ 
got  it.  In  the  scientific  language  which  impoaea  npoBi 
much,  integration  is   as    essential  a  part  of  evolotioB  i 
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difTerentiation.  lo  simpler  words,  the  improvement  of  the 
social  machlDery  mast  be  followed  bjr  an  adaptation  of  our 
old  instincts  to  oar  new  position,  or  the  total  resalt  will  be 
decay  instead  of  development 

This  qaestion  of  domestic  service  is,  as  we  are  truly  told, 
part  of  a  wider  change.  We  are  accustomed  to  lament 
over  the  widening  gap  between  different  classes.  If  in  old 
days  a  bit  of  work  was  required  in  your  house,  you  went 
to  the  village  carpenter,  whom  yoa  had  known  from  in- 
fancy, who  had  a  character  to  lose,  and  who  probably 
stood  in  more  or  less  of  a  friendly  relation  towards  vou. 
Between  you  and  him  there  was  a  mutual  confidence  wbich 
was  some  guarantee  for  his  doine  his  work  honestly.  Now 
you  go  to  a  great  employer  of  labor  to  whom  you  repre- 
sent an  infinitesimal  unit  in  the  general  public.  He  sends 
for  a  man  who  is  too  independent  to  care  much  for  his 
employer,  and  who  cares  still  less  for  you.  He  does  the 
work  or  scamps  it  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
chances  are  that  neither  of  you  will  ever  see  the  other's 
face  again.  You  gravely  complain  that  the  man  doesn't 
take  a  pride  in  his  work,  and  take  occasion  to  lament  the 
progress  of  socialism,  communism,  and  other  diabolical 
inventions  of  modem  revolutionists.  The  political  econo- 
mist laughs  at  you,  and  tells  you  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
inevitable  progress  of  differentiation.  You  might  as  well 
complain  of  the  rising  of  the  tide  or  find  fault  with  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Classes  have  drifled^  and 
will  drift,  further  apart  as  certainly  as  society  makes 
progress,  and  all  lamentations  over  the  process  are  simply 
so  much  empty  sentimentalism.  The  tendency  is  for  all 
classes  to  become  independent  of  each  other,  and  for 
society  to  resolve  itself  into  a  chaos  of  disconnected  units, 
if  this  were,  in  fact,  the  last  word  to  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prospect  would  not  be 
encouraging.  The  old  means  of  preserving  sympathy  be- 
tween classes  are  to  be  destroyec^  and  notning  is  to  take 
th«»ir  place :  the  world  is  not  approaching  a  millennium, 
but  drifting  into  utter  anarchy. 

The  political  economist  may  convince  us  that  time  can- 
not be  made  to  run  backwards,  but  it  will  be  at  the  price 
of  demonstrating  that  going  forwards  means  moral  deteri- 
oration. Some  very  excellent  people  pretty  nearly  accept 
that  conclusion.  As  they  watch  toe  disappearance  of  the 
old  ties,  and  fail  to  see  any  adequate  substitute  provided 
for  them,  they  turn  pessimists  and  indulge  in  sweeping 
denunciations  of  all  those  changes  which  are  the  texts  of 
popular  orators  about  progress.  Now,  pessimism  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  frame  ot  mind,  if  a  too  complacent  optimism 
is  apt  to  be  an  irritating  one.  To  avoid  it,  however,  we 
must  believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  benevolence, 
the  loyalty,  and  the  sympathy  which  displayed  themselves 
under  the  old  system  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  find  new 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  more  effective  channels  for  uniting 
themselves  under  the  new.  Differentiation,  or  division  of 
labor,  undoubtedly  brings  grave  evils  with  it,  unless  some 
compensation  be  discovered;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
discovered  soon  if  everybody  who  points  out  the  evils  is 
denounced  as  a  Utopian  or  a  hopelessly  retrograde  thinker. 

It  is  plain,  for  example,  that  a  man  who  passes  his  whole 
life  in  putting  heads  upon  pins  is  so  far  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  his  forefather  who  could  go  through  all  the  proc- 
esses necessary  for  making  a  complete  pin,  and  still  more 
inferior  to  the  earlier  ancestor  who  was  capable  of  provid- 
ing for  all  the  wants  of  a  simple  existence.  A  great  many 
more  pins  are  made,  as  Adam  Smith  very  properly  ex- 
plained, under  present  arrangements;  but  that  is  a' very 
small  comfort  if  each  of  the  pin-makers  is  to  be  a  mere 
infinitesimal  wheel  in  a  vast  machinery,  instead  of  a  com- 
plete and  independent  human  being.  A  society  composed 
of  a  million  people,  each  of  whom  is  a  mere  fraction  of 
humanity,  is  a  less  cheerful  object  of  contemplation  than  a 
society  of  a  thousand,  where  each  unit  has  a  full  chance 
of  developing  his  faculties  to  the  uttermost.  The  true 
solution  can  only  be  realized  when  the  promoter  shares  in 
the  general  results  of  the  cooperation,  and  can,  by  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  labor,  win  the  capacity  for  leading  a  ra- 
tional and  elevating  life  during  the  remainder  of  his  time. 


At  the  other  parts  of  the  scale  we  have  evevv  where  a 
similar  result.  The  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  for 
example,  would  give  small  cause  for  congratulation  if  it 
merely  implied  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  that 
each  thinker  could  only  have  an  infinitesimal  share  of  it 
to  himself.  The  modem  specialist,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  structure  of  a  particular  insect,  is  a  very  inferior  man 
to  the  old  philosopher  who  took  all  knowledge  for  his 
province,  even  though  all  the  knowledge  of  that  day  was 
comparably  less  tlutn  all  the  knowledge*  of  this.  The 
compensation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  science  has 
been  so  far  organized  that  each  thinker  may  be  acquainted 
with  its  general  troths  as  well  as  follow  out  some  particu- 
lar branch  of  inquiry  to  its  furthest  ramifications.  The 
whole  field  has  been  mapped  out,  whilst  plans  on  a  larger 
scale  have  been  made  of  particular  portions;  and  were 
that  not  the  case,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  would 
crush  the  intellect  without  enlarging  it. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  come  bacK  to  the  servants,  from 
whom  we  have  been  digressing  pretty  freely.  The  divis- 
ion between  masters  and  servants  is  to  extend  and  widen, 
like  the  division  between  laborers  and  capitalists,  or  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  generally.  We  are  no  .longer  to 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  sense  that  we  are  patrons,  or 
that  our  servants  are  dependants.  We  are  not  to  extend 
protection  to  them,  or  to  receive  loyalty  from  them.  The 
man  who  comes  to  clean  our  boots  is.  not  to  enter  into  any 
formal  or  permanent  relation  towards  us,  but  is  simply  to 
boot- cleaning  as^the  shopkeeper   supplies  boots. 
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e  are  to  drift  together  for  the  moment,  and  then  to  drift 
apart,  without  any  obligation  received  or  contracted  on 
either  side.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  solace 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  bosom  of  our  families, 
unless  the  family  too  is  to  become  a  matter  of  temporary 
arrangement,  and  all  human  organizations  to  be  mere 
accidental  aggregations  of  independent  units,  combininff 
or  separating  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  Vt 
that  is  to  be,  we  must  submit  to  it.  Still,  to  take  this 
process  by  itself,  and  to  assert  that  because  it  is  taking 
place  it  IS  perfectly  right,  and  includes  all  that  we  can 
possibly  desire,  is  to  preach  mera  fatalism.  The  habit  of 
expecting  the  millennium  to  begin  every  moment,  or  of  pro- 
fessing to  invent  an  impromptu  Utopia,  is  doubtless  a  mis- 
chievous one,  and  can  only  lead  to  disappointment. 

It  is  idle  to  regret  what  we  cannot  expect  to  alter f  but 
it  is  also  trae  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  being  reason- 
able creatures  at  all,  unless  we  can  observe  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  symptoms  of  the  changes  that  are  coming, 
and  seek  to  alleviate  them  by  any  means  in  our  power. 
And  therefore  admitting  that  the  relation  between  master 
and  servant  is  being  radically  transformed,  the  real  object 
of  reformers  should  be  to  take  care  how  the  transformation 
may  sweep  away  as  little  as  possible  of  what  is  really  good 
in  the  old  relation.  We  should  not  pay,  **  As  we  are  to  part, 
let  us  part  as  quickly  as  possible,"  but,  '*  As  we  are  to  part, 
let  us  try  to  part  in  the  most  friendly  manner."  Moreover, 
the  parting  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  thb  generation 
or  the  next  In  a  good  many  years  to  come  there  will  be 
domestic  servants  in  many  thousands  of  families,  and  it  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  relation  may  be 
tumed  to  the  best  account  before  the  inevitable  separation 
comes.  Simply  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable  helps  us  very 
little,  and  throws  no  light  upon  the  question  of  the  feelings 
which  will  be  involved  in  the  process.  The  whole  art  of 
politics  consists  in  substituting  a  peaceful  reform  for  a 
violent  revolution,  and  the  same  problem  is  usually  pro- 
posed to  the  humbler  reformers  of  our  domestic  institu- 
tions. To  attempt  to  lay  down  the  definite  means  by 
which  this  should  be  effected,  lies  beyond  the  province  of 
an  outsider,  as,  indeed,  it  is  probably  beyond  the  skill  of 
any  of  our  social  philosophers.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  not  to  propose  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  to  show 
what  is  its*  real  nature ;  or,  rather,  to  urge  that  to  talk 
about  the  inevitable  tendency  to  differentiation  and  the 
like  is  rather  to  shirk  our  responsibilities  than  to  show 
how  we  can  most  effectually  meet  them. 

One  or  two  remarks,  however,  may  possibly  be  suggested 
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of  a  very  general  nature.  Let  us  Buppoee,  for  the  sake  of 
argument)  that  we  have  entered  the  distant  Utopia.  If  we 
could  realize  its  probable  character  a  little  more  distinctly, 
we  might  see  a  little  better  how  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
its  advent.  Imagine,  then,  that  we  have  all  taken  to  living 
in  large  hotels  organized  in  the  most  admirable  fashion. 
The  machinery  of  life  will  work  without  half  its  present 
creaking  and  waste  of  useful  force.  Ladies,  in  particular, 
will  not  be  condemned  to  spend  whole  mornings  in  con- 
versation with  their  cooks,  or  in  looking  over  the  petty 
det^s  of  housekeeping.  A  great  deal  of  energy  will  thus 
be  set  freCj  which  at  present  is  employed  to  no  adequate 
purpose.  To  what  otner  purposes  will  it  then  be  applied  V 
The  answer  suggested  is  that  ladies  will  then  have  the  pro- 
fessions thrown  open  to  them,  and  will  be  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  professors.  Assuming  that  this  will  take  place, 
the  difficulty  still  remains.  Unless  crime  and  disease  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
not  be  one  of  the  results  of  our  Utopia,  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment for  lawyers  and  phvsicians  will  remain  what  it 
was ;  and  for  every  feminine  laborer  a  masculine  will  be 
displaced.  Neither,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  need  we  accept  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  freed  energy  will  be  devoted  to 
purely  selfish  purposes.  If  so,  we  should  be  merely  sub- 
stituting two  puddings  for  one ;  and  life,  though  simplified 
in  one  direction,  would  become  more  cumbrous  in  others. 
Charity  in  its  present  form  is  of  course  to  be  discouraged ; 
for  political  comments  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  alms- 

giving  is  nothing  but  an  indirect  mode  of  patronizing  pub- 
c  houses.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in 
some  form  or  other  one  peculiarity  of  Utopia  will  be  that 
in  some  shape  or  other  the  rich  and  cultivated  will  employ 
some  part  of  their  spare  energies  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  Poverty,  indeed, 
in  its  present  sense  will  in  due  time  be  abolished ;  because 
in  Utopia  nobody  will  be  naked  or  hungry,  or  if  any  peo- 
ple are,  they  will  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  sentenced  to 
starvatiooi  The  claim  too  of  neighborhood  will  lose  its 
force,  inasmuch  as  the  relationship  between  different  per- 
sons will  be  reduced  to  mere  commercial  transactions. 

We  must  not,  however,  look  quite  so  far  ahead  ;  but 
may  assume  that,  at  least  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Utopia, 
there  will  be  some  people  poorer  and  more  ignorant  tnan 
others,  and  that  propinquity  will  occasionally  develop  a 
more  or  less  friendly  feeling.  If  so,  the  benevolent  instincts 
need  not  be  abolished,  and  the  problem  will  be  how  to 
unite  a  certain  amount  of  kindly  relations  with  an  absence 
of  any  claims  to  patronage  on  one  side,  or  any  admission  of 
dependence  upon  the  other.  It  is  possible  for  gratitude  to 
exist  amongst  friends  without  infringing  upon  the  strictest 
equality,  and  if  we  give  in  to  the  wildest  pretensions  ever 
put  forward  bv  one  of  the  servant  girls  caricatured  in 
Punch,  we  might  still  be  on  good  terms  without  exciting 
unpleasant  susceptibilities.  There  is  a  certain  ceremony 
which  we  have  all  witnessed  without,  it  is  feared,  always 
receiving  an  impression  of  due  solemnity.  When  the  ser- 
vants fall  in  to  family  prayers  in  solemn  procession,  one 
may  sometimes  fear  that  the  butler's  thoughts  are  running 
more  upon  his  plate  than  upon  the  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  that  the  cook  b  calculating  the  time  in  which  the  cut- 
lets will  be  spoilt. 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  discordant  details,  the  per- 
formance suggests  that  people  of  different  status  may  meet 
for  certain  purposes  upon  terms  which  are  not  degrading 
to  either,  and  which  may  well  be  extremely  improving  to 
both.  Unluckily,  it  is  only  for  a  few  minutes  that  we  meet 
upon  the  common  ground  ;  and  as  soon  as  we'  cease  to  l>e 
miserable  sinners,  we  spring  up  with  remarkable  rapidity 
into  the  stiff,  if  not  hostile,  attitude  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants. One  set  goes  to  church  and  the  other  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  momentary  union  of  Christian  sentiment 
appears  to  be  little  better  than  a  hollow  truce  between  mut- 
oal  antipathies.  In  Utopia,  however,  all  these  jarring  sen- 
timents will  be  remedied ;  for  by  that  time  we  shall  all 
have  found  out  the  truth,  and  be  converted  to  —  whatever 
is  the  reader's  form  of  opinion.  The  higher  ranks  will  be 
separated  from  the  lower  by  having  received  a  wider  cult- 


ure, but  there  will  not  be  a  total  breach  of  sympatbT.  At 
present  they  are  kept  apart  by  a  gulf  like  Uiat  which  in- 
tervenes between  foreigners  who  talk  different  languaees; 
then  the  distinction  will  be  analogous  only  to  that  which 
divides  a  learner  from  a  master.  The  superior  will  be  able 
to  say  without  due  presumption :  I  have  had  greater  ad- 
vantages than  vou,  and  am  therefore  able  to  give  you  good 
advice  or  useful  instruction  or  to  help  you  to  rational  modes 
of  enjoyment  without  insisting  upon  obedience  to  any  ar- 
bitrary authority.  The  inferior  will  cheerfully  recognize 
the  fact,  and  be  glad  to  receive  friendly  as»istance,  aad 
pay  for  it  hy  honorable  service.  Merely  to  indicate  such  a 
relation  in  the  vaguest  way  is  to  prove  that  we  are  indeed 
thinking  of  Utopia,  and  not  of  any  social  condition  hitherto 
realized  amongst  men.  But  the  fact  that  some  such  condi- 
tion is,  strictly  speaking,  conceivable  if  indefinitely  distant, 
is  enough  to  prove  that  independence  need  not  neceaiarilj 
mean  hostility  or  even  inditference.  No  living  person,  it 
is  true,  can  look  forward  to  a  day  when  a  master  will  be  to 
a  servant  what  an  elder  brother  is  to  a  younser,  or  a  re- 
spected tutor  to  his  pupil.  We  have  some  difnculty  in  im- 
agining a  state  of  thins^s  in  which  a  rich  man  can  take  u 
interest  in  his  poorer  neighbors  without  dictating  or  bullr- 
ing, or  being  tiattered  to  his  face  and  abused  behind  his 
back. 

But  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  imagine  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  hopeless  as  it  may  be  to  go  any  distance  to- 
wards realizing  it,  that  is  no  reason  whpr  we  should  not  en- 
deavor to  make  what  trifling  approximation  is  possible. 
And,  tlicrefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  real  object  of  re- 
formers should  not  be  to  show  that  classes  are  drifting  far^ 
ther  apart,  and  encourage  us  to  rejoice  over  the  materii! 
advantages  which  may  result,  but  rather  to  tell  ns  by  whit 
means  mutual  good  feeling  may  still  be  cultivated  unde 
changed  circumstances,  and    a  friendlinesa,  degrading  ti 
nobody,  be  substituted  for  the  old  relations  of  patronige 
and  ref-pect.     Surely,  with  all  the  desire  of  a  large  claifof 
charitable  persons  to  be'*  doing  good,"  in  aome  aense  d 
that  very  wide  phrase,  they  might  possibly  find  come  outlrt 
for  their  energies  in  good  offices  towards  the  persons  wb 
are  drifted  into  a  temporary  relation  to  them,  m  the  fhifr 
ing  sense  of  modern  society.     We  are  all  very  anxioos  » 
take  part  in  grand  schemes  of  charity  which  make  a  gretf 
deal  of  noise  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.     Some  er 
penditure  of  ingenuity  in  discovering  how  we  might  do2M^ 
to  people  who  live  in  the  same  house  with  ua,  in  spite  tf  tl 
the  jealousies  and  susceptibilities  that  have  been  UMf 
aroused  or  inherited  from  former  times,  would  notbetkt' 
gether  thrown  away.     It  is,  doubtless,  very  picturesqiies 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  give  moaef  > 
paupers  who  will  still  touch  their  hats  and  make  coarteaf 
for  money ;  but  it  would  also  be  of  some  practical  adt*- 
tage  to  discover  means  of  knowing  something  of  a  haa* 
relation  to  the  people  who  are  so  much  to  us  and  yet* 
strangely   separated  from  our  sympathies,     fiut,  pertip' 
such  a  suggestion  verges  upon  the  Utopian. 


LUCKY   OMENS. 


What  an  exhibition  of  human  weakness  is  madeii^j 
petty  superstitions  regarding  so-called  omens,  and  WJ 
and  unlucky  days  I  Let  us  run  over  a  few  of  these  w^ 
not  yet  exploded  in  certain  sections  of  the  populatioa 

Odd  numbers  —  barring  the  ever  fatal  thiiteeo 
thought  to  be  lu(!ky.     The  shrill  piping  of  the  bo-^ 
cricket  is  prophetic  of  happiness  to  the  hearth  it 
as  surely  as   the  settling  of  a  stork  upon  a  ^^o^a 
roof-tree  bo<les  pleasant  times  to  the  dwellers  beaew' 
That  forlornest  of  animals,  the  masterless  doc,  that  6* 
close  upon  the  heels  of  a  night-walker,  and  will  i|J| 
balked  of  companionship,  is  a  certain  luck-bringer.  ■■ 
cats  should  be  at  a  premium,  considering^  a  abray 
that  hue  who  takes  a  fancy  to  establtahing  hioKC 
hou£e,  introduces  good  fortune  with  him  ;  while  ai 
any  color,  whether  an  uninvited  visitor  or  an  "^ 
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edged  member  of  the  family,  ought  never  to  be  restfained 
from  sharpening  his  talons  at  the  expense  of  Uie  table's 
legs,  since,  when  he  thus  scratches,  he  scratches  for  lack. 
Pat  kindly  the  head  of  the  first  lamb  of  spring,  if  you 
have  the  chance  ;  it  will  bring  prosperity  to  yoa  and 
yours ;  but  avoid  the  innocent  creature  if  it  presents  its 
tail  to  view.  Hail  the  first  hearing  of  the  cuckoo's  voice 
with  thankfnlness,  if  he  salutes  you  upon  your  rizht  hand 
—  then  his  greeting  is  an  assurance  you  will  make  your 
way  in  the  world,  and  attain  the  highest  object  of  your 
ambition ;  and  begrudge  not  a  sip  of  good  liquor  to  the 
busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly,  dropping  into  your  glass,  but  wel- 
come the  intruder  as  heartily,  if  not  as  poetical!  v,  as  Oldys 
did ;  he  brings  good  luck  to  the  glass,  and  the  drinker  too. 

To  come  suddenly  upon  a 'couple  of  magpies,  to  pick  up 
a  pin  lying  with  its  head  towaras  you,  to  find  —  or  course 
without  seeking  —  a  four-leaved  clover,  or  a  bit  of  old 
iron,  is  matter  for  reioicing :  if  the  iron  take  the  ^ape  of 
a  rusty  nail  or  an  old  horse-shoe,  the  omen  is  so  much  the 
more  fortuaate.  Absent-minded  and  careless  dressers  are 
likely  to  be  often  in  lack's  way.  To  put  on  any  garment 
wron^-side  out,  provided  we  are  not  neat  enough  to  spoil 
the  charm,  is  an  infallible  prognostic  that  something  is 
about  to  happen  which  will  profit  the  sloven  greatly.  Mr. 
Village  tells  us,  in  the  Connomeur,  how  his  pretty  country 
cousin  came  down  to  breakfast  one  momins  with  her  cap 
on  wrong-side  out,  whereupon  her  mother  solemnly  charged 
the  heedless  lassie  not  to  alter  her  head-gear  all  the  day, 
for  fear  she  should  change  the  luck.  When  the  Con- 
queror was  arraying  himself  on  the  morning  of  Hastings, 
some  one  hinted  he  would  get  the  worst  of  the  coming 
bout,  because,  in  his  haste,  he  had  donned  his  mail- shirt 
hind  part  before ;  but  the  ready-witted  and  confident  Nor- 
man declared  it  to  be  a  token  that  he  was  about  to  be 
transformed  from  a  duke  into  a  king ;  an  interpretation,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  be  disputed  a  few  hours  later. 

Trouble  will  never  come  near  folks  whose  eyebrows 
meet.  Ladies  with  overmuch,  down,  gentlemen  with  over- 
much hair  upon  their  arms  and  hanas,  carry  about  them 
nature's  own  guarantee  that  they  are  bom  to  be  rich  some 
day,  as  rich  as  those  happy  individuals  whose  front  teeth, 
are  set  wide  apart.  Steel  belongings,  such  as  keys  and 
knives,  get  rustjr  by  instinct,  spite  of  all  pains  to  keep 
them  clean  and  bright,  when  some  kind-hearted  soul  is 
laying  up  riches  for  their  owner's  benefit  To  find  a  spider 
upon  one's  clothes  indicates  some  money  is  coming  to  us. 
The  moral  of  which,  Fuller  says,  is  this :  "  Such  wlio  im- 
.  itate^  the  industry  of  that  contemptible  creature  may,  by 
God's  blessing,  weave  themselves  into  wealth,  and  procure 
a  plentiful  estate."  The  appearance  of  a  white  speck 
upon  a  finger-nail  warns  the  owner  of  a  finger  a  gifl  is  on 
its  way ;  and  the  same  pleasant  notification  is  made  by  the 
itching  of  the  palm  of  the  right  hand ;  but  in  that  case  it 
is  best  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  rub  the  said 
palm  against  wood  ;  then  <<  it  is  tfure  to  be  good." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  stumble  up-stairs,  but  there  is  some 
consolation  for  sore  shins  in  knowing  that  a  wedding  will 
come  off  inf  the* house  ere  twelve  months  have  passed  by, 
even  if  the  stumbler  has  no  hope  of  being  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  event.  Should  a  spinster  or  a  bachelor  be 
inadvertently  placed  between  a  married  pab  at  the  dinnei^ 
table,  he  or  she  will  taste  the  sweets  of  connubial  bliss 
before  the  year  is  out  A  maiden  who  has  constant  ill 
luck  at  the  card-table  will  play  the  eame  of  life  with 
greater  success  partnered  with  a  good  nusband.  Happy 
will  be  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on  ;  and  if  a  hen  cackles 
in  her  new  home  as  she  crosses  its  threshold,  she  will  be  a 
happy  mother  as  well  as  a  contented  wife.  The  odd 
notion  prevails  in  some  parts  of  France,  that  when  two 
marriages  take  place  at  the  same  time,  the  bride  who  first 
leaves  the  church  will  have  a  boy  for  her  first  child.  Not 
long  ago,  two  weddings  were  celebrated  simultaneously  at 
Archies.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  two 
couples  and  their  friends  made  all  haste  to  reach  the 
cl^urch  door,  and,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  made  a  dead- 
heat  of  it  Neither  party  were  inclined  to  yield  prece- 
dence, defiant  looks  were  exchanged,  and  things  wore  a 


threatening  aspect,  when  the  mayor,  stepping  to  the  front, 
solved  the  difficulty  by  giving  an  arm  to  each  of  the  brides, 
and  taking  them  out  togetner,  to  the  immense  relief  of 
their  respective  friends. 

Chance's  freakish  daughter  is  given  to  coming  and  going 
as  the  fit  takes  her,  but  uiere  are  ways  and  means  of  com- 
pelling luck  to  do  us  suit  and  service.  That  man  need 
feel  no  doubt  about  triumphing  over  his  foes  who  takes 
care  to  make  an  end  of  the  first  adder  that  crosses  hia 
path.  If  it  is  sometimes  best  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
It  is  always  advisable  to  seize  a  black  snail  by  his,  and 
toss  him  over  the  lefl  shoulder,  for  while  the  first  may  help 
us  out  of  a  quandary,  the  last-named  performance  insures, 
us  success  in  all  our  undertakings.  In  default  of  a  black 
snail,  a  money-spinner  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  If  too  tenaer-hearted  to  treat  snails  and  spiders  so 
unceremoniously,  the  seeker  i^ter  good  fortune  will  be  just 
as  well  off  if  he  hangs  an  adder -skin  over  the  mantelpiece, 
takes  care  to  keep  his  fire  burning  through  the  last  night  of 
the  year,  or  dons  something  new  upon  Whitsunday.  Far- 
lev,  of  pantomimic  fame,  pinned  his  faith  to  a  lucky  cap 
of*^  which  he  was  the  fortunate  possessor.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  of  "  Mother  Goose,"  when  all  was  ready,  Gri- 
maldi  happened  to  observe  to  Farlev  that  he  had  not  the 
red  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  usually  sported  on  such  oc- 
casions. '<  I  will  not  go  on  without  it,'^  said  Farley,  *<  or 
we  shall  have  no  luck  with  the  pantomime  1 "  nor  would 
he  proceed  to  business  until  the  cap  of  good  fortune  had 
been  fetched.  According  to  the  fishermen  of  Buckie,  full 
nets  may  be  insured  by  dressing  a  corpse  in  a  flannel  shirt 
stuck  over  with  burs,  and  wheeling  him  through  the  town 
barrow.      A  correspondent    of  Notes   and    Queries 
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writes :  <*  Wife-beating  to  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  a 
novel  method  of  securing  luck  in  the  herring-fisherv,  but 
to  draw  blood  is  practised  in  some  of  the  fisning  villaffefl 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland,  under  the  belief  that 
success  follows  the  act  Hie  act  must  be  performed  on 
New  Year's  Day,  and  the  good  fortune  is  his  only  who  is 
the  first  to  shed  blood.  If  the  morning  of  the  New  Year 
is  such  as  to  allow  the  boats  of  the  ▼iUage  to  put  to  sea,  there 
is  quite  a  struggle  as  to  which  boat  wiU  reach  the  fishing- 
ground  first,  so  as  to  gain  the  coveted  prize,  the  first  shed 
blood  of  the  year.  If  the  weather  is  un&vorable  for  fish- 
ing, those  in  possession  of  guns  —  and  a  great  many  of  the 
fishermen's  houses  possess  one  —  are  out,  gun  in  hand, 
along  iJie  shore  before  daybreak,  in  search  of  some  bird  or 
wild  animal,  no  matter  how  small,  that  they  may  draw 
blood,  and  Urns  make  sure  of  one  year's  good  fortune.** 
Another  Scottish  plan  for  securing  good  luck  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months  at  least,  is  to  draw  a  bucketful  of  water 
from  the  village  well  at  midnight  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
after  throwing  a  handfiil  of  grass  into  it,  to  carry  it  care- 
fully home.  If  the  drawer  be  a  cow-keeper,  he  uses  part 
of  the  water  to  wash  his  dairy  utensils,  and  gives  the  re- 
mainder to  his  cows,  in  the  rather  dishonest  hope,  that  he 
will  thereby  obtain  the  cream  of  the  cows  of  such  of  his 
neighbors  as  use  the  well,  and  have  not  been  so  wise  as 
himself. 

To  barter  away  old  shoes  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^  trans- 
lator," is  a  sad  waste;  Uiere  is  nothing  like  well-worn 
leather  to  propitiate  fate»  The* time-honored  custom  of 
throwing  an  ola  shoe  after  a  departing  friend,  in  order  that 
his  journey  may  have  a  prosperous  issue,  i^  so  ancient  and 
so  common,  that  we  only  mention  it  here  to  remind  intend- 
ing throwers  that  the  shoe  should  belong  to  the  left  foot  — 
there  is  no  virtue  in  its  fellow  ;  and  tnat  tlvs  harder  the 
recipient  is  hit,  the  happier  will  be  the  result  Old 
shoes  are  within  everybody's  reach,  but  a  friend  is  not 
always  at  hand  to  perform  the  ceremony.  However,  that 
scarcely  matters  much,  since  we  have  lately  learned  snoceaa 
is  to  be  retrieved,  whether  it  be  deserved  or  not,  by  simplr 
pocketing  a  bit  of  coal.  There  is  no  reason  why  black 
diamonds  should  not  be  as  eflicacious  as  any  other  lock- 
bringers ;  still,  belief  must  halt  somewhere,  and  ours  halts 
at  coal,  although  ready  to  concede  that  incredulity  would 
be  lessened  if  the  coal-carriers  limited  their  faith  to  gen- 
uine Wallsend. 
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UNDER  GROUND. 

Like  a  huge  forest,  London  has  for  centuries  been  grow- 
ing and  spreading.  Its  streets  have  been  creeping  out  in 
aifdirections,  its  buildings  have  crowded  together  closer 
and  closer,  and  its  steeples  and  towers,  its  monuments  and 
factory  chimneys  have  reared  their  beads  higher  and 
higher. 

And  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  forest,  the  longer  it  grows 
and  the  more  it  spreadii,  the  deeper  and  thicker  it  strikes 
its  roots,  so  has  the  metropolis  ^one  on  thrusting  out  its 
innumerable  radicles  until  the  earth  beneath  has  become, 
as  it  were,  a  tangled  mass  of  roots,  without  which  London 
would  as  certainly,  and  almost  as  speedily,  wither  away 
as  would  the  forest,  if  all  beneath  the  soil  were  cut  from  it. 

If  by  the  touch  of  some  magician's  wand  the  founda- 
tions of  the  capital  could  be  opened  up  to  view,  even  of 
those  who  fancy  they  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ffreat  city,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  be  astonished  to 
discover  that  the  Ix)ndon  with  which  they  are  familiar  is 
but  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  beneath  their  feet  in  an- 
other London  —  a  nether  world,  full  of  strange  sights, 
weird  sounds,  and  ceaseless  motion,  and  peopled  by  no  in- 
considerable number  of  human  beings. 

A  strange  spectacle  would  this  lower  London  present  if, 
by  any  means,  we  could  get  a  view  of  it  such  as  that  which 
we  get  of  the  upper  city  irom  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  —  a 
vast  network  of  pipes  and  tubes  and  wires,  subterranean 
galleries,  dark  caverns,  and  gloomy  dwellings.  Here  pale 
ghostly  shafts  of  daylight  would  gleam  down  on  to  tracks 
of  shining  metals,  alone  which  railway  trains,  with  their 
flashing  engines  and  their  lurid  fires  and  vapor  wreaths,  go 
thundering  side  bv  side,  or  whirling  one  under  another,  or 
diving  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Thames  with  all  its  ship- 
pine. 

Yonder  are  clusters  of  human  beings  crawling  like  ver- 
min in  and  out  dark,  loathsome,  pestilential  little  holes  — 
their  homes  —  homes  into  which  the  breath  of  heaven 
never  blows  and  sunbeams  never  steal.  Or,  with  tapers 
held  before  them,  they  are  wandering  about  a  maze  of  spa- 
cious galleries,  where  darkness  itself  seems  to  have  l«s- 
tooned  the  roofs  with  a  growth  of  its  own,  and  which,  but 
for  the  dull  roar  of  the  traffic  overhead,  are  still  as  the 
tomb.  Or  the  light  of  flaring  torches  reveals  them  grop- 
ing amid  torrents,  some  clear  as  crystal,  others  black  as 
night,  which  rush  and  eddy  along  subterranean  channels 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent. 

Intermingled  with  these  might  be  seen  great  tubes, 
through  which  are  sweeping  hurricanes  of  inflammable  gas; 
and  smaller  ones,  in  which  mysterious  little  messengers 
dart  from  point  to  point,  propelled  seemingly  by  their  own 
vital  energy  alone ;  while  among  them  all  are  stretched 
cables  of  wire,  every  strand  quivering,  as  it  were,  with 
eager  tidings  —  nerves  transmitting  sensations  from  mem- 
ber to  member  of  the  great  body  of  humanity,  and  which, 
by  interweaving  with  the  hidden  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
great  city,  seem  to  unite  the  whole,  above  and  below,  into 
one  throbbing,  pulsating,  living  mass.  To  see  London  un- 
derground, however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  entirely 
upon  imagination,  even  though  the  aid  of  the  magician's 
wand  be  wanting.  Although  very  few  have  anything  like 
an  adequate  conception  of  what  the  metropolis  is  beneath 
the  surface  of  its  streets,  yet  every  Londoner  must  have 
seen  more  or  less  of  it;  there  are,  indeed,  certain  features 
of  it  —  drain-pipes,  gas- pipes,  and  water-pipes  —  of  which 
most  of  us  have  seen  a  good  deal  too  much,  nearly  every 
part  of  London  being  subject  to  periodical  upheavings  re- 
sulting in  an  immense  amount  uf  annoyance  and  inconven- 
ience, all  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  some  day  be  ob- 
viated by  the  general  adoption  of  subways  such  as  those 
beneath  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  The  pipes  here  are  laid 
along  properly  constructed  galleries,  and  any  attention 
they  may  require  can  be  given  without  disturbing  the  road- 
way above. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  ver}'  remarkable  about  these 
smaller  ramifications  except  their  astonishing  number  and 
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extent  An  experienced  oflicer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  recently  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  dutre  were 
points  in  the  soil  of  London  in  which,  if  it  were  desired  to 
lay  down  another  pipe,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  room  for  it.  That  tbere  is  a  wonderful  network  may 
be  easily  shown.  Take  the  *'  milease  "  of  either  of  the 
gas  companies,  to  begin  with  —  the  Chartered  Gat  Li^ 
and  Coke  Company,  for  instance.  There  are  two  diatncts 
supplied  by  this  company  —  the  eastern,  which  may^  be 
roughly  described  as  extending  from  the  river-tide  to  Fint- 
bury  Square,  and  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower ;  and  the 
western,  stretching  from  Somerset  House  to  the  new  Al- 
bert Bridge,  and  Irom  the  river  to  Oxford  Street  In  diete 
two  districts  they  have  nearly  four  hundred  milet  of  PJP^ 
varying  in  diameter  from  three  inches  to  four  feet  TheK 
are  the  "  mains  "  only,  and  from  them  every  houte  and 
every  street  lamp  receives  on  an  average  some  aix  or  eight 
leet  of  small  piping.  Practically,  the  system  of  water 
pipes  would  be  about  the  same,  though  rather  more  coid- 
plicated,  from  the  fact  that  in  all  principal  thorooghfarei 
there  are  not  only  mains,  but  a  kind  of  secondary  main,  or 
**  service  "  pipe,  and  sometimes  two.  In  addition  to  these, 
and  the  receptacles  of  the  underground  telegraph  wirs!, 
there  are  throughout  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  no  lot 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  drain-^nes  of  va- 
rious dimensions.  To  these  another  reference  will  be  made 
presently. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  and  less  familiar  to  niort  of 
us,  are  the  lead  and  iron  tubes  —  leaden  pipea  with  oal«r 
casings  of  iron  —  extending  from  Fenchurch  Street  in  the 
east  to  Charing  Cross  in  the  west,  along  which  writtCB 
mcsfeages,  packed  in  little  felt  and  gutu-percha  caaca,  m 
blown  froDi  station  to  station. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  telegraphic  system  of  Londoa 
these  tubes  are  found  to  be  of  immense  utility.  A  messap 
arriving  at  the  central  stotiun  in  Telegraph  Street  fordaSv- 
ery  in  Fenchurch  Street,  for  instance,  would  in  an  ordinal^ 
way,  of  course,  have  to  be  delivered  by  hand.  Instead  v 
this,  however,  it  is  deposited  in  a  "  carrier,'*  which  ia^thti 
simply  placed  in  the  tube.  A  steam-engine  instantly  ftw« 
in  a  blast  of  air  behind  it,  and  away  it  flies,  and  in  aboati 
minute  it  will  be  teken  out  at  Fenchurch  Street,  adiHaHf 
of  nine  hundred  and  eiuhty  yards.  In  the  aame  way  a  ■* 
sage  arriving  at  the  Fenchurch  Street  station  for  delif«7 
in  Telegraph  Street  in  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  mrfW* 
its  destination. 

There  are  at  present  thirteen  stations  on  this  oa^ 
ground  railway,  or  rather,  system  of  railwaya — ^•'jj 
the  exception  of  the  line  between  Telegraph  Street  v 
West   Strand,   which  has  the   General  Toat  Office  »< 
Temple  Bar  for  intermediate  stations,  each  atatioa  hii' 
separate  tube —  the  existence  of  which  doea  not  ■W''* 
be  very  generally  knowA, and  perhaps  comparativelT"' 
of  the  passengers  along  several  of  our  moat  ^'^^^•^Sf 
oughfares  are  at  all  aware  that,  while  electricity  ia  fliiW| 
intelligence  along  the  wires  over  their  heads,  these  I0| 
missives  are  whizzing  and  darting  about  juat  nndergg 
feet.     The  service  performed  by  these  modem  MeiijJ 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  between  two  of* 
stations  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  messagea  a  day  ps*  ■ 

and  fro.  , 

In  the  new  Post  Office  premises  now  in  couraeolji^ 
pletion   in    St.  MartinVle-Grand,  this  pnenmaric  y^ 
will  be  a  prominent  feature,  and  these  undergroond 
ellers  are  likely  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely.    Im^* 
the  en^iines  now  in  u»e  in  Telegraph  Street,  for  cca* 
ing  an<l  rarefying  the  air,  which  are  something  m* 
horse- power,  there  are  here  three  enginea,  each  of  50  >■ 
ix)wer  ;  and  whereas  hitherto  only  one  carrier  coaw^ 
erse  a  section  of  the  line  at  any  one  time,  b^  a  lecarf 
provement  they  may  follow  each  other  in  n^d  auooM 
The  pipes  that  are  laid  into  the  new  building  hateP 
gregate  length  of  nearly  eighteen  milea. 

Among  the  remarkable  features  of  lower  London  i» 
wine-vaults  of  the  docks.     They  have  been  often  i 
but  they  lie  a  little  out  of  the  beat  of  the  averan 
and  far  away  from  the  regions  that  are  janaUy 
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attract  the  vuitor  from  the  provinces ;  and,  except  those 
who  have  business  there,  few  persons  ever  see  them.  Of 
the  kind  of  thing,  however,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
curious  in  existence,  and  no  visitor,  who  has  an  opportunity 
of  a  brief  ramble  in  them,  should  leave  London  without 
doing  so.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  are  verv  extensive,  or 
that  thev  are  dark,  or  that  they  contain  miles  upon  miles 
of  barrels,  that  renders  them  worthv  of  special  notice ;  but 
there  are  several  things  which  combine  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  way  to  these  dreamy,  silent  regions 
usually  leads  the  visitor  through  the  busiest  part  oi  the 
busiest  city  in  the  world.  There  is  no  more  curious  con- 
trast to  be  met  with  in  London,  than  that  which  the 
stranger  exjperiences  in  passing  from  the  bustle  and  uproar 
of  the  city  into  one  of  these  gloomy  mazes. 

Descending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  the  explorer  is  pre- 
sented with  a  torch,  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
with  a  little  oil-lamp  at  the  end  of  it  —  auite  a  primitive, 
old-fashioned  affair.  Very  imperfectly  lighted  by  this,  and 
preceded  by  one  of  the  genii  of  the  place,  the  adventurer 
plunges  into  the  gloom  of  a  world  in  which  the  streets  are 
formed  of  barrels,  the  ground  of  sawdust,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  liquor  fumes  ;  while  overhead,  notwithstanding 
the  torches  and  a  dejected-looking  oil-lamp  hung  here  and 
there,  all  is  as  black  as  a  funeral  pall.  It  is  only  by  rais- 
ing your  glimmering  little  light  to  the  vaulted  roof,  that 
vou  discover  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  place. 
Masses  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fungus,  for  the  most  part  black 
as  soot,  but  interspersed  here  and  there  with  patches  white 
as  a  water-lily,  hang  overhead  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms.  This  is  very  curiouji,  but  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
so,  is  the  fact  that  these  roofs  are  often  found  to  produce 
good  wholesome  mushrooms. 

There  are  seven  of  these  vaults,  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  altogether 
some  twenty  miles  of  "scdDtling"  —  that  is,  iron  guides 
laid  on  the  floor  for  rolling  or  standing  the  barrels  upon. 
The  largest  of  them  covers  five  acres  and  a  half,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  place  for  a  strolL  On  a  hot  sum- 
mer'ri  day  it  strikes  deliciously  cool;  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  comfortably  warm.  But  for  an  occasional  dull 
rumble  overhead,  the  place  is  as  still  as  the  grave  ;  the 
cellarmen  who  are  occasionally  met  with  have  a  subdued 
and  solemn  aspect,  while  the  dreamy  glimmer  of  old-fash- 
ioned lamps,  mingled  here  and  there  with  shafls  of  ghostly 
white  light  from  openings  into  the  upper  world,  give  to  the 
place  a  weird  and  picturesque  appearance. 

Instances  are  upon  record  in  which  gentlemen  who  have 

gone  down  into  these  vaults,  and  who  »*  haven't  touched  a 
rop  of  anything,"  have  nevertheless  on  coming  into  the 
open  air  been  seized  by  such  an  unaccountable  giddiness 
and  bodily  prostration,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
^o  home  in  a  cab.  If  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  liquor. 
It  is  evident  that,  like  Joey  Ladle,  they  must  have  taken  it 
in  by  the  pores.  It  has,  however,  been  observed,  as  a  very 
remarkable  coincidence,  that  it  is  only  those  who  happen 
to  have  a  *•  tasting  order  "  in  their  packet  who  are  affected 
in  this  way. 

To  find  one*s  self  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a  wine-vault 
is  after  all,  however,  far  less  of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
sensation,  than  tu  peep  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  drain-pipe. 
Yet  one  may  not  only  do  this,  in  any  part  of  London,  but 
may  make  his  way  right  through  the  heart  of  the  metropolis 
in  drain-pipes.  He  may  creep  down  into  the  sewers  at 
Acton,  pass  right  through  London,  on  to  Abbey  Mills  at 
Stratford,  without  ever  seeing  the  light  of  day,  or  hearing 
a  sound  other  than  the  heavy  thunders  of  the  world  above, 
or  the  rush  of  dark  torrents  around  him. 

As  it  has  already  been  sUted,  London,  full  of  life  and 
activity,  has  beneath  it  a  counterpart  some  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  a  great  city  of  streets  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  swept  by  foul  floods,  but  for  all  that  peopled 
by  a  host  of  busy  workers. 

The  drainage  system  of  London,  intricate  as  it  is  in 
matters  of  detail,  may  in  its  broad  features  be  very  simply 
described.  Until  a  few  years  back,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  of  the   metropolis  was  discharged  into  the 


Thames.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  innumerable  channels 
poured  out  their  filthy  contents,  until  the  great  stream 
Itself  was  little  better  than  a  huge  sewer.  The  same  sys- 
tem of  drains  is  still  in  use,  but  instead  of  their  being 
allowed  to  discharge  into  the  Thames,  there  have  been 
constructed,  on  eac^  side,  three  main  sewers  running  at 
ri^ht  angles  with  the  old  d^ins  —  running,  that  is,  parallel 
with  the  river  —  and  receiving  all  their  contents.  The 
three  northern  lines  unite  in  the  neighborhood  of  Victoria 
Park,  and  firom  Abbey  Mills  pour  their  contents  through 
three  connected  sewers,  each  ten  feet  six  inches  wide, 
down  to  Barkinz  Creek,  where  the  whole  is  discharged 
into  the  river.  On  the  southern  side  the  three  sewers  join 
at  Deptford,  and  thence  are  conducted  to  the  Thames  at 
Crossness. 

In  many  of  these  disnud  underground  thoroughfares, 
numbers  of  men  are  always  engaged  in  keeping  them  in 
repair,  or  cleansing  and  *^ flushing"  them.  In  the  city 
alone,  with  its  forty-eight  miles  of  streets,  there  are  fif^y 
miles  of  drains,  and  about  thirty  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  main  drainage  except  that 
part  of  it  within  the  city  boundaries,  have  a  staff  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  similarly  engaged,  while  in  the 
minor  ramlficationa  others  are  employed  by  the  various 
local  beads.  Little  as  Londoners  think  of  it,  then,  they 
never  pour  a  pail  of  water  down  a  drain  but  they  may  be 
(juite  sure  that,  at  the  deepest  depths  of  that  mysterious 
little  aperture,  somebody  or  other  is  making  way  for  it. 

With  the  consent  of  Uie  proper  authorities,  and  under 
efliclent  guidance,  any  one  who  is  not  too  delicately  con- 
stituted may  inspect  these  lower  regions  with  perfect  safety. 
He  will  require  to  encase  himself  in  a  sewerman's  costume 
—  a  *'  sou'wester,"  a  rough  guernsey,  strapped  round  the 
waist,  a  pair  of  stout  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  tall  waterproof 
boots ;  and  thus  attired  he  will  make  his  way  to  one  of 
those  large  gratings  often  to  be  seen  standing  open  in  the 
pavement.  Creeping  down  by  means  of  rings  fixed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  brick-work,  he  may  perhaps  find  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  in- 
definitely into  the  dark.  A  stick,  with  a  candle  at  the 
end  of  it,  or  — as  it  ought  rather  to  be,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  risk  from  explosive  gases  —  a  safety- lamp,  is  now 
handed  to  him,  ana  he  descends  to  the  brink  of  an  impetu- 
ous stream,  black  and  glistening.  Protected  by  his  water- 
proof boots,  the  explorer  steps  boldly  into  the  current,  and 
makes  his  way  along  vaulted  galleries,  in  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  traps  forming  the  bottoms  of  the  various  small 
channels  carried  from  the  houses  to  the  streets. 

At  one  time  he  follows  a  dark,  curgllng  rivulet  Into  a 
passage  scarce  big  enough  to  allow  him  to  squeeze  through, 
and  at  another  he  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  circular 
di*ain,  ten  feet  or  so  in  diameter,  along  which  the  dull 
reverberations  of  the  world  above  are  rolling  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  sullen,  solemn  roar,  that  corresponds 
well  with  the  gloomy  flood  hurrying  through  these  dreadful 
solitudes.  Now  the  adventurer  halts  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  the  upper  part  of  them  shrouded  in  darkness,  from 
the  midst  of  which  comes  an  impetuous  torrent,  leaping 
and  spaturing  down,  black  as  ink,  and  glittering  in  the 
flaring  torchlight  And  now  again  he  pauses,  where  the 
waters  flow  gently,  and  the  silebce  is  all  but  unbroken. 

Listen  for  a  moment.  Imagine  that  you  are  alone,  and 
far  away  from  daylight  and  from  human  help,  and  that 
through  those  hideous  galleries  comes  a  sound  of  rushing 
waters  —  the  first  indication  of  a  thunder-storm  up  above. 
Eagerly  you  scramble  for  a  place  of  safety,  but  ten  thou- 
sand pipes,  and  spouts,  and  gullies  are  pouring  down 
**  storm-waters,"  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  the  seething 
flood  is  rising  around  you.  Wildly  you  struggle  on,  but 
die  waters  rise  with  merciless  rapidity,  and  threaten  to 
carry  you  off  your  feet.  Higher  and  higher  they  surge ; 
your  light  is  extinguished,  and  then  comes  the  end.  One 
wild  shriek,  one  irantlc  struggle,  and  you  are  swept  away 
through  that  awful  gloom  1  This  is  not  an  imaginary  case ; 
only  at  the  beginning  of  last  August  two  poor  fellows  died 
this  dreadful  death,  and  others  but  narrowly  escaped. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Kaulbach  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
new  museum  at  Berlin  called  the  *'  Hunnenschiacht,"  "  the 
battle  of  the  Huns/'  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  slain  war- 
riors, as  soon  as  they  have  freed  themselves  from  their 
earthly  raiments,  rush  to  an  even  more  ferocious  contest  in 
the  skies.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  horrid  in  this 
idea  of  carr^'ing  on  the  struggle  of  life  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  duration,  in  this  intrusion  upon  the  holy  calm  of  death 
by  the  violent  throbbings  of  unabated  passion.  By  some- 
thing akin  to  this  feeling  of  horror  the  present  writer  was 
struck,  when  he  stood  some  time  ago  by  the  resting-place 
of  the  greatest  German  lyrist  of  our  age,  on  the  grave  of 
the  exiled  Heinrich  Heine  at  Paris. 

This  grave  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  celebrated  hutles,  where  the  rickety  wind- 
mill tells  its  tale,  some  say  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
where  recently  the  death-grapple  of  the  Commune  took 
place.  It  striices  the  visitor  oven  in  that  (compared  with 
the  splendid  ville'des-moris  of  the  Pbre  la  Chaise)  extremely 
simple  burial  ground,  by  its  absolute  want  of  ornamenta- 
tion. Heine,  like  Charles  Dickens,  had  a  peculiar  bias  of 
idiosyncrasy  against  anything  suggesting  the  idea  of  pompcs 
funtores.  He  strictly  forbade  the  peHbrmance  of  all  re- 
lieious  rites  (mass  or  Kadosh,  as  he  specifies  them  in  one 
of  his  poems)  or  profane  speeches  at  his  burial,  and  also 
stated  in  his  last  will  that  his  widow,  the  <*  faithful 
Mathilde,"  was  not  to  diminish  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
{NToperty  by  any  unnecessary  expense  for  the  discharge  of 
masons  or  architects'  bills.  In  consequence  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  a  moderate- si  zed  piece  of  common  stone, 
standing  upright  on  another  horizontal  slab  of  the  same 
material,  under  which  the  coffin  lies.  The  only  inscription 
on  the  grave  is  the  name  of  its  inhabitant,  but  this  name 
attracts  every  year  numbers  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  who  come  to  see  the  hallowed  place  where  the 
singer  of  *'  Lazarus  '*  rests  from  his  suflerings.  One  of  the 
latest  pilgrims  had  been  a  sentimental  countryman  of  the 
poet,  who,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  interesting  fact  of 
nis  arrival,  had  written  his  name  (I  think  it  was  Stolle, 
from  Leipsic,  in  Saxony)  on  the  tombstone.  Underneath 
the  name  he  had  quoted,  in  large  German  characters,  two 
beautiful,  but  slightly  hackneyed  lines  from  Schiller's 
"  Sicgesfest : "  — 

Wcnn  dcr  Leib  in  Staub  zerfallen 
Ijcbt  der  grossc  Name  noch. 

When  the  iKxly  has  fallen  to  dust 
The  great  name  still  lircs. 

This  perhaps  untimely,  but  at  any  rate  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive, effusion  of  the  enthusiastic  Stolle  some  native  had 
discovered,  and,  in  his  proud  igorance  of  the  barbarous 
tongne,  had  taken  it  for  a  taunt  against  the  honor  of  his 
defeated  but  still  emphatically  *'  grande  nation"  Imme- 
diately he  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  retaliation,  and  draws 
on  the  dead  poet's  grave  a  hideous  caricature  of  a  man  with 
the  historical  spiked  helmet,  assuring,  at  the  same  time, 
the  infamous  Pnissien  in  an  appropriate  legend  that  the 
French  spirit  is  not  to  be  daunted  oy  his  vile  threats,  and 
that  he,  the  Parisian  patriot,  will  soon  make  his  victorious 
entrance  **  h  Berlin." 

Here  is  a  case  for  the  student  of  national  psychology.  The 
Gt:rman  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  grave,  and  being  *'  poor 
in  spirit,"  puts  do«vn  his  silly  name  with  a  verse  from  what 
he  considers  as  good  as  the  Bible,  llie  Frenchman,  in 
return,  soils  with  his  sacrilegious  ribildry  the  srave  of  a 
poet  whom  the  heroes  of  French  literature  gladly  received 
within  their  foremost  ranks,  whom  Gautier  and  Berlioz 
loved,  at  whose  open  grave  Alexandre  Duma?  shed  the 
bitterest  tears,  and  whose  greatest  fault  (  if  a  fault  it  may 
be  called)  was  the  total  absence  from  his  great  cosmopoli- 
tan mind  of  all  vulgarly  so-called  patriotism,  combined 
with  fond  predilection  for  the  French  type  of  modem 
culture. 


Be  it  far  from  us  to  make  a  city,  or  much  leii  a  natioa, 
responsible  for  the  brutality  of  an  obscure  individual ;  bat 
still  one  cannot  help  being  reminded  on  such  an  oecafiion 
of  what  Yorick  sa^-s,  ad  vocem  ♦*  French  barber."  "  I  think 
I  can  see  the  precise  and  distinguishing  marks  of  national 
character  more  in  these  nonsensical  minutia  than  in  the 
most  important  matti^rs  of  State ;  where  great  men  o£  all 
nations  talk,  and  talk  so  much  alike,  that  I  would  not  pve 
ninepence  to  choose  among  them." 

The  severest  blame  in  any  case  falls  on  the  anthorities  of 
the  Montmartre  cemetery,  who  could  suffer  iuch  a  grcM 
violation  of  the  most  primitive  rules  of  hospitality  to  remain 
in  its  place  for  a  single  day. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  unpleasant  exhibition  of  mean 
revengeful  passion  to  a  more  attractive  pictnre,  in  its 
closest  vicinity.  There  is  a  wreath  of  white  rosea  and 
violets  lying  on  the  crave,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  ev« 
poet  dreamt  of,  and  evidently  arranged  by  the  tasteful  hands 
of  tender  affection  and  piety.  Whose  was  the  hand,  w« 
ask,  which  culled  these  flowers,  and  brought  them  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead  singer?  Was  it  Mathilde,  the 
lovely  Paris  grisette,  whose  cheerful  naXette  and  sweet 
helplessness  cheered  and  amused  her  husband  on  his 
seven-year  sick-bed,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  the  prophetic 
words :  — 

With  the  wreath  of  immortelles 

(iocs  bhc  whcro  my  body  lies. 

Sighing  sadly,  "  Pauvre  homme  I " 

Saddened  moisture  in  her  eyes  ? 

But  no,  these  beautiful  blossoms  form  a  too  glaring  con- 
trast with  the  numerous  crowns  of  that  hideous  flower 
which  the  French  call  by  the  sweet  name  of  immarlelieytoA 
with  which  the  grave  is  nearly  covered.  For  these  we 
willingly  give  credit  to  Madame  Heine's  faithful  widov- 
hood,  but  we  can  never  believe  that  her  plump  little  haad 
has  chosen  those  other  symbols  of  more  elevated  feelingi 
and  tastes. 

At  the  end  of  18:>ri,  Meissner  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet'i 
latter  days  tells  us,  after  Heine  had  been  confined  to  hb 
<*  mattress-tomb "  for  more  then  six    years,  and  a  ftv 
months  before  the  curtain  dropped  over  the  •*  dreadibl 
tragedy  "  of  his  sufferings,  there  was  introduced  to  hia  a 
young  lady  who,  as  she  said  herself,  had  been  admiring  Wi 
genius  from  her  earliest  childhood.    No  one  knew  eascdf 
where  she  came  from,  nor  who  she  was  ;  German,  ^i^^^ 
and  French  elements  were  strangely  mixed  up  in  her  hiitl 
and  education.     Heine  was  at  once  greatly  attracted  ^ 
her  beauty  and  the  piquant  brilliancy  of  her  conversatioDal 
talents.    The  first  visit  was  soon  repeated,  and  ever  afta^ 
wards  she  used  to  come  regularly  and  sit  by  the  bediide 
of  the  patient,  to  talk  or  read  out  to  him  in  her  soft  voiea. 
when  his  poor  nerves  and  half-blinded  eyes  were  tired ^ 
writing.    There  soon  sprang  up  a  tender  passion  hetM 
this  ill-matched  couple,  the  odd  incongruity  and  at  * 
same  time  pathetic  beauty  of  which  was  never  snipsMi 
as  long  as  numan  beings  have  been  smartinz  under  tk 
darts  of  the  blind  god.    To  (juite  appreciate  this  relatioo, 
we  ouvht  to  say  a  lew  words  about  the  poet's  wife,    H«iJ 
considered  her  always  more  in  the  light  of  a  child,  thasa 
his  equal  companion.     The  care  and  anxiety  whidh  he  v 
for  her  fate,  after  his  death  should  have  deprived  to 
«  armes  Kind  Mathilde  "  of  her  only  protector,  is  be* 
tifully  expressed  in  his  pathetic  lines  "  To  the  aageh 
and  becomes  evident  in  an  even  more  teaching  maancrbf 
the  minute,  we  might  almost  say  business-like  aceun^' 
with  whi^h   her  affairs  were  arranged  in  the  poefa  m 
will.     During  their  long  union    he  always  reniahied  h* 
most  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  henpcnked  in  thaa* 
emphatic  sense  of  that  word,  and  submitting  to  herwiisa 
ana  whimsicalities  with  unimpaired  patience.    WeiiiBjJ 
her  hearing  an    anecdote    told    about    her,   which  •* 
illustrate  best  the  amount  of  sympathetic  receptivity** 
the  poet  might  expect  from  his  spouse.    In  his  hllcr  dip^ 
Heine  use<l  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  hist«y*J 
poetry  of  his  own,  the  Judaic  nationality.     His  |N«f 
written  at  that  time,  as  for  insUnce  that  on  the  pa* 
triad  of  medieval  Jewish  singers  in  Spain,  aflford  the  m 
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proofs  of  Heine's  serioas  studies  on  the  subject.  A  friend 
of  his,  a  Rabbi,  used  to  come  and  drawl  out  to  him  with 
the  raciest  nasal  twang  those  wonderfully  dull  and  melan- 
choly chants,  which  we  still  hear  in  unretormed  synagogues 
•  of  Portuguese  origin.  Once  when  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  Jehuda  ben  Halevy's  celebrated  "  Lecho  Daudi  Likras 
Kalle,"  Mathilde,  who  had  been  listening  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  came  into  the  room,  and  asked  ber  husband  in 
a  piteous  voice,  whether  these  were  his  beloved  Grerman 
popular  songs  of  which  he  had  been  telling  her  so  often. 
Heine  good-humoredly  answered  in  t;  e  affirmative.  The 
phenomenon  of  such  utter  inequality  of  intellectual  stature 
between  husband  and  wife  is  not  without  precedent.    The 

Sods  of  Olympus  have  always  loved  to  descend  to  the 
aughters  of  men.  In  a  case  Uke  Heine's  the  psychological 
solution  of  this  enigma  lies  not  very  deep.  A  poet,  whose 
conception  of  the  ideal  type  o{  womannood  is  of  a  very 
lofty  kind,  will  naturally  be  apt  to  despair  from  Uie  very 
beginning  of  seeing  this  ideal  notion  realized  in  the  com- 
panion of  his  ever^-day  life,  and  therefore  be  much  easier 
satisfied  in  his  choice  than  a  man  of  less  elevated  notions. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  it  cannot  seem  strange 
that  Heine  was  dreaming  constantly  of  a  woman  more  able 
to  share  his  own  aspirations  than  his  wife,  and  this  reali- 
zation of  the  "  eternal  female,"  as  Goethe  calls  it,  he  now 
thought  he  had  found  at  last  in  his  new  friend.  To  her, 
therefore,  he  sings  the  most  impassioned  strains  of  his 
lyre;  he  calls  her  his  lotus  flower,  to  whom  his  soul  is 
electively  affianced,  and  whom  he  was  destined  to  rkise  by 
his  kiss  m>m  undeveloped  flowerhood  to  the  highest  stage 
of  self-conscious  existence.  But,  alas  I  this  knowledge 
comes  tod  late ;  it  comes  in  the  hour  of  death. 

"  It's  thou,  by  God  it's  only  thou, 
Whom  I  have  loved ;  I  know  it  now. 
The  fatal  hour  of  recognition 
Strikes  our  eternal  sad  partition." 

One  of  the  favorite  pet  names  he  called  her  by  was 
*'  Mouche"  and  this  name  he  immortalized  by  inscribing  it 
on  the  poem  which,  as  we  think,  exhibits  the  highest  flight 
of  his  genius.  As  another  commentary  of  this  strange 
spiritual  love  story,  there  are  extant  more  than  a  hundred 
letters  from  the  poet  to  his  friend,  which  may  claim  a 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  bUletsdoux,  They  were 
scrawled  on  large  sheets  of  ruled  paper  in  pencil,  while 
the  left  hand  of  the  writer  endeavored  to  lift  the  cover  of 
the  right  eye,  which  without  this  assistance  would  have 
dropped  like  its  fellow.  Often  they  were  interrupted  by 
sui  attack  of  acute  physical  sutfering.  But  never  has  the 
▼ictory  of  mind  over  matter  been  more  triumphant.  There 
are  in  these  letters  flashes  of  the  most  brilliant  humor, 
-where  the  deepest  depth  of  misery  is  turned  to  account,  in 
a  manner  at  once  terrible  by  its  bitterness  and  admirable 
through  the  undaunted  power  of  the  ironical  instinct. 
And  then,  again,  we  find  the  language  of  tenderest  passion, 
**  deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret." 

"  Dearest  Mouche,"  —  one  letter  begns, — "  I  am  sufTer- 
ing  terribly,  and  worried  to  death.  The  lid  of  my  right 
eye  is  also  dropping,  and  I  can  scarcely  write,  but  I  love 
you  much  and  think  of  you,  my  sweetest"  This  letter  is 
signed :  "  Deepest  misery,  thy  name  is  H.  Heine."  Another 
letter,  dated  the  Ist  of  January,  1856,  and  accompanied 
by  way  of  a  !New  Year's  present  with  an  elegant  box  of 
cnocolate  drops,  bears  the  characteristic  signature :  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar XL,  formerly  Prussian  atheist,  now  lotus  flower 
^rorshipper."  On  one  occasion  when  he  is  unable  to  see 
her,  because  of  an  unusually  painful  attack  of  his  evil,  he 
breaks  out  into  the  following  lamentation  :  "  Dearest  soul, 
I  am  very  miserable,  coughed  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
incessantly,  therefore  to-day  headache,  which  will  last  very 
likely  over  to-morrow,  and  I  must  ask  my  sweetest  to 
come  to  me  on  Friday,  instead  of  to-morrow  (Thursday). 
Until  then  I  must  famish.  My  Serinski  ^  declares  himself 
4o  be  too  unwell  to  appear  for  the  whole  week.  What  an 
accumulation  of  uncomfortable  coincidences.  I  am  nearly 
^^ing  mad  through  anger,  pain,  and  impatience.    I  shall 
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accuse  God,  who  treats  me  so  cruelly,  to  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Animals.  I  count  on  Friday,  and  in  the^ 
mean  time  kiss  in  my  thoughts  the  little  pattes  de  mouche. 
Yours  madly,  H.  Heine."  The  last  billet  was  written  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1856,  and  runs  thus:  "Dearest 
friend,  —  I  am  still  bothered  by  my  headache,  which,  per- 
haps, will  last  over  to-inorrow,  so  that  I  shan't  be  able  ta 
see  my  dearest  until  the  day  afler  to-morrow.  How  very 
sad.  I  am  so  ill.  My  brain  is  full  of  madness  and  my 
heart  is  full  of  sorrow.  There  never  was  a  poet  more 
miserable  in  the  midst  of  good  fortune,  which  seems  to 
mock  him.    Farewell  1  H." 

In  less  than  a  month  afterwards  Heine  was  no  more. 

About  the  way  in  which  the  object  of  his  passion  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  her  worshipper  we  know  little  or 
nothing ;  her  answers,  it  is  said,  have  been  destroved,  or 
at  least  will  never  be  published.  There  is  a  cloud  of 
mystery  around  everything  connected  with  her.  Neither 
Strodtmann  nor  Meissner  mention  even  her  name,  although 
the  latter  seems  to  have  known  her  a  long  time.  Since 
the  death  of  her  great  admirer  she  has  acrain  disappeared 
tracelessly  in  darkness  and  mysterjr.  Who  will  venture 
to  contradict  us,  if  we  boldly  conjecture  that  the  mys- 
terious flowers  on  Heine's  grave  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Mouche  t 
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It  is  now  generally  understood  that  when  an  author 
names  his  book,  he  is  not  at  all  bound  to  choose  a  title 
which  will  give  any  sort  of  information  as  to  the  contents ; 
and  reviewers  should  certainly  be  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  disturb  this  understanding,  since  the  less  the 
author  himself  tells  the  public  about  his  work  the  more 
there  is  lefl  for  reviewers  to  tell.  We  therefore  do  not 
complain  of  Mr.  Kingsley  for  having  left  his  readers  in 
this  instance  to  find  out  by  ocular  inspection  what  a  prose 
idyl  may  be,  and  what  is  the  proportion  of  new  to  old  in 
the  volume.  Those  who  are  fond  of  indulging  in  conject- 
ure, and  eager  for  some  new  thing,  may  perhaps  nave 
expected  the  name  of  a  prose  idyl  to  import  some  pecul- 
iarity in  form,  or  the  new  matter  to  outweigh  the  old.  If 
any  such  expectations  were  formed,  they  have  been  dis- 
appointed. The  book  is  made  up  of  six  essays,  four  of 
which  will  be  welcome  to  many  of  us  as  old  friends.  The 
name  of  idyls  is  so  far  appropriate,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  Mr.  Kingsley  takes  us  out  under  the  open  sky  and 
tells  us  of  the  delights  of  a  country  life  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  can  hardly  confine  itself  within  the  bounds  of  prose. 
And  if  it  be  considered  necessary  in  point  of  form  for 
idyls  to  have  some  intermixture  of  dialogue,  that  condi- 
tion is  satisfied  by  an  unfortunate  painter  from  London, 
who  is  introduced  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  glorification  of  North 
Devon  to  have  his  cultivated  conceit  Knocked  out  of  him. 
He  is  generally  addressed  as  well  beloved,  which  must  have 
made  the  process  much  more  disagreeable.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  at  last 
plucked  up  courage  to  fraternize  with  the  men  of  Clovelly 
and  sing  a  good  song  on  the  homeward  cruise  from  Lundy 
Island.  That  curious  bit  of  England,  asserted  by  local 
tradition  to  belong  to  no  county  in  particular,  is  exhaust- 
ively defined  by  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  lighthouse-bearing  Island. 
Both  in  nature  and  in  his  writing  its  barrenness  is  efi*eo- 
tive  in  setting  ofi*  the  rich  beauty  of  Clovelly,  which  happily 
has  not  been  impaired  by  buildings  or  otherwise  during 
the  twenty-four  years  that  have  passed  since  the  descrip- 
tion before  us  was  written.  Even  the  daring  mind  of  a 
modern  speculative  builder  is  likely  to  think  twice  before 
it  commits  itself  to  making  a  marine  parade  up  a  narrow 
staircase  between  almost  vertical  clifis  in  a  place  where 
there  are  no  sands ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Ilfracombe 
and  Westward  Ho  1  (which  latter  establishment  must  have 
made  the  name  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  romance  odious  in  his 
own  ears)  will  long  continue  to  act  as  efiectual  tourist 
conductors,  and  avert  the  doom  of  respectabilitjr  from 
Clovelly.    It  is   satisfactory  to   find  that  Mr.   Kingsley 
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asserts  the  right  of  Bidoford  Bay  to  be  esteemed  a  genu- 
ine part  of  the  Atlantic  —  a  right  which  envious  persons 
who  have  made  a  voyage  to  America,  and  fancy  the  At- 
lantic to  be  a  monopoly  of  big  steamers,  have  been  known 
to  doubt. 

In  this  and  the  other  essays  we  find,  of  course,  all  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  the  writer,  among  others  his 
peculiar  way  of  expressing  his  dissent  from  Alfonso  of 
Castile.  Mr.  Kingsley  seems  to  be  always  on  the  point  of 
jumping  up  to  confute  that  undevout  astronomer  with 
some  such  assertion  as  this :  *^  When  you  say  you  could 
have  got  the  world  better  made  if  you  had  been  there,  you 
talk  nonsense :  for  I  was  there  myself,  and  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  it  was  very  well  made  indeed."  How- 
ever, the  joyous  and  healthy  optimism  with  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  interprets  the  designs  of  providence  is  as  far  as 
can  be  from  the  dogmatic  presumption  of  those  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  say  specifically  in  what  those  designs 
are  identical  with  their  own,  and  to  warn  all  persons 
against  meddling  with  them  whenever  they  want  to  main- 
tain anything  which  cannot  be  made  to  appear  just  or 
reasonable  by  any  ordinary  means.  And  sometimes,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  "  the  magnificent  fecundity  of  the  Di- 
vine imaginatipn,"  he  clothes  this  turn  of  thought  in  a 
daring  eloquence  which  is  its  own  suflicient  apology.  The 
Book  of  Common  iVayer  comes  in  likewise  for  a  share  of 
good-natured  approval.  "  Liocomocion  is  regarded  as  an 
evil  by  our  Litany.  The  Litany,  as  usual,  is  right.  *  Those 
who  travel  by  land  or  sea '  [,</c,  but  the  words  of  the  J  lit- 
any are  "  or  by  water,"  without  any  exception  express  or 
implied  in  favor  of  fresh  water]  are  to  be  objects  of  our 
pity  and  our  prayers ;  and  I  do  pity  them."  It.  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  was  written  l>e- 
fore  the  perils  of  railway  travelling  had  attained  their 
present  importance.  If  Mr.  Kinc^sley  pitied  travellers  in 
1858,  what  must  he  do  now?  But  we  believe  he  would 
know  how  to  find  some  good  even  in  a  railway  collision  of 
the  latest  approved  pattern.  II in  general  optimism  is  well 
brought  out  in  a  passage  early  in  this  volume,  where,  aOer 
describing  the  exciting  toil  of  mountain  fishing,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

What  matter  (tu  a  minute  philosopher  at  Icust)  if,  after  two 
kours  of  such  enjoyment  as  that,  he  goes  down  a^iiin  into  the 
world  of  man  with  empty  creel,  or  with  a  dozen  ])ouii<Iers  and 
two-pounderu,  shorter,  gamer,  and  reUder-fleshed  than  ever  came 
out  of  Thames  or  Kennett  ?  What  matter  ?  If  he  has  not  caught 
them,  he  might  have  caught  them ;  he  ha:*  been  catching  them 
in  imagination  all  the  wav  up  ;  and  if  he  be  a  minute  philoso- 
pher ho  holds  that  there  is  no  falser  proverb  than  that  devil's 
beatitude  :  '*  Blessed  is  ho  who  expecteth  nothing;:,  for  he  shall 
not  be  disappointed."  Say,  rather,  Blessed  is  he  who  expect- 
eth everything,  for  he  enjoys  everything  once  at  least :  and  if  it 
fiedls  out  true,  twice  also. 

Another  mark  of  Mr.  Kingsley 's  writing  is  a  certain 
genial  rambling  which  we  like  well  enough  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  bear  a  grudge  for 
the  sake  of  its  imitators.  The  author  of  these  essays  has 
indirectly  given  occasion  for  weaker  writers  to  inflict  much 
dreary  incoherence  on  makind ;  and  we  are  kept  from  re- 
senting it  only  by  a  rooted  objection  to  extending  the 
principle  of  consequential  responsibility,  and  by  remember- 
ing that  the  writers  in  question  would  have  gone  astray 
in  blind  imitation  of  some  other  model  if  this  had  been 
wanting.  The  rambling  tendency  is  perhaps  most  in  place 
when  Mr.  Kingsley  f;on ducts  us  across  France  **  from  ocean 
to  sea,"  I.  e,,  from  Biarritz  to  Cette ;  and  flashes  before 
us  in  rapid  succession  visions  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the 
Pyrenees,  shining  out  from  under  a  lifting  cloud,  the  pecul- 
iar chilly  hurricane  of  Provence  known  as  the  mistral. 
Also  he  tell  us,  as  one  having  authority,  what  we  must  be- 
lieve and  what  we  need  not  Iwlieve  of  the  things  to  be  seen  i 
and  heard  of  in  those  parts.  One  modern  fact  of  which  he 
is  positive  is  that  the  town  of  Narbonne  is  "  of  a  filth  un- 
speakable." That  being  so,  we  choose  to  believe,  whether 
we  may  or  not,  in  the  legendary  Narbonne  whereof  Victor 
Hugo  fells  us  in  the  "  f^egendo  des  Sifecles."  For  as  Char- 
lemagne came  back  from  Spain,  sad  at  the  loss  of  Roland 


and  his  peers,  he  looked  and  saw  a  strong  city  on  a  fcilL 
all  bright  with  metal-roofed  towers,  and  on  the  donjoa  in 
the  midst  a  diamond  like  the  sun.  And  he  called  on  hit 
vassals  and  men  of  war  one  after  the  other  to  go  up  and 
take  the  city,  and  possess  it  for  their  reward  ;  bat.  one  was 
weary,  another  was  sick,  another  said  he  would  filin  be 
back  in  a  land  where  men  eat  bread,  and  another  had 
possessions  tmou^h  elsewhere.  Then  Charlemagne  spoke 
in  his  wrath,  and  bade  them  go  home  for  a  crew  of  false 
cowards ;  and  the  hertlsmen  far  out  in  the  woods  deemed 
that  it  thundered.  But  then  came  forth  from  the  ranks  a 
young  man  whom  they  called  Aymerillot,  and  betonght  the 
king  for  the  gift  no  man  would  take :  — 

Je  viens  vous  demander  ce  dont  uas  un  no  veut : 
L'honneur  d'dtre,  6  mon  roi,  si  I)ieu  ne  m'abandonne, 
L'hommc  dont  on  dira:  C'est  luiqui  prit  Narbonne. 

And  when  the  king  asked  his  name,  he  said  he  was  Aymerr, 
a  poor  landless  bachelor :  — 

Deux  liards  couvriraient  fort  bicn  toutes  mes  tenres, 
Mais  tout  le  grand  ciel  bleu  nVmplirait  pas  mon  cceur. 
J'entrerai  dans  Narbonne  et  jo   serai  vainqucur. 
Aj)rfes,  je  chatierai  les  raillenrs,  s'il  en  rcste. 

So  the  light  came  back  to  Charlemagne's  face,  and  he  sud, 
**  Go,  my  son  :  "  and  the  next  day  Aymer^  took  Narboniw. 
Mr.  Kingsley  will  pardon  us  for  a  digression  on  which  m 
should  not  have  ventured  without  the  precedent  farnithed 
by  his  own  n^ferences  to  Napier,  and  which  is  so  far  to  the 
purpose  that  it  shows  some  poetry  in  the  past  of  Narbonne 
to  set  off  against  its  evil  smells  in  the  present. 

Any  mountaineer  who  wants  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Mr 
Kingsley  may  find  a  very  pretty  one  in  the  **  Clialk-Streem 
Studies,"  where  the  author  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mount <ain-hating  friend  all  the  disagreeable  and  irreTerent 
things  he  could  think  of.  These  are  not  meant  to  call  forth 
serious  answers,  and  we  offer  none ;  but  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  any  Englishman,  ** jolly  honest  fellow" 
though  he  may  be,  who  *'  follows  his  first  instinct  on  seeing 
a  snow  alp,"  and  attempts  by  the  light  of  nature  **  to  scram- 
ble up  ii  and  smoke  his  cigar  upon  the  top,"  will  probably 
look  back  on  the  experiment,  if  there  is  any  of  him  left  to 
look  l)ack,  with  a  cousiderablv  increased  respect  fur  **  those 
abominable  stone-heaps."  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
accept  this  last  phrase  in  a  limited  application.  The  mort 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  glaciers  can  desire  no  better  name 
for  the  moraines. 

Coming  down  from  above  the  superior  limit  of  hnmii 
habitation  to  the  inferior  limit,  where  man  contrives  to 
maintain  dry  land  below  the  sea-level,  we  have  still  IB 
notice  the  very  interesting  paiK-r  on  the  Fens.  Whatever 
the  mountaineers  may  say,  M.r.  Kingsley  has  at  an^  nit 
secured  the  good-will  of  the  fen  men  by  his  deacriptioo  d 
their  work :  — 

No  one  has  ever  seen  a  fen-bank  break  without  honoring  thi 
stern  quiet  temper  which  there  is  in  these  men,  when  the  noA 
caster  i*  howling  above,  the  spring-tide  roaring  outaide,  ill 
brimming  tide-way  lapping  np  to  the  dyke-top,  or  flyinjf  ovcfi* 
sheets  of  sprav  ;  when  round  the  one  fatal  thread  which  is  trick* 
lin;;  over  the  dyke  —or  worse,  through  some  forgotten  rat's  bok 
in  its  side  —  hundreds  of  men  are  clustered,  withont  tnmaK 
without  complaint,  marshalled  under  their  cmplovers,  fightiH 
the  brute  powers  of  nature,  not  for  their  employers^  sake  aM 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  year's  labor  and  their  own  jesrt 
bread.  The  bheep  have  been  driven  off  the  land  below ;  ik 
cattle  Btanil  ranged  shivering  on  high  dvkcs  inland  ;  they  will  be 
saved  in  punts,  if  the  worst  befall,  out  a  hundred  spades 
wielded  by  practised  hands,  cannot  stop  that  tiny  rat-hole.  Til 
trickle  l>ecomes  a  rush  —  the  rush  a  roaring:  waterfall  Th 
dyke-top  trembles  —  irives.  The  men  make  cfibrts,  despenft 
danj^erous,  as  of  Miilors  in  a  wreck,  withfagota,  hurdles,  ss^ 
turf:  but  the  bank  will  break ;  and  slowly  they  draw  off;  soil* 
but  uncomplaining;  beaten,  but  not  conquered.  A  new  cij 
rises  amonj;  them.  Up.  to  save  yonder  sluice ;  that  will^ 
yonder  lode ;  that  again  yonder  farm ;  that  again  aome  oo* 
lode,  some  other  farm,  far  baek  inland,  but  guessed  at  ia«5«J 
by  men  who  have  studied  from  their  youth,  ai  the  necesaflj 
their  existence,  the  labyrinthine  drainage  of  lands  which  •»» 
below  the  water  level,  and  where  the  inner  lands,  in  many  tfM 
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are  lower  still  than  those  ontside.  So  ther  hurry  away  to  the 
nearest  farm  ;  the  teams  are  harnessed,  the  wagons  filled,  and 
drawn  down  and  emptied  ;  the  beer-cans  go  round  cheerily,  and 
the  men  work  with  a  sort  of  savage  joy  at  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing, if  not  all,  and  stop  the  sluice  on  which  so  much  depends. 
As  ror  the  outer  land,  it  is  gone  past  hope  ;  through  the  breach 
pours  a  roarine  salt  cataract,  digging  out  a  hole  on  the  inside  of 
the  bank,  whtcn  remains  as  a  deep  sullen  pond  for  years  to  come. 
Hundreds,  thousands  of  pounds  are  lost  already,  past  all  hope. 
Be  it  so,  then.  At  the  next  neap,  perhaps,  they  will  be  able  to 
mend  the  dyke,  and  pump  the  water  out ;  and  begin  again,  beaten 
but  not  conquered,  the  same  everlasting  fight  with  wind  and 
wave  which  their  forefathers  have  waged  for  now  eight  hundred 
years. 

This  passage  being  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  best  manner,  we  may 
fitly  conclude  wiUi  it.  There  are  other  things,  indeed, 
wfaiich  tempt  us  to  say  something  of  them :  especially  his 
jabilation,  entitled  "  A  Charm  of  Birds,"  over  the  spring 
song  of  the  birds  in  the  country,  in  which  he  protests 
stoutly  against  the  arrogance  of  featherless  bipeds  who 
disparage  the  wits  of  feathered  bipeds  by  the  name  of  '*  in- 
stinct." But  it  must  suffice  to  have  put  the  reader  on  the 
track. 


TOO  CAREFUL  BY   HALF. 

We  were  a  party  of  four  —  four  workingmen  —  two  of 
us  engaged  in  the  works  of  Culvert  Brothers,  engine  mak- 
ers, of  Grubtown,  and  the  other  two  emploved'in  the  fac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Staples  and  Company,  of  the  same  place. 
We  had  all  four  managed,  with  some  difficulty,  to  get  our 
yearly  holiday  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  same  time,  and  nad  ar- 
ranged to  make  a  walking  expedition  through  the  Lake 
Country,  by  way  both  of  getting  a  present  enjoyment,  and 
also  of  laying  up  a  pleasant  memory  to  look  back  to  in  afler 
years.  We  meant,  besides  going  through  the  Lake  Country, 
to  get  a  sniff  of  the  sea,  by  visiting  the  little  coasttown  of 
Allonby.  Before  saying  anything  about  our  excursion, 
however,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  I  should  here  set 
down  our  names.  Our  party,  then,  consisted  of  Matthew 
Moonside  and  John  Barnacle  — '  they  were  the  two  in  the 
employ  of  Culvert  Brothers — George  Entwistle  and  my- 
self, Gideon  Crook,  at  your  service. 

And  now  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  something  at 
starting  about  the  first- mentioned  member  of  our  little 
party,  Matthew  Moonside,  namely.  Well,  he  was  just 
simply  the  most  remarkable  man,  of  his  position,  in  all 
Grubtown,  a  large  place,  with  plenty  of  clever  fellows  liv- 
ing in  it  He  was  a  mechanical  genius,  and  had  given  so 
many  proofs  of  his  ability  in  that  line,  that  he  had  got  quite 
a  reputation  all  about  the  town,  and  farther  off,  too ;  while 
with  his  employers  he  stood  as  high  as  might  be  expected 
of  a  man  who,  by  the  improvements  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  working  of  their  machinery,  had  saved  them 
first  and  last  a  powerful  deal  of  money.  Indeed,  he  was 
always  inventing,  always  making  contrivances  which  saved 
time  and  labor,  striking  out  something  new  and  original 
perpetually. 

And  yet  with  all  this,  and  although  his  inventions  were 
invariably  of  a  most  practical  and  rational  sort,  he  was 
himself  in  his  manner  of  life  the  very  most  unpractical, 
absent-minded,  eccentric  fellow  that  you  would  meet  with 
anywhere.  He  really  seemed  to  live  in  the  clouds  —  we 
who  were  his  intimates  used  to  corrupt  his  name  into 
**  Mooney  "  —  and  half  his  time  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
to  know  what  he  was  doing,  which  led  to  nis  getting  into 
the  queerest  scrapes  and  difficulties  imaginable.  With  all 
this,  he  was  the  most  affectionate  and  winning  fellow.  I 
wish  1  knew  how  to  draw,  that  I  might  do  a  likeness  of  his 
handsome  face,  with  that  far-off  look  about  the  eyes,  which 
some  of  those  who  knew  him  best  used  often  to  comment 
upon. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  this  absent-mindedness  and  wool- 
gathering habit  of  Mooney 's  would  have  mattered  much 
more,  and  done  him  much  greater  injury,  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened that  he  was  always  tended  and  looked  afler  by  the 
moat  loving  and  afifectionate  wife  that  ever  any  man  had. 


I  don't  suppose  that  Moonside  quite  knew  what  that  woman 
was  to  him,  though  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
was  veiT  fond  and  proud  of  her.  Still  I  don't  think  —  be- 
cause of  that  very  absent-mindedness  of  his  —  that  he  was 
fully  aware  how  much  better  his  house  was  looked  after, 
and  his  children  cared  for,  than  were  the  houses  and  chil- 
dren of  most  of  hb  friends  and  associates.  The  fact  is, 
that  his  wife,  besides  being  naturally  a  good  manager  and 
a  sensible  woman,  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated 
her  husband,  believinz  in  him  in  spite  of  his  queer  ways, 
and  loving  him  with  all  her  heart.  I  shall  never  forget,  on 
tlie  morning  of  our  starting  on  our  excursion,  the  state  that 
this  same  Janet  Moonside  was  in  about  parting  from 
Matthew.  She  entreated  all  of  us  to  be  very  careful  of 
<*  her  Matthew,"  though  for  this  there  was  little  necessity, 
George  Entwutle  and  myself — not  to  mention  Moonside'i 
more  intimate  friend  and  companion,  John  Barnacle  —  all 
setting  a  high  value  on  Moonside,  as,  indeed,  everybody 
did  who  knew  him  at  all  well.  It  was  quite  early  morning 
still  when  we  eot  under  way,  all  waving  our  hats  and  call- 
ing out  »*good-by"  to  our  fHend's  wife,  she  ^vin^  direc- 
tions to  ^oney'up  to  the  very  last,  and  loading  him  with 
provisions  enough  for  a  journey  across  the  Desert  I  no- 
ticed, too,  that  after  we  nad  all  left,  she  called  back  John 
Barnacle,  and  seemed  to  be  impressing  on  him  something 
very  particular  indeed. 

The  members  of  our  little  party  all  got  on  very  comfort- 
ably and  well  together  during  the  earl)r  part  of  our  excur- 
sion, and  all  seemed  for  a  time  to  promise  most  favorably. 
It  was  not  till  we  had  been  travelling  together  some  little 
time  that  any  interruption  to  the  cordiahty  which  existed 
between  us  appeared  to  threaten,  and  when  it  did  so  the 
interruption  seemed  likely  to  come  from  the  quarter  from 
which,  of  all  others,  it  might  have  been  the  least  antici- 
pated. There  appeared,  in  short,  a  likelihood  of  some- 
thing almost  approaching  to  discord,  arising  between 
Matthew  Moonsiae  and  his  friend  John  Barnacle. 

It  was  one  of  the  especial  characteristics  of  our  friend 
Mooney,  and  it  was  no  doubt  one  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  his  inventiveness  and  thoughtfulness,  that 
he  would  at  times  take  a  fancy  for  being  alone,  and  getting 
away  for  awhile  fiom  all  his  companions,  be  they  who  they 
might.  On  general  occasions,  Mooney  was  sociable  enough, 
and  as  fond  of  smoking  his  pipe,  and  having  a  chat  with 
his  friends,  as  anybody,  but  at  other  times  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  positive  necessity  of  being  alone,  I  had  never  any 
doubt  that  this  was  not  because  of  any  unsocial  thing  in  his 
nature,  but  because  of  his  wanting  to  think  quietly  over 
those  inventions  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  which  his 
head  was  always  full.    Indeed,  all  his  companions  were 


was 
ready  to  fall  into  this  mood  of  his  in  a  general' way ;  but  on 
this  occasion  there  was  an  exception,  and  it  was  furnished 
by  no  other  than  the  above-mentioned  John  Barnacle. 
There  never  was  anything  like  the  way  in  which  during 
this  journey  of  ours  he  stuck  to  our  friend  Moonside.  He 
never  left  him,  and  if  by  chance  Mooney  did  succeed  for  a 
short  time  in  getting  away  from  his  companionship  —  for 
it  very  soon  became  evident,  both  to  Entwistle  and  myself, 
that  Mooney  did  sometimes  make  strenuous  efforts  to  get 
away  from  his  friend  —  Barnacle  would  complain  in  die 
most  serious  manner  of  Moons^ide's  unsociableness,  and 
hold  himself  up  as  a  martyr  because  of  it.  It  was  not  long,' 
however,  in  becoming  evident  who  was  the  real  martyr  m 
their  case.  They  used  both  —  Matthew  Moonside  on  the 
one  part,  and  John  Barnacle  on  the  other  —  to  come  to  me 
with  their  complaints. 

'*It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,**  says  Moonside  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  confiaence  to  me  on  this  subject, 
made  while  we  were  walking  up  and  down  the  little  lawn 
in  front  of  our  quarters  at  Allonby,  **  but  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me,  get  away  from  our  friend  Barnacle  for  so  much 
as  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  No  doubt  he's  a  very  good  fel- 
low, and  he  and  I  are  close  friends,  and  have  been  so  for 
years ;  but  really  one  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
He  never  leaves  me  alone,  and  I  want  to  be  alone  some- 
times in  order  to  think  out  several  important  matters  con- 
nected with  that  patent  which  I  want  to  take  out,  and  all 
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the  details  of  which  I  had  intended  to  get  thoroughly  hold 
of  in  the  coarse  of  this  holiday  of  ours.  The  way  in  which 
he  sticks  to  me  amounts  to  a  positive  annoyance." 

*M*m  quite  sure/*  says  I,  "that  he  has  no  intention  of 
annoying  you." 

'*  I  dare  say  not,"  replies  Moonside,  **  but  he  does,  never- 
theless. It  actually  seems,  only  of  course  I  know  that  can- 
not be,  as  if  he  was  watching  me.  Why,  I  can  see  him  at 
the  window  now;  he  is  pretending  to  examine  the  pros- 
pect, but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  1  am  the  real  object  of 
his  scrutiny,  ril  try  and  give  him  the  slip  though,"  con- 
tinued Mooney  ;  **  Til  go  through  the  house  and  out  at  the 
back  door,  and  so  eet  to  the  beach  by  a  roundabout  way, 
but  vou*ll  see  he'll  be  afler  me  lon^  before  I  can  get  there." 
He  had  hardly  disappeared  through  the  house  when 
down  comes  l^arnacle  from  his  post  of  observation. 

"  What's  become  of  Moonside  ? "  cries  he,  directly  he 
gets  within  my  hearing. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  I  replied,  willing  to  assist  our 
scientific  friend's  escape.  '*  He's  about  somewhere,  I  sup- 
pose." 

**  What  a  fellow  he  is,"  says  Barnacle,  with  an  air  of 
intense  vexation.  '*  He's  always  getting  away  like  this 
just  when  one  wants  him.     Most  annoying,  really." 

"  He'll  be  here  again  presently,"  I  said.  "  What  do  you 
want  with  him  ?  " 

**It's  something  very  particular  I  [want  to  talk  to  him 
about." 
"  Well,  but  won't  it  keep  ?  " 

"  No,  it  won't  keep."  And  olT  he  bolted  without  wait- 
ing for  another  word  on  my  part ;  and  soon  after,  lookinri: 
down  towards  the  beach,  1  saw  that  Barnacle  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  point.  He  had  got  hold  of  his  prey,  and 
was  sticking  to  him  as  close  as  ever. 

One  day  Mooney  came  to  me  almost  desperate. 
"I  really  don't  think  I  can  stand  this  any  longer,"  he 
ffroaned.  '*  You've  no  conception  what  Barnacle  is.  I 
had  no  conception  of  it  myself  till  now.  Up  to  the  time  of 
our  starting  on  this  expedition  he  had  never  gone  on  in 
this  way.  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him,  of  course,  both 
when  we  were  at  the  factory  and  at  other  times,  but  noth- 
ing like  this.  You  saw  yourself  how  he  pursued  me  the 
other  day  when  I  got  away  to  the  beach  by  the  back  way. 
Well,  that's  only  a  specimen.  The  beach  is  an  open  sort 
of  place,  and  there's  not  much  chance  of  keeping  out  of 
sight,  though  I  have  tried  among  the  rockH  round  the  north 
point  often  enough,  but  the  other  day  I  did  f^et  away  and 
made  for  a  little  wood  up  the  country  which  I  had  observed, 
and  where  I  thought  I  mi<;ht  hide  to  some  purpose,  and  get 
an  opportunity  of  developing  some  plans  for  a  wool-carding 
machine,  which  I  had  been  thinking  over  lately.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  had  been  in  my  hiding-place  about  half  an 
hour ;  I  had  got  all  my  papers  scattered  round  me,  and 
with  my  writing-case  and  instruments  was  fairly  at  work, 
when  I  heard,  suddenly,  a  rustling  among  the  leaves,  and, 
looking  round,  there  was  Barnacle's  gnnning  face  —  for 
the  provoking  part  of  it  is  that  he's  always  in  a  good 
humor  —  hemmed  in  by  a  framework  of  boughs,  and  wear- 
ing an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  self-complacency  and 
trmmph.  There  was  an  end  of  my  calculations.  All  my 
ideas  were  put  to  flight  by  that  invariable  formula  of  his, 

*  What  a  fellow  you  are  !     I've  been  looking;  for  vou  every- 
where.'" o       .  ^ 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  but  poor  Mooney  took  it  in 
a  very  different  way. 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  number 
of  letters  of  importance  to  write,  besides  all  sorts  of  calcu- 
lations which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make,  and  all  these 
things  require  that  I  should  be  alone." 

"  Why  don't  you  lock  yourself  up  in  your  bedroom  ?  " 
I  asked,  thinking  I  had  hit  upon  a  solution  of  my  friend's 
difficulties. 

"  Ikdroom  !  "  he  echoed.  "  That's  the  most  hopeless 
place  of  all.  I've  tried  it,  and  before  I've  been  there  five 
minutes,  he  is  outside  the  door  with  the  usual  exclamation, 

*  What  a  fellow  you  are  ! '  and  then  he  goes  on  telling  me 
what  a  fine  day  it  is,  and  how  my  holiday  will  do  me  no 


good,  if  I  don't  keep  out  of  doors ;  and  even  if  I  get  him  to 
promise  me  half  an  hour's  peace,  I  feel  entirely  unable  to 
settle  to  mv  work,  because  I  know  he  won't  keep  his  prom- 
ise —  an<l  he  doesn't. 

**  Wliy,  even  a  bathing-machine,"  continued  my  unfort- 
unate friend,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  ''is  not  a  safe  re- 
treat, though  you  would  naturally  suppose  it  would  be.  He 
either  takes  another,  as  soon  as  he  sees  me  go  into  one,  or 
else  he  sits  upon  the  steps  of  mine,  and  at  brief  intervali 
rattles  at  the  door,  and  roars  out,  '  Don't  you  stop  in  the 
water  too  long,  or  you'll  get  a  chill ; '  or  reminds  me  that 
the  coast  shelves  down  very  suddenly  here,  and  that  I  can'c 
swim. 

**  That  bathing-machine  failure  was  a  j^rcat  disappoint- 
ment to  me,"  Mooney  went  on,  **  for  I'd  great  hopes  of  it  at 
first,  and  one  day,  afler  telling  the  proprietor  not  to  hony 
me,  and  promising  to  pay  him  double  time  for  the  machine, 
I  shut  myself  up  in  one,  intending  only  to  remain  in  the 
water  about  a  minute,  come  out  agiiin,  get  my  clothes  op, 
and  set  myself  quietly  to  work.  Would  you  believe  it, 
that  fellow  had  been  on  the  watch  as  usual,  had  observed 
how  short  a  time  I  stayed  in  the  water,  and  when  he  con- 
sidered I  had  been  long  enough  to  have  finished  dressing, 
began  to  batter  at  the  door  with  all  his  might  At  first,  u 
the  sea  was  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  I  thought  I  might 
pretend  not  to  hear  him ;  but  that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  *1 
say,'  ho  bellows,  *  what  a  long  time  you  are.  You're  not 
taken  ill,  are  vou  ?  '  *  No,'  1  roared, '  nothing  of  the  sort' 
For  awhile,  I  thought  I'd  got  rid  of  him  afler  that,  but  in  a 
minute  or  two  he  was  at  the  door  again.  *  I  know  what  it 
is,'  he  nays ;  *  you've  got  your  socks  wet,  and  can't  pull 
them  on.  It's  happened  to  me  often.  I'll  toll  vou  whit 
you  do,'  he  screeclie:*,  for  the  noise  made  by  the  wavei 
made  anything  less  inaudible ;  *  don't  attempt  to  get  then 
on,  but  slip  on  your  boots  without  them.  They'll  soon  get 
dry  in  the  sun.' 

»*  The  bathing-machine,"  continued  Mooney,  *«  was  na 
goo<l  at  all,  nor  anything  else.  Why,  one  day  I  actoallr 
got  into  a  cave,  which  I  had  obterved  from  the  sea,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  was  under  water  at  high  tide,  and  ea- 
sconcing  myself,  with  my  books  and  papers,  on  a  ledge  ^ 
rock,  which  was  high  and  dry,  thougnt  that  I  was  siie  il 
anv  rate  for  six  hours.  Al>surd !  I  had  not  been  that 
half  an  hour,  when  a  boat  appeared  at  the^  mouth  of  iW 
cavern,  with  Barnacle,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  uttiij 
at  the  stern.  '  All  right,'  he  cried ;  <  you're  saved  1  imp 
in.  Luckily  enough,  1  was  on  the  cliff  opposite  that 
amusing  myself  with  my  telescope,  and  I  saw  you  go  iiJJ 
the  cave,  juht  before  the  tide  turned.  I've  made  all  tb 
haste  I  couM,  and,  thank  goodness,  have  arrived  in  ti»e» 
save  you.'  It  was  in  vain  tliat  I  explained  that  I  was  qai» 
safe  on  my  perch,  and  rather  liked  the  idea  of  stopfw; 
there.  He  would  hear  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  1  «» 
obliged  to  get  into  the  beat  and  abandon  mv  retreat,  « 
Barnacle  would  only  allow  me  to  etay  on  condition  thitk* 
and  the  boat  and  the  boatman  should  remain  toa 

"  I  think,  however,  I've  hit  upon  a  plan,"  Mooney  «« 
on  after  a  short  pausi*,  »*  which  will  give  me  a  few  hoonl| 
myself,  and  that  will  be  enough  for  mv  present  purpM^I 
shall  want  your  help  and  Entwistle's  though,  in  carrjio^i 
out.  I  have  hired  a  dog-cart,  and  am  goin^  to  drive  c^ 
to-morrow  morning  to  a  village  about  nine  miles  off,  wfc* 
I  intend  to  spend  the  day,  not  coming  back  till  quite jtf 
in  the  evening.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  gettii^oBP 
have  arranged  to  make  an  early  start,  but  I  don't  M^ 
cure  of  Barnacle's  not  being  on  the  watch,  and  I  ^M' Jj 
to  keep  him  engaged  somehow  or  other,  till  I  am  fiurly* 
I  shall  direct  my  driver  to  have  everything  ready,  aid  ft; 
put  the  horse  into  the  vehicle  in  the  coacn-house,  oot  • 
sight.  We  <an  get  into  the  dog-cart  in  the  coach-hsj*j 
have  the  doors  opened  only  at  the  last  moment,  and  tWi 
make  a  bolt  of  it."  ,   .    Li 

I  promised  Mooney  that  I  would  afford  him  all  the  hf 
I  could,  thou^rh  I  own  that  I  felt  considerable  misgin^ 
as  to  my  chances  of  beinir  of  any  use. 

Well,  next  morning,  Kiitwistle  and  I,  haying  fint J* 
Moonside  safelv  secreted  in  the  coach-houMy  golholi' 
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Baroacle,  who,  early  as  it  was,  was  up  and  stirring,  and 
drawing  him  to  the  front  door  of  the  house  —  he  wouldn't 
come  any  farther —  made  a  proposal  to  him  that  we  should 
all  three  go  out  fishing  in  the  bay.  I  knew  that  Barnacle 
was  fond  of  sea-fishing,  and  thought  that,  by  this  means, 
we  should  have  at  least  some  chance  of  tempting  him  out 
of  the  house. 

'*  And  Moonside  ?  "  he  asked,  ait  once. 

''  Well,  you  know,  he's  but  a  bad  sailor,"  I  replied,  "  and 
wouldn't  enjoy  it.  We  could  leave  him  here  to  his  own 
devices." 

'*  Leave  him  to  his  own  devices !  "  replied  Barnacle,  in  a 
voice  of  dismay.  "  Oh  dear,  no  I  that  would  never  do  — 
never  do  at  all  I  " 

"  Never  do  ?  "  I  repeated,  *♦  and  why  not  ?  Tell  me,"  I 
continued,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  emancipate 
my  unhappy  friend,  **  don't  you  think  that  a  man  —  and 
especially  a  man  like  Moonside,  whose  mind  is  always  full 
of  all  sorts  of  big  schemes  —  sometimes  likes  to  be  alone  ? 
Don't  you  think  you  might  leave  him  to  himself  occasion- 
ally for  a  little  while  ?  " 

'*  Leave  him  to  himself!"  echoed  Barnacle,  looking  at 
me  with  an  air  of  great  consternation.  "Leave  him  to 
himself !  —  but  what's  that  ?  "  he  cried,  in  the  same  breath ; 
and,  turning  about,  he  rushed  through  the  house  into  the 
yard  at  the  back,  from  which  region  the  most  infernal  noise 
and  clatter  conceivable  was  at  tnis  moment  proceeding. 

I  cast  one  despairing  look  at  Entwistle,  and  then  we 
both  ran  off  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  came. 
Their  origin  was  soon  explained.  That  elaborate  precau- 
tion of  poor  Mooney's,  of  having  the  horse  put  into  the 
dog-cart  in  the  coach-house,  had  entirely  defeated  itself. 
The  place  was  of  small  dimensions,  and  encumbered  with 
all  sorts  of  objects,  which  had  been  stowed  away  there  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  so  that  only  a  very  narrow  space  was 
lefl,  through  which  the  vehicle  containing  our  friend  and 
the^  driver  had  to  be  steered,  in  order  to  reach  the  yard  in 
which  the  building  was  situated.  The  horse,  which  was  a 
young  one,  had  jumped  aside  at  starting,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  jamming  tne  conveyance  to  which  it  was  attached 
between  a  plough,  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  coach- 
house, and  a  cart  on  the  other,  straightway  proceeded  to 
indulge  in  a  series  of  rearings  and  flounderings,  which  had 
produced  those  sounds  of  stamping  and  clattering  which 
nad  caught  the  attention  of  the  vigilant  Barnacle. 

The  animal  was  soon  reduced  to  order,  and  the  dog-cart 
speedily  extricated  and  brought  out  into  the  yard  ;  but, 
alas!  for  poor  Mooney's  deeply-laid  scheme!  Barnacle 
was  up  in  the  back  seat  of  the  vehicle  almost  before  it  was 
fairly  out  of  the  coach-house.  Poor  Mooney  cast  one  de- 
spairing glance  at  us  as  he  listened  to  his  friend's  expostu- 
lations. 

"  What  had  he  been  about  to  do  ?  Where  was  he  going, 
without  telling  anybody?  It  should  not  be,  however. 
That  horse  was  obviously  dangerous.  He  (Barnacle)  knew 
something  of  the  management  of  horses,  and  out  of  that 
jrard  they  should  not  stir  unless  he  went  with  them, ' 
mounted  there  on  the  back  seat,  ready  to  jump  down  on 
any  emergency,  and  run  to  the  animal's  head." 

Of  course,  he  carried  his  point,  and  remained  on  his 
perch.  As  the  dog-cart  drove  off,  he  turned  round  and 
winked  at  us  who  stayed  behind,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
which  was  exasperating  in  the  extreme. 

When  they  came  back,  late  in  the  evening,  Barnacle  pro- 
nounced that  they  had  had  a  most  delightful  excursion,  but 
poor  Mooney  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  One 
would  have  thought  that  tnis  was  to  be  the  climax  of  the. 
jjersecution  which  our  friend  was  destined  to  endure  from 
3ds  companion's  affectionate  adherence,  but  it  was  not; 
'  worse  was  to  come. 

After  we  had  stayed  a  little  while  at  Allonby,  we  set  off 
«H>n  our  return  journey,  making  our  way  towards  home 
hrough  a  different  portion  of  the  Lake  Cfountry  from  that 
jr  which  we  had  travelled  when  outward  bound. 
One  reason  of  our  takipg  the  direction  which  we  chose 
as,  that  we  might  pay  a  visit  at  the  hou^e  of  a  certain 
'  >•  and  Mrs.  Thorneycrofl,  who  had  an  estate  in  a  beauti- 


ful part  of  the  country,  not  far  from  Ulswater.  Mr.  Thorn- 
eycrofl was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Culvert  Brothers, 
though  his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  business,  and  he 
and  his  wife,  who  had  always  bad  a  high  opinion  of  Moon- 
side's  abilities,  had  insisted,  when  they  heard  of  the  excur- 
sion which  he  was  going  to  make  in  the  Lake  District, 
that  he  and  his  friends  should  spend  a  night  or  two  at 
their  house.  Mrs.  Thorneycroft  had,  moreover,  —  as  I 
heard  afterwards,  —  intimated  to  our  ingenious  friend,  that 
there  was  a  point  connected  with  certain  improvements  in 
the  house  about  which  she  wished  to  consult  him,  and  as  to 
which  he  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion. 
She  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  that  what  she  had  m  con- 
templation was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
surprise  for  Mr.  Thorneycrofl. 

We  found  ourselves  quite  in  clover  at  Lakeside,  which 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Thorneycrofl's  place.  Everything 
was  good  and  well-arranged  about  the  place,  our  quarters 
were  delightful,  and  the  eatins  and  drinking  unexception- 
able ;  so  that  we  all  enjoyea  ourselves  immensely  —  all, 
that  is,  except  friend  Barnacle,  who  now  found  it  much 
more  difficult  than  he  had  previously  done  to  keep  his 
companion  Moonside  in  view.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  position  occupied  by  our  ingenious  friend 
in  the  estimation  of  our  entertainers  was  very  different 
from  that  accorded  to  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn- 
eycroft were  perfectly  kind  and  hospitable  to  every  one  of 
us,  and  in  all  things  looked  afler  our  comforts,  and  even 
our  enjoyments.  Still  it  was  Moonside  whom  they  evi- 
dently wanted,  and  it  was  for  his  sake  that  all  the  other 
members  of  the  party  were  made  welcome.  To  Entwistle 
and  myself  this  seemed  only  natural,  and  we  fell  into  the 
arrangement  quite  easily;  but  Barnacle  did  not  a  bit 
relish  so  great  a  difference  being  made  between  him  and 
his  mate,  and,  above  all,  did  not  like  the  occasional  sepa- 
ration which  took  place  between  them,  when  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft would  carry  Moonside  off  to  look  at  his  outbuildings, 
and  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  they  might  be  more  con- 
veniently arranged;  or  when  Mrs.  Thorneycroft  would 
lay  claim  to  a  share  of  the  engineer's  attention  for  her  own 
schemes,  and  especially  for  that  one  as  to  which  she  had 
originally  applied  to  him  for  advice. 

n  was  in  connection  with  this  last,  that  circumstances 
occurred  which  at  last  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  led 
to  a  regular  quarrel  between  the  two  friends. 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  had  kept  our  man  of  genius  to  himself 
during  the  whole  morning  of  the  second  day  of  our  stay  at 
Lakeside,  consulting  him  about  the  construction  of  a  sort 
of  rude  lifl,  for  conveying  hay  and  com  up  into  a  kind  of 
granary,  which  was  above  the  stables,  where  all  such 
stores  were  kept.  He  kept  him,  in  fact,  so  long,  that  Mrs. 
Thorneycroft,  who  had  her  own  scheme,  which  she  was 
bent  on  carrying  into  execution,  at  last  became  impatient, 
and,  aided  and  abetted  by  her  sister,  fairly  carried  Moon- 
side off  firom  the  stable-yard,  where  he  had  been  victimized 
by  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  and  insisted  on  his  accompanying 
her  sister  and  herself  into  the  house  forthwith. 

*'  And  mind,"  the  lady  said,  <*  nobody  else  is  to  come  at 
all,  because  we  are  going  to  consult  abiout  something  very 
mysterious." 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled, 
and  the  lady,  who  was  pretty,  and  completely  spoiled  by 
her  husband,  was  allowed  to  nave  her  way. 

Mrs.  Thorneycroft's  project  was  on  a  very  grand  scale, 
and  took  quite  a  long  time  to  explain. 

**  You  see  this  dining-table,  Mr.  Moonside?"  she  said. 
They  were  standing  before  one  of  circular  shape,  the 
centre  of  which  remained  always  the  same;  the  table, 
when  it  had  to  be  enlarged,  having  additional  pieces  — 
each  a  segment  of  a  circle  —  added  all  round  its  outer  cir- 
cumference. The  room  in  which  the  table  stood  was  a 
very  handsome  one,  of  a  square  shape,  and  communicating 
witn  a  splendid  conservatory,  full  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  plants. 

"  You  see  this  dining-table,"  repeated  Mrs.  Thorneycrofl. 
<*  It  is  nothing  as  it  is  but  an  ordinary  round  expanding 
table ;  but  I  want  to  make  it  something  more.    I  want  to 
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have  a  fountain,  a  delicious  trickling  fountain,  coming  out 
of  the  middle  of  it,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  basin, 
with  gold  and  silver  fish  swimming  about  in  it" 

Moonside  did  not  make  any  answer  just  at  first;  but 
first  taking  ofi*  his  coat,  which  we  working  men  are  apt  to 
do  when  we  mean  business  of  any  kind,  he  got  under  the 
table,  and  examined  it  underneath,  and  then  tapped  on 
the  floor,  and  asked  —  still  under  the  table  —  whether 
there  was  a  high  service  of  water  in  the  house.  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  —  still  from  under  the  table 
—  pronounced  that  the  scheme  of  the  table-fountain  was 
entirely  feasible,  and  only  a  question  of  expenoe. 

"  Oh  you  charming  man,"  cried  both  the  ladies  at  once ; 
'*  come  out  at  once  from  under  the  table,  and  tell  us  all  th^ 
particulars  of  how  it*s  to  be  done,  and  whether  it  can  be ' 
nnished  in  time  for  a  dinner-party  which  we  have  arranged 
for  the  second  of  next  month." 

Mooney  completed  his  burvey  of  the  table,  and  coming 
out  from  underneath  it,  with  the  intention  of  answering 
this  question,  saw  —  saw  standing  behind  the  two  ladies, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  countenance  —  his  friend  and  tor- 
mentor, John  Barnacle.  He  had  come  in  through  the 
French  window,  unperceived  by  the  ladies,  who  had  their 
backs  turned  in  that  direction,  and  of  course  unseen  by  his 
friend,  who  was  under  the  table.  He  had  heard  every 
word  that  had  been  gpoken. 

"  So  that*s  your  little  game,  is  it  ?  "  he  says,  smiling 
afTably  ;  '*  you  come  away  for  an  outing  with  your  friends, 
and  then  you  desert  them,  and  come  and  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  the  ladies  —  my  service  to  you  both  —  and  set 
to  work  arranging  fountains  on  dining-tables,  with  fish 
swimming  about  in  basins,  and  what  not,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment.  I've  been  looking 
after  you  all  ihe  morning,  and  at  last  I  saw  you  going  in 
at  the  window,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  come  ailer  you,  and 
see  what  you  were  up  to." 

Now  this  was  a  very  good  fellow,  who  wouldn't  have 
said  anything  to  hurt  any  one  on  any  account,  if  he  had 
known.  Only  he  had  no  power  of  observing  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  agreeable  tj  those  he  was  with  —  not  a  scrap 
of  what  is  called,  I  believe,  among  superior  people,  by  the 
name  of  tact.  He  was  not  long  in  being  made  aware  that 
he  had  put  his  foot  in  it. 

The  lady  of  the  house  gave  him  a  glance  which  was 
enou£;h  to  freeze  the  marrow  in  his  bones,  and  then  turned 
round  upon  poor  Mooney,  who  had  been  so  *^  charming  "  a 
moment  before. 

'* Really,  Mr.  Moonside,"  she  said,  ''this  is  too  bad. 
You  should  keep  your  friends  under  better  control.  The 
whole  essence  of  this  scheme  of  mine  was  that  it  should  be 
kept  entirely  secret.  Now  that  this  person  knows  about 
it.,  it  might  as  well  have  been  told  to  the  town  crier,  and 
I  shall  certainly  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,"  and 
with  that,  and  followed  closely  by  her  sister,  she  swept  out 
of  the  room. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  unfortunate  Barnacle,  looking  afler 
them  in  the  extreniest  bewiUierment  and  dismay,  '*  if  that 
doesn't  beat  everything." 

"  *  Beat  everything,' "  cried  Moonside  angrily,  for  his 
naturally  eciuable  temper  had  at  last  fairly  given  way,  **  I 
think  your  confounded  intrusiveness  and  impertinence 
beat  everything;.  I  have  borne  all  this  too  long.  I  told 
you  this  very  morning  that  you  must  look  afler  yourself 
to-day,  and  not  calculate  on  my  being  with  you.     I  told 

Jrou  that  this  lady  wanted  to  speak  with  me  about  some 
ittle  fancy  of  her  own,  which  she  did  not  want  talked 
about,  and  then  you  come  forcing  yourt^elf  where  you're 
not  wanted,  and  intruding  as  you've  l>een  doing  continually 
ever  since  we  started  on  ihid  expedition.  Ever  since  we 
came  away  from  Grubtown,"  continued  Moonside,  deter- 
mined to  have  it  out  at  last,  *' you've  been  huntini;  and 
pursuini;  me  about,  tormenting  me,  and  m;iking  a  fool  of 
me  ail  the  time.  I  have  never  had  a  moment  to  myself, 
lor  your  following  me  about  and  watching  me,  and  now  at 
last  you've  made  me  ofiend  people  who  have  been  hospita- 
ble and  kind  to  us,  and  made  us  welcome  in  every  way  in 
their  power.     What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?     Are  you  mad, 


or  do  you  want  to  make  me  so  ?  Come,  there  most  be  an 
end  of  all  this.  I  ask  you,  once  more,  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  means  ?  "  asked  Bama- 
cle,  speaking  slowly,  and  not  like  himself. 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

*^  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means,  Matthew  Moonside. 
JuHt  before  we  started  on  this  excursion  of  ours,  year  wife 
—  who's  just  the  lovingest  wife,  and  the  best  that  erer  man 
had  —  she  called  me  anide,  and  she  said  '  John  Barnacle,* 
she  said,  '  thb  is  the  first  time  that  my  Matthew  and  me 
has  been  parted  since  we've  been  married.  You  know 
Matthew  as  well  as  I  do  almost,'  she  said,  'yon  know  what 
he  is,  how  absent  in  his  mind,  how  he's  always  thinking 
and  speculating,  and  not  minding  what  he's  about  along  of 
his  being  altogether  taken  up  with  his  plans,  ind  his  in- 
ventions, and  his  ideas,  of  which  his  brains  are  so  fall,  that 
there's  hardly  room  for  them  all.* " 

Barnacle  went  on  speaking  this  way  auite  unlike  his 
usual  self,  and  Moonside  i^tood  looking  at  nim  in  a  sort  of 
fixed  manner,  which  was  likewise  difierent  from  his  ordi- 
nary absent  ways. 

'* '  Now,'  she  goes  on,  *  so  long  as  Matthew  is  along  of 
me,  and  I'm  able  to  look  afler  him,  and.  take  care  of  mn, 
it's  all  very  well ;  but  now.  when  he's  going  away  from  me, 
I  do  freely  own  that  I'm  uneasy  and  fearful  lest,  in  one  of 
his  absent  fits,  he  should  get  into  some  trouble,  or  fall  into 
some  kind  of  dan«:er ;  and  what  I  want  you  to  do,  John,' 
she  says,  *■  you  b?ing  a  wide -awake,  go-ahead  sort  of  chap, 
is  to  promise  me  that  whatsoever  hapjiens,  and  wheresoever 
you  may  go,  you'll  keep  your  eye  upon  my  Matthew,  and 
never  let  hnn  out  of  your  sight.'  That's  what  she  made 
me  promise,  and  that*s  what  I  did  promise,  and  that's  whsS 
has  led  to  all  that  you  complain  of." 

There  was  a  short  imuse,  during  which  Moonside  still 
continued  to  stare  at  his  friend. 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Janet  gave  you  such  a 
commission  as  that  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes  ;  I  do." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Moonside'i 
consternation  seemed  to  increase  with  every  word  thtf 
Barnacle  uttered. 

»*  Why,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  said  Moonside,  passiag 
his  hand  over  hi.-  forehead.  "  It's  making  me  out  a^cofl- 
tempt ible  creature,  incapable  of  managing  his  own  afiain, 
or  arranging  j>roperly  the  conduct  of  his  life —  a  child,  as 
idiot.     Oh  !  Janet,  Janet,  how  could  you  ?  " 

Barnacle  did  not  answer  just  at  first,  and  Moonside  b^ 
gan  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  in  extreme  distorbaoei 
of  mind,  walking  first  in  one  dii-ectiou  and  then  in  anocbov 
as  if  seeking  some  outlet.  At  last,  with  an  excIamatioDOl 
])ositive  pain,  \w  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  rematsci 
buried  in  thought,  evidently  of  a  most  distressing  kisi 
Barnacle  waited  a  little  while,  looking  uneasily  from  ^am 
to  time  at  his  friend.    ^ 

"  You  are  angry  and  put  out,"  Barnacle  said  at  wA 
**  and  I  can  partly  understand  your  being  so  at  first  "  — 

"  At  first,'  interrupted  Moonside. 

**Yes»,  at  first,"  continued  Barnacle;  "but  not  ate" 
moment's  thought.  If  you  will  try  to  calm  yourself— sfl 
know  you  will,  because  it  is  not  your  nature  to  be  intempj 
ate  about  anything  —  I  firmly  believe  that  yon  will  be  sbfc 
to  see  that^ou  have  no  real  cause  to  be  angry." 

"  No  cause  ?  "  echoed  the  other. 

"  No  cause  whatever,  but  entirely  the  reverse,  ng 
what,"  continued  Barnacle,  »*  does  this  that  your  wife  W 
done  prove  V  What  sort  of  feeling  docs  it  show  town* 
you  —a  kind  feeling  or  *»n  unkind  V  Just  let  me  aik  J* 
that.  You  are  a  just  man,  Moonside.  Ask  that  qoe** 
yourself,  of  yourself." 

Moonside  made  no  reply  for  a  time.  He  was  stfll  * 
himself  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  ^  ^^ 

"  Leave  me  a  Utile,"  he  said  at  last,  speaking  in  a  ^m^ 
tone.  *'  I  want  to  be  alone  awhile,  and  think  this  rtjji 
over.  You  are  not  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  me  for  a  !!«»•  | 
he  added,  with  a  half  smile.  «     . 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  added  the  other,  doggedly.    «  Bnt  I  • 
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leave  you,  nevertheless,  if  you  will  promise  to  ask  yourseif 
that  question." 

*•  I  promise." 

Barnacle  left  the  room,  and  Moonside  began  once  more 
to  walk  backwards  and  fon^ards,  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  by  no  means  as  yet  restored. 
He  changed  his  course  as  he  moved  about  the  room,  direct- 
ing his  steps  now  this  way,  now  that,  and  turning  over  the 
same  things  in  his  mind  continually.  **  What  a  miserable 
contemptible  creature  it  makes  me  out,'*  he  said  to  himself. 
*'  To  have  it  plainly  intimated  to  me  that  1  am  incapable 
of  takinsT  care  of  myself,  or  directing  my  own  way  through 
life ;  to  be  treated  like  a  child,  or  an  imbecile,  who  does 
not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  where  he  is  going ;  to  be  " 
—  Crash!  smash!  a  sudden  blow,  and  a  shower  of 
myriads  of  fragments  of  glass  all  around,  a  sharp  pain,  torn 
garments,  a  cut  hand.  What  was  this  ?  What  nad  hap- 
pened? 

Simply  he  had  walked  straight  through  an  entire  invis- 
ible glass  door  which  divided  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  pacing  up  and  down  from  the  conservatory  without. 
It  was  one  ot  those  exceedingly  dangerous  doors  which 
consist  of  a  single  sheet  of  plate-glass,  extending  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  which,  when  closed,  being  entirely  trans- 
parent and  impalpable,  fail  to  proclaim  themselves  as  doors 
at  all.  in  his  agitated  walk  poor  Moonside,  seeing  nothing 
bat  what  appeared  to  be  an  opening  into  tiie  conservatory, 
had  made  straight  for  it,  and,  entirely  unconscious  of  that 
insidious  sheet  of  glass,  had  crashed  through  it  with  his 
knee,  shivering  the  whole  fabric  to  atoms,  and  cutting  his 
leg  and  one  of  his  hands  badly  in  the  act. 

Of  course  the  tremendous  noise  made  by  this  mighty 
catastrophe  brought  a  number  of  persons  who  were  within 
hearing  to  the  spot,  among  them  Barnacle,  Entwi&tle,  and 
myFclf.  We  found  our  poor  Mooney  sunk  down  upon  a  chair, 
to  which,  unable  to  stand  from  the  hurt  done  to  his  knee, 
he  had  managed  to  staeger,  and  endeavoring,  with  his 
handkerchief,  to  stanch  tne  blood  which  was  flowing  pro- 
fusely from  his  leg  and  one  of  his  hands.  The  damage 
done  was  probably  not  serious,  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
verv  faint,  and  hardly  able  to  speak.  He  pointed  to  (he 
broken  glass,  and  to  his  maimea  limb,  bv  way  of  explain- 
ing what  had  happened,  which  was,  nowever,  obvious 
enough  without  any  explanation,  and  then  motioned  to 
Barnacle  to  stoop  over  so  that  he  might  whisper  something 
in  his  ear. 

He  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  in  indistinct  accents, 
but  I  was  standing  near,  and  I  managed  to  hear  what  he 
said. 

**  She  was  right,"  he  whispered ;  <*  Janet  was  right,  John 
Barnacle,  as  she  always  is." 

'*  And  you're  not  angry  with  me  any  more  ?  You  see, 
you  do  want  a  little  looking  afler.*' 

"  I'm  afraid  I  do,"  said  Moonside,  taking  the  hand  which 
bis  friend  held  out  to  him ;  **  I'm  very  much  afraid  I  do." 


THE  CHANTILLY  HOUNDS. 

Paris  is  a  habitable  place  from  four  in  the  afternoon 
until  the  same  hour  paist  midnight;  but  it  provides  no 
amusement  for  one's  mornings.  A  man  cannot  ride  in  the 
Bois  at  midday,  for  he  would  ride  in  solitude;  he  cannot 
play  at  the  old  national  game  of  tennis,  for  public  jeux  de 
pot«m«  have  ceased  to  exist;  as  for  cricket,  rackets,  fives, 
football,  and  polo,  no  true  Frenchman  of  these  days  will 
ever  take  kindly  to  such  sports,  which  blister  the  hand  and 
bruise  the  shin-bone.  Nevertheless,  to  Frenchmen  who 
have  passed  their  youth  in  the  country,  desiring  periodical 
excitement  from  a  day's  march  after  a  brace  of  partridges, 
or  from  a  hunt  after  a  wolf,  escorted  by  all  the  rabble  dog- 

Serv  of  their  estates,  Parisian  mornings  are  apt  to  seem 
all.  Hardy  Franks  of  this  sort  do  not  care  to  imitate  the 
peiits  creves  of  the  Second  Empire,  who  remained  in  bed 
till  twelve,  breakfasted  till  two,  smoked  till  four,  and 
turned  in  the  Bois  at  five,  looking  healthy  as  wafers.  They 


want  movement  tor  their  generous  blood,  bracing  for  their 
strong  nerves  ;  and  it  was  an  unmixed  blessing  to  them 
when  his  Royal  Highness  tlie  Due  d'Aumale  returned  from 
exile  and  stnrted  the  Chantiily  staghounds. 

Of  course  the  Due  Dagobert  de  San^bleu  is  a  member  of 
the  Chantiily  Hunt  and  so  is  his  intimate  friend,  M.  Pi- 
stache.  Every  Duke  with  200,000  livres  a  year  must  have 
about  him  a  M.  Pistache,  who  is  not  a  dependant  though, 
for  he  has  a  fine  income  of  20,000  livres  all  his  own,  but  a 
deferential  admirer,  sworn  associate,  and  henchman,  having 
all  the  fidelity,  tact,  and  good  humor  of  a  true  poodle.  M. 
de  Sangbleu  is  Royalist  and  Catholic  to  his  heart's  core, 
but  quietly  so;  M.  Pistache  feels  bound  to  give  tongue 
about  his  Legitimist  opinions  whenever  he  has  Ihe  chance 
— else  what  is  the  use  of  opinions?  M.  de  Sangbleu, 
again,  is  ready  to  admit  that  in  these  sorry  times  one  must 
make  certain  concessions  to  popular  prejudices;  but  M. 
Pistache,  being  descended  from  a  glorious  family  of  wig- 
makerst  protests  against  all  concessions,  and  will  never 
sleep  happy  till  his  friend  Sangbleu  is  restored  to  the  full 
exercise  of  feudal  prerogatives.  Such  zeal  goes  not  unre- 
warded, and  the  Duke,  frequently  patting  his  worshipper's 
shoulder,  exclaims,  **  Ce  brave  Pistache  !  " 

So  now  behold  the  brave  Pibtache  and  his  Duke  both 
rolling  together  in  the  latter's  brougham  at  8.30  a.  m. 
towards  the  Northern  Railway,  en  route  for  Chantiily.  They 
are  arrayed  in  scarlet,  with  buckskins,  boots,  hunting  whip;*, 
and  white  gloves,  but  they  do  not  look  like  English  fox- 
hunters,  for  this  is  what  happened  one  day  at  M.  de  Sang- 
bleu's  tailor's.  When  the  Duke  had  ordered  his  complete 
hunting  suit  a  VAnglcdse^  the  tailor  rubbed  his  head  and 
said,  **  Why  h  I'Anglauey  M  jnsieur  le  Due  ?  The  English 
put  on  a  red  coat  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  chimney- 
pot, which  is  heresy.  Why  not  the  skirted  coat  h  la 
Franfaise,  the  three-comerea  hat,  gilt-handled  dirk,  and 
yellow  buckskins,  all  of  which  look  striking  and  are  cava- 
lier-like? "  There  was  no  gainsaying  this,  so  M.  de  Sang- 
bleu and  M.  Pistache  each  wear  a  short  cutlass  round  their 
middle  and  a  fiufiy  border  of  white  plumes  above  the  gold 
lace  of  their  head -dresses.  The  otber  cavaliers  or  sports- 
men whom  we  find  at  the  Northern  Railway,  encumbering 
the  waiting-rooms,  are  like  them,  and  a  grand  show  thfy 
make,  accosting  one  another  with  inquiries  about  the  wind 
and  hobnobbing  the  cups  of  their  silver  flasks  for  luck's 
sake. 

The  muster  does  not  seem  to  excite  much  attention  from 
ordinary  passengers,  for  the  Chantiily  meets  are  frequent, 
and  everybody  —  including  the  station  porters  —  has  got 
accustomed  to  them.  Only  when  a  couple  of  pretty  Ama- 
zons appear,  wearing  the  tnree-cornered  oat  like  tbe  gentle- 
men and  three  rows  of  the  Chantiily  -'  button  "  on  their 
habits  —  only  then  is  there  a  slight  surge  of  curiosity  from 
humdrum  folk  taking  tickets  for  Normandy.  But  the 
Amazons  quickly  flit  by,  trooped  after  by  their  flock  of  at- 
tendant cavaliers,  and  the  glass  doors  of  the  waiting-room 
close  behind  them.  Anomer  minute  and  the  opposite 
doors  leading  to  the  platform  s*ip  back  in  their  grooves, 
the  whole  scarlet  floou  breaks  forth  precipitously  as  if  the 
stag  were  already  in  sight,  and  each  valiant  sportsman 
tries  to  scramble  into  the  saloons  of  the  special  train,  or  to 
assist  the  ladies  to  mount  therein  without  getting  his  dirk 
between  his  legs.  There  is  always  hurry  in  the  move- 
ments of  Frenchmen,  but  it  is  a  genial  hurry,  full  of  smiles, 
ci^ar  smoke,  and  mutual  courtesy.  Settled  in  their  saloons, 
all  the  men  start  up,  crane  their  heads  out  of  the  windows 
in  couples,  and  wonder  why  the  train  does  not  start.  When 
it  does  start  they  say  *'  Ah  !  "  and  blame  the  administra- 
tion in  a  chorus  for  oeing  always  behindhand;  then  fall  to 
pronouncing  English  sporting  terms  like  merry  but  weak- 
toothed  people  cracking  nuts.  This  is  indispensable  on 
such  occasions,  and  that  Frenchman  earns  admiration  who 
can  produce  a  London  paper  and  read  out  the  sporting 
quotations  in  the  vernacular,  or  who,  like  M.  de  Sangbleu, 
can  fasten  upon  an  Englishman  from  the  British  Embassy 
and  keep  up  an  easy  conversation  beginning  with  the  clas- 
sic phrase,  "  He  makes  finer  this  morning  than  yesterday, 
sir."    M.  Pistache  does  not  speak  English,  and  is  fain  to 
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follow  his  friend's  exploits  withoat  sharing  them.  Once 
upon  a  time  be  did  visit  Britain,  aod  even  hoped  to  master 
the  language  of  the  natives;  hut  it  is  painful  to  state  that 
he  fell  in  with  a  schoolboy  wbo  hoaxed  him  as  to  the  con- 
jugation of  the  verbs.  Said  this  boy :  *^  1  he  verb  to  go  is 
the  easiest  of  all,  mossoo :  I  go,  vou  dance,  he  walks ; 
we  run,  vou  hook  it,  they  bolt/^  Now,  M.  Pistache,  hav- 
ing found  difficulties  enough  in  his  French  verbs,  decided 
he  would  not  worry  himself  further  with  a  language  so  con- 
structed, 

Chantilly  was  the  house  of  the  Condds  and  of  that  much 
more  popular  man,  the  cook  Yatel;  and  where  is  the 
French  sportsman  who  is  not  proud  of  its  giant  stables  for 
two  hundred  horses,  its  matchless  race-course  and  model 
pack  ?  But  the  place  is  more  or  less  an  English  colony 
peopled  with  a  bandy-legged  race  of  grooms,  rough  riders, 
and  budding  jockeys,  a  verv  cavalcade  of  whom  are  drawn 
up  outside  the  station,  waiting  for  the  Paris  train.  M.  de 
Sangbleu,  like  most  members  of  the  hunt,  baits  his  hunters 
by  private  arrangement  at  the  Due  d'Aumale's,  and  his 
steed  is  a  black  one,  sixteen  hands  high,  with  no  fault  but 
the  very  French  one  of  rushing  at  a  puddle  as  if  it  were  a 
fence  and  at  a  fence  as  if  it  were  a  puddle.  M.  Pistache, 
having  loflier  views  in  all  things,  climbs  upon  a  roan  a 
hand  and  a  half  taller  than  the  Duke's  —  though  it  is  also 
M.  de  Sangbleu's  property —  and  this  animal  canons  against 
half  a  dozen  other  horses  at  starting,  kicks  at  a  dog,  and 
ambles  off  sideways  over  three  miles  of  road,  M.  Pistache 
being  utterly  unable  to  put  him  straight  till  he  reins  him 
in  at  the  meet,  which  is  the  **  Stone  Table  "  —  a  sort  of 
rock-slab  in  mid-forest 

Some  sixty  horsemen  soon  assembled  here,  with  the  Due 
d' Aumale  and  the  Due  de  Nemours  in  their  midst  —  the 
former  straight  and  iron-like  aa  if  he  sniffed  Bedouins  in 
the  wind ;  the  latter  an  exact  copy  of  Henri  IV.  exhumed 
from  St.  Denis  for  a  day's  sport  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  tooting  on  French  horns,  for  anything  like  true  sport 
would  be  impossible  without  it ;  and  the  thirty  couples  of 
stag-hounds  held  together  in  leashes  of  six  by  piqueurs,  who 
slope  backwards  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  in  theu*  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  bark,  yelp,  and  tug  in  a  manner  that  is 
quite  exhilarating.  So,  at  least,  thinks  M.  Pistache,  who 
cannot  understand,  however,  why  these  dogs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  their  own  ways.  He  is  recalled  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  by  a  huntsman,  who,  galloping 
athwart  everybody,  rends  the  atmosphere  right  in  twain  with 
the  braying  of  his  horn  —  his  mode  of  conveying  that  the 
stag  was  unearthed  ten  minutes  ago,  and  that  "  law  "  being 
up,  it  is  time  to  loose  the  hounds  and  lav  them  on  the 
scent.  It  takes  just  half  a  minute  to  do  this,  and  off  goes 
the  pack,  with  howls  which  make  the  woods  ring  for  two 
miles  round.  Truly,  an  inspiriting  sight  The  sixty  horse- 
men spread  away  for  the  start,  the  two  pretty  Amazons 
set  their  lips,  a  mob  of  peasants  in  blue  blouses  form  a  noisy 
fringing  to  the  phaetons  and  barouches  which  have  come 
to  see  the  throw-off,  and  conspicuous  amidst  all  this  we 
have  M.  Pistache's  roan,  which,  unable  to  stand  the  music 
of  the  horns,  first  jumps,  then  pivots  on  its  hind  legs,  then 
springs  off  like  a  shot,  well-nigh  wrenching  M.  Pistache's 
arms  out  of  their  sockets. 

Happily,  there  are  no  fences  ahead  just  at  present.  In 
the  galloping  scramble  which  follows,  M.  Pistache  has  time 
to  see  that  his  Duke  and  a  squadron  of  others  are  drawing 
alongside  of  him,  and  that  everybody  is  being  borne  along 
somehow  at  a  furious  pace  towards  the  race- course.  M. 
Pistache  knows  the  race- course,  but  it  looks  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is,  for  a  clump  of  trees  has  to  be  passed,  then 
a  road,  then  a  turnip-field,  and  at  last — most  trying  of 
predicaments  —  a  ditch  full  of  mud.  Pounding  through 
the  trees,  M.  Pistache  claps  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  low  branches,  bends  double  over  his  saddle.  At 
the  road  he  feels  himself  a  man  again,  and  loses  none  of 
his  nerve  in  the  turnip- field  ;  but  at  the  ditch  he  is  aware 
that  the  eyes  of  the  two  Amazons  and  of  five  dozen  of  the 
flower  of  France  are  on  him,  so  screams,  '*  Houp  Ih  I  "  as 
we  should  all  of  us  do  when  we  mean  business,  tosses  both 
arms  alofl  like  railway  signals,  and  gets  carried  triumph- 


antly over  the  obstacle,  with  his  nose  on  the  roan's 
and  both  feet  out  of  the  stirrups. 

All  this  time  M.  Pistache  has  seen  nothing  of  the  stag, 
nor  of  the  hounds,  who  have  tailed  out  of  sight ;  bat  glanc- 
ing round  as  he  kicks  for  his  stirrups,  he  sees  the  grass 
pink  with  strewn  compatriots,  who  have  come  to  grief  over 
that  ditcb,  and  the  spectacle  fills  him  with  a  just  pride, 
though  he  would  very  much  like  to  know  whither  he  is 
going.  There  seems  no  immediate  chance  of  his  as- 
certaining this ;  for  the  whole  field  are  harking  back  from 
the  race-course  towards  those  infisrnal  trees  again,  and  the 
roan  goes  with  them,  tearing  away  like  the  very  fiend. 
"  Hold  him  in,  or  you'll  both  get  blown,"  shouts  M.  de 
Sangbleu,  flashing  by  as  firm  in  his  saddle  as  if  he  were  in 
a  riding  school.  Hold  him  in  —  bitter  mockery  I  —  the 
brute  seems  to  have  got  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  then 
there  is  that  confounded  huntsman  playing  away  with  his 
horn  again  just  in  front  Down  like  rushing  thunder 
among  the  brushwood,  past  one  clump  of  trees  afler  an- 
other, out  over  a  piece  of  park  lawn,  where  the  roan  jot- 
ties  all  the  other  norses  as  if  he  were  in  a  cavalry  charge 
and  that  hedge  yonder  were  a  line  of  Prussians ;  and  so, 
panting,  choking,  and  feeling  as  if  the  biceps  of  boUi  his 
arms  were  going  to  burst  through  his  sleeves,  M.  Pistadie 
gets  hurried  onwards,  commending  himself  desperataly  to 
ue  good  St  Hubert 

But  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  last  long,  nor  does  it    M. 
Pistache  is  vaguely  conscious  of  being  hallooed  to  by  fifty 
tongues  at  once,  and  of  flying  alone  in  his  glory  in  tlM 
very  midst  of  the  hounds,  who  appear  to  have  soddenlj 
sprung  yelling  out  of  the  earth  to  embarrass  his  horsei 
hoofs.     In  vain  does  he  pull  at  his  bridle,  weigh  fiercely 
upon  his  stirrups,  opening  his  legs  wide  for  the  purpose, 
like  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  in  vain  does  he  strike  nis  rota 
over  head,  neck,  and  haunches,  bawling,  "  Maudite  h<te 
du  diable,  arrdte-toi  done  !  "    'Ihe  maudite  bete^  gone  com- 
fortobly  mad  by  this  time,  only  gallops  the  faster,  kickinf 
up  turf,  twigs,  and  leaves  in  clouds  behind,  and  beading 
straight  for  the  lake  which  surrounds  the  smaller  chAietu 
of  Chantilly.     There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  the  sti^  has  takes 
to  the  water.     M.  Pi>tache  can  see  its  antlered  head  bob- 
bing over  the  gray  tide,  and  he  can  see  that  in  less  than  i 
minute  he  will  be  in  the  tide  too.  But  what  shall  a  Piitacbe 
do  under  such  circumstances  ?  give  way  to  despair  ?    Not 
he.     After  all,  if  a  sta^  is  to  be  killed,  why  not  have  tk 
undivided  honor  of  swimming  aAer  him  and  killing  him  ia 
the  water  ?     Thus  rapidly  argues  this  fearless  Frenchmts 
in  the  brief  twenty  seconds  lefl  him  to  plant  his  hat  oftf 
his  brow,  fling  away  his  whip,  unsheath  his  dirk,  and  dio^ 
for  the  tenth  time  in  that  stirring  day, «» Houp  U  !  •*    IW 
wind  whistles  in  his  face,  the  steam  from  the  horse's  b» 
trils  fills  his  eyes,  but  yet  another  stride  and  the  gallsai 
leap  is  taken.    As  the  field  canter  up  to  the  lake's  ed^ 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  M.  Pistache  hat  the  soles  of  bi 
new  hunting  boots,  eddying  in  a  foam  of  bubbles  ;  onlf 
the  roan,  with  a  cowardice  unparalleled  in  these  latitadc*. 
has  allowed  its  rider  to  take  his  leap  alone.    In&ct,i| 
bucked,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  two  "  whip' 
dismount,  push  out  a  punt,  and  fish  up  M.  Pistache  wilb  * 
boat-hook. 

For  all  that,  the  glory  of  the  day  is  his,  and  the  anaili 
of  the  Pistache  family  shall  record  to  the  end  of  time  taj 
Anatole  Pistache  was  led  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Chantilly  i^ 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  illustrious  owner's  clothes  whUsiii 
own  were  being  telegraphed  for  from  Paris.  Also,  howb 
dined  with  princes  of  the  blood,  who  complimented  hia* 
his  coolness  in  the  saddle  and  on  his  sarpassing  vakr  • 
the  water. 


FOREIG^^  NOTES. 

TiiK  third  and  last  volume  of  Forater's  **Lifc^| 
Charles  Dickens  "  will  be  published  at  once. 

Anthony  Trollope's  new  novel,]' «♦  The  Wif  •] 
Live  Now,"  is  to  be  issued  in  twenty  monthly  pnti* 
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A  London  chiropodist  announces  on  his  cards  that  he 
has  '*  removed  corns  from  several  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe."     Funny  place  for  corns. 

The  French  papers  note  the  death  of  the  oldest  organ- 
ist in  France,  M.  Michel  Mathey.  He  has  just  died  at 
Yxeuilles,  in  tlie  Haute-Sadne,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

M.  Dumas'  <*  Monsieur  Alphonse "  has  made  the  hit 
of  the  Paris  season.  M.  Sardou's  '*  Merveilleuses "  is  a 
failure,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  acting  of  Madame  Chau- 
mont. 

The  Italie  announces  that  an  admirable  statue  of  Her- 
cules was  discovered  recently  at  Esquiline.  It  is  larger 
than  life,  and  is  intact,  with  ^e  exception  of  the  feet  and 
left  arm,  which  are  broken. 

The  executors  of  Charles  Dickens  have  just  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Rochester  Cathedral  a  handsome  brass  tab- 
let on  the  wall  of  the  southwest  transept,  under  the  mon- 
ument to  Richard  Watts,  a  local  benefactor. 

Browning  is  to  put  another  Greek  play  into  a  modern 
dress.  His  '*  Balaustion's  Adventure  '*  including  the  tran- 
script from  Euripides,  is  worth  a  thousand  such  insane 
poems  as  "  The  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country." 

A  sensitive  Liverpool  ship  owner  has  begun  an  action 
(or  libel  against  the  publisher  of  Once  a  Week,  on  account 
of  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  his  appen- 
dix to  '*  Ship  Ahoy,"  the  Christmas  annual  of  Once  a 
Week. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  more  correct  than  complimentary.  Among  its 
tracts  that  it  distributes,  it  begs  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tle reader  to  the  fact  *'  that  He  who  made  you  has  made 
brutes  also." 

The  other  day  a  sermonising  Aberdeen  pastor  s^d  to 
one  of  his  congregation  who  happened  to  slip  down  in  the 
street  while  he  was  passing,  "  Brother,  brother,  sinners 
stand  in  slippery  places."  The  fallen  one,  sensitive  and 
smarting,  responded,  **  I  see  they  do ;  but  I  couldn't.** 

**  I  REJOICE,"  says  a  Tendon  School  Board  philosophir, 
**  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical  system  of 
teaching,  which,  however,  did  succeed  in  enforcing  habits 
of  application ;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  training 
up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything 
which  is  disagreeable  to  them." 

Mlle.  Schneider  has,  says  the  French  papers,  pur- 
chased from  the  Comte  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  Avenue  de  Tlmpdratrice,  Paris,  for  which 
she  paid  nearly  $50,000.  The  residence  which  the  Grand 
Duchess  intends  to  build  on  her  new  property  will  cost 
when  completed  upwards  of  $200,000. 

A   WEALTHY  London  firm  of  four  brass-founders  has 

^  _jn8t  dissolved  partnership.     Three  of  them  could  not  sign 

their  names,  and  have  always  put  their  cross  to  the  firm's 

documents.     If  they  could   have  used  their  pens  well,  re- 

::3iiarks  the    Court  Journal^  they  might  have  become  Gov- 

^■ernment  clerks  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 

In  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial 
iS  portrait  of  the  ex-Marshal  Bazaine  has  been  removed 
im  the  well-known  Salle  des  Mar^haux  in  the  palace  at 
"""Versailles.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  the  portrait 
^Krill  not  be  burnt,  but  will  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth 
id  consigned  to  the  archives  of  the  Museum. 

Oalignani    says    that    the    Princess  Pierre  Bonaparte 
arrived  in  Paris.     Havinsc    been  reduced  almost  to 
erty  by  the  fall  of  the  £mpire,  she  determined  to  try 
^'said  gain  her  own  living,  and  so  set  up  a  dressmaker's  es- 


tablishment in  Bond  Street,  London,  which  is  now  in  a 
thriving  state.     She  went  to  Paris  to  make  purchases. 

M.  Tany,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  objects  to  vanes  as  indicators  of  the  wind,  since 
they  indicate  a  direction  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  they 
do  not  indicate  the  force  or  velocitv  of  the  wind.  He 
would  substitute  a  little  flag  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a 
metallic  ring  pulleyed  on  a  vertical  rod.  Thh  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

An  ingenious  invention  for  Bonapartist  propagandism  is 
a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Imperial  on  a  small  square  of  pa- 
per not  much  bigger  than  a  postage  stamp,  and  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Appeal  to  the  people,"  and  **  Everything 
for  and  by  the  people."  These  little  bits  of  paper  are 
gummed  at  the  back,  and  may  be  stuck  upon  walls,  win- 
dows, door-posts,  etc.,  with  little  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  who  circulate  them  of  being  found  out.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  three  millions  have  been  struck  off. 
The  party  is  sticking  to  it. 

The  London  Times  says  of  the  English  edition  of  Whit- 
tier's  collection  of  poems  entitled  **  Child  Life  :  "  **li\s  a 
book  in  great  request  in  America,  and,  since  children  are 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  it  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  its  new  public.  Turning  over  its  leaves 
it  appears  to  us  a  charming  volume,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  which  strings  together  so  many  gems  of  the  like 
water.  Perhaps,  afler  all,  it  is  one  of  those  books  which 
will  be  bought  for  children,  but  be  more  valued  by  their 
elders." 

M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo  was  buried  without  any 
religious  ceremony.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Pfere 
la  Chaise  Cemetery,  and  M.  I^uis  Blanc  delivered  an  ora- 
tion over  the  grave.  A  large  number  of  persons  were 
present,  including  Victor  Hugo,  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
and  all  the  leading  Radicals  in  Paris.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
was  directed  by  the  father  of  the  deceased  to  say  that  al- 
though he  rejected  priesthood,  he  believed  in  God,  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  like  confession  was  made 
on  M.  Victor  Hugo's  own  behalf,  and  ^.  Blanc  said  that 
belief  would  sustain  him  under  his  bereavement. 

The  Borsen  Zeitung  gives  a  description  of  the  first  ves- 
sel of  the  future  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  —  the  monitor 
Novgorod.  It  resembles  a  huge  circular  kettle  of  more 
than  100  feet  diameter,  and  only  rises  a  foot  and  a 
half  out  of  the  water.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  turret  a 
fathom  high  and  seven  fathoms  in  diameter,  with  two  11- 
inch  steel  guns  fitted  to  a  movable  platform.  The  Nov- 
gorod is  set  in  motion  by  six  screws,  and  in  the  trial  trip 
it  moved  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  knots  an  hour. 
When  fully  equipped  it  draws  12  ft.  4  in.  of  water  at  the 
stem  and  13  ^  4  in.  at  the  stern.  The  total  cost  of  the 
construction  of  this  new  sea-monster  and  of  its  convey- 
ance firom  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  built,  to  Nikolajeff 
is  2,500,000  roubles. 

The  Paris  Censor  on  Parisian  toys  has  been  unusually 
strict  this  year,  and  fewer  jouets  than  usual  bear  upon 
political  topics  of  the  day.  This  care  for  statesmen's  sus- 
ceptibilities has  given  rise  to  some  amusing  incidents. 
One  toy-maker  had  brought  out  a  clock-work  Punch-ora- 
tor, which  gesticulated  in  a  tribune.  The  Censor  objected 
to  the  humpback,  which  he  said  might  offend  a  Deputy, 
M.  Naquet  This  removed,  he  objected  that  the  beard 
maile  it  resemble  M.  Gambetta.  The  figure  was  shaved 
and  presented  for  the  third  time,  but  it  was  then  found  to 
wear  spectacles,  and  might  be  taken  for  M.  Thiers.  Fi- 
nally, the  maker  lost  patience,  rehabilitated  it  in  its  orig- 
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inal  form,  and  sent  it  this  time  by  a  friend,  at  **  Punch, 
the  Cheap  Jack."  By  this  title  the  lale  of  the  %ure  was 
authorized. 

Thb  owners  of  buildings  at  Ballarat,  Victoria,  have,  it 
seems,  an  odd  grievance.  They  are  sorely  troubled  in 
their  minds  by  suspicions  that  miners  are  burrowing  under 
their  houses  in  search  of  gold,  and  thus  sapping  the  very 
foundations  of  house  property.  Very  little  injury,  how- 
ever, has  practically  been  caused  by  mining  operations, 
and  the  trustees  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Ballarat  East,  feel- 
ing certain  that  a  rich  quartz  reef  exists  under  their 
church  '*  reserve,"  if  not  under  the  church  itself,  and,  no- 
ticing the  increasing  desire  among  miners  to  open  up  claims 
on  that  particular  line  of  reef,  have  prudently  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  instead  of  refusing  all  right  to  mine 
have  decided  on  adopting  '*  a  mining  policy  *'  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  property.  They  hi^ve  accordingly  lately  in- 
vited tenders  from  persons  willing  to  mine  there  under  cer- 
tain stringent  conditions. 

A  Parisian  journal  gives  a  fascinating  sketch  of  the 
wife  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  We  are  told  the  young  Mexi- 
can beauty  was  not  eighteen  years  old  when  she  fell  in 
love  with  the  soldier  who  held  the  destinies  of  Mexico  in 
his  hands.  *'  She  was  fascinated,  and  a  tender  passion 
succeeded  her  admiration."  During  the  occupation  the 
marshal  and  his  wife  were  the  constant  guests  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  delighting 
in  a  waltz  with  the  marshal's  bride.  There  were  four 
children  bom,  of  whom  three  are  alive  —  namely,  Euge- 
nie Bazaine,  Achille,  and  Alphonse,  who  are  the  god- 
ciiildren  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella. In  1870  came  the  Grerman  war,  and  the  close  of 
a  most  happy  matrimonial  life.  Nothing  but  succeeding 
afflictions,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  has  fallen  on  the 
marshal's  young  wife,  who  now  only  asks  to  share  his  im- 
prisonment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  impartiality  of  Ba- 
zaine's  actual  judges,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  judicial 
calmness  inspires  the  comments  of  the  European  press  on 
the  subject  of  his  condemnation.  The  French  press,  of 
course,  finds  national  rehabilitation  in  his  disgrace,  the 
German  press  is  convinced  that  he  did  all  that  could  be 
done  against  superior  military  skill  and  material,  and  the 
Russian  press  takes  a  view  of  its  own,  which  the  North 
German  Gazette  notices  as  follows :  **  All  the  great  Rus- 
sian journals  have  followed  this  trial  with  growing  inter- 
est. Their  opinion  is  absolutely  harmonious.  The 
GolaitSf  the  Journal  of  Moscow^  the  Exchange  Gazette,  the 
Journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  all  unanimously  confirm  the  ver- 
dict of  Trianon.  The  GoLoss  cannot  help  casting  a  glance 
towards  Germany,  and  proclaiming  that  this  trial,  by  clear- 
ing the  French  soldiers  from  the  shame  of  their  defeat, 
diminishes  the  ^lat  of  the  German  victories." 

M.  Dumas'  new  play  was  originally  to  have  been  called 
"  Monsieur  Jules."  It  was  remembered,  however,  that 
there  was  a  short  piece  in  existence  already  bearing  that 
tide,  and  the  name  was  accordingly  changed  to  **  Mon- 
sieur Adolphe."  Here  a  fresh  difficulty  arose.  The  Mon- 
sieur who  gives  his  name,  to  the  play  is  by  no  means  a 
captivating  character,  and  Adolphe  was  the  name  not 
only  of  M.  Martigny,  the  director  of  the  Gymnase,  but 
of  M.  Thiers.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  term  the  vicious 
hero  ''  Monsieur  L^n,"  but  this,  in  view  of  a  possible  re- 
turn to  power  of  M.  L^n  Grambetta,  not  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  wounding  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  M. 
L4on  Say,  was  equally  objectionable.  In  this  dilemma 
the  name  Alphonse  was  suggested,  but  no  sooner  had  the 


announcement  been  made  of  the  proposed  title,  than}it 
flashed  on  the  minds  of  all  concerned  that  Alphonse 
was  the  name  of  an  influential  patron  of  the  theatre  i^ 
might  not  feel  flattered  by  the  choice.  In  despair  M.  Dn- 
m&BjiU  re(|ue8ted  that  the  play  might  be  called  "Mon- 
sieur Alexandre  "  —  his  own  name  —  observing  that  if  he 
did  not  object  no  other  *'  Alexandre  "  need.  Eventually 
*'  Alphonse "  was  selected  as  the  most  fitting  name,  and 
the  painfully  important  discussion  came  to  an  end. 

Criminal  law  in  Japan  still  seems  to  be  administered  in 
a  homely,  easy  style,  free  from  the  bondage  to  precedent 
which  is  found  necessary  in  countries  which  have  been 
longer  civilized.  A  short  time  ago  a  man  belonging  U> 
the  Japanese  town  of  Omi  was  convicted  of  stealing  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Three  days  after  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  his  relatives  came  with  a  coflin  and  q»- 
plied  for  his  body,  but  as  they  were  putting  him  in  the 
coffin  the  man  came  to  life  again.  The  relatives  then  at- 
tempted to  carry  him  away,  but  they  were  stopped  by  tbe 
police,  who  again  brought  him  before  the  magistrate. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that  as  the  sentenee 
had  been  executed  the  man  could  not  again  be  ptmisbed 
for  the  same  oflcnce,  and  he  was  set  €ree  accordingly,  no 
one  being  hard-hearted  enough  to  point  out  the  fi^t  thst 
the  judge's  doom  had  most  clearly  not  been  carried  ooL 
Again,  an  obedient  son  living  with  his  aged  parents  had  a 
disagreeable  wife  who  made  the  old  couple  very  oncoa- 
fortable.  The  son,  in  order  to  restore  the  harmony  of  Ae 
household,  poisoned  his  wife.  This  act,  though  dicdUed 
by  filial  piety,  could  not  be  entirely  overlooked  by  the  as- 
thorities.  The  man  was  therefore  tried  for  the  murdff 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  bnt  on  cos- 
sidcration  of  the  circumstances,  the  court  decided  thtt 
these  should  be  spent  in  hb  father's  house,  on  conditio 
that  he  wore  chains  all  the  time. 

Victor  Hugo  has  lost  successively  his  only  remaioiB| 
brother,  his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  his  two  tons;  so  tkit 
towards  the  close  of  a  magnificent  career  he  remains  ahsi 
amidst  the  tombs  of  those  he  cherished.  Fran9ob  Vieir 
Hugo,  his  last  remaining  son,  was  bom  in  1828.  Bat  fir 
the  overwhelming  burden  of  his  name,  he  might  have  tsbi 
rank  among  the  most  earnest  and  oonscientioos  wriMt* 
his  time.  His  first  attempt  in  literature  was  in  a  pifV 
founded  by  M.  Victor  Hugo.  Franfois  Victar  kOami 
his  father  to  Guernsey,  and  there,  during  long  yesnif 
melancholy  exile,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  a  v«i 
which  will  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.  He  wssfir 
twelve  years  engaged  on  his  translation  of  SbakespsMn 
complete  works  ;  and  he  at  length  gave  to  his  eoaa,trp^ 
a  rendering  of  our  great  poet  which  in  all  respeoli  * 
passed  previous  attempts,  not  excluding  M.  Emile 
gut's  translation,  which  is  saying  not  a  little.  Fnm  Ufi 
to  within  two  years  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  M^ 
thoughtful  and  effective  contributOTS  of  the  A^^ppeL  *j 
free  from  all  ideas  other  than  those  of  thehi^ieitkiP| 
were  his  pleadings  in  favor  of  the  Repablic,  thtf  • 
Empire  could  never  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  proesAi 
against  him.  Beyond  the  works  we  have  mentiooed,*" 
an  interesting  history  of  Jersey  and  its  monauMMlfi^ 
productions  are  few  and  of  little  importaiice.  Bit  ■'I 
apparent  sterility  explains  itself:  to  have  translated  fifciijl 
peare  so  admirably  as  Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo  did  is  csijf 
to  occupy  the  life  of  a  writer  of  merit  It  is  a  nobis  t*| 
but  as  arduous  and  painful  as  would  be  that  of 
the  "  Comddie  Humaine  "  into  English.  Few 
carry  it  out,  and  Fraii9ob  Victor  deserrea  the 
Prance  for  the  fervent  devotion  with  which  he 
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the  work.  Tbe  foUowiDg  sonnet  by  Swinburne  Is  printed 
in  the  Athenaum,  Tbe  reader  will  understand  that  the 
allusion  in  the  first  two  lines  is  to  Prometheus :  — 

TO   VICTOR  HUGO. 

He  had  no  children,  who  for  love  of  men, 
Being  God,  endured  of  gods  such  things  as  thou. 
Father ;  nor  on  his  thunder-beaten  brow 

Fell  such  a  woe  as  bows  thine  head  again. 

Twice  bowed  before,  though  godlike,  in  man's  ken. 
And  seen  too  high  for  any  stroke  to  bow 
Save  this  of  some  strange  god's  that  bends  it  now 

The  third  time  with  such  weight  as  bruised  it  then. 

Fain  would  grief  speak,  fain  utter  for  love's  sake 

Some  word  ;  but  comfort  who  might  bid  thee  take? 
What  god  in  your  own  tongue  shall  talk  with  thee. 

Showing  how  all  souls  that  look  upon  the  sun 

Shall  be  for  thee  one  spirit  and  thy  son. 
And  thy  soul's  child  the  soul  of  man  to  be  ? 

Speaking  of  a  new  edition  of  Cruikshank's  "  Phreno- 
logical Illustrations/'  the  London  Times  says :  <*  If  we 
were  to  measure  Mr.  Cruikshank's  life  against  tbe  lives  of 
his  fellow-creatures  by  its  working  days,  we  should  certainly 
have  to  set  him  down  as  considerably  above  one  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  might  defy  Mr.  Thorns  and  his  co-anti- 
centenarians  to  prove  it  otherwise.  George  Cruikshank 
was  an  artist  of  note  long  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought,  and  the  book  of  caricatures  before  us  is  given 
a  secon<l  time  to  the  world  with  a  clever  preface,  dated 
1873.  There  is  a  story,  which  we  take  from  Mr.  Bates's 
notes  to  the  *Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,'  which  reminds 
us  how  often  Greorge  Cruikshank's  caricatures  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  a  dull  text.  A  piece  inspired  by  Pierce 
Egan's  '  Tom  and  Jerry,'  which  had  been  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank,  was  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi,  where  it 
had  a  run  of  two  or  three  hundred  nights.  Mr.  Pierce 
Egan,  who  always  bad  all  the  feelings  of  a  great  author, 
was  rather  jealous  of  the  success  of  a  play  resembling 
his  book,  and  accused  Moncrieff,  who  wrote  the  piece,  of 
taking  larcenous  liberties  with  the  pages  of  *Tom  and 
Jerry.'  '  No,  by  the  mass  I  *  exclaimed  Moncrieff :  '  not 
so,  sir ;  not  at  all.  1*11  tell  you  what,  Pierce ;  Rodwell 
■ent  me  the  books  to  read.  I  did  so ;  but  they  posed  me 
tor  a  month.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  them. 
So  what  did  I  do,  sir  ?  Why,  wrote  my  piece  from  the 
hfiimitable  plates  —  Cruikshank's  plates  —  and  boiled  my 
kettle  with  your  letter-press.  That's  the  plain  fact.'  Of 
Cruikshank's  etchings  to  Grimm,  Mr.  Rusk  in  says : 
*  You  cannot  look  at  them  too  much,  or  copy  them  too 
often.  All  his  works  are  very  valuable  ...  his  manner 
of  work  is  always  right,  and  his  tragic  power,  though 
rarely  developed,  and  warped  by  habits  of  caricature,  is, 
in  reality,  as  great  as  his  grotesque  power '  And  in  the 
Westmiftster  Reoiew  Thackeray  once  wrote :  *  He  has 
told  us  a  thousand  new  truths  in  as  many  strange  and  fas- 
cinating ways ;  he  has  given  a  thousand  new  and  pleas- 
ant thoughts  to  millions  of  people  ;  he  has  never  used  his 
dishonestly  ;  he  has  never,  in  all  tbe  exuberance  of 
is  frolicsome  nature,  caused  a  ungle  painful  or  guilty 
ush.'  These  last  words  of  Thackeray's  tribute  are  emi- 
nently true,  for  it  is  not  George  Cruikshank's  least  honor 
he  has  for  good  and  all  cleansed  caricature  from  the  dirt 
d  coarseness  which  stuck  to  the  art  so  obstinately  as  to 
believed  by  many  to  be  an  integral  part  of  it.     No 

icaturist  can  now  venture  to  be  gross,  or,  if  he  does  so, 

simply  degrades  his  work,  as  a  painter  would  degrade 

is  picture,  or  a  sculptor  his  statue,  and  prevents  it  from 

considered  as  art  at  all.     Those  who  know  anything 

the  history  of  caricature  must  know  that  this  was  not 

before  George  Cruikshank *s  time." 


Edmond  About  in  his  last  letter  to  the  Athenasum 
writes  thus  of  M^rim^e's  '*  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue : " 
Two  volumes  of  letters  written  by  Mdrimde,  a  whole 
romance,  the  heroine  of  which-  has  chosen  to  hide  her 
name,  that  is  enough  to  furnish  plenty  of  occupation  to 
lovers  of  good  French  and  investigators  of  mysteries. 
First  let  me  say  that  the  form  of  this  singular  work  is  as 
chaste,  as  delicate,  as  correct,  as  that  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  author ;  that  in  it  he  shows  a  wonderfully  free 
and  vivacious  judgment,  carried  to  the  point  of  rudeness,  a 
singular  contempt  for  men  in  general,  and  tftie  official 
world  in  which  he  lived  in  particular.  This  characteristic 
is  so  striking,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  possible 
reason  took  him  into  such  society ;  and  why,  looking  on 
the  Senate  as  a  parcel  of  incapables,  he  became  a  senator  ? 
Was  it  for  the  pleasure  of  leaving  30,000  francs  a  year  to 
two  elderly  ladies  who  soothed  by  their  attentions  the 
sorrows  of  his  old  age  ?  He  had  no  need  of  money,  as  his 
patrimony,  12,000  francs  a  year,  sufficed  for  his  simple 
wants.  I  can  understand  that  he  enjoyed,  at  first,  the 
spectacle  of  human  life  in  its  most  dazzling  holiday  dress ; 
but  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  had  enough 
of  it  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  I  am  really  astonished 
that,  weary  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  endured  till  the  last  the 
uncouth  pleasures,  the  folly  of  which  he  laughed  at.  The 
only  plausible  explanation  of  this  anomaly  lies,  I  believe,  in 
a  sincere  and  profound  affection,  which  he  concealed,  like 
all  his^  good  feelings,  from  a  sceptical  shyness.  I  met  him 
sometimes  at  his  own  house,  or  at  the  houses  of  common 
friends,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  him.  He  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  but  even  more  impenetrable  than  pleas- 
ant. A  whole  side  of  his  life  remained  unknown,  even  to 
his  best  friends  ;  and  if  one  day  we  learn  the  real  truth 
about  his  nature,  it  will  be  from  Fome  woman's  indiscretion. 
He  was  very  handsome,  very  impressionable,  and,  without 
doubt,  passionately  loved :  and  he  must  have  carried  on  a 
certain  number  of  liaisons,  more  or  less  Platonic.  His 
executor  was  charged  to  send  four  rings,  and  he  received 
four  answers,  one  of  which  was  written  in  the  hand  which 
re-copied  for  the  publisher  the  *^  Lettres  d  une  Inconnue." 
But  the  executor  is  a  cautious  man,  and  he  will  tell  noth- 
ing more  than  this.  The  Parisian  world  is  racking  its 
brains  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  heroine.  Madame  de 
M.  was  first  mentioixed ;  then  Madame  de  B. ;  af)er  her. 
Mile.  d'A. ;  and,  finally,  one  of  your  countrywomen, 
called  R.  S. ;  but  the  first  two  theories  cannot  bear  exami- 
nation, and  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  two  others. 
Taine,  who  wrote  a  very  nice  essay  as  an  introduction  to 
the  first  volume,  is  no  wiser  than  I  on  this  delicate  point ; 
and  Dumas  //.v,  who  has  little  liking  for  insoluble  problems, 
remarked  to  me  at  dinner  the  other  evening,  that  M^rim^ 
was  great  at  mysteries,  and  capable  of  writing  two  volumes 
of  letters  to  posterity,  under  cover  to  a  person  who  had  no 
existence.  I  greatly  doubt  if  he  pushed  his  malice  so  far ; 
had  he  written  for  the  world,  he  would  have  concealed  his 
foibles  better,  and  talked  less  about  his  health. 


HOME    NOTES. 


There  are  a  good  many  people  who  can  see  through  a 
ladder,  and  the  amount  of  keen  criticism  which  saw  in 
the  January  Atlcuitic  the  effect  of  the  good  taste  of  the 
Riverside  Press  (none  of  the  number  having  been  made 
there  except  the  cover  and  advertising  sheet),  and  the 
reprimands  for  tjrpographical  blunders,  and  almvo  all  the 
discovery  of  an    indefinable  change  in    tlie  tone  of  the 
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magazine  (it  having  been  nearly  all  electrotyped  when  the 
new  proprictorg  bought  it),  all  give  evidence  of  the  in- 
•crease  of  wisdom  in  the  public  press. 

The  San  Francisco  people  are  studying  the  problem  of 
:Bowing  their  three  thousand  acres  of  shifting  sand  with  grass 
and  shrubs.  The  most  successful  experiment  has  been 
made  with  the  Yellow  Lupin,  which  thrusts  its  roots  into 
the  sand  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  in  a  short  time  pro- 
duces the  most  beautiful  vegetation.  If  the  sand  can  be 
thus  covered  there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  personal  comfort 
as  well  &s  increase  of  value  of  property.  On  a  small 
scale,  and  under  far  less  aggravating  circumstances,  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  on  the  Back  Bay  lands  of  Boston, 
where  the  arid  waste  of  gravel  was  sown  with  vegetation 
>until  it  could  be  occupied  by  houses. 

The  "  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving,"  translated 
by  Mrs.  Doggett,  of  Chicago,  and  lately  published  by 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  has  called  attention  to  the  career 
•of  its  author,  Auguste-Aluxandre-Philippe-Cbarles  Blanc, 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  has  a  readable 
sketch  of  M.  Blanc,  in  which  mention  in  made  of  tlie 
fact  that  after  the  Revolution  of  1 848,  in  which  his  brother 
Louis  was  so  prominent  an  actor,  he  was  made  Director  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  removed  by  Louis  Napoleon.  As 
soon  as  the  Provisional  Grovernmcnt  was  reestablished, 
after  the  French-Crerman  war,  he  was  reappointed,  and 
now  the  telegraph  informs  us  that  "  the  Marquis  de  Chen- 
•nevi^res-Pointel  has  been  appointed  in  France  Director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department,  in  place  of  M.  Charles  Blanc  — 
brother  of  Louis  —  who  was  removed  because  of  his  de- 
votion to  republican  principles." 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  whose  '^  First  Steps  in  English 
Literature  "  has  become  an  established  text-book,  is  soon 
to  publish  a  volume  of  the  same  general  character,  "  First 
Steps  in  General  History ;  a  Suggestive  Outline."*  Mr. 
Allibone  puts   upon   the  last  page  of  his  prodigious  dic- 
tionary, and   demands  that  it  shall  stay  there  always,  a 
plea  for  indexes.     He  has  indexed  his  dictionary,  but  his 
•dictionary  itself  is    an  index  to  general    literature,  and 
•every  successive  generation   sees  men  with  a  faculty  for 
the  task  devoting   themselves  to   the  work  of  making  the 
accumulating  mass  of  literature  and  annals  accessible  to 
-ordinary  readers  and  students.     Mr.  Oilman's  little  books 
belong  partly  in   this   valuable  department  of  literature. 
They  condense  facts   and  movements  so  that  he  who  uses 
the  condensation  may  have  power   to  expand  his  knowl- 
edge in  many  directions.     Such   work   reminds   us  of  the 
conventional  thunderbolt  of  Jove.     Where  it  is  held  by 
the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  forked  lightnings  converge,  and 
from  the  grasp  they  issue  again  to  strike. 

The  death  i^  announced  of  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  a 
grand.son  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  known  to  American 
collegians  by  his  "  Five  Years  in  an  English  University," 
which  made  many  a  young  undergraduate  dream  of  a  sim- 
ilar experience.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  letters  in 
the  country  who  answer  to  a  larger  class  in  England,  of 
which  Thackeray's  friend  "  Jacob  Omnium  "  was  a  goo<l 
representative,  men  of  high  education  and  breeding,  who 
enjoy  giving  random  shots  in  the  newspapers  at  ail  sorts 
of  subjects.  In  one  of  his  own  papers,  Mr.  Bristed  claimed 
for  himself  the  title  of  Bohemian,  under  the  definition  which 
made  that  gentleman  enjoy  going  from  a  supi>er  to  read 
Plato ;  but  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  externals  of 

'the  ordinary  Bohemian.  He  wrote  frequently  for  Wilkes's 
Spirit,  and  was  a  club  man,  who  in  vain  tried  to  discover 

•in  American  papers  and  American  clubs  the  duplicate  of 
English  institutions.     He  printed  in  Germany  a  couple  of 


volumes  of  occasional  pajiers,  including  a  clever  one  on 
Brillat-Savarin,  under  the  title  of  "  Pieces  of  a  Broken 
Down  Critic  picked  up  by  Himself,"  the  German  style  of 
manufacture  giving  an  oddly  foreign  look  to  a  home  pro- 
duction. 

When  Caleb  Gushing  was  a  young  man  he  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  society  in  Newbury  port  of  which  Mr.  Lant 
has  written  so  agreeably  in  his  **  Old  New  England  Traits." 
There  was  a  lady  living  there  also,  Miss  Haimah  F.  Gould, 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  not  wholly  iocal^  for 
one  of  her  poems,  on  Jack  Frost,  has  found  a  perma- 
nent place  in  reading-books  and  anthologies.  But  in  her 
own  society  Miss  Gould  was  known  and  indeed  feared  for 
her  habit  of  making  rather  sharp  epigrams  on  her  neigh- 
bors. One  of  her  shafU  was  shot  at  Mr.  Gushing  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  epitaph :  — 

"  Lie  aside,  all  ye  dead, 
For  in  the  next  bed 

Reposes  the  body  of  Cu^hing; 
He  crowded  his  way 
Through  the  world,  as  ihey  say, 

And  perhape  now  he's  dead,  he'll  be  pushiog." 

To  which  Mr.  Gushing  retorted  with  some  gmllaatrr 
and  quite  as  much  truth  :  — 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  wit 

Without  wounding  could  hit, 
And  green  be  the  turf  that's  above  Iter. 

Having  sent  every  beau 

To  the  regions  below, 
She  has  gone  down  herself  fur  a  lover." 

This  arrow  also  probably  shot  home,  since  Miai  GooU 
had  lived  so  far  single  that  there  was  every  prospect  tf 
her  outliving  any  eligible  candidate  for  her  hand. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 


An  !  swallows,  is  it  sol 
Did  loving,  lingerin^^  summer,  whose  slow  pace 

Tarried  among  late  blossoms,  loth  to  go. 
Gather  the  darkening  cloud-wraps  round  her  face 
And  weep  herself  away  in  last  week's  rain  1 
Can  no  new  sunlight  waken  her  again  ? 

"  Yes,"  one  pale  rose  ablow 
Has  answered  from  the  trellisod  lane; 

The  flickering  swallows  answer  "  No." 

From  out  the  dim  gray  sky 
The  arrowy  swarm  breaks  forth  and  specks  the  ain 
While'  one  by  one,  binls  wheel  and  float  and  or, 
And  now  are  ^one,  then  suddenly  are  there ; 
Till  lo,  the  heavens  arc  empty  of  them  all. 
Oh  fly,  fly  south,  from  leaves  that  fade  and  fall, 

From  shivering  flowers  that  die; 
Free  swallows,  fly  from  wmtcr's  thrall. 
Ye  who  can  give  the  gloom  good-by. 

But  what  for  us  who  stay 
To  hear  the  winds  and  watch  the  boughs  grow  bbdk 

And  in  the  soddencd  mornings,  dav  by  day, 
Count  what  lost  sweets  bestrew  the  nignUy  inuJE 
Of  frost-foot  winter  trampling  towards  his  throM^ 
Swallows,  who  have  the  sunlight  for  yonrown. 

Fly  on  your  sunward  way ; 
For  vou  has  January  buds  new-blown, 
]^or  us  the  snows  and  gloom  and  graj. 

On,  on,  beyond  Our  reach, 
Swallows,  with  hut  your  longing  for  a  guide: 

Let  the  hills  rise,  let  the  waves  tear  the  bsadv 
Ye  will  not  balk  your  course  nor  tarn  aside, 
But  Hnd  the  palms  and  twitter  m  the  sun. 
And  well  for  them  whose  esger  wings  hnvs 

The  longed-for  «»al  of  light; 
But  what  of  them  in  twilignts  dan 

Who  long,  but  have  no  wings  for  fligliftf 
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FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  II.    NIGHT  :  THE  FLOCK  :  AN 
INTERIOR  :    ANOTHER  INTERIOR. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  on  the  ere 
of  St.  Thomas's,  the  shortest  da/  in 
the  year.  A  desolating  wind  wan- 
dered from  the  north  over  the  hill 
whereon  Oak  had  watched  the  yellow 
wagon  and  its  occupant  in  the  san- 
shine  of  a  few  days  earlier. 

Norcombe  Hill  —  forming  part  of 
Norcombe  Ewelease  —  was  one  of  the 
spots  which  suggest  to  a  passer-by 
toat  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  shape 
approaching  the  indestructible  as 
nearly  as  any  to  be  found  .on  earth. 
It  was  a  fe4itureless  convexity  of  chalk 
and  soil  —  an  ordinary  specimen  of 
those  smoothly  outlined  protuberances 
of  the  globe  which  may  remain  undis- 
turbed on  some  ereat  day  of  confusion, 
when  far  grander  heishts  and  dizzy 
granite  precipices  topple  down. 

The  mil  was  covered  on  its  northern 
side  by  an  ancient  and  decaying  plan- 
tation of  beeches,  whose  upper  verge 
formed  a  line  over  the  crest,  frin^ng 
its  arched  curve  against  the  sky,  like 
a  mane.  To-night  these  trees  shel- 
tered the  southern  slope  from  the  keen- 
est blasts,  which  smote  the  wood  and 
floundered  through  it  with  a  sound  as 
of  grumbling,  or  gushed  over  its  crown- 
ing boughs  in  a  weakened  moan.  The 
dry  leaves  in  the  ditch  simmered  and 
boiled  in  the  same  breezes,  a  tongue  of 
air  occasionally  ferreting  out  a  few, 
and  sending  them  spinning  across. the 
zrass.  A  group  or  two  of  the  latest  in 
date  amongst  this  dead  multitude  had 
remained  on  the  twi^s  which  bore  them 
till  this  very  mid-winter  time,  and  in 
falling  rattled  against  the  trunks  with 
smart  taps. 

Between  this  half- wooded,  half- 
naked  hill,  and  the  vaeue  still  horizon 
its  summit  indistinct^  commanded, 
was  a  mysterious  sheet  of  fathomless 
shade  —  the  sounds  only  from  which 
suggested  that  what  it  concealed  bore 
some  humble  resemblance  to  features 
here.  The  thin  grasses,  more  or  less 
coating  the  hill,  were  touched  by  the 
wind  in  breezes  of  difiFering  powers  and 
almost  differing  natures  — one  rubbing 
the  blades  heavily,  another  raking 
them  piercinzly,  another  brushing 
them  like  a  soft  broom.  The  instinc- 
tive act  of  human-kind  here  was  to 


stand  and  listen,  and  learn  how  the 
trees  on  the  right  and  the  trees  on  the 
left  wailed  or  chanted  to  each  other 
in  the  regular  antiphonies  of  a  cathe- 
dral choir  ;  how  hedges  and  other 
shapes  to  leeward  then  caught  the  note, 
lowering  it  to  the  tenderest  sob ;  and 
how  the  hurrying  gust  then  plunged 
into  the  south,  to  oe  heard  no  more. 

The  sky  was  clear  —  remarkably 
clear — and  the  twinkling  of  all  the 
stars  seemed  to  be  but  throbs  of  one 
body,  timed  by  a  common  pulse. 
The  North  Star  was  directly  in  the 
wind's  eye,  and  since  evening  the 
Bear  had  swung  round  it  outwardly 
to  the  east,  till  it  was  now  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  meridian.  A  difference 
of  color  in  the  stars  —  oftener  read  of 
than  seen  in  England  —  was  really  per- 
ceptible here.  The  kingly  brilUancy 
of  Sirius  pierced  the  eye  with  a  steely 
elitter,  the  star  called  Capella  was  yel- 
low, Aldebaran  and  Beteigueux  shone 
with  a  fiery  red. 

To  persons*  standing  alone  on  a  hill 
during  a  clear  midnight  such  as  this, 
the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  al- 
most a  palpable  movement.  The  sen- 
sation may  be  caused  by  the  panoramic 
glide  of  the  stars  past  earthly  objects, 
which  is  perceptible  in  a  few  minutea. 
of  stillness,  or  oy  a  fancy  that  the  bet- 
ter outlook  upon  space  afforded  by  a 
hill  emphasizes  terrestrial  revolution, 
*or  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  solitude ; 
but  whatever  be  its  origin,  the  impres- 
sion of  riding  along  is  vivid  and  abid- 
ing. The  poetry  of  motion  is  a  phrase 
much  in  use,  and  to  enjoy  the  epic  form 
of  that  gratification  it  is  necessary  to 
stand  on  a  hill  at  a  small  hour  of  the 
nt^ht,  and,  first  enlarging  the  con- 
sciousness with  a  sense  ox  difference 
from  the  mass  of  civilized  mankind, 
who  are  horizontal  and  disregardfnl 
of  all  such  proceedings  at  this  time, 
long  and  quietly  watch  your  stately 
progress  through  the  stars.  After  such 
a  nocturnal  reconnoitre  among  these 
astral  clusters,  aloft  from  the  custom- 
ary haunts  of  thought  and  vision, 
some  men  may  feel  raised  to  a  capa- 
bility for  eternity  at  once. 

Suddenly  an  unexpected  series  of 
sounds  began  to  be  heard  in  this  place 
up  against  the  sky.  They  had  a  clear- 
ness which  was  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  the  wind,  and  a  sequence  which  was 
to  be  found  nowhere  m  nature.  They 
were  the  notes  of  Farmer  Oak's  flute. 

The  tune  was  not  floating  freely 
into  the  open  air,  but  it  seemed  muffled 


in  some  way,  and  was  altogether  too 
curtailed  in  power  to  sprei^  high  or 
wide.  It  came  from  the  direction  of 
a  small  dark  object  under  the  plantar 
tion  hedge  —  a  shepherd's  hut  now 
presenting  an  outline  to  which  an  ua- 
initiated  person  might  have  been  puz- 
zled to  attach  either  meaning  or  use. 

The  image  as  a  whole  was  that  of  a 
small  Noah's  Ark  on  a  small  Ararat, 
allowing  the  traditionary  outlines  and 
general  form  of  the  Ark  which  are 
followed  by  toymakers,  and  by  these 
means  are  established  in  men's  imagi-^ 
nations  among  their  firmest,  because* 
earliest  impressions,  to  pass  as  an  ap- 
proximate pattern.  The  hut  stood  on 
small  wheels,  which  raised  its  floor 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Such 
shepherds'  huts  are  dragged  into  the 
fielas  when  the  lambing  season  comet 
on,  to  shelter  the  shepherd  in  his  en- 
forced nightly  attendance. 

It  was  only  latterly  that  people  had 
begun  to  call  Gabriel  **  Farmer  "  Oak. 
During  the  twelvemonth  preceding 
this  time  he  had  been  enabled  by  sus- 
tained efforts  of  industry  and  chronic 
good  spirits  to  lease  the  small  sheep- 
farm  of  which  Norcombe  Hill  was  a 
portion,  and  stock  it  with  two  hundred 
«heep.  Previously  he  had  been  a 
bailiff  for  a  short  time,  and  earlier  still 
a  shepherd  only,  having  from  his  child- 
hood assisted  ms  father  in  tending  the 
flocks  of  large  proprietors,  till  old  Ga- 
briel sank  to  rest. 

This  venture,  unaided  and  alone, 
into  the  paths  of  farming  as  master 
and  not  as  man,  with  an  advance  of 
sheep  not  yet  paid  for,  was  a  critical 
juncture  with  Gabriel  Oak,  and  he 
recognized  his  position  clearly.  The 
first  movement  in  his  new  progress 
was  the  lambing  of  his  ewes,  and  sneep 
having  been  his  specialty  from  his 
youth,  he  wisely  refrained  from  depot-  . 
ing  the  task  of  tending  them  at  this 
season  to  a  hireling  or  a  novice. 

The  wind  continued  to  beat  about 
the  comers  of  the  hut,  but  tJie  flute- 
plaving  ceased.  A  rectangular  space 
of  light  appeared  in  the  side  of  the 
hut,  and  in  the  opening  the  outline  of 
Farmer  Oak's  figure.  He  carried  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  came  forward  and 
busied  himself  about  this  nook  of  the 
field  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  the 
lantern  light  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing here  and  tnere,  and  brightening 
him  or  darkening  him  as  he  stood  be- 
fore or  behind  it. 
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Oak's  motions,  though  thev  had  a 
quiet  energy,  were  slow,  and  their  de- 
hberateness  accorded  well  with  his  oc- 
cupation. Fitness  bein^  the  basis  of 
all  beauty,  nobody  could  have  denied 
that  his  steady  swings  and  turns  in 
and  about  the  flock  had  elements  of 
grace.  Yet,  although  if  occasion  de- 
manded he  could  do  or  think  a  thing 
with  as  mercurial  a  dash  as  can  the 
men  of  towns  who  are  more  to  the  man- 
ner born,  his  special  power,  morally, 
physically,  and  mentally,  was  static, 
owing  little  or  nothing  to  momentum, 
as  a  rule. 

A  close  examination  of  the  ground 
hereabout,  even  by  the  wan  starlight 
only,  revealed  how  a  portion  of  what 
would  have  been  casually  called  a 
wild  slope  had  been  appropriated  by 
Farmer  Oak  for  his  great  pur()ose  tiiis 
winter.  Detached  hurdles  tliatched 
with  straw  were  stuck  into  the  ground 
at  various  scattered  points,  »mid  and 
under  which  the  whitish  forms  of  his 
meek  ewes  moved  and  rustled.  The 
ring  of  the  sheep-bell,  which  had  been 
silent  during  his  absence,  recommenced 
in  tones  which  had  more  mellowness 
than  clearness  owing  to  an  increasing 
growth  of  surrounding  wool,  and  con- 
tinued till  Oak  withdrew  again  from 
the  flock.  He  returned  to  the  hut, 
bringing  in  his  anns  a  new-born  lamb, 
consisting  of  four  legs  large  enough 
for  a  full-grown  Fhcep,  united  by  an 
iViimportant  membrane  about  half  the 
substance  of  the  legs  collectively, 
which  constituted  the  animaPs  entire 
body  just  at  present. 

The  little  speck  of  life  he  placed  on 
a  wisp  of  hay  before  the  small  stove, 
where  a  can  of  milk  was  simmering. 
Oak  extinguished  the  lantern  by  blow- 
ing into  it  with  pouted  lips,  and  then 
E inching  out  the  snufF,  the  hut  being 
ghted  by  a  candle  suspended  by  a 
twisted  wire.  A  rather  hard  couch, 
formed  of  a  few  corn  sacks  thrown 
carelessly  down,  covered  half  the  floor 
of  this  little  habitation,  and  here  the 
young  man  stretched  himself  along, 
loosened  his  woollen  cravat,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  In  about  the  time  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  bodily  labor  would 
have  decided  upon  which  side  to  lie. 
Farmer  Oak  was  asleep. 

The  inside  of  this  hut,  as  it  now  pre- 
sented itself,  was  cosy  and  allurin;;, 
'  and  the  scarlet  handful  of  fire  in  ad- 
dition to  the  candle,  reflecting  its  own 
genial  color  upon  whatever  it  could 
reach,  flung  associations  of  enjovment 
even  over  utensils  and  tools,     fn  the 
comer    stood    the    sheep-crook,   and 
along  a  shelf  at  one  side  were  ranged 
bottles  and  canisters  of  the  simple  prep- 
arations  pertaining  to  ovine  surgery 
and  physic  ;  spirits  of  wine,  turpentine, 
tar,  magnesia,  ginger,  and   castor-oil 
being  the  chief.     On  a  triangular  bhelf 
acrops  the  corner  stood  bread,  bacon, 
cheese,  and  a  cup  for  ale   or  cider, 
which  was  supplied  from  a  flagon  be- 
neath.    Beside  the  provisions  lay  the 
flute,   whose   notes   had    lately    been  | 
called  forth  by  the  lonely  watcher  to  ; 


beguile  a  tedious  hour.  The  house 
was  ventilated  by  two  round  holes, 
like  the  lights  of  a  cabin,  with  wood 
slides. 

The  lamb,  revived  by  the  warmth, 
be<ran  to  bleat-,  and  the  sound  entered 
Giibriel's  ears  an<l  brain  with  an  in- 
stant meaning,  as  expected  sounds 
will.  Passing  from  the  profoundest 
sleep  to  the  most  alert  wakefulness 
with  the  same  ease  that  had  accompa- 
nied the  reverse  oi)eration,  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  found  that  the  hour-hand 
had  shifted  again,  put  on  his  hat,  took 
the  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it 
into  the  darkness.  After  placing  the 
little  creature  with  its  mother,  he  stood 
and  carefully  examined  the  sky,  to  as- 
certain the  time  of  night  from  the 
altitudes  of  the  stars. 

The  Dog-star  and  Aldebaran  point- 
ing to  the  restless  Pleiades  were  half 
way  up  the  Southern  sky,  and  beneath 
them  hung  Orion,  which  gorgeous  con- 
stellation never  burnt  more  vividly 
than  now,  as  it  swung  itself  forth  above 
the  rim  of  the  landscape.  Castor  and 
Pollux  with  their  nuiet  shine  almost 
rested  on  the  ground  :  the  barren  and 
gloomy  S<}uare  of  Pe;jasus  was  creep- 
ing round  to  the  northwest  ;  far  away 
through  the  plantation,  Vega  sparkled 
like  a  lamp  suspended  amid  the  leaf- 
less trees,  and  Cassiopeia's  chair  stoo<l 
daintily  poised  on  the  uppermost 
boughs. 

"  One  o'clock,"  said  Gabri<»l. 

Being  a  man  not  without  a  frequent 
consciousness  that  there  was  some 
beauty  in  Ihis  life  he  led,  he  stood  still 
after  looking  at  the  sky  as  a  useful  in- 
strument, and  regarded  it  in  an  appre- 
ciative spirit,  as  a  work  of  art  super- 
latively beautiful.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  impressed  with  the  speaking 
loneliness  of  the  scene,  or  rather  witli 
the  complete  abstraction  from  all  its 
compass  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
man.  Human  shapes,  interferences, 
troubles,  and  joys  were  all  as  if  they 
were  not,  and  there  seemed  to  be  on 
the  shaded  hemisphere  of  the  glol>e  no 
sentient  being  save  himself;  he  could 
fancy  them  all  gone  round  to  the  sunny 
side. 

Occupied  thus,  with  eyes  stretched 
afar,  Oak  gradually  perceived  that 
what  he  had  previously  taken  to  be  a 
star  low  down  behind  tlie  out^kirts  of 
the  plantation  was  in  reality  no  such 
thing.  It  was  an  artificial  light,  al- 
most close  at  hand. 

To  find  themselves  utterly  alone  at 
night  where  company  is  desirable  and 
expected  makes  some  people  fearful ; 
but  a  case  more  trying  by  far  to  the 
nerves  is  to  discover  some  mysterious 
companionship  when  intuition,  sensa- 
tion, memory,  analogy,  testimony, 
probability,  induction  —  every  kind  of 
evidence  in  the  logician's  list —  have 
united  to  persuade  consciousness  that 
it  is  quite  alone. 

Farmer  Oak  went  towards  the  plan- 
tation and  pushed  through  its  lower 
boughs  to  the  windy  side.  A  dim 
mass  under  the  slope  reminded  him 


that  a  shed  occupied  a  place  here,  tl 
site  being  a  cutting  into  the  slope 
the  hill,  BO  tliat  at  its  back  part  tl 
roof  was  almost  level  with  the  grouo 
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BOOK  IV.     PALMAM  QUi£  MERUT 

FERAT 

CHAPTER   IX.      AARON'S    MOTRU^ 
LEGACY. 

**  I  AM  listening,"  said  Zelda.  Erg 
now  he  was  hateful  to  her  becaott  \ 
was  Aaron  —  not  simply  because  li 
hands  were  blood-stained.  Munia 
as  1  have  said,  was  to  her  but  desd 
so  lorn;  as  the  victim  was  not  Hank 
Vaughan. 

**  And  so,"  he  said,  when  he  bi 
told  her  how  he  had  entered  CUiidii^ 
service,  **  there  was  I,  a  rat  in  obs  i 
Mag's  mouse-traps,  poor  old  woib4 
with  a  cat  to  watch  me.  But  Vm  i 
rat  the  cats  are  not  made  to  kil 
'Twasn't  long,  I  can  tell  you,  befoit  I 
began  to  be  Fl  v-eyed  Jack  again.  Ik 
fool  of  a  girl  I  I  kept  my  light  bar 
ing  rather  late  the  second  ni^ht,  uH 
thought  1  heard  "  —  j 

"  You  were  in  the  cellar,"  in* j 
rupted  Zelda,  scornfully. 

**  Where  else  the  devil  should  IWJ 
I  trax  in  the  cellar,  and   I  thoojikH 
heard  a  dress  move  behind  a  di^j 
But  what  could  I  think  my  ladr 
painter  should  be   doing  out  oii 
warm   bed   down    there  ?     The 
night  1  felt  sure  :  three  nights  afir/l 
knew   I  was  being  watched  lad  ^\ 
lowed   all  day  and  all    night  ^1 
wasn't  made  for  a  detective,  not  ^( 
I  thought  for  a  minute  it  might  bej 
whim,  juft  to  see  I  wasn't 
her,  or  anything  that  way  ;  but 
I  thought  again,   'twas   queer, 
all  the  while  she  was  as  soft  to  ■ 
her    own    hand.      Who's   this 
Brandt,  thinks  I,  a  Imly  bon. 
hiivs  a  lone  house  in  Old  WI 
and  follows  about  a  poor  uofc 
fellow  as  if  she  was  soft  on  his* 
she'd  look  after  me,  I'd  ask  abotf  i 
It  made  me  slap  my  leg  to  he* i 
was  the  merchant's  eirl  that ' 
her  leg  and  was  menued  by— I 
Vauahan." 

"  By  Doctor  Vaughan  ? 

*<  By  him,  and   nobody  die; 
what's  more,  there  was  town  uft' 
marry  her.    I  got  that  from  tht 
lord  of  the  George,  that  used  to 

—  well,  a  son  of  mine.    Yesil* 
father,  though  you  mightn't  "' 
to  see  how  I  wear.     So  now  I 
sharp  as  her  own  needle.    I 
her  about,  trick  for  trick ;  bit, 
to  find  my  money  first  bcfbreli 
her  my  heels.     Now  comes  tbe( 

—  read  that  there.  That'k 
found  in  her  deak  ready  for 
So  1  just  thought  it  best  to 
copy.    Oh,  you  cut  read  j*' 
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you,  for  all  your  living  with  earls  and 
doctors?  Then  just  listen  here  — 
who  it*8  to  I  don*t  know  —  but  listen. 
*  Lose  no  time  in  coming  down.  The 
man  is  in  the  house  now,  and  suspects 
nothing.  Reentered  my  service  in  a* 
fiilse  name,  and  gave  a  false  account 
of  himself.  He  spends  all  his  time  in 
the  cellar.  I  know  he  is  searching 
thoroughly,  for  I  laid  a  sovereign  under 
a  brick,  and  next  morning  it  was  gone. 
He  was  ike  woman's  own  husband  ;  the 
old  woman  told  me  of  her  son,  you 
know.  I  searched,  and  he  is,  or  was, 
the  son  of  Aaron  Goldrick  and  of  Mar- 
garet Romani,  who  were  married  in 
ue  parish  church  of  Marshmead. 
Margaret  Romani  was  the  housekeeper 
of  Squire  Maynard,  and  he  was  a  ped- 
lar. That  was  notorious.  There  are 
suspicions  and  a  connecting  link  at 
once.  But  there  is  more  than  that. 
I  have  found  what,  with  your  identi- 
fication, which  we  can  say  was  held 
back  in  order  not  to  put  the  real  mur- 
derer on  his  guard,  or  for  other  reasons 
we  can  thiuK  of,  will  convict  him  if 
there  is  any  justice  or  common-sense 
in  England  —  and  if  not,  there  is  hovti 
Lisburn's  case  to  come  afterwards. 
Do  you  come  down  and  arrest  him 
here.  Tbe  conclusive  proof  of  his  guilt 
that  I  speak  of,  apart  from  your  iden- 
tifying him,  is  that  *  "  — 

"  Well?  "  asked  Zelda,  dreamily. 

**  Confound  her — just  as  I  had  cop- 
ied so  far,  in  she  comes  on  tip- toe. 
She  saw  what  I  was  about  as  plain  as 
Peter,  but  made  believe  to  be  as  blind 
as  a  mole  —  so  then  I  saw  what  was 
up.  She  hadn^t  seen  me  copying  nor 
reading,  but  I  was  huddling  the  desk 
up  when  I  heard  her  dress  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  hadn't  time  to  make  all 
square.  'Tm  going  into  the  country 
for  a  day,  John,'  she  says  as  sweet  as 
sugar.  *  All  right,  my  lady '  —  so  off 
she  went,  and  I  followed  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  behind.  And  where  did 
her  trail  lead  but  to  you  and  Harold 
Yaughan  ?  By  the  lame  devil,  Zelda, 
if  you*ve  been  telling  tales  and  that  let- 
ter's to  you — for  there's  no  one  else 
on  earth  was  by  — 1*11  brain  you  as  I 
brained  Mag,  if  1  swing  twice  over." 

"I?''  said  Zelda.  «  What  have  I 
to  do  with  her?  As  sure  as  I  live, 
chough  I  hate  you,  you  are  safe  from 
me.  Only  leave  me  alone.  I  have  put 
mv  husband  between  him  and  her. 
Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

**  What  have  you  to  do  with  her  ? 
You  blind  mole  1  Ask  yourself  what 
she  has  to  do  with  tlie  doctor  if  she 
swings  me.  Hasn't  she  been  working 
for  him  because  she's  fond  of  him  r 
Hasn't  he  been  fond  of  her?  If  he 
could  have  got  her,  do  you  think  a 
Gorgio  gentleman'd  have  been  stroll- 
ing about  the  country  with  the  likes 
of  you  ?  Isn't  she  after  him  this  min- 
ute to  ask  him  to  marry  her  for  what 
she's  done  for  him  ?  —  for  I  don't 
guess  that  nothing  for  nothing  is  the 
way  with  the  Goryitu  any  more  than 
with  the  Roma.  No,  no  —  we're  in 
the  same  boat,  my  gik  ;  if  she  lives, 


she'll  swing  me  and  she'll  whistle  off 
your  swell,  and  then  —  well,  you'll  be 
sorry,  I  suppose.  Jf  she  lives  —  that's 
what  I  say.  And  I  count  she  must  live 
and  do  her  worst,"  he  said  with  a  whine. 
"  I  daren't  show  my  nose  any  more  — 
it's  all  up  with  Fly-eyed  «iack,  any- 
how. But  I'm  real  Rum,  I  am,  and  I 
won't  be  meat  for  a  Gorgut  hangman. 
Look  there,  my  girl  —  I  mean  to  tramp 
on  while  I  can,  and  puzzle  the  fools. 
But  when  I'm  driven  down  to  a  cor- 
ner —  and  if  she  lives,  I  shall  in  a  week, 
may  be  —  I  thought  of  that  as  I  came 
alon^  and  went  into  a  doctor's  shop  and 
bought  what  I  put  into  this  here  bot- 
tle, that'll  do  you  know  what  for  you 
know  who.  I'll  swalloyv  it  in  a  ditch, 
and  then  they  may  do  what  thev  like. 
It'll  be  all  one  to  Fly-eyed  Jack  tlien 
—  he'll  have  conjured  himself  under 
ground.  If  she  lives,  it'll  be  Felo  de 
Gihbet  or  Felo  de  Se." 

Zelda  felt  as  if  turned  to  ice  —  but 
not  for  him. 

**  Read  me  the  letter  again.    What 
does  she  know  ?  what  does  she  mean  ?  " 

**  Ah,  if  I  knew  that,  the  old  fox 
would  laugh  at  the  young  hen.  It 
means  she's  spotted  the  thimble,  that's 
all.  It's  no  good :  I'm  a  broken, 
hunted-down  old  man ;  nothing's  gone 
right  with  me  since  I  took  to  the  man- 
aging line.  That's  ruin  —  ruin  — 
black  and  blue.  No,  'twasn't  your 
fault,  my  girl,  though  you  would  take 
my  chair  at  supper.  1  forgive  you  — 
when  a  man's  going  to  drink  on  that 
bottle  he  can't  think  of  little  things. 
You  know  the  stuff;  'twAs  my  poor 
old  mother's,  and  there  was  nobody 
like  her  for  mixing  gruel.  She  kept 
it  for  drabbinq  bala  —  for  the  pigs  and 
such  like — little  she  knew  'twould 
be  good  for  her  son  1  Ah,  those  old 
women  knew  a  thing  or  two,  when  the 
crowners  weren't  so  sharp,  and  peo- 
ple just  drank  what  came,  and  slept 
tor  the  long  ni^ht,  and  there  was  an 
end.  'Tisn't  Dad  —  it's  rather  good 
in  brandy  —  a  few  drops'll  do.  It 
makes  you  pddy  and  faint,  and  reel, 
and  then  drunk  and  jolly,  and  then 
you  go  in  no  time.'  The  rope  —  no, 
thank  you,  my  lord  judge,  not  for  Fly- 
eyed  Jack  when  he  can  do  the  trick 
by  legerdemain." 

"  Tell  me  —  why  do  you  come  to 
me  ?  " 

*  *  I  thought  you  might  have  been 
telling  tales,  that's  all.  But  you're  a 
good  girl,  Zelda,  a  very  good  girl. 
Only  take  care  of  that  girl  —  she's 
brewing  mischief.  I  always  meaAt 
right  by  you,  Zelda  —  indeed  I  did  ; 
we  always  were  in  the  same  boat,  and 
we're  in  the  same  now.  Halloa  — 
there  so  your  do^^s  ears.  Come  — 
take  a  fellow's  hand,  just  for  old  times." 
'^  You  are  a  blackguard  Tshor^  and 
I  hope  you'll  be  hanged,"  she  said, 
while  her  whole  body  quivered  and 

>The  lata  Mn.  Goldrick,  or  more  probably 
one  of  her  for»>iiioth«n,  bad  probably  InTooted 
»iine  iogvaioua  dacotioa  of  tbe  A'ropa  btUadonna^ 
or  deadly  nigbtubadv.  But  ebemieti,  like  most 
people,  are  not  uolike  Horatio  Id  the  matter  of 
pbiloK^by. 


her  face  turned  white.  **  Be  off  with 
you  to  the  devil." 

He  threw  her  a  last  look  with  his 
evil  eyes  and  departed  —  I  trust  not 
according  to  her  commands,  for  I 
doubt  if  those  who  act  blindly  because 
they  have  no  eyes  are  to  be  blamed 
over-much  because  they  cannot  see. 
I  do  not  trust  that  he  cheated  the 
hangman  any  more  than  I  hope  that 
the  tiger  may  cheat  the  hunter ;  but 
that  with  him,  as  with  his  wife,  death 
may  expiate  ail  errors  —  or  let  us  call 
tliem  sins  —  I  will  both  hope  and  be- 
lieve with  certain  of  the  rabbis,  with- 
out much  caring  whether  the  creed  be 
orthodox  or  no. 

He  was  gone;  but  with  singular 
carelessness  after  having  taken  so 
much  trouble,  he  left  his  bottle  on  the 
floor.  It  was  a  small,  flat,  glass  trav- 
elling flask,  with  a  cork  stopper,  and 
the  contents  looked  like  water,  but 
had  a  singularly  unpleasant  and  pun- 
gent odor.  It  was  the  vintage  of 
death,  and  that  she  knew.  But  she 
did  not  send  it  after  Claudia's  coins. 


»» 


CHAPTEK   X.      **  PJBTE,   NON   DOLKT. 


Zelda  had  not  the  faintest  sympa- 
thy with  her  old  friend  Aaron.  He 
might  be  hanged  on  the  gibbet  like 
a  man,  or  die  in  a  ditch  like  a  dog, 
for  anything  she  cared,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  —  he  would  Intrude  with 
his  evil  eyes  upon  her  new  life  no 
more.  But  Claudia,  her  old  rival* — 
was  the  **  at  last "  ever  to  be  post- 
poned even  after  apparent  fulfilment? 
and  was  there  to  be  no  life,  new  or  old, 
secure  from  intrusion  by  her  ?  It  was 
true  that  her  husband  had  now  be- 
come all  her  own  by  that  mysterious 
bond  of  marriage  in  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  trust :  but  in  spite  of 
her  recent  happiness  she  had  felt  that 
something  was  wanting,  and  that  while 
Claudia  lived,  the  something  could 
never  wholly  come.  It  was  a  terrible 
thought  that,  after  all,  her  husband 
might  only  have  bestowed  upon  her 
the  shell  of  a  soul  to  which  Claudia, 
by  right  of  a  first  irrevocable  gift,  had 
a  right  even  stronger  than  her  own. 

Putting  herself  in  her  rival's  place 
she  thought, — 

'*I,  Claudia,"  —  as  if  it' had  i)een 
I,  Zelda  —  *'gave  him  all  me  before 
he  had  ever  seen  this  girl :  he  gave 
me  all  him.  Fortune  parted  us  :  1 
denied  her  right,  and  have  conquered 
Fortune.  Who  is  Zelda,  to  stand  any 
more  between  us  now  —  the  girl,  who 
could  do  nothing  but  give  youner  love 
and  her  black  face  when  I  have  given 
you  back  all  things  you  have  lost  — 
myself  and  more?  I  am  fair,  and 
beautiful,  and  wise  :  she  is  dark,  and 
little,  and  ugly,  and  cannot  even  read. 
She  can  only  love  you  and  be  your 
slave  :  I  can  be  your  sword  and  your 
shield.  You  were  hers  because  you 
were  unhappy  ;  your  happiness  is 
mine,  and  is  for  me.  You  were  hers 
for  want  of  me,  but  you  cannot  take 
back  your  soul. 


lU 


EVER!  HATURDAT, 


[Fbbbuabt  7, 


''  But  DO,"  she  exclaimed  klmoit 
aloud,  at  tbo  ro«e  up  nnd  threw  bark 
lier  scarlet  hood  from  Di^r  hair.  "  I, 
too,  linve  earntid  liia  noul  with  lore 
that  was  poured  out  fretly,  and  was 
not  hdtt  bauk  until  Ihe  nky  was  <:It;ar. 
I  ibared  the  rtonn  willi  liim  —  I  have 
a  right  (o  ?hare  the  puosliini.-,  (rum 
whatever  ban  tig  il  k-'Oiues;  and  if  the 
gunsbiDe  uiugt  dry  up  llie  storiti  we 
share  together,  then  let  it  never  come. 
Not  nhe,  not  aoy  woman,  can  give  him 
bvtt  like  mine,  and  the  rain  of  love  ia 
better,  even  for  him,  than  lier  eold  Run- 
ibiue.     I  can  give  him  the  better  part 

—  if  ihe  were  only  dead  and  under- 
eround  or  above  the  skieB,  I  ibould 
nave  no  fear.  1  would  love  him  till 
the  rain  of  love,  though  cuEuelesB,  made 
the  dowerx  eprinu  that  tun  beams 
wither  and  that  Bmdl  the  sweetent  in 
■howen.  He  should  tea<.-h  me  all 
thingB  —  life  would  give  time  enough 

—  tUl  I  became  only  lean  wise  than  he. 
I  would  not  fear  when  Bhe  became  lean 


low  hair,  and  of  her  tempting 
back  to  that  world  I  am  teachin"  mm 
to  forget,  and  that  I  hate  with  all  my 
soul.  1  will  not  give  him  up:  he  » 
mine  now,  foruver.  If  the  were  only 
dead — if  she   had   only   never   been 

\^'hat,  indeed,  would  she  not  do  to 
keep  him  now  V  She  bad  become  rich 
and  great— that  had  failed.  She 
had  deijnuled  burseltl  i^u  had  ruined 
him,  she  ha<l  been  ready  to  commit 
any  crime  (or  him  —  and  could  ehe 
remove  hiT  hand  Ironi  the  jilough  now, 
when  there  only  stood  between  her 
and  him  one  last  furrow  bcroru  the 
iield  o(  love  was  fully  sown  tliat  ^be 
might  spend  all  the  rest  of  her  life- 
time iu  harvesting  ?  Claudia  might 
glean  a  few  cars  of  memory,  and  wel- 
come ;  to  have  triumphed  over  a  rival 
would  have  formed  part  of  her  joy. 
Besides,  marriage  had  given  her  a 
right  to  defend  her  own  —  even  to 
death  if  need  be. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  she  had 
not  been  the  child  of  Uerr  Maynard 
»nd  Marietta  Homani,  i(  she  had  been 
to  school,  had  heani  iiermons,  had 
broken  up  her  eHpneities  for  passion 
in  ball-room  Hirtntions,  had  read  books 
and  newspaper),  hail  been  brought  up 
outside  the  kingdom  o(  leniptalion, 
and  hail  lieeii,  iu  short,  sonu-liuily  else, 
that  —  t,\ii  woulil  have  been  somebmly 
else.  I  do  not  think  I  can  <!o  farther. 
I  am  the  blograjiher  of  Zelila,  and  do 
not  pretend  that  there  are  not  many 
better  niemliera  of  society.  But  then 
good  members  are  roaile  to  order  — 
Zelda  was  made  only  in  so  fur  as  she 
had  been  bom.  (.)ne  jud<;es  a  stone 
fresh  from  the  quarry  (or  its  possibil- 
ities as  raw  material,  and  does  not 
blame  it  (or  not  beins  cut  as  well  or 
as  badly  as  the  Kohinoor,  which  has 
been  adapted  (or  men's  admiration  or 
otherwise  by  men's  hands. 

The  lurcher  had  pricked  up  his  ears 


fur  his  maiiti-r  and  his  master's  apiiren- 
tice,  who  wan  his  mislrei>i'a  master. 
Zelda,  while  llie  old  gyi«y  went  aside 
to  tether  his  ass  in  a  convenient  feed- 
ing-]ilaee,  crept  up  to  the  tinker's  ap- 
prentice beiiei'i'hingly. 
'■  Uarolii,"  she  implored,  "  tell  me 

—  am  1  enough  for  you  V  " 

lie  looked  down  upon  her  gently. 

"  Do  you  doubt  it,  Zulda  f    Is  not 

a  whole  woman's  life  enough  lor  any 

"Could  you  ever  change — could 
you  ever  leave  me  for  a  woman  who 
loved  you  less  than  I  "  — 

"Are  you  not  my  wife,  Zelda' 
Could  lev, 

"  Never." 

"  Come  what  may  ?  " 

"Never  —  come  what  may.  Why 
do  jou  ask  me  now  ?  " 

'•  I  like  to  bear  you  say  so  —  that's 
all.  J  have  been  m>  long  alone  —  anil 
by  one's  uelf  one  thinks  of  everything 

—  when  I'm  with  you  1  only  think  of 


:u^i. 


"  Don't  be  foolish  a 


re.  the 


nhistt 


le  did  not  feel  the  wantof  pasiion 


!,  but  W 


'  she  asked,  ' 


And 

'■  U'e  were,"  he  answered,  and  her 
fai-e  fell  ;  "  but  see  there  what  work 
we  have  to  do,  and  all  befonj  lo-uior- 
row.  We  muHt  make  up  a  for;^,  and 
hammer  half  the  night  lliruugli." 

The  battle  must  be  (ought,  then. 
"You  are  quite  sure,"  slw  said,  yet 
more  beseechingly,  "  that  you  will  let 
me  love  you  always*'  Tliat  you  will 
be  tired  o(  my  loving  yuu  ?  " 

and  always  —  never   and 
please 


1?" 


■There 


could  she.  who  trusted  bis 
every  word,  withhold  her  belie(  from 
what  she  so  longed  to  believe  ? 

The  old  gypsv  returned.  She  took 
the  (owl  from  the  pot.  anil  when  the 
nieal  was  over  tlie  two  men  pre[iared 
for  work  —  the  apprentice  had  inocu- 
lated the  majiier  with  some  of  his  own 
energy  —  and  Zelda  seated  herself  on 
tlie  cud  of  the  wall  to  look  on.  She 
was  no  longer  iitihappy,  but  she  lis- 
tened <u  every  distant  sound,  for  she 
knew  who  wan  I'oming  to  break  in 
ujion  llieir  peaei-ful  days  of  rest  and 
labor.  Oh,  if  they  eoulil  ordy  have 
escaped  before  that  baleful  fair  wom- 
an's hour  was  due  I  Fate  s<'emed  to 
be  ever  against  her.  never  with  her, 
and  only  to  slumber  in  order  that  its 
attacks  might  be  renewed,  'llie  even- 
ing lelt  close  and  oppressive,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  her  own  mood;  when 
does  Nature,  the  mother,  friend,  and 
consoler  of  us  all,  ever  (ail  to  sympa- 
thize at  once  with  all  her  ehitdrcn? 
To  one,  her  rain  Is  like  sunshine;  to 
another,  tier  sunshine  like  a  storm. 
Claudia  felt  no  oppression  in  the  air 


n,  having  left  lier  convey, 
road,  she  came  up  the  hill 


the  common.  No  (urf  was  ever  so 
springy,  no  breeze  to  fresh  and  pure. 
1[  she  hail  not  come  to  find  lore,  she 
had  come  to  6nii  its  best  reward  — 
she  liail  come  to  give  hack  to  her  lover 
all  he  had  lost,  and  if  he  cared  not  to 
clium  her  willing  hand,  she  could  re- 
turn to  find  some  other  work  and  duty, 
with  a  sigh,  indeed,  but  with  a  heart 
that  all  the  blows  of  misfortune  hid 
hardened  as  blows  harden  steel,  and 
not  broken,  as  they  break  ci^ftil. 
Zelda,  like  a  tigress,  began  to  croodi 
together  for  the  final  slnie^le.  Clan- 
dia  came  up  the  hill  like  Lna,  or  lib 
him  who  bail 

"TIm  (liMftli  of  tm, 

Carol  was  with  her,  at  before.  Ho* 
he  managed  to  be  forever  and  alwiji 
at  her  beck  and  call,  was  probab^ 
more  than  he  himself  knew,  fit 
never  even  suggested  a  renewal  i 
suit,  but  threw  himself  light-heaiudh 

—  as  i[  assured  of  Claudia's  trinnft 

—  into  the  cause  of  Harold  Vaugbu.  i 
He  hadatoneengecledall  thou^of  i 
consideration  lor  himseK  in  hit  i>-  f 
tiuided   appearance   at    Aaroti'i  tiiil   [ 

"  L<'t  them  call  me  coward  andeiR'.' 
he  had  said  to  her,  "  I'll  be  as  tiw  «  ', 
you  arc.  I'll  let  Ihcm  call  me  HhW 
we'll  do  better,  SemjironiiiB  —  that  i> 
Miss  Brandt,  I  mean  —  we  trml  it- 
serve  it.     >'uu  shan't  call  me  «c^  »T 

WBV."  1 

It  was    an    intentely    pictan)q>| 
tcene  that  met  Claudia's  artisl-ejti 
she  retched  the  level,  and  tfarn  1m> 
down   into   the   little   hollow  KUf^ 
just  over   its  lee  shoulder.     The  H 
was  setting,  and  the  gorse  and  bmkl 
were  just  changing  from  gold  *°^)*fl 
|)le  into  rosv  gray.     Beyotid  strcto'l 
a  broad  valley,  with  a  lake-like 
o(  dull  silver  in  the  middle  difC 
and  beyond  thata  dark,  aoflly-oBdWI 
chain   of  hillt,   and   beyond  thrill' 
evening  glow.     In  front  of  all  w»i>M 
low  tent,  like  the  last  touch  of  F^l 
upon  a  peaceful  scene,  with  tbncl*l 
man  figures  to  give  human  laWrtt'U 
the  gray-haired  gypty  blowinj  ■PJjB 
(ire,   the   young  man  atripped  loJP 
thirt  and  with  bare  arms  standiiillj 
and    the     little     tcarlet-hotidcil  V 
perched  on  the  end  of  the  rou^h  • 
wall,    at   whose   feet  the  InrcbBJ 
basking  in  a  dog's  dream  of  a  Trf' 
o(    eternal    hares.     For    idunij 
rookt'  rear-guard  was  cawin^m 
the     grasshoppera   were  sajitg  f 
night,    and    the    June-beetlo.r 
morning,  while  the  brook  i 
his  quiet  voice  that  wm  lost 

It  needed  do  dog  to  tell  2 
the  approach  of  her  enemy.  ' 
liad  .-tarcely  caught  sight  of  ttej 
let  hood  ere  it  ditapiRaird  ^ 
the  bushes.  Harold  Vaivli*i  ^ 
up,  and  found  himself  rt«  ■' 
»iih  Claudia.  Carol  iwddeJ  "J 
ami  waved  his  band  from  t  ^4 
but  let  Claudia  go  fonmd.*! 
down  (o  kill  time  by  *l|^l 
the  softett  monnd  be  eonU  ^^^ 

The  old  gypay  lUao  \ 
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saw  the  lady.  Harold  Vaughan  ex- 
cused himself  hurriedly,  and  went  for- 
ward. She  held  out  her  hand  —  he 
last  touched  it.  Why  had  sAie  come 
back  to  trouble  him  when  he  was  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  believe  her  part  of  a 
vanished  dream,  and  to  forget  her  for 
2ie]da*s  sake  and  her  own  ? 

''I  have  wonderful  news  —  good 
news —  for  you,"  Zelda  heard  her  say 
from  behind  the  bush.  **.It  will  not 
keep  an  instant.  Where  can  I  speak 
to  you  ?  "  and  Zelda  saw  the  draw- 
ing-mistress and  the  tinker*8  appren- 
tice move  aside. 

The  poor  girl  had  long  ago  given 
up  all  idea  of  being  a  conventional 
lady,  and  it  will  be  remembered  ihat 
she  had  never  regarded  eavesdropping 
as  unbecoming  that  complex  cnar- 
acter.  She  followed  them  with  her 
eyes,  till  she  traced  them  to  a  gorse- 
covered  mound,  and  then,  throwing  off 
her  tell-tale  scarlet,  followed  them, 
keeping  almost  as  close  to  the  gpround 
as  one  Of  the  rabbits  that  were  just 
coming  out  to  their  eveninz  parties. 
They  had  so  much  start  of  her  that 
she  could  not  hear  all  they  had  to  say, 
but  she  was  in  time  for  much  more. 

Not  to  feel  for  Harold  Vaughan 
would  be  to  be  pitiless  indeed,  whether 
he  is  accounted  weak  or  strong,  blame- 
less or  blamable.  Claudia  told  her 
story  simply,  and  without  a  word  that 
might  seem  as  though  she  had  put 
herself  forward  more  than  every  one  is 
bound  to  do  who  hates  injustice  and 
will  not  have  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  cuilty.  But  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  tnrough  her  modest  disguise.  She 
too,  like  Zelda,  had  devoted  herself  to 
him  ;  but  how  ?  One  had  suffered 
ruin  to  fall  upon  him,  in  order  that  she 
might  become  his  sole  remnant  of  the 
world;  the  other  had  triumphantly 
devoted  herself  to  the  task  of^  saving 
him  from  ruin.  While  Zelda  had 
been  creatine  dangers  and  troubles, 
she  had  quietly  braved  them  and  won 
—  she  had  enabled  him  to  offer  her 
once  more  an  unruined  life  and  a  stain- 
less name.  And  now  the  cup  was 
offered  him  only  to  be  dashed  from  his 
lil)s  once  more.  If  he  had  only  been 
faithful  indeed  —  if  only  through  good 
and  ill,  through  hope  and  despair, 
through  honor  and  shame  alike  he  had 
been  true  to  her,  even  when  her  im- 
age became  dim,  dreamlike,  and  un- 
attainable—  even  when  to  hope  for 
her  seemed  folly,  and  constoncy  itself 
put  on  the  disguise  of  a  sin  ! 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  knew  that 
bhe  loved  him  —  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  her.  With  her,  and  with  the 
regained  honor  due  to  her,  he  might 
face  the  world  again,  and  reenter 
bravely  upon  his  career  —  his  battle 
with  his  own  ill-fortune  and  the  world's 
sickness  and  sorrow.  Poor  Zelda! 
Though  she  loved  him,  what  could 
she  ever  be  to  him  any  more  ?  She 
would  destroy  his  life,  and  give  him 
nothing  but  nor  love  in  return  :  and 
what  was  that  to  him  ?  But  he  whs 
not  bound  to   Claudia,  and  he  was 


bound  to  Zelda — by  chains  that,  he 
knew  as  weU  as  she,  needed  not  the 
church's  sanction  or  the  law's  to  make 
them  firmer  when  riveted  on  the  wrists 
of  an  honest  man.  It  was  too  late  in- 
deed. 

He  sat  by  Claudia's  side  in  mute 
despair.  But  how  could  any  man, 
however  strong,  however  honest  —  for 
what  man  has  the  strength  of  a  god 
or  angel  ?  —  how  could  any  man  tace 
such  a  future  without  flinching  ?  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  rivet  such 
chuns  upon  his  own  wrists  with  his 
own  hands  ? 

I  know  not  what  words  Claudia  ex- 
pected from  him  when  she  had  ended 
ner  story,  and  had  told  how  it  only 
wanted  Aaron's  certain  capture  and 
conviction  to  remove  the  last  lingering 
shadow  from  his  name.  I  do  know 
the  words  he  burned  to  say  ;  but  what 
need  to  tell  what  must  now  be  never 
breathed  ?  He  sat  in  silence,  and  — 
it  must  be  owned  —  thought  how,  with 
a  good  conscience^  he  could  break  his 
chains.  He  was  not  married  to  Zelda 
after  all  —  what  sin  could  there  be,  if 
he  must  at  last  be  driven  to  exercise 
his  free  will  and  grasp  Fortune  by 
the  throat,  in  preferring  her  whom  he 
loved  to  her  who  only  loved  him? 
Something  told  him,  inaeed,  that  Clau- 
dia could  bear  the  choice,  and  that 
Zelda  could  not  bear  it — that  he  was 
as  responsible  for  Zelda's  future  as  if 
he  were  the  actual  creator  of  her  soul. 
Zelda  after  all,  his  conscience  whis- 
pered, had  given  him  most,  for  Clau- 
dia wouM  still  have  kept  back  much  ; 
she  would  never  have  yielded  her 
truth,  her  courage,  her  very  inmost 
soul  of  souls,  even  for  love  s  sake  : 
while  Zelda,  if  she  had  had  them, 
would  have  yielded  them  all — nay, 
have  thrown  them  at  his  feet,  and 
have  let  him  trample  them  into  the 
ground. 

But  if  ''too  late"  was  the  sum  of 
all  his  life  to  him,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  what  swords  were  left  in 
language  to  pierce  Zelda's  heart  as 
she  listened  to  the  latter  half  of 
Claudia's  tale  ?  She  who  had  wrested 
her  rival's  secret,  almost  dairvoyante" 
fashion,  from  her  in  London,  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  read  between  the 
lines  now.^  All  was  as  she  had  feared, 
and  far  beyond.  Nor  could  she  fail 
to  read  yet  worse  than  the  utmost 
she  had  feared  —  her  husband's  atti- 
tude of  silent  despair.  She,  who 
knew  every  turn  of  nis  face,  saw  into 
his  heart  even  more  clearly  than  into 
that  of  her  fellow- woman.  And  even 
yet  she  did  not  despair  —  if  only 
Claudia  were  not  alive.  What  were 
his  own  last  words  —  that  his  life 
was  hers,  come  what  might?  Clau- 
dia was  a  serpent  in  the  road,  that 
stood  between  her  and  happiness,  be- 
tween him  and  her.  Her  heart  began 
to  throb  so  violently  that  she  feared  its 
beatings  might  be  heard.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  it,  and  felt  the  glass 
flask  that  Aaron  had  left  in  her 
way.    Was  this  the  hand  of  fate  also  ? 


Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  some  friendly 
spirit,  that  had  armed  her  so  seasona- 
bly with  such  a  sword  ? 

How  could  she  doubi?  She  was 
indeed  Sylvia,  and  the  lives  of  Sylvia 
and  Falkenstein  were  in  her  hands. 
A  few  drops  brought  to  Claudia  in 
an  innocent  cup  of  spring  water  would 
do  more  than  save  Aaron  from  the 
eallowB  by  ridding  him  of  his  active 
roe.  It  would  clear  her  last  furrow, 
and  remove  the  last  cloud  from  her 
sky.  They  had  driven  her  soul  to 
bay  at  last  —  let  them  know  what  she 
would  do  to  save  her  soul. 

**  I  will  destroy  her  for  his  sake," 
she  thought.  '*  He  shall  not  lose  a 
love  like  mine  for  all  else  in  the  world. 
She  may  give  him  all  things,  but 
1  can  give  him  all,  and  more  than 
all." 

She  had  never  heard  of  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder;"  and  in  truth 
her  plight  was  sore.  After  being 
raisea  so  unexpectedly,  so  gloriously, 
to  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  su- 
preme happiness,  it  was  indeed  too 
much  for  her  flesh  and  blood  to  bear. 
So  great  was  her  azony  that  it 
amounted  to  almost  unbearable  pain, 
and  the  two  lovers  —  for  such,  in  spite 
of  all  things,  they  were  —  must  have 
been  intensely  absorbed  with  them- 
selves and  their  own  troubles  not  to 
have  heard  her  almost  betray  her  pres- 
ence by  an  audible  moan.  It  was  not 
without  ano^uish  that  even  she  could 
reach  happiness  by  staining  her  hands 
with  blood,  even  though  she  would 
never  have  blamed  Claudia  for  doing 
the  same  by  her. 

She  pressed  the  flask  more  closely 
to  her  bosom,  as  if  to  quell  the  pain ; 
she  never  doubted  for  an  instant  since 
the  idea  had  grown  up  from  its  root 
and  taken  a  definite  form.  It  would 
be  so  easy  —  and  then  no  more 
Claudia,  no  one  but  Harold  all  the 
rest  of  her  days. 

*«  What  was  that  ?  "  asked  Claudia, 
starting:  **  did  I  not  hear  a  noise  ?  " 

Her  voice  broke  the  spell  that 
transformed  Harold  into  a  statue  of 
doubt  and  despair.  It  might  be  the 
act  of  a  scoundrel  to  break  with 
Zelda,  but  hope  could  not  all  be  dead 
while  Claudia  was  there  by  his  side ; 
and  how  could  he,  in  any  case,  bear 
to  feel  that  she  would  leave  him  there 
forever,  after  all  she  had  done,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  ungrateful,  unfaithful, 
all  thinojs  that  men  and  women  most 
despise? 

**  Claudia,"  he  asked  at  last,  '<  what 
should  vou  think  of  a  man  who  — 
desertea  and  friendless  as  I  thought 
myself  —  not  daring  to  go  to  her, 
even,  from  whom  he  thought  himself 
cut  off  forever  by  all  men's  condem- 
nation "  — 

**  You  dared  not  come  to  fn«  '  But 
I  understand — I  should  have  done 
the  samel" 

^  What  should  you  think  of  him  if 
—  a  girl  that    he    had    hated    and 
scorned,   a  large-souled  woman,  who 
had    given    him  love  for    hate  and 
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worship  for  scorn ;  had  ^iven  up  rank, 
wealth,  and  fame  for  him,  and  had 
said,  I  will  be  your  sister  —  vour 
friend  "  — 

Claudia  trembled  in  her  turn.  *'I 
should  have  love<l  her,  and  thanked 
her,  and  I  will.     Who  was  she  ?  *' 

"If  the  woman  —  how  can  I  tell 
you,  Claudia  ?  —  had  given  up  all 
these  things  for  the  man,  caring  for 
nothing  but  him  alone  —  if  they  two 
were  alone  in  the  whole  world  —  if  she 
had  made  herself  so  utterly  dependent 
upon  him  that  he  owed  her  the  devo- 
tion of  a  life  in  return  for  hers  —  if 
to  leave  her  would  be  to  destroy  her 

—  what  should  he  have  done  ?  '* 

*'  I  guess  what  you  mean,**  said 
Claudia,  in  a  low  tone. 

*^  Should  you  call  it  faithlessness  to 
his  one  love,  if  he  gave  its  dead  ashes 

—  as  he  was  bound  to  think  them  — 
to  one  to  whom  fate  had  thus  bound 
him-  — 

**!  should  not  call  it  faithlessness 

—  no,  but  I  should  call  it  —  well,  I 
must  say  it  —  despair."  Was  it  this, 
then,  she  had  come  to  hear  ?  Claudia 
was  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  because 
she  was  best  able  to  bear.  What  is 
strength  of  soul  but  a  larger  capacitv 
for  suffering  ?  Zelda,  who  heanl  all, 
was  enraged  at  her  rival's  apparent 
coldness,  and  pressed  her  flask  harder 
still.  A  woman  had  no  right  to  live 
who  contained  herself  at  such  a  con- 
fession from  Harold  Vaughan. 

"  But —  if  this  was  all  in  error —  if 
he  found  that  to  give  his  life  where 
he  could  not  give  his  heart  would 
make  all  unhappy  —  if  nothing  any 

-  longer  stood  between  him  and  her  he 
loved,  and  had  always  loved,  but  that 
mistaken  thing  you  have  guessed  — 
What  then  ?  Must  he  wreck  the 
happiness  of  all  three  —  of  two  women 
and  one  man  —  because  he  had  been 
too  weak  to  wait  for  the  triumph  of 
truth  '•  — 

"He  must  be  indeed  unhappy,** 
sighed  Claudia.  "But  all  things 
must  be  looked  in  the  face  —  even  this 
thing.  There  is  nothinc;  in  this  life 
too  hard  for  man  to  bear,  too  fearful 
to  be  net  bravely.  1  understand 
you.  I  will  not  say  how  well.  .  .  . 
He  is  married  to  this  girl  ? '' 

"  By  no  church  —  by  no  law.  He 
may  leave  her  to  forget  him  ;  he 
may  guard  her  still,  but  "  — 

"  But  the  bond  you  speak  of  —  is  it 
his  word  ?  " 

**  His  error  —  his  wretched  doubt  — 
his  cowardice  —  his  despair.     Claudia 

—  I  must  say  it  —  I  love  you,  more 
even  than  iif  the  old  days  —  more  even 
than  when  the  words  were  on  my 
tongue,  when  "  — 

**  No  more  of  this,  Harold.  Do  you 
wish  to  kill  me  ?  You  love  me,  you 
say.  Then  be  strong  and  brave,  and 
follow  duty;  that  is  the  only  love  I 
know.  God  knows,"  she  said,  forget- 
ting at  last  her  life-lon<^  self-restraint, 
"  I  would  give  up  all  thmgs,  even  my- 
self, for  you,  and  I  will.  But  by  you 
I  mean  your  honor,   which  is  my  life 
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—  "liich  I  made  niv  life  ever  since 
that  terrible  day.  You  are  not  bound 
to  me,  not  even  by  gratitude.  To 
her  you  are  liound,  if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  by  all  that  can  bind  a 
man  to  a  woman  —  by  lier  devotion, 
her  love,  and  your  wonl  —  by  every- 
thing I  can  dream  of.  You  speak  of 
unhappiness.  You  must  think  first  of 
hers,  last  of  yours  and  of  mine.  Well, 
my  happiness  is  in  knowin<^  you  to  Ije 

—  all  that  I  have  always  Known  you 
were.*' 

"  Claudia  —  T  cannot  —  you  are  bid- 
ding me  more  than  man  can  do.  My 
strength  is  my  love  for  you.  I>o  you 
not  love  me,  then,  a(\er  all?  " 

"  God  knows  I  do.     I  need  make  no 
secret  of  it  now.     I   have   loved 
more  than  you  ever  knew.** 

Kven  Zelda  thought  her  cold  no 
more.  She  pressed  the  flask  still 
closer.     What  was  yet  to  come  ? 
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And  yet,"  began    Harold, 
say  you  love  me,  and  yet "  — 

"  And  yet  —  no,  therefore,  I  tell 
you  to  do  by  her,  whoever  she  may 
be  —  I  will  not  even  ask  who  —  all 
that  you  owe  to  honor.  You  owe  me 
nothing  —  Iut  all ;  and  I  have  learned 
enough  to  know  that  happiness  does 
not  come  of  seeking  it  —  does  not 
come  of  striving  for  it  —  perhaps  to 
most  of  us  —  to  me,  to  you,  never 
comes  at  all ;  but  there  is  always  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  I  shall 
have  more  to  bear  than  you,  dear 
Harold,  and  for  your  Fake  I  will  bear 
it  all  to  the  end.  Yes,  if  vou  are 
faithless  now  to  her,  you  are  faithless 
to  me." 

"  And  for  this  shadow  of  a  tie  "  — 

"  A  shadow  —  <lo  you  call  love  a 
shadow?  And  how  great  hers  must 
be  I'* 

Harold  groaned  aloud.  '*  And  is 
this  tie  all  ?  If  it  were  not  for  that 
you  would  let  me  give  my  life  where 
my  heart  is  "  — 

"Ah,  that  if  I  //  only  all  things 
were  not  as  they  are,  wrong  might 
be  right,  perhaps,  and  right  l>e 
wrong." 

"  But  —  do  not  let  me  be  quite  mis- 
erable—  give  me  one  ray  of  light  in 
my  darkness.  You  are  right  —  I  own 
it;  there  is  but  one  way  lefl  to  be 
worthy  of  you.  Only  let  me  have  the 
wretched  comfort  that  if  it  had  not 
been  too  late  —  if  it  were  not  for  this 
bond  of  honor  **  — 

Poor  Zelda !  Might  marriage,  then, 
prove  to  be  not  a  bond  of  1()V(»,  hut 
only  of  honor,  afttr  all  ? 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  bond  of 
honor,"  he  went  on,  **  it  is  you  who 
might  have  been  mv  wife  —  the  word 
1  must  hate  evermore  —  and  that  it 
is  not  want  of  your  love  that  parts  us, 
but  hideous  duty  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  long  been  answered  ? 

I  can     say  no    more.  ■    But   hideous 

duty  ?     Is  that  the  word  of  Harold  ?  ** 

»»  Forgive  me  —  lam  going  mad,  I 

believe." 

"  Harold,  it  must  be.      We   must 
bow  to  what  God  wills,  and  wait  for 


the  end.    Promise  me  one  thin; 
my   sake." 
"  All  things." 

"  Be  kind  and  true  to  her,  bravi 
strong  for  her,  as  you  would  hare 
for  me.  I  do  not  say  it  will  give 
happiness  —  nor  me  —  but  it  will 
us  both  all  the  work  on  earth  that 
or  woman  needs.  It  is  for  my  i 
Perhaps  —  perhaps  —  one  day  - 
not  here  —  we  may  meet  agi 
She  had  broken  down  at  last,  bat 
then  her  heart  was  firm.  **IVq 
me,  dear  Harold,"  she  said  again 
He  took  her  hand,  and  tlie  prai 
though  unsftoken,  was  sealed, 
promise  was  their  good-bv. 

But  Zelda?  Alas  !  '  which 
looked  tlie  greater,  afler  all ?  Ik 
not  how  to  tell  the  rest.  Claudii, 
very  love*8  sake,  was  {giving  him  ^ 
one  who  held  her  death  in  her  k 
What  natural  heart  is  not  touchs 
its  quick  by  the  revelation  d 
grander  soul  ?  Even  thus  her  n 
must  not  triumph  over  her — hbii 
piness  must  come  from  no  hands  i 
ner  own.  She,  she  who  lo\-edl 
with  all  her  mind  and  strength,  1m 
body,  and  soul,  was  the  one  stunbb 
block  in  the  way  of  his  happoi 
which  all  her  passion  burned  Mi 
sure. 

There    was    no    thought   of 
ousy,  no  shadow  of  blame  —  ^ 
read  Claudia's  heart,  and  had 
stood   it  all.    Love,  then,  was 
thing   still    unknown,   and  she 
prove  it  all.     It  was  slie  who  nil 
love    him  the  most  —  even  CI 
love  must  be  outdone. 

Slowly  she  followed  them  bsi' 
they  returned  to  the  tent,  wii*' 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  They  wov  tf< 
lent  as  she,  for  all  their  heart*  ^ 
full. 

Thev    reached    the    tent  st 
Harold  pressed    Claudia's  \iaB^^ 
the  last  time.    It  was  then  ditt^ 
ioinedthem,  as  though  shehsd 
from  some  other  way.    Cliiklii 
her,  and  that  she  was  Panlioe. 
came  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 
*'  Be  good  to  him,"  she  said 
Zelda  kissed  the    hand,  and   ^ 
with  her  lips  the  words,  "I  will' 
*^Will  the   lady    take  vtM\ 
asked  the  old  jypsy.     **They 
break  bread  with  us,  who  «*' 
far  to  see  the  quc^n.    Yon  ^\ 
and   handsome,  my   lady:  ffl*" 
have  many  good  years." 

She  gave  him  a  piece  of  mos^ 
glass  of  water,"  she  said.  **>■■' 
1  will  go." 

^«  I  will  fetch  it,"  said  Zekb. 
old   gypsy  noticed   sometlila^'' 
tone. 

**  No,  not  you,"  he  said. 
But  she  was  gone. 

She  took  two  horn  cups  aod< 
the  brook,  knelt  down,  and 
the  ground.  It  was  MoUmt 
whom  she  was  praying— k* 
and  her  refuge :  the  last  qv* 
of  us  all. 
But  she  was  a  bom  setic^' 
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u  an  actrut  to  the  end.  With- 
touuh  of  the  iheatre,  without 
ou^ht  or  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
h  bouquet,  not  indeed  ot  camei- 
id  vio1i;t8  like  tlioat!  o(  old,  but  of 
-me-nots  and  pansiea,  perhRps, 
t  might  bo  —  of  immorlelles, 
death  vould  not  be  Zblda'g. 
filled  the  cups:  into  one  she 
1  the  drau<;ht  that  had  not  been 
(or  her.  Carol  watched  her 
die  curiosity,  and  joined  her  as 
turned. 

e're  had  many  a  quarrel, 
't  we,  us  two'/  "  Bhe  asked  hiu 
■  gentle  smile.  "  I  cheated  you 
ny  red  clonk,  though,  although 
the  cleverest  man  in  the  world, 
hy,  old  fellow  — we're  not  like 
irrel  now."  To  the  old  gypsy 
id,  aa  ihe  pa^ised  him,  "  You've 

0  gooi],  I've  got  a  tliought  you'll 
»bal  I  say  if  lv\n  die  before  I'm 
'd  like  to  be  buried,  if  they'd  let 
lat  here  4here   we've  all    been 

together  so  lon<;."  She  imiled 
etiy  that  he  smiled  at  her  girl's 

and  let  her  go  by.  Harold 
lan  was  not  at  hand  ;  he  bad 
;ood-by  to  Claudia,  and  must 
)  last  of  her  unseen.  Then  she 
he  cup  to  Claudia,   who  dritnk 

1  one  in  a  fever.  And  then 
put  her  own  lips  to  the  other 
e  had  filled. 

old  Vaughao,  whose  soul,   now 

overcome,  was  listlessly  con- 
iting  the  first  star  that  rose 
I  the  tent,  was  suddenly  star- 
ad  brought  back  io  earth  by  a 
Hia  surgeon's  presence  of  mind 
id  —  he  ran  forward.  The  cry 
liave  been  either  Claudia's  or 
s  — it  WHS  Zelda'9.  He  saw 
?ow  her  arms  forward,  and  reel 
anls,  into  the  arms  of  Carol, 
ing  his  own  arm  round  her, 
d  hi-r  down  upon  earth,  and 
•ead  Poison  as  legibly  as  if  it 
.'en  printed  on  her  cold  brow. 
Dce  more,  it   was  too  late,  and 

no  remedies  at  hand.  Such  as 
.Id  cxteni[>oriEe  he  used  —  hut 
ili;h's  potion,  compounded  he 
not    how,    had   done   its   work 

well.  As  Aaron  Itad  foretold. 
It  turned  giddy,  then  faint:  her 
iyes  dilated  and  sparkled  ;  her 
iphed — before  the  fierce  pains 
n  she  grew  radiantly  beautiful. 
.  delirium  rendered  her  nncon- 
if  pain.  She  was  Sylvia,  Zelda, 
i,  all  in  turn  and  all  in  one,  as 
1  been  in  her  real  life's  dream, 
le  delirium  also  passed  away 
she  died. 
reached  out  her  hand.    Claudia, 

blind  with  tears,  look  it,  and 
it  in  that  of  Harold  Vaughan. 
meil  her  large,  hridit,  dying 
1  Hnrold ;  but  her  last  words 
<r  Claudia. 

*as  bucauae  I  loved  him,"  she 
iuiDphantly.  "  Be  good  to  him, 
-e  for  him  h»lf  as  well  as  me," 

this  also  a  barren  life,  only  fit 
*h  and  to  be   put   to  sleep   in 


Mother  Earth's  sweet  cradle  amonc 
the  hidden  blossoms  that  no  man  sees? 
Or  was  it  with  her,  the  self-slain,  as 
with  the  poor  Cornweed  that  death 
was  needed  to  save  and  to  reveal  1 
If  BO,  who  would  pity  her  that  she 
passed  away  with  her  sacrifice  dimly 
guessed  at  and  unknown  'i 

Wilb  such  a  radiance  on  her  cheek. 

Such  glorv  In  her  eyes, 
With  lips  wh<Me  verv  trembliiiRs  speak. 

How  can  ve  my,  "  She  dies  "  7 
How  can  ye  dream  thst  here  the  licbt 

Of  life  with  iteaih  is  lileiil 
When   blindness   grows    more    clear    than 
sipht. 

And  silence,  eloquent? 

With  sngel  voices  in  her  esra 

How  liioulil  she  stoop  to  ours? 
How  shonld  she  weep  with  eartlily  tears 

How  shonld  we  wish  tlial  prayer  or  vnw 

Her  lingering  sh..i>ld  renew  - 
That  s]ie,  who  sings  with  seraphs  now, 

Should  speak  igiiu  with  you? 

Then  paxs,  lest  lite  should  mock  belief 

In  love,  with  love's  sllny  — 
Oh  ptft,  lest  Ihnu  sliouidi't  share  our  grief 

Who  cannot  share  Ihy  joy. 

By  us,  not  ber,  are  won  — 
Our  tean,  Ui  her,  are  morning  rain  — 
Our  night,  her  risen  sun. 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST.      THE  flFTIT- 

What  is  more  glorious  on  earth  or 
in  air  than  a  sea-hreeze?  Earth 
where  Harold  fou^'ht,  and  Claudia 
conquered,    and  Zelda    died,  not  au 

revotr,  hut  h  DieuJ 

Lord  Lisburn  tarried  long  enough 
on  the  weary  shore  to  give  his  hand 
to  his  old  friend,  to  ensure  him  the 
medical  patronage  of  all  the  genera- 
tion of  Parrotts  and  Penroses  —  much 


late  him  on  his  engagement  to  Claudia 
Brandt.  Kvery  doctor,  should  be  a 
married  man  to  get  on  well  wiih  that 
class  of  patients,  and  who  could  make 
a  better  doctor's  wife  than  she  ? 
But  he  was  not  the  first  to  offer  his 
congratulations.      Carol     was   before- 

"Miss   Brandt,"  he  said  to  her  one 
dav,  "you  once  made  me  a    promise, 
be   married 
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to  the  man  I  made  what  ho  is,  but 
that  doesn't  prevent  my  being  bead 
over  ears  in  love  with  you  all  the 
same.  You  once  told  me  that  if  some- 
thing hapjiened  you  would  let  me  kiss 
your  band." 

"  Both,  if  you  like,"  answered  Clau- 
dia. Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  jealous, 
and  Carol  was  satisfied,  though  still 
the  [loorest  man  in  the  world. 

And    then,  at   last,  for   the   Esmc- 

Lurd  Lisburn  was  not  able  so  read- 
ily as  Harold  Vaiighan  — for  to  the 
latter  the  louder  tiviliglit  between  fur- 
getting  and  reiiiein  burin"  was  made 
easy  —  to  thrust  from  his  heart  the 
gypsy  beggar  girl  whom  he  had  loved 


cared  to  know.  It  wni  he  who,  while 
be  lived,  kept  her  memory  fresh  and 
green.  To  have  loved  her  strange 
caprices  and  myslerious  ways  as  he 
had  loved  them  meant  to  find  no  con- 
solation thenceforth  in  commonplace 
Janes  ur  Lauras.  I  forget,  though 
—  the  Esmeralda  was  the  EsmerHlda 
no  longer.  He  must  be  the  husband 
of  no  other  than  Pauline,  in  ipit*  of 
all. 

He  went  back  to  Ijis  old  craie, 
and  sailed  at  last  in  the  Pauline  on 
that  long- talked- ot  voyage,  to  find  the 
North  Pole.  The  sea  is  the  home  ftir 
sorry  hearts,  and  Lord  Lisburn  felt 
the  salt  air  sweep  through  him  with  a 
rush  of  rough  welcome. 

It  is  there  that  Zilila's  Fortune  be- 
gan, and  there  it  shall  end.  After 
all,  this  has  been  but  the  stor^  of  a 
box  of  gold,  like  ninety-nine  Iife-sto- 
ries  out  of  every  hundred.  It  is  from 
the  metal  which  is  at  once  the  nobleK 
and  the  ignoblest  of  all  metals  from 
which  the  romance  of  the  future  must 
compile  its  largest  volume;  unless  ii 
wishes  to  lose  the  higher  fidelity  to 
human  nature  which  belongs  to  the 
free  air  of  romance  alone,  and  of  which 
the  polirfied  mirror  of  realism  reBecti 
only  the   outer  and    unessential  acci- 

Avarice  is  as  real  a  passion  as 
love  itself,  and  has  not  every  hu- 
man passion  its  ideal  and  JMetical 
side  7  Do  crimen',  virtues,  heroism*, 
self-sacrifices,  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
romance  as  it  is  —  not  sentiments, 
hut  passions  —  spring  from  a  forcing- 
house  of  rhyming  words,  or  from  ■ 
soil  of  gold  7  1'hc  money-box  is  no 
mere  target  for  satire ;  it  is  an  altar, 
round  which  llie  passions  move  in 
their  discordant  chorus.  But  the  most 
awful  part  of  the  matturis,  ihat  while 
gold  is  a  poetic  reality  it  is  no  natural 
reality.  There  ia  a  world  in  which 
it  is  false  as  well  as  a  world  in  which 
it  is  true.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  truism. 
Zelda  belonged  to  the  ungolden  world 

—  her  element  was  the  golden  age 
which  was  not  of  gold.  Sylvia  had 
been  a  natural  woman  —  a  savage,  if 
you  pleiise  —  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  golil-wired  cage  in 
which  we  dwell.     Zelda  was  the  same 

—  a  last  living  protest  of  the  old  ro- 
mance against  the  new.  What  be- 
comes of"  the  lark  when  imprisoned 
in  a  golden  cage,  and  made  to  feed 
on  unchoaen  food  'I  Ho  mostly  breaks 
his  heart,  I  believe.  He  is  bewil- 
dered with  his  wires,  and  will  not 
understand  they  are  gold,  ■  even  if 
the  neighboring  parrots,  content  with 
their  captivity,  prate  to  him  that 
they  aro  pure  gola  all  day  long. 

For  the  pretcot,  Mrs.  Goldrick's 
money-chest,  from  which  the  sold 
was  missing,  and  which  had  given  so 
many  people  such  a  long  and  barren 
chase  in  such  divergent  directions  and 
to   such    unconnected   ends. 


ly  beggar  girl 
a  dearly  wan 


she 
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Lord  LUburn  did  not  nail  the 
Union  Jack  to  the  top  of  the  North 
Pole.  He  did  not  meet  Egin.  He 
did  not  discover  the  earthly  paradise. 
But  one  morning  he,  or  rather  the 
mate  of  the  Pauline  for  him,  found 
a  bottle,  which  contained  a  letter  to  a 
dead  man.  Lord  Lisburn,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  gent  it  to  Claudia 
Vaughan,  the  daughter  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  directed. 

"Honored  sir,"  it  began,  "this  is 
to  acquaint  you,  if  it  comes  to  hand, 
that  the  Gustavus,  of  Stockholm,  in 
which  I  am  a  passe ntrer,  cannot  live 
till  mornin!^  in  this  weather.  Meant 
to  write  from  New  York,  but  ma>'n*t 
have  a  chance  after  now.  Only 
chance  left  is  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  —  may  stop  the  squall.  If  it 
does,  ril  tear  up  this  and  write  from 
New  York  when  I  have  time." 

After  telling,  in  unconnected  and 
hurried  sentences,  how  he  had  man- 
aged to  ^t  Mr.  Brandt  into  serious 
complications  while  at  Rotterdam,  the 
writer  went  on : 

'*  Please  tell  mother  I*ve  got  her 
gold  and  notes  —  all  safe  —  only  bor- 
rowed it  out  of  her  box  to  get  here. 
If  I  get  to  New  York,  send  back  by 
degrees.  Tell  her  to  put  in  bank  next 
time.  Called  off  to  the  pumps. 
Really  meant  to  write  from  New  York 
and  make  all  square,  and  will  —  on 
my  honor.  Must  go.  Yours,  sir, 
obediently,  Luke  Goldrick. 

"For  A.  Brandt,  Esq.,  St.  Bavons, 
England.'' 

Thus  there  is  an  unseen  player  in 
every  human  game.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  man  whom  we  have  never 
seen  and  of  whom  scarcely  one  of 
the  rest  had  ever  heard,  all  these 
lives  would  have  differed  as  widely 
as  if  Marietta  Romani  herself  had 
never  been  born.  It  is  useless  even  to 
overlook  our  neighbors*  hands.  The 
game  we  have  to  piny  includes  a 
FIFTY-THIKD  CARD  that  needs  must 
set  all  our  most  skilful  reckoning 
wrong. 

Poor  Zeldal  She  would  never 
have  died  and  hiive  been  buried 
among  the  unseen  weeds,  without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  thanks  for  dying  to 
make  others  happy  or  a  tear  of  real 
love,  had  tliev  whom  it  concerned 
known  what  alone  the  spirits  of  the 
depths  of  ocean  knew  —  that  Zelda's 
Fortune  had  from  the  very  beginning 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yet  which  of  all  these,  from  Clau- 
dia to  Harold,  from  Harold  to  Zelda, 
from  Zelda  to  the  Cornflower,  from 
the  Cornflower  to  Aaron  himself,  had 
been  faithless  to  the  light  that  was 
his  or  hers  ?     As  the  doggerel  goes  — 

Praiso  no  man  till  he  dies?    Nay,  even  no 
Blamo  DO  man  wliile  he  Iivcd|   in  aught. 

YoT  lo. 
The  sc'If-same  thing  these  sin,  those  sinless, 

call  — 
Each  may  be  right;  then  wh3'  not  each  — 

and  all  ? 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III 
CHAPTER  IX.    (jcitntinued.) 

At  len«;th,  however,  not  even  one  of 
the  best  cavalry  ollicers  in  the  s<Tvice 
could  n*strain  some  of  the  youn'^er 
men  and  oflicers  from  dashing  in  front, 
and  die  line  was  hurled  forwanl  ami 
broken  up  into  racing  horsemen. 
The  ceremonious  advance  of  dis<ci- 
plined  soldiery  was  chan^red  into  an 
ungoverned  onset.  The  steeple-chas- 
ing spirit  of  Knjrlis^h  sportsmen  broke 
out,  some  trying  to  pass  their  com- 
rades, some  determining  not  to  yield 
an  inch. 

William  Brown  was  one  of  the  last 
who  retained  some  command  over  his 
horse,  but  a  flesh-wound  in  the  neck 
from  a  rifle-ball  made  tl»^  brute  lose 
temper.  He  was  then  within  si^ht  of 
the  Indian  batterj',  and  a  torrid nt  of 
flame  burst  forth  in  front  of  him. 
The  next  moment  his  Iiorse  made  a 
mighty  jump,  a  plunge,  a  scramble, 
and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Far  divided  from  his  comrades,  he 
had  driven  full  into  the  Indian  ranks, 
and  being  instantly  confronted  by  a 
gigantic  Xepaulese,  he  soon  came  to 
grief,  because  he  incautiously  gave 
point  to  his  adversary.  Ills  sword, 
driven  home  to  the  hilt,  ran  the  In- 
dian through,  an<l  he  fell  headlong, 
drawin«r  down  with  him  in  his  fall  the 
sword  which  had  slain  him  ;  and  Ser- 
geant Brown,  with  all  his  strength, 
was  unable  to  unloose  the  blade  from 
that  pontlerous  l>o<ly,  or  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  wrist-knot.  It  re- 
sulted, that  though  he  kept  his  saddle, 
he  was  tethen^d  to  the  ground  by  his 
own  sword-arm.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon case  in  battle.  Five  minutes  af- 
terwards he  was  knocked  down  ;  but 
soon  ro^e  again,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  strife  l>ecame  so  eager  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  hauling  off  one  of  the 
pieces,  that,  at  a  moment  when  the 
six  miseralilt!  artillery-hors«!s  and  their 
swarthy  <lrivers  wen*  the  subject  of  a 
raging  combat,  he  disengaged  the  gun 
from  the  harness,  and  pn»sently  heard 
the  deep  voice  of  Colonel  Oakcs  <lamn- 
ing  him  in  tones  of  admiration. 
'*  Catch  this  horse.  Sergeant  Brown," 
shouted  the  colonel,  cutting  down  an 
Indian  chief  as  he  burst  like  thunder 
into  a  shrinking  group  of  Asiatics, 
and  was  lost  in  flame  and  smoke. 
That  seemed  the  colonel's  way  of 
thanking  his  trooper. 

Meantime,  Lord  Kinsgear,  who  was 
not  a  good  swordsman,  and  conscious 
of  his  deficiencv,  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment  how  he  should  best  act  when  his 
troops  broke  away  from  him.  He  de- 
termined to  rely  on  the  main  strength 
of  his  horse,  hurled  at  full  s{K>ed  against 
the  encmv  ;  and  sini:lin;'  out  an  In- 
dian  chief  whom  he  perceived  to  Im^  the 
leadcir  of  the  oppo>ing  fon*e,  he  re- 
solved to  overthrow  him  by  the  shock 


of  a  heavy  concussion.  So  bu  lord- 
ship forgot  the  stiff  lessons  of  the  rid- 
ing-school, clenched  %  rein  in  each 
hand,  got  his  liead  somewhat  down 
like  a  bull  pre|»aring  to  butt,  and  u 
though  he  were  forcing  a  cantankeroos 
hors4*.  at  a  nast>'  jump,  drove  full  at 
the  Indian.  The  man  fell  as  if  struck 
by  a  catapult,  and  the  next  moment 
Lord  Kinsgear  had  broken  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  blinded  bj 
smoke,  scorched  bv  fire,  hacked  by  a 
dozen  scimitars,  [le  turned  to  My, 
and  defended  himself  by  twirling  uf 
swonl  like  a  miilwheul.  He  wu 
hurled  from  his  saddle,  however,  speed- 
ily, and  beaten  to  his  knei'S  with  tt 
Indian  lance  thrust  deep  into  hii 
breast,  when  there  was  a  miti;litv  cladi 
above  him  of  contending  horsenen, 
and  then  there  came  all  at  once  a  milt 
before  his  eyes. 

On  recovering  his  senses  he  fonnd 
his     head     sup])orted     on     Sergeast 
Brown *s  knees,  and  around  them  wu 
an  open  s|»ace  covered   with  the  re- 
mains of  the  wounded  and  the  dying- 
The  Indians  had  gone  down  before  tM 
English  swords  Hke  corn    before  the 
sickle  ;    still  the  day   was  not  won- 
and  unless  William  Brown  could  assiit 
his  captain  to  remount  and  take  his 
to  a  place  of  safety,  they  might  boA 
be  shot  <lown  at  any  moment    Tic 
sergeant  did   not  hesitate.     Hoisticg 
Lonl  Kinsgear  into  his  own  saddle, 
he  sup[K)rtetl  him  to  the  rear,  waIkiB{ 
slowly    through    the     ghastly     Kft! 
around  him,  where  dying  men  to  whoi 
no  help  could  come  i*lineked  madb 
for  water,  and  broken-back od  honei 
raising  themH'lves  on  their  foreleg 
looked    piteouslv  for   help,    in  tlis 
horrible    anguish.      £vi'ry     moaeti 
he  heanl  the  ping  of  the  bullet,  tk 
sij^hing  and  humming  of  the  canaoir 
bjill,  antl  the  harsh  whirr  of  jigfli 
fragments  cast  from  bursting  tMu 
with  tlu;  plunge  of  round  shot  u  i 
buried  itsidf  with  a  slosh  in  the  trok 
of  some  mounted  horseman. 

But  lie  bore  the  marquis  with  » 
flinching  pluck  to  the  ambuIaDce-nt 
ons,  su]>iK)rting  him  in  the  saddle  «» 
I)an<l  and  ann  as  he  walked  beside iia 
Having  there  given  his  captain  o"' 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  he  n* 
back  to  the  front  and  took  |iart  in  ^ 
final  charge  which  c*omnlcted  the  tt 
tory  of  the  dav.    Tlie  Indians,  bM» 
at  all  j)oints,  tfirew  themselves  off  tk* 
horses  and  crept  under  them  to  fa' 
shelter.     They  whinvd  and  entress^ 
for  quarter,  grovelling  in  the  duiC« 
their  abasement,  after  their  guns.  > 
which  they  attributed  an  almost  v-j 
raculous    power,  were  silenced,  ij 
then  wcurred  that  fearful  sight  »| 
shows  how  grim  a  thing  is  war.   S(^ 
of  our  men,  and  even  of  our  ofW 
performed  ghastly  wonders  in  the  iJ 
of  slaughter.    Tliey  were  seiwd  «J 
the  blood  frenzy,  nnd    in   the  o*j 
of  the  battle  ditl  what  they  conU/l 
confirm  the  belief  of  the  maddngj 
effects  of  that  wholesale  killing  wjjJJ 
is  said  not  to  be  murder.    Sosm  n^l 
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wildly  as^ainst  the  miserable  wretches 
who  cringed  and  cried  for  mercy, 
slashing  them  down  with  reeking  hands 
already  besmeared  by  gore ;  and  others 
made  ceaseless  use  of  their  revolvers. 
Among  the  few  who  tried  to  check 
this  ghastly  butchery  of  the  unresist- 
ing was  Sergeant  Brown;  and  again 
he  heard  tlie  manly  voice  of  Colonel 
Oakes  above  the  crash  and  roar  of  the 
fi^ht,  speaking  words  of  approval  to 
him. 

It  was  a  great  success  for  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  one  of  the  most  decisive  vic- 
tories of  the  war.  It  occasioned  the 
foundation  of  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood. General  Violet,  who  gained  it, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander- 
in-chief.  The  largest  amount  of  loot 
and  prize-money  gained  by  any  Brit- 
ish force  since  the  peace  with  the 
Burmese  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors  ;  and  it  disposed  of  what 
was  called  the  Indian  difficulty  for 
nearly  eleven  months. 

CHAPTER    X.      AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 

Upon     the     fortunes    of    William 
Brown,  the  Sepoy  mutiny  had  a  most 
favorable  effect,  however  inconvenient 
its  results  may  have  been  to  several 
other  persons.     It  raised  him,  for  one 
thinj^,  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
obtained  for  him  a  commission  in  her 
Majesty's  service.    The  advancement 
of  tne  young  soldier  was  not  brought 
about  very  easily.    Lord  George  Wyld- 
wyl,  who  had  just  been  named  com- 
mander-in-chief, took  the  nobleman's 
side  of  the  case,  and  declared   that 
promotions  from  the  ranks  lowered  the 
*  *  tone  "  of  the  army,   whatever  that 
might    mean.     When    his    lordship, 
liowever,  had  conversed  with  General 
Violet    and  Colonel  Oakes  he  prom- 
ised   to    offer   no    active    opposition 
to   the  commission    being  made  out, 
but  he  ad»led,  significantly,   that  "  it 
mast    be    done    in  the    usual   way." 
Now,    among    the    precious    legacies 
irhich  have  been  be<|ueathed  to  us  as 
»    people,   is    the    inestimable    bless- 
ing   of    **  routine  ;  *'    and  therefore, 
"wjaen  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  remarked 
that  young  Brown's  commission  would 
,ve  to  be  made  out  in  the  usual  way, 
e  meant  in  the  routine  way,  which 
as  saying  a  jijreat  deal  more'  than  he 
^pressed.     Accordingly,    six    weeks 
tfter  the  recommendation  of  Sergeant 
rown*s  immediate  superior,  that  his 
Sonduct  in  the  field  should  be  rewarded 
a  commission,  a  very  formal  docu- 
nt  was  received  from  headnuarters. 
t  was  marked  "  confidential,**  but  its 
'ntents  of  course    transpired  ;    and 
were  to  the  effect,  that  "  Lord 
e  Wyldwyl  was  unable  to  accede 
a  request  which  was  so  little  in  ac- 
*ance  with  the  good  of  the  service, 
might  interfere  with  the  proper 
iscipline  which  it  was  necessary   to 
reserve  between  ofllcers  and  men,  by 
Dnfounding  the  distinction  of  ranks. 
George  also  considered  it  right 
add,  that  tlie  wife  of  an  officer  raised 


from  the  ranks  often  felt  herself  in  a 
false  position  among  the  ladies  of  her 
husband's  regiment,  and  that  the  ap- 
parent honor  conferred  upon  him  by  a 
commission  was  really  nothing  but  a 
source  of  vexation  and  expense  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  dissatisfaction  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  obtained  their 
military  rank  in  the  customary  man- 
ner by  purchase,  and  who  had  sufficient 
means  not  only  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, but  to  join  in  the  expenses  and 
hospitalities  of  the  mess  witnout  incon- 
venience." This  document,  which  re- 
capitulated in  a  windy  and  rigmarole 
manner  all  the  platitudes  which  were 
current  in  garrison  towns,  to  show  that 
money  made  all  the  difference  between 
a  commander  and  a  private,  was  signed 
by  the  august  and  puissant  name  of 
Bodger,  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  K.  C.  B., 
K.  S.  I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  beitig  at  that 
time  Adjutant- Greneral  of  her  Maj- 
esty's forces  in  India. 

"  George  knows  nothin<]c  about  it  — 
I  dined  with  him  yesterday,"  said 
Greneral  Violet,  referring  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

"  We  must  try  again,"  observed 
Colonel  Oakes;  "the  beggars  never 
give  in  the  first  time.  Young  Brown 
has  fairly  won  his  commission,  and  by 
jingo  he  shall  have  it!  The  mess  has 
sent  in  a  round-robin  about  it  to  Lord 
Geor^." 

**  Won  his  commission  I  "  drawled 
the  general,  shaking  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  languidly  over  his  handker- 
chief ;  **  he  deserves  to  be  made  a  cap- 
tain instead  of  a  cornet.  I  never  saw 
a  cooler  fellow  of  his  age  under  fire 
—  a  salamander,  I  declare.  By  the 
way,  Oakes,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
I  have  got  him  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
vour  report.  They  could  not  refuse  it 
him,  though  they  tried  hard.  Let  us 
go  and  talk  to  the  commander-in-chief; 
perhaps  he  will  give  us  a  wrinkle." 

The  two  officers  ordered  round  their 
horses,  and  it  being  towards  the  cool 
of  the  day,  they  rode  off  to  catch  lA)rd 
George  Wyldwyl  before  he  went  out 
for  his  ride.  He  could  give  them  no 
help  about  young  Brown,  however. 

"Things  must  take  their  course, 
Ned,"  said  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  queen's  troops  to  the  most  famous 
general  under  him.  "  I  can  do  noth- 
ing, you  know.** 

"1  suppose  there's  a  way  of  man- 
aging it  it  we  could  only  find  out  how 
to  pull  the  wires  ?  "  answered  General 
Violet.  "  You  and  I  and  Tom  Oakes 
together  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  cor- 
net's commission.     Eh,  George  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the 
commander-in-chief,  scratcning  his 
ear  in  a  perplexed  manner.  "  Both 
Bodger  and  his  brother-in-law  are 
very  obstinate  men  when  their  backs 
are  up.  However,  you  know  I  will 
help  you  if  I  can,  Ned ;  and  if  you 
take  my  advice  you'll  use  private  influ- 
ence. Wlien  you  can  contrive  among 
you  to  get  young  Brown's  commission 
made  out,  I  promise  to  sign  it. ' 

**  Hang  it,  the   chief  is  a  brick  I  " 


said  General  Violet  as  he  and  Colonel 
Oakes  rode  away  from  headquarters. 
'*  I  am  almost  sorry  he  is  going  home, 
though  I  must,  now  in  tne  ordinary 
course  of  things  succeed  him.  Bat 
we  have  not  done  our  work  vet.  How 
are  we  to  get  at  Bodger  r  I  don't 
know  him  well  enough  to  ask  a  favor ; 
do  you,  Tom  ?  " 

^  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,  either 
in  action  or  in  a  hunting  field,  where 
most  of  my  acquaintanceships  have 
been  made,"  returned  the  colonel. 
'*He  generally  happens  to  be  ill  on 
ffunpowder  days,  and  performs  prod- 
igies of  humanitarianism  among  the 
wounded.  He  writes  letters  for  them 
to  their  friends,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  never  heard  of  his  doing  it  in  peace 
time." 

**You  see  these  great  characters 
take  their  own  road  to  glory,"  laughed 
Greneral  Violet.  'Mt  does  not  much 
matter ;  they  always  get  there." 

"Then  you  think  it  is  all  U.  P. 
about  young  Brown's  commission?" 
asked  Colonel  Oakes. 

"  I  think  it  is  something  deuced  like 
it,  unless  we  can  square  Bodger,"  an- 
swered the  ^neral.  "  But  there  is 
Lady  Laura  retty- Pells  and  her  po- 
nies. She  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the 
trick,  if  she  will,  Turn.  She  keeps 
open  house  here,  and  nobody  ever  re- 
fuses her  anything,  on  principle." 

Her  ladyship  bowed  over  her  par- 
asol whip  to  tne  two  heroes  of  the 
latest  great  battle  which  had  saved 
India. 

**  Haaah  ye,  general  ?  "  she 
screamed  in  that  highly  pitched  voice 
which  delights  the  fashion.  "  Haaah 
ye,  colonel  r  What  do  you  both  think 
of  my  ponies?  Lord  Hanaper  has 
sent  them  out  in  exchange  for  the 
Ranee's  shawls  I  took  home  last  time 
I  went  to  England." 

"  They  are  worthy  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,"'  replied  General  Violet  eal- 
lantly.  alluding  to  the  title  by  which 
her  ladyship  was  best  known  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Calcutta. 

"  They  are  quite  thorough  bred," 
screamed  her  ladyship  again.  **  Lord 
Hanaper  bought  them  of  Lady  Selina 
Bodger,  whose  husband  you  know  is 
at  the  Mundane  Office.  Quite  a 
charming  person,  who  has  the  best 
horses  in  London."^ 

General  Violet,  hearing  the  omnipo- 
tent name  of  Bodger.  looked  towards 
Colonel  Oakes,  as  much  as  to  signify, 
"  Now  then,  here  goes  ;  "  and  then  he 
addressed  himself  to  her  ladyship. 

**  We  want  to  present  a  petition, 
great  queen,"  said  the  general,  strok- 
ing the  beautiful  Arab  which  he  rode 
at  a  smooth  canter  within  an  inch  of 
her  ladyship's  phaeton  wheels. 

"  Then  one  of  you  must  go  away," 
screamed  Lady  Laura  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  "  It  is  sinful  waste  to  burn  two 
heroes  at  the  same  time.  I  shall  want 
you  to  make  love  to  me  one  after  the 
other.' 

"  When  will  my  turn  come.  Lady 
Lo  ?  "   inquired    Colonel  Oakes,  who 
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was  nearly  related  to  the  Calcutta  beauty,  thouorh  they  had 
not  met  for  a  dozen  years,  whereas  General  Violet  was  one 
of  her  intimates. 

"  It  will  come  whenever  you  can  find  your  way  into  my 
house  without  leaving  a  card  and  running  away,"  cried 
her  ladyship  shrilly.     *'  I  am  at  home  every  day  at  tiffin." 

General  Violet  was  a  prime  favorite  with  Lady  Laura 
Petty- Pells.  It  was  even  whispered  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  sighed  in  her  train.  He  was  also  extremely 
popular  with  ladies.  He  knew  how  and  when  to  talk  to 
them.  Lady  Laura  was  delighted  to  have  the  brave  and 
kind-hearted  exquisite  escorting  her  carriage  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  great  ren  jwn,  and  with  all  Calcutta  looking  on 
to  envy  her.     Her  face  was  all  alight  with  triumph  and 

Sleasure.  She  determined  to  give  a  ball,  two  balls  and  a 
inner  (or  two  dinners  and  one  ball,  which  should  it  be?) 
to  show  this  illustrious  paladin  in  her  chains  before  the 
bloom  of  his  valiant  deeds  wore  ofiF  him. 

As  soon  as  General  Violet,  however,  spoke  of  Sir  Ajax, 
her  ladyship  pinched  up  her  lips,  and  evinced  extreme  an- 
noyance. "  lo  say  the  truth,  general,*'  observed  her  lady- 
ship in  tones  almost  natural,  and  very  much  lower  than 
usual,  so  that  not  even  her  miniature  groom  could  hear 
what  she  said,  **  Sir  Ajax  Bodger  is  not  a  gentleman." 

/TobeeootlDucd.' 


MARY    SOMERVILLE. 

BY  FRANCES   POWER  COBBE. 

The  announcement  which  the  telegraph  brought  to  us 
little  more  than  a  year  a^o  that  Mrs.  Somerville  had  just 
died  at  Naples,  probably  startled  the  majority  of  readers, 
rather  by  showing  that  her  life  had  lasted  eo  long  than 
that  it  had  finally  closed.  The  lady  to  whom  Scott  and 
Blair,  Lafayette  and  Arago,  were  familiar  friends,  and  to 
whom  Sydney  Smith  had  pointed  as  evidence  that  it  was 
not  always  (as  *'  Nocdledom  "  asserted)  **  a  misfortune  for 
a  woman  to  be  spoken  of,"  seemed  to  belong,  not  so  much 
to  the  last,  as  to  the  penultimate  generation.  To  a  few 
individuals  only  those  simple  words  of  intelligence  which 
flashed  across  Europe  brought  the  pang  of  a  living  loss; 
the  signal  of  the  departure  from  the  world  of  one  whose 
presence  in  it  had  been  what  a  spire  is  in  a  landscape. 
The  book  which  has  now  appeared  ^  will,  however,  bring 
back  vividly  to  many  who  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
intellectual  circles  ot  London  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  to  others  who  have  more  recently  mingled  in  those  of 
Italy,  the  slender  and  fragile  feminine  form  which,  wher^ 
ever  it  was  seen,  held  a  place  of  honor,  and  about  which 
there  bung  always  a  curious  sense  of  semi-mystery,  such  as 
might  have  belonged  to  some  childlike  Mozart  with  his 
gift  of  melody,  or  to  a  eentle  little  linnet  believed  to  take 
an  eacle's  swoop  round  the  sky  every  morning,  and  then 
come  Dack  to  its  cage  and  peck  hemp-seed  like  the  rest  of 
its  kind. 

When  Byron  wished  to  turn  his  wife  to  ridicule,  he 
thought  no  sarcasm  so  cutting  as  to  observe  that 

"  Her  wit  —  for  she  had  wit  —  was  Attic  all ; 
Her  favorite  science  was  the  Mathematical." 

The  bare  idea  of  a  woman  knowing  algebra,  or  taking 
pleasure  in  a  fine  demonstration  of  geometry,  seemed 
necessarily  to  prove  her  an  icicle  and  a  pedant ;  and  to 
the  same  generation,  the  notion  that  Mrs.  Somerville  could 
both  translate  La  Place  and  behave  in  company  as  a 
rational  and  well-bred  lady  seems  always  to  have  offered  a 
paradox  on  which  the  minds  of  her  contemporaries  expa- 
tiated with  wearisome  surprise  and  somewhat  impertinent 
approval.  In  truih,  as  all  who  read  her  **  Recollections  " 
will  see,  there  never  was  anything  simpler  than  her  life 
and  character  from  beginning  to  end,  nor  anything  further 
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from  a  mystery  than  the  fact  that  the  ardent  young  girl, 
inspired  with  wholesome  thirst  for  knowledge  and  with 
unusual  faculties  for  sustained  and  consecutive  thought, 
should  develop  into  a  woman  full  of  gentle  dignity  and 
animation,  loving  order  and  grace  in  everything  around 
her,  and  lifted  so  far  above  pettiness  or  vanity  that  such 
things  were  practically  hid  oeneath  her  horizon.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  if  the  child  who  rambled  about 
the  "Links"  of  Burntisland,  pondering  on  every  flower 
and  shell,  and  who  lay  awake  at  night  rehearsing  to  her- 
self the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  had  proved,  after  all,  a 
vulgar  woman;  or  had  united  elevated  mental  pursuits 
with  sordid  domestic  habits.  Some  of  her  critics  indeed, 
it  would  seem,  were  so  impatient  at  her  unaccountable 
simplicitv  and  good  breeding,  that  one,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  thought  fit  to  describe  her  as  **  commonplace." 
Miss  Cornelia  Blimber's  erudite  allusions  to  Cicero,  or 
perhaps  a  more  frequent  reference  to  fjogarithms  and  the 
Solar  System,  would  no  doubt,  in  this  writer's  opinion, 
have  been  a  vast  improvement  on  Mrs.  Somerville's  style 
of  conversation. 

The  story  of  her  long  and  rich  life  of  ninety-two  years 
may  yet  be  very  shortly  told.    Bom  at  Jedburgh  in  De- 
cember, 1 780,  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  old  admiral.  Sir 
William  Fairfax,  to  whom  the  nation  was  mainly  indebted 
for  the  victory  of  Camperdown,  Mary  Fairfax  spent  her 
youth,  as  she  says  herself,  "  like  a  wild  thing,"  among  the 
rocks  and  sands  round  her  mother's  home  in  Burntisland 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth.     Her  formal  education  consisted  in 
a  year  spent  at  the  establishment  of  the  Misses  Primrose 
of  Musselburgh,  who  braced  up  the  straight  and  healthy 
girl  in  a  hideous  sort  of  jwrtable  pillory,  and  gave  her 
daily  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  for  her  mental  in- 
struction.    Later  on  she  acauired  the  arts  of  sewing  a 
shirt  and  a  sampler,  and  received  elaborate  instructions  in 
cookery  at  a  confectioner's  shop.     Music  and  dancing  were 
graciously  added  to  this  extensive  curriculum  in  later  years. 
As  for  such  trifles  as  histor^r,  geography,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics, they  were,  as  she  piteously  remarks, "  not  for  me;  ** 
and  only  by  circuitous  ana  occult  paths  did  she  climb  step 
by  step  up   the  steeps   of   science.    '*  Not  a  hand  held 
out  to  help  me,"  she  says,  "  I  was  often  very  sad  and 
lonely."    But  if  it  be  true  that  "stolen  waters  are  sweet- 
est," those  drops  cf  knowledge  with  which  the  younv  girl 
at  Isst  managed  to  allay  her  thirst  were,  doubtless,  all  the 
more  precious  in  that  they  had  not  gushed  from  the  shallow 
fountain  of   a  fashionable  governess's  lectures;   and  the 
sacred  appetite  Itself,  instead  of  being  appeased  by  satiety, 
remainea  in  all  its  early  strength  to  the  very  end  of  her 
days.    That  great  charm  which  enchants  life,  the  perpetual 
desire  for  knowledge,  never  failed  her,  nor    ceased   to 
surround  her  in  the  eyes  of  others  with  that  special  intetr- 
est  which  few  have  learned  to  analyze,  but  which  undonbt- 
edly  comes  of  the  consciousness  that  the  mind  with  which 
we  converse  is  still  growing  like  a  tree,  not  planed  and 
sawn  across  like  a  mast.    Not  vainly  did  the  old  Greeks 
honor  their  sage  for  **  growing  old,   learning  something 
every  day,"  for  it  is  one  of  the  truest  signs  of  sagebood  so 
to  do ;  and  the  woman  who  learned  Quaternions  at  ninety 
was  perhaps  more  worthy  of  re5pect  on  thar  account  than 
because  she  wrote  the  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  "  jnst 
half  a  century  before. 

After  a  few  years,  alternated  between  her  home  in  Burnt- 
island and  brief  gay  visits  to  Edinburgh  society,  where 
the  *'Rose  of  Jedburgh."  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  Mary 
Fairfax  took  a  bold  step,  and  married  her  relative,  Samuel 
(ireig,  Commissioner  of  the  Russian  Navy,  and  afterwards 
Russian  Consul  for  Britain.  Why  she  married  this  man, 
who  was  to  the  last  degree  harsh,  stern,  and  onsympathix- 
ing,  and  why  he,  who  was  totally  incapable  of  appreciating 
any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  woman,  lighted  upon  the 
very  ablest  young  girl  in  the  world,  is  one  of  those  my»- 
teries  which  must  be  left  to  swell  the  list  of  inscrutable 
matrimonial  problems.  Probably  good  Lady  Fairfax  held 
the  creed  then  well-nigh  universal,  that  a  young  lady  com- 
mits unpardonable  impertinence  if  she  reject  the  pro- 
posals of  ''  an  honest  man  "  of  suitable  worldly  condition  ; 
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and  that  no  le^s  tremendous  doom  than  being  *'  lefl  to 
wither  upon  the  cold  bank  there,"  is  the  legitimate  retribu- 
tion for  entertaining  the  heresy  that  Love  is  no  less  need- 
ful to  sanctify  Marriage  than  Marriage  to  sanctify  Love. 

Any  way,  Mary  Fairfax  wedded  Samuel  Greig,  and  was 
brought  bv  him  into  his  gloomy  and  miserable  bachelor's 
home  in  London,  wherein  (albeit  a  rich  man,  making 
nearly  £10,000  a  year)  he  thought  fit  to  lodge  her  during 
all  their  married  life.  Mr.  Greig  never  forgave  Sir  Will- 
iam and  Lady  Fairfax  for  insisting  that,  at  least,  their 
daughter  should  live  in  England  and  not  in  Russia,  and 
revenged  himself  by  keeping  her  much  apart  from  her 
family  and  from  nearly  all  his  own  friends.  It  is  piteous 
to  read  that,  being  tempted  by  her  affectionate  heart  to 
spend  the  only  £20  she  possessed  on  a  picture  of  her 
father,  she  was  allowed  actually  to  suffer  from  cold  till  her 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Alexis  Greig,  gave  her  some  furs,  which 
were  "  very  welcome ; "  albeit,  poor  young  thing  I  she 
only  wore  them  on  her  dreary,  solitary  rounds  of  the  Lon- 
dpn  square  to  which  she  had  a  key.  On  Sundays  there 
was  the  nearest  church  to  attend  alone  ;  but  beyond  this, 
the  beautiful  and  gifted  young  wife  had  little  to  interest 
her,  except  now  and  then  acting  as  chaperone  at  the  opera 
to  Countess  Catherine  Woronzow  (afterwards  Countess 
of  Pembroke),  and  visiting  the  ill-fated  family  of  the  Bo- 
nars  at  the  villa  since  occupied  by  Napoleon  IIL  at  Chisel- 
hurst. 

After  three  years  this  marriage,  which  has  been  so  ab- 
surdly described  as  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  scien- 
tific pursuits,  was  dissolved  by  death;  Mr.  Greig,  we 
believe,  expressing  at  the  last  his  consciousn<^ss  that  his 
widow  would  have  but  little  reason  to  regret  his  memory. 
She  brought  back,  however,  to  her  old  home  in  Burntisl- 
and, a  child  who  was  destined  to  become  a  true  source  of 
happiness  to  her  during  her  later  years.  Woronzow  Greig, 
who  alone  survived  of  her  two  boys,  grew  up  to  manhood 
and  lived  till  1865,  from  first  to  last  a  most  affectionate 
and  devoted  Fon.  His  duties  (as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Surrey)  kept  him  mainly  in  England ;  but  his  frequent 
visits  to  Italy,  accompanied  bv  his  amiable  wife  (scarcely 
less  attached  than  himself  to  his  mother),  were  the  grand 
holidays  of  Mrs.  Somerville  and  her  daughters.  Even  when 
necessarily  kept  away,  he  perpetually  provided  that  she 
and  his  sijtters  should  lack  no  luxuries  which  could  be  sent 
from  England,  from  the  rare  old  wine  for  his  mother's  sip 
at  dinner,  to  the  beautiful  little  yacht  which  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  almost  simultaneously  with  the  sad  news  of 
his  sudden  death. 

At  Mr.  Samuel  Greig's  death  the  last  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  special 
abilities  was  removed.  She  immediately  threw  herself 
ardently  into  study,  purchased  a  library  of  mathematical 
works  (since  given  with  the  rest  of  her  scientific  books  to 
Girton  College),  and  ere  long  married  a  man  who,  instead 
of  being  a  check  and  kill-joy,  encouraged  and  aided  her 
to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power.  From  that  happy  period, 
except  the  events  of  the  birth  of  her  two  daughters,  and 
her  various  migrations  from  London  to  Paris,  and  finally 
to  Italy,  there  remains  little  to  add  concerninflr  Mrs.  Som- 
erville's private  history.  The  error  so  pertinaciously  re- 
peated and  brought  out  once  more  in  a  striking  obituary 
notice  in  a  daily  newspaper  at  the  time  of  her  death  — 
that  she  was  unhappy  in  all  the  conditions  of  her  second 
marriage,  and  that  slie  bitterly  regretted  being  obliged  to 
live  in  Italy  during  her  later  years  —  will  bp,  we  trust,  by 
these  "  Recollections,"  at  last  disproved  and  exploded.  No 
more  devoted,  and  scarcely  a  more  congenial  husband  could 
have  been  found  for  her  than  Dr.  Somerville,  with  whom 
fihe  had  every  pursuit  in  common,  and  whose  generous 
self-effacement,  in  pride  in  her  success,  deserved,  as  it  re- 
ceived, her  warmest  gratitude  and  affection. 

If  it  were  impossible  that  she  should  not  miss  in  Italy 
many  social  and  scientific  advantages  which  she  would 
have  possessed  in  England,  she  obtained,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  her  (entirely  voluntary)  residence  there  a  multi- 
tude of  pleasures  which  she  valued  still  more  hi:;h1y.  It 
as  time  once  for  all  to  put  an  end  to  these  misbestowed 


regrets,  and  further,  to  bear  testimony  —  as  the  present 
writer  is  personally  qualified  to  do,  and  as  indeed  Mrs. 
Somerville  fully  reveals  in  her  "  Recollections  "  — that 
no  wife  or  parent  could  be  surrounded  through  her  de^ 
dining  years  by  more  dutiful  and  tender  care.  It  was 
not  her  life  which  was  sacrificed  to  her  family,  but  those 
nearest  to  her  who  esteemed  it  their  happiness  and  privilege 
to  make  her  comfort  and  health  the  leading  consideration 
in  every  arrangement;  and  contrived  that  her  modest  pen- 
sion and  fortune  should  go  as  far  as  possible  in  promoting 
her  personal  enjoyment.  Happy  is  the  old  aee  whose 
tottering  steps  are  supported  by  such  loving  hands  as 
those  of  the  son  and  daughters  of  Mary  Somerville  I 

Beside  her  own  family,  she  lived  always,  as  she  very 
well  knew,  in  the  hearts 'of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  who 
esteemed  it  among  the  happiest  events  of  an  Italian  tour  to 
spend  an  evening  in  her  drawing-room,  renewing  afresh,  as 
none  ever  failed  to  do,  the  love  and  respect  which  they  had 
before  entertained  or  perchance  inherited  from  parents  long 
passed  away.  There  was  something  singularly  attractive 
in  her  looks  and  manners  in  age,  as  there  had  been  doubt- 
less in  a  different  way  in  the  beautv  and  grace  of  her 
youth  —  a  slender  woman  of  miadle  height,  who  walked 
with  feeble  and  yet  dignified  steps  across  her  large  naUm 
to  greet  the  entering  guest,  and  gave  her  hand  (or  per- 
chance, to  some  privileged  ones,  her  lips)  with  such  cor- 
dial welcome.  She  was  always  dressed  in  some  nch  silk, 
dark  brown  or  black,  with  Eolt  lace  and  cap,  generally  with 
a  little  lilac  ribbon  surmounting  the  hair,  which  faded 
slowly  from  the  softest  brown  to  gray. 

Her  face  naturally  in  later  years  showed  the  marks  of 
extreme  old  age,  but  also  retained  the  aspects  of  undimmed 
intelligence  and  of  gentle  strength,  while  a  sweetness  and 
peace,  such  as  only  come  at  the  close  of  all  life's  stru^les 
and  battles  seemed  to  surround  her  with  an  atmosphere 
different  from  that  of  other  women.  She  drew  every  one 
nearer  to  her ;  and  to  younger  women^  whom  she  treated 
with  motherly  kindness,  it  was  often  impossible  to  forbear 
from  passing  an  arm  of  protecting  tenderness  round  the 
form  which  seemed  so  fragile,  or  caressing  the  aged  hand 
which  lay  so  readily  in  their  own.  Her  voice  was  exceed- 
ingly gentle,  with  a  pronounced  Scotch  accent,  of  the  old 
well-bred  kind ;  and  as  she  now  and  then  poured  forth  hw 
accounts  of  some  new  discoveries  or  speculations  which  had 
just  come  to  her  ears,  or  which  had  formed  her  morninff 
study,  it  was  delight  enough  to  her  hearers  to  listen  to  and 
watch  her,  even  if  perhaps  their  own  ignorance  left  them 
little  power  to  share  her  enthusiasm.  But  it  was  only 
rarely,  and  not  without  suggestion  or  invitation,  that  she 
thus  turned  the  conversation  on  scientific  themes.  Last 
night's  play  or  concert ;  the  prettiest  drives  within  reach ; 
her  own  and  her  friends'  pet  animals,  and  their  doings ; 
a  new  novel;  the  efforts  for  the  improved  education  and 
political  emancipation  of  woman ;  or  the  growing  pros- 
pects of  Italian  unity,  — these  were  the  subjects  on  which 
we  have  oftentimes  heard  her  speak  with  sympathy,  humor, 
and  unfailing  animation.  Nothing  but  ill-natured  gossip 
was  tabooed  in  her  presence :  and  few  were  the  guests  who 
would  have  thought  of  bringing  her  such  wares.  Of  relig- 
ion she  only  spoke  with  those  who,  like  herself,  thought 
freely  and  felt  strongly.  She  was  eminently  a  devout 
woman,  full  of  unswerving  faith  in  God,  in  Prayer,  and  m 
Immortality,  while  fearlessly  following  the  guidance  of 
science  and  of  conscience  in  judging  of  traditional  creeds. 

We  have  left  small  space  tor  the  task,  nor  is  the  present 
writer  competent  to  undertake  it,  of  giving  a  critical 
survey  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  writings.  The  Preliminary^ 
Dissertation  affixed  to  her  **  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens ' 
is  probably  in  all  respects  the  finest  thing  she  ever  wrote, 
and  in  it  she  struck  the  key  of  all  the  rest.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  reviewing  the  whole  work  (in  the  99th  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly),  gave  it  as  his  judgment,  "  that 
there  was  no  geometer  m  England  who  might  not  have 
been  proud  to  have  achieved  such  a  work."  Her  better 
known  «*  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences'*  and  «  Phyih 
ical  Geographv  "  have  passed  through  many  editions  and 
translations,  and  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  have  held  the  rank 
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of  standard  works  on  their  respective  subjects.  Probably 
the  latter,  revised  afresh  by  its  last  able  editor,  Mr.  Bart- 
ley,  maj  remain  a  class  book  for  another  generation.  Her 
<*  Microscopic  and  Molecular  Science  "  was  less  successful. 
The  work  m  truth  was  one  which  it  was  practically,  impos- 
sible to  render  perfect  in  her  Italian  isolation,  lufrs.  Som- 
erville's  style  was  far  from  faultless.  Wholly  free  from 
affectation  or  meretricions  ornament,  it  yet  betrayed 
the  want  of  comprehension  of  the  reader's  Ignorance  and 
difficulties ;  and  sometimes  left  obscure  what  a  more  lucid 
statement  would  have  rendered  perfectly  simple.  **  So 
many  things,"  as  her  daughter  remarks,  ^  were  easy  to  her 
which  were  difficult  to  ' other  people ! '"  In  the  present 
charming  volume,  the  language  is  that  of  an  old  lady  dic- 
tating to  her  grandchild  by  her  fireside,  and  never  once 
stopping  to  recast  a  sentence  or  turn  a  phrase  into  a  more 
literary  or  less  colloquial  form.  Essentially  of  an  analytic 
rather  than  synthetic  character,  her  mind  naturally  ran  on, 
stringing  the  successive  wonders  of  science  on  a  thread  of 
simpte  words,  rather  than  constructing  any  frame  of  synop- 
tical system  by  which  the  learner  might  have  been  aided  to 
understand  and  recall  them.  Undoubtedly  her  really 
exceptional  genius  lay  in  the  directiou  of  Pure  Mathemat- 
ics, wherein,  as  Mr.  rroctor  has  observed,  ^  no  department 
seemed  beyond  her  powers;"  Her  own  reeret  that  she 
had  not  employed  all  her  life's  labors  in  Uiat  field  was 
probably  justified. 

But  here  once  more,  in  closing  the  record  of  this  long 
and  industrious  life,  we  reach  the  grand  result,  '*  To  he  is 
greater  than  to  do*'  Mary  Somerville's  wise  and  learned 
oookSf  having  doubtless  done  good  service  in  their  time, 
will  be  laid  on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  to  be  opened  only 
when  students  wish  to  trace  the  history  of  science.  But 
Mary  Somerville  herself^  the  woman  so  nearly  faultless  in 
every  relation  of  life,  so  good  and  gifted,  so  loving  and  be- 
loved, will  have  ennobled  all  womanhood  for  generations  to 
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There  has  been  no  sizn  of  falling  off  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  French  literature.  Let  us  glance,  in 
the  first  place,  at  works  of  mere  erudition,  the  value  of 
which  must  be  sought  in  the  light  they  shed  upon  classical 
history  and  philology.  Athens  remams  for  many  French 
critics  a  centre  of  great  and  undying  interest ;  for  whilst 
recent  archaeological  discoveries  enable  some  to  obtain  fresh 
and  unlooked-for  information  respecting  the  social  and  do- 
mestic condition  of  ancient  Greece,  others  treat  the  history 
of  the  Greek  republics  as  a  counterpart  of  what  is  going 
on  now,  and  would  fain  read  to  the  France  of  1873  a  lesson 
taken  from  the  annals  of  the  days  of  Thucydides. 

Amongst  the  latter  class  of  writers;  those  whom  I  call  the 
aUtmon  hxstorianSy  I  would  name  M.  Filleul,  with  his  "  His- 
toire  du  Sifecle  de  P^ricl^s,"  a  work  which  h^s  cost  its 
author  evidently  a  great  deal  of  care,  but  which  is  neither 
sufficiently  dignified  so  far  as  the  language  goes,  nor  suffi- 
ciently homogeneous  in  its  character.  M.  Georges  Perrot 
treats  more  especially  of  eloquence,  that  is  to  say,  of  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  political  history  of 
Greece ;  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  the  great  ora- 
tors, and  he  describes  only  the  predecessors  ot  Demos- 
thenes; but  still  I  can  see  in  his  book  the  promise  of  what 
the  power  of  speaking  would  become  in  later  times,  and 
how  it  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by  men  even  who  were 
not  professed  orators,  by  historians  such  as  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Philosophy  is  another  element  that  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  study  the  part  performed  by 
Greece  in  the  history  of  civilization.  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint- 
Hilaire  finds  it  difficult  to  snatch  any  time  from  politics 
for  Aristotle,  but  young  savarUs  rush  to  less  carefully  ex- 
plored nooks  of  the  field. 


Pythagoras,  for  instance,  engrosses  the  care  of  M.  Clud- 
gnet,*  who,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  undertakes  to  discuss 
a  still  obscure  subject,  and  obtains  in  consequence  one  af 
the  valuable  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  M.  Chaignet  writes  with 
the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  a  true  Frenchman ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  all  the  learning  of  Schleiermacher^a 
fellow-countrymen,  and  he  accumulates  in  his  foot-notes  a> 
mass  of  quotations,  which  he  weighs,  explains,  and  trana- 
lates. 

M.  H^mardinquer  and  M.  Croiset  have  each  taken  Xeno* 
phon  as  the  subject  of  their  studies,  but  the  point  of  view 
at  which  they  place  themselves  respectively  is  not  the 
same.  The  former  deab  with  his  hero  chiefly  as  a  moralist 
and  a  politician,  whilst  M.  H^mardinquer  studies  the  various 
sides  of  Xenopbon's  character.  Between  these  two  writers 
the  difference  only  consists  in  the  extent  of  the  ground 
surveyed,  and  the  elements  from  which  the  intellectud  and 
literary  portrait  of  the  great  general  is  drawn  ;  their  con- 
clusions are  identical. 

With  Alcibiades  I  turn  once  more  to  the  turmoil  of  poUt- 
ical  life,  and  also  to  the  study  of  an  individuality  well 
deserving  the  moralist's  attention.  Is  Alcibiades  altogether 
the  worthless  character  that  some  writers  represent  him  to 
be,  or  has  he  been  purposely  calumniated  by  his  enemies? 
Such  is  the  problem  which  M.  Henri  Houssaye  has  at^ 
tempted  to  solve,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  book.  It  is  evident  that  no  political  person- 
age who  ever  obtained  the  celebrity  which  hss  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Alcibiades  can  be  absolutely  devoid  of  good 
qualities,  and  our  author  ingeniously  bnngs  out  the  merits 
which  distinguished  the  brilliant  but  extravagant  son  of 
Clinias. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  abundantly 
illustrated  during  the  past  year  by  French  savantg^  not  only 
through  the  medium  of  monomphs  and  special  histories^ 
such  as  those  we  have  just  described,  but  also  with  the 
help  of  topographical  researches  and  explorations.  Let 
me  mention,  amongst  other  works  of  that  kind,  MM.  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington's  "  Voyage  Archdologtque  en  Grbee 
et  en  Asie  Mineure,"  and  M,  Perrot's  **  Arcbseologtcal  Ex- 
ploration of  Galatia  and  Bithynia,  Ca]>padocia  and  Pon- 
tus."  In  these  costly  and  magnificent  volumes  graphic 
art  has  been  profusely  employed  to  elucidate  the  text,  and 
the  latest  results  of  the  excavations,  conducted  by  accom- 
plished antiquarians,  are  satisfactorily  described.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Revue  ArchioJogique^  published  monthly,, 
still  keeps  us  au  courant  of  what  is  doing  in  that  pnrt 
of  the  literary  field ;  and  the  Association  pour  rEncoo- 
ragement  des  £tudes  Grecques  vigorously  feeds  the  taste 
for  classical  studies.  The  year  book  of  this  society  is  sui 
admirable  repertoire  of  learned  dissertations  on  points  of 
philology  and  of  antiquities,  and  an  article  which  it  con- 
tains  on  translations  in  modern  Greek  reminds  as  that 
several  curious  specimens  of  this  language  have  lately  been 

Eublished  by  M.  £mile  Legrand ;  &ey  are  chiefly  poems 
elongtng  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  are  interesting  ns 
showing  the  transition  which  gradually  took  place  mm 
the  classical  to  the  modem  idiom.  The  well-known  collec- 
tion of  the  Greek  classics  issued  by  Messrs.  Didot  has  re- 
ceived fresh  additions ;  and,  finally,  I  must  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  splendid  **  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities"  which  Messrs.  Hachette  have 
begun  to  issue ;  it  is  conceived  on  a  larger  plan  than  that 
of  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  is  characterized  by  great  aban- 
dance  of  details. 

On  the  limits  which  separate  the  Hellenic  from  the 
Eastern  world,  we  have  a  treatise  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Francois  Lenormant,  whose  works  are  equally  remarkable 
for  their  scope  and  for  the  astonishino:  amount  of  learning 
which  they  manifest.  The  **£ssai  de  Commentaire  des 
Fragments  Cosmogoniques  de  B^rose  **  is  a  mine  of  inex- 
haustible wealth  for  the  study  of  the  mythology,  history, 
and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians;  the 
*'fitudes  Assyriologiques "  forms  a  series  of  elaborate 
essays  on  (questions  connected  with  the  Medic  and  Arme- 
nian dynasties,  etc. ;  and  the  "  Essai  sur  la  Propagation  de 
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rAlphabet  Ph^aicien  "  is  a  complete  history  of  the  art  of 
writing.  In  addition  to  these  important  works,  M.  Lienor- 
mant  finds  time  to  ffive  us  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
legend  of  Semiramis,  articles  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  etc. 

1  am  thus  by  a  natural  transition  led  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  philological  productions  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  present  year ;  they  do  not  amount  to 
much  nor  do  they  include  anything  of  transcendent  merit 
The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Br^al's  translation  of  Bopp's 
*^  Comparative  Grammar,"  together  with  the  index,  which 
adds  so  materially  to  its  usefulness,  should  not  be  forieot- 
len ;  it  treats,  however,  as  all  your  readers  know,  of  only 
the  Indo-European  languages,  and,  therefore,  it  leaves  un- 
noUced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  philological  ground. 
At  some  future  time,  another  savant  may,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  investigate  according  to  the  same  plan  tne  az- 

flu  tin  alive  and  monosyllabic  idioms ;  in  the  mean  while  M. 
fucien  Adam  endeavors  to  supply  materials  for  this  un- 
dertaking, by  publishing  a  Mantchu  Grammar,  and  M. 
L^on  de  Rosny  follows  with  a  similar  work  on  Japanese. 
This  volume,  forming  part  of  an  educational  course,  is  in- 
tended to  teach  the  elements  of  the  language  spoken  at  the 
f  resent  time ;  it  differs  thus  from  the  larger  work  of  Dr. 
[offmann,  the  Leyden  scholar,  and  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  by  travellers,  interpreters,  and  persons  engaged  in 
business.  Baron  Roger  de  Belloguet  had  very  fortunately 
terminated  his  **Ethnogdnie  Gauloise"  before  he  was 
atruck  down  by  the  hand  of  death ;  the  work  is  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition,  and  it  contains  on  the  Celtic  population 
of  Gaul  an  abundance  of  interesting;  details,  ethnological 
and  philological.  The  example  of  Kaynouard  sufficiently 
proves  that  even  grammarians  are  addicted  to  paradoxes. 

M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac's  '*  Uistoire  des  Origines  de  la 
Langue  Fran^aise  "  is  another  instance  of  this  unfortunate 
tendency.  After  having  studied  the  subject  for  more  than 
thir^  years,  our  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  French  language  is  not  derived  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  Latin,  but  that  it  is  essentially  and  exclusively 
Celtic.  In  order  to  establish  this  opinion  as  a  positive 
fact,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
the  langue  Gaidoue  really  is.  Now,  even  M.  Roger  de 
Belloguet,  to  whom  I  was  alluding  just  now,  cannot  give  us 
any  information  of  a  satisfactory  kind  on  the  subject ;  M. 
D*  Arbois  de  Jubainville  and  M.  Pictet  are  equally  unable 
to  propose  a  trustworthy  solution ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  not  one  of  the  Celtic  inscriptions  extant  in 
France  has  vet  been  explained  and  translated  beyond  a 
doubt.  In  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  M.  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac  should  not  be  quite  so  positive  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  own  theory.  We  are  under  safer  guidance  witH  M. 
Littr^,  whose  Dictionary,  now  complete,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
language. 

The  list  of  historical  productions  I  have  to  enumerate  is 
a  rather  poor  one,  nor  can  I  mention  any  work  equalling 
in  value  M.  Georges  Picot's  "Histoire  des  £tats  G^n^- 
raux; "  but  monoCTaphs  of  an  interesting  character  occur  at 
once  to  my  recollection,  and  deserve  to  be  registered  in 
this  summary.  The  new  explanation  given  to  the  legend 
of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  by  M.  Th.  Jung,  may  be 
as  plausible  as  the  one  which  M.  Marius  Topin  paraded 
about  so  boastfully  some  time  ago,  but  that  is  all  I  can  say; 
the  cases  of  poisoning,  which  occurred  so  frequently  during 
a  certain  period  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  can 
scarcely  be  represented  as  part  of  a  systematic  conspiracv 
organized  against  a  few  political  personages ;  and  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  M.  Jung  enaeavors  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  mysterious  prisoner  does  not  strike  me  as 
at  all  satisfactory.  Historical  science  has  lost  one  of  its 
inost  distinguished  representatives  in  M.  Jal,  whose  pa- 
tient researches  contributed  so  much  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  annals  of  the  French  navy,  and  who,  in  his  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  d'Histoire  et  de  Geographic,"  has  rectified  so 
manv  popular  errors.  The  last  work  published  by  this 
gentleman,  "  The  Biography  of  Du  Quesne,"  forms  part  of 
a  series  which  the  author  was  not  spared  to  finish,  and, 
whilst  professing  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  monograph,  it 


describes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  important  part  of  -Col- 
bert's administration.  ^       * 

M.  Loiseleur  carries  on  with  success  his  investigationi 
of  what  may  be  called  the  arcana  of  the  history  of  France : 
he  loves  to  deal  with  problems  of  a  piquant  character,  with 
episodes  and  persons  still  only  imperfectly  understood.  Ha 
would  have  made  a  capital  pleader,  for  uie  cleverness  with 
which  he  goes  into  all  the.  minntias  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  really  wonderful,  whether  he  discusses  the  mur- 
der of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  death  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^i, 
or  the  supposed  marriage  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Anne  of 
Austria's  more  than  favorite.  If  you  would  see  what  can 
be  done  to  rehabilitate  in  public  opinion  persons  whose  fair 
name  has  been  for  centuries  stained  by  calumny,  read  M. 
de  Barth^lemy's  **  Life  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tr^moille,  Prin- 
cess of  Conde ; "  if  yon  want  to  admire  the  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality which  should  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all 
historians,  turn  to  M.  Guizofs  «  Vies  de  Quatre  Grands 
Chrdtiens  Fran^ais,"  a  book  looked  upon  by  some  Roman 
Catholics  as  too  Protestant,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
a  few  Protestants  regarded  it  with  suspicion  as  betraying 
Popish-tendencies.  The  third  volume  of  the  **  Histoire  de 
France  racontde  k  mes  Petits  Enfants  "  is  now  before  the 
public,  and  shows  no  signs  of  intellectual  weakness. 

Amongst  historical  works  of  a  general  character,  let  me 
mention  also  the  amusing  and  instructive  compilation  to 
which  M.  Challamel  has  given  the  title  of  ^'Mdmoires  du 
Peuple  Fran^ais  ; "  here  we  have  less  the  results  than  the 
materials  from  which  these  results  are  derived ;  it  is  a  vast 
quarry  full  of  stones,  to  be  afterwards  hewn  and  shaped  bv 
some  competent  artist.  As  M.  Challamel  has  consulted  all 
the  broaosides,  the  caricatures,  the  pamphlets  and  the 
vaudevilles  he  could  lay  hold  of,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  really  the  life  of  le  peuple  Fran^ais;  so  M.  Aubertin, 
anxious  to  let  ns  know  the  stote  of  public  spirit  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  has  boldly  plunged  into  a 
formidable  heap  of  newspapers,  nouvelles  h  la  matnj  memoirs 
and  correspondences.  The  book  which  is  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  strikes  me  as  full  of  life,  and  the  picture  it 
brings  before  us  rivets  us  by  its  curious  and  miscellaneous 
information.  Jansenists  and  atheists,  philosophers  and 
courtiers,  worldly  ecclesiastics  and  boudoir-heroines  revive 
in  these  pases,  of  which  Voltaire  forms,  so  to  sa^,  the  centre ; 
Voltaire,  whose  biography  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres  has 
lately  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  volume.  How 
readily,  how  eagerly,  we  turn  to  any  fresh  book  which  pro- 
fesses to  supply  Us  with  more  information  respecting  the 
age  of  the  <*  Encyclopddie "  1  Whether  it  is  M.  Jules 
Bami  who  lectures  upon  the  moralists,  such  as  Vauvenar- 
gues,  Duclos,  and  Volney,  or  M.  Honord  Bonhomme  who 
sketches  the  life  of  the  last  court-abbd,  we  are  equally 
interested,  for  both  writers  tell  their  story  remarkably  well, 
and  are  evidently  quite  at  home  with  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat.    From  Volney  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  the 

f>as8age  is  an  easy  one,  for  the  moralist  of  Sensationalism 
ived  to  see  the  practical  working  of  his  favorite  doctrines. 
M.  Wallon  merely  professes  to  review  a  certain  number  of 
books  lately  publisbed  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution ; 
but  his  collection  of  newspaper  articles  almost  reaches  the 
proportions  of  an  original  work,  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  oHen  steps  forward  himself  as  an  independent 
historian,  giving  his  own  view  of  the  events  related  by 
MM.  Mortimer-Terqaux,  Dauban,  and  Michelet. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the '*  Correspondence  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth," published  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  documents  which  had  already  appeared  in  print ; 
the  letters  now  given  for  the  first  time  have  the  great 
merit  of  being  authentic,  and  therefore  the  controversy 
which  die  previous  instalments  of  this  birge  collection  had 
called  forth  have,  at  any  rate,  had  the  good  effect  of*  mak- 
ing M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  a  little  more  cautious  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  MS.  evidence  on  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  memoirs  of  General  Grouchy, 
and  those  of  Count  de  S^sur,  both  treat  soecially  of  the 
Empire,  and  are  of  unequal  interest  The  former  of  these 
I  works  is  particularly  deagned  to  justify  the  General's  con- 
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duct  At  Wftterloo ;  dot  can  the  memoirs  be  recommended 
either  by  any  great  merit  in  point  of  style,  or  because  they 
giye  us  new  facts  on  the  Napoleonic  era;  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  combines  rigorous  writing  with  historical  in- 
terest ;  and  whilut  thev  give  us  the  most  valuable  insight 
into  the  state  of  Frencn  comme  Ufaul  society  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  they  abound  in  details  on  the  campaicrns 
of  France  and  on  the  last  day's  of  the  Empire.  M.  de  Sd- 
gar's  voluminous  work  includes  a  new  ancl  revised  edition 
of  that  **  prose  epic,"  as  M.  Vinet  called  it,  the  *<  Histoire 
de  Napoldon  et  de  la  Grande  Armde  pendant  I'Annde 
181 «." 

We  now  get  nenr  our  own  times.  M.  de  Vielcastel's 
conscientiously  written  but  dull  "  History  of  the  Restora- 
tion "  has  reached  its  fifteenth  volume,  and  brings  us  to  the 
Greek  insurrection  of  1826;  then  comes  M.  Taxtle  Delord's 
**  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,"  followed  by  a  host  of  vol- 
umes, pamphlets,  Sttte  papers,  atlases,  etc.,  on  the  events 
of  the  years  1870-71.  The  International  Society  had  al- 
ready tiegun  its  operations  at  the  period  when  M.  Delord 
closes  his  fourth  volume,  and  the  Mexican  Expedition  was 
shedding  an  ominous  gloom  over  France ;  dissatisfaction  ex- 
isted everywhere,  carefully  suppressed,  however,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment whenever  it  attempted  to  shpw  itself,  and  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  police.  But  the  catastrophe 
eonld  not  long  be  put  off,  and  disasters  ensued  such  as  the 
country  had  never  witnessed  before.  Every  political  per- 
sonage who  had  a  share  in  all  these  events  is  now  anxious 
to  explain  what  that  thare  really  was;  M.  Glais-Bizoin 
apologizes  for  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Gambetta ;  Generals 
Yinoy  and  De  Wimpffen  propound  their  views  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army;  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
sounds  the  psean  of  a  Conservative  republic,  whilst  M. 
Naquet  eulogizes  Ridicalism,  and  M.  Eugene  Pelletan 
endeavors  to  chow  that  writers  and  politicians  on  the  roy- 
alist side  are  persons  about  whom  we  should  say,*as  Boi- 
leau  did  of  yore  in  the  care  of  Comeille's  Ag^ilas, 
^H&as/'*  M.  Dauban,  the  indefatigable  Aire/eur  of  histor- 
ical documents,  gives  us,  from  well- authenticated  pieces, 
the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  brings  to  lignt  the 
lower  strata  of  French  society,  the  famous  couches  sociales 
immortalized  by  M.  Gambetta.  •  When  we  read  this  far- 
rago of  absurd  decrees  and  senseless  blustering,  where 
orUiography  is  as  little  respected  as  sober  reason,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  German  artist,  Koegler,  calling  Paris  a 
Bedlam  (Narrenhau$\ 

M.  Ravaisson's  ^  Archives  de  la  Bastille  "  has  reached 
another  volume,  and  with  the  abundant  store  of  materials 
at  the  author's  command,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  spread  over  half  a  dozen  more ;  that  is  the 
source  from  which  we  must  draw  for  illustrations  of  the 
despotism  of  the  ancien  regime^  although  M.  Ravaisson  does 
not  give  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  victims  of  le  hon  plaUir  fared  under  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth and  the  Regency.  Confinement  there  was,  of 
course,  but  if  you  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  if,  besides, 
you  were  a  marked  man  on  the  philosopJie  side,  life  at  the 
Bastile  was  by  no  means  intolerable.  You  had,  in  fact, 
the  honors  of  notoriety  without  its  disagreeables,  and 
champagne  dinners  can  make  even  a  six  months'  stay  in 
the  grim  fortress  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  almost 

Sleasant.  M.  Villemain's  ^  History  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
eventh "  would  have  created  some  sensation  forty  years 
ago,  when  its  publication  was  first  announced;  it  reads 
now  merely  as  a  piece  of  fine  writing,  but  with  very  little 
claims  to  be  considered  as  a  monument  of  historical 
science. 

Amongst  the  reprints  of  ori$i;inal  memoirs,  let  us  not 
forget  the  publications  so  steadily  and  so  carefully  done 
by  the  Soci^td  de  THistoire  de  France ;  the  correspondence 
of  Madame  Duple^sis  Mornay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  of  the 
French  Huguenots ;  the  gossiping  but  unprincipled  Bran- 
tOme,  —  that  Suetonius  of  the  sixteenth  centuryj  —  edited 
by  M.  Ludovic  Lalanne,  appears  at  last  in  an  edition  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  M.  Simeon  Luce  gives  us  a 
Froissart  which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  reprint  of 


that  brilliant  chronicler,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Baron  Kervrn  de  Lettenhove.  I  shall  merely  mention 
here  the  cheap  duodecimo  edition  of  Saint- Simon's 
"  Memoirs."  It  b  intended,  I  suppose,  as  a  popular  watk 
for  general  readers,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  the  more  scholarly 
one  which  Messrs.  Hachette  announce  in  their  collection 
of  'Mes  Grands  £crivains  de  la  France."  M.  Victor 
Palm6  proceeds  slowly  with  his  magnificent  reprint  of  the 
Benedictine  **  Recueil  des  Historiens,"  and  he  has  issued, 
moreover,  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
•*  Gallia  Christiana."  Works  like  these  are  always  sure 
to  obtain  much  success,  especially  when  they  have  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  revision  by  such  savantt  as  M.  L^ 
pold  Delisle.  I  have  also  seen  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
the  Villehardouin  and  the  Joinville,  edited  by  M.  Natalia 
de  Wailly.  These  two  splendid  ocUvos,  copiously  an- 
notated, illustrated  with  maps,  wood-cuts,  glossaries,  and 
indices,  form  part  of  a  series  of  French  medissval  ckefn 
(Tauvre  published  by  Messrs.  Didot,  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  Leon  Gautier,  the  enthusiastic  annotator  of  the 
«« Chanson  de  Roland." 

1  shall  conclude  my  notice  of  historical  works  by  men- 
tioning briefly  the  remarkable  book  which  M.  Perrons  haa 
published  on  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas  in  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  help 
thirkmg  of  recent  circumstances  whilst  perusing  the 
**  Ddmocratie  en  France ; "  but  it  would  be  insulting  M. 
Perrens  to  look  upon  his  work  as  merely  an  ouvrage  de 
circonstance  ;  we  may  consider  it  as  a  continuation  of  the 
monograph  which  the  same  writer  published  a  few  yeara 
ago  on  Etienne  Marcel,  and  as  a  further  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  revolution  brought  about  in  1351  was  not  an 
isolated  thing,  an  outburst  without  any  cause  or  reasonable 
precedent.  The  bourotoiiU^  M.  rerrens  proves,  had 
always  asserted  the  right  of  enjoying  a  share  in  the  adr 
ministration  of  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
plorable effects  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
fiiunes,  the  right  of  voting  subsidies  had  been  retained,  thoa 
securing  the  proper  control  over  the  assessment  and  ex- 
penditure of  taxes.  M.  Perrens  devotes  a  long  and  very 
valuable  introduction  to  the  origin  of  democratic  ideas,  and 
draws  a  striking  parallel  t>etween  the  France  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  the  France  of  1871. 

In  the  sphere  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science  the 
outcome  of  the  present  year  has  been  singularly  feeble, 
and  the  list  of  books  worth  noticing  includes  a  veqr  small 
number  of  really  valuable  productions.  The  Spiritualiat 
school  does  not  seem  to  nave  yet  recovered  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  champions  of  Positivism,  nor 
can  I  see  in  the  works  lately  published  on  that  side  way 
symptom  as  yet  of  unequivocal  success.  It  is  not,  cer- 
tainty, by  out-Berkeleying  Berkeley  that  M.  LittriS  and  hie 
disciples  can  be  defeated.  M.  Ribot,  in  his  '*  Spiritualisme 
et  Matdrialisme,"  is  happier  when  he  criticises  than  when 
he  attempts  to  reconstruct.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  how 
limited  our  knowledge  is  of  physical  science,  and  the  com- 
plete ifjnorance  we  are  in  of  the  fundamental  lawa  Qpon 
which  that  science  rests ;  but  surely  we  should  be  falliog 
into  a  corresponding  mistake  if  we  asserted,  with  M.  Ribot» 
that  all  the  qualities  usually  ascribed  as  belonging  to 
matter  are  nothing  else  but  modifications  of  our  own 
thoughts.  Positivists,  for  the  most  part,  ignore  utterly  the 
movement  inaugurated  forty  years  ago  by  M.  Cousin  \ 
they  consider  that  Eclecticism  has  lived  its  day,  and  that 
its  efforts  to  resist  the  swelling  of  the  tide  of  MaterialLsm 
have  signally  failed.  Facts  have  hitherto  tended  to  proye» 
certainly,  the  legitimacy  of  this  conclusion,  and  Christianity 
alone  remains  as  the  opponent  which  Positivism  has  to 
overcome  and  to  supersede. 

If  the  excellent  out  too  concise  little  text-book  of  M. 
Hartsen  ('*  Principes  de  Psychologic*')  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  serious  account,  it  is  because  it  places  itself  at 
the  stand-point  of  revealed  religion.  Father  Lesccenr 
occupies  the  same  vantage-ground,  and  challenges  the 
phUosopkes  to  show  that  their  exertions  have  ever  piven 
the  right  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  extremely  easy  to  hold  up  a  distorted  caricature 
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which  you  call  Christianity,  and  then  to  «ay  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  mi^ttake,  but  such  a  mode  of  procedure  can 
acarcely  be  called  a  failure;  and  yet  authors  such  as  M. 
Yacherot  are  found  to  adopt  it  The  ^jetX  battle-field  on 
which  the  champions  of  Positivism  place  themselves  is, 
naturally  enou^rh,  physical  science,  the  oriffin  of  species, 
and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  most  deplorable  feat- 
ure in  the  whole  controversy  is  the  fact  that,  if  questions 
connected  wi;h  these  sciences  are  discussed  by  a  priest, 
it  is  always  assumed  on  the  other  side  that  the  discu.«sion 
most  necessarily  be  the  result  of  parti  pris^  and  be  com- 
pletely prejudiced.  Against  so  extraordinary  an  assertion, 
Ji.  de  Valroger  protests  very  strongly  in  his  new  work  on 
the  **  Grenesis  of  Species,"  and  the  oetter  to  remove  every 
ground  of  complaint,  he  allows  in  all  instances  the  mcants 
whom  he  criticises  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  different 
essays  here  collected  appeared  originally,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  in  the  JUeue  ties  QuestioM  Higtoriquen,  a  peri- 
odical of  decidedly  Ultramontanist  sympathies,  but  which 
has,  nevertheless,  done  a  great  deal  for  the  progress  of 
bistorical  studies. 

The  new  editions  of  M.  Joly's  excellent  book  on  "  In- 
stinct," and  of  M.  Francisque  Bouillier's  "  Le  Principe 
Vital  et  TAme  Pensante  *'  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  be- 
cause they  have  both  received  considerable  augmentations, 
and  are  really  important  contributions  to  metaphysical 
literature.  It  is  extremely  hard  that  an  author  should  be 
Attacked  on  both  sides,  and  accused  at  the  same  time  by 
the  materialists  of  being  a  pantheist,  and  by  the  spiritual- 
ists of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  materialism.  M.  Bouillien 
aa  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember,  is  an  aniini*t ;  I 
mean  that  he  looks  upon  the  soul  as  the  seat  of  the 
activity  which  pervades  our  whole  frame.  Now  it  would 
not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  such  a  theory 
aopplies  us  with  the  best  refutation  of  materialism,  whilst, 
cm  the  other  hand,  the  individual  soul,  according  to  M. 
Bouillier^s  definition,  does  not  bear  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  principle  which  both  the  Stoics  and  the 
Alexandrine  philosophers  called  by  that  name.  M.  Joly's 
researches  on  instinct,  developed  and  illustrated  as  they 
are  in  the  reprint  which  the  author  has  given  us  of  his 
sng^estive  volume,  are  sure  to  be  extensively  read ;  here, 
again,  the  inability  of  the  Posirivists  to  proiiuce  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  a  complicated  problem  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  a  review  of  the  difierences  which  separated 
Condillac  from  Lamarck. 

M.  Littrd's  scries  of  review  and  newspaper  articles,  pub- 
I3iihed  together  in  a  thick  volume,  give  him  an  opportunity 
^if  explaining  his  theory  on  the  concatenation  of  sciences 
jmxk^  their  interdependence.  Never  was  Positivism  so  com- 
3[iAetely  stated,  never  was  the  programme  of  the  new  school 
ic  so  clear  and  so  harmonious.  M.  LittnS  then  selects 
I  the  cyclopaedia  of  human  knowledge  a  special  branch 
history  —  and  tells  us  what  the  teaching  of  that  science 
>uld  be ;  examining,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  "  Histoire 
\  Langues  a<iniitiques  "  of  M.  Renan,  and  M.  Fran<?ois 
mormani's  "Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne."  «  In  the 
lean  while  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  M.  Victor 
basin's  disciples  obtained  such  brilliant  success,  is  by 
o  means  neglected.  I  can  name,  for  instance,  a  slcetch 
€  David  Hume's  system,  by  M.  Compayrd;  an  interesting 
isquifcition  on  Johannes  Salisburiensis,  by  M.  Demimuid ; 
md  another  one.  on  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Parmenides," 
M.  Iluit.  The  most  remarkable  work,  however,  in 
it  branch  of  literature  which  the  year  1873  has  pro 
meed,  besides  M.  Chaignet's  "  History  of  Pythagoras  and 
"^  Pythagoricism,"  is  M.  Fouilld's  "La  Libertd  et  le 
iterminisuie."  The  subject  was  an  unusually  difficult 
■Q^«ie  to  treat  completely,  but  the  author  has  been  extremely 
^K^%«cc«sful  and  I  heartily  congratulate  him  on  the  valuable 
^"Idition  he  has  made  to  the  history  of  metaphysical 
ience.  M.  Vdra,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Naples,  in 
"^  '  ag  up  the  cudgels  against  Strauss  on  behalf  of  Hegel, 
written  an  able  defence  of  religion  in  general,  and 
»  particularly  of  Christianity.  Let  me  mention  also 
!^  Renin's  **  Antdchrist,"  very  inferior  in  all  respecU  to  the 
"-^ious  volumes  of  his  work  on  the  origins  of  Christianity. 


I  know  of  few  works  so  interesting  as  a  biograpbv,  when 
it  is  well  done,  and  when  the  subject  of  it  really  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  a  public  character.  M.  de  Godefroy 
Mesnil-Glaise,  in  describing  the  works,  the  virtues,  and  the 
industry  of  a  whole  family  during  three  centuries,  has 
earned  fresh  title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  readers  who 
love  and  appreciate  true  merit  The  Godefroys,  whose 
labors  he  analyzes,  were  his  ancestors ;  as  magistrates,  his- 
torians, lawyers,  and  archaeologists,  they  enjoyed  European 
reputation,  and  they  transmitted  down  from  father  to  son, 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  those  traditions  of 
inte^ity  and  high  principles  which  were  formerly  the 
heirloom  of  the  old  French  bourgeoisie.  The  interest 
belonging  to  the  biography  of  the  notorious  Fouchd  is  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  but  it  is  not  the  less  real,  and  Count 
de  Martel  has  contrived  to  bring  together,  in  his  new  work, 
a  number  of  curious  particulars,  not  only  on  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Revolutionary  Government,  but  also  on  the 
Reisjn  of  Terror.  It  is  well  known  that  the  theories  of  our 
modern  communists  are  far  from  possessing  the  merit  even 
of  originality ;  they  were  held  by  Gracchus  Babeuf,  and 
Fouchd  endorsed  them  when  he  said  that  *'  les  richesses  ne 
sont  entre  les  mains  des  individus  qu'un  ddpdl  dont  la 
nation  a  le  droit  de  disposer."  Count  de  Martel  promises 
us  a  second  volume  on  him  who  afterwards  paraded  about 
the  title  of  Due  d'O  rante  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  shared  with  Talleyrand  both  the  favor  and  ultimately 
the  suspicions  of  Bonaparte. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  attractive  person,  and  notice  the 
publication  of  an  important  volume,  comprising  the  prose 
works  of  Andrd  Chdnier.  Better  known  to  the  majority 
of  readers  as  a  poet,  the  author  of  the  "  Jeune  Captive  ' 
was  also  a  first-rate  journalist,  and  though  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  de- 
nounced the  crimes  ot  the  ultra  democrats  with  a  vigor  of 
style  and  a  clearness  of  reasoning  which  render  the  collec- 
tion of  his  newspaper  articles  highly  interesting.  M.  Becq 
de  Fouqui^res  has  given  us  an  excellent  edition  of  those 
writings,    and    published,  as  a    companion  volume,  the 

Eisthumous  fragments  of  Fran<;ois  de  Panges,  likewise  a 
iberal  politician,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Chdnier's ; 
this  is  a  real  service  rendered  to  literature  by  the  learned 
editor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  have  been  a  very 
tedious  task  ;  for  the  selection  of  a  few  striking  articles 
necessitates  long  and  arduous  researches  amidst  all  the 
rubbish  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  other  revolutionary 
newspapers  of  the  day.  The  reediting  of  compositions 
belonging  to  bygone  times  is  oflen  a  mistake,  and  proves 
detrimental  even  to  the  reputation  of  those  whose  names 
are  posthumously  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  "  (Euvres  d*limile  Deschamps," 
lately  reprinted  in  four  volumes.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
should  have  ever  admired  such  poor  stuff  r  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  objectionable  here,  either 
from  the  moral  or  the  artistic  point  of  view  ;  but  the 
GSuvres  in  question  are  simply  weak,  destitute  of  all  orig- 
inality, and  they  were  indebted  for  the  extraorc^nary 
reputation  they  once  obtained  to  the  fact  that  M.  Emile 
Deschamps  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
Romantic  school.  Far  diflerent  is  the  case  with  the 
**  I^ttres  Portiigaisps,"  and  the  "  Correspondence  of  Made* 
moiselle  Aisf  d."  These  two  works  are  already  well  known, 
having  passed  through  several  editions,  and  they  must  be 
considered  as  interesting  monuments  of  society  during  the 
last  century.  The  notes,  notices^  introductione,  tables,  and 
indices,  added  by  the  editor,  are  unexceptionable. 

All  the  French  classics  do  not  stand  exactly  on  the  same 
level,  nor  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  place  the  authors  whom 
Messrs.  Hachette  have  admitted  in  their  collection,  "  Les 
Grands  ficrivains  de  la  France,"  side  by  side  with  Fome  of 
the  poets  or  pro$e  writers  so  carefully  edited  by  MM.  Le- 
merre  and  Daffis.  Amongst  the  recent  instalments  belong- 
ing to  the  first  of  these  three  st  ries,  J  nmy  notice  the  first 
volume  of  Moli6ro,  and  the  ei<>hth  of  Racine.  Racine  is 
now  complete ;  we  have  a  glossary  of  hi»  locutions,  an 
ingenious  appreciation  of  his  style,  and,  what  would  seem 
extraordinary  to  outsiders,  a  delience — an  apology  of  the 
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most  perfect  writer  whom  France  ever  had.    Fifty  years 

W>i  toe  followers  of  M.  Victor  Hujeo  discovered  that  Ra- 

oine  could  not  speak  correctly,  and  M.  Granier  de  Cassa- 

gnac  proved  that  bis  grammar  was  unusually  weak.  I  need 

•carcely  say  here  that  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 

"  Athalte  "  has  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Romnntiquen ; 

and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  century  hence  any  critic 

will  think  it  worth  while  noting  the  barbarisms  which  form 

so  great  a  contrast  to  the  beauties  scattered  throughout 

"Ruy  Bias,"  "  Hernani,"  and  "Marion  D^lorme."  Besides 

the  album  of    portraits,  views,  and  fac-similes,  Messrs. 

Hachette  have  published,  by  way  of  supplement  to  their 

editions  of   Racine,  the  music   composed  for  **  Athalie," 

"  Esther,"  and  the  "  Cantiaues  Spirituels,"  by  J.  B.  Mo- 

reau.     The  introductor}*  volume  of  Molibre,  edited  by  M. 

Despots,  contains,  in    addition  to  the  AvertiMPtnent^  the 

Preface  of  1682,  the  early  farces  ascribed  to  Molibre,  and 

his  first  two  regular  comedies, "  L*£tourdi"  and  "  Le  DiSpit 

Amoureux."  It  is  well  known  that  several  other  saiall  plays 

have  been  erroneously  placed  to  the  great  poet's  account. 

M.  Despois  enumerates  them  briefly.     Then,  as  an  appen> 

dix  to  the  "  £tourdi,"  he  gives  us  Micolo  Barbieri*s  "  inav- 

vertito,"  an  Italian    comedy,  which   Molibre  has  closely 

imitated,  and   the  sketch  of  the  ballet  des  Incompaiildett^ 

danced  in   1655  at  Montpellier,  by  the  Prince  and  the 

Princess  de  Condd;  Molibre  figured  in  it.    .Finally,  I  may 

mention  a  li^t  of  all  the  performances  of  our  author's  plays, 

from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  year  1870. 

Melin  de  SainctrGelays,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Pleiad^  deserved  the  honors  of  a  new  edi- 
tion, although  his  poetry  seems  to  me  rather  spoilt  by  the 
concetti  which  at  a  later  period  disfigured  the  com iK>sit ions 
of  Voituro  and  Sarrasin.     MM.  R.  Dezeimeris,  Th.  Beau> 
lieu,  and  Blanchemain  have  joined  together  their  le^irning, 
their  taste,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  sixteenth  con- 
tary,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  edition,  and  they 
have  given  it  in  the  "  Bibliothbque  Elzdvirienne."    The 
notes  left  by  La  Monnoye  are  made  good  use  of  at  their 
proper  places,  and  the  three  modern  commentators  leave 
no  passage  unexplained  which  can  enable  us  to  understand 
better  the  political  and  literary  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Melin  de  Sainct-Gelays  belonged  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Reformation  era,  and  represented  chiefly  its 
political  side.     With  Agrippa  d'Aubignd  we  have  to  con- 
sider principally  the  political  and  religious  aspect  of  that 
busy  era.     liecent  editors  may  be  named  to  whose  zeal  we 
■re  indebted  lor  reprints  of  some  of  D'Aubignd*s  principal 
works ;  thus,  M.  Ludovic  Lalanne  has  given  us  the  memoirs 
and  the  *<  TragiqueV'  whilst  "  Les  Aventures  dn  Baron  de 
Foeneste  "  was  published  by  M.  Prosper  Mdrimce,  but  no  one 
had  yet  thoughc  of  giving  an  edition  of  the  Ilugcunot  lead- 
er's complete  works,  and  yet  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble 
which  a  competent  annotator  micht  be  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  them.     A  writer  whom  M.  Th.  Lavallce  describes  as 
une  des  (f hires  lUteraires  de  la  France^  and  of  whose  pro- 
ductions M.  Michelet  says  that  they  are  une  veuvre  capitnle 
de  la  langue^  should  appear  before  the  public  in  a  proper 
ffuise,  and  not  merely  in  the  costume  of  two  centuries  ago. 
So  have  thought  MM.  Rdaume  and  De  Caussade;  these 
gentlemen's  first  volume  comprises  D'Aubignd's  correspond- 
ence, chiefly  of  an  inedit  character,  and  arranged  in  eight 
different  iieries.     A  large  number  of  documents,  never  yet 
published,  and  for  the  most  part  preserved  among   the 
papers  of  thi^  late  Colonel  Tronchiif,  at  Bessinges,  near  Ge- 
neva, will  give  additional  interest  to  this  series,  which  is 
published  by  M.  Lemerre. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  one  of  the  oldest  of  French  trouvlres, 
takes  us  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  His  works, 
edited  by  M.  de  Coussemaker,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  mediesval  music,  are  especially  in- 
teresting because  they  contain  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  literary  composition  then  extant :  lyrics,  dramatic 
poetry,  history,  hymns,  motets,  etc.  The  editor  has  taken 
care  to  print  the  music  of  Adam  de  la  Halle  both  in  its 
original  form  and  in  its  modern  notation.  The  only  defect 
of  this  volume  is  that  M.  de  Coussemaker,  instead  of  col- 
lating all  the  MSS.y  has  trltn scribed  (and  not  very  exactly) 


one  alone,  adding  a  few  various  readings  tiken  aoowwhafc 
at  hap-hazard. 

M.  Sanchez  and  Delaplace  have  alto  begun  &  eolleetioa 
of  French  writers  both  ancient  and  modem,  pnnt^  ^ 
royal  ocUvo,  and  illustrated  with  portraits.  The  most 
noteworthy  instalments  of  this  series  are  a  Tolame  of 
mediflBval  farces,  mysteries,  and  miracle  plays,  excellent^ 
annotated  by  fidouard  Fournier,  and  another  one  includ- 
ing a  number  of  dramatic  works  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth. 

Foreign  literature  has  suggested  during  the  year  187S  a 
number  of  excellent  works  which  must  not  be  lefk  unno- 
ticed ;  thus,  M.  Alfred  Mdzibres,  continuing  his  critique  oa 
Goethe,  pives   us  an  account  of  the  author  of  "Faust* 
during  the  latter  part  of  hb  life,  calling  on  biography  lo 
illustrate  his  remarks,  and  explaining  the  various  cirena- 
stances  which  led  to  the  composition  of  thb  or  that  po» 
M.  Bossert's  lectures  on  German  literature  have  alio  led 
him  to  treat  of  Goethe.    This  ocUvo,  like  the  P^eceditf 
one,  is  devoted  only  to  a  portion  of  the  poet's  life,  nanseiy, 
his  residence  at  the  court  of  Weimar  and  his  intercoune 
with  Schiller :  it  is  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  tbeolosf 
of  modern  Germany,  viewed  in  iu  connection  with  litera- 
ture, properly  so  called.  i.     t     -^ 
Whilst  enumerating  contributions  to  biography,  1  mos 
name,  at  any  rate,  the  famous  "  Lettres  i  la  Princess^ 
which  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  executors  have  thought  propffti 
publish,  but  which  do  not  give  a  very  favorable  idea  of  til 
great  causeur  du  Lundi  as  a  man.    The  corpespondffltrf 
the  Princess  Mathilde,  notwithsUnding  his  liberal  priDd- 
pies,  was  childishly  anxious  to  become  a  Senator.    M. 
Troubat  committed   a  signal  mistake  in  publishing  fltt 
volume,  and  1  cannot  pass  a  better  judgment  upon  Oi 
handsome  volume  devoted   to  the  life  and  works  of  m 
artist  Gavarni.     It  may  be  interesting  as  a  contiibubaiti 
the  history  of  modern  Art,  but  it  gives  painful  disclosin 
about  the  habits  of  a  man  who  was  essentially  a  b^maua 
like  Henrv  Murger  and  Gerard  de  Nerval.     In  ordsr » 
breathe  a"  pure  atmosphere,  I  open  the  correspondencsj 
M.  de  Lamartine,  two  volumes  of  which  have  been  IM 
the  delightful  piece  of  autobiography,  entitled  "  MdinjW 
Inddits,"  and  its  sequel,  "  Le  Manuscrlt  de  Ma  Mttt 
The  "  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue,"  which  I  have  0°^/ J°^ 
time  to  glance  at,  are  a  piouant  contribution  to  M.  Prog 
Merimde's  biography  ;  whilst  the  journal  and  correipfla^ 
ence  of  M.  Ampere  have  all  the  freshness  of  the  ™«VJ 
light^ul  novel,  combined  with  the  interest  of  an  authn* 

memoir.  ,  ^ 

I  need  no*  give  much  space  to  novels,  poetry,  and  ■ 
drama.  Most  of  the  fashionable  novelisU  have  the  Bif«» 
sion  to  be  considered  as  accurate  studenU  of  ««• 
nature ;  they  talk  loudly  of  their  psychological  ansgj 
whoreas  they  depict  nothing  but  monstrosities,  and  exWi 
before  us  all  the  horrors  of  a  moral  charnel-house.  Tm 
can  scarcely  be  a  French  novel  conceivable,  of  c«rt 
which  does  not  derive  its  interest  from  a  love  intrignelj 
tween  a  married  woman  and  some  gay  Lothario.  «» 
Zola  and  Belot  go  further  still,  and  manage  to  be  so JJ 
volting,  that,  compared  with  "  Le  Ventre  de  Pans  tf^ 
"La  Femme  de  Feu,"  even  M.  Thdophile  Gautwrs  tfj 
are  decency  itself.  We  have,  it  is  true,  M.  Jules  Sindsjn 
•Jean  de  Thommeray,"  MM.  Erckman  n- that  nan  s -D* 
Frbres,"  and  half  a  dozen  others,  but  these  are  mere  um' 

tions.  ,  i__ .  J* 

The  "Enchantements  de  Prudence,    ^^^ten^rscr 

taiu  Madame  de  Saman,  and  euloaized  in  *  P«»^ 

Madame  (Jeorge  San<i,  are  a  curious  insUnce  of  ihatiij 

ure  of  high-flown  philosophy  and  passion  which  «»•» 

»  Indiana,"  "  Valentine,"  and  •*  Jacques  '  so  popuUrWJ, 

years  ago.     As  for  po.Hry,  booksellers  are  now  «dPJ» 

from  want  of  original  productions,  to  repnnt  the  «»■ 

M.  Soulary,  Thieuriet,  and  Coppde.    For  works  ofujj 

ination,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  literature,  thwj 

chancre   is  absolutely  needed;  but  I  suppose  that  HW 

itself%hould  be  reformed  first ;  and  novelistt  are,toi«J 

Uin  extent,  justified  in  saying  that,  af^er  all,  they  esiiV 

paint  what  they  see  going  on  around  them.  ' 
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SAVED  FROM  A  WRECK. 

It  seemed  like  a  presentiment  I  At  least  there  was  some- 
thing very  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  my  countrymen  and 
fellow-travellers,  Dons  Manuel  and  Domingo,  should  have 
altered  their  plans  at  the  last  moment  of  leaving  England, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  Peru,  their  native  country,  via 
New  York,  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  decided  to  go 
by  the  more  direct  way  of  Jamaica.  A  thousand  miles 
more  or  less  is  no  consideration  with  such  travellers  as  we 
Peruvians  are,  and  although  New  York  is  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  South  America,  my  friends  did  not  hesitate  on  that 
account.  However,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  my  com- 
panions should  return  to  Peru  by  the  Jamaica  route,  and 
that  I  should  meet  them  there  afler  touching  at  New  York, 
where  my  wife  and  family  were  residing.  Some  valuable 
works  of  art,  which  my  fellow-travellers  had  purchased 
during  our  ten  months'  wanderings  in  Europe  were  to  have 

S>ne  with  me  to  New  York ;  but  here  a^ain  the  finger  of 
te  seemed   to  interpose,  and  labelled  tnem  '*  glass  with 
care,"  direct  to  Peru  by  sailing  vessel. 

I  wished  aflerwards  that  1  had  adopted  the  same  pre- 
caution with  regard  to  a  small  leather  bag,  that  contained 
Tarious  presents  for  my  friends  in  South  America,  besides 
manv  little  treasures  which  I  had  collected  abroad. 

I  had  my  choice  of  steamers  for  New  York,  as  two  were 
about  leaving  Liverpool  for  that  city.  Both  had  alike  the 
reputation  for  fast  sailing  and  cabin  comforts,  but  the  fates 
decreed  that  I  should  embark  in  the  one  which  I  will  call 
the  Arcadia,  and  I  accordingly  secured  a  berth  in  the 
saloon  department  of  that  vessel. 

I  am  an  old  traveller  and  therefore  nothing  was  omitted 
in  my  list  of  requirements  for  a  voyage  by  sea,  except  a 
life-preserver,  which  I  had  intended  purchasing  in  Lonaon, 
but  which,  in  the  hurry  of  my  departure,  I  had  forgotten. 
My  portmanteau  was,  as  usual,  stowed  away  in  a  place  in 
my  cabin  ;  the  leather  bag,  containing  my  money  and 
TaLuables,  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  purser  ;  and  be- 
fore I  retired  to  rest,  an  old  sock  —  in  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed at  night  to  place  my  silver  match-box,  my  gold  re- 
peater, a  couple  of  valuable  rings,  and  a  little  loose  cash  — 
was  deposited  under  my  pillow.  Like  most  of  my  country- 
men, 1  am  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  I  had  not  forgotten 
to  provide  myself  with  a  goodly  supply  of  cigars  of  the  best 
brand,  together  with  a  few  packets  of  Havana  cigarettes. 

The  Arcadia  was  not  altogether  what  I  should  have  con- 
sidered a  clean  and  perfectly  Sbund  vessel  ;  indeed  this  was 
ber  last  voyage  before  putting  into  dock  for  repairs.  How- 
ever, I  fed  aud  slept  well,  and  the  speed  at  which  we  started 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  steamed  out  of  Liverpool,  and  on  the  following  day 
we  had  already  made  344  miles.     On  the  next  days,  how- 
ever, we  were  caught  in  a  strong  gale,  which  rent  some  of 
our  sails  and  retarded  our  progress.    But  on  the  morrow 
tbere  was  a  calm,  and  notwithstanding  this  we  made  only 
244  miles.     On  the  next  day,  with  the  weather  still  in  our 
fikvor,  we  made  but  1 89  miles.    The  passengers  now  began 
-to  comment  upon  the  tardiness  of  the  steamer,  and  many 
^were  of  opinion   that   the  coal  supply  was  deficient ;  and 
^irhen  three  days  later  we  found  that  we  had  made  at  the 
lie  of  169  miles  per  tVenty-four  hours,  we  twitted  our 
iaptain    good-naturedly    about   the    stingy   allowance  of 
3oal. 

We  were  a  merry  party,  and  fraternized  much  during 

~  tedious  voyage,  occupying  the  hours  by  playing  chess. 

Is,  and  other  games,  and  laying  wagers  as  to  the  number 

if  miles   the  steamer  was  making  per  day.     Three  of  the 

laloon  passengers,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Sant, 

id  Mr.  Kew,  were  especially  friendly  with  me  —  perhaps 

jause  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  contributed  largely  towards 
viaaintaining  the  hilarity  on  board.     They  also  helped  me 

consume  the  good  Havana  cigars  which  I  had  brought. 

On  the  la  t  day  of  that  memorable  month,  the  fact  could 

Lot   be  concealed  that  the  Arcadia  was  either  deficient  in 

or  that  the  supply  was  of  inferior  qualitv,  and  upon 

morning  of  that  day  it  was  resolved  to  make  for  Hali- 


fax. At  twelve  o'clock  our  captain  gave  orders  to  chanse 
the  route  and  put  the  ship's  head  northwards.  It  was  oiuj 
after  the  mischief  was  done  we  learnt  that  the  steamer  had 
at  that  moment  already  passed  Halifax  by  160  miles.  The 
Arcadia  was  then  sailing  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an 
hour. 

My  friend  Mr.  Welch,  whose  destination  was  South 
Carolina,  signified  his  intention  to  land  at  Halifax,  and  con- 
tinue the  rest  of  die  journey  to  New  York  by  rail.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  follow  his  example,  and,  as  I  was  heartily  tired 
of  the  sea-voyage,  I  willingly  agreed  to  accompany  him. 
Other  passengers  joined  in  our  scheme,  and  discussed  with 
us  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  our  plan.  But  man 
proposes  and 

I  retired  early  to  my  berth  on  the  evening  of  a  very 
memorable  day,  and  slept  somewhat  more  soundly  than  I 
had  hitherto  done.  The  thought  of  awakening  on  the 
morrow  off  Halifax,  and  continuini;  the  journey  by  land, 
was  a  delightful  prospect,  and  I  soon  began  to  dream  that  I 
was  already  in  the  bosom  of  my  anxious  family. 

Long  before  daybreak  I  was  awoke  bjr  a  strange  noise  at 
of  machinery  in  violent  motion.  At  first  I  took  no  notice 
of  the  sounds,  for  I  attributed  them  to  the  hauling  up  of 
cinders  from  the  furnaces  below.  Upon  their  being  re- 
peated, however,  I  threw  on  a  few  clothes,  tripped  into  my 
slippers,  and  entered  the.  ssCloon.  Here  I  was  met  by  one 
of  the  stewards,  who,  in  great  agitation,  informed  me  that 
the  steamer  bad  struck.  I  thought  at  first  he  was  only 
joking,  and  that  he  meant  that  the  vessel  was  **  on  strike,  * 
and  had  refused  to  go  on.  His  real  meaning  was,  however, 
soon  made  clear  to  my  understanding.  The  steamer  had 
struck  on  a  rock  and  was  fast  sinking. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  fly  for  safety  to  a  high  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  trust  in  Providence  for  my  deliverance.  Recol- 
lecting, however,  that  death  from  exposure  to  the  cold  waa 
said  to  be  even  worse  than  death  from  drowning,  I  returned 
to  my  cabin  for  my  heavy  overcoat  and  travelling-cap.  I 
bethought  me  also  of  the  old  sock,  which,  besides  my  watch, 
rings,  and  match-box,  contained  twenty-three  sovereigns; 
and  thinking  these  might  prove  of  service,  I  gathered  them 
together  and  stuffed  them  hurriedly  into  a  pocket  of  my 
warm  overcoat,  where  I  found  also  a  few  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes. There  was  no  time  for  any  further  preparations. 
The  water  was  already  rushing  in  torrents  down  the  cabin- 
stairs,  and  before  I  had  had  time  to  reach  the  deck,  my 
feet  were  soaking. 

The  scene  on  deck  was  indeed  terrible.  The  door  of  the 
steerage  cabin  had  been  thrown  open,  and  the  emigrants 
were  pouring  out  like  ants  from  a  besieged  ant-hill. 
Women  and  children  were  running  wildly  about  in  all 
directions,  and  rent  the  night  air  with  their  shrieks  and 
piteous  cries  for  help. 

Alighting  on  the  quarter-deck,  1  encountered  Mr.  Sant 
in  the  act  of  putting  on  a  life-preserver,  and  near  the  wheel- 
house  the  last  of  the  signal  rockets  was  being  fired. 

Instinctively,  or  as  if  inspired,  I  clung  to  the  broad 
wooden  rail  on  the  starboard  or  right-hand  side  of  the 
steamer,  for  in  that  moment  the  vessel  sud'ienly  heaved 
over,  and  threatened  to  precipitate  me  into  the  sea.  I  now 
fell  on  my  knees  and,  in  my  native  language,  implored 
Heaven  to  forgive  my  sins,  and  protect  my  beloved  wife 
and  children.  I  fancied  then  that  I  saw  my  dear  family 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  deck  before  me,  and  the 
illusion  was  only  dispelled  when  I  observed  that  the  deck 
was  so  much  out  of  the  horizontal,  that  I  was  forced  to  hold 
fast  to  the  rail  in  order  to  save  myself  from  falling  forward. 
I  clung  for  very  life  to  an  iron  bar  of  this  rail,  for  the 
steamer  had  heeled  over  again,  and  stood  as  they  say  **  on 
her  beam-ends." 

I  thought  it  strange  that  she  should  have  fallen  with  her 
deck  seawards,  when  the  waves  and  wind  were  inclining 
her  to  the  land  side.  If,  however,  she  had  fallen  in  the 
opposite  direction,  every  soul  on  board  must  have  perished. 

Wearied  with  grasping  the  rail  of  the  steamer,  I  ventured 
to  change  my  place  of  safety,  and  for  this  purpose  moved 
cautiously  towards  the  hurricane  or  bridge  deck,  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  a  vessel.     Seating  myself  upon  one  of 
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the  iron  props  of  the  hrid^,  I  felt  the  waves  as  they  WitHhed 
agaioMt  the  upturned  hull,  and  I  heard  a  yoice  re()eAtedly 
cry,  *'  Take  to  the  rig^in*;  I  "  I,  hovrever,  did  not  avail  my- 
Belt*  of  the  invitation,  fur  1  c^uld  observe  indistinctly  that  the 
rigfi^ing  wan  already  black  with  f)eople,  and  it  was  besides, 
difficult  to  approach  that  (juarter  ot'tiie  steamer.  Li(;ht  was 
issuing  from  the  port-hules  of  the  hull  beneath  me,  bat  t\\U 
was  presently  extinguished  by  the  waves,  as  they  dahhed 
into  the  little  windows.  I  myself  soon  became  thoroughly 
drenched  with  water,  my  feet  and  hands  were  numbed  with 
the  cold,  and  my  slippers  parted  company. 

Suddenly  I  lo:<t  my  hold  and  fell.  I  now  thought  that  my 
end  was  indeed  approaching,  but  by  a  miracle  I  presently 
found  myself  seated  saddle  fashion  on  ihe  wooden  rail  be- 
low. Again  1  thanked  Heaven  for  my  safety,  and  as  I  was 
uttering  the  words,  a  voice  near  me  asked  whether  I  was 
addressing  him. 

'*  No."  1  replied,  "  I  am  praying,  and  I  recommend  you 
to  do  the  same  " 

**  What  language  do  you  pray  in  ?  "  ho  inquired. 

'*  In  Spanish,*'  I  answered,  **  but  you  can  pray  in  your 
own  language,  you  know." 

The  waves  still  beat  with  fury  against  the  wreck,  and 
now  daylight  began  to  appear,  and  gradually  revealeil  the 
objects  around.  Land  —  so  dreaded  a  few  hours  since,  so 
welcome  now  —  was  distinctly  visible.  Tbe  steamer  ap- 
peared to  be  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  semicircle  of  land. 

In  turning  my  head  I  beheld  my  friend  Mr.  Sant,  whom 
I  found  to  be  the  person  who  had  last  addressed  roe. 

"  Are  you  Seiior  C Y  "  he  asked. 

"I  am." 

"Oh  I  wo  arc  lost  —  we  are  lost  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  **  1  believe  we  are  saved." 

"  Saved  for  the  moment  only  I  "  he  said. 

The  poor  fellow  had  neither  hat  nor  coat  on,  and  was 
shivering  with  cold.  Water  was  drippin<2  from  his  head, 
and  his  watch  guard  hung  loosely  from  his  waistcoat.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  offered  one  of  the  sailors  fifly  doll  irs 
for  a  life-preserver;  that  the  man  had  accepted  his  offer, 
but  Mr.  Sant*s  hands  were  so  benumbe<l  with  cold  that  he 
was  unable  to  extract  the  coin  from  his  fob.  The  sailor 
therefore  followed  my  friend's  directions,  and  helped  him- 
self. The  life  prcFerver,  however,  proved  of  no  service,  nor 
had  a  life-preserver  been  of  any  use  to  George,  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  saloon,  who  had  tried  to  avail  himself  of 
one.     llis  body  was  then  floating  under  my  gnze. 

By  the  blessed  light  of  day  1  could  now  calculate  the 
distance  which  separated  us  from  land.  The  nearest  point 
of  teira  Jirma  was  a  large  rock  about  twenty-five  yards 
firom  the  prow-head  ;  beyond  the  rock  was  a  small  island, 
which  I  afterwards  learnt  was  called  Gulls  Head.  Many 
of  the  »hipwrecked  passengers  and  crew  were  already  as- 
sembled on  the  rock,  while  others  had  re.iched  the  island. 

One  unfortunate,  whom,  from  the  color  of  his  skin,  I 
judged  to  be  an  engine-stoker,  lay  groaning  and  making  hor- 
rible contortions  with  his  body  near  my  feet  The  poor 
fellow  had,  like  many  others,  lost  his  reason.  Fearing  that 
in  his  paroxysms  he  might  clutch  at  my  feet,  and  that  we 
should  both  roll  overboard,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  shift 
my  quarters.  This  was  easier  said  than  done,  fur  I  had 
lost  the  use  of  my  feet.  I  however  contrived  to  crawl 
on  my  knees  alocg  the  edge  of  the  hull,  holding  on  to 
the  rail  of  the  steamer,  and  pausing  here  and  there  till 
I  found  an  opportunity  to  pass,  for  the  overturned  hull  was 
crowded  with  people. 

During  one  of  these  pauses,  I  bethought  me  of  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  a  cigar.  I  remembered  that  my  matches 
were  safely  deposited  in  my  sock,  and  I  thought  that  per- 
haps the  water  had  not  penetrated  the  silver  box  which 
held  them.  I  accordingly  extracted  a  cigar  from  a 
pocket  of  my  overcoat,  anJ  placed  it  in  my  mouth.  Alas! 
the  cigar  was  soaking  with  sea-water.  I  allowed  it  to  fall 
from  my  lips,  while  1  continued  my  journey,  which  was  of 
more  vital  importance. 

When  I  ha<l  reached  the  centre  of  the  steamer,  I  observed 
a  boat  coming  from  the  island.  Ic  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  was  without  seats,  and  the  fishermen  by 
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whom  it  was  manned  seemed  afraid  to  approach  too  near 
the  wreck.  A  few  moments  liter,  a  larger  boat  pat  of 
from  the  island,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  passengers. 
I  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  steamer  where  the 
niizzen-matt  is  situated,  and  here  I  found  my  friends  Welch 
and  Kew.  We  exchange<l  greetings,  and  I  placed  mywlf 
literally,  and  not  in  the  Spimish  sunre  of  the  expressioB 
"  at  their  feet."  While  conversing  with  my  friends,  soon 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  being  removed  from  the 
wreck  by  means  of  a  rope,  which,  as  I  afterwards  heiid, 
had,  by  the  bravery  of  the  first  officer,  been  connected  with 
the  rock,  and  again  from  the  latter  to  the  island.  TboM 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  means  of  escape  were  sadly 
beaten  by  the  waves,  which  rose  higher  and  higher  eveiy 
moment.  Many  of  them,  exhausted  with  their  efforts,  and 
frost  bitten  with  the  cold,  fell  dead  on  their  way  along  As 
ro  e. 

Amongst  those  who  remained  on  the  hull,  awiuting  the 
approach  of  the  boats,  were  not  a  few  who  went  ranB| 
mail,  slipped  into  the  ^ea,  and  were  drowned. 

My  frozen  hands  and  feet  rendered  me  powerless  to  lean 
the  wreck  by  means  of  the  rope,  so  I  made  no  effort  in  tbt 
direction.  Occasionally  I  raised  my  wet  overcoat  from  Mf 
chest,  to  see  if  my  body  continued  warm,  and  1  was  greidf 
thankful  at  the  sight  of  the  vapor  which  it  di!*pelled. 

Tiie  boats  now  be^an  to  venture  nearer  to  the  wreck,  sid 
those  who  ha<l  not  lost  the  use  of  their  hands  and  fac 
p.isscd  onward  toward  the  bow  of  tha  steamer,  and  in  ton 
descended  by  a  rope  and  embarked. 

Unable  to  follow  their  example,  I  patiently  awaited  swe 
other  means  for  my  rescue.     Presently  the  lar«*er  boat  «■ 
turned  from  the  island  for  the  fifth  time,  and  passed  fm 
the  stern  end  of  the  steamer  under  that  part  of  tbe  bsii 
where  I  was  stationed.     As  it  approached  1  let  go  my  W 
and  trusting  to  good  fortune  that  I  might  hook  on  to  v 
boat  by  an  arm  or  a  leg,  I  slipped  downwards  over  the  boll 
My  left  leg  missed  its  mark,  and  it  was  then,  I  think,  thit. 
received  the  two  gashes  in  my  foot,  which  for  many  hi? 
weeks  afterwards  I  retained.     I  fell  into  the  water,  butt 
doing  so  I  contrived  to  hook  on  by  an  arm  to  the  gnD«t 
of  the  boat,  and  in  this  condition,  and  by  swimming  a  liiti 
with  my  legs,  I  was  soon  hauled  in  head  foremost  by  onea 
the  fishermen.  , 

Bv  this  means  I  was  safely  landed.    My  feel  wereerea? 
swollen  and  bleeding,  especially  my  left  loot;  *>'»^J^^'3     ■ 
of  feeling  had  long  since  deserted  me,  and  I  experiMV    ? 
no  pain.  ^  ^, 

Two  men  supported  me  in  their  arms,  and  endesm*  i) 
to  restore  animation.     While  they  were  doing  so  I  cliff* 
my  hands,  nn<l   thanked   God  aloud  for  my  delivoria* 
One 'of  the  fishermen,  who,  of  course,  did  not   underw  || 
the  language  in  which  my  words  were  uttered,  called  »i 
messmate  and  said,  —  . 

«*  I  say,  Johnny,  here's  a  fellow  talking  gibberish.   Hi" 

gone  clean  mad,  you  bet." 

I  soon  assured  him  in  his  own  language  that  I  was  u^ 
right  senses.  « 

"  Well,  then,  Johnny,"  said  he,  "  take  off  your  ¥Mt 
vou  have  any  with  you,  and  put  them  on  thisgentleBUS,* 
lie  can't  walk,  and  that's  a  fact." 

Johnny  obeyed,  and  afterwards  assisted  one  of  theij* 
to  convey  me  to  the  house  of  a  fi^'herman  named  O'B* 
who  is  also  the  magistrate  of  Gulls  Head  Island.  O'B* 
and  his  dau[;hter  were  very  kind,  and  provided  tei  * 
breal-and-butter  for  all  the  passengers  who  arrived  it*! 
humble  dwelling.  We  numbered  upwards  of  a  hnsij 
and  fifty  at  tbe  fisherman's  house;  but  we  were  all  M^ 
every  woman  had  pcri?hcd  in  the  wreck,  and  only  ««*♦ 
a  laii  of  fourteen,  was  saved.  _  ^    . 

While  the  tea  was  preparing,  I  succeeded  in  diyisj  J 
the  fire  and  smoking  one  of  my  cigarettes.  After  tb^*** 
seven  hours  of  suffering  which  1  hail  just  experienced.* 
little  I  igarette  was  a  luxury  ever  to  be  remembered^AP 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  hot  cup  of  tea  and  the  hieid*' 
butter  which  followed  V  . 

Af^er  paruking  of  this- (as  it  then  teemed  ts  * 
princely  fare,  the  capUin  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  ^^ 
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Id,  and  finding  how  many  shipwrecked  people  were  billeted 
on  O'Brien,  he  said  that  some  of  us  must  be  removed  to 
another  locality.  I  and  some  others  were  accordingly  con- 
ducted to  another  house,  where  we  were  again  regaled  with 
tea  and  breMd-and-butter.  But  afler  partakifig  of  that 
second  meal  I  was  shown  into  a  bedroom,  where  I  soon 
threw  ofT  my  damp  clothes  and  retired  for  the  night.  And 
what  a  night  1 

On  the  tbllowing  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  came  the 
welcome  nevs  that  some  steamers  for  our  conveyance  from 
the  island  had  arrived  from  Halifax,  and  shortly  aller  we 
were  on  board  one,  called  the  Delta. 

In  due  course  we  landed  at  Halifax,  and  some  of  our 
party  were  taken  to  a  hotel  in  that  city.     There  I  was 

visited  by  Dr.  J ,  who  examined  my  feet,  and  declared 

that  my  left  foot  showed  signs  of  gangrene.    Dr.  W , 

another  physician  of  the  town,  however,  differed,  and  un- 
dertook to  cure  my  feet  by  the  application  of  carbonized 
oil. 

Next  dav,  accompanied  by  my  friends  and  fellow-suf- 
ferers, Welch  and  Kew,  and  a  servant  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck,  I  left  Halifax  in  a  small  steamer,  and  after 
a  peaceful  voyage  of  two  nights  and  a  day,  landed  at  Port- 
land. 

Thanks  to  the  carbonized  oil  prescribed  by  Dr.  W ^ 

the  much-dreaded  gangrene  never  appeared 

From  Portland  we  went  on  to  Boston.  My  servant  Tom, 
assisted  by  some  laborers  who  willingly  volunteered  their 
services,  carried  me  in  turn  from  the  steamer  to  the  train. 
In  a  few  short  hours  we  arrived  at  Boston,  and  after  break- 
fasting at  the  Tremont  House,  where  payment  was  gener- 
ously refused  by  the  landlord,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  friends 
Welch  and  Kew,  whose  destination  was  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  took  the  train  for  New  York  and  home. 


BERTHE'S  WEDDING-DAY. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR    OF   "  PATTT. 

I. 

"  GoQD-NiGHT,  my  well-beloved  —  in  a  week's  time,  my 
wife  1 " 

t**' Francois  Garaye  is  so  much  taller  than  his  betrothed 
that  he  has  to  bend  down  to  kiss  pretty  Berthe's  plump  rosy 
cheeks. 

She  puts  one  arm  round  his  neck  to  hold  him  fast  while 
she  fixes  a  little  sprig  of  myrtle  in  firont  of  his  gendarme 
cap. 

^  "  Wear  it  till  our  wedding-day,"  she  whispers ;  and  this 
time*  Fran9ois  kisses  the  lips  which  have  come  so  near  his 
own. 

*'  Good- night,  ma  clierie**  He  waves  his  cap  and  turns 
away. 

Berthe  Duval  stands  at  the  cottage  door,  and  looks  after 
her  lover.  The  whitewashed,  green-shuttered  cottage  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  hilly,  wooded  park.  Matthieu  Duval  is  con- 
cierge to  the  Chiltelain  of  Villequler,  and  this  cottage  is  his 
home,  thouah  he  spends  most  of  his  time  up  at  the  Chftteau, 
while  the  Villequier  family  stay  so  long  away  in  Italy. 

Berthe  would  like  to  walk  a  little  way  with  Francois,  but 
he  will  not  let  her  come  even  so  far  as  the  park  gales  with 
him;  the  rain  is  falling  heavily,  and  the  path  is  already 
half  under  water;  for  though  the  park  of  Villequier  is 
lovely  and  romantic,  full  of  upland  glades  sequestered  by 
lofty  forest  trees,  the  central  part  where  the  cottages  are 
built  forms  a  basin  at  the  foot  of  circling  hills,  and  the 
brilliantly  green  grass  around  is  rarely  parched,  even  in 
fierce  summer  heat. 

Matthieu  Duval  is  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  so  is 
Tonine,  his  old  pinched  wife,  and  Tonine's  eyes  are  dim ; 
but  Berthe  is  plump  and  rosy,  and  her  blue  eyes  are  clear 
and  bright  as  they  follow  her  lover  through  the  park. 

Clear  and  bright ;  but  thereis  a  tender,  timid  sadness  in 
them  now  which  fits  in  with  the  scene  around  her,  with  the 


falling  rain,  the  pendent,  heavily  soaked  leafage  on  the  tall 
trees.  Still  Fran9oi8  Garaye*s  last  words,  and  the  bright, 
honest  look  that  went  with  them,  ought  not  to  have  brought 
so  heavy  a  shadow  across  the  face  of  hi?  betrothed. 

Berthe  is  conscious  of  this.  She  strains  her  eyes  against 
the  ((flthering  darkness,  so  that  she  may  follow  Francois' 
rapid  firm  steps  through  the  trees.  He  has  reached  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  which  runs  throui^h  the  park,  and  as 
he  follows  its  winding  she  loses  sight  of  him.  No,  there  he 
is  again  I  He  must  have  come  back  —  he  is  nearer  to  her 
than  he  was  when  she  lost  sight  of  him ;  he  stands  a  mo- 
ment or  two  waving  his  gendarme  cap,  and  then  vanishes. 

Berthe  shudders  from  head  to  foot.  ''How  white  hit 
face  was  I "  she  says. 

She  goes  into  the  cottage,  trembling  strangely;  her 
hands  are  so  cold  that  she  crouches  over  the  hearth  and 
warms  them. 

"  Berthe,"  a  fretful  voice  sounds  out  of  the  dark  fireside, 
«  what  ails  thee  ?  Thou  art  as  white  as  the  wall  is.  Fran- 
9ois  is  a  fool  to  keep  thee  out  in  rain  like  this ;  he  will 
spoil  his  uniform,  and  thou  wilt  have  an  ague.  Our  river 
is  harmful  in  the  rainy  season,  and  thou  knowest  it  well." 

Berthe  keeps  such  unusual  silence  that  her  mother's 
head  sinks  yet  more  on  one  shoulder,  and  her  little  watery 
gray  eyes  open  as  wide  as  possible. 

Berthe  cannot  laugh  or  even  speak ;  her  heart  is  each 
moment  growing  heavier.  Why  did  she  obey  Francois  ? 
Why  did  she  not  go  with  him  as  far  as  possible?  Where 
does  this  horrible  cold  terror  spring  from,  that  grasps  at  her 
heart  like  a  hand  of  ice  ?  Is  something  evil  happening  to 
Fran9ois  ? 

She  raises  herself  and  looks  round.  She  even  goes  once 
more  to  the  door  and  looks  out.  '*  It  is  a  foolish  fancy," 
she  says;  but  she  cannot  for  all  that  shake  it  off;  and 
even  when  she  goes  to  bed  she  wakens  suddenly  from  her 
troubled  sleep  and  cries  out  in  a  wild,  frightened  voice :  — 

''Francois I  oh,  my  Francois  1  shall  I  never  see  thee 
again  ?  " 

That  night  tbe  rain  never  ceases ;  it  keeps  falling  with 
a  stealthy  sound,  but  still  that  sound  is  audible,  filling  the 
night  with  unrest,  and  making  it  impossible  for  one  wak- 
ened from  sleep  to  slumber  again.  Berthe  lies  with  widely 
opened  eyes,  now  shivering  as  the  remembrance  of  her  last 
night's  terror  comes  back,  now  in  pit^  ing  thought  of  home- 
less wanderers  shrinking  beneath  the  soaking  rain,  and 
always  through  every  thought  she  sees  her  Fran9ob  and 
the  pale  face  her  last  look  had  shown  her  between  the 
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It  is  a  very  bright  morning  afler  the  rain  ;  the  sun  is 
drinking  eagerly  at  every  leaf  of  the  tall  forest  trees,  and 
even  at  the  drippini;  grass  blades. 

Francois  had  told  Berthe  that  business  would  keep  him 
all  day  in  Caudebec ;  so  she  must  not  expect  him.  And 
Berthe  had  smiled  to  herself.  She  knew  that  her  lover's 
business  was  the  completion  of  his  mohilier  —  the  finishing 
touches  in  the  way  of  decoration  to  the  two  rooms  in  the 
Gendarmerie  which  she  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  as 
Madame  Garaye.  It  was  hard  to  get  through  a  day  with- 
out Fran9ois ;  since  the  young  people  have  been  promised, 
some  six  months  back,  Francois  has  gone  out  to  Villequier 
every  dav,  for  the  good  gendarmes  of  Caudebec  have  a 
tranquil  life  of  it. 

Berthe  feels  happier  this  morning,  but  she  is  pale  from 
her  wakeful  night.  Tonine  looks  at  her  daughter  when 
they  all  sit  down  to  the  m id-da v  meal  of  soup  and  bread. 

"  Eh  bien !  mafille  I  thou  dost  not  look  like  a  bride. 
Thy  cheeks  are  as  white  as  a  June  lily." 

"  Bah  1  bah  I "  Matthieu  laughs  in  his  fat  way.  "  She 
will  grow  rosy  enough  when  she  hears  our  gendarme  on 
the  road  by  and  by." 

Berthe  smiles,  but  there  is  little  of  the  old  sunshine  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Fran9ois  is  not  coming  to-day,"  she  says  gravely. 

"  Not  coming  ?  Bah  I  What  hast  thou  said  to  vex 
him  ?    It  is  ill  done  to  quarrel  so  near  the  marriage-day." 
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Berthe  looks  UDeasy,  half  ready  tocrj.  Sbe  knows  that 
she  has  not  quarrelled,  but  what  then  ?  It  is  useless  to 
contradict  her  father,  and  besides,  he  does  not  give  her  the 
chance.  He  dra<;8  his  long  stiff  legs  out  of  the  cottage ;  he 
is  going  up  to  the  Cbfiteau,  again.  He  and  Tonine  wonder 
sometimes  why  their  limbs  have  stiffened  so  early,  and  why 
they  are  so  often  racked  with  pain.  Down  in  the  villaue 
and  in  the  town  of  Caudebec,  only  three  miles  away,  their 
neighbors  and  gossips  are  strong  and  healthy.  The  simple 
pair  never  think  that  their  lord  would  have  done  well  to 
build  his  cottages  in  somewhat  less  of  a  morass  —  for  on 
the  heights  beside  the  Chateau  ^there  is  plenty  of  dry 
ground. 

As  Matthieu  steps  outside  the  cottage  door  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  two  gendarmes.  One  of  them  —  a 
broad  \A^  fellow  with  a  dark  coarse  face  —  Matthieu  knows 
very  well ;  he  is  a  comrade  of  Berthe's  lover,  and  Fran- 
9oi8  has  often  brought  htm  with  him  to  the  cottage,  and 
calls  him  "  man  gros  Jacob,"  and  teases  him  till  Matthieu 
thinks  the  stout  man  loses  patience ;  but  the  other  gen- 
darme is  a  stranger,  and  Matthieu  sees  in  an  instant  that 
he  is  Jacob's  superior.  He  is  a  tall,  dark,  slight  man, 
who  looks  frail  and  delicate  beside  his  burly  companion. 

"Bon  Jour,  monsieur;"  —  the  stranger  raises  his  cap, 
and  so  does  Matthieu.     **  Are  you  Matthieu  Duval  ?  " 

"  At  your  service,  monsieur,*'  and  the  caps  are  raised 
again. 

**  Well,  then,'*  the  stranger  goes  on,  "  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  you.    Is  our  comrade  Francois  Garaye  here  i "    He 

£ut8  the  question  in  a  coaxing,  mysterious  way,  at  which 
[atthieu's  blue  eyes  open  roundly. 

**HereV  No,  monsieur,  mafoi!  At  this  time?  No." 
Matthieu  smiles,  and  looks  over  his  shoulder  into  the  cot- 
tage. "  Even  our  young  lass  never  exi)ects  him  till  even- 
in^." 

fhe  tall  thin  man  gives  a  significant  glance  at  Jacob, 
and  Matthieu  looks  too,  to  see  what  they  are  meaning. 

"  Wliy,  how  pale  is  Monsieur  Jacob  !  "  he  says.  "  Dia- 
hle  !  come  in  and  sit  down,  messieurs." 

When  the  gendarmes  follow  Matthieu  into  the  cottage 
they  only  find  Tonine  there.  Berthe  did  not  hear  what 
was  said,  but  through  the  window  she  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Monsieur  Jajob.  2She  does  nut  like  him ;  he  alwavs 
stares  at  her  in  a  manner  which  is  insufl'erable,  and  (he 
cannot  tell  Francois,  because  Jacob  is  his  friend.  The 
only  cloud  that  hangs  over  her  future  life  in  Caudebec  is 
that  this  fat  staring  Jacob  Leduc  will  aUo  inhabit  the 
Gendarmerie. 

"  Sit  ye  down,"  Matthieu  says  ;  then,  when  they  are 
seated,  **  You  have  a  reason  for  coming  here  to  seek. Fran- 
cois Garaye  V  " 

He  looks  at  the  broad,  dark  face,  but  Jacob's  eyes  are 
fixed  on  his  superior. 

The  tall,  thin  official  bows  to  Matthieu.  *'  I  will  explain 
to  monsieur.  I  arrive  at  Caudebec  yesterday,  from  Rouen, 
and  this  morning  I  inspect  our  force,  and  T  find  that  one 
name  does  not  answer  to  the  muster-roll.  I  incjuire  the 
reason  for  this,  and  I  learn  from  my  excellent  friend  "  —  he 
looks  at  Jacob  —  "that  Francois  (laraye,  the  second  in 
rank  at  the  Gendarmerie  of  Caudel>ec,  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  I  see  that  my  friend  " 
—  he  lays  his  fingers  on  Jacob's  dark  blue  sleeve  —  "  hesi- 
tates  and  look^  confuMed,  and  I  proceed  to  croMS-tiucstion. 
I  am  seldom  baffled."  The  thin  man  smacks  his  lips  and 
sends  a  glaiice  of  conscious  merit  into  the  re<:ess  where 
Tonine  crouches  beside  the  fire.  "  My  friend  Jacob  there 
imparts  to  me  the  relations  which  exiht  between  the  said 
Francois  Garaye  and  "  —  the  thin  man  bows  politely  — 
"the  young  lady  of  the  house,  and  he  atks  me  to  hi  mer- 
ciful. He  says  it  is  the  first  neglect  of  which  his  comrade 
has  been  found  guilty.  In  short  " —  he  waves  h'n  hand  — 
"  he  comes  here  with  me,  that  we  may  together  adminis- 
ter rebuke,  and  make  the  simpleton  return  to  his  post  be- 
fore, his  ab>ence  is  remarked  bv  the  townsfolk  ;  for  vou 
comprehend,  no  doubt/' — here  the  thin  gendarme  lays  a 
long  thin  fin<rer  on  his  anhed,  flexible  nose,  —  **  that'  the 
town  of  Caudebec  is  too  precious  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
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the  absence  of  one  of  its  valiant  defenders  during  a  whole 
night  is  neglect  of  a  serious  nature ;  and,  monsieur,  I  am  a 
disciplinarian,  as  a  police  inspector  must  always  he."_ 

The  thin  man  stops  short  here,  and  refreshes  himself 
with  a  huge  pinch  of  snufl'and  a  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

Matthieu  plunges  both  hands  into  his  hair,  and  eiU  look- 
ing stolidly  at  the  gendarme. 

The  oM  woman  beside  the  fire  has  heard  every  word, 
and  now  she  gets  up  stilfly  from  her  chair,  and  moves  like 
a  bent  stick  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  thin  ofHcial  imil«» 
and  nudges  Jacob  ever  so  little. 

Matthieu  looks  vexed  and  puzzled. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  lad,  monsieur,"  he  says  in  Im 
broad  Norman  speech.  "  I  came  in  late  last  night,  and  bt 
wife  told  me  that  Francois  Garaye  had  been  here,  and tli« 
he  had  gone  away  —  that  is  all  1  know."  ^^ 

Tlicre  is  a  pause ;  then  Tonine's  dragging  steps  wad 
on  the  tile<l  floor  outside.  She  pushes  at  the  half-opead 
back  door  and  comes  in,  followed  by  Berthe.  Berthe  iiit 
white  that  her  father's  mouth  opens  at  sight  of  her.  TV 
girl's  eyes  are  dilated  ;  she  walks  up  to  the  itrangff.  ■■ 

fixes  them  on  his  face. 

"Mon^ieu^,  what  is  this  my  mother  says?  WtattM 
been  done  to  Fran<j  .is  Garaye  ?  " 

She  never  so  much  as  glances  at  Jacob.  She  k«" 
where  he  sits,  just  beyond  the  other,  with  his  eyes  fixed • 

the  red-tiled  floor.  i     ,      .  ^ 

The  thin-faced  man  rises  and  bows;  he  begins  to  m» 
"  It  is  the  other  way,  mademoiselle.  I  am  come  to  aik  « 
for  Francois  Garave.  You  and  I  will  have  a  Ulk  by  * 
selves."  Then  his  smile  fades  away  beneath  ibe  isws 
expression  of  those  scared  eyes;  he  bends  down  andwt 
pers  to  Berthe,  *'  You  will  serve  him  best  by  speaking  * 
truth.     He  must  l)e  reprunanded,  but  for  your  mkek 

shall  not  be  punished."  ^  j     •     v, 

Berthe  puts  her  hand  on  the  man*s  arm,  and  gives B 
an  impatient  little  push  away.  . 

*»  Father  1 "— she  speaks  so   hurriedly,  so  unlike  ? 
usual  j)eaceful  self,  that  Matthieu  too  stares  at  her,  int'  | 
more  p*»ri)lexed  than  ever  — •'dost  thou  hear  tWi»»| 
canst  thou  stand  idle  V    Thou  knowest  Francois  to  »t 
been  here  since  seven  last  night,  and  they  come  htf' 
ask  for  him  now.    Why  dost  thou  not  tell  them  be  ij 
away  at  seven  V     Where  is  he  ?    Why  do  they  leel » 
here?     We  know  nothing."    Her  voice  rises  asthep* 
on  ;  all  her  suppressed  terror  has  got  free,  and  it  wt0t 
ing  the  (piiet,  gentle  girl.     **  Come  —  come  1     I  ■»/,•-' 
vou.  and  help  me  look  for  him  —  come !  " 
'   She  looks  round  at  them  all,  but  there  is  no  anfW 
terror  in  their  faces.     Jacob  whispers  to  bis  co"*^*;* 
then  a  quiet  ncd  is  exchanged  between  tbe  two  gend^ 
the  thin- faced  superior  puts  his  hand  on  Matthieu  •  ■» 
der,  and  bends  down  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

Tonine  stands  clinging  to  the  blackened  aw««'»"^ 
whieh  arc  four  ranj-es  of  gay-colored  plates.  J«>«  **, 
the  terror  which  sways  her  daughter  w  not  shared  t>T  J 
thieu.     She  looks  from  one  to  the   other   with  lier 
bleared  eyes,  striving  to  gather  in  what  is  meant.    ' 
her  eyes  reach  the  face  of  Jacob,  she  sees  tn«^«5li, 
stant  th"  same  scared,  pale  horror  that  has  msstered 
the.     But  even  while  she  gathers  this  in,  Jacob  s«^ 
hion  chancres  an<l  the  stout  gendarme   is  looking  i» 
dau"htiT  with  profound  sympathy  in  his  face. 

Ben  he  opens  the  door  and  looks  impatiently  at  tl« 

silent  men.  .  ,i^ 

"  Come  1  "  she  says  again,  then  she  passes  qoicur 

'  "  Monsieur,"  —  the  thin  gendarme  draws  a  bre^^| 
lief,  —  *•  it  will  be  better  to  follow  mademoiselle  aod  i* 
the  <onrlu>ion  nt  which  we  have  arrived.    The  pc« 
TDWii  not  w«sti*  pitv  on  a  faithless  lover."    He  lookf «' 
thieu.  but  Duval  fits  in  scowling  silence.     "  Youi 
(iame  "  —  the  stranger  speaks  for  the  first  time  to  T 
"it  is  evident  that  the  young  man  has  departed  so 
knows  where.     Well  then,  there  is  only  one  J***f  * 
found  for  his  departure.     I  have  thought  profouBdlr^       | 
the  affair,  but  there  seems  no  reason  so  likely  n 
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which  my  friend  Jacob  suggested  to  me  this  morning ;  for 
yovL  understand,  a  man  would  not  give  up  so  respectable 
an  etat  without  a  reason.  My  friend  Leduc  "  —  ne  looks 
■ympathizing  —  **  has  grave  reason  to  suppose  that  Fran- 
9oi8  Garaye,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  shrank  from 
the  fetters  of  a  married  life,  and  therefore  Fran9ois  Ga- 
raye  will  not  reappear  in  Caudebec.  At  your  service,  mon- 
sieur. I  do  not  wonder  at  your  an^er."  He  raises  his  hat, 
and  passes  out  of  the  cotUge  in  pursuit  of  Berthe. 


III. 


It  is  Sundav  in  Caudebec.  Bright  Au<^st  sunshine 
streams  down  the  beautiful  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  over  the 
richly  sculptured  triple  portal,  on  to  the  groups  which 
come  in  a  swiftly  moving  stream  from  the  dark,  narrow 
streets  of  quaint,  half-timbered  houses  into  the  Grande 
Place  where  the  church  stands.  It  is  the  Grande  Place  of 
Caudebec,  but  it  is  really  only  a  small  market-place,  bor- 
dered by  two  lon^  sides  of  gabled  houbes  with  grotesque 
dorniers  atop;  these  converge  into  two  narrow  streets, 
leading  in  struggling,  crooked  fashion  to  the  Seine;  be- 
tween these  streets,  and  facing  the  church,  so  as  to  close  in 
the  Place,  are  a  few  houses  with  shops  in  front  of  far  more 
modern  construction  than  those  on  either  side. 

The  sunshine  rests  specially  on  the  snowy  caps  of  the 
farmers*  wives,  some  of  whom  have  come  across  the  ferry 
to  hear  mass  in  Caudebec,  and  also  it  glints  on  the  epau- 
lettes of  the  soldiers  among  the  crowd  pouring  into  church 
in  slow,  decorous  order;  it  glitters  just  now  on  the  cap  of  a 
stout  eendarme  with  a  small,  decrepit  woman  clinging  to 
his  right  arm.  It  is  Jacob  Lieduc,  the  chief  of  the  Gendar- 
merie of  Caudebec,  and  the  infirm  woman  is  Tonine  Duval. 
On  the  other  side  of  Tonine  walks  a  diin,  pale  girl  —  a 
shadow^  of  the  rosy,  plump  Berthe  who  bade  good-by  to 
Francois  Garaye  two  years  ago. 

How  sadly  Berthe  has  changed  in  these  two  years! 
£ven  the  sweet  softness  of  her  eyes  is  changed ;  there  is  a 
new  look,  but  not  a  fixed  look,  in  her  face.  It  requires  a 
special  cause  to  bring  that  sudden  darting  in  of  horror  and 
distrust  to  the  sweet  blue  eyes  ;  and  yet  now,  as  she  turns 
her  head  to  stretch  her  hand  to  the  benitier  under  the  porch, 
and  meets  Jacob's  glance,  the  look  spreads  over  her  face 
till  her  lips  even  lose  color. 

No  one  notices  Berthe  to-day,  for  the  entrance  doorways 
are  small,  and  the  crowd  of  worshippers  have  to  pass  in 
heedfully  when  there  are  so  many,  or  it  might  seem  strange 
to  them  to  note  that  look  of  ghastly  horror  in  the  face  of  a 
girl  gazing  at  the  man  to  whom  gossip  has  assigned  her. 

They  pass  in,  and  Jacob's  chair  is  next  those  occupied 
by  the  mother  and  daughter;  and  when  the  pain  henit 
comes  round  Jacob  leans  across  Tonine  to  offer  a  piece  to 
Berthe.  Service  is  over,  and  the  crowd  streams  out,  with 
its  tongue  unloosed,  bevond  the  porUl,  and  there  is  much 
greeting,  more  especially  among  the  women. 

Madame  Haulard,  the  tailor's  wif^  slips  away  from  her 
husband  and  her  tall,  gawky  daughter,  and  greets  a  stout 
squat  woman,  who  is  so  like  her  that  you  see  at  once  they 
are  mother  and  daughter,  the  new  edition  being  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  original.  Madame  Haulard's  eyes  are 
weak,  but  old  Julie  Carron's  eyelids  have  a  red  border 
which  is  unpleasant  to  behold ;  her  mouth,  too,  is  wider 
than  her  daughter's  is,  and  she  has  lost  her  teeth ;  but 
there  is  an  energy  atid  a  vivacity  in  the  old  woman  which 
the  better-grown,  better-favored  daughter  seems  to  lack. 

" Bo* jour-—  ho' jour,  ma  belle"  She  throws  back  her  old 
head,  with  its  black  silk  covering  pinned  carefully  over  the 
snowy  cap,  and  gazes  admiringly  at  Madame  Haulard. 
"^  Come,  then  ;  but  thou  hast  bonne  mine  to-day,  my  Hen- 
riette,  aha  1 "  She  glances  over  her  shoulder  at  the  broad, 
lumbering  tailor ;  his  heavy  straight  brows  are  bent  anx- 
iously in  search  of  his  wife ;  but  Madame  Carron's  sharp, 
ugly  old  eyes  go  past  him  to  look  for  her  granddaughter. 
"  Aha.!  "  the  old  woman  chuckles,  **  Eugenie  will  not  im- 
prove the  race,  mafille;  she  is  for  all  the  world  like  my 
Chinese  pullet,  all  legs  and  neck,  niafoi!  Her  mouth  is 
big  enough  to  swallow  a  small  creature  like  me  altogedier. 


Dame  !  thou  art  big  enough  for  a  woman,  Henriette ;  why, 
then,  hast  thou  let  Eugenie  shoot  beyond  thee  ?  " 

A  little  flush  rises  on  madame's  placid  face;  but  this  is 
an  old  grievance,  and  she  is  too  gooa  a  daughter  to  contra- 
dict her  mother.     She  walks  beside  her  silently. 

^  Thou  wilt  come  in  and  eat,  my  mother  ?'"  she  says, 
when  they  reach  the  tailor's  shop  on  the  left  side  of  Uie 
market-place. 

"  But  no,  my  Henriette ;  on  the  contrary,  I  must  hurry, 
or  I  shall  miss  the  noon  ferry-boat ;  my  honne^  Nanine,  is 
going  to  they?/«  at  La  Mailleraye,  and  she  will  not  start 
till  I  return.  Tiens  !  "  She  points  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
groups  in  the  Place.  *<  Jacob  Leduc  is  with  Tonine  Duval 
and  her  daur;hter.  Is  a  marriage  then  arranged  for  la 
petite  f    Mafoi !    But  Jacob  is  too  old  and  fat." 

"What  wilt  thou,  my  mother?"  Madame  Haulard 
speaks  with  the  soft,  purring  tone  which  fo  usually  accom- 
panies worldly  wisdom  in  a  woman.  '*  The  Duvals  have 
no  money.  Berthe's  health  is  so  broken  that  she  cannot 
earn  a  sou,  and  Monsieur  Leduc  wants  a  wife.  If  Mat- 
thieu  had  lived,  or  if  affairs  had  been  better  at  the  Chft- 
teau,  then  indeed  such  a  difference  of  age  might  have  been 
considered ;  but  I  hardly  know,  ma  mire,  I  do  not  suppose 
Matthieu  would  have  laid  by  much  for  Berthe,  and  a  girl 
without  a  portion  should  be  thankful  to  get  a  husband  at 
an. 

"  Poor  Berthe,  I  am  sorry  for  her  1 "  The  old  woman 
rebels  against  her  daughter's  wisdom ;  but  she  admires 
what  she  calls  Henriette's  civilisation  too  much  to  contra- 
dict it.  "  She  must  have  been  very  fond  of  that  vaurien 
Francois  Garaye.  See  how  pale  and  altered  she  has  grown. 
She  has  cever  got  over  the  illness  she  had  afterwards." 

There  are  tears  in  old  Julie's  eyes  as  she  watches  the 
group  out  of  sight. 

'*  Berthe  must  have  been  badly  brought  up,  mv  mother, 
to  be  fond  of  a  man  who  was  not  her  husband ;  thou  didst 
not  tell  me  it  was  my  duty  to  love  before  marriage,  so  I 
began  without  any  love ;  yet  see  how  well  Monsieur  Hau- 
lard and  I  have  got  along  together.  Dost  thou  not  think 
that  Berthe's  paleness  may  rather  be  caused  by  the  change 
that  has  come  into  her  life,  del !  It  must  be  a  great 
change  to  be  shut  up  in  a  small,  close  room  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Boucherie,  after  hving  in  her  father's  cottage  at  Ville- 
quier,  where  she  could  roam  the  park  all  dav." 

"Yes,  yes,  thou  art  always  wise,  my  l)enriette;  but 
hdlons  le  pas  or  I  mav  lose  the  boat ; "  and  the  squat  old 
figure  rolls  on  towards  the  river  as  if  the  soles  of  her  stout 
black  shoes  were  round. 

The  Rue  de  la  Boucherie  is  certainly  not  a  healthy 
street ;  its  back  windows  overlook  the  small  fetid  river, 
which  indeed  runs  under  the  houses,  but  the  room  which 
Tonine  and  her  daughter  have  rented  ever  since  Matthieu 
died  is  neither  small  nor  close ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  spa- 
cious, and  has  two  large  pointed  windows,  with  stone  seats 
in  the  deep  recesses. 

Matthieu  died  suddenly  in  a  fit,  and  his  sudden  death 
spared  him  the  consciousness  of  the  ruin  of  his  employers ; 
for  the  Chfttelain  de  Villequier  and  his  family  are  scattered 
in  a  foreign  land  now,  and  their  long-possessed  home  is  let 
to  strangers. 

Berthe  had  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Fran9ois 
Garaye's  disappearance  and  the  long  illness  that  followed; 
but  her  father's  death  roused  her.  She  planned  the  re- 
moval to  Caudebec  with  all  her  former  energy,  and  as  lone 
as  there  was  anything  to  do  she  seemed  to  have  rallied 
from  the  blight  which  nad  withered  up  her  youth. 

But  this  excitement  soon  passed  away,  the  girl  became 
again  pale  and  lifeless  looking,  and  the  scared  glance, 
which  had  so  terrified  her  mother  at  the  cottage,  riiowed 
at  times  on  Berthe's  thin  face. 

"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  the  old 
woman  murmured.  "  Berthe  pines,  shut  up  here  in  Cau- 
debec, but  I  have  not  half  the  pains  and  acnes  I  suffered  in 
the  cottage.  I  am  surely  growing  younger.  Monsieur 
Jacob  says  so,  and  he  is  a  wise  man. ' 

Monsieur  Jacob  is  a  constant  visitor  in  the  room  au 
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quatrihne  Rue  do  la  Boucherie.  Bt'rthe  always  takes  her 
work  into  oae  of  the  arched  windows  when  he  comes,  and 
sits  sewinjr  on  the  stone  seat  therv  lill  his  visit  is  over ; 
and  yet,  althou^^h  he  rarely  ventures  to  address  her  daugh- 
ter, Tooine  understands  the  object  of  the  well-to-do  gen- 
darme's VlMtS. 

She  is  eager  to  encourage  them.  Little  bv  little,  fresh 
meat  and  white  bread,  and  now  and  then  a  chicken  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  come  in  an  unexpected  way,  and  eke  cut 
the  frugal  housekeeping  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 

At  fir.it  Berthe  rebels  against  the8e  giAs,  but  her  moth- 
er's infirmities  and  helplessnetis  close  her  lips.  Little  by 
little,  too,  her  own  increa^sing  weakness  makes  even  needle- 
work irksome.  Berthe  feels  that  t^he  is  drifting  slowly  into 
a  destiny,  the  first  thought  of  which  stirred  her  whole  nat- 
ure to  dei<iK'rate  resistance. 

Her  mother  has  wept  and  prayed  and  Fcolded  and  en- 
treated for  more  than  a  year,  and  Jacob  Leduc  has  |ierse- 
vered  in  his  silent,  unobtrusive  suit,  and  now  at  last  he  is 
to  be  rewarded. 

On  this  Sunday  Monsieur  Jacob  has  gone  home  with 
the  mother  and  daughter,  and  has  eaten  with  them  for  the 
first  time;  and  now  he  stands  bowing  over  the  hand  of 
Berthe,  firmly  cla-ped  in  his  own,  for  Berthe  has  just  prom- 
ised to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
are  made. 

Monsieur  Jacob  raises  his  head  and  smiles  at  his  affi- 
anced; he  is  guing  to  kiis  her,  and  Tonine  stands  by,  smil- 
ine,  too,  to  sanction  the  action. 

She  sees  the  smile  die  out  of  the  broad,  heavy  face,  rhe 
sees  the  dark,  hallow  tkin  change  sud<lenly  to  a  sickly 
white,  and  then  the  old  woman's  dull,  cunning  eyes  pass 
on   swiftly  to  her   daughter's  faje.     She   sees  an  awfjl, 

§hastly  terror  painted  there;  the  blue  eyes  are  widely 
ilated,  and  fix  on  something  which  Tonine  cannot  see ; 
for  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  space  on  the 
blank  stone  wall  behind  Jacob,  and  it  cannot  be  Jacob  him- 
self who  has  called  up  the  horror  in  her  daughter's  face. 

^Is  she  mad?"  the  frisrhtened  woman  a^ks  herself. 
"Well,  if  she  is.  Monsieur  Jacob  must  not  find  it  out." 

While  Matthieu  lived  Tonine  was  looked  uiK>n  almost  as 
a  helpless  imbecile ;  but  she  has  regained  tlie  full  u^e  of 
her  limbs  since  hhe  has  lived  in  Caudebec,  and  her  cunning 
has  crown  with  her  strength.  Food  and  drink  are  the 
chief  things  of  life  to  her,  and  Berthe  is  only  an  available 
means  to  procure  these  without  labor  or  anxiety. 

**No,"  she  says  again  to  herself,  **  Monsieur  Jac*ob  must 
not  find  out  anything  which  could  prevent  the  marriage. 
AUonSf  monsieur,"  she  says,  in  a  bantering  tone,  **  as  you 
are  to  have  her  altogether  soon,  you  must  leave  Berthe  to 
me  this  evening;  you  see  the  is  not  well." 

Monsieur  is  glad  to  go;  he  wants  to  marry  Berthe,  but 
he  is  never  at  eahe  in  her  presence. 

"  It  will  be  difierent  after  marriage,"  he  says  as  he  goes 
down  the  Irjken  staircase;  "the  will  be  mine  altogeUier, 
then,  and  1  bhall  break  her  of  these  moo<ls.  1  wi>h  I  had 
never  seen  her  1  "  —  and  he  mutters  an  OAth. 

The  staircase  is  certainly  y^iry  dark  and  uneven,  but  the 
gendarme's  fa(>e  has  a  heavier  scowl  on  it  than  this  should 
cause,  even  when  he  comes  out  into  the  sunshine. 

As  soon  as  he  departs,  Tonine's  anger  bursts  out. 

**And  is  it  not  enough,  then,  foolish  child,  that  thou 
hast  flouted  and  chilled  the  man  by  thy  huu<;hty  moods, 
but  thou  must  glare  as  if  thou  sawest  a  ghost  over  Jacob's 
thoulderV  If  thou  hadst  now  and  then  given  him  so  much 
as  a  smile  he  had  married  thee  a  year  ago." 

Her  voice  falters  as  she  ends,  and  she  crouches  into  her 
low  chair,  set  just  within  the  projectin<r  brick  fircpluce. 

Berthe  does  not  speak.  She  only  keep>  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  mother,  till  Tonine  can  no  lunger  bear  their  mute 
reproach.  She  begins  to  reck  herselt  to  and  fro,  and  she 
flings  her  patched  black  apron  over  her  head,  that  the  may 
grumble  with  impunity. 

'*  Pining  and  iretting  away  hcahh  and  good  looks  for  a 
vaurirn  —  for  Jacob  says  Francois  was  a  vaurien  —  and 
then  treating  an  honest  man  like  a  dog,  and  no  one  may 
•ay  a  word  I     iktinte  Vierge  c*e»t  facheux  ! " 


All  this  time  Berthe  has  been  trying  to  speak.  She 
dares  not  utter  all  that  is  in  her  breast ;  hard  as  the  task 
has  been,  she  has  tried  to  di^believe  her  own  sufpicioni 
that  Francois  was  not  fairly  dealt  by.  From  infancy  ih« 
has  lieen  ai-customed  to  hear  her  mother's  feeble,  impotcDt 
murmurs,  and  she  has  met  them  as  her  father  met  tbem. 
with  gentle  patience. 

But  though  Tonine  has  been  a  helpless  tyrant,  till  to- 
day her  tyranny  has  manifested  itself  rather  in  feeble  con- 
plaints  than  in  severe  reproaches. 

The  changetl  tone  rouses  Beiihc  from  the  stupor  which 
has  been  creeping  over  her  day  by  day  sint^  she  has  lived 
in  Caudebec  —  rouses  her  to  a  sudden  and  complete  awak- 
ening. ,         -vv^ 

It  i.i  not  on  the  crouching  woman  in  the  chair,  with  her 
apron  over  her  head,  that  Berthe  gazes  so  intently  :  it  if 
on  the  gleam  of  light  which  has  fallen  on  her  mothcr^i 
conduct. 

Till  now.  Berthe  has  neither  thought  nor  reasoned  aboot 
Monsieur  Jacob  and  his  visits.  At  first  she  tried,  ins 
spirit  of  dumb  resistance,  to  bt^  absent  when  he  came ;  W 
she  soon  yielded  to  his  vigilance,  and  then,  as  her  hethl 
faile<l,  and  all  resources  seemed  closed  to  her.  she  fob 
with  a  sort  of  half-conscious  sullen  despair  what  the  ntf 
must  be.  Now,  in  one  sUrtled  minute  of  enlightenneit 
she  sees  it  all.  Her  mother  ha*  from  the  first  me^ 
her  to  marry  Jacob,  although  she  well  knew  how  Bertk 
had  shrunk  from  the  big  gendarme,  even  at  the  cotUgeiJ 
Villequier.  Something  beyond  there  is,  which  Benk 
strives  to  see  in  the  flood  of  light  that  thus  suddenly  bnap 
her  back  to  her  former  mental  energy,  and  she  seekijc 
follow  the  clue;  but  as  she  seeks  she  leeU  '^«  '"^■'r]!* 
falling  over  her  again,  and  striving  hard  to  ketrp  her  vx^ 
gained  light,  she  breaks  suddenly  into  wonls :  — 

"Hush,  my  mother!  for  the  love  of  God  do  nrtM* 
my  burden  heavier.  1  have  promised  to  marry  Jacrtil/^ 
due  — is  not  that  enough?  I  have  made  nopromiiet 
love  him,  and  if  he  is  content  thou  must  be  so  too. 

The  tone  of  her  daughter's  voice  stanles  TonineMt 
pulls  down  her  apron,  and  looks  at  her  hurriedly.  Be» 
has  flushed ;  her  eyes  are  bright,  and  her  hps  too  look  » 
of  life ;  for  an  insUnt  she  is  almost  the  Berthe  Dn«^ 
two  years  ago.  At  this  sight  all  that  there  ii  of  motW 
feel  in"  stirs  in  the  old  woman.  Tonine  f^ruaS***/* 
her  feet,  and  hobbles  over  the  tiled  floor  to  her  daoghte 

-My  Berthe,"  she  says,  "don't  be  angry  with ^ 
mother ;  she  is  old  and  foolish,  but  all  she  do-s  is  fcr  ■« 
of  thee ;  only  tell  her  just  this,  Berthe;  tell  her  whjttj 
hast  looked  so  strangely  at  Jacob,  and  why  that  wiU  ^ 
comes  to  thv  face  at —  at "  —  .^  |w 

She  fixei  her  cunniuiT  little  eyes  on  the  roft,  »««  r 
eyes  of  her  daughter,  and  then  stands  with  h*rr  moatft  "^ 
oi>en,  stupefied,  at  the  rapid  change;  lor  ?«i^'>«  «5?*«*;- 
as  fast  as  snow  melts  before  the  fire ;  the  hghl  dies  *• 
her  eyes,  and  she  grows  a  ghastly  white.  ^ 

"l)o  not  ask  me,"  she  says.  ^"  1  cannot  help  my  !■» 
Do  not  notice  them,  my  mother."  ,    .     ^ita 

She  lea.ls  Tonine  carefully  back  to  her  chair,  ind  » 
she  goes  up  the  creaky  staircase  to  fhe  ^en^r.    h^ 
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up  there  in  daylicni;  lue  one  wmuv-  ,,.-«-  "^v.-'j- 
the  far  off-  cornei-s,  whence  the  shadows  »eem  hardly  » 
driven  away  by  the  noon-day  sun  ;  there  is  a  weirt" 
phtre  in  the  gaunt,  deserted  place,  and  thoujih  ibtf 
in  with  Berthe's  sense  of  lonely  sorrow,  »tUl  »he^ 
and  trembles  if  she  stavs  up  there  a  minute  »l>«'<**; 
There  is  no  furniture  in  the  tjrenitr,  and  Berthe* 
herself  on  the  floor,  near  the  window,  and  hides  wr 

in  her  thin  hamls.  i . .,    .  ^ 

'•Oh,  my  Fran  vols!  n;y  beloved  I"  she  says, 
me  this  wrong  I  am  going  to  do  to  thee.  Tb^T^^ 
wert  unfaithtul  to  me  ;  I  do  not  think  so;  bni  ifl»* 
what  then  ?  I  never  was  worthy  of  thee,  ind  bfljf  «J 
muruiur,  if  thou  hast  seen  me  as  I  see  myseh  ?  B*^ 
lovedst  me  so  once,  my  well-beloved !  thai  I  can  "^ 
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thee  out  of  the  shrine  my  heart  has  made  for  thee  1  Do 
not  fear,  my  Francois,  that  this  marriage  will  obscure  thine 
image  in  my  heart  —  it  will  not  be  for  long.  May  God 
forgive  me,  if  this  is  sin ;  I  but  consent  to  this  marriage  to 
be  free  of  these  ceaseless  importunities  of  my  mother ;  and, 
my  Francois,  I  know  it  is  not  for  long.  I  am  coming, 
beloved.  This  marriage  will  but  hasten  our  reunion,  for 
thou  awaitest  me  —  I  know  it  —  I  feel  it  —  ah  I  "  — 

She  stops  with  a  sob  of  shuddering  terror,  and  looks 
round  with  wild,  scared  eyes ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
^ast  blank  space,  only  the  sound  of  mice  in  the  wall  close 
by  telU  what  has  startled  her. 

**  It  is  necessary,  I  believe,  for  my  mother's  comfort,"  she 
^oes  on  listlessly,  "  and  I  will  try  to  like  Jacob  a  little  — 
4ind  not  to  tremble  so  when  he  looks  at  me.  But  ob, 
why  is  it  ?  —  why  do  I  always  see  my  Fran9oi8  when  I  see 
liim?" 

Asain  the  terrible  look  whitens  her  face.  She  glances 
roana  at  the  fast- darkening  corners  of  the  grenier^  and  runs 
to  the  staircase  in  an  agony  of  terror. 


^h 


IV. 

There  are  Seine  pilots  dwelling  at  Villequier,  on  the 

lay  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hillwhich  leads  up  to  the 
Ihftteau  perched  atop  of  the  lofly  cote.  The  little  boat 
1>rings  passengers  from  the  steamer  which  plies  three  times  a 
week  between  \jQ  Havre  and  Rouen,  and  it  has  just  landed 
Its  one  passenger,  a  tall,  bony,  dark-eyed  woman,  who  might 
well  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Meg  Merrilies. 

The  sailors  gather  round  her ;  they  have  been  idle  all 
day,  and  her  face  promises  pastime. 

**  Bon  jour,  ma  mere"  says  Jules  Sergent,  the  biggest  and 
burliest  of  the  pilots,  <*  you  are  a  stranger ;  you  are  welcome. 
What  may  your  business  be  in  Villequier  i  Command  us, 
we  are  in  authority  here." 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  rest  shows  her  that  he  is  in 
jest.  She  mutters  a  rough  word,  and  pushes  by  him  till 
she  is  free  of  the  circle ;  then  she  turns  round  with  a  scoff 
on  her  keen,  dark  face. 

**  hiay  vauriens ! '*  —  her  face  softens  into  a  smile  —  "I 

bave  a  sailor  son,  only  he  does  not  spend  his  leisure  in 

'  teasing;  other  men's  mothers.     Ho  is  good  and  kind,  is 

mj  Auguste,  and  it  is  for  him  I  am  come  to  pray  at  Barre- 

y-va,  that  his  voyage  may  be  prosperous." 

All  the  men  take  off  their  caps  and  look  grave. 

•* Pardon,  ma  mire"  says  Jules  Sergent,  **  just  now  we 
mre  idle  fellows,  as  you  say  ;  but  we  are  goine  to  drink  the 
bealth  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to-day,  ana  the  prospect 
makes  us  merry.  We  will  drink  to  your  son's  safe  return 
too,  if  you  will  tell  us  who  he  is." 

**  His  name  will  not  tell  you  much ; "  a  glow  of  pride 

passes  across  the  wrinkled  gypsy  face ;  **  he  is  called  Au- 

^jgoste  Durand.    I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  is ;  he  has  been 

frone  two  years ;  but  I  have  had  news  of  him,  and  in  his 
etters  he  asks  me  to  go  to  Barre-y-va." 
**  I  will  go  along  with  you,  my  mother,"  says  Jules. 
^*  The  chapel  is  a  good  step  on  the  road.    It  is  nearer  to 
"^Candebec  than  it  is  to  Villequier." 

Jules  rolls  out  of  the  group  and  advances  towards  the 
lother  of  Auguste.    The  sleeves  of  his  dark  knitted  jersey 
ire  rolled  up  to  his  elbows  and  his  glazed  hat  is  set  at  the 
of  his  head ;  but  the  smile  fades  out  of  his  broad  face, 
id  he  hesitates ;  the  old  woman's  brows  are  gathering 

a  frown  while  she  stands  scanning  his  face. 
**  What  is  amiss  now,  my  mother  ?     No  offeiice  is  meant, 
none  should  be  taken.     1  do  not  seek  to  force  my  com- 
iny  on  thee.     My  mates  and  I  must  all  find  our  way  to 

chapel  presently,  to  meet  the  bridal  procession." 
The  old  woman  shudders. 

**  I  know  my  way,"  she  says,  *'  and  I  am  not  angry  with 

^you  either,  my  lad.     I  was  looking  to  be  sure  I  had  not  seen 

^xmr  face  before  ;  but  no,  it  was  another.     Did  you  say  a 

Oridal  procession  to  the  chapel?     Tell  me"  —  she  looks 

^way  from  Jules  to  his  companions  —  "has  there  been  no 

me  missing  here  this  time  two  years  ?    Was  there  not  a 

)-and-cry  after  a  lost  man  ?  " 


"  Two  years !  "  —  a  black-eyed  youth  laughs  merrily  at 
her.  **  Why,  there's  not  a  man  amons;  us  has  been  here 
two  years.  Some  of  us  come  from  Quilleboeuf  and  some 
from  Le  Havre.  I  come  myself  from  Honfleur  ;  we  know 
nought  of  what  happened  here  two  years  ago  ;  but,  ma  mhre, 
if  you  want  to  hear  the  gossip  of  Villequier  you  must  step 
into  the  Hd'el  de  la  Marine.  Madame  Manget  will  give  it 
to  you  —  well  spiced." 

The  woman  again  knits  her  black  eyebrows  fiercely. 

"Gossip!  Do  I  look  like  a  gossip,  imbecile  ?  I  could 
tell  of  that  which  is  too  terrible  to  gossip  about." 

She  gives  an  indignant  wave  of  her  lean  brown  hand,  and 
turns  her  back  on  the  sailors. 

The  dark-eved  youth  laughs  loudly,  but  Jules  puts  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

**Chut!  Victor.  She  is  mad,  or  she  may  be  a  witch, 
and  in  an  instant  she  may  cast  an  evil  eye  over  her 
shoulder." 

**  Witch  1  —  betise"  Laurent  Tournier,  th«  only  white- 
hatred  man  among  them,  smiles  at  the  awe  in  Jule^i'  fxce. 
*'  But  two  years  ago  —  did  she  say  two  years  a^ —  a  man 
missing  ?  Ah  1  I  remember,"  he  repeats  slowly.  *•  Was 
it  two  years  or  three  years  ago  that  the  young  gendarme 
ran  away  from  old  Matthieu's  pretty  daughter  V  " 

"  Tiens !  A  pretty  girl  forsaken.  What  is  the  story 
Laurent  ?  "  Jules  speaks  first,  but  two  or  three  others  join 
in  entreaty. 

Laurent  shakes  his  head  and  walks  out  of  the  group. 

**  No ;  to-day  is  not  the  day  to  recail  all  that  sorrow," 
he  says  gravely.  "  Poor  Berthe  1  I  never  thought  to  have 
seen  her  wedding-day  with  another." 

The  tall  woman  goes  on  along  the  white  osier-bordered 
road. 

"  A  wedding-party  at  Barre-y-va?  "  she  says,  and  then  a 
look  of  horror  passes  over  her  face.  "  I  thought  when  I  lefl 
the  place  I  could  never  come  back  to  it ;  but  for  my  Au- 

fuste's  letter  I  had  never  come.  Well,  it  may  be  that  this 
ridal  procession  will  wipe  out  the  remembrance.  Ah! 
mon  Dieu  !  that  was  a  nignt  1  "  —  she  shudders  and  draws 
the  back  of  one  brown  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  road  has  begun  to  mount ;  it  has  widened  too,  and 
the  sun  pours  down  scorching  rays  on  the  dusty,  stony 
ground.  Afler  a  mile  or  so  the  woman's  steps  flag ;  she  no 
longer  holds  her  head  so  erect ;  at  last,  with  almost  a 
groan  of  fatigue,  she  makes  her  way  out  of  the  beaten  path 
to  a  stile  set  in  the  hedge  that  borders  the  foot  of  the  bleep 
cote,  and  sits  down  to  rest.  A  gurgling  sound  makes  her 
look  about.  Close  by  her  feet  is  a  cluster  of  broad  prim- 
rose leaves,  starting  out  from  among  a  fringe  of  ferns,  and 
beyond  this,  issuing  from  the  mossy  bank  beneath  the 
hedge,  a  fountain  trickles  like  a  thread  of  sparkling  silver 
in  the  sunshine.  She  gets  off  the  stile,  stoops  to  wash  her 
face  in  the  clear  water,  and  then  hollows  the  palm  of  her 
left  hand  and  drinks  thirstily  cut  of  it. 

"  I  must  make  haste  to  Barre-y-va,"  she  says,  more 
cheerfully.  *'  It  is  not  very  far  on  to  Caudebec,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  find  a  wagon  there  going  to  Yvetdt  or 
Beuzeville." 

She  goes  on  with  a  quicker  step  along  the  road  beside 
the  river  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  Auguste  at  the  little 
chapel.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  young  sailor  started  on 
his  voyage  she  had  made  this  pilgrimage.  Since  then  all 
had  prospered  with  him,  and  now  that  his  ship,  instead  of 
returning  home,  is  to  remain  afloat  another  year,  the  piuus 
young  fellow  has  written  to  entreat  his  mother  to  take  the 
weary  journey  once  again  for  his  sake  and  to  make  an 
offerin<;  to  Notre  Dame  de  Barre-y-va.  Last  time  the 
Mdre  Durand  fell  ill  on  her  way  home,  and  stayed  some 
time  at  Beuzeville  before  she  could  return  to  Le  Havre ; 
but  then  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  had 
started  from  Le  Havre  on  one  of  the  late  evenings  of  the 
little  steamer,  and  it  had  not  landed  her  at  Villequier  till 
past  eight  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  pouring  rain.  She  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  road,  and  had  been  picked  up  next 
morning,  in  a  drenched,  semi-conscious  state,  by  the  driver 
of  a  wagon  returning  to  Beuzeville.  It  was  really  not 
wonderful  that  la  M^re  Durand  should  have  had  a  fever 
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after  this  ;  still  the  very  few  acquaintances  she  possesied 
St  Le  Havre  said  it  was  strange  that  la  Mbre  Durand 
should  have  grown  so  stern  and  silent  since,  her  jonmey  to 
Barre-y-va.    Something  must  surely  have  happened  there. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  pilj^rims  bound 
for  Barre-y-va  on  this  sunshiny  afternoon.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Haulard  head  the  procession  when  it  leaves  the 
church ;  the  bridegroom  is  from  the  south,  and  he  has  no 
relative  to  stand  by  him  in  Caudebec,  so  he  has  asked  the 
tailor  to  give  him  countenance.  Next  to  this  portly  pair 
come  Alphonse  Poireau,  the  clock-maker,  and  his  sister 
Louise ;  old  Pierre  Lebrun,  a  half-witted  brothet*  of 
Tonine,  is  the  only  relative  of  the  bride,  for  Berthe  en- 
treated her  mother  not  to  write  to  any  of  her  father's  rela- 
tives —  they  live  in  Paris,  and  thev  are  rich,  and  have 
shown  no  sympathy  in  the  troubles  which  have  befallen  the 
Duvals  in  these  two  sad  years. 

After  Pierre  come  two  gendarmes,  sleepy-eyed  fellows, 
who  look  suitable  euardians  of  order  for  tiie  peaceful,  lei- 
surely town  of  Caudebec.  Then  come  about  seven  or  eight 
g'rls  and  young  women,  for  whom  Berthe  has  no  special 
iendship;  but  they  love  Berthe  for  her  sweet  face  and  for 
the  patience  with  whrch  she  has  borne  her  sorrow. 

The  procession  goes  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Haulard  to 
breakfast,  and  it  is  afternoon  before  it  sets  out  again  towards 
the  little  chapel.  No  one  knows  whence  the  custom  of  go- 
ing there  came.  The  chapel,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
built  to  implore  the  Virgin  s  help  against  the  fury  of  the 
terrible  bar  re  of  the  Seine,  which  loses  its  force  just  above 
Caudebec ;  but  whether  the  bridegroom  is  or  is  not  a  sailor, 
from  time  out  of  the  memory  of  any  living  inhabitant,  every 
newly-married  pair  goes  on  foot  from  Caudebec  to  the 
chapel,  and  offers  up  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  their  union. 
The  procession  walks  in  the  same  order  as  before.  There 
is  no  bridal  finery  displayed  in  it  till  you  reach  the  bride ; 
her  friends  all  wear  their  Sunday  garments,  and  look  trim 
and  fresh  as  for  a  fete  day ;  but  the  dresses  are  chiefly 
dark-colored. 

Berthe  looks  pale  and  delicate  but  very  charming  to- 
day. She  has  on  a  long  white  muslin  gown,  which  trails 
on  the  ground  behind,  a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  her  head, 
and  over  this  a  large  white  muslin  veil.  She  has  a  bou- 
quet of  white  flowers  in  one  hand,  aitd  a  pocket-handker- 
chief trimmed  with  lace  in  the  other.  These  are  Jacob's 
gifts,  selected  by  Madame  Haulard. 

Jacob  walks  a  little  in  front  of  the  bride  and  her  mother, 
swinging  Berthe's  parasol  in  his  hand.  He  looks  very  pale 
and  grave,  paler  even  than  he  did  during  the  marriage 
ceremony,  certainly  not  a  joyful  bridegroom. 

**  I  did  not  think  Berthe  would  have  looked  so  well," 
madame  whispers  to  her  husband,  as  soon  as  they  are 
clear  of  the  town  and  fairly  on  the  Vellequier  road.  "  She 
must  really  have  been  nice-looking  before  her  illness." 

*'  Nice-looking  I  dost  thou  say  Y  She  was  the  prettiest 
girl  to  be  seen  for  miles ;  and  as  for  figure  1 "  —  here  Mon- 
sieur Haulard  sees  a  projection  of  his  wife's  lower  lip,  and 
he  stops.  Since  marriage  experience  has  added  much  to 
the  tailor's  natural  sagacity;  but  he  occasionally  forgets 
prudence  when  he  speaks  of  female  beauty. 

"  Pretty  1*' — madame  shrugs  her  broad  shoulders  till 
her  handsome  shawl  nearly  touches  her  ears.  **  Thou  art 
so  easy  to  please,  my  friend  ;  put  a  head  on  a  mops  tick, 
and  dress  it  up,  and  for  thee  there  is  a  fine- figured  woman  I 
Well,  dress  does  something  for  most  of  us.  I  laughed 
when  Jacob  Leduc  asked  me  to  buy  black  silk,  and  get  it 
made  into  a  gown  for  Tonine;  but  the  poor  old  woman 
looks  quite  respectable  in  it,  and  those  white  satin  bows 
that  Eugdnie  trimmed  her  cap  with  are  really  becoming." 

Monsieur  Haulard  looks  displeased. 

"  It  is  well,  my  wife,"  he  says,  '*  in  the  midst  of  prosper- 
ity, to  remember  the  nps  and  downs  of  fortune.  There 
was  a  time  when  Tonine  Duval  always  had  a  silk  gown  to 
her  back,  though,  maybe,  she  seldom  wore  it." 

But  madame  never  allows  her  husband  the  last  word ; 
she  shrugs  her  shoulders  a  little  higher.  *'  Ah,  perhaps  so, 
my  friend ;  and  it  might  have  been  better  for  Tonine  and 
Berthe  now  if  that  poor  Matthieu  had  been  more  thrifty." 


Here  Madame  Haulard  finds  the  sun  so  scorching  that, 
although  she  wears  a  bonnet,  she  is  glad  to  ask  her  hus- 
band to  shade  her  with  his  huee  blue  umbrella. 

**  Courage,  my  friend  1 "  He  stands  still  a  minute,  hia 
white-trousered  bolster  legs  wide  apart,  takes  off  his  gray- 
felt  hat  and  wipes  his  bald  broad  forehead.  **Tru]y|the 
heat  is  oppressive ;  but  we  are  almost  arrived,  and  there 
is  shade  just  round  the  chapel." 

Berthe  walks  on  silently.  The  sun  beats  fiercely  on  her 
head,  but  she  will  not  ask  for  her  parasoL  She  cannot 
force  herself  to  speak  to  Jacob ;  he  keeps  a  little  in  front, 
and  never  once  looks  over  his  shouluer,  even  when  he 
answers  the  questions  of  his  mother-in-law ;  for  Tonine  ia 
in  a  very  gay  and  garrulous  mood ;  she  has  accomplished 
her  purpose,  and  sne  feels  satisfied  with  herself  and  all 
the  world  besides.  Her  child  looks  well,  and  has  received 
some  useful  presents;  and  the  breakfast  provided  bj 
Madame  Haulard  was  excellent.  Tonine  has  drunk  more 
wine  than  she  ever  drank  in  her  life.  She  is  in  far  too 
merry  a  mood  to  notice  the  silence  of  the  bride  or  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  bridegroom,  for  as  they  now  come  in 
sight  of  the  turn  in  the  road  where  the  chapel  standa» 
Jacob's  face  has  grown  awful  to  behold ;  his  lips  have  lost 
all  color,  and  he  continually  wipes  his  clammy  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief. 

'  Just  then  comes  a  sound  borne  along  from  ViUequier^ 
and  Jacob  starts  violently  and  looks  round.  No  one  no- 
tices him  except  Berthe;  for  the  wailing  sound  becomes 
distinct  in  anotlier  instant,  and  the  procession  greet  it 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

It  is  the  group  of  sailors  from  Villequier,  and  Jules  la 
plajing  **  Marlbrook "  on  an  accordion  very  much  out  of 
tune. 

The  sailors  halt  at  the  turning  which  leads  to  the 
chapel,  and  the  procession  also  halts ;  it  is  customary  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  pass  on  together  and  kneel 
side  by  side  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  shrine.  Also  it 
is  customary  for  the  newly-married  pair  to  advance  hand 
in  hand  and  to  kneel  down  together  an  instant  as  they 
pass  the  Calvary  which  is  just  outside  the  chapel. 

But  Jacob  either  does  not  know  or  intends  to  set  aside 
these  customs.  He  stands  back  that  Berthe  may  pass  in, 
and  he  waits  while  she  kneels  at  the  Calvary,  then  he  fol- 
lows her  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the  little  shrine  at  right 
angles  with  the  high  road,  but  completely  hidden  firom  it 
by  a  massive  group  of  trees ;  the  ground  is  level  for  some 
little  way  to  the  left  of  the  shrine,  and  then,  instead  of  the 
steeply-sloping  bank,  which  they  have  been  skirting  on 
their  way  from  Caudebec,  there  is  a  precipitous  descent  to 
the  river.  The  water  is  very  deep  here,  so  deep  that  when 
the  barre  Is  expected  to  be  at  its  worst  the  Caudebec  boata 
go  quickly  down  to  Barre-y-va,  and  lie  snugly  in  the  creek 
made  by  the  projecting  point  till  the  furious  wave  has 
passed  by.  The  fishermen  say  there  are  boles  here  of  fear- 
ful depth.  The  procession  stands  waiting ;  they  will  all  go 
up  to  the  shrine  to  offer  their  prayers  by  and  by,  but  they 
give  precedence  to  Jacob  and  berthe. 

Suddenly  a  loud  shriek  bursts  throuzh  the  thick  treea^ 
and  at  once  Monsieur  Haulard  and  Jiues  Sergent  spring 
forward  to  the  chapel.  Alphonse  Poireau  hangs  baclL,  but 
the  women  and  the  two  gendarmes  press  on  eagerly,  for 
the  silence  that  follows  the  shriek  has  been  broken  by 
fierce,  shrill  words  that  increase  each  moment  in  vehe- 
mence. 

When  Madame  Haulard  arrives  in  front  of  the  chapel 
she  sees  this  :  — 

A  tall  dark  woman  stands  pointing  and  frowning  fiercely 
at  Jacob  Leduc  ;  Berthe  has  flushed  cheeks  and  wild,  ex- 
cited eye»f  and  Monsieur  Haulard  and  the  sailor  look  full 
of  horror. 

"  Are  you  men,  either  of  you  ?  *'  the  dark-eyed  woman 
asks,  in  her  fierce,  high-pitched  voice.  "  Do  you  not  hear 
what  I  say  ?  Listen  then,  you  others  "  —  she  turns  to  the 
new-comers  and  points  to  the  shrinking  figure  of  the  stoat 
gendarme.  ^  Two  years  ago  I  came  to  Barre-y-va  to  prar 
for  a  prosperous  voyage  for  my  son,  Auguste  Durand.  I 
came  by  the  latest  tide ;  if  I  had  waited  a  day  the  boat 
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-would  have  started  in  the  early  morning,  bat  I  was  impa- 
tient, and  I  left  Havre  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  rainy 
evening  and  the  Iio;ht  went  early ;  it  was  growing  dark  by 
the  time  I  reached  Yillequier.  I  was  told  I  had  better 
sleep  there,  and  make  my  pilgrimage  in  the  morning ;  but 
I  was  restless,  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  asked  my  way  and  went 
on  in  the  dark  till  1  reached  this  place.  I  saw  the  light  of 
the  lamp  throu$;h  the  trees,  and  thought  I  would  stay  on 
through  the  night  beside  the  chapel,  in  prayer  for  my 
Auguste,  and  not  go  on  to  Caudebec  till  the  morning,  for  I 
beheved  I  was  much  farther  off  than  I  really  was.  I  went 
in  and  knelt  down  there"  —  she  points  her  Ions  brown 
hand  to  the  bench  in  front  of  tjie  grating — *'  and  after  a 
bit  I  think  I  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  I  hear  a  crashing,  rum- 
bling sound  and  a  loud  cry ;  the  crashing  goes  on  and  on, 
And  I  hold  my  breath  in  terror.  Then  comes  a  heavy  fall. 
I  listen,  but  there  is  only  silence.  I  say  to  myself,  '  Some 
one  has  fallen  down  the  steep  cliff  and  has  perhaps  stunned 
himself.  I  must  give  what  nelp  I  can.'  In  an  instant,  be- 
fore I  can  move,  I  hear  a  stealthv,  cautious  sound,  nearer 
to  me  than  the  fall  was ;  it  is  as  if  some  one  pushes  through 
the  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  1  wait  —  some- 
thing in  this  sound  frightens  me  more  than  the  other  "  — 

Jacob  rouses  himself  abruptly.  *<What  is  this  folly? 
Are  we  men  ? "  he  utters  an  oam,  and  he  looks  specially 
at  the  two  gendarmes,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  their  support. 
^'  Why  do  we  listen  to  a  mad  woman  i  No  sane  woman 
would  think  of  sleeping  outside  the  chapel  all  night  in  the 
rain,  and  because  this  old  witch  did  this,  and  because  she 
had  a  bad  dream,  she  is  to  fly  at  me  like  a  wild  cat  with 
impunity  1 "  He  tries  to  stand  erect ;  but  he  almost  reels 
while  he  speaks,  and  stammers  out  the  next  words : 
'*  Come,  Berthe,  come  then;  we  have  wasted  time  enough 
here.  If  our  friends  like  to  amuse  themselves  with  this 
fury  they  can  do  it ;  but  if  «he  follows  me  to  Caudebec  she 
will  be  locked  up." 

No  one  heeds  him,  all  the  staring  faces  are  full  of  horror 
and  expectation.  Berthe  moves  closer  to  Monsieur  Hau- 
lard,  her  eyes  are  full  of  menace.  Madame  Durand  breaks 
in  on  Jacob's  speech  at  the  first  pause :  — 

"  Mad  1  mon  Dieu  !  I  have  thought  all  this  time  that  it 
might  be  a  bad  dream,  or  that  the  fever  had  made  me  mad ; 
I  have  thought  this,  but  I  am  not  a  witch  or  a  fury.  No, 
brigand ;  I  was  not  mad  when  I  saw  you  —  yes,  you  —  come 
slowly  past  me,  dragging  something  afler  you,  something 
which  sounded  heavy  bemre  you  came  in  sight  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  !  Well  for  me  if  I  had  never  stirred  —  never  looked 
that  night  1  I  should  have  spared  myself  many  a  night  of 
horror  since.  He"  —  she  turns  from  Jacob  to  Monsieur 
Haulard  —  *'  lefl  his  burden  and  went  forward  to  the  edge 
of  the  steep  bank  yonder,  and  then  I  —  I  could  not  help  it 

—  I  bent  forward  and  I  saw  what  it  was  he  had  dragged 
so  slowly  —  it  was  the  body  of  a  man,  and  it  lay  just  there 

—  there  where  you  stand.  I  hid  myself  out  of  sight  before 
the  murderer  came  back,  and  then  1  heard  again  the  heavy 
dragging  over  the  ground"  —  there  is  a  movement  among 
the  listeners  —  "  and  then  the  .sullen  splash  below.  I  tried 
to  cry  out,  but  I  could  not  I  could  not  even  move.  When 
at  last  I  roused  myself,  dawn  had  broken ;  I  looked  through 
the  trees,  and  there  on  the  ground  was  the  cap  of  a  gen- 
darme, with  a  sprig  of  myrtle  fastened  into  the  band  "  — 

"  What  became  of  that  cap  ?  "  says  Haulard,  sternly  ; 
**  you  should  have  come  on  at  once  to  Caudebec  with  that, 
and  have  made  your  deposition." 

The  woman  looks  at  nim  grimly.  *'  Monsieur,  we  cannot 
always  do  all  we  should  do.  For  me,  that  day  I  had  but 
strength  enough  to  crawl  back  to  the  road,  and  there  a  kind 
wagoner  picked  me  up  and  took  me  on  to  Beuzeville; 
there  I  had  fever  on  the  brain,  and  I  was  scarcely  sure  till 
to-day  if  what  I  had  seen  was  real  or  a  bad  dream.  But 
to-day,  when  I  saw  his  face,  I  knew  all  was  true."  She 
points  at  Jacob;  but  no  one  looks  at  him,  they  are  too 
much  excited  in  listening  to  her.  *'  For  the  cap,  I  know 
nothing  —  I  lefl  it  where  it  lay.  No  doubt  he  took  care  it 
should  never  be  seen  "  — 

She  stops  with  a  sudden  awe  on  her  face. 

Berthe  has  come  forward  and  stands  facing  Jacob  —  so 


pale,  BO  calm,  so  stem,  that  excitement  dies  out  of  the 
group;  the  stillness  is  so  profound  that  the  girl's  voice 
strikes  a  chill  into  her  listeners : 

"My  friends,  she  speaks  the  truth  —  this  man,  Jacob 
Leduc,  is  a  murderer ;  he  murdered  my  FraD9ois.  He  told 
him  the  high  path  along  the  cole  was  safe,  and  not  danger- 
ous, as  I  had  told  him  it  was,  and  he  was  watching  for  him 
when  he  fell.  I  have  felt  that  he  knew  something,  when- 
ever I  looked  at  that  man;  and  all  this  time  —  all  this 
time"  (she  turns  and  looks  sternly  at  the  group  behind 
her)  ''you  have  pronounced  my  Fran9ois  a  faithless  cow- 
ard. ,This  man  is  his  murderer;  here  is  the  proof:  that 
evening  when  —  when  Fran9ois  parted  from  me  I  fixed  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  in  his  cap." 

'^An    angry  marmnr  Viies  roand  her,   and  Jnle*  and 
another  of  the  sailors  take  firm  hold  of  Jacob. 

He  offers  no  resistance  —  he  seems  paralyzed  with  fear. 

At  Berthe's  first  words  he  has  begun  to  tremble;  the 
ghastly  pallor  has  come  back  to  his  face,  and  now  he 
shrinks  from  the  blue  eyes  which  fix  so  sternly  on  him. 

"Take  me  away,"  he  murmurs,  "take  me  anywhere 
awav  from  her." 

Monsieur  Haulard  too  shrinks  awav  from  Berthe ;  there 
is  something  awful  and  unnatural  in  the  terrible  calm  that 
possesses  her. 

The  sailors  lead  Jacob  away  to  Caudebec,  and  there  is 
an  instant  of  silence.  Then  Monsieur  Haulard  looks  at 
Berthe. 

^^ Mon  Dieu!"  he  sars,  and  advances  quickly  to  her. 
He  is  too  late ;  Berthe  totters,  puts  one  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  falls  at  her  mother's  feet. 

"  Best  so,"  the  tailor  says  to  his  wife,  when  at  last  they 
reach  dieir  home  in  the  Grand  Place  of  Caudebec ;  "  bet- 
ter that  poor  Berthe  should  pass  away  at  once  and  be 
spared  the  end  of  this  tragedy." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


At  the  late  grand  dog-show  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Queen  Victoria  took,  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  deer- 
hounds. 

It  appears  that  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  do  not 
fancy  parting  with  their  money  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Jfohn  Knox,  so  he  is  not  to  have  a  statue. 

The  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  con- 
tains an  article  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  on  a  subject 
which,  if  not  very  pleasant,  is  at  least  interesting.  It  ad- 
vocates burning  dead  bodies  as  against  the  present  prac- 
tice of  burial.  The  article  goes  at  much  length  into  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject,  and  shows  how  the  decay  of  the 
body  is  really  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  slow  burning. 

Prosper  Merimee's  posthumous  works  —  "  Demi^res 
Nouvelles  "  and  *•  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue  "  — have  unfort- 
unately revived  an  ancient  and  baseless  scandal.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  late  Academician  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  Napoleon  III.,  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Mme. 
de  Montijo.  The  fact  is,  that  a  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship connected  M^rimde  and  Mme.  de  Montijo,  who  may 
E)ssibly  be  the  Inconnue  to  whom  the  letters  are  addresseo. 
ut  at  the  date  assigned  to  the  novelist's  marriage,  Mme. 
Mdrim^  was  yet  living. 

Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte  continues  his  great 
work  on  the  Basque  Language,  of  which  about  one  third 
remains  still  to  be  completed.  He  is  now  ensca^d  on  a 
comparative  glossary  of  the  dialects  and  sub-dialects  of 
the  language.  His  vocabularv  consists  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  words  collected  by  himself  from  the 
mouths  of  the  peasants  as  well  as  from  printed  books. 
The  Prince  has  paid  five  several  visits  to  the  country,  ver- 
ifying and  re-verifyinff,  village  by  village,  all  his  results, 
finding  out  where  each  word  ceased  to  exist  and  was  re- 
placea  by  another,  so  that  he  has  the  habitat  of  all  his 
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terms.  He  has  secured  many  popular  names  of  plants,  in- 
sects, etc.,  that  do  not  exi:»t  in  print,  and  has  found  the 
changes  in  nomenclature  in  the  difierent  districts  very  in- 
teresting. 

.The  Academy  says:  "James  Russell  Lowell  is  now  at 
Florence,  whence  he  will  return  to  the  United  States  in  the 
spring,  stopping  in  Paris  and  London  on  his  way  home.  It 
is  hoped  that,  during  the  time  he  is  in  London,  he  will  take 
the  chair  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  to 
whose  transactions  he  will,  after  a  time,  contribute  a  pa|>er. 
It  is  also  unik'rstood  that  he  will  answer  Professor  Jcfseph 
Payne*s  ar<;unient  against  him  iu  the  last  part  of  the 
'  Chaucer  Society's  Ivsays,'  a^  to  the  sounding  of  the  tinal 
e  in  Old  French  und  Karly  English  verse,  a  |>oint  on  which 
Dr.  Lowell,  in  his  •  My  Study  Windows,'  disputed  Pro- 
fessor Payne's  views,  or  his  understanding;  of  them,  as  con- 
tained in  that  gentleman's  paper  in  the  Philological  Socieliff 
Transactions" 

Thk  Tendon  Spectator  thinks  that  George  Kliot  in  the 
author  of  the  new  serial  novel,  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  •*  If  •  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,'  "  says  the 
critic,  "  is  not  writt<!n  by  George  Eliot,  then  there  is  a  new 
light  among  novelists.  In  every  page  of  the!«e  introduc- 
tory chapters  there  arc  a  dozen  sentences  which  have  the 
ring  of  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of  the  only  truly  great 
English  novelist  now  living.  The  description  of  (Tabriel 
Oak  is  too  perfect,  for  it  will  not  bear  curtailment,  but  it 
has  such  extractible  characteristics  as  these  :  *  He  was 
at  the  brightest  period  of  masculine  life,  for  his  intellect 
and  his  emotions  were  clearly  separated  ;  he  ha'l  passed 
the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  vouth  indiscrimi- 
nately  mingles  them  in  the  character  of  impulse,  ami  he 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  wherein  they  become 
united  as:ain,  in  thecharacter  of  prejudice,  by  the  influence 
of  a  wife  and  family.     In  short  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  a 

bachelor Fitness  bein<;   the  basis  of  all  lu-antv,  no- 

bod^  could  have  denied  that  his  steady  swing?^  and  turns  in 
and  about  the  flock  had  elements  of  grace.  Yet,  althou;;li 
if  occasion  demanded  he  could  do  or  think  a  thing  with  as 
mercurial  a  dash  as  can  the  men  of  towns,  who  are  more 
to  the  manner  born,  hU  special  power,  morally,  physically, 
and  mentally,  was  static,  owing  little  or  nothing  to  momen- 
tum as  a  rule.'  Then  the  beautiful  girl  with  whom  Farmer 
Oak  falls  in  love  is  described  in  passages  whi.'h  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  ;  here  is  one  :  *  There  was  a  bright  air 
and  manner  about  her  now,  by  which  she  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  desirability  of  her  existence  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  this  rather  saucy  assumption  failed  in  bf  ing 
offensive,  because  a  beholder  felt  it  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
true.  Like  exceptional  emphasis  in  the  tone  of  a  genius, 
that  whii'h  would  have  made  mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an 
addition  to  recognized  power.'  And  the  inarticulateness  of 
Gabriel :  '  He  wished  she  knew  his  impressions  ;  but  he 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  carrying  an  odor  in  a  net, 
as  of  attempting  to  convey  the  intangibilities  of  his  feeling 
in  the  coarse  meshes  of  langua$>e.'  There  is  a  pass;ige 
descriptive  of  the  companionship  of  the  stars,  so  learned 
and  so  poetical  that  it  seems  to  be  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  authorship." 

Thk  Daili/  News  thinks  that  the  literature  of  the  year  has 
shown  no  decay  in  the  mere  productive  power  of  this  gen- 
eration :  but  as  one  surveys  mentally  the  literary  pnxluc- 
tions  of  the  year,  the  memory  rests  on  very  few  books 
which  may  fairly  be  called  an  addition  to  English  litera- 
ture. We  cannot  say  that  anything  is  added  to  poetry  be- 
cause two  or  three  poets  of  acknowledged  merit  have  pro- 
duced works  which  do  not  particularly  d'  tract  from  their 
reputation.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  imaginative 
literature,  we  shall  find  the  same  remarks  equally  appro- 
priate. Fiction,  never  more  prolific,  and  never  written  up 
to  a  more  respectable  average  level  than  in  the  year  now 
closing,  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  permanent  gift  to 
English  literature.  The  year  had  more  of  freshness  in  its 
productiveness  when  it  concerned  itself  with  biography 
than  with  poetry  or  with  fiction.     The  autobiography  of  Air. 


John  Stuart  Mill  is  one  of  the  few  reallv  sincere  exposi- 
tions of  self  that  literature  has  yet  found,  and  the  AWv 
is  satisfied  that  it  will  always  be  esteemed  a  remarkable 
l)ook.     There  was  considerable  activity  of  a  certain  specu- 
lative kind  last  year,  perhaps  ret  partly  in  motion  by  Mr. 
Mjtthew  Arnold's  **  Literature  ana  Dogma."     It  was  not 
however,  in  relation  to  that  work,  but  in  reply  to  Mr.  MiH'? 
"  Liberty,"    that   Mr.   Fitzjames   Stephen    nublished  lui 
**  l^iberty.  Equality,  and  Fraternity."     in  philosophy,  if  we 
except  ](lr.  Gr.  H.  I^wes's  brilliant  and  daring  volume,  es- 
titled  **  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,*'  we  can  hardly  be  nid 
to  have  had  any  book  during  the  year  likelv  to  have  i 
stimulating  influence  upon  thought,  or  which  iias  broaght 
out  much  that  was  new.    In  science.  Dr.  Wyville  TbM- 
son's  work  on  the  **  Depths  of  the  Sea  "  reconis  a  series  of 
investigations  on  new  and,  in  a  literal  sense,  untroddcs 
ground,  which  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  this  year  bi 
(continued.     The  researches  of  Professor  Ferrier  into  sk 
localization  of  the  various  functions  of  the  brain,  and  Ur. 
Norman  I/X'kycr's  observations  on  solar  physics,  also  mrk 
the  year.     In  political  economy.  Professor  Caimes  his  ttae 
good  public  service  in  his  volume  of  '*  Essays  in  Politieii 
Economy.'*     But  the  books  are  few  by  virtue  of  whicb  tk 
literature  of  the  past  year  is  to  be  prevented  from  panflf 
into  oblivion,  as  the  almanac  iloes  when  its  time  is  on^or 
the  p?)ntomime  of  the  one  season  when  the  period  ii  ip- 
preaching  for  the  preparation  of  another. 

Mil.  F.  J.  FuuNiVALf.,  the  Shakespearian  scholar, mi 
the  following  note  to  The  Acwlemy,  '*  Professor  Swiff 
asked  me  to  day  whether  any  critic  had  ever  identified 'k 

*  dozen  or  bixteen  lines  '  which  Ilamlet  asked  the  Plsjerifk 
coul<l  stufly,  and  insert  in  his  play.    The  Professor  faidtlif 
he  had  identified  them,  and  that  they  went  far  tocipi* 
Hamlet's  character.     No  doubt  some  of  the  thousand  fd 
one  critics  of  Shakespeare  have  identified  the  lines;  ftr.^^ 
point  once  raised,  mistake  in  the  lines  is  impossible.  Bi 
as  neither  Coleridge,  Hizlitt,  Schleff"!,  Gervinus  (tlw 
he  quotes  the  lines  as  applying  to  Himlet).  Dyce,  or' 
Cambridge   editors,  have  a  note  on  the  point,  it  is  word*  |£ 
few  words  now. 

"  Hamlet  says  to  the  Player,  whom  he   asks,  *Cai  J^j 
play  the  niurther  of  Gonza^o  ?  ' 

You  could  for  a  need  study  a  */m«cA  of  some  dozen  or  at 
lines,  which  I  would  set  <lownc,'  and  insert  in't  1     Could  wi 
yV<iy.  —  I  (=  live),  my  Lord. 

**  Then  having '  set  downe '  this  speech,  and  declaioc^' 

*  pronounc'd*  it  to  this  Player,  Ilamlet  afterward*  tfif> 

*  two  or  three  of  the  Players,'  evidently  speaking  miiilf'l 
the  one  who  is  to  speak  tlie  inserted  speci^h  :  — 

S|K.Mkc  the   Sf)etH:h,l   pray  you,  as  I  pronounc'd  itto  .v*! 

trippin^jly  on  the  Tongue Be  not  too  tame  neyibtf:^] 

let  vour  owne  Discretion  be  vour  Tutor,  etc. 

**  Then  c  >me.s  the  play,  and  in  it  the  more  than  a'di^l 
or  sixtcene  lines,'  •  the  Speech '  *  set  downe  *  by  Ifaakifl 
the  Player  who  plays  the  King,  and  thus  picture  ^' 
himself :  — 

.  .  .    But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  breake: 

PurpUMC  is  hut  thir^lavc  to  Memorie, 

Of  violent  Birth,  hut  poon?  valid  iiie : 

Which  now,  like  Fruitc  unripe,  stickcs  on  iheTifP. 

But  fall  vn>haken,  when  they  mellow  " 


Mo>t  nccc!=sary  'tis,  that  wc  forget 
To  pay  our  selves,  what  to  our  selves  is  debt: 
What  to  our  strives  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
•  ••••• 

But  ordorlv  to  en«l,  when  I  begun, 

Our  Willes  and  Faich  do  so  contriirT  run. 

That  our  Devices  still  arc  overihrownc; 

Our  thoughts  arc  ours,  their  ends  none  of  onrovsB- 

"  This  is   sorely  Hamlet's  inserted  sneech,  the  *fljj 
*  The  Trajedie  of  Hamlet,*  written  by  Shakespeartfkir' 
Weak  Will,  strong  Fate,  are  at  war  throoghoiitikc] 
till  tlieen<l  comes,  and  the  Will,  in  a  way 'none  of  in' 
carries  out  Fate's  decree." 


I 
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It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  which  no  one  could  set- 
tle, how  Shakespeare  would  have  fared  in  the  hands  of  a 
publisher  to-day.  Would  T.  T.,  that  mo<le8t  man  of  let- 
ters among  publishers,  when  issUing  the  Sonnets,  have  con- 
tented himself  with  so  small  a  fife  when  leading  his  great 
author  through  the  newspapers  ?  We  could  fancy  T.  T. 
to-day  putting  out  vague  paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  lit- 
erary circles  were  on  the  qui  vive  respecting  the  publica- 
tion of  a  remarkable  series  of  sonnets,  and  we  could  im- 
agine T.  T.  privately  informing  newspaper  correspondents 
upon  the  connection  which  W.  H.  had  with  W.  S.,  and  al- 
lowing them  advance  sheets  of  the  sonnets  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  print  the  whole  of  any  one  sonnet.  How  T.  T. 
would  himself  appear  disguised  as  P.  P.  in  an  innocent  note 
to  the  editor  of  an  evening  paper,  inquiring  if  any  of  his 
readers  could  inform  him  who  W.  H.  was,  and  in  what 
sense  he  was  the  begetter  of  that  charming  volume  of 
sonnets  recently  published  by  T.  T.  Then  hb  advertise- 
ments would  have  T.  T.  at  the  top.  *<  This  day  Published 
by  T.  T."  in  large,  bold  letters,  •*  Sonnets  by  W.  S."  in 
neat,  modest  letters  ;  and  the  notices  would  ordinarily  read, 
**  T.  T.  has  published  in  the  elegant  style  characteristic  of 
his  shop  a  volume  of  sonnets."  About  the  holiday  season 
T.  T.  would  begin  to  publish  himself  and  W.  S.  again, 
this  time  in  an  illustrated  edition,  buying  electrotypes 
of  such  wood-cuts  as  were  within  eye-shot  of  the  sonnets, 
and  adroitly  working  them  in  as  charming  illustrations. 
"  Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make  " 

would  have  a  delightful  view  of  a  tombstone,  with  the 
original  inscription  erased  to  beguile  the  book -buyer  who 
had  seen  that  same  tombstone  in  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Ben  Jonson's  Underwood ;  and  again  the  public  would  be 
advised  to  buy  T.  T.'s  illustrated  edition  of  W.  S.'s  son- 
nets, and  indeed  earnestly  admonished,  *'  Be  sure  to  call 
for  T.  T.'s  edition." 

Tet  if  we  could  turn  the  glass  full  upon  this  singularly 
reserved  publisher,  should  we  find  him  very  different  from 
his  more  syllabic  brother  of  to-day  ?  Nay,  if  we  could 
only  place  ourselves  beside  T.  T.  himself,  and  look  for- 
ward to  ourselves,  should  we  see  the  vanishing  point  of  all 
T.  T.'s  virtues  ?  It  is  always  safe  to  fall  back'  upon  the 
axiom  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  publbhing  variety  of  human  nature  is 
under  the  influence  of  like  passions  now  as  th^n.  But  re- 
garding that  development  which  the  social  arrangements 
of  an  age  and  the  changed  accidenls  of  life  bring  about, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  publisher  of  this  period  stands 
in  another  relation  to  the  author  and  to  the  public 
than  heretofore;  the  business  is  taking  the  direction  of 
other  lines  of  commerce  and  becoming  an  organization. 
Individual  enterprise  is  not  more  limited,  but  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  solitary  and  self-dependent  Once  the  book- 
seller was  the  publisher,  or  the  printer  was  the  publisher, 
but  now  the  division  between  the-  printer,  bookseller,  and 
publisher  is  becoming  so  precise  that  a  fourth  factor  even 


appears,  the  jobber,  and  it  is  because  of  these  clearly  de- 
fined departments  of  business  that  organizations  rise  and 
grow  which  take  their  place  along  with  other  great  indus- 
trial combinations.  A  book  is  so  complex  a  thing,  and 
books  have  become  so  essential  to  modern  life,  that  the  ad- 
equate production  of  one  is  scarcely  possible  except  those 
combining  to  produce  it  are  constantly  engaged  upon  a 
great  variety  of  books ;  in  other  words,  to  make  one  par- 
ticular book  well,  there  need  to  have  grown  together  fac- 
tors that  could  make  any  other  book  well,  and  thus  it  is 
that  with  a  public  demanding  a  great  deal  of  reading 
matter,  and  rapidly  exhausting  it,  combinations  must  exist 
with  corresponding  capacities  for  production. 

The  machinery  which  enters  into  our  daily  life  to-day 
has  not  \e(t  books  alone.  The  manufacture  of  books  has 
come  to  be  dependent  upon  a  thousand  delicate  springs 
and  wheels,  human  and  mechanical,  which  are  forced  to 
come  together  in  one  place  and  act  harmoniously.  Here 
and  there  we  see  solitary  workmen  producing  upon  the 
old  plan  their  one  book  at  a  time,  and  doing  it  often  well, 
doing  it  at  any  rate  from  a  certain  moral  necessity ;  but 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  book  business  is  toward  the 
treatment  of  books  as  articles  of  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption, as  those  terms  stand  in  our  political  economy. 
Happily  there  is  a  spiritual  nature  in  books  which  lives 
independently  of  the  one  who  puts  together  the  externals. 
W.  S.  is  the  "  ever-living  poet,"  without  much  regard  to 
T.  T.  or  W.  H.  At  some  other  time  we  should  like  to 
say  more  fully  that  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend, 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  poorer  chance  not  that 
W.  S.  will  write,  but  that  T.  T.  will  publish  for  him. 

NOTES. 

— The  Riverside  Bulletin^  a  little  sheet  issued  monthly  in 
the  interests  of  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  :  The  Riv- 
erside Press,  Canfbridge,  found  favor  with  the  readers  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  upon  discontinuing  it,  the  features 
which  distinguished  it  from  an  advertising  sheet  have 
been  retained  in  the  present  and  following  page  of  Every 
Saturday.  It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  make  these  two 
pages  weekly  what  the  Bullttin  was  monthly,  a  Record 
of  Publications  and  Spectator  in  Literary  Matters.  Al- 
though from  necessity  we  print  Spectator  with  a  capital  S, 
we  pronounce  it  with  a  small  one,  as  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  brief  essays  which  will  ordinarily  appear  on  this 
page  shall  be  modelled  either  on  our  London  contempo- 
rary or  our  literary  ancestor.  There  is  so  much  merg- 
ing going  on  in  perio<lical  literature  in  America  that  the 
Bulletin  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  satisfy  its  liter- 
ary curiosity  and  find  out  how  it  felt  to  be  merged.  It  is 
resigned  and  heartily  thankful  that  it  is  spared  the  wider 
experience  of  an  immersion  in  the  Atlantic, 

—  The  title  of  our  new  serial  story,  the  second  instalment 
of  which  is  given  in  the  present  number,  has  probably 
puzzled  some  of  our  readers.  The  title  is  taken  from  the 
19th  stanza  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  : "  — 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Alon^  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

We  print  elsewhere  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  on  the  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Mary 
Somerville."  This  cliarming  record  of  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful life  has  already  pass  3d  through  several  editions  in 
England  and  America.  The  work  is  reprinted  in  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 
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—  The  brief  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congrefls,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  leaves  apon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  impression  that  Mr.  Spofibrd  is  wrestling  with 
a  rapid  accumulation  of  books,  reqairing  better  facilities 
for  record,  and  house-room  for  the  books  themselves. 
Measures  have  been  set  on  foot  to  increase  the  library 
quarters  by  a  new  building.  Of  that  another  time  ;  we 
wish  now  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  enforced  entry 
of  all  American  books  in  the  library  by  title,  and,  to  con- 
firm the  copyright,  by  duplicate  copies  of  the  work,  be 
made  the  opportunity  for  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
bibliography  than  can  otherwise  be  procured.  Why 
should  not  the  Librarian  issue  a  Bulletin  at  stated  inter- 
vals, recording  the  title-pages  of  the  works  there  depos- 
ited? Fresher  information  would  be  obtained  if  his 
Bulletin  were  made  from  the  title-pages  first  deposited 
for  registry,  but  the  information  might  be  misleading,  as, 
if  we  mistake  not,  title-pages  are  sometimes  submitted 
to  which  no  book  afterwards  corresponds.  Such  a  Bulle- 
tin would  be  invaluable  to  the  literary  profession  of  the 
country,  whether  authors,  editors,  publishers,  librarians,  or 
bibliographers  and  private  collectors.  It  would  not,  of 
•course,  be  a  complete  list  of  all  American  publications ;  it 
would  exclude  reprints,  except  where  these  had  been  mod- 
ified by  the  introduction  of  copyright  matter,  and  it 
would  also  leave  out  of  sight  a  good  many  privately 
printed  books,  for  which  the  author  takes  out  no  copyright, 
but  then  it  would  be  the  basis  of  a  complete  Ibt,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes  quite  sufficient.  We  think  the  Patent 
Office  publishes  a  list  of  patents  conferred ;  why  should  not 
the  Library  publish,  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  class,  lists  of 
books  which  have  been  granted  copyright  ? 

— No  one  sauntering  through  the  rebuilt  district  of  Bos- 
ton can  fail  to  notice  the  better  taste  shown  in  shop  signs. 
The  lettering  is  frequently  modelled  afler  French  styles, 
and  a  peculiarly  graceful  effect  produced  by  the  delicacy  of 
lines.  Probably  we  have  to  Uiank  the  architect  some- 
times for  this,  and  certainly  there  are  few  single  points 
about  the  external  of  a  mercantile  building  better  worth 
An  architect's  attention.  By  a  good  arrangement  of  signs, 
and  by  style  in  the  signs  themselves,  he  can  decorate  the 
building  very  effectively.  There  is  a  Baltimore  custom  which 
is  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere,  by  which  the  succession  of 
a  firm  is  denoted  when  a  single  name  has  been  handed  down 
fi-om  father  to  son.  Henry  Williamson,  for  instance,  carries 
on  the  business  which  his  father,  William  Williamson, 
started,  and  so,  when  the  son  takes  the  business,  he  ]mts 
his  father  gently  in  the  corner  of  his  sign,  as  — 


HENRY  WILLIAMSON 


Of  WiUiam, 


—  Mr.  Whit  tier's  "The  Antislavery  Convention  of 
1883"  in  the  February  Atlantic^  calls  fresh  attention 
to  the  men  engaged  in  the  great  conffict,  and  especially 
to  those  who  have  written  of  it.  Mr.  May's  BiecoUec- 
tions,  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.,  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  paper,  for  the  bright  references  to  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Whittier  himself,  in 
A  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison  in  1863,  in  answer  to  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Antislavery  Society,  writes :  '*  I  am  not  insensible 
to  literary  reputation;  I.  love  perhaps  too  well  the  praise 
and  good-will  of  my  fellow-men  ;  but  I  set  a  higher  value 
•on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Antislavery  Declaration 
•of  1833  than  on  the  title-page  of  any  book,"  a  statement 


which  has  its  explanation  not  in  any  vunglorious  pride 
of  association  with  a  historic  movement,  but  in  thankful- 
ness that  be  had  been  turned  away  by  Divine  Providence, 
as  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  **  from  what  Roger  Williams 
calls  <  the  world's  great  trinity,  pleasure,  profit,  and  honor,' 
to  take  side  with  the  poor  and  oppressed." 

—  The  recollections  of  these  leaders  and  the  private  cor^ 
respondence  of  those  days,  yet  to  be  brought  to  light,  will 
furnish  valuable  material  when  the  history  is  written. 
The  antislavery  conflict  was  the  stimulus  to  literary  ac- 
tivity, supplying  Lowell  and  Whittier  and  lesser  poets 
with  the  motive  for  some  imperishable  verse,  and  some  of 
the  cleverest,  most  native  things  in  our  literature  were 
written  with  pens  sharpened  in  the  struggle.  The  con- 
ventions, meetings,  fairs,  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds  were 
never  complete  without  son^e  poem  or  little  newspaper  that 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  fixed  it  in  letters.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  wheat  not  yet  winnowed  from 
the  great  mass  of  printed  material.  Lowell,  for  instance, 
has  not  inserted  in  his  poems  one  at  least  i  *'  A  Letter 
from  Boston,"  published  in  The  Antislavery  Advocate^  of 
Dublin,  Jannary,  1858  —  a  witty  description  of  the  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  antislavery  bazaar  at  Faneoil 
Hall.  They  were  all  in  earnest,  but  time  has  separated 
the  big  from  the  little,  and  probably  future  writers  will  let 
the  paragraphs  about  Pilbbury  shrink,  while  those  of  Phil- 
lips and  Garrison  extend.     Of  Phillips,  he  says  :  — 

"  There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back 
Stands  Phillips,  buttoned  in  a  sack, 
Our  Attic  orator,  our  Chatham ; 
Old  fogies,  when  he  lightens  at  'em, 
Shrivel  like  leaves ;  to  him  'tis  granted 
Always  to  say  the  word  that's  wanted, 
So  that  he  seems  but  speaking  clearer 
The  tip-top  thought  of  every  hearer ; 

•  •  •  .  .  . 

His  eloquence  no  frothy  show, 
Thejnitter's  street-polluted  flow ; 
No  Mississippi's  yellow  flood. 
Whose  shoalness  can't  be  seen  for  mnd  ; 
So  simply  clear,  serenely  deep. 
So  silent,  strong, its  graceful  sweep; 
None  measures  its  un rippling  force, 
Who  has  not  striven  to  stem  its  course." 

When  he  comes  to  Parker  Pillsbury,  who  was  perhaps 
rather  prominent  than  eminent,  Lowell's  lines  catch  a 
spirit  of  waggery,  as  if  he  respected  the  man  but  could  not 
help  making  fun  of  him  :  — 

**  Beyond,  a  crater  in  each  eye, 
Sways  brown,  broad-shouldered  Pillsbory ; 
Who  tears  up  words,  like  trees,  by  the  roots,  — - 
A  Theseus  in  stout  cowhide  boots  \** 

and  much  more,  in  which  he  lashes  himself  with  a  verbal 
whip.  The  whole  letter  bristles  with  good  things,  but 
we  must  resbt  the  temptation  of  copying,  except  one 
passage  en  Stephen  Foster,  which  is  too  much  for  as  :  «— 

"  Hard  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even, 

Smiles  the  reviled  and  pelted  Stephen. 
•  ••••■ 

A  man  with  caoutchouc  endurance, 

A  perfect  gem  for  life-insurance ; 

A  Kind  of  maddened  John  the  Baptist 

To  whom  the  harshest  word  comes  aptest ; 

Whoi  struck  by  stone  or  brick  ill-starred. 

Hurls  back  an  epithet  as  hard. 

Which,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick. 

Has  a  propensity  to  stick. 

His  oratory  is  like  the  scream 

Of  the  iron-horse's  frenzied  steam, 

Which  warns  the  world  to  leave  wide  space 

For  the  black  engine's  swerveless  race.  . 

Ye  men  with  neck-cloths  white,  I  warn  yon, 

Habei  a  whole  hay-mow  ta  oomu,** 
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FAR    FROM  THE   MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  II.  (continued,) 

In  front  it  was  formed  of  boards 
nailed  to  posts  and  coyered  with  tar 
as  a  preservative.  Through  crevices 
in  the  roof  and  side  spread  streaks  and 
dots  of  light,  a  combination  of  which 
made  up  the  radiance  that  had  at- 
tracted him.  Oak  stepped  up  behind, 
where,  leaning  down  upon  the  roof 
and  putting  his  eye  close  to  a  hole,  he 
could  see  into  the  interior  clearly. 

The  place  contained  two  women  and 
two  cows.  By  the  side  of  the  latter  a 
steaming  bran-mash  stood  in  a  bucket 
One  of  the  women  was  past  middle 
age.  Her  companion  was  apparently 
youns  and  graceful ;  he  could  form  no 
decided  opinion  upon  her  looks,  her 
position  being  almost  beneath  his  eye, 
80  that  he  saw  her  in  a  bird's-eye 
aerial  view,  as  Satan  first  saw  Para- 
dise. She  wore  no  bonnet  or  hat,  but 
had  enveloped  herself  in  a  large  cloak, 
which  was  carelessly  flung  over  her 
head  as  a  covering. 

"  There,  now  we'll  go  home,"  said 
the  elder  of  the  two,  resting  her  knuc- 
kles upon  her  hips,  and  lookine  at 
their  goings-on  as  a  whole.  "I  do 
hope  Daisy  will  fetch  round  again  now. 
I  have  never  been  more  frightened  in 
my  life,  but  I  don't  mind  breaking  my 
rest  if  she  recovers." 

The  young  woman,  whose  eyelids 
were  apparently  inclined  to  fall  to- 
gether on  the  smallest  provocation  of 
silence,  yawned  without  parting  her 
lips  to  any  inconvenient  extent,  where- 
upon Gabriel  caught  the  infection  and 
slightly  yawned  in  sympathy.  *'I 
wish  we  were  rich  enougn  to  pay  a 
man  to  do  these  things,"  she  saia. 

*'  As  we  are  not,  we  must  do  them 
ourselves,"  said  the  other ;  "  for  you 
must  help  me  if  you  stay." 

**  Well,  my  hat  is  gone,  however," 
continued  the  younger.  '*  It  went  over 
the  hedgei  I  think.  The  idea  of  such 
a  slight  wind  catching  it." 

The  cow  standing  erect'  was  of  the 
Devon  breed,  and  was  encased  in  a 
tight  warm  hide  of  rich  Indian  red,  as 
absolutely  uniform  from  eyes  to  tail  as 
if  the  animal  had  been  dipped  in  a  dye 
of  that  color,  her  long  back  being 
mathematically  level.  The  other  was 
spotted,  gray  and  white.  Beside  her 
Oak  now  noticed  a  little  calf  about  a 


day  old,  looking  idiotically  at  the  two 
women,  which  showed  that  it  had  not 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  phenome- 
non of  eyesight,  and  often  turning  to 
the  lantern,  which  it  apparently  mis- 
took for  the  moon,  inherited  instinct 
having  as  yet  had  little  time  for  cor- 
rection by  experience.  Between  the 
sheep  and  the  cows,  Lucina  had  been 
busy  on  Norcombe  Hill  lately. 

''I  think  we  had  better  send  for 
some  oatmeal,"  said  the  elder  woman ; 
'^  there's  no  more  bran." 

'*  Yes,  aunt ;  and  I'll  ride  over  for 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  light." 

'*  But  there's  no  side-saiildle." 

*'  I  can  ride  on  the  other  :  trust  me." 

Oak,  upon  hearing  these  remarks 
became  more  curious  to  observe  her 
features,  but  this  prospect  being  denied 
him  by  the  hooding  effect  of  the  cloak, 
and  by  her  forehead  coming  in  the  way 
of  what  the  cloak  did  not  cover,  he 
felt  himself  drawing  upon  his  fancy  for 
their  details.  In  making  even  hori- 
zontal and  clear  inspections,  we  color 
and  mould  according  to  the  wants 
within  us,  whatever  our  eyes  bring  in. 
Had  Gabriel  been  able  from  the  first 
to  get  a  distinct  view  of  her  counte- 
nance, his  estimate  of  it  as  very  hand- 
some or  slightly  so  would  have  been 
as  his  soul  required  a  divinity  at  the 
moment  or  was  ready  supplied  with 
one.  Having  for  some  time  known 
the  want  of  a  satisfactory  form  to  fill 
an  increasing  void  within  him,  his  po- 
sition moreover  affording  the  widest 
scope  for  his  fancy,  he  painted  her  a 
beauty. 

By  one  of  those  whimsical  coinci- 
dences in  which  Nature,  like  a  busy 
mother,  seems  to  spare  a  moment  from 
her  unremitting  labors  to  turn  and 
make  her  children  smile,  the  girl  now 
dropped  the  cloak,  and  forth  tumbled 
ropes  of  black  hair  over  a  red  jacket. 
Oak  knew  her  instantly  as  the  heroine 
of  the  yellow  wagon,  myrtles,  and  look- 
ing-slass ;  prosily,  as  me  woman  who 
oweS  him  twopence. 

They  placed  the  calf  beside  its 
mother  again,  took  up  the  lantern,  and 
went  out,  the  light  sinking  down  the 
hill  till  it  was  no  more  than  a  nebula. 
Gabriel  Oak  returned  to  his  flock. 

CHAPTER  III.   A  GIRL  ON  HORSE- 
BACK: CONVERSATION. 

The  sluggish  day  began  to  break. 
Even  its  position  terrestrially  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  a  new  interest,  and 


for  no  particular  reason  save  that 
the  incident  of  the  night  had  occurred 
there.  Oak  went  again  into  tlie  plan- 
tation. Lingering  and  muring  nere, 
he  heard  the  steps  of  a  horse  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  soon  there  ap- 
peared in  view  an  auburn  pony  with 
a  girl  on  its  back,  ascending  by  the 
path  leading  past  the  cattle-shed. 
She  was  the  young  woman  of  the  night 
before.  Gabriel  instantly  thought  of 
the  hat  she  had  mentioned  as  havinff 
lost  in  the  wind:  possibly  she  had 
come  to  look  for  it.  He  hastily 
scanned  the  ditch,  and  after  walking 
about  ten  yards  .along  it,  found  the 
hat  among  the  leaves.  Gabriel  took 
it  in  his  hand  and  returned  to  his  hut. 
Here  he  ensconced  himself,  and 
looked  through  the  loop-hole  in  the 
direction  of  £e  rider's  approach. 

She  came  up  and  looked  around  — 
then  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
Grabriel  was  about  to  advance  and 
restore  the  missing  article,  when  an 
unexpected  performance  induced  him 
to  suspend  tne  action  for  the  present. 
The  path  after  passing  the  cow-shed 
bisected  the  plantation.  It  was  not  a 
bridle-path  —  merely  a  pedestrian's 
track,  and  the  boughs  spread  horizon- 
taUy  at  a  height  not  greater  than 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  ride  erect  be- 
neath them.  The  girl,  who  wore  no 
riding-habit,  looked  around  her  a  mo- 
ment as  if  to  assure  herself  that  all 
humanity  was  out  of  view,  then  dex- 
terously dropped  backwards  flat  upon 
the  pony's  back,  her  head  over  its  tail, 
her  feet,  against  its  shoulder,  and 
her  ey^s  to  the  sky.  The  rapidity  of 
her  glide  into  this  position  was  that 
of  a  kingfisher — its  noiselessness  that 
of  a  hawk.  Gabriel's  eyes  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  follow  her.  The 
tall  lank  pony  seemed  used  to  such 
phenomena,  and  ambled  along  uncon- 
cerned. Thus  she  passed  under  the 
level  boughs. 

The  performer  seemed  quite  at  home 
anywhere  between  a  horse's  head 
and  its  tail,  and  the  necessity  for  thb 
abnormal  attitude  having  ceased  with 
the  passage  of  the  plantation,  she 
began  to  adopt  another,  even  more 
obviously  convenient  than  the  first. 
She  had  no  side-saddle,  and  it  was 
very  apparent  that  a  firm  seat  upon 
the  smooth  leather  beneath  her  was 
unattainable  sideways.  Springing  to 
her  accustomed  perpendicular  like  a 
bowed  sapling,  and  satisfying  herself 
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that  nobody  was  in  sigbt,  she  seated 
herself  in  the  manner  demanded  by 
the  saddle,  though  hardly  expected  of 
the  woman,  and  trotted  off  m  the  di- 
rection of  Tewnell  Mill. 

Oak  was  amused,  perhaps  a  little 
astonished,  and,  hanging  up  the  hat 
in  his  hut,  went  again  among  his 
ewes.  An  hour  passed,  the  girl  re- 
turned, properly  seated  now,  with  a 
bag  of  bran  in  front  of  her.  On 
nearing  the  cattle-shed  she  was  met 
by  a  boy  bringing  a  milking-pail,  who 
held  the  reins  of  the  pony  whilst 
she  slid  off.  The  boy  led  away  the 
horse,  leaving  the  pan  and  the  young 
woman. 

Soon  a  soft  spirt,  alternating  with 
%  loud  spirt,  came  in  regular  suc- 
cession from  within  the  shed.  They 
were  the  sounds  of  a  person  milking 
a  cow.  Gabriel  took  the  lost  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  waited  beside  the  path 
she  would  follow  in  leaving  the  hill. 

She  came,  the  pail  in  one  hand, 
hanging  against  her  knee.  The  left 
arm  was  extended  as  a  balance,  enough 
of  it  bemg  shown  bare  to  make  Oak 
wish  that  the  event  had  happened 
in  summer,  when  the  whole  would 
have  been  revealed.  There  was  a 
bright  air  and  manner  about  her  now, 
by  which  she  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  desirability  of  her  existence  could 
not  be  questioned ;  and  this  rather 
saucy  assumption  failed  in  being 
offensive,  because  a  beholder  felt  it  to 
be,  upon  the  whole,  true.  Like  ex- 
ceptional emphasis  in  the  tone  of  a 
genius,  that  which  would  have  made 
mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an  addition 
to  recognized  power.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  tnat  she  saw  Gabriel's 
face  rising  like  the  moon,  behind  the 
hedge. 

llie  adjustment  of  the  farmer's  hazy 
conceptions  of  her  charms  to  the 
portrait  of  herself  she  now  presented 
hSm  with,  was  less  a  diminution  than 
a  difference.  The  startine-point  se- 
lected by  the  judgment  was  her  height. 
She  seemed  tall,  but  the  pail  was  a 
imall  one,  and  the  hedge  diminutive; 
hence,  making  allowance  for  error  by 
comparison  with  these,  she  could 
have  been  not  above  the  height  to 
be  chosen  by  women  as  best.  All 
features  of  consequence  were  severe 
and  regular.  It  may  have  been 
bbierved  by  persons  who  go  about  the 
shires  with  eyes  for  beauty,  that  in 
Englishwomen  a  classically  formed 
fiice  is  seldom  found  to  be  united  with 
a  figure  of  the  same  pattern,  the  highly- 
finished  features  being  generally 
too  large  for  the  remainder  of  the 
frame ;  that  a  graceful  and  proportion- 
ate figure  of  eight  heads  usuallygoes 
off  into  random  faoial  curves.  With- 
out Uurowing  a  Nymphean  tissue  over 
a  milkmaid,  it  must  be  said  that  here 
criticism  checked  itself  in  examining 
details  to  return  to  where  it  began, 
and  looked  at  her  proportions  with  a 
long  consciousness  of  pleasure.  From 
the  contours  of  her  figure  in  its  upper 
ptai,  she  must  have  had  a  beautiful 


neck  and  shoulders;  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  since  her  infancy 
nobody  had  ever  seen  them.  Had 
she  been  put  into  a  low  dress  she 
would  have  run  and  thrust  her  head 
into  a  bush.  Tet  she  was  not  a  shy 
pirl  by  any  means;  it  was  merely  her 
instinct  to  draw  the  line  dividing! 
the  seen  from  the  unseen  higher  than 
they  do  it  in  towns. 

That  the  girl's  thoughts  hovered 
alK>ut  her  face  and  form  as  soon  as 
she  caught  Oak's  eyes  conning  the 
same  page  was  natural,  and  almost 
certain.  The  self-consciousness  shown 
•would  have  been  vanity  if  a  little 
more  pronounced,  dignity  if  a  little 
less.  Rays  of  male  vision  seem 
to  have  a  tickling  effect  upon  virgin 
faces  in  rural  districts ;  sne  hastily 
brushed  hers  with  her  hand,  as  if 
Gabriel  had  been  irritating  its  pink 
suriace  with  a  long  straw,  and  the  free 
air  of  her  previous  movements  was 
reduced  at  tne  same  time  to  a  chast- 
ened phase  of  itself.  Yet  it  was  the 
man  who  blushed,  the  maid  not  at 
all. 

<<  I  found  a  hat,"  said  Oak. 

"It  is  mine,"  said  she,  and  from 
a  sense  of  proportion,  kept  down 
to  a  small  smile  an  inclination  to 
laugh  distinctly;  ''it  flew  away  last 
night." 

**  One  o'clock  this  morning  ?  " 

"Well  —  it  was.'*  She  was  sur- 
prised. ' '  How  did  you  know  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  I  was  here." 

"You  are  Farmer  Oak,  are  you 
not  ?  " 

"That  or  thereabouts.  I'm  lately 
come  to  this  place." 

"A  large  farm?**  she  inquired, 
I  casting  her  eyes  around,  and  swing- 
ing back  her  hair,  which  was  black  in 
the  shaded  hollows  of  its  mass  ;  but  it 
being  now  an  hour  past  sunrise,  the 
rays  touched  its  prominent  curves  with 
a  color  of  their  own. 

''No;  not  large.  About  a  hun- 
dred.** (In  speaking  of  farms  the 
word  "acres"  is  omitted  by  the  na- 
tives, by  analogy  with  such  old  expres- 
sions as  "  a  stag  of  ten.**) 

"  I  wanted  my  hat  this  morning,** 
she  went  on.  "  i  had  to  ride  to  Tew- 
nell Mill." 

"Yes,  you  had;*' 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  ** 

"  I  saw  you." 

"  Where  ?  "  she  inquired,  a  misgiv- 
ing bringing  every  muscle  of  her  linea- 
ments and  hrame  to  a  standstill. 

"  Here  —  going  through  the  planta- 
tion, and  all  down  the  hill,"  said 
Farmer  Oak,  with  an  aspect  exces- 
sively knowing  with  regard  to  some 
matter  in  his  mind,  as  ne  gazed  at  a 
remote  point  in  the  direction  named, 
and  then  turned  back  to  meet  his  col- 
loquist's  eyes. 

A  perception  caused  him  to  with- 
draw nis  own  from  hers  as  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  a  theft. 
Recollection  of  the  strange  antics  she 
had  indulged  in  when  passing  through 


Uie  trees,  was  succeeded  in  the  pri 
by  a  nettled  palpitation,  and  that  by 
a  hot  face.  It  was  a  time  to  see 
a  woman  redden  who  was  not  given 
to  reddening  as  a  rule;  not  a  point 
in  the  milkmaid  but  was  of  the  deep- 
est rose-color.  From  the  Maiden's 
Blush,  through  all  varieties  of  the 
Provence  down  to  the  Crimson  Tof 
cany,  the  countenance  of  Oak's  ac- 
quaintance quickly  graduated ;  wboe- 
upon  he,  in  considerateness,  had 
turned  away  his  head. 

The  sympathetic  man  still  lofkA 
the  other  way,  and  wondered  wks 
she  would  recover  whiteness  suffideBt 
to  justify  him  in  facing  her  agiis. 
He  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  iEt- 
tin^  of  a  dead  leaf  upon  the  breeie, 
and  looked.     She  had  gone  away. 

With  an  air  between  that  of  Tra^ 
and  Comedy,  Gabriel  retnmed  to  hs 
work. 

Five  mornings  and  evenings  psmi 
The  young   woman    came    regnlsrir 
to  milk  the  healthy  cow  or  to  attcad 
to  the  sick  one,  out  never  aUovcd 
her  vision  to  stray  in  the  directioi 
of  Oak's  person.    His  want  of  net 
had    deeply  offended    her  —  doc  If 
seeing  what  he  could   not  help»  li^' 
by  letting  her  know  that  he  had  kb 
it.     For,   as  without  law  there  it  * 
sin,  without  eyes  there   b  no  isk- 
corum  ;  and  she  appeared  to  fed  tic 
Gabriers  espial   Dad     made  ber« 
indecorous    woman  without  her  ^ 
I  connivance.      It  was  food  for  p^ 
regret  with  him ;  it  was  also  a  cos» 
temps  which  touched  into  life  a  hi^ 
heat  he  had  experienced  in  tint  ^ 
rection. 

The  acquaintanceship  might.  It*' 
ever,  have  ended  in  a  slow  ftxpHot^ 
but  for  an  incident  which  oocnrrcd  < 
the  end  of   the  same    week.    (^ 
aAemoon  it  began  to  ireexe,  and  i> 
frost  increased  with  erening,  ^^\ 
drew  on  like  a  stealthy  tighmBf^j 
bonds.    It  was  a  time  when  is  o^ 
tages  the  breath  of  the  sleepers  fio*  I 
to  the  sheets,  when  round  the  dniat 
room  fire  of  a  thick-walled  ■*>'' 
the  sitters*  backs  are  cold  erea  ^\ 
their  faces  are  all  i^low.     ''■■{'I 
small  bird  went  to  bed  suppcrievvj 
night  among  the  hate  boi]|;iia         f 

As  the  muking-honr  drew  iiesr,Ov 
kept  his  usual  watch  upon  tke^j 
shed.    At  last  he  felt  coH  »^!^ 
ing    an    extra  (quantity  of 
round  the  yeaning  owes,  he 
the  hut  and  heaped  more  fad 
the  stove.     The  wind  came  in  it 
bottom  of  the  door,  to  prevent 
Oak  wheeled  the  cot   round  a 
more  to  the  south.    Umb  the 
spouted  in  at  a  ventilatiDg  hokj 
which  there'  was  one  on  cadi 
the  hut. 

Gabriel  had  always  knows  tfati 
the  fire  was   lighted   and  tin 
closed,  oDe  of  thMe  most  be  bf^^ 
—  that  chosea  being  alirajt J*! 
side  away  from  the  wind.    Oj^ 
the  slide  to  windmid,  ha  tavj 
open  the  other;  oa 
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^he  farmer  considered  he  would  first  sit 
down,  leaving  both  closed  for  a  minute 
or  two,  till  the  temperature  of  the  hut 
was  a  little  raised.     He  sat  down. 

His  head  began  to  ache  in  an  un- 
wonted manner,  and,  fanc}'ing  himself 
weary  by  reason  of  the  broken  rests 
of  the  preceding  nights.  Oak  decided 
to  get  up,  open  the  slide,  and  then 
allow  himself  to  fall  asleep.  He  fell 
asleep  without  having  pexformed  the 
necessaxT  preliminary. 

How  long  he  remained  unconscious 
Gabriel  never  knew.  During  the  first 
stages  of  his  return  to  perception 
peculiar  deeds  seemed  to  be  in  course 
of  enactment.  His  dog  was  howling, 
his  head  was  achinz. fearfully — some- 
body was  pulling  liim  about,  hands 
were  loosening  his  neckerchief. 

On  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  that 
OTening  had  sunk  to  dusk,  in  a  stranee 
manner  of  unexpectedness.  The 
youn^  girl  with  the  remarkably  pleas- 
ant hps  and  white  teeth  was  beside 
him.  More  than  this —  astonishingly 
more — his  head  was  upon  her  lap, 
his  face  and  neck  were  disagreeably 
wet,  and  her  fingers  were  unbuttoning 
his  collar. 

*' Whatever  is  the  matter?"  said 
Oak,  vacantlv. 

She  seemed  to  experience  a  sensa- 
tion of  mirth,  but  ot  too  insignificant 
a  kind  to  start  the  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

'^  Nothing  now,"  she  answered, 
« since  you  are  not  dead.  It  was  a 
wonder  you  were  not  suffocated  in  this 
hut  of  yours." 

'*  Ah,  the  hut,"  murmured  Gabriel. 
**I  gave  tea  pounds  for  that  hut. 
But  I'll  sell  it,  and  sit  under  thatched 
hurdles  as  they  did  in  old  times,  and 
curl  up  to  sleep  in  a  lock  of  straw  I 
It  plaved  me  nearly  the  same  trick 
the  other  day ! "  Gfabriel,  bv  way  of 
empl^asis,  brought  down  his  nst  upon 
the  frozen  ground. 

**  It  was  not  exactly  the  fault  of  the 
hut,"  she  observed,  speaking  in  a 
tone  which  showed  her  to  be  that 
novelty  among  women  —  one  who 
finished  a  thought  before  beginning 
the  sentence  which  was  to  convey  it. 
*'  You  should,  I  think,  have  considered, 
and  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
leave  the  slides  closed." 

***Yes,  I  suppose  I  should,"  said 
Oak,  absently.  He  was  endeavoring 
to  catch  and  appreciate  the  sensation 
of  being  thus  with  her  —  his  head 
upon  her  dress  —  before  the  event 
passed  on  into  the  heap  of  bygone 
things.    He  wished  she  xnew  his  im- 

Eressions ;  but  he  would  as  soon 
ave  thouffht  of  carrying  an  odor  in 
a  net  as  of  attempting  to  convey  the 
intangibilities  of  his  feelins  in  the 
coarse  meshes  of  language.  So  he  re- 
mained silent. 

She  made  him  sit  up,  and  then 
Oak  began  wiping  his  face  and  shak- 
ing himself  like  a  Samson.  **How 
can  I  thank  ye?"  he  said  at  last, 
gratefully,  some  of  the  natural  rusty 
red  having  returned  to  his  face. 


**  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  the 

girl,  smiling,  and  allowing  her  smile  to 
old  good  for  Gabriel's  next  remark, 
whatever  that  might  prove  to  be. 

"  How  did  you  fina  me  ?  " 

''I  heard  your  dog  howling  and 
scratching  at  the  door  of  the  hut 
when  I  came  to  the  milking  (it  was  so 
lucky,  Daisy's  milking  is  almost  over 
for  the  season,  and  I  shall  not  come 
here  after  this  week  or  the  next). 
The  dog  saw  me  and  jumped  over 
to  me,  and  laid  hold  of  my  dress.  I 
came  across  and  looked  round  the  hut 
the  very  first  thin^  to  see  if  the  slides 
were  closed.  IVfy  uncle  has  a  hut 
like  this  one,  and  I  have  heard  him 
tell  his  shepherd  not  to  go  to  sleep 
without  leaving  a  slide  open.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  there  you  were  like 
dead.  I  threw  the  milk  over  you,  as 
there  was  no  water,  forgetting  it  was 
warm  and  no  use." 

**  I  wonder  if  I  should  have  died  ?  " 
Gabriel  said,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
was  rather  meant  to  travel  back  to 
himself  than  on  to  her. 

<*  Oh,  no,"  the  girl  replied.  She 
seemed  to  prefer  a  less  traeic  proba- 
bilitv ;  to  have  saved  a  man  m>m  death 
involved  talk  that  should  harmonize 
with  the  dignity  of  such  a  deed  — 
and  she  shunned  it. 

"  I  believe  you  saved  my  life.  Miss 
—  I  don't  know  your  name.  I  know 
your  aunt's,  but  not  yours." 

**  I  would  just  as  soon  not  tell  it  — 
rather  not.  There  is  no  reason  either 
why  I  should,  as  you  probablv  will 
never  have  much  to  do  with  me. 

«<  Still,  I  should  like  to  know." 

*'  You  can  inquire  at  my  aunt's  ~- 
she  will  tell  you." 

*'  My  name  is  Gabriel  Oak." 

"  And  mine  isn't.  You  seem  fond 
of  yours  in  speaking  it  so  decisively, 
Gabriel  Oak.'^ 

"  You  see  it  is  the  only  one  I  shaU 
ever  have,  and  I  must  make  the  most 
of  it." 

"I  always  think  mine  sounds  odd 
and  disagreeable." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  soon  get 
a  new  one." 

*' Mercy  —  how  many  opinions  you 
keep  about  you  concerning  other  peo- 
ple, Gabriel  Oak." 

"  Well,  miss  —  excuse  the  words  — 
I  thought  you  would  like  them.  But 
I  can't  match  you,  I  know,  in  map- 
pinz  out  my  mind  upon  my  tongue, 
as  ImBj  say.  I  never  was  very  clever 
in  my  inside.  But  I  thank  you. 
Come,  sive  me  your  hand  1 " 

She  nesitated,  somewhat  discon- 
certed at  Oak's  old-fashioned  earnest 
conclusion  to  a  dialogue  lightly  car- 
ried on.  ^  Very  welv'  she  said,  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  compressing  her 
ps  to  a  demure  impassivity.  He  held 
it  but  an  instant,  and  in  his  fear  of 
being  too  demonstrative,  swerved  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  touching  her 
fingers  with  the  lightness  of  a  small- 
hearted  person. 

« I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  the  instant 
after,  regretfully. 


"What  for?" 

'*  Letting  your  hand  go  so  quickly." 

*'You  may  have  me  again  if  you 
like;  there  it  is."  She  gave  him  ner 
hand  again. 

Oak  held  it  longer  this  time  —  in- 
deed, curiously  long.  "How  soft  it 
is  —  being  winter-time,  too  —  not 
chapped  or  rough,  or  anything  ! "  he 
said. 

**  There  —  that's  long  enough,"  she 
said,  though  without  pulling  it  away. 
**  But  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  you 
would  like  to  kiss  it?  You  may  if 
you  want  to." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  any  such 
thing,"  said  Gabriel,  simply:  "but 
I  wiB  "  — 

"  That  von  won't ! "  She  snatched 
back  her  hand. 

Gabriel  felt  himself  guilty  of  another 
want  of  tact 

**  Nqw  find  out  my  name,"  she  said 
teasingly;  and  withdrew. 
(To  b«  eontlnaed.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER    XI.      BAIBED    FBOH    THE 

RANKS. 

«  How  are  you,  William  Brown  ?  " 
inquired  a  hearty  voice  of  the  young 
sergeant  as  he  walked  rather  discon- 
solately about  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
during  the  inexplicable  postponement 
of  his  hopes  of  promotion.  The  next 
moment  the  young  man's  rieht  hand 
was  held  in  a  grip  of  iron,  iniile  two 
kind,  honest  olue  eyes  looked  out 
firom  a  rugged  old  face  at  him. 

« You  must  come  and  eat  a  hageis 
with  me,  if  you  are  off  duty,"  said  me 
Scotch  merohant  whose  acquidutance 
he  had  made  on  board  the  Tanjore. 
**  I  see  that  you  have  risen  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant ;  and  it  is  .a  grand  credit 
to  you  in  these  times,  unless  ye*  had 
some  interest  in  the  regiment,  the 
which  I  mind  me  now  was  the  case 
through  that  minister  boddy  who  came 
on  board  with  your  mother.  Poor  las- 
sie, her  face  reminded  me  of  my  sis- 
ter's when  she  lie  down  so  pale  and 
fainted.  Mayhap,  lad,  it  was  that 
which  first  drow  me  on  to  take  a  fancy 
to  ye." 

William  Brown,  though  dispirited 
enough,  was  glad  to  meet  me  merchant, 
because,  when  we  are  dejected  and  out 
of  conceit  with  ourselves,  any  kind 
voice  is  welcome,  and  his  was  of  the 
kindest.  He  went  home  with  the  mer- 
chant too,  and  found  a  plentiful  lunch 
or  tiffin,  the  name  by  which  Mr. 
Brown  disguised'  an  early  dinner, 
spread  out  Very  curious  and  char- 
acteristic was  the  half-concealed  sense 
of .  degradation  which  the  well-to-do 
merchant  felt  at  asking  a  common 
soldier  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
him,  and  he  scrupulously  called  him 
"  sergeant,"   and  spoke  to  him  with 
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age  before  the  well-to-do  clerlci  who 
boarded  with  him.  Had  William 
Brown  worn  gold  Uce  instead  of 
wonted,  the  merchant  would  have 
been  coosuioua  of  some  inferiority,  mil- 
itary officers  being  really  the  princes 
of  all  countries,  and  common  eoldiers 
the  Fariaha  of  every  people. 

Youn^  BrowD,  however,  possessed 
the  inviduable  mental  armor  of  what  is 
called  "  a  thick  skin."  Ho  waa  by  no 
means    lensitive    or    prickly-minded, 

Erobably  because  he  was  in  robust 
ealth,  and  too  honestly  occupied  with 
the  business  of  life  to  be  iclf-conBcioug. 
The  Scottish  merchant's  dinner  was 
excelleat,  and  cooked  by  a  Scotch  cook, 
with  as  much  Scotch  material  as  pos- 

There  was  dried  salmon  and  bad- 
dock,  potted  eame,  shortbread  and 
marmalade,  all  from  the  Land  of  Cakes, 
with  amber  ale  of  potent  strength,  and 
some  extremely  fragrant  whiskey,  all 
of  which  tiiiugsform  refreshing  iDet  in 
hot  countries. 

"  I'll  not  ask  ye  to  tak'  ony  epirits, 
Mr.  Broon,"  said  the  owner  of  these 
good  things,  helping  himself,  "  because 
whiskey  is  not  good  for  the  young ;  but 
I'll  aye  drink  your  health  and  success 
to  you ;  "  and  he  helped  himself. 

The  merchant  spoke  in  that  pleas- 
ant and  kindly  Scotch  accent  which 
was  probably  as  deeply  impressed  up- 
on hu  mind  as  on  bis  tongue,  and 
which  few  have  heard  often  without 
findine  that  their  hearts  warmed  to  it 
as  a  Highlander's  beneath  the  tartan. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  convey  any  idea 
ofit  by  the  incorrect  spelling  of  Eng- 
lish words  as  it  would  be  to  make  roses 
oat  of  hcather-bkiom  by  the  use  of 
coarse  paint. 

To  the  present  writer  it  has  rep- 
resented so  much  that  is  great  and 
good  in  human  nature  that  he  can 
seldom  listen  to  it  without  that  emo- 
tion which  is  made  up  equally  of 
memory  and  hope.  It  reminds  him  of 
the  many  honest  lips  from  which  it 
came,  and  seems  to  convey  the  proph- 
ecy that  he   may   yet   make   another 

The  taste  of  liis  native  liquor  seemed 
to  open  Mr.  Brown's  heart,  and  pres- 
ently afterwards  he  said,  "  I've  been   i 
thinking,  sergeant,  that  ye'll  not  like  < 
to  remain  forever  with  a  red  coat  upon  I 
your  back  and  a  musket  on  your  arm ; 
BO  if  you  would  wish  to  enter  my  of-   i 
fice,  I'll  see  about  huyins  your  dis- 
charge one  of  these  days.     1  can  give 
vou   a  hundred   pound   a   year,  your 
board  and  house-room,  for  a  moderate  ' 
amount  of  work  daily."  i 

"  Thank  you,  sir,    replied  the  sol-   f 
dier  straightforwardly,  "  but  I  like  the  | 
army  better  than  any  other  calling, 
and  mv  superiors  have  promised  to  do   I 
their  best  to  get  me  a  commtuion."  ' 
The  sei^eant's  hopes  had  revived  af- 
ter a  good  dinner,  and  he  waa  now 
disposed  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view 
ofhis  prospects  than  he  had  done  an 
hour  or  two  before. 


"  Wbew  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown, 
making  a  whistling  sound  peculiarly 
Scotch,  and  feeling  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  respect  for  his  guest.  "  So 
Eou  have  diatineuishcd  yourself  as 
ighly  as  that,  have  you,  my  kd  7 
How  comes  it  then  that  ye  linve  not 
got  your  commission  already  V  It  is 
getting  a  long  while  now  since  the  last 
battle  was  fought,  and  I  imagine  ye'll 
not  Eet  your  conimiseion  out  of  the 
parade  ground." 


which  bad  arisen  in  bis  way  to  a<l- 
vanccment.  He  did  not  know  much  ; 
but  be  was  awaro  that  General  Violet 
and  Colonel  Oakes  bad  both  recom- 
mended liim,  also  that  the  officers  of 
his  regiment  had  sent  in  a  round-robin 
in  bin  favor  to  headquarters,  and  ibat 
nothing  had  come  of  it.  Moreover  for 
the  last  few  days  Colonel  Oakes  had 
avoided  the  subject,  though 


plainly 
formerl 


lormerly  he   had  been  very  ready  t 
talk     "^  ■■         ...■■-■ 
roug 
fori 


of^it, 


and  had  tried  i: 


disappointment. 

jvir.  Brown  listened  very  attentively 
to  all  he  said,  and  then  answered, 
slowly  stroking  bis  chin,  "I  am  think- 
ii^  that  you  have  no  friend  at  court, 
&h.  Brown,  and  that  the  true  hitch 
lies  there.  Tell  me  now,  do  yo  mind 
that  yo  ever  oflendcd  any  one,  who 
could  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  and 
prevent  it  turning  round?  I've  oft- 
times  heard  of  kucd  misbajis.'' 

The  sergeant  declared  that  he  had 
never  consciously  given  offence  to  any 
one ;  that  he  had  been  upon  active 
service  all  through  the  mutiny,  and 
that  he  was  well  considered  by  all  his 
superiors,  without  exception. 

"  Still  ye  might  like  enough  be  hated 
by  some  of  the  officials  without  know- 
ing it,  though  if  yu  have  been  kept 
out  of  their  way,  that  can  scarcely  he. 
I  apprehend,  therefore,  Mr.  Brown, 
that  it  is  pure  wrongliearfedDess  on 
their  pairt.  But  are  ye  quite  sure  o' 
the  general  and  the  colonel  7  They 
are,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  brave 
and  good  men,  but  in  these  matters  ye 
will  Tearn,  if  you  live,  that  folks  are 
not  over  trustworthy." 

The  sergeant  readily  answered  for 
both  these  officers,  and  then  a  queer 
sort  of  smile  broke  over  the  Scotch 
merchant's  face. 

"  Well,"  he  observed  dryly,  "  mavbe 
I  may  be  able  to  serve  you  better  ttan 
a  bigger  man.  I  am  tendering  for  a 
contract  for  military  saddles,  and  I 
have  to  see  Mr.  Toll  Bodger,  the  store- 
master,  about  it  no  further  off  than  to- 
morrow. He  is  related  somehow  to 
Sir  Ajai,  who  has  all  British  India 
under  his  thumb,  and  is  as  strong, 
through  bis  connections,  in  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's Council,  as  he  is  in 
his  proper  department.  I'll  make  you 
no  promises,  added  tlie  merchant, 
"  hut  if  it's  tme  that  you  haven't  given 
any  personal  cause  of  affront  to  the 
Bodger  family  or  their  friends,  1  can 
see  a  short  way  to  your  epaulettes  — 


[  though  vou  might  do  better,  laddie, 
I  you  might  do  better  if  you  iroold  pot 
I  a  pen  behind  your  car,   as   I  haTC 

I  Young  Brown  then  returned  to  bar- 
racks, thinking  very  little  more  of  the 
i  merchant  or  his  converMlion.  He 
i  had  that  easy  cn?ed  which  comes  of 
I  soundslcepandagooddigestion.  Tbt 
1  world  was  pleasant  to  him  :  evm- 
;  thing  seemed  to  him  well  sis  it  wu. 
j  and  likely  to  bi'come  still  beinc. 
llicrc  was  nothing  morbid  —  nothiu 
I  of  what  soldiers  r^all  the  "  cocktut, 
I  about  him.  Certainly  bis  amiMlioB 
'  and  n:lr-eslccm  had  been  aroused  bv 
the  chance  of  promotion  so  farhejosJ 
(  every  reasonable  expK-ctation  he  cmld 
I  have  formed  on  enlisting.  He  had 
I  thouiiht  of  what  the  curate  wotdd  at 
:  at  home  there  at  Wake  field- m-tb^ 
!  Marsh,  and  how  his  mother's  fond  nn 
I  would  kindle,  and  howerecthisfilMT  | 
I  would  stand  when  tbev  silently  d 

bands  next  time.  Antfthenbelhoirit 
I   of  what  ho  would  and  could  do  for  U    j 
I  brothers  Jack  and  Gill,  and  Tom  iid    i 

Harry.  It  waa  an  honest  trait  in  Ik 
I  young  fellow's  character,  that  hisdq<-  I 
I  dream  had  not  n>oiled  liim,  and  ika  f 
even  when  indulging  it  be  neia  j 
thought  of  denying  his  bumble  origa  I 
or  casting  off  any  one  of  his  iW  J 
peasant  kinsfolk  in  the  far  Oiurf  1 
shire  village  away  in  the  hotdthil  f 
hut  that  all  his  schemes  of  future  hf  f 

Sineas  centred  there-  Even  So*  f 
incks  was  not  forgotten,  thon^i  I 
oflen  wondered  how  little  the  r  — 
brance  of  her  seemed  to  movi 
He  recollected  his  child  awet 
indeed  very  much  aa  a  pretty  pcW  I 
he  hod  seen  long  ^o,  perhaps  b  W 
another  state  of  eixistence.    Bii  >•■  ■ 


:  quite  dm  *  I 

He  was  sitting  alon«  in  his  hi. 
room  on  the  evening  of  lbs  4 1 
al\cr  he  had  dined  with  the  Ga>l| 
merchant,  and  admiring  the  mImI 
beauty  of  an  Ind  ian  night,  irid  ^  I 
larne  moon  and  stars  looUBg  m  ^m 
and  familiar,  when  be  heard  the  ^1 
of  Lord  Kinsgear  faintly  caSiifir 
bini  from  an  open  window. 

Hnsteninz  to  hii  captain'i    , 
in  reply  to  this  summons,  be  fom* 


•k><>J 


qiiis  propped  up  by 
bad  been  ever  since  that  day  -_ 
eergeant  had  carried  him  at  riskrfl 
life  from  under  the  Indian  '~ 
lordship  did  not  seem  to  gau 
The  surgeons,  said  he  was  a 
tient;  that  he  haditiberitedal 
stitution,  and  that  he  had  net 
vitality  to  heal  falswoanda. 

"  Brown,"  said  the  manida 

for  he  bad  latterly  age 

to   break  down  all   social 
between  them  when  they  wtn 
>'  you  saved  my  life  «  f^  «<^ 
and  the  least  1  can  do  b  ta 
lessen    your   anrew    now. 
yourself;  my  poor  fUlow,f«Wi 

"  I  must  bear  it^  taj  hvd,  ^ 
it  be,"  returned  &e  loUiff, 
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T&ry  straight  and  stalwart  aa  he  stood 
upright,  and  prepared  for  evil  fortune 
as  firmly  as  he  would  have  confronted 
an  armed  enemy  ;  for  he  had  not  yet 
learned  what  terrible  weapons  there 
are  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and  had 
never  once  heard  the  fall  of  a  thunder- 
bolt firom  heaven.  He  heard  it  then 
for  the  first  time. 

"Why  do  you  say  *my  lord'?" 
asked  the  sick  man,  with  adOFectionate 
petulance.  "  Come  here ;  let  me  have 
you  near  me  while  you  suffer.  Per- 
haps I  may  nnd  an  antidote,  though  I 
must  give  you  poison,  poor  fellow. 

The  marquis  fell  baclc  exhausted  on 
his  pillow,  and  closed  his  eyes  before 
he  resumed.  "  On  my  desk  there,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  you  will 
find  two  letters.  The  one  came  by  the 
English  mail  to-day,  under  my  father's 
cover.  It  is  from  Mr.  Mowledy,  the 
clergyman  of  Wakefield.  He  has  also 
beep^  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me,  beg- 
ging that  I  would  prepare  you  for 
ue  contents  of  his  letter,  which  is, 
you  see,  bordered  with  black.  He 
must  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  that 
country  parson,  and  he  is  a  good 
friend  of  yours.  Brown. 

"The  other  letter,"  added  Lord 
Einsgear  after  a  pause,  which  showed 
how  painful  a  labor  it  was  for  him  to 
speak,  "  was  brought  only  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  see  it  is  official,  and  must  bring 
you  good  tidings,  though  it  was  sent 
with  *  Mr.  Brown's  compliments,' 
which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  You 
recollect  the  old  Scotch  contractor 
who  came  out  with  us,  and  hated  me 
for  being  a  marauis  ?  "  The  wounded 
nobleman  smiled  sadly,  and  took  the 
sergeant's  hand  in  his,  as  if  to  keep 
him  from  the  momentous  news  which 
awaited  him,  a  few  minutes  longer. 
He  even  ^azed  up  into  his  face  with 
some  anxiety,  and  as  he  did  so  the  one 
young  man  looked  like  ihe  pale  and 
wasted  reflection  of  the  other,  seen 
through  some  distorting  glass,  which 
marred  its  attitude  and  fair  propor- 
tions. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
sergeant  was  calm-minded  and  stout- 
hearted enough  to  meet  his  sorrow 
steadily,  "  Read  your  letters  now. 
Brown,"  he  said  ;  "  but  take  the  black- 
bordered  one  first,  and  let  me  hold  the 
other  for  you  till  you  have  read  the 
worst." 

Then  side  by  side,  descending  upon 
him  from  on  high  togeUier,  -came,  as 
they  always  come,  suddenly,  wonder- 
fully, and  without  warning,  the  su- 
preme joy  and  sorrow  of  his  life.  In 
a  few  short  moments  he  had  learned 
from  a  scrap  of  paper  that  his  whole 
family  had  gone  down  to  their  death 
at  sea  in  a  ship  of  which  he  had  never 
so  much  as  heard  before.  There  was 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  quite  mute  and 
silent,  yet  so  big  with  news.  It  had 
been  pricked  all  over  with  holes,  and 
fumigated  till  the  writins  on  it  was 
almost  unintelligible,  lest  it  should  be 
a  mesteneer  of  evil,  and  yet  it  had 
stricken  him  to  the  heart. 


As  the  young  man  stood,  appalled 
and  stunned  by  the  tremendous  blow 
which  had  smitten  him,  he  felt  the 
soft  frail  fingers  of  the  marquis  close 
gently  on  his  own.  '<  Read  tne  other 
letter  now,  Brown,  pray.  Read  it  at 
once,  for  my  sake." 

Sergeant  Brown  took  the  ofiScial  en- 
velope mechanically  in  his  hand,  broke 
the  great  seal  of  it,  and  took  some- 
thing out.  He  could  not  see  what  it 
was,  and  held  the  envelope  with  its 
contents  before  him,  one  in  his  right 
hand,  the  other  in  his  left,  as  though 
he  offered  them  for  Lord  Kinsgear's 
inspection,  with  military  stiffness.  He 
evidently  did  not  know  what  they 
were,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  far 
away  in  his  mother's  grave,  where  the 
willows  wept  in  the  quiet  church-yard, 
and  beneath  the  troubled  waves  of 
Mona,  where  the  Royal  Oak  and  her 
living  freight  of  human  souls  went 
down. 

Fortunately  he  was  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  not  yet  scared  by  mis- 
fortune, that  so  scars  and  dilapidates 
body  and  mind,  shattering  them  with 
each  successive  stroke.  The  fountain 
of  his  tears  was  not  yet  dried  up,  and 
the  Lethean  waters,  which  wasn  away 
so  much  of  our  early  anguish,  came  to 
his  relief.  Two  large  drops,  great  as 
storm  rain,  coursed  each  other  slowly 
down  his  ghostly  cheeks,  and  fell  with 
a  dull  sound  upon  the  floor. 

*'  Cry,  Brown,  and  sit  down  here 
beside  me,"  said  the  young  lord,  with 
brotherly  tenderness.  "  xou  need  not 
go  away,  for  we  are  comrades  now. 
That  dispatch  announces  that  you 
have  been  appointed  a  cornet  in  the 
1st  Lancers,  and  to-morrow  you  are  to 
have  the  Victoria  Cross." 

CHAPTKR  'XII.      RAGE. 

William  Brown  felt  much  more 
at  large  and  at  his  ease  in  his  new 
position.  He  took  to  it  naturally, 
much  as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  though 
bred  in  a  hen-roost,  or  as  a  race-horse 
falls  into  his  stride  at  a  gallop  as 
though  he  had  never  been  forced  to 
trot  uneasily  in  the  shafts  of  a  butcher's 
cart  or  a  Hansom  cab.  The  lad  had 
the  bearing  and  manners  natural  to  a 
gentleman  —  the  proud  soldierly  head, 
the  upright  mien  and  clearly  cut  feat- 
ures, the  white  shapely  hands  and 
well-defined  nails.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  men  as  between 
animals  :  and  in  all  the  inferior  creat- 
ures there  is  a  general  appearance  of 
stumpiness,  coarseness,  and  clumsiness, 
whereas  in  the  king  beasts  all  is  fine, 
cleanly  made,  and  graceful.  . 

While  these  lines  are  writing  there 
is  a  bird-show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  strong  point  of  the  show  is  a 
collection  of  canaries  comprising  no 
less  than  thirty-five  out  of  seventy- 
seven  of  the  difi*erent  classes  into 
which  those  little  birds  may  be  divided 
by  observant  naturalists.  To  one  of 
these  varieties,  the  original  canary  of 
the  Canary  Islands  stands  in  the  same 


relation  as  did  William  to  his  com- 
rades in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army; 
or  as  the  wild  crab-apple  stands  to  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  gardener's  catalogue. 
The  breeding  even  of  so  small  a  thins 
as  a  canary  is  a  cunning  mystery ;  ana 
the  gradations  are  infinite,  beginning 
with  the  lizard-coated  songster  of  the 
islands,  and  ending  with  mose  costly 
birds  bred  to  the  exact  shade  of  yel- 
low, and  just  marked  with  a  dark 
feather  in  some  appointed  spot  of  head 


or  wing. 


It  takes  many  generations  to  pro- 
duce the  finer  tints  and  markings, 
and  of  course  the  fanciers  sometimes 
try  to  steal  a  march  on  time,  as  an 
enriched  usurer  buys  a  noble  oame: 
but  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  no 
clipping,  drawing,  trimming,  painting, 
or  coloring  of  the  bird's  plumage  can 
set  aside ;  and  the  poor  winged  creat- 
ure, however  bedizened  it  may  be,  will 
neither  sing  nor  look  rightly  if  it  is  not 
thorough-bred.  Therefore  the  great 
object  of  the  canary-breeders,  who  are 
a  philosophical  money-making  class 
(at  present  much  unconcerned  with  the 
government  of  this  or  any  other  nation) 
IS  to  produce  a  bird  of  a  fine  shade 
of  yellow  :  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  actually  can  be  pro- 
duced '*  ticked,"  or  marked  either  on 
the  wing  or  on  the  back,  the  breast, 
the  neck,  or  the  top  of  the  head,  as 
desired.  Such  birds  practically  may 
be  bred  to  a  single  feather,  though  it 
is  important  to  note  that  hundreds  of 
eggs  may  have  been  laid  and  hatched 
before  the  exact  plume  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

So  it  matters  little  where  or  when  a 
man  may  have  been  bom ;  he  is  cer- 
tain to  rise  up  to  his  own  level  in 
every  state  of  society  which  the  world 
has  seen  :  not  perhaps  in  name,  but 
in  fact  Froviaed  only  he  possesses 
the  rudiments  of  education,  he  will 
c6me  out  of  any  dark  and  fiery  trial 
whatsoever  into  the  pure  daylight  of 
heaven  the  first  time  ne  has  a  chance, 
if  there  is  anything  in  him ;  and  we 
all  have  chances  enough  and  to  spare 
—  some  that  we  spoil,  some  that  we 
lose,  some  that  we  throw  away  dis- 
dainfully. 

The  first  steps  on  the  ladder  of  life 
are  always  a  little  diflicult  for  a  man 
who  has  to  make  his  own  way 'quite 
unaided  up  it  But  then  aid  so  soon 
comes  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  if  his  footing  is  firm  and  his 
eye  steady,  so  that  he  does  not  tum- 
ble down  in  die  mud  disgracefully  at 
first  starting.  There  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct among  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple to  protect  and  aid  the  young.  A 
t)old  honest  lad  wins  friendship  and 
love  without  effort,  and  they  smooth 
many  difficulties  over  which  their  el- 
ders have  to  stumble  painfully  enough. 
Also  the  first  gleam  of  success  is  al- 
most certain  to  go  on  increasing  till 
it  becomes  quite  a  halo,  if  not  put  out 
by  any  malevolent  influence,  and  one 
honor  is  always  security  for  more. 

(Tob«ooBtta»Md.) 
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POPE'S    GAME  OF  OMBRE. 

BELINDA  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invitefl, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  advent'roas  Knights, 
At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom,  — 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
Each  band  the  number  of  tho  sacred  Nine. 

Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ; 
Four  Knaves,  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  hei^s,  and  halberts  in  their  hand ; 
And  party-colored  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  fbrUi  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care. 

Let  Spades  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

I. 

Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord ! 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

II. 

As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield, 
And  marched  a  victor  from  theverdant  field. 

III. 

Him  Basto  followed ;  but  his  fate  more  hafd. 
Gained  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

IV. 

■ 

With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years. 

The  hoary  majesty  of  Spades  appears. 

Puts  forth  one  manly  leg  to  sight  revealed. 

The  rest  his  many-colored  rot^  concealed. 

The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 

Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 

Even  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  overthrew. 

And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 

Sad  chance  of  war  1  now  destitute  of  aid. 

Falls,  undistinguished,  by  the  victor  Spade  1 

V. 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fote  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades 
The  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barb'rous  pride ; 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread. 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  ? 

TI. 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace ; 

The  embroidered  King  who  shows  but  naJf  his  fiu:e, 

VII. 

And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  powers  combined. 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonas,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green. 

VIII. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts 

And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance  I)  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o^er  all  her  look ; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  the  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  Codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fiite. 


IX. 


An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth ;  the  King  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand  and  mourned  his  captive  Qnecn ; 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  bhouts  the  sky  ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Rapeqf  the  Lodk, 

Out  of  the  multitudes  who  read  and  admire  the  above 
lines,  how  few  really  understand  them  I  It  is  seen  that 
they  relate  to  a  game  of  cards  for  three  persons,  having 
some  sort  of  affinity  to  Whist,  but  the  names  and  the  oon- 
duct  of  the  play  are  so  strange  and  unfamiliar,  that  it  if 
impossible,  from  the  verses  alone,  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  the  transaction  they  are  intended  to  describe. 

The  game  of  Ombre,i  although  so  fashionable  in  Pqw'i 
times  as  to  warrant  him  in  depicting  it  as  one  of  the  stood- 
ard  amusements  of  the  Enelish  Court,  has  now  so  con- 
pletely  fallen  into  oblivion,  that  not  only  are  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  it  forgotten,  but  none  of  the  books  on  games  ciff> 
rent  in  the  present  day  (so  far  as  we  know)  even  mentka 
its  name. 

It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  a  eame  made  clmasical  by  om 
of  our  most  admired  poets  should  be  thus  lost  aiffht  of;  asd 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  restore  the  knowledge  oi  its  slt«e^ 
lire,  an  object  otherwise  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  gaai 
is  a  Tery  interesting  one,  well  worth  revival. 

We  have  lately  been  favored  with  the  loan  of  a  littb 
book,  which  has  been  preserved,  probably  ever  since  tk 
date  of  its  publication,  in  a  noble  family,  and  iribich  » 
ables  us  to  present  a  description  of  the  game  as  it  «■ 
known  in  Pope's  day.    This  book  appeared  original^ii 
1 720  (eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  **  Rape  Jik 
Lock  ")  under  the  name  of  the  **  Court  Gamester;  **  itia 
written,  as  the  title-page  states,  expressly  f(^  the  nseofib 
young  princesses,  the  daughters  of  the  FHnce  of  Wak 
afterwards  George  II. ;  and  Ombre  being  the  most  §uiam 
able  pime,  stands  first  on  its  pages.    T&  copy  before  V 
the  sixth  edition,  dated  1789;  and  there  can  be  li^dii 
that  the  game  of  Ombre  it  describes  is  identical  wdh  (k 
played  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  the  days  when  Belli 
IS  supposed  to    have    encountered  the  two  adventaK 
Knights  in  the  imaginary  tournament  so  picturesque^'^ 
scribed. 

The  description  of  the  game  opens  as  follows :  — 

"  The  game  of  Ombre  owes  its  invention  to  the  Spssiai^ 
and  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  grarity  peculiar  to  thatsslia 
It  is  called  £1  hombre,  or  the  man.  It  was  so  named  ai  iq^ 
ing  thought  and  reflection,  which  are  qualities  peculiar  mwB> 
or  rather,  alluding  to  him  who  undertakes  to  play  the  (^ 
against  the  rest  of  the  gamesters,  and  is  called  libi  ka>.  ^ 
play  it  well  requires  a  Rreat  deal  of  application ;  and  let  s** 
be  ever  so  expert,  he  wul  be  apt  to  fall  mto  mistakes  if  he  Aiit  i 
of  anything  else,  or  is  disturbed  by  the  conversatioii  of  th* 
that  look  on.  f 

"  Attention  and  quietness  are  absolutely  neeesaaiy  in  oids'l 
plaj  well.  Therefore  if  the  specutors  are  discreet,  they  v^lH 
satisfied  wiih  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  played,  withoat  dii8i^| 
ing  the  gamesters.  [ 

*'  What  I  have  said  is  not  to  persuade  anj  who  have  am 
to  learn  it,  that  the  pleasure  is  not  worth  the  pains.  ^^1 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  the  most  delightftU  and  caiulfl^ 
of  all  games  to  those  who  have  anything  in  thess  of  «fc^^ 
call  the  Spirit  of  Play." 


This  encomium  is  well  deserved,  for 
mony  that  Ombre  has  great  merito;  it  g&iree  machi 
for  skilful  play,  and  is  extremely  varied  and  amnrii^ 
is,  moreover,  a  highly  original  game,  haTtng  yfgj 
features.     The  fact  of  its  being  for  three   playen 
render  it  acceptable,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  good 
now  known  for  that  number  of  players.* 

>  Pronounced,  not  m  in  Franeh,  bnt  Ombn. 

>  At  a  later  date  Ombre  became  altered  Into  a  f 
four  players,  and  which  was  described  In  aa  arUole 
the  Coming  Winter,'*  in  Maemittam?»  Magmtnu  t 
article  has  become  funoos  on  several  froonds :  It  i 
to  this  country  [Kngland]  of  the  game  of  IMilq— , 
tained  the  first  acconnt  of  Piquet,  so  clear  ■■  So 
a  written  description  ;   and  a  remaric  la  It  oa 
new  class  of  Whist  Literatore,  thai  has 
knowledge  of  this  line  game. 
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Like  all  other  games,  Ombre  has  been  played  in  differ- 
ent places  with  considerable  varietj  in  the  minor  details. 
In  the  following  description  we  shall  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  English  Court  game.  Owing  to  its  unusual 
featuresi  it  requires  some  attention  in  beginning  to  learn, 
but  the  peculiarities  are  soon  mastered,  and  will  be  easily 
remembered. 

THE     CARDS. 

^  Ombre  is  played  with  a  pack  of  forty  cards ;  the  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  of  each  suit  being  rejected. 

^  The  order  of  value  of  the  cards  is  very  peculiar,  bein? 
different  in  the  two  colors,  and  being  also  quite  exceptioniu 
in  regard  to  the  suit  which  is  made  trumps. 
For  suits  not  trumps  the  order  is  as  follows :  — 


trump 

Red  Suits. 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Ace 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 


Black  Suits. 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 

Five 

Four 

Three 

Two 


.  (The  two  black  Aces  are  always  trumps,  and  are  not 
therefore  included  above.) 

For  the  trump  suit  the  order  of  value  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  comes  the  Ace  of  Spades,  which,  whatever  be  the 
trump  suitj  always  ranks  as  the  best  trump  card,  and  is 
called  Spadille. 

Second  in  rank  comes  what  would  be  the  lowest  card  if 
the  suit  were  not  trumps,  t.  e.,  the  Seven  if  red,  and  the 
Two  if  bHtck  ;  this  is  called  Manille. 

Third  comes  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  which,  whatever  be  the 
trump  suit,  is  always  ranked  as  the  third  best  trump  card, 
and  is  called  Basto. 

Fourth,  if  the  trump  suit  be  red,  comes  the  Ace  of  that 
iiiit,  which  is  called  Ponto ;  if  black  there  is  no  Ponto. 

After  these  come  the  other  cards  of  the  trump  suit  in 
their  usual  order,  so  that  the  complete  suit  of  trumps  is  as 
follows :  — 


If  Red. 

Ace  of  Spades 
(Spadille) 

Seven  (Manille) 

Ace  of  Clubs 
(Basto) 

Ace  (Ponto) 

King 

Qaecn 

Knave 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 


If  Black. 

Ace  of  Spades 
(Spadille) 

Two  (Manille) 

Ace  of  Clubs 
(Basto) 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 

Five 

Four 

Three 


It  will  be  seen  there  are  twelve  trumps  when  the  suit  is 

d,  but  only  eleven  when  black. 

The  three  best  trump  cards  with  the  special  names  are 

fcadled  "  Matadores,"  or  shortly,  **  Mats."    They  have  the 

iMxiTilege  that  the  holder  is  not  bound  to  follow  suit  with 

^ther  of  them  when  trumps  are  played,  unless  the  card  led 

a  higher  Mat,  which  forces  a  lower  one,  if  there  is  no 

trump  in  the  hand. 

DEALING. 

To  decide  who  shall  have  the  first  deal,  cards  are  given 
-Hud,  and  whoever  has  the  first  black  Ace,  deals  first. 
The  dealing  goes  round  the  contrary  way  to  that  usual  in 
er  games,  the  dealer  beginning  on  his  right  hand. 
,IKine  cards  are  given  to  each  player,  not  singly,  but  in 
f^rccls  of  three  at  a  time. 
*^rbe  remaining  thirteen  cards  form  a  stock,  or  talon  (as 


at  Piquet),  and  are  placed  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  dealer,  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  players  who  discard,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

No  trump  card  is  turned  up,  the  trump  suit  being  deter- 
mined in  another  way. 

Every  deal  is  a  fresh  game,  the  deal  passing  on  in  turn 
round  to  the  right  hand,  m  the  direction  of  the  play. 

SELECTION     OF    THE   OMBRE. 

The  cards  being  dealt,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine 
who  shall  be  *'  Ombre,"  this  being  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  players  who  takes  the  principal  part  in  the  game. 
It  is  his  province  to  play  against  the  otner  two ;  and  he 
undertakes  indepenoently  to  win  the  game,  which  consists 
in  making  more  tricks  than  either  of  his  opponent^.  To 
do  this  certainly  he  must  make  five  tricks ;  out  four  ir  ill 
suffice  if  each  of  the  other  players  makes  two. 

As  the  process  for  the  choice  of  the  Ombre  is  somewhat 
complicated,  it  will  simplify  the  description  to  distinguish 
the  three  players  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C :  C  being  the 
dealer,  A  the  elder  hand  sitting  on  his  right,  and  B  the  one 
between  them. 

The  elder  hand  has  the  first  option  of  bein^  Ombre.  He 
therefore  examines  his  hand  to.  form  an  opinion  as  to  his 
chance  of  winning  the  game.  In  doing  this  he  has  to  take 
into  account  two  great  privileges  he  will  possess.  . 

1.  He  will  have  the  power  of  deciding  what  suit  shall  be 
trumps.     And 

2.  He  will  be  at  liberty  to  discard  from  his  hand  any 
number  of  cards  he  pleases,  and  to  substitute  for  them. an 
equal  number  taken  from  the  top  of  the  talon,  or  stock, 
whereby  he  mav  exchange  useless  for  useful  cards;  and 
thus  considerably  improve  his  chance  of  winning. 

If,  these  things  being  considered,  he  thinks  he  may  win 
the  game,  he  intimates  his  willingness  to  become  Ombre 
by  the  formula,  "  I  ask  leave,"  or  "  I  will  play." 

Before,  however,  he  obtains  the  leave  desired,  the  plaver 
to  his  right,  B,  has  the  option  whether  he  will  take  Omore 
on  a  more  restricted  condition,  t.  e.,  without  discarding ;  or, 
as  it  is  technicallv  termed,  sans  prendre*  If  he  wul,  he 
says  so.  And  if  the  elder  hand.  A,  then  chooses  to  play 
sans  prendre,  he  has  the  preference  ;  if  not,  the  other  claim- 
ant, B,  becomes  Ombre. 

If  B  does  not  choose  to  play  sans  prendre,  he  says,  "  I 
pass,"  and  the  same  privilege  goes  on  to  C.  If  both  B  and 
C  pass,  A  becomes  Ombre.  If  the  elder  hand  choose  to 
play  sans  prendre,  he  must  say  so  on  first  looking  at  his 
cards,  when  he  becomes  Ombre  without  Question ;  he  can- 
not play  sans  prendre  after  having  asked  leave. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  eider  hand  does  not 
like  the  look  of  his  cards,  and  is  not  inclined  to  take 
Ombre.  He  then  says,  "  I  pass,"  and  the  option  goes  to 
B.  If  he  asks  leave,  C  may  offer  sans  prendre,  and  the 
same  process  is  gone  through  as  before  named ;  B  having 
the  preference,  u  he  choose  to  claim  it  on  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

If  no  one  is  inclined  to  be  Ombre,  t.  e.,  if  all  three  "  pass," 
the  game  is  not  played,  but  the  parties  go  on  to  the  next 
deal,  which  is  taken  by  the  player  to  the  right  of  the 
former  one. 

DISCARDING. 

^  When  the  Ombre  is  appointed,  if  he  does  not  play  sans 
prendre,  he  is  at  liberty  to  discard  from  his  hand  any  num- 
ber of  cards  he  chooses,  and  to  substitute  for  them  an 
equal  number  taken  from  the  top  of  the  stock. 

Ailer  Ombre  has  discarded,  the  player  to  his  right  may 
discard  and  take  in,  in  like  manner,  and  after  him  the 
third  player. 

Each  discard  is  of  course  concealed  from  the  other 
players. 

If  any  cards  are  ultimately  left  in  the  stock,  the  last  dis- 
carder  (as  at  Piquet)  may  look  at  them,  and  after  him  the 
two  other  players.  But  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  them, 
they  must  remain  concealed  from  all. 
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THE   PLAT. 

The  play  for  tricks  then  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Whist,  except  that  it  goes  round  the  contrary  way,  the 
party  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  leading  to  the  first  trick. 
The  following  suit,  trumping,  etc.,  are  precisely  like  Whist, 
except  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  three  Mats,  which,  as  al- 
ready explained,  need  not  be  played  to  smaller  trumps  led. 

The  Ombre  has  to  play  against  the  two  others,  who  have 
a  combined  interest  in  opposing  him.  They  must  therefore 
play  on  some  sort  of  system,  so  as  to  use  their  forces  to  the 
oest  advantage,  and  some  rules  on  this  point  will  be  given 
hereafter.  It  is  best  for  their  interests  that  they  should 
not  be  equally  strone,  but  that  one  opponent  should  be 
much  stronger  than  the  other,  and  s  ould  take  the  princi-  i 
pal  conduct  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ombre,  the  other  do- 
ing little  or  nothing.  According  to  some  modes  of  play, 
used  in  Spain,  this  is  arranged  openly  before  the  discard, 
the  strong  opponent  being  called  the  Contra  Ombre  and 
the  weak  one  the  Companion,  But  in  the  English  came 
this  is  not  the  custom,  the  respective  parts  being  only  re- 
vealed by  the  play. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  privilege  allowed.  If  the 
strong  opponent  has  already  played  the  winning  card  of  a 
commenced  trick,  and  the  other  opponent  is  last  player,  the 
former  can  advise  the  latter  not  to  win  it,  the  division  of 
the  tricks  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
defence. 

The  play  may  have  eitlier  of  three  results :  — 

1.  Ombre  may  fulfil  his  undertaking  to  get  more  tricks 
than  either  of  the  other  players,  thus  winning  the  game. 
Or, 

2.  One  of  the  other  players  may  win  the  game,  gaining 
the  larg^t  number  of  tncks ;  this  is  called  Codille.     Or, 

8.  The  game  may  be  drawn,  by  Ombre  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful opponent  both  getting  the  same  number,  or  by  the 
parties  getting  three  tricks  each.  In  this  case  no  one 
wins ;  but  the  Ombre,  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  undertak- 
ing, is  obliged  to  make  a  forfeit  to  the  pool,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

THE   VOLE. 

If  Ombre  makes  the  first  five  tricks  (which  ensures  him 
the  game),  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  go  on  playing,  with  the 
intention  of  gaining,  if  he  can,  the  whole  nine  (called  the 
Vole),  ThU  is  a  separate  speculation  on  his  part.  After 
announcing  his  intention,  the  opponents  have  the  liberty  to 
show  each  other  their  hands,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
defeat  Ombre's  design. 

PAYMENTS. 

We  now  come  to  the  effect  of  the  play  in  gains  or  forfeits. 
The  arrangement  of  these  is  very  variable,  depending  on 
the  customs  in  difierent  places,  and  on  the  fancy  of  the 
players,  who  may  arrange  beforehand  any  system  or 
amounts  they  think  fit. 

The  system  of  payments  described  in  the  *^  Complete 
Gamester  "  appears  very  complicated,  so  much  so  that  one 
could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  adopted  by  persons  learning 
the  game  afresh  in  the  present  day.  We  shall  therefore 
venture  to  simplify  it  materially,  and  to  describe  a  plan 
which,  while  it  retains  all  the  essential  features  of  Pope's 
time,  will  be  found  so  easy  and  simple  as  to  offer  no  difB- 
culty  to  the  learner  or  embarra!>sment  to  the  player. 

The  game  is  played  with  counters,  which  should  be  of 
difierent  kinds,  analogous  to  coins ;  and  which  will  repre- 
sent different  proportional  values  as  at  ordinary  round 
games.  For  domestic  play,  the  simple  counter  may  be 
worth  a  pennv,  and  the  larger  ones  may  represent  six- 
pences and  shillings.  Each  player  is  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tain number,  say  five  or  ten  shillings'  worth,  which  he 
keeps  in  a  little  tray  before  him.  There  should  also  be 
provided  a  larger  tray  for  the  pool. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  play  each  player  puts  three 
counters  into  the  pool,  the  tray  being  then  pUced  on  the 
right  of  the  dealer. 


If  there  is  no  Ombre  that  deal— i.e.,  If  every  player 
passes  —  the  three  players  each  add  one  counter  to  the 
pool,  and  the  tray  passes  on  to  the  right  of  the  next  dealer, 
the  stake  for  the  next  game  being  thus  increaaed  from  nine 
to  twelve ;  thus,  for  every  time  of  passing  three  connten 
are  added  to  the  stake. 

The  stake  played  for  is  whatever  the  pool  may  happen 
to  contain. 

If  Ombre  wins,  he  empties  the  pool. 

If  the  game  is  drawn  (by  Ombre  getting  the  same  num- 
ber of  tricks  as  his  most  successful  opponent),  Ombre  Ihr- 
feits  to  the  pool  a  sum  equal  to  that  already  in  it,  th« 
doubling  the  stake  for  the  next  game. 

If  Codille  is  won  by  one  opponent  getting  the  ipajoritf 
of  tricks.  Ombre  pays  to  that  opponent  the  same  sum  as  n 
in  the  pool,  the  pool  itself  remaining  untouched,  and  stand- 
ing over  to  the  next  game. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  every  case,  except  who 
Ombre  wins,  there  is  something  left  in  the  pool,  to  be  re- 
served for  the  next  deal. 

After  a  drawn  game,  or  a  Codille,  the  players  each  ud 
one  counter  to  the  pool  before  the  next  deal ;  but  whenenr 
the  pool  is  emptied,  by  Ombre  winning,  they  subscribe 
each  three  counters,  to  form  a  new  pool. 

There  are  certain  other  transactions,  independent  of  tk 
ordinary  stake,  as  follows  :  — 

Supposing  the  Ombre  holds  all  three  Mats ;  if  he  wna 
each  of  the  opponents  pays  him  three  counters.  If  iJk 
game  is  drawn,  he  puts  six  into  the  pool;  if  he  loses  Co- 
dille, he  pays  three  to  each  opponent. 

Supposing  Ombre  plays  sans  prendrefhe  receives  or  pw 
the  same  extra  sums  as  described  for  the  three  Mats. 

If  he  plays  for  the  Vole  and  wins  it,  he  receires  Ini 
each  opponent  half  the  amount  in  the  pool ;  if  he  dy^ 
win,  he  pays  each  an  equal  sum.  (This  is  quite  ip«P* 
dent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  tran«M!tiooi » 

the  game.)  . 

It  any  player  revokes,  or  plays  with  more  or  less  t» 
nine  cards,  or  exposes  a  card  in  discanding  or  taking 
he  must  at  once  forfeit  to  the  pool  three  counters,  w* 
go  to  increase  the  stake  for  that  game ;  it  being  an^^T^ 
that  the  stake  played  for  each  deal  (and  taken  by  WJ 
if  he  wins)  is  the  amount  in  the  pool  at  the  end  of  V 
hand,  whatever  it  may  be. 

RULES   AND  LAWS. 

It  would  take  us  beyond  our  limits  to  giTe  any  eiiajj 
rules  for  play,  or  laws  of  the  game.  Thejr  may  bod>te> 
duced    sufficiently  well   from  Whist,  with  easy  moml* 

tionS.  ^%rri.  Ml  Wl 

A  player  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Whist  will  » 
but  little  difficulty,  after  a  little  practice,  in  idaptinj"* 
knowledge  to  the  play  of  Ombre,  the  problems  m^jJJ 
tions  being  very  similar ;  and  the  aptitude  thus  scqjr* 
will  be  far  more  valuable  and  more  firmly  impresw  ■ 
the  mind,  than  if  it  were  the  result  of  rules  and  Abfd0\ 

for  the  special  game.  ,  .    j«i 

Beginners  are  a  little  puzzled  at  first  to  determine^ 
they  should  play,  and  when  they  should  pass.    The* 
general  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  that  three  tncb  cwJJ 
and  a  chance  of  a  fourth  will  justify  an  "  i^>k*Ieft^  fJ!?! 
or  two  additional  tricks  may  be  exuected  from  thedg^ 
To  justify  playing  sans  prendre  (where  there  is  nottii| 
hope  for  beyond  what  is  in  the  hand),  there  sbooW  JV 
not  five  tricks  certain,  at  least  four  certain,  and  a  ff 
chance  of  the  fifth.    A  renounce  with  several  imaU  U 
is  very  favorable  for  a  sans  prendre,  as. the  opponenM 
likely  to  have  several  of  the- suit,  and  therefore  one*" 
tricks  by  trumping  are  nearly  certain.  .     ,    ,^] 

It  is  not  always  good  play  for  Ombre  to  begin  «y| 
incr  trumps,  unless  he  has  overpowering  strength  is^" 
and  has  good  cards  to  bring  in  after  the  opponmts  tr 
are  drawn.    He  may  often  steal  more  tncks  by 
them  up,  particularly  if  a  tenace  op  a  goardad  set 

among  them.  *     •     .  .-.i 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  game  for  bsgin«»' 
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that  for  which  WhUt  afibrds  the  least  analogyi  is  the  play 
of  the  opponents.  They  are  both  interestea  in  opposing 
Ombre,  but  their  interests  are  not  identical,  nor  is  the  play 
of  the  two  alike.  The  best  chance  for  Ombre  is  when  the 
remaining  strength  is  pretty  equally  divided  in  the  two  op- 
posing hands :  bis  worst  chance  is,  when  the  strength  is 
concentrated  in  the  hand  i>f  one  opponent.  Hence  £e  ad- 
versaries should  aim  at  the  latter  condition,  which  is  ac- 
complished as  follows :  — 

After  Ombre  has  discarded,  the  player  to  his  right 
(whose  turn  to  discard  comes  next)  should  carefully  exam- 
ine his  hand  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  likely  to  be  the 
stronger  or  the  weaker  opponent,  and  he  should  regulate 
his  discard  accordingly.  If,  for  example,  he  has  a  proba- 
bility of  making  three  or  four  tricks,  he  is  so  strong  that 
he  should  discard  as  amply  as  possible,  throwing  away 
everything  except  trumps  and  kings.  The  third  player 
will  then  easily  infer  from  this  where  the  strength  lies,  and 
will  make  up  his  mind  to  his  subordinate  position. 

But  if  the  discarder  afler  the  Ombre  find  his  hand  weak, 
he  should  not  attempt  to  strengthen  it  by  taking  in  many 
cards,  but  should  leave  a  good  number,  five  or  six  at  least, 
for  the  person  who  is  to  follow  him,  so  as  to  enable  the  lat- 
ter to  get  as  much  strength  as  possible,  and  to  assume  the 
chief  part  in  the  opposition. 

The  interest  of  the  strong  opponent  is,  of  course,  to  make 
as  many  tricks  as  possible ;  first,  in  order  to  prevent  Om- 
bre from  winning,  and  secondly,  to  win  Codille  if  he  can. 

The  interest  of  the  weak  opponent  is  somewhat  different. 
He  cannot  win  Codille,  and  tne  most  advantageous  thing 
for  him  is  to  get  the  game  drawriy  which  doubles  the  stakes 
for  the  next  deal.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  win 
either  one  trick,  or  three ;  he  must  especially  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, making  two,  as  this  not  only  renders  a  drawn  game 
impossible,  but  enables  Ombre  to  win  with  four  tricks. 

It  is  often  a  clever  stroke  of  play  in  Ombre  to  make  the 
weak  opponent  win  a  second  trick ;  and  hence,  rather  than 
ran  the  risk  of  this,  the  latter  ought  to  throw  away  good 
cards. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  opponents  have  a  cer- 
tain privilege  in  regard  to  the  double  winning  of  tricks ; 
for  example,  if  the  strong  opponent  and  the  Ombre  have 
both  played,  and  the  former  nas  already  won  the  trick,  he 
can  advise  the  third  player  (who  is  the  weak  opponent) 
not  to  win  it  over  him  if  he  tnink  it  necessary  to  the  de- 
:fence  that  the  trick  should  remain  with  him.  Ue  must  not, 
however,  abuse  this  privilege  by  trying  to  win  Codille  by 
this  means  ;  if  he  does,  the  third  player  has  a  perfect  right 
to  act  in  defiance  of  his  request.  For  example,  suppose 
Ombre  has   made  four  tricks,  and  the  strong  opponent 

«,  and  that  the  latter  wishes  to  get  two  more,  tnereby 

ning  Codille,  the  weak  opponent  will  be  perfectly  justi- 

in  winning  one  of  them  from  the  strong  if  he  can,  in 

,er  to  draw  the  game. 

EXAMPLE   OF    A   GAME. 

We  may  now  give  an  example  of  a  game  at  Ombre,  and 
e  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  one  described  by  Pope, 
nd  show  how  it  complies   with  the  foregoing  account. 
"*  ere  are  many  particulars  which  the  poet  has  not  named, 
d  these  we  must  supply  as  well  as  we  can. 
The  three  players  are  Belinda,  the  Baron,  and  another 
adventurous  Knight,"  whose  name  is  not  mentioned ;  he 
but  a  cipher  in  the  play,  but  he  must  have  a  distinguish- 
g  appellation,  and  we  will  call  him  Sir  Anonym,     The 
Br  deals,  Belinda  sits  on  his  riorht,  being  elder  hand,  and 
Baron  is  on  the  ri$rht  hand  of  Belinda. 
We  will  suppose  the  following  to  be  the  hand  originally 
"t:  — 


BELINDA. 

Spadille 
Basto 

Two  of  Spades 
King  of  Clubs 

Five  of  Hearts 


THE  BARON. 

Knave  of  Spades 
Seven  of  Spades 
Five  of  Spades 
Four  of  Spades 
King  of  Diamonds 


Five  of  Clubs 
Three  of  Clubs 
Two  of  Diamonds 
Three  of  Diamonds 


Seven  of  Hearts 
Four  of  Clubs 
Two  of  Clubs 
Four  of  Diamonds 


Six  of  Spades 
Three  or  Spades 
Knave  of  Clubs 
Seven  of  Clubs 
Knave  of  Hearts 


SIR   ANONYM. 

Six  of  Hearts 
Four  of  Hearts 
Three  of  Hearts 
Two  of  Hearts 


Belinda,  ''reviewing  her  force  with  care,"  finds  three 
Mats  and  a  king,  wnich  justify  her  in  askine  leave. 
Neither  of  the  others  being  in  a  position  to  play  saM 
prendre,  they  both  pass,  on  which  she  says,  "  Let  spades  be 
trumps,*'  and  proceeds  to  discard  the  five  cards  below  the 
line,  taking  in  five  from  the  top  of  the  stock. 

The  Baron,  having  next  to  discard,  finds  himself  with 
four  trumps  and  a  king,  which  justify  him  in  laying  claim 
to  the  part  of  strongest  opponent;  he  therefore  discards  the 
other  four  cards,  and  takes  others  in  their  place.  The  third 
player,  finding  his  hand  so  bad,  knows  he  must  be  the 
weaker  opponent ;  but  he  oug^t  to  make  one  trick,  if  pos- 
sible, and  having  already  a  renounce  in  Diamonds,  and  two 
small  trumps,  his  best  chance  of  one  trick  will  be  to  keep 
his  hand  as  it  is,  rather  than  by  discarding,  to  run  the  risk 
of  spoiling  his  renounce.  He  therefore  does  not  discard  at 
alL 

The  hands,  as  rearranged  afler  the  discards,  come  out  as 
follows :  — 


BELINDA. 

Spadille 

Two  of  Spades  (Manille) 

Basto 

King  of  Spades 

King  of  Clubs 

King  of  Hearts 

Queen  of  Hearts 

Seven  of  Diamonds 

Six  of  Diamonds 


THE   BARON. 

Queen  of  Spades 
Knave  of  Spades 
Seven  of  Spades 
Five  of  Spades 
Four  of  Spades 
King  of  Diamonds 
Queen  of  Diamonds 
Knave  of  Diamonds 
Ace  of  Hearts 


SIR  ANONYM. 

Six  of  Spades  Six  of  Hearts     , 

Three  ot  Spades  Four  of  Hearts 

Knave  of  Clubs  Three  of  Hearts 

Seven  of  Clubs  Two  of  Hearts 
Knave  of  Hearts 

Belinda's  is  a  very  fine  hand,  and  she  might  fairly  ex- 
pect to  win.  The  Baron's  also  is  a  good  hand,  and  he 
would  hope  to  win  Codille.  It  is  Belinda's  lead,  and  hop- 
ing the  trumps  may  be  equally  divided,  she  resolves  to  lead 
out  the  Mats  to  draw  them.  The  play  is  then  as  follows ; 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  compare  our  prosaic 
description  with  Pope's  poetical  one,  we  have  marked  the 
number  of  each  trick  over  the  corresponding  lines  in  the 
extract. 

TRICK    I. 

Belinda  leads  Spadille,  the  Baron  plays  the  four,  and 
Sir  Anonym  the  three,  of  Spades. 

TRICK    II. 

Belinda  leads  Manille,  Baron  follows  with  the  five,  and 
Sir  Anonym  with  the  six,  of  Spades. 

TRICK    III. 

Belinda  leads  Basto,  the  Baron  plays  the  seven  of  Spades, 
and  the  third  player  throws  away  anything,  say  the  seven 
of  Clubs. 

TRICK    IV. 

Belinda  leads  the  King  of  Spades,  the  Baron  plays  his 
Knave,  and  Sir  Anonym  (according  to  Pope)  the  Knave  of 
Clubs  or  «*  Pam." 

Belinda  must  now  be  getting  anxious.  She  has  made 
her  four  certain  tricks,  and  one  more  will  win  her  the 
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Sbe  knows  tlie  B»roii  has  ooe  trump  remaining, 
one   of  her  Kings  makes  (bj  hiihaTing  one  of  tbe 
rait)  it  is  BQlBcient.    It  is  immateiial  which  she  leads,  and 
>he  tries  ihe  Club. 
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Belinda  leads  the  King  of  Clubs ;  the  Baron,  having  none, 
trumps  it  with  the  Queen  of  Spades;  third  placer  aovtbing. 

The  Baron  is  now  In  luck,  having  brougbt  in  bis  fine 
suit  ofDiaraonds,  which  he  accordingly  pbys  out. 


The  Baroo  leads  the  King  of  Diamonds,  Belinda  plajrs 


The  Baron  plays  the  Queen  of  Diamouds,  Belinda  the 


The  Baron  leads  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  Belinda 
throws  away  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

She  now  has  real  cause  for  alarm,  and  her  state  of  mind 
ii  admirably  depicted  in  the  poem.  She  is  certainly  "in 
the  jaws  of  ruin  and  Codille,*'  for  if  the  Baron's  last  card 
is,  «■  it  well  may  be,  another  Diamond,  she  is  lost.  How- 
ever, it  proves  not  to  be  so. 


The  Rarou  leads  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  which  Belinda  takes 
with  the  King,  and  mnking  the  fifth  trick,  wins  the  game 
with  great  jubilee. 

The  result  of  this  will  be,  that  Belinda  empties  the  pool, 
and  ia  mnreover  paid  the  three  counters  ((ruineaa,  probably, 
iu  a  royal  palace)  for  the  Mats  by  each  of  the  Knights, 
over  whom  she  has  gained  the  victory. 

Tliia  game  is  a  simple  one,  requiring  no  skill  to  play, 
and  is  merely  interesting  on  account  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription. Such  of  our  remlera  as  will  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  game  and  practice  it  a  little,  will  soon  experience 
hands  of  much  more  real  interest ;  and  we  venture  to  assure 
them  that  the  trouble  they  may  devote  to  learning"  Pope's 
Game  of  Ombre,"  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  p  easure  of 
adding  a  new  and  most  intellectual  diversion  to  the 
■musemcDti  of  their  Christmas  evening!>. 


THE  "GREAT  WOELD"  IN  FRANCE. 


The  bells  of  Ste.  Rosemonde  are  ringing  out  a  New 
Year's  carol,  troops  of  housewives  on  their  way  to  market 
are  turning  aside  into  the  churches  to  begin  the  twelve- 
month propitiously  with  an  early  mass ;  the  toy-shops, 
flower-Kbops,  and  the  sfaopi  of  the  four  rival  princes  of  the 
bonbon  trade,  Siraudin,  Boiasier,  Guerre,  and  JuUien,  are 
Open  and  active  in  despite  of  the  fog ;  commission  naires  in 
hlne  velveteen  are  hurriedly  crossing  one  another  on  the 
pavements  with  parcels  corded  by  ribbons,  pink,  blue,  and 
violet;  evei^where,  from  crowded  wine- shops,  cab-stands, 
omnibus  offices,  and  tpbacco  bureanx  resounds  the  cheery 
wish,  "  Je  vous  la  souhaite  bonne  et  heureuae ; "  and  Paris 
ID  short  is  waking  to 'the  smiles  and  bustle  of  its  jiayest 
holiday,  when  Aristifie,  the  discreet  aervant  of  M.  Pi- 
■tache,  glides  on  tiptoe  into  th?  room  where  his  master  is 
reclining  under  a  gilt  canopy  with  majestic  bed-curtains 
of  crimson  satin,  and  murmurn  :  "  I  have  the  bonor  to  wish 
-  toMonsieura tiappy  year;  and  the  concierge,  the  postman, 
and  the  newspaper-carrier  atl  beg  me  to  convey  to  Mon- 
rieur  their  most  respectful  snlutntions."  After  which 
•peech  Aristide  lays  by  M.  Pistache's  bedside  two  oranges 
In  silver  paper,  giits  of  the  concierge ;  a  one-sou  almanac, 


;  ud  a  circular  o 


hom^e  0  ^ 

gratifying  compliment  of  the  newspaper-carrier. 

M.  Pistache  does  not  eat  oranges  between  his  repastt, 
and  he  would  not  aUTront  walls  papered  by  the  moct  diftiB- 
guished  upholsterer  in  Paris  by  hanging  thereon  a  one-wa 
almanac  ;  but  he  appears  much  touched  by  thete  lereral 
tributes  from  loyal  dependants,  and  turning  to  a  Senes 
vide-poche  beside  him.  hn^s  a  bundle  of  blue  bank-aotM 
prepared  ovcr-niftht  for  theoccaMon:  '■  My  tbnnka  to  tbt 
concierge.  A ristide,  and  these  forty  firanca;  this  napoleaa 
between  the  postman  and  the  carrier,  and  these  two  notes 
for  yourself.  No  thanks,  1  beg ;  yon  have  served  m* 
faithfully ; "  and  M.  Pistache,  with  the  condescending 
gesture  of  a  master  just  in  all  his  works,  prepares  la  rise. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  hour  he  receives  good  wishes  oo 
paper  more  or  less  creamy,  from  the  washerwonuu,  the 
Auvergnat  who  brinn  him  wood  and  cotU,  the  scavengen 
who  sweep  the  roadway  opposite  his  lodgings,  Ihe  box- 
openers  of  the  Itoliens  and  Grand  Opera,  the  latter  piteon 
from  having  been  burned  out  of  employment  during  tin 
twelvemonth,  the  two  "  whips  "  of  the  ChsntiUy  bonndi, 
and  a  variety  of  other  affectionate  perions  to  the  nnmbo' 
of  a  dozen  more,  so  that  before  his  shaving  is  over  H. 
Pistache  has  parted  with  about  tour  hundred  francs'  wortl 
of  seaaonnble  acknowledgments.  But  this  ia  nothing 
a  mere  laying  of  the  dust  for  the  achievements  which  ■ 
to  crown  the  day. 

In  the  smart  drawing-room  which  adjoins  M.  Flstacbe) 
bedchamber  the  table  groans  under  an  assortment  of  bM- 
bon  boxes,  toys,  gifl-books,  and  costly  nick-nacks  pil«d  ■ 
foot  high,  .all  of  which  will  have  to  he  diatributed  befn 
nightfall  if  M.  Pistache  would  retun  during  the  year  tri 
the  reputation  for  "savoir  vivre "  and  gallantry  wlU 
shone  like  a  halo  above  his  head  throutihout  the  year  19^ 
Now,  we  took  leave  to  observe  in  a  former  paper  thil  It 
Pistai'he's  income  was  £800,  and  if  we  test  this  bud^  h 
the  ordinary  expensea  of  a  Parisian  bachelor  of  distUKtb 
we  obtain  these  fii:ures ;  I>odging  (entresol  near  the  Chsif 
Klysi^es),  £|00;  firing,  £»0;  lighting,  £]0;  washing,  £l 
rates  and  taxes.  £'25 ;  morning  chocolate  M  home,  £* 
breakfast  and  dinner  by  abonnement  at  a  crack  restaonft 
£120;  dress  (by  yearly  subscription  to  a  "  Great  WorM' 
tailor,  on  principles  we  may  explain  ioue  other  day),  f' 
servant,  £70;  club,  £12;  newspapers  an^  books,  £lO;tMl 
£447.  There  remain  then  £3a3  for  gloves,  hats,  cabi,i~ 
tres,  and  the  thouaand  items  of  pocket  mtmev,  which  it  i 
large  sum  aa  times  go;  but  whatshall  be  taid  of  it  whfaSB 
Year's  "dtrcrnes"  saddle  it  with  an  impoM  of  sobb  ' 
like  £100?  The  rcailer  may,  perhapa,  fancy  K.fif 
seeking  out  a  lonely  avenue  of  the  Bow  de  Baalogne  I. 
approaches  of  the  New  Year,  and  shrieking  out  tit  ^ 
spair  to  the  winds  at  a  custom  more  grinding  than  iheCv' 
Juggernaut.  But  this  would  be  an  erroneous  fancy.  Bl 
man  whose  sorry  soul  winces  at  the  Jour  de  t'An  i>'* 
mean  bourgeois  of  the  Marala  quartier,  the  underpaiddd 
the  half-pay  line  captain,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  grov*! 
folk  who.  finding  it  a  grievous  business  to  make  tk  M^ 
ends  meet,  have  no  ambition  to  seem  richer  thaa  fljlf 
really  are  —  these  are  the  persons  whose  unmanly 
mas  give  that  Recording  Angel  of  Sterne's  snch  alMtfJ 
troul^e  in  the  four  days  from  St  Sylvester's  feiftV 
Genevieve's.  But  in  the  "  Great  World  "  which  It 
stache  adorns,  ^trennea  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  i 
of  the  generosity,  good  taste,  and  inventire  wit  which 
be  the  appanage  of  every  Frenchman,  and  M. 
would  not  have  them  done  away  with  fbr  the  world. 
if  the  practice  costs  money?  —  so  does  eveiytliinEM 
having,  from  a  aong  to  a  tnifBe,  cost  money.  And  W^l 
off  the  expenditure  of  a  few  score  of  miserable 
againat  the  unbounded  satisfaction  which  vanity  deiii 
bestowal  of  gifts  grandly  purchased  and  amilindy  (W 
M.  Pistache  making  out  his  list  of  New  Yeai^t  pii^ 
the  middle  of  December  was  a  happiermnn  than  B«^ 
Guibert  trying  on  his  new  cardinal's  hat.  Ther«  ii** 
house  where  M.  PisUche  has  dined  In  ISIS  bni  viHt*] 
box  of  sugar-plums  for  its  hostesa.  llie  gift-bw^  ■. 
table  are  for  the  boys  of  the 
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rabbits  and  Puncbes  for  tbe  tender  infants  who  have 
squealed  at  M.  Pistache's  moustaches,  the  dolls  and  doll 
trousseaux  for  the  well- dressed  little  girls  —  one  of  whom 
will  perhaps  become  Mme.  Pistache  at  some  distant  day, 
when,  having  few  teeth  and  little  hair  lefl,  our  friend  con- 
siders himself  qualified  for  matrimony.  Then  look  at  yon- 
der columns  of  five  and  ten  franc  pieces,  and  consider  that 
diflferent  footmen  and  majordomos  who  are  to  pocket  them 
will  bless  M.  Pistache  in  the  servants'  hall,  call  out  his 
name  as  De  Pistache,  perhaps  Count  Pistache,  when  he 
comes  visiting,  and  wrap  him  up  when  he  goes  away  on 
ball  nights  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  theirs.  Perhaps  the 
custom  which  obliges  M.  Pistache  to  give  a  few  tokens  of 
esteem  to  men  friends  —  a  revolver  to  one,  a  pocket-book 
to  a  second,  a  box  of  cigars  to  a  third  — is  less  defensible 
than  the  usage  from  which  ladies  and  children  are  the 
gainers ;  but  even  this  has  its  compensation,  for  it  will  ena- 
ble M.  Pistache  to  offer  his  good  friend,  the  Duke  de  Sang- 
bleu,  a  remarkable  riding  whip,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
a  ring  with  a  gracious  motto.  But  where  the  triumph  of 
the  *'  ^trennes  "  system  becomes  most  fully  revealed  is  in 
the  case  of  that  towering  fabric  of  velvet,  gold  cord,  ivory, 
and  Valenciennes  lace,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
M.  Pistache's  table.  This  beautiful  structure,  which  cost 
about  fifteen  guineas,  holds  of  sweatmeats  some  two  quarts, 
and  will  be  presented  to  Mme.  de  Roseth^  along  with  a 
Havana  puppy,  who  has  been  yelping  in  M.  Pistache's 
antechamber  all  night.  Mme.  de  Rosethd  is  a  lady  whom 
M.  Pistache  much  worships,  and  the  verses  which  envelop 
the  sweetmeats,  as  also  the  madrigal  {{raven  on  the  silver 
collar  of  the  dog,  will  apprise  her  of  this  romantic  fact. 
Call  "^trennes"  a  ruinous  custom  after  this  1  Why,  M. 
Pistache  asserts  it  is  a  glorious  custom.  Setting  out  for 
his  visits  *at  mid-day  in  a  hired  brougham  packed  close 
with  all  the  sweetmeats,  dolls,  toys,  books,  revolvers,  and 
cigars,  and  holding  the  Havana  puppy  on  his  knees,  M. 
Pistache  is  like  a  second  C»sar  starting  with  his  baggage 
for  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 

Grood  luck  to  him !     And  now  a  glance  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question.    We  do  not  mean  at  the  objections  to  the 
"  etrennes  "  custom  —  for,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  there 
are  none  —  but  a  glance  at  Mme.  de  Roseth^,  who  is  to 
receive  the  dog«  the  sugar-pluins,  and  the  verses  of  gallant 
M.  Pistache.    Mme.  de  Roseth^  is  one  of  those  ladies  of 
the  Parisian  "  Great  World  "  who  have  the  tact  to  raise 
up  a  sighing  train  of  admirers,  and  to  leave  them  sighing 
for  the  greater  honor  and  peace  of  mind  of  M.  de  Roseth^. 
8he  is  not  one  of  those  little  ladies  of  the  Imperial  era 
who  danced  lightly  with  the  high-heeled  boots  over  preju- 
dices, principles,  and  even  propriety.     She  sets  the  fash- 
ions, does  not  copy  them  from  third-rate  actresses.     She 
is  charitable  —  not  always  in  her  remarks  concerning  the 
ladies  her  rivals  --  but  towards  such  well-thinking  paupers 
AS  the  parish  priest  recommends;  and  she  embroiders 
TTipltarcloths  for  ner  village  church  in  her  spare  moments. 
f  me.  de  Rosethd  visits  at  the  archbishopric  ;  is  on  Mme. 
e   MacMahon's  Friday  list  of  intimates;  has  M.  Louis 
''euillot  to  dinner  when  she  can  get  him;  attends  the 
■  ^Atre  Fran9ais  every  Tuesday,  and  suffers  none  other 
n  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  and  M.  Jules  Sandeau's  novels 
lie  on  her  table.  When  she  goes  to  the  Bouffes,  the  Vari- 
%6s,  or  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  Mme.  de  Boseth^  sits  in  a 
ftf  grilleey  And  she  professes  never  to  have  seen  the  inside 
the  Palais  Royal,  though  she  is  silent  on  this  topic  when 
confessor  is  present    Mme.  de  Roseth^'s  language  is 
as  Mme.  de  Stael's  Corinne  might  have  spokep,  and 
de  Chateaubriand  have  admired.     There  are  no  An- 
icanisms  in  it,  and  no  abbreviations,  for  Mme.  de  Rose- 
never  misses  a  reception  at  the  Acaddmie  Fran^ais, 
thinks  M.  de  Vieil-Uastel  a  much  finer  writer  than  M. 
ond  About.     If  worthy  Brantdme  were  still  on  earth, 
would  class  Mme.  de  Rosethd  among  his  *'  grandes  et 
honnestes  dames,"  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  a  grande 
t  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  one  of  those  whom  M.  Ar- 
e  Houssaye  dignifies  by  that  name.     On  New  Year's 
y  the  Hotel  Roseth^  overflows  with  streams  of  visitors 
twelve  o'clock  till  loog  past  dusk.    Think,  that  scan- 


dal, which  visits  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  now  and  then 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  lesser  quarters,  has  never 
touched  Mme.  de  Rosethd  with  even  a  stray  feather  of  its 
red  wings,  so  that  people  come  to  bow  to  her  as  to  a  social 
divinity  who  has  a  rignt  to  public  reverence.  And  all  the. 
worshippers  bring  sacrifices  of  sweetmeats  with  them  till 
tables,  cniffonni^res,  and  even  chairs  are  encumbered  with 
boxes  each  more  gaudy  than  its  fellows.  It  becomes  at 
last  a  very  riot  of  gifts.  M.  de  Roseth^  stands  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  a  fire  of  beech  logs  behind  him,  and  greets 
the  donors,  half  of  whom  he  does  not  know,  with  a  girave 
courtesy  as  if  he  were  pontifically  giving  them  his  bless- 
ing; Mme.  de  Roseth^  sits  on  a  sofa,  smiles  radiantly, 
gives  her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  such  adorers  as  the  Duke 
de  Sangbleu,  and  finds  by  some  miraculous  ingenuity,  all 
her  own,  a  new  formula  of  greeting  for  every  fresh  comer. 
When  M.  Pistache  arrives  he  feels  as  if  he  had  got  sud- 
denly into  the  sunniest  groves  of  the  seventh  heaven,  on 
beholding  Mme.  de  Roseth^  take  his  Havana  dog  in  her 
lap,  and  cover  him  with  embraces.  How  M.  Pistache 
wishes  he  were  that*  dog,  but  he  has  the  consolation  of 
reflecting  that  the  touching  verses  in  that  amazing  two- 
quart  box  of  his,  which  it  takes  a  footman  for  itself  to 
carry  in,  may  perhaps  some  day  put  him  on  a  footinz  al- 
most as  favored  as  the  pup's.  Alas !  poor  M.  Pistache,  a 
lady,  hpwever  grande  et  honneste,  cannot  eat  all  these  sweet- 
meats herself,  not  even  if  her  best  friends  help  her ;  so, 
like  other  ladies  of  the  "  Great  World,"  Mme.  oe  Roseth^ 
makes  it  a  pious  habit  to  give  away  nine  tenths  of  her 
bonbons  to  children's  hospitals  or  girls'  schools.  That 
unique  casket,  which  was  the  glory  of  M.  Siraudin's  shop, 
which  stirred  up  in  M.  Pistache's  pulse  so  many  a  hopeful 
throb  and  cost  him  fifteen  guineas  in  money,  will  be  given 
as  a  prize  to  the  best-conducted  young  lady  at  the  school 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  St.  Denis.  And  the  young 
lady  will  use  the  casket,  when  empty,  as  a  workbox,  and 
by  and  by  as  a  receptacle  for  the  love-letters  sent  her  by 
an  honest  lieutenant  sprung  from  the  ranks  and  in  no  wise 
connected  with  the  "  Great  World."  As  to  the  verses,  the 
lady  superior  of  St  Denis  will  carefully  extract  them,  and 
bum  them  as  literature  at  once  profane  and  frivolous. 
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FROM     THE     RUSSIAN     OF      ALEXANDER      8EROUEVITOH 

P0U8HKIN. 


I. 

We  were  quartered  at .     The  daily  routine  of  an 

ofiicer  in  the  army  is  not  unknown.  Drills  and  the  riding- 
school  in  the  morning ;  dinner  at  the  commandant's  quar- 
ters or  in  a  Jewish  eating-house,  and  cards  and  punch  in 
the  evening,  constitute  the  day's  work.     There  was  no 

society  at ,  nor  were  there  any  marriageable  girls ;  we 

used  to  meet  at  each  other's  rooms,  where  only  men  in  uni- 
form were  to  be  seen. 

One  civilian,  however,  was  admitted  within  our  circle. 
He  might  have  reached  the  age  of  five-and-thirty,  and  we 
therefore  looked  upon  him  as  being  greatlv  our  senior  in 
years.  His  large  experience  secured  to  him  a  certain 
amount  of  deference,  and  his  usual  moroseness,  his  stem 
and  sarcastic  disposition,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  our  youthful  ima^nations.  His  past  career  seemed 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Though  bearing  a  foreign  name,  he 
was  apparently  a  Russian.  He  had  served  at  one  time  in 
the  hussars,  and  had  even  been  fortunate  in  professional 
advancement;  none  of  us  knew  the  reason  why  he  had 
retired  from  the  service  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  this 
wretched  neighborhood,  where  he  lived  penuriously,  and 
yet  extravagantly ;  he  invariably  went  out  on  foot,  and  he 
was  always  seen  in  a  black  surtout  the  worse  for  wear,  but 

>  The  readtr  will  find  an  ezquisito  Frenoh  tnnsUtion  of  this  story,  andmr 
the  dtla  of  *'  Le  Coup  de  Piatolat,"  in  Prosper  M«rim6e's  Dtmiirts  Nou- 
ifdUs.  —  Bd.  Syut  Satukdat. 
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at  the  same  time  he  .kept  open  houne  for  all  the  officers  of 
our  reeiment.  Truth  to  tell,  two  or  three  dishes,  cooked  by 
an  old  pensioner,  constituted  his  dinner,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  champagne  flowed  at  his  table.  His  circumstances 
and  his  income  were  unknown,  and  none  of  us  presumed 
to  ask  any  questions  about  either.  His  only  books  were 
works  connected  with  the  military  service,  and  some  nov- 
els which  he  willingly  lent,  never  asking  to  have  them 
returned,  but  neither  did  he  give  back  those  which  he  had 
borrowed.  His  chief  pastime  consisted  in  pistol-practice. 
Hie  walls  of  his  apartment  were  well  riddled  and  perfo- 
rated like  a  honey-comb.  A  valuable  collection  of  pistols 
formed  the  only  luxury  of  his  humble  habitation.  The 
degree  of  perfection  he  had  attained  in  ttis  art  was  incon- 
ceivable, and  had  he  required  to  shoot  at  a  pear  on  any 
one's  head,  not  one  of  our  fellows  would  have  hesitated  to 
offer  himself.  Our  conversation  often  touched  on  the 
subject  of  duelling.  Silvio  (as  I  shall  name  him)  never 
joined  in  it ;  and  when  asked  whether  he  had  ever  had 
occasion  to  fight,  would  answer  dryly  that  he  had;  but  he 
entered  upon!  no  details,  and  it  was  evident  that  thcf^c  and 
similar  questions  were  distasteful  to  him.  We  concluded 
that  the  recollection  of  some  unfortunate  victim  to  this 
dreadful  accomplishment  troubled  his  conscience,  the  idea 
of  cowardice  never  even  suggesting  itself.  There  are 
people  whose  exterior  alone  suffices  to  disarm  such  sus- 
picions.    An  unexpected  occurrence  disconcerted  us  all. 

Some  ten  of  us  were  one  day  dining  with  Silvio.  We 
drank  as  usual,  —  that  is,  excessivelv,  —  and  afler  dinner 
we  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  our  host  to  be  the  banker 
in  a  game  at  faro.  For  some  time  he  persisted  in  declin- 
ing, for  he  seldom  played,  but  at  length  he  ordered  the 
cards  to  be  brought,  threw  fifly  ducats  on  die  table,  and 
commenced  to  deal.  We  all  took  our  places  and  the 
game  began.  Silvio  was  wont  to  keep  the  strictest  silence 
upon  such  occasions,  never  discussing  or  explaining  any- 
thing. If  the  punter  chanced  to  make  a  mistake,  he 
either  paid  up  the  balance  immediately,  or  noted  the  sur- 
plus. We  were  already  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  never 
interfered.  But  of  our  number  there  was  a  young  officer 
who  had  lately  joined.  He  took  part  in  the  game,  and  in 
a  fit  of  absence  bent  down  one  corner  too  many.  Silvio 
took  up  the  chalk  and  rectified  the  score,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom. The  officer,  thinking  he  was  mistaken;  began  to  ex- 
plain matters.  Silvio  continued  dealing  in  silence.  The 
officer  losing  patience,  rubbed  out  what  to  him  appeared 
unnecessary.  Silvio,  taking  up  the  chalk,  again  marked 
the  score.  The  officer,  excited  with  wine,  and  by  the 
game  and  the  laughter  of  his  comrades,  imagined  himself 
cruelly  offended,  and  in  his  passion,  he  liAcd  a  metal  can- 
dlestick off  the  table,  and  threw  it  at  Silvio,  who  had 
barely  time  to  evade  the  blow.  We  felt  confused.  Silvio 
rose,  and  with  fire  in  his  eyes  said :  "  Please  to  walk  out, 
sir,  and  thank  your  stars  that  this  has  happened  under  my 
roof." 

We  did  not  doubt  the  consequences;  and  we  looked 
upon  our  new  comrade  as  a  dead  man.  He  walked  out, 
declaring  himself  ready  to  answer  for  the  affront  in  such 
manner  as  the  banker  mieht  elect.  The  game  was  contin- 
ued for  a  few  moments  longer,  but  feeling  how  little  our 
host's  thoughts  were  in  it,  we  left,  one  by  one,  and  re- 
paired to  our  quarters,  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  speedy 
yacancy. 

When  we  met  in  the  riding-school  on  the  following  day, 
we  immediately  innuired  of  each  other  if  our  poor  ensign 
was  still  alive.  When  he  himself  appeared,  we  greeted 
him,  putting  the  same  question !  He  replied  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  Silvio  as  yet.  This  surprised  us.  We 
went  to  Silvio,  and  found  him  in  the  yard,  sending  bullet 
afler  bullet  into  an  ace  of  cards,  which  he  had  fixed  to  the 
gate.  He  received  us  as  usual,  and  did  not  allude  to  the 
event  of  the  preceding  evening.  Three  days  elapsed,  and 
the  ensign  still  lived.  We  asked  in  astonishment :  **  Can 
it  be  possible  that  Silvio  will  not  fight  ?  "  Silvio  did  not 
fight.  A  very  slight  explanation  satisfied  him,  and  peace 
was  restored. 

Such  conduct  might  have  injured  him  excessively  in  the 


estimation  of  youth.  The  want  of  pluck  is  what  Tonng 
men  excuse  least,  for  they  generally  consider  it  the  highest 
of  human  virtues  —  one  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  t 
However,  little  by  little,  all  was  forgotten,  and  Silvio  re- 
gained his  former  influence. 

I  alone  could  not  become  reconciled  to  him.  Being 
naturally  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  I  had,  more  than 
anybo<ly,  attached  myself  to  the  man  whose  very  existence 
was  an  enigma,  and  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  hero  of 
some  mysterious  event.  lie  liked  me,  at  least  it  was  with 
me  alone  that  he  laid  aside  his  usual  cutting  ill  natnred 
observations,  and  that  he  conversed  upon  various  sulnects 
with  perfect  good  nature  and  rare  pleasantness.  Bat  I 
could  not,  subsequently  to  that  unfortunate  evening,  rid 
mytielf  of  the  idea  that  his  honor  had  been  tarnished,  and 
that  it  was  his  own  doing  that  the  stain  had  not  been  re- 
moved. This  thought  prevented  my  feeling  towards  hin 
as  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  look  opoa 
him.  Silvio  was  far  too  clever  and  too  shrewd  not  to  nodes 
this  and  not  to  divine  the  cause.  He  appeared  hurt,  and 
I  fancied  that  I  had  more  than  once  detected  a  wish  on  hii 
part  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  me  ;  but  I  avdded 
each  opportunity,  and  Silvio  withdrew.  Thereafter,  I  only 
met  him  in  the  presence  of  my  comrades,  and  our  fonner 
intimacy  came  to  an  end. 

The  Dusy  inhabitants  of  a  capital  can  have  no  conoep" 
tion  of  the  many  excitements  so  familiar  to  those  who  liw 
in  small  towns  or  in  villages  —  for  example,  the  lookiaj 
out  for  the  periodical  post-day;  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridiji 
our  Regimental  Office  was  crowded  with  officers;  «■» 
expecting  remittances,  some  letters,  and  some  newspapat> 
Letters  and  parcels  were  opened  on  the  spot,  ne^  co» 
municated,  and  the  office  presented  the  most  animated 
appearance.  Silvio's  letters  were  addressed  under  cow 
to  our  regiment,  and  he  was  therefore  usually  presot 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  a  letter  was  handed  to  hi* 
the  seal  of  which  he  broke  with  a  look  of  the  (EreatestiB' 
patience.  His  eyes  brightened  up  as  he  perused  it.  B* 
officers  were  themselves  too  much  engaged  to  notice  ■■* 
thing.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  Silvio,  "  circumstances  req* 
me  to  leave  without  delay ;  I  go  this  night,  and  hope  yon  « 
not  refuse  to  dine  with  me  for  the  last  time.  I  expect  T* 
ako,"  he  couUnued,  turning  to  me ;  "I  expect  you  wittjj 
fail."  With  these  words  he  hastened  out,  and  we  sltft 
dispersed,  having  agreed  to  meet  at  Silvio's. 

1  arrived  at  the .  appointed  hour,  and  found  nearly  * 
whole  of  my  brother  officers.  Silvio's  movables ^^c** 
packed,  and  little  remained  but  the  bare  and  l»**J!j 
walla.  We  sat  down  to  dinner;'  our  host  was  in  W 
spiriti*,  and  his  cheerfulness  was  soon  participated  in;  JJ 
corks  flew  incessantly,  our  glasses  frothed  and  iiw*^ 
unceasingly,  and  we  wished  the  traveller  with  all  p«w* 
sincerity  God  speed,  and  every  blessing.  It  was  m«iJ 
late  when  we  rose.  While  the  caps  were  being  sen* 
Silvio,  bidding  every  one  **  good-by,"  took  me  bj  m 
hand  and  detained  me,  just  as  I  was  upon  the  |W« 
leaving.  "  1  must  speak  to  you,"  said  he  in  a  low  f«* 
I  remained.  t 

The  guests  had  lefl;  being  alone,  we  sat  opposite  to  «» 
other,  and  silently  began  to  smoke  our  pipes.  ^'J  ^ 
careworn,  and  there  were  no  longer  any  ^'^^^/^S 
affected  cheerfulness.  The  pallor  of  hb  sombre  ne^* 
sparkling  eyes,  and  the  dense  smoke  issuing  Jwyf 
mouth,  gave  him  a  truly  demoniacal  look.  Several  bubp' 
passed  away,  and  Silvio  broke  silence :—-    ^  ^ 

"  We  may  perhaps  never  meet  again,"  said  ^^J  "^Sj 
to  have  an  explanation  with  you  before  we  P"*-  i 
must  have  noticed  how  little  1  value  the  opinioo  »^ 
world,  but  I  like  you,  and  1  feel  that  it  would  y^% 
me  were  I  to  leave  an  unjust  impression  respectmg  ■*•' 

on  your  mind."  ,   «    .      t# 

He  stopped  and  began  to  re-fill  his  emptied  pips P'j 

mained  silent  with  lowered  eyes.  . 

"  You  thoujrht  it  strange,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  "^ 

demand  satisfaction  from  that  tipsy  fool  R ^    Y^*    | 

doubtless  own  that  the  right  to  choose  weapons  bo"J[J 
his  life  was  in  my  hands,  my  own  being  almost  beyfl* 
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reach  of  danger.    I  might  ascribe  this  forbearance  to  pure 
generosity,  but  I  will  not  deceive  you.    Had  it  been  in  my 

{)ower  to  punish  R without  risking  my  own  life  in  the 
east  degree,  I  would  by  no  means  have  let  him  off." 

I  looked  at  Silvio  in  surprise,  and  was  completely  taken 
aback  by  such  a  confession.     Silvio  w«nt  on  :  — 

"  That's  just  it.  I  have  no  right  to  imperil  my  life.  I 
received  a  box  on  the  ear  six  years  ago,  and  my  enemy 
still  lives." 

My  curiosity  was  thoroughly  awakened.  "  You  did  not 
fight  him?"  asked  I.  '*  Circumstances  probably  parted 
you  ?  " 

"  I  did  fight  him,"  answered  Silvio ;  "  and  here  is  the 
memorial  of  our  duel." 

Silvio  rose  and  took  out  of  a  hat-box  a  red  cap,  orna- 
mented with  a  gold  tassel  and  braid  (what  the  French 
would  call  bonnet  de  police) ;  he  put  it  on ;  it  had  a  hole 
about  an  inch  from  its  edge. 

"  You  know,"  continued  Silvio,  "  that  I  served  in  the 

Hussars.    My  disposition  is  known  to  you.     I  am 

accustomed  to  take  the  lead,  but  in  my  early  days  it  was  a 

fassion.  At  that  time  practical  jokes  were  in  fashion,  and 
was  the  greatest  scamp  in  the  whole  army.  We  prided 
ourselves  upon  our  drinxing  powers :  I  outdid  the  famous 
Bourzoff,  whom  Denis  Davidoff  has  sung.^  Duels  took 
place  constantly  in  our  regiment.  I  took  a  part  in  all  of 
them,  either  as  a  witness  or  as  a  principal.  My  comrades 
«  idolized  me,  and  the  regimental  commanders,  who  were  con- 
stantly changing,  looked  upon  me  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 

"  I  was  thus  quietly  ^that  is,  turbulently)  enjoying  my 
popularity,  when  there  joined  us  a  wealthy  youth,  a  mem- 
Der  of  a  well-known  family  (I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
names).    Never  in  my  life  have  I  met  such  a  favored  child 
of  fortune  I     Imagine  to  yourself,  vouth,  talent,  good  looks, 
the  most  exuberant  cheerfulness,  the  most  undaunted  cour- 
age, a  high-sounding  name,  wealth  to  which  he  knew  no 
bounds,  and  you  will  form  some  idea  of  the  impression  his 
presence  produced  among  us.    My  preeminence  received 
a  check.     Dazzled  by  my  reputation,  he  would  have  sought 
my  friendship,  but  1  received  him  coldly,  and  he  turned 
from  me  without  any  show  of  regret,    I  began  to  hate  him. 
His  success  in  our  regiment  and  in  the  society  of  ladies 
threw  me  into  complete  despair.     I  sought  opportunities  for 
a  quarrel,  but  my  epigrams  were  answered  by  epigrams, 
which  always  seemed  to  me  more  unexpected  and  more 
•tinging  than  my  own  :  they  were  of  course  immeasurably 
more  lively.     He  was  facetious ;  I  was  vicious.    At  last, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  ball  given  by  a  Polish  gentleman, 
seeing  that  he  was  the  object  of  attention  of  all  the  ladies, 
and  especially  of  the  hostess  herself,  who  was  an  ally  of 
mine,  I  whispered  to  him  some  grossly  rude  remark.    He 
irarmed  up,  and  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear.     We  flew  to 
our  swords.    The  ladies  fainted :  we  were  separated,  but 
-^hat  same  night  we  drove  off  to  fight  a  duel. 

"  The  day  was  breaking.  I  stood  at  the  appointed  spot, 
attended  by  my  three  seconds.  I  awaited  with  inexpres- 
■lible  impatience  the  arrival  of  my  opponent.  The  sun  had 
already  risen,  and  its  rays  were  gathering  heat  I  ob- 
^rved  him  in  the  distance.  He  was  on  foot,  in  uniform, 
earing  his  sword,  and  accompanied  by  one  second.  We 
alked  on  to  meet  him.  He  approached,  holding  in  his 
and  his  cap,  which  was  full  of  cherries.  Our  seconds  pro- 
^eded  to  measure  twelve  paces.  I  was  to  have  fired  first, 
nt  nay  rage  was  so  ^eat  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  the 
"  -diness  of  my  hand,  and  to  gain  time,  I  conceded  to  him 
first  shot.  My  opponent  would  not  consent  to  this.  It 
as  decided  that  we  should  draw  lots ;  he,  with  his  usual 
1  luck,  won  the  toss.  He  aimed,  and  his  ball  went 
►ugh  my  cap.  It  was  now  my  turn.  His  life  was  in  my 
,_is  at  last.  I  looked  eagerly  at  him,  trying  to  detect 
en  a  shadow  of  un3asiness.  He  stood  covered  by  my  pis- 
^1,  selecting  the  ripest  cherries  out  of  his  cap,  and  spitting 
t  the  stones,  which  nearly  reached  me  as  they  fell.  His 
olness  exasperated  me.  What  is  the  use,  thought  I, 
depriving  him  of  his  life,  when  he  values  it  so  little  ?     A 

▲  earalry  offloer  whoM  drinking  pawan  and  bnrerf  h»Te  been  iounor- 
■^  by  thA  warrior  poet,  Denls.DaTldoff  (temp.  Alexander  I.).  —  Tr. 


wicked  thought  flitted  across  my  mind.  I  dropped  the  pis- 
tol. <  You  are  not  thinking  of  death  now,'  sfiid  I ;  '  yon 
prefer  to  enjoy  your  breakfast ;  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
you ! '  '  You  do  not  disturb  me  in  the  least,'  replied  he, 
'  please  to  fire  away ;  —  but,  by  the  way,  that  is  juat  as  yon 
please ;  your  fire  remains  with  you ;  I  am  always  ready 
and  at  your  service  ! '  I  turned  to  the  seconds,  declaring  I 
did  not  intend  to  proceed  at  present,  and  thus  our  meeting 
ended. 

'*  I  quitted  the  service,  and  retired  to  this  place.  But 
not  a  day  has  since  passed  without  a  thought  of  vengeance. 
Now  my  time  has  come." 

Silvio  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  letter  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received,  and  handed  it  to  me.  Somebody  (probably 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  business  matters) 
wrote  word  to  him  from  Moscow,  that  a  a  certain  individual 
was  soon  about  to  be  united  in  lawful  wedlock  to  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl. 

"  You  guess,"  said  Silvio,  "  who  is  meant  by  this  certain 
individucu.  I  so  to  Moscow.  We  shall  see  whether  he 
will  meet  death  as  coolly  on  the  eve.  of  his  marriage  as  he 
once  awaited  it  at  his  meal  of  cherries !  " 

Silvio  rose  at  these  words,  threw  his  cap  upon  the  floor, 
and  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  like  a  tiger  in  his  cage.  I 
had  listened  to  him  in  silence ;  strange  and  conflicting  feel- 
ing had  taken  possession  of  me. 

The  servant  walked  in,  and  reported  the  horses  ready. 
Silvio  pressed  my  hand  warmly ;  we  embraced  each  other. 
He  took  his  place  in  the  telega,  wherein  lay  two  boxes,  one 
containing  his  pistols,  the  other  his  necessaries.  We  bade 
each  other  good-by  once  more,  and  the  horses  were  off. 

ii« 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  my  private  affairs  ne- 
cessitated my  settling  in  a  poverty-stricken  little  village  in 

the  district  of  N .    Though  occupied  with  the  duties 

of  landlord,  I  could  not  help  silently  sighing  after  my  for- 
mer rackety  and  reckless  existence.  I  found  it  so  difficult 
to  get  accustomed  to  spend  the  long  dismal  spring  and  winter 
evenings  in  such  complete  seclusion.  By  cnattinz  with  the 
mayor,  or  going  over  new  buildings  in  progress,  i  managed 
somehow  to  drag  through  the  day,  up  to  tne  dinner  hour ; 
but  I  literally  knew  not  what  to  do  with  myself  at  dusk.  I 
had  read  the  limited  number  of  books  which  I  had  found 
on  the  bookshelves  and  in  the  lumber  room  until  I  knew 
them  by  heart.  All  the  stories  which  the  housekeeper 
Kirilovna  knew  had  been  told  me  over  and  over  again.  I 
grew  weary  of  listening  to  the  peasant  women's  songs,  and 
might  have  had  recourse  to  sweet  liquors,  but  that  they 
made  my  head  ache ;  and  I  confess  that  I  feared  I  might 
become  a  drunkard  from  a  feeling  of  wretchedness,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  wretched  of  drunkards,  of  which  I  saw  a 
number  of  instances  in  our  district. 

I  had  no  near  neighbors,  if  I  except  two  or  three  of  these 
wretched  fellows,  whose  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of 
hiccoughs' and  sighs.  Solitude  was  more  endurable.  At 
last  I  decided  upon  going  to  bed  as  early  as  possible,  and 
upon  dining  as  late  as  possible ;  in  this  way  I  contrived  to 
shorten  the  evenings  and  add  to  the  length  of  the  days, 
which  I  spent  in  useful  occupations. 

Four  versts  from  me  lav  a  very  valuable  estate  belonging 

to  the  Countess  B ;  it  was  occupied  by  the  agent  only ; 

the  Countess  had  visited  it  but  once,  and  that  in  the  first 
year  of  her  marriage,  when  she  had  not  stayed  over  a 
month.  During  the  second  year  of  my  seclusion,  rumors 
were  current  that  the  Countess  and  her  husband  were  com- 
ing to  spend  the  summer.  They  really  did  arrive  at  about 
the  beginning  of  June. 

The  appearance  of  a  well-to-do  neighbor  is  an  important 
event  to  rustics.  Landlords  and  tenants  speak  of  it  for  two 
months  previously  and  for  three  years  subsequently.  I 
confess  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  presence  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  neighbor  seemed  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  me.  I  burned  with  impatience  to  see 
her,  and  betook  myself  therefore  after  dinner,  the  first  Sun- 
day subsequently  to  their  arrival,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
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their  excellencies,  as  their  nearest  neighbor  and  most  de- 
voted of  sewants. 

A  footman  showed  me  into  the  Count's  library  and  went 
to  announce  me.  The  spacioas  apartment  was  furnished 
with  the  greatest  possible  luxury;  the  walls  were  lined 
with  bookcases,  eacn  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
bust;  oyer  the  marble  chimney-piece  was  placed  a  large 
mirror ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  green  cloth  and  spread 
with  carpets.  Having  lost  all  habits  of  luxury  in  my  poor 
retreat,  and  having  long  since  ceased  to  be  familiar  with 
the  effects  produced  by  the  riches  of  others,  I  became  timid, 
and  awaited  the  Count  with  a  certain  treoidation,  like  a 
^ovincial  petitioner  expecting  the  apprbacn  of  a  minister. 
llie  doors  opeaed,  and  a  handsome  man  of  two-and-thirty 
came  in.  The  Count  approached  me  with  frankness  and 
friendliness.  I  endeavored  to  muster  courage  and  to  ex- 
plain the  object  of  my  call ;  but  he  anticipated  me.  We 
sat  down.  His  easy  and  agreeable  conversation  soon  dis- 
pelled my  awkward  shyness;  I  had  already  resumed  my 
usual  manner,  when  suddenly  the  Countess  entered,  and 
my  perturbation  became  greater  than  before.  She  was 
beautiful  indeed.  The  Count  introduced  me  ;  I  wished  to 
seem  to  be  at  my  ease,  but  the  more  I  tried  the  more  awk- 
ward did  I  feel.  My  new  acquaintances  wishing  to  give  me 
time  to  recover,  and  to  feel  myself  more  at  home,  conversed 
together,  dispensing  with  all  etiquette,  thus  treating  me  like 
an  old  friend.  I  had  risen  from  my  seat  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  was  pacing  the  room  inspecting  the  books  and  pictures. 
I  am  no  judge  of  paintings,  but  one  there  was  which  spe- 
cially attracted  my  attention.  It  represented  a  landscape 
in  Switzerland ;  but  I  was  struck,  not  by  the  beauty  of  tne 
artist's  touch,  but  because  it  was  perforated  by  two  bullets, 
one  hole  being  just  above  the  other. 

*'  This  is  a  good  shot,"  said  I,  turning  to  the  Count. 

" Yes,"  said  he ;  "a  very  remarkable  shot.  Do  you 
shoot  well  ?  "  he  went  on. 

*'  Pretty  well,"  I  replied,  overjoyed  that  the  conversation 
had  turned  upon  a  subject  of  interest.  ''  I  mean  I  could 
not  miss  a  card  at  thirty  paces ;  of  course,  when  I  know 
the  pistols." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  look  of  great  atten- 
tion ;  **  and  you,  my  dear,  could  you  hit  a  card  at  thirty 
paces  ?  " 

«<  Some  day,"  answered  the  Count,  '*  we  shall  try.  I  was 
not  a  bad  shot  in  my  time,  but  it  is  now  four  years  since  I 
held  a  pistol." 

'*  Oh,"  remarked  I, ''  that  being  the  case,  I  do  not  mind 
betting  that  your  excellency  will  not  be  able  to  hit  a  card 
at  twenty  paces  even :  pistol  shooting  requires  daily  prac- 
tice. I  know  this  by  experience.  I  used  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  our  regiment  It  so  happened  once 
that  I  had  not  touched  a  pistol  for  a  whole  montii :  my  own 
were  undergoing  repair,  and  will  your  excellency  believe  it, 
when  I  tooK  to  shooting  again,  I  missed  a  bottle  four  suc- 
cessive times  at  twenty  paces  ?  Our  riding-master,  a  sharp, 
amuiiing  fellow,  happening  to  be  present,  cried  out :  '  I  say, 
old  boy,  thou  canst  not  lift  thy  hand  against  the  bottle, 
eh  ? '  No,  your  excellency,  it  is  a  practice  that  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  become  rusty  at  it. 
The  best  shot  I  ever  happened  to  come  across  practiced 
every  day,  and  would  fire  at  least  three  times  before  din- 
ner. Tms  was  a  rule  with  him,  as  was  his  glass  of 
vodka:* 

The  Count  and  Countess  appeared  pleased  at  my  having 
become  talkative. 

<<  And  what  kind  of  a  shot  was  he*?  ^'  asked  the  Count. 

^  Of  that  sort,  your  excellency,  that  if  he  happened  to 
see  a  fly  on  the  wall.  .  .  .  You  are  smiling,  Countess.  But 
it  is  true,  indeed.  .  .  .  When  he  chanced  to  see  a  fly,  he 
would  call  out '  Kooska,  my  pistols  I '  Eooska  brings  him 
a  loaded  pistol.  Bang !  ana  there  is  the  fly,  flattened  to 
thewalll^ 

'*  That  was  wonderful,"  sud  the  Count.  **  What  was  his 
name?" 

•*  Silvio,  your  excellency." 

*<  Silvio  1 "  exclaimed  he,  jumping  up  :  "^  you  knew  Sil- 

▼10?" 


"Knew  him?  Of  course,  your  excellency.  We  were 
friends ;  he  was  considered  by  the  regiment  as  being  quite 
one  of  ourselves :  but  it  is  now  five  years  since  I  beard 
anything  of  him.  Your  excellency  appears  also  to  have 
known  him  ?  " 

"  I  knew  him  —  knew  him  very  well.  Did  he  ever  relate 
a  venr  strange  occurrence  to  you  ?  " 

"  Your  excellency  cannot  possibly  mean  a  box  on  the  ear, 
which  some  young  scamp  gave  him  at  a  ball  ?  " 

"  And  did  he  name  that  scamp  to  you  ?  " 

**  No,  your  excellency,  he  did  not ;  but  —  your  excel- 
lency," continued  I,  the  truth  beginning  to  dawn  upon  me, 
—  "I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  was  not  aware  —  can  it  be 
yourself?  " 

"  I,  myself,"  answered  the  Count,  with  an  exceedin^j 
perturb^  countenance,  "  and  the  perforated  picture  is  the 
reminiscence  of  our  last  meeting." 

"Oh  I  pray,  dear,"  said  the  Countess,  "pray  do  not 
speak  of  it.    1  dread  hearins  the  story." 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  shiJl  relate  the  whole  of  it.  He 
knows  how  I  offended  his  friend,  let  him  now  also  know 
how  Silvio  took  his  revenge." 

The  Count  bade  me  be  seated,  and  I  listened  with  the 
liveliest  curiosity  to  the  following  recital :  — 

"I  was  married  five  years  ago.  The  first  month,  the 
honeymoon y  was  spent  in  this  village.  It  is  to  this  house 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  happiest,  as  also  for  one  of  the 
saddest  moments  of  my  life. 

"  We  were  out  riding  one  evening ;  my  wife's  horee 
became  unmanageable;  she  got  frightened,  gave  me  her 
bridle,  and  set  out  homewards  on  foot  I  saw  upon  enter- 
ing the  stable-yard  a  travelling  telega^  and  was  informed 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  refused  to  give  his  name,  and  hsid 
simply  said  that  he  had  some  business  to  transact,  was  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  library.  I  entered  this  room,  and  in  the 
twilight  saw  a  man  covered  with  dust  and  wearing  a  long 
beard.  He  was  standing  by  the  fireplace.  I  approached  him, 
trying  to  recall  to  mind  nis  features.  '  Thou  dost  not  i^poe- 
nize  me.  Count,'  said  he,  with  trembling  voice.  *  Silvio  T' 
exclaimed  I ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  my  hair  stand  on  end  1 
*  Yes,  it  is  I,'  he  continued,  *  the  shot  remains  with  me ;  I 
have  come  to  discharge  my  pistol ;  art  thou  ready  ? '  The 
pistol  protruded  out  of  his  side  pocket.  I  measured  twelve 
paces,  and  stood  there,  in  that  comer,  begging  him  to  fire 
quickly,  before  my  wife  returned.  He  hesitated,  he  asked 
for  lights.     Candles  were  brought  in.    I  shut  the  door, 

fave  orders  that  no  one  should  come  in,  and  again  begged 
im  to  fire.  He  took  out  his  pistol,  and  proceeded  to  take 
aim.  ...  I  was  counting  the  seconds.  .  .  .'  I  thought  of 
her.  .  .  .  One  dreadful  minute  passed  1  Silvio  let  his 
arm  drop.  *  I  regret,'  said  he, '  that  m^  pistol  is  not  loaded 
with  cherry-stones.  .  .  .  The  bullet  is  heavy.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  not  a  duel,  but  murder :  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  aim  at  an  unarmed  man :  let  us  begin  anew ;  let  os 
draw  lots  who  is  to  have  the  first  fire.'  My  head  swam. 
...  I  suppose  I  was  not  consenting.  ...  At  last  another 
pistol  was  loaded ;  two  bits  of  paper  were  rolled  up  ;  he 
placed  them  in  the  cap  I  had  once  shot  through  ;  1  again 
drew  the  winning  number.  *  Thou  art  devilish  luckj. 
Count,'  said  he,  with  an  ironical  sinile  I  can  never  forget. 
I  do  not  understand  what  possessed  me,  and  by  what  means 
he  forced  me  to  it  .  .  .  but  I  fired  —  and  hit  that  pictore 
there." 

The  Count  pointed  to  the  perforated  picture ;  his  face 
was  crimson;  the  Countess  had  become  whiter  than  her 
handkerchief ;  I  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation. 

"  I  fired,*'  the  Count  went  on :  "  and,  thank  God, 
missed.  Then  Silvio  ....  (he  looked  really  dreadful 
at  that  moment)  Silvio  aimed  at  me.  Suddenly  the 
doors  opened,  Masha  >  rushed  in,  and  with  a  scream  threir 
herself  on  my  neck.  Her  presence  restored  to  me  all  mj 
courage.  '  Darling,'  said  I,  *•  don't  you  see  that  we  are 
joking  V  How  frightened  you  are !  Gro  and  take  a  glass 
of  water  and  come  back  to  us ;  I  shall  introduce  an  old 
firiend  and  comrade  to  you.'  Masha  still  doubted.  *  Tell 
me,  is  what  my  husband  says  true  ? '  said  she,  turning  to  the 

^  The  pet  bum  for  Iforia.  — Tr. 
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aombre  Silvio, '  is  it  true  that  you  are  both  in  fun? ' 
is  always  in  fun,  Countess/  replied  Silvio.  *  Once  upon  a 
time  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  in  fun ;  in  fun,  he  shot 
trough  this  cap  ;  in  fun,  he  just  now  missed  me;  now  I 
have  a  fancy  to  oe  in  fun  also/  So  saying,  he  was  about  to 
take  aim  .  .  .  before  her !  Masha  threw  herself  at  his  feet 
*  Get  up,  Masha,  for  f hame  I '  I  exclaimed,  enraged ;  *  and 
you,  sir,  will  you  cease  jeering  at  a  poor  woman?  Are 
you,  or  are  you  not,  going  to  fire? '  'I  am  not  going  to,' 
answered  Silvio, '  I  am  content.  I  have  seen  your  hesita- 
tion, your  timidity.  I  made  you  fire  at  me.  I  am  satis- 
fied. You  will  remember  me.  I  leave  you  to  your  con- 
science ! '  Here  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  but 
stopping  in  the  doorway,  he  looked  at  the  perforated 
picture,  fired  his  pistol  at  it,  almost  without  aiming,  and 
disappeared.  My  wife  had  fainted;  the  servants  dared 
not  stop  him,  ana  looked  at  him  with  terror;  he  walked  out, 
called  the  iamshtchik  i  and  drove  off,  before  I  had  even  time 
to  recover  myself." 

The  Count  concluded.  Thus  did  I  learn  the  ending  of 
a  story  which  had  so  interested  me  at  its  commencement. 
I  did  not  afi;ain  meet  its  hero.  It  was  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  revolt  under  Alexand-ir  Ypsilanti,  Silvio  commanded 
a  detachment  of  the  Hetene,  ana  was  killed  in  the  combat 
before  SkuUeni. 


CONFESSIONS  OF   ENGLISH  DOCTORS. 

In  goine  about  the  world  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  infallible  pope  set  up  in  many  families, 
who  is  none  other  than  the  family  doctor,  llie  family 
lawyer  is  an  uninteresting  and  fossil  sort  of  being  to  ladies 
and  children.  But  the  doctor  is  still  Sir  Oracle,  and  all 
Moli^re's  gibes  against  his  order  are  forgotten  or  unknown, 
and  he  often  remains  the  family  pope.  Now  I  am  not 
eoing  to  sav  anything  against  my  excellent  friends  the 
Qoctors.  They  are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. We  may  call  them  one  eyed,  but  we  must  admit 
that  thev  are  the  one  eyed  among  ourselves  who  are  the 
blind.  Still  I  have  the  somewhat  unamiable  purpose  of 
discussing  some  of  their  blunders  on  their  own  showing. 
I  am  goine  to  deal  a  little  recklessly  with  certain  confessions 
that  I  find  them  making,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  how  easily  tney  could  turn  the 
tables  by  discussing  the  confessions  of  patients.  They  see 
.  a  great  deal  of  the  worst  of  life ;  its  meanness,  selfishness, 
irritability,  and  cowardice.  Indeed,  when  we  satirize  the 
doctors,  we  are  mainly  complaining  of  human  nature  itself. 
Their  knowledge  is  little,  because  all  human  knowledge  is 
little.  During  all  these  thousands  of  years  we  have  not 
mastered  the  very  alphabet  words  with  which  we  might 
construct  a  science  of  the  human  body  or  of  the  human 
mind.  So  true  is  the  complaint  of  the  hero  of  *'  Locksley 
Hall : "  '<  Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point."  The  public  themselves  compel  the 
doctors  to  have  a  touch  of  humbug  about  them.  A  highly 
scientific  friend  has  been  telling  me  that  he  is  treating  a 
particular  patient  with  bread  puis  and  colored  water;  her 
chronic  case  requires  incessant  watching  before  he  can  de- 
termine the  method  of  treatment.  In  the  mean  time  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  satisfy  her.  The  patient  who  calls  in 
a  doctor  thinks  nothing  of  him  unless  he  will  physic  his 
tfiira  ilia  very  stiffly  then  and  there ;  and  if  he  is  truly  a 
scientific  man,  and  takes  a  long  time  for  his  diagnosis,  the 
said  patient  puts  him  down  as  not  knowing  his  business. 
If  the  public  want  to  be  deceived,  deceived  they  must  be. 

I  was  talking  one  day  with  a  medical  friend.  He  com- 
plained that  the  public  treated  him  very  unfairly.  *'  They 
expect  him,  sir,  to  be  omnipotent  They  send  for  him  in 
illness,  and  expect  that  a  medical  man  will  immediately  be 
able  to  do  everything.  The^  forget  that  he  has  to  watch 
the^  case  and  learn  something  of  the  constitution  of  the 
patient."  I  was  calling  on  another  medical  friend  one  day, 
and  he  was  telling  me  something  of  some  new  cases.    **  I 

^  A  driT«r  of  post-hoiVM.  —  Tr. 


am  giving  them  a  mixture  of  peppermint  and  water  ^ust 
now — that  will  do  them  neither  eood  norharnl  —  until  I 
can  find  out  what  is  the  best  for  them.  Besides,  I  am  pro- 
posing to  make  some  interesting  experiments  on  them.'  I 
thought  of  the  experimentum  tn  corpore  vilu  I  mentally 
resolved  that  my  own  vUe  corpus  should  not,  '*  if  I  knew 
it,"  be  experimented'  on.  Th^  say  that  every  great 
orator  is  formed  at  the  expense  of^his  hearers,  and  pernaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  great  doctor  is 
also  formed  at  the  expense  of  his  patients. 

It  is  oflen  easy  to  detect  the  doctor  in  inaccuracies  and 
carelessnesses.  A  doctor  told  me  one  day  that  I  ought  to 
take  a  course  of  Turkish  baths.  He  was  a  man  whose 
memory  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  asked  him  next  day, 
'<  Doctor,  would^  not  a  Turkish  bath  be  a  good  thing  ?  " 
Tlie  doctor  look'ed  very  solemn  and  said,  "  A  good  thing, 
but  not  a  good  thinz  for  you**  I  once  called  in  a  doctor, 
who  came  down  eignt  miles,  examined  me  for  eight  minutes, 
and  took  his  eight  guineas.  He  gave  me  a  most  elaborate 
opinion,  which  turned  out  to  be  totally  wrong.  A  doctor 
once  forbade  me  to  take  beer ;  the  next  doctor  I  went  to 
prescribed  beer.  You  cannot  go  through  life,  you  cannot 
get  behind  the  scenes  in  medical  life,  you  cannot  take  up 
a  medical  periodical  or  a  medical  b(x>k,  but  you  see  the 
absolute  uncertainty  that  exists  on  what  one  would  think 
the  most  elementary  matters,  the  conflict  of  opinion  on 
subjects  that  one  might  have  expected  to  have  had  settled 
long  ago.  Every  now  and  then  some  entirely  new  disease 
transpires,  the  account  of  the  symptoms  is  published,  there 
is  no  name  for  the  case  in  any  of  the  books,  and  every- 
where from  Europe  and  America  come  suggestions  for  the 
nomenclature  or  the  treatment.  Perhaps  tne  patient  little 
thinks  that  he  has  got  into  the  case  books,  and  is  immor- 
talized under  some  obscure  initials.  The  probability  is 
that  the  mystery  of  his  case  is  never  cleared  up. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  meet  with  a  medical  man  of  genial 
nature  and  of  candid  mind,  a  man  who  understands  that 
candor  is  dangerous,  and  yet  chooses  to  be  candid.  He 
will  discuss  bis  kills  and  cures,  his  worries  and  successes, 
in  the  frankest  possible  way.  His  life  is  a  campaign,  and 
he  will  confess  to  a  few  casualties  in  the  way  of  killed  and 
wounded.  **  It  is  not  so  much,  old  fellow,  that  we  ever 
directly  kilt  a  man  off  in  the  way  of  an  overdose  of  poison. 
But  sometimes  a  man  makes  an  utter  mistake.  He  has 
gone  wrong  in  his  diagnosis.  His  whole  line  of  treatment 
has  been  a  mistake.  The  terrible  conviction  comes  over 
him  that  he  has  muddled  the  whole  business,  that  if  he 
had  taken  the  right  line  he  would  have  been  all  right,  but 
that  now  the  life  is  irretrievably  lost."  Such  mishaps  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  ignorant  and  stupid  men.  The 
greatest  surgeons  have  per&rmed  unnecessary  amputations, 
and  the  greatest  physicians  have  utterly  mistaken  symp- 
toms. The  greatness  of  a  doctor,  like  that  of  a  com- 
mander, consists  in  his  making  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  blunders. 

Even  when  a  doctor  understands  you  thoroughly  he  may 
not  be  a  good  doctor,  afler  all.  There  was  a  great  doctor 
who  was  a  perfect  hero  at  diagnosis.  He  could  trace  out 
the  most  difficult  and  obscure  diseases.  He  discovered  a 
new  disease,  which  no  one  else  had  discovered  all  through 
the  centuries  in  which  people  had  had  diseases.  There 
were  no  pains  that  he  would  not  take  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  correct  diagnosis  of  a  case.  The  nurse  in  the  hospital 
would  be  startled  by  his  presence  at  midnight.  After  he 
had  gone  to  rest  thinking  about  a  case,  some  point  of  de- 
tail which  he  thought  of  importance  would  present  itself 
to  his  mind,  and  he  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  order  to  clear  it  up.  He  has  been  known,  afler 
seeing  a  patient  eight  or  ten  miles  from  town,  as  he  was 
coming  homewards  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  omitted  some  important  inquiry,  and  to 
have  gone  back  all  the  way  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  medicine  was  the  one  day-dream  and 
night-dream  of  his  existence.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  a  doctor  so  marvellous  at  diagnosis  would  have  been 
most  skilful  in  his  treatment.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.    The  diagnosis  being  accomplished,  anybody  might 
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try  any  curative  process.  The  case  ceased  to  retain  its 
interest.  Lbten  to  what  his  enthusiastic  biographer  says : 
"  We  fear  that  the  one  great  object  being,  accomplished, 
the  same  energetic  power  was  not  devoted  to  its  alleviation 
and  cure.  Without  accusing  him  of  a  m  ditated  neglect 
of  therapeutics,  we  fancy  we  can  trace  the  dallying  with 
remedies/*  and  the  words  which  he  places  on  the .  lips  of 
the  great  doctor,  as  representing  his  views,  were,  **^  I  do 
not  clearly  see  my  way  to  the  direct  agency  of  special 
medicaments,  but  I  must  prescribe  something  for  the 
patient,  at  least,  to  satisfv  his  or  her  friends."  The  gen- 
eral interpretation  of  all  this  is  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
doctors  are,  after  all,  extremely  limited,  and  that  the  med- 
ical man  who  is  extremely  able  in  one  department  may  be 
extremely  weak  in  another,  and,  though  he  mav  know 
your  illness,  he  may  not  know  how  to  treat  it  Medical 
men  are  very  severe  upon  quacks.  The  scientific  man 
abhors  the  empirical  man.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  look 
into  medical  literature  without  finding  it  replete  with 
virtual  confessions  that  medical  men  are  immensely  in- 
debted to  quacks  and  empirics.  Take  a  point  in  surgery. 
Most  surgeons  have  known  of  old  Button  the  bone-setter, 
and  have  probably  held  him  in  abhorrence.  The  provin- 
cial surgeon  and  the  aboriginid  bone-setter  are  frec[uently 
in  collision.  The  bone-setter  will  talk  of  a  joint  beinc;  out, 
and  of  putting  a  joint  in,  when  such  a  feat  is  anatomically 
impossible.  In  fact,  he  does  not  know  anatomy.  But  he 
sometimes  has  a  curious  art  in  manipulating  joints  which 
leaves  trained  professional  skill  in  the  despairing  distance. 
Such  a  man  was  the  famous  old  Hutton.  His  cures  are 
some  of  the  most  striking  on  record.  Without  any  scien- 
tific training,  he  had  acquired  a  subtlety,  power,  and  pre- 
cision of  touch  which  enabled  him  to  effect  marvellous 
food.  It  was  a  peculiar  trick  of  the  wrist  which  he  had. 
le  said  that  his  art  lay  not  in  the  pulling,  but  the  twist 
It  is  empiric,  if  you  like,  but  it  effiected  cures  which  the 
science  of  the  hospitals  could  not  accomplish.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  the  best  medical  practice  is  empiric.  At 
last,  a  sensible  surgeon  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  cul- 
tivate old  Button's  acquaintance,  watched  his  treatment, 
studied  his  method,  imitated  his  touch,  and  has  since  writ- 

.  ten  a  book  on  the  subject;  a  very  remarkable  one,  no 
doubt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable  confeision  of 
the  profession's  indebtedness  to  empirics. 

Kadclifie  said  that  when  he  died  he  would  leave  behind 
him  the  whole  mystery  of  physic  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  famous  Cheyne  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  wnen 
he  got  to  London  the  great  thing  was  "  to  be  able  to  eat 
hastily,  and  to  swallow  down  much  liquor."    When  Sir 

*  Richard  Croft  destroyed  himself,  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  it  was  a  sort  of  confession  that  there 
had  been  some  sort  of  incompetence.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
is  reported  to  have  owned  that  his  mistakes  would  fill  a 
church  yard.  A  medical  man  once  told  me  himself  that  he 
would  rather  see  a  patient  die  than  call  in  another  doctor 
when  such  a  step  might  appear  to  imply  any  mistrust  of 
his  own  abilities.  Parish  doctors,  who  are  absurdly  under- 
paid, must  oflen  be  compelled  to  eive  pauper  patients  the 
less  expensive  medicine^  rather  than  tne  more  expensive, 
which  their  case  might  require,  thouch  I  have  repeatedly 
known  such  men  give  the  oest,  and  bear  the  cost.  The 
general  practitioner,  in  dealing  with  some  case  where  a 
patient  of  doubtful  solvency  already  owes  him  money,  may 
be  almost  pardoned  if  he  withholds  cod-liver  oil  and  aa- 
ministers  quassia  instead  of  quinine.  There  is  another 
matter  on  which  some  medical  men  —  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
very  few  —  have  nearly  made  a  confession ;  and  I  am 
also  thankful  to  say  that  such  medical  men  represent 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  profession.  There  are  a 
ffreat  number  of  medical  men  who  make  up  their  own 
drugs,  which  they  procure  either  directly  from  London,  or 
from  the  best  chemist  in  their  locality.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
calculated  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  a 
general  practitioner  are  expended  in  drugs.  Some  prac- 
titioners contrive,  not  by  the  most  creditable  means,  to 
reduce  this  to  five  per  cent  For  instance,  quinine  is  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  —  some  eight  shillings  an  ounce — 


and  so  the  medical  man  substitutes  in  his  practice  less  ex- 
pensive bitters,  such  as  quassia  and  strychnine.  It  is  in- 
teresting, also,  to  inquire  how  far  the  drugs  furnished  to 
provincial  hospitals  and  infirmaries  are  in  all  cases  of  the 
best  quality  and  properly  tested  by  medical  officers.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  medical  men  as  the  committees  that  are  to 
blame.  If  they  refuse  to  pay  the  chemist  high  prices  for 
good  articles,  the  chemist  can  only  afford  to  send  second- 
rate  articles  at  second-rate  prices.  It  Is  simply  impossible 
for  instance,  that  good  cod-liver  oil  can  be  sold  at  the  low 
prices  at  which  it  is  sometimes  furnished  to  such  instita- 
tions. 

Another  subject  on  which  medical  men  will  speak  with 
much  firankness  is  euthanasia.  Medical  men  have  told  me 
that  they  have  given  their  patients  medicine  to  enable 
them  to  go  off  comfortably  —  *'  a  good  stifi*  dose  of  opium, 
or  something  of  that  kind."  It  sounds  rather  horrid,  but 
the  subject  really  admits  a  good  deal  of  argumenUtion. 
It  is  argued  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  man  alive, 
under  ereat  torture,  and  with  immense  expense  and  pains, 
when  he  must  eventually  die — is  not  worth  the  candle. 
If  a  dog  has  got  hydrophobia  he  is  killed  at  once ;  but  if  a 
man  has  got  it,  he  lingers  on  in  agonies  to  the  last 
Again,  a  pauper  patient,  who  is  an  interesting  scientific 
case,  may  have  the  value  of  hundreds  spent  upon  him  to 
save  him  from  dying,  but  only  five  shilling  to  keep  him 
alive.  It  is  very  luurd  to  spell  out  the  rights  of  things 
exactly.  I  hear,  however,  the  judges  would  tell  some  ad- 
vocates of  euthanasia  that  wilful  attempts  to  shorten  life 
may,  legally  speaking,  be  considered  wilful  murder. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  tells  a  story  of  inexcusable  blunder^ 
ing  by  a  medical  man.  Basil  Montagu,  the  barrister,  who 
was  present  when  he  told  it,  capped  it  by  several  others. 
"  A  gentleman  residing  about  a  post  stage  from  town  met 
with  an  accident,  which  eventually  rendered  amputation  of  a 
limb  indispensable.  The  surgeon  alluded  to  was  recjuested 
to  perform  the  operation,  and  went  from  town  with  two 
pupils  to  the  gentleman's  house  on  the  day  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  usual  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the 
surgeon  proceeded  to  operate ;  the  tourniquet  was  applied, 
the  fiesh  divided,  the  bone  laid  bare,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  saw  I 
Here  was  a  predicament  to  be  in  1  Luckily,  his  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.     Without  apprising  his 

eatient  of  the  terrible  fact,  he  put  one  of  his  pupils  into 
is  carriage,  and  told  the  coachman  to  gallop  to  town.  It 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  saw  was  obtained,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  patient  lay  suffering.  The  agony 
of  the  suspense  was  great,  but  scarcely  a  sufficient  puniah> 
ment  for  his  neglect  m  not  seeing  that  all  his  instruments 
were  in  his  case." 

Sir  William  Ferguson  speaks  with  unmitigated  contempt 
of  a  case  of  bad  practice  which  came  before  his  notice. 
A  patient  was  sent  to  him  suffering  from  necrosis  of  a  small 
portion  of  the.  clavicle.  The  practitioner  had  trusted  en- 
tirely to  a  plaster  of  a  waxy,  resinous  kind.  So  thickly 
was  it  laid  on  that  much  time  and  turpentine  were  con- 
sumed before  the  part  could  be  properly  examined.  It 
was  then  found  out  duit  the  only  miscnief  remaining  was  a 
small  piece  of  dead  bone,  which  was  almost  as  easily  re- 
moved as  lifting  it  firom  the  table.  The  villainous  plaster 
was  removed,  water  dressing  applied,  and  in  a  fortnight 
only  a  scar  remained.  The  Edinburgh  RevieWt  which  gives 
the  incident,  adds :  '*  This  was  a  very  significant  example 
of  the  nature  of  the  plaster  to  hide,  not  so  much  the  wound 
of  the  patient,  as  the  ignorance  of  the  medical  attendant** 
Thb  is  what  the  laborer  told  Radcliffe:  "Ah I  doctar, 
mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  which  the  earth  covers." 

A  very  curious,  and  entirely  unconscious,  confession  of 
ignorance  was  made  by  a  country  doctor  who  came  np 
from  Sussex  to  attena  the  meetings  of  a  well-known 
medical  society  that  used  to  assemble  at  Bolt  Court  The 
gentleman  in  question  is  described  as  a  big,  pompons 
man  who  always  spoke  with  oracular  decision,  and  placed 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  his  waistcoat  The  subject 
.of  discussion  was  cnolera.  The  oracular  gentieman  rose, 
and  stated  that  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  the  cholera 
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was  known  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Everybody  mani- 
fested the  liveliest  attention.  *^  Tes,  I  was  at  the  theatre 
last  night,  and  saw  the  play  of  *  Taming  the  Shrew.'  Pe- 
tnichio  says  to  Kalhenne,  •  You  are  choleric* "  There 
was  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  which  was  increased  when 
the  learned  ignoramus  proceeded  to  vindicate  himself. 
He  gravely  asserted  that  to  convince  himself  that  the 
actor  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  word,  he  had  himself 
referred  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  had  found  that 
the.  word  had  been  there  used  correctly.  He  ever  after- 
wards plumed  himself  on  the  discovery. 

There  was  a  certain  Pope  who  lost  his  physician,  and  to 
all  who  applied  for  the  office  he  put  the  question,  '*  How 
many  have  you  killed?"  ISach  doctor  in  turn  solemnly 
asseverated  that  he  had  never  killed  any  one.  An  old 
fellow  with  a  biff  beard  came  at  last.  "  How  many  have 
you  killed  ?  "  asked  the  Pope.  <*  Tot  gtwU"  said  the  old 
fellow,  pulling  his  beard  with  both  hands.  The  Pope  was 
pleased  with  the  confession,  and  believing  that  he  must 
at  least  be  a  man  with  an  enormous  experience,  took  him 
as  his  physician. 

**  I  have  worked  hard  a  great  many  years,"  said  William 
Hunter  once,  **  and  yet  I  don't  know  the  principles  of  the 
art"  I  am  afraid  tliat  Hunter  killed  himself  by  getting 
into  a  violent  passion.  A  great  physician  was  once  dining 
at  the  Kit- Cat  Club.  One  of  his  friends  ventured  to  re- 
mind him  that  it  was  time  he  should  go  and  visit  his 
patients.  The  doctor  picked  out  a  list  that  contained 
fiileen  names.  ^*  It  is  no  great  matter  whether  I  see  them 
to-night,  or  not,"  said  he.  "  Nine  of  them  have  such  bad 
constitutions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  can't  save 
them ;  and  the  other  six  have  such  good  constitutions  that 
all  the  physicians  in  the  world  can't  kill  them."  The 
doctor  might  have  added  that  though  he  could  neither  kill 
Dor  cure,  yet  still  his  visits  mizht  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use.  There  is  an  acute  remark  of  Coleridge's  somewhere, 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  who  is  vaguely  ill  is  wonderfully 
toned  down,  and  indeed  consoled,  when  he  is  made  to  un- 
derstand clearly  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  This  kind  of 
comfort,  albeit  somewhat  dreary,  the  physician  is  certainlv 
enabled  to  give ;  and  no  man  does  more  good  by  his  talk 
than  the  phvsician.  It  is  frequently  the  one  comfort  of  the 
day  to  which  the  desponding  patient  looks  forward,  and 
often  finds  it  an  elixir  of  comfort.  Sometimes,  also,  when 
he  knows  that  useless  calls  are  daily  registered  against  him, 
it  b  very  much  the  reverse.  I  have  known  of  families  who 
have  been  almost  broken  in  purse  and  spirits,  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  a  neighborhood,  on  account  of  this  too 
treat  intimacy  with  an  expensive  doctor.  I  have  known 
octors  on  the  other  hand,  who  will  attend  one  most  care- 
fully, and  the  only  fee  they  will  take  is  that  one  should 
accept  their  invitations  to  dinner.  The  general  moral  for 
us  all  is  to  take  the  best  care  to  keep  ourselves  well ;  and 
if  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  doctor's 
hands,  to  take  all  he  sives  us  that  we  may  keep  out  of  his 
hands  still.  But  still  I  must  gratefully  record  that  I  have 
had  illnesses  in  which  it  has  been  almost  a  compensation 
that  I  should  be  *able  to  see  something  of  the  xind  and 
skilful  friend  who  was  my  doctor. 
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A  SUMMER  morninff  at  Dresden  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est,  brightest  things  m  nature.  One  who  walks  through 
the  streets  encounters  a  constant  stream,  stirring  yet  not 
turbulent,  of  busy  life ;  the  cheerful  aspect  given  by  the 
warm  sun  to  the  surrounding  bouses ;  tne  movement  and 
bustle  of  the  open' market-place,  whose  walls  look  down 
on  the  bargaining  and  chaflering  beneath,  just  for  all  the 
world*  as  they  looked  down  when  Canaletto  painted  them, 
thus  lending  the  grace  of  the  past  to  the  vigor  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  the  passing  glimpses  caught  in  little  squares  or  places 
of  leafy  trees  and  plashing  fountains  relieving  the  picture 
of  human  industry  with  touches  of  natnru  beauty;  all 


these  make  a  combination  of  delightful  sights  and  sounds 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Or  if  the  traveller  is  weary  of  the  presence  of  his  kind, 
and  would  be  alone  with  the  great  mother,  he  can  stroll 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  contemplate  the  quiet 
in  place  of  the  noisy  stream,  as  its  waters  flow  b^  him  in 
a  broad,  strong  current.  The  timber  rafts  —  with  little 
logs  huts  built  upon  them,  which  it  bears  down  to  their 
destination,  guided  and  inhabited  by  men  who  have  cut 
the  timber  from  its  native  forest,  and  who  thus  find  in  the 
logs  house-room,  means  of  travelling,  and  merchandise 
combined  —  have  such  ample  room  on  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  river,  that  they  give  an  added  motion  to  its  beauty 
without  marring  the  sense  of  solitude. 

Or,  does  the  wanderer  prefer  nature  mirrored  and  ideal- 
ized by  art,  nature  reflected  for  him  in  the  magic  glass 
which  shows  its  beauties  and  conceals  its  defects,  to  nature 
seen  by  the  unaided  light  of  his  own  eyes,  then  he  can 
pass  from  the  heat  and  brilliancy  of  the  outside  world  to 
the  cool  atmosphere  and  subdued  light  of  that  gallery 
which  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  the  art  stu- 
dent. 

This  was  the  course  chosen,  on  one  morning  such  as  we 
have  described,  by  Rupert  Graham,  a  young  painter  resi- 
dent in  Dresden,  who,  strolling  first  through  the  other 
galleries  to  accustom  his  eye  to  form  and  color,  rested  at 
length  in  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  and 
worshipped  the  mighty  genuis  who  gave  to  the  world  that 
wondrous  picture  of  a  beauty  more  than  humanly  perfect, 
of  a  strength  and  purity  which  cannot  be  less  than  Divine. 
The  young  artist  gazed  at  this  with  a  sort  of  adoration ; 
his  whole  being  concentrated  itself  in  the  act  of  looking 
until  hia  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  their  object  as  are  the 
bird's  on  the  rattlesnake's  or  the  patient's  on  the  mesmer- 
ist's ;  his  senses  were  unable  to  comprehend  anything  else 
in  the  world ;  the  universe  for  him  was  that  picture  and 
nothing  else ;  the  curtains  and  walls  which  surrounded  the 
painting  seemed  to  fade  mysteriously  away  and  leave  it 
and  him  suspended  in  some  remote  mid-air. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  one  probably  resembling  the  so- 
called  trance  of  the  clairvoyant  (for,  as  he  never  lost  eight 
of  the  picture,  but  only  saw  a  transformation  take  place 
around  it,  it  could  hardly  be  an  ordinary  slumber),  a 
strange  vision  came  to  him.  Accessories  and  surroundings 
of  furniture  grew  again  round  the  picture,  but  they,  were 
not  those  which  naturally  belonged  to  it.  He  seemed  to 
see  it  reposing  upon  an  easel  raised  on  a  sort  of  throne  in 
a  painter's  studio.  The  chairs  and  sofas,  the  canvases  on 
the  walls,  the  litter  on  the  floor,  seemed  all  strangely  famil- 
iar to  him,  and  he  was  about  to  look  round  for  the  owner 
of  the  studio,  when  —  oh  wonder  of  wonders  1  —  it  came 
to  him,  as  if  by  slow  degrees  of  light,  that  the  studio 
was  his  own,  and  that  this  man,  who  was  worn  out  with 
toil  but  exalted  with  joy  at  its  result,  who  now  looked 
with  a  creator's  love  at  the  work  of  his  heart  and  hands, 
and  now  regarded  it  with  a  m}  sterious  awe,  as  though  he 
felt  that  in  executing  it  he  had  been  but  the  means  for 
some  Divine  inspiration  —  this  man  was  none  other  than 
himself;  and  as  he  recognized  tl^  fact,  tears  of  happiness 
welled  into  his  eyes. 

He  remembered  how  long,  how  patiently  he  had  worked 
at  this  one  painting,  into  which  be  intended  to  throw  all 
hij  soul,  all  his  strength ;  he  remembered  how  on  one  dark 
day,  when  his  eye  and  hand  were  weary,  and  his  heart 
began  to  sink  with  the  deep  despair  of  reaction  that  ar- 
tists must  pass  through,  a  sudden  flood  of  ioyous  sunlight 
had  streamed  in  at  the  window,  breaking  tnrough  the  pall 
of  clouds,  spreading  around  him  and  his  canvas,  wrapping 
them  in  a  celestial  glory,  and,  far  more  than  this,  piercing 
with  its  warm  beams  to  hu  chilled  heart,  bringing  as  it 
seemed  to  his  very  soul  a  new  birth  of  perception  and 
power,  a  Divine  breath  of  genius.  He  had  turned  cold 
and  pale  all  over  for  a  moment,  and  stood  dumb  as  one 
whonas  seen  a  vision  of  more  than  mortal  power;  then 
with  a  burst  of  happiness  his  strength  and  his  hope  had  re- 
turned to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  had  never  flagged 
in  his  work ;  it  had  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  it 
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had  been  to  him  what  wife  and  children  may  be  to  other 
men,  it  had  absorbed  all  his  thought,  all  his  energy.  Did 
doubt  or  fear  of  any  kind  oppress  him,  did  the  weight  of 
care  for  a  moment  kang  on  his  arm  and  retard  its  desire 
to  work,  he  had  but  to  look  up  at  the  picture,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  heaven  itself  shone  down  in  content 
and  gave  him  courage  to  work  on.  And  he  had  worked  on 
unceasingly,  might  even  have  worked  too  long  perhaps, 
and  injured  the  picture  by  too  much  elaboration,  out  that 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  he  had  always  regarded  as 
a  mysterious  inspiration  had  come  to  him  again  and  struck 
him  motionless  for  a  minute;  and  then  looking  at  the 
picture,  he  said,  **  It  is  enough,"  and  laid  down  his  brush. 

And  now  his  work  was  complete;  it  stood  in  perfect 
elory  on  his  easel ;  at  times  he  could  with  difBcuIty  be- 
ueve  that  it  was  really  there,  or  that  if  it  was  he  had  had 
any  share  in  its  production :  at  others  he  felt  as  if  it  were 
his  own  inmost  life  and  soul,  strangely  changed  and  glori- 
fied, that  stood  there  before  him.  There  it  was,  however, 
and  there  was  he,  expecting  visits  from  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  painting  and  criticism,  of  pencil  and  pen,  who 
ruled  the  taste  of  the  day,  for  he  had  been  anxious  that 
so  great  a  work  should  be  seen  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
tor  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  for  he  had  quite  forgotten 
himself  as  an  individual  and  lived  only  in  the  picture,  but 
for  the  sake  of  art  and  artists ;  and  under  this  conviction 
he  had  seat  out  cards  of  invitation  as  soon  as  he  could. 

As  he  stood  pondering,  thinking  with  delight  of  the 
wonder  and  the  admiration  that  would  steal  into  the  faces 
of  those  who  looked  on  the  picture,  of  the  great  cry  of  joy 
that  would  go  up  from  the  world  of  art  when  tliey  saw 
such  a  treasure,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  he 
was  recalled  to  himself  by  the  voice  of  a  great  painter 
addressing  him  by  name  and  bidding  him  e^ood  morning. 

*'8o."  said  this  gentleman  in  a  cheerful,  busy  tone, 
**  the  picture  is  finished.  Let's  have  a  look  at  it."  And 
as  he  spoke  he  advanced  and  contemplated  the  canvas 
from  the  most  favorable  light.  The  artist  watched  his 
face  in  happ^  expectation ;  and  in  place  of  the  sudden 
wonder  and  joy  that  he  hoped  to  see  spread  over  it,  he 
perceived  a  strange  expression  of  doubt  and  dinsatisfac- 
tion  come  over  the  features.  The  eyebrows  ascended  for  a 
moment,  while  the  mouth  rounded  itself  in  complacent 
superiority  ;  then  the  brow  puckered  into  a  frown  of  dis- 
content, the  head  shook  to  and  fro  in  pity,  and  the  oracle 
spoke.  "  A  great  advance  in  your  drawing,"  said  he ; 
'*  really  very  correct  on  the  whole ;  but  —  but  what  could 
possess  you  to  choose  such  a  subject?  Anything  so 
vague,  so  sentimental,  I  never  saw.  There's  a  want  of 
any  tangible  meaning  in  the  whole  thing;  it's  a  pretty 
group  in  some  ways  ;  and  if  you'd  taken  the  main  idea  of 
the  composition  for  a  family  portrait,  it  would  have  done 
very  well.  But  the  color,  my  dear  fellow  —  the  color  1  It 
looks  as  if  you'd  been  afraid  of  your  palette ;  those  pale 
sickly  hues  will  never  stand  the  test  of  time;  and  that 
safiron  robe  un  the  left  1  And  these  cherubs,  or  whatever 
they  are  —  vague  —  very  vague  —  no  definition  about 
them,  no  strong  lines  and  no  strong  colors.  No,  no,  my 
dear  Graham,  if  you'll  take  my  advice  —  which  I  really 
^vc  you  as  a  friend,  for  I  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  be- 
lieve you  will  do  good  work  some  day  —  you'll  turn  this 
to  the  wall  and  regard  it  as  a  lesson  in  drawing.  Now, 
don't  be  offended  with  me  for  speaking  the  truth.  Good- 
by,  old  fellow ;  Pve  got  half  a  dozen  studios  to  loolt  at 
before  dinner."  And  with  these  words  the  great  painter 
swung  cheerfully  away,  leaving  the  young  artist  speechless 
with  rage  and  disappointment. 

*'  Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  <*  Have  I 
been  so  bitterly  mistaken  all  this  time?  Is  there  not, 
afler  all,  the  real  light  of  genius  in  my  work  ?  Oh,  yes," 
he  cried,  as  he  looked  at  it  again,  "  it  is  not  a  mistake :  I 
feel  it  too  deeply  for  that  ;  and  although  all  the  painters 
in  the  world  abuse  it,  I  shall  still  believe  in  its  beauty." 

Now  came  another  knock  at  the  door,  and  another 
painter  of  great  repute  entered.  He  went  up  to  look  at  the 
picture,  and  reganled  it  with  his  head  on  one  side,  in  a 
raven-like  manner,  for  some   time.    **  I  think,  Mr.  Gra- 


ham," he  said  at  length,  *<  if  you  want  mj  real  opiiiioii,  I 
think  there  is  a  gooa  deal  of  merit  in  jour  picture :  the 
expression  is  decidedly  good — yes,  decidedly  good;  but 
for  the  rest  —  you  see  you  have  forgotten  that  the  grett 
object  of  art  is  to  reproduce  nature." 

The  artist  murmured  something  humbly  about  idealiziiig 
nature. 

"  Idealize  by  all  means,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham,'*  said  tke 
other,  **  idealize  as  much  as  you  can,  but  do  not  forget  to 
preserve  a  certain  verisimilitude.    When  we  talk  of  rcwo- 
ducing  nature,  we  mean  reproducing  all  objects,  natinal  or 
artificial,  which  we  find  in  nature.    Now  among  artifidil 
objects  is  drapery,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham,  is  drapery.    Aod 
let  me  just  ask  you  if  you  ever  anywhere  saw  any  draperiei 
like  those  ?  "     This  question  the  punter  asked  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whose  most  tender  feelings  have  been  hurt 
and  went  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer :   "I  do  •« 
say  it  is  easy  to  be  accurate,  out  accuracy  is  worth  a  gPB< 
deal  of  trouble.    Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  heir  thi 
I  spent  three  months  in  travelling  to  obtain  proper  antbff* 
ity,  indubitable  authority,  for  the  centurion's  armor  in  Bf 
last  Roman  picture.     And  then  it  is  so  easy  to  throw  in  m 
object  of  i'umiture  or  what  not  that  belongs  to  the  ti«e« 
your  picture  —  a  bilAot  as  the  French  call  it  —  here  md 
there.     It  gives  a  local  and  antiquarian  color,  and  is « 
great  value  — of  immense  value,  my  dear  Mr.  Graha 
Are  vou  going  to  send  this  to  the  Academy  ?     Yes  ?  ii 
Good  morning."  ^  . .  _i. 

To  this  eminent  painter  succeeded  an  eminent  critic  w* 
was  not  a  painter  ;  and  from  his  judgment,  free  froa  ih 
trammels  which  actual  experience  of  art  may  bring  wid^ 
the  artist  hoped  for  greater  approbation.    Real  appreciiti* 
after  what  he  had  already  heard,  he  could  scarcely  ap«* 
This  critic  greeted  the  artist  with  much  condescentioa,  «f 
looked  at  the  picture  from  every  point  of  riew.     He  kj 
at  it  standing  and  he  looked  at  it  kneeling ;    he  went  m 
up  to  it  and  far  from  it ;  he  made  a  sort  of  doable  gitf/ 
his  hands  and  gazed  at  it  through  that,  and  then  he  * 
♦«  Honestly,  Graham,  I  don't  think  this  is  up  to  yowf 
year's  work.     There's  a  great  deal  too  much  reali«» 
the   subject,   which  is  purely  ideal,  to  my  rnind.^^ 
know,  these  cherubs    are  just  like    evcry-day,  »■* 
babies,  only  that  they  have  wings  and  so  forth.   i»/ 
think  there's  an  obtrusive  reality  about  the  fignrei;ag 
all  too  defined,  if  you  know  what  I  mean  —  too  ooif«J 
And  I  can't  help  thinking  there's  something  wrosf  *  V 
your  harmonies.    Those  green  curtains  seem  to  ■J"!JI: 
sonorous  a  quality  to  accord  well  with  the  lig*»*_*"'jr 
the  saffron  robe,  and  the  cherubs  agun  are  treatodB»| 
staccato  a  manner."     This  critic  was  one  of  a  ■cW  •, 


choose  to  employ  technical  musical  terms  to  conwyjg|j 
so-called  ideas  about  painting :  in  the  adoption  rf '■•li 


plicated  ..^ « 

spoke  of  the  middle  distance  of  a  sonaU.     "  At  tM     . 
time,"  continued  the  critic,  **  I  am  very  much  P*«^»*j3 
the  brio  of  your  curtains  and  the  soti  sensuous  tflij" 
your  clouds  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why  you  hirt^ 
them  in  that  subdued  key  throughout  instcM  of  sup«>* 
the  principal  theme  with  a  full  diapason  of  ^ca^ 
background.    Indeed,  I  can't  understand  the  whole 
ness :  why  you  should  have  deserted  your  brilliM^< 
ing  style  of  last  year,  which  only  ^»"**^  *  ^ 
keeping  in  one  key  — why  you  should  have  left  «J* 
and  taken  to  idealism,  I  certainly  cannot  imagine, 
he  certainly  could  not. 

The  critic  was  succeeded  by  another  paintw, » 
who  delighted  in  odd,  weird  pictures,  ^"jc^jj^ 
tions  in  the  same  groundwork  of  color  thpoogw* 
would  have  river  scenes  which  looked  aa  if  seen  tl 
green  or  an  opaque  white  glass,  and  would  expendi 
cleverness  in  producing  landscapes  which  w«  » 
ehastly  view  in  a  dead  world.    The    tobsUnoe 
remarks  was,   "  My  dear  fellow,  you've  got  toe 

color."  .       J 

After  him  came  a  truly  jovial  realistic  printer,  w« 
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accnstomed  to  lay  on  his  paint  as  if  the  canvas  were  a 
poor  wretch  starving  for  want  of  it;  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence his  pictures  often  suffered  from  surfeit  ''By 
Jove,  Graham  1 "  he  cried  as  soon  as  he  saw  Uie  picture, 
*'  I  didn't  expect  this  of  you,  old  boy.  I  never  thought 
you'd  go  over  to  the  washed-out  brown -and-gray,  dirty- 
green  school.  This  is  quite  an  Et  tu  Brute  business. 
And  what's  the  meaning  of  it  all,  eh  ?  What  are  these 
beggars  that  are  all  head  and  wings  doing,  eh  ?  But  I  say, 
Graham,  it  really  is  too  bad  to  see  your  picture  sickening 
for  want  of  paint  in  that  way.  Here,  give  me  a  brush." 
And  snatching  one  up,  he  advanced  witii  it  towards  the 
easel,  when  the  artist,  who  had  till  then  heard  him  in 
patient  silence,  rushed  at  him,  seized  him,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  by  the  throat,  and  turning  him  out  of  the  studio, 
locked  the  door.  Having  done  this,  he  sat  down  in  blank 
and  weary  despair. 

"And  IS  it  for  this,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I  have 
toiled  —  for  this  that  I  have  felt  my  heart  bound  with  ex- 
pectant joy  —  for  this  that  I  have  obeyed  what  seemed  to 
me  an  inspired  desire  ?  This  is  the  work  that  has  absorbed 
my  soul :  and  this  is  what  the  masters  of  the  day  think  of 
it  1 "  ^ 

^^^  • 

Then  indeed  despair  came  over  him,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  he  must  be  wrong  and  the  critics  must  be  right 
He  sat  in  miserable  reflection,  with  his  head  propped  on 
his  hands,  and  the  picture  on  the  easel  before  him.  Har 
tred  of  the  critics,  of  himself,  of  his  work,  filled  his  mind, 
and  he  remained  in  a  kind  of  desperation.  Still,  when- 
^er  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  picture,  he  felt  that  ito  sight 
brought  him  new  hope  and  faith  in  its  wondrous  power, 
warring  with  the  poor  opinion  of  it  which  the  critics  had 
at  last  dinned  into  his  mind.  But  it  was  an  unequal  strife, 
this  fighting  of  one  solitary  judgment,  and  that  the  paint- 
er's, against  the  combined  forces  of  artists  and  amateurs ; 
and,  angry  with  himself  for  still  continuing  it,  he  resolved 
to  end  it  at  once,  and  with  that  purpose  he  got  up  and 
turned  the  picture  away  firom  him  so  that  it  faced  the  open 
window,  and  obscuring  part  of  the  entering  light,  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  floor  where  he  stood. 

Observing  this,  he  laughed  harshly,  and  apostrophized 
with  bitterness  the  object  that  so  short  a  time  before  he 
had  regarded  with  a  blind  veneration. 

"  You  do  well,"  he  cried,  "  to  cast  your  black  shadow  on 
my  path :  it  is  a  fine  image  of  the  blighting  darkness  with 
which  vou  have  enshrouded  my  life.  On  you  I  have  built 
up  a  dream  of  brightness,  of  noble  devotion  to  a  noble 
end,  of  unselfish  glory,  such  a  dream  as  shall  come  to  a 
man  \)ut  once  in  his  life.  You  were  my  goddess,  my  star 
that  ^hone  for  me  and  kept  me  in  the  right  path.  And 
now  toy  idol  is  shattered ;  I  see  it  for  the  thing  it  is ;  my 
™*^  w  gone.  Where  light  was  and  clear  morning,  there 
shall  be  darkness  and  black  midnight.  Farewell,  my 
visions  of  art;  farewell  all  thought  of  making  these  dull 
canvases  instinct  with  beauty  and  with  life  I  Farewell  to 
my  career,  farewell  to  brush  and  palette  1  My  place  shall 
know  me  no  more." 

He  stopped,  and  resisting  the  desire  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  picture,  fled  from  the  room,  hoping  to  subdue  by 
the  exercise  of  a  violent  walk  the  fever  of  his  heart  and 
head.  He  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  he 
remembered  that  he  had  left  the  window  of  his  studio 
open ;  and  returning  at  the  same  swinging  pace  he  had 
started  with,  he  retraced  his  steps  until  he  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  door.  And  there  he  stopped,  for  his  at- 
tention was  caught  by  a  figure  which  stood  in  firont  of  his 
house,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whose  careworn  appearance 
contrasted  with  her  intellectual  expression,  gazing  with 
rapt  intentness  at  something  above  her.  What  could  it 
be  ?  The  artist  dared  not  answer  the  question  to  himself, 
and  paused  still  to  see  what  would  follow. 

Presently  there  strolled  by  a  man  in  shabby  yet  pictur- 
esque costume,  whom  the  artist  recognized  as  a  musician 
of  a  genius  not  yet  discovered  by  the  world.  He  turned 
firom  nis  course,  attracted  by  the  woman's  peculiar  attitude 
and  look,  and  the  artist  saw  from  their  gesticulations  that 
he  was  inquiring,  she  responding.    She  pointed,  he  looked 


upwards,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  reverent  ad- 
miration showed  itself  in  his  face,  and  he  took  off  his  hat 
as  though  he  had  entered  a  place  of  worship.  Then  came 
by  a  carpenter  returning  from  his  day's  work  with  his 
basket  or  tools  slung  over  his  back,  and  he  too  turned, 
and  having  turned  remained  and  gazed  like  the  others. 
Then  followed  a  soldier,  then  an  art-student,  and  soon, 
with  that  wonderful  power  of  quick  congregation  that 
belongs  to  city  life,  a  crowd  had  assembled,  increasing 
every  minute,  swaying  with  a  common  movement,  joining 
in  a  common  murmur  of  admiration  at  the  wonderful  pict- 
ure above  them.  For  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  was  the  picture  at  the  open  window  whi^h  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  It  was  remarkable  that  this  seemed 
to  exercise  over  them  an  unusual  influence,  a  kind  of  awe 
which  hushed  their  voices  and  restrained  their  action,  so 
that  there  was  among  them  none  of  that  rude  jostling  and 
struggling  for  place  which  is  an  ordinary  feature  of  col- 
lected humanity. 

Thus  when  another  couple  came  to  join  the  mass  they 
were  able  at  once  to  find  a  spot  whence  they  could  obtain 
a  view  of  the  cause  of  such  fascination.  These  were  a 
priest  and  a  woman :  the  former  was  bowed  with  age ;  the 
latter,  not  much  past  middle  life,  was  a  noble  lady  clad  in 
deep  mourning  for  the  death  of  her  only  son.  He  had 
been  the  light  and  joy  of  her  life,  the  darling  of  her  soul, 
and  in  losing  him  she  had  thought  to  lose  all  Siat  was  dear 
to  her  in  the  world.  But  she  had  been  of  a  proud,  stem 
nature  to  all  except  him,  and  when  he  was  gone  she  had 
hardened  her  heart  in  bitterness ;  she  had  shed  no  tears, 
she  had  preserved  a  stony  silence  which  had  been  awful 
to  see ;  and  now  that  the  first  shock  of  his  death  had 

Sassed  away,  her  untold  grief  had  turned  to  a  mocking 
espair,  against  which  the  priest  was  probably  remonstrat- 
ing in  vain  as  they  passed.  These  two  then  stopped  and 
looked  with  the  rest,  and  presently  the  priest,  still  looking, 
fell  ^umbly  on  his  knees,  and  the  lady,  regardless  of  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  her,  stood  weeping  silently. 

Then  the  artist's  soul  swelled  with  a  divine  delight :  the 
warmth  of  inspiration  reached  his  heart  once  more  as  he 
too  joined  the  throng  of  worshippers  and  looked  up  at  the 
picture,  which  was  now  illuminea  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  light  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  neavenly 
radiance,  as  though  a  halo  of  glory  had  been  cast  around 
his  work ;  and  as  it  grew  brighter  he  seemed  to  hear  a  far- 
off  choir  of  voices  raised  in  swelling  harmony,  while  with 
them  mingled  the  deep,  solemn  tones  of  a  bell  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  heard  on  earth.  Presently  the  voices  died 
by  degrees  away,  and  the  bell  rang  alone  and  seemed  'to 
grow  gradually  less  harmonious,  until  at  last  it  gave  a  loud, 
discordant  clang,  and  Rupert  was  aroused  by  a  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  voice  exclaiming,  "  Wake  up,  Ru- 
pert I  the  bell  is  ringing  for  the  gallery  to  close.  Fancy 
finding  you  asleep  before  the  San  Sisto  I " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Rupert,  "  I  have  had  an  odd  dream  with 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it" 


LITTLE  JACK. 


I. 


About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  day  early  in 
October,  a  woman  was  leading  a  child  of  three  years  old 
along  a  grassy  path,  through  the  Holmsdale  woods.  There 
were  brambles  on  each  side,  from  which  the  blackberries 
still  hung  in  heavy  clusters ;  the  scarlet  hips  made  the  long 
sprays  of  the  wild  rose  more  gay  than  they  had  been  with 
tne  delicate  blossoms  of  spring ;  ripe  hazel  nuts  were  drop- 
ping from  their  husks,  and  the  thorn-trees  had  a  bountiful 
supply  of  deep  red  berries.  • 

The  boy  wanted  everything  he  saw,  and  his  mother 
found  her  progress  so  slow  that  she  stooped  to  lift  him,  and 
swung  him  toiler  shoulder.  He  laughed  aloud  at  this  bit 
of  fun,  and  the  mother  laughed  too;  then,  as  he  stood  with 
one  hand  on  her  head  ana  one  held  in  her  own,  which  was 
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upraised,  he  caught  sieht  of  maple  trees  on  a  distant  knoll 
in  their  red  autumn  drebs,  and  horse-chestnuts  all  aflame 
with  gold.  He  shouted,  and  jumped,  and  tried  to  clap  his 
hands;  and  the  mother,  who  could  scarcely  hold  him 
steady,  laughed  and  hurried  on.  She  would  have  thought 
it  very  unreasonable  that  the  bright  day,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  autumn,  and  her  child's  pleasure  should  make  her  glad 
when  she  was  in  trouble  ;  and  yet  she  responded  to  all  of 
them,  and  had  already  forgotten  the  anger  which  made  her 
heart  beat  so  violently  as  she  lefl  the  vUlage  of  Cheam,  and 
heard  some  one  call  after  her :  — 

''  Are  you  goin'  to  pay  the  money,  missis,  like  an  honest 
'ooman  ?  " 

She  followed  the  wood- path,  until  she  came  to  an  open 
space,  from  whence  she  saw  beneath  her  the  fish-ponds, 
large^  black,  and  solemn,  shut  in  by  high  banks  which  were 
clothed  with  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  In  the  early 
summer  these  banks  were  brilliant  with  clusters  of  white 
and  purple  blossom,  and  drew  many  admirers  from  the  vil- 
lages in  the  neighborhood  to  visit  Holmsdale  Park  and 
Hall ;  but  now  the  banks  were  dark  with  the  heavy  green 
foliage  of  the  shrubs.  Slender  birch-trees,  with  their  sil- 
very bark,  seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom,  but  the  overhang- 
ing willows  at  the  brink  of  the  ponds  had  already  shed 
their  yellow  leaves,  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  looked  like  patches  of  sunlight  amid  the  dark- 
ness. A  few  planks  were  fixed  at  one  side  of  the  largest 
pond,  forming  a  rude  jetty,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  small  ; 
boat  was  fastened  by  a  chain  and  padlock. 

"Mammy,  mammy  I "  shouted  the  boy,  at  the  sight  of 
the  water  and  the  boat ;  and,  from  his*  comfortable  seat 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  pressed  his  chubby  hands  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  turned  her  face  towards  this  attractive  specta- 
cle. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  your  mammy  hasn't  got  no  time. 
You  shall  go  there  another  day." 

AYhereupon  the  child  slipped  down  into  her  arms  and 
laid  his  little  face  against  hers,  and  said,  — 

"  A  boat,  mammy  ;  a  boat ! " 

She  could  not  deny  him,  and,  turning  aside,  she  lifled  the 
latch  of  a  gate  in  the  fence  which  separated  Holmsdale 
Park  from  the  woods,  and  followed  the  steep  descent  to  the 
ponds.  As  they  approached,  there  was  an  open  space  to 
the  right  on  which  otcw  neither  shrub  nor  bramble,  and 
where  the  grass  was  Kept  closely  cut  A  fallen  tree  lay  in 
the  centre  of  this  space  ;  it  was  dead,  and  its  branches  bare, 
and  at  some  distance  round  it  a  dark,  solemn  band  of  cy- 
presses had  been  planted. 

The  mother  clasped  her  child  tightly  as  she  walked  al- 
most on  tiptoe  past  the  spot,  and  the  boy  looked  with  wide 
open  eyes  at  the  dark  trees  and  smooth,  green  grass,  so  un- 
like the  tangle  of  briar,  shrub,  and  bramble  around  them. 

When  they  reached  the  pond,  with  many  coaxing  words 
and  gestures  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  get  into  the  boat, 
and  let  him  look  over  the  edge  down  into  the  black,  still 
water.  Far  beneath  him  shone  a  small  face,  the  reflection 
of  his  own. 

"  Doe  and  det  another  ickle  boy,  mammy,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  mother's  arm,  that  she  might  reach  the  white, 
glimmering  shadow  in  the  water.   "  Me  want  dat  ickle  boy.'' 

"  Why,  that's  Jack,"  said  the  mother,  laughing  ;  "  my 
little  Jack  down  there,  that's  what  that  is." 

Whereupon  the  boy,  who  had  a  quick  temper,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  cried,  and  said  it  wasn't  Jack,  and  he 
wanted  him  to  play  with. 

The  mother  pulled  broad  leaves  of  the  water  lily,  and 
gave  them  to  him,  and  told  him  to  be  good,  else  mother 
wouldn't  love  him,  and  they'd  go  away  and  leave  the  little 
boy  in  the  water  with  his  own  mammy. 

She  led  him  up  the  steep  bank,  and  as  they  turned  to 
enter  the  wood  again,  she  became  aware  of  the  young 
Lady  Holmsdale  standing  there  in  her  widow's  weeds,  with 
herpale-faced  boy,  the  little  earl,  by  her  side. 

The  village  mother  courtesied,  and  then,  half  afraid  to 
apeak,  and  naif  afraid  to  pass  without  apology,  bezan 
•hyly,— 

**  No  oflTence,  my  lady,  I  hope.    My  boy  he  cried  to  get 


into  the  boat,  an'  1  dessay  I  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  lei  him, 
but  I  meant  no  ofience." 

"  No  oflence  whatever,  Mrs.  Allan,"  said  the  lady,  m  i 
sad,  low  voice  ;  *^  we  don't  call  you  a  trespasser,  do  ve, 
Ernie  V  Whv,  Ernie  here  is  a  great  deal  older  than  jour 
little  boy,  and  yet  he  always  wants  to  get  into  the  bott 
when  we  come  this  way." 

And  she  looked  at  her  boy  and  smiled. 

Mrs.  Allan  courtesied  again,  and  tried  in  rain  to  indoee 
Jack  to  *^  make  his  obedience  to  my  lady." 

Jack  and  the  young  earl  were  engrossed  by  the  sokm 
contemplation  of  each  other,  and  were  reluctantly  led  ivir 
in  opposite  directions  by  their  respective  parents. 

*^  Lor,  what  a  turn  it  gave  me  I  "  said  Mrs.  Allan,  whk 
with  a  strong  need  of  sympathy,  and  no  disinclinatioo  tc 
talk,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  Jack  as  an  intelliscst 
companion.  '*  When  I  see  'er  a  standin'  there,  I  thoogbtl 
should  ha'  dropped.  That's  what  comes  o*  gentlefolk  foa* 
out  o'  their  way  to  do  things  as  don't  concern  *em.  Mly. 
your  dad  'ud  ha'  cut  down  that  there  tree,  and  thooi^ 
nothin'  of  it ;  and  there's  my  lord,  he  must  go  and  ^ 
hisstjlf  in  two  a'most  over  a  thing  as  he'd  no  business  vitk 
Hark,  Jack,  that's  daddy." 

And  once  again  she  lifted  the  boy  to  her  shoulder,  ni 
stood  to  listen  to  the  distant  regular  stroke  of  the  vooc- 
cutter's  axe. 

The  boy  imitated  the  sound,  "  tut—  tut—  tut." 

"  Yes,  that's  your  dad,"  she  said ;  **  I  allays  knowi  Mi 
somehow ;  he  chops  more  regular  like,  and  louder  thia  i^ 
body  else." 
'  And  as  she  thought  of  him  away  at  his  work,  and  eff- 
ing home  at  night  with  basket  slung  over  his  shoulder, tf^ 
in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  berries,  or  flowers,  or  nuts  fat  ^ 
boy,  she  remembered  the  pale  lady  standing  alone. 

**  Poor  thing  1  poor  thing  I    I  "believe  she  thinki«' 
too,  for,  *My  husband's  a  wood-cutter,'  she  says  toi** 
proud,  when  I  come  upon  'em  in  this  very  wood,  soosiSr 
we  was  married.    *  There  ain't  nothin'  he  likes  to  * 
sez  she.     An'  a  week  arter  that  he  met  his  death  if^ 
But,  lor,  what  a  turn  she  give  me."  . 

Jack,  who  was  but  an  unsympathetic  listener,  was  iM 
clamoring  for  cake.  As  they  had  come  nearly  thr«»* 
and  been  an  hour  on  the  road,  his  mother  thought  tk> 
quest  not  unreasonable.  She  took  a  clean  handbria 
from  her  pocket,  in  which  was  wrapped  a  slice  of  c«J 
loaf,  and  handed  it  up  to  the  child  on  her  should^.  * 
climbed  a  stile,  passed  out  of  the  Holmsdale  woodi^» 
continued  her  journey  along  the  high  road  lei&l' 
Brenchley.  ^ 

The  broad,  white  Down  shire  road  led  up-hill  fe'J 
a  mile ;  on  either  side  of  it  were  high  banks  and  •"^^'jT 
rows,  overhanging  hazel  boughs,  and  clusters  of  th**** 
berries  of  the  wild  gueldre  rose,  whilst  the  travdte^ 
covered  all  the  topmost  branches  with  its  white,  fc*^ 
seeds.     In  spring  the  nightingales  used  to  sing  to«" 
night  and  all  day  too ;  but  now  there  was  no  sonfctf? 
that  of  the  robin,  who,  sitting  on  a  spray  of '■•bI 
watched  our  travellers  with  keen,  bright  eye,  and  ffl*J| 
best  in  the  glowing  autumn  morning.     From  the  *""^ 
of  the  hill,  you  look  down  upon  Brenchley,  with  the 
Eden  flowing  through  it,  and  see  the  tall  masts  « 
rising  up  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  among  the 
and  trace  on  the  horizon  the  rounded  outline  of  ^ 
hills,  beyond  which  lies  the  sea. 

The  mother  chattered  to  her  boy  as  ther  d 
towards  Brenchley,  as  a  mother  docs  to  an  only  chiM 
is  companion  and  plaything  all  in  one.     She  ""^jj 
him  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  CSlieam,  whiA 
little  short  of  five  miles,  and  her  heightened  cohr 
bright  eyes  bore  witness  to  the  unwonted  excrtipa. 
cheeks  were  brilliant  with  such  a  tinge  as  the  wild  ^ 
tree  has  when  autumn  first  touches  it ;  her  large 
looked  out  bright  and  fearless,  save  for  an  nne  ^ 
consciousness  that  her  hair  was  not  as  smooth  as  rt 
to  be,  but  had  rippled  up  into  little  wares,  in  g» 

Elentiful  application  of  water  before  she  started,  wW 
ad  hoped  would  keep  it  smooth  and  decent. 
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She  had  grown  yery  quiet  as  she  approached  the  town, 
and  was  busy  with  past  as  well  as  future.  There,  outside 
the  chemist's  shop,  at  the  corner,  the  first  house  you  come 
to  in  Brenchley,  she  had  met  her  husband,  John  Allan,  six 
years  ago.  She  had  never  been  in  the  place  since,  for 
there  was  no  railway  from  Cheam  to  Brenchley,  and  no 
public  conveyance  of  any  kind.  The  four  miles  and  a  half 
by  the  wood,  with  an  additional  mile  and  a  half  if  you  went 
the  whole  way  by  the  road,  separated  the  two  places  com- 
pletely. Old  memories  crowded  back  as  she  passed  the 
same  spot.  John  Allan,  the  stalwart  north  countryman, 
had  been  on  his  way  to  New  York  —  that  is,  so  far  on  his 
way  that  he  had  come  up  t6  find  work  in  London,  and, 
failing  that,  had  visited  an  agent  at  Brenchley  to  inquire 
about  an  emigrant  ship,  when  Mary's  pretty  face  changed 
his  plan.  ^  He  stayed  first  through  harvest  time,  and  next 
for  hop-picking,  and  then  Mary  promised  to  marry  him  if 
he  would  not  take  her  away  from  home.  Mary  was  kitch- 
en-maid at  Holmsdale  Hall ;  and  her  father,  a  wood- cutter, 
bent  double,  and  crippled  with  rheumatbm,  lived  with  his 
wife  in  a  little  cottage,  not  far  from  the  park  gates,  two 
rooms  of  which  were  let  to  the  curate  ot  Cheam.  The 
young  couple  were  married,  and  John  Allan  had  regular 
employment  as  wood -cutter  in  the  park  and  wood.  When 
the  old  people  died,  Marv,  John,  and  their  one  child  re- 
mained in  the  cottage.  The  curate,  who  was  married,  had 
now  a  house  of  his  own,  but  they  .generally  let  their  rooms 
for  &v^  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  had  taken  great 
nride  in  making  them  neat  and  pretty  to  **  please  the  gen- 
tlefolks." Mary  believed  that  this  end  would  be  achieved 
•  by  a  reckless  investment  in  China  ornaments,  and  there 
were  dogs  and  shepherdesses  of  every  tint.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow  trousers,  and  Prince  Albert  in 
pink  coat  and  green  trousers,  according  to  the  undoubted 
costume  of  his  native  land.  There  were  also  colored  prints 
on  the  wall,  of  very  questionable  taste  and  merit,  thougl^  as 
Mary  proudly  stated,  they  had  "  most  all  come  from  furrin 
parts,  like  the  pictures  at  the  Hall,  and  had  writin'  on  as  no 
one  could  read."  The  little  parlor  also  boasted  of  a  glass 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  there  was  a  brass  knocker  on 
the  door,  which  opened  immediately  into  this  gay  little  room. 
She  thought  of  it  all  as  she  walked  down  High  Street,  for 
the  brief  epuode  of  courtship  was  speedily  dismissed,  and, 
indeed,  was  chiefly  memorable  as  a  barrier  which  separated 
the  life  of  seven  years  ago  from  the  present. 

As  she  approached  the  County  Court  to  which  she  was 
bound,  her  thoughts  were  recalled  to  the  present.  Little 
Jack  had  trotted  happily  along  the  pavement,  much  en- 
grossed by  the  contemplation  of  shrimps,  which  formed  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  place.  He  strongly  suspected 
them  of  being  eatable,  although  it  was  not  a  fact  within  the 
range  of  his  own  experience.  He  would  have  liked  mammy 
to  give  him  some,  but  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  and  did  not  heed  his  request.  When  they  came 
to  the  large,  stone  archway  and  iron  gates  of  the  County 
Court,  she  took  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  held  him  some- 
what tightly  as  they  crossed  the  court-yard.  Entering  a 
side  door  indicated  to  her,  she  passed  along  a  narrow, 
dirty  passage,  leading  to  an  ante-room,  in  which  there  were 
small  groups  of  men  and  women,  telking  in  whispers.  The 
constraint  imposed  upon  them  in  one  direction  may  proba- 
bly have  had  something  to  do  with  the  license  which  they 
allowed  themselves  in  another,  and  Mrs.  Allan  was  con- 
scious of  an  atmosphere  of  oaths  and  foul  language,  mut- 
tered and  growled  on  all  sides  of  her,  which  made  her 
cheeks  tingle  and  her  heart  beat 

As  she  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  an  usher 
came  to  her,  and  learning  her  business,  said  the  case  was 
now  on,  and  admitted  her  to  an  inner  room.  As  she  en- 
tered, she  saw  on  her  right  hand  several  rows  of  benches, 
on  which  were  seated  men  and  women,  chiefly  of  the  low- 
est class.  Keen  eyes  scanned  her  narrowly  as  she  entered, 
and,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go,  and  whether  to  sit  down  amongst  them, 
their  evil  faces  seemed  to  draw  near  and  crowd  around  her, 
and  the  sharp,  suspicious  glances  recalled  her  husband's 
words  of  that  morning :  — 


"  Honest  folks  hev  na  bizniss  i'  sic  a  spot." 

Then  some  one  motioned  to  her  to  pass  on  to  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  and  she  sat  down  with  a  great  ringing  sound  in 
her  ears  which  made  her  deaf  to  idl  that  was  going  on. 
She  found  herself  in  a  large,  square  room  lighted  from 
above.  It  was  wainscoted  and  painted  drab  color  half  way 
up,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  was  gray.  There 
was  a  clock  in  a  circular  mahogany  frame  on  the  wall  at 
her  right  hand,  and  its  loud  tick  seemed  to  her  like  the 
throbbing  of  an  anxious  heart.  Beneath  the  clock  there 
was  a  long  empty  pew  against  the  wall,  in  front  of  which 
was  painted  in  white  letters  Jury,  and  on  her  left  hand, 
there  was  a  similar  long  empty  pew  for  Witnesses,  In  the 
centre  space  between  them  were  the  Attorneys  and  their 
clients,  and  it  was  here  that  Mrs.  Allan  had  a  seat. 

Opposite  to  her  was  the  judge.  The  Queen's  arms  in 
tarnisned  embroidery  adorned  a  dusty  canopy,  which  was 
fixed  to  the  wall,  and  projected  over  his  head,  and  faded, 
dusty,  red  velvet  curtains  hung  down  on  each  side  of  his 
chair.  The  assertion  of  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
law  conveyed  by  the  velvet  curtains  and  the  canopy,  was 
probably  considered  all  that  was  necessary  to  impress  the 
*  rustic  mind,  for  the  judge  was^ated  on  a  dirty  chair  with 
stufied  leather  back,  and  was  writing  upon  a  deal  desk 
painted  a  reddish  brown.  On  his  rignt  there  was  a  small 
empty  box  for  the  Defendant^  and  on  his  lefl  another  for 
the  Plaintiffs  in  which  there  was  a  man  dressed  in  light 
clothes,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  spectators 
and  talking  volubly. 

The  judge,  whose  seat  was  on  a  raised  dais,  was  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  hall,  and  mother  and  child 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  as  he  slowly  put  one  long  thin 
hand  up  to  nis  mouth  and  read  from  a  paper  on  the  desk 
before  nim.  He  had  a  thin  gray  face,  gray  whiskers,  pale 
gray  eyes,  which  never  seemed  to  look  at  any  one  or  any- 
thing about  him,  a  gray  wig,  and  robes  that  were  rather 
gray  than  black.  After  a  time  he  looked  up,  clasped  one 
hand  with  the  other,  and  said  in  a  slow  inaifferent  tone, 
as  if  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  his  words,  and 
was  slightly  bored  and  sleepy :  — 

'*  You  say  she  has  paid  you  bills  for  somewhat  similar 
amounts  for  some  years  past  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  course  "  — 

'^  Answer  the  question  put  to  you.  I  don't  want  to  hear 
anything  more.  Ts  it  a  usual  thing  to  allow  poor  people  to 
run  such  a  bill  as  this,  more  than  eight  pounds  lor  bread 
and  flour  ?  " 

"  Well,  n^y  lord,  it  is ;  in  these  parts.  They  pay  the 
bread  bill  mostly  from  year  to  year." 

"  Why  don't  they  pay  weekly  ?  " 

^  Well,  they  don't  earn  mucn  to  speak  of  in  winter,  and 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  fevers  and  agues  and  all 
that,  they  are  glad  to  let  the  bread  run  on,  and  pay  it  in 
autumn  when  they've  picked  up  something  by  hay-making, 
and  harvesting,  and  hop-picking." 

« I  see  this  man,  John  Allan,  is  a  wood-cutter.  How  do 
you  expect  him  to  pay  V  " 

'*  His  wife  lets  lodgingi  all  the  summer,  and  gets  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  'em.     It's  her  as  pays  the  bill." 

*'What  reason  does  she  give  for  not  paying  this 
year  ?  " 

<*  Why,  she  says  she  has  paid  it  once ; "  and,  turning  to 
the  audience,  he  continued,  with  an  air  of  injured  in- 
nocence, "  she  says  I'm  a  thief  and  a  liar  for  asking  for  my 
money." 

There  was  a  hoarse  laugh  in  the  court  at  the  repetition 
of  these  words,  which  were  considered  racy  and  suggestive 
of  future  fun. 

Mrs.  Allan's  face  crimsoned  with  shame  and  anger,  and 
she  started  to  her  feet  to  defend  herself  and  explain. 

'<  Si(  down,  sit  down,"  said  some  one  by  her  side,  and 
she  stooped  over  her  bov,  who  was  now  half  asleep,  and 
busied  herself  taking  off  his  hat,  with  fingers  trembling  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  hold  the  strings. 

She  was  startled  by  hearing  her  name  called  aloud. 
Being  directed  to  the  defendant's  box,  she  had  a  small 
dirty  black  book  put  into  her  hand,  and  took  an  oath  and 
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kbsed  the  blndinj;  in  great  bewilderme&t  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  religious  ceremony  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

She  looked  around  ner  eagerly,  hoping  to  see  one 
familiar  face ;  but  Jack  was  sleeping  peacefully  upon  the 
bench,  a  sea  of  strange  faces  surged  up  around  her,  strange 
noises  filled  her  ears,  and  then  in  sharp  tones  there  rang 
the  words: — 

'*  Look  at  the  judge,  and  answer  the  questions  put  you." 

She  turned  to  the  voice,  which  proceeded  from  a  big 
elderly  man,  with  round  shoulders  and  a  great  heavy  head 
that  hung  forward,  who  was  standing  up  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  her. 

**  Don't  stare  at  me,  I  tell  yon,"  he  continued ;  "  look  at 
the  judge,  and  go  on." 

And  then,  partly  in  answer  to  questions,  partly  rambling 
away  into  a  long  statement  which  she  had  rehearsed  many 
times  in  her  own  mind,  and  by  which  she  had  always  con- 
vinced herself,  she  began :  — 

**  1  paid  'im  Is  bill,  the  same  as  I  done  other  years.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  brought  it  hisself.  *  Hev  you 
got  pen  and  ink  ? '  he  says,  and  I  says,  *  No,  the  lodgers 
took  theim  with  'em.  They  ain't  o'  no  use  to  me,  for  I 
always  keep  my  accounts  in  my  'ed.' " 

^ Never  mind  what  you  said;  did  you  pay  him  the 
money  ?  " 

'*  I  didy*'  with  great  emphasis  and  a  pause ;  **  I  paid  'im 
eight  pound  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Well,  it  was 
in  gold,  and  silver,  and  ha'pence,  just  as  I'd  put  it  to- 
gether. It  was  a  good  year,  and  I  let  fifteen  weeks  this 
summer.  Yes"  —  this  was  in  answer  to.  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  — "  yes,  I  can  do  that  in  my  'ed.  It  comes  to 
seven  poun'  ten,  and  the  rest  I  made  up  with  work  of 
father's.  No,  it  ain't  my  father,  it's  the  boy's,  an'  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  I  ain't  pot  no  father.  Yes,  I  have 
got  a  husband,  an'  you  know  that  too." 

Here  the  judge  interposed  in  the  woman's  favor,  as  it 
was  manifest  that  the  attorney's  object  was  to  irritate  and 
annoy  her.  She  proceeded,  with  some  warmth,  to  state 
that  the  plaintiff  had  written  on  the  bill  —  "  well,  receipted 
it,  if  you  like  that  better.  He  'eld  the  bill  agenst  the  door 
and  wrote  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pencil  shoved  a  'ole 
through  the  paper,  so  sez  he, '  That  won't  do,  I  must  begnin 
agen,  and  'e  come  in  and  begun  agen  and  wrote  on  Uie 
toble." 

'*  How  long  ago  was  that?  "  said  the  mdge. 

"  Three  weeks,  or  else  four.    I  can't  be  sure  which  " 

"  Have  you  your  previous  bills  ?  " 

<'  Yes,"  and  she  handed  them  to  him.  The  judge  looked 
carefully  over  them,  and  said :  — 

**I  see  one  of  these  is  receipted  in  pencil." 

**  Yes,  but  that's  an  eld  'un.  I've  'ad  that  this  three 
year.  This  last  had  got  a  hole  in  it  where  the  pencil  went 
through  where  the  crack  of  the  door  was." 

'*  But  if  you've  kept  all  these  bills  and  knew  their  im- 
portance, why  didn't  you  keep  the  last  ?  " 

<<  Well,  I  mislaid  it  somehow,  for  I  was  busy  cleanings 
and  I'd  a  got  the  carpet  up  and  was  all  in  a  muddle,  and 
father  he's  so  terrible  pertikler  about  bills  as  I  didn't  like  to 
tell  *im  I'd  paid  the  money  and  couldn't  find  the  bill,  so 
when  Mr.  Neville  come  round  one  day  after  I'd  looked 
every where^  I  says,  *■  I  wish  you'd  give  me  another  bill,  for 
I  can't  find  that  one  nowhere.'  And  'e  stared  at  me  a 
minute,  and  then  says, '  Well,  that's  a  good  'un  as  ever  I 
heard  1  Why,  you  ain't  never  paid  me.'  And  then,  when 
he  stuck  to  it,  it  put  my  back  up  so,  that  I  up  and  calls 
him  a  liar." 

'*  That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  said  the  judge,  who  had 
in  vain  tried  to  interrupt  her  narrative.  "  I^w  if  I  give 
you  a  week,  do  you  thinlk  you  can  find  the  receipt  ?  " 

<*  I  keep  a  tellin'  of  you,  I  ain*t  a  got  it,'  said  Mrs. 
Allan,  whose  quick  temper  had  been  greatly  chafed  by  the 
attorney's  incessant  interruptions,  contemptuous  gestures, 
and  by  the  failure  of  all  the  facts  she  had  adduced,  to  im- 
press the  judge  in  her  favor. 

^  But  }  on  will  have  to  pay  this  money  unless  you  can 
produqe  the  receipted  bill. 

**  Then  I  won't  pay  it ;   nor  nobody  shan't  make  me. 
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Why  ain't  my  word  as  good  as  his'n  ?  I  paid  'im  once  and 
'e  don't  get  no  more  out  of  me.  And  pray  what  have  I 
done  wiUi  the  money  if  'e  ain't  got  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  sud  the  attorney,  "  you  haven't  bought  a  silk  ' 
gown  lately,  I  suppose,  and  the  lord  knows  what  for  the  • 
child  ?  " 

Mrs.  Allan  was  quite  still  for  a  moment,  then  she  tamed 
pale  and  began  to  cry. 

^  Can  you  prove  that  ?  "  said  the  judge. 

"  It  was  merely  a  question,  sir,  which  I 
ask." 

'*  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it ; "  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Allan, 
"  Will  you  look  for  the  receipt  again  ?  " 

**  No,  I  won't,"  in  a  shrill  voice,  interrupted  by  sobe, 
<<  it  ain't  o'  no  use.    I  tell  you  I  ain't  got  it." 

^<  And  my  case  is  also  that  she  hasn't  got  it,"  said  the 
attorney,  **  and  I  am  informed  she  has  told  a  neighbor  die 
would  leave  Cheam  rather  than  pay  it." 

Mrs.  Allan  was  directed  to  leave  the  box ;  and  after  a 
few  questions  to  the  plaintiff,  the  judge  proceeded  to  re- 
view the  case,  reading  from  his  notes  parts  of  the  evideiux 
of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  He  pointed  out  the  dis- 
crepancies between  their  statements,  which  were  too 
great  to  admit  of  their  being  explained  awav,  and  said  that 
as  the  affair  was  so  recent  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
transaction,  if  any,  had  been  forgotten,  or  that  there  had 
been  any  mistake  about  it.  There  was  clearly  an  attempt 
at  fraud  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Neville  said  that  when 
he  asked  Mrs.  Allan  for  his  money  she  tried  to  palm  off  in 
old  receipt  on  him ;  and  she  said  that  when  she  told  him 
she  had  lost  the  receipt  and  wanted  him  to  give  her' 
another,  he  denied  the  payment'  and  tried  to  obtain  the 
money  a  second  time.  On  behalf  of  Neville  it  most  be 
sUted  that  his  books,  which  seemed  to  be  r^ularly  kept, 
contained  no  entry  of  the  payment,  and  Mrs.  Allan  ooold 
not  produce  the  receipt,  and  declined  to  make  any  further 
search.     The  money,  therefore,  must  be  paid. 

« Why  ain't  my  word  as  good  as  his'n  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Allen,  starting  up,  and  pale  with  anger ;  **  and  why  ain't 
it  wrong  for  him  to  take  all  that  money  and  nobody  stand- 
in'  by  to  see  him,  if  he's  to  be  let  come  here  and  swear  a 
pack  of  lies  to  get  it  over  again !  " 

Her  shawl  was  dragged  by  the  people  near  her,  and  she 
was  told  to  sit  down.    The  case  was  aecided. 

There  was  some  talk  as  to  how  the  money  was  to  be 
paid,  and  the  baker  declined  to  take  less  than  ten  shillings 
a  week,  on  the  ground  that  Mrs.  Allan  had  money  laid  bv, 
and  her  husband  was  earning  fourteen  shillings  a  weeL 
The  order  was  given  for  this  amount,  and  some  one  nudged 
Mrs.  Allan,  who  sat  pulling  her  bonnet  strings  and  looking 
fixedly  at  tiie  judge. 

"  It's  all  over  now,"  said  a  voice  in  her  ear.  "  You've 
got  to  pay.  Bill  and  costs  too,  and  a  pretty  penny  it  'nil 
come  to." 

She  rose  slowly,  and  looking  round  her,  saw  NeTille 
laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

**  Oh,  you  blackguard  1 "  she  ecreamed  out.  "  Oh,  you 
base  villain  1  I'll  have  my  revenge  on  you  ;  "  and  ^  then 
shaking  her  fist  at  him,  she  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  violent 
language  such  as  in  anser  comes  readily  to  the  lips  of  a 
woman  of  her  class.  She  was  pushed  and  pulled  out  d 
the  hall;  but  struggling  furiouslv  she  broke  away  from 
those  who  held  her,  and  darted  back  to  the  seat  where 
Jack  was  lying  asleep  with  his  yellow  curly  head  on  thA 
hard  bench. 

The  touch  of  the  warm  unconscious  child,  as  she  lifted 
him  in  her  arms,  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  her. 
She  burst  into  tears  and  walked  sobbing  out  of  the  coart» 
through  the  ante-room  and  into  the  road,  followed  by  many 
rough  boys  and  men,  who  called  after  her,  — 

"Hullo,  missus  I  Who  robbed  the  baker's  shop?" 
"  What'll  you  take  for  your  black  silk  gown  ? "  And 
"  Where's  the  feathers  for  Bobby's  hat?  " 

She  was  bewildered  at  first,  and  failed  to  realize  the  &ct 
that  the  decision  of  the  public  was  unfavorable  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  court ;  but  she  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  growing  consciousness  that  these  also  wer^ 
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enemies,  and  that  all  the  world  was  against  her,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  speak  a  good  word  in  her  favor. 

A  boy  who  was  behind  her  touched  her  shawl  to  make 
her  attend  to  what  was  going  on,  and  another  caught  at 
her  bonnet  string,  and  encouraged  bv  a  shout  of  brutal 
laughter,  dragged  off  her  bonnet  and  threw  it  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  In  an  instant  she  set  down  the  child, 
and  darted  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  cuffing  and 
striking  and  picking  up  stones  to  hurl  at  her  assailants. 

The  appearance  of  a  policeman  put  an  end  to  the  scene  ; 
men  ana  boys  slunk  away,  disclaiming  any  share  in  the 
proceedings,  and  Mrs.  Allan  being  requested  to  *'move 
on/'  took  Jack  by  the  hand  and  dragged  him  crying  after 
her. 

She  hurried  out  of  the  town,  and  did  not  pause  until  she 
had  passed  the  hill,  and  was  descending  the  broad  road, 
from  whence  over  the  Helmsdale  woods  you  see  the  spire 
of  the  old  church  at  Cheam.  The  child's  wail  smote  upon 
her  heart,  and  she  caught  him  up  and  kissed  him  passion- 
ately, and  then  sitting  down  on  the  bank  she  rocked  him 
bacKwards  and  forwards  as  she  said,  **  Oh  dear,  oh  dear. 
What  shall  I  do ;  whatever  shall  I  do  I  " 

And  so  keeping  the  high  road  —  for  she  had  no  thought 
of  turning  to  thie  green  quiet  woods  —  bareheaded,  with 
tear-stained,  dirty  face,  her  cotton  gown  hanging  in  tatters, 
and  the  decent  black  shawl  with  many  an  unseemly  rent, 
she  made  her  way  home. 

•  ii. 

A  man  of  some  thirty  years  of  aee  was  sitting  over  the 
fire  in  a  small  kitchen.    His  risht  nand  rested  on  a  slate 
with  a  long  row  of  figures  whicm  he  had  put  down  by  liis 
side  on  the  wooden  Much,  and  he  was  so  absorbed  either 
by  his  calculations  or  his  thoughts,  that  the  pipe  in  his 
mouth  was  over  and  over  again  on  the  point  of  going  out ; 
a  few  hasty  puffs  restored  it  for  a  time,  until  it  was  again 
forgotten.      The    man    was    a    sturdy,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  with  a  square  head  covered  with  curly  brown  hair, 
a  low  brow,  and  a  broad  open  face.    There  was  an  unmis- 
takable look  of  ^ood  temper  about  him,  and  a  certain 
frankness  and  joviality  which  a  somewhat  troubled  and 
anxious  expression  could  not  altogether    conceal.    The 
kitchen  in  which  he  sat  was  a  back  room,  and  opened  into 
a  small  garden  that  in  the  summer  was  qaite  overshadowed 
by  lime-trees  growing  along  a  bank  on  one  side  of  it.  They 
rendered  it  so  unproductive,  that  with  all  his  care  John 
Allan  could  induce  nothins  but  a  few  cabbages  to  grow  in 
it,  and  these  were  mostlv  devoured  bv  caterpillars  before 
ther  were  fit  to  cut.    Inhere  was  a  pig-sty  at  the  far  end 
of  this  slip  of  garden,  and  the  pig  supplied  a  topic  of  con- 
versation of  which  John  and  his  wife  did  not  speedily  srow 
tired.     What  the  pig  would   weigh,  how  much  meid  he 
consumed,  and  how  much  more  he  would  require,  with 
speculations  as  to  "wash"  from  various  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  were    subjects    to  which  they  frequently 
reverted.    There  was  a  neat  slip  of  garden  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  laid  out  in  small   bright  flower-beds,  and  much 
sub-divided  by  narrow  paths  covered  with  small  round 
pebbles.     A  close-cut  hedge  enclosed  the  garden  and  cot- 
tage, which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  forty-acre  field  that 
extended  between  the  village  of  Cheam  and  the  boundaiy 
wall  of  Holmsdale  Park.      The  cottage  contained  four 
rooms  ;  a  parlor  and  bedroom  in  front,  facins  the  south- 
west, furnished  for  **  gentlefolks,"  and  let  dunng  the  sum- 
mer months ;  a  small  back  bedroom,  dark  in  summer  and 
damp  and  cold  in  winter,  and  the  kitchen  in  which  John 
Allan  was  sitting.    It  was  paved  with  red  bricks,  which 
looked  all  the  brighter  because  they  were  seldom  quite 
dry ;  the  outer  wall  was  so  damp  that  the  paper  would  not 
hang  on  it,  but  the  iiuier,  which  separated  the  kitchen  firom 
the  parlor,  was  covered  with  cuttings  firom  newspapers 
and  pictures  from  the  Illustrated  Lmdon  News.    A  few 
bright  pots  and  pans  hung  abpve  the  fireplace,  and  on 
the  narrow   blacx  shelf    beneath    them  two  gorgeouslv 
painted  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  muz  "  For  a  good  boy, 
formed  ornaments  on  which  Mary  looked  with  great  pride. 


A  square  table,  close  to  the  window,  covered  with  a  coarse 
white  cloth,  was  used  for  meals,  and  a  small  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers  standing  against  the  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace  seemed  to  the  occupiers  and  their  neighbors  a 
sure  token  of  respectability  and  prosperity.  There  was  an 
arm-chair  in  one  comer  by  the  fire,  and  above  it  on  a  little 
shelf  fixed  to  the  wall  were  a  large  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
a  work-box,  and  knitting-needles,  with  a  partly-finished 
child's  sock.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  bench  on  which 
Allan  was  sitting,  and  in  front  of  the  fire  was  a  low 
wooden  stool.  A  little  cart  with  a  bit  of  strine  tied  to  it 
had  been  carefully  '*  put  to  bed  "  on  the  top  of  the  stool 
before  Jack  was  earned  off  by  his  mother. 

The  father  heard  steps  overhead,  a  pattering  of  small 
feet  and  merry  shouts  from  the  boy.  He  knew  that  Jack 
had  been  hiding  in  some  very  conspicuous  place,  and  that 
his  mother  haa  turned  awav  and  looked  tor  him  some-  ^ 
where  else.  Whereupon  Jack,  beginning  to  fear  that  per-  * 
haps  afler  all  he  really  was  lost,  had  rusned  out  shouting, 
'*  Me,  me,  me ! "  and  his  mother  after  an  arduous  chase  h«l 
succeeded  in  catching  him.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  and 
the  father  smiled.  ^  Now  they're  huggin'  and  kissin',"  he 
said  to  himself.  In  a  low  voice  the  mother  sang  the  even- 
ing hymn,  and  after  that  the  child  said  his  evening  prayers. 
The  quaint  high-pitched  tones  reached  the  father's  ear, 
and  carried  his  thoughts  away  from  all  the  troubles  of  the 
day.  "  What  a  knowin'  little  beggar  it  is,"  he  said ;  **  he 
does  seem  to  knaw  that  there's  summat  out  o't  common 
when  he  says  his  prayers."  There  was  silence  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  the  mother  came  softly  down-stairs. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  her  steps  John  caught  up  the  slate 
lying  beside  him,  and  when  she  entered  the  Kitchen  he  was 
apparently  engrossed  by  a  long  row  of  figures. 

He  had  received  a  promise  of  promotion  from  wood- 
cutter to  wood-reeve  when  he  could  **  keep  the  book."  His 
wife  had  told  this  in  the  summer  to  their  lodger,  and  the 
result  was  that  John  had  received  several  lessons  in  com- 

Eound  addition  and  subtraction,  and  hoped  to  be  qualified 
y  the  time  there  was  a  vacancy.  When  Mary  entered 
and  saw  him  stooping  over  the  slate,  from  which  he  had  not 
looked  up  all  the  evening,  she  went  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other, makine  a  clatter  to  disturb  him.  As  he  was  doine 
nothing  she  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  at  length  she  sai(^ 
in  an  aggrieved  tone,  — 

**  Any  Dody  but  you  'ud  ha'  wanted  to  know  how  I  got  on 
to-daj." 

«<  Mebbe  I  knaw  enough  a'ready ;  and  mebbe  I  knaw 
mair  than  I  like,"  answered  John ;  **  but  what  I  deu  say  is 
this,  I  don't  believe  there's  sic'  a  thine  in  a'  the  world  as  a 
woman  that  can  hawld  her  tongue  ana  keep  her  temper  — 
I  don't  believe  there  is  sic'  a  thing  in  a'  the  worrald." 

He  strack  the  bench  sharply  with  the  slate  to  emphasize 
his  words,  and  looked  up  at  Mary. 

''Now  look  'ere,  father,  don't  you  go  and  turn  agen  me, 
for  I  can't  abear  it ;  and  you  ain  t  got  no  cause  to  do  it,  you 
ain't  I  ain't  never  done  no  wrong  by  you,  and  don't  yon 
go  and  say  as  I  hev." 

'*  I  niver  said  nowt  o't  sort ;  but  if  thou  thinks  it  doesn't 
hurt  me  to  hear  'em  say  thou  was  drank  o'er  at  Brenchley, 
and  they'd  ha'  locked  Uia'  up  if  t'  hedn't  ben  for  t'  bam 
thou'rt  verra  much  mistakken." 

«  What  did  they  say  ?  "  said  Mary  slowly. 
•  <*  Why,  they  towld  a  pack  o'  lees,  and  thou'd  ha'  bin  a 
deal  better  out  o'  their  talk  than  in  it." 

<*^ut  I  dunno  what  you  mean.  Who  was  drunk  ?  Yon 
tell  me  over  agen  what  you  said  just  now." 

*<  There,  there,  don't  stand  stearin'  at  me.  I  don't  knaw 
what  they  said,  nor  what  they  didn't,  nor  I  don't  want  to 
knaw.  A  pack  o'  lees  I  tell  tha',  and  let's  hear  na  mair 
about  it." 

But  Mary,  upon  whom  the  meaning  of  his  speech  had 
slowly  dawned,  now  flashed  out  into  sudden  anger. 

*'An'  yon  call  yourself  a  man,"  she  said  sobbins  vio- 
lently, "  an'  stand  by  and  let  'em  go  on  like  that    Don't 
tell  me,  if  it  had  a'  been  anybody  else  you'd  a  stood  up  for 
em.  

''Stood  up  for  'eml     What  was  I  to  stand  up  for? 
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Coom,  my  lass,  coom;  'tis  a  bad  job,  and  quarrellin'  wain*t 
help  it,  nor  cryin*  ay  ther.  Coom  and  tell  ma*  aw  aboot  that 
coort  business." 

It  takes  two  to  quarrel ;  and  as  Allan  never  would  go  on, 
Mary  had  to  give  in.  She  sat  down  with  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  he  waited  in  silence.  At  length  she  told  him  all 
her  story  —  with  some  hesitation  towards  the  last,  but  per- 
fect truthfulness. 

'<  I  thowt  as  much,"  said  he,  getting  up  and  speaking 
savagely.    <'  Dirty  raskils  1    How  much  did  tha'  say  ?  " 

'*  Ten  shillings  a  week." 

"  That's  ower  much  ;  and  Tse  freetened  that  nasty  ague 
is  comin'  on  ma  agen.  I've  bin  shakkin  and  shiverin'  all 
dav,  an'  felt  that  miserable  I  didn't  knaw  what  to  do.  It 
will  be  a  bad  time  if  I'm  laid  up.  Coom  and  let's  hev  a 
leuk  for  his  dirty  bill.  Thou  must  ha'  got  it  somewhar." 
-  And  taking  tne  candle,  he  led  the  way  along  the  narrow 
passage  and  into  the  parlor,  which  was  now  prepared  for 
the  winter.  The  carefully-brushed  carpet  was  rolled  up 
in  one  corner,  and  the  hearth-rug,  in  which  were  the  fire- 
irons,  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  stood  in  another.  The 
window-curtains  were  neatly  folded,  wrapped  in  the  best 
chamber  towels  and  laid  on  the  small  round  mahogany  ta- 
ble ;  whilst  the  cane  bottomed  chairs  were  piled  one  upon 
another.  The  chimnev  glass  was  pinned  up  in  paper  and 
covered  so  as  to  exclude  dust  and  flies,  and  tne  china  orna- 
ments were  put  away  in  the  cupboard.  Nothing  remained 
but  a  faded  iire-paper  in  the  grate,  which,  after  three  sum- 
mers' service,  was  unfit  for  further  use. 

"  It's  aw  80  tidy,"  said  Allan,  with  his  usual  pride  in  his 
wife's  work,  <<  that  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  upset  it.  But  let 
us  unroll  t'  carpet  and  hev  another  leuk." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mary  should  not  feel  ag- 
grieved at  the  implied  possibility  of  her  having  overlooked 
so  important  a  document  as  the  bill.  Still  anything  was 
better  than  her  husband's  silence  and  her  own  thoughts; 
so  with  some  reluctance  and  a  few  not  inaudible  murmurs, 
she  acceded  to  his  suggestion,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
candle  thev  carefully  examined  every  article  in  the  room. 
Allan  shook  the  old  fire-paper,  and  eagerly  darted  at  the 
soiled  fragments  of  tissue  paper  which  fell  from  it 

'*  Lav  it  on  the  top  agen,"  said  Mary,  with  a  smile  which 
implied  superiority  to  the  childish  expectations  of  her  hus- 
band. "  I  had  it  down  when  I  blackleaded  the  stove,  and 
I  on'y  put  it  there  to  catch  the  soot  as  falls  down  the  chim- 
ley.  But  there,  you  don't  know  nothin'  about  these  things. 
H!ow  should  you  ?  " 

They  proceeded  to  the  bedroom  overhead  and  then  to 
their  own  room,  in  which  little  Jack  lay  aaleep.  They 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  him. 

*'  Ay,  but  he  is  a  bonny  un  1 "  said  the  father.  *'  I  don't 
knaw  as  ever  I  saw  sic'  a  fine  'un." 

"  Come  away,"  said  Mary,  greatly  appeased,  *'  and  don't 
wake  him,  else  he'll  be  wantin'  to  go  down  agen.  Here's 
all  the  papers  I've  got.  Now  you  can  see  for  yourself,  and 
then  perhaps  you'll  be  satisfiea." 

She  produced  a  roll  of  odds  and  ends,  letters  and  bills 
and  printed  notices,  of  each  one  of  which  she  knew  the 
history ;  but  Neville's  bill  was  not  among  them.  When 
the  search  was  ended  Mary  went  down  somewhat  triumph- 
antly, and  with  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction. 

'*  Of  course  I  want  to  find  it,  but  it's  no  eood  a  tellin' 
me  that  it's  in  this  house,  because  I  know  it  ain't." 

*'  Now  don't  ga  on  like  that.  It's  a  raal  bad  job,  that's 
what  it  is.  Thou  sud  hev  persuaded,  lass  —  thou  sud'hev 
persuaded  him,  and  then  we  sud  hev  bed  time  to  turn  oursels 
round,  and  mebbe  thou'd  ha'  fund  it.  But  there,  it's  na 
use  botherin',  we  shall  get  on  somehow ;  there's  pig  i'  t' 
stye,  and  landlord  mun  wait." 

But  the  evil  days  had  come  when  no  man  would  wait. 
The  landlord  insisted  on  his  rent,  and  the  doctor  asked  for 
his  bill ;  the  grocer  would  give  no  credit,  and  there  was 
not  a  bit  of  bread  or  meat  to  be  had  unless  it  was  paid  for. 
Neville  said  to  every  one,  — 

^  I  took  'em  their  Quartern  a  day  and  never  asked  'er 
for  a  penny,  not  till  tne  end  o'  summer,  when  'er  lodeers 
gone ;  and  now  she  swears  she  paid  me  tho'  she  ain't 


no  bill,  nor  receipt,  nor  nothin'  to  show  for  it,  and  gives 
me  all  the  trouble  and  bother  of  Connty-Courtin'  her.  It's 
too  bad,  ain't  it  ?  " 

And  the  village  agreed  that  it  was  too  bad,  and  had  do 
doubt  that  her  husband  —  a  man  whom  nobody  knew,  and 
who  was  spoken  of  with  hesitation  as  coming  from  *^  the 
Sheers  "  —  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion what  could  she  have  done  with  the  money,  was  speed- 
ily answered.  She  had  bought  a  black  silk  gown  and  a 
Pauley  shawl,  some  said,  whilst  others  asserted  that  Allan 
had  sent  it  away  to  his  fHends  in  "  the  Sheers."  An  attack 
of  ague  which  confined  Allan  to  his  bed  was  attributed  to 
a  ^*  bad  com cience ;  "  and  the  numerous  hints,  not  very  \ 
delicately  worded,  which  the  neighbors  thouzht  it  necea-  \ 
BBTy  to  give  his  wife  in  order  to  convince  her  that  they 
were  not  such  fools  as  she  thought  them,  ended  in  procur- 
ing her  a  bad  word  from  every  one  in  the  village.  Her 
temper  was  hot  and  her  tongue  nasty,  and  the  words  which 
she  regretted  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken,  were  not 
readily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Before  long  the  village  was 
a  nest  of  wasps,  which  she  had  irritated ;  and  she  pre- 
ferred to  bring  her  scanty  stores  from  Brenchlej,  or  to 
fetch  them  from  Strood,  which  was  two  miles  distant, 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  a  former  neighbor. 
Her  husband  resumed  lus  work  too  soon,  caught  cold,  and 
was  laid  up  with  rheumatic  fever.  Then  Mary,  well-nigk 
desperate,  meeting  Lady  Holmsdale  one  day,  ventured  to 
address  her.  My  lady  somewhat  coldly  referred  her  to  the 
housekeeper ;  and  at  the  Hall  she  was  told  that  no  one 
who  was  not  honest  and  sober  need  apply  there ;  they'd 
heard  all  about  her  eoings  on,  and  if  she'd  brought  herself 
to  want,  she  had  nobody  but  herself  to  thank  lor  it^  At 
the  Parsonage  she  fared  somewhat  worse,  and  the  grave 
censure  and  solemn  advice  to  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  her, 
and  to  repent  and  amend  her  ways,  sent  her  home  sobbing 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  rich  and 
poor,  of  Grod  and  man. 

Nisht  and  day  she  had  no  other  thought  than  to  procure 
ten  shillings  to  take  to  Brenchlev  every  Monday,  and,  ss 
she  said,  **  to  keep  body  and  soul  together "  through  the 
week.  The  pig  went  first,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  rent 
and  payment  of  a  few  shillings  to  the  Doctor,  without 
which  she  feared  that  he  mi^t  not  continue  his  visits ; 
then  her  husband's  clothes  and  her  own  and  the  child's 
were  pawned ;  after  that  blankets  and  sheets  and  the  b^st 
bed.  Mary  was  growinor  hard,  silent  and  desperate.  For 
four  or  five  weeks  she  had  taken  Jack  with  her  to  Brenchley, 
but  after  that  she  had  alwavs  a  bundle  to  carry,  and  scanty 
fare  had  begun  to  tell  upon  her,  so  that  her  boy  was  a  heavr 
burden.  Sne  left  him  at  home  by  his  father's  bedside,  smd 
returning,  would  look  on  sadly  as  the  child  played  with 
the  bits  of  paper  she  had  torn  up  to  make  horses  and  cows 
and  sheep  for  him ;  and  then  she  left  him,  and  sat  alone  in 
the  kitchen  to  make  plans  for  the  next  week.  It  wsks  a 
hard  winter ;  the  snow  lay  thickly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
woods  were  impassable.  She  was  compelled,  therefore,  on 
lier  frequent  iourneys,  to  follow  the  high  road,  and  walk  in 
the  track  made  by  passing  carts  and  norses.    Her  cotton 

gown  was  wet  and  draggled,  a  thin  shawl  tied  tightly  roond 
er  was  but  a  scanty  covering,  and,  together  with  ragged 
boots  and  old  bonnet,  told  su^  a  tale  of  poverty  and  mis- 
ery as  might  well  account  for  her  anxious  careworn  fiace. 
She  would  step  out  of  her  way  into  the  thick  snow  to  avoul 
a  foot  passenger  if  one  chanced  to  come  that  way,  and 
neither  spoke  to  nor  was  addressed  by  any  one.  £ariy  in 
January,  when  she  had  paid  six  pounds,  she  declared  h^ 
inability  to  bring  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  the  sum  was  re- 
duced to  five.  When  she  returned  that  day  little  Jack 
was  asleep  on  his  father's  bed.  She  stood  looking  at  him, 
and  then  sat  down  and  took  him  on  her  knees  and  kissed 
him.  He  laid  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  said,  ''Jack  so  sick, 
mammy." 

A  great  fear  fell  upon  her.  The  child  was  ill,  and  she 
had  Uken  no  thought  of  him.  With  trembling  hands  she 
unfastened  his  douies,  and  laid  him  tenderly  upon  the  bed. 
Day  and  night  she  nursed  him,  and  the  fever  ran  high  and 
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fierce.  In  his  delirium  he  called  constantly  for  her,  and  as 
be  grew  weaker,  hb  moans  of  ^  Mammy,  mammy  1 "  pierced 
her  heart. 

**  Poor  little  lad  1  He  thinks  his  mammy  can't  be  there, 
because  t'  pain  waint  ga,"  said  the  father. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  child  died,  and  the  mother 
thought  she  was  thankful  when  the  cries  of  pain  and  fear 
were  stilled,  and  her  boy  was  at  peace.  Allan  was  slowly 
getting  better.  He  was  able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  had  even,  with  his  wife's  help,  contrived  to  set  down- 
8taii%  and  sit  by  the  fire.  They  talked  more  than  they 
had  done  for  some  time,  not  about  their  child,  but  his  fu- 
neral. The  father  had  brought  from  his  north-country 
home  an  intense  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  the 
atill,  white  body  of  his  child  was  an  object  for  which  he 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  that  he  possessed.  At  length 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  completed,  but  the 
little  parlor  was  stripped  of  almost  every  article  of  any 
value  to  defray  its  expense.  When  the  day  came,  Allan, 
by  the  help  of  two  sticks,  tottered  down  to  the  garden- 
gate,  and  leant  there,  sobbing,  as  he  watched  the  under- 
taker carry  away  on  his  shoulder  the  little  coffin  covered 
with  a  pall  edged  with  white.  The  mother,  wearing  a  large 
cloak  and  hood,  provided  for  the  day,  followed  alone,  tearless 
and  white.  Allan  watched  them  as  they  passed  along  the 
street,  white  .with  fresh  fallen  snow.  He  saw  doors  open 
and  women  come  out  for  a  moment  to  look  after  them,  and 
then  draw  back  hastily  out  of  the  cold.  The  tolling  of 
the  church  bell  fell  upon  him  like  a  blow,  and  every  stroke 
Bald,  Alone,  Alone,  Alone !  He  saw  the  empty  church 
that  the  mother  entered,  and  the  little  empty  CTave  await- 
ing his  boy,  out  under  the  lime-trees  at  the  end  of  a  lonely 
path.  He  could  endure  no  more,  but  tottered  back  to  the 
nouse,  and,  throwing  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  ex- 
claimed, "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  against  me. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did  not  know.  When  he 
arose,  cold  and  stiff,  the  short  day  was  closing.  He 
crawled  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  Mary.  The  long  white  street  was  silent  and  empty. 
He  thought :  <*  Some  woman  has  been  good  to  her  and 
taken  her  in.  She  is  sitting  by  the  fire.  Perhaps  she 
will  have  a  good  cry  and  ease  her  poor  heart."  He 
was  tender  over  her,  thinking  more  of  her  sorrow  than 
his  own.  ''Poor  thing,  she's  had  a  deal  to  bear,"  he 
would  say  to  himself,  when  she  was  fierce  and  moody. 
<<  Here  am  I,  no  better  than  a  log,  and  that  poor  thing's 
got  it  all  upon  her.  But  we  shall  manage  somehow, 
and  I'll  see  ner  righted  vet,  and  her  bits  of  things  about 
her  again."  But  the  child's  deatib  had  crushed  him.  That 
could  never  be  set  right.  The  child  was  taken  from  her, 
and  how  could  she  go  on  living  without  the  child  ? 

He  went  into  the  little  kitchen,  put  a  few  sticks  together, 
made  up  the  fire,  and  put  on  water  to  boil  for  tea.  He  was 
so  weak,  and  his  movements  so  slow,  that  the  church  clock 
struck  five  before  he  had  completed  these  preparations,  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  waited.  Six  o'clock  struck,  and 
seven,  and  Mary  did  not  return.  His  anxiety  grew  too  ex- 
acting to  be  controlled,  and,  leaving  the  cottage,  he  dragged 
himself  step  by  step  along  the  street  The  church  was 
midway  in  the  village,  standing  back  within  its  iron-railed 
space,  with  the  large  old  churchyard  at  the  back,  shaded 
by  rows  of  lime-trees  and  sloping  down  the  hill  towards 
the  broad  valley  of  Holm. 

Allan  passed  through  the  open  sate  and  along  the  path 
which  he  knew  that  other  feet  had  trodden,  until  he 
reached  the  far  end  of  the  church  yard.  There  he  leaned 
against  a  tree,  near  which  there  was  a  fresh-made  grave. 
The  moonlight  lay  white  on  all  else,  but  down  over  the 

gave  a  dark  figure  was  crouching,  motionless  and  silent, 
e  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  sof t»  tremulous 
whisper,  he  said,  — 
"  Coom  awa',  my  lass ;  coom  1 " 

<'  Oh,  father,"  she  cried,  shaken  with  a  sudden  passion 

of  sorrow ;  **  oh,  father,  I  can't  leave  him.    I  can't  leave 

him  here  by  himself,  all  out  in  the  cold  and  the  dark.    My 

boy,  my  boy ;  whv  have  they  taken  my  boy  firom  me  1 " 

And  she  stretched  her  arms  out  over  the  little  mound. 


and  passionately  kissed  .the  hard  ground,  and  laid  her 
cheek  upon  it. 

Her  husband  stood  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  he  said, 
sadly,  — 

"  Ain't  I  nowt  to  tha',  that  thou  waint  coom  back  wi'  ma  ? 
Thou's  got  me  lefl,  thou  knaws." 

And  she  rose  and  went  to  him,  put  her  hands  round  him, 
and  thev  wept  together. 

"  Grod  forgive  me,"  she  said ;  <<  I  a'most  forgot  you ;  and 
you  oughtn't  to  be  out.  You  dun  no  hardly  now  to  stand. 
Lean  on  my  shoulder,  and  we'll  go  home." 

One  windy  morning  in  March,  many  weeks  afler  the 
child's  death,  a  farmer  from 'Strood  was  driving  slowly  into 
Cheam.  As  he  passed  the  Allans'  garden  he  heard  the 
tearing  away  of  boards  and  sharp  snap  of  broken  wood 
and,  G>oking  over  the  hedge,  he  saw  Mary  dragging  at 
the  planks  of  the  pig-stye,  and  pulling  them  down  one  by 
one.  Such  wilful  destruction  of  property  arrested  his  at- 
tention. He  pulled  up  his  horse,  and,  when  his  amazement 
had  somewhat  subsioed,  looked  curiously  at  the  woman. 
A  fierce  wind  was  blowing  her  ra^ed  cotton  sown  and 
showing  her  bare  feet  and  legs.  Sue  had  neiuer  shoes 
nor  stockings,  her  lon^  arms  were  quite  brown,  and  her 
face  was  furrowed  and  old,  her  eyes  sunken,  and  her  hair 
streaked  with  gray. 

Farmer  Stokes,  who  knew  her  quite  well,  and  had  often 
spoken  to  her  as  he  passed  the  cottage  gate,  lifted  his  hat 
and  slowly  scratched  his  head ;  then  he  said,  "  'Tain't  the 
same  woman,"  and  drove  on.  But  somehow  or  other,  as 
he  said  aflerwards,  he  couldn't  get  her  out  of  his  mind. 
He  began  to  recall  the  scattered  information  of  the  last 
few  months,  and  to  piece  it  together ;  the  man  was  ill,  and 
the  child  was  dead,  and  she  was  in  the  County- Court.  He* 
pulled  up  his  horse  a^ain,  and  a  feeling  compounded  of 
compassion  and  curiosity  induced  him  to  turn  and  drive 
back  to  the  cottage. 

He  slipped  the  reins  over  the  gate-post,  and  went  to  the 
front  door  and  knocked. 

Afler  some  delay  he  heard  footsteps  approaching. 
Mary  had  just  one  old  apron  left,  and  sue  had  instinct- 
ively searched  for  it  and  put  it  on  before  opening  the  door. 
When  she  had  done  so,  and  stood  before  him,  it  occurred 
to  her  visitor  for  the  first  time  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  say. 

Thev  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  he  began :  — 

<*  I  haven't  seen  you  about  for  a  good  bit,  Mrs.  Allan, 
nor  your  husband  neither,  so  as  I  was  passing  I  thought 
I'd  look  in." 

Mary  did  not  speak.  She  expected  nothing  but  evil, 
and  thought  as  he  was  a  church  warden  he  possibly  had 
power  to  torment  her  in  some  wav. 

**  How  is  your  husband  ?  "  said  Stokes,  who  was  reallv 
kind-hearted,  and  was  actuated  by  a  dim  desire  of  afford- 
ing help,  though  it  had  not  yet  worked  to  the  surface. 

"  Very  bad,"  replied  Mary. 

'<  He's  had  fever,  hasn't  he  ?  "  ' 

«  Yes." 

<* Is  he  getting  better?" 

«  No." 

A  slight  spasm  contracted  her  mouth  as  she  answered ; 
but  she  showed  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

"  No  —  the  doctor  says  'e's  a  dyin'.     He's  in  a  decline." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me.  Why  you'll  be  pinched  this  long 
bout.  It's  months  and  months  since  I've  seen  him.  £ 
there  anything  you  want,  now  ?  because  I'll  ask  my  daugh- 
ter just  to  step  down  and  see  what  she  can  do  for  you." 

Mary  had  listened  unmoved  whilst  she  expected  reproof 
and  possible  menace,  but  the  first  words  of  kindness  that 
had  reached  her  ears  were  too  much.  She  threw  the 
apron  over  her  head  and  began  to  cry. 

<*  There  now,  don't  cry ;  don't  cry.  I'll  come  in  and  sit 
down  a  minute.  Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  the  room's 
empty.    Why,  what  have  you  done  with  the  furnituce  ?  " 

"  He^s  got  it,"  she  said,  with  a  fierce  gesture,  pointing 
to  the  village.  «'  There  ain't  a  stick  of  it  left  —  nothin^ 
but  a  old  mattress  as  my  poor  man's  a  lyin'  on.  An'  I 
paid  'im  'is  bill ;  but  there  ain't  no  law  agen  his  takin' 
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And  she  l«d  him  up-fUirs  to  the  bare  rooniB,  and  then 
down  again  to  the  little  back-kitchen,  where,  upon  a  mat- 
treas  stretched  on  the  damp  bricki,  laj  the  wasted  form  of 
the  sturdy  north- countryman. 

"  Dear,  dear.  Why  you'd  hate  been  better  somewhere 
elsel" 

"Mebbel"  replied  AlUn,  speaking  in  K^P*  ""I  "t  in- 
tervals ;  "  but  we  couldn't  part  at  the  laiU  *Tis  bard  to  go 
to  die  in  t'  work'ua.     Landlord  said  as  we  mun  stay  on." 

"  Oh  I  I  didn*t  mean  that.     But  you  see  this  is  a  poor 

5 lace  to  be  in  when  you're  bad.  ThoM  bricks  are  very 
amp.  You  should  move  him  into  tlie  front  room,  missis ; 
it's  a  boarded  floor,  and  see  how  bright  and  warm  it  is. 
He'd  be  a  deal  better  there." 

"  We  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Mary.  "  He  did  not 
fancy  bein'  up-stairs.  There  ain't  any  fireplace  in  them 
room*,  and  he  do  like  to  see  a  bit  o'  fire." 

"  Well,  light  a  fire  in  the  parlor.  You  can  do  that,  can't 
yon  ?  " 

"  Tes,"  said  Allan,  slowly ;  "  and  Td  like  to  be  there. 
I'd  like  to  lee  t'  sua  again,  and  trees  i'  t'  wood.  When 
dooer's  open  you  can  see  reet  away  to  Brenchley.  Why, 
my  lass,  1  could  see  tha'  all  t'  way." 

Mary  was  leaning  against  the  wall  in  a  kind  of  rinpor, 
bnt  she  ronied  bertelT  to  say  :  — 

"  I  can  drag  in  the  bed  before  I  go.  If  yon  think  yon 
can  manage  to  get  In." 

"  Ai»  you  going  to  Brenchley  to-day  ? "  aaked  Ur. 
Stokes. 

'  "  Yes,  I've  got  the  last  five  shillings  I  ahall  have  in  this 
world.  There  ain't  DOthin'  more  now,  unless  they  take 
me  —  and  I  wish  they  would,  and  make  an  end  of  it. 

"  Come,  come,  keep  up  your  courage.  Things  are  never 
M>  bad  thev  can't  mend,  I'll  send  my  daughter  and  a  bit 
of  something  for  you,  and  we  must  see  what  can  be  done. 
I'd  DO  notion  you  were  in  this  state.  Come  now,  don't 
give  way.  Just  light  a  bit  of  fire  in  that  front  parlor. 
That's  what  rou've  got  to  do.     Light  a  bit  of  fire." 

He  hnrriea  away  with  an  uneasy  conscience  and  a  feel- 
ing that  somebody  was  to  blame,  and  people  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  starve,  and  left  Mary  looking  siler  him  with  a 
dream-feeling  strong  upon  her.  She  seemed  not  to  hear 
what  he  said  whilst  he  was  speaking,  and  then  all  the 
words  came  back  afterwards  when  she  had  ceased  to  try 
aod  Ibten. 

Now  as  she  listened  to  the  gig-wheels  on  the  road,  the 
words  "  Light  a  bit  of  fire  "  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  die 
knelt  mechanically  before  the  parlor  stove,  and  took  away 
the  faded  fire-paper — too  worthless  even  to  bum.  At 
the  back  of  the  old  Downsfaire  stoves  there  was  in  (hose 
days  irhat  used  to  be  called  an  ash-hole,  into  which,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  little  odds  and  eni]s  of  withered  flowers 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  would  be  thrown.  She  pulled 
them  out,  and  was  about  to  carry  them  away  In  her  apron, 
when  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  attracted  her  attention. 
As  she  touched  it  she  felt  the  sickness  of  expectation  and 
anticipation  which  she  knew  so  well,  and  which  had  been 
followed  by  so  many  bitter  disan^intmenta.  Still  she  un- 
folded the  paper  and  smoothed  it  out;  and  then  a  deadly 
pallor  spread  over  her  face,  great  drops  of  sweat  started 
from  her  brow,  and  slowly  trickled  down.  She  could  not 
■peak  or  move,  but  knelt  before  the  fireplace  holding  by 
toe  bars  of  the  grate.  On  a  sudden  the  blood  seemed  to 
leap  back  to  her  heart.  She  started  to  her  feel,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  word  rushed  out  of  the  bouse. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Kino  Ludwio  II.,  of  Bavaria,  has  conferred  upon 
Richard  Wagner  and  Johannes  Brahms  the  order  of  Max- 
imilian for  arts  and  sciences. 


The  London  Graphic  has  secured  the  English  transli- 
tion  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  novel.  The  story  will  begin  ia 
that  journal  almost  immediately. 

Thr  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Hall  Gazate  mt 
that  M.  Gounod's  wrongs  in  England  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  French  Society  of  Artists  to  such  an  eztoi 
that  they  mean  to  agitate  in  favor  of  a  new  intematiaul 
law  of  copyright. 

Thk  Bishop  of  Nismes  has  received,  as  a  reply  to  U 
recent  oastoral,  two  visiting  cards,  one  from  UadiM 
Hyacinthe  de  Loyson,  and  the  other  from  "  Hyadndw 
Ijoyson,  curd  of  Geneva,"  on  which  are  written  the  fitOs*- 
ing  lines :  "  With  our  Christian  pardon  for  the  p«s 
insalts  which  you  have  heaped  upon  us." 

The  London  Court  Journal  savi  that  "  the  newaowl 
'Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  which  is  so  nodsi* 
have  been  almost  suspected  to  have  come  trom  UM  W^ 
George  Eliot,  is  in  reality  written  by  Mr-  Bardy."  UK 
the  readers  of  Every  Saturday  certaialy  have  a  M 
in  store  lor  them  from  the  author  of  "  A  Pair  of  St 
Eyes." 

Although  ten  yean  bave  now  elapsed  nnce  tb  h< 
Polish  insurrection,  the  Polish  landowners  in  the  LilluHr 
and  southwestern  provinces  of  Russia  still  hare  to  fSf  < 
special  contribution  to  the  Government  as  a  pani^M 
for  the  participation  of  some  of  their  number  in  the  mak 
tionary  movement  of  I8eS-64.  The  tot&l  amoont  l«k 
levied  on  this  account 'from  the  Polish  landownendv^ 
the  present  year  is  about  »i,*00,000.  That 
them  loyal  if  anything  will. 

Mme.  Ueorqkb  Sand  has  in  proMratio 
edy  —  for  the  Uddon.    It  appears  that  ihi 
Nohant    contains    many   pieces   denied 
public,  and  reserved  ■     " 
cle  of  friends, 
by  marionettes  carved 

novelist's  son,  and  himself  the  writer  of  three  i 
cellent  books  of  travel  and  roman*  de  faataint. 
of  these  pieces  written  for  marionettAt  that  will  h 
formed  in  Paris  in  the  spring. 

To  illustrate  the  difEcnlties  which  English 
perience   in   making    educated    Persians   on 
theory  and   working  of  the  telnraph.  Mr.   MmiMI 
rates    as    follows:   "Mncli  of  Uie  time  of    oas  a^ 
officers  was  occupied  during  aevenl  weeks 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  a  provincial  governor, 
got  it  into  his  bead  that,  the  wires  wer«  hollow  I 
Uiat  messages  were  transmitted  throiufa  them,  si  ijj 
pneumatic  post.     In  vain  waa  the  wboM  appantM< 
to  his  Higbbess,  in  vain  all  its  parte  explained  r 
explained  —  he  stuck  ta  his  idea,  and  it  was  eolf^ 
suggestion  of  the  following  simile  that  he  was 
dueed    to   relinquish  it,  and  declare  bimself 
'  Imagine,'  said  the  officer,  '  a  dog  wbo«e  tail  is 
Teheran  and  hit  mnule  in  London ;  tnad  on  hit 
and  he  will  bark  there.'" 

Ddrino  the  year  I87S  nineteen  daels  —  - 
France  ;  two  of  them  ended  &taUy,  sad  a  fswofl 
maining  seventeen  resulted  in  grievona  wannds,  Wi 
itv  of  the  sword  doela  bring  termlniled  at  l» 
blood,"  and  some  pistol  daels  after  aftw  (in^^j 
many  as  five)  ineffective  roanda.  Twelve  of  »\ 
I  fought  with  the  sword  (awiBgst  whichw* 


irved  by  Georges  Sand  lor  her  {nitV^  I 
They  are  played  at  Nohuit  '^^''J  J 
»rv(^  and  dressed  by  Maurice  Ss4*fl 


itary  duel  with  the  sabre-swMd,  or  M(  dt  aiM' 
(the  pistol  being  need,  fi^ieehUr; 
>t  Font^ebleanl  the  ■sier^  «< 


other  seven 

SoutM)   duel  L. . 

counters  arose  from  editorial  lUmtea  (BaM^ 
etc.),  or  were  prompted  ^  poUtiiMl,  BlIitH] 
theatric*!,  and  literary  diflemmin  rfr-  -"- 
cases  the  motives  are  ""  '""' 

quarrels.      The    doeL    . 

averse.     The  asaault  between  HH. ' 
however,  occupied  fburteeo 


i~""?^"l 

The    doeU   ocniinad  «Mw  ■"■*  ^ 
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AT  A  COLLEGE  DINNER. 

There  is  just  now  a  series  of  dinners  eaten  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  possibly  in  other 
places  also,  having  a  not  over  subtle  connection  with  lib- 
eral education.  In  the  summer,  when  colleges  are  closing 
their  academic  year  by  the  exercises  of  Commencement, 
the  alumni  are  summoned  from  their  business  or  profes- 
sions to  go  up  to  the  seat  of  learning,  examine  the  candi- 
dates for  honors,  and  partake  of  such  intellectual  feasts, 
frugal  or  savory,  as  their  Alma  Mater  may  set  before  them ; 
in  winter  the  compliment  is  returned,  and  college  dignita- 
ries are  invited  to  the  cities  to  dine  with  their  summer 
guests.  Those  who  are  privileged  by  four  years'  residence 
at  college  to  eat  these  yearly  dinners,  report  the  songs  and 
speeches  after  dinner  to  be  generaUy  of  an  optimist  char- 
acter, the  college  being  the  subject  of  such  praise  and  en- 
couragement as  a  well-fed  graduate,  at  a  safe  distance 
finom  his  examination  papers,  finds  it  easy  to  bestow.  We 
should  like  to  try  our  hand  at  one  of  these  speeches  on 
paper.  We  lack,  it  is  true,  the  inspiration  of  the  clattor 
of  knives  and  forks,  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  mirrors 
which  give  one  the  appearance  of  being  in  mid-air,  and 
the  cheerful  faces  of  those  who  have  made  their  speeches, 
and  perhaps  this  may  account  for  an  excessive  gravity  in 
our  speech  ;  for  we  feel  premonitory  symptoms  of  gravity. 
So  we  step  forth  from  the  table  and  grasp  a  chair  in  the 
customary  nervous  fashion  of  the  shipwrecked  orator,  and 
say,— 

^  Mr.  Chairman :  I  am  glad^  as  an  undivided  portion  of 
the  Alumni  Anociation,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repay- 
ing the  civilities  extended  to  me  when  attending  the  last 
Commencement.  As  a  member  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee I  had  an  opportunity  to  recall  with  some  vividness 
my  own  sensations  when,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  railing,  a  part  of  the  exhibition  ^hich  now  I 
was  looking  at  from  a  safe  distance.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  here  to-night  the  best  part  of  the  college  to  enter- 
tain ;  I  mean,  not  specimens  firom  its  cabinet  or  books  from 
its  library,  but  men  from  its  Faculty,  for  it  is  these  who  make 
the  coUege  worthy  to  be,  and  it  is  they  or  their  predecea- 
8ors  who  have  made  us  glad  to  be  associated  as  alumni 
with  it.  I  am  glad  that  the  college  has  come  to  us,  there- 
fore, as  we  in  Uie  summer  went  to  it ;  and  I  should  like 
it  much  if  we  could  get  at  a  better  understanding  of  our 
mutual  needs.  They  asked  us  there  to  give  them  our  ad- 
vice and  encouragement ;  we  ask  them  here  that  they  may 
learn  how  we  live  at  our  work,  and  show  us  better  ways  of 
living.  Fray  tell  us,  gentlemen,  how  we  shall  keep  idive,  not 
the  memory  of  college  fun  only,  but  the  spirit  of  student 
occupation.  A  laige  number  of  us  here  are  hard  at  work 
in  business,  or  in  professions  which  may  well  be  cidled 
business,  when  they  permit  so  little  of  solitary  study  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  fresh  discoveries.  Tell  us  what  it 
means  that  we  spent  four  yean  in  the  round  of  college 
life.  What  are  those  four  years  to  us  now  ?  How  shall  we 
keep  what  they  gave  ?     What  did  they  give  ? 


**  Ah !  that's  the  question,  and  I  turn  about  as  people 
always  do  who  ask  two  or  three  questions  in  a  row,  and 
answer  them  myself.  They  gave  me  habits  of  thought 
and  work,  applied  now  to  tasks  I  never  thought  to  be  en- 
gaged upon,  and  in  return  my  work  has  given  me  the 
right  to  criticise  the  training  I  had,  and  though  no  longer 
a  scholar  now,  to  turn  upon  you  who  are  making  scholars 
and  men  with  this  chaige,  weighty  in  my  mind,  if  I  can- 
not give  it  weight  in  words :  — 

**  Take  the  young  men  who  come  to  you  of  all  sizes  of 
intellect  and  with  all  manner  of  mental  habits,  and  de- 
mand of  them,  fint,  second,  third,  and  last,  that  they  shall 
spell  through  when  they  talk  of  going  through  college,  as 
our  forefathers  spelled  it,  with  another  o.  Our  colleges 
are  expanding  and  putting  forth  their  energies  in  every 
direction,  but  what  sign  is  there  that  the  young  man  who 
goes  here  or  there  shall  be  so  held  by  the  iron  grip  of  an 
uncompromising  education  that  all  his  flimsiness  and  indecia- 
ion  and  half  knowledge  and  uncertain  aims  and  incomplete 
execution  shall  be  exchanged  for  thoroughness  f  Flan  sys- 
tems as  yon  may,  yet  demand  of  the  young  men  who  come 
to  you  that  they  shall  do  their  college  work  thoroughly. 
A  little  less  haste,  gentlemen,  for  university  style,  a  little 
more  modesty  of  purpose.  A  school  is  not  a  bad  thing, 
and  college  men,  as  I  see  them  now,  do  not  appear  to  me 
very  much  older  than  school-boys.  The  higher  education, 
the  highest,  is  to  be  attained  by  no  extraordinary  means, 
but  by  the  thorough  mastery  of  successive  steps  ;  and  when 
I  leave  this  dinner  and  all  these  college-bred  people,  and 
go  back  to  my  work  in  clothes  that  will  not  last  the  winter 
out,  because  ill  made,  and  lose  my  temper  and  something 
of  my  health,  picking  my  way  through  dirty  streets,  which 
inefficient,  unthorough  officers  oversee ;  write  with  ink  that 
deposits  a  thick  sediment,  because  the  ink*  maker  had  not 
mastered  his  materials ;  handle  books  which  worry  the  eye 
with  typographic  blunders,  because  carelessly  set  up  and  ex- 
amined, and  hold  my  hand  like  a  vice  if  I  wish  to  keep  the 
place  in  them,  because  viciously  bound  ;  when  I  take  note 
of  my  own  blunders  and  slips  because  I  have  failed  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  my  business  and  bring  it  up  out  of  Uie 
mud  into  light  and  air,  —  I  shall  remember  more  keenly 
than  ever  how  imperfectly  I  have  impressed  upon  you  who 
educate  and  make  educators,  the  prime  necessity  that 
American  young  men  should  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
Thoroughness." 

NOTES. 

—  The  second  edition  of  Mrs.  Clement's  ^'Fainters, 
Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  their  Works  "  will 
contain  a  new  preface  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  define  more  precisely  the  limits  of  her  work,  which  ex- 
clude all  living  artists,  and  include  but  few  of  those 
artists  whose  works  do  not  come  in  the  way  of  most  trav- 
ellers. By  this  rule  the  artists  of  antiquity  are  almost  all 
omitted.  "  My  aim,"  she  says, ''  was  to  give  outlines,  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  hand-book  for  travellers,  and  a  con- 
venient book  of  reference  for  all,  in  which  facts  may  be 
quickly  ascerteined ;  to  make  a  suggestive  rather  than  an 
exhaustive  work,  —  in  short,  a  book  wherein 

"  <  Th'  unlearned  their  wants  may  view, 
The  learned  reflect  on  what  before  thev  knew.' " 

m 

—  The  late  Charles  Astor  Bristed  had  a  mania  for  ad-   * 
dressing  notes  on   all   sorts  of  subjects  to    everybody. 
There  are  probably  few  prominent  editors  of  newspapers 

in  the  United  States  who  have  not  received  a  note  of  ad- 
monition, explanation,  information,  interrogation,  or  con- 
demnation from  '^  Carl  Benson,"  his  nam  de  plume.  Curi- 
ously enough,  almost  his  last  act  was  to  write  a  note 
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expresaing  IUm  IndebtedneH  to  his  dutki,  \n,i  hi>  opinion 
ihxt  incarablea  vbo  luSered  auch  pain  as  he  did  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  existence  by  the  fkmil}'  phyaician. 

—  Mr.  Hiomas  Balch,  author  of  "  Lea  Fran^aia  en  Am^- 
rique,"  ia  prepaHng  an  English  veraion  w)iich  will  be  not 
a  mere  trnnalation,  but  a  recast  of  the  work.  The  orig- 
inal publication,  bein);  intended  for  French  readers,  con- 
tained some  matter  which  would  be  impertinent  in  a  treat- 
ment of  the  aubject  for  American  atudenta  of  hiatory,  and 
now  material  whicli  haa  come  into  the  author'a  handa  en- 
ables  biro  to  make  hia  work  in  ita  new  form  more  com- 
plete. The  book  cotctb  the  part  taken  by  the  French  in 
OUT  Revolutionary  War,  and  tJie  new  portion  will  comprise 
the  history  of  the  regiments,  and  biographical  notices  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  French  voIud- 
teers  who  served  in  America.  The  French  venion  of 
Ihia  additional  matter  ia  now  passing  through  the  press 
at  Paris.  This  is  a  monograph  of  peculiar  literary  inter- 
est, having  been  written  first,  aa  mentione^l  above,  by  an 
American  in  French,  for  French  reailera,  and  published 
abroad  without  immediate  reference  tc  publication  at 
liomc.  A  case  parallel  iu  a  measure  waa  Mr.  William 
Beach  Lawrence's  "  £tade  do  la  Legblation  compariie  aur 
le  Mariage,"  first  published  as  an  article  in  Le  Droit  In- 
itmalional,  and  afterwards  separately  at  Gbent,  in  1S70. 
Governor  Lawrence  has  had  it  translated,  and  intends  to 
read  it  soon  as  lectures  in  Colnmbian  College,  Waihington, 
-of  which  he  ia  professor.  It  will  be  remembered  alio  that 
Beckfonl'a  "  Vathek  "  woa  written  by  the  author  in  French, 
and  tranalated  into  English  by  some  other  hand.  . 

—  The  city  of  Boston  appointed  a  commiiiaion  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  various  wooden  pavements  in  uae, 
and  to  procure,  by  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  tliree  hundred 
dollars,  the  l)eat  essay  upon  the  subject.  The  commiisioi>- 
«ra  reported  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  Burnettizing 
procen,  and  the  successful  essay  by  F.  W.  Clarke  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Burnettizing  of  woofl  ia  the  in- 
jection by  steam  pressure  of  chloride  of  zinc.  We  hope 
cides  will  generally  make  this  matter  of  pavements  one  of 
the  most  thorough  cooaideration.  It  ia  not  from  choice 
always  so  mnch  aa  from  necessity  that  people  live  iu 
cities,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  nervous  system 
^oald  have  some  of  the  -attention  which  ia  given  to  educa- 
tion and  morals.  If  school-houacs  and  public  librariea 
help  to  render  jails  and  penitentiaries  auperfluoua,  wooden 
pavements  may  easily  rob  in  advance  insane  aayluma  of 
thdr  patients. 

—  There  baa  been  talk  in  what  would  be  called  an  en- 
lightened city,  of  clusing  the  free  reading-room,  because  it 
ia  chiefly  the  reaort  of  aome  thirty  or  more  beggarly  little 
boys  who  coma  to  read  the  illustrated  newapapcra.  No 
one  complains  that  the  boys  are  ill-behaved,  but  they  are 
boys,  and  ragged,  and  tbey  will  read  illuiCrated  newspa- 
pers. The  almsbouae  in  the  same  city  is  an  imposing  alone 
building,  built  for  holding  not  only  the  town  poor,  but  the 
YSgrants  and  imbeciles  and  all  ragged  little  boys  who  may 
be  caught  playing  truant.  Can  it  be  that  the  illuatrated 
newspapers  have  a  demoralizing  eOect  upon  ra^ed  little 
boys,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  city's  children 
out  of  this  sort  of  mischief  ? 

t  — Mr.  Darwin  haa  just  been  elected  a  member  of  tie 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
Charles  Francis  Adams  is  President,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  science  and  letters  mcmbern.  It  was  an 
eminently  safe  thing  to  do  to  elect  him,  yet  we  believe  it 
was  not  unattended  by  some  spasma.  It  always  has  been 
a  property  of  academies  that   they  should  hold  election  to 


their  ranks  a  serious  matter.  If  contemporary  judgments 
were  determined  beyond  recall  at  theae  tetbnnals,  it  would 
be  a  serious  matter,  but  we  suppose  the  chief  end  of  acad- 
emies and  learned  societies  generally  i*  lo  be  the  occanca 
of  starting  thought  and  publishing  rMults.  and  not  lo 
confer  degrees.  Many  a  man,  to  make  a  pervene  use  of 
Dogberry,  has  I)een  A.  A.  S.  though  tbere  was  no  Cco- 
rade  of  an  Academy  on  hand  to  write  him  down  to. 

—  The  publication,  in  the  Confempoi-ars  /femVic,  of  aone 
letters  from  Mrs.  Browning  to  Mr.  Home  In  rnishcs  a  codtii- 
bution  to  a  collection  which  might  be  made  of  ibe  curious  IB<K 
understanding  respecting  each  other's  coutiiries,  geogn^ 
ically  and  aocially,  by  which  Enghahmen  and  AmerieiE 
have  been  annoyed  any  time  the  paat  two  generatim. 
Mrs.  Browning  writea  of  Tennyson :  "  Did  I  ever  tcD 
you  that  I  once  wrote  to  him  and  had  a  note  from  iim* 
Thua  it  was.  Some  friendly  American  ann  me  Urtjf 
a  newspaper  containing  a  review  of  his  poetry,  and  i>- 
qucsted   me  to  forward   it  to  bim,  knowing  my  direcM 

and  not  his The  people  in  Yankct  l^ind.  1  obm 

think  that  we  in  England'  all  live  in  a  houise  togetfaff- 
particularly  wo  who  write  books."  A  glass  bonis  » 
tainly.  Every  trovclhr  to  England  brings  back  sooM  pal 
illustration  of  the  dense  ignorance  which  otherwise  W- 
informed  men  and  women  hold  reepectiog  America  1 
happened  to  the  writer  once  to  return  to  hia  native  ki' 
in  company  with  an  English  emigrant  of  Uie  best  snt* 
intelligent  mechanic,  who  would  baveezcit«d  no  sotpiB? 
he  had  been  caught  reading  Evert  Baturdat,  wicid 
his  wife  and  children  and  personal  effects  with  htm^ 
went  about  diligently  inquiring  what  steps  he  •hooUi* 
when  he  reached  Nuw  York  to  Gnd  the  Indians  laitf 
canoes  in  waiting  to  transport  him  ap  tfae  Hudson,  tr' 
Other  river,  to  Chicago,      Here  was  a  brave  discovo* 

—  It  is  fair  to  believe,  however,  that  tbb  ignotstf 
disappearing  under  the  greater  intercourse  b«w«*j 
two  countries.  And  has  it,  until  our  war,  been  " 
tial  a  part  of  English  education  to  know  Ibtf  „__^  .  , 
the  United  States  ?  Let  the  reader  lay  his  hand  ^^ 
heart  and  declare  truthfully  whether  op  not  he  codH1*| 
thu  niglit  train  at  Sidney  anS  breakfkst  at  kfelbomcT 
yet  Auatralia  is  a  large  country,  and  haa  a  firatJW 
ert,  and  the  Australians  would,  we  fear,  be  tomAyh*! 
company. 

—  There  is  a  very  sensible  letter  In  tbe  Seieatifo 
can  from  a  ^otcbman,  upon  the  sutgect  of  tbe    ~ 
of  tbe  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  wlilcb  i 
perfect  that  a  new,  expensive,  and  elaborati?  set 
ery  has  been  introduced,   with  the  suggestion, 
that  freah  air  he  brought  from  the  park,  E20  feet 
The  writer  characterizes  the  inventioa  aa  one  off*' 
leas  ones  made  by  theoretic  savans  lo  aatbt  nitai 
that  is  strictly  required,"  he  sayi,  "ia-a 
freah  air  below  and  an  exit  for  finl  air  abo' 
writes  ia  applicable  to  all  poblie  bidldiDgt  |  Kittff 
lets  upon  tbe  floor  by  various  methods,  iimpk  and  ^ 
tive  of  draughts,  so  that  for  the  Senate  Clwbvr  ■'' 
be  a  total  area  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  inlet 
roof  equal  to  two  aqiiare  feet  for  IJOO  peim  , 
lights,  and  two   for  heat  would  be  sufficient  call* 
hinged  skylight  is  as  good  as  anything  d*^"  bf 
a  cistern  of  water  will  he  empUed  If  any  ^'"i 
driven  through   the  bottom,  so  will  a  crowd t!  b 
freshed  if  any  sort  of  bole  is  driven  throng  rlif 

— Tlie  March  number  of  the  Amtrkm  X" 
conuin  a  posthumous  artick  by  riuftMBf  Ag*^' 
lachians  (sharks). 
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FAB  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  IV.    Gabriel's  resolve: 
THE  visit:  the  mistake. 

Ttf  E  only  Faperiority  in  woman  that 
IB  tolerable  to  the  rival  sex  is,  as  a 
rule,  that  of  the  unconscious  kind,  but 
a  superiority  which  recognizes  itself 
may  sometimes  please  by  suggesting 
at  the  same  time  possibilities  of  im- 
propriation to  the  subordinated  man. 

This  well-favored  and  comely  girl 
soon  made  appreciable  inroads  upon 
the  emotional  constitution  of  young 
Farmer  Oak. 

Love  being  an  extremely  exacting 
usurer  (a  sense  of  exorbitant  profit 
spiritually,  by  an  exchange  of  hearts, 
being  at  the  bottom  of  pure  passions, 
as  that  of  exorbitant  profit,  bodily  or 
materially,  is  at  the  bottom  of  those 
of  lower  atmosphere),  every  morning 
his  feeliqgs  were  as  sensitive  as 
the  money-market  in  calculations  upon 
his  chances.  His  dog  waited  for 
his  meals  in  a  way  so  like  that  in 
which  Oak  waited  for  the  girl's  pres- 
ence that  the  farmer  was  auite  struck 
with  the  resemblance,  felt  it  lowering, 
and  would  not  look  at  the  dog»  How- 
ever, he  continued  to  watch  through 
the  hedge  at  her  regular  coming,  and 
thus  his  sentiments  towards  her  were 
deepened  without  any  corresponding 
effect  being  produced  upon  herself 
Oak  had  nothing  finished  and  ready 
to  say  as  yet,  and  not  being  able  to 
frame  love-phrases  which  end  where 
they  begin  ;  passionate  tales 

— full  of  sound  and  fary 
Signifying  nothing  — 

he  said  no  word  at  all. 

By  making  inquiries  he  found  that 
the  girl's  name  was  Bathsheba  Ever- 
dene,  and  that  the  cow  would  go  dry 
in  about  seven  days.  He  drea(ted  the 
eighth  day. 

At  last  the  eighth  day  came.  The 
cow  had  ceased  to  give  milk  for  that 
year,  and  Bathsheba  Everdene  came 
up  the  hill  no  more.  Gabriel  had 
reached  a  pitch  of  existence  he  never 
could  have  anticipated  a  short  time 
before.  He  liked  saying  ^  Bath- 
sheba "  as  a  private  enjoyment  instead 
of  whistling ;  turned  over  his  taste  to 
black  hair,  though  he  had  sworn  by 
brown  ever  since  he  was  a  boy;  iso- 
lated himself  till  the  space  he  filled 


in  the  public  eye  was  contemptibly 
small.  Love  is  a  possible  strength 
in  an  actual  weakness.  Marriage 
transforms  a  distraction  into  a  sup- 
port, the  power  of  which  should  bie, 
and  happily  often  is,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  de^e  of  imbecility  it 
supplants.  Oak  began  now  to  see 
li^ht  in  this  direction,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  I'll  make  her  my  wife,  or 
upon  my  soul  I  shall  be  good  for  noth- 

All  this  while  he  was  perplexing 
himself  about  an  errand  on  which  he 
might  consistently  visit  the  cottage  of 
Bathsheba's  aunt. 

He  found  his  opportunity  in  the 
death  of  an  ewe,  mother  of  a  living 
lamb.  On  a  day  which  had  a  summer 
face  and  a  winter  constitution  —  a 
fine  January  morning,-  when  there 
was  just  enough  blue  sky  visible  to 
make  cheerfully  disposed  people  wish 
for  more,  and  an  occasional  sunshiny 
gleam  of  silvery  whiteness,  Oak  put 
the  lamb  into  a  respectable  Sunday 
basket,  and  stalked  across  the  fields  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Hurst,   the    aunt 

—  George,  the  dog,  walking  behind, 
with  a  countenance  of  great  concern 
at  the  serious  turn  pastoral  affairs 
seemed  to  be  taking. 

Gabriel  had  watched  the  blue  wood- 
smoke  curling  from  the  chimney 
with  strange  meditation.  At  evening 
he  had  nincifully  traced  it  down 
the  chimney  to  the  spot  of  its  origin 

—  seen  the  hearth  and  Bathsheba 
beside  it  —  beside  it  in  her  out- door 
dress;  for  the  clothes  she  had  worn 
on  the  hill  were  by  association  equally 
with  her  person  included  in  the 
compass  of  his  affection ;  they  seemed 
at  this  early  time  of  his  love  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  the  sweet  mixture 
called  Bathsheba  Everdene. 

He  had  made  a  toilet  of  a  nicely 
adjusted  kind  —  of  a  nature  between 
the  carefully  neat  and  the  carelessly 
ornate  —  of  a  degree  between  fine- 
market-day  and  wet-Sunday  selection. 
He  thoroughly  cleaned  his  silver 
watch-chain  with  whiting,  put  new 
lacinz-straps  to  his  boots,  looked  to 
the  brass  eyelet  holes,  went  to  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  plantation  for  a 
new  walking  stick,  and  trimmed  it  vig- 
orously on  his  way  back;  took  a  new 
handkerchief  from  the  bottom  of  hit 
clothes-box,  put  on  the  lisht  waist- 
coat patterned  all  over  with  sprigs 
of  an  elegant  fiower  uniting  the  beau- 
ties of  both^rose  and  lily  without  the 


defects  of  either,  and  used  all  the  hair- 
oil  he  possessed  upon  his  usually  dry, 
sandy,  and  inextricably  curly  hair,  till 
he  had  deepened  it  to  a  splendidly 
novel  color,  between  that  of  guano  and 
Roman  cement,  makins  it  stick  to  his 
head  like  mace  round  a  nutmeg,  or 
wet  sea- weed  round  a  boulder  after  the 
ebb. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
the  cottage  save  the  chatter  of  a 
knot  of  sparrows  on  the  eaves;  one 
might  fancy  scandal  and  tracwtseriu 
to  be  no  less  the  staple  subject  of 
these  little  coteries  on  roofs  than  of 
those  under  them.  It  seemed  that 
the  omen  was  an  unpropitious  one, 
for,  as  the  rather  untoward  commence- 
ment of  Oak's  overtures,  just  as  he 
arrived  by  the  garden  gate  he  saw  a 
cat  inside,  eoing  into  various  arched 
shapes  and  fiendish  convulsions  at 
the  sight  of  his  dog  George.  The 
dog  took  no  notice,  for  he  had  arrived 
at  an  age  at  which  all  superfluous 
barking  was  cynically  avoided  as  a 
waste  of  breath  —  in  fact  he  never 
barked  even  at  the  sheep,  except  to 
order, '  when  it  was  done  with  an 
absolutely  neutral  countenance,  as  a 
liturgical  form  of  commination-ser- 
vice,  which,  though  offensive,  had  to 
be  gone  through  once  now  and  then 
just  to  frighten  the  flock  for  theif  own 
good. 

A  voice  came  from  behind  some 
laurel-bushes  into  which  the  cat  had 
run:  — 

^  Poor  dear  1  Did  a  nasty  brute  of 
a  dog  want  to  kill  it!  —  did  he, 
poor  dear  I " 

**I  beg  yer  pardon,"  said  Oak  to 
the  voice,  **  but  George  was  walking 
on  bdiind  me  with  a  temper  as  mila 
as  milk." 

Almost  before  he  had  ceased  sj^eak- 
ing.  Oak  was  seized  with  a  misgivina 
as  to  whose  ear  was  the  recipient  of 
his  answer.  Nobody  appeared,  and 
he  heard  the  person  retreat  among  the 
bushes. 

Gabriel  meditated,  and  so  deeply 
that  he  brought  snaiaU  furrows  into 
his  forehead  by  sheer  force  of  reverie. 
Where  the  issue  of  an  interview  is 
as  likely  to  be  a  vast  change  for  the 
worse  as  for  the  better,  any  initial 
difference  ffom  expectation  causes 
nipping  sensations  of  failure.  Oak 
went  up  to  the  door  a  little  abashed: 
his  mental  rehearsal  and  the  reality 
had  had  no  common  grounds  of  open- 
ing. 
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Bathidieba's  aunt  was  in-Hloors. 
<•  Will  von  tell  Miss  Everdene  that 
■cxmebody. would  be  glad  to  speak  to 
her  ?''  said  Mr.  Oak.  (Calling  jour- 
self  merely  Somebodjr,  and  not  giving 
a  name,  is  not  hy  any  means  to  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  ill-breed- 
ing of  the  nural  world:  it  springs  from 
a  refined  sense  of  modesty,  of  which 
townspeople,  with  their  cards  and  an- 
nooncements,  have  no  notion  what- 
erer.) 

Bathsheba  was  out  The  voice  had 
eridently  been  hers. 

•*  Will  you  come  in,  Mr.  Oak  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  thank  ye,"  said  Gabriel,  fol- 
lowine  her  to  the  fireplace.  *<I*ve 
brought  a  Iamb  for  Miss  Everdene. 
I  thought  she  might  like  one  to  rear : 
girls  do." 

*<  She  might,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst, 
musingly;  <* though  she's  only  a  via- 
itor  here.  If  you  will  wait  a  minute, 
Bathsheba  will  be  in.'* 

'<Tes,  I  will  wait,"  said  Gabriel, 
sitting  down.  "  The  lamb  isn't  really 
the  business  I  came  about,  Mrs.  Hurst. 
In  short,  I  was  going  to  ask  her  if 
8he*d  like  to  be  married." 

•*  And  were  you  indeed  ?  " 

''Yes.  Because  if  she  would,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  marry  her. 
D'ye  know  if  she's  got  any  other  young 
man  hanging  about  her  at  all  ?  " 

''  Let  me  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst, 
poking  the  fire  superfluously.  .  .  . 
**  Yes  —  bless  you,  ever  so  many  young 
men.  You  see.  Farmer  Oak,  she's  so 
ffood-looking,  and  an  excellent  scholar 
besides  —  she  was  going  to  be  a  gov- 
erness once,  you  know,  only  she  was 


too  wild.    Not  that  her 


young 


men 
ever  come  here  —  but.  Lord,  In  the 
nature  of  women,  she  must  have  a 
dozen  1" 

**  That's  unfortunate,"  said  Farmer 
Oa](,  contemplating  a  crack  in  the 
stone  floor  witn  sorrow.  "  I'm  only  an 
every-day  sort  of  man,  and  my  only 
chance  was  in  being  the  first  comer. 
.  .  .  .  Well,  there's  no  use  in  my 
waiting,  for  that  was  all  I  came  about: 
so  I'll  take  myself  ofi*  home-along, 
Mrs.  Hurst." 

When  Gabriel  had  gone  about  two 
hundred  yards  along  the  down,  he 
heard  a  *'  hoi-hoi  I  "  uttered  behind 
him,  in  a  piping  note  of  more  treble 
quality  than  that  in  which  the  excla- 
mation usually  embodies  itself  when 
shouted  across  a  field.  He  looked 
round,  and  saw  a  girl  racing  after 
him,  waving  a  white  handkerchief. 

Oak  sto<3  still  —  and  the  runner 
drew  nearer.  It  was  Bathsheba  Ever- 
dene. Gabriel's  color  deepened:  hers 
was  already  deep,  not,  as  it  appeared, 
from  emotion,  but  from  running. 

<«  Farmer  Oak  — I"—  she  said, 
Musing  for  want  of  breath,  pulling  up 
in  front  of  him  with  a  slanted  face, 
and  putting  her  hand  to  her  side. 

**  I  have  just  called  to  see  you,"  said 
Qabriel,  pending  her  funher  speech. 

« Yes  —  I  know  that,"  she  said, 
panting  like  a  roMOy  her  face  red  and 
moist  &om  bar  ejtertions,  like  a  peony 


petal  before  the  sun  dries  off  the  dew. 
'*  I  didn't  know  you  had  come  (pant) 
to  ask  to  have  me,  or  I  should  have 
come  in  fix>m  the  garden  instantly.  I 
ran  after  you  to  say  (pant)  that  my 
aunt  made  a  mistake  in  sending  yon 
away  from  courting  me  (pant)  "  — 

Grabriel  expanded.  *' i  am  sorry  to 
have  made  von  run  so  fast,  my  dear," 
he  said,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  fa- 
vors to  come.  *' Wait  a  bit  till  you've 
found  your  breath." 

'*It  was  quite  a  mistake  —  aunt's 
telling  you  1  had  a  young  man  al- 
ready," Bathsheba  went  on.  **  I 
haven't  a  sweetheart  at  all  (pant),  and 
I  never  had  one,  and  I  thought  that, 
as  times  go  with  women,  it  was  »uch  a 
pitv  to  send  you  away  thinking  that  I 
bad  several." 

"Really  and  trewly  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  1 "  said  Farmer  Oak,  smil- 
ing one  of  his  long  special  smiles,  and 
blushing  with  gladness.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  take  hers,  which,  when 
she  had  eased  her  side  bv  pressing  it 
there,  was  prettily  extended  upon  her 
bosom  to  still  her  loud-beating  heart. 
Directly  he  seized  it  she  put  it  behind 
her,  so  that  it  slipped  through  his  fin- 
gers like  an  eel. 

'*  I  have  a  nice  snug  little  farm," 
sud  Gabriel,  with  half  a  degree  less 
assurance  than  when  he  ha3  seized 
her  hand. 

"Yes;  you  have." 

"  A  man  has  advanced  me  money 
to  begin  with,  but  still,  it  will  soon 
be  paid  off,  and  though  I  am  only  an 
ev^-day  sort  of  man,  I  have  sot  on 
a  little  since  I  was  a  boy."  (^briel 
uttered  **  a  little  "  in  a  tone  to  show 
her  that  it  was  the  complacent  form 
of  "  a  great  deal."  He  continued : 
"  When  we  are  married,  I  am  quite 
sure  I  can  work  twice  as  hard  as  I  do 
now." 

He  went  forward  and  stretched  out 
his  arm  again.  Bathsheba  had  over- 
taken him  at  a  point  beside  which 
stood  a  low,  stunted  holly-bush,  now 
laden  with  red  berries.  Seeing  his 
advance  take  the  form  of  an  attitude 
threatening  a  possible  enclosure,  if  not 
compression,  of  her  periton,  she  edged 
off  round  the  bush. 

"  Why,  Farmer  Oak,"  she  said,  over 
the  top,  looking  at  him  with  rounded 
eyes,  "I  never  said  I  was  going  to 
marry  you." 

'« Well  — that  is  a  tale  1 "  said  Oak, 
with  dismay.  *'To  run  after  any- 
body like  this,  and  then  say  you  don't 
want  me  I  " 

"  What  I  meant  to  t^U  you  was  onlv 
this,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  yet  half 
conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  po- 
sition she  had  made  for  herself:  "  tnat 
nobody  has  eot  me  yet  as  a  sweet- 
heart, instead  of  my  having  a  dozen, 
as  my  aunt  said;  I  hate  to  be  thought 
men's  propertv  in  that  wav,  though 

Sossiblyl  shall  be  to  be  had  some 
ay.  why,  if  I'd  wanted  you  I 
shouldn't  liave  run  after  yon  like  this; 
'twould  have  been  the  forwardest 
thing!    But   there  was  no  harm  in 


hunying  to  correct  a  piece  of  false 
news  tluit  had  been  told  you." 

**  Oh,  no  —  no  harm  at  all."  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
^nerous  in  expresring  a  judgment 
impulsively,  and  Oak  added  with  a 
more  appreciative  sense  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, *^Well,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  it  was  no  harm." 

**  Indeed,  I  hadn't  time  to  think 
before  starting  whether  I  wanted  to 
marry  or  not,  ror  you'd  have  been  gone 
over  the  hill." 

*'  Come,"  said  Gabriel,  frefehenins 
again;  *'  think  a  minute  or  two.  I'll 
wait  a  while.  Miss  Everdene.  Will 
vou  marry  me?  Do,  Bathsheba.  I 
love  you  far  more  than  common  1  " 

"  I'll  try  tu  think,"  she  observed* 
rather  more  timorously;  "  if  I  can 
think  out  of  doors ;  out  my  mind 
spreads  away  so." 

"  But  you  can  give  a  euess.*' 

**  Then  give  nie  time.  Bathsheba 
looked  though tfiilly  into  the  distance, 
away  from  the  direction  in  which 
Gabriel  stood. 

*'  I  can  make  you  happy,"  sud  he 
to  the  back  of  her  head,  across  the 
bush.  ^  You  shall  have  a  piano  in  a 
year  or  two  —  farmers'  wives  are 
getting  to  have  pianos  now  —  and  111 
practise  up  the  flute  right  well  to  play 
with  you  in  the  evenings." 

'<  Yes;  I  should  like  that." 

*'  And  have  one  of  those  little  ten> 

Sound  gigs  for  market — and  nice 
owers,  and  birds  —  cocks  and  hens 
I  mean,  because  they  are  uaeful,'* 
continued  Gabriel,  feeling  balsmced 
between  prose  and  verse. 

'*  I  should  like  it  veiy  much.** 

^  And  a  frame  for  cucumbers  —  like 
a  gentleman  and  lady." 

"  Yes." 

**  And  when  the  wedding  was  over, 
we'd  l)|ive  it  put  in  the  newspaper 
list  of  marriages." 

*'  Dearly  I  should  like  that." 

**And  the  babies  in  the  births  — 
every  man  jack  of  'em  I '  And  at  home 
by  the  fire,  whenever  you  look  up, 
there  I  shall  be  —  and  whenever  I 
look  up,  there  will  be  you." 

**Wait,  wait,  and  don't  be  im- 
proper I " 

Her  countenance  fell,  and  she  was 
silent  awhile.  He  contemplated  the  red 
berries  between  them  over  and  over 
again,  to  such  an  extent,  that  holly 
seemed  in  his  after-life  to  be  a  cipher 
signifying  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
Bathsheba  decisively  turned  to  him. 

''No;  'tis  no  use,"  she  said.  **  I 
don't  want  to  marry  you." 

"Try." 

'*  I  have  tried  hard  all  the  time  IVe 
been  thinking;  for  a  marriage  would 
be  ver}'  nice  in  one  sense.  People 
would  talk  about  me,  and  think  I  had 
won  my  battle,  and  I  should  feel  tri- 
umphant, and  all  that.  But  a  hus- 
band"— 
«  Well  1 " 

*'  Why,  he'd  always  be  there,  as  yon 
say ;  whenever  I  looked  up,  there  he'd 
be." 
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**  Of  course  he  would  —  I,  that  is." 

**  Well,  what  1  mean  is  that  I 
shouldn't  mind  beins  a  bride  at  a 
wedding,  if  I  could  he  one  without 
having  a  husband.  But  since  a 
woman  can't  show  off  in  that  way  bj 
herself,  I  shan't  marry  —  at  l^ast 
yet.'» 

**  That's  a  terrible  wooden  story.** 

At  this  elegant  criticism  of  her 
statement,  BaUisheba  made  an  addi- 
tion to  her  dignity  by  a  slight  sweep 
away  from  him. 

"Upon  my  heart  and  soul,  I  don't 
know  what  a  maid  can  say  stupider 
than  that,"  said  Oak.  **  But,  dearest," 
he  continued  in  a  palliative  voice, 
«< don't  be  like  it  I"  Oak  sighed  a 
deep  honest  sizh  —  none  the  less  so  in 
that,  being  like  the  sigh  of  a  pine 
plantation,  it  was  rather  noticeable  as 
a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere. 
"  Why  won't  you  have  me?  "  he  said 
appealindy,  creeping  round  the  holly 
to  reach  her  side. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said,  retreating. 

"  But  why  ?  "  he  persisted,  stand- 
ing still  at  last  in  despair  of  ever 
reaching  her,  and  facing  over  the 
bush. 

"  Because  I  don*t  love  you." 

"Yes,  but"  — 

She  contracted  a  yawn  to  an  inof- 
fensive smallness,  so  that  it  was  hardly 
ill-mannered  at  all.  "I  don't  love 
you,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  love  you  — and,  as  for  my- 
self, I  am  content  to  be  liked." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Oak  —  that's  very  fine  I 
You'd  get  to  despise  me." 

"Never,"  said  Mr.  Oak,  so  ear- 
nestly that  he  seemed  to  be  coming 
^  by  the  force  of  his  words,  straight 
*  tarough  the  bush  and  into  her  arms. 
**  I  shall  do  one  thing  in  this  life  — 
one  thing  certain  —  that  is,  love  you, 
and  lon^  for  you,  and  keep  wanting  you 
till  I  die."  His  voice  had  a^genuine 
pathos  now,  and  his  large  brown  hands 
trembled  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each 
way. 

"  It  seems  dreadfully  wrong  not  to 
have  you  when  you  feel  so  much," 
she  said  with  a  little  distress,  and 
looking  hopelessly  around  for  some 
means  of  escape  from  her  moral  di- 
lemma. "  How  I  wish  I  hadn't  run 
after  you  I "  However,  she  seemed  to 
have  a  short  cut  for  getting  back  to 
cheerfulness,  and  set  her  face  to  sig- 
nify archness.  *<  It  wouldn't  do,  j£r. 
Oak.  1  want  somebody  to  tame  me; 
I  am  too  independent ;  and  you  would 
never  be  able  to,  I  know." 

Oak  cast  his  eves  down  the  field  in 
a  way  implying  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  argument 

^  "^^.  0&,"  she  said,  with  luminous 
distinctness  and  common-sense,  "  you 
are  better  off  than  I.  I  have  hardly 
a  penny  in  the  world  —  I  am  staying 
with  my  aunt  for  my  bare  sustenance. 
I  am  better  educated  than  you  —  and 
I  don't  love  you  a  bit:  that's  my  side 
of  the  case.  Now  yours:  you  are  a 
farmer  just  beginning,  and  you  ought 
in  common  prudence,  if  yon  marry  at 


all  ^which  you  should  certainly  not 
thins  of  doing  at  present),  to  marry  a 
woman  with  money,  who  would  stock 
a  larger  farm  for  you  than  you  have 
now.' 

Gabriel  looked  at  her  with  a  little 
surprise  and  much  admiration. 

**  That's  the  very  thine  I  had  been 
thinking  myself  I  "  he  naively  said. 

Farmer  Oak  had  one  and  a  half 
Christian  characteristics  too  many 
to  succeed  with  Bathsheba  :  his  hu- 
mility, and  a  superfluous  moiety  of 
honesty.  Bathsheba  was  decidedly 
disconcerted. 

"  Well,  then,  why  did  vou  come  and 
disturb  me  ? "  she  said,  almost  an- 
grily, if  not  quite,  an  enlarging  red 
spot  rising  in  each  cheek. 

"  I  can't  do  what  I  think  would  be 

—  would   be  "  — 
"Right?" 
"No:  wise." 

"  You  have  made  an  admission  noto, 
Mr.  Oak,"  she  exclaimed,  with  even 
more  hauteur,  and  rocking  her  head 
disdainfully.  "  After  that,  do  you 
think  I  could  marry  you  ?  Not  if  I 
know  it." 

He  broke  in  passionately:  "But 
don't  mistake  me  like  that.  Because 
I  am  open  enough  to  own  what  ev- 
ery man  in  my  position  would  have 
thought  of,  you  make  your  colors 
come  up  your  face,  and  get  crabbed 
with  me.  That  about  your  not  being 
good  enough  for  me  is  nonsense.  You 
speak  like  a  lady  —  all  the  parish 
notice  it,  and  your  uncle  at  Weather- 
bury  is,  1  have  heard,  a  large  farmer 

—  much  larger  than  ever  I  shall  be. 
May  I  call  in  the  evening  —  or  will 
you  walk  along  with  me  on  Sundays  ? 
I  don't  want  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  at  once,  if  you'd  rather  not" 

"No  —  no  —  I  cannot  Don't  press 
me  any  more  —  don't  I  don't  love 
you  —  so  'twould  be  ridiculous  !  "  she 
said,  with  a  laugh. 

No  man  likes  to  see  his  emotions 
the  sport  of  a  merry-go-round  of  skit- 
tishness.  "  Very  well,"  said  Oak, 
firmly,  with  the  bearing  of  one  who 
was  going  to  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  ^clesiastes  forever.  "Then  I'll 
ask  you  no  more." 

(To  b*  oentlniMd.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  XII.  (continued,) 

William  Brown  had  been  a  mere 
village  boy  at  seventeen  years  old ;  and 
in  the  usual  course  of  things  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  culminate  in 
anytliing  higher  than  a  farrier  or  a 
wheelwright  But  in  his  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  a  race  of  kings,  many  of 
whom  were  of  an  indifferent  sort,  or 
had  come  to  nothing,  and  some  were 
fools,  some  rogues,  some  scoundrels  of 
a  deeper  dye  yust  like  the  spoiled  or 


addled  eggs  of  the  canaries),  till  at 
last  here  was  a  bird  of  the  true  feather, 
a  man  of  the  right  stamp.  His  fate 
was  uncertain  till  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
taught  him  to  read,  just  as  the  canary 
womd  have  no  value  if  it  could  not 
sing,  and  was  lost  in  a  hole  where  no 
one  could  find  it  out.  But  from  the 
moment  he  had  learned  his  alphabet 
thoroughly,  and  could  put  pen  to  pa- 
per without  difficulty,  ne  might  have 
oeen  left  naked  in  ue  streets  in  the 
morning,  but  he  would  have  been 
found  supporting  himself  creditably 
and  winning  good  opinions  three  days 
afterward. 

Moreover,  as  good  luck  never  comes 
alone,  young  Brown  was  presently  ap- 
pointea  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl,  who  had  lately  become 
Lord  Punjaub  with  remainder  to  his 
daus^hter,  the  Hon.  Miss  Amabel 
Wyldwyl.    That  young  lady  was  at 

S resent  residing  in  England  with  the 
larchioness  (Abigail)  of  Newcomen, 
a  rather  necessitous  peeress,  of  irre- 
proachable character,  who  had  con- 
sented to  act  the  part  of  governess  and 
companion  to  her  rich  and  beautiful 
relative  for  such  a  handsome  consid- 
eration as  the  great  Indian  soldier's 
means  enabled  him  to  afford  without 
.  inconvenience.  Indeed,  there  had 
been  quite  a  public  competition  among 
the  general's  poor  relations  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  she  was  to  be  sent  to 
England  to  complete  her  education ; 
and  the  old  soldier  had  been  put  over 
and  over  again  to  the  blush  oy  their 
rapacity  and  importunities. 

Comet  Brown  owed  his  position  as 
aid-de-camp  to  this  distinguished 
militaiy  man,  firstly,  of  course,  to  the 
warm  recommendation  of  his  nephew 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  never 
rested  tiU  he  had  got  the  place  for 
him ;  but  he  kept  it  and  won  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  his  chief  by  his 
own  merits  ;  for  patronage  and  rec- 
ommendations at  best  will  only  carry 
any  man  a  certain  distance  unless 
there  is  very  high  rank  to  back 
them.  Young  Brown,  however,  was 
at  heart  a  soldier ;  and  as  his  chief 
was  a  soldier  too  —  brave,  single- 
hearted,  simple,  sincere  —  they  had 
only  to  be  once  brought  together  to 
unaerstand  each  other  thoroughly ;  so 
that  within  six  months  of  his  appoint- 
ment Lord  Punjaub  had  given  over 
the  management  of  his  stable,  his 
household,  his  accounts,  and  the  whole 
of  his  laree  hospitable  establishment 
to  his  aiu-de-camp,  who  accepted  it 
with  good-humored  readiness,  doing 
all  that  was  required  of  him  and  noth- 
ing more,  in  a  quiet,  easy  way. 

Among  the  things  which  should  be 
noticed  as  most  conducing  to  success 
in  life  is  having  the  good  Tuck  to  serve 
under  a  congenial  chief  for  the  first 
time.  There  are  many  admirable  peo- 
ple who  cannot  agree  with  each  other 
more  than  oil  and  water,  which  are 
both  good  things,  but  cannot  min- 
gle. 

Now  William  Brown  and  Xord  Pmi- 
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jaub  liked  each  other  because  they 
understood  each  other. 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  I.      LORD  PUNJAUB. 

TiiE  famous  Indian  general  and 
administrator,  long  known  as  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope, 
and  consequently  uncle  to  the  present 
peer.  The  late  duchess,  his  sister-in- 
law,  had  remained  so  long  without  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  that  he 
had  naturally  expected  to  succeed  to 
the  title  and  estates,  when  the  present 
duke  was  so  unexpectedly  born  in 
the  presence  of  Countess  Tencarrow. 
Then  all  his  hopes  had  vanished ;  van- 
ished so  suddenly,  so  surprisingly,  that 
many  rumors  went  abroad  upon  the 
subject. 

Among  these  reports  there  was  es- 
pecially one  which  obtained  much 
credence  with  persons  who  are  gener- 
ally well-informed  concerning  t£e  af- 
fairs of  the  nobility.  It  was  therein 
stated  that  the  newly-born  Marquis  of 
Kinsgear  was  neither  the  son  of  the 
Duke  nor  of  the  Duchess  of  Courthope, 
but  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl 
and  the  Countess  of  Fencarrow,  whom 
he  had  secretly  married. 

Upon  the  one  hand  it  was  said  that 
the  countess  could  not  avow  her  mar- 
riage without  the  complete  loss  of  her 
fortune,  under  the  conditions  of  her 
late  husband's  will  ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  that  she  should  acknowl- 
ed^  her  own  child  without  the  entire 
foneiture  of  her  reputation  and  self- 
esteem,  however  innocent  she  might 
really  be.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  was  known  to  be 
deeply  and  even  dangerously  embar- 
rassed. Lord  Trecorne  and  several  of 
the  Whig  peers  were  talking  loudly  of 
an  impeachment,  hiding  their  party 
purposes  (for  that  duke  was  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Tory  party)  under  an 
affected  zeal  for  tne  public  good. 
Moreover,  the  duke*s  creditors  were 
extremely  alarmed,  because,  in  case  of 
his  deatn  without  direct  heirs,  they 
had  no  security  whatever  for  their 
claims,  nor  was  it  possible  they  could 
ever  obtain  any.  For  the  duke  alone, 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  next 
heir,  was  powerless  over  the  entail  : 
and  there  was  something  in  the  honest, 
unbending  nature  of  Lord  Greorge 
Wyldwyl  which  would  render  it  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  approach  him 
with  any  scheme  for  raising  money  to 
pay  off  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the 
permanent  dignity  and  means  of  his 
family.  But  if  a  son  could  be  born 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Court- 
hope,  the  wisest  course  which  the 
creditors  could  take  would  be  to  wait 
patiently  till  he  grew  up  to  man's  es- 
tate, and  could  be  induced  to  mi^e 
himself  responsible  for  their  claims. 
Then,  and  then  only,  by  means  of  rent 


charges,  life  assurances,  and  a  new 
deed  of  settlement,  they  might  be  paid 
every  fraction  of  their  due.  It  was 
urged  therefore,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  duke  himself,  pressed 
upon  all  sides,  and  especially  being 
under  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  to 
Lady  Pencarrow,  as  well  as  sole  sur- 
viving trustee  and  executor  of  her  hus- 
band, had  been  induced  to  father  the 
late  Lord  Alfred's  son  in  order  to  save 
the  Pencarrow  estates  for  the  count- 
ess, and  that  the  duchess  had  con- 
sented to  give  a  color  to  the  proceed- 
ing, in  order  to  save  him  from  utter 
ruin  and  ignominy. 

Everything  is  known  in  this  world, 
there  being  no  secret    in    existence 
which   could   survive   a  properly  di- 
rected  inquiry  for  forty-eight  hours; 
and  what  was  thought  by  well  informed 
persons  was  very  nearly  true.     Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  declined  to  set  any 
inquiry   on   foot  :   but  a  family  deed 
was  shortly  afterwards  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  hereditary  solicitor 
of  the  Courthopes,  providing  that  the 
Marquis  of  Revel  should  not   marry, 
and   that  his   line   of   the   Dukes   of 
Courthope  should  become  extinct  with 
him.     By  and   by,  however,  it    hap- 
pened,  as   time  passed  on  and  Lord 
George  had  only  one  daughter  to  in- 
herit his  family  honors,  his  wife  hav- 
ing  died  early,  that  the  conditions  of 
the  deed  above  mentioned  were  mod- 
ified, lest  the  great  dukedom  of  Court- 
hope  and  Revel  should  die  out  alto- 
gether.    It   was  then  stipulated  that 
the  present  duke  should  marry  forth- 
with, and  that  his  son,  should  ne  have 
one,  should  be  formally  betrothed  to 
Lord    George's    daughter.      This  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out,  and  the  two 
young  people,  who  were  born  within 
eighteen  months  of  each  other,  were 
solemnly  bound    to  love,   honor,   and 
cherish  each  other  in  the  family  interest 
before  they  could  speak  or  hear  for 
themselves. 

Meantime  Lord  George  had  founded 
a  new  name  and  fortune  for  himself. 
He  had  consented  to  follow  an  Indian 
career  at  a  time  when  very  few  men 
of  his  rank  were  disposed  to  serve  at 
such  a  distance  from  home.  He  had 
therefore  had  the  cream  of  everything 
in  the  East,  and  had  risen  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  His  pay  and 
allowances  for  a  loner  time  had  seldom 
been  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year, 
with  free  quarters,  forage,  and  rations. 
He  cumulated  all  sorts  of  high  em- 
ployments in  his  own  person,  and  be- 
ing a  lord,  and  therefore  in  a  manner 
born  into  high  place,  nobody  was  jeal- 
ous of  him  or  tried  to  upset  him.  So 
he  rose  step  by  step,  sending  home 
prize  money  in  plenty,  and  getting 
twelve  per  cent,  for  all  his  investments 
in  India,  till  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  worth.  Mr.  Mortmain,  a  very 
discreet  old  gentleman,  having  a  huze 
admiration  tor  this  calm-hearted  sol- 
dier who  had  disdained  a  dukedom, 
managed  all  his  affairs  for  him,  and 
managed  them  very  prosperously.    It 


was  said  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  abont 
the  parlors  of  Lombard  Street,  where 
people  know  a  great  deal  of  the  prop- 
erty of  their  neighbors,  that  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl's  heiress  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  matches  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  his  lordship's  fortune 
could  hardly  fall  short  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  sterling  since  his  last 
great  hauls  of  prize  money. 

The  Indian  general  did  not  care 
much  for  money  himself.  He  was  a 
broad,  bluff-looking  man,  with  a  lion- 
like head,  who  kept  his  guineas  in  a 
bag,  out  of  which  his  friends  and  ser- 
vants and  all  who  came  near  him 
might  help  themselves.  His  aids-de- 
camp and  secretaries,  who  all  loved 
the  open-hearted  nobleman,  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  protecting  him 
from  the  importunities  of  beggars,  and 
the  moment  his  horse  was  seen  in  the 
street  quite  a  flock  of  them  seemed  to 
start  out  of  the  earth  to  surround  and 
accompany  him  whithersoever  he  went 
He  was  enabled  to  save  a  city  once 
because  a  Sepoy,  who  was  quite  will- 
ing to  abolibh  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
race,  could  in  no  wise  be  persuaded 
to  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,  and  so 
warned  the  fine  old  soldier  of  his  dan- 
ger. 

In  his  time,  life  in  India  was  such  a 
very  different  thing  to  what  it  has  now 
become.  ^  The  world  was  altogether  a 
better  place  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in. 
Tlie  higher  officials,  especially  if  they 
belonged  to  illustrious  families,  enjoyed 
kingly  authority,  respect,  and  iraao- 
nities.  Lord  George  was  very  happf 
there,  very  prosperous,  and  very  use- 
ful. In  England  he  would  have  been 
lost  among  the  crowd  of  Toms  and  • 
Harrys  who  are  entitled  to  call  them- 
selves lords  by  courtesy.  At  most  he 
would  have  been  known  as  a  good 
shot  on  the  moors,  or  perham  as  an 
enterprising  salmon  fisher  in  Norway. 
He  must  have  played  the  part  of  Jock, 
the  laird's  broUier,  living  at  free  qnar- 
ters,  penniless,  ignominious,  and  con- 
tented, till  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else, 
since  he  did  not  choose  to  assart  his 
real  rank  at  the  cost  of  his  kinsmen's 
honor.  But  at  Calcutta  he  was  a  live 
authentic  lord  and  something  more ; 
and  very  odd  it  was  to  see  whole  herds 
of  middle-class  people  copyinz  the 
bluff  nobleman's  dress  and  bearing  in 
the  minutest  particulars,  so  that  one 
day,  when  he  chanced  to  forget  his 
cravat,  all  Calcutta  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  going  about  bare-necked  till  he 
was  seen  again  with  a  stock  on. 

Only  one  event  had  ever  distorbed 
the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  More  than 
forty  years  before  the  Indian  mutiny 
broke  out,  he  had  gone  on  furlough  to 
England;  and  as  soon  as  his  arrival 
hacf  been  announced  in  the  newspir 
pers,  he  had  received  a  strange  inco- 
herent letter  from  a  place  called 
Wakefield-inthe-Marsh,  and  it  was 
signed  "Margaret  WyldwyL"  The 
writer  said  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Odo  Wyldwyl ;  and  he  knew  that 
there  was'  but  one  person  of  that  name, 
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who  was  his  brother,  now  the  Duke  of  Court  hopt;  and 
Bevel,  who  had  so  lately  succeeded  to  the  title,  tliat  his 
own  patent  of  precedence  as  a  duke's  son  was  but  just 
issued.  If,  therefore,  the  woman's  statement  meant  any- 
thing, it  would  signify  that  she  was  Ducbcss  of  Courthope, 
and  that  there  must  be  two  duchesses  of  that  name  in 
existence.  Moreover,  Margaret  Wyldwyl  declared  she  had 
a  daughter,  and  if  this  were  true,  and  she  could  prove  that 
■he  was  his  brother's  wife,  that  daufrhter  would  be  some 
day  Countess  of  Winguid  —  a  title  which  descended  in  the 
female  line,  with  some  very  large  estates  in  Scotland,  where 
the  marriage  was  alleged  to  have  been  performed,  and 
where  it  might  indeed  have  happened  without  anv  pub- 
licity, or  the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  fact  having 
reached  England,  considering  that  a  Scotch  marriage  is 
merely  a  verbal  contract  between  the  parties  concerned, 
which  may  be  entered  into  at  any  time  and  place  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses. 

(Tob«oontlDa«d.) 


AMERICA  AS  SEEN  FROM  EUROPE. 

AH  ADDRESS  DELIVf-RED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CUAPEL  AT  BERLIN 
ON  TUANKSOIVING  DAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  dSTS. 

BY   THE   REV.  JOSEPH  P.   THOMPSON. 

Honored  and  Beloved  Friends:  Not  having  be^n 
able  to  prepare  a  formal  address  for  this  occasion,  I  must 
beg  vour  indulgence  while  I  dimply  talk  to  you  in  the  most 
fiuDiliar  way,  aa  in  the  family  circle,  upon  the  themes 
tbat  are  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  and  our  hearts  to-day; 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  The  Reason*  we  have  for  Na- 
Honal  Thanksgiving  as  Americans  residing  in  a  foreign  coun- 

Our  immediate  neighbors,  whose  newspapers  take  such 
pains  to  inform  them  of  all  that  is  bud,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  of  what  is  bad,  in  the  United  States,  may  won- 
der that  we  should  propose  to  have  a  Thanksgiving  at 
all  this  year,  while  the  scandal  of  the  Cr6dit  Mobilier  and 
of  the  **  Salary  Grab  "  is  so  fresh  in  memory,  while  the 
tremoni  of  the  financial  panic  are  still  felt  upon   every 
Bourse,  while  the  farmers  are  making  war  upon  the  rail- 
roads  —  in  one  word,  at  a  time  when  our  European  censors 
iroald  persuade  themselves,  that  in  the  United  States,  gov- 
emment    is  given   over  to  corruption,  an<l    commerciHl 
Integrity  And  social  virtue  to  destruction  I     We  who  know 
bow  to  measure  and  proporjtion  these  untoward  incidrnts 
of  tlie  year,  know  how  little  in  reality  they  detract  from 
tbe  substantial  work  and  prosperity  of  the  nation;  with 
oar  eves  and  ears  open  to  what  in  other  lands  is  so  much 
kept  Dehind  the  scenes,  we  know  that  in  bank,  land,  and 
railwajr  swindles,  in  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  in  npt^cula- 
tlon  and   in  peculation,  in  *'  rings "  and  "  corners,"  the 
experts  of  the  United  States  have  no  monopoly ;  that  our 
bsul  preeminence  in  such  matters  is  not  so  much  of  pro- 

Krtion  as  of  publicity,  and  we  know  that  this  very  pub- 
it/  which  sometimes  shames  us  abroad,  serves  at  home 
mM  A  ccyrrection,  and  is  itself  the  protest  of  the  healthy 
■Kvral  sentiment  of  the  people.    And  so  we  find  even  in 
public  eWIs  tbe  contrast  of^some  greater  good,  and  the 
sUmn  that  threatened  only  huse  disaster,  reveals  some 
ooeasion  for  thanksgiving ;    for  if  public   men  have 
fram  their  integrity,  the  press  and  the  ronven- 
Uons  of  all  parties  have  condemned   the  offenders,  and 
tbeir  constituents  have  largely  repudiat-d  them  from  pub- 
lic life ;  and  in  the  bankruptcy  that  has  overtaken  so  many 
bankers,  mrrchants,  and  manufacturers,  how  vt  ry,  very 
.anall  is  the  percentage  of  fraud  which  the  most  searching 
exposure  has  developed  1     The  storm   has  cleared    the 
atmosphere.    It  is  something  more  than  custom  th%t  war- 
rants OS  in  Iteepinr  Thanksgiving  in  these  passing  days  of 
darkness  and  or  distress. 

I  am  reminded  bera  of  a  storv  told  me  by  a  farmer;  how 
2n  a  wild  tempest,  the  wind  howling,  the  rain  pouring, 


the  thunder  crashing,  a  traveller  drenched  and  shivering 
knocked  at  his  door  an(]  begged  shelter  for  the  night. 
Recognizine  him  as  the  clerg}  man  of  a  distant  parish,  the 
farmer  eladly  took  him  in,  and  having  warmed  and  re- 
freshed his  guest,  he  thought  to  profit  by  his  piety  at  even- 
ing prayers.  Great  was  his  astonishment  when  the  good 
man,  falling  upon  his  knees,  broke  out  in  the  exclamation, 
^  Bless  the  Lord  for  shingUs ! "  But  in  that  moment 
shingles  were  to  him  the  supreme  eood.  Shingles  were 
shelter,  safety,  rest,  comfort,  sleep,  home ;  to  be  housed 
under  shingles  on  such  a  night  was  "  the  chief  end  of 
man."  So  now  through  the  storm  that  vet  rattles  about 
our  ears,  through  the  darkness  that  broods  on  the  face  of 
the  deep,  we  look  aorosd  the  sea  and  bless  God  that  the 
dear  old  House  stands  ;  the  pillars  have  not  been  shaken, 
the  roof  has  not  fallen  in,  not  a  girder  has  started,  not  a 
leak  has  been  sprung  —  and  over  all  floats  the  flag  of  lib- 
erty, of  union,  and  of  peace.  We  give  thanks  to-day  that 
the  Home  is  there. 

Nay,  were  it  a  hundred  times  worse,  —  had  the  House 
indeed  fallen,  had  we  been  t-tripped  to  the  bare  earth,  we 
should  still  remind  ourselves  of  the  heroic  faith  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  on  the  bleak  winter  coast,  amid  sleet 
and  ice,  without  church,  without  home,  without  shelter, 
knelt  and  gave  thanks  to  God  that  they  were  there!  — 
there  as  free  men,  there  with  free  consciences,  there  with 
a  free  continent  before  them,  thouorh  yet  an  untamed  wilder- 
ness, in  which  to  plant  anew  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

I.  When  we  separate  our  nation  from  the  accidents  of 
the  hour,  and  look  down  deep  into  its  ibundations,  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  in  these  changeful  and  unbe- 
lieving times  that  the  two  great  factors  in  human  society 
are  there  —  Man,  and  God. 

Man  is  there  in  his  peri>onality,  which  is  the  source  and 
the  symbol  of  power;  in  his  capacity  of  intelligence,  which 
is  his  warrant  of  supremacy  over  nature ;  in  his  energy  of 
will,  which  is  his  mastery  of  the  future ;  in  his  adaptation 
to  self  government  and  to  progress  in  knowledge,  in  science, 
and  in  culture.  In  thene  respects  American  society  is 
capable  of  producing  the  highest  average  of  man.  I  am  far 
from  disparaging  other  forms  of  political  and  social  order, 
or  the  results  of  individual  training  where  society  is  more 
artificially  constituted  than  in  the  United  States.  What 
Church-establishment,  army  discipline,  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy, and  social  caste  can  produce  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  none  can  fail  to  recognize  and  admire  in  characters  of 
dignity  and  grace,  of  strength  and  culture,  of  nobleness 
and  courtesy,  of  heroism  and  of  faith,  which  adorn  the 
page  of  history  and  do  honor  to  the  race.  At  the  risk  of 
being  called  un- republican,  I  will  even  say  that  the  English 
nobleman  who  is  true  to  his  heritage  of  name  and  blood, 
of  rank  and  weahh,  true  to  the  culture  that  has  surrounded 
him  from  his  cradle,  and  to  the  privilege  that  has  ever 
wailed  upon  his  manhood,  is  the  highest  style  of  gentle- 
man ;  no  I  I  recall  that  superlative,  since  we  may  see  so 
near  at  hand  how  the  king  of  gentlemen  adorns  the  throne. 
But  when  every  just  concession  is  made  to  such  specialty 
of  traininc:,  it  remains  that  its  logical  tendency  is  to  nar- 
rowness, that  the  exaltation  of  the  few  is  the  subordination 
of  the  many,  and  that  the  few  are  developed  in,  of,  and 
for  the  establishment,  the  order,  the  system,  the  caste, 
rather  than  in  and  of  themselves  and  for  humanity.  The 
man  is  ever  part  and  parcel  of  the  machine,  lives  for  his 
order,  his  ca^te,  and  separates  himself  from  all  outside  of 
that  with  something  of  the  divinity  '*  that  doth  hedge  a 
king."  The  very  system  which  in  some  directions  gives 
such  perfect  culture,  in  (/thers  hinders  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  a  true  and  noble  nature.  It  i^  a  hot-house  culture, 
in  which  natural  selection  has  no  play  for  '*  the  survival  of 
the  fittest." 

Broader,  deeper,  nobler,  far  more  worthy  of  the  name  ot 
culture,  is  the  training  that  deals  directly  with  the  soul, 
and  seeks  to  develop  its  utmost  possibilities  of  good ;  which 
says  to  every  man,  *'  Be  all  you  are  1     Bring  out  all  the 

r'ihilities  of  being  with  which   God  has  endowed  you. 
all,  and  before  nil,  be  and  do  your  utmost  as  a  man." 
More  sacred  than  all  churchly  dignity,  more  potent  than 
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all  military  rank,  more  noble  than  all  courtly  state,  is  that 
supreme  immortal  essence,  that  pregnant  and  potential 
entity  embosomed  in  man.  Before  this  we  bring  our  hom- 
age, saying  with  Lowell,  — tj| 

**  O  mighty  brother-soul  of  man,  ' 
Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high, 
Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity ! " 

But  it  is  not  of  man  in  the  rough,  nor  in  crude  numer- 
ical masses,  that  American  society  would  predicate  such 
possibilities  and  affirm  such  hopes ;  much  less  is  this  of 
man  taken  alone.  Because  in  his  inherent  capacities  for 
crowth,  knowledge,  freedom,  power,  man  is  so  great,  there- 
tore  has  he  need  of  a  greater,  to  keep  himself,  to  keep 
society,  within  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  ;  a  some- 
thing greater  than  nature,  for  he  can  roaster  her  laws  and 
subdue  her  forces  ;  a  something  greater  than  his  fellows, 
for  he  can  overturn  their  systems,  defy  their  authority,  or 
change  the  equilibrium  of  numbers  to  his  own  side.  Hence 
from  its  first  foundation  till  this  hour,  American  society 
has  associated  with  its  exaltation  of  humanity  the 
thought  of  God  —  as  the  living  Lord  of  nature,  of  man 
and  of  nations.  No  foreigner  can  comprehend  American 
society  who  separates  these  two.  Personality  gives  the 
possibility  of  freedom  ;  the  idea  of  God  gives  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  In  the  American  mind  rights  and  duties, 
freedom  and  obligation,  liberty  and  law,  are  correlative  and 
coordinate. 

This  is  no  mere  traditional  belief,  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age.  We  accept  science ;  indeed, 
DO  people  are  more  forward  than  the  Americans  to  accept 
the  truths  of  science  or  to  adopt  its  more  plausible  theories. 
But  science  has  not  efifaced  in  their  minds  the  conscious- 
ness of  man's  dignity,  nor  annihilated  within  them  the 
thought  of  Grod.  Correlation  of  force  gives  only  a  finer 
point  to  prevision  of  will ;  evolution  gives  only  a  wider 
range  to  the  all-comprehending  type  in  the  eternal  idea. 
Whatever  science  may  determine  of  man's  derivation  — 
whether  from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  or  from  the  Aflen- 
Haus  in  the  Zoological  Garden  —  we  find  his  dignity,  his 
power,  his  right  as  a  creature  of  society  to  consist  in  this 
—  that  he  has  both  consciousness  and  conscience. 

"  Self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends." 

God  is  not  enacted  into  being  by  the  constitution ;  nor 
should  we  be  one  whit  more  a  religious  nation,  if  his  name 
should  now  be  **  writ  large  "  in  the  preamble.  Grod  is  not 
established  as  a  joint-power  by  the  state,  nor  set  up  by 
law  to  be  worshipped :  but  He  lives  in  our  history  and  in 
our  hearts.  Not  to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  let  me  recall 
the  day  when  the  telegraph  announced  that  the  war  was 
over,  and  all  Wall  Street  and  Front  Street  and  South 
Street  ran  together,  —  the  men  of  banking  and  of  com- 
merce, who  are  supposed  to  '*  worship  the  dollar,"  the  bulls 
and  bears  of  the  broker's  menagerie,  that  are  supposed  to 
devour  one  another,  and  whose  war-cries  afirieht  innocent 
spectators  —  these  all  ran  together,  not  to  exult  in  victory, 
but  there  by  thousands  on  the  steps  of  the  exchange,  and 
packing  the  street,  with  uncovered  heads  to  sing :  — 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Thb  spontaneous  acknowledgment  of  Grod  shows  the 
American  people.  Again,  when  the  telegraph  carried  over 
the  land  the  sad  tidings  that  President  Lincoln  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  were  ever  churches  so  crowded  ?  was  there  ever 
such  a  gathering  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  house 
of  God  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their  only  help?  That 
was  the  American  people.  And  the  other  day  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  in  the  midst 
of  the  financial  panic,  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  profess- 
ors, judges,  governors,  senators,  the  most  busy  and  the 
most  notable  of  the  community,  opened  their  homes,  their 
punes,  and  their  hearts  to  this  Christian  convocation ;  gaT«  | 


to  it  their  time,  their  influence,  their  labors,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  people  congregated  for  the  hearing  of  the 
weightiest  themes,  and  the  daily  press  made  the  Allianoe 
the  leading  subject  of  its  reports.  That  was  the  American 
people ;  and  we  may  well  rejoice  to-day  that  a  great  fn% 
people  freely  owns  its  allegiance  to  God. 

II.  It  would  be  invidious  at  any  time,  and  quite  oat  of 
harmony  with  the  feelings  inspired  by  this  day  to  make  a 
boastful  comparison  of  American  institutions  with  those  of 
other  countries.  Our  reasons  for  thanksgiving  are  not  neig- 
ative  nor  comparative,  but  simply  positive ;  therefore  I 
shall  not  say  we  should  be  thanki'uf  that  we  were  not  bom 
thus  or  so,  but  looking  to  the  fundamental  conditioof  of 
human  society,  we  have  devout  cause  of  thanksgiving  that 
we  were  born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  these  ckM- 
ing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  not  debiting 
what  manner  of  government  the  nation  shall  have,  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  a  government  at  all !  We 
are  not  looking  anxiously  around  for  some  foothold  where 
society  may  plant  itself,  secure  from  a  military  dxctatorahip 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  political  anarchy  on  the  other  1 
Thank  God  we  know  what  the  state  is,  and  have  determined 
what  it  shall  be  1 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  more 
than  three  centuries  ailer  the  Reformation,  wk  are  not 
debating  what  we  shall  do  with  the  church  within  the 
state  —  whether  to  fight  it  as  a  bugbear,  or  to  use  it  as 
a  tool  1    The  interests  that  are  absolutely  fundamental  to 
civilization,  without  which  society  cannot  exist, — the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  the  state  and  to  religion,  and  the  relations 
of  these  two  to  each  other  —  these  we  have  settled,  tad 
have  no  fear  but  that  the  f  ettlement  shall  stand.    There  ii 
our  record  for  well-nigh  a  century.    And  if  any  book-wonn 
emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  peering  through  his  cob- 
webb^d  spectacles,  asks,  What  has  America  done?  temper- 
ing our  astonishment  with  the  magnanimity  of  compaasioo, 
we   can    say.  There  is  what  she  has  done   for  political 
science,  solving   the  gravest  problems  of  society  for  tks 
example  and  encouragement  of  mankind.    Bleaaed  be  God, 
I  am  an  American  citizen. 

III.  A  third  reason  for  thanksgiving  is  the  fiict  made 
prominent  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  the  woaadi 
of  civil  strife  are  so  far  healed  that  we  can  realize  oooi 
more  that  we  are  a  united  people.  Yes,  more  than  efer, 
and  forever  one ;  for  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  of  hate^  bunt 
out  in  the  furnace  of  war,  have  welded  us  into  a  firiMr 
love.  As  Americans  abroad,  we  realize  this  perbapa  more 
than  at  home.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  Amerieaai 
meeting  casually  in  a  foreign  land  had  need  to  aaceitahi 
each  other's  latitude  and  longitude,  lest  the  atarting  of 
<*  the  vexed  question  "  might  disturb  the  aocial  intercoinis 
of  gentlemen.  There  remains  no  vexed  queation  whi^ 
cannot  be  discussed  without  personal  feeling  or  aectioDal 
animosity.  Indeed,  we  like  one  another  the  better  for  har- 
ing  fought  out  the  old  struggle  to  the  hitter  end.  I  bad  a 
charming  illustration  of  this  not  long  ago^  in  an  acquaint* 
ance  witn  a  lady  of  the  South,  then  in  Berlin.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  her  such  courtesies  as  an  Amerieaa 
gentleman  feels  it  to  be  his  privilege  to  render  to  a  ladr, 
and  at  parting,  she  Uianked  me  more  than  I  desenred; 
but,  she  added,  *<  Do  you  know  that  I  used  to  hate  yoa, 
above  all  men  in  America?"  *<Me?  yon  nerer  aavM 
before."  **  No  ;  but  I  hated  yon  I  "  ••  And  for  wlmt?  " 
*'  Oh,  you  said  such  dreadful  things  aboat  na  dnriag  tbs 
war."  '*  Ah  well  1  the  war  heated  oar  blood,  and  I  dan 
aay  I  said  some  things  that  I  would  not  aay  now,  thoafl  I 
never  hated  you."  '« But  I  felt  that  I  mnst  tell  yon  bov  1 
used  to  hate  you ; "  and  she  said  thb  with  aoch  a  prattf 
curl  of  the  lip  and  such  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  9ij%  that 
such  hatred  seemed  to  me  the  lovelieat  of  virtnea,  and  I 
could  not  but  wish  she  might  continue  to  hate  ma  with  a 
perfect  hatred. 

Ah  1  my  friends,  it  iajust  impoaaible  for  two  AmariMi 
to  hate  one  another.  The  lips,  the  ejea,  belie  the  wm  i 
Though  distance  and  strife  may  have  aeamed  to  alieaafts 
them,  and  they  may  have  thoaKht  eaoh  other  enemiaa,  yrt 
when  they  are  brought  &06  to  fiuie,  thej  feel  the  ooasmoe 
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blood,  they  think  the  same  thought,  they  Bpeak  the  Bame 
word,  and  are  one  1 

There  are  agitating  questions  before  us;  questions  of 
labor,  of  land,  of  monopoly,  but  we  see  no  commune  in  the 
distance,  we  fear  no  a$n*ftrlAn  war,  and  no  fiercer  strife 
than  the  wordy  war  of  parties  and  of  the  press.  And  such 
strife  upon  the  whole  is  healthy.  Our  European  critics 
imagine  that  the  violence  of  our  newspapers  during  a  pres- 
idential campaign  betokens  a  civil  war,  or  the  di8:>olution 
of  government  and  of  society  itself.  But  the  newspapers, 
with  all  their  faults  and  miscbieft,  are  the  safety-valves  of 
political  commotion.  As  with  the  engine  at  starting,  the 
puffing  and  screaming,  the  smoke  and  cinders,  the  noisome 

gases,  are  'far  from  agreeable ;  yet  these  are  signs  that  the 
oiler  is  not  going  to  burst. 

IV.  We  find  another  cause  for  thanksgiving  in  the  po- 
sition which  our  country  has  attained  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
isation. I  am  treading  here  upon  delicate  ground  ;  for  it  is 
an  offence  against  taste  to  boast  of  culture,  and  an  offence 
against  good-breeding  to  depreciate  this  in  others.  As  in 
the  days  of  Job,  there  are  not  wanting  now  philosophers  and 
teachers  who  imagine  that  *'  they  are  the  people  with  whom 
wisdom  will  die ; "  but  this  supercilious  vanity,  however 
irritating,  should  not  provoke  us  to  imitate  it ;  for,  when 
one  searches  it  narrowly,  be  finds  this  arrogance  of  culture 
coupled  with  a  most  refreshing  ignorance  of  other  nations, 
and  especially  of  our  own  !  Still  it  may  be  permitted  with- 
out vanity  to  one  who  is  speaking  familiarly  to  his  country- 
men, to  give  some  data  of  progress  in  science  and  letters,  in 
arts  and  manners,  —  in  a  word,  of  progress  in  civilization, 
as  matter  of  present  thanksgiving  and  of  encouragement  for 
the  future.  Such  a  bit  of  self-gratulation  may  be  conceded 
to-day  to  Americans,  who  are  ever  ready  upon  fit  occasions 
to  accord  to  other  nations  their  just  meed  of  praise. 

First  of  all,  under  this  head,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the 
average  domestic  comfort  of  the  American  people.     Com- 
fort lies  at  the  basis  of  a  true  culture,  and  a  literary  caste 
cannot  win  the  epithet  **  cultivated  "  for  a  people  who  are 
deficient  in  the  aecencies  of  life.    Stages  of  average  do- 
mestic comfort  mark  also  stages  of  national  civilization. 
Macaulay  is  right  when  he  argues  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  *Hhe  golden  age"  of  England  rather  than  the 
seventeenth,  because  then  '*  noblemen   were  destitute  of 
comforts,  the   want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a 
modern  footman,  and  farmers  and  shop-keepers  breakfasted 
on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a 
modern  workhouse;"  and  especially  because  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  *'  few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so 
good  as  may  now  perpetually  be  found  in  a  servants'  hall, 
or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  shopkeeper."     Comfort  is 
the  key  to  civilization,  without  which  culture  is  an  illusion. 
Much  as  we  admire  the  refinement  and  affection  of  homes 
to  which  we  are  admitted  in  foreign  lands,  what  American 
does  not  look  back  to-day  with  longing  upon  the  dear 
American  home?  —  the  house  apart,  my  house,  in  which 
there  are  none  but  those  belonging  to  me  and  mine  —  the 
home  with  its  sacred  privacy,  with  its  ample  arrangements 
for  storage,  for  family  life,  for  hospitality,  for  enjoyment, 
for  warmth  and  ventilation,  and  above  all  for  cleanliness, 
—  who  does  not  prize  such  a  home  above  any  mansion  to 
be  found  in  Europe,  outside  of  dear  mother  England,  who 
taught  us  to  make  home  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  ? 

A  good  home  implies  good  living,  which  is  also  a  means 
and  a  token  of  true  culture,  since  without  good  living  there 
can  be  no  good  thinking,  and,  I  speak  it  reverently,  no  good 
praying ;  for  mind  and  soul  must  have  something  healthy  to 
go  upon.  Now  the  markets,  the  habits,  and  the  cookery  of 
the  American  people  combine  for  good  living  as  the  na- 
tional average.  With  our  diversified  climate  and  our  rapid 
intercommunication  many  of  the  luxuries  of  other  lands  are 
cheap  and  staple  commodities  of  ours,  while  many  of  the 
essentials  of  the  home  table  are  rarely  to  be  found  abroad. 

Who  does  not  think  to-day  upon  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner of  his  boyhood  with  something  of  the  longmi;  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  for  *'  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt "  ?  I 
fitncy  the  Yanke^^  housewife  going  about  these  foreign 
markets  in  quest  of  the  materials  for  her  Thanksgiving 


dinner — the  indispensable  turkey,  the  no  less  indispensa- 
ble cranberry  sauce,  the  mealy  sweet  potato,  the  golden 
pumpkin,  the  crisp  celery,  the  Indian  pudding ;  and  I  see 
ner  first  flushed,  tnen  tearful  and  faint,  till  at  last  her  fore- 
bodings break  forth  in  the  refrain,  — 

"  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this, 
That  yields  as  no  supplies  I " 

The  position  of  woman  in  the  United  States  marks  the 
high  position  of  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
With  a  large  practical  equality  of  privilege,  and  a  healthy 
measure  of  independence,  woman  also  retains  her  preroga- 
tive of  sex  in  the  homage  accorded  her  by  courtesy  and 
honor.  If,  as  Burke  lamented,  the  age  of  chivalry  died  out 
in  Europe  with  the  decay  of  feudalism,  it  has  revived  with 
the  new  type  of  manhood  in  the  New  World.  I  am  aware 
that  *'  the  American  girl "  is  a  phenomenon  that  puzzles 
and  startles  European  society  by  her  independent  ways, 
quite  as  much  as  she  dazzles  it  by  her  beauty  of  person, 
her  grace  of  movement,  her  tasteful  extravagance  of  dress. 
She  has  too  much  the  reputation  of  bein^  free,  forward, 
*'  fast ; "  and  I  have  sometimes  blushed  to  feel  that  thb  might 
be  deserved.  The  native  good  sense  of  my  countrywomen 
should  teach  them  when  abroad  to  restrain  the  charming 
freedom  of  their  home  life,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  con- 
ventional usages  of  European  society.  But  I  look  upon 
the  American  girl,  taken  all  in  all,  as  a  proper  subject  for 
thanksgiving  I  She  can  be  trusted  to  go  out  alone  by  day- 
light, without  the  whole  family  guard  turning  out  to  pro- 
tect her  against  innocent  young  men  ;  for  through  the  verjr 
freedom  which  is  allowed  her,  she  is  trained  to  self-reliance 
and  self-respect,  and  should  any  man  presume  to  be  familiar, 
she  would  not  need  the  family  guard  to  aid  her  in  repel- 
ling him  in  a  way  that  would  forbid  him  ever  to  return. > 
And  the  statistics  of  married  life  show  that,  on  the  score 
of  social  virtue,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  in  our 
country,  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  youth  is  based  not 
upon  suspicion  and  fear,  but  upon  confidence  and  honor. 

The  aavance  in  education,  both  as  to  methods  and  to 
results,  is  another  token  under  this  head  that  calls  for 
devout  thanksgiving.  We  lack  vet  a  uniform  law  making 
attendance  upon  primary  schools  compulsory  throughout 
the  whole  country ;  and  the  debates  and  reports  of  teach- 
ers' associations  and  of  educational  conventions  show 
that  these  are  far  from  regarding  our  system  as  perfect  or 
final.  This  is  a  healthy  and  hopeful  sign ;  for  a  readiness 
to  profit  by  experience,  a  willingness  to  be  criticised  and 
to  be  improved,  is  itself  a  part  of  good  education.  3at 
how  great  an  advance  in  the  average  of  popular  education 
the  past  fifty  years  have  shown,  in  thoroughness  of  study, 
in  accuracy  of  research,  in  range  of  subjects,  in  the  stand- 
ard and  the  rigor  of  examinations,  and  in  the  training  of 
teachers  by  normal  schools  —  while,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  held  fast  two  cardinal  principles  of  American  educa- 
tion, proved  by  experience,  namely :  training  the  pupil  to 
self-activity  throuj^h  daily  recitations  or  exercises  upon  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  trainins;  the  reasoning  powers  to  the 
constant  use  and  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  text-books  and  lectures.  Upon  these  principles  have 
been  grafted  from  other  countries  whatever  of  .good  could 
be  wisely  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  American  society. 

The  tone  of  our  popular  education  is  seen  first  in  the 
enormous  demand  among  what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  '*  the  plain 
people,"  for  the  best  results  of  science  and  art.  Every 
popular  newspaper  and  magazine  must  now  have  its  special 
departments  of  science  and  of  art,  fitly  edited  ana  well 
illustrated ;  the  New  York  TVt^ns  sells  large  editions  of 
Extras  with  verbatim  reports  of  scientific  lectures  and  of  the 
meetings  of  scientific  bodies ;  and  such  authors  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Helmholz,  and  Mayer, 
have  even  a  wider  reading  in  the  United  States  than  in 
their  own  countries.    Editors  and  publishers  know  the  de- 

*  8h«  Is  dM  MIdebvn  aof  der  Framde,  of  whom  Sohlll«r  iIdsb,— 

BMtU«>nd  «mr  Ihrt  NUi«, 
Und  alto  H«n»a  wurdon  w«kt ; 
Doeh  «lo«  WUrd«,  diM  HOh» 
■ntfcnito  dto  Vtrtimallehkdt. 
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mand  of  the  market,  and  they  find  a  taste  for  true  science 
wide-spread  among  the  people. 

The  tone  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  is 
marked  also  hy  the  fact  that  so  many  men  of  business, 
whose  only  training  in  youth  was  that  of  the  common 
school,  have  now  libraries  of  the  best  authors  in  science, 
history,  political  economy,  and  general  literature,  and  have 
qualified  themselves  to  converite  intelligently  upon  the 
highest  themes  of  knowledge.  One  of  these,  a  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  Hazard  of  Rho<]e  Mand,  has  shown  himself 
able  to  break  a  lance  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  upon  «» Causae 
tion  and  Freedom  in  Willinif."  Another,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  having  built  an  observatory  for  his  private  use, 
has  made  yaluable  improvements  in  the  application  of 
photography  to  astronomy.  Merchants  have  written  es- 
says on  banking,  trade,  and  finance,  that  would  do  credit 
to  philosophers. 

More  striking  still,  as  illustrating  the  tone  of  popular 
education,  is  the  munificence  with  which  men  who  have 
not  themselves  received  a  college  education,  give  of  their 
wealth  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  art.  Men  are  not  apt  to 
give  their  thousands  to  objects  which  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate ;  and  the  immense  sums  given  by  the  busineiis  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  show  to  what  extent  learning  has  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  people  at  large,  and  has  raised  the  aver- 
age culture  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  1872  alone,  the 
gifts  of  private  individuals  to  higher  schools  amounted  to 
$9,956,782;  of  this,  for  colleges  and  universities  S6,282,461; 
for  theological  seminaries,  $1,155,856;  for  libraries  and 
normal  schools,  $1,020,000;  for  high^-r  schools  for  women, 
$689,993  ;  for  scientific  schools,  $482  009  ;  for  higher  acad- 
emies, $306,040;  for  medical  schools,  $10,422°;  and  for 
law  schools,  $10,000. 

This  year,  as  you  remember,  a  merchant  of  New  York 
established  for  Agassiz  his  charmmg  island  school  at 
Fenikese,  for  the  study  of  marine  life ;  and  now  a  gentle- 
man of  California  proposes  at  his  own  cost  to  erect  on  Uie 
Sierra  Nevada,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  an  astronomical 
observatory,  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  instrumenu,  and 
fully  endowed  for  the  support  of  a  corps  of  observers. 
What  Astor,  Cooper,  Lawrence,  I^nox,  Peabody,  Street, 
and  their  peers  have  done  for  libraries,  lectures,  and  muse- 
ums, is  known  and  read  of  all  men ;  so  that  if  any  one  is 
to  na\oe  as  to  ask  "  What  has  America  done  for  science  ?  " 
we  can  proudly  answer,  «*  If  you  do  not  know,  it  is  time 
you  did.  Where  is  the  nation  whose  private  citizens  have 
done  so  much  ?  " 

And  in  this  matter  the  general  government  and  several 
State  governments  have  well  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  —  by  the  coast  survey  and  deep  sea  dred^ings,  with 
the  results  tabulated  by  Hassler,  Bache,  and  Pierce;  by 
surveys  of  the  interior,  embodied  in  the  scientific  reports 
of  Newberry,  King,  Humphreys,  Whitney,  Brewer,  Cope, 
Marsh,  Whiting,  Hayden,  Powell,  Wheeler;  Allen,  Ray- 
mond, and  others,  with  their  valuable  contributions  to  ge- 
ography, mineralogy,  botany,  geology,  paleontology ;  by  the 
explorations  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  1838  to  1842, 
and  from  1849  to  1852,  with  the  reports  of  Dina  on  geology, 
zoophytes,  and  Crustacea,  of  Hale  on  comparative  philology, 
of  Gillis  on  astronomy,  and  of  scientific  specialists  upon 
zoology,  conchology,  and  archaeology;  by  the  persevering, 
if  not  always  successful  exploration  of  the  North  Polar  Sea; 
by  the  exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  by 
the  national  observatory  at  Washington,  the  hydrographic 
bureau,  and  the  system  of  meteorological  8tation8,''timing 
and  telegraphing  storms,  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and 
of  science;  by  Targe  grants  of  land  for  scientific  schools; 
and  just  now  by  liberal  measures  for  observing  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  1874. 

Turning  to  the  higher  forms  of  culture,  we  find  advance 
in  music,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  manufacturers  of 
pianos  in  New  York  alone  turn  out  each  ten  instrumento  a 
day  at  prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000,  —  the  superior- 
ity of  wood,  of  action,  and  of  tone  giving  to  the  American 
piano  precedence  over  all  foreign  competition ;  and  by  the 


fa  t  that  while  foreign  artists  are  eager  for  the  favor  of 
Ameri(;an  audiences,  they  encounter  in  Boston,  Nfw  York, 
Philadelphia,  trenchant  and  discriminating  criticism,  and 
fiu'l  no  mean  rivals  in  Kellogi,  Phillips,  Stirling,  Mason, 
Mills.  In  sculpture  and  paintmg,  one  has  but  to  viiiit  the 
studios  of  Florence  and  Rome  to  satisfy  himself  of  Amer- 
ican genius  for  art.  The  taste  for  nature  is  seen  in  the 
parkd  ^of  Boston,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  on  a  large  scale  in  the  reservation  by  New 
York  State  of  the  Adirondack  region,  and  by  the  general 
government  of  the  Vrilleys  of  the  Yosemite  and  the  Yellow- 
stone, containing  in  all  n><^Qy  thousands  of  squu-e  miles,  as 
public  parks  forever.  Museums  of  a  high  order  have 
grown  up  at  Cambridge,  under  the  fostering  cafe  of  Agas- 
siz, who  has  found  in  America  such  genial  appreciation, 
such  munificent  support,  such  an  enthusiastic  eniouragty  — 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  Amherst  College,  at  Yalt*,  at  tiie 
Smithsonian  in  Washington,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  new  halls  of  Natural  History  will  cover  more 
than  fifteen  acres,  where  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  col- 
lections Contain  objects  that  Europe  would  gladly  buy,  and 
the  newly  acquired  Cesnola  collection  from  Cyprus  excites 
the  envy  of  the  British  Museum.  Observatories  and  lab- 
oratories in  the  United  States  give  facilities  for  original  re- 
search, and  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  oaagnet- 
ism  and  eleciric-telegraphy,  to  spectrum-analysis,  to  biol- 
ogy, to  planetary  and  cometary  nebulae,  and  to  mapping 
and  cataloguing  the  sidereal  heavens.  In  ita  collection  oc 
books  of  geography  and  travel,  and  of  maps  and  charts, 
the  American  Geographical  Socnety  is  as  rich  as  its  sister 
society  of  Berlin.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  takes 
rank  with  the  best  of  its  kind. 

It  was  our  misfortune,  indeed,  to  be  bom  too  late  for  the 
acquisition  of  originals  of  Raphael,   Leonardo  da   Vino, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Van  Eyck,  Rembrandt,   Robesa, 
Ruysdael,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian,  FlemiJi, 
and  Dutch  schools,  whose  works,  by  the  favor  of  princes, 
now  adorn  so  many  of  the  galleries  of  Europe  to  the  dii- 
paragement  of  original  native  art  I     But  wealth,  guided  bj 
an  improving  taste,  is  endeavoring  to  redeem  the  tine; 
and  it  is  well  understood  that  when  a  really  good  wok  of 
art  comes  into  the  market,  some   American  gaillery  or  asir 
teur  will  be  on  hand  as  the  highest  bidder.     Should  the 
good  old  gentleman  at  Rome  be  reduced  to  further  ex^rea- 
ities,  we  would  gladly  replenish  his  purse  by  buying  up  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Vatican ;  and  as  a  httniL*  would  give 
him  a  free  asylum  in  New  York,  with  the  privilege  of  pro- 
claiming his  infallibility,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  wita, 
the  caricaturists,  and  the  newsboys  to  protect  the  'state 
against  the  dangers  of  such  a  dogma. 

To  what  America  has  achiev^  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature,  the  world  of  letters  bears  witness,  tranhlating 
and  reprinting  our  poeta,  novelista,  and  historians  in  evoy 
tongue.  But  I  may  in!<tance  the  fact  that  the  three  greai 
world-poems,  the  Iliad,  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  Faust, 
have  been  translated  with  critical  accuracy  and  with  met- 
rical finish  by  three  American  poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  that  the  latter,  by  his  annotations  oa 
the  second  part  of  Faust,  is  likely  to  do  for  Goethe  what 
Lessing  did  for  Shakespeare. 

To  those  with  whom  authoritv  weighs  more  than  facts,  I 
can  give  a  recent  testimony  that  no  cultured  fiuropeaa 
would  venture  to  dispute.  Go  with  me  to  that  royal  study 
at  Dresden,  lately  made  vacant  by  the  entrance  of  the 
greater  King  to  whom  all  must  bow.  In  that  room  wtf 
written  that  translation  of  Dante  which,  with  its  critical 
and  theological  commentary,  is  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  German  for  the  study  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  wti 
the  habit  of  King  John  to  read  his  translation  in  sections 
to  a  little  company  of  scholars,  that  he  might  pro6t  by 
their  criticism ;  and  with  Tieck  and  Forster  he  associated 
an  American  gentleman  versed  in  the  Romanic  languages 
and  literature.  For  thirty  years  the  king  maintained  aa 
intimate  correspondence  with  our  countryman  ;  and  when 
you  see  over  his  writing-desk  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 
vou  feel  how  close  was  the  bona  between  the  scholarly 
king  and  the  republican  scholar.    The  case  of  Mr.  Tick- 
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noriB  bjrno  means  solitary.  It  draws  the  veil  from  that 
guild  of  the  cultivated  that  exists  in  every  chief  city  of 
the  Qnited  States  — a  society  to  which  wealth  cannot  pur- 
chase admission,  and  in  which  scholarly  refinement  puts 
the  man  upon  a  level  with  the  king,  if  only  ihe  king  be 
high  enoufl;Q  to  appreciate  it.  The  foreigner  who  com- 
plains of  the  want  of  such  literary  society  in  the  United 
States,  in  so  doing  advertises  the  fact  that  he  himself  was 
not  well  introduced. 

An  illustration  from  American  scholarship  in  the  foreign 
field  must  close  this  hasty  summary.  In  geographical 
archaeological,  and  anthropological  researches,  and  in  philo- 
logical Is^rs  through  the  reduction  of  barbarous  tongues  to 
written  forms,  through  the  preparation  of  grammars,  lexi- 
cons, and  other  apparatus  for  linguistic  study,  through  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  various  languages,  and 
finally  through  the  erection  of  colleges,  as  at  Beirut  and 
Constantinople,  for  the  diffusion  o!  modern  learning, 
American  missionaries  deserve,  and  have  received  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  scientific  and  learned  bodies. 

Not  to  inspire  vanity  —  for,  as  I  before  said,  a  true  cult- 
ure indulges  no  conceit  —  not  for  vain  boasting  have  I 
grouped  together  these  tokens  of  advancing  civilization ; 
but  tor  gratitude  that  while  our  youth,  of  necessity,  was 
ipven  to  subduing  a  wilderness  for  civilized  man,  and  to 
framing  a  political  society  as  a  crucial  experiment  of  free- 
dom, we  were  not  so  absorbed  in  material  and  political 
afiairs,  as  to  neglect  the  things  of  the  higher  life.  We 
come  abroad,  not  because  we  have  been  starved,  nor  even 
scrimped  at  home,  but  so  well  fed  as  to  have  a  taste  for  all 
^ood  things  the  world  can  give ;  and  because  travel,  rightly 
improved,  tends  to  breadth  and  finish  of  culture.  Narrow- 
ness, bigotry,  and  national  conceit  in  learning,  mark  schol- 
ars of  little  travel  and  little  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners ;  but  the  spirit  of  true  science  is  cosmopolitan,  and 
the  evidence  of  true  culture  is  affinity  for  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good,  without  regard  to  race  or  clime. 
The  same  spirit  that  brings  us  to  Europe  should  lead 
Europeans  to  America  —  to  improve  what  we  have,  and  to 
get  what  we  have  not.  An  English  statesman  has  said 
that  no  Englishman  should  enter  public  life  without  first 
visiting  the  United  States  for  the  study  of  political  society. 
Any  European  statesman  might  profit  by  the  study  of 
Story,  Kent,  Livingstone,  and  Lawrence  on  Constitutional 
Law;  and  candidates  for  the  pulpit  in  Europe  would  do 
the  churches  a  service  by  spending  a  year  in  an  American 
theological  seminary,  learning  how  to  combine  vigor  of 
logic  and  accuracy  of  exegesis  with  spiritual  fervor  and 
practical  force. 

v.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  closing  theme  of  thanks- 
giving —  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  family  of 
nations,  which  is  that  of  universal  peace  and  good-will. 
If  the  glad  day  shall  come  when  war  shall  be  succeedeil 
by  arbitration,  and  an  international  court  shall  decide  all 
questions  by  an  international  code,  let  it  then  be  remem- 
bered that  an  American  originated  this  idea,  which  was  first 
formulated  at  the  Brussels  Conference  i^  October  last. 
At  heart  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  American  people.  To- 
day we  reach  out  to  all  nations  the  hand  of  brotherhood : 
to  England,  never  so  dear  as  now,  every  dispute  settled, 
every  excitement  allayed,  every  difference  forgotten ;  to 
Spain,  wishing  rather  to  aid  her  in  establishine  interna- 
tional tranquillity  and  order  tban  to  rob  her  of  '*  The  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles;"  to  France,  ah,  unhappy,  prostrate, 
bleeding  France  I  —  France  who  in  our  early  settlement 
gave  us  the  Huguenots —  France  who  in  the  infancy  of  our 
struggle  gave  us  her  Lafayette  —  France,  who  was  first  to 
recognize  our  independence,  and  has  ever  kept  the  ancient 
firiendahip  —  France,  who  ia  our  latest  war  pleaded  our 
cause  by  Laboulaye  and  Gasparin,  to  France  we  say, 
Bise  regenerated,  robed  anew  with  glory,  and  by  freedom 
within  and  peace  without,  resume  thine  ancient  and  just 
dominion  in  letters,  in  science,  in  language  for  the  world  1 
We  greet  Italjf,  mother  of  art^  mother  of  song,  mother  of 
republics,  at  last  made  one  and  free.  We  cry  all  hail  I  to 
Austria,  with  her  emancipated  and  united  Hungary, 
entering  upon  her  new  career  of  education  and  freedom 


under  constitutional  rule.  We  give  a  hearty  Teutonic  grip 
to  Germany,  the  land  of  Luther,  the  land  of  music,  of 
poetry,  of  philosophy,  of  sturdy  men  and  glowing  deeds, 
and  bid  her  God-speed  in  combining  unity,  liberty,  and 
sovereignty,  though  by  methods  not  our  own.  Remembering 
how  Russia  signalled  us  by  her  fleet  in  our  storm,  and  kept 
pace  with  us  in  her  emancipation,  we  greet  her  for  the 
future  of  humanity,  and  welcome  her  friendly  neighbor- 
hood on  our  northwestern  coast.  And  here  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Eastern  world,  with  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Indies,  the  waves  that  divide  us  bear  peace  and  good- 
will to  the  older  civilization  now  stirring  with  the  impulse 
of  the  new.  So  would  we  girdle  the  world  with  linics  of 
brotherhood.  America,  which  on  a  trub  projection  is  the 
central  continent,  the  highway  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  travel,  would  fain  be  also  the  mediator  of  the  nations, 
to  usher  in  the  world's  Thanksgiving  of  universal  peace. 


BRANDING  AND  TATTOOING. 

Branding,  or  burning  some  initial,  number,  or  other 
mark,  on  the  arm  or  body,  was  formerly  a  punishment  much 
adopted  in  England.  In  many  cases,  where  the  penalty  of 
death  was  pronounced,  it  was  commuted  to  oranding, 
through  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  custom  known  as 
**  benefit  of  clergy."  Priests,  in  our  feudal  days,  defied  the 
civil  power.  When  they  offended  against  the  laws  of  the 
land  (which  they  often  did),  the  bifehop  of  the  diocese  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
state  to  interfere.  This  benefit  or  exemption  was  conceded 
to  the  clergy  because  they  were  clergy ;  and  afler  some 
time  it  was  conceded  also  to  such  laymen  as  could  read — a 
rare  accomplishment  in  thoee  days.  If  a  layman  *'  claimed 
his  clergy  "  on  this  ground,  and  if  it  was  admitted,  he  was 
simply  burned  or  branded  in  the  hand,  and  then  let  go  — '- 
even  though  he  had  committed  some  grave  offence  against 
the  laws  of  his  country.  The  diff*erence  was  this  :  mat  a 
layman  could  only  claim  benefit  of  clergy  once,  whereas  a 
priest  could  do  so  again  and  again.  There  was  some  little 
difference,  too,  in  the  mode  of  branding ;  but  it  was  always 
done  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  skin.  In  more 
recent  centuries,  when  branding  was  the  recognized  pun- 
ishment for  a  long  list  of  off*ences,  it  was  found  that  the 
fear  of  this  infliction  was  not  strong  'enough  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  from  crime ;  a  change  was  therefore  made ;  the 
offender,  instead  of  being  branded  on  the  hand,  received 
the  degrading  mark  on  the  most  visible  part  of  the  left 
cheek,  near  the  nose.  At  length,  about  a  century  ago, 
judges  and  magistrates  were  permitted,  at  their  discretion, 
to  substitute  fine  or  imprisonment  for  branding;  and  society 
acquiesced  in  the  gradual  abandonment  of  an  ordeal  which 
was  really  a  life  punbhment,  seeing  that  the  brand  re- 
mained as  a  scar. 

Branding,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  English  law ;  but  it 
still  exists  under  the  character  of  staining  or  marking.  An 
iron  instrument,  having  a  definite  shape  at  the  end,  is  used, 
not  to  harm  the  skin,  but  to  puncture  it ;  and  something  of 
a  chemical  nature  —  be  it  ink,  saltpetre,  or  gunpowder  — 
is  rubbed  into  the  punctures.  The  punishment  is  confined, 
we  believe,  to  deserters  from  the  army.  The  Mutiny  Act 
is  very  distinct  on  this  matter :  ''  On  the  first  and  on  every 
subsequent  conviction  for  desertion,  the  court-martial,  in 
addition  to  any  other  punishment,  may  order  the  offender 
to  be  marked  on  the  left  side,  two  inches  below  the  arm- 
pit, with  the  letter  D,  such  letter  not  to  be  less  than  an 
inch  long,  and  to  be  marked  upon  the  skin  with  some  ink 
or  gunpowder,  or  other  preparation,  so  as  to  be  vbible  and 
conspicuous,  and  not  liable  to  be  obliterated."  The  law 
mercifully  puts  the  brand  where  ordinary  clothing  effectu- 
ally conceals  it ;  but  the  ominous  D  is  there,  nevertheless, 
to  be  appealed  to  as  a  test  of  identity  in  case  of  further  in- 
fractions of  the  law.  Irrespective  of  any  idea  of  punish- 
ment, many  sailors  and  soldiers  have  a  taste  for  marking 
or  tattooing,  each  one  selecting  such  a  device  as  may  best 
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please  him.  The  mark  becomes  a  sort  of  baptismal  regis- 
ter, a  sign  by  which  relations  and  friends  mar  identify 
him  in  case  of  need.  This  is  usoally  done  by  pricking  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  in  as  many  spots  as  will  form  a  letter 
or  other  device,  and  immediately  rubbing  in  gunpowder 
finely  pulverized ;  the  part  is  held  near  the  fire,  and  heat 
does  the  rest.  One  aescription  states  Uiat  the  powder 
actually  explodes,  and  drives  an  indelible  mark  into  each 
puncture,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  some  stain  or  other,  pulver- 
escent  or  liquid,  enters  the  punctures,  and  remains  perma- 
nent. 

We  come  next  to  real  tattooing,  a  subject  concerning 
which  the  available  information  is  curious  and  interesting. 
A  doubt  has  arisen  whether  tattoo  of  the  skin  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  tattoo  of  a  drum ;  but  nothing  further  can 
be  obtained  than  a  similarity  in  the  sound  or  spelling  of 
the  word  or  both.    The  word  tattoo,  as  applied  to  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  drum- beating,  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
French  or  to  any  other  language  derived  from  the  Latin ; 
it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.     Sir  James  Tamer,  in  his  "  Pallas 
Armada,"  a  treatise  on  military  affairs  (published  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago),  snells  the  word  taptoo,  and  ex- 
plains it  as  the  signal  for  closing  the  sutlers' canteens  in 
garrisons  and  camps.     The  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Dutch  taptog —  tap  signifying,  as  with  us,  either  a  spigot 
or  an  alehouse ;  and  taptoe  being  equivalent  to  the  closing 
of  the  spigot  or  tap.     The  Germans  speak  of  zapfenstreich^ 
the  knocking  or  stnking  of  the  spigot  into  a  cask ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  taptoe 
or  tattoo  series  of  words  —  tapping  a  cask,  and  tapping  a 
drum.     The  nations  of  Southern  Europe  which  derived 
their  languages  from  the  Latin,  express  the  beat  of  the  drum 
by  many  curious  combinations  of  the  syllables  rat^  tai^  tan, 
tar,  and  one  or  two  others,  such  as  rat-a-plan,  tan-tan,  tar- 
a-pat-a-pan,    ta-rap-a-tan,    para-pata-pan,    pata-pata-pan, 
tap-a-rap-a-tan,  tap-a-tan,  tap-pa-tar,  and  the  like.    Every- 
thing tends  to  show  that  it  was  quite  an  accidental  similar- 
ity which  the  South  Sea  voyagers  found  to  exist  between 
two  words  —  the  native  name  for  the  puncturing  of  the 
skin,  and  the  north  European  name  for  tne  tap  of  a  drum. 
True,  one  learned  man  tells  us  that  ta  is  the  root  of  a  whole 
series  of  words  denoting  to  strike  or  to  knock,  in  some  of 
the  Polynesian  languages ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tattoo- 
ing is  designated  by  a  wholly  different  word  in  some  of  the 
islands  where  it  is  adopted  —  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

When  tattooing  was  first  practised,  is  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  can  at  any  rate  be  traced  up  to  remote  times. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  near  Thebes,  there  are  painted  walls 
representing  a  white  race  of  men  tattooed  and  clothed  in 
skins.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  Thracian  Euro- 
peans. Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  speaks  of  the  Britons 
as  bein^  tattooed ;  they  were  unqtiestionably  stained,  and 
not  unlikely  in  ornate  patterns. 

Recent  travellers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  tattoo- 
marks  on  the  persons  of  natives  in  rude  or  barbarous  coun- 
tries ;  but  in  the  earlier  narratives,  frequent  descriptions 
of  this  matter  are  given.  In  Bowman's  <*  Description  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,"  published  in  Dutch,  and  republished  in 
an  English  form  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  author  notices  the  tatt^oins^  of  some  of  the  west  Afri- 
cans. He  was  Chief  Factor  for  the  Dutch  at  the  fort  of 
St.  George  d'Elmina —  the  very  fort,  by  the  way,  which  is 
just  now  bringing  us  into  trouble  with  his  barbaric  Ashan- 
tee  Majesty.  Bosman  says :  **  They  make  small  incisions 
all  over  the  bodies  of  the  infants,  in  a  sort  of  regular  man- 
ner, expressing  some  figure  thereby  ;  but  tlie  females  are 
more  adorned  with  these  ornaments  than  the  males,  and  each 
at  pleasure  of  their  parents.  You  may  easily  guess  that  this 
mangling  of  the  bodies  of  those  tender  creatures  must  be  very 
painful ;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  here,  and  is  thought  very 
ornamental,  it  is  practised  by  everybody."  The  tattooing 
instrument  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  small 
hoe  and  a  saw,  or  a  hoe  jagged  at  its  sharp  edge  with  saw- 
teeth. The  blade  is  often  made  of  a  bone  or  shell,  scraped 
yery  thin,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
In  it.     A  black  'paint  or  stain  is  made,  derivea  from  the 


soot  or  charcoal  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  liquefied 
with  water  or*  oil.  The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrameni, 
when  dipped  into  this  paint,  are  placed  upon  the  skin ;  mod 
a  handle  to  which  it  is  attached  receives  smart  rapid  blowi 
from  a  stick  or  thin  wooden  mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  teeth  pierce  the  skin,  and  carry  with  them  the  black 
paint,  which  leaves  a  permanent  stain. 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  first  voyase  to  the  South  Seas,  col- 
lectea  the  materials  for  tJiat  admirable  account  of  the 
Otaheitans  which  finds  its  place  among  the  claoaies  of 
**  Discovery"  narratives,  and  which  tempts  us  so. often  to 
compare  the  Tahiti  of  our  day  with  the  Otaheite  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  did  not  &il  to  notice  the  corporeal  adorn- 
ments of  the  natives.  **  They  stain  their  bodies  by  indent- 
ing or  pricking  the  flesh  with  a  small  instrument  made  of 
bone,  cut  into  short  teeth ;  which  indentings  they  fill  up 
with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish  mixture,  prepared  from  tbe 
smoke  of  an  oily  nut,  burned  by  them  instead  of  candles, 
and  water.  Thb  operation  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
tattaowingy  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed  when  they  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  different  parts  of 
the  body."  The  greatest  pain,  he  states,  results  from  the 
tattooing  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  from  which  the 
decoration  proceeds  hign  up  in  a  series  of  crescents  or 
arches.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  on  this  memorable  voyage,  was  on 
one  occasion  present  at  the  tattooing  of  an  Otaheitan  &A 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  She  lay  on  her  face.  The 
process  was  performed  with  "  an  mstrument  that  had 
twenty  teeth ;  and  at  each  stroke,  which  was  repeated 
every  moment,  serum,  mixed  with  blood,  issued.  She  bote 
it  with  great  resolution  for  several  minutes ;  but  at  length 
the  pain  became  so  violent  that  she  murmured  and  cqib- 

Slained,  and  then  burst  into  most  violent  lamentations. 
lut  her  operator  was  inexorable ;  while  some  females  pres- 
ent chid,  and  even  beat  her." 

Cook,  in  his  second  voyage,  visited  the  isle  of  Amster- 
dam, where  he  found  the  men  tattooed  from  the  hip  to  ths 
middle  of  the  thigh ;  but  the  women  had  these  adommaats 
on  the  arms  and  fingers,  and  only  in  a  slight  dence. 
Many  women  in  other  South  Sea  islands  were  tattoora  in 
the  n>rm  of  a  Z  on  every  ioint  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 
and  frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.     Other  devioei 
were   squares,  crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs,  birds,   etc 
Some  of  the  old  men  had  the  ereater  part  of  their  bodies 
Covered  with  large  patches  of  black,  deeply  indented  al 
the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  of  flame.    Some  of  the 
tattooing  was  checker-wise,  straight  lines  crossing  at  right 
angles.    In  a  few  singular  instances,  the  women  had  only 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattooed.    In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tat- 
tooing was  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony,  to  be  per- 
formed under  favorable  auspices.    The  ofliciating  pnest 
invoked  a  blessing  from  the  gods  on  the  family  of  tlis 
patient.    If  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
approving  voice  of  the  gods,  and  the  operation  proceeded; 
if  not,  it  was  suspended  ;  for  any  tattooine  under  the  anger 
of  the  gods  would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of  the  islands 
by  a  raging  storm. 

'New  Zealand  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  nuMt 
knowledTO  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  tattooing,  owing  to 
the  number  of  travellers  who  have  described  it  John 
Rutherford,  a  seaman  engaged  on  a  South  Sea  voyage,  was 
captured  on  the  northern  of  the  two  islands  in  1816,  and 
kept  prisoner  by  the  natives  for  several  years.  Thej 
treated  him  kindly  on  the  whole,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  tattooing,  which  ceremony  he  described  in  the 
published  record  of  his  adventures.  Laid  on  his  beck, 
amid  a  group  of  natives,  he  underwent  the  ordeal  on  his 
body,  arms,  and  face.  Several  tools  were  employed,  some 
with  teeth  and  some  without ;  varied  in  size  and  shape  to 
fit  different  parts.  The  operation  lasted  four  hours ;  dur- 
ing which  the  chief  s  daughters  wiped  the  blood  from  kii 
face  with  a  bunch  of  dried  flax.  Then  they  washed  him  at 
a  neighboring  stream,  dried  him  before  a  fire,  and  gave  him 
his  garments  one  by  one,  except  his  shirt,  which  one  of  the 
ladies  put  on  her  own  person,  wearing  it  hind-side  belbfe. 
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So  levere  had  been  the  Bcarifjring,  that  he  lost  hiB  sight  for 
three  days,  and  did  not  fiilljr  recover  for  six  weeks.  The 
frontispiece  to  his  ▼olume  represents  him  adorned  with  a 
most  elaborate  tattoo  of  devices ;  wliile  another  enrnved 
plate  gives  fao-siqiileB  of  varioas  kinds  of  tattooing  instm- 
ments  employed. 

The  b^  and  fullest  account  of  this  subject  was  given 
bv  Mr.  Earle,  who  resided  nine  years  in  New  Zealand, 
shortly  before  the  first  settlers  ventured  there  from  Eng- 
land. In  his  work,  published  in  1829,  an  engraving  is 
given,  representing  a  New  Zealand  chief  Iving  in  an  easy 
position  on  a  kind  of  blanket,  and  an  artistic  tattooer  oper- 
ating upon  him.    He  says :  — 

^  The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  a  New  Zealander 
with  skin  thus  ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  answering  the  same  purpose  as  clothes. 
When  a  chief  throws  off  his  mats,  he  seems  as  proud  of 
displaying  the  beautiful  ornaments  figured  on  his  skin  as 
a  first-rate  exquisite  is  in  exhibiting  himself  in  his  last 
fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  warlike  prep- 
aration. The  whole  of  the  district  of  Ko-ro-ra-di-Ea  was 
preparing  for  the  approachinz  war.  Their  cannon,  mus- 
kets, powder  and  ball  increased  daily ;  and  a  very  ingenious 
artist,  named  Aranghie,  arrived  to  carry  on  thb  important 
branch  of  hb  art,  which  was  soon  placed  in  requisition ; 
for  all  the  mighty  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  one  by 
one  under  his  operating  hands.  As  this  professor  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  mine,  I  frequently  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
studio  ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  whenever  he  had 
time  to  spare.    He  was  considered  by  his  countrymen  a 

Eerfect  master  of  the  art  of  tattooing ;  and  men  of  the 
ighest  rank  and  importance  were  in  the  habit,  of  travel- 
line  long  journeys  in  order  to  put  their  skins  under  his 
skilful  hands.  Indeed,  so  laigely  were  his  works  esteemed, 
that  I  have  seen  many  of  his  drawings  exhibited  even  after 
death.  A  neighbor  of  mine  very  lately  killed  a  chief  who 
had  been  tattooed  by  Aranghie,  and,  appreciating  the  ar- 
tist's work  so  highly,  he  skinned  the  chieftain's  thighs,  and 
covered  his  cartouch-box  with  it !  I  was  astonished  to  see 
with  what  boldness  and  precision  Aranghie  drew  his  de- 
signs upon  the  skin,  and  what  beautiful  ornaments  he  pro- 
duced ;  no  rule  and  compasses  could  be  more  correct  than 
the  lines  and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivalled  is  he  in  his 
profession,  that  a  highly  finished  face  of  a  chief  from  the 
nands  of  this  artist  is  as  greatly  prized  in  New  Zealand  as 
a  head  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  amonzst 
us.  This  professor  was  merely  a  cooky,  or  slave ;  but  by 
skill  and  industry  he  raised  himself  to  an  equalitv  with  the 
greatest  men  of  his  country ;  and  as  every  chief  who  em- 
ployed him  always  made  him  some  handsome  present,  he 
soon  became  a  man  of  wealth,  and  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  important  personases." 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattooing  is  veritably 
a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
are  most  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  even  the  English- 
man himself  was  roused  to  enthusiasm  in  the  matter. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  in  their  museum  a 
bust  of  a  chieftain,  carved  by  himself  in  Tei'y  hard  wood, 
with  rude  iron  tools  of  his  own  making,  and  the  tattoo- 
marks  on  his  face  are  faithfully  copied.  Unusually  com- 
plex devices  are  said  to  require  weeks,  or  even  months,  in 
their  execution,  seeing  that  some  portions  of  the  skin  must 
be  healed  before  others  are  proceeded  with.  From  various 
authorities  we  learn  that  among  these  savage  tribes  tattoo- 
ing is  the  mark  of  gentility,  and  is  as  much  prized  as  is 
the  exhibition  of  coats  of  arms  by  many  families  in  Eng- 
land. A  traveller,  Mr.  Marsden,  ventured  to  tell  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  chiefs  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  tattoo 
his  nephew  Rocow,  as  he  was  a  fine-looking  vouth,  with  a 
dignified,  open,  and  pleasant  countenance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  disfigured.  What  was  the  reply?  "  The  chief  laughed 
in  mv  face,  and  said  his  nephew  mugt  be  tattooed,  as  it 
would  give  him  a  noble,  masculine,  and  warlike  appearance ; 
that  he  would  not  be  fitted  to  be  hb  successor  with  a 
smooth  face ;  and  that  the  New  Zealanders  would  look  on 
him  merely  as  a  woman  if  he  was  not  tattooed." 
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Thb  Holmsdale  woods  were  g^y  with  primroses  and 
wood  anemones.  The  sweet-scented  early  violets  were  all 
hidden  among  leaves,  but  the  light  winds  that  swept  over 
them  carried  their  odor  afar.  Long  catkins  hung  from  the 
hazeb,  and  under  the  limes  there  was  a  brilliant  carpet  of 
small  crimson  petals,  for  the  buds  had  burst  through  their 
winter  coverings,  which  lay  thickly  strewn  on  the  ground. 
The  yew-trees  were  in  blossom,  and  the  slightest  touch 
sent  forth  a  cloud  of  golden  dust ;  the  groat  buds  of  the 
horse-chestnuts  had  burst  through  their  resinous  sheath, 
and  were  rapidly  unfolding  delicate  fan-like  leaves.  Murr, 
as  she  hurried  onward,  turned  her  head  rapidly  from  side 
to  side,  attracted  by  the  color  and  odor  and  movement 
around  her.  The  outward  senses  were  vigilant,  and 
seemed  to  be  observant ;  but  she  could  not  even  have  told 
yon  that  she  was  in  a  wood,  for  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween observation  and  intelligence  seemed  to  have  been 
snapped  asunder.  She  stumbled  and  fell  more  than  once 
over  projecting  lozs  and  stones  upon  which  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  rose  and  went  on  unobservant  of  scratches  and 
bruises.  Thus  she  passed  along  the  high  road,  looking 
among  the  trees  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale  fell  upon 
her  ears,  and  yet  unconscious  of  the  sound.  She  enUured 
the  town  of  Brenchley,  and  made  her  way  mechanically 
throns^h  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets  on  market-day. 
Reaching  the  County-Court,  where  she  was  now  well 
known,  she  walked,  not  to  the  seat  which  she  usually  oc- 
cupied, but  to  the  desk  of  the  clerk  who  sat  at  a  table 
beneath  the  judge.  She  stretched  her  hand  over  thb 
man's  head,  and,  holding  the  paper  towards  the  judge, 
strove  in  vain  to  speak.  Her  tongue,  dry  and  parched, 
seemed  fixed  in  her  mouth,  and  she  was  unable  to  articu- 
late. But  the  agony  of  appeal  in  her  eyes  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  the  judge,  wno  had  at  first  motioned  to  an 
official  to  remove  her,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive 
what  she  ofi*ered.  As  he  took  it  her  tongue  was  unloosed, 
and  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  she  said :  — 

"  What's  this  V  '^ 

The  judge,  who  had  smoothed  the  paper  out  on  hb  desk 
and  put  on  his  glasses  to  inspect  it  carefully,  removed  the 
hand  which,  according  to  his  wont,  he  had  been  passinor 
over  hb  mouth  and  chin,  and  said,  with  unaccustomea 
keenness  *  ^— 

«<  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  " 

*'  What's  that  to  you  ?  Never  you  mind  where  I  got  it. 
Ton  tell  me  what  it  is." 

The  poor  creature  was  desperate,  and  the  question 
seemed  to  imply  distrust  of  the  document  The  usher  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  arm,  but  the  judge  signed  to  him  to  leava 
her,  and  answered,  as  he  leaned  forward  and  looked  nar- 
rowly at  her : — 

*<  It  b  a  receipt    But  I  want  you  to  tell  me  "  — 

^  What  receipt  ?  "  she  gasped,  rather  than  spoke. 

<*  A  receipt  for  eizht  pounds  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  given  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  last.  It  is  a 
baker's  bill,  and  is  signed  Walter  Neville." 

"  Is  that  the  money  I've  been  payin'  'im  ?  " 

<*  Yes ;  but  if  this  receipt  has  been  in  your  poissession, 
why  did  you  not  produce  it?"  said  the  judge,  not  un- 
kindly. 

« I'd  lost  it,  and  now  I've  found  it  I  told  ^on  I'd  lost 
it,  and  I  told  you  I'd  paid  it.  And  that's  'is  writin'.  You 
can  see  that,  and  'e  can't  swear  agenst  that  And  there's 
the  hole  where  he  shoved  the  pencil  through  the  paper. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  he  shoved  the  pencil  through,  and  tnen 
begun  to  write  again  ?  And  didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  paid  'im, 
and  wasn't  my  word  as  eood  as  his  ?  An'  you  let  'im  taka 
all  that  money  with  nooody  standin'  by  to  say  as  'e  did  or 
'e  didn't  And  now  look  'ere  what  you've  done  to  me  and 
mine."  She  paused  for  an  instant  in  this  passionate  oatp 
burst,  and  continued  more  slowly :  — 

<'  I'm  starved,  that's  what  I  am.    I'm  starved  to  skin  and 
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bone ;  the  child's  dead,  and  mv  husband  he's  a  dyin' : 
starved  he  is,  like  me.  We  am*t  got  bite  nor  sup  in  the 
hoase  —  not  a  mouthful  of  victual  —  nor  a  rag  of  clothes, 
nor  a  morsel  of  all  the  bits  of  things  as  my  poor  father  and 
mother  worked  all  their  lives  to  scrape  together,  and  as 
we've  worked  for  too  the  last  six  years.  And  look  'ere 
now,  there  'e  is,"  and  she  pointed  to  Neville,  who  was  in 
the  court ;  ^  there  'e  is  as  brought  us  to  this,  and  I  pray 
God  A'mighty  to  cuss  'im  as  I  coss  'im,  day  and  night,  and 
risin'  up  and  layin'  down  1  " 

A  man  came  forward  and  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  led  her  to  a  seat.  Every  one  in 
tne  building  was  standing  up  and  leaning  forward,  and 
trying  to  look  at  her.  For  months  she  had  been  coming 
amongst  them  —  proud  and  insolent  at  first,  and  received 
with  jeers  and  taunting  speeches,  gradually  growing  quiet 
and  even  humble,  imploring  grace  with  tears,  urging  as  a 
reason  for  it  her  child's  death  and  the  funeral  expenses, 
her  husband's  illness,  begging  her  creditor  to  have  patience 
and  she  would  pay.  And  thej  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  worn  face  and  the  ragged  clothes,  but  on  this  day  there 
came  back  to  the  judge,  and  to  many  others  also,  a  vision 
of  her  as  she  had  stood  there  seven  months  previously, 
bright  and  comely  and  well  clad,  with  the  pretty  child  in 
her  arms. 

And  men  and  women  at  the  far  end  of  the  court,  who 
would  not  have  turned  their  heads  even  when  she  passed, 
were  now  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  crowding  forward,  and 
leaning  on  each  other's  shoulders  to  get  a  glimpse  at  her. 

Neville  was  directed  to  go  forward,  and  Uie  judge  handed 
the  receipt  to  him. 

<*  Is  this  your  signature  ?  "  he  said. 

The  man  took  it  and  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  looking 
at  it  on  all  sides,  and  turning  the  PAp^r  backwards  and 
forwards.  Then  he  bepan  to  call  God  to  witness  that  it 
had  clean  gone  out  of  his  head. 

But  he  was  sternly  interrupted :  — 

<'  Answer  my  question.    Is  that  signature  vours  ?  " 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  must  explain.  I  have  such  a  number  of 
these  bills,  and  you  see  I  must  have  forgotten  to  enter  it  in 
my  book  when  1  got  home  "  — 

"I  don't  want  your  explanation.    Is  .thb  your  signa^ 

"Yes,  sir;  but"  — 

"  That  will  do." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then,  with  more  tha^ 
his  usual  quietness,  the  iud^e  spoke.  Mary  stood  up  to 
listen,  but  the  words  fell  coldly  on  her  ears.  <*  Criminal 
negligence,"  the  **  probable  necessitv  for  ulterior  proceed- 
ings ^  conveyed  nothing  to  her  mind.  A  few  words  at 
last  told  her  that  the  money  she  had  paid  would  be  re- 
turned to  her,  that  for  every  day  she  had  attended  that 
court  she  should  receive  compensation  both  for  time  and 
journey  —  probably  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  shillings  a 
day  —  that  her  case  must  have  excited  the  compassion  of 
all  who  had  heard  it,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  considered  her  a  very  ill-used  woman. 

'*  It's  all  over  now,"  said  Uie  voice  of  some  one  near  her. 
**  Sit  down,  missus,  or  lay  hold  o'  me,  and  Til  take  you  out 
o'  this  place.    You've  'ad  enough  of  this,  I  think." 

She  looked  round  her  for  a  moment,  and  then,  stooping, 
she  felt  on  the  bench  at  her  side,  passed  her  hands  over  it 
and  round  it,  and  lifted  up  her  empty  arms.  Then  with  a 
great  cry  she  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

**  It's  the  little  kid  as  she  was  a  feeling  for,"  said  one  of 
those  present,  drawing  his  coat  sleeve  across  his  eyes;  "he 
used  to  stand  up  there  on  the  seat  by  her  side.  I've  sin 
him  many  a  time.  He  wur  as  pretty  a  little  chap  as 
you'd  see  in  a  day's  walk." 

They  carried  her  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  once  again 
a  crowd  gathered  round  her.  A  woman  knelt  down  by 
her  side,  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  took  the  pin  from  her 
shawl,  and  chafed  her  hands,  and  men  stood  round  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  looking  down  at  the  wasted 
form.  **  Just  look  'ere  I "  said  one,  **  she's  bin  on  the  square 
all  the  time,  and  'taint  bin  no  use." 

**  Drink  I  "    said    another,  contemptuouslj..  '<  she  ain't 


drunk  much,  whatever  they  may  say,  nor  eat  neither.  Why, 
she  ain't  nothing  but  a  bundle  o'  bones." 

A  man  had  left  the  court  who  tried  to  pass  unobserved 
by  the  group  that  surrounded  Mary,  but,  without  a  word 
spoken,  every  one  seemed  to  make  way  for  him,  till  he 
was  hustled  and  pushed  to  the  front  He  looked  uneasily 
round  him,  and  in  a  whining  tone  began,  "I  give  yon  my 
word  of  honor,  gentlemen  "  — 

"  Oh,  d n  you,"  said  a  big  fellow,  ttuming  savagely 

upon  him ;  *'  shut  up  and  eet  out  o'  this.  We'll  make  it 
hot  for  you  before  we've  done  with  you.  You  may  take 
your  oath  of  that." 

Neville  turned  and  made  his  way  to  a  small  cart  standing 
by  the  roadside.  He  heard  angry  growls  on  all  sides  M 
him,  and  thought  he  would  not  go  Mck  to  Cheam  just  at 
once,  but  would  wait  till  nightfall,  and  enter  the  village 
unobserved. 

Meanwhile,  with  many  moans  and  long-drawn  sighs, 
Mary  was  regaining  consciousness.  She  sat  up  and  opened 
her  eyes,  and  with  strangely  dilated  pupils  began  to  look 
around  her. 

<'  I'm  to  have  my  money  back,"  she  said,  *<and  my  time, 
and  my  journeys.  Lor,  what  a  lot  o'  times  I've  bin  here. 
That'll  make  a  deal  of  money,  that  will ;  and  compensa- 
tion, he  said.  And  what  did  he  say  I  was?"  and  she 
looked  round  with  wide  pathetic  eyes. 

**  Well,  'e  said  you  was  a  ill-used  'oman,  missis,  and 
that's  just  about  what  you  are.    I'm  bio  wed  if  ever  I  sin  a 


wuss. 


"  Yes,  he  said  I  was  a  ill-used  woman,"  she  repeated, 
rising  slowly,  and  saying  the  words  over  and  over  again. 

'*  You  come  along  of  me,  dear,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  the  woman  who  had  been  kneeling  by  her  side,  ^  and 
then  I'll  go  a  bit  o'  the  way  home  with  you." 

"  Why,  I'm  going  to  Cheam  myself,"  said  a  burly  ftrmer, 
in  a  tone  that  implied  some  astonishment  at  the  discoveiT 
of  hb  own  intentions,  "  and  if.you  jump  up  in  the  cart,  I'll 
put  you  down  at  your  own  door." 

But  Mary  walked  on,  unobservant  of  these  offers. 

'*  She's  a  bit  crazy-like,  poor  soul,"  said  another  woman. 
<<  Better  let  her  be  —  she'll  go  straight  home." 

**Well,  she  shan't  go  empty-handed,"  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  and  diving  down  into  his  breeches  pocket  fiir  a 
shilling,  he  laid  it  upon  his  open  palm,  and  said,  ^  wholi 
marrow  me  that  ?  " 

Two  or  three  shillings,  a  few  smaller  coins,  and  some 
halfpence  were  speedily  laid  upon  his  hand,  and  with  them 
he  hurried  afler  Mary. 

•*  Here,  missis,  we've  put  a  trifle  together  for  you,  and 
we'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  before  long.  Tell  yoor 
husband  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  about  again  soon,  and  If  he 
wants  a  job  let  him  come  to  me ;  or  you  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that." 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  same  unobservant  ftc«» 
but  as  the  kind  tones  fell  upon  her  ear  and  the  money  was 
put  into  her  palm,  and  her  fingers  pressed  down  upon  itbj 
a  large  friendly  hand,  a  smile  lighted  up  her  face.  Look- 
ing up  with  something  of  her  own  ola  firank  expre8sioa» 
she  courtesied  and  said,  — 

"  And  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir." 

Some  hours  later  a  laborer,  who  was  passing  throng^  the 
woods,  saw  a  motionless  figure  in  the  boat  by  the  side  of 
the  little  jetty  that  stretched  out  into  the  pond.  He 
watched  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  turning  aside  he 
went  down  the  narrow  path  leading^  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  leaning  over  and  looking 
fixedly  into  the  water,  sat  Mary  Allan.  He  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  did  not  answer ;  and  as  he  had  jnst  come  from 
Brenchley,  which  was  resounding  with  the  stoiy  of  her 
wrongs,  he  did  not  pass  on  as  he  would  probably  have  done 
otherwise,  but  stepped  into  the  boat,  and,  touching  her  on 
the  shoulder,  aeked  if  it  was  not  time  fin-  her  to  be  going 
home? 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  then,  p<^^  to  a  white 
glimmer  in  the  water  beneath  her,  said :   "  What's  that  ?  " 

<'  That  1  "  he  replied,  looking  over  the  edce  of  the  boat 
"  Whj,  that's  your  own  image  in  the  water.'*^ 
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"  No  it  ain't,"  she  said ;  "  'tis  the  child." 

**  Not  it  1  "ha  exclaimed. 

'*  But  I  tell  you  'tis  the  child.  My  lady  fhe  was  up 
there  on  the  banlc,  and  she  pointed  to  the  water  as  I  come 
and  looked,  and  there  was  the  cliild." 

*'  I  tell  you  'tain't  no  such  a  thing.  Come  away  home. 
'Tain't  no  good  thinlcin'  about  things  like  them.  Why  my 
lady's  bin  dead  and  buried  this  two  months.  So  just  see 
what  nonsense  you're  a  talking.     Come  home,  do  I  " 

Ue  took  her  by  the  arm  and  she  followed  him.  <*  Glad 
enough  I  was,"  he  said  aflorwards,  "  to  get  her  away,  for 
she  looked  as  mad  as  a  cr^izy  dame." 

It  was  dusk  before  she  reached  home,  and  firelight  was 
eleaming  through  the  window  of  the  long  unused  parlor. 
Bhe  opened  the  door,  and  her  husband's  voice  fell  upon 
her  ears. 

**  Why,  my  lass,  I've  bin  fairly  moped  about  tha*.  I 
thowt  thou  was  to  settle  ma  thysel'.  And  thou  ga's  aff  and 
says  nowt  at  a'." 

He  was  too  weak  to  speak  without  frequent  pauses ;  and 
the  feeble  voice,  the  catch  in  his  breath,  ancl  the  painful 
effort  which  it  cost  him  to  say  even  a  few  words,  attracted 
his  wife's  attention  and  excited  her  fears. 

*'  Ain't  you  so  well  father  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously,  draw- 
ing near  the  mattress,  which  was  placed  on  a  low  wooden 
bedstead. 

*'  Better  lass,  much  better.  Miss  Stokes  brought  some- 
body wi'  her,  and  they  fastened  up  t'  bed  and  gat  ma  in 
and  med  ma  a  drop  o'  broth.  I'm  as  reet  as  reet  now.  An' 
there's  teapot  ready  for  thee,  and  a  bit  o'  summut  on  t' 
hob." 

Mary  was  watching  him  keenlv :  *<  If  I  tell  him  all  at 
once,"  she  thought,  '*it  will  kill  him.  Why,  it  very  ne^ 
killed  me."  So  she  sat  down  by  his  side  and  took  his 
hand  and  stroked  it.  **  There  ain't  much  of  it  left,  is 
there  ?  "  said  he. 

^  But  I  think  you're  gittin'  better,  father,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  that  sounded  almost  like  an  entreatv. 

<*Na,  na,  nor  niver  sail  i'  this  warld.  Things  is  a' 
wrong  togither,  and  aw  don't  see  what's  to  be  done.  But 
we  muu  ha'  patience :  we  mun  ha'  patience." 

**  Look  'ere  now.  I  couldn't  never  bring  myself  to  ask 
you  afore,  but  you'll  tell  me  true,  John,  won't  you  ?  Did 
you  over  think  as  I'd  done  anythingjwith  that  money,  or 
made  away  with  it  ?  " 

He  started  and  turned  upon  her  with  such  sudden  angry 
eyes  that  she  knelt  by  his  side,  and  began  to  say :  — 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  put  you  out.  i  ou  know  I  didn't, 
but  everybody's  bin  asainst  me,  and  you've  never  said  as 
you  was  sure  I'd  paid  it.  You've  only  kep'on  sayin'  if  I'd 
paid  it  I'd  got  the  receipt  And  then  sometimes  I've  a 
thou:;ht  as  yoM  was  like  all  the  others,  and  didn't  believe 
as  I'd  paid  it  at  all."  Allan's  anger  faded  out  as  he  saw 
her  trembling  by  his  side. 

"  You've  na  reet  to  say  sic'  a  thing,"  he  continued, 

gavely ;  **  but  there,  thou's  had  a  hard  time  on't,  poor  lass, 
ut  I  niver  thowt  thou'd  a  turned  on  ma.  What  I  alius 
said  I  say  noo.    Thou'lt  find  the  bill  some  day." 

She  laid  her  head  beside  him  on  the  pillow,  and  said : 
'*  You  always  was  such  a  clever  old  chap.  Your  words'll 
come  true,  you  see  if  they  don't.  And  look  'ere  what  I've 
got ;  "  and  she  untied  a' corner  of  her  shawl  and  took  out 
the  coins  in  it  one  by  one.  <'  Muster  Barnett  give  'em 
me  ;  an'  'e  says  when  you're  ready  for  a  job  you've  only  got 
to  go  to  'im." 

Allan  raised  himself  with  difficulty,  and  sat  looking  at 
her,  his  breath  coming  thick  and  fast. 

<'  Thou's  foond  it ;  I  knaw  thou  has.  That's  whar  thou's 
bin  all  day.  Whar  is  it  lass,  whar  is  it  ?  Show  it  ma. 
Show  it  ma." 

She  put  it  into  his  trembling  hands,  and  he  smoothed  it 
out  upon  the  bedclothes,  and  spelt  out  tJie  words  and  went 
over  the  figures.  And  Mary  began  Uie  story  of  how  she 
found  it,  and  all  that  had  happened  since.  It  eased  her 
heart,  and  loosened  the  tight  cords  that  seemed  to  bind  her 
brain,  to  talk  to  him.  She  had  never  told  him  any  of  the 
painful  details  connected  with  her  visits  to  Brenchley. 


The  desire  to  spare  him  when  she  saw  how  much  he  was 
sufferin};,  and  also  her  own  pride,  had  kept  her  silent  as  to 
taunts  and  abuse  and  persecution,  and  the  holding  aloof  of 
ail  the  village  from  her  in  her  trouble.  But  now  that  it 
was  all  at  an  end,  and  every  one  would  know  how  much  she 
had  be^n  wronged,  she  could  tell  him  everything.  And  as 
he  lay  listening  with  his  hand  in  hers  the  day  closed  and 
the  night  came  on.  There  were  candles  on  the  table, 
which  Miss  Stokes  had  brought,  but  Mary  had  not  lighted 
one,  and  the  fire  burnt  low.  As  she  talked  on  in  the  dark 
every  other  feeling  sank  before  her  desire  of  vengeance 
upon  Neville.  She  attributed  to  him  not  oqly  their  pov- 
erty and  suffering,  but  her  husband's  illness  and  the  child's 
death. 

^<  I'll  see  'im  hung  for  it,"  she  exclaimed,  <<  and  I'll  walk 
fifty  mile  to  see  him  swing  I " 

**  Na,  na,  lass,  they'll  niver  hang  him.  'Tisn't  so  bad  as 
all  that  I've  thowt  about  it  agen  and  agen.  I  knaw  he's 
a  rogue,  and  he's  bin  divilish  hard.  But  somehow  it  don't 
seem  all  so  wrang  as  it  did  to  begin  with.  Thou  sees 
there's  Yan  that  knaws  reet  from  wrang,  an'  if  we're  reet 
were  aside  o'  Him.  I  seem  to  see  it  as  clear  as  clear,  and 
thou'U  see  it,  too,  some  day ;  but  I*m  fairly  tewed  wi' 
Ulking." 

He  leaned  back  exhausted,  and  Marv  sat  silent  by  his 
side.  Before  long,  shouts  from  men  and  boys  in  the  village 
street  fell  upon  their  ears,  a  rattling  and  beating  and  shak- 
ing of  tin  pots  and  pans,  songs  and  whistling,  and  an  in- 
describable babel  of  sound. 

«  What's  that  ?  "  said  Allan. 

**  Why,  that  must  be  rough  music,"  said  Mary.  **  I  ain't 
heard  it  since  I  were  a  child.  Thev  give  old  Tommy 
Giles  rough  music  for  tnrnin'  his  wife  out  o'  doors  one 
night,  and  then  they  broke  the  ice  on  the  horse-pond  here 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  give  him  a  good  duckin'.  He 
died  the  next  dav,  so  it's  bin  put  down  ever  since." 

*<  That'll  be  what  we  ca'  ridin'  stang  in  our  own  country. 
I'se  tell  tha'  aboot  it,  some  day." 

Suddenlv  there  was  a  great  shout  of  ^  There  he  is ; 
that's  him  I"  and  all  other  noises  were  replaced  by  the 
heavy  stamp  of  hob- nailed  boots  and  cries  of  *'  Hold  un, 
stop  un  I  Dang  it,  don't  let  un  go  I  That  ain't  'im  1  This 
way;  this  way  I  That's  'im  behind  the  haystack  1 " 

The  footsteps  and  voices  had  been  drawing  nearer,  but 
now  they  seemed  to  take  another  direction,  and  the  cottage 
was  silent  again. 

Presently  they  heard  the  click  of  the  garden-gate  and 
stealthy  steps  on  the  garden-pt^th.  The  cottage  door  was 
cautiously  opened  and  carefully  shut  again,  and  locked 
and  bolted  by  some  one  who  had  entered. 

<<  Who's  there  ?  "  exclaimed  Mary. 

<<  Git  a  leet,"  said  Allan. 

**  No,  no  I  "  was  uttered  in  a  tremulous  whisper.  *<  For 
God's  sake  be  quiet.  Don't  stir :  it's  as  much  as  my  life  is 
worth  if  they  get  hold  of  me." 

A  thrill  of  recognition  shot  through  Allan  and  his  wife« 

**  Get  a  leet,"  said  Allan,  sternly ;  "  let  him  see  whar  ha 


is." 


It  was  Neville.  He  was  wild  with  terror,  and  as  Mary 
held  a  candle  to  the  fire  he  sprang  to  the  window-^hutters 
and  closed  and  barred  them.  Then,  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  tallow  candle,  as  he  looked  round  he  saw  the  white 
faces  that  were  turned  towards  him.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  implored  them  to  have  mercy  upon  him. 

**  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  coming  to,  nor  where  I  was. 
I  was  creeping  along  under  the  hedge  when  I  got  away 
from  them,  and  I  saw  a  bit  of  firelight  through  the  window. 
But  I  didn't  know  where  it  was.  Don't  give  me  up,  for 
God's  sake.  It's  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth.  There  ain't 
nothing  as  you  can  name  that  I  won't  give  for  my  life. 
And  I've  a  wife  and  seven  children  at  home." 

Mary  listened  intently.  There  came  into  her  face  a  sav- 
age, eager  look  whilst  he  pleaded  for  his  life,  as  of  a  wild 
animal  waiting  for  its  prey,  and  her  hands  worked  convul- 
sively. 

At  length  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  — 

'<  You  can't  stir,  father,  but  I  can  drag  'im  along.    1*11 
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•tick  to  Im  and  keep  on  hollerin*,  and  they'll  bood  come." 
And  she  went  towardi  the  door. 

Neville  threw  himself  on  his  kneet  before  her,  and  im- 
plored her  to  spare  him.  Bat  it  was  in  vain.  She 
spamed  him  with  her  foot,  and  tried  to  pass.  He  was 
desperate,  his  life  was  at  stake,  and  he  seized  and  tried  to 
hold  her  back.  Then,  filled  with  sadden  strength  and 
farj,  she  dashed  him  from  her,  and  he  fell,  stunned  and 
bruised,  against  the  wail,  and  lay  there  insensible. 

"  I'll  get  a  stick,"  she  said,  taming  to  her  husband  with 
glaring  eyes,  *'  and  quiet  him  till  they  comes  up." 

**  Thou'll  stop  whar  thou  is,"  said  he,  sternly.  *'  Does 
tha'  mean  to  murder  'im,  and  me  here  a  deeing  ?  Thou'll 
stop  wi'  me." 

**  Look  here,  falhtr  —  you  ain*t  a  goin'  to  let  'im  off,  not 
if  you've  the  'eart  of  a  man.  I  needn't  hit  'im  again.  I'll 
just  open  the  door  and  holler  out  as  'e's  here." 

*^  Mary,"  said  Allan,  raising  himself  slowly  in  the  bed 
and  sitting  op  as  he  looked  at  her  with  great  appealing 
eyes,  **  come  nere,  my  lass,  and  sit  down  wi'  me.  I'se  not 
lang  for  this  warld,  lass,  and  thou'll  see  it  plain  enough  if 
thou  looks  at  ma.  Somehow  I  can't  bide  to  see  tha'  foth- 
erin'  and  fechtin',  not  though  it's  for  me  and  child.  Seems 
as  if  it  had  nowt  to  do  wi'  t'  churchyard  I'm  gawin'  to, 
nor  wi' t'  time  as  we've  bin  tosither  and  bin  so  happy,  and 
had  little  lad  wi'  us  an'  aw.  And  now  I'se  gawin'  down  to 
him,  and  I  shall  be  a  thinkin'  and  thinkin'  o'  tha',  like  I  is 
now.  And  eh,  lass,  but  I'd  like  tha'  to  do  summut  real 
grand,  like  as  if  thou  was  to  forgie  the  man  and  let  him  ga. 
Why  it  'ud  be  like  partin'  wi'  your  life  to  do  it,  and  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  could  lie  there  and  think  of  it  o'er  and  o'er 
again,  and  niver  git  tired  of  it  till  thou  comes  to  ma.  An' 
I  couldn't  bide  to  think  o'  that  fella's  death  Ivin'  at  my 
dooer  like  as  it  wad.  Mind  tha',  it  wad  part  us,  it  wad  part 
us  i'  t'  grave;  and  we  niver  hev  bin  parted  sen  we  come  to- 
either.  Let  him  ga,  lass  —  let  him  ga.  Poor,  meeserable 
beegar  I  and  ex  the  Lord  to  forgie  him,  as  I  do." 

Ix>ng  before  this  speech,  interrupted  by  many  pauses  and 
broken  by  his  incessant  cough,  was  finished,  Allan  had 
sunk  bacK  on  his  bed.  As  he  pleaded,  his  voice  grew  more 
and  more  feeble,  and  the  words  came  in  gasps.  Mary 
stood  in  silence  by  his  side :  the  candle  was  burning  low 
in  the  socket,  it  spluttered  and  went  out.  Neville,  who 
had  recovered,  was  afraid  to  move  or  speak.  The  feeble 
spark  of  led  in  the  fire  gave  no  light  in  the  room,  and  the 
voice  of  the  dying  man  came  like  a  sob  to  startle  the  lis- 
teners at  long  intervals.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  broken 
by  hasty  steps  upon  the  gravel,  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
and  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

Mary  turned  slowly  and  opened  it,  and  a  voice  out  of 
the  darkness  said, — 

*'  Missis,  that  old  raskil's  got  away  from  us  somehow ; 
but  we'll  tar  and  feather  'im  afore  tne  night's  over,  and 
duck  'im  in  the  horse-pond  and  all.  Jemmy  Higgs  has 
just  bin  to  tell  us  that  as  'e  was  a  comin'  from  Brenchley 
an  hour  ago,  he  see  the  old  bloke  sneakin'  up  this  path. 
Ju8t  give  us  a  light,  and  we'll  'ave  a  look  round  and  see  if 
he's  a  hid  in'  anywheres  about  the  place." 

Mary  heard  a  breath  drawn  fast  and  sharp  in  the  dark- 
ness behind  her,  like  some  hunted  creature  in  the  woods 
panting  with  fear,  and  her  heart  gave  one  wild  leap  for 
joy.  Then  she  clenched  her  hands  and  pressed  them  to- 
gether, as  if  to  keep  back  something  witn  which  she  was 
struggling,  as  she  said,  slowly,  — 

"My  husband's  very  bad,  as  bad  as  'e  can  be ;  and  Fd 
thank  you  kindly  if  you'd  not  make  a  noise  and  come  about 
the  place  just  now." 

«<  Beg  your  pardon,  missis,  and  very  sorry  fur  to  hear  it ; 
but  we  thought  as  how  he  shouldn't  sneak  away  and  get 
off." 

<'  Thank  you  kindly,"  she  said,  *<  but  please  don't  make 
no  noise."    And  she  shut  the  door  and  turned  the  key. 

There  was  a  whispered  consultation  outside,  and  then  a 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps  along  the  pebbly  path.    Mary 
went  back  to  the  bed  and  laid  her  head  down  on  the  pil 
low.    The  tears  which  had  so  lone  forsaken  her  eyes  oe- 
gan  to  flow,  and  her  frame  was  diULen  by  sobs,    tier  hus- 


band turned,  and  put  one  hand  upon  her   head,  and 
said,  — 

*'  'Tis  a  fine  lass  and  a  bonny  lass.  Gh)d  bless  tfaee» 
Mary!" 

An  hour  later  all  the  sounds  in  the  village  were  hushed. 
Neville's  friends  had  spread  a  report  that  he  had  got  home 
and  was  in  his  own  house.  The  one  policeman  from 
Strood  had  arrived,  and  peace  was  restorea. 

Msry  leil  the  bedside,  and  feeling  her  way  to  the  back 
door  called  out,  in  a  cold  and  constrained  tone,  — 

**Come  along  1" 

And  Neville  groped  his  way  to  the  gleam  of  moonlight 
which  the  open  door  admitted. 

'*  Go  down  the  garden  and  over  the  style  into  the  for^- 
acre.    Tou  can  get  to  your  house  then  by  the  back  way. 

The  man  had  crouched  so  long  in  that  room  in  deadly 
terror  that  he  was  completely  unnerved.  Holding  by  the 
door,  trembling  and  crying,  he  tried  to  utter  some  words 
of  thanks,  and  some  promises  for  the  future.  But  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  Maiy,  with  an  expression  of  dissust, 
turned  away.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  listen  to  nim, 
for  she  felt  as  if  she  must  seize  some  weapon  and  strike 
him  to  the  earth.  She  went  back  to  her  husband's  side, 
and  in  the  night  he  died. 

She  seemed  to  have  known  it  all  before.  She  sat  by  his 
side,  when  all  was  over  and  her  last  ofiices  fulfilled,  not 
thinking,  but  waiting.  There  was  something  else  to  come ; 
she  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  something  that  she 
waited  for.  Perhaps  it  was  the  day,  for  when  long  rays  of 
light  stole  through  chinks  in  the  shutter  and  cracks  in  the 
door,  she  watched  them.  Then  the  voices  of  the  birds  fell 
upon  her  ear :  the  blackbird's  whistle  was  like  a  call,  and 
the  thrush  sang  his  loud  clear  notes  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  to  make  her  understand.  She  rose  from  the  beoside, 
opened  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  cottage  porch.  How 
pitiless  the  day  was  I  bright  sun  and  clear  sky,  soft  woods 
and  springing  flowers ;  nothing  felt  for  her  m  heaven  or 
earth ;  nothing  was  left  to  her.  The  day  and  the  sunshine 
and  the  fulness  of  life  fell  like  a  veil  between  her  and 
the  dead,  and  spoke  of  eternal  separation.  In  the  desolate 
room  with  her  dying  husband  little  Jack  had  seemed  very 
near  to  them.  Kow,  father  and  child  wera  together,  ana 
she  was  alone.  Everything  was  changed.  It  was  not 
death,  but  life,  that  she  dreaded ;  life  which  was  to  part 
her  from  all  she  loved;  life  which  would  surround  her  and 
shut  her  in,  and  keep  voices  and  hands  from  reaching  her. 

She  looked  towaras  the  village.  Here  and  there  a  thin 
thread  of  smoke  told  of  cottase  fires  already  kindled. 
The  neighbon  would  have  heard  the  truth  about  her  the 
previous  evening,  and  would  be  coming  before  long. 
Where  should  she  hide  herself?  How  could  she  escape? 
Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  trees  towards  Brenchley,  and 
there  came  back  to  her  the  sweet  scent  of  violets,  which 
she  had  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time  —  violets  covered 
with  green  leaves  and  wet  with  dew.  How  fond  he  was 
of  them  I  He  used  to  gather  them  on  his  way  home  from 
work,  and  bring  them  to  her  for  a  posy,  as  he  called  it. 
She  would  fetch  some  now,  and  place  a  bunch  between  the 
hands  that  she  had  folded  on  his  breast.  And  with  this 
thought  she  left  the  house,  and  passed  unnoticed  to  the 
woods. 

Early  that  day,  women  from  the  village,  and  a  messenger 
from  the  Hall,  visited  the  cottage.  After  some  delay  they 
entered.  The  dead  man  had  been  tenderly  and  carefully 
stretched  out  on  his  wretched  bed,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  Mary.  She  had  gone  to  Strood,  they  thought,  to  buy 
food,  as  she  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  so  as  to 
escape  unfriendly  remarks.  Then,  as  ^e  day  wore  on, 
they  imagined  that  she  had  walked  to  Brenchley  to  see  the 
undertaker  who  had  buried  her  child.  But  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  known  that  she  had  not  been  seen  in  either 
place,  and  then  a  vision  of  the  poor  creature,  wild  with 
despair,  made  frantic  by  the  injuAice  of  her  suffering  and 
her  solitude,  began  to  appal  them.  Where  was  she  ?  what 
had  she  done  to  herself? 

^  Tou'd  better  go  down  to  the  ponds,"  said  the  man  who 
told  the  story  of  how  he  had  brought  her  home  the  pre- 
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Tioas  evening.  And  the^  went  Lookin«;  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  they  saw  a  glimmer  as  of  lizht  clothing,  and 
drew  up  a  heavy  form,  btill  and  white,  which  they  carried 
back  and  laid  on  the  bed  beside  her  husband.  In  her 
hand  she  still  clasped  a  bunch  of  violets,  and  the  expres- 
■km  of  her  face  was  tranquil. 

Beneath  the  lime-trees  in  the  old  church-yard  there  care 
three  grassy  graves,  and  that  in  the  middle  is  a  child's. 
"  Little  Jack,  he  du  lie  there,"  say  the  village  children, 
but  the  elders  whom  they  address  pass  on  in  silence,  not 
insensible  to  the  mute  reproach  of  tLose  green  mounds. 


THE  «* GREAT  WORLD"  IN  FRANCE. 

THEATRICAL   INFLUENCE. 

Okr  must  not  underrate  the  influence  of  the  stage  on  the 
formation  of  French  character;  it  is  an  influence  which,  in 
Paris  at  least,  has  well-nigh  superseded  all  others.  The 
talk  of  an  ordinary  Parisian,  his  views  about  the  world  and 
about  himself,  the  code  of  honor  which  he  carries  about, 
like  a  sword-btick,  rather  for  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
than  for  real  use,  and,  above  all,  his  tricks  of  attitude,  sen- 
tinaent,  and  declamation,  would  occasionally  be  puzzling  if 
one  did  not  remember  that  the  man  belongs  to  a  nation  of 
born  mimics  and  may  be  lust  fresh  from  seeing  a  piece 
which  has  struck  him  at  the  Fran9ais  or  the  Gymnase. 
Formerly  novels  had  tcooiething  to  do  with  training  the 
national  mind,  and  Balzac  could  pride  himself  that  the 
Bastignacs,  Rubemprds,  and  La  Palfdrines  whom  he  had 
sketched  on  paper  found  countless  living  disciples  among 
the  soldier  youth  of  the  country.  But  Balzac*s  pen  was 
buried  with  him ;  and  the  novels  of  these  times  teach  noth- 
Itc.  At  to  newspapers,  whatever  they  may  do  in  the  way 
or  ituffing  the  provincial  intellect  with  heated  common- 

5 laces,  their  influence  on  cool  and  wary  Parisians  is  null. 
'o  the  Parisian  the  one  school  of  manners  is  the  stage. 
Society  teems  with  men,  young,  old,  and  middle-aged, 
who  are  copies,  more  or  less  studied,  of  M.  Lafontaine,  M. 
Delannay,  M.  Bressant,  and  M.  Pujol ;  and  these  four  gen- 
tlemen may,  therefore,  better  claim  to  rank  in  the  Public 
£ducation  Department  than  the  numerous  professors  who 
lecture  at  the  Colldge  de  France  before  empty  benches. 

It  mnst  be  understood  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply 
—  or  apply  only  in  a  less  degree  —  to  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  trained  religiously,  and  who  continue  prntiquants 
after  they  have  attained  manhood.  These  few  exemplary 
people  live  in  subjection  to  divers  ritual  ordinances  and  to 
thev  confessors ;  but  they  are  very  scarce,  in  Paris  almost 
obeoletOy  and  the  average  Parisian,  who  has  lefl  off  going 
to  church  since  he  was  at  school,  and  has  not  mind  or 
knowledge  enough  to  grow  himself  a  new  religion,  code  of 
ethics,  or  system  of  philosophy  out  of  the  doctrines  of  an- 
cient and  modern  free-thinkers,  is  necessarily  attracted  to 
the  theatre  b^  the  impulse  which  drives  us  all  to  look  some- 
where for  glides  to  our  conduct.  It  follows  that  if  you  see 
a  jTOung  JPrenchman  dressed  in  preternaturally  black 
clothes,  and  looking  many  shades  more  melancholy  than 
he  lias  any  reason  to  be,  you  need  not  feel  over-anxious 
about  him,  A>r  he  has  simply  witnessed  a  performance  of 
^  Lo  Roman  d*un  jeune  Homme  pauvre  "  at  a  time  when 
hit  finances  were  low.  He  has  put  himself  into  the  ^kin  of 
Maxima  Odiot,  as  enacted  by  M.  Abel,  of  the  Vaudeville, 
after  the  lessons  of  M.  Lafontaine;  he  speaks  with  a  sweet, 
hnr  tolemnity  about  his  poverty ;  and  if  he  were  on  the 
towera  of  Notre  Dame,  he  would  be  just  the  man  to  threaten 
jumplag  off  the  jMurai>et  —  he  would  not  quite  jump  off,  for 
imilatkm  mnst  nave  its  limits  —  in  order  to  reassure  any 
ladjr  prewnt  as  to  the  honorable  nature  of  his  intentions. 
Ixm  again  at  the  chivalrous  young  man  who  has  learned 
from  Baool  de  Presle,  in  the  **  Genre  de  M.  Poirier,"  that 
If  he  fiinge  hit  substance  out  of  the  window  and  most  of 
hie  character  along  with  it,  he  has  only  to  marry  the 
daoshter  of  a  retmd  grocer  and  everything  will  come 
•ftraq^t,  espedally  if  he  wears  a  rose  in  his  button-hole 


like  M.  Bressant,  and  addresses  his  father-in-law  with  gran- 
diio<iuent  contempt.  Or,  if  a  grocer's  daughter  be  not  avail- 
able, what  is  simpler  than  to  do  as  the  hero  of  that  other 
highly  moral  comedy,  "  Un  Fils  de  Famille"  —  that  is,  ab- 
scond from  home  and  enlist  in  the  Lancers,  spend  the  day 
with  champas:ne  bottles,  put  on  plain  clothes  to  fight  a  duel 
with  one^s  colonel,  and  be  restored  to  the  affections  of  one's 
family  by  marry inz  a  lovely  millionnaire  widow,  who  buys 
her  bridegroom  his  discharge?  We  know  that  these 
things  happen  daily  in  the  Lancers,  where  life  is  pleasant; 
for  the  '*  Fils  de  Famille  "  does  no  drill,  and  the  trumpet 
never  calls  him  to  stables  once  in  the  three  acts. 

So  much  for  young  men ;  but  the  examples  inculcated 
upon  men  of  graver  years  are  not  less  salutary.  M.  Pujol, 
of  the  Gymnase,  for  instance,  has  for  some  years  past  been 
setting  a  pattern  to  husbands  who  light  upon  painful  do- 
mestic secrets.  Hearken  to  him  in  that  recent  beautiful 
work  of  M.  Dumas',  "  Monsieur  Alphonse."  As  the  naval 
Captain  Montaigiin  he  discovers  that  his  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter  several  years  before  her  marriage ;  but  does 
he  storm  at  this  bit  of  news,  stamp  about,  or  talk  of  sepa- 
ration ?  Not  he.  .  "  My  only  regret,"  says  this  good  hus- 
band to  his  wife's  seducer,  **  is  that  you  should  not  have 
two  daughters  to  bring  me."  Touching  and  commendable 
resignation!  Bishop  Myriel  never  spoke  better  in  the 
'*  Miscrables,"  when  ue  said  :  '*  You  committed  no  thefl  in 
taking  those  silver  spoons,  my  friend.  Heaven  intended 
them  for  you  as  much  as  for  me." 

The  above  is  a  preface  to  stating  that  since  the  war  the 
'*  Great  World  "  has  made  a  point  of  attending  the  The- 
atre Fran9ais  once  or  twice  a  week — on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  The  Orleans  Princes  set  the  fashion,  and  it  is 
a  very  good  one,  for  the  **  House  of  Moliere,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  traditions  of  its  own  in  the  way  of  acting,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  perfect  academy  of  fine  language  and 
posturing.  Thus  the  archives,  which  "fill  three  strong- 
room?, record  how  every  actor  from  the  time  of  Molifere 
wore  his  garters  in  the  **  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  and  fut- 
ure ages  will  learn  that  M.  Mounet-Sully  brandished  his 
cane  not  in  his  right  hand  but  in  his  left,  when  he  cursed 
the  profligacy  of  Paris  in  the  last  act  of  "  Jean  de  Thom- 
meray."  These  things  are  worth  knowing,  and  the  actors 
of  the  Fran^ais  are  indeed  so  iuibued  with  the  importance 
of  them  that  when  M.  Lafontaine  —  who  is  reputed  some- 
how the  best  of  French  tragedians  —  declined  holding  up 
his  toga  as  M.  Talma  had  done,  he  created  an  amount  of 
bitterness  which  resulted  in  his  dismissal. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Fran9ais  is  to  allow  the  chief 
actress  of  the  company  to  wield  power  which  makes  ■  her 
sovereign.  Miles.  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  De  Raucourt, 
Clairon,  Bourgoing,  Mars,  and  Rachel  successively  exer- 
cised a  quef  nship  delightful  at  once  to  the  public,  to  their 
brother  and  sister  performers,  and  to  the  managers,  whom 
the  State  appoints,  and  who  took  care  to  be  obedient  to  the 
queens ;  and  now,  the  sceptre  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mile.  Favart.  No  one  requires  to  be  told  that  Mile.  Fa- 
vart  is  an  excellent  actress ;  but  just  as  Mile.  Rachel  and 
her  predecessors  forbade  the  engagement  of  any  ladies  who 
were  personally  distasteful  to  mem,  so  it  is  no  secret  that 
if  M.  rerrin  ventured  to  engage  Mile.  Desclee,  Mile.  De- 
laporte,  Mme.  Pasca,  Mile.  Fargeuil,  or  Mile.  Blanche 
Pierpon  —  all  favorites  of  the  people  —  Mile.  Favart 
would  give  in  her  resignation ;  for  there  is  nothing  like 
having  a  mind  of  one's  own  and  cleaving  to  it.  For  all 
this,  the  Fran9ais  is  a  first-rate  play-house,  and  if  such  lit- 
tle pieces  as  *'  Le  Cheveu  Blanc,"  which  should  be  played 
by  actresses  of  twentv-five,  are  generally  performed  by  la- 
dies nearly  double  that  age,  the  taxpayers  who  disburse 
lO.OOOf.  a  year  for  the  support  of  **  Moli^re's  House  "  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  have  wit- 
nessed high  art  according  to  the  most  conservative  princi- 
ples ;  besides  which,  if  they  are  unhappy  at  the  age  of  the 
actresses,  they  have  only  to  shut  their  eves  and  content 
themselves  with  the  diction,  which  is  faultless. 

But  wholesome  and  refining  as  may  be  the  lessons  con- 
veyed bv  the  stage  of  the  Fran9ai8,  the  green-room  of  that 
famous  house  operates  not  less  beneficially  on  the  tongues 
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and  manners  of  the  '*  Gre^  World."  Thi^  accounts  for 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  company,  for  the  Fran^ais  is  in 
some  sense  a  club.  To  admit  actors  and  actresses  from 
other  houses  indiscriminately,  simply  because  they  happen 
to  be  eminent,  might  improve  the  cast  of  the  plays,  no  doubt, 
and  give  the  spectator  much  extra  emotion  for  hb  money ; 
but  what  would  become  of  the  green-room  if  the  new  ac- 
tresses introduced  the  light  mode  of  speech  habitual  to  the 
Boulevards,  nay,  slan|;  and  unseemly  levity  ?  This  cannot 
be.  The  green- room  is  a  sanctum  to  which  admittance  can 
only  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  some  status  in  life ; 
and  these  privileged  persons  must  be  assured  of  finding  the 
unimpeachable  grammar  and  general  polish  which  pre- 
vailed —  or  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  —  in  noble 
drawing-rooms  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Fran9ais  pre- 
fers recruiting  its  company  from  performers  caught  young 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  trained  by  slow  stages  to  the 
customs  of  the  bouse.  After  a  term  of  years  the  proba- 
tioners become  socidtaires,  and  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  share 
of  the  net  profits  over  and  above  their  salaries  and  to  a  re- 
tiring pension ;  then  they  get  to  look  upon  Moti6re*s  House 
as  their  own  private  property,  and  upon  the  Foyer  as  their 
holy  of  holies ;  and  that  is  just  what  is  wanted. 

So  if  we  take  it  that  the  Due  de  Sangbleu  has  come 
with  his  friend  M.  Pistache  to  see  MM.  Au^iier  and  San- 
deau's  new  piece,  we  may  suppose  the  friends  leaving  their 
box  between  the  fourth  and  fitth  acts  to  pay  Mme.  de 
Ro<iethd  a  visit  in  hers;  and  then  this  lady  confides  to  the 
puke  that  she  burns  to  visit  the  Foyer.  She  hopes  it 
b  not  naughty,  but  she  has  heard  so  mnch  about  the  re- 
nowned saloon  and  so  has  her  friend,  the  Comtesse 
Rd^eda,  who  sits  with  her,  that  they  both  long  to  see 
whether  the  place  is  really  like  a  drawing-room  in  the 
^  world."  The  Duke  assures  the  ladies  it  is  not  naughty. 
He  has  visited  the  Foyer  himself,  and  saw  nothing  there 
which  could  keep  a  lady  away,  but  he  believes  one  must 
ask  leave  of  the  manager;  saying  which  he  draws  one  of 
his  cards  and  writes  the  usual  form  of  request :  '*  Mme.  la 
Marquise  de  Rosetbd  et  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Rdsdda  de- 
mandent  aux  dames  de  la  Comddie  Fran9aise  la  permis- 
sion de  leur  rendre  visite."  This  petition,  conveyed  by 
the  box-keeper,  quickly  brings  up  M.  Perrin  in  person, 
and  just  as  tne  curtain  rises  on  the  last  act  the  ladies  and 
their  cavaliers  follow  the  courteous  manager  through  the 
public  Foyer  with  its  grinning  statue  of  Voltaire,  down 
the  gallery  peopled  with  the  busts  of  illustrious  play- 
wrights, and  so  through  a  private  door,  down  a  staircase 
warmly  carpeted,  into  the  slips.  Two  footmen  stand  here, 
gorgeous  in  plush  and  powder,  and  one  of  their  duties  con- 
sists in  requesting  forgetful  or  unmannerly  strangers  to 
remove  their  hats,  even  when  the  strangers  may  be  stand- 
ing in  the  doable  draughts  of  shifled  scenes. 

But  the  Duke  and  M.  Pistache  are  too  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  the  house  to  need  any  such  reminder.  Bare- 
headed they  pass  behind  the  troop  of  supers  dressed  as 
Breton  mobiles  who  are  to  march  by  in  the  closing  scene, 
and  who  may  remind  them  of  the  siege  days,  when  the 
Fran^ais  was  transformed  into  an  ambulance;  they  turn 
down  the  passage  where  the  young  actor  Severte  was  car- 
ried bleeding  from  a  wound  received  at  Champigny  to  his 
death-bed  in  that  very  Foyer  they  are  scoing  to  see ;  and 
while  M.  Mounet- Sully  is  roaring  «  Ville  maudite  1  "  to 
the  right  of  them  they  make  their  bows  to  Mile.  Favart, 
who  rises  and  goes  through  a  grand  courtesy  of  welcome. 
Now,  nothing  puts  a  Grande  Dame  of  the  world  more 
thoroughly  on  ner  mettle  than  the  presence  of  a  Grande 
Dame  of  the  stage ;  and  be  sure  that  the  hearts  and  pulses 
of  tha  two  ladies  are  beating  a  quick  m^rch  as  they  re- 
turn the  courtesy  first  to  Mile.  Favart,  then  to  Mme. 
Arnould  Plessy,  who  is  working  at  some  tapestry  near  the 
fire,  and  then  to  the  two  Miles.  Brohan,  who  sit  chatting 
on  an  ottoman. 

It  is  an  imposing  room,  adorned  with  old  portraits  of 
actors  and  actresses  dead  scores  of  years  ago,  and  furnished 
with  chairs  and  sofas  of  the  Liouis  XV.  st^  le.  M.  Bres- 
sant  sits  playing  chess  with  M.  Legouve  of  the  Academy, 
who  spends   most  of  his    evenings  here;    pretty  MUe. 


Croizette,  who  has  had  a  brilliant  night  of  it,  is  being  com- 

f alimented  by  the  two  authors,  M.  Sandean,  who  looks 
ike  a  colonel  in  plain  clothes,  and  M.  Augier,  whose  bald 
head  and  bearded  face  are  not  unlike  what  Victor  Hugo's 
were  when  the  latter  was  young;  and  Mile.  Augustine 
Brohan,  who  goes  in  for  masculine  wit  —  ready  wit,  too  — 
and  sports  a  man's  eyeelass,  is  talking  politics  whilst  her 
gentler  sister  discusses  fashion.  In  a  word,  the  room  is 
gayly  crowded  and  it  has  much  the  eflect  of  a  royal  entry  to 
see  every  one  rise  whilst  Mmes.  de  Rosethd  and  Kdhdda,  in- 
wardly nervous  but  outwardly  majestic,  glide  towards  chairs 
of  honor  near  the  mantel-shelf.  They  must  have  felt  splen- 
didly sure  of  themselves  before  embarking  on  this  venture. 
Throughout  the  ten  minutes'  conversation  which  follows 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  if  any  slip  of 
their  tongues  betrayed  them  into  a  solecism,  or  if  anything 
in  their  attire  could  be  fastened  on  as  a  fault  of  taste,  there 
would  be  demure  sarcasm  in  that  green-room  for  many  an 
evening  alterwarda  All  the  private  chattings  have  been 
hushecftoo,  the  chess  playing,  tapestry  work,  and  gallant 
conaplimenting  have  ceased,  and  the  ladies  have  to  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  a  conversation  which  Mmes.  Favart, 
Plessy,  and  Brohan  are  not  likely  to  let  languit^h  for  a  sin- 
gle second.  But  what  are  ladies  remarkable  for,  if  not  for 
intrepidity?  M.  Pistache  may  feel  —  and  he  does  feel  — 
that  if  left  alone  with  a  dozen  actors  and  actresses,  and 
compelled  to  prove  his  wit  to  them,  he  would  collapse. 
As  it  is,  his  head  experiences  a  certain  numb  sensation  as 
if  it  had  been  sapped  of  all  its  contents.  But  not  so  M. 
de  Sangbleu,  who  is  aware  that  MM.  Bressant  and  De- 
launay  are  watchina;  him  with  eyes  and  ears  on  the  strain 
to  see  if  a  young  Duke  nowadays  knows  now  to  demean 
himself  in  ^ood  company.  So  he  remains  cool,  smiles, 
and  braves  it  out,  as  if  he  were  in  the  field,  and  each  of 
the  actors'  eyes  were  a  pair  of  rifie  barrels. 

It  is  a. pretty  scene  of  high-life  comedy^  well  touched  off 
by  the  flourish  of  busies  and  the  braying  of  the  Breton 
pibrochs,  which  begin  to  sound  outside  as  Count  de 
Thommeray's  mobiles  file  on  to  the  stage.  But  perhaps 
every  one  is  more  or  less  pleased  at  the  excuse  which  these 
pibrochs  furnish  for  bringing  the  interview  to  an  end. 
The  ladies  have  stood  their  ground  valiantly,  and  so  have 
the  actresses.  Mme.  de  Rosethd  has  learned  from  Mme. 
Arnould  Plessy  how  a  fan  should  be  fluttert-d  ;  and  Mile. 
Favart  has  perceived  that  Mme.  de  Rd:idda's  dress  is  as 
harmonious  in  all  its  component  parts  as  a  verse  of 
Racine's.  There  have  been  no  solecisms  either,  no  slips 
of  the  tongue,  nothing  but  orthodox  civilities,  with  a  few 
pleasantries  thrown  in  for  seasoning ;  and  everybody  has 
cauie  to  be  satisfied.  Once  again  those  grand  courtesies 
come  into  play,  and  to  the  probable  delight  of  M.  Sindeau, 
who  knows  the  babbling  sex  and  its  ways  by  heart.  A 
graceful  dialogue  of  parting  is  enacted  on  the  Foyer's 
threshold :  ''  Mesdames,  nous  sommes  venus  chez  voos 
prendre  une  le9on  de  bon  gout."  "  Mesdames,  c*est  nous 
qui  vous  prendrons  desormais  pour  modcles." 

But  amid  alt  this  M.  Pistache  has  been  observing  how 
M.  Delaunay  takes  a  chair,  and  he  has  noticed  that  Uiis 
apparently  simple  action  requires,  to  be  fittingly  performed, 
three  movements  as  distinct  as  drill  exercises.  When  he 
gets  home  he  plants  a  chair  opposite  his  cheval-glass,  lights 
six  wax  candles,  dismisses  his  valet  Arisiide  to  bed,  and 
then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  small  hours,  may  be  heard  flit- 
ting over  his  carpet  find  repeating  to  himself  in  attentive 
tones,  "  One,  two,  three." 
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CHAPTER   THE  FIRST. 

In  1834,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  there  dwelt 
at  Richepierre,  m  Alsace,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Vosges,  an  honest  lawyer,  Monsieur  Didier  Nablot,  his  wife 
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Catherine  Arnette,  and  their  five  children :  Jean  Paul, 
Jean  Jacqaes,  Jean  Philippe,  Marie  Reine,  and  Marie  Lou- 
ise. 

I,  Jean  Paul,  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  was  in- 
tended to  inherit  my  father's  practice. 

As  I  write,  all  that  happy  youthful  time  returns  to  fill 
my  memory  with  pleasant  remembrances.  I  can  fancy  I 
see  our  own  old  house,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village ;  its 
yard,  surrounded  with  sheds,  barns,  and  stables;  its  dung- 
hill on  which  the  cocks  are  paradinz  with  their  hens  ;  its 
wide  roof,  over  which  pigeons  are  whirling  in  little  clouds ; 
and  there  are  we  children,  with  our  little  noses  in  the  air, 
shouting  to  drive  away  the  thievish  sparrows  plundering 
the  pigeon-cote. 

Behind  are  old  decaying  buildings;  and  there  too  lies 
our  garden,  sloping  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  divided  by 
neat  box-edging  around  its  square  beds,  and  its  long  rows 
of  gooseberry-bushes.  Our  old  servant,  Babeld,  with  her 
petticoats  fastened  up,  is  cutting  asparagus  with  an  old 
rusty  knife;  my  mother  is  gathering  beans,  or  whatever 
may  be  in  season,  with  her  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  droop- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  and  her  basket  hanging  on  her  arm. 
I  can  see  it  all  before  my  own  eyes  I 

Over  us  rose  the  village  in  successive  terraces,  displaying 
its  numberless  windows,  high  and  low,  round  and  square ; 
its  old  gables,  protected  by  planks  or  shingles  against  the 
wind  and  the  rain;  its  wooden  banisters  and  staircases. 
The  women  are  coming  and  going  along  the  galleries ;  and 
at  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  the  sentinels  are  r  atroUing,  with 
shouldered  arms,  along  the  battery  of  the  old  fort. 
^  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  one  of  those  memo- 
ries of  childhood  beautiful  as  a  dream,  because  at  ^hat  time 
we  had  no  thought  of  care;  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
stood  ready  every  day,  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  we 
slept  peacefully  in  full  confidence  in  kind  parents,  without 
any  anxijus  thought  for  the  morrow. 

This  is  the  happiest  period  of  life. 

Our  father,  a  little,  active,  bustling  man,  was  fond  of 
talking  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  proclaiming  his  ideas  on 
every  subject  He  used  to  try  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  country  folks,  who,  as  he  many  times  told  us,  were 
sharp  practitioners,  full  of  cunning  tricks,  who  were  sure 
to  take  any  advantage  they  could  out  of  you,  if  you  had 
forgotten  to  dot  an  "  i "  or  cross  a  **  t."  Far  from  encour- 
aging them  to  get  into  lawsuits,  he  always  cautioned  them 
to  be  very  prudent,  and  to  think  well  before  they  made  up 
their  minds ;  and  when  he  caught  them  shirking,  or  play- 
ing an  underhand  game,  laying  traps  and  opening  back- 
doors, as  he  used  to  call  it,  he  would  break  out  into  high 
indignation.  You  should  liave  heard  him  then  lecturing 
them  in  sharp,  severe  tones.  His  voice  filled  the  house ; 
he  could  be  heard  in  the  street.  And  his  would-be  clients, 
honest  men  and  women  as  they  accounted  themselves,  cap 
or  broad- brimmed  hat  in  hand,  and  with  downcast,  hum- 
bled countenances,  would  slink  away  down  the  stairs  in 
deep  consultation,  and  considering  whether  thev  should  try 
again.  But  he  would  fling  his  door  open  and  settle  that 
question  in  a  summary  way :  — 

*'  Go  to  Japan  and  never  come  back  again.  I  don't  care 
to  know  any  more  about  your  business  —  go  and  call  upon 
Maltre  Nickel  I " 

Doing  business  in  this  way,  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
we  should  grow  rich ;  but  in  all  the  country  round  there 
was  but  one  opinion  of  my  father,  and  ))eople  said,  '*  Maltre 
Nablot  is  an  honest  lawyer  —  he  is  a  very  good  fellow." 

Our  mother  was  a  tall,  fair  woman,  with  a  youthful 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  although  her  hair  was  streaked 
with  silver  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  She  was  the  ten- 
derest,  the  most  afiTectionate,  and  the  most  watchful  of 
mothers.  She  kept  a  diligent  oversight  of  her  household, 
allowed  no  waste,  and  turned  the  poorest  of  rags  to  some 
use  or  other  for  the  good  of  her  children,  to  keep  us  de- 
cently dressed.  All  my  father's  old  clothes  descended  to 
all  his  sons  in  succession,  beginning  with  myself.  By  the 
time  that  they  came  down  at  length  to  Jean  Philippe,  and 
he  too  had  done  with  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  tnat  they 
were  well-worn  and  patched  all  over.    There  were  fre- 


quent outcries,  by  that  young  gentleman,  raised  against  hia 
eldest  brother,  accompanied  by  just  his  father's  voice  and 
his  father's  gesticulations,  because  I  was  always  better  clad 
than  he  was,  a  fact  for  which  he  saw  no  justification. 
Marie  Reine,  too,  and  Marie  Louise  came  in  for  their 
mother's  lefl-ofif  clothes ;  and  so  things  went  on  regularly 
and  comfortably  all  through  our  childhood. 

We  used  at  that  time  to  be  scholars  of  Monsieur  Mag- 
nus's school  —  a  respectable  old  schoolmaster,  generally 
habited  in  a  long  threadbare  coat,  knee-breeches,  and 
shoes  rounded  at  the  toes  and  furnished  with  copper  buc- 
kles. A  few  individuals  of  this  species  were  still  to  be  found 
in  our  mountains  at  the  beginning  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign.  His  school  was  completely  overrun  with  children  ; 
some  —  very  few  in  number  —  as  well-dressed  as  ourselves ; 
but  the  rest  barefooted,  dirty,  in  ragged  blouses  or  in  their 
fhirt-sleeves,  in  ragged  breeches  depending  from  the 
shouldep  by  a  single  brace,  a  remnant  of  a  cap  upon  the  un- 
combed shaggy  head  —  creatures  that  should  be  seen  to  be 
believed  in  —  and  surrounded  by  an  intolerable  odor,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed. 

My  brothers  and  I  were  lords  amongst  these  miserable 
little  creatures.  We  were  fat  and  rosy,  full  of  health,  and 
remarkably  clean ;  and  these  little  savages,  with  eyes  like 
cats'  or  foxes'  eyes,  looked  as  if  they  were  ready  to  devour 
us. 

Monsieur  Magnus,  with  his  stick  under  his  arm,  seemed 
to  treat  us  with  more  respect  than  the  rest,  and  never 
thrashed  us  except  when  driven  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
We  were  well-connected  children  I  we  were  the  sons  of 
monsieur  le  notaire  of  Richepierre  1  And  on  his  fdte  day, 
and  on  New  Year's  Day,  our  mother  used  to  send  him  a 
few  cakes  of  chocolate  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  the  red 
wine  of  Thianconrt. 

For  all  that,  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  top  place  in 
the  school.  For  Christophe  Gourdier,  the  gate-keeper's 
son ;  Jean  Baptiste  Dabsec,  the  forest-keeper's  son ;  and 
Nicolas  Kofi'el,  the  dyer's  boy,  could  all  write  a  better  hand 
than  we  could  ;  could  repeat  their  lessons  better,  and 
would  add  up  and  say  their  tables  better  than  we  could. 

I  was  in  great  trouble  about  this,  for  we  bad  always  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Nablots,  from  father  to  son,  had 
invariably  been  at  the  head,  of  the  school,  and  we  felt  it  a 
disgrace  that  the  sons  of  an  old  soldier,  and  of  a  fellow  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  the  poor  out  of  the  forest 
when  they  might  be  trying  to  get  a  little  firewood,  and  of  a 
poor  working  man,  should  pass  over  our  heads.  Mv  blood 
boiled  that  1  should  be  subjected  to  such  a  humiliation. 

What  aggravated  me  more  yet  was  to  know  that  those 
three  fellows,  in  the  hours  between  morning  and  aflernoon 
school,  used  to  have  to  go  into  the  woods  and  pick  up  dead 
wood  to  earn  their  livelihood,  whilst  we  had  all  our  time 
to  ourselves  to  learn  our  lessons. 

When  I  thought  of  these  things  I  became  blind  with 
rage,  and  one  day  meeting  Gourdier,  the  gate-keeper's  son, 
returning  into  the  village  without  shoes,  and  loaded  with  a 
heavy  fagot,  1  shouted  at  him,  *'  Beggar  1 " 

He  was  small  and  thin ;  but,  without  hesitation  or 
doubt,  he  threw  down  his  fagot,  and  his  dirty,  ragged, 
wide-brimmed  hat,  and  came  down  upon  me  like  a  hungry 
wolf,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  rained  upon  me  such  a 
storm  of  blows  and  kicks,  that  I  could  not  tell  where  I  was, 
or  who  I  was  —  and  the  blood  ran  down  from  my  face  in  a 
stream. 

I  could  not  help  shouting  for  help.  But  Gourdier  with 
the  greatest  coolness  replaced  his  bundle  upon  his  shoulder, 
passing  the  handle  of  his  axe  under  the  band  that  tied  it, 
and  went  on  his  way  up  to  the  fort,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

I  might  have  reported  his  conduct  to  mv  father,  who 
would  perhaps  have  had  him  expelled  from  the  school ;  but 
I  had  enough  good  sense  lefl  to  discern  that  probably  he 
was  in  the  right  afler  all ;  and  so  I  slipped  quietly  in  at  the 
back  yard  to  wash  my  nose  at  the  pump. 

From  that  dav,  I  have  involuntarily  preserved  a  sort  of 
respect  for  the  old  soldier's  son,  and  for  all  my  other  school- 
fellows who  carried  bundles  of  wood  upon  their  shoulders, 
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observing  to  myself  that  boys  of  that  sort  were  tough  and 
bony,  that  the  habit  of  climbing  trees  made  them  quick 
and  sure-footed,  and  that  they  were  particularly  heavy- 
handed.  These  considerations  led  me  to  reflect  a  good 
deal  upon  the  results  of  physical  force  I 

Not  long  after  this  unpleasantness,  as  I  used  to  to  out 
every  Thursday  and  every  Sunday  into  the  woods,  bird's- 
nesting,  with  five  or  six  of  the  raggedest  boys  in  the  place, 
my  father  loudly  objected  to  my  conduct,  crying  that  a  son 
of  a  notaire  is  not  like  a  laborer's  son ;  that  he  must  not 
lead  a  vagabond  life  with  roughs,  and  that  every  man  in 
this  world  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  family,  to 
maintain  his  position  by  respecting  himself,  if  he  wishes  to 
preserve  the  respect  of  others. 

I  listened,  and  soon  found  out  the  meaning  of  it  all.  He 
ended  by  telling  me  that  it  was  time  to  turn  to  serious 
matters,  and  that  I  was  now  to  learn  Latin  of  Monsieur  le 
Cur^  Hugues.  This  man  was  a  strong  Lorrainer  pf  middle 
height,  lean  and  big-boned,  and  with  a  very  red  face,  and 
close-cut  hair.  Ue  was  fond  of  my  father,  and  used  often 
to  come  in  the  evening  for  a  rubber.  He  became  my  in- 
Btructor  in  the  declensions,  the  conjugations,  and  the  rule 
Liher  Petri, 

Every  day  after  dinner  I  went  over  to  the  curd's  house, 
into  bis  little  back  parlor,  which  was  full  of  books,  and  the 
open  window  of  which  looked  out  upon  a  garden  shut  in 
with  high  walls,  and  full  of  pinks  and  stocks. 

**  Ah,  Jean  Paul  I  there  you  are,"  he  used  to  say :  **  sit 
down  — you  may  begin  to  repeat." 

And  whilst  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  taking 
huge  pinches  of  snufif  from  his  box  which  lay  on  the  table, 
he  would  be  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  repeating  to 
me  now  and  then  — 

««  Future :  amabo,  amabisy  amabil  —  I  shall  love,  thou  wilt 
love,  he  will  love.  Infinitive :  amare,  to  love.  Very  good, 
that  will  do.    Now  show  me  your  exercise." 

Which  he  took,  and  looked  at,  and  then  said,  — 

'*  Very  good  indeed  ;  we  shall  get  on  now.  Tou  already 
know  the  first  two  rules :  Ludovicus  Rex,  Liber  Petri, 
That's  right.  Now  we  must  take  the  next  rule,  Amo 
Deunif  and  then  the  next  after  that,  Implere  dolum  Vino,  to 
fill  the  cabk  with  wine  —  wine  in  the  ablative  —  a  very  use- 
ful rule,  as  you  will  see." 

My  belief  is  that  he  was  t&inking  of  something  else  all 
the  while. 

Then  he  would  dismiss  me :  — 

'*  You  may  go  now,  Jean  Paul,  and  don't  forget  to  present 
my  salutations  to  your  father  and  mother." 

And  away  1  went.     This  is  the  way  I  learnt  Latin. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  village  that  I  went  to 
receive  lessons  from  monsieur  le  curd,  I  ^came  a  very  dis- 
tinfEuished  person ;  the  old  women  courtesied  to  me,  and 
looked  at  me  with  respectful  tenderness;  the  report  ran 
abroad  that  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  seminary.  I  was 
saluted  and  called  *'  Monsieur  tfean  Paul."  And  even  my 
former  schoolfellows,  Grourdier  and  Dabsec,  were  impressed 
by  my  recent  accession  of  dignity. 

And  as  for  myself,  I  strutted  about,  and  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  answerable  to  the  expectations  I  supposed 
the  public  formed  of  me ;  at  home  i  put  on  fatherly  airs, 
talking  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  as  if  they  looked  to  me 
for  protection  and  indulgence.  The  notion  of  acting  a  part 
was  coming  over  me ;  surely  acting  must  be  natural  to  men 
and  women,  in  order  to  put  on  appearances  in  keeping 
with  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  public  opinion  of  others, 
and  to  judge  of  our  own  merit  through  them. 

This  had  eone  on  more  than  a  year,  and  monsieur  le 
curd  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  my  improvement,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  question  was  opened  of  sending  me  to  the 
college  of  Saarstadt,  which  conferred  bachelors'  degrees, 
with  the  help  of  which  you  may  carry  on  your  studies  fur- 
ther, and  become  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  judge,  or  a 
druggist,  or  a  functionary  in  the  state,  by  going  to  study  a 
few  years  more  at  Strasbourg  or  elsewhere. 

My  parents  now  talked  of  nothing  else ;  and  as  it  was 
my  particular  business,  I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  all  that  was  being  said  upon  this  topic,  filling  my  imagi- 


nation with  all  the  joy  and  pleasure  which  I  took  it  for 
granted  would  be  at  my  own  disposal  at  college,  all  the 
wreaths  I  should  carry  on — accordine  to  monsieur  le  curd's 
predictions  —  and  the  excellent  position  I  should  occupy  in 
the  end,  if  I  vielded  our  father's  practice  to  Jean  Jacques, 
to  take  a  higher  rank  myself. 

All  this  seemed  to  me  as  plain  and  easy  as  eating  my 
breakfast  I  had  vet  to  learn  that  others  besides  myself 
had  a  hankering  a^r  ^ood  berths ;  that  it  took  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ofstruggling  to  attain  tiiem,  during  the  whole 
of  which  there  would  have  to  be  plenty  of  bowing  and 
smiling  befoi*e  my  betters,  since  the  prizes,  instead  of  oeing 


tained  what  they  expected. 

My  father  and  mother  too  saw  only  the  best  nde  of 
everything.  Their  plans  were  settled  by  the  autumn  of 
1884,  and  from  that  time  my  mother  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  my  outfit. 

My  father,  who  was  well  posted  up  in  the  ordinances 
and  statutes  affecting  Public  Instruction,  a  copy  of  which 
he  had  bought  at  Strasbourg,  told  us,  '<  You  must  get  a 
cloth  coat  of  bleu  de  roi,  collar  and  facings  light  blue  *  a 
waistcoat  and  trousers,  ditto  ;  two  pair  of  drawers,  a  blue 
jacket  for  undress,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  six  towels,  eight 
shirts,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  twelve  pairs  of  stockings 
—  six  of  worsted  and  six  of  cotton  or  thread  —  three  night- 
caps, a  comb  and  a  hair- brush,  two  pairs  of  new  sho^ 
with  blacking,  and  blacking-brushes.  These  articles  you 
must  have,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  March  17, 1808, 
respecting  communal  colleges,  the  decrees  of  November  16, 
1811,  the  statute  of  September  28,  1814,  the  royal  ordi- 
nance of  1821,  the  circular  of  1823,"  etc.,  etc. 

He  had  studied  the  whole  thing  beforehand,  and  knew 
even  the  exact  number  of  buttons  required  for  the  uniform. 
It  was  quite  a  state  transaction,  this  dressing  of  me  accord- 
ing to  the  regulation.  The  cloth  had  to  be  sent  for  from 
Saarstadt,  as  well  as  the  lining  and  the  buttons;  and  then 
my  motiier,  knowing  that  Blaise  Rigaud,  our  village  tailor, 
had  a  very  bad  habit  of  dropping  bits  of  cloth'into  his  b^, 
had  the  whole  weighed  before  his  eyes  in  the  scales  in 
our  washhouse — buttons,  cloth,  lining,  thread,  and  all  — 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  whole  back  without  anv 
abstractions,  remnants  and  all.  I  never  saw  any  one  look 
so  sold  as  poor  Blaise  at  that  moment ;  he  hun^  his  head 
down  like  an  old  fox  caught  in  a  snare ;  he  said  nothing, 
but  no  doubt  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  cleverness  of 
women.  However,  as  work  was  scarce,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain of  good  board  in  the  house,  and  even  a  glass  of  wine 
at  dinner,  he  set  to  work  in  the  large  parlor,  beginning  bj 
taking  my  measure,  and  cutting  out  the  cloth  with  ms 
great  shears.  Then  he  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the 
table,  with  his  skein  of  thread  hanging  round  his  neck,  and 
began  to  drive  his  needle. 

The  whole  family,  great  and  small,  watched  him.  I  was 
always  close  by,  to  have  the  clothes  tried  on  as  fast  as  he 
went  on.  My  father  pursued  his  study  of  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  decrees.  ,  , 

In  a  week,  this  principal  part  of  my  outfit  bemg  nearly 
readv,  M*lmoury,  the  shoemaker,  having  also  made  me  two 

good'  pairs  of  strong  shoes  with  three  rows  of  naiU,  wid 
lie  sempstress,  a  set  of  linen  shurts,  it  was  settied  that 
my  father  should  buy  mo  a  regulation  cap  at  Monaiear 
Surloppe's,  hatter  at  Saarstadt,  since  there  was  not  a  man 
at  Richepierre  who  was  capable  of  making  me  one  afttf 
tiie  regulation  pattern  of  1823.  When  the  cloth«  had 
been  tried  on,  paid  for,  and  packed  in  the  old  ftmily 
travelling  trunk,  my  father,  my  mother,  and  monsiear  le 
curd,  the  evening  before  my  departure,  after  ">PP^ 
delivered  me  a  long  sermon,  recommending  me  to  work 
hard,  to  fulfil  all  my  religious  duties,  not  to  forget  my 
prayrrs,  and  to  write  home  at  least  twice  a  month ;  and 
the  next  day  early,  October  5,  18S4,  in  the  midrt  of  Mf 
the  village  gathered  together  to  wish  me  good  by,  mr  oW 
schoolfellows,  ragged  as  ever,  scattered  up  and  down 
amidst  the  crowd— our  old  Grisette  haraesaed  to  tbe 
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char4banc8»  my  father  and  I  seated  in  front,  and  my 
ferank  behind  me  in  the  Btraw — the  whip  began  to  crack, 
•nd  we  prepared  for  our  start. 

My  mother  was  crying  ;  my  little  brothers  and  sisters 
were  stretching  out  their  arms  to  me;  our  old  servant 
Babeld,  who  had  nursed  me  when  a  baby,  was  running 
after  me  with*  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  I  was  thinkinz 
how  extraordinary  were  all  these  demonstrations  of  grie^ 
MM  I  was  going  away  for  my  own  good. 

From  Richepierre  to  Saarstadt  is  a  journey  of  four 
leagues,  througn  the  woods.  On  the  way,  here  you  see  a 
pond,  there  a  saw-pit ;  now  a  forest-house  half  hidden  with 
rocks  and  fir-trees,  then  it  is  a  woodman  returning  home 
with  his  axe  over  his  shoulder,  or  a  Jewish  cattle-dealer 
bringing  his  cow  home  from  the  fair.  The  people  stand 
by  the  road-side  to  see  you  pass,  and  salute  you  with  a 
loud  good  morning.  Up  there  in  the  mountain  country, 
tlie  people  alwavs  speak  when  they  me->t ;  and  such  meet- 
ings are  few  and  far  between. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  dead  leaves  are  already 
covering  the  ground,  the  cattle  are  silently  roaming  through 
the  valleys,  and  this  loneliness  and  stillness  cause  a  feeling 
of  melancholy. 

My  father  did  not  speak.  At  times  he  gave  the  horse 
a  touch  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  and  we  quickened  our 
pace. 

Aboat  eleven  we  reached  the  high  level  of  Hesse,  and 
the  town,  with  its  ancient  ramparts,  its  old  decaying 
towers,  its  church,  and  its  houses  of  red  sandstone,  came 
In  sight,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarre. 
In  twenty  minutes  we  were  entering  in  at  the  Vosp;es 
sate.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  the  old  moat,  now 
divided  into  gardens,  and  the  guard-house  passing  rapidly 
by  me.  Our  coach  dived  in  under  the  gloomy  gateway, 
the  horse-hoofs  clattered  upon  the  pavement,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  notice  the  small  low  houses,  but  neat  and  in 
even  lines,  when  our  char- k -bancs  stopped  in  a  large 
square,  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  TAbondance,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  other  conveyances  —  diligences, 
market-carts,  travelling  carriages — crowding  the  archway, 
and  trunks  piled  up  against  the  walls. 

(To  be  eontinund.^ 
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BY    SAMUEL    WHITE    BAKER,    PACHA    AND     MA.T0R-ORN- 
BBAL  OP   THE   OTTOMAN   EMPIRE. 

I  PERL  it  is  somewhat  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  any 
femarks  on  military  matters,  not  having  had  the  profes- 
sional education  of  a  military  man ;  but  the  honor  has  been 
thrust  upon  me,  and  I  appear  here  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  military  art  as  a  profes- 
sion it  may  appear  a  liQ:ht  matter  to  engage  in  war  against 
saTiii^  who  are  armed  with  the  rude  weapons  of  barba- 
rism and  are  furnished  with  fire-arms  of  the  worst  possible 
construction.  An  officer  who  has  been  educated  in  the 
roles  that  guide  the  movements  of  European  troops  might 
rMard  with  contempt  an  enemy  wholly  without  education, 
and  whose  forces,  although  numerous,  are  apparently  de- 
void of  organization,  and  resemble  at  the  first  glance  the 
uncertain  surging  of  a  mob.  There  cannot  be,  in  my  opin- 
ioOt  a  neater  error  made  by  any  commander  than  to  re- 
Mrd  with  contempt  his  enemy,  savage  though  he  may  be. 
It  is  true  that  in  an  open  country  a  handful  of  disciplined 
troops  is  superior  to  a  host  of  armed  savages ;  but  it  mu8t 
.also  M  remembered  that  the  natives  of  a  oarbarous  coun- 
try possess  many  advantages  which  in  some  measure  com- 
pensate them  for  their  inferiority  of  weapons  and  their 
uek  of  military  education. 

nie  Afiicsn  savas^e  possesses,  in  the  first  place,  a  thor- 
oagh  knowledge  of  his  own  country ;  from  his  childhood 
henas run  naked  among  the  tangled  foresrs  and  gigantic 
grasses,  through  which  he  can  move  with  the  ease  and  al- 
■Bost  the  celerity  of  a  wild  beast.  Like  the  animals  of  the 
forest  he  seeks  cover  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  and 


the  jungle,  which  to  troops  in  uniform  is  almost  impenetra- 
ble, is  to  the  native  warrior  a  retreat  that  shields  him  from 
all  dangers.  Thus  when  the  African  is  opposed  to  disci- 
plined forces,  he  invariably  relies  upon  the  security  which 
IS  offered  to  him  by  the  difficulties  of  his  own  country. 
His  tactics  of  attack  and  sudden  retreat  to  thick  covert  are 
exceedingly  annoying  to  European  troops.  There  is  sel- 
dom a  chance  of  forcing  him  to  fight  in  the  open  field,  and 
his  loss  being  therefore  comparatively  light,  he  is  always 
ready  to  renew  his  attack  upon  the  first  opportunity.  Al- 
though no  soldier  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  native  is  a  warrior.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  has  been  in  constant  practice  with 
the  lance  and  bow  and  arrow.  His  barbed  arrows,  fre- 
quently poisoned,  do  fatal  service  at  a  distance  of  120 
yards,  and  his  lance  is  thrown  with  great  force  and  precis- 
ion up  to  40  yards,  and  will  fall  into  a  body  of  men  at  60 
yards'  distance.  The  common  musket  becomes  formidable 
when  slugs  are  used ;  and  although  all  these  savage  weap- 
ons appear  ridiculous  when  compared  with  our  modern  in- 
ventions, it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  in  close  fighting 
in  the  bush  and  grass  jungles  these  native  savages  should 
not  be  regarded  with  contempt. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  with  but  few  exceptions, 
that  all  native  warfare  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
surprise  allied  with  treachery.  They  will  employ  false 
guides  and  interpreters,  who,  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  European  enemy,  will  lead  the  troops  into  ambus- 
cades. The  natives  will  spy  out  the  movements  of  the 
troops  from  the  tops  of  trees,  in  which  their  dark  bodies 
are  obscured.  If  laxity  of  discipline  prevail,  the  stragglers 
will  bo  cut  off  and  attacks  made  on  the  flank  and  rear. 
The  favorite  method  of  attack  is  during  the  night,  when 
darkness  reduces  the  danger  from  fire-arms.  On  such  oc- 
casions  the  natives  generally  halt  in  a  forest  or  in  the 
grass,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  camp  they  propose  to  at- 
tack. Scouts  are  sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  senlries  posted  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  The 
scouts,  perfectly  naked,  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  knees 
until  (darkness  permits  them  to  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sentries.  They  then  advance  flat  upon  their 
bellies,  and  finally  retreat  with  their  information  to  the 
main  body  in  the  rear. 

According  to  circumstances,  the  attacking  force  now  ap- 
.  preaches  u[>on  their  hands  and  knees ;  they  then  suddenly 
spring  upon  the  sentries,  and  with  wild  yells  rush  upon  the 
camp.  This  attack  will  be  extremely  dangerous  unless 
provided  against ;  and  in  this  manner  they  have  frequently 
surprised  and  massacred  large  parties.  An  officer  com- 
manding European  troops  should  always  guard  against 
two  dangers  —  treachery  and  surprise.  The  strictest  dis- 
cipline should  be  exercised,  and  ^reat  care  taken  with  re- 
gard to  sentries  and  patrolling.  On  no  account  should  na- 
tives, even  though  friendly,  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
camp  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  their  weapona  should 
be  lefl  outdide  in  charge  of  the  sentry.  A  favorite  mode  of 
attack  is  to  enter  the  camp  armed,  and  when  a  sufficient 
force  is  collected,  at  a  certain  signal  to  rush  upon  the  un- 
suspectinsc  troops.  I  have  known  whole  parties  of  slave- 
traders  killed  in  this  way. 

From  this  short  description  of  the  tactics  of  the  Afri- 
cans, it  will  be  easily  understood  that  bush-fighting  must  at 
all  times  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  regular  troops.  They 
will  be  harassed  by  the  fatigue  of  marching,  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and  by  night  attacks;  men  will  be  killed  and 
wounded  by  ambushes,  and  there  will  not  be  even  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  fair  stand-up  fight  in  the  open  field  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  troops.  From  an  experience  of  some 
years,  I  found  the  best  plan  of  carrying  on  a  natiye  war 
was  to  combine  native  tactics  with  the  general  movements 
of  European  troops.  Natives  never  expect  an  attack  to  be 
made  ufion  them  on  their  own  principles.  Ambuscades 
may  be  met  with  ambuscades,  the  native  camp  may  be  car- 
ried by  a  night  attack,  and  arrangements  may  be  made  to 
conceal  parties  of  men  in  a  long  Tine  with  short  intervals 
throughout  the  grass,  so  that  the  wily  natives  will  inevita- 
bly fiul  into  the  snare. 
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In  commencing  an  African  war  the  first  consideration  is 
the  outfit  and  arms  best  adapted  for  bush-fi^irhting.  Wi^ 
few  exceptions  long-range  rifles  will  have  but  very  little 
practice,  as  the  enemy  will  seldom  show  in  the  open.  I 
would  arm  only  one  company  in  each  regiment  with  rifles. 
The  remaining  companies  should  carry  single- barrel, 
breech-loader,  smoothbores  of  No.  10  calibre.  The  car- 
tridge should  be  long  enough  to  contain  a  charge  of  6 
drachms  of  powder,  with  one  No.  1 6  spherical  bullet,  and 
24  mould  shot  of  the  size  known  as  S.  S.  6.  A  short 
sword-bayonet,  or  broad-bladed  knife,  twelve  inches  in 
length  of  blade,  should  be  fixed  upon  this  gun  as  upon  the 
Government  rifles.  This  knife  should  be  strong  and  sharp, 
bat  without  the  crossguard,  which  will  be  an  unnecessary 
weieht.  Such  knives  will  be  invaluable  in  camping  out, 
aji  they  might  be  used,  if  necessary,  for  clearing  grass,  cut- 
ting poles  for  huts,  etc.  Guns  of  the  description  named 
will  be  far  preferable  to  rifles  when  fighting  in  the  bush  or 
grass  jungle.  The  No.  16  bullet  will  travel  a  long  range, 
whilst  the  mould  shot  will  be  effective  at  150  yards,  and 
will  sweep  the  enemy  out  of  the  cover.  One  volley  from  a 
companv  will  throw  2200  shot  and  bullet,  and  this  will  be 
irresistible  when  delivered  into  a  mass  of  men.  Should  the 
regiment  break  cover  and  advance  upon  open  ground,  a 
rifle  company  will  be  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  whilst 
another  company  of  rifles  will  protect  the  rear. 

Rockets,  I  have  found,  are  especially  valuable,  particu- 
larly those  known  as  Hale's  3- pounders,  which  really 
weigh  5  lbs.  In  bush-fighting  the  object  of  the  rocket 
should  be  to  try  the  jungle  before  the  troops  advance.  The 
forest  or  bush  may  conceal  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  who 
will  rush  upon  the  troops  when  passing  in  single  file,  or 
may  attack  them  on  the  flank  or  the  rear ;  but  a  few  rock- 
ets fired  into  the  bush  at  a  low  angle,'  so  as  to  ricochet,  and 
a  few  others  fired  at  a  long  range,  so  as  to  explode  either 
amongst  or  in  the  rear  of  Uie  enemy,  will  disperse  them. 

A  common  practice  is  to  surround  troops  with  fire  when 
marching  in  high  and  dry  grass  in  summer.  This  is  ex- 
ceed inglv  dangerous  should  the  wind  be  high,  as  the 
flame  will  travel  six  miles  an  hour.  There  is  no  greater 
exaggeration  than  on  the  subject  of  the  speed  at  which 
fire  will  travel.  Pictures  will  be  found  in  Catlin's  works 
and  elsewhere  of  animals  travelling  at  full  speed  to  avoid 
the  fire  which  is  overtaking  them.  I  have  walked  before 
the  fire  when  there  has  been  a  very  high  wind,  and  I  hav« 
never  seen  the  fire  travel  at  a  greater  speed  than  six  miles 
an  hour.  Therefore,  if  troops  should  be  surrounded  by 
^T^^  instead  of  losing  presence  of  mind,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  clear  the  grass  for  a  few  paces  in  front 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  advance.  Should  the  grass  be  dry 
enough  to  burn,  on  no  pretence  should  troops  be  allowed 
to  enter  it  until  it  has  been  cleared  by  rockets  ;  or,  should 
an  enemy  be  in  the  grass,  it  should  be  fired  by  rockets  far 
to  windward  of  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  grass 
In  the  Ashantee  countv  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  in 
the  centre  of  Africa ;  but,  if  so,  this  must  be  recollected  by 
whoever  happens  to  be  in  command.  There  had  been  a 
massacre,  a  very  short  time  before  I  arrived  at  Fatiko,  of 
every  individual  of  a  slave-traders'  party  when  marching 
through  the  grass.  The  natives  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and 
attacked  the  parties  from  ambush,  and  out  of  103  men 
not  one  escaped. 

Whilst  attaching  extreme  importance  to  Hale's  rockets, 
I  cannot  but  express  astonishment  that  the  "  three-pound  " 
rocket  should  be  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  absence 
of  explosive  qualities.  The  rocket,  weighing  5  pounds  (the 
so-called  3-pounder),  should  be  carried  beneath  the  straps 
of  a  soldier's  knapsack  on  the  march.  It  is  invaluable  when 
troops  are  making  a  night  attack,  when  it  is  most  weari- 
aome  to  employ  native  carriers,  and  very  uncertain,  as  they 
might  run  away  in  the  dark.  This  rocket  should  explode 
with  a  bursting  charge  of  at  least  1  oz.  of  strong  powder, 
and  upon  bursting  it  should  scatter  inextinguishaole  fire- 
balls that  will  continue  burning  for  at  least  one  minute. 
This  would  produce  the  ne  plus  ultra  for  bush* fighting,  for 
two  or  three  rockets  will  snmce  to  shell  out  a  stockade.  I 
have  used  Hale's  rockets  throughout  the  Barre  war,  and 


in  no  single  instance  have  they  ignited  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  rapidity  of  their  speed  did  not  afibrd  suflicient  time 
for  ienition.  This  imporUnt  defect  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  the  application  of  the  explosive  system  pro* 
poaed. 

Field  guns  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  bush,  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  transport ;  and  explosive  rockets  will  be 
much  more  serviceable.  The  only  use  of  guns  will  be  for  the 
defence  of  stations.  I  had  ten  guns  on  my  late  expedition, 
with  bronze  barrels,  weighine  230  pounds,  but  having  na 
means  of  transport  I  found  tnem  simply  a  useless  incum- 
brance in  marcning,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  leads 
me  to  condemn  them  as  useless  for  actual  bush- marching 
in  Africa.  The  arms  required  are  explosive  rockets,  power- 
ful breech-loading  smoothbores,  with  a  bullet  together  with 
buckshot  for  bush-fighting,  and  rifles  for  long  ranges 

£very  man  should  also  carry  on  the  top  of  his  knapsack^ 
under  the  straps,  a  light  but  strong  axe  of  rather^  sofi 
steel,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  sharpened  on  stone  or  with  a 
file.  Hard-tempered  steel  will  chip  upon  the  hard  wood 
of  tropical  countries.  The  success  of  an  expedition  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  health  of  the  troopa. 
Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  troops  as  tne 
possession  of  a  little  axe  by  which  the  men  could  cut  wood 
for  huta.  It  is  advisable  also  to  finish  as  far  as  possible 
each  day's  journey  in  one  march.  In  an  enemy's  coun- 
try not  only  have  the  men  to  build  huts,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  camp  by  a  strong  fence  of  thorns, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  stormed  bv  a  sudden  rush  in  the 
night.  This  entails  great  daily  labor,  and  cannot  be  easily 
accomplished  without  the  necessary  tools.  The  axe  will 
thus  come  into  play,  and  the  sword-bayonets  will  be  moat 
useful  for  clearing  high  grass  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camp  which  might  otherwise  harbor  the  enemy.    The 

Sass  will  furnish  roofing  for  huts  and  bedding  for  the  men. 
y  black  soldiers*  kit  consisted  of  a  scarlet  flannel  shirt, 
white  Zouave  trousers,  gaiters,  and  sandals,  with  a  good 
blanket  for  the  night.  No  tents  were  carried  on  the  march 
except  my  own,  which  I  soon  abandoned.  I  strongly 
recommend  light  marching  order  of  this  kind,  from  the 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  trouble  and  delay  of 
packing  heavy  baggage  when  starting  before  daybreak. 

In  every  bush  country  silence  must  be  most  rigidly  en- 
forced in  time  of  war,  and  the  multiplicity  of  baggage  i» 
certain  to  occasion  noise  and  chattering  among  the  camera, 
which  may  alarm  the  enemy  when  secrecy  is  indispensable 
to  success.  Secrecy  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  the 
first  elements  of  success  in  bush  warfare,  and  In  these 

aualitiea  unfortunately  the  African  nativca  excel.  It  is 
lerefore  neceasary  to  employ  spies,  and  to  keep  in  pay^ 
if  possible,  some  of  those  discontented  spirits  who  are  to 
be  found  in  every  country,  and  who,  having  quarrelled 
with  their  own  people,  are  eager  to  turn  against  them. 
They  must  keep  the  commanding  officer,  and  him  only^  in- 
formed of  the  movements  and  intentiona  of  the  enemy. 
These  people  are  so  treacherous  and  clever  that  they 
would  engage  as  spies,  but  only  to  spy  those  who  engaged 
them. 

When  the  Khedive's  expedition  reached  Gondokoro  it 
comprised  a  military  force  of  1200  men.  The  troops  were 
occupied  in  building  a  station  and  erecting  maeazinea  for 
the  vast  amount  of  stores  when  the  Barre  war  broke  out. 
This  tribe  had  been  incited  by  the  slave-hunters  to  resist 
the  expedition.  The  population,  which  was  very  warlike, 
numbered  about  1.500,000,  and  they  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  a  neighboring  tribe,  with  which  they  had 
lately  been  at  war,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  joint 
attack  upon  the  station,  the  only  protection  for  which  yet 
exuting  was  a  slight  fence  of  thorns.  Out  of  two  regime^ta 
I  formed  a  perfect  corps  (Telitej  amongst  whom,  by  the 
force  of  example  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  code  of 
honor,  I  produced  an  admirable  espril  de  corpn.  This  little 
band  of  lortyeight,  which  I  called  "  The  Forty  Thieves,'* 
was  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  and  with  them  I  held  a 
separate  station  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  main  station 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  attack  was  made' 
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Upon  the  chief  station.  The  sentries  had  challenged  and 
liad  fired  at  the  sneaking  scouts,  and  the  natives  then  used 
all  their  tactics  to  de  'eive  the  troops.  At  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  their  drums  and  horns  were  sounded  ;  in 
the  mean  time  their  main  body  was  still  advai  cinj^  stealthily 
In  the  darkness,  until  suddenly  they  made  a  rush  u|>on.the 
station.  Under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  {i^arrison  they  were 
repulsed ;  but  this  attack  was  the  signal  for'  general 
hostilities  throughout  the  country.  1  arranged  strong 
parties  of  patrols  —  nevertheless  every  night  was  disturbed 
Djr  the  firing  of  the  sentries  upon  the  enemy's  scouts.  1 
entrenched  the  camp  at  headquarters,  and  constructed  a 
fort  at  my  own  private  station,  with  ditches  and  earth- 
works. I  determned  to  put  a  stop  to  the  night  attacks. 
I  posted  small  parties  of  five  men  each  evening  under 
cover  of  the  white  anthills,  or  any  other  cover  that  could 
be  found.  In  this  manner  I  guarded  every  approach  to 
the  station  ouUtide  the  beat  of  the  patrols  where  the  enemy 
would  never  expect  a  guard.  For  this  night  work  I  sub- 
stituted for  the  Sniders,  muskets  with  eight  buckshot 
rammed  down  above  the  bullet.  Nothing  could  be  more 
successful.  Toe  natives  came  unawares  upon  the  guards, 
who  were  thus  concealed,  and,  as  the  positions  were 
cshang^d  every  night,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  advance 
without  being  entrappi'd.  Several  of  the  natives  were 
shot ;  one  was  captured  and  hanged  on  a  tree  on  the 
following  morning  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  one  native  dared  to  disturb  the  camp. 

Finally  I  started  with  450  men,  and  passing  through  the 
Barre  dittrict  into  the  open  country  there  was  some  sharp 
work  for  the  Sniders  for  a  few  days,  aft<>r  which  the  natives 
took  to  the  mountains  and  forests.  Hence  1  determined 
to  go  to  explore  not  only  the  open  country,  but  the  bush 
to  which  tne  enemy  had  retreated  with  their  cattle  and 
snppliei.  This,  although  very  dense  in  some  places, 
would  usually  allow  the  advance  of  skirmishing  parties.  I 
would  suggest  that  an  advance  through  the  bush  should 
always  be  conducted  by  three  lines  of  skirmishers,  each 
distaut  from  the  other  about  twenty  yards.  The  skir- 
mishers forming  the  first  line  should  be  only  a  man's  length 
apart;  the  rear  rank  will  form  a  protection,  whilst  the 
second  line  can  if  necessary  face  about  and  support  either 
the  front  or  the  rear  rank,  whichever  happens  to  be 
attacked.  In  this  way  I  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
whom  I  had  to  encounter  from  their  hiding-places,  and  I 
captured  their  cuttle  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  men  dur- 
ing a  month's  campaign. 

Upon  returning  to  headquarters  I  found  it  necessary  to 
eommence  operations  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile. 
I  had  brought  twenty-one  Arab  horses  from  Cairo ;  and 
I  would  remark  that  wlierever  the  country  would  admit  of 
earalry  operations  they  should  be  always  employed  again:tt 
•arages.  In  the  portions  of  Africa  which  i  have  vi>ited, 
Um  natives  have  an  extraordinary  feir  of  horses,  which, 
to  them,  are  strange  and  dangerous  animals.  I  have  fre- 
quently charged  with  lour  or  five  horses,  and  once  with 
only  three,  and  have  dispersed  large  numbers  of  natives 
and  captured  their  cattle.  Horses  are  invaluable,  and 
when  used  up  by  hard  work  or  sickness  will  more  than 
hare  earned  their  cost.  The  Barre  campaign  had  so  far 
r^sed  the  prestige  of  the  Snider  company  that  their  very 
appearance  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  was  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  enemy.  My  force  had  been  reduced  by 
the  return  to  Khartoum  of  600  men  and  officers.  These 
people  were  dis4:ontented,  as  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
t.  €.,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traue,  was  hateful  to  them ; 
many  of  the  men  were  also  suffering  from  severely  ulcer- 
ated legs.  Many  of  the  black  troops  who  remained  had 
served  with  Marshal  Bazaine  in  Mexico,  and  were  far 
Superior  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers. 

The  Terjr  sight  of  a  red  shirt,  that  being  the  garment 
worn  Inr  the  Snider  company,  being  sufficient  to  dismay 
the  nathresi  I  dressed  all  my  troops  in  the  same  way.  I 
poshed  on  towards  the  equator,  intending  to  purge  the 
ne«  territory  of  the  slave  hunters,  who  numbered  about 
1100  men,  and  who  were  mostly  Arabs  of  the  Soudan. 
Fhere  were  also  many  black  soldiers  who  had  deserted 


from  the  Government  in  Khartoum,  and  had  settled  in  the 
employ  of  a  firm  entitled  Agad  and  Co.,  which  alone  em- 
ployed 2500  slave-hunters  in  Central  Africa.  These  1100 
men  were  armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  double-barrelled 
guns,  and  were  officered  in  imitation  of  the  regular  troops. 
They  had  endeavored  to  excite  the  natives  against  the 
Government,  though  in  some  cases  unsuccessfully,  through- 
out the  Upper  Nile  countries. 

Arrived  at  the  extreme  limits  of  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  cataracts,  in  N.  lat.  4^  38^  I  found 
it  impossible  to  make  friends  with  the  natives.  1  there- 
fore left. the  ships  with  150  men  in  charge  of  them,  and 
started  with  100  men  for  the  country  of  the  Loboic,  there 
to  hire  transport  and  carriers  to  bring  up  the  ba«rgage  from 
Gondokoro.  From  that  point  the  whole  of  the  expedition 
for  the  annexation  of  Central  Africa  and  the  suppression 
of  slavery  numbered  only  212  picked  men.  For  four  days 
1  marched  with  the  100  men  whom  I  took  with  me  through 
the  L  jbore  country  without  a  shot  being  fired ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  a  general  attack  had  been  made  upon  the 
vessels,  the  Egyptian  officer  in  command  having  of  course 
neglected  all  the  orders  that  were  given  him,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  severe  contest  resultins  from  disgraceful  mis- 
management that  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

My  journey  from  Lobore  to  Faiiko  (N.  lat.  8°  1'),  and 
thence  to  Masindi  (N.  lat.  1°  45'),  the  capital  of  Unyoro  — 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  all  my  men  and  to 
bring  up  the  garrison  and  slaughter  them  on  the  way  —  I 
have  described  elsewhere. 

From  Masindi  I  travelled,  accompanied  by  Lady  Baker 
on  foot,  with  my  little  force  for  seven  days,  during  the 
whole  of  which  there  was  almost  incessant  fighting  with 
the  ambushed  enemy,  in  frightful  jungles  of  grass  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  dense  forests.  By  the 
greatest  care  during  the  march,  and' by  the  strict  discipline 
of  my  little  force  of  only  100  men,  I  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  enemy  upon  every  occasion  without  any  great  loss  on 
my  side. 

I  formed  an  alliance  with  llionga,  a  cousin  and  enemy 
of  the  late  King,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government.  1  then  returned  to  Fatiko,  ninety- 
tl)ree  miles  distant  from  the  new  stockade  I  had  formed 
in  Utonga*s  country,  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  gar- 
rison, whom,  furtuuately,  I  found  all  safe.  •  Here  a  final 
attack  was  made  upon  the  expedition  by  the  slave-hunters, 
Vho,  however,  were  utterly  routed  with  greit  loss,  and 
from  that  time  the  whole  of  the  natives  continued  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  to  help  the  expedition,  and  slavery 
was  entirely  suppressed.  The  whole  country  was  peace- 
ful an<l  prosperous  when  I  lefl,  and  I  established  a  corn 
tax  with  the  greatest  success  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
soldiers. 

In  giving  this  somewhat  imperfect  description  of  a  few 
incidents  out  of  the  many  that  have  happened  during  the 
late  expedition,  I  do  it  without  the  slightest  presumption, 
trusting  that  out  of  so  much  dehrii  of  matter  the  military 
profession  may  perhaps  find  one  or  two  grains  worthy  of 
collecting. 


NOTE  RELATING    TO    THE  STORY   OF  "THE 
MISSING  BILLS:  AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY."! 

Having  found  ourselves  quite  unable  to  send  a  separate 
reply  to  every  correspondent  who  has  desired  further  in- 
formation concerning  this  story,  we  subjoin,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  generally,  the  substance  of  such  replies  as 
we  would  have  desired  to  send.  Our  numerous  corre- 
spondents on  this  subject  may,  we  think,  be  separated  into 
three  divisions :  1.  Those  who  are  satisfied  that  there 
was  nothing  supernatural  in  the  occurrences  at  all,  and 
who  rather  reproach  us  for  publishing  the  case  without  a 
protest  against  its  being  credible  as  narrated.  2.  Those 
who  would  like  to  have  more  particulars  concerning  the 
apparitions ;  some,  apparently  in  a  sceptical  spirit,  desir- 

1  Reprinted  from  Blackwood^s  M'tgazitu  in  Etcrt  Satukdjit,  Norembwr 
29,  1878. 
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ing  to  institute  a  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  while 
others  are  manifestly  anxious  for  minor  details  of  a  matter 
in  which  they  feel  deep  interest.  8.  Those  who.  entirely 
accepting  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  desire  us  to  say 
whether  such  and  such  a  point  may  not  have  been  inad- 
vertently omitted,  as  that  point  alone  is  wanting  to  bring 
the  story  into  harmony  with  what  happened  to  t^^eir  grand- 
mothers or  other  members  of  their  families. 

To  the  first  class,  who  contend  that  if  Mr.  Lathom  had 
not  dreamed  a  dream  there  would  have  been  no  pother 
about  the  matter,  and  who  desire  us  to  say  honestly 
whether  it  isn't  certain  that  the  young  man  bad  a  dream, 
—  perhaps  remarkable,  but  still  simply  a  dream,  —  we  can 
only  reply  that  Mr.  Lathom  himselt,  who  is  certainly  the 
best  evidence  on  this  point,  would  never  for  a  moment 
allow  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  dream.  He  was 
oflen  enough  asked,  it  seems,  by  those  whom  he  allowed  to 

auestion  him  on  the  subject,  whether  he  could  be  certain 
lat  he  was  awake,  and  his  replies  were  always  distinctly 
in  the  affirmative.  This,  we  know,  will  hardly  satisfy 
some  people,  who  would  deny  other  people  senses  at  all, 
when  those  senses  presume  to  reveal  anything  which  is  at 
variance  with  certain  crotchets.  The  objections  are  a 
complete  justification  of  the  silence  which  Mr.  Lathom  and 
Mr.  n  addington  agreed  to  maintain  immediately  after  the 
events. 

The  second  divifeion  appear  to  forget  that  there  no  longer 
exist  means  of  probing  the  testimony,  except  so  far  as 
some  of  the  questions  now  asked  were  anticipated  in  family 
conversations.  We  can't  say  how  far  Mr.  Lathom  may 
have  kicked  the  packet  along  the  floor,  or  whether  he  may 
not  have  first  encountered  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  his  visitant  vanished.  We  don't  know  what  he 
had  for  supper,  or  whether  ho  supped  at  all.  He  certainly 
did  not  chew  opium  in  his  later  days,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  be  ever  did  so :  correspondents  who  speak  of 
this  **  well-known  Eastern  practice  ''  should  consider  that 
the  habits  of  Australia  and  of  China  are  very  dissimilar, 
although  both  countries  are  in  the  East.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bills  so  mysteriously 
discovered,  aitcr  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days, 
turned  to  tinder  or  rags ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Lathom,  as  be 
grew  old  and  rich,  expressed  not  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion that  he  had  received  an  uncanny  loan,  repayment  of 
which  was  likely  to  be  exacted :  on  the  contrary,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  grave  as  the  only  bed  where  he  could  be  at 
rest  —  the  only  place  where  he  could  lay  down  an  intoler- 
.able  burden  of  care.  The  belief  of  his  relatives  is,  that 
he  did  not  at  all  in  his  mind  connect  Probity  Burdon  with 
the  spectre  until  months  after  its  appearance.  No  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  figure  not  looking  towards  Robert, 
nor  for  its  bearing  a  lamp,  which  our  correspondents  are 
probably  right  in  supposing  that  it  might  have  dispensed 
with,  it  having,  no  doubt,  other  means  of  seeing  its  way. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  seize  the  mysterious  lady,  no 
thought  of  clasping  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  which  caused 
her  to  vanish:  we  have  not  the  least  authority  for  saying 
that  she  would  have  remained  and  spoken  if  she  had  been 
more  delicately  dealt  with,  and  if  profane  language  had 
not  been  used.  Mr.  Lathom  was  brought  up  sharply  by 
his  nose  coming  into  contact  with  the  wall,  or  something 
that  stood  against  the  wall,  and  too  disconcerted  to  say  ex- 
actly how  things  happened  about  that  minute.  The  Jew 
cannot  possibly  be  alive  now,  unless  he  writes  wandering 
before  his  name.  Whether  he  let  fall  his  mantle  on  any 
one  who  could  throw  light  on  the  strange  story,  our  con- 
tributor does  not  know.  It  is  not  known  who  received  the 
rent  for  the  Jew's  house  afler  Lathom  left  it,  which  he  did 
soon  after  he  heard  of  Probity's  death  :  it  has  long  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  railway  runs  over  the  site. 

Replying  to  inquirers  oi  the  third  kind,  we  say,  once  for 
all,  that  no  agent  of  ours  has  been  grubbing  in  the  muni- 
ment-room of  any  family,  old  or  new.  If  the  writer  of  any 
particular  letter  insinuating  a  charge  of  this  kind  could 
but  see  the  letters  of  oth^  writers,  he  would  be  convinced 
that  there  is  oftentimes  a  strong  likeness  between  ghostly 
legends,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  able  to  tell  one 


without  pirating  from  his  archives.  The  gentleman  whose 
great-aunt  followed  a  ehost  into  the  woods,  and  came  back 
with  her  shoes  and  dress  smeared  with  red  clay,  which 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  whereabouts  of  one  of  the 
richest  iron-mines  in  the  country,  has  had  no  wrong  done 
him.  And  we  do  not  admit  even  resemblance  to  our  story 
in  the  case  where  a  gentleman  was  commanded  by  an  ap- 
parition to  marry  a  supposed  poor  girl,  who  turned  out 
afterwards  to  be  a  great  heiress.  Dr.  Smollett  is  more 
likely  to  have  invaded  the  secrets  of  this  last  family  than 
ourselves,  for  he  does  distinctly  make  an  apparition  order 
Commodore  Trunnion  to  *'  turn  out  and  be  spliced,  or  lie 

still  and  be ; "  on  which  occasion  it  was  the  spirit^ 

and  not  the  ghost-seer,  that  was  a  little  forcible  in  the 
mode  of  expression.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there 
was  no  peculiar  odor  in  the  apartment,  no  noise  as  of  wav- 
ing wings,  and  the  ghost  did  not  raise  its  arm  with  a  warn- 
ing gesture  before  aisappearine.  So  far  was  Lathom  from 
feeling  horror  or  even  a  shudder,  tliat  he  distinctly  noted 
how  much  more  calmly  he  bore  the  sight  than  be  thought 
possible.  In  short,  not  one  of  the  additional  incidents 
suggested  to  us  belongs  to  our  story. 

And  here  our  notice  might  end,  were  it  not  that  from 
among  the  stories  sent  us  as  resembling  ours,  we  have  been 
so  much  struck  with  three,  that  we  think  our  readers  also 
might  like  to  know  the  outlines  of  them. 

The  first  occurred  about  twenty  years  since  to  an  ofiScer 
of  the  army,  who  is  still  alive.  Ue  had  arrived  at  a  station 
on  the  South  American  continent,  and  taken  possession  of 
a  one-storied  house,  his  ofiicial  residence.  Soon  he  found 
it  to  be  a  subject  partly  of  perplexity,  and  partly  of  jesting 
at  the  mess,  that  the  last  occupant  (indeed  we  believe  sev- 
eral former  occupants)  of  the  house  had  been  troubled  by 
the  visits  of  an  apparition,  supposed  to  be  a  young  lady 
who  died  there  many  years  belbre.  Of  course  he  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  pleasure  that  was  in  store  for  him  ;  but 
the  prospect  did  not  alarm  him  much ;  and  as  time  wore 
on,  and  he  remained  unmolested,  he  was  very  indififerent 
about  the  matter,  and  had  a  cheerful  answer  to  make  al- 
ways to  them  who  bantered  him  about  the  ghost.  So  far, 
good  ;  but  his  tribulation  was  coming.  He  retired  to  rest 
one  night  in  the  rainy  season,  as  serene  as  ever,  and  sank 
ofif  to  sleep  as  a  young  fellow  with  a  clear  conscience  would 
do.  But  a  tropical  rain  descending  on  the  shingles  of  hia 
roof  rudely  disturbed  his  slumber.  He  woke  up,  heard 
the  rain,  wished  it  at  —  well,  perhaps  at  Jericho,  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  drought  in  the  Holy  Land  at  that  time 
—  and  turned  over  with  the  resolve  of  going  to  sleep  again 
in  spite  of  the  deluge  and  its  din.  But  as  he  formed  this 
resolution,  he  was  aware  of  a  gentle  light  in  the  chamber, 
and,  looking  forth  from  his  bed,  he  saw,  much  as  Mr. 
Lathom  did,  a  female  figure,  shrouded  and  bearing  a  lamp, 
passing  across  the  room.  For  a  second  or  two  he  lay  as- 
tonished ;  then,  as  the  legend  of  the  house  occurred  to 

him,  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  exclaiming  " 's  ghost  by 

."    The  figure  eluded  him,  and  the  light  disappeare<L 

He  felt  his  way  back  to  bed  and  calmly  slept  again  ;  at 
which  he  was  much  surprised,  as  he  never  thoueht  himself 
able  to  bear  such  a  sight  without  being  strongly  afiected 
by  it.  Tike  thing  told  upon  him  afterwards,  diough,  and 
he  had  to  get  leave  of  absence  and  make  a  short  excursion 
to  get  rid  of  the  effects. 

The  second  narrative  we  shall  give  entire,  exactly  as  it 
eached  us  : — 

Thurlebtonk  Rectory,  Kingsbridgr,  > 
Devonshire,  XAth  November,  1878.) 

To  the  Editor  of  Blackwood^ s  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir,  '—  A  friend  of  mine  has  just  sent  me  thia 
month's  number  of  your  magazine,  —  and  yesterday  I  read 
in  it  an  interesting  little  story  called  '*  The  Missing  Bills : 
an  Unsolved  Mystery."  Had  it  not  been  prefaced  by 
an  assurance  of  its  truth,  and  a  hint  that  what  sometimes 
seems  supernatural  may  not  be  so,  I  should  have  passed  it 
over  as  a  pleasing  fiction;  but  while  awake  during  the 
dark  hours  of  this  morning,  recalling  it  to  my  mind,  its 
circumstances  seemed  rather  to  bring  the  story  within  the 
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bounds  of  solution,  —  at  all  events,  of  possibility, — ex- 
traordinary as  they  were. 

An  honest  and  industrions  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
•argeon,  who  in  former  days  had  conferred  a  great  obliga- 
tion on  a  Jew,  had  the  loan  of  that  Jew*s  house  for  a 
period,  accompanied  with  a  promise  that  he  would  cer- 
Uinly  repay  the  obligation  he  had  received  —  in  some  wav. 
The  young  man,  in  course  of  business,  became  involved  in 
great  difficulties,  and  applied  to  a  friend  in  Australia, 
whose  daughter  he  was  probably  to  marry,  for  some  money, 
which,  if  it  arrived  in  time,  would  save  him  from  bank- 
mptcy.  The  money,  in  bills,  was  sent  at  once ;  but,  for 
aaroty's  sake,  these  bills  were  made  out  in  triplicate,  and 
each  packet  was  directed  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  but 
all  exactly  the  same.  The  bearer  of  the  first  packet, 
named  Karl  Mullcr,  was  wrecked,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  lost ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  packet  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer  found  its  way  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  the 
floor  of  the  bedroom  in  which  the  youne  man  slept  in  the 
Jew's  house,  just  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  his  pecuniary 
difficulties.  The  young  man  that  same  ni^ht  believed,  or 
dreamed,  that  he  saw  an  apparition ;  that  ne  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  struck  his  foot  against  a  packet  on  the  floor. 
The  Idea  was  so  vivid  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
a  dream  ;  and  to  his  surprise,  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  he  saw  the  packet  on  the  floor. 

Now,  from  what  is  said  in  the  end  of  the  story,  it  ap- 

5 ears  that  this  Karl  Miiller  was  an  acauaintance  of  the 
ew,  and  that  a  man  of  that  very  name  had  died  in  that 
■sme  town  to  which  the  Jew  had  gone  (Frankfort,  I  think 
ibe  name  was,  but  your  magazine  has  left  this  house 
now)  ;  that  he  had  lived  there  many  years,  and  had  be- 
gan to  reside  there  at  the  same  time  as  a  boat  with  three 
man  saved  from  a  wreck  had  come  in  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  one  of  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been.  Now  the  Jew  was  quite  aware  of  his  young  friend's 
difficaltles,  and,  a  few  days  before,  had  written  to  assure 
him  that  he  was  greatly  mterested  in  his  circumstances, 
and  solemnly  promising  him  that  all  should  come  right. 
la  it  impossible  that  Karl  Miiller,  supposed  to  have  been 
loat,  may,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  have  given  sanction  to 
that  supposition,  and  have  gone  to  his  friend  at  Frankfort ; 
bat  feeling  that  ruin  might  oe  the  consequence  to  an  inno- 
oent  person  —  a  friend,  too,  of  the  Jew's  —  if  the  packet 
he  was  intrusted  #ith  missed  its  destination  at  the  time  it 
■hoald  have  reached  it,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  con- 
aalted  his  friend  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  that 
the  Jew,  perhaps  knowing  something  about  his  own  house 
that  others  did  not,  and  perhaps  having  an  able  confeder- 
ute  (  I  think  there  was  something  said  about  a  clock  maker 
who  repaired  a  clock  in  that  room  the  day  before),  con- 
trired  that  the  packet  should  be  made  to  reach  the  floor 
in  the  middle  ot  the  night  ?  I  think  I  could  contrive  such 
a  thing  mvself.  We  know  what  conjurers  do  with  horse- 
heir  ;  and  if  any  movement  of  bedclothes  detached  a 
packet  from  the  top  of  the  clock,  the  noise  of  its  fall  might 
in  a  dream  be  connected  with  a  great  many  extraordinary 


As  ibr  the  bearer  of  the  second  packet  believing  that 
the  mysterioosly  found  one  was  the  very  one  he  was  in- 
trasted  with,  owins  to  the  number  marked  on  it,  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  m  supposing  he  was  simply  mistaken ; 
andhis  mistake  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  have 
aitcracted  his  attention,  but  that  he  really  believed  his 
peokflt  UHU  marked  with  the  number  it  should  have  been 
marked  with.  I  should  like  much  to  know  if  the  writer 
of  the  story  agrees  idth  me.  However,  I  don't  know  that 
I  ahooid  have  written  this  to  you,  were  it  not  for  the  cir- 
comatanoe  of  the  knowledge  I  possess,  and  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  can  vonch,  of  another  story  perhaps  as  extraor- 
^miry  *—  an  episode  in  the  life  of  my  father,  and  which 
I  have  often  heard  mr  mother  relate  —  though,  to  be  sure, 
J  eannot  sprinkle  it  judiciously  with  a  ghost  and  a  love 
aforj  t  and  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  without  a  little  touch 
of  tne  latter.  I  have  already  scribbled  so  much,  that  I 
believe  1  most  take  it  for  granted  you  will  not  publish  it; 
jeit  an  old  friend  of  mine  told  die  the  other  day,  when  we 


were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  Providence,  that  I  ought 
not  to  keep  such  a  tale  unknown.  I  will  therefore  jot  it 
down. 

In  the  year  1807,  my  father  (Captain  Courtenay  Ilbert 
of  tiie  Artillery)  was  ordered  to  take  troops  to  Quebec ; 
and  in  those  days  the  Grovemment  was  not  very  particular 
sometimes  with  regard  to  the  seaworthiness  —  so  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  —  and  proper  provisioning  of  troop- 
Rhips.  My  father  was  a  young  married  man  then,  and  had 
his  wife,  with  an  infant,  on  board,  so  that  the  voyage  was 
a  matter  of  anxiety.  Just  as  they  neared  the  Gulf  of 
Newfoundland,  a  passing  ship  hailed  the  Thames  trans- 
port, in  which  my  father  was ;  and  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
in  the  few  words  that  passed  about  their  position,  said 
that  **  of  course  they  had  with  them  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence."  On  the  captain  of  the  Thames  replying 
that  he  had  not,  the  observation  of  the  other  captain  was, 
"  Then  if  you  (;et  safe  to  Quebec  your  lives  are  given  to 
you  I "  The  Thames  soon  got  into  difficulties,  owing  to 
the  fogs,  and  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  being 
wrecked.    Provisions  were  falling  very  short  also. 

One  day  they  observed,  at  a  little  distance  from  them, 
a  dark  object,  which,  on  nearing,  they  perceived  to  be  an 
abandoned  vessel  My  father  and  his  subaltern  (the  late 
Major-Greneral  Hardinge),  and  a  sergeant,  took  the  boat  to 
examine  her,  and  went  on  board.  They  found  that  she  had 
been  scuttled;  but  goinz  out  of  the  cabin,  one  of  the 
party  kicked  the  door  of  a  sort  of  cupboard  more  open 
than  it  was,  and  saw  some  litter.  There  were  three  things 
—  an  old  wig,  an  old  Bible,  and  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  This  was  not  supernatural,  but  it  was  what 
we  will  term  providential.  This  soon  set  the  Thames  right 
in  its  bearings.  However,  as  the  provisions  were  short,  as, 
soon  after,  they  were  passing  an  island,  my  father  and 
others  thought  they  might  as  well  take  the  boat  and  rec- 
tify their  commissariat  a  little,  if  they  could.  The  island 
was  called  Percy,  in  Gaspe  Bay,  and  they  found  its  popu- 
lation was  merely  a  few  Irish  jpeople,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  named  Phelim  0*Flinn.  They  were  living  in  rather 
a  primitive  manner;  but  on  my  father's  asking  Phelim 
0*Flinn  if  he  could  possibly  render  them  any  assistance 
regarding  food,  he  immediately  collected  all  he  could, 
chiedy  bread  and  such  things  as  would  be  acceptable. 
When  my  father  asked  him  what  he  should  pay  him  for  them, 
his  answer  was  that  "  he  was  not  the  man  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  fellow-creatures  in  distress ; "  and  refused  to 
accept  any  money  at  all.  When  he  heard,  however,  that 
my  father  was  going  to  be  stationed  at  Quebec,  be  said  it 
was  just  possible  he  might  have  to  go  there  some  day,  and 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  my  father  was  still  at  Quebec, 
he  would  make  so  bold  as  to  come  and  see  him. 

Many  months  after  this,  one  dark  night  afler  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  it  was  niy  father's  turn,  as  captain  of  the 
guard,  to  go  round  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  with  a  ser- 
geant and  twenty  men,  —  the  sergeant,  with  a  lantern, 
marching  first,  my  father  rather  behind  the  others.  He 
kicked  something  with  his  foot,  and  as  the  ground  was 
even  with  snow  he  was  surprised,  and  desired  Uie  sereeant 
to  step  back  with  the  lantern.  It  was  a  large  pocket-book, 
and  in  it  he  perceived  there  were  many  dollar-notes,  and 
to  a  large  amount  —  more  than  a  hundred  poands'  worth, 
I  believe.  Looking  for  the  name  of  the  owner,  he  read 
inside  the  cover  Uie  words,  **  Phelim  O'Flinn,  Percy, 
Gaspe  Bay,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence."  Of  course  my  father, 
the  next  morning,  made  every  inquiry  he  could  for  any 
one  of  that  name,  but  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  in  his  search  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  —  Lower  Town,  as  I  believe  it  was 
called  —  looking  in  at  a  large  sort  of  cellar,  there  he  saw 
Phelim  O'Flinn  sitting  on  a  cask  —  the  picture  of  misery 
and  despondency.  He  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  could  possibly  come  to  Quebec  and  not  come  and 
see  him,  as  he  had  promised.  **  Ah,  sir  t "  said  the  poor 
man,  "  I  am  heart-broken.  Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  home  —  for  I  had  come  up  to  get  the  things  required 
for  my  daughter's  marriage  —  her  furniture  and  other 
things;  and  i  had  brought  up  all  the  money  we  had  saved. 


EVERY  SATURDAT. 
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e  rullow-couutnrmeii,  who  were  very  kincl 
liospitable.     VVe  were  ven'  mei 
ftbd  we  thought  we  woulil  Uke  a  walk  round  the  garrii 


f  mem-  last  evening, 


I  met  lome  rullow-couutnrmi 

and  very  hospitable.     VVe  » 

and  we  thought  we  would  til  .  . 

la  the  walk  Ilo«t  my  pocket-book  that  contained   all   my 

monfy,  and   dow  I  must  eo  back,  and  my  poor  girl  must 

remained    unmarrieil."     My   falher    tbeo     pioduced    the 

Socket-book,  telling  him  he  bail  /ound  it.  Phelim  O'Flian 
ropped  OQ  his  ineea,  and  Ihanleit  God. 
I  btdieTe  I  have  lold  you  the  ilory  in  the  rery  worda 
tueil,  or  nlmost  exaelly  Ihd  words  —  ramembering  to 
well  the  words  in  which  I  have  bo  often  heard  my  mother 
relate  ihem :  and  I  well  rmnember  when  I  was  a  boy, 
the  old  terufant'i  wife  hhowing  me  the  Uible  ihat  wai 
found  in  the  deserted  vessel,  with  the  chart  of  the  Gulf 
ol'  St.  Lawrence.  This  story,  then,  may  cerlninly  be 
placed  in  the  elass  termed  providential ;  and  I  believe 
apparent  intrrposilions  of  divine  providence  are  ollen 
happcnini;  in  the  world,  especially  to  such  as  poor  Phe- 
lim O'Flinn,  whose  first  ejaculation  was  lo  iHanh  God. 
Not  tbnt  1  think  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  happen 
have  any  very  (ireat  reason  to  congratulate  themi^elvea  on 
account  of  ihtm.  They  may  be  intended  to  strengthen 
the  tiiith  of  tlroae  whom  God  sees  to  be  rather  inclined  to 
weaknesB;  not  for  such  as  those  whose  lot  will  be  the 
most  glorious  in  a  future  slate.  For  instance,  the  three 
who,  in  the  lace  of  the  fiery  furnace,  could  say :  "  Our 
God  whom  we  serve  is  aUe  to  deliver  us  from  the  burnini; 
fiery  furna'-e,  and  He  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  bnnd,  0 
kine-  But  i/no(,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods;"  —  and  for  a  reward  and  testi- 
mony 10  their  faith  and  trust  so  strong,  and  lor  tbe  benefit 
of  others  who  had  it  not,  God  did  then  and  there  inter- 
pose.        Yours  I'atthfutly,  PERr.ORlNR  A.  Ilbekt. 

The  third  story  (without  the  writer's  address,  thongh  he 
asks  for  an  answer)  has  the  Limerick  po-tmark;  and 
alihuugh  it  has  something  in  common  with  "  The  Missing 
Bills,"  as  exhibiting  a  spirit  moving  mutter,  yet  thrre  is 
Dot  Bullicient  similarity  to  suggest  to  any  candid  mind 
that  the  one  tale  citn  be  derived  from  the  other.  It 
appearH  that  our  correspondent's  great  grandmother,  being 
at  tbe  lime  in  delicate  health,  in  which  stattt  she  continued 
for  a  month  or  two  aDerwards.  woke  up  on«  night  out  of  a 
troubled  Kleep.  with  an  intense  longing  for  a  drink  of 
buttermilk.  This  desire  bail  not  long  opprensed  her, 
when  she  saw  a  girl  named  Biddy  —  surname  illegiH'e  — 
em«r  the  chamber  bearing  a  pitcher  which  this  invalid  lady 
felt  assured  contained  the  coveted  buttermilk.  So  vehe- 
ment was  her  craving  that  she  never  thought  for  a  moment 
of  the  singular  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  gratified ;  for  it 
was  past  uiidn'ght,  the  bouse  was  locked  and  bHrrrd,  and 
■be  mi^ht  h^ve  remembered  that  the  girl  who  came  in  was 
suppoeed  to  be  in  the  country,  seven  or  eight  miles  off. 
She  heeded  not  tbe  strnngenees  of  these  things,  but  aroused 
her  husband,  desiring  bim  to  rise  and  fetch  hi-r  the  drink 
from  Biddy's  pitcher.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she  given 
this  order  thiin  the  revoked  it,  and  with  frantic  haste  (she 
wu  a  woman  of  very  refined  feeling}  pulled  the  bedclothes 
over  her  spouse's  eyes.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  action 
was,  that  the  girl  was  making  some  singular  motions,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  throw  a  somersault.  She  did  not  ex- 
actly do  this,  but  the  did  what  was  quite  as  peculiar.  She 
stood  on  her  head ;  and  now  the  meaning  of  this  position 
became  apparent.  It  was  intended  to  show  ibat  the  being 
on  whom  the  lady  in  the  bed  looked  was  not  material,  nor 
clad  in  material  drsprry,  /or  Ihe  natural  conntijuence 
of  incerting  her  jiimlion  did  not  entue.  After  remaining 
inverted  long  enough  to  convince  tbe  beholder  that  thlK 
could  not  b>-  Biddy  So-and-So  in  the  flesb,  the  apparition 
vanished :  and  now  tbe  lady,  still  intent  on  the  buttermilk, 
permitted  her  husband  to  get  up,  strike  a  light  (for  it  had 
become  dark  again),  and  examine  the  room.  There  he 
found,  sure  enough,  a  pitiher  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
buttermilk,  with  which  he  soon  relieved  his  wife's  intoler- 
able craving.  After  this  they  both  enjoyed  a  tranquil 
-'[ht.     In   tne   morning  they  inquired   alter   Biddy,  and 

ft  shocked  to  hear  that  she  had  been  hysterical  for  some 


days,  and  that  last  night  she  was  for  several  hours  in  a 
trance,  during  which  she  ilarried  (as  she  declared)  batter- 
milk  to  the  Tally  who  saw  tbe  apparition.  This  wai  not 
all.  Tbe  grandfather  of  the  writer  was  horn  not  long 
after,  and  he  was  curiously  marked  with  a  pitcher;  so  that 
when  he  stood  on  his  head,  as  he  used  to  do  when  a  little 
bit  of  a  thing,  tbe  mark  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Hia 
descendants  (including,  of  course,  our  correspondent)  have 
all  tbe  same  mark. 

We  now  leave  the  subject,  onlv  regretting  our  inabilitj 
to  explain  particulars,  which,  if  tney  could  be  made  clear, 
would  take  tb-  story  of  "The  Missing  Bills  "ont  of  th«lisi 
of  Unsolved  Mysteries. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  it  took  only  1  £00  lanipa  to  light 
Paris.     Now  it  requires  nearly  40,000. 

Tub  French  soldiers  at  Cocbin-Cbina  call  the  cemetery 
of  Europeans  there  Le  Jardln  d'Acclimatation  1 

A  CniNEBB  plant  which  changes  color  three  time*  a  day 
has  just  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Jardin  d'AL-climatalion. 

Tiik  IUu.'lrairJ  Review  of  January  the  Hlh  has  an  ex- 
cellent wood-cut  portrait,  and  a  very  poor  biographical 
sketch  of  Mark  Twain. 

Thk  Graphic  and  the  London  Illialraled  Ntm  have  a 
rival  —  whether  a  formidable  one  or  not  remxins  to  he  seen 
—  in  The  lUutlraied  WoWrf,  the  first  number  of  which  is 
just  issued  in  London. 

Onr  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  Polish  house,  the 
Princess  Czarioryska,  has  made  over  tbe  whole  of  ber  im- 
mense fortune  and  vast  landed  posaessbni  to  a  BamaB 
Catholic  convent  at  Posen. 


representation  of  the  gtvat 
im  at  Vienna  has  parchaaed 


At  Dieppe,  in  France,  the  following  notice  has  been 
issued  by  the  police  :  "  "liie  bathing  police  are  icqneatcd, 
when  a  lady  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  to  seiie  ber  by  Ihe 
dress  and  not  by  the  bair,  which  oftentimes  remaiiu  !b 
their  grasp." 

A] 
have  < 

one  part  ol  fine  tan,  over  which  should  be  placed  a  sheep's 
skin  as  preferable  to  oilcloth  or  India-rubber.  Eockine 
babies,  he  asserts,  ia  calculated  to  produce  idiot*  ana 
imbecilei. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  discovery  has  just  been 
made  at  Praiitie.  Portionsof  tbe  opera  of  "Don  Giovanni," 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mozart,  have  been  fbnnd  in 
tbe  theatre,  where  Ihe  first  r  ^-■■—  -r  -i—         . 

work  took  place.     The  n 
the  treasure  for  £!80. 

A  FKW  weeks  ago  Pacini's  opera  "  Sappho"  was  bd&g 
played  at  Borne.  At  the  end  of  the  laM  act,  whet)  Safmho 
throws  herself  into  the  sea,  the  singer's  labstttute  bad  so 
badly  arranged  his  classical  robes  Uiat  the  laat  thing  one 
saw  of  the  Greek  poetvss  was  a  large  pair  of  aien'i  booU  I 
The  curtain  fell  amid  the  roost  uproanoot  laughter. 

M.  Ai.BBHT  Dbi.pit,  author  of  "  Robert  ftadel,"  wUcft 
has  lately  been  produced  in  Paris,  began  his  career  a*  % 
dmmaiist  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  sent  a  HS.  to  the 
Od^on,  and  was  as  incensed  as  he  was  surprised  that  his 
piece  was  not  received.  He  even  went  to  the  manager  to 
ask  the  reason  why  his  piece  was  not  received.  "  Becsnse 
it  is  bad,"  was  the  answer.  The  boy  could  not  anfierataod 
this.  However,  nothing  daunted,  he  still  went  on  wriU^ 
and.  altogether,  has  written  fifty-4eveo  pocea,  "Robert 
Pradel "  being  ihe  first  that  hai  been  preaeated  to  the 
public 

While  Prince  Bismarck  Is  so  busy  with  his  great  eoostl- 
tutional  and  ecclesiastii-al  legislation  be  is  not  tieglbtent  of 
inch  matters  as  compulsory  Tacdnatfon,  and  has  jtirt  had 
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a  bill  presented  on  the  subject  to  tbe  Federal  CouDcil 
which  constitutes  the  Upper  House  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment. The  preamble  expresses  regret  that,  though  vac- 
cination and  re-vaccination  may  be  secured  in  the  case  of 
joung  persons,  it  has  been  deemed  impossible  to  compel 
people  to  submit  to  vaccination  beyond  tbe  a^e  of  twenty- 
two.  But  comfort  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  pesti- 
lence has  hitherto  generally  made  its  first  appearance 
among  children,  and  thence  proceeds  to  their  elders.  If 
then  compulsory  vaccination  of  children  can  be  secured,  it 
ifl  hoped  tnat  leaving  adults  now  unvaccinated  will  not  pro- 
dnce  so  much  mischief.  The  bill  then  provides  that  every 
child  shall  be  vaccinated  in  or  about  its  first  year,  and  re- 
▼accinated  in  or  about  the  eleventh  year,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances may  permit. 

A  French  paper  tell  an  amusing  story  of  a  performance 
in  a  country  theatre  of  '*  Le  Chien  de  Montargis."  The 
'*  bouledogue "  who  played  the  part  of  the  canine  hero 
took  it  into  his  head  to  absent  himself  from  the  theatre, 
and  without  his  assistance  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
the  play  to  proceed  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  "  Hamlet  "  with 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  led  out  was  nothing  to  "Le 
Chien  de  Montargis  "  without  the  *'  bouledogue."  In  this 
emergency  a  stray  cur  was  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and 
brought  on  to  the  stage  only  to  be  saluted  with  furious 
shouts  of  disapprobation  and  demands  for  *'  le  bouledogue." 
To  quiet  this  stormy  scene  the  principal  performer  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain  and  made  the  following  speech  : 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  comrade  the  *  bouledogue ' 
being  seriously  indisposed.  Monsieur/'  here  he  took  the 
dog  oy  the  paw,  "  who  has  kindly  consented  to  perform  the 

Efft,  requests  your  indulgence."     And  the  play  was  al- 
wed  to  proceed  without  further  interruption. 

In  the  matter  of  adulteration  of  food  America  is  clearly 
behind  England,  though  America  does  very  well.  In 
England,  it  appears,  they  adulterate  their  turkeys !  Ac- 
coraing  to  the  Norfolk  Chronicle^  an  example  has  just  been 
made  of  a  fowl- breeder,  who,  in  supplying  a  number  of 
larse  turkeys  to  the  order  of  an  extensive  dealer  in  Nor- 
widi,  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  up  their  weight  to 
tlie  requred  standard  by  stuffing  them  with  pork  fat.  A 
gentleman  who  had  ordered  a  number  for  distribution 
among  his  friends  had  one  also  sent  to  his  house,  when  it 
wai  found  to  contain  more  than  four  pounds  of  pork  fat.  Nat- 
onllT  indignant  at  the  fraud,  he  communicated  with  his 
•oUeitor,  and  the  result  was  that  the  perpetrator  of  it  was 
glad  to  make  reparation  by  refunding  six  shillings  for  each 
tarkey  he  had  supplied,  it  certainly  seems  hard  that  peo- 
|ile  ehoald  be  deluded  into  eating  a  compound  of  pork  and 
turkey  under  the  impression  that  they  are  consuming  tur- 
key  alone.  It  would  be  infinitely  less  objectionable  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  an  emaciated  pig  by  mixing 
torkej  with  it. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Troyes  has  received  the  following  letter 
firom  the  Empress  Eugenie  :  — 

CAMDBir  Place,  Ciiisblhubst,  Jcutuary  10,  1874. 

MoveiowOR,  —  I  am  told,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  yon  have  forbidden  the  celebration  of  masses  which  it 
was  wished  to  have  said  in  your  diocese,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
i>f  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  because 
the  chareh  has  nerer  refused  a  prayer  for  the  dead.  The  spirit 
^  charity  and  brotherly  love  forms  one  loni;  chain  which  binds 
us  the  one  to  the  other  —  the  rich  or  the  poor,  those  in  prosper- 
itjf  or  those  in  adversity,  the  living  and  the  dead !  No,  it  is 
impossible  that  yon  can  have  refused  a  prayer  lor  him  who 
Ibnaded  tbe  institution  of  almoners  for  saying  the  prayers  after 
death  Noi  it  is  impossible,  when  you  protest  a^^ainst  tho^e  civil 
burials  which  deprive  a  Christian  of  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
that  yon  can  have  refused  thoM  same  prayers  when  asked  for. 
Moieover,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  forgotten  the  oath 
which  you  took  in  the  presence  of  him  who  is  no  more.  If,  how- 
«v«rp  such  be  really  the  case,  I  can  only  finish  my  letter  by  call- 
1mm  to  your  memory  the  closing  sentence  in  the  form  of  oath 
uXen  by  tbe  Bishops  of  our  church :  "  May  I  be  able  to  answer 
my  acoonnt  for  it  to  God  "  Euo6nik. 

Tbk  Fraoeh  periodical  press  has  lately  lost  a  warm 
Uead  and  patron  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  inhabitant 


of  a  French  provincial  town,  who  lately  died  there  under 
circumstances  as  singular  as  those  of  his  life.  He  lived 
alone  in  a  secluded  house,  admitted  no  one  to  it  but  a 
charwoman  who  cooked  for  him,  and  a  newspaper  agent 
who  sold  him  thirty  or  forty  journals  at  a  time.  At  length 
he  did  not  appear  to  open  the  door  to  these  habitues  when 
they  sought  entrance.  They  accordingly  applied  to  the 
police,  who,  being  armed  with  the  necessary  powers, 
forced  their  way  into  the  house  of  the  eccentric  owner, 
and  broke  in  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  the  threshold  of 
which  no  one  had  ever  been  allowed  to  cross.  Here  the 
poor  man  was  found  lying  dead.  The  state  of  his  room 
and  of  his  clothing  was  simply  indescribable,  but  the 
really  uncommon  feature  of  this  squalid  den  was  the 
amount  of  literary  matter  it  contained.  The  bed  could 
only  be  reached  from  the  door  by  passing  through  a 
ravine  the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of  thousands  of 
newspapers  and  novels,  their  perusal  having  formed  his 
sole  occupation  and  delight. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Louvre  Saved,"  Le  Figaro 
tells  of  a  wise  decision  arrived  at  by  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  A  certain  inventor  of  a  new  process  for  clean- 
ing pictures  went  to  them  and  offered  to  restore  the  most 
blackened  and  ruined  picture  that  they  might  choose  to 
deliver  to  him,  to  its  original  purity  and  beauty.  "Seal 
up,"  he  said,  **  one  half  of  the  pictures  ubmitted  to  my 
experiment,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show  you  the  other 
half  as  fresh  as  when  it  left  the  easel  of  the  artist." 

The  learned  Council  '^  smiled  benevolently." 

"  Then,*'  continued  the  inventor,  "  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  result,  accept  my  method." 

"  But  what  b  it  ?  *'  demanded  the  wary  Academicians. 

*^  Impossible  to  reveal  it,  except  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy." 

Under  this  seal  the  Institute  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  inventor  and  his  process,  which  possibly  might 
have  proved  more  ruinous  to  the  poor  blackened  old  mas- 
ters than  even  the  time-honored  processes  of  smoke,  dirt, 
and  ill-treatment  to  which  they  have  become  tolerably  well 
inured. 

The  Illustrated  Review  says:  Everybody  nowadays 
goes  in  for  comment  upon  Shakespeare,  and  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  our  turn,  especially 
as  we  think  we  have  made  a  discovery ;  it  is  this :  In 
'*  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  i.,  sc.  5,  where  tbe  lovers  first 
meet  at  the  masquerade,  quoth  Juliet,  in  answer  to  Ro- 
meo's first  address  on  kissing  her  hand,  — 

"  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss." 

Immediately  afterwards,  she  again  addressed  him  as  '*  pil- 
grim." Now  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  young  Mon- 
tagu was  disguised  as  a  palmer,  though  he  is  always  repre- 
sented so  on  the  stage,  but  his  name,  i.  e.j  Romeo,  means 
"  pilgrim  "  in  Italian.  Now  was  not  Juliet  sharper  than 
her  guardians  thought,  and  did  she  not  employ  this  means 
of  letting  her  new  lover  know  that  she  had  detected  him, 
though  masked?  Her  subsequent  questioning  of  the 
nurse  does  not  invalidate  the  notion,  as  she  might  well 
seek  for  confirmation  of  her  suspicions.  Such  a  quip 
would  be  quite  in  Shakespeare's  manner,  and  very  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  euphuistic  audience,  who  just  then  af- 
fected ever/thing  Italian,  as  Rosalind  bears  witness. 

Among  the  English  visitors  to  Paris  during  the  gay 
season  of  the  new  year  were  several  pickpockets,  who  were, 
however,  in  most  cases,  received  by  the  police  of  the  fes- 
tive city,  so  that,  as  the  American  poet  singi,  *'  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  interested  them  no  more."  There  were 
some  of  the  dlite  of  the  English  practitioners  —  who  are, 
however,  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  dexterity  and  ubiquity 
by  their  French  compeers.  The  following  story  is  told  of 
the  latter  by  a  French  journal :  A  physician,  officially  con- 
nected with  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  mu'.'h  beloved  by 
hb  light-fingered  patients,  perceived  on  leaving  the  Varid- 
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t^8  one  evening  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  and  that 
his  opera^glass  was  gone.  Next  day,  on  meeting  the  deni- 
zens of  La  Force,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the 
occurrence.  **  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  ne,  *<  for  you  to 
to  say  I  am  popular  among  vou,  but  I  am  treated  ju(t  as 
others  are.  Some  of  your  fnends  contrived  to  relieve  me 
of  my  opera-glass  last  night  at  the  Yaridt^s."  **  That  was 
only  because  they  did  not  know  you,  doctor,"  replied  a 
prisoner.  ^  Who  was  on  duty  at  the  Vari^tds  last  night  ?  " 
he  inquired,  turning  to  a  comrade.  The  answer  was  given 
in  a  whisper.  **  You  shall  have  your  glass  to-morrow,"  he 
added.  Next  day  a  person  called  on  the  physician's  wife. 
''Here,'*  said  he,  *'are  all  the  opera* glasses  stolen  two 
nights  ti<ro  at  the  Yari^t^s ;  please  to  point  out  the  doc- 
tor's." The  lady  having  done  so,  the  obliging  pickpocket 
handed  it  to  her,  restored  the  odiers  to  meir  cases,  and 
disappeared. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Academy  —  a  most 
entertaining  and  well-informed  person,  by  the  way  —  says 
in  his  last  letter :  ^  The  controversy  respecting  the  identity 
of  Mdrimde's  '  Jnconnue  '  seems  likely  to  resolve  itself  into 
an  action  at  law.  The  question  is  at  present  receiving 
piquancy  from  an  unwarrantable  infusion  of  slander  and 
libel.  The  Presse  announces  that  the '  Inconnue '  is  an  Eng- 
lishwoman *  well  known  in  London  literary  circles ' —  Jenny 
Dacquin  or  Dakin  —  whese  name  was  carefully  concealed 
by  a  blot  of  ink  in  the  manuscript  letters  confided  to  Mi- 
chel L^vy.  A  chemical  process  removed  the  flimsy  veil; 
and  the  Presse  does  not  scruple  to  charge  Mdrim^e's  pub- 
lisher with  this  breach  of  confidence.  Michel  L^vy  denies 
the  assertions  categorically,  and  disclaims  all  knowledge  of 
the  recipient  of  the  late  Academician's  letters;  and  the 
Presse  still  persists  in  its  version.  Between  these  positive 
assertions  and  denials  literary  society  is  still  divided  into 
three  camps  —  upholding  severally  the  names  of  Jenny 
Dacquin,  Madame  de  Montijo,  and  Madame  Blase  de  Bury. 
The  letters  appear  to  bo  addressed  to  an  Englishwoman, 
and  the  three  ladies  mentioned  are  all  more  or  less  remotely 
connected  with  England  by  birth  or  breeding.  Ars^ne 
Houssaye,  one  of  Mdrimde's  intimate  friends,  has  wisely 
avoided  the  profitless  discussion.  His  essay  on  Mdrim^  is 
more  critical  than  biographical.  It  analyzes  the  conteur's 
bitter  scepticism,  and  gives  as  the  final  reason  of  his  vexed 
and  unhappy  life  the  famous  definition  that  depicted  Fon- 
tenelle :  *■  His  heart  is  another  brain.'  Mdrim^  was  a 
frequent  and  favored  euest  at  Compi^gne,  where,  M.  Hous- 
saye  says,  he  called  himself  *  the  Empress'  Fool,'  and  spoke 
as  frankly  and  fearlesslv  as  in  his  own  villa  at  Cannes. 
The  Emperor  did  not  always  escape  his  satire,  and  one  of 
Napoleon's  mild  retorts  is  cited  by  M.  Houssaye  :  '  Yous 
avez  bien  de  I'esprit,  mais  je  sab  quelqu'un  qui  en  a  encore 
plus  que  vous.     C'est  moi  —  parceque  je  suis  bon.' " 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Professor  Tyndall  with 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  sound  in  foggy  weather  are 
certainly  calculated  to  shock  all  popular  notions  on  the 
subject.  At  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Roval  Institution,  the  Professor  detailed  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  which  he  has  lately  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  atmospheric  conditions  most 
favorable  to  sound-transmission.  Yarious  instruments, 
chiefly  powerful  steam-whistles  and  trumpets,  were  placed 
at  two  stations  established  at  the  South  Foreland,  and  the 
experiments  in  question  commenced  on  the  19th  of  May 
and  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  July.  Some- 
times the  sounds  proceeding  from  the  guns  at  the  fort  pre- 
dominated over  those  of  the  horns,  which  almost  inclined 
the  lecturer  to  recommend  their  use  as  fog  signals,  but  at 
other  times  so  capricious  was  the  atmosphere  the  horns 
were  heard  at  a  distance  when  the  guns  were  entirely  in- 
audible. As  regards  the  comparison '  of  Uie  different 
atmospheric  conditions  it  was  found  that  the  range  of  the 
sounds  increased  more  or  less  till  the  approach  of  July, 
when  on  the  8d  of 'that  month,  within  a  range  of  2^  miles 
from  the  shore,  the  heavens  without  a  cloud,  no  sound, 
whatever  could  be  detected.  An  American  steam  whistle,! 
**  which  sounded  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  when  hidden] 


in  a  thick  haze,"  was  perfectly  inaudible.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall said  he  had  heard  fog  was  destructive  of  sound,  and 
that  clear  weather  was  the  best  vehicle  of  transmission, 
and  yet  with  such  a  transparent  atmosphere  within  a  short 
ran^  no  sound  was  heard.  It  had  been  believed  by  sen- 
era  tions  of  scientific  men  that  a  clear  atmosphere  was  best 
for  the  transmission  of  sound ;  but  his  faith  in  what  he 
had  previously  learned  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  had 
utterly  given  way.  Far  from  the  opacity  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  detrimental  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  the 
late  fogs  had  proved  the  contrary,  the  air  appearing  then 
to  be  full  of  sound,  while  after  their  dispersion  the  sound 
was  only  one  fourth  in  intenbity. 

Scotchmen,  savs  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  have  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  the  picturesque  incidents  of  their  his- 
tory by  adapting  them  to  modern  tastes  and  habits,  smooth- 
ing away  and  obliterating  the  roughness  of  savage  life, 
and  presenting  to  living  generations  the  sesthetic  aspect 
alone  of  former  days.     Thus  the  kilt  is  now  adopted  as  if 
it  had  always  been  the  clothing  of  the  Gael,  and  the  her- 
aldic colors  of  the  tartans  are  insisted  upon  as  distinctive 
heirlooms  derived  from  ancient  days.     Yet  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt   that  the  introduction  of  clearly  marked 
differences  in  tartans,  as  belonging  to  clans,  is   of  very 
recent  date,  and  that  the  kilt  in  its  present  elaborate  form 
is  not  the  garment  worn  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Scotch- 
men of  the  present  day.    The  earlict^t  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, as  i&  usual  with  savages,  disregarded  clothing  alto- 
gether, and  preferred  fiohting  or  hunting  unrestrained  by 
any  covering.     Pelloutier  relates  sn  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
ancient  kings,  who,  having  been  educated  in  more  civilized 
lands,  assumed  the  command  of  his  troops  clad  as  a  king 
should  be.     Seeing  one  of  his  followers  lyirg  down  on  the 
snowy  ground  unprotected  by  covering  of  anv  sort,  he 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  cold.    The  man  saici,  **  Is  your 
face  cold  ?  "     "  No,"  replied  the  king.    "  Neither  do  I  feel 
cold,"  returned  the  man,  *'  for  I  am  face  all  over."    The 
first  coverings  worn  were,  of  course,  the  skins  of  animals ; 
but  later,  when  woollen  cloths  began  to  be  made  in  Scot- 
land, the    people    clothed    themselves    in  party-colored 
blankets.    These  plaids  among  the  Lowlanders  were  of 
serviceable  and  sober  hues,  but  the  less  civilized  High- 
landers delighted  in  corgeons  and  brilliant  patterns,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  colors  they  were  able  to  produce  from 
herbs  or  blood  and  lime.      The  checkered  pattern  was 
universal,  but  there  are  no  records  to  prove  that  an}  par- 
ticular pattern  was  adopted  as  the  liverv  of  any  clan  or 
family.     It  is  the  fashion  now  to  insist  that  the  object  in 
selecting  these  colors  was  to  assume  the  tint  of  the  heather, 
forest,  grass,  or  shingle  which  covered  the  earth  in  each 
district,  so  that  a  Highlander  should  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  ground  he  stood  upon.    It  is  related  that  when  a 
Southerner,  who  walked  over  the  verdant  braes  along  the 
Spey,  asked  the  Duke  of  Gordon  where  his  followers  were, 
that  chief,,  gave  a  whistle,  and  up  sprung  a  score  of  Go^ 
dons  in  their  green  and  yellow  tartans,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  stranger  for  so  many  furze^  bushes.    As  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  blanket  or  plaid  on  the  perton 
became  more  common,  cords,  straps,  and  buckles  were  osed 
to  secure  it,  and  after  a  while  the  upper  portion  assonied 
the  shape  of  a  coat,  while  the  lower  hung  loosely  down  to 
the  knee,  a   girdle  or  belt  being  worn  round  the  waist. 
But  it  was  left  to  an  army  tailor  who  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Wade  to  Scotland  to  strike  out  the  happy  thought  of 
severing  the  jacket  from  the  philibeg  and  of  plaiting  the 
latter  in  innumerable  folds,  which  gave  it  both  weight  and 
beauty.     Such  was  die  origin  of  the  kilt  as  it  is  now  won. 
The  lolly  of  representing  all  Scotchmen  as  dressed  in  thii 
garb  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who  langhs 
at  the  idea  of^  Bruce  or  Douglas  In  striped  peUicoats. 
"  At  length,"  he  writes,  « this  fashion  reached  a  point  be- 
yond which  it  is  not  easy  to  proceed.    The  last  British 
king  who  held  a  court  in  Holyrood  thought  he  could  not 
give  a  more  striking  proof  erf  his  respect  for  the  nnces 
which  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  than  m 
disguising  himself  in  what  before  the  Union  wai  cobsW- 
er^  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten  as  the  dren  of  a  thief. 
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PRINTED  BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE. 

It  18  a  curious  commentary  on  the  connection  between 
printing  and  literature  that  the  first  book  printed  in  Eng- 
land was  upon  the  Game  of  Chess ;  so  independent  is  lit- 
erature of  the  art  of  printing,  that  it  st-ands  aside  and  lets 
one  of  the  books  that  are  no  books  take  the  place  of 
honor.  It  sometimes  almost  seems  as  if  the  most  excel- 
lent printing  were  applied  to  merely  commercial  uses. 
The  remarkable  industry  of  Life  Insurance,  for  example, 
which  has  discovered  a  market  value  for  the  Bore,  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  drone  of  society,  has  made  use  of  all  the 
refinements  of  printing.  When  we  gaze  upon  one  of  their 
seductive  circulars,  with  its  chaste  borders  in  red  and  its 
quiet  refinement  of  old  style  type  with  delicate  head  and 
tail  pieces,  as  if  symbolizing  the  absence  of  any  body  in 
the  intervening  literature,  and  then  turn  to  some  dumpy, 
dingy  copy,  say  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  illegible  al- 
most by  reason  of  battered  type,  we  take  courage  in  a 
mournful  kind  of  way,  and  consider  that  printing  does  not 
make  literature.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  bibli- 
ographers ought  to  notice,  that  apparently  the  more  inane 
and  useless  a  book  is,  the  more  choice  does  it  look  in  its 
dress.  Look  at  the  volumes  of.  poetry  which  ^et  printed 
and  publbhed,  but  remain,  as  Coleridge  says,  '*  as  good  as 
manuscript,"  and  see  if  the  eye  is  not  often  feasted  by  a 
beauty  of  page  and  general  elegance  which  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  book  in  standing,  if  not  moving,  in  the  best  soci- 
ety. 

There  is  a  grain  of  comfort  in  this  reflection  for  those 
who,  like  the  essayist  Henry  Rogers  for  example,  look  with 
despair  upon  the  accumulation  of  books,  and  with  hopeful- 
ness in  some  overruling  fate  which  disposed  of  the  Alex- 
andria library.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  books  no 
doubt  in  the  world,  but  when  we  subtract  the  books  to  be 
read  from  the  books  which  simply  serve  some  temporary 
purpose,  the  remainder  is  small  enough  to  restore  cheer- 
fulness, and  when  again  we  divide,  setting  apart  those 
books  which  are  themselves  the  oricdn  and  cause  of  other 
books,  there  is  hope  even  for  the  man  of  business,  that  in 
his  leisure  moments  he  may  read  and  enjoy  them  all. 

The  practical  use  to  which  every  student  or  reader  may 
put  this  discovery,  is  in  the  right  he  may  claim  to  select 
his  reading.  Since  the  mere  fact  of  something  being  in 
print  lays  no  compulsion  upon  him  to  read  it,  for  there 
is  a  splendid  impossibility  of  bis  reading  everything,  he 
may  have  the  most  dense  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  literature,  and  retain  his  self- 
respect.  Some  idle  reader  of  advertisements  and  book  no- 
tices saunters  along  with  us  as  we  go  to  our  work,  and 
■peaks  of  this  or  that  new  book,  and  we  may  bravely  ad- 
mit our  utter  ignorance  of  it.  We  need  give  ourselves  no 
more  concern  about  it  than  we  do  about  the  young  women 
who  comb  their  hair  and  shake  bottles  in  advertisements 
of  hair  oil.  Yet  it  requires  oftentimes  no  small  courage 
to  be  ready  with  our  ignorance.  It  is  like  the  mention  of 
a  name  to  us  in  conversation  with  a  firiend,  who  appeals 


to  us  for  a  sort  of  moral  support  as  he  is  about  to  tell  a 

story.     You  know ?     We  gently  incline  our   head, 

trying  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  plump  acknowledge 
ment.  It  is  not  ot'  the  slightest  consequenee  to  the  story, 
but  we  are  so  anxious  to  oblige  a  friend.  And  in  dis- 
course of  many  books  we  are  apt  to  give  tacit  admission 
of  an  acquaintance  with  them.  Yes,  we  have  merely 
seen  it,  we  say,  and  bow  —  on  the  counter,  we  mentally 
explain,  but  it  sounds  as  if  we  had  glanced  through  it,  at 
least. 

The  dispersion  of  literature  by  the  manifold  instru- 
ments of  books,  magazines,  and  papers,  and  the  universal 
spread  of  a  common-school  education  have  conspired  to 
cheapen,  not  the  real  value  of  literature,  but  its  apparent 
value.  Every  one  reads,  nearly  every  one  writes.  Books 
that  have  cost  labor  are  condensed  into  a  review  article, 
strained  into  a  weekly  journal,  scattered  in  short  paragraphs 
through  the  daily  papers.  Gossip  about  authors,  tattle 
about  their  work,  vulgar  comparisons  and  the  easy  praise 
of  good-natured,  hard-worked  noticers,  help  to  make  the 
act  of  reading  an  indolent  diversion.  Printing  gives  ac- 
tive employment  to  many  men,  from  authors  of  books 
down  to  the  rag-pickers,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  has  positively  increased  the  volume  of  real  literature. 
That  depends  for  its  nourisment  upon  other  conditions 
than  simply  mechanical  ones..  It  is  even  independent  of 
writing,  though  it  could  not  long  remain  so,  nor  flourish 
without  it ;  but  it  caused  writing,  as  much  as  thought  ever 
caused  anything,  and  the  awakening  of  human  thought, 
which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, found  other  forms  of  activity  also. 

The  really  new  things  in  literature  are  bom  not  so 
much  of  other  literature  as  of  the  elements  in  nature  and 
human  nature  which  are  ever  ready  for  generation.  The 
books  which  produce  books  are  not  independent  of  the 
books  that  have  preceded  them,  for  the  real  literature 
which  greets  the  world  is  always  marked  by  the  fulness 
with  which  it  holds  to  all  real  relations  in  life,  but  it  is 
never  possible  to  trace  the  connection  as  one  of  immediate 

cause  and  effect. 

NOTES. 

—  A  fourth  edition  of  the  January  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  is  called  for,  an  indication  that  there  is  a 
permanence  in  our  periodical  literature,  and  that  articles 
live  longer  than  a  month. 

—  The  readers  of  Every  Saturday  wiU  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  new  story  just  begun  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  enUtled  <'  The  College  Life  of  Maitre  Nablot," 
based  on  the  adventures  of  a  young  collegian  during  the 
Louis  Philippe  era.  The  simplicity  and  healthfulness  of 
these  literary  copartners,  with  their  rare  skill  in  story- 
telling and  hutorical  accuracy,  make  us  welcome  with 
pleasure  every  new  production  by  them. 

—  If  the  reader  wishes  to  miss  the  choicest  paper  in 
this  number  of  Every  Saturday,  he  will  do  well  to 
avoid  the  article  entitled  **  America  as  seen  firom  Europe," 
an  address  delivered  in  Berlin  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  from  whose  manuscript  we 
have  the  privilege  of  printing  it.  It  is  a  little  late  for  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  sermon,  but  the  special  merit  of  this 
sermon  is,  that  it  fits  every  day  in  the  year  like  a  glove. 
Americans  at  home  are  contracting  a  very  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  services  he  is  doing 
them  with  pen  and  voice  abroad.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
eloquent  a  voice  and  so  skilful  a  pen  go  together. 

—  An  American  humorist,  somewhere,  started  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  ^  Forster's  atUcbiographjf  of  Dickens  "  was 
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nearly  completed,  and  all  the  papers  are  copjiog  the 
■fitatement  aerioasly.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  third 
and  last  volume  of  Forster's  **  Life  of  Dickens  "  was  an- 
■nounced  for  pablication  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary. 

—  The  London  Court  Journal  gives  the  following  pen- 
photograph  of  Mark  Twain  :  "  Mark  Twain  is  a  remark- 
■ably  handsome  man,  standing  over  six  feet  four,  with  fine 
red  whiskers  and  hair  to  match,  and  is  said  to  excel  in 
feats  of  strength,  and  especially  in  dancing  the  sword 
dance."  Such  an  American  as  this  could  scarcely  fail  to 
»be  a  success  in  England  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  portrait, 
though  flattering  enough  to  satisfy  any  man's  vanity,  is 
hardly  a  likeness.  It  may  make  the  groundlingb,  who 
don't  know  him  personally,  laugh ;  but  it  will  cause  the 

judicious  to  grieve,  —  the  judicious  who  know  that  Mr. 
Clemens  is  a  slightly  built  gentleman  of  medium  height, 
with  unaggressive  brown  hair,  and  no  whiskers  whatever. 
If  he  IS  much  given  to  dancing  the  sword  dance  on  his 
•native  heath,  he  is  the  possessor  of  an  accomplishment 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  modestly  hidden 
from  his  most  intimate  friends. 

—  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  collecting  materials  for  a  joint 
<biography  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Where  is  the  biogra- 
phy of  Beethoven,  by  A.  W.  Thayer,  which  has  from  time 
to  time  been  announced  ?  One  volume  has  been  published 
in  Germany  we  believe,  but  has  Mr.  Thayer  become  so 
•Germanized  that  he  cannot  translate  into  his  nativu  tongue 
his  own  work  ? 

—  A.  Williams  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  **  The  Seven 
Gray  Pilgrims.  A  Personal  Romance  by  a  Subaltern  of 
Artillery."     Under  this  title  lies  a  work  presumably  by 

'  an  American  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  who  has  discussed  in 
a  temperate  but  earnest  spirit  the  questions  connected 
with  Irish  life  and  recent  history,  especially  as  regards 
landlordism.  It  has  about  it  the  air  of  a  real  narrative 
concealed  under  fictitious  names,  and  inquires  seriously 
anto  the  causes  of  Irish  poverty,  with  suggestions  as  to 
their  removal. 

— It  will  be  remembered  that  Harvard  College  in  the 
spring  of  1872  announced  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Science,  would  thenceforth  be  given.     They 

.are  no  longer  mere  compliments,  but  given  in  considera- 
tion of  passing  certain  examinations.     At  the  beginning 

*of  the  year  1872-78  there  were  two  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  five  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Science, 
and  seven  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     At  the  end 

•of  the  year  two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  one  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Science  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  and  received  their  degrees.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  thirty-five  candidates  for  the 
several  degrees,  all  but  five  being  bachelors  of  the  univer- 
sity, indicating  that  the  new  system  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
longer  stay  at  Cambridge,  and  the  growth  about  the 
college  of  a  distinct  scholastic  society. 

—  The  dignifying  of  degrees  which  had  formerly  been 
mere  compliments,  indeed  in  the  case  of  Master  of  Arts, 
purchasable  by  any  one  who  had  survived  his  graduation 

^three  years,  ought  to  do  something  toward  imparting  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  university  education  in  the  eyes  of 
young  men.  This  and  the  endowment  of  fellowships,  hardly 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  mere  comfortable 
sinecures  to  students,  will  be  likely  to  make  Cambridge 
more  than  ever  a  literary  and  scholarly  neighborhood.     In 

ithe  interest  of  literature  such  a  result  is  much  to  be  desired, 


for  from  the  young  men  thus  devoted  to  learning  and 
letters  should  come  the  fresh  and  skilled  book-work  now 
done  so  often  at  hap-hazard.  Publishers  of  books  and 
magazines  would  learn  to  turn  to  these  men  when  they  dfr- 
sired  special  topics  treated  which  were  not  beyond  the 
years  of  recent  graduates,,  and  the  work  put  into  their 
hands  would  be  for  them  a  training  the  more  valuable  that 
it  could  be  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  leisure  and 
freedom  from  anxiety. 

—  A  chapter  in  a  recent  English  work,  <<  A  Whaling 
Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  "  is  devoted 
to  particulars  collected  from  the  survivors  of  the  Polaris 
who  were  for  two  months  shipmates  of  the  author.  Th€ 
Academy i  in  a  review  of  the  book,  says,  **  For  the  credit 
of  the  American  admiralty  it  is  hoped  that  its  secretary 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  dispatch  of  an  expe- 
dition so  thoroughly  unfitted  for  the  work  it  was  expected 
to  perform."  The  Polaris  wintered,  it  will  be  remembered, 
at  a  point  farther  north  than  any  winter  quarters  of  pre- 
vious Arctic  expeditions. 

—  There  is  a  singular  piece  of  mosaic  literature  appear- 
ing in  Lippincott's  Magazine^  from  mgnth  to  month.  Under 
the  title  of  '*  The  New  Hyperion  "  a  writer  whose  name 
is  there  signed  Edward  Strahan  is  carrying  forward  a  sort 
of  mock  roundabout  travel  sketch,  professedly  a  travesty 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  '*  Hyperion  "  yet  substantially  a  repro- 
duction of  Saintine's  **  Le  Chemin  des  £coliers."  **  Pro- 
menade," says  the  sub-title  of  Saintine's  book,  '<  de  Paris 
&  Marly- le- Roy  en  suivant  les  bords  du  Rhin ; "  "  From 
Paris  to  Marly  by  way  of  the  Rhine,"  adds  Mr.  Strahan's 
*'New  Hyperion."  The  apparent  explanation  of  this  lit- 
erary coincidence  is  found  in  the  sketchy  illustrations, 
chiefly  humorous,  by  Dor^  and  others,  which  illustrate  both 
Saintine's  work  and  Edward  Strahan's  effort.  These  were 
drawn  to  accompany  the  incidents  of  the  roundabout 
journey  which  Saintine  takes,  and  probably  electrotypes 
from  them  for  use  in  the  American  magazine  called  for 
incidents  so  similar  in  the  accompanying  text  that  it  was 
less  of  a  strain  to  transfer  Saintine's  than  to  produce  new 
ones.  The  vulgarizing  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  hero,  Paul 
Flemming,  and  his  friend  Baron  Hohenfels,  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ''  gag  "  in  the  localization  of  the  drama,  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  lightness  and  freshness  of 
the  Frenchman's  wit  disappear  under  the  exigency  of  the 
travesty.  The  whole  thing  is  an  ingenious  **  oversetting  " 
of  a  French  conceit  into  a  heavy  joke,  ill  conceived  and 
in  bad  taste  throughout  But  why  does  Edward  Strahan 
ignore  Saintine  ?  He  puts  at  the  head  of  his  first  article, 
*'  The  author's  vignettes  neatly  copied  by  Gustavo  Dord ;  *' 
why  does  he  not  add,  **  and  his  best  material  appropriated 
by  X.  B.  Saintine  "  ? 

—  Reforms  in  economy  move  slowly  in  our  country. 
Now  that  public  attention  is  fixed  upon  Congress  and 
toothpicks,  and  has  not  wholly  ceased  to  murmur  about 
Mr.  Williams's  landau,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  reform 
away  one  horse  from  the  preposterous  carriages  in  which 
the  great  public  finds  it  necessary  to  travel  in  our  cities 
and  towns.  Perhaps  if  we  can  get  rid  of  one  of  the  two 
horses,  and  reform  away  the  pole  and  shrink  the  carriage 
into  a  plain  cab,  there  may  be  a  shrinkage  in  the  expense 
of  this  luxury,  and  a  less  haughty  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
the  driver.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  is  paid  five  dollars 
for  taking  a  passenger  a  mile  or  so,  to  avoid  feeling  that 
he  has  done  his  passenger  a  special  favor. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  elected  foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci* 
ences. 
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PAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

GHA^PTER  v.      DEPARTURE   OF  BATH<» 
8HEBA  :    A  PASTORAL  TRAGEDY. 

The  news  which  one  day  reached 
Gabriel,  that  Bathsheba  Everdene  had 
lefl  the  neighborhood,  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  him  which  might  have 
surprised  any  one  who  never  suspected 
that  the  more  emphatic  the  renun- 
ciation the  less  absolute  its  character. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that 
there  is  no  regular  path  for  getting 
out  of  love  as  there  is  for  getting  in. 
Some  people  look  upon  marriage  as 
a  short  cut  that  way,  but  it  lias  been 
known  to  fail.  Separation,  which 
was  the  means  that  chance  offered 
to  Gabriel  Oak  by  Bathsheba's  dis- 
appearance, though  effectual  with  peo- 
ple of  certain  humors,  is  apt  to  idealize 
the  removed  object  with  others  — 
notably  those  whose  affection,  pli^iid 
and  regular  as  it  may  be,  flows  deep 
and  long.  Oak  belonged  to  the  even- 
tempered  order  of  humanity,  and  felt 
the  secret  fusion  of  himself  in  Bath- 
iiheba  to  be  burning  with  a  finer  flame 
now  that  she  was  eone  —  that  was  all. 

His  incipient  mendship  with  her 
Aunt  had  been  nipped  bv  the  failure 
of  his  suit,  and  all  that  Oak  learnt  of 
Bathsheba's  movements  was  done 
indirectly.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
gone  to  a  place  called  Weatherburv, 
more  than  twenty  miles  off,  but  in 
what  capacity  —  whether  as  a  visitor, 
or  permanently,  he  could  not  discover. 

Gabriel  had  two  dogs.  Greoree,  the 
older,  exhibited  an  ebony-iippea  nose, 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
pink  flesh,  and  a  coat  marked  in  ran- 
dom splotches  approximating  in  color 
to  white  and  slaty  gray,  but  the  gray, 
after  years  of  sun  and  rain,  had  oeen 
scorched  and  washed  out  of  the  more 
prominent  locks,  leaving  them  of  a 
reddish  brown,  as  if  the  blue  compo- 
nent of  the  gray  had  faded,  like  the 
indigo  from  the  same  kind  of  color  in 
Turner's  pictures.  In  substance,  it 
had  originally  been  hair,  but  long  con- 
tact wiw  sheep,  seemed  to  be  turning 
it  by  degrees  into  wool  of  a  poor  qual- 
ity and  staple. 

This  dog  had  originally  belonged  to 

a  shephera  of    in&rior    morals    and 

dreadful  temper,  and  the  result    was 

that  George  knew  the  exact  degree  of 

•condemnation  signified  by  cursing  and 


swearing  of  all  descriptions  better 
than  the  wickedest  old  man  in  the 
neighborhood.  Long  experience  had 
so  precisely  taught  the  animal  the  dif- 
ference between  such  exclamations  as 

"  Come  in  ! "  and  "  D ye,  come 

in  1 "  that  he  knew  to  a  hair's  breadth 
the  rate  of  trotting  back  from  the 
ewes'  tails  that  each  call  involved,  if  a 
staggerer  with  the  sheep-crook  was 
to  oe  escaped.  Tl^ough  old,  he  was 
clever  and  trustworthy  still. 

The  young  dog,  George's  son,  might 
possibly  have  been  the  image  of  his 
mother,  for  there  was  not  much  re- 
semblance between  him  and  George. 
He  was  learning  the  sheep-keeping 
business,  so  as  to  follow  on  at  the 
flock  when  the  other  should  die,  but 
had  got  no  further  than  the  rudiments 
as  yet — still  finding  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
doing  a  thing  well  enough  and  doing 
it  too  well.  So  earnest  and  yet  so 
wrong-headed  was  this  young  dog.  (he 
had  no  name  in  particular,  and  an- 
swered with  perfect  readiness  to  any 
pleasant  interjection),  that  if  sent 
behind  the  flock  to  help  them  on,  he 
did  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  would 
have  chased  them  across  the  whole 
county  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if 
not  called  off,  or  reminded  when  to 
stop  by  the  example  of  old  Greorge. 

'rhus  much  for  the  dogs.  On  the 
farther  side  of  Norcombe  Hill  was  a 
chalk-pit,  from  which  chalk  had  been 
drawn  for  generations,  and  spread 
over  adjacent  farms.  Two  hedges 
converged  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  V, 
but  without  quite  meeting.  The  nar- 
row opening  lefl,  which  was  imme- 
diately over  the  brow  of  the  pit,  was 
protected  bv  a  rough  railing. 

One  night,  when  Farmer  Oak  had 
returned  to  his  house,  believing  there 
would  be  no  further  necessity  for 
his  attendance  on  the  down,  he  called 
as  usual  to  the  dogs,  previously  to' 
shutting  them  up  in  the  outhouse  till 
next  morning.  Only  one  responded 
—  old  George ;  the  other  could  not 
be  found,  either  in  the  house,  lane, 
or  garden.  Gabriel  then  remembered 
that  he  had  left  the  two  dogs  on  the 
hill  eating  a  dead  lamb  (a  kind  of 
meat  he  usually  kept  mm  them, 
except  when  other  food  ran  short), 
and  concluding  that  the  young  one 
had  not  finished  his  meal,  he  went 
in-doors  to  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  which 
latterly  he  had  only  enjoyed  on  Sun- 
days. 


It  was  a  still,  moist  night.  Just 
before  dawn  he  was  assisted  in  wak- 
ing by  the  abnormal  reverberation 
of  familiar  music.  To  the  shepherd, 
the  note  of  the  sheep-bell,  like  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  to  other  people, 
is  a  cnronic  sound  that  only  makes 
itself  noticed  by  ceasing  or  alterin? 
in  some  unusual  manner  from  the  w^lC 
known  idle  tinkle  which  signifies  to 
the  accustomed  ear,  however  distant, 
that  all  is  well  in  the  fold.  In  the 
solemn  calm  of  the  awakening  mom 
that  note  was  heard  by  Gabriel,  beat- 
ing with  unusual  violence  and  rapidity. 
This  exceptional,  ringing  may  be 
caused  in  two  ways  —  bv  the  rapid 
feeding  of  the  sheep  bearing  the  bell, 
as  when  the  flock  breaks  into  new 
pasture,  which  gives  it  an  intermittent 
rapidity,  or  by  the  sheep  starting  off 
in  a  run,  when  the  sound  has  a  regu- 
lar oalpitation.  The  experienced  ear 
of  Oak  knew  the  sound  he  now  heard 
to  be  caused  by  the  running  of  the 
flock  with  great  velocity. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and 
tore  down  the  lane  through  a  fcjggy 
dawn,  and  ascended  the  hill.  T£e 
'  forward  ewes  were  kept  apart  from 
those  among  which  the  fall  of  lambs 
would  be  later,  there  being  two  hun- 
dred of  the  latter  class  in  Gabriel's 
flock.  These  two  hundred  seemed  to 
have  absolutely  vanished  from  the 
bill.  There  were  the  fif  tv  with  their 
lambs,  enclosed  at  the  other  end  as 
he  had  left  them,  but  the  rest,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  flock,  were  nowhere. 
Gabriel  called  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
the  shepherd's  call,  — 

"  Ovey,  ovey,  ovey  I  " 

Not  a  single  bleat.  He  went  to 
the  hedge  —  a  gap  had  been  broken 
through  it,  and  in  the  gap  were  the 
footprints  of  the  sheep.  Rather  sur- 
prised to  find  them  break  fence  at 
this  season,  yet  putting  it  down  in- 
stantly to  their  great  fondness  for 
ivy  in  winter-time,  of  which  a  great 
deal  grew  in  the  plantation,  he  followed 
through  the  hedge.  They  were  not 
in  the  plantation.  He  called  again: 
the  valleys  and  farthest  hills  resounded 
as  when  the  sailors  invoked  the  lost 
Hylas  on  the  Mysian  shore ;  but  no 
sheep.  He  passed  through  the  trees 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  hilL  On 
the  extreme  summit,  where  the  ends 
of  the  two  converging  hedges  of  which 
we  have  spoken  were  stopped  short  by 
meeting  tne  brow  of  the  chalk-pit,  he 
saw  the  younger  dog  standing  against 
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the  sky  — dark  and  motionless  as  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena. 

A  horrible  conviction  darted  through 
Oak.  With  a  sensation  of  bodiJj 
faintness  he  advanced :  at  one  |>oint 
the  rails  were  broken  through,  and 
there  he  saw  the  footprints  of  his 
ewes.  The  dog  came  up,  licked  his 
hand,  and  made  signals  implying 
that  he  expected  f ome  great  reward 
for  signal  services  rendered.  Oak 
looked  over  the  precipice.  The  ewes 
lay  dead  at  its  foot  —  a  heap  of  two 
hundred  mangled  carcasses,  represent- 
ing in  their  condition  just  now  at  least 
two  hundred  more. 

Oak  was  an  intensely  humane  man: 
indeed,  his  humanity  oAen  tore  in 
pieces  any  politic  intentions  of  his 
Dordering  on  strategy,  and  carried 
him  on  as  by  gravitation.  A  shadow 
in  his  life  had  always  been  that  his 
flock  ended  in  mutton — that  a  day 
Came  and  found  eveir  shepherd  an 
arrant  traitor  to  his  defenceless  sheep. 
His  first  feeling  now  was  one  of  pity 
for  the  untimely  fate  of  these  gentle 
ewes  and  their  unborn  lambs. 

It  was  a  second  to  remember  an- 
other phase  of  the  matter.  The  sheep 
were  not  insured.'  All  the  savings  of 
a  frugal  life  had  been  dispersed  at  a 
blow  ;  his  hopes  of  being  an  indepen- 
dent farmer  were  laid  low  —  possibly 
forever.  Gabriel's  energies,  patience, 
and  industry  had  been  so  severely 
taxed  during  the  years  of  his  life  be- 
tween eighteen  and  eight^and-twenty, 
to  reach  his  present  stage  of  progress, 
that  no  more  seemed  to  be  lett  in  him. 
He  leant  down  upon  a  rail,  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands. 

Stupors,  however,  do  not  last  for- 
ever, and  Farmer  Oak  recovered  from 
his.  It  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
characteristic  that  the  one  sentence 
he  uttered  was  in  thankfulness :  — 

*< Thank  God  I  am  not  married: 
what  would  nhe  have  done  in  the  pov- 
erty now  coming  upon  me  1 " 

Oak  raised  his  head,  and  wondering 
what  he  could  do,  listlessly  surveyed 
the  scene.  By  the  outer  margin  of 
the  pit  was  an  oval  pond,  and  over  it 
hung  the  attenuated  skeleton  of  a 
chrome-yellow  moon,  which  had  only 
a  few  days  to  last  —  the  morning  star 
dogging  ner  on  the  right  hand.  The 
pool  glittered  like  a  dead  man's  eye, 
and  as  the  world  awoke  a  breeze 
blew,  shaking  and  elongating  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  without  break- 
ing it,  and  turning  the  image  of  the, 
star  to  a  phosphoric  streak  upon  the 
water.  AH  this  Oak  saw  and  remem- 
bered. 

As  far  as  could  be  learnt  it  appeared 
that  the  poor  young  dog,  still  under 
the  impression  that  since  he  was  kept 
for  running  after  sheep,  the  more  he 
ran  after  Uiem  the  better,  had  at  the 
end  of  his  meal  ofl"  the  dead  lamb, 
which  may  have  given  him  additional 
energy  and  spirits,  collected  all  the 
ewes  into  a  comer,  driven  the  timid 
creatures  through  the  hedge,  across 
the  upper  field,  and  by  main  force  of 


worrying  had  given  them  momentum 
enough  to  break  down  a  portion  of 
tlie  rotten  railing,  and  so  hurled  them 
over  the  edge. 

George's  son  had  done  his  work  so 
thoroughly  that  he  was  considered  too 
good  a  workman  to  live,  and  was,  in 
Mict,  taken  and  tragically  shot  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  same  day  —  an- 
other instance  of  the  untoward  fate 
which  so  often  attends  dogs  and  other 
philosophers  who  follow  out  a  train 
of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
and  attempt  perfectly  consistent  con- 
duct in  a  world  made  up  so  largely  of 
compromise. 

Gabriel's  farm  had  been  stocked  bv 
a  dealer  —  on  the  strength  of  Oaks 
promising  look  and  character — who 
was  receiving  a  percentage  from  the  ' 
farmer  till  such  time  as  the  advance 
should  be  cleared  off.  Oak  found 
that  the  value  of  stock,  plant,  and  im- 
plements which  were  really  his  own 
would  be  about  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts,  leaving  himself  a  free  man  with 
the  clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

(To  b«  eOBtlBIMd.) 
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HoNKBT  Lord  George,  therefore, 
w&s  sorely  puzzled.  He  had  many 
doubts  about  his  brother,  and  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
gone  further  than  he  intended  before 
he  had  attained  to  such  high  fortunes. 
He  saw  him,  interrogated  him,  and 
his  answers  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  set  at  rest  suspicion.  He  pre- 
varicated, cursed  a  little,  and  said  he 
was  very  sorry  he  had  ever  been  to 
Scotland,  and  **that  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  that  canting  old  Majoribanks," 
with  much  to  the  same  effect,  which 
reaUy  meant  nothing  but  that  he  was 
angry  and  alarmed.  He  was  also 
suffering  frop  some  bruises  about  the 
face,  which  led  up  to  the  inference 
that  he  had  been  worsted  in  a  stand- 
up  fight  with  somebody. 

Lord  George,  therefore,  who  was 
obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  his  way, 
and  quite  incapable  of  countenancing 
any  underhanded  dealing,  told  his 
brother  plainly  that  he  would  ferret 
out  the  truth,  and  that  if  there  were 
two  wives  in  the  case,  he  (*'  honest 
George  "  as  they  called  him)  would 
stand  by  the  first. 

Down  he  went  therefore  in  a  yellow 
postchaise-and-four  to  Wakefield-in- 
the-Marsh,  travelling  all  night  to  do 
so,  and  throwing  his  Indian  outfit 
money  about  ri^t  royally.  He  ar^ 
rived  at  the  **  Chequers  "  at  about  four 
o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  mak- 
ing a  great  rumpus  :  and  at  ^y^  he 
had  galloped  away  again,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  worth 


further  notice  in  that  business  but 
what  money  could  set  right,  bad  as  it 
was.  The  woman  who  called  herself 
Margaret  Wyldwyl  still  persisted  in 
her  story ;  she  was  pretty,  though  ap- 
parently far  advanced  in  a  consump- 
tion, and  she  had  an  infant  daughter. 
That  was  all  which  she  could  make 
clear.  She  showed  a  box  too  which 
bore  his  brother's  cipher  and  the 
family  coronet ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  it,  though  she  maintained  in  a  con- 
fused sort  of  way  that  there  was,  bat 
that  it  had  a  secret  fastening  whieb 
she  could  not  find.  Her  sister,  how- 
ever, or,  as  she  seemed  to  say,  her 
foster-sister,  one  Mrs.  Giles,  the  wife 
of  a  publican  who  had  been  butler  to 
old  I)ick  Porteous,  evidently  did  not 
believe  the  girl's  story.  She  said 
there  could  be  no  marriage  without  a 
parson,  as  she  herself  knew,  having 
oeen  married  only  idfter  having  been 
called  three  times  in  church. 

So  thought  honest  George,  leaving 
her  a  check  for  £50  which  he  founS 
next  day  sent  back  to  his  hotel  witH- 
out  a  word.    But  his  conscience  wa» 
now  at  peace.    He  had.  done  what  lie 
could  to  clear  up   a  mystery  which 
startled  him ;  had  cleared  iti.up,  as  he- 
thought,  and  th^re  was  an  end  of  it, 
otherwise  no  considerations  of  expe- 
diency would  have  kept  him  quiet 
while  a  wrong  was  being  done.     With 
his  own  interests  he  had  done  as  he 
pleased  ;  he  had  given  them  up  rather^ 
than   shame  and  misery  should  light 
on  his  brother,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  have  compromised  the  interests   or 
others.     The  whole   affair  had   long 
since  passed  from  his  memory,  axiS 
General  Lord  Punjaub,  Commander-in-- 
Chief  of  her  Majesty's  forces  in  India, 
little  thought  that  his  smart  sdd-de- 
camp,  Cornet  Brown,  was  the  son  of 
her  whom  he  had  seen  as  the  shape- 
less infant  which  his  brother's  wid- 
owed wife  had  held  in  her  arms  on 
the  summer  morning  when  she  wept  to 
him  in  vain  at  the  village  inn. 

CBAPTBB  II.      PEACE. 

By  far  the  most  precious  gift  which 
a  young  man  can  possess  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  in  life  is  the  faculty  of  at- 
tracting the  good-will  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  authority  over  him.    It  is  & 
natural  and  not  an  acquired  gift.  Po^s- 
sibly  it  may  depend  upon  causes  too 
subtle  for  verbal  analysis,  words  being 
as  yet  but  clumsy  and  imperfect  instxn- 
ments.    Like  all  natural  endowments^ 
however,  it  is  of  a  better  and  higher^ 
quality  than  any  of  those  which  we  can 
win  by  our  own  efforts  —  or  prajrers. 
It  maKes  aN  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  every  profession^ 
The  men  who  rise  rapidly,  who  attain 
distinction  and  honors  at  an  age  when 
they  have  a  real  value,  are  seldom 
clever ;  they  are  merely  the  men  ^who- 
are  liked.     Talent,  and  even  genius^ 
though  useful  to  the  world,  has  ne^vet^ 
been  well  received  by  it ;  nor  is  good 
conduct  by  any  means  popular.     AW 
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the  valuable  advice  of  friends,  all  the 
rules  of  moralists  and  philosophers, 
however  scrupulously  obeyed,  never 
did  much  for  any  one.  rrobably  it 
may  be  as  well  not  to  e^t  into  scrapes; 
but  there  is  'a  notable  ditference  in 
■crapes.  If  a  young  man  who  is  liked 
sets  into  scrapes  he  will  get  out  of 
them,  or  be  got  out  of  them,  good- 
humoredlv,  and  thought  still  more 
kindly  of  for  having  exercised  the 
Christian  virtues  of  his  friends,  per- 
haps. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young 
man  who  is  not  liked  gets  into  scrapes, 
people  will  drag  him  into  scrapes, 
■hove  him  into  scrapes,  put  him  into 
other  people's  holes  and  wrongs,  and 
leave  nim  there. 

William  Brown  was  a  favorite  with 
everybody.  The  greatest  curmud- 
geons in  the  regiment  —  the  major, 
who  had  a  chronic  toothache  and  a 
short  temper:  Lieutenant  Highlowes, 
who  had  great  ideas  of  the  respect  due 
to  lum,  and  a  light  purse ;  Captain 
Skrape,  who  was  in  difficulties  with 
the  authorities  —  all  troublesome  folk 
in  their  way  —  were  equally  ready  to 
WKy  a  kind  word  for  him.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  he  owed  at  least  some 
part  of  these  good  Irishes  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  just  a  little  stupid.  He 
hmd  .no  perception  of  the  faults  or 
.  diortcomings  of  other  people,  no  sense 
of  humor.  He  could  see  nothing 
fanny  in  the  major's  hair-dye,  or 
Lieotenant  Highlowes's  tall-heeled 
boots  ;  and  when  allusions  were  made 
to  these  standard  topics  of  mess-room 
merrimenty  his  face  did  not  depart 
from  its  handsome  gravity.  When  he 
■poke  of  other  men  behind  their  backs 
he  did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  he  liked  and 
esteemed  tnem,  or  he  said  little.  He 
never  used  flattering  expressions,  he 
never  toadied  any  one ;  but  there  were 
tones  of  deference  and  consideration 
in  hia  voice,  extremely  simple  and 
winning.  Perhaps  he  was  innately 
Idnd-heartedy   and   therefore  innately 


So  this  young  fellow  had  the  best 
of  nil  good  things.  He  was  to  be  seen 
«t  the  governor-general's  balls,  and 
in  Li*dy  Laura's  pew  at  church  when 
the  bishop  preached.  £ven  the  right 
rererend  prelate  lumself  returned  the 
Qornet's  modest  bow  when  they  met, 
witb  ft  half  paternal  smile ;  and  Ma- 
Jor-General  bir  Ajax  Bodgcr,  a  far 
more  important  personage  than  vice- 
toyy  lady,  or  bishop,  deigned  to  give 
\f^wtk  a  ■hort  grunt  of  recognition  such 
^0  lie  ■eldom  bestowed  on  anybody 
wIko  had  not  at  least  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  behind  him. 

Now  among  the  innumerable  ways 
lo  whioh  it  was  possible  a  few  years 
ago  for  well-disposed  seniors  to  help 
*  Toang  man  who  pleased  them  up 
the  bidder,  was  sending  him  home 
^th  dimUches  announcing  what 
«vevy  one  knew  long  before.  The  case 
i«  eomewhat  altered  now.  The  de- 
pgtftment^  have  grown  sulky,  or  have 
^-ven  up  this  branch  of  business  for 


the  present ;  so  that  an  officer  coming 
home  with  dispatches  is  very  often 
■left  to  pay  his  own  travelling  expenses. 
Biit  not  lon^  ago  it  was  a  generally 
understood  thing  in  the  army  that  the 
bearer  of  news  of  victory  or  a  treaty 
of  peace  received  a  step  in  his  pro- 
fession, with  a  gratuity  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Therefore;  shortly  after 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  success 
of  tlie  Britisn  arms  had  been  observed 
in  England  and  in  India ;  when  peer- 
ages had  been  distributed  to  the  vic- 
torious generals,  and  the  storm  of 
discontented  pamphlets  and  angry 
disclaimers,  of  those  who  had  ^ot 
nothinir  or  not  enough,  was  beginning 
to  subside.  Lord  Punjaub  thought  he 
might  do  something  for  his  aid-de- 
camp by  sending  him  home  with  a 
formal  announcement  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

"  When  can  you  start.  Brown  ?  " 
asked  Liord  Punjaub  with  his  mouth 
full  of  tiffin,  telling  the  good  news  to 
his  aid-de-camp,  that  '^  ne  had  man- 
aged the  thing  with  Bodger,"  and  he 
was  to  be  sent  home  officially. 

'^Now"  replied  the  young  soldier 
**  Quite  rignt.  Brown,"  said  the 
general ;  **  just  like  me.  When  El- 
lenborough,  who  was  a  dandy,  sent 
me  to  Somnauth,  he  asked  Sir  Mungo 
Barker  what  I  should  take  with  me 
for  outfit.  ^  Give  him  a  tin  pot,  mv 
lord,'  replied  Sir  Mungo,  and  I  took 
one  ;  nothing  else,  I  assure  you. 
Brown.''  And  the  general  blew  his 
nose  loudly  in  a  yellow  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, to  give  emphasis  to  his  dis- 
course. 

*'  Baggage  is  a  bore,  unless  it's  the 
enemy's,"  observed  Cornet  Brown 
sitting  down  to  table  and  helping  him- 
self to  a  slice  of  York  ham,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  usual  coolipg  food  we  take 
in  hot  climates. 

The  general  laughed  till  he  was  in 
danger  of  choking.  '*  Enemies*  bag- 
gage I  —  damn  the  boy,  he'll  suffocate 
me,  —  loot,  eh,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  youth- 
ful hero. 

*^  Ah  I  "  ejaculated  the  general,  sud- 
denly becoming  grave  as  an  owl,  after 
drinking  a  large  glass  of  Madeira, 
enough  to  drown  a  weak  man's 
thoughts.  *'I  shan't  be  long  afler 
you,  Brown.  Violet  is  to  take  my 
command  in  July,  which  is  only  a 
month  off,  and  the  Indian  army  is  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  queen's  ser- 
vice. This  is  what  I  have  worked 
up  to  all  my  life,"  added  the  general, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  tongue  about  sol- 
emnly ;  "  for  the  Company's  officers 
were  in  a  false  position  as  to  rank, 
and  I  am  glad  that  my  task  has  ended. 
They  will  not  be  quite  so  well  pleased 
with  the  liberalities  of  the  War  Office 
as  they  were  with  large-handed  *  Old 
John  ; '  but  they  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  gain  and  ^lory  do  not  go 
togeuier,  or  I  for  one  should  not  be  so 
well  off." 

"There  are  exceptions    to    every 


rule,"  answered  the  aid-de-camp 
readily,  and  he  smiled  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  he  really  thought  his 
general  had  earned  fortune  and  fame 
together.  There  was  not  much  won- 
derful about  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
was  liked  who  could  imply  admiration 
so  delicately  without  giving  it  utter- 
ance. 

Lord  Punjaub,  who  was  very  sim- 
ple minded,  as  most  true  soldiers  are, 
felt  the  subtle  tribute  of  the  brave 
youth's  honor,  and  coloring  to  the 
root«  of  his  hair,  began  to  bluster 
something  about  it  being  a  hot  day  in 
the  Hooghly  :  but  the  careless  shaft 
at  random  sent  had  gone  home  to  his 
breast,  and*  he  drew  nearer  to  young 
Brown,  taking  him  affectionately  by 
the  arm. 

"  You'll  go  and  see  my  nephew  at 
his  place,  Beaumanoir.  It  is  a  very 
fine  place,  and  perhaps  bhould  have 
been  mine  if  every  one  had  what  be- 
lono;s  to  tliem  :  but  I  am  quite  as 
well  without  it.  I  have  made  my  own 
way  in  Ufe,  which  is  better  than  pick- 
ingup  other  people's  leavings." 

The  aid-de-camp  nodded,  as  who 
should  say,  I  should  think  so  indeed  ; 
but  he  had  the  rare  art  of  agreeing 
silently,  an  art  most  useful  and  pleas- 
ing when  practised  upon  age  and  gar^ 
rulity. 

**Yes,  Brown,"  spluttered  Lord 
Punjaub,  **you  must  see  my  nephew. 
He  has  all  Uie  vices,  and  is  an  accom- 

Elished  nobleman."  The  general's 
on-like  face  glowed  with  good-humor, 
so  that  kind  words  bubbled  out  of  him 
like  water  from  a  spring  ;  and  everv 
sentence  was  flavored  with  deep  hid- 
den thoughts,  as  water  is  charged  with 
the  properties  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  passes  in  its  upward  course 
to  air,  undergoing  some  such  trans- 
formations as  the  voice  when  it  rises 
into  meaning. 

*'  I  have  all  your  private  letters  with 
me,  and  shall  never  allow  them  to  be 
out  of  my  sight  till  they  are  delivered, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that,  my  lord," 
said  Young  Brown,  showing  an  un- 
feigned sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
trust.  It  was  important,  too,  though 
only  the  loving  scrawl  of  an  old  sol- 
dier to  his  only  daughter.  His  pot- 
hooks could  not  have  been  very  well 
formed,  for  his  right  hand  had  been 
maimed  at  Sobraon,  but  sweet  girlish 
eyes  would  brighten  when  they  saw 
them. 

"  Good  fellow,  good  fellow  I  "  blus- 
tered the  general,  patting  his  aid-de- 
camp on  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had 
been  a  horse.  **  I  am  sorry  you  won't 
sec  Amabel ;  she  is  with  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Newcomen  in  Ireland, 
but  I  shall  present  you  as  soon  as  I 
come  home,  and  tell  Missey  to  be  on 
her  best  behavior.  Always  call  her 
Missey,  Brown,  you  know,  because 
she  pulls  my  mustachios  if  she  does 
not  get  her  own  way.  You  never  saw 
such  a  tartar" — and  *' the  dear  old 
boy  went  off  at  score,  being  quite  in- 
exhaustible about  that  young  person 
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who  was  the  pride  and  torment  of  his 
life,"  said  General  Brown,  as  he  told 
this  part  of  his  story  one  day  at  Beau- 
manoir  to  the  present  writer,  whereat 
his  wife  immeaiately  pinched  him  and 
ordered  her  hero  to  speak*  more  re- 
spectfully of  her. 

There  had  been  another  parting 
previously  between  Young  Brown  and 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  had 
never  answered  to  the  call  of  bugle 
since  the  Nepaulese  spear  had  struck 
him  down.  There  had  been  consulta- 
tions between  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal men  of  Calcutta  about  his  state ; 
but  they  could  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  vitality  in  his  constitution,  and  then 
it  was  remembered  that  his  mother, 
the  late  Duchess  of  Courthope,  had 
died  early,  and  one  of  the  pnnces  of 
science  declared  that  long  life,  like 
everything  else  worth  naming  which 
we  either  bring  into  this  world  or 
which  takes  us  away  from  it,  is  hered- 
itary. 

The  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, though  serious,  were  not  such 
as  would  occasion  any  alarm  in  a 
healthv  subject,  being  but  flesh  wounds 
wherein  none  of  the  centres  of  life 
were  concerned.  Young  Brown  or 
Colonel  Oakes,  or  even  older  men  — 
Lord  Punjaub  or  General  Violet  — 
would  have  shaken  th6m  off  by  the 
sheer  force  of  nature.  The  blood  of 
the  marquis,  however,  was  more  tor- 
pid than  theirs.  It  was  only  when 
strongly  roused,  as  he  had  been  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  that  he  was  capable 
of  sustained  physical  effort:  so  the 
prince  of  science  shook  his  head,  and 
although  he  maintained  that  those 
new  forms  of  life  which  we  call  death 
should  never  display  themselves  in  a 
younor  human  form,  yet  the  feeling 
round  the  mess  table  of  the  1  st  Lan- 
cers, as  week  after  week  left  the  mar- 
quis's place  still  empty,  was  anything 
rather  than  hopeful. 

Lord  Kinsgear  himself  did  not  share 
these  forebodings,  for  we  are  very  sel- 
dom conscious  of  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches of  death.  He  thought  that 
he  should  soon  be  well  again  when 
he  got  back  to  England,  and  could 
continue  some  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity which  interested  him  a  great 
deal. 

"Give  my  father  the  turquoises, 
Brown,  that  Mecrza  Ibraheem  sent  me 
from  Persia,  and  tell  him  General 
Violet,  who  is  a  judge,  says  that  these 
are  of  the  purest  color  from  the  old 
rock.  I  have  been  promised,  also,  the 
pick  of  the  Begum's  shawls  when  the 
*loot'  is  sold,  for  Lady  Overlaw; 
and,  Willie,  try  to  like  my  father  ;  I 
want  vou  to  make  Beaumanoir  your 
home.' 

"  All  right,"  returned  his  brother 
officer,  briefly.  **  His  Grace  is  such 
a  swell  that  the  best  I  can  hope  is 
that  he  will  like  me.  No  fear  on  the 
other  side,  you  know.  And  now  make 
haste  and  get  well.  That's  the  first 
thing  to  think  about" 


CHAPTER  III.      BEAUMANOIR. 

Lieutenant  Brown  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
when  he  presented  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction. His  Grace  had  lived  more 
and  more  in  the  country  of  late  years, 
and  his  place,  .though  very  stately,  was 
somewhat  dull.  The  arrival  of  a 
stranger  properly  introduced  would 
have  been  welcome  therefore  at  any 
time,  and  the  visit  of  an  officer  from 
the  seat  of  war  was  an  event  which 
interested  all  the  county. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope,  like  most 
provincial  magnates,  was  fond  of  early 
news  and  exclusive  information,  and 
he  generally  contrived  to  obtain  it,  for 
the  world  is  very  eager  to  convey  both 
verbal  and  epistolary  information  to  a 
nobleman  of  his  rank.    No  one  was 
sooner  acquainted  with  the  changing 
events  of  current  history.     He  knew 
the   very  latest  movements  in  party 
politics,  and  as  they  were  often  false 
movements,  made  by  persons  who  had 
to  retrace  their  steps,  he  had  rather  a 
less  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  afialrs 
than    the  outside    public.      He  was 
present    at  all    the  false    starts    for 
power,  so  that  when  the  race  was  run 
and  won,  nobody  was  more  surprised 
at  the   result  than  himself.     He  had 
around  him  at  Lieutenant  Brown's  ar- 
rival the  usual  party  which  assembles 
at  ducal  palaces  when  pheasant  shoot- 
ing begins.     They  were  mostly  good 
shots,  for  his  Grace,   who   sold    his 
game  by  contract  to  a  London  poul- 
terer, could  not  aflbrd   to  have  his 
birds  knocked  about,  and  did  not  like 
to  have  them  made  wild  by  random 
firing.    There  was  a  brace  of  parlia- 
mentary colonels,   who  always  killed 
with    Uieir    right    and    left    barrels. 
There  was  a  local  banker,  who  had  an 
absurd    resemblance  to  the  duke  in 
dress,  manners,  and  whiskers.     There 
was  a  sprinkling  of  minor  barons,  a 
few  official  dependents  who  had  pros- 
pered under  tne  shadow  of  the  great 
nouse,  an  Italian  singer  and  his  wife 
to    amuse   the    evenings,   and    Lady 
Overlaw,  with  her  aunt  the  Countess 
of  Clanmore,  to  do  the  honors. 

The  duke  took  a  fancy  to  the  young 
Indian  soldier  from  the  first ;  perhaps 
because  his  manners  were  perfectly 
free  from  either  embarrassment  or  self- 
assertion.  The  lieutenant  never 
made  his  presence  felt  oppressively, 
for  he  had  tl)e  secret  of  amusing  him- 
self without  getting  in  other  people's 
way.  His  voice  was  never  heard  at 
unseasonable  times,  and  he  was  cheer- 
Ail  without  being  boisterous  or  brill- 
iant. 

•<  Come,  Captain  Brown,  and  shoot 
beside  me,"  the  duke  would  say  to 
him  in  high  good-humor,  and  giving 
him  brevet  riuik  by  courtesy.  His 
Grace  liked  a  young  man  who  never 
missed  hu  bird,  never  fired  first,  and 
picked  up  the  outsiders  with  unerring 
aim.  The  boy's  silent,  pleasant  laugh- 
ter and  deferential  manners  won  him, 
and  while  his  Grace  was  amusing  him- 


self, he  thought  he  was  paying  oflf  his 
son's  debt  of  gratitude  very  hand- 
somely, so  that  his  conscience  ap- 
proved him  not  a  little. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  subtler 
influence  than  either  of  them  could 
have  explained,  had  they  been  inttf  • 
rogated,  which    drew  those  two  to- 
gether.   That  splendid  peer  and  the 
village  lad  who  had  showed  such  unus- 
ual qualities  when  put  to  the  test  had 
many    thoughts  in  unison,  and    the 
speech  of  either  found  a  natural  echo 
in  the  other's  mind.    They  both  felt 
as  soldiers,  and  despised  trade ;  they 
had  both  an  innate  love  of  grandeur; 
they  had  even  some  physical  peculiar- 
ities in  common.    Both  were  straight 
and  tall,  with  a  chest  rather  deep  than 
broad,  and  admirably  formed  for  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  face  of  William  Brown 
was  one  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  Courthope  family  for  nearly  two 
centuries.      It  was   frank  and  open 
during  an  ordinary  conversation  and 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.    His  smile  was  al- 
most as  innocent  and  winning  as  the 
duke's  own,  and  made  all  his  counte- 
nance sparkle  when  lit  up  with  it 
But  in   moments  when  his   thoughts 
were   concentrated   upon  any  senoos 
subject,  bis  heavy  brows  closed  like  a 
horseshoe,  and  his  look  was  earnest 
and  intense.    A  very  grave  fece  it  was 
too  in  repose,  very  fixed  and  deter- 
mined.   The  lips,  neither  so  full  nor 
so  delicate  in  their    outline  as  the 
duke's,  were  firmly  shut,  and  the  mas- 
sive jaw  seemed  to  lock  them  in  with 
a  clasp  of  iron.    The  duke's  eyes  were 
of  an  uncertain  color,  changing  in  the 
light,  and  had  naturally  a  monmfol, 
almost  an  appealing  look,  though  they 
had  latent  nres  in  Uiem.    The  eyes  cf 
William  Brown  were  deep  set,  steady, 
and    passionless,  rather    unforgiving 
eyes,   with  gleams  like  the  flwi  of 
steel  in  them  when  he  was  roused  to 
anger.     But  his    feelings  were   not 
upon  the  surface.    It  was  not  easy  to 
oflend  him;  and  in  any  qnanrel  he 
would  be  likelv  to  have  right  on  his 
side,  whereas  tne  duke  was  ferew  in 
the  wrong.     They  would   not  have 
made  bad  types  of  snocess  and  failure. 
An  observer  would  have  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  Duke  of  Coorthqie 
was  unlucky,  and  the  lieutenant  fortn- 
nate :  a  little  experience  of  the  world 
would  have  revealed  the  causes  whkh 
made  them  so.    A  phrenologist  would 
have  gone  further,  and  showii  in  what 
respects  the  nobleman  was  superior  to 
his  euest    His  Grace  had  large  per- 
ceptive faculties.    He  was  a  man  em- 
inently skilfhl  in  debate,  Yerj  ready 
and    sagacious,    clear-sightea  in  hu 
view  of  present  things,  but  not  fer- 
seemg.    The  soldier's  perception  was 
defective  or  undeveloped;  oe  mi^ht 
be  deceived  and  mislead  having  a  sm- 
ple  faith  in  those  around  him.    His 
mind  was  reflective  and  far-iig|ited, 
not  acute. 

His  Grace  was  fond  of  pradag  to 
his  gneit — moot  dnkei  are — as  the 
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intimacy  increased  between  them,  and 
his  diflconrae  very  much  resembled  ex- 
tracts from  an  autobiography.  He 
was  not  a  bright  or  a  witty  man,  and 
his  idea  of  conversation  was  to  record 
events  that  had  happened  to  himself, 
with  his  reflections  upon  them.  His 
ideas  had  little  novelty.  He  was  in- 
deed a  conservative,  and  liked  to 
think  backwards ;  so  that  whenever  a 
new  thins  was  brought  before  him,  his 
first  impulse  was  to  meet  it  by  a  nega- 
tive. He  could  hardly  huve  said  me 
word  ^yes**  without  some  qualifica- 
tion which  neutralized  it,  ten  times  in 
the  course  of  his  existence  since  he 
had  attained  to  years  of  discretion. 
Kor  was  the  reason  far  to  seek  for 
this  reticence.  All  his  life  long,  sharp 
persons  had  been  setting  traps  to  eaten 
nis  promises,  and  quoting  his  own 
words  against  him,  so  that  he  had,  like 
many  grand  and  powerful  people, 
adopted  a  vocabulary  which  bad  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  talk  in  his  most  unguarded 
moments  upon  subjects  which  had  no 
connection  with  any  matter  of  busi- 
ness by  which  he  could  be  compro- 
mised. 

One  of  his  favorite  topics  was  blood 
and  race.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
could  tell  a  man  or  woman  of  rank 
by  the  first  inflection  of  their  voice  in 
speaking,  and  that  there  was  some- 
tning  distinctive  and  beautifying  in 
mere  birth.  He  had  a  marked  con- 
tempt for  women,  mentioning  them  as 
toys  and  playthings.  They  belonged, 
he  observed,  to  no  definite  station, 
and  beauty  was  their  only  title  to  con- 
sideration. One  might  have  thought, 
to  hear  him,  that  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  love,  and  it  seemed  to 
William  Brown,  as  he  listened,  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  so  little 
sympathy  and  affection  betwixt  him 
and  his  son.  Lord  Kins^ear,  seeing 
that  the  duke  considered  family  ties  as 
a  troublesome,  if  not  an  ignominious 
restraint. 

Lieutenant  Brown  liked  this  con- 
versation amazingly.  He  already 
thought  himself  one  of  a  privileged 
class,  being  received  on  equal  terms 
by  such  good  company.  He  was 
proud  of  his  uniform,  proud  of  his  rank 
in  the  army,  proud  of  his  grand  ac- 
quaintances :  and  if  the  duke  had  told 
him  that  the  noble  idea  was  that  the 
moon  had  been  created  out  of  cream 
cheese,  he  would  have  hastened  to 
adopt  it.  Having  succeeded  so  well 
in  his  profession,  the  boy  was  some- 
thins  of  a  soldier  pedant,  and  was  be- 
S'nning  already  to  look  down  upon 
e  world  in  a  way  amusing  enough  to 
a  philosopher. 

CHAPTBR  lY.      THB   HEIR  OF  COURT- 
HOPE. 

Not  long  afler  the  return  of  Will- 
iam Brown  to  England,  Lord  Punjaub 
and  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  came 
back  also;  the  one  having  Men  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  full  general,  and  the 


other  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonelt 
promotion  always  travelling  by  special 
trains  for  the  nobility.  Both  of  them 
had,  however,  well  earned  their  ad- 
vancement. The  marquis  having 
risen  chiefly  by  death  vacancies,  owed 
but  little  on  this  occasion  to  the  acci- 
dent of  his  birth,  while  Lord  Punjaub 
had  onlv  been  treated  according  to 
the  usual  rules  of  military  precedence. 
It  had  been  a  fine  thing  for  him  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  to  be  the  brother 
and  then  the  uncle  of  a  duke,  and 
many  a  stepping-stone  had  been  put  in 
his  way  to  nelp  him  over  dangerous 
places  in<  consequence;  his  position, 
indeed,  had  given  him  opportunities 
of  acquiring  distinction,  wnich  are  de- 
nied to  meaner  men.  But  having 
once  attained  a  certain  rank  by  these 
means,  favor  was  no  longer  of  much 
use  to  him.  He  was  surrounded  by 
competitors  as  noble  and  high  bom  as 
himself,  and  wha*(e  connections  were 
quite  as  influential.  Moreover,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  on  him,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  bestow 
honors  upon  him  if  ne  had  not  more 
or  less  deserved  them.  He  could 
neither  have  obtained  a  command  of 
importance,  nor  have  held  one,  af\er 
the  loss  of  an  ill-fought  battle,  or  the 
commission  of  any  signal  blunder. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Anglo-In- 
dian notions  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the  two 
noblemen ;  and  it  was  said  and  printed 
in  many  places  that  they  had  only 
been  fairly  treated  when  their  ser- 
vices were  handsomely  and  promptly 
acknowledged. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  noth- 
ing which  this  world  has  to  offer  could 
be  of  much  value  to  the  young  mar- 
quis. His  health  bad  steadily  de- 
clined since  he  had  received  that 
wound  in  the  Indian  battle,  and  at 
last  the  physicians  who  had  attended 
upon  him  at  Calcutta  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  his  return  homewards. 

So  Lord  Kinsgear  obtained  leave  of 
absence  upon  sick  certificate,  and 
some  weeks  afterwards  arrived  at 
Beaumanoir  with  Lord  Punjaub,  not 
being  even  permitted  to  live  his  natu- 
ral and  appointed  iijhe  because  he  was 
a  marquis.  His  title  and  great  for- 
tunes had  always  been  unlucky  to 
him.  He  had  never  enjoyed  their 
possession,  and  yet  he  was  summa- 
rily put  to  death  because  of  them. 
Had  ne  been  a  cheesemonger  like  his 
ancestor  by  his  mother's  side,  whom  in 
constitution  and  mental  endowments 
he  most  resembled,  he  might  have 
been  a  useful  and  happy  man,  and 
have  attained  a  good  old  age.  As  it 
was,  he  had  always  been  misplaced  in 
the  world.  It  cost  him  a  persistent 
effort  to  fill  the  position  which  had 
been  assigned  him  in  it,  and  constant 
calls  had  been  made  upon  hisener^es, 
which  his  nature  could  not  answer. 
Few  and  rare  had  been  the  times 
when  the  faint  strain  of  Wvldwyl 
blood  had  manifested  itself  in  him ;  at 
all  others  he  had  been  lymphatic  and 


indifferent;  and  the  splendor  with 
which  he  had  been  surrounded  had 
only  wearied  bim. 

He  was  brought  down  in  an  invalid 
carriage  to  the  palace  where  his  fam- 
ily had  kept  high  state  for  centuries, 
and  not  a  footfall  was  suffered  to  be 
heard  about  the  gorgeous  chambers  of 
his  home,  after  he  was  carried  up- 
stairs and  laid  upon  the  bed  from 
which  he  was  never  to  rise  again  in 
mortal  form.  The  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer was  quite  visible  upon  him, 
and  those  who  looked  upon  his  livid 
face  and  wasted  limbs  could  cherish 
no  illusions  as  to  his  possible  recovery. 
The  light  in  his  eyes  w^  nearly  ex- 
tinct, his  lips  were  white,  and  there 
was  that  ticrhtening  and  glazed  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  over  the  upper  paurt 
of  his  face  which  announces  approach- 
ing dissolution.  He  seemed  to  be 
nearly  dead  already,  and  only  rallied 
for  a  short  season  when  he  saw  Will- 
iam Brown.  Hd  appeared  to  feel 
under  some  restraint  in  his  father's 
presence,  and  though  his  manner  was 
respectful  and  becoming  to  the  last, 
he  only  answered  the  questions  put  to 
him,  and  voluntarily  said  nothing.  It 
was  as  though  he  felt  himself  a  oeing 
apart  from  that  splendid  and  haughty 
race  which  claimed  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative, and  considered  himseli  an 
unwilling  intruder  upon  it.  He  had 
been  very  happy  as  a  boy  in  his  moth- 
er's dower  house,  with  his  scantily 
furnished  room  and  his  mechanical 
occupations.  He  had  never  been  al 
together  at  his  ease  after  he  was  re- 
moved from  them. 

The  hopeless  condition  of  Lord 
Kinsgear  was  a  cause  of  terrible  anx- 
iety to  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  all  of 
whose  plans  were  upset  by  nis  son's 
illness.  He  earnestly  pressed  William 
Brown  to  prolong  his  visit,  because 
the  marquis  only  revived  in  his  society 
and  would  not  hear  of  his  goin^  awav. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Willie,"  he  said 
faintly.  **  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
long,  and  you  must  make  this  your 
home  as  long  as  I  am  here,  and  I  nope 
afterwards.'" 

So  an  extension  of  the  lieutenant's 
leave  was  obtained  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  William  Brown  stopped 
on  at  Beaumanoir. 

It  might  have  been  evident  to  any 
one  better  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  world  than  this  young  soldier  of 
fortune,  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
had  far  other  and  deeper  causes  for 
anxiety  connected  with  his  son's 
death,  than  even  the  sorrow  which 
parental  affection  must  have  inspired 
for  the  loss  of  his  only  son  and  heir. 
Though  all  the  guests  but  Lady  Over- 
law  and  some  near  relations  of  the 
Wvldwyls  had  departed  from  Beauma- 
noir in  presence  of  the  erief  which 
had  descended  like  a  pail  upon  the 
great  house,  flies  and  carriages  were 
hurrying  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  park  to  the  station,  all 
day  long  at  intervals,  and  generallv 
they  deposited  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyer  • 
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chief  clerk,  who  would  remain  often 
for  many  hours  closeted  with  his  Grace, 
and  then  hurry  away  with  sheaves  of 
paper  and  parchments  in  blue  bags. 
Not  even  the  express  trains  which 
sped  to  Jjondon  thrice  a -day  could 
keep  pace  with  the  hurried  rush  of 
legal  business  consequent  upon  the 
expected  demise  of  the  marquis  ;  and 
messengers  and  telegrams  were  dis- 
patched hot  foot  with  supplementary 
instructions,  or  answers  to  interroga- 
tions from  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  his  own  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  and  had  been 
there  for  days,  drafting  documents, 
which  his  clerks  took  away  and  brought 
back  upon  sheets  of  lambskin  with 
large  seals  and  gaudy  stamps  attached 
to  them.  Narrow  silken  ribbons 
bound  them  together.  Lawyers  are 
very  neat  in  their  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. The  Duke  of  Courthope  would 
sit  with  haggard  eyes  in  the  great 
Gothic  library  with  its  carved  oak 
sculpturing  and  oriel  windows,  while 
these  things  were  doing,  and  pore 
painfully  hour  after  hour  over  the 
papers  which  his  solicitors  sent  to 
nim. 

It  may  have  been  fact  or  fancy,  but 
late  one  evening,  when  the  household 
were  gone  to  bed.  Lady  Overlaw  went 
into  the  library  for  the  last  volume  of 
the  latest  new  novel  which  had  ar- 
rived from  London  :  she  thought  she 
saw  that  splendid  noble,  to  whom  life 
had  hitherto  been  one  long  worry  and 
yet  a  festival,  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  moaning  griev- 
ously. Before  him  were  whole  reams 
of  foolscap  fresh  covered  with  the 
drafts  of  legal  documents,  and  on  their 
margins  were  annotations  in  the  duke's 
own  hand.  On  either  side  of  him 
were  two  tall  candlesticks,  which  had 
been  burning  so  long  that  the  lights 
flared  in  their  sockets  and  gave  a 
gaunt,  unearthly  aspect  to  the  apart- 
ment as  they  flickered  and  blazed  by 
turns.  The  first  beams  of  a  moon 
which  rose  late  streamed  in  through 
the  oriel  windows,  and  touched  the 
dark  coloring  of  a  portrait  by  Vandyck 
as  it  hung  grim  and  silent  amidst  the 
hard  carved  oak  around.  It  was  the 
picture  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wyldwyl  —  an  upright  judge,  who 
had  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  Philip 
Wyldwyl,  Earl  of  AUswon,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First. 

The  beautiful  lad^  stopped,  with 
the  silver  lamp  which  had  lighted 
her  from  her  dressing-room  in  her 
hand,  and  looked  at  him.  She  might 
have  stood  for  a  picture  of  Mercy 
watching  over  Sorrow,  and  she  made 
a  hesitating  step  towards  him,  for  her 
heart,  light  and  frivolous  as  it  was, 
had  been  touched  by  that  supreme 
agony,  in  one  so  proud  and  great. 
But  the  duke,  if  her  fancy,  over- 
wrought by  some  romance,  had  not 
deceived  her  altogether,  lifted  up  his 
head  instantly  at  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
step, and  rising  with  the  knightly 
grace  which  bdonged  to  him,  came 


towards  her  with  a  gallant  smile  and 
lofty  courtesy. 

«*  Belle  cousine  I "  said  he.  "  What, 
eyes  unclosed  so  late  I  I  shall  have 
some  of  the  park-keepers  taking  them 
for  stars,  and  telling  marvels  to  his 
neighbors  of  how  my  place  is  haunted 
by  heavenly  visitors.  Stay,  *  *  he  added 
kindly,  "  let  me  look  for  your  book  ; " 
and  then,  when  he  had  found  it,  he 
conducted  her  to  the  door  and  held  it 
open  for  her  as  she  passed  through, 
and  bade  her  a  chivalrous  good  night. 
He  was  so  grand  a  prince  of  manners 
that  perhaps  she  loved  him  then,  and 
she  went  onwards  with  footsteps  which 
seemed  to  hesitate.  For  a  moment  — 
it  was  when  she  reached  the  foot  of 
the  private  staircase  which  led  to  her 
own  suite  of  rooms  —  she  turned  and 
looked  back.  But  the  massive  door 
of  the  library  had  been  gently  closed 
when  she  retired  beyond  it,  and  the 
lord  of  Beaumanoir  was  alone  again 
with  his  anguish.  He  toiled  on  with 
those  papers  all  through  the  night, 
covering  every  inch  of  blank  space  on 
them  with  his  marginal  notes,  and  his 
features  looked  sometimes  very  shrewd 
and  keen  as  he  did  so.  The  morning 
broke  dim  and  gray,  and  the  air, 
chilled  by  showers,  was  very  bleak  in 
the  lofty  room,  but  still  he  worked  on 
with  knitted  brows  and  close  attention, 
as  one  who  fought  for  his  life  with  an 
invisible  enemy  who  must  be  combated 
upon  paper.  If  there  was  any  lawyer 
who  was  trying  then  to  take  advan- 
tage of  him,  the  case  of  that  lawyer 
was  not  hopeful.  Some  of  the  acumen 
of  Judge  Wyldwyl's  mind  was  show- 
ing itself,  struggling  out  of  the  super- 
incumbent load  of  idleness  and  pleas- 
which  had   weighed  it  down  so 
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long.  Old  men  who  had  passed  half 
a  century  in  the  law  courts  would  be 
amazed  and  puzzled  by  that  night's 
work  ;  for  the  duke  was  brought  to 
bay,  and  'defending  himself  like  a  stag 
of  ten  who  turns  upon  his  hunters. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  he  rang  for 
his  valet,  bathed  himself,  dressed 
entirely  afresh,  and  ordered  coffee; 
then  he  sent  to  ask  if  Lord  Kinsgear 
was  awake,  for  Mr.  Sharpe  was  with 
his  Grace  again,  and  had  brought  a 
parchment  deed  ready  for  signature. 

The  duke  showed  no  outward  trace 
of  his  vigil,  but  he  looked  very  anx- 
ious till  the  answer  came  from  his 
son's  sick-room,  pressing  his  lips 
together  and  drawing  down  one  side 
of  his  mouth  in  a  way  he  had  when 
he  had  determined  to  act  with  resolu- 
tion, or,  if  needs  must,  with  harshness, 
and  to  stifle  his  natural  feelings,  which 
were  considerate  and  amiable  to  all 
who  were  immediately  about  his  pres- 
ence. 

Presently  the  servant  came  back 
with  a  message  from  the  duke's  domes- 
tic physician,  saying  that  Lord  Kins- 
gear  was  awake,  but  very  feeble,  and 
Uiat  Captain  Brown  had  been  sitting 
up  all  night  with  him. 

**  I  had  rather  he  hadn't,''  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,    coarsely,  when   the  servant 


was  gone.  *<That  Brown  is  always 
with  him  in  business  hours  —  and  out 
of  them." 

^'Enough!"  answered  the  duke, 
sternly.  "  You  want  to  have  the 
thing  signed,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  is  done."  He  touched  the  deed 
scornfully  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe,  bully  as  he  was,  perceived 
that  ne  had  struck  some  chord  with  a 
sharp  note,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  touch  it  again. 

**It  must  be  done,  I  suppose, 
Sharpe?"  asked  the  duke,  alter  a 
pause. 

"It  must,*'  answered  the  lawyer, 
"certainly,  your  Grace." 

"  Nothing  from  me  or  Lord  George 
will  do,  instead  of  disturbing  the  dying 
boy  in  his  last  moments  with  this 
trumpery?  It  is  a  ghastly  practice 
yours,  to  hunt  a  man  out  of  the  world 
with  a  pack  of  bonds  and  assignments 
after  him." 

"  Nothing  else  will  do,  jrour  Grace," 
answered  Mr.  Sharpe^  decisively,  "be- 
cause his  lordship  is  his  mother's  heir, 
and  the  latest  securities  touched  her 
property." 

"Well  then,  sir,  follow  me,"  said 
the  duke,  coldly,  and  he  led  the  way 
with  an  unfaltering  step  to  the  cham- 
ber where  the  djring  marquis  lay. 

CHAPTER   V.      AMABEL  WYLDWYL. 

When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  entered  the  sick-room  of 
Lord  Kinsgear,  they  found  him  talk- 
ing feebly  to  William  Brown,  who  was 
seated  by  his  bedside.  The  TooBg 
men  were  going  over  their  Indian 
campaign  again,  as  they  used  to  do 
when  together,  and  recalling  many  a 
stirring  scene  of  battle  and  of  bivouac. 
There  was  even  a  faint  flush  upon  the 
faded  cheek  of  the  marquis,  which 
half  resembled  a  sign  of  retoming 
health,  and  perhaps,  so  strong  is  life 
before  grief  nas  sap^d  its  sources,  he 
mic^ht  have  then  revived  had  he  been 
left  at  rest.  His  native  air  had  dtme 
something  for  him,  and  the  comnaa* 
ionship  of  his  comrade  seemed  to 
have  i^ven  him  new  strength,  or  pe^ 
liaps,  a  new  interest  in  ez&Btence. 
William  Brown,  who  had  a  creatife 
mind,  was  showing  the  marqaia  the 
model  of  a  new  pontoon  bridge  opoo 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past,  and  had  bronnit  to  great 
perfection ;  for  he  waa  always  tmnk- 
ing  of  lus  profession,  and  devising 
something  which  might  be  useful  ui  iti 
having  reflected  that  bdiind  eTeiy  dif- 
ficulty Uiere  lurka  an  invention.  He 
had,  therefore,  put  together,  moa 
a  new  system,  a  number  of  flat-hoi^ 
tomed  air-boata,  very  strong,  v«T 
portable,  and  very  eaailT  managed. 
The  marquis,  who  waa  fond  of  ae- 
chanicfl,  and  understood  all  thiogt 
relating  to  them  cxtremehr  weHJad 
dropp^  off  to  sleep  on  toe  mevkns 
night  with  hia  mind  pleMantly  oocfr 
pied  about  this  iKmtoon  bridge,  w 
had  slept  soundly,   so  be  woke  re- 
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freshed.  The  two  officers  were  busy 
with  their  plan  for  facilitating  the 
transport  of  troops  across  rivers.  The 
marquis  sat  propped  up  by  pillows, 
and  his  wan  hands  held  the  soldierly 
toy,  pointing  out  where  it  was  defec- 
tive and  might  be  strengthened,  or 
made  to  fold  into  a  smaller  compass. 

He  closed  his  eyes  wearily  when 
the  duke  entered,  and  the  transitory 
look  of  restored  vieor  faded  out  of 
hb  face.  His  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillows,  though  a  minute  before 
it  had  been  bent  eagerly  forward,  and 
a  petulant  expression  flitted  oyer  his 
countenance. 

"  What  do  they  want  of  me  now, 
Willie?"  he  muttered.  "I  signed 
something  yesterday,  and  the  day 
before,  and  the  day  before  that. 
When  will  it  be  all  over?  I  wish 
we  were  back  in  India  under  canvas 
again.     It  was  so  pleasant." 

**  It  will  all  come  right,"  said  young 
Brown.  **You  are  ten  times  better 
^o^^y*  you  know.  There's  the  duke 
speaking  to  you.  •  Come,  cheer  up." 

Meantime,  while  the  young  men  ex- 
changed these  words,  his  Grace  had 
entered  the  room,  and  stood  in  the 
place  of  William  Brown,  who  had 
risen  respectfully  to  make  way  for  him. 
He  was  too  fine  a  gentleman,  however, 
to  disturb  his  guest  without  an  apol- 
ogy, and  courteouslv  laid  his  hand  for 
an  instant  on  the  lieutenant's  arm,  as 
though  he  desired  to  detain  him,  and 
took  his  place  at  last  only  with  a  dep- 
recatory bow  and  polished  word.  '*  I 
beg,"  said  the  duke,  kindly,  "that 
you  will  not  move,  captain  —  that  is, 
unless  you  prefer  the  society  of  Lady 
Overlaw  to  that  of  the  lawyers.  You 
will  find  her  in  the  breakfast-room,  a 
little  jealous  of  your  deserting  her 
levee  so  oflen."  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  duke  sat  down  in  the  chair 
which  his  guest  had  occupied,  and 
William  Brown  discreetly  retired, 
feeling,  but  neither  seeing  nor  hearing, 
that  he  was  in  the  way. 

The  room  was  nearly  full  when  he 
left  it.  Not  only  the  duke  and  the 
lawyer  were  there,  but  Mr.  Senior, 
the  steward  of  the  household,  and 
Tripwell,  the  head  footman,  as  well  as 
one  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  clerks  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  attest  the  deed  which 
the  dying  man  was  required  to  sign 
that  day.  They  were  m  all  five  per- 
sons, and  their  presence  seemea  to 
overpower  the  marquis,  as  though 
their  robust  vitality  x>ppressed  and 
was  too  much  for  him. 

Leaving  them  there,  Mr.  Brown 
took  his  way  through  stately  corridors 
and  storied  picture-galleries,  away  to 
the  breakfast-room,  which  was  a  aeli- 
cious  aparment  surrounded  by  con- 
servatories, and  which  opened  on  to 
a  flower-garden  with  a  view  of  the 
lake.  It  nad  a  southern  aspect,  and 
was  so  sheltered  that  it  was  possible 
to  breakfast  there  with  the  windows 
open  even  in  the  finer  winter  days. 
It  was  quite  at  the  farther  end  of  Uie 
house,   and  was  one  of  those  quiet. 


pretty  dwelling-rooms  which  are  some- 
times found  even  in  palaces,  as  a  refuge 
from  splendor. 

Presently  William  Brown  heard 
the  voices  of  Lady  Overlaw  and  Mr. 
Heriot,  who  had  just  arrived  on  busi- 
ness at  the  palace  by  the  morning 
mail  train. 

"  Lord  George,  that  is  to  say,  Lord 
Punjaub,  and  his  daughter,  are  ex- 
pected to-day,"  Lady  Overlaw  was 
saying,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  her 
solicitor ;  **  tor  the  rest,  we  have  only 
my  aunt,  Lady  Clanmore,  whom  you 
know ;  a  few  people  who  are  alwavs 
here,  and  —  oh  yes  —  there  is  a  Mr. 
Brown,  who  I  understand  wad  a  charity 
boy,  and  is  now  a  sort  of  companion, 
or  man-governess,  to  the  marquis ; 
very  stupid,  and  talks  to  me  about 
*  field  telegraphs,'  I  think.  But,  dear 
me,  I  declare,  there  he  is,  coming 
through  the  conservatory." 

"  How  do  you  do,  captain  ?  See, 
I  have*kept  some  peaches  for  you  "  — 
and  her  ladyship  was  all  smiles  and 
gracious  gossip  directly. 

The  young  fellow  did  not  sulk, 
though  he  could  not  help  hearing 
what  had  been  said  of  him  ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  knew  it,  but  was  no 
more  embarrassed  than  great  ladies 
usually  are  when  they  have  said  or 
done  something  rude.  Moreover,  the 
lieutenant  had  the  instincts  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  behaved  well  under  pun- 
ishment; but  he  felt  it  keenly,  and 
therefore  it  did  him  good,  for  it  cured 
him  of  consequentiousness  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  taught*  him  that 
there  was  upon  earth  something  which 
commanded  more  universal  admira- 
tion than  a  lieutenant's  commission ; 
that  it  would  not  quite  do  to  show 
himself  a  military  pedant  before  ladies, 
unless  he  expected  to  be  laughed  at ; 
and  that  fine  society  is  not  given  to 
overestimating  those  who  suddenly 
obtain  access  to  it;  and  that  it  fin(u 
out  about  them  rather  more  than  they 
know  themselves,  whatever  the  spe- 
cious nothings  of  good  manners  might 
indicate  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Still  the  young  man  had  received 
a  severe,  though  wholesome  lesson, 
and  he  smarted  under  it  He  felt 
almost  ashamed  to  go  back  to  his 
friend's  sick  room,  lest  he  should  be 
marked  by  the  servants  as  a  toady 
and  a  sycophant  who  gave  his  com- 
panionship for  wages  and  succulent 
food.  He  wandered  through  the 
great  rooms  when  he  had  quitted  Lady 
Overlaw  and  Mr.  Heriot  after  break- 
fast, becoming  every  moment  more 
dejected.  He  no  longer  liked  to  order 
a  horse  for  a  ride  in  the  park,  or  to 
send  for  one  of  the  keepers  and  a 
couple  of  dogs,  as  he  would  have  done 
yesterday ;  he 'who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  charity  boy,  and  an  upper  servant. 
He  was  degraded  in  his  own  esteem  ; 
he  felt  himself  to  be  an  interloper  and 
an  intruder,  who  had  no  right  to  be 
among  all  that  marble  and  carved  oak, 
and  gilding  and  suits  of  armor,  and 


pictures,  every  one  of  which  was  prob- 
ably worth  more  than  he  could  ever 
expect  to  win  —  a  poor  soldier  of 
fortune  raised  from  the  ranks  to  a 
place  where  he  was  only  despised  by 
those  born  to  fill  it.  lie  had  better, 
he  thought  bitterly,  have  remained  a 
private,  or  at  most  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  been  content  to  associate 
with  his  equals,  since  there  were 
barriers  to  intercourse  with  gentle- 
folks which  no  exertions  or  merits  of 
his  own,  if  he  had  merits,  could  sur- 
mount; and  very  likely  he  had  no 
merits  ;  no,  it  was  quite  certun  that 
he  had  none.  Had  not  Lady  Overlaw 
sneered  at  him  for  being  stupid  ?  She 
was  a  great  lady,  and  must^  have 
judged  him  better  than  he  iudged 
himself.  He  was  a  fool,  an  idiot,  — 
yes,  a  pretentious  donkey  —  that  was 
the  best  description  of  him.    He  would 

?o  back  to  barracks  again.     Colonel 
)akes  liked  him,  and  if  he  resigned 
his  post  as  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Pun- 

i'aub,  as  he  certainly  would,  some  day 
le  might  be  made  adjutant  of  his 
regiment,  and  then  he  would  have 
enough  to  do;  and  meanwhile,  he 
coula  forget  the  baseness  of  his  orisin 
in  the  call  of  the  bugles  to  stable-' 
duty.  He  was  perhaps  good  enough 
to  associate  with  a  horse,  if  not  with 
dukes  and  marquises*  and  fine  ladies. 

He  had  wanaered  into  the  library 
while  in  this  contented  frame  of  mind, 
and  looked  listlessly  out  of  the  win- 
dow, thinking  of  how  he  should  take 
leave  of  the  duke  that  day.  The 
weather  was  gusty  and  sad ;  great 
lead-colored  clouds  rolled  up  heavily 
from  the  west,  and  now  and  then  a 
shower  seemed  to  sweep  scornfully 
over  the  landscape.  A  travelling- 
carriage-and-four,  piled  high  witn 
imperials,  came  galloping  up  the  ave- 
nue, arriving  firom  the  station,  which 
was  a  good  way  off,  owin^  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  park,  which  the 
late  duke  would  not  allow  to  be  cut 
up  when  the  railway  was  making,  so 
that  he  and  his  guests  were  obliged  to 
use  post-horses ;  and  the  Courthope 
Anns  at  Revel  wa^  one  of  the  few 
posting-inns  still  in  existence.  Doubt- 
less the  carriage  contained  some  more 
of  the  relatives  or  dependants  of  the 
noble  family  whose  heir  was  dying. 
He  had  come  from  the  station  in  a* 
fly  ;   and  the  lowest  menials  of   the 

Eiace  must  have  made  a  mock  at  him, 
e  fancied  now. 

He  was  still  torturing  himself,  and 
might  have  imagined  that  he  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  or 
that  he  was  a  leper  before  he  had 
done,  so  deeply  had  Lady  Overlaw's 
contempt  stung  him ;  but  while  he 
was  honestly  trying  to  hurt  his  feelings 
a  little  more,  the  library  door  was 
suddenly  flung  open,  ana  a  radiant 
vision,  all  joy  and  laughter,  came 
bounding  up  to  him  on  feet  of  air, 
looked  archly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  dropped  a  demure  courtesy,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  his  necx  and 
kissed  him.  \ 
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**  Thank  you  for  getting  well, 
Cousin  Kinsgcar.  I  am  so  happy; 
and  it  is  so  nice.  Come  out  into  the 
garden  with  me.  I  want  to  see  my 
golden  pheasants  again/'  said  this 
young  person. 

"  Hallo,  Brown,'*  cried  the  deep 
voice  of  Lord  Punjaub,  who  now  en- 
tered the  room ;  *'  I  told  you  I  would 
show  you  my  daughter  when  I  could 
get  her  back  from  Ireland.  Missy, 
Lieutenant  Brown,  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  in  the  army,  and  a  member  of 
my  family.'' 

The  general  spoke  in  Indian  fashion 
of  his  aid-de-camp,  but  Lieutenant 
Brown  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  was 
wonder-stricken  at  what  had  happened 
to  him;  while  Miss  Wyldwyl  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  not  seen  again  till 
dinner-time,  when  she  was  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newcomen, 
that  she  did  not  even  see  Mr.  Brown, 
which  was  at  least  extraordinary  after 
her  conduct  in  the  library;  and  the 
general  scolded  her  for  beinjj  "  uncivil 
to  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in 
the  service,  vou  minx." 

"  I  hate  tine  young  fellows,  pa,"  an- 
swered the  young  iady,  with  much 
spirit.  "  'Hiey  are  always  in  the  way 
when  they  are  not  wanted.  They 
ought  to  be  put  to  death." 

Somehow  or  other  it  happened  that 
after  this  remarkable  incident  in  his 
biography,  Lieutenant  Brown  had  no 
desire  to  leave  Beaumanoir  that  day, 
or  for  some  time  at\or wards.     Had  he 
not  his  duties  as  aid-de-camp  to  Lord 
Funjaub   to   attend  to?     He  was   on 
leave  of  absence ;   but  what  of  that  V 
The  general  was  staying  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  and  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier  was  obedience.    The  general 
had  always  plenty  of  employment  for 
him,  for  his  lordship  was  accustomed 
to  be  surrounded  by  young  men  who 
were  ready  to  j^allop  forty  miles  before 
breakfast  at    Ids  nod,   and   liked   it. 
Ue  could  not  do  without  them,  and  it 
was,  "  Here.  Brown,  just  step  up  to 
the  village,   will  you,  and  get  some 
sweetmeats  for  that  girl  of  mine ; "  or, 
*'  Brown,  that  tyrant  of  ours  wants  a 
new  sash  from   Howell  and  James's. 
Bring  it  down   with   you   this   after- 
noon."    Indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
young  lady  herself  insisted  that  these 
commissions   should   be   executed   by 
the    handsome    young    ai<l-de-camp, 
evincing  upon  every  occasion  a  pas- 
sionate  eagerness  to   get  him  out  of 
the  way;    yet   never    failing   to  ask 
when  he  would  come  back  aorain.   But 
she  would  not  speak  to  him  or  look  at 
him,  or  even  be  introduced   to  him, 
saying,  pertly,  that  she  knew  a  great 
deal  too  much  about  him  as  it  was ; 
and  the  general,   who  had    hitherto 
found  her  always  the  charm  and  dar- 
ling of    his   '*  family,"  as    they  call 
aids-de-camp  in  India,  was  surprised 
and  a  little  hurt  at  her  capricious  be- 
havior towards  his  favorite.     "  He'll 
get  the  Victoria  Cross  too,  some  day, 


Missy;  think  of  that.  Ho!  ho! 
think  of  that,"  remonstrated  the  old 
soldier,  who  had  a  ndghty  idea  of 
military  distinctions,  as  it  was  right 
and  becoming  that  he  should  have. 
But  nothing  would  move  Miss  Amabel 
VVyldwyl  from  her  entrenchments, 
and  when  her  father  pleaded  very  hard 
with  her  for  young  Brown,  by  and  by 
she  got  into  a  way  of  putting  one  of 
her  small  hands  before  his  mouth,  and 
pretending  to  stop  her  ears  with  the 
other.  Yet,  when  he  said  no  more,  it 
was  she  who  began  to  talk  of  the 
soldier. 

CflAPTKR   VI.      WOOING. 

Amabel     Wyldwyl     had     been 
brought  up  in  England,  and  wa^  now 
just  eighteen    years   old.       She   was 
very  beautiful,  very  much  accustomed 
to  have  her  own  way  in  everything, 
and  had  been  spoiled  all  her  life.    She 
had  been  the  darlincj  of  the  Dowager 
Marchioness    of     Newcomen,    whose 
children  were  all  grown  up  and  had 
left  her,  so  that  she  was  glad  of  that 
bright  young  presence  in  her  lonely 
dower  house.      She   resided   for   the 
greater  part  of  the  year  at  a  fine  pict- 
uresque castle  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,, 
but  she  came  to  I^ondon  occasionally, 
and  was  not  unknown  to  the  world  of 
fashion  and  politics  ;  being  herself  by 
birth  one   of  the   ancient    family  of 
the  Townshends  of  Tynedale.     "iMiss 
Wyldwyl  had  lived  witn  this  excellent 
lady  much  as   the  beauty  of   a  fairy 
tale  live^  with  her   godmother ;    and 
there  had  been  always  the  best  pos- 
sible   understanding^    between    them. 
Amabel  had  learned  to  ride  with  great 
courage  and  skill,  for  the  Tynedales 
had  ever  been    leaders  of    the    turf. 
She  had  also  become  an  accomplished 
musician,  for   the   Townshends   were 
hereditary  patrons  of  art.     She  could 
draw  and  paint  too,  with  no  common 
cunnins,  and   the    dowager  having  a 
very   sound  taste  for  books,  because 
she  had  had  too  much  experience  of 
life  to  tolerate  a  false  representation 
of  it,  Miss  Amabel  was  familiar  with 
a  class  of    authors  who  do.  not  oflen 
come  under  the  notice  of  young  ladies. 
She  was  indeed    that  most  precious 
product  of  nature  and  of  education,  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  had  many  of  the 
best  qualities,  and  much  of  the  intel- 
lect, of   an  honest  man.     It  did  not 
prevent  her  from  being  graceful  and 
womanly;  it  did  not  save  her  from 
being  extremely  capricious.    But  her 
caprices  were  all  harmless  and  inno- 
cent.    They  came  merely   of   youth 
and    high    spirits  ;    there  was  never 
anything  cruel  or  calculating  in  them, 
and  when  her  feelings  were  touched 
she  was  as  docile  as  a  child.    If  she 
plagued  her  father,  it  was  because  she 
knew  that  he  liked  to  be  plagued  by 
her,  and  teased  her  into  reprisals,    if 
she  had  been  wayward  and  aggressive 
towards  Lieutenant  Brown,  it  was  be- 
cause their  first  introduction  to  each 
other  had  been  of  an  unusual  charac- 


ter, and  the  girl  had  lain  awake  of 
nights  crying  and  laughing  and  hiding 
her  blushing  nead  in  her  pillow  dozens 
of  times  when  she  remembered  it. 
She  thought  that  she  could  never  bear 
to  see  Mr.  Brown,  still  less  to  speak 
to  him  any  more;  and  then  she  found 
herself  watching  for  him,  and  wonder- 
ing about  him,  talking  of  him,  dream- 
ing of  him,  and  she  grew  angry  with 
■  herself. 

It  was  not  till  she  learned  how 
brave  and  good  he  was,  how  simple- 
hearted  and  unassuming,  that  she 
began  to  forgive  herself,  and  then  she 
resolutely  determined  to  look  upon 
him  as  a' brother.  He  was  her  father's 
aid-de-camp,  and  it  was  the  custom 
in  India  for  generals  to  consider  their 
aids-dc-camp  as  members  of  their 
family.  There  could  be  no  harm  in 
her  following  so  time-honored  a  prac- 
tice; and  so  the  maiden  lulled  her 
troubled  heart  to  rest-,  and  sometimes 
slept  the  tranquil  sleep  of  self-approvaL 
Mr.  Brown's  manners  were  so  reserved, 
that  it  was  clear  he'must  have  forgot- 
ten how  forwani  she  had  been  in  hav- 
ing kissed  him  by  mistake  for  her 
cousin ;  perhaps  he  had  not  noticed 
what  had  happened;  or,  if  he  mutt 
have  noticed  it  he  must  have  known 
that  it  was  all  a  dreadful,  shocking, 
tragical  event  for  her.  These  bi- 
ter considerations  followed  her  into 
her  doze  and  brought  her  back  to 
broad  wakefulness  again ;  and  once 
more  she  hid  her  pretty  head  in  her 
pillow  and  felt  so  angry,  oh,  so  angry, 
and  so  ashamed,  that  die  could  have 
died,  if  something  had  not  whispered 
to  her  that  it  might  be  sweet  to  jive ; 
and  so,  when  she  had  cried  a«  little, 
and  laughed  a  short  reluctant  landii 
followed  by  a  plaintive  whine,  me 
lost  consciousness,  and  awoke  next 
morning  while  all  the  birds  of  the 
garden  were  singing  their  matins,  or 
perhaps  chirping  out  to  each  other  in 
merry  couplets  that  she  had  been 
naughty,  and  her  slumbers  were 
broken  in  consequence. 

It  was  worse  still  in  the  morning. 
She  was  afraid  for  days  and  days  to 
go  down-stairs  to  breakfast  for  fear  of 
meeting  Mr.  Brown ;  and  the  dowager 
was  much  edified  to  see  Miss  Aniar 
bel  come  demurely  into  her  dressing- 
room,  to  share  her  dijr  toast,  when 
there  were  such  very  nice  things  pre- 
pared for  her  elsewhere,  and  the  girl 
had  a  fine  appetite. 

She  got  a  little  more  self-assurance 
after  breakfast,  for  even  dry  toast, 
accompanied  by  hot  coffee  ana  boiled 
cream,  such  as  the  dowager's  maid 
combined,  has  invigorating  q^nalities. 
"Why,"  she  then  argned  with  Ym- 
self,  *'  should  she  torment  herself  about 
a  stupid  person  —  well,  perhaps  hs 
was  not  stupid,  it  was  only  Lady 
Overlaw  who  said  he  was  stnpid,  and 
Lady  Overlaw  never  liked  moy  one 
who  did  not  niy  her  oomplimeDls: 
but  why  shoula  she  torment  hersdt 
about  a  person  who  ooaW  never  be 
anything  to  her?"     Wlqr,  indeed? 
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said  some  internal  voice,  which  seemed  to  mock  her  slyly ; 
and  all  the  morning  as  she  walked  with  the  dowa^r  and 
her  poodle,  or  as  she  sat  y(ixh  her  pencils  and  Bristol  boards 
before  her,  sketching  under  the  beech-trees,  she  thought  of 
William  Brown,  till  she  drew  caricatures  of  him  in  a  gro- 
tesque and  petulant  despair  at  being  quite  unable  to  get 
him  out  of  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  drew 
knights  and  paladins  and  troubad  ours,  who  one  and  all 
resembled  him.  Even  King  Arthur,  portrayed  by  her 
pencil,  sat  his  fabled  steed  like  William  Brown  ;  and  had 
the  same  steadfast  look  in  his  royal  eyes  as  when  last  she 
saw  the  young  soldier,  riding  away  from  Beaumanoir  to  do 
some  idle  errand  for  her,  leaving  all  the  palace  and  the 
park  behind  him  uninhabited,  and  without  the  soul  which 
made  them  stately  and  fair. 

f  To  be  eontloiud.* 


MRS.  GASKELL  AND  HER  NOVELS. 

Brt  WEBM  Aphra  Behn  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is  a  great 
|[ulf  fixed  :  indeed,  the  two  names  are  only  mentioned  in 
juxtaposition  for  the  parpose  of  illustrating  the  very  re- 
markable point  that  in  the  inception  and  culmination  of  the 
modem  novel,  woman  has  borne  even  a  more  prominent 
part  than  man.  Objectionable  as  are  Uxe  pictures  of  life 
which  the  first-mentioned  author  has  left  us,  it  is  significant 
that  her  writing  stands  out  sharpand  clear  from  the  mass 
of  contemporary  compositions.  That  peculiar  truthfulness, 
or  vrauemblahlenesa^  which  the  female  intellect  seems  to  be 
most  successful  in  producing,  belonged  to  her.  And 
though  her  novels  and  those  of  her  immediate  successor 
and  imitator  are  largely  of  that  class  in  which  '*  the  male 
characters  are  in  the  highest  degree  licentious,  and  the 
females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  princesses  in  the 
Spanish  romances  of  chivalry,"  there  is  still  sufficient  in- 
dividuality about  them  to  earn  for  Mrs.  Behn  the  position 
of  the  first  writer  of  modem  fiction  of  any  note.  From 
her  aee  to  the  present  the  tide  of  imaginative  writing  has 
rapidly  progressed,  gathering  strength  with  all  the  move- 
ments of  practical  science,  which  have  not  been  without 
influence  or  moulding  power  upon  it.  It  would  form  a 
curiouB,  if  almost  impossible  speculation  whether  on  the 
whole  the  rapid  growth  of  the  novel  has  been  to  the 
service  or  to  the  detriment  of  humanity.  Undoubtedly, 
that  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  for  which  Milton 
earnestly  wrought,  has  been  of  essential  benefit  when 
looked  at  in  its  broadest  effects ;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  rills  of  impurity  which  have  flowed  from  the 
mighty  stream,  we  see  that  the  blessing  has  been  far  from 
nnalloyed.  How  much  there  has  been,  nay,  is  there  now, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  which  might  well  be  spared ! 
Fortunately,  Lethe  is  a  good  deep  river,  and  we  can  drink 
in  its  waters  forgetfulness  and  oblivion  to  all  that  is  un- 
worthy in  literature,  if  we  cannot  entirely  blot  it  out  of  ex- 
istence for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  position  from  which  none  will 
desire  to  force  us,  that  the  novel  will  always  retain  its 

Elace,  and  that  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  long  as 
terature  itself  lasts.  The  newspaper  may  eventually 
prove  a  formidable  competitor  with  it  amongst  certain 
classes  of  the  community,  if  changes  which  have  apparently 
been  impending  in  its  construction  recently  are  matured, 
but  it  can  never  entirely  supersede  the  charm  of  fiction. 
The  novel,  having  for  its  basis  allegorical  representation, 
which  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  the  greatest  teacher 
in  the  universe,  will  have  assured  to  it  an  influence  beyond 
the  possibility  of  decay.  Subject  to  modification  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  and  demands  of  successive  epochs,  we 
may  expect  it  to  be ;  it  might  even  merge  again  into  some 
form  of  the  drama,  from  which  it  originally  sprang  ;  but, 
as  a  fact  it  will  remain,  and  one  to  be  considered  in  any 
estimate  and  acknowledgment  of  the  intellectusd  and  moral 
forces  of  the  time.  At  the  present  day  the  novel  stands 
higher  in  purity  than  it  ever  did ;  as  regards  quality,  too, 
the  most  illustrious  names  which  are  to  be  tound  in  its 


annals  are  those  which  have  shed  splendor  over  the^  past 
fifty  years.  Ease  of  reproduction,  of  course,  has  let  in  as^ 
pirants  whose  work  is  of  inferior  mark  ;  but  with  the  greater 
good  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  we  must  be  content 
to  endure  the  lesser  evil.  And  here  arises  the  value  of  the 
critic  :  namely,  in  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  eclec- 
ticism, which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  With  the  spread 
of  a  healthier  and  sounder  criticism  we  may  expect  a  sub- 
stantial'improvement  in  the  manifestation  of  the  art  of 
fiction. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  works,  in  the  course 
of  their  issue,  probably  delighted  as  numerous  a  body  of 
readers  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  modern  author 
(with  one  or  two  well-known  exceptions),  was  diversified 
by  little  incident  of  a  striking  character.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  a  few  facts  which  we  are  privileged  to  make  known, 
her  biography  in  all  its  essential  features  could  be  written 
in  a  few  sentences.  Her  life  was  one  of  those  which  furnish 
the  best  evidence  that  woman  is  frequently  fitted  to  accom- 

Elish  greater  work  than  that  which  is  usuallv  assigned  to 
er  sex  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  lacked  none 
of  those  virtues  which  make  home  "  the  earthly  paradise." 
We  have  had  sevon^  illustrious  examples  of  women  who 
never  allowed  their  literary  work  to  trench  upon   their 
domestic  duties,  conspicuous  amongst  these  being  the  late 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  to  the  number  must  be  added  Mrs. 
Gaskell.      No  matter   how  eager  she  was    to  complete 
ventures  which  she  had  in  hand,  and  which,  as  literary 
offspring  always  are,  were  exceedingly  dear  to  her,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  she  was  much  prouder  of  raling  her 
household  well,  which  she  did  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner, than  of  all  that  she  did  in  those  writings  which  have 
made  her  name  so  justly  popular.    It  is  said  that  she  had 
a  peculiar  tact  in  training  her  servants  —  a  matter  which 
baffles  too  many  of  our  directors  of  households,  and  in 
which  the  practical  advice  of  such  a  woman  would  have 
been  of  the  most  eminent  service.    But  even  a  cursory 
perusal  of  her  works  will  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  must 
nave  deeply  studied  most  of  the  questions  affecting  her  sex, 
that  of  female  labor  being  perhaps  the  most  paramount. 
Her  sympathies  were  quicK  ana  ready;  and  from  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  she  was  placed  and  the  persons 
amongst  whom  she  moved,  she  had  every  opportunity  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  toiling,  suffering 
operatives  of  the  North  of  England.     Scene  after  scene  in 
her  novels  evinces  that  it  was  no  superficial  knowledge 
she  gained,  or  was  content  to  make  use  of,  in  her  study  of 
operative  and  other  life.    The  keenest  anguish  such  a 
nature  as  hers  could  feel  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  she 
could  do  so  little  in  the  way  of  actual  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  factory  girls  she  saw  dying  around  her. 
Except  by  the  aid  of  personal  observation,  no  adequate  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  disastrous  nature  of  the  daily  life  of 
what  are  called  "  mill  hands  "  in  the  North  of  England,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  through 
many  of  its  earlier  years.    It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to 
believe  that  men  are  far  from  having  done  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  yet  to  make  the  condition  of  the  operatives 
what  It  should  be ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  owing  to 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  others  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit,  a  very  great  and  praiseworthy  reform  has 
been  accomplished.    In  addition,  also,  to  this  physical  im- 
provement, which  after  all  is  only  one  branch  of  a  great 
question,  there  has  been  a  greater  rapprochement  between 
employers  and  employed  than  was  formerly  the  case.    To 
this  end  the  mental  labors  of  the  author  of  *'  Mary  Barton  " 
must  have  largely  conduced  in  an  indirect  manner.     She 
was  able  to  write  somewhat  authoritatively  from  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  conscientiously  studied  both  sides  of 
the  question.    The  sorrows  of  the  poor  workpeople  she 
knew ;  the  too  oflen  arrozant  bearing  of  the  masters  she 
had  ample  opportunities  for  studying  ;  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  both  ways  she  was  most  successful  in  turning 
to  account    If,  occasionally,  her  sympathies  seem  to  lean 
to  one  side,  we  can  on  the  other  hand  never  charge  her  with 
unfairness  in  omitting  to  state  the  arguments  on  the  other. 
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While  alive  with  sjrmpathy,  her  books  are  at  the  same  time 
models  of  candor  and  jadzment. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  bom  in  1822,  and  died  in  1865,  haying 
in  her  short  life  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  work,  most 
of  which  is  calculated  to  stand  successfully  the  test  of  time. 
Her  father  was  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  who  Is  spokeji  of  in 
the  **  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1830"  as  "a 
man  remarkable  for  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he 
possessed,  and  for  the  modesty  and  simplicity  by  yhich  his 
rare  attainments  were  concealed."  These  excellent  char- 
acteristics descended  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  his  daugh- 
ter. But  it  was  not  alone  on  the  father's  side  that  intellect 
was  exhibited,  for  Mrs.  Gaskell's  moUier  was  a  Miss  Hol- 
land, of  Sandlebridge,  Cheshire  —  an  aunt  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Holland.  Amongst  other  characteristics  of  the  nov- 
elist was  this,  that  she  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  blame, 
caring  comparatively  little  for  praise.  She  generally  went 
abroad  when  a  new  work  of  hers  was  about  to  appear,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  criticisms 
which  sh  )uld  be  passed  upon  it.  Her  first  appearance  as 
an  author  was  in  William  Uowitt's  <'  Visits  to  nemarkable 
Places."  It  appears  that  on  seeing  an  announcement  of 
the  original  production  of  that  work,  she  wrote  an  account 
of  Clopton  Hall,  which  immediately  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  graphic  paper,  exhibiting 
great  powers  of  description  ;  the  reception  tnis  article  met 
with  gave  an  impetus  to  her  desire  for  literary  work,  and  from 
that  time  forward  her  pen  was  never  idle.  The  beautiful 
lines  written  by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  "  To  the  Author  of 
*  Mary  Barton,' "  will  not  be  forgotten.  They  appear  in  his 
"  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,"  and  are  a  genuine  tribute 
firom  one  worker  in  literature  to  another.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
was  married  to  a  kindred  and  sympathetic  spirit,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  of  literary  attainments,  still  resident  in  the 
great  centre  of  business  activity  in  which  she  spent  so 
many  years  of  her  life. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  it  will  be  only  just  to  her  powers  to  take  up  those 
novels  which  mark  on^  certain  epochs  in  her  literary 
career  —  no  author  having  yet  written  whose  work  did  not 
exhibit  at  various  stages  the  influence  of  personal  expe- 
rience. As  years  pass  by,  those  things  which  seemed  of 
moment  to  a  writer  when  in  the  flush  of  youth  fall  into 
comparative  insignificance,  whilst  those  for  which  a  care- 
lessness, or  even  mild  contempt  was  cherished,  come  to  the 
front,  and  are  seen  to  be  invested  with  an  importance  which 
at  one  time  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Take  the 
work  of  any  man  of  first-rate  genius.  That  of  the  early 
stage  will  be  remarkable  for  redundancy  of  color,  that  is, 
the  flower  of  talent ;  look  at  the  later,  and  whilst  it  shall 
not  have  lost  the  old  fire  and  passion,  it  will  be  powerfully 
quiet.  Grenius  will  have  matured,  and  its  culminating 
beauty  will  be  perceived  in  rich  ripe  fruit.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  such  growth  and  such  fruition,  and  we  are 
not  of  those  who  are  discontented  with  the  first  stage  when 
we  have  reached  the  second.  With  infinite  tenderness  we 
can  sometimes  turn  back  to  the  early  wealth  of  genius 
which  we  have  admired,  and  can  find  more  satisfaction  in 
the  comparison  and  enjoyment  of  the  two  styles  than  we 
should  ever  have  enjoyed  had  there  been  the  same  level 
field  of  excellence  always  offered  to  us.  The  charge  of 
crudity  we  can  condone  when  the  gifls  of  the  writer  are 
undoubted.  We  know  that  when  he  has  time  to  mature, 
he  will  emerge  from  the  defective  condition  in  which  he 
lies;  his  wings  will  become  stronger  gradually,  and  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  expectations  which  we 
have  cherished,  bad,  indeed,  should  we  be  to  lose  the  first 
works  of  those  brilliant  authors  whose  genius  has  illumined 
again  and  again  the  dark  periods  of  our  national  literature. 

The  several  stages  of  our  author's  career  may  be  said  to 
be  marked  by  three  of  her  works,  though  the  lines  of 
demarcation  in  her  case  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  most 
writers ;  for  she  appears  in  her  first  wioely  known  work  to 
have  attained  a  power  of  expression  very  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  maturest  efforts  of  those  of  her  order.  Still,  were 
we  expected  to  define  clearly  the  va/ious  stages  of  progress 
w^^  she  has  attained  —  or  rather/to  note  the  influence  of 


time  in  ripening  her  gifts  —  we  should  direct  attention  to 
the  first,*  the  middle,  and  the  final  stage  of  her  genius  — 
into  ^ch  of  which  divisions  we  should  be  able,  we  imagine, 
to  classify  her  work.  The  novel  which  first  fixed  public 
attention,  and  which  belongs  to  the  first  stage,  was  *'  Mary 
Barton ; "  that  which  marks  the  second  is  *'  Sylvia's 
Lovers; ''  and  that  illustrative  of  the  third  is  <'  Wives  and 
Daughters.^  Each  of  these  works  presents  considerable 
points  of  difference,  while  they  are  all  at  the  same  time 
stamped  by  the  genuine  impress  of  genius.  Several  others 
coula  be  cited,  which  for  particular  qualities  may  even  be 
superior  to  those  named ;  but  they  do  not  so  decisively 
show  Mrs.  Gaskell  at  her  best,  or  her  pen  animated  by  the 
varied  charms  which  these  books  individually  and  indis- 
putably discover. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  but  a 
member  of  '*that  school  of  novelists  which  her  friend 
Charlotte  Bronte  inaugurated  ; "  but  after  a  careful  study, 
and  possessing  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
that  the  two  have  accomplished,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  charge  appears  to  us  to  have  no  foundation.  In  fact 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  method,  as  there  was 
a  considerable  diffierence  in  gifts,  between  the  two.  The 
only  grounds  for  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  are 
these:  that  the  two  have  successfully  dealt  with  certain 
phases  of  Northern  English  life,  and  that  both,  perhaps, 
have  been  most  successful  in  their  delineation  of  female 
character.  These  are  the  ostensible  grounds  assigned. 
But  note  the  differences.  Charlotte  Bronte,  while  pos- 
sessing, undoubtedly  we  think,  the  greater  genius,  ex- 
hibited a  much  narrower  range  than  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Such 
characters  as  have  established  the  fame  of  the  former  are 
but  few  in  number,  though  they  stand  out  from  the  canvas 
with  a  Rembrandt-like  effect,  compelling  one  to  own  that 
we  are  conversing  with  real  flesh  and  blood  —  heroes  and 
heroines  drawn  because  of  the  circulation  of  their  own 
blood,  and  not  for  the  '*  circulation  "  of  the  libraries  alone. 
This  is  the  quality  which  made  the  slight,  pale  country 
girl  famous  almost  against  her  will.  Again :  her  men  are 
as  powerful  as  her  women,  at  least  in  most  cases  this  is  so  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  just  to  assert  that  she  is  principally  distin- 
guished for  her  portraiture  of  her  own  sex.  But  the  quality 
which  chiefly  marks  her  off^  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  her^nten- 
sity,  and  any  one  reading  her  various  enthralling  books  will 
acknowledge  that  this  is  unmistakable.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  too, 
is  realistic  and  intense  to  a  great  degree ;  but  this  quality, 
which  seems  reserved  for  almost  the  very  highest  kinds  of 
genius  in  its  fullest  manifestation,  is  veiled  in  her  by  a 
general  excellence  which  the  other  did  not  possess,  ilie 
modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  two  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the.  development  of  their  talent.  The  author  of 
**Jane  Eyre,"  far  away  on  those  melancholy  Yorkshire 
moors,  asked  for  nothing  but  solitude,  save  that  dozen  or 
score  of  characters  with  whom  she  acquired  close  fellow- 
ship, and  whom  she  has  rendered  immortal.  She  individ- 
ualized even  the  very  stones  and  the  trees  about  her. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  much  wider 
vision.  Having,  indubitably,  by  nature,  a  great  faculty  of 
reading  human  character,  her  canvas  was  necessarily  more 
crowded  than  that  of  her  friend,  and  frecjuently  she  was 
unable  to  arrest  herself  and  complete  her  individual  sketches 
with  the  same  minuteness.  In  individualization,  she  was 
confessedly  Charlotte  Bronte's  inferior,  as  she  also  was 
George  Eliot's,  and  for  that  reason  a  higher  position  must 
be  accorded  to  those  writers ;  but  in  grouping  she  was  in- 
ferior to  neither,  and  there  are  sketches  of  life  in  her  books 
which  for  fulness  and  variety  of  detail  are  almost  unri- 
valled. 

Turning  to  the  works  themselves,  let  us  take  up  for  a 
little  while  "  Mary  Barton,"  the  volume  by  which  our  author 
first  became  distinguished.  It  is  a  picture  of  Manchester 
life,  as  its  title-page  states,  and  never,  in  the  whole  range 
of  novels  founded  so  closely  upon  fact  as  this,  has  tne 
story  been  made  more  realizable  to  the  reader.  One  would 
think  that  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  grinders  of  the 
poor  to  read  the  opening  chapters  of  this  story,  and  still  go 
on  heaping  up  their  gains,  while  they  cared  little  whether 
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those  who  were  instramental  in  their  accumulation  per- 
ished hj  the  roadside.  The  workman's  side  of  the  labor 
question  was  never  more  forcibly  depicted  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  have 
now  and  again  been  the  inarticulate  cry  of  thousands  who 
lacked  the  power  of  uttering  definite  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage:— 

''At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  to  the  poor 
weaver  to  see  his  employer  removing  firom  house  to  house, 
each  one  grander  than  the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one 
more  magnificent  than  all,  or  withdrawing  his  money  from 
the  concern,  or  selling  his  mill,  to  buy  an  estate  in  the 
country,  while  all  the  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  he  and 
his  fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  wealth,  is  strusgline 
ob  for  bread  for  his  children,  through  the  vicissituaes  of 
lowered  wages,  short  hours,  fewer  hands  employed,  etc 
And  when  he  knows  trade  is  bad,  and  could  understand 
(at  least  partially)  that  there  are  not  buyers  enough  in  the 
market  to  purchase  the  goods  already  made,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  is  no  demand  for  more ;  when  he  would 
bear  and  endure  much  without  complaining,  could  he  also 
see  that  his  employers  were  besjing  their  share ;  he  is,  I 
say,  bewildered,  and  (to  use  his  own  word)  aggravated,  to 
see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with  the  mill-owners. 
Large  houses  are  still  occupied,  while  spinners'  and  weavers' 
cottages  stand    empty,  because  the  families  which  once 
filled  them  are  obliged  to  live  in  rooms  or  cellars.     Car- 
riages still  roll  along  the  streets,  concerts  are  still  crowded 
by  subscribers,  the  shops  for  expensive  luxuries  still  find 
daily  customers,  while  the  workman  loiters  away  his  un- 
employed time  in  watching  these  things,  and  thinkinz  of 
the  pale,  uncomplaining  wife   at  home,  and  the  waiung 
children  asking  in  vain  for  enough  of  food  —  of  the  sink- 
ing health,  of  the  dying  life  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him. 
The  contrast  is  too  ereat." 

Of  course,  while  there  is  much  truth  in  this  presentment 
of  the  case  of  the  workman,  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  too  conscien- 
tious to  hide  the  fact  that  the  other  side  might  be  some- 
what less  harshly  stated.  But  the  arguments  she  em- 
ployed were  those  felt  by  John  Barton ;  and  can  we  won- 
der at  his  querulousness  when  we  follow  the  story,  and 
learn  that  his  mother  died  from  absolute  want  of  the  nee- 
e8sarie»of  life,  and  that  his  only  son,  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
who  could  only  be  kept  alive  by  the  very  best  nourishment^ 
also  became  a  corpse  through  starvation  ?  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Barton,  and  such  as  he,  towards  the  upper  classes, 
their  employers,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  set  herself  to  place 
before  the  world  in  this  story  to  which  we  are  referring. 
£very  page  teems  with  evidence  of  the  close  knowledge 
the  author  had  acquired  of  her  topic  ;  and  the  tragic  his- 
tory related  is  almost  sufficient  to  blind  us  to  the  merit  of 
the  book,  when  regarded  as  a  purely  literary  effort.  From 
page  to  page  of  the  narrative  we  are  hurried  on,  now  get- 
ting glimpses  of  a  poverty-stricken  hovel,  and  now  being 
introduced  to  the  mansions  of  the  millionaires ;  again  being 
treated  to  a  glowing  description  of  a  mill  on  fire.  The 
story  is  too  sad  a  one  to  write,  except  by  a  noble,  laree- 
hearted  woman  —  one  in  whom  the  fire  of  benevolence  has 
been  kindled  by  the  Divine.  Such  a  being  it  is  who  has 
penned  it,  and  thereby  testified  forever  her  love  for  suffer- 
ing, toilins  humanity.  And  after  all  that  she  must  have 
seen  of  the  degradation  and  loathsomeness  attaching  to 
many  of  those  whose  life-stories  she  must  have  probed,  it 
is  cheering  to  hear  her  say  as  she  does  of  those  who  are 
firequently  termed  the  "  dregs "  of  society :  <*  "Diere  was 
fidth  sucn  as  the  rich  can  never  imaffine  on  earth  ;  there 
was  love  strong  as  death;  and  selMenial  among  rude, 
coarse  men,  akin  to  that  of  Sur  Philip  Sidney's  most  glo- 
rious deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astouna  us 
here;  but  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made 
known,  their  virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater  degree." 
We  should  not  be  loath  to  dwell  long  amid  the  lights  (of 
which,  however,  there  are  few)  and  the  shadows  of  this 
book,  which  was  fraught  with  an  interest  rarely  paralleled 
in  fiction.  The  poor  have  here  their  interpreter.  She 
stands  and  pours  forth  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  into  the 
ear  of  the  rich.    That  ear,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost 


closed  to  the  story,  must  perforce  open  now  when  one  ap- 
peals to  it  who  has  power  to  deliver  the  message  with  which 
she  is  charged.  It  may  be  painful  to  read  the  record,  but 
it  should  be  done.  We  must  follow  John  Barton  in  all  his 
wanderings.  How  graphically  are  his  experiences  in  Lon- 
don told,  and  what  a  genuine  piece  of  art  that  is  where 
the  author  describes  him  as  calhng  at  a  cottage  with  his 
baby,  asking  for  food,  as  it  is  nearly  *' clemmed,"  and 
being  afraid  that  his  request  will  be  refused  1  But  the 
woman  was  tender,  and  as  she  hung  down  her  head  and 
unlocked  a  drawer  in  the  dresser  Barton  had  evidence  why 
she  could  not  fail  to  be  kind  to  the  child.  **  I  were  sorry 
to  be  prying,"  he  says, ''  but  I  could  na'  help  seeing  in  that 
drawer  some  little  child's  clothes  all  strewed  wi'  lavender, 
and  lyine  by  'em  a  little  whip  an'  a  broken  rattle.    I  be- 

fan  to  have  an  insight  into  that  woman's  heart  then." 
'he  character  of  Mary  Barton  is  well  drawn.  She  is 
never  insipid,  sometimes  wayward  and  impulsive,  but  al- 
ways lovable,  even  when  she  is  half  drawn  away  by  Mr. 
Carson,  while  another  is  loving  her  deeply  and  tenderly. 
The  manufacturer,  too,  is  typical,  in  his  semi-gentility  and 
coldness.  Passion,  except  as  regards  the  feeling  he  appears 
to  cherish  for  Mary  Barton,  U  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Barton,  till  he  became 
a  Chartist,  a  Communist, ''  and  all  that  is  commonly  called 
wild  and  visionary."  Then  arose  combination  on  both 
sides  —  masters  and  men  —  and  each  began  to  take  meas- 
ures of  their  own,  instead  of  trying  to  approximate  their 
views  to  those  of  their  opponents,  thereby  having  some 
chance  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  their  differences. 
The  book  deals  with  exactly  similar  circumstances  to  those 
which  we  have  again  and  aeain  seen  reported  recently  in. 
connection  with  various  trade  strikes.  The  result,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  was  one  the  like  of  which  we  trust  to  see 
no  repetition,  even  as  we  would  labor  to  banish  the  differ- 
ences between  masters  and  men  altogether  from  our  shores. 
For  what  is  it  but  a  reflection  on  human  nature  when  com- 
mercial matters  are  allowed  to  breed  strife,  and  finally  — 
though  very  rarely,  we  are  glad  to  think  —  bloodshed? 
Surely  the  intelligence  of  which  we  boast  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  adjust  relations,  whenever  they  become  strained, 
between  various  classes  of  men. 

In  the  instance  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  recorded,  no  un- 
derstanding could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  cousecjuence  was 
the  commission  of  a  crime  which,  together  with  its  sur' 
roundinvs  and  concomitant  incidents,  gives  to  the  narra- 
tive its  thrilling  character.  The  men  bound  themselves  bv 
a  terrible  oath ;  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper,  one  of  whicn 
was  marked,  was  put  into  a  hat  and  snuffled  together, 
The  gas  was  extinguished,  and  each  drew  out  a  paper. 
The  one  which  John  Barton  drew  committed  him  to  the 
lot  of  the  assassin  I  Those  who  have  read  the  story  will 
never  forget  the  impression  produced  by  the  chapters  de- 
voted to  this  tragedy;  and  those  who  have  not  read  it 
should  do  so  at  once.  We  set  here  some  insight  also  into 
the  sufferings  of  the  rich,  when  we  behold  old  Mr.  Carson 
standing  over  the  murdered  remains  of  his  only  son.  We 
gather,  too,  what  the  strength  of  revenge  is  when  the 
manufacturer,  reminding  the  officer  of  justice  that  he  is 
very  rich,  says,  "Well,  sir,  half,  nay,  if  necessary,  the 
whole  of  my  fortune,  I  will  give  to  have  the  murderer 
brought  to  the  gallows."  He  will  know  no  rest  while  the 
assassin  lives.  Truly,  the  story  seems  surcharged  with 
misery,  and  the  mind  is  agonized  during  its  pertisal  to  its 
utmost  tension. 

There  is  little  in  English  novels  surpassing  in  force  the 
trial  scene  of  Mary  Barton's  lover  for  tne  murder  of  which 
he  was  innocent.  The  author  here  has  risen  to  the  true 
dramatic  height  in  her  delineation.  We  are  made  to  feel 
almost  as  thoueh  we  were  actual  spectators  of  the  trial, 
and  witnesses  of  the  anguish  of  Mary  as  she  comes  forward 
to  give  evidence ;  and  of  whom  it  is  said  *'  that  her  look, 
and  indeed  her  whole  face,  was  more  like  the  well-known 
engraving  from  Guide's  picture  of  '  Beatrice  Cenci '  than 
anything  else  "  which  could  be  given  for  a  comparison.  One 
who  saw  it  says  that  "  her  countenance  haunted  him,  like 
the  remembrance  of  some  wild  sad  melody  heard  in  child* 
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hood ;  that  it  would  perpetually  recur  with  its  mute  im- 
ploring asony."  The  whole  picture  seems  to  us  superior 
in  its  realism  to  that  wherein  another  gifted  female  novelist 
has  narrated  the  trial  of  Hetty  Sorrel  for  the  murder  of 
her  child.  What  a  grand  character  does  this  poor  country 
girl  become  after  her  baptism  of  fire !  Compare  the  vapid 
sentimentalities  which  are  flung  about  the  lives  of  heroines 
in  the  generality  of  novels  with  the  career  of  this  long- 
tried  Mary  Barton,  and  note  how  they  miserably  fail  as 
representations  of  human  nature,  with  all  its  heritage  of 
passion  and  suffering. 

But,  besides  the  character  of  Mary,  there  are  several 
psychological  studies  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  volume ; 
notably,  that  of  Mr.  Carson,  senior,  whom  we  have  seen 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  son's  murderer.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  has  here  wielded  a  masterly  pencil,  and  we  follow 
the  mill-owner's  career  in  most  artistic  gradations  till  we 
see  him,  not  only  ultimately  saved  from  his  intense  anger, 
but  recovered  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  classes  whom 
he  had  before  oppressed.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  there 
is  scarcaly  any  jovousness  in  the  book  till  we  come  to  the 
last  chapter ;  and  as  the  story  opens  with  children  at  its 
very  commencement,  so  it  introduces  us  to  them  at  it«  very 
close.  In  the  one  case,  however,  they  are  in  the  gloom  of 
adversity,  whilst  in  the  other  we  obtain  the  last  glimpse  of 
Mary  as  an  emigrant  living  in  the  American  forests  with 
her  husband  and  son.  The  sublimation  of  her  spirit  had 
been  a  long  task — atone  time  it  appeared  as  though  it 
could  never  be  attained  ;  but  it  is  the  Almighty  who  says 
that  light  shall  succeed  to  darkness,  and  it  is  He  alone  who 
has  the  power  to  accomplish  the  change. 

Such  is  the  novel  by  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  first  largely 
gained  the  public  ear ;  and  whilst  from  the  barest  outline 
of  the  plot  we  have  no  difliculty  in  apprehending  why  it 
should  nave  secured  general  popularity,  so,  on  a  study  of 
the  book  itself,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  it  has 
almost  passed  into  a  classic.  In  regarding  it  as  an  example 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  first  stage,  we  should  say  that  it  exhibits, 
fiirst,  force ;  secondly,  trutnfulness ;  and  thirdly,  concentra- 
tiveness.  Yet  let  it  not  be  understood  that  these  qualities 
are  absent  from  any  other  work  of  the  author  ;  the  fact  be- 
ing simply  that  though  they  may  not  be  so  apparent  indi- 
vidually in  the  later  novels,  it  is  because  they  are  attended 
by  other  graces  of  composition.  The  examples  we  have 
already  cited  from  **  Mary  Barton  "  will  demonstrate  the 
first  quality,  that  of  force  or  power ;  as  regards  the  second, 
in  her  construction  of  the  work  the  author  has  not  suffered 
herself  to  be  bound  by  the  canons  then  in  vogue  an  to  the 
writing  of  novels.  She  has  dared  to  thrQW  off*  ^e  tram- 
mels, and  challenged  the  reading  world  with  a  story  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  tyro  would  have  been  blurred  in  many  of 
its  incidents,  tampered  wfth  in  some  of  its  characters,  and 

frobably  made  altogether  to  result  in  a  complete  fiasco, 
'erfection  is  found  neither  with  the  rich  nor  the  poor  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  wrong  is  never  suffered  to  ap- 
pear under  false  colors.  About  its  true  designation,  aspect, 
and  final  arraignment  we  are  allowed  to  m&e  no  mistake. 
The  way  of  the  world  in  conniving  so  that "  offence's  gilded 
hand  may  shove  by  justice  "  meets  with  no  approval  from 
her ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  poor  allowed  to  sup- 
pose that  their  poverty  or  wrongs  are  to  absolve  them  from 
the  exhibition  of  those  virtues  which  should  be  common  to 
humanity.  Yet,  rigid  moralist  as  she  is,  the  woman's  heart 
of  sympathy  for  aught  that  is  unfortunate  or  miserable 
throbs  through  all  the  words  she  has  penned.  And  prob- 
ably this  is  another  reason  why  the  book  cannot  be  easily 
laid  aside  by  any  who  are  interested  in  the  psychological 
dissection  of  their  species.  The  quality  of  concentrative- 
ness  we  have  mentioned,  though  apparently  trenching  on 
that  of  force,  is  really  a  different  quality  altogether  when 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  a  writer.  The  force  refers 
more  to  the  Qualities  of  the  author  herself  in  the  expression 
of  her  thoughts ;  the  concentrativeness  refers  to  the  abso- 
lute imprisonment  of  emotion  in  a  few  pages.  In  very  few 
writers  is  there  less  diffusiveness  in  this  respect  than  in  the 
author  of  "  Mary  Barton."  We  read  page  after  page,  come 
upon  scene  after  scene,  which  excites  the  emotional  nature 


to  a  very  high  degree.  What  appears  to  be  a  laborious 
effort  with  many  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  feeling  is  a 
work  of  comparative  ease  with  her. 

But  to  pass  from  a  consideration  of  these  points  for  the 
time  being,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  another  matter. 
It  was  said  by  some  critics  in  effect,  **  Yes,  undoubtedly 
a  new  writer  has  arisen  who  is  worth  listening  to.  We  ad- 
mit her  talent,  but "  —  and  there  is  always  supnosed  to  be 
great  virtue  in  9k  but  —  "  there  is  something  lacking.  She 
has  no  humor"  At  one  time,  of  course,  there  seemeid  to  be 
some  ground  for  the  charge.  But  even  the  shallow  critic 
should  have  remembered  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  might  have  had 
good  grounds  for  not  relieving  the  sombre  gloom  of  her  tale 
of  Manchester  life  by  too  many  flashes  of  humor.  It  was 
strictly  a  serious' aspect  of  human  nature  which  she  had  to 
present;  and  that  under  special  circumstances,  and  with 
special  intentions  on  the  pEut  of  the  writer.  It  had  not 
been  designed  that  she  should  write  a  novel  simply  with 
the  view  of  giving  phases  of  life  alone,  though  in  that  re- 
spect her  representations  were  true  to  the  letter;  a  second 
Eurpose  ran  through  the  story,  at  which  we  have  already 
inted,  and  to  be  true  to  her  object  of  endeavoring  to  aid 
in  procuring  an  agreement  between  two  great  classes  of 
society  hitherto  antagonistic,  was  what  she  chiefly  desired. 
Opportunity,  however,  was  afforded  by  subsequent  labors 
to  any  critic  who  was  desirous  of  being  further  convinced 
as  to  her  possession  of  the  faculty  of  humor.  Let  any  one 
take  up  **  Cranford,"  and  see  whether  he  does  not  find  as 
rich  and  charming  a  vein  of  humor  running  through  it  as 
he  will  in  the  writings  of  any  novelist.  It  is  delicioos. 
The  style  is  calm  and  yet  flowing;  ease  and  humor — a 
humor  worthy  of  the  best  of  our  Kmale  writers  —  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book.  From  the  veiy 
first  page,  where  we  find  the  village  of  Cranford  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Amazons,  to  the  last,  all  is  delightful. 

The  novel  teems  with  excellent  touches  of  character. 
There  is  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  village  doctor,  whose  name,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  voted  coarse  by  the  ladies  of  Cxwi- 
ford ;  but  he  defied  their  scrupulosity,  and  afler  all,  as  Miss 
Jenkyns  said,  *'  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggins  it  would  not  be 
much  better."  They  had  "  hoped  to  oiscover  a  relatkn- 
ship  between  him  and  that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose 
name  was  Molly  Hoggins;  but  the  man,  carelesai of  his 
own  interests,  utterly  ignored  and  denied  any  such  relation- 
ship." Then,  too,  there  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  one  of 
those  Cranfordians  continually  put  to  all  kinds  of  shifts  to 
conceal  their  poverty.  When  she  gave  "a  party  in  bsr 
baby-house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  httle  maiden  disturbed 
the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  request  that  she  might  get  the 
tea-tray  out  from  underneath,  eveij  one  took  this  novel 
proceeding  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  and 
talked  on  about  household  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  if  we 
all  believed  that  our  hostess  had  a  regular  servanls'  hall, 
second  table,  with  housekeeper  and  steward,  instead  of  the 
one  little  charity-school  maiden,  whooe  short  ruddy  antf 
could  never  have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  the  tray  im- 
stairs,  if  she  had  not  been  assisted  in  private  by  her  oos- 
tress,  who  now  sat  in  state,  pretending  not  to  know  what 
cakes  were  sent  up,  though  she  knew,  and  we  knew,  and 
she  knew  that  we  xnew,  and  we  knew  that  she  knew  diat 
we  knew,  she  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  making  tea- 
bread  and  sponge-cakes."  And  so  on  —  the  whole  novel 
being  relieved  by  such  touches  of  geniality. 

Every  one  will  remember  the  £sastrous  fisilure  of  C^ 
tain  Brown  to  introduce  Mr.  Dickens's  works  into  Cranfiad. 
Having  purchased  "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  which  weie 
then  publishing  in  parts,  the  captain  read  aloud  to  Apartf 
of  ladies  the  account  of  the  "  swarry  "  which  Sam  Wete 
gave  at  Bath.  Miss  Jenkyns,  who  had  a  mania  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  capped  this  by  reading  pompously  m  portion  of 
"  Rasselas."  She  considered  it  vulgar  and  de|;rading  to  liter- 
ature to  publish  a  work  in  parts  (blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
method  in  which  "  The  Rambler  "  was  »ven  to  the  werid), 
and  turning  to  the- captain  said,  <' Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  a 
model  for  young  beginners.  My  father  recommended  it  to 
me  when  I  began  to  write  letters,  —  I  have  formed  my  own 
style  upon  it ;  I  recommend  it  to  your  fiivorUe."    On  be- 
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half  of  Dickens,  Captain  Brown  depreciated  old  Sam  John- 
son ;  bat,  being  goaded  still  farther  by  Miss  Jenkyns,  he 
transgressed  propriety,  and  vented  an  oath  on  the  great 
lexicographer,  xet  **  Cranford  "  is  not  altogether  given  ap 
to  this  lighter  element.  There  are  passages  of  pathos  in  it 
which  will  fully  sastain  comparison  wiUi  most  others  of 
the  author ;  whilst  some  of  the  dear  old  antediluvian  Cran- 
fbrdians  themselves  are  brimming  over  with  the  milk  of 
hnman  kindness.  Whenever  a  good  deed  requires  to  be 
done  they  hasten  to  do  it,  and  the  spirit  of  a  neroic  self- 
aacrifice  exists  amongst  them  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
The  sketch  is  a  true  picture ;  and  if  the  ladies  are  crotch- 
ety, we  pardon  them  everything  for  the  real  nobleness  of 
their  hearts. 

Amongst  the  somewhat  voluminous  worlcs  of  the  author 
there  is  one  which  deserves  singling  out,  for  merits  which 
it  possesses  in  a  more  striking  degree  than  the  rest.  The 
memory  of  the  pleasure  we  received  on  first  readine  it  is 
upon  as  while  we  write,  and  cannot  be  obliterated.  It  re- 
mains as  a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  a  sweet-smelling  odor. 
*  Cousin  Fhillis,"  the  story  in  question,  is  an  idyl  in  prose. 
There  is  as  much  poetry  in  its  descriptions  of  persons  and 
■cenery  as  in  an^  book  of  its  length  that  we  remember. 
The  farm  liie  of  England  was  never  drawn  in  sweeter, 
clearer  colors.  We  can  almost  scent  the  hay-fields,  and 
•ee  the  sun  shedding  its  golden  light  upon  their  broad 
bosom,  -and  upon  the  gardens  and  hedges.  As  we  read, 
the  melody  of  the  birds  passes  almost  from  a  description 
into  a  reality,  whilst  the  spirit  which  breathes  through 
ererything  takes  the  willing  senses  captive,  and  fills  them 
with  an  answering  delight. 

For  a  representation  which  is  almost  perfect  of  pastoral 
beanty  we  can  refer  the  reader  to  a  scene  in  the  harvest- 
field,  where  Mr.  Holman  gives  out  a  hymn  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  and  his  daughter  and  the  laborers  join  in  the  tune. 
The  spectator  of  it,  describing  the  circumstance,  says : 
**  There  we  ^ve  stood,  bareheaded,  excepting  Fhillis,  in  the 
tawny  stubble-field,  from  which  all  the  shocks  of  corn  had 
not  yet  been  carried  —  a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the 
wood-pigeons  were  cooing ;  blue  distance  seen  throueh  the 
adii-trees  on  the  other.  Somehow,  I  think  that  if  I  had 
known  the  words,  and  could  have  sung,  my  throat  would 
hATe  been  choked  up  bv  the  feeling  of  the  unaccustomed 
scene."  Very  regretfully  we  tear  ourselves  away  from 
snch  attractive  and  soothing  incidents  as  these;  but  we 
mnst  reluctantly  say  good-by  to  "  Cousin  Fhillis,"  and  turn 
to  material  of  a  sterner  character.  What  a  revulsion  of 
fiselinK  we  endure  when  we  come  to  the  book  called  "  A 
Dnxk  jNight's  Work,"  a  piece  of  as  sterling  realism  as  has 
erer  been  attempted,  and  told  with  striking  power.  Un- 
nieasared  misery  and  woe  are  made  to  turn  upon  the  com- 
miasion  of  one  dreadful  deed ;  but  beyond  the  thrilling 
character  of  the  narrative,  which  holds  one  as  if  in  cliains 
until  it  is  finished,  there  is  little  in  the  novel  to  recommend 
it.  The  style  is  inferior,  and  lacks  the  grace  of  most  of  Mrs. 
Gadkell's  writing.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  many  which  Miss  Braddon  is  in  the  habit  of 
iMoing,  except  for  that  one  single  thread  of  sincerity  which 
runs  througn  it.  The  author,  even  with  an  unpleasant 
mlgect,  is  always  the  conscientious,  painstaking  artist,  and 
neTcr  writes  for  the  simple  purpose  of  sensation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  various  short 
~  »8  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  written,  in  order  to  obtain 
itimate  of  her  genius.     They  are  all  imbued  with  the 
spirit ;  but  there  is  one  fact  noticeable  about  them, 
id  that  isy  how  nearly  all  are  given  up  to  the  presentation 
of  painfal  episodes  in  human  life.    Tnere  is  scarcely  one 
which  we  remember  which  is  not  deeply  tinned  with  sad- 
ness and  suffering.    It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  writer,  in- 
deed, that  such  subjects  attract  her  far  more  than  joyous 
ones-     Even  her  long  stories  have  as  much  of  misery  in 
them  asliappiness,  if  not  more.    The  sad  aspects  of  hu- 
aUHlity  are  drawn  again  and  again,  till  occasionally  our  cry 
in  lor  li^t  in  the  midst  of  great  and  oppressive  darkness. 
fiers  must  have  been  a  brooding  nature  ;  one  which  often 
reviewed  tim  moral  mysteries  of  the  universe ;  and  which, 
on  stepping  finrth  into  the  world,  was  of  a  most  impression- 


able character,  mirroring  upon  itself  the  sorrows  of  those 
with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 

**  Ruth,"  a  story  which  has  generally  been  one  of  the 
chief  favorites  with  readers,  is  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  deals  with  a  Question  that  requires  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  treatment  We  have  seen  the  subject  repeat- 
edly treated  in  the  most  objectionable  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  notably  by  a  popular  writer  just  recently.  In  en- 
listing the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  unfortunate 
heroine  of  his  story,  he  purposely  threw  a  false  halo  round 
her  character.  The  one  who  had  sinned  was  not  only 
made  to  triumph  over  others  who  had  not  fallen,  but  she 
was  held  up  to  admiration,  whilst  others  whose  characters 
were  spotless  were  made  subject  only  to  contempt.  LiOt  it 
be  remembered,  also,  that  she  who  had  sinned  nad  not  so 
far  repented  of  her  sin  as  to  confess  it  amply  and  strive 
after  a  high  morality,  for  we  find  her  practicing  the  vice  of 
hypocrisy,  and  taking  a  position  to  wuich  she  was  not  en- 
titled, by  assuming  a  false  character.  Such  is  the  method 
in  whicn  morals  are  sometimes  dealt  with ;  and  we  men- 
tion this  instance  particularly  with  a  view  of  correcting 
what  is  too  common  an  error.  Vice  is  continually  repre- 
sented by  certain  novelists  in  the  most  glowing  colors  ;  or, 
rather,  if  the  vice  itself  is  not  always  absolutely  so  treated, 
the  utmost  attractiveness  is  accorded  to  the  vicious.  Their 
errors  are  mentioned  in  a  half-apologetic  way,  and  the 
writers  hurry  on  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  for 
their  Anonymas  and  their  Lotharios,  who  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  handsomest  of  God's  creatures,  whilst  those 
in  whom  virtue  is  predominant  are  supposed  to  be  weak, 
silly,  or  ugly.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  treatment  of 
things  should  be  persisted  in  ;  but  we  put  it  to  our  readers 
themselves  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  too 
many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  the  insidious  spice  of 
wrong  which  gives  a  fillip  to  Uie  circulation  of  the  books  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  these  writers  of  fiction  to  study 
works  of  a  high  moral  character  with  a  view  to  profiting 
thereby,  we  might  recommend  them  a  course  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  their  art.  As  our  lady  writers  are  mostly  the 
prominent  olFenders  in  this  respect,  we  have  all  the  more 
confidence  in  commending  to  their  attention  this  novel  of 
'*  Ruth,"  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  as  an  example  of  what 
true  and  yet  fearless  handling  can  accomplish  with  a  deli- 
cate subject.  Ruth  Hilton  is  drawn  so  beautifully  and  ten- 
derly, that  we  are  left  no  option  but  to  admire  her  ^atly, 
and  unfeignedly  sympathize  with  her ;  but  the  artist  who 
has  given  us  the  portrait  has  not  scrupled  to  put  in  the 
shadows  boldly  when  required.  Pure  in  her  inmost  soul  as 
she  is,  Ruth  is  not  allowed  to  conquer  that  social  ostracism 
which  is  the  ban  of  all  who  sin.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  drawn 
a  good  character  who  has  sinned,  and  even  the  wretched 
being  herself  feels  that  humility  and  obscurity  are  the 
only  lot  in  future  for  her.  There  is  none  of  the  brazen 
flaunting  before  the  world  which  inferior  artists  frequently 
assign  to  similar  characters,  and  which  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  deeper  depth  even  than  the  one  great  sin  which 
they  have  committed. 

Wherever  she  went,  Ruth  Hilton  was  deeply  beloved  in 
spite  of  herself,  but  in  all  the  stages  of  her  existence  the 
shadow  was  upon  her.  She  had  been  stricken,  and  drooped 
like  the  flower  withered  by  the  blast.  The  story  of  the 
poor  dressmaker  is  well  known.  It  opens  in  a  city  in  the 
Eastern  counties.  Ruth  is  working  those  long  hours,  day 
by  day,  which  are  even  yet  in  some  of  our  fashionable 
quarters  in  Tendon  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned.  There  is 
little  light  in  her  life ;  a  word  of  kindness  from  some  who 
are  like  slaves  with  herself,  and  a  short  walk  into  the  beau- 
tiful country  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  is  about  all.  By  and 
by  the  great  circumstance  of  life  comes  —  she  loves ;  and 
like  all  women  under  the  influence  of  love,  she  cannot  rea- 
son, she  can  only  idolize.  The  end  of  it  all  is  known ;  the 
poor  girl  becomes  an  outcast,  but  the  betrayer,  as  usual, 
goes  on  his  way  safely  —  rich,  and  not  lacking  the  esteem 
of  the  world.  He  is  not  altogether  dead  to  feeling,  how- 
ever, till  his  mother  steps  in  and  teaches  him  how  to  be- 
come a  fiend.    Then  come  the  wanderings  of  Ruth,  and  her 
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reception  into  that  little  home  in  North  Wales,  where  we 
make  the  acqaaintance  of  as  noble  a  hero  as  breathes  in 
literature,  in  the  person  of  Thurstan  Benson.  The  book 
deserves  to  liye  if  for  this  character  alone.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom  the  lisht  of  the  divinity  burns  brightly. 
Good  Faith  Benson,  lliurstan's  sister,  is  for  the  moment 
Borelv  tried,  because  her  brother,  who  is  a  minister,  jeopard- 
izes nis  character  by  taking  into  his  house  an  outcast,  whose 
touch  would  be  considered  contamination  by  the  world. 
Yet  his  pure  and  childlike  nature  conquers  her;  and  search 
where  men  will,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  acts  which 
breathe  the  truest  spirit  oif  benevolence  more  than  do  these 
of  the  unsophisticated  Welsh  couple. 

The  story  progresses,  till  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its 
burden  of  sorrow  we  come  upon  a  piece  of  writing  which 
might  have  been  penned  by  Dickens,  and  seems  in  lis  way 
as  admirable  a  touch  of  comedy  as  need  be.  It  is  where 
Sally,  the  brawny,  buxom  servant  at  Mr.  Benson's,  tells  the 
story  of  her  sweethearts.  She  shall  rehearse  part  of  it 
here.  It  concerns  one  Dixon,  a  Methodist,  wno  called 
upon  her  unexpectedly  one  day  while  she  was  cleaning  her 
kitchen.  •  She  squatted  down  to  her  work,  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  amorous  Dixon,  "  I  shall  be  on  my  knees  all 
readv  if  he  puts  up'a  prayer,  for  I  knew  he  was  a  Metho- 
dee  Dy  bringing  up,  and  had  only  lately  turned  to  master's 
way  of  thinking ;  and  them  Methodees  are  terrible  hands 
at^  unexpected  prayers  when  one  least  looks  for  'em." 
Ifixon's  prayer  was  of  another  kind,  however.  Sally  Zo^- 
uitur:  — 

At  last  he  says,  says  he,  "  Sally,  will  you  oblige  me  with  your 
hand  ?  "  So  I  thought  it  were,  maybe,  Methodee  fiishion  to  pray 
hand  in  hand ;  and  I'll  not  deny  but  I  wished  I'd  washed  it 
better  afler  blackleading  the  kitchen  fire.  I  thought  I'd  better 
tell  him  it  were  not  so  clean  as  I  could  wish,  so  says  I,  "  Master 
Dixon,  you  shall  have  it  and  welcome,  if  I  may  just  go  and  wash 
'em  first."  "  But,"  says  he,  "  my  dear  Sally,  dirty  or  clean,  it's 
all  the  same  to  me,  seeine  I'm  only  speaking  in  a  figuring  way. 
What  I'm  asking  on  my  bended  knees  is,  that  you'd  please  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  be  my  wedded  wife;  week  after  next  will  suit  me 
if  it's  agreeable  to  you."  My  word,  I  were  up  on  my  feet  in  an 
instant  1  "  Master  Dixon,  I^m  obleeged  to  you  for  the  compli- 
ment, and  thank  ye  all  the  same,  but  I  think  I'd  prefer  a  single 
life."  .  .  .  Says  he,  "  Think  again,  my  dear  Sally.  I  have  a 
four-roomed  house  and  furniture  comfortable,  and  eighty  pound 
a  year.  You  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again.'  ..."  As 
for  that,  neither  yon  nor  I  can  tell.  Master  Dixon  You're  not 
the  first  chap  as  I've  had  down  on  his  knees  afore  me, 
axing  me  to  marry  him,  and  maybe  you'll  not  be  the  last 


would  yon  believe  it  ?  the  pig  were  a  temptation.  I'd  a  receipt 
for  cunng  hams,  as  Miss  Faith  would  never  let  me  try,  saying 
the  old  way  were  good  enoneh.  However,  I  resisted.  Says  I, 
very  stem,  because  I  felt  I'd  been  wavering,  "  Master  Dixon, 
once  for  all,  pig  or  no  pig,  I'll  not  marry  yon.  And  if  you'll 
Uke  my  advice,  you'll  get  np*off  your  knees.  The  flags  is  but 
damp  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  [an  awkward  thing  to  have  rheu- 
matiz  just  before  winter." 

The  notion  of  matrimony  being  a  temptation  because  it 
would  afford  scope  for  trying  a  new  plan  of  curing  hams,  is 
very  charmine,  but  it  is  evidently  a  touch  of  nature.  The 
character  of  this  servant  altogether  is  a  very  admirable 
piece  of  work  from  the  novelist's  point  of  view.  The  least 
shade  of  her  identity  is  never  once  lost  during  the  whole  of 
the  story.  ^  Some  of  the  other  characters  are  not  sufficiently 
individualized  to  make  the  entire  book  remarkable  as  a 
study  of  human  nature ;  but  the  emotional  element  of  the 
novel  is  very  strong.  Before  we  part  with  it,  let  us  beg  the 
reader  to  notice  that  scene  where  Ruth  has  an  interview 
with  her  son,  and  for  the  first  time  breaks  to  him  the  news 
of  her  humiliation  and  her  sorrow.  The  most  obdurate 
must  be  penetrated  by  its  simple  but  terrible  pathos.  It  is 
almost  unique  for  its  pathetic  force.  Who  cannot  realize 
the  grief  of  that  woman's  heart  as  her  relation  culminates 
with  the  passionate  exclamation, ''  Would  to  God  I  had 
died  I  "  And  then,  turning  from  herself,  to  give  her  last 
thoughts  to  her  son,  she  says,  "  Remember  that,  when  the 
time  of  trial  comes  —  and  it  seems  a  hard  and  cruel  thing 


that  you  should  be  called  reproachful  names  by  men,  and 
all  for  what  was  no  fault  of  yours  —  remember  God's  pity 
and  God's  justice ;  and  thoueh  my  sin  shall  have  made  you 
an  outcast  in  the  world  —  oh,  my  child,  my  child  1 — re- 
member, darling  of  my  heart,  it  is  only  your  own  sin  that 
can  make  you  an  outcast  from  God."  Soon  afterwards  the* 
end  approaches,  for  the  devoted  being  contracts  a  mortal 
malady,  in  nursing  the  man  who  has  brought  her  misery  ; 
the  gloom  is  dispelled,  and  she  passes  away  with  sweet 
sons.    Thus  out  of  tribulation  the  noblest  ends  are  wrought. 

fte  question  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  pain  and 
pleasure  —  a  question  which  has  agitated  every  thinking 
mind  at  some  period  of  its  history  since  time  began  —  is 
dealt  with  in  **  Sylvia's  Lovers."  But  to  all  questioning 
and  deep  searching  we  are  left  at  the  close  to  say  with 
Tennyson,  "  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil  1 "  The  con- 
fession is  once  more  forced,  that  none  ever  meet  exactly 
with  their  due  share  of  either  joy  or  sorrow.  The  lots  are 
changed,  and  the  deserving  are  very  freauently  apportioned 
the  '*  severer  discipline."  Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  be  her 
beliefs  right  or  wrong,  has  this  advantage,  that  she  is  un- 
wavering in  her  inculcation  of  the  highest  principles.  Yet 
again  she  almost  overweights  her  work  witn  the  tragic  ele- 
ment. Look  at  the  life  of  Sylvia  Bobson,  and  see  what  is 
set  against  the  one  great  chum  of  personal  beauty  which 
she  possesses.  Her  heart  is  incessantly  probed  to  its  very 
depths  by  trouble,  and  when  at  last  she  is  represented  as 
almost  purified  from  the  dross  of  mortality,  it  is  only  by 
the  loss  of  all  which  she  bad  at  one  period  imagined  to  be 
necessary  for  her  happiness.  Hope  springs  out  of  the 
death  of  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasures  which  delight 
but  do  not  really  touch  the  depth  of  the  soul's  heed.  A 
remarkable  contrast  is  witnessed  in  this  respect  between 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  treatment  of  the  deepest  moral  and  spirit- 
ual questions  and  that  of  many  other  writers.  One  would 
think,  to  read  scores  of  works  of  fiction  which  issue  from 
the  press,  that  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  well  clothed  and 
housed  were  the  chief  and  almost  only  ends  of  existence. 
We  generally  find,  at  least,  that  material  riches  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  happiness  are  heaped  upon  the  heroes  and 
heroines  who  are  presented  to  us.  And  thus,  for  the  most 
part,  in  being  robbed  of  their  truth  to  mortal  destiny,  these 
lives  present  no  points  of  sympathy  wherein  we  c/in  be  at 
one.  The  only  result  of  the  novels  themselves  is  to  please 
the  fancy,  and  give  a  spice  of  enjoyment  to  what  is  by  no 
means  the  higher  part  of  our  nature. 

In  '*  Sylvia's  Lovers  "  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been  true  to  hu- 
manity as  it  has  been  brought  before  her.  She  is  perfectly 
just.  Salvia  is  no  imaginary  portrait.  How  vividly  her 
life  realizes  the  anguisn  wmch  rends  the  heart  behind 
many  an  exterior  which  seems  to  be  fair  1  Her  character 
is  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  perfect —  we  had  almost  said  it 
was  so  beautiful  because  it  was  not  perfect  The  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  impossible ;  the  touches  of  human  weakness 
at  once  make  Sylvia  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  common  race 
to  which  we  all  belong.  She  is  not  exalted  by  a  fancied 
perfection  up  to  a  sphere  into  which  so  many  heroines  are 
translated,  but  which  none  of  the  living  women  ever  at- 
tain. Philip,  too,  her  husband,  has  had  his  imperfections ; 
and  when,  after  far  journey ings,  he  returns  home  at  last,  it 
is  to  die.  The  two,  in  their  moment  of  understanding  each 
other,  are  separated  by  the  icy  hand  of  Death.  To  the 
question,  "  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? "  there  is 
only,  we  once  more  remark,  the  answer  of  the  Poet  Laure- 
ate. 

We  mentioned  this  story  as  illustrative  of  the  second 
stage  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  literary  career ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  indicates  a  superior  finish  to  many  of  her  previous 
novels.  It  is  evident  that  the  author's  powers  were  matuz^ 
ing.  There  is  a  greater  grasp  not  only  of  character,  but 
of  actual  expression,  though,  as  we  have  said,  all  her  writ- 
ings are  singular  for  their  strength.  Life  on  the  North- 
eastern coast  is  delineated  with  perfect  skill,  the  separate 
studies  of  Monkshaven  fishermen  and  others  beine  marked 
with  great  verve  and  completeness.  The  ston'  of  Uie  press- 
gang,  that  institution  flourishing  in  good  King  George's 
time,  by  which  his  Majesty's  subjects  were  liable  to  be 
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nized  and  carried  away  to  the  wars  by  main  force,  ia 
graphically  told,  and  the  horrors  which  attend  it,  if  history 
and  recollection  are  to  be  relied  upon,  are  drawn  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration.  For  touches  of  pathos,  the 
account  of  the  saiTor*s  funeral^  and  the  proceedings  subse- 

anent  to  the  arrest  of  Sylvia's  father,  Daniel  Bobson,  for 
tie  attack  on  the  King's  representatives,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  whilst  the  whole  scene  between  the  dying  Philip 
and  Sylvia  is  strikingly  emotional.  Then  there  is  the 
disappointment  of  Hester,  who  loves  Philip  Hepburn  with 
an  intensity  rarely  witnessed  in  women,  whilst  he,  on  the 
contrary,  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Sylvia,  whose  affec- 
tions have  long  been  centred  on  the  handsome  Kinraid,  a 
character  which  is  likewise  finished  in  the  author's  best 
style. 

Another  novel  which  attained  considerable  popularity  at 
the  time  of  its  issue  in  serial  form  was  '*  North  and  South." 
It  seems  to  be  more  unequal  in  merit  than  most  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kelFs  stories,  the  latter  part  especially  bearing  some  traces 
of  hasty  composition.  The  author  partly  explains  this  her- 
self by  stating  that  she  was  obligea  tp  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  requirements  of  a  weekly  publication 
and  likewise  to  confine  the  story  within  certain  advertised 
limits.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  some  circum- 
stances this  would  greatly  interfere  with  a  writer,  who 
should  be  perfectly  unchecked,  and  left  to  suspend  or 
resume  work  at  pleasure,  halting  here  and  pushing  ahead 
there.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  test  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  power 
of  drawing  life,  let  him  turn  to  this  novel  and  study  the 
characters  of  Margaret  Hale  and  her  father,  Uie  poor 
country  clergyman.  Touches  of  infinite  sympathy  reveaJ 
how  clearly  and  how  completely  the  author  had  appre- 
hended her  dramatis  per»an<B»  Margaret  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  personages  in  fiction,  and  when  she  was  carried  off 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  the  mill-owner  and  manufacturer,  we  were 
not  quite  satisfied.  A  feeling  of  disappointment  affected  us ; 
we  did  not  think  him  good  enoueh — and  yet  he  is  anything 
but  a  contemptible  character,  only  we  wanted  goods  marked 
"  extra-superfine  "  in  this  case. 

The^  story  is  less  sad  than  the  previous  ones,  though 
there  are  several  occasions  on  whicn  the  heart-strings  are 
touched.  Poor  Bessy  Hiffgins  and  her  dying  conversations 
with  Mai^aret  form  a  melancholy  narrative.  The  mills  at 
Milton  had  been  too  much  for  her.  She  had  worked  in  a 
carding-room  and  contracted  consumption  there  by  taking 
in  upon  her  lungs  the  "  fluff,"  or  fine  white  biu,  as  thev  flew 
off  the  cotton  in  process  of  carding.  As  Bessy  said,  and 
we  will  note  the  **  humanity  "  prevalent  at  that  period  in 
the  North,  "  There's  many  a  one  as  works  in  a  cjurding- 
room  that  falls  into  a  waste  (consumption),  coughing  and 
n>itting  blood,  because  they're  just  poisoned  by  the  fluff. 
Some  iblk  have  a  great  wheel  at  one  end  o'  their  carding- 
rooms  to  make  a  draught,  and  carry  off  the  dust ;  but  that 
wheel  costs  a  deal  o'  money  —  five  or  six  hundred  pounds, 
maybe,  and  brings  in  no  profit  —  so  it's  but  a  few  o'  the 
masters  as  will  put  'em  up."  And  so  the  poor  factory 
hands  went  on  dying.  Some  of  ihese  iniquities  have  been 
altered  since.  Margaret  Hale  gave  her  life  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, and  from  the  conversations  she  had  frequentlv  with 
him  before  that  event,  one  can  see  that  she  was  to  have  a 
mighty  influence  upon  her  husband  for  good  in  the  matter 
of  the  treatment  of  his  workpeople.  She  is  cast  in  a  truly 
heroic  mould  ;  sweetness,  without  too  much  sentimentality ; 
Btren^,  without  losing  any  of  her  femininity,  being  her 
pronunent  characterbtics.  It  is  such  women  as  she  who 
make  the  race  great ;  their  influence,  while  apparently  of 
the  gentlest,  is  yet  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  They 
make  plastic  the  wills  of  those  who  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them,  just  as  the  sun's  beams  operate  undemon- 
Btratively  upon  nature.  Yet  she  could  exhibit  a  rapidity  of 
action  when  necessary  —  as  on  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Thornton  was  in  danger  from  his  exasperated  workpeople, 
and  the  brave  girl  flung  her  arms  round  him  to.  shield  nim 
from  their  wrath,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life.  Thornton 
hintself,  though  doubtless  well  drawn,  does  not  arouse  any 
special  admiration  on  our  part,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
d  his  weak-minded  mother.    The  mill-owner  was  too  cold 


and  self-sustained  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
as  Margaret,  though  probably  she  was  able  to  see  beneath 
the  exterior,  and  recognize  the  rugged  worth  that  was  dor- 
mant there,  and  afterwards  developed.  The  love  scene 
with  which  the  book  closes  is  natural  and  admirable,  rather 
a  rarity  in  novels,  for  there  are  few  of  such  scenes  which  do 
not  strike  one  on  reading  them  as  strained  and  unnaturaL 
The  thought  crossed  the  two  together  that  their  choice 
would  be  disapproved  by  both  their  parents,  neither  of 
whom  could  understand  the  other's  child.  Margaret  won- 
ders what  her  Aunt  Shaw  will  s|ty  when  she  leams  of  her 
engagement  "I  can  guess,"  said  Thornton;  "her  first 
exclamation  will  be,  *  Iliat  man  I '"  *'  Hush  I  "  said  Biar- 
garet,  "  or  I  shall  try  and  show  you  vour  mother's  indignant 
tones,,  as  she  says,  *  That  woman  I '  ^'  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  longer  on  this  delightful  story,  and  there  is 
probably  no  reason  to  elucidate  it,  as  it  is  doubtless  per- 
fectlv  well  known  to  most  readers  of  fiction. 

There  only  remains  now  one  work  of  this  gifted  and 
lamented  author  upon  which  to  offer  some  observationb^ 
And  this  is  in  all  respects  the  completest  as  a  work  of 
fiction  (as  it  is  the  best)  which  has  proceeded  from  her  pen. 
'^  Wives  and  Daughters  "  exhibits  the  rich  genius  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  in  its  last  stage,  when  perfection  had  been  attained, 
or  at  least  a  perfection  as  near  as  can  be  pointed  to  in  any 
author.  Unfinished  as  she  left  it,  it  still  remains  for  us  the 
best  of  all  her  novels,  and  one  which  can  be  recommendcMi 
to  all  of  her  order  as  a  specimen  of  purit^r,  strength,  and 
sweetness.  It  has  not  the  quicksilver  vivacity  of  Dickens, 
the  poetic  glow  of  Bulwer,  or  the  wonderful  dissection  and 
penetration  of  Thackeray ;  but,  in  additbn  to  a  moderate 
development  of  the  qualities  for  which  these  masters  were 
famous,  there  is  a  radiating  human  affection  beaming 
through  all  its  pages.  We  are  robbed  of  one  scene,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  audior  would  have  been  inimitable,  namely, 
the  confession  of  Rc^r  Handey's  love  to  Molly  after  his 
return,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  confession  would  have 
been  received  by  that  charming  heroine.  There  was  much 
to  tell  in  one  chapter,  we  are  informed,  had  the  author  but 
lived  to  tell  it.  The  two  persons  who  have  all  along  been 
favorites  with  the  reader  are  of  course  to  be  married ;  and 
one  little  anecdote  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  intended  to  relate 
of  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  is  verv  characteristic.  After  her 
brother-in-law  had  become  a  celebrated  traveller,  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  certain  circles  which  Cynthia  frequented, 
with  surprise,  as  bdng  connected  with  her  family :  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  to  mention  the  little  fact.  The 
reticence  of  some  people  is  almost  as  remarkable  a  phenom- 
enon as  the  silence  of  others.  We  think  that,  had  Mrs. 
Gaskell  lived,  she  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  series  of 
novels  scarcely  inferior  to*  any  which  we  have  received 
from  our  best  known  writers  of  fiction. 

*<  Wives  and  Daughters  "  abundantly  proves  this.  Re- 
garded either  as  a  piece  of  writing,  or  as  a  reproduction 
of  character,  it  will  stand  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  only 
possible  fault  which  might  have  a  basis  or  foundation  in 
fact  is,  that  Uie  style  is  never  stronff  to  overwhelming.  It 
does  not  crush  one  by  its  force.  'Ae  book  is  told  rather 
with  quietness  than  demonstration  of  power ;  but  when  the 
pathos  comes  it  is  natun^l  and  unstrained.  It  reflects  the 
purity  of  the  author's  own  mind :  we  see  her  lifted  away 
from  the  grosser  pursuits  of  earth,  and  beckoning  those  for 
whom  she  is  writing  to  come  away  also  into  the  purer  air. 
Of  course  we  do  not  escape  the  narration  of  trouble,  mis- 
understanding, and  regret ;  that  would  be  for  the  writer 
to  miss  the  highest  part  of  her  vocation,  which  is  to  teach 
through  the  ordinary  media  of  all  novelists.  The  plot  of 
this  book  is  of  the  most  meagre  description ;  it  makes  no 
demands  on  our  faculties  of  wonder ;  it  touches  at  times 
the  springs  of  humor,  and  passes  away  again  to  call  into 
action  those  of  emotion.  The  idmplest  of  human  lives,  with 
the  most  ordinary  and  peaceful  of  careers,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  are  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative. 

But  now  see  what  the  author  has  made  of  her  materials. 
Where  shall  we  find  chanusters  more  carefully  drawn  than 
those  of  the  two  brothers  Osborne  and  Roger  Hamley,  and 
Cynthia   Kirkpatrick?    In   her   way,  the  last-named  is 
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equal  to  Maggie  Tulliver.  It  is  perfect  in  finish  —  there 
is  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  no  flaw  to  be  found  in  the 
delineation.  The  same  may  1l>e  said  of  Osborne  Ham  ley, 
a  most  difficult  character  to  draw,  and  one  which  requires 
the  negative  power  of  repression  in  an  author  as  well 
as  the  positive  power  of  protrusion.  We  see  less  of  this 
personage  than  of  any  other  through  the  novel,  and  yet, 
on  closing  it,  the  figure  of  Osborne  Uamley  is  one  of  the 
most  abiding  impressions  lefb  upon  the  memory.  But  a 
few  touches  here  and  there  have  given  us  an  insight  into 
the  mind  of  the  Squire^  heir,  and  ^e  fuller  details  we 
obtain  of  his  brother  do  not  suffice  to  hide  him  from  the 
view.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Cynthia.  Al- 
though early  impregnated  with  a  feeling  for  her,  half  pity, 
half  abhorrence,  there  is  no  person  whose  fortunes  Jcindle 
the  kind  of  interest  we  feel  in  her  to  such  a  pitch,  or  in 
whose  development  and  final  goal  we  feel  more  concerned. 
At  the  moment  she  arrives  at  Mr.  Gibson's  from  France 
we  discover  her  disposition,  and  the  full  manifestation  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  The  few  glimpses  of  aristocratic 
life  obtained  are  also  true,  and  the  aristocrats  themselves 
are  human  beings,  and  not  mere  eccentricities  or  monstrosi- 
ties, as  is  too  often  the  case  with  sketches  and  portraits 
of  beings  of  the  upper  classes.  The  amusing  element  in 
the  story  is  supplied  mostly  through  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick  (afterwards  Gibson),  whose  character,  however, 
IS  more  contemptible  than  humorous  in  itself.  Still,  it  is 
often  individuals  of  this  description  who  are  provocative 
of  considerable  mirth  in  others.  Her  determined  anglin<r 
for  Mr.  Gibson  as  her  second  husband  causes  some  amuse- 
ment, not  unmingled  with  a  disgust  akin  to  that  the  un- 
fortunate man  himself  must  have  felt  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  requested  a  scheming  widow  to  become  his 
wife,  and  that  the  chances  of  the  union  had  been  patron- 
izingly discussed  beforehand  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cumnor. 
But  it 'is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  these  people  into  the 
company  of  Molly,  Mr.  Gibson's  daughter,  and  a  most  be- 
witching heroine,  though  withal  as  sensible  and  staid  a 
young  lady  as  any  whone  acquaintance  we  make  in  our 
rambles  tlut)ush  novels.  For  a  time  it  seems  as  though 
misfortune  and  scheming  were  in  combination  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  only  position  we  can  conceive  possible  for  her  — 
that  of  Bo^er  Hamley's  wife.  Blindly  and  stupidly,  perhaps, 
this  youth  is  attracted  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  Cynthia, 
and  the  exposed  surface  of  ner  character.  He  never 
troubles  himself  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  really 
worthjr  beneath  the  showy  exterior,  and  it  is  when 
adversity  alone  demonstrates  as  usual  the  true  metal  of 
the  real  heroine  that  he  awakes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  Molly  over  her  attractive  sister.  It  is 
only  when  trouble  falls  upon  others  that  she  appears  to  the 
best  advantage.  Then  her  woman's  nature  exhibits  itself, 
and  she  pours  forth  the  stream  of  long  pent-up  tenderness. 
Stay  —  one  person  had  all  along  known  her  heart  —  Mr. 
Gibson  could  testify  that  it  was  as  free  of  guile  as  it  was 
eager  to  do  good  for  others.  Of  all  characters  which  seem 
to  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  earthly  perfection,  this  is 
one  of  the  besL  It  seems  to  need  no  purifying,  for  there 
id  no  period  when  it  appears  to  be  mingled  with  dross.  It 
is  the  veritable  gold  of  human  nature. 

In  her  *»  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  "  —  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  another  specimen  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  excellent  English,  as 
well  as  a  tribute  to  her  sympathetic  heart — she  quotes 
some  sentences  which  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  her- 
self and  her  novels.  One  who  knew  Charlotte  Bronte 
intimately  said  of  her,  *'  She  thought  much  of  her  duty, 
and  had  loftier  and  clearer  notions  of  it  than  most  people, 
and  held  fast  to  them  with  more  success.  It  was  oone,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than  people  have 
of  stronger  nerves  and  better  fortunes.  All  her  life  was 
but  labor  and  pain ;  and  she  never  threw  down  the  burden 
for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure.  I  don't  know  what  use 
you  can  make  of  all  I  have  said.  I  have  written  it  with 
the  strong  desire  to  obtain  appreciation  for  her.  Yet, 
what  does  it  matter  ?  She  herself  appealed  to  the  world's 
judgment  for  her  use  of  some  of  the  faculties  she  had  — 
not  the  best — but  still  the  only  ones  she  could  turn  to 


strangers'  benefit.  They  heartily,  greedily,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  her  labors,  and  then  found  out  she  was  much  to 
be  blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties.  Why  ask  for  a 
judgment  on  her  from  such  a  world  ?  "  While  it  is  quite 
true  that  these  words  taken  literally  have  not  such  a  direct 
reference  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  they  have  to  her  much  mis- 
represented and  maligned  friend,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is 
so  apropos  to  her  own  —  that  in  which  her  work  was 
always  undertaken — that  we  have  ventured  to  quote 
them.  Always  perfectly  conscientious,  her  first  wm  in  the 
production  of  her  novels  was  to  be  true  to  herself,  and  to 
the  society  which  she  professed  to  depict.  There  is,  per- 
haps, less  of  absolute  exaggeration  in  the  characters  she 
has  drawn  than  in  the  works  of  most  authors  of  fiction. 
The  person  who  stands  clearest  in  this  respect  compared 
with  others  is  the  author  of  •*  The  Newcomes,"  whom  she 
and  her  friend,  the  writer  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  concurred  in 
regarding  as  the  master-spirit  of  fiction.  Those  who  study 
her  intimately  will  easily  condone  the  few  unimportant 
faults  she  may  possess,  in  consideration  of  the  many  and 
great  merits  wnich  completely  overshadow  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  any  author  without  some  desree  of  dif- 
ference arising  between  our  own  mind  and  nis.  If  we 
agree  with  his  method  we  despise  his  power  to  draw 
character;  or,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  his  power  of 
individuality,  we  are,  perchance,  annoyed  by  his  defective 
finish.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  case  we  shall  find  a  large  call 
upon  our  admiration  in  both  respects. 

The  taunt  was  once  thrown  out  against  the  novelist  of 
Haworth,  that  she  was  an  excellent  artist  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  depicting  of  "  governesses,"  a  class  of  beines 
with  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be  most  in  unison,  as  she 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  position  and  trials, 
etc.  The  taunt,  however,  has  now  completely  lost  its 
force,  and  the  genius  which  conceived  "  Shirley "  and 
*<  Jane  Eyre  "  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged, 
certainly  in  every  quarter  where  her  work  has  been  fairly 
read  and  tested,  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  an 
intelligent  opinion  thereupon.  We  can  well  afford,  there- 
fore, to  leave  the  charge  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a  tolerable 
artist  so  far  as  local  color  is  concerned,  to  work  itself  out, 
as  it  most  assuredly  will.  What  novelist  is  not  a  local 
artist  in  one  sense  V  Whether  he  depicts  life  as  he  sees 
it  in  Whitechapel  or  in  Manchester,  his  coloring  must  be 
local ;  the  question  is,  Is  it  true  ?  Landseer  was  a  great 
artist,  though  his  vocation,  his  specialitif  was  of  the  nar- 
rowest description.  Yet  where  are  the  pictures  besides 
his  own,  which  represent  dogs  with  brains,  and  thus  repro- 
duce them  with  ike  fidelity  of  nature?  The  question  is 
not  so  much  to  consider,  in  speaking  of  the  novelist, 
whether  he  gives  us  all  classes  of  life,  as,  is  he  exact  in 
those  particular  instances  which  he  professes  to  delineate  ? 
The  humblest  animal,  faithfully  represented,  is  a  better 
work  of  art  than  any  caricature  of  humanity.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  is  indubitable,  is  fast  becoming  more  generally 
recognized,  though  in  the  matter  of  the  novel  it  has  been 
somewhat  slow  of  acceptation.  Let  it  be  strictly  applied 
to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  writings,  and  we 'fearlessly  assert  that 
the  result  will  be  in  placing  her  in  a  very  hi|h  position 
amongst  our  writers  of  fiction.  She  never  cared  to  pander 
to  popularity  by  the  production  of  stories  which  it  is  con- 
sidered are  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the  numerous 
libaries.  She  wrote  first  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
secondlv  for  posterity.  The  first  object  has  been,  it  is 
generally  conceded,  strictly  accomplisned  ;  the  second  we 
can  well  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  she 
appealed. 

Finally,  in  stating  the  qualities  for  which,  as  a  novelist, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  is  most  conspicuous,  we  should  enumerate 
them  in  the  following  order,  —  individuality,  force,  truth- 
fulness, and  purity.  As  regards  the  first-named  quality 
no  one  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  her  possession  of  it 
after  reading  "  Mary  Barton,"  *'  Ruth,"  or  "  Wives  and 
Daughters."  The  power  of  detaching  a  human  unit,  with 
all  its  special  thoughts,  griefs,  hopes,  and  fears,  from  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  is  in  full  force  in  all  the  works  we  have 
named.    Indeed,    there    is    scarcely    any    contemporary 
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anthor  who  has  excelled  her  in  this  respect.  But  apon 
that  quality,  and  also  upon  her  force  or  power,  we  have 
sufficiently  enlarged  already. 

Concerning  the  truthfufness  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is 
room  for  genuine  approval.  Into  whatever  sphere  of  life 
■he  conveys  her  readers,  they  are  conscious  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration,  no  undue  exaltation  of  this  person,  and 
no  undue  depression  of  the  other.  Upon  this  estimable 
quality  we  should  be  inclined  to  build  most  fearlessly  for 
ner  assurance  of  immortality.  Yet  while  there  is  no  quality 
which  should  singly  so  well  insure  it,  if  any  work  is  to  live 
and  have  a  constant  impression  upon  successive  generations 
it  must  be  combined  with  oualities  which  may  seem 
humbler,  but  which  in  reality  nave  more  vitality  in  them 
fiom  the  fact  that  however  the  world  changes,  their  special 
power  remains  the  same.  I^t  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels  be 
read  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  and  one  feels  that 
the  verdict  delivered  then  would  be  diat  they  were  penned 
by  the  hand  of  a  true  observer  —  one  who  not  only  studied 
human  nature  with  a  desire,  but  a  capacity,  to  comprehend 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  motive  powers  which  will  ever 
keep  the  name  of  the  author  green  in  the  public  remem- 
hrance.  The  otherprincipal  quality  to  assist  this  consum- 
mation is  purity.  We  were  struck  in  reading  her  various 
volumes  with  this  fact  ~r  that  there  is  really  less  in  them 
than  there  is  in  most  other  authors,  which  she  herself  could 
wish  to  be  altered.  .  In  fact,  there  is  no  purer  author  in 
modern  times.  And  what  has  she  lost  by  being  pure  ? 
Has  she  &iled  to  give  a  fiur  representation  of  anv  class  of 
human  beings  whom  she  professes  to  depict  ?  Not  one ; 
and  her  work  stands  now  as  an  excellent  model  for  those 
who  would  avoid  the  tendencies  of  the  sensuous  school,  and 
would  seek  another  basis  upon  which  to  acquire  a  r^u- 
tation  which  should  have  some  chances  of  durability.  The 
anthor  of  '*  Wives  and  Daughters "  will  never  cease  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  our  regard.  Could  she  do  so  we 
ahottld  despair  for  the  future  of  fiction  in  England.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  spirits  which  led  the  way  to  a  purer  day. 
The  darkness  out  of  which  she  assisted  to  bring  us  with 
her  healthful  work  is  passing  away  ;  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member, in  the  splendor  of  a  superior  light,  our  indebted- 
ness to  those  luminaries  —  conspicuous  amongst  whom  is 
the  writer  whose  works  have  been  passed  in  review  —  who 
first  lifted  the  veil  of  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  at  one 
period  threatened  to  envelop  our  imaginative  literature. 


M.  PROSPER  M£RIM£E. 

Thk  reception  of  M.  Mdrim^e's  successor  at  the  French 
Academy,  coinciding  pretty  closely  with  the  publication  of 
M^m^'s  letters  to  a  lady  whose  name  is  still  mysteriously 
reserved,  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  man 
who  was  himself  neither  particularly  interesting  nor  im- 

Ertant.  A  high  place  certainly  cannot  be  assigned  to 
drim^e's  literary  works.  He  was  a  master  of  style,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  artistic  finish  of 
some  of  his  short  histories  and  stories.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  substance  of  them  to  make  them  live.  In  the 
&an  of  genius,  in  breadth  of  view  and  sympathetic  sugges- 
tiveness,  M^rim^e  was  altogether  deficient.     His  earliest 


Joseph  L'Estrange.  This  was  followed  up  by 
*<  Guzla,"  a  pretended  translation  of  lUyrian  poems  bv  one 
Maglanovich.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Clara  Grazul  and 
Maglanovich  were  equally  imaginary  creations,  and  that 
the  works  attributed  to  them  were  composed  by  M^m^ 
himself,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  a  biography  and 
portrait  of  the  lUyrian  bard.  In  1828  Merim^  and 
Ampere  had  planned  a  trip  to  Illyria  in  order  to  study  the 
primitive  poetry  of  that  region.  Money  alone  was  want- 
Uff,  and  M^rim^  suggested  that,  instead  of  writing  a  book 
when  they  came  back,  they  should  write  the  book  first  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  journey.  As  it  happened,  the 
viiit  was  never  accomplished ;  but  M^rim^  was  delighted 


to  find  that  his  fictitious  verses  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  grave  Grerman  doctors.  Merim^'s  later  writings 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  cynical  irony,  which 
is  sometimes  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  immediately  per- 
ceptible. He  is  fond  of  mystification,  of  throwing  the 
reader  off  his  guard  by  an  afiecUtion  of  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence, and  of  wrapping  up  his  meaning  so  that  it  ia 
rather  hinted  than  expressed.  Any  one  who  has  compared 
the  pamphlet  on  his  friend  Beyle  —  which  was  privately 
circulated  as  a  sort  of  funeral  oration  —  with  the  preface 
which  he  wrote  for  Beyle's  collected  works,  will  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  he  endeavored  to  disarm  sus- 
picion. Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  crude  draft  of  the  story  of  **Loki8," 
which  is  given  in  die  recently  published  letters,  when  taken 
as  the  key  to  the  finished  stoir. 

M^m^e's  eulogist  at  the  Academy  discovered  that  one 
of  his  ancestors  invented  the  familiar  fable  of  *'  Beauty  and 
the  Beast ; ''  but  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  his  mother, 
who  was  an  artbt,  had  such  a  faculty  for  story-telling  that 
she  used  to  keep  children  who  were  sitting  for  their 
portraits  spellbound  by  her  narratives.    M^rim^e's  father 
was  also  a  painter,  and  he  himself  inherited  not  only  the 
family  taste  for  art,  but  a  certain  degree  of  aptitude  for  it 
as  an  exercise.    It  was  the  Second  Empire  that  brought 
M^rim4e  to  the  front.    His  literary  efforU  received  a  re- 
flected lustre  from  his  rank  as  a  Senator  and  his  official 
position  as  Inspector  of  Public  Monuments.    The  Emperor 
was  anxious  to  secure  literary  distinction  for  his  Court, 
and  M^rim^  was  a  man  who  made  good  his  footing  there 
in  other  ways.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire  he 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  terms  with  the 
Imperial  family.    He  was  useful  to  the  Emperor  in  pre- 
paring his  «  Life  of  Csssar,"  and  they  had  other  sympathies 
m  common.    In  spite  of  his  dry,  reserved,  and  almost 
glacial  manners,  he  was  exceedingly  amusing,  and  took 
infinite  pains  to  please  under  the  cloak  of  cynical  indif- 
ference.   He  knew  Spain  well,  and  Ulked  Spanish  with 
the  Empress  and  her  mother ;  he  wrote  books  and  stories 
for  them ;  kept  them  supplied  with  all  the  gossip  of  the 
day;  suggested  amusements;   was  dramatist,  actor,  and 
stage-manager  by  turns ;  and  was  always  ready  to  execute 
deUcate  commissions  for  them  requiring  tact  or  taste.    He 
soon  became  an  indispensable  person,  and  an  unfailine 
guest  at  Compi^gne,  Fontainebleau,  and  Biarritz,  as  well 
as  at  tl^e  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud.    When  Moc(]^uard  died 
there  was  some  talk  of  M^rim^  succeedinE  him  as  the 
Emperor's  private  secretary  and  nsht-handf  man.    It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  filled  a  diflScult  position  without 
any  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  self-respect    Even  in  his  most 
relaxed  moments  his  manner  conveyed  a  warning  against 
undue  familiarities ;  and  though  he  owed  his  advancement 
to  his    favor  at  Court,  tjiere  was    nothing    servile  or 
interested  in  the  services  he  rendered.    In  nis  letters  to 
the  unknown  lady  he  speaks  of  the  Emperor  as  *<mon 
bourgeois,"  and  calls  himself  the  *'  Empress's  buffoon ; " 
but  assuredly  he  would  have  allowed  no  one  else  to  call 
him  so,  and  his  efforts  to  amuse  were  the  result  of  a  loyal 
and  sincere  attachment    He  who  has  sneers  for  everybody 
else  has  always  a  kindly  word  for  his  Imperial  friends. 
His  political  leanings  were  naturally  towards  an  absolute 
monarchy.     He  had  a  personal  hatred  of  vulgarity.  Parlia- 
mentary intrigues,  and  the  stupid  brawling  of  the  mob. 
"  I  have  spent  twenty-four  hours,"  he  writes, "  in  a  deputy's 
house,  and  if  I  had  any  ambition  to  become  a  politician, 
this  visit  would  have  completely  changed  my  mind.    What 
a  trade !  what  people  it  is  necessary  to  see,  to  manage,  and 
to  flatter  I    I  should  say  with  Hotspur,  *  I  had  rather  be  a 
kitten  and  cry  mew  I  *     Slavery  tor   slavery,  I  prefer  a 
despot's  court;    at   any  rate,   most   despots  wash  their 
hands."    This  was  in  1846.    When  the  Revolution  came 
he  had  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  Republic ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  strongly  attracted  to 
the  Empire.    Julius  Csssar  had  been  one  of  his  early 
studies,  and  from  disliking  he  had  come  round  to  admire 
him.    In  1841   he  held  that  Ciesar,  in  his  first  political 
years,  was  ^  une  franche  canaille,"  but  the  "  devil  of  a 
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man  kept  on  perfectJDg  himself,  uid  would  have  become 
honest  it  he  had  only  been  allowed  to  live."  In  1856 
U6nm6e  had  become  as  ardent  a  worahipper  of  the  Dic- 
tator ae  his  "  bourgeois  "  could  deaire. 

As  the  name  of  the  iady  to  whom  M^rira^  wrote  the 
numerous  letters  which  have  just  been  published  is  a 
secret,  it  18  natural  that  there  should  l>e  much  curiosity  to 
discover  it ;  but  even  if  it  were  kaown,  scandal  would 
hardly  be  gratified.  As  far  as  the  letters  relate  to  the 
writer  and  his  correspondent,  they  seem  to  a%  very  dull 
reading.  There  can  clearly  ha»e  been  nothing  more 
t«nder  than  friendship  in  their  attachment  —  at  any  rate 
on  the  lady's  side.  It  appears  that  in  six  years  they  had 
met  only  «ix  or  seven  times,  and  that,  counting  up  the 
minutes  they  had  spent  together,  they  had  been  in  each 
other's  company  only  some  three  or  four  hours  in  all. 
Their  meetings  seem  to  have  been  always  brief,  and 
snatched  at  long  intervals ;  and  the  letters  give  one  the 
impreBiion  rather  of  an  intelligent  woman  pleased  with  a 
clever  man's  wit,  and  the  man  flattered  by  her  sympathy, 
than  of  a  pair  of  lovers.  Down  to  his  mother's  death  in 
1S52,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  M^rimee  lived 
under  her  care,  "  reposing  absolutely  on  her,"  says  M.  de 
Lom^nie,  "  all  the  material  cares  of  his  existence."  Alter 
his  mother's  death  her  charge  devolved  on  two  of  her 
friends,  who  almost  invariably  accompanied  him,  anrl 
watched  over  him.  These  were  two  English  kdien,  and 
M.  Taine  describes  the  trio  marching  along  in  silence, 
Miirimee  in  the  middle,  with-  one  elderly  devotee  carryinj; 
his  bow  (he  had  taken  to  archery  for  his  health),  and  the 
Other  bis  box  of  water-colors.  M.  de  Lom^nie  attributed 
M^m^e's  melancholy  to  his  isolation  as  a  bachelor  ;  but 
perhaps  M.  Jules  Bandeau  was  justified  in  declaring  that 
he  was  born  one.  He  was  certainly  not  the  man  eiuier  to 
inspire  or  to  return  an  ardent  passion.  The  academical 
philandering  of  the  letters  is  tedious  after  you  have  read 
one  or  two,  they  are  ioteresting  only  when  they  afibrd 
glimpses  of  the  society  in  which  the  writer  lived. 

Although  M^rim^e's  writings  are  probably  not  much 
read  in  this  country,  he  was  himself  a  frequent  visitor 
here,  and  was  well  known  in  a  certain  section  of  Englisli 
society.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  Englbh 
—  oneof  bis  six  languages  —  and  kept  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  current  literature.  But  he  bad  not 
much  sympathy  with  the  nation.  "  The  English,"  he 
wrote,  "  are  individually  stupid,  but  in  mass  an  admirable 
people.  Bvei^thing  that  can  be  done  with  money,  good 
sense,  and  patience,  they  do ;  but  they  know  no  more  aoout 
art  than  my  cat."  The  new  House  of  Commons  is  "  a 
frightful  monstrosity,"  and  shows  "  what  can  be  done 
wifli  an  utter  want  of  taste  and  two  millions  sterling." 
The  oratory  is  equally  bad;  "nothing  more  verbose,  more 
gobemouehe,  and  bUtgueur "  can  be  imagined  than  the 
m^ority  of  the  speakers.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  bushy 
gray  whiskers,  struck  him  as  a  "gay  gorilla;"  Cobden 

g'eaaed  him  only  because  he  was  "  tte  very  opposite  of  an 
ngllshman,"  in  never  uttering  commonplaces,  and  having 
few  prejudices ;  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  him  "  in  some 
respects  a  man  of  genius,  in  others  a  child ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  him  of  the  child,  the  statesman,  and  the/ou."  He 
found  the  slowness  of  English  dinners  intolerable,  espe- 
cially as  he  could  get  nothing  to  eat  that  he  cared  for 
except  roast  mutton,  and  not  always  that  "  I  spent  two 
days,"  he  says,  "at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  with  the 
reverends,  and  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  Capucins.  I 
am  particularly  furious  against  Oxford.  A  fellow  had  the 
insolence  to  inrite  me  W  dinner.  There  was  a  fish  four 
inches  long  in  one  great  silver  dish,  and  a  lamb  cutlet  in 
another;  all  this  served  in  mi^nificer.t  style,  with  potatoes 
in  a  dish  of  carved  wood.  But  never  was  I  so  famished. 
It  !s  part  of  the  hypocrisy  of  these  people.  They  love  to 
show  strangers  that  they  are  sober,  and  having  taken  , 
luncheon  they  don't  dine."  Once  we  find  the  poor  man  I 
laid  np  at  an  hotel  with  a  bad  cold,  and  nothing  to  drink 
but  port  wine;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  r 
bim.  What  disgusts  him  most  is  the  heritmnnerie  of  the 
English.     At  a  country  house,  he  says,  they  cannot  help 


talking  a  little  at  dinner,  but  afterwards  they  break  np 
into  isolation,  one  with  a  book  or  newspaper,  another 
writing  letters.  Un  the  other  hand,  a  Frenchman  takea 
the   trouble   to   amuse   himself,  and   in  doing   so  amuses 

Mdrim^  ^ves  us  some  lively  "  interiors  "  at  the  diftet- 
ent  Imperial  palaces.  All  is  not  unalloyed  happiness  U 
Court.  He  groans  over  knee-breeches  and  reckless  changM 
of  temperature.  From  Compitgne  he  writes,  "  One  caiH 
sleep  in  this  place.  The  time  is  pasted  in  being  frocea 
or  roasted."  And  again,  "  We  lead  here  a  terrible  life 
for  the  nerves  and  the  brain.  We  have  rooms  heal«d  to 
40  degrees  in  order  to  go  into  the  Forest  in  an  open  cbr- 
i-bancs.  It  freezes  at  7  degrees.  We  return  to  drsM, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  tropical  temperature.  How  the 
women  stand  it  I  can't  think.  I  neither  eat  nor  sleep." 
At  Fontainebleau  it  is  much  the  same.  "  We  took  a  sttg 
yesterday,  and  dined  on  the  grass  j  the  other  day  we  ww* 
soaked  with  rain,  and  I  caught  cold.  Every  day  we  eat 
too  much.  1  am  half  dead.  Destiny  did  not  make  m» 
for  a  courtier."  At  Biarritz  he  was  almost  happy.  "To- 
day we  have  to  dress,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  there  is  mM 
the  least  toilette.  The  ladies  dine  in  high  dresses,  and 
we  of  the  ugly  sex  in  morning  coatf.  'There  is  not  a 
ch&teau  in  France  or  ii)nEland  where  one  is  so  free,  md 
without  etiquette,  nor  where  there  is  a  chAtelaina  W 
gracious  and  so  good  to  her  guests."  There  are  maaj 
American  visitors  at  Biarritz,  and  when  they  come  to  tM 
Imperial  villa,  Northerners  and  Southerners  —  it  is  186i  — 
have  to  be  parted  on  ditTerent  sides  of  the  room  lest  they 
should  eat  each  other.  A  dull  time  at  Compiigne  is  en- 
hvened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  and  some  of 
his  kinsmen,  "four  Highlanders  io  kilts.".  "It  is  drall 
enough  to  see  their  eight  bare  knees  io  a  drawing-roM% 
where  all  the  men  wear  knee-breeches  and  tiehts;"  hot 
much  consternation  is  produced  when  they  whirl  round  to 
the  strains  of  the  bagpipe.  One  day  the  Prince  Impsiil 
—  "undrdle  d'enfant,  mais  quelquefbis  terrible"  —  pn$ 
a  dinner-party  to  his  young  friends.  "  The  Emperar 
himself  mixed  the  champagne  with  seltzer-water,  but  tb) 
effect  was  just  the  same  as  if  they  hod  drunk  the  nndi- 
luted  wine.  They  were  all  drunk  a  (jnaKer  of  an  b«ir 
afterwards,  and  my  ears  still  ache  with  Ae  noise  ll>9 
made."  Now  there  is  a  Spanish  dinner  in  the  Foi«iW«» 
a  picnic  on  the  grass,  "  like  6onti«(ier«  from  the  Bno  St 
Denis."  Another  time  he  writes,  "Since  my  arrival  I 
have  led  the  agiteted  life  of  a  manager.  I  have  been  aa- 
thor,  actor,  and  dbector.  We  have  played  with  f"^ 
a  piece  a  tittle  immoral,  of  which  on  my  return  I  wiU  ™ 
you  the  story."  There  was  also  a  charade  about  whidi 
some  fears  were  entertained  beforehand;  but  a  J*""!! 


"  Oh,  it  w 


do  for  everything,"     "  N.  B.,"  says  Mdrim^  "  this  lady's 
legs  are  like  flageolets,  and  her  foet  anything  but  arist*- 


sketch  of  a  bill  at  the  Hat^  d'Albe  (bel'onjfrig  to  As 
Empress's  sister)  may  mateh  with  the  foinout  CorrMpoad- 
ent  of  the  Telegraph's  account  of  other  Imperial  JMiri- 

The  costumes  were  very  besntiful ;  many  of  the  women  vny 
preiiy,  and  the  age  showing  its  audscity,  (1.)  ''^  'J^I? 
were  d^aJUtgf  in  an  outrageous  way,  both  above  and  xmtm. 
On  this  occasion  I  have  seen  a  sntBdentlv  large  number  « 
charming  feet  and  many  garlers  in  the  waits.  (S.)  Criaollas 
is  declining.  Ton  may  enpect  that  in  two  vesrs  the  dr««"l 
will  be  short,  and  that  those  who  have  nataial  advantwcs  will 
be  diBiinguished  from   those  who   have  only  srtifidal  owfc 


There  were  Engliihwomen  Hu-   ~«-  ., j— —     - 

daughter  of  Lord ,  who  is  charming,  was  as  a  D»T»J  * 

something  myihological,  with  a  robe  which  would  have  Wt  all 
her  breast  bare  if  this  had  not  been  remedied  by  a  iwnlM,  .  .  . 
The  ballet  of  the  "  Elements  "  was  composed  of  sixteen  "«^' 
all  pretty  enough,  in  short  skirts  and  covered  with  disamos. 
The  Naiads  were  powdered  with  silver,  which  tUUng  ea  tt* 
shoulders,  resembled  drop*  of  v '^'-  »-'—■-'«—  ■" 
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powdered  with  gold.  .  .  .  The  supper-room,  with  a  gallery  round 
It,  the  domestics  in  the  dress  of  pages  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  electric  light,  resemhled  the  feast  of  Balthazar  m 
Wrowthon's  ($ic)  picture.  It  was  no  use  for  ihe  Emperor  to 
change  his  domino;  he  was  recognized  a  league  off.  The 
Empress  had  a  white  burnous,  and  a  black  Ump,  which  did  not 
diagniae  her  in  the  least.  Manj  dominos,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  yery  stupid.    The  Duke  of  ■  was  got  up  like  a  tree, 

a  disguise  after  the  stor;^^  about  his  wife,  a  little  too  remarkable. 
If  you  do  not  know  tjhis  story,  here  it  is  in  two  words  :  His 
wife  went  to  Bapst  and  bought  a  set  of  jewels  at  60,000  francs, 
saying  she  would  send  it  back  next  day  if  it  did  not  suit.  She 
sent  nothing  back,  neither  money  nor  jewels.  Bapst  asked  to 
haye  his  diamonds  back.  He  was  told  that  they  luid  been  sent 
to  Portugal,  but  finally  they  were  found  at  the  Mont-depi^t^, 

where  the  Duchess  of paid  15,000  francs  to  withdraw 

them.    This  is  the  eulogy  of  tne  time  and  the  women  ! 

By  the  side  of  this  picture  may  be  put  a  description  of  the 
company  at  Alarshai  MacMahon's  recent  ball :  <<  A  se- 
yere  propriety  of  tenue  was  obseryable,  and  a  remarkable 
mbsence  of  yery  low  dresses  and  those  sleeyeless  corsages 
which  one  so  oflen  sees  in  the  front  boxes  of  the  Italian 
Opera  House.  Young  girls,  as  a  general  rule,  were  as 
simply'  dressed  as  any  of  those  who  figured  at  the  Court 
balls  of  Queen  Victoria  twenty-fiye  years  ago."  Perhaps 
a  little  public  decency  will  not  be  thought  too  reactionary. 

When  the  Emperor  began  to  affect  Liberal  measures, 
Mdrim^e  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  the  hopelessness 
of  the  experiment.    In  December,  1867,  he  writes  :  — 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  politics  of  M.  Ollivier  and  the  rest  ? 
There  is  no  use  in  their  turning  their  phrases  so  elegantly,  and 
affirming  that  they  are  profoundly  conyinced ;  they  seem  to  be 
second-rate  actors  who  imitate  the  first  rdles  in  a  way  that  de- 
OTiyes  nobody.  We  are  growing  smaller  daily.  There  is  only 
M.  de  Bismarck  who  is  a  true  great  man. 

And  again  in  June,  1869  :  — 

What  afllicts  me  most  in  these  sad  affairs  is  the  profound 
stupidity  (bitise).  It  make  one  hide  one's  face.  The  danger  is 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  emulation  for  stupidity  as  for  everything 
els©,  and  between  the  Chambers  and  the  Government,  God 
knows  what  may  be  done  1 

In  his  next  letter  he  had  grown  more  desponding :  — 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  in  words  and  deeds  enor- 
mities for  which  there  will  not  be  enough  boiled  potatoes. 
Alas!  that  may  finish  by  projectiles  of  a  harder  kind  !  What 
a  misfortune  that  the  modern  spirit  should  be  so  flat !  Do  you 
believe  it  was  ever  so  bad  before  I  There  were  ages  when  peo- 
ple were  more  ignorant,  more  barbarous,  more  absurd ;  but  then 
there  were  here  and  there  some  grand  geniuses  to  make  com- 
pensation, whilst  now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  levelling 
down  of  all  intelligence  to  the  lowest  point. 

In  November  he  met  M.  Thiers  at  Cannes,  and  found 
him  "brought  back  to  common-sense  by  the  immense 
folly  of  the  country,"  and  ready  to  fight  again,  as  in  1848. 
But  Mdrim^e  doubts  whether  he  does  not  overrate  his 
fltrength :  — 

It  is  much  easier  to  break  the  bags  of  Eolus  than  to  mend  them 
and  make  them  air-tight.  It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  have 
a  fight;  the  Chassepot  is  omipotent,  and  can  give  the  populace 
^J"  ^aris  an  historic  lesson,  as  General  Changamier  said  But 
alter  having  tried  this,  what  is  to  be  done  1  Personal  govern- 
ment has  become  impossible,  and  Parliamentary  government 
without  good  faith,  without  honesty,  and  without  skilful  men, 
appears  to  me  not  less  impossible.  The  future  and  the  present 
are  very  dark  for  us. 

Then  comes  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  Augtist  Mdrim^ 
10  not  without  hope  of  driving  out  the  Germans,  or,  better 
atill,  burying  them  all  in  France.  But  even  then  ♦*  we  shall 
pot  be  at  the  end  of  our  miseries.  This  horrible  butchery, 
it  is  idle  to  dissimulate  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  tragedy  of 
which  only  the  Devil  knows  the  end.  A  nation  is  not 
shaken  with  impunity  as  ours  has  been.  It  is  impossible 
that,  from  our  victory  as  from  our  defeat,  there  should  not 
spring  a  reyolution.  All  the  blood  that  has  flowed  will 
flow  to  the  profit  of  the  republic  —  that  is,  of  organized 
disorder."  M^rim^e  left  Paris  by  one  of  the  last  trains 
before  the  city  was  invested.  He  died  at  Cannes  on  the 
2Sd  September. 
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At  that  period  the  Hdtel  de  TAbondance  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country  —  the  roast  meat,  and  the  fricassdes, 
and  the  fine  wines  of  Madame  Abler  were  famed  from  Stras- 
bourg to  Nancy.  All  the  commercial  travellers,  all  the 
landed  proprietors  of  that  part  of  the  country,  were  sure 
to  stop  at  L'Abondance,  where  they  knew  they  could  get 
an  excellent  dinner  at  forty  sous,  and  as  many  rooms  fw 
they  wanted.  It  was  at  that  time  a  great  thoroughfare, 
and  of  course,  at  the  close  of  the  yacation,  when  so  many 
Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  were  bringing  back  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  the  crush  was  greater  than  ever. 

A  mom  came  to  take  our  horse  out.  My  trunk  was 
carried  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  we  followed  it  to  give  our 
clothes  a  brushing,  for  we  were  white  with  dust ;  after 
which  we  returned  down-stairs  to  dinner. 

The  long  dining-room  was  full  of  visitors;  whole  fami- 
lies of  Alsacians,  fathers  and  mothers,  children  great  and 
small,  had  all  trooped  in  to  see  the  town,  and  do  a  little 
shopping  before  leaying  son  or  brother  at  the  college.^ 

We  found  with  some  difiiculty  a  small  table  and  a  space 
near  a  window.  But  we  were  admirably  waited  upon,  and 
had  soup,  roast  meat,  a  large  dish  of  choucroute  garnished 
with  sausages,  ham,  and  salad ;  and  then  walnuts,  grapes, 
biscuits,  cheese ;  and  every  dish  accompanied  with  excel- 
lent wine. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  a  stirring  sight. 
As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  my  father  had  had*  a 
cup  of  cofifee,  he  rose  and  said,  — 

*'  Now  Jean  Paul,  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  Mon- 
sieur Rufin,  the  Principal  —  come  along." 

We  came  out,  and  crossed  the  crowded  market-souare. 
A  few  cuirassier  ofiicers,  with  their  undress  caps  sloped 
over  the  left  ear,  and  waists  tightly  compressed  in  the  light 
shell -jacket,  were  leisurely  strolling  amongst  the  crowd, 
jingling  their  spurs.  We  turned  to  the  left,  up  the  Rue  de 
a  Sarre,  and  were  soon  ascending  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
along  the  frontage  of  the  old  Capuchin  convent,  trans- 
formed under  the  Empire  into  a  college. 

<<  This  is  the  place,"  said  my  father,  **  come  up." 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  vestibule  was  still  open, 
for  the  classes  were  only  to  open  on  the  following  day. 
The  old  tailor,  Vandenberg,  the  college  door-keeper,  still 
allowed  people  to  come  and  so,  merely  watching  them 
through  the  narrow  window  of  nis  lodge ;  but  for  all  that 
the  echoing  of  our  footsteps  under  the  hollow  archway, 
and  over  the  flags  of  the  vestibule,  awoke  certain  melan- 
choly reflections  in  me. 

We  passed  along  the  great  corridor,  through  which  the 
old  monks  used  formerly  to  pass  to  their  chapel,  and  whose 
long  line  of  high  narrow  windows  resembled  an  arcade. 
My  father  tapped  at  a  door.  There  was  an  odor  like  in- 
cense. 
'*  Come  in,"  cried  a  nasal  voice. 

It  was  Canard,  one  of  the  college  servants  —  a  diminu- 
tive man,  a  dark  and  ill-conditioned  sort  of  fellow,  whose 
hair  was  shining  with  pomatum.    He  was  busy  dusting  the 
furniture  with  a  feather-brush. 
"  Is  Monsieur  le  Principal  within  ?  " 
"  He  is  in  there,  sir,"  answered  Canard,  pointing  to  a 
door  on  the  right 
We  had  to  tap  again,  and  again  we  heard,  — 
"  Come  in." 

Then  we  entered  Monsieur  Rufin's  study,  quite  the  study 
of  a  college  principal.  The  waxed  floor  was  bright  and 
polbhed  ;  there  was  a  fine  library ;  a  large  porcelain  mar- 
ble topped  stove,  banded  with  shining  brass,  stood  in  a 

i  The  UniTenity  of  France  is  not  a  local  designation.  All  profenon, 
public  teaehen,  and  masten  are  nfloasaarily  membera  of  that  Tast  bodj, 
which  U  an  organisation  for  the  education  of  the  country,  reaching  and  oot<- 
erlng  erery  inhabited  portion  of  It.  The  French  colleges  are  elrher  national 
(or  Imperial,  or  royal)  or  communal.  Of  the  former  there  are  thirty-nine, 
of  the  latter  three  hundred  and  twenty,  mostly  in  a  rery  imperfect  and  in- 
efficient state.  The  constitution  of  the  UniTersity  of  France  dates  from  the 
year  1806,  under  the  Empire. 
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THE  "GREAT  WORLD"  IN   FRANCE. 

BACHELOR   LIFE. 

Those  who  judged  Frenchmen  by  the  samples  of  the 
race  who  adorn  the  Parisian  boulevards  every  afternoon 
from  four  to  six  would  take  them  to  be  a  people  fond  of 
refreshments.  The  serenity  with  which  they  drain  those 
long  glasses  of  opal  pouon  called  absinthe,  their  protracted 
sittings  over  that  mild  decoction  of  gentian-root,  salt,  and 
barley  which  seems  to  be  especially  brewed  for  them  under 
the  name  of  *^  bock,"  and  their  knowing  cries  for  drinks  of 
which  the  mere  names  pass  wetly  over  their  tongues,  — 
"  vermouth-grenadine,"  **  m^U-cassis,"  **  grog  k  TAm^ri- 
caine,"  **  chartreuse,"  '*  bitter-cuirass^,"  —  alf  this  stamps 
them  in  the  foreign  eye  as  a  thirsty  people.  But  the  cti^ 
is  a  middle-class  and  Bohemian  institution,  frequented 
mainly  by  tradespeople,  Bounte  men,  professional  subal- 
terns, second-rate  artists,  and  journalists.  To  a  Frenchman 
who  lives  above  these  spheres,  who  claims  in  fact  to  be  of 
the  Great  World,  the  cafd  is  a  place  offerine  no  more  at- 
tractions than  an  hotel  bar  to  a  decent  EnglisLnian.  He 
never  visits  it,  save  under  compulsion,  and  he  would  apply 
the  term  pilier  (Vestaminet  to  those  of  his  society  who  did. 
Foreigners,  therefore,  who,  on  the  strength  of  their  guide- 
books, may  think  that  they  see  before  them  a  convivial  and 
Egalitarian  blending  of  all  classes  at  those  marble  tables 
lining  popular  highways,  delude  themselves,  and  they  are 
still  more  mistaken  if  they  judge  any  particular  cafE  by  its 
showy  outside  and  well-dressed  customers  to  be  an  aris- 
tocratic house.  There  is  but  one  aristocratic  house  of 
beverage  in  Paris,  and  that  is  Tortoni's  ;  but  Tortoni's  is  a 
glacier  s  not  a  simple  cafE,  which  makes  a  difierence.  A 
uidy  can  go  once  in  a  way  to  Tortoni's  and  take  an  ice, 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  (note  the  /ico,  for  this  is 
essential) ;  or  the  Due  de  Sangbleu  and  his  friend  M. 
Pistache  might  stroll  in  there  after  the  theatre  for  a  cup  of 
chocolate  or  a  glass  of  orgeat.  But  if  you  met  either  of 
them  alone  there  at  any  other  hour  than  breakfast  time,  it 
would  be  that  he  had  an  appointment;  and  in  this  case  he 
would  have  ordered  a  glass  of  harmless  liaueur  which  would 
be  standing  untasted  before  him  when  the  person  he  ex- 
pected came  in.  This,  again,  would  be  essential  —  firstly, 
to  prove  that  the  Duke  or  M.  Pistache  had  no  taste  for  the 
liqueur  in  question  ;  and  secondly  as  a  polite  assurance  to 
the  expected  comer  that  he  was  not  behind  his  time. 
When  Great  World  Frenchmen  lay  down  social  laws  they 
hedge  them  with  a  delicate  shading  of  observances  the 
breach  of  which  is  winced  at  like  a  misspelt  participle ; 
and  as  regards  cafds  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  remark  that  to  be  seen  refreshing  one's  self  alone 
there  is  thoroughly  bad  form. 

The  Due  de  Sangbleu  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  prom- 
inent clubs  in  Paris,  and  so  of  course  does  M.  Pistache,  who 
passed  in  on  his  friend's  shoulders.  It  is  a  grandiose 
place  which  differs  from  a  London  club  in  that  it  occupies 
a  suite  of  rooms  only  instead  of  an  entire  palace,  is  more 
costly  to  breakfast  and  dine  at  than  even  the  Cafd  Anglais, 
and  IS  given  over  from  eleven  p.  m.  every  night  until  past 
three  in  the  morning  to  little  games  of  hazard,  at  which  a 
man  may  lose  double  his  year's  income  without  surprising 
any|one,  not  even  the  waiters.  But  this  club  is  not  haunted 
by  young  men  save  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  ; 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  it  belongs  to  elderly 
members  of  the  sort  who  read  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes 
and  talk  feelingly  about  one  another's  digestions.  Neither 
the  Duke  nor  M.  Pistache  make  of  the  club  their  home, 
nor  have  their  letters  addressed  there,  and  M.  Pistache  does 
not  even  dine  in  the  place,  for  he  could  scarcely  walk  into 
the  dining-room  without  being  called  upon  to  join  a  table 
where  there  were  three  or  four  men  richer  than  himself, 
aitd  if  he  yielded  often  to  this  temptation  — as  he  needs 
must  do  to  be  thought  a  good  fellow  —  his  $4000  a  year 
would  soon  grow  a  trifle  small  for  him.  If  we  want  to 
know  how  M.  Pistache  disposes  of  his  bachelor  life  without 
falling  into  money  straits,  let  us  call  on  him  some  morning 
when  he  is  leaving  his  sumptuous  rooms  towards  midday 


to  breakfast  at  the  restaurant  to  which  he  susbscribes  by 
the  year,  or  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Due  de  Sangbleu,  who 
has  a  cook  of  his  own.  It  was  mentioned  on  a  former  oe- 
casion  that  M.  Pistache's  rooms  were  gorgeous  with  satiii 
and  upholstery,  and  we  have  only  to  ado  now  that  they 
are  so  because  no  French  bachelor  contents  himself  with  a 
shake-down,  or  consents  to  hire  furnished  lodgings.  To 
live  en  garni  is  opprobrium  to  a  man.  The  reputable 
bachelor,  be  his  revenue  S40,000,  S4000,  or  $400,  is  ex- 
pected to  have  chairs,  tables,  and  bed-curtains  which  are 
his  private  property ;  and  such  is  the  coziness  to  which 
celibates  like  M.  Pistache  attain  thatpne  cannot  reasonably 
wonder  at  their  reluctance  to  introduce  such  a  disturfaiii^ 
element  as  a  wife  into  their  homes.  As  to  M.  Pistache's 
clothes,  he  manages  them  by  paying  $150  a  year  to  a  taikr, 
who  supplies  him  with  a  couple  of  suits  a  year  to  keep,  and 
brings  nim  countless  other  suits  which  are  taken  away  as 
soon  as»  M.  Pistache  has  worn  them  half  a  dozen  timet. 
What  becomes  of  these  lefl-ofT  suits  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  tailor,  and  possibly  some  of  his  customers  who 
are  not  of  the  Great  World  ;  but  in  return  for  his  $150 
M.  Pistache  is  always  arrayed  as  imposingly  as  M.  de 
Sangbleu,  nor  does  he  ever  meet  on  the  limbs  of  a  friend 
addicted,  like  him,  to  the  $150  system,  with  the  coat  or 
pantaloons  he  discarded  the  week  before.  In  his  hats, 
scarves,  hosiery,  and  walking-sticks,  as  also  in  his  pocket- 
books,  watch,  and  jewelry  in  general.  Id.  Pivtache  ii 
Englieh;  not  that  he  frowns  upon  native  workmanahiD, 
but  because  grand-genre  is  a  species  of  rubric  againr t  wUoi 
there  is  no  kicking ;  And  genre  insists  that  a  young  Freodi- 
man  of  status  shall  be  clad  as  if  he  haunted  rail  MaD. 
This  said,  it  will  please  every  one  to  know  that  for  8000 
francs  a  year  M.  Pistache  may  breakfast  and  dine  evoy 
day  of  the  year  at  one  of  the  renowned  restauranta,  and  fas 
served  as  if  he  were  a  partner  of  Baron  Rothfchild's.  Am 
he  is  out  of  town  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve,  aid 
either  dines  or  breakfasts  out  three  or  four  times  a  week 
during  the  other  nine,  the  restaurateur  does  not  make  t 
bad  thing  of  it ;  but  then,  neither  does  M.  Pistache,  who 
gets  educated  to  all  the  mysteries  of  good  cookery.  Ap* 
ropos  of  Uiis  savory  subject,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
breakfast-givinff  is  one  of  those  rases  which  grind  dawn 
the  Parifeian  bachelor  as  implacably  as  New  Year's  gffti 
and  Easter  eggs.  A  bachelor  is  not  expected  to^  givi 
dinners  to  any  man;  but  an  acquaintance  newlv  intro- 
duced, a  friend  from  the  provinces,  a  lawyer,  stockhrokflr, 
banker,  or  any  other  business  person  with  whom  the 
bachelor  has  had  relations  of  a  not  unpleasant  nature, 
counts  upon  a  periodical  breakfast,  and  gets  it  If  the 
breakfast  be  generously  ordered,  it  should  last  from  midd^ 
till  close  upon  five,  and  the  'guests  should  feel  that  they 
I)rofoundly  love  one  another  before  thev  separate. 

We  are  supposing,  however,  that  if  M.  Pistache  has  heei 
the  guest  of  the  Due  de  Sangbleu,  the  breakfast  has  beet 
unceremonious,  for  as  soon  as  the  coffee  and  cigars  haw 
been  enjoyed  the  friends  have  to  think  of  the  committee  cf 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Woodcocks,  whi^^ 
to  meet  at  M.  de  Sangbleu's  nouse  at  two.  The  woodoow 
are  encouraged  by  MM.  de  Sangbleu  and  Pistache  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Bald  are  cared  for  by  Mmea  de 
Roseth^  and  de  Mignonnette,  because  men  of  the  wcria 
must  do  something  good  with  their  time.  The  Dukeii 
president  of  the  society,  and  M.  Pistache  derives  a  veiy 
pardonable  vanity  from  being  one  of  the  committee  "wboie 
misfcion  it  is  to  distribute  woodcocks'  ens  impartially 
throughout  the  departments  which  are  suffering  ™b» 
dearth  of  these  valuables.  One  may  estimate  the  l>n>^ 
conferred  by  the  ornithophilist  association  by  this  fact,  w 
Government  has  been  appealed  to— it  always  is  in  theij 
cases — to  grant  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  oi 
woodcocks'  eggs,  and  the  only  difficulty  arise*  from  »• 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  woodcocks  rooit  under  the  I»^J' 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  his  colleague  of  the  TO- 
lie  Works  Oflice,  or  the  Board  of  Fine  Arts.  A  few  hwi- 
dred  pages  of  reports  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society  to  elucidate  this  moot-point;  and  meanwhile 
M.  Pistache  has  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  a  depots- 
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tion  which  memorialized  three  Ministers,  one  after  another, 
in  behalf  of  land-owning  sportsmen  ^and  therefore  indirectly 
on  behalf  of  Coneervative  principles)  who  take  a  natural 
and  anxious  interest  in  the  woodcocks.  It  takes  two  hours 
or  so  to  say  all  that  there  is  new  to  sav  about  the  wood- 
cocks in  M.  de  Sangbleu's  study,  and  M.  Fistache  having 
made  a  speech  which  is  warmly  applauded  —  what  French 
speech  is  not  ?  —  he  feels  in  just  the  proper  temper  for  his 
afternoon  ride  to  the  Bois  from  four  till  dusk.  It  )li  a  sight 
in  itself  to  see  him  curvet  and  wag  his  head  about  grace- 
fiiily  in  the  Bois,  to  look  for  carriages  whose  occupants  he 
may  know ;  and,  whatever  his  horse  may  think  about  it, 
that  is  a  fine  movement  which  consists  in  making  the  horse 
rear  on  its  hind  legs  in  order  that  M.  Fistache  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  bowing  to  ladies  with  greater  ease  and 
grace.  Night  having  come,  and  M.  Fistache  having 
brought  back  his  mount  to  the  livery  stable  whence  he  hires 
it  by  the  month,  we  may  leave  him  to  dress  and  dine  un- 
peerad  at,  but  hunt  him  up  again  towards  ten  at  the  green- 
room of  the  Salle  Yentadour,  where  the  Opera  and 
^*  Italiens  "  alternately  hold  their  performances. 

Why  should  M.  Fistache  go  into  the  green-room  instead 
of  listening  to  his  music  in  the  stalls,  and  why  should  M. 
de  Sangbleu  do  the  same  ?  That  is  another  of  uiose  myste- 
ries which  season  the  lives  of  Great  World  bachelors,  for  the 
green-room  at  the  Opera  has  never  —  not  even  when  it 
doarished  in  the  Rue  Lepeletier  —  possessed  any  of  the 
fascination  which  belongs  to  that  of  the  Thd&tre  Fran9ais. 
Tke  great  singers  are  invisible,  for  they  do  not  expose  their 
precious  throats  in  draughts,  and  so  hurry  to  their  dressing- 
rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  stage ;  the  minor  singers 
are  more  invisible  still,  for  they  desire  to  seem  as  anxious 
about  their  throats  as  the  greater  ones.     The  only  ladies 
one  can  perceive*  are  the  dancers,  cleverly  plastered  with 
Tiolet  powder;  and  their  conversation,  con:iisting  chieflv 
of  leaps  into  the  air,  performed  for  practice's  sase,  with 
both  hands  resting  on  an  iron  bar,  lacks  much  of  that  ap- 
positeness  which  tends  to  the  perpetuation  of  French  wit 
Nevertheless,  M.  Fistache  seems  to  feel  the  happier  for 
having  his  coat  whitened  by  passing  coryphees,  who  are 
whimpering  that  their  satin  shoes  do  not  fit  them  :  and  the 
more  illustrious  young  men  like  M.  de  Sangbleu,  of  whom 
there  may  be  some  two  dozen  present,  do  not  disdciin  be- 
ing chaffed  in  the  sweet  banter  of  Belleville  and  the  Buttes 
Chaumont     After  so  well-spent  an  evening,  both  the  Dake 
and  his  friend  would  do  best  to  go  home  and  sleep ;  but 
they  have  not  called  at  their  club  that  day,  and  midnight 
U  just  the  time  when  a  visit  to  this*  pleasant  place  is  most 
desirable.     All  the  fogys  of  the  Gercle  are  safely  off  and 
slumbering,  for  the  hour  of  good  fun  has  struck.    As  M. 
de  Sangbleu  and  M.  Fistache  mount  the  staircase  and  pen- 
etrate into  the  dazzling  room,  at  the  door  of  which  a  blue 
and  red  footman  relieves  them  of  their  coats  and  hats,  none 
but  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  club  remain,  and  these  choice 
spirits  are  clumped  round  a  set  of  tables,  at  which  the  fast 
clinking  of  gold  and  the  ruffling  of  bank-notes  forms  an  en- 
livening melody.    There  is  nothing  much  going  on  at  these 
tables,  only  ecart^  at  ten  napoleons  the  point,  with  a  hun- 
dred thrown  in  for  the  game ;  and  at  the  bigger  table  there 
is  a  merry  spell  of  baccarat,  at  which  some  gentleman  of 
the  Bourse  has  just  lost  10,000f.  in  half  an  hour.     He  is 
wearing  his  dress-coat  inside  out,  for  luck's  sake  ;  and 
another  beside  him  sports  a  bit  of  the  rope  with  which 
some  man  hans^ed  himself  looped  round  his  neck  cravat- 
wise,  for  this  also  woos  fortune.     As  fast  as  a  player  is 
cleaned  out,  he  turns  to  the  club  treasurer  and  borrows  on 
parole,  and  when  the  treasurer's  box  gets  empty  —  which 
it  does  somehow  as  a  matter  of  habit  towards  two  a.  m.  — 
then  pen  and  ink  come  into  request,  and  the  losers  sign 
notes  of  hand  as  brbkly  as  one  could  wish.    Let  us  do  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  the  justice  to  own  that  its  scions 
generally  leave  these  amusing  pastimes  to  those  amon^  the 
members  who  have  no  great  names  to  keep  up,  and  nobody 
ever  caught  M.  de  Sangbleu  flying  kites  over  the  club  table, 
nor  ever  will.    French  gannblesomeness,  however,  is  not  so 
dead  within  him  but  that  the  Duke  loves  to  risk  now  and 
then  all   the  pocket-money  he  has  about  him,  and  M.  Fi- 


stache follows  suit  intrepidly.  On  the  present  night.  M.  de 
Sangbleu  finds  a  couple  of  hundred  francs  about  him,  and 
M.  Fistache  half  that  sum,  which  is  enough  to  give  them  an 
hour's  cheap  excitement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  philo- 
sophical musings  as  they  walk  homewards  in  the  moon- 
light. Men  are  always  philosophical  when  they  have  lost 
their  pocket-money. 


THE  FRENCH  FRES8. 

The  Rrign  of  Louis  XVI. 

I. 

In  a  previous  notice  on  the  Fress  of  France,  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  ^  it  was  stated  that  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XVI.  inaugurated  the  third  era  in  French 
journalism.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  newspapers  had  been  engrossed  by  the  dis- 
putes between  Churchmen  and  Fhilosophers,  and  by  the 
wrangles  of  the  Fhilosophers  with  one  another;  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  the  problems  that  began  to  engage  and 
impassion  men's  minds  were  wholly  political  This  third 
era  is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  passed 
through  by  the  newspaper  history  of  a  people.  At  no  time 
and  in  no  country  has  journalism  wielded  such  influence  as 
in  France  during  Louis  XVL's  reign;  and  the  period 
merits  close  attention,  as  showing  how  a  nation  prepared 
itself  for  the  greatest  revolution  which  the  world  has  seen, 
and  also  from  what  causes  that  revolution  fell  short  of  its' 
main  object. 

Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne  in  1774,  just  a  century 
ago,  and  his  accession  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  out- 
burst of  national  joy.  Succeeding  to  a  king  who  had 
brought  France  to  the  lowest  point  of  degranation,  and 
whose  rei^n  had  been,  in  fact,  in  its  latter  years,  an  un- 
broken tale  of  corruption  at  home  and  disgrace  abroad,  he 
was  exactly  the  prince  to  take  a  strong  hold  of  popular  af- 
fections. He  was  no  more  than  twenty,  and  had  none  of 
the  vices  or  even  weaknesses  of  youth.  Affable  in  manner, 
pure  in  his  private  life,  fonder  of  lock-making  tiban  of 
court  ceremonies,  of  reading  than  of  sport,  addicted  to  the 
companionship  of  learned  and  sensible  men,  he  was  known, 
moreover,  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  peasant  classes,  and  to  be  resolved  on  doing  his 
utmost  to  reduce  taxation,  alleviate  pauperism,  encourage 
trade,  science,  and  education,  and  to  reform  abuses  in 
government.  He  began  nobly  by  refusing  the  don  de  Jou- 
eux  avhnementf  which  was  a  gift  of  5,000,000  francs  made 
to  kin^s  on  their  accession  ;  he  abolished  torture,  sup- 
pressed  the  savage  customs  and  feudal  rights  chat  still  ex- 
isted on  the  crown  lands,  issued  a  decree  against  press- 
gangs,  recalled  the  Farliaments  dissolved  by  Chancellor 
Maupeou  in  1771  :  and,  small  matter  as  it  may  appear 
now,  though  it  was  a  grim  affair  then,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
main  sewer  of  Faris,  which  had  been  steadily  poisonincr 
people  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  ordered  it  to  oe  roofed 
in  at  his  own  expense.  At  the  same  time  he  exiled  from 
court  the  late  king's  mistress,  the  Milliner-Marchioness  du 
Barry,  and  dismissed  Louis  XV. 's  last  ministers;  the  fero- 
cious and  half-lunatic  Duke  d*Aiguillon,  Chancellor  Mau- 
peou above  said,  who  had  sold  justice  and  judicial  appoint- 
ments till  he  had  amassed  a  plethoric  fortune,  and  the  exe- 
crated finance-master,  I'Abbe  Terray,  who  had  compared 
the  people  to  an  orange  which  must  be  squeezed. 

At  the  head  of  his  new  cabinet  he  placed  the  aged  Count 
de  Maurepas,  who  was  much  liked  from  having  written  an 
epigram  against  Mme.  de 'Fompadour,  in  1749,  and  hav- 
ing incurred  a  fine  and  twenty  years'  exile  in  consequence. 
Thb  Count  was  a  frivolous  old  Frenchman,  who  made  bad 
puns  at  the  council  table,  but  the  new  king  had  no  means 
of  suspecting  this  infirmity,  for  when  M.  de  Maurepas  had 
held  office  in  his  younger  days  he  had  greatlv  distinguished 
himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy  and  for  the  Royal  House- 

>  8m  iTiKT  Batuisat,  Nofl.  79, 80, 97, 106 . 
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hold,  which  included  the  administration  of  the  city  of 
Farb,  and  daring  the  twenty  years  that  his  tenure  of  place 
lasted,  he  had  done  more  good  than  any  minister  since  the 
time  of  Colbert.  Thus,  ho  had  embellished  Paris,  shut  up 
gambling-hells,  repaved  and  relighted  the  streets,  tried  to 
cope  with  the  same  sewer  which  afterwards  depressed 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  out  of  the  navy  funds  had  equipped 
several  valuable  scientific  and  geographical  expeditions, 
amongst  others  those  of  La  Condamine,  S^vin,  and  Jus- 
sieu.  To  these  achievements  the  Count  added  a  grace  of 
demeanor  and  a  dashing  kind  of  personal  generosity,  which 
had  made  him  the  pet  of  society  when  he  was  young,  and 
sat  well  on  him  even  in  his  old  age,  so  that  he  seemed  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  premiership,  which  Louis  XVI.  too 
guilelessly  conferred  on  him.  The  two  most  important 
offices  in  the  cabinet  were  at  this  juncture  the  Foreign 
Afiairs  and  Finance  departments,  and  M.  de  Maurepas 
filled  up  both  posts  well.  The  Foreign  seals  he  gave  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  a  middle-aged  diplomatist  of  consum- 
mate ability,  and  those  of  the  Finance  office  to  Count 
d'Ormesson,  a  square-headed  nobleman  of  shining  virtue. 
Writing  to  this  colleague,  under  the  King's  dictation, 
Maurepas  said :  "  Your  appointment  is  a  tribute  which  his 
Majesty  pays  to  your  great  piety "  ....  but,  when  he 
reached  this  word,  the  incorrigible  Premier  could  not  re- 
sist being  facetious :  he  looked  up  and  cried :  *^  Ah,  sire, 
this  letter  would  never  do  for  a  circular."  Now  Louis 
XVI.,  who  was  desperately  in  earnest  about  his  now  cabi- 
net, seemed  puzzled  at  this  joke.  He  had  tried  that  all 
the  fresh  ministers  should  bie  square-headed ;  indeed,  this 
was  the  first  cabinet  on  record  that  contained  no  member 
under  forty  —  and  he  answered  Maurepas  with  surprise. 
However,  the  virtuous  Count  d'Ormesson  only  kept  the 
Exchequer  long  enough  to  wish  himself  well  out  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  he  handed  over  the  embarrassed 
ledgers  of  the  kingdom  to  Baron  Turgot,  a  man  as  vurtu- 
ous  as  himself,  and  renowned  for  his  many  works  on  politi- 
cal economy. 

The  newspapers  of  Paris  read  at  this  time  like  a  chorus 
of  hymns.  It  was  so  new  to  the  French  to  have  a  king 
and  ministers  busying  themselves  about  the  people,  from 
other  motives  than  to  saddle  them  with  more  taxes,  that 
journalists  appeared  to  gasp  for  superlatives  enthusiastic 
enough  to  paint  the  state  of  their  feelings.  The  terms 
"  idolized  monarch,"  "  son  of  St.  Louis,"  "  father  of  the 
nation,"  were  constantly  cropping  up,  and  the  young  sover- 
eign was  compared  to  those  too  few  good  beings  whom  an- 
tiquity and  legendry  have  furnished,  for  it  was  a  lettered 
age  strong  in  its  classics  and  mythology.  The  venerable 
Voltaire  wrote  from  Ferney  that  Sesostris  had  come  back 
to  earth  again ;  sulky  J.  J.  Rousseau,  lately  returned  to 
Paris  from  his  foreign  rambles,  admitted  that  there*  was 
some  hope  of  cure  for  diseased  France  under  the  altered 
state  of  things,  and  even  at  that  stronghold  of  literary  phi- 
listinism,  the  Cafd  Procope,  authors  became  loyal  for  a  sea- 
son. It  had  been  the  custom  under  Louis  XV.  for  the 
frequenters  of  this  cafd  to  use  a  slang  dialect  of  their  own 
for  fear  of  police  spies.  Talking  of  religion,  they  would  say 
Javotte,  and  of  Government  Jeanneton  (from  Jeanne  du 
Barry) ;  they  also  had  a  stock  joke  which  consisted  in 
sneezing  when  the  King's  name  was  pronounced,  a  way  of 
implving  that  they  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  so 
wortnv  a  prince.  All  these  precautions  and  pleasantries 
ceased  now,  and  young  M.  de  Beaumarchais  could  chalk  up 
boldly,  as  he  did,  over  the  stove  of  the  cafd,  "  No  dogs  or 
police  spies  allowed  here.  The  Ex-Minister  Terray  may 
be  brought  in  led  by  a  string."  ^ 

There  were  then  twenty- eight  well* established  journals 
in  the  capital,  and  it  may  help  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
means  which  public  opinion  had  for  expressing  itself,  if  wo 
subjoin  a  list  of  them  with  their  yearly  subscription  prices. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  prices  are,  for  the  most  part, 
much  lower  than  those  of  London  papers  at  the  same  aate, 

>  It  In  fibir  to  Dote  that  there  were  one  or  two  disMotiantf ,  who  n^ond  to 
•hare  the  general  exhilaration  at  the  new  king's  coming.  Louts  XVI.  did 
not  like  music,  and  being  at  the  opera  soon  after  his  aeeession,  had  the  hard- 
ihood to  go  out  during  a  riolin  quartette.  "  Ah,  grand  DUu!  "  cried  one 
Vmoh  fiddler  turning  to  another,  **  qiul  rignt  u  pnpv  !  " 


because  of  the  absence  of  stamp  daty.  Stamps  were  im- 
posed on  English  papers  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  in  1774,  when  the  duty  stood  at  one  penny  for 
every  copy,  the  average  price  of  a  London  journal  was 
threepence.  In  1775,  Lord  North  raised  the  duty  to  three 
halfpence,  and  in  1 789  another  halfpenny  was  added,  whidi 
brought  the  ordinary  price  to  fourpence.  In  1797,  a  new 
addition  of  l^d.  occurred,  and  papers  then  attained  what, 
to  a  Frehch  public,  would  have  seemed  the  prohibitive  coat 
of  6d.  Newspapers  in  France  were  not  taxed  till  the  Con- 
sulate in  1 799,  and  up  to  that  time  plenty  of  journals  were 
started,  and  sold  well  at  one  sou  the  copy. 

Those  nourishing  in  1 774  were :  — 

Gazette  de  France,  official,  published  twice  a  week,  with 
occasional  extra  supplements,  12  frs.  annually ;  Journal  det 
Saiyants,  non-political,  14  numbers  a  year,  16  frs. ;  Mereiret 
political  and  literary,  fortnightly,  24  fi*s. ;  Petites  Affickes^ 
a  weekly  journal  of  advertisements  with  a  literary  supple- 
ment, containing  amongst  other  things  mock  advertisements 
of  a  satirical  kind,  48  frs.  ;  Annee  Litleraire,  Cataloffne 
Hebilomadaire,  Courrier  (VA  vignon,  Journal  de  Politique  d 
de  Litterature,  Journal  Frangais^  Journal,  de  Lecture,  Ga- 
zette Parisienne,  Journal  Ilistorique,  Courrier  Genera/f  mad 
Gazette  de  Monsieur,  all  weekly,  political,  and  literaiy 
papers,  ranging  in  price  from  9  to  18  frs.  a  year; 3  Nou" 
velles  de  Cour,  Annee  Li'teraire^  Espagne  Litt/raire,  Jour- 
nal de  Verdun^  political,  polemical,  and  satirical,  all  four 
published  twice  a  week,  with  frequent  supplements,  18  or 
20  frs.  a  year ;  Causeur  de  Paris  and  Spectateur  FranfaiM, 
fortnightly  reviews,  which  did  not  give  news,  24  frs. ;  JomT' 
nal  des  7  hedlreSy  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  Journal  des  Comes 
Celehresy  Journal  des  Dames,  Journal  de  Sante,  Journal  de 
Medecine  et  de  Physique,  Journal  Ecclesiastique,  Journal  des 
Beaux  Arts,  scientific,  professional,  or  artistic  periodica^ 
published  monthly  at  prices  vary  ins  from  9  to  24  frs.  The 
Journal  des  Dames  was  extremely  frivolous,  and  even  m- 
proper,  but  much  bouzht.  The  medical  papers  were  both 
excellent,  and  the  two  Taw  papers  began  in  1 774  to  criticise 
as  well  as  report,  the  important  decisions  of  judges,  a  thing 
which  would  have  been  punished  as  contempt  of  Coorl 
under  Ix>uis  XV. 

In  addition  to  these  journals,  there  were  aboat  twentf 
others  published  abroad  for  circulation  in  France.  They 
mostly  appeared  twice  a  week  for  the  yearly  price  of  48 
frs.,  and  being  bolder  than  those  of  Paris,  found  a  mo^ 
larger  sale.  Louis  XVI.  decreed  that  thev  should  have 
free  access  to  the  kingdom,  and  instead  of  {)eing  read  in 
holes  and  corners  they  forthwith  appeared  in  the  caf<£s,  os 
the  Augustine's  Quay,  which  was  a  book-mart  and  a 
place  of  airing  for  literary  folk,  and  round  the  InnocentiT 
Churchyard  where  journalists  congregated.  As  to  the 
caf'ds,  most  of  them  made  it  their  business  to  take  in  spe- 
cially the  papers  published  in  one  or  other  foreign  country; 
and  thus  the  now  famous  Caf^  Anglais  owed  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  London  periodicals  were  to  be 
found  there,  and  also  a  Parisian  Journal  Anglais^  which 
gave  garbled  translations  from  the  British  press,  and  fint 
taught  the  French  to  spell  my  lord  with  an  1. 

Here  are  some  extracts  which  will  give  a  key-note  to 
the  tone  of  the  French  press  during  the  opening  period 
of  I^uis  XVL*s  reign.  The  first  is  from  the  Mercvi, 
November,  1 774  :  — 

Our  well-beloved  king  refused  the  don  de  joyeux  athttmmt 
which,  God  knows,  would  never  have  better  deserved  its  naae 
than  if  his  Majesty  had  deigned  to  accept  it;  oar  Qacen,  whose 
generous  heart  rejects  all  the  virtues  of  her  Royal  Consort,  htf 
likewise  declined  to  accept  the  customary  gift  called  Qneca't 
Girdle  {Ceinture  de  la  Reine)*  It  was  an  old,  reverent,  sad 
touching  usa^e,  that  of  offering  girdle  money  to  a  new  qaca, 
but  her  Majesty,  having  learned  that  the  custom  (which  took 
its  rise  some  centuries  ago  in  spontaneous  contributions}  bsd 
degenerated  into  a  tax  weighing  on  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
kingdom,  her  Majesty  said :  *'  I  wish  for  no  other  girdle  thai 
the  love  of  the  king's  subjecU."    Cornelia  did  not  speak  SMA 


'  >  The  weekly  pftpeni  did  not  all  appenr  on  tbe  wme  dajr*.  The  i^««*^ 
poblUhlng  day  wm  Sunday,  bat  a  paper  of  knm  tort  vaa  toned  etecy  Mf 
of  the  week,  so  that  Paris  really  boaeted  a  daUy  pceM,  tbragh  thaOnt  — ^ 
lar  dally  joaroal  was  only  atartod  ia  1777. 
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noblj  when  she  showed  her  children,  and  exclaimed,  "  Those 
sure  my  jewels ; "  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Coutoarelle  has  appropri- 
ately expressed  the  national  gratitude  in  the  following  lines  which 
he  tendered  to  the  Qaeen  at  Sunday's  levee  :  — 


"  Vons  renoncez,  charmante  Souveraine, 

Anx  pins  beaux  revenus : 
A  ^oi  Yous  servirait  la  "  Ceinture  de  la  Beine  "  ? 
Yous  avez  celle  de  V^nus." 

The  Journal  des  Dames  of  a  month  later  describes  a 
▼irit  paid  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Mint.  A  medal  is 
■hown  her  with  the  Virgin's  image  on  one  side  and  her 
own  portrait  on  the  other :  — 

"  But  there  is  no  inscription  1 ".  remarked  her  Majesty  to  the 
Duke  de  Niyemais.  "There  was  no  need  of  one,  Madame," 
answered  the  Duke ;  "  people  will  naturally  exclaim  at  seeing 
the  Virgin,  *  Ave  Maria,  and  when  they  turn  to  your  Majesty's 
likeness,  *gratid  plena.* " 

In  the  Gazette  de  France^  January;  1775,  we  have  this 
tit-bit  under  the  heading  of  Foreign  Intelligence :  — 

LMon,  December.  —  King  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal  has  an 
equal  regard  for  wit  and  for  the  maxims  of  absolute  despotism, 
•o  that  uie  former  passion  sometimes  tempers  the  excesses  of  the 
latter.  The  other  night  the  Marquis  of  Ponteleina  was  discuss- 
ing with  his  Miyesty  the  delicate  question  of  Royal  prerogative, 
and  he  contend^  that  there  should  be  limits  to  a  king's  power ; 
hb  Majesty  asserted  that  there  should  be  none ;  "  I  only  mean, 
•ire,  such  limits  as  reason  itself  would  suggest,"  protested  the 
Marquis  respectfully.  "  There  should  l^  no  limits,  and  reason 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied  the  King ;  "  if  I  were  to 
order  you  to  fling  yourself  into  the  sea  you  ought  to  do  it  in- 
stantly." The  Marquis  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
"  Where  are  you  gomg  ?  "  asked  the  King,  astonished.  "  I  am 
eoing  to  take  swimming  lessons.  Sire,'*  r^oined  M.  de  Ponte- 
foina,  which  made  the  King  laugh,  and  put  an  end  to  a  debate 
which  had  its  perils.  This  reminds  one  of  Peter  the  Great 
visiting  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  being  led  by  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  Round  Tower  at  Copenhagen.  "  Shall  I  give 
yon  an  example  of  my  absolute  authority,"  said  Peter,  and 
taming  to  a  Cossack  in  his  suite,  he  pointed*  to  the  abyss  be- 
low the  tower  and  cried,  "Jump."  The  Cossack  saluted  his 
master,  and  jumped  without  a  word.  "  There,"  said  the  Czar 
quietly,  *'  has  your  Majesty  any  subjects  like  that  ?  "  *<  Hap- 
pflj  not,"  answered  Frederick  IV.,  with  a  shudder;  and  we 
can  imagine  a  similar  horror  filling  the  breast  of  our  own  Louis 
XVI.  at  the  recital  of  such  abuses  in  power.  Thrice  blessed 
the  people  whose  king  enforces  no  other  laws  than  those  of 
sense  and  justice  1  'Thrice  blessed  the  monarch  who  knows 
that  there  is  a  King  who  sits  above  earthly  kings  and  judges 
their  acts ! 

The  papers  were  much  taken  up  at  this  time  with  de- 
tails aoout  reforms  introduced  at  Court.  Louis  XVI. 
objected  to  dress  and  undress  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  noblemen,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  need  of  a  duke 
to  hand  him  his  bedgown,  or  of  an  equally  illustrious  peer 
of  France  to  tie  the  string  of  his  nightcap.  He  ordered 
that  the' courtiers  should  only  be  admitted  to  pay  him 
their  respects  after  he  had  left  his  dressing-room.  Again, 
there  was  a  body  of  pages,  who  were  brought  to  Court 
Toung,  and  passed  their  lives  in  ante-chambers,  and  in  the 
hoodoirs  of  ladies-in-waiting,  and  maids-of-honor,  where 
they  picked  up  all  the  vices,  and  no  qualities  worth  men- 
tioning. To  the  disgust  of  these  young  gentlemen,  the 
King  directed  that  their  education  should  be  attended  to, 
and  that  when  not  actually  on  duty  they  should  be  for- 
bidden to  hang  about  the  palace  apartments.  What  led 
to  this  distasteful  measure  was  the  following  incident, 
dioUy  narrated  in  the  Journal  de  Verdun :  — 

On  New  Year's  Day  (1775)  the  High  Court  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  proceeded  to  Versailles  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  Maj- 
esty, ana  were  shown  into  the  Galenes  des  Glaces,  where  they 
sat  down  waiting  till  the  King  should  enter.  A  page  who  stood 
behind  M.  le  Premier  President,  thought  the  opportunity  a  good 
one  for  displaying  his  talents,  so  tied  a  string  to  the  President's 
wig,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  chandelier.  On  the  en- 
trance of  his  Majesty  the  Court  rose,  and  the  President  stepped 
forward,  but  his  wig  remaining  suspended  in  mid-air  he  stood 
revealed  in  all  his  baldness,  to  uie  amusement  of  her  Majesty's 
ladies,  who,  despite  the  King's  seriousness,  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling.     When    the  Parliament  had  retir^  the  King 


called  up  the  page  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  apologise  to 
the  President ;  but  here  began  a  new  freak,  for  the  page,  instead 
of  starting  off  on  the  spot,  delayed  the  business  till  midnight. 
He  arrived,  galloping  on  horseback,  and  escorted  by  two  other 
pages  and  by  his  servants  to  the  street  where  the  President  lived, 
and  the  whole  thoroughfare  was  startled  out  of  sleep  by  the 
noise  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  furious  knocking  at  the  door. 
When  the  President's  servants  hurried  to  answer  the  summons 
the  page  alighted,  and  said  proudly,  "  Special  order  of  the 
King!  Whereupon  the  President  was  roused  from  his  bed, 
and  dressed  himself  hastily  in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  wondering 
what  could  be  the  matter.  He  descended  to  his  drawing-room, 
which  the  servants  had  meanwhile  lighted  as  if  for  a  festivd,  and 
found  the  small  page,  who  said  demurely,  "  Monsieur,  I  have 
come  b^  his  Majesty  s  orders  to  beg  pardon  for  baring  strung  up 
jTOur  wie."  It  was  a  good  joke,  but  his  Majesty's  reflection  on 
It  was  that  his  pages  had  too  much  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  for  the  future  to  be  taught  Latin  and 
mathematics. 

The  King,  in  his  honest  zeal  for  improvements,  tried  to 
diminish  the  head-dresses  of  ladies,  which,  under  the 
Queen's  auspices,  had  begun  towering  to  a  fabulous  height. 
At  the  first  Carnival  ball  of  1775  Marie  Antoinette's  hair 
was  piled  up  in  a  fabric  two  feet  high ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  chivalrous  than  Louis  XVI.'s  rebuke  of  the  extrav- 
agance. On  the  morrow  he  sent  his  wife  a  splendid  egret 
of  diamonds,  telling  her  it  would  please  him  better  to  see 
her  wear  "  this  simple  adornment,  though  if  she  but  could 
see  herself  as  others  saw  her  she  would  recognize  that  art 
was  not  needed  to  make  her  beautiful."  The  papers  were 
mightily  pleased  at  this,  for  they  had  been  attacking  the  fiish- 
ionable  head-dresses,  with  some  warmth;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  King  only  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  upward  ^wth  of  ladies'  hair  for  three  months  or 
so.  Mane  Antoinette  accepted  the  egret,  but  she  added  it 
to  the  high  fabric  which  it  nad  been  intended  to  suppress, 
and  so  the  fashion  was  rendered  doubly  expensive.  Louis 
XVI.  was'  more  successful  in  battling  with  one  of  those 
snug  little  abuses  which  one  must  always  remember  lov- 
ingly in  thinking  of  the  good  old  times.  Let  us  listen  to 
what  the  Mercure  says,  February,  1 775 :  — 

M  de  Tun^ot,  the  Controller  of  Finances,  came  three  weeks 
ago  to  the  King  and  said  he  had  discovered  in  the  household 
expenses  an  item  of  40,000fr.  (£1600)  annoallv,  for  the  Clerk 
of  the  Bed  Boom  Bottle.  He  said  no  one  could  explain  to  him 
on  what  pretext  this  money  was  drawn.  Inquines  were  set 
afoot,  and  it  was  discovered  that  in  1677  Louis  XIV  had  as- 
signed the  Bed  Boom  on  the  third  story,  at  the  angle  of  the 
Cour  de  Neptune  at  Versailles,  to  the  oflScer  of  the  guard  on 
duty,  and  directed  that  a  bottle  of  wine  should  be  placed  there 
every  evening  to  refresh  him.  The  King  had  said  one  bottle  — 
the  groom  of  the  cellar  put  down  two  in  his  accounts,  and  en- 
tered the  charge  at  lOfr.  a  day.  Presently  up  rose  a  elerk,  who 
contended  that  as  this  item  was  not  set  down  in  the  ordinary 
columns  of  the  Civil  List  it  must  be  registered  with  a  special 
fee.  He  and  the  groom  managed  it  between  them ;  down  went 
four  bottles  a  day,  and  the  clerk  and  his  friend  each  continued 
to  draw  their  S650fr.  a  year  ver^  regularly  till  they  grew  old 
and  sold  their  places  for  the  capital  value  of  the  income.  By 
this  time  new  arrangements  had  oeen  made  for  the  o£5cers  of  the 
guard,  and  the  Bed  Boom  was  given  up  to  a  bed-chamber  lady, 
who  drank  no  wine.  Nevertheless,  the  bottle,  which  was  no 
longer  supplied,  got  to  be  charged  30,000fr.  annually,  for  the 
prices  of  commodities  were  rising.  Cardinal  Dubois,  who  was 
ever  of  an  economic  turn  of  mind,  investigated  this  abuse  and 
wisely  suppressed  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  bottle-money,  but 
as  the  other  recipient  was  loyal  to  him,  he  raised  his  salary  to 
20,000fir.  Forty  years  later  the  Abbe'  Terray  followed  in  the 
same  wake,  and  appointed  Count  de  Kerday  Clerk  of  the  Bed 
Boom  Bottle  at  a  fixed  salary  of  2000  louis.  Now  M.  de  Ker- 
day is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  Colonel  of  the  Begiment  Boyal 
Lorraine.  He  has  receipts  to  prove  that  he  paid  Controller  iW- 
ray  500,000fr.  for  the  post ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  consideration 
of  his  having  drawn  his  40,000fr.  for  now  four  years  he  may  be 
induced  to  resign  on  payment  of  the  500,000fr.,  with  another 
100,000  thrown  in  for  good  luck.  The  King's  Secretary  has 
written  to  him  about  it. 

In  the  same  number,  which  shows  up  this  little  affair, 
we  have  it  announced  that  the  King  desires  to  reform  the 
management  of  prisons.  Prisoners  are  to  have  their  straw 
changed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  are  to  be  classed  as 
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much  as  possible  according  to  their  offences,  murderers  be- 
ing kept  aloof  from  apprentices  who  have  simply  broken  a 
street  lamp,  and  women  of  evil  reputation  from  little  girls 
who  have  been  arrested  because  thej  have  no  homes. 
Then  follows  advice  from  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  caution- 
ing newspaper  vendors  against  going  into  the  pits  of  play- 
houses to  hawk  their  journals,  "  not  that  the  King  would 
throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  newspaper  sale,  but 
because  the  hawkers  too  oflen  forget  the  respect  they  owe 
to  the  spectators,  and  fight  with  one  another."  To  this  the 
Mercure*8  editor  adds,  pathetically,  "  One  of  our  hawkers 
got  his  head  punched  at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  the  other 
night  by  a  crier  of  the  Journal  de  Verdun.  If  the  man 
wanted  a  heavy  weapon  he  would  have  done  better  to  ply 
a  copy  of  the  paper  he  was  endeavoring  so  ineffectually  to 
sell ;  but  does  the  Journal  de  Verdun  want  to  persuade  us 
that  its  literature  is  strone  because  its  criers  are  hard- 
fisted?  If  so  it  should  advertise:  *  Articles,  puns,  and 
pleasantries  by  the  man  with  the  flat  nose  —  the  same 
who  assaults  the  Mercure*s  servants  and  gets  kicked  now 
and  then  for  a  change.' "  The  number  winds  up  with  a 
squib,  which  well  sums  up  the  contentment  of  a  time  when 
the  confidence  in  the  new  king  was  universal,  and  when  no 
graver  matter  disturbed  the  public  peace  than  the  buddine 

auarrel  between  the  partisans  of  the  composer  Gluck  and 
iose  of  his  rival  Piccini :  — 

Somebody  was  twitting  the  Card  of  the  Church  of  St.  6€ne- 
vi^ve,  who  during  the  late  King's  illness  had  ofiered  up  noisy 
prayers  on  his  behalf.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  the 
prayers  useless  ?  "  asked  this  holy  man.  "  Didn't  the  King 
die?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Speaking  of  the  English  translation  of  Eugene  Plon's 
"  Thorwaldsen,  his  Life  and  Works,"  the  PaU  Mali  Gazette 
says :     From  what  we  have  here  before  us  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  accomplished  Dane  was  anything  better 
than  one  of  the  numerous  gifled  moderns  who  have  tried  to 
rival  the  Greeks  and  failed,  or  was  really  a  man  of  great 
and  original  genius.    For  ourselves,  we  think  it  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  and  a  certain 
measure  of  originality ;  but  he  was  fatally  cold,  as  every 
modem  artist  must  be  who  carves  heathen  gods  and  god- 
desses, utterly  wanting  in  that  vivid  reality  which  was  pos- 
sible when  men  believed  in  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  Venus 
and  Mars.     For  a  similar  reason  Thorwaldsen's  famous 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  always  appeared  to 
us  to  lack  life  and  interest,  unouestionably  noble  as  they 
are  up  to  a  certain  standard.     Thorwaldsen  was  as  desti- 
tute of  the  religious  idea  as  such  as  a  man  can  well  be.    He 
had  none  of  those  bursts  of  religious  emotion,  or  that  linger- 
ing faith  in  the  Roman  creed,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  however  wild  their  lives. 
And  this  personal  character  of  his  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
presented  to  the  English  reader  in  Mrs.  Hoey's  agreeable 
version  of  Eugene  Plon's  biography.     Early  in  his  life  at 
Rome,  while  Thorwaldsen  was  already  being  recognized  as 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  race  of  manufacturing  sculptors, 
he  involved  himself  in  a  fashion  very  characteristic  both  of 
himself  and  the  times.     At  the  country  parties  of  a  friend 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  girl  of  the  servant  class, 
who  also  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  at  once  a  liaison  was 
established.     The  girl,  however,  had  an  eye  to  a  higher 
rise  in  life,  and  she  tempted  a  man  of  good  birth  and  fort- 
une to  marry  her,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  giv- 
ing up  the  handsome  young  Dane.    By  and  by,  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  she  induced  her  husband  to  give  her  a 
written  agreement  to  find  her  a  suitable  provision  if  any 
rupture  should  take  place  in  tbeir  conjugal  relations.     Of 
course,  the  rupture  did  take  place,  and  the  former  waiting 
maid,   now    Mme.   d'Uhden,  returned    to    Thorwaldsen, 
bringing  with  her  the  provision   supplied  by  the  unlucky 
husband.     After  this,  the  whole  story  is  curious  and  inter- 


esting, but  it  never  exhibits  Thorwaldsen,  though  avow- 
edly admiring  and  friendly  in  tone,  as  a  man  of  any 
steadfastness  or  nobility  of  nature.  Nearly  half  of  the  vol- 
ume consists  of  an  analysis  of  his  works,  with  many  ingen- 
ious and  valuable  criticisms  on  art  in  general,  which  are 
always  worth  reading,  though  we  may  here  and  there  take 
exception  to  M.  Plon's  views.  Surely  it  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  "  the  Christ  of  Thorwaldsen  is  as  beiautif al  as 
Raphael's  or  Leonardo's."  At  the  same  time,  M.  Plon 
condemns  the  herculean  muscularity  of  the  chen  and  arms, 
and  admits  generally  that  Thorwaldsen  could  not,  from  the 
incurable  defects  of  his  nature,  express  the  essentially  re- 
ligious idea  so  as  to  satisfy  a  religious  mind. , 

Therr  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  abroad  lately  about 
the  kindred  and  affinity  of  George  Canning.     An  ingenious 
writer  in  a  weekly  paper  has  got  together  in  regular  order, 
all  the  blunders  that  have  been  made  about  this  matter. 
Canning's  stepfather,  it  seems,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
founded with  nis  father,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  his 
father-in-law;  and  it  was  triumphantly  pointed  out  that 
there  seemed  to  be  people  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  stepfather  and  a  father-in-law.    We  believe  that 
this  charge  is  true.    There  was  once  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
management  of  a  school  of  small  children  which  provided 
that  if  any  orphan  child  **  had  a  father-in-law  "  something 
or  other  was  to  happen.     As  a  father-in-law  implies  a  hos- 
band  or  wife,  it  followed  that  it  was  thought  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  small  children  might  be  married.    Then 
there  was  a  story  how  the  Servian    deliverer,  Czemj 
George,  shot  his  father  to  save  him  firom  falling  into  m 
hands  of  the  Turks,  a  deed  which,  if  not  strictly  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  morals,  at  least  had  a  kind  of  sav- 
age grandeur  about  it.    But  there  is  a  book  in  which  it  is 
gravely  argued  that  the  deed  was  not  really  so  black  as  it 
had  been  made  out,  for  that  the  old  man  whom  Caemj 
George  shot  was  not  his  own  father,  but  only  his  stepfiither. 
One  might  have  thought  that  all  that  this  distinction  did 
was  to  bring  the  deed  nearer  to  the  level  of  a  oommoa 
murder.     Notwithstanding  our  carefully  drawn-up  tables 
of  kindred  and  affinity,  uiere  seems  to  be  a  veil  of  thid[ 
darkness  hanging  over  these  subtile  relations  of  ftthsr, 
father-in-law,  and  stepfather.    But  brothei^in-law  seem  to 
be  not  a  whit  clearer.    In  the  Canning  cx)ntToversy  tbs 
last  disputant  shows  triumphantly  that  the  disputant  Inst 
before  him  called  the  Duke  of  Portland  Canning's  fatner- 
in-law,  when  he  really  was  something  else.    But  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  what  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  Canniig 
was  a  brother-in-law.    Yet,  by  his  own  showing,  all  the 
connection  between  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  wsi 
that  they  married  two  sisters.    This,  it  seems,  is  set  dowa 
as  establishing  a  relation  of  brother-in-law  between  then, 
and  nobody  seems  to  have  pointed  out  this  mistake.    Yet 
it  is  Quite  certain  that  two  men  who  marry  two  sisters  do 
not  tnereby  become  brothers-in-law.    They  clearly  do  not 
contract  any  affinity  of  anv   kind.    Each  is  brother-in- 
law  to  the  sister  of  his  wife,  but  he  is  certainly  not  brochcr- 
in-law  to  his  wife's  sister's  husband.    If  he  were,  it  wodd 
follow,  according  to  the  rules  of  affinity  —  which  through- 
out assume  the  equality  of  the  sexes  —  that  a  man  might 
not  marry  his  deceased  wife's  brother's  widow.    Such  a 
union  may  perhaps  have  been  forbidden  by  those  anstere 
canonists  who  held  that  a  man  might  not  many  his  de- 
ceased wife's  bridesmaid ;  but  it  ceitainly  is  not  forbiddeo 
by  any  law  of  the  Church  or  realm  of  England.    But  peo- 
ple's ideas  on  all  thefe  matters  need  a  little  clearing.    A 
respectable  clergyman  was  once  known  to  tell  a  lay  friend 
that  another  clergyman,  a  common  firiend,  was  going  to 
marry  his  own  half-sister.     On  the  layman  expressing  some 
surprise,  and  hinting  that  his  order  at  least  was  somewhst 
stricter  in  such  matters  than  that,  the  divine  explained  the 
nature  of  the  half-sisterhood,  which  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  widowed  father  of  the  bridegroom  had  married  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  bride.    There  was  no  kind  of  affis- 
ity  between  them,  though  undoubtedly  the  bridegroon'i 
father  was  at  once  stepfather  and  father-in-law  to  the 
bride. 
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WHAT  IS  A.  PDBLISHERV 

The  recent  biography  of  Constable,  the  publisher,  and 
the  earlier  one  of  the  brothers  Chambers,  for  such  it  is 
rabstantially,  though  one  brother  writes  of  the  other,  sug- 
gest many^  thoughts  to  those  who  have  special  interest  in 
the  trade  or  profession  which  these  men  honored.  We 
hesitate  by  which  of  the  two  words  to  characterize  the 
occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged.  One  side  of 
their  work  discloses  simply  the  bujring  and  selling  of  mer- 
chandise, the  other  places  them  in  active  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  profes- 
sional pursuits.  Mubh  of  their  employment  was  commer- 
cial, much  of  their  mental  occupation  was  professional. 
Walter  Scott  called  Constable  the  Napoleon  of  booksellers, 
and  both  Constable  and  Chambers,  from  different  motives 
perhaps,  engaged  in  publishing  schemes  which  had  a  simi- 
lar result  in  the  extension  of  literature  to  a  larger  circle 
than  it  had  hitherto  addressed. 

The  development  of  the  publishing  business,  both  in 
England  and  America,  to  speak  only  of  those  countries 
with  which  we  are  specially  familiar,  has  been  slowly  but 
surely  defining  the  place  of  the  publisher  and  indicating 
the  diannels  in  which  certain  minds  can  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  we  take  to  be  the  process  continually 
going  on  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  the  growing 
man  or  woman  finds  the  right  door  of  entrance  to  a  satis- 
factory life  more  easily  than  before.  Now  the  two  training 
schools  for  the  publisher  have  been  and  still  continue  to 
be  the  bookseller's  shop  and  the  printing-office  ;  each  has 
its  advantage  in  furnishing  the  publisher  with  the  practi- 
cal familiarity  with  his  work  requisite  to  a  good  founda- 
tion for  success,  but  neither  in  itself  gives  a  sure  and  con- 
fident preparation. 

For  the  office  of  the  publisher,  when  stripped  of  its  or- 
dinary accessories,  is  neither  to  make  books  nor  to  sell 
them.  The  most  thorough  publisher  will  have  knowledge 
of  both  these  occupations,  but  his  special  function  is  to 
come  between  the  producer  of  books  and  the  reader ;  on 
the  one  hand,  in  his  relation  to  the  author  he  needs  to  be 
able  to  say  if  the  manuscript  in  question  is  good  in  itself, 
and  fit  for  the  public  that  he  can  reach  —  a  simply  stated 
proposition,  but  involving  the  statement  that  the  publisher 
must  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  current  literature, 
a  power  to  distinguish  between  gold  and  glitter,  especially 
a  tcuting  faculty,  by  which  through  no  explicable  process  he 
is  able  to  perceive  whether  this  or  that  book  be  the  real 
thing,  and  with  all  this  a  quick  sympathy  with  and  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  labor  of  men  who,  working  for 
the  most  part  in  solitude,  may  come  to  know  their  own 
work  too  well  to  be  able  to  estimate  its  worth  exactly,  yet 
are  with  rare  exceptions  the  very  humblest  of  men.  The 
publisher  needs  also  to  know  what  currents  of  popular 
taste  are  blowing,  what  questions  are  agitating  men's 
minds,  —  in  a  word,  what  books  people  will  read. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  relation  to  the  reader,  he 
needs  to  find  him,  and  find  him  at  leisure  too.     In  this 


great  country  of  ours,  the  readers  of  the  latest,  freshest 
books  do  not  all  live  on  one  street,  nor  read  the  same 
newspaper,  nor,  if  they  read  it,  all  read  the  advertisements 
and  book  notices.  The  thorough  publisher  gets  his  client- 
age of  readers  by  slow  accessions  rather  than  by  feU 
swoops.  He  adds  them  as  he  adds  books  to  his  Ibt,  one 
by  one,  and  various  is  the  machinery  by  which  he  gathers 
them  :  he  uses  the  bookseller,  first  of  all,  the  editor,  the 
newsmonger,  the  advertising  columns  of  the  press,  the 
boards,  the  special  circular,  the  boy  who  travels  back  and 
forth  on  railway  trains,  making  incessant  journeys  from  no 
place  to  no  place  and  back  again,  catalogues  and  lists ;  he 
gives  a  dinner,  and  the  reporter  sometimes  lurks  behind 
the  screen.  We  did  not  mean  to  touch  upon  illegitimate 
means,  means  by  which  be  gets  notoriety  rather  than  rep- 
utation. 

Consider  the  vacancy  with  which  most  authors  would 
survey  the  busy  world  from  their  solitary  hill-tops,  were 
there  no  such  intermediate  agent  to  give  them  a  positive 
connection  with  it.  Consider  too  the  busy  world  with  its 
eyes  cast  down  at  its  muck-rake,  and  think  how  much  it 
owes  to  the  men  who  persistently  call  upon  it  to  lift  up  its 
eyes,  and  stand  ready  to  give  the  book  which  it  would 
have  60  seldom  seen,  except  for  this  stimulus.  And  when 
we  take  into  account  the  wide  range  of  observation,  the 
quick  insight,  the  intelligent  acquaintance  with  currents 
of  history,  required  of  this  middle-man,  it  is  manifest  that 
there  is  in  this  profession  scope  for  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  need  fear  no  narrowing  influences.  It  would  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  name  any  occupation  where  general 
culture  and  a  business  faculty  more  directly  play  into  each 
other,  and  by  their  combined  activity  touch  upon  the  larg- 
est circle  of  human  interests. 

NOTES. 

—  A  selection  from  the  letters  of  the  late  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  forming  a  narrative  of  his  life,  has  been 
prepared  by  a  lady  to  whom  a  large  mass  of  his  corre* 
spondence  was  intrusted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to 
print  two  hundred  copies  of  this,  for  private  circulation, 
by  subscription,  making  it  a  memorial  for  his  surviving 
firiends.  It  will  form  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  from 
the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  at  the  price,  and  of  the 
full  value,  of  $5.00.  The  number  of  copies  being  so  re- 
stricted, and  the  contents  being  in  the  nature  of  an  auto- 
biography of  one  so  respected  and  beloved,  this  volume 
will  have  an  assured  appreciation.  Subscriptions  may  be 
addressed  to  George  S.  Hillard,  62  Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton  ;  The  Riverside  Press,  will  com- 
mence the  issue  in  April  of  the  second  series  of  '*  The 
Butterflies  of  North  America,"  with  colored  plates.  The 
work  will  be  issued,  like  the  previous  volume,  in  ten 
parts,  which  will  contain  five  plates  each  and  appear  quar- 
terly. As  the  plates  are  colored  by  hand,  the  process  is 
necessarily  slow.  This  second  volume  will  not  be  so 
strictly  confined  to  the  description  and  delineation  of  new 
specimens  as  was  the  first.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the 
successive  steps  by  which,  firom  the  egg  through  many 
curious  larval  phases,  the  chrysalis  and  butterfly  are 
reached.  With  the  last  part  a  revised  synopsis  of  species 
will  be  given.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  the 
series  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  part. 

—  The  publication  of  The  American  Law  Times  and 
Reports,  interrupted  for  some  months  last  year,  has  been 
resumed,  and  the  first  number  of  Volume  I.,  new  series,  dated 
January,  1874,  has  just  appeared.      The  American  Law 
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Times  and  Reports  aims  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
lawyers  the  leading  cases  upon  all  questions  of  a  novel 
character  contained  in  the  whole  series  of  current  Ameri- 
can Reports,  in  advance  of  the  regular  publication ;  it 
seeks  to  give  cases  that  relate  to  new  subjects  rather  than 
to  new  interpretations  of  mooted  points.  It  is  a  monthly 
publication,  edited  bj  Rowland  Cox,  Esq.,  and  published 
by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  Tork  ;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge. 

—  "The  College-Life  of  Maltre  Nablot"  by  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  now  publishing  in  Evert  Satur- 
BAT,  makes  appropriate  one  of  those  ple^isant  sketches  with 
which  an  interested  public  is  oflen  regaled  when  mention 
is  made  of  the  singular  literary  partnership,  so  apparently 
abnormal,  yet  so  simple  and  natural  in  its  results.  Here 
is  the  sketch  :  — 

'*  If  one  were  to  judge  from  appearances,  few  men  are 
more  unlike  each  other  tl^n  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
The  latter  is  of  middle  height ;  he  is  very  dark,  and  his 
complexion  rather  swarthy.  He  looks  more  like  a  por- 
trait of  Velasquez  than  like  an  Alsatian.  Erckmann  is  his 
physical  antithesis.  He  is  a  tall  and  rather  bulky  man, 
with  a  broad,  full,  smiling  face,  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
rgayety  and  joy  behind  their  gold  spectacles.  His  man- 
ners are  supremely  frank  and  hearty.  M.  Chatrian  is 
cold,  reserved,  almost  icy  in  his  way ;  M.  Erckmann  is  as 
•expressive  as  possible.  He  may  be  seen  occasionally  in 
a  certain  brasserie  of  the  Rue  du  Fauboui^  Montmartre. 
He  is  a  joyful  companion,  a  great  beer  drinker,  and  when 
he  leaves  the  brasserie  at  night  his  table  is  covered  with 
empty  chopes,  for  his  absorption  of  beer,  while  smoking 
his  large  Dutch  pipe,  recalls  Tenier's  <  Kermesses.'  He 
is  very  gay,  aifable,  and  kind,  and  seems  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  greater  happiness  for  a  man  who 
has  worked  hard  during  the  day  than  to  converse  in  the 
«v  jning  with  old  friends,  smoking  a  large  pipe  and  drink- 
ing numerous  glasses  of  fresh  Strasburg  beer.  He  is,  in 
truth,  just  what  the  reader  would  imagine  him  to  be  from 
his  works.  This  evening /ar  niente  in  the  brasserie  is  his 
>only  recreation ;  but  the  gravest  events  would  hardly  in- 
•duce  him  to  give  it  up  when  seven  o'clock  strikes.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  how,  on  the  first  night  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  drama,  <  Le  Juif  Polonais,'  he  found 
Erckmann  sitting  as  usual  in  the  brasserie.  When  asked 
the  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  theatre  on  so  impor- 
tant an  occasion,  Erckmann  replied :  <  Oh  !  Chatrian  is 
there ;  .  .  .  and  besides,'  he  added,  smiling,  *  I  know  the 
drama.' " 

—  The  Scientific  American  gives  an  account  of  a  com- 
bined lounge  and  bath-tub,  recently  patented.  It  is  in- 
tended for  people  living  in  contracted  apartments,  and  not, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for  lazy  Americans  who 
wish  to  make  a  facilis  descensus  into  their  morning  bath. 
On  the  other  side,  in  his  report  to  the  overseers  of  Har- 
vard College,  President  Eliot,  whose  mind  scintillates  ideas 
respecting  the  college  like  a  Catherine  wheel,  suggests 
that  the  gymnasium  be  turned  into  a  swimming  bath.  No 
combined  bath-tub  and  lounge  for  him. 

—  The  difficulty  encountered  by  our  fathers  in  the 
management  of  the  money  question  during  the  Revolu- 
'tionary  War  is  no  new  subject,  but  we  have  happened 
upon  a  private  letter  which  sets  it  forth  in  a  familiar 
way.  It  was  written  to  Joseph  Oilman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, chairman  of  the  State  committee  of  Public  Safety, 
by  Colonel  Alexander  Scammell,  who  was  on  Washington's 
staff,  and  ^lo^te  from  Light  Camp,  Kakeate  (?)  August 
.24,  1781.     *<But  what  shall  we  do,"  he  asks,  <*  with  our 
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money  ?  The  new  emission  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
old,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  funeral  procession  at  JSew 
Haven,  on  the  first  news  of  the  new  emission  being  issued. 
They  buried  a  quantity  of  old  Bills  and  fixed  a  new  Bill 
on  the  gravestone  with  the  Inscription  upon  it,  Be  ye 
also  ready.  It  is  so  totally  ruined  that  it  will  answer  no 
one  purpose  whatever.  The  money  last  sent  on  from  the 
State  has  not  yet  been  issued  or  paid  out,  as  the  new 
emission  had  received  its  mortal  wound  before  it  arrived 
in  Camp.  We  therefore  concluded  not  to  pay  it  out,  as 
it  would  do  no  good.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  New 
Hampshire  again  or  git  out  of  the  Verge  of  the  Commia- 
sary's  Store,  unless  the  State  can  afford  me  some  hard 
money.  I  shall  soon  be  upon  the  Brink  of  extreme  Rag- 
gedness  not  to  add  another  grade.  But  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  since  I  have  a  good  command."  We  com- 
mend the  experience  to  those  temporizers  who  propose  to 
contract  in  the  indefinite  future  by  new  issues  in  the  im- 
mediate present. 

—  The  firequent  murmurs  of  complaint  against  the 
government,  fqr  waste  of  money  in  the  publication  of 
documents  and  reports,  will  grow  in  loudness,  we  trust, 
until  some  well-devised,  discriminating  system  is  reached 
Both  the  general  government  and  State  governments  are 
necessarily  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
to  prepare  reports  of  great  importance,  which  private  en- 
terprise could  not  put  forth.  Every  reason  of  prudence 
and  economy,  however,  demands  that  these  reports  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  put  at  the  service  of  the  general 
public,  and  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  defrayed  by 
their  sale.  The  waste  is  not  usually  in  the  manufacture, 
but  in  the  prodigal  and  foolish  system  of  distribution. 
The  true  policy  would  be  for  the  government  to  issue  such 
reports  through  responsible  publishing  houses,  who  could 
account  for  every  copy,  and  extend  the  legitimate  circula- 
tion.    We  should  like  to  see  this  well  tried. 

—  The  Publisher's  Weekly ,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  re- 
garding the  preparation  of  a  key  to  anonyms  and  pseu- 
donyms, declines  to  undertake  a  work  so  burdensome  and 
of  such  doubtful  success.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
librarians  interleave  "  Olpha  Hamst's "  Handbook  and 
complete  the  list  from  recent  catalogues.  But  Hamsfs 
handbook  is  itself  very  inaccurate.  A  better  book  is  no 
doubt  the  one  in  preparation,  entitled  <*  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  including  the  Works  of  Foreigners  written  in  or 
translated  into  the  English  Language.  By  the  late  Samuel 
Halkett,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin« 
burgh."  The  work  is  to  form  two  volumes  demy  quarto, 
each  volume  extending  to  about  six  hundred  pages,  and 
the  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  The  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  William  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  announces  the 
book  and  names  the  price  of  three 'pounds  ten  shillings  to 
subscribers,  and  refers  American  subscribers  to  J.  Sabin 
and  Sons,  of  New  Tork. 

—  We  are  soon  to  have  a  new  fabric,  which  will  prob- 
ably rival  cotton  cloth  as  an  industry.  It  is  chicken-down, 
thus  far  prepared  by  hand,  but  waiting  for  the  machineryi 
which  is  sure  to  be  invented.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
feathers  of  an  ordinary-sized  pullet  are  worth,  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  Paris  markets,  about  twenty  cents.  A  pound 
and  a  half  of  down  is  required  for  a  square  yard  of  mate- 
riaL 

The  Gettysburg  Kataltsine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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PAR    FROM   THE   MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER   VI.       THE   FAIR  :   THE 
JOURXKY  :    THE   FIRE. 

T'wo  months  passed  awav.  Wc 
are  brought  on  to  a  day  in  f'ebruary, 
on  which  was  held  the  yearly  statute 
or  hiring  fair  in  the  town  of  Caster- 
bridge. 

At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  from 
two  to  three  hundred  blitlie  and  hearty 
laborers  waiting  upon  Chance  —  all 
men  of  the  stamp  to  whom  labor  sug- 
gests nothing  worse  than  a  wrestle 
^th  gravitation,  and  pleasure  noth- 
ing better  than  a  renunciation  of  the 
■ame.  Among  these,  carters  and 
^ragoners  were  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  piece  of  whip-cord  twisted  round 
their  hats;  thatchers  wore  a  fragment 
of  woven  straw ;  shepherds  held  their 
sheep-crooks  in  their  hands;  and 
thos  the  situation  required  was  known 
to  the  hirers  at  a  glance. 

In  the  crowd  was  an  athletic  young 
fellow  of  somewhat  superior  appear- 
ance to  the  rest  —  in  fact,  his  supe- 
riority was  marked  enough  to  lead 
eeTeral  ruddy  peasants  standing  by 
to  speak  to  him  inquiringly,  as  to  a 
larmer,  and  to  use  "  sir  "  as  a  termi- 
national    word.     His    answer  always 


<*I  am  looking  for  a  place  myself 
—  a  bailiff's.  Do  you  know  of  any- 
body who  wants  one  ?  " 

Gabriel  was  paler  now.  His  eyes 
were  more  meditative,  and  his  expres- 
sion was  more  sad.  He  ha«l  passed 
through  an  ordeal  of  wn^tchedness 
^rhich  had  given  him  more  than  it 
had  taken  away.  He  had  lost  all  he 
posse  wed  of  worldly  property.  He 
£ad  sunk  from  his  modest  elevation  I 
down  to  a  lower  ditch  than  that  I 
wlience  he  had  started ;  but  there  was  | 
left  to  him  a  dignified  calm  he  had 
before  known,  and  that  indiffer- 
to  fate  which,  though  it  often 
■  a  villain  of  a  man,  is  the  basis 
of  his  sablimitv  when  it  does  not. 
And  that  the  abasement  had  been  ex- 
altation, and  the  loss  gain. 

In  the  morning  a  regiment  of  cav- 
ahy  had  left  the  town,  and  a  sergeant 
«nd  his  pvty  had  been  beating  up 
fat  recruits  through  the  four  streets. 
As  the  end  of  the  day  drew  on,  and 
he  Iband  hlmfelf  not  hired,  Grabriel 
almost  widhed  that    he  had    joined 


them,  and  gone  off  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. Weary  of  standing  in  the  market- 
place, and  not  much  minding  the  kind 
of  work  he  turned  his  hand  to,  he  de- 
cided to  offer  himself  in  some  other 
capacity  than  that  of  bailiff. 

All  the  farmers  seemed  to  be  want- 
ing sheplierds.  Sheep-tending  was 
Gabriers  specialty.  Turning  down 
an  obscure  street  and  entering  an  ob- 
scurer lane  he  went  up  to  a  smith's 
shop. 

*'  How  long  would  it  take  you  to 
make  a  shepherd's  crook  ?  '* 

**  Twenty  minutes." 

"How  much?" 

"  Two  shillings." 

He  sat  on  a  bench  and  the  crook 
was  made,  a  stem  being  given  him 
into  the  bargain. 

He  then  went  to  a  ready-made 
clothes*  shop,  the  owner  of  which  had 
a  large  rural  connection.  As  the 
crook  nad  absorbed  most  of  Gabriers 
money,  he  attempted,  and  carried  out, 
an  exchange  of  his  overcoat  for  a 
shepherd's  regulation  smock-frock. 

This  transaction  having  been  com- 
pleted, he  again  hurried  ofl'  to  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  stood  on  the 
curb  of  the  pavement,  as  a  shepherd, 
crook  in  hand. 

Now  that  Oak  had  turned  himself 
into  a  shepherd,  it  seemed  that  bailiffs 
were  most  in  demand.  However,  two 
or  three  farmers  noticed  him  and  drew 
near.  Dialogues  followed,  more  or 
less  in  the  subjoined  form:  — 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  Norcombe." 

"  That's  a  long  way.*' 

"  Twenty  miles." 

"  Whose  farm  were  you  upon 
last  ?  " 

"  My  own." 

This  reply  invariably  operated  like 
a  rumor  of  cholera.  The  inquiring 
farmer  would  edge  away  and  shake  his 
head  dubiously.  Gabriel,  like  his 
dog,  was  too  good  to  be  trustworthy, 
and  he  never  made  any  advace  beyond 
this  point. 

It  is  better  to  accept  any  chance 
that  offers  itself,  and  then  extemi)orize 
a  procedure  to  fit  it,  than  to  get  a 
good  plan  matured,  and  wait  for  a 
chance  of  using  it.  Gabriel  wished 
he  had  not  nailed  up  his  colors  as  a 
shepherd,  but  had  instead  laid  himself 
out  for  anything  in  the  whole  cycle 
of  labor  that  was  required  in  the  fair. 
It  ^rew  dusk.  Some  merry  men  were 
whistling   and   singing   by  the  corn- 


exchange.  Gabriel's  hand,  which  had 
lain  for  some  time  idle  in  his  smock- 
frock  pocket,  touched  his  flute,  which 
he  carried  there.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  his  dearly  bought 
wisdom  into  practice. 

He  drew  out  his  flute  and  began  to 
play  "Jockey  to  the  Fair"  m  the 
style  of  a  man  who  had  never  known 
a  moment's  sorrow.  Oak  could  pipe 
with  Arcadian  sweetness,  and  the 
sound  of  the  well-known  notes  cheered 
his  own  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the 
loungers.  He  played  on  with  spirit, 
and  in  half  an  hour  had  earned  in 
pence  what  was  a  small  fortune  to  a 
<]estitute  man. 

By  making  inquiries  he  learnt  that 
there  was  another  fair  at  Shottsford 
the  next  day. 

"  Where  is  Shottsford  ?  " 

**  Eight  miles  t'other  side  of  Weath- 
erbury." 

Weatherbury !  It  was  where  Bath- 
slieba  had  gone  two  months  before. 
This  infonnation  was  like  coming  from 
night  into  noon. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Weatherbury  ?  " 

*'  Imvc  or  six  miles." 

Bathsheba  had  probably  lefl  Weath- 
erbury long  before  this  time,  but  the 
place  had  enough  interest  attaching  to 
It  to  lead  Oak  to  choose  Shottsford  fair 
as  his  next  field  of  intiuiry,  because 
it  lay  in  the  Weatherbury  quarter. 
Moreover  the  Weatherbury  folk  were 
by  no  means  unintenisting  intrinsi- 
cally. If  report  spoke  truly  they  were 
as  hardy,  nierr}',  thriving,  wicked  a 
set  as  any  in  the  whole  county.  Oak 
resolved  to  sleej)  at  Weatherbury  that 
night  on  his  way  to  Shottsford,  and 
struck  out  at  once  into  a  footpath 
which  had  iMten  recommended  as  a 
short  cut  to  the  village  in  question. 

The  path  wended  through  water- 
meadows  traversed  by  little  brooks, 
whose  quivering  surfaces  were  braided 
along  their  centres,  and  folded  into 
creases  at  the  sides,  or,  where  the  flow 
was  more  rapid,  the  stream  was  pied 
with  spots  of  white  frotli,  which  rode 
on  in  undisturl)ed  serenity.  On  the 
high-roa<l  the  dead  an<l  dry  carcasses 
of  leaves  tnp[)ed  the  ground  as  they 
bowled  along  helter-jlelter  upon  the 
shoulders  of  tlie  wind,  and  little  birds 
in  the  hedges  were  rustling  their 
feathers  and  tucking  themselves  in 
comfortably  for  the  night,  retaining 
their  places  if  Oak  kept  moving,  but 
flying  away  if  he  stopped  to  look  at 
them.      He  passed  through  a  wood 
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where  the  game-birds  were  rising  to 
their  roosts,  and  heard  the  crack- 
Toiced  cock-pheasants*  '*  cti-uck,  cuck." 
and  the  wheezy  whistle  of  the  hens. 

By  the  time  ho  had  walked  three 
or  lour  miles,  every  ^hape  on  the 
landscape  had  assumed  a  uniform  hue 
of  blackness.  He  ascended  a  hill 
and  could  just  discern  ahead  of  him 
a  wagon,  drawn  up  under  a  great 
overhanging  tree  on  the  roadside. 

On  coming  close,  he  found  there 
were  no  horses  attached  to  it,  the  spot 
being  apparently  quite  deserted. 
The  wa^on,  from  its  position,  seemed 
to  have  oeen  left  there  for  the  nisht, 
for  beyond  about  half  a  truss  of  nay 
which  was  heaped  in  the  bottom,  it 
was  quite  empty.  Gabriel  sat  down 
on  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  and  con- 
sidered his  position.  lie  calculated 
that  he  had  walked  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  journey ;  and  having 
been  on  foot  since  daybreak,  he  felt 
tempted  to  lie  down  upon  the  hay  in 
the  wagon,  instead  of  pushing  on  to 
the  village  of  "VVcatlicrbury,  and  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  a  lod^i^ing. 

Eating  his  Inst  slices  of  bread  and 
ham,  and  drinking  from  the  bottle 
of  cider  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  bring  with  bim,  he  got  into  the 
lonely  wagon.  Here  he  spread  half 
of  the  hay  as  a  bed,  and,  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  daikncss,  pulled  the 
other  half  over  liim  by  way  of  bed- 
clothes, covering  himself  entirely,  and 
feeling  physically  as  comfortable  as 
ever  he  iind  been  in  his  life.  Inward 
melancholy  it  was  impossible  for  a 
man  like  Oak,  introFpcctive  far  be- 
yond his  neighbors,  to  b^nnish  quite, 
whilst  conning  the  present  untoward 
page  of  bis  history,  h'o,  thinking  of 
nis  misfortunes,  nu;orous  and  pastoral, 
he  fell  asleep,  thipbcrds  enjoying, 
in  common  with  bailors,  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  funmion  the  god  in- 
stead of  having  to  wait  for  him. 

On   Eomewlint    suddenly    awaking, 
aAer  a  sleep  of  whose  lenglh  he  had 
no   idea,  Oak  found  that   the  wa^on 
was  in  motion.     He  was  being  carried 
along  the  road   at  a  rate  rnther  con- 
siderable for  a  vdiiclc  without  springs, 
and  under  circumstances  of  physical 
uneasiness,  his   iiead   being    dandled 
up  and  dovsu  on  the  bed  of  the  war;on 
like   a    kettledrum- stick.      He     then 
distinguished  voices   in   conversation, 
coming     from     the     forepart  of    the 
waeon.    His  concern  at  this  dilemma 
(which  would  have   been  alarm,  had 
he  been  a  lhrivin<r  man;   but  misfort- 
une  is  a  fine   o])iate  to  personal  ter- 
ror) led  him  to  peer  cautiously  from 
the  hay,  and  the  firnt  sight  he  beheld 
Was  the  stars  above   him.     Charles's 
Wain   was  getting    towards  a  ri^>ht 
angle  with  the  Pole  Star,  and  Gabriel 
concluded  that  it  must  be  about  nine 
o'clock  —  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
slept  two  hours.     This  small  astronom- 
ical calculation    was    made    without 
any  positive  effort,  and  whilst  he  was 
stealthily  turning  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen. 


Two  Bgures  were  dimly  visible  in 
front,  sitting  with  their  legs  outside 
the  wagon,  one  of  whom  was  driving. 
Gabriel  soon  found  that  this  was  the 
wagoner,  and  it  appeared  they  had 
come  from  Casterbridge  fair,  like  him- 
self. 

A  conversation  was  in  progress, 
which  continued  thus:  — 

^*Be  as  'twill,  she's  a  fine  handsome 
body  as  far's  looks  be  concerned.  But 
that's  only  the  skin  of  the  woman, 
and  these  dandy  cattle  be  as  proud  as 
a  lucifer  in  their  insides." 

"  Aye  —  so  'a  seem,  Billy  Smallbury 
—  so  *a  seem."  This  utterance  was 
very  shaky  by  nature,  and  more  so  by 
circumstance,  the  jolting  of  the  wagon 
not  being  without  its  effect  upon  the 
speaker's  larnyx.  It  came  from  the 
man  who  held  the  reins. 

"  She's  a  very  vain  feymell  —  so  'tis 
said  here  and  there." 

"  Ah,  now.  If  so  be  'tis  like  that, 
I  can't  look  her  in  the  face.  Lord,  no: 
not  I  —  heh-heh-heh  1  Such  a  shy 
man  as  I  be  1  " 

**  Yes  — she's  very  vain.  'Tis  said 
that  every  nij;ht  at  going  to  bed  she 
looks  in  the  glass  to  put  on  her  night- 
cap properly.** 

**And  not  a  married  woman.  Oh, 
the  world  1  " 

**  And  *a  can  play  the  peanner,  so 
'tis  said.  Can  play  so  clever  that  'a 
can  make  a  psalm  tune  sound  as  well 
as  the  merriest  loose  song  a  man  can 
wish  for." 

"  D've  tell  o't  I  A  happy  mercy  for 
us,  an(i  I  feel  quite  unspeakable  1  And 
how  do  she  i)ay  V  " 

*'ThatI  don't  know,  Master  Poor- 
grass." 

On  hearing  those  and  other  similar 
remarks,  a  vi\\i\  thought  ibuhed  into 
Gabriel's  mind,  that  they  might  be 
speaking  of  Bathhlieba.  'J  hi  re  were, 
however,  no  grounds  for  letnining 
such  a  supposition,  for  the  wagon, 
though  going  in  the  direction  of 
Weathcrbuiy,  mijiht  be  going  beyond 
it,  and  the  woman  alluded  seemed  to  be 
the  mistress  of  some  estate.  1  bey  were 
now  apparently  dose  upon  "Weather- 
bur}-,  and  not  to  alarm  the  speakers 
unnecessarily,  Gabriel  slipped  out  of 
the  wagon  unseen. 

He  turned  to  an  opening  in  the 
hedge,  which  he  found  to  be  a  stile, 
and  mounting  thereon,  he  sat  medi- 
tating whether  to  seek  a  cheap  lodg- 
ing in  the  village,  ur  to  ensure  a 
cheaper  one  by  lying  under  some 
hay  or  cornstack.  The  crunching 
jangle  of  the  wagon  died  upon  his 
ear.  He  was  about  to  walk  on,  when 
he  noticed  on  his  left  hand  an  unusual 
light  —  appearing  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  Oak  watched  it,  and  the 
glow  increased.  Something  was  on 
fire. 

Gabriel  again  mounted  the  stile, 
and  leaping  down  on  the  other  side, 
upon  what  he  found  to  be  ploughed 
soil,  made  across  the  field  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  fire.  Ihe  blaj^c,  en- 
larging in  a  double  ratio  by  his  ap- 


proach and  its  own  increase,  showed 
him  as  he  drew  nearer  the  outlinea  of 
ricks  beside  it,  lighted  up  to  great  dis- 
tinctness.   A  rickyard  was  the  source 
of  the  fire.    His  weary  face  now  be- 
gan to  be  painted  over  with  a  rich 
orange  glow,  and  the  whole  front  of 
his  smock-frock  and  gaiters  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dancing  shadow-pattern 
of  thorn-twigs,  the  light  reaching  him 
through  a  leafless  intervening  hedge, 
and  the  metallic  curve  of  his  sheep- 
crook  shone  silver- bright  in  the  same 
abounding  rays.    He  came  up  to  the 
boundary  fence,  and   stoo<l  to  regain 
breath.     It  seemed   as  if  the  spot  was 
uno<'cupied  by  a  living  soul. 

Tlie  fire  was  issumg  from  a  long 
straw-stack,  which  was  so  far  gone  as 
to  preclude  a  possibility  of  saving  it 
A  rick  burns  differently  from  ahon^ 
As  the  wind  blows  the  fire  inwards, 
the  portion  in  fiames  completely  dis- 
appears like  melting  sugar,  and  the 
outline  is  lost  to  the  eve.  However, 
a  hay  or  a  wheat  rick,  well  pat  to> 

f aether,   will  resist  combustion   for  a 
ength  of  time,  if  it  begins  on  the  oo^ 
bide. 

This    before   Gabriers  eyes  was  i 
rick  of  straw,   loosely  put   together, 
and   the  flames  darted    into  it  with 
lightning  swiftness.    It  glowed  on  the 
^windward  side,  rising  and  falling  in 
intensity,    like   tbe  coal  of    a  cigar. 
1  hen  a  superincumbent  bundle  rolled 
down,  witli  a  whisking  noise;  flames 
elongated  and  bent  themselves  about, 
with  a  quiet  roar,  but    no    crackle. 
Banks  of  smoke  went  off  hori/ontally 
at  the  back  like  passing  clouds,  and 
behind  these   burned    hidden  pyres, 
illuminating    the     semi  -  transparent 
sheet  of  smoke  to  a  lustrous  yelkm 
unilbrmity.    Individual   straws  m  the 
foreground  were  consumed  in  a  crerp- 
ing    movement  of  ruddv  heat,  as  if 
they  were  knots  of  nd  worms,  and 
above    shone  imaginar}'   fier}*    faces, 
tongue^  hanging    from    lips,  glaring 
eyes,  and  other  impish  forms  from 
whith  at  intervals  sparks  (lew  in  clus- 
ters like  birds  from  a  neat. 

Oak  suddenly  cease<l  from  being  a 
mere  spectator,  by  discovering  ike 
case  to  be  more  serious  than  he  bad 
at  first  imagined.  A  scroll  of  smoke 
blew  aside  and  revealed  to  him  a 
wheat-rick  in  startling  jnxtnpositkiii 
with  the  decaying  one,  and  behind  this 
a  scries  of  others,  composing  the  mail 
corn  produce  of  the  farm;  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  straw-stack  standing,  ts 
lie  had  imagined,  comparatively  ko- 
lated,  there  was  a  regular  connectkm 
between  it  and  the  remaining  stacb 
of  the  group. 

Gabriel  leaped  over  tbe  hedge,  ind 
saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  The  first 
man  he  came  to  was  running  abontia 
a  great  burr}*,  as  if  his  iboughtt  were 
several  vards  in  advance  of  his  body, 
which  they  could  never  drag  on  faA 
enough. 

"Oh,  man  — fire,  fire!  A  ijood 
ma.«ter  and  a  bad  tcrvant  ia  fire,  fiitt 
—  I  mane  a  bad  serrant  and  a  good 
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master.  Oh,  Mark  Clark  —  come! 
And  YOU,  Billy  Smallbury  —  and  you, 
Maryann '  Money  —  and  yoo,  Joseph 
PooT^ass,  and  Matthevr  there,  for  his 
mercy  endnreth  forever  1"  Other  fig- 
ores  now  appeared  behind  this  shout- 
ing man  and  among  the  smoke,  and 
Gabriel  found  that,  far  from  being 
alone,  he  was  in  a  great  company  — 
whose  shadows  danced  merrily  up  and 
down,  timed  by  the  jiggling  of  the 
flames,  and  not  at  all  by  their  owners' 
movements.  Tlie  assemblage  —  be- 
longing to  that  class  of  society  which 
casts  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
feeling,  and  its  feelings  into  the  form 
of  commotion  —  set  to  work  with  a 
remarkable  confusion  of  purpose. 

*'  Stop  the  draught  under  the  wheat- 
rick  1 "  cried  Gabriel  to  those  nearest 
to  him.  The  corn  stood  on  stone  stad- 
dies,  and  between  these,  tongues  of 

Sellow  hues  from  the  burning  straw 
eked  and  darted  playfully.  If  the 
fire  once  got  under  tiiis  stack,  all 
would  be  lost. 

**  Get  a  tarpaulin  —  quick  1 "  said 
Gabriel. 

A  rick-cloth  was  brought,  and  they 
hung  it  like  a  curtain  across  the  chan- 
nel. The  flames  immediately  ceased 
to  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  corn- 
stack,  and  stood  up  vertical. 

'*  Stand  here  with  a  bucket  of  water 
and  keep  the  cloth  wet,"  said  Gabriel 
again. 

The  flames,  now  driven  upwards,  be- 
gan to  attack  the  angles  of  the  huge 
roof  covering  the  wheat-stack. 

**  A  ladder,"  cried  Gabriel. 

"  The  ladder  was  «igainst  the  straw- 
rick  and  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,"  said  a 
spectre-like  form  in  the  smoke. 

Oak  seiiscd  the  cut  ends  of  the 
sheaves,  as  if  ho  were  going  to  engage 
in  the  operation  of  reed-drawing,  and 
digging  in  his  feet,  and  occasionally 
sticking  in  the  stem  of  his  sheep-crook, 
he  clambered  up  the  beetling  face. 
He  at  once  sat  astride  the  very  apex, 
and  began  with  his  crook  to  beat  off 
the  fiery  fragments  which  had  lodged 
thereon,  shouting  to  tlie  others  to  get 
him  a  bough  aud  a  ladder,  and  some 
water. 

Billy  Smallbury  —  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  on  the  wagon  —  by  this 
time  had  found  a  ladder,  which  Mark 
Clark  ascended,  holding  on  beside 
Oak  upon  the  thatch.  The  smoke  at 
this  corner  was  stifling,  and  Clark, 
a  nimble  fellow,  having  been  handed 
a  bucket  of  water,  bathed  Oak's  face 
and  sprinkled  him  generally,  whilst 
Gabriel,  now  with  a  long  beech-bough 
in  one  hand,  in  addition  to  his  crook 
in  the  other,  kept  sweeping  the  stack 
and  dislodging  all  fiery  particles. 

On  the  ground  the  groups  of  villa- 
gers were  still  occupied  in  doing  all 
they  could  to  keep  down.the  conflagra- 
tion, which  was  not  much.  They 
were  all  tinted  orange,  and  backed  up 
by  shadows  as  tall  as  fir-trees.  Round 
the  corner  of  the  largest  stack,  out  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  fire,  stood  a 
pony,  bearing  a  young  woman  on  its 


back.  By  her  side  was  another  female, 
on  foot.  These  two  seemed  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  that  the 
horse  might  not  become  restive. 

*'  He*s  a  shepherd,*'  said  the  woman 
on  foot.  *'  Yes  —  he  is.  See  how  his 
crook  shines  as  he  beats  the  rick  with 
it.  And  his  smock-frock  is  burnt  in 
two  holes,  I  declare  1  A  fine  young 
shephenl  he  is  too,  ma'am." 

*^  Whose  shepherd  is  he? "  said  the 
equestrian  in  a  clear  voice. 

**  Don't  know,  ma'am." 

**  Don't  any  of  the  others  know?  " 

**  Nobody  at  all  —  IVe  asked  'em. 
Quite  a  stranger,  they  say." 

The  young  woman  on  the  pony 
rode  out  from  the  shade  and  looked 
anxiously  around. 

*^  Do  you  think  the  barn  is  safe  ?  " 
she  said. 

**  D'ye  think  the  barn  is  safe,  Jan 
Cog^an?"  said  the  second  woman, 
passing  on  the  question  to  the  nearest 
man  in  that  direction. 

**  Safe  now  —  leastwise  I  think  so. 
If  this  rick  had  gone,  the  barn  would 
have  followed.  'Tis  that  bold  (shep- 
herd up  there  that  have  done  the  most 
good  —  he  sitting  on  the  top  o'  rick, 
whizzing  his  great  long  arms  about 
like  a  windmill." 

**He  does  work  hard,"  said  the 
young  woman  on  horseback,  looking 
up  at  Gabriel  through  her  thick 
woolen  veil.  **  I  wish  he  was  shep- 
herd here.  Don't  any  of  you  know 
his  name  ?  " 

**  Never  hear<l  the  man's  name  in 
my  life,  or  seed  his  form  afore." 

The  fire  began  to  get  worsted,  and 
Gabriel's  elevated  position  being  no 
longer  required  of  him,  he  made  as  if 
to  descend. 

**  Maryann,"  said  the  girl  on  horse- 
back, *'go  to  him  as  he  comes  down, 
and  say  that  the  farmer  wishes  to 
thank  him  for  the  great  service  he  has 
done." 

Maryann  stalked  off  towards  the 
rick  and  met  Oak  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.     She  delivered  her  message. 

**  Where  is  your  master  the  farm- 
er? "  asked  Gabriel,  kindling  with 
the  idea  of  getting  employment  that 
seemed  to  strike  him  now. 

**'Tisn't  a  master;  'tis  a  mistress, 
shepherd." 

"  A  woman  farmer  ?  " 

"  Aye,  'a  b'lieve,  and  a  rich  one 
tool  "  said  a  bystander.  **  Irately  'a 
come  here  from  a  distance.  Took  on 
her  uncle's  farm,  who  died  suddenly. 
Used  to  measure  his  money  in  half- 
pint  cups.  They  say  now  that  she'i'o 
business  in  every  bank  in  Castcrbridge, 
and  thinks  no  more  of  playing  pitch- 
and-toss-sovereign  than  you  and  I  do 
pitch-halfpenny  —  not  a  bit  in  the 
world,  shepherd.' 

'*  That's  she  back  there  upon  the 
pony,"  said  Maryann;  •*  wi*  her  face 
a  covered  up  in  a  cloth  with  holes  in 
it." 

Oak,  his  features  black,  grimy,  and 
undiscoverable  from  the  smoke  and 
heat,  his  smock-frock  burnt  into  holes. 


dripping  with  water,  the  ash  stem  of 
his  sheep-crook  charred  six  inches 
shorter  tnan  it  had  been,  advanced 
witli  the  humility  stern  adversity  had 
thrust  upon  him  up  to  the  slight  fe- 
male form  in  the  saddle.  He  lifted 
his  hat  with  respect,  and  not  without 
gallantry:  stepping  close  to  her  hang- 
ing feet,  he  said  in  a  hesitating 
voice :  — 

"Do  you  happen  to  want  a  shep- 
henl, ma'am  ?  " 

She  lifted  the  Shetland  veil  tied 
round  her  face,  and  looked  all  aston- 
ishment. Gabriel  and  his  cold-hearted 
darling,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  were 
face  to  face. 

Bathsheba  did  not  speak,  and  he 
mechanically  repeated  in  an  abashed 
and  sad  voice,  — 

<t  Do  you  want  a  shepherd,  ma'am  ? 

(To  b«  oontliiaad.) 
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Yet  still,  now  pleaded  graver  con- 
science, what  if  he  were  a  hero,  and 
a  gallant  gentleman,  as  she  owned  he 
was,  what  could  ho  be  to  her?  A 
friend  whom  she  could  never  see  — 
nothing  more.  She  might  follow  him 
in  her  imagination,  indeed,  where 
brave  men  win  their  bright  renown  ; 
she  might  sometimes  pray  for  him 
when  he  was  in  sorrow  or  in  danger ; 
and  when  they  were  old,  old  people 
who  had  done  with  life,  she  might 
meet  him  again  with  eyes  which  would 
not  burn  and  ache  and  weep  by  turns, 
as  hers  did  now. 

Why  had  they  talked  of  him  to 
her  so  much  and  so  often?  Why 
bad  she  seen  for  herself  how  fearless 
and  gentle  he  was?  Why  was  his 
name  forever  on  licr  father's  honest 
lips,  but  another  word  for  valor  and 
for  goodness  ?  Every  one  liked  him, 
from  the  under- gamekeeper,  whom  she 
had  heard  praise  his  shooting  to  her 
own  groom,  up  to  Dc^n  Mowledy,  who 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son, 
and  who5e  language  took  more  than 
its  usual  grave  sweetness  when  he 
Fpoko  to  the  young  soldier.  Why 
had  they  all  joined  together  to  steal 
her  heart  away  from  her,  when  per- 
haps she  mi«*ht  have  kept  it  fancy-free, 
or  lured  it  back  again  from  its  first 
tremulous  flight  ?  'J1iey  all  knew  that 
she  liad  been  ongagt^d  almost  from  her 
cradle  to  the  ^larquis  of  Kinsgear,  and 
that  they  wen;  betrothed  as  man  and 
wife.  If  he  were  dyin^,  as  the  phy- 
sicians said,  she  would  remain  a  widow 
for  his  sake,  as  a  noble  lady  should  do. 
But  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Newcomen,  her  last  refuge 
from  persecution,  had  put  up  her 
glasses  to  look  at  him,  when  he  had 
offered  her  ladyship  some  ordinary 
token  of  respect,  and  had  remarked 
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that  he  was  the  handsomest  and  best- 
bred  man  she  had  ever  seen ;  ^*  except 
the  late  Duke  of  Courthope,  my  dar- 
ling, whom,  by  the  way,  he  resembles  in 
a  manner  which  is  quite  astonishing/' 
added  the  dowager;  and  moreover 
the  likeness  which  the  lieutenant  bore 
to  the  Wyldwyl  family  was  generally 
noticed.  It  was  that  which  had  de- 
ceived Miss  Amabel  when  she  first 
saw  him,  and  had  she  ventured  to  ad- 
mit any  excuse  to  herself,  it  lay  there 
quite  ready  for  her  acceptance.  He 
was  but  a  taller  and  finer  resemblance 
of  her  affianced  husband,  and  as  she 
had  not  seen  her  betrothed  for  three 
years,  she  had  been  the  more  easily 
misled. 

The  girl  had  no  idea  of  breaking 
her  engagement,  if  her  cousin  could 
have  lived  to  claim  it.     She  had  been 
brotight  up  to  look  upon  Lord  Kins- 
gear  as  her  husband,  and  she  did  so. 
The  ties  of  relationship  «are  very  strong 
among    the  Anglo-Indians;    and   her 
father  always  wrote  to  her  and  spoke 
to  her  as  if  a  duty  were  imposed  upon 
her  from  which  she  could  in  no  wise 
depart.      She  was   aware    also    that 
there  was  a  mystery  in  her  family, 
though  she  did  not  know  its  precise 
nature,  and  that  many  things  would 
be    set   right  when  she  married  the 
marquis.     She  had  tranquilly  accepted 
her  lot  in  life  also,  without  question 
and  without  repugnance  hitherto,  for* 
the  marquis  was  very  kind  and  pleas- 
ant, though  so  silent,  and  sometimes, 
as    she    thought,    a    little    awkwanl. 
They  had    not   seen    much    of  each 
other ;  but  whenever  they  had  passed 
a  few  months  together,  she  had  liked 
him,  and  taken  possession  of  him,  in 
her  girlish  way,  as  something  which 
was  to  belong  to  her  by  and  by.     If 
now    the    doctors    barely    gave    him 
another    week    to   live,  that  did  not 
seem  to  her  to  loosen  the  bond  between 
them.     On  the  contrary,  she  felt  that 
she  should  love  him  better  now,  and 
mourn  for  him  worthily. 

Meantime  William  Brown  rode  with 
her  and  her  father  daily  :  and  Ama- 
bel became  too  sad  to  avoid  him,  as 
she  had  hitherto  done.  She  no  longer 
spoke  of  him  with  pertness  or  mock- 
ery, and  the  conversation,  as  they 
wound  slowly  through  meadows  and 
woodlands  in  the  autumn  afternoons, 
was  very  pensive.  They  could  hardly 
be  gay  while  the  young  lord  was 
dying  :  and  even  the  general's  bluff 
good-humor  was  not  proof  against  the 
melancholy  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded them.  The  good  old  man  was 
grieved  to  eee  the  hope  of  his  race 
smitten  down  so  early  ;  but  the  feel- 
ing scarcely  amounted  to  a  personal 
sorrow.  His  rough  soldierly  nature 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  taciturn 
marquis  and  his  sedentary  pursuits. 
They  had  never  understood  each  other, 
and  although  they  had  preserved  the 
outward  forms  of  kinsmanship  when 
they  met,  they  had  met  but  seldom. 
The  general's  house  had  always  been 
«n  to  the  young  man,  but  he  had 


rarely  gone  there  ;  and  if  they  had  a 
cold  mutual  respect  for  each  other, 
there  was  no  affection  between  them. 
Young  Brown  was  far  more  to  his 
mind.  The  lieutenant  was  silent  and 
reserved  too,  and  studious,  which 
Lord  George  had  never  been ;  but  he 
could  back  a  horse  and  take  a  joke, 
and  sit  steadily  behind  a  bottle  as 
long  as  any  youngster  he  had  ever 
known.  His  lordship  was  glad  to  get 
out  with  him  from  the  stifling  air  and 
hushed  whispers  of  Beaumanoir,  and 
generally  prolonged  his  ride,  upon 
some  pretext  or  other,  from  two 
o'clock,  when  lunch  was  over,  till 
nearly  six,  when  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dmner. 

They  wandered  along  through  the 
home  park,  where  the  deer  browsed, 
and  the  timid  h<are  flitted  across  their 
path,  and  the  partridges  called  to  each 
other  from  their  cover,  and  so  on  out 
into  the  open  country,  amidst  the 
lovely  English  landscape,  with  its  vil- 
lage-church steci)les  and  old  manor- 
houses  half  hidden  in  ancient  oaks  and 
ivy.  The  general  rode  between  them, 
with  one  of  the  young  people  on  either 
side  of  him  :  and  both  of  them  would 
have  thought  it  treason  to  say  a  word 
which  he  could  not  hear  or  compre- 
hend, and  yet,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, no  accent  passed  their  lips  but 
had  some  hidden  meaning. 

They  conversed  chiefly  about  India; 
and  the  young  soldier  said  that  when 
the  general's  present  command  expired 
he  should  return  thither,  having 
neither  interest  nor  desire  for  a  career 
in  Enorland. 

Miss  Amabel  answered  that  he 
would  do  well,  though  her  cheek  paled 
slightly  as  she  spoke,  and  her  norse 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness. 

Then  the  general  asked  what  he 
should  do  when  they  had  both  gone 
away  from  him,  and  seemed  to  class 
them  together  as  though  they  had  been 
his  son  and  daughter.  He  thought  that 
Lord  Kins^ear  might  still  recover,  and 
that  then  sTie  would  be  soon  lost  to  him. 
Miss  Amabel  said  that  she  would 
never  leave  him  now ;  and  young 
Brown  a<lded  that  he  should  never  go 
while  the  general,  or  any  one  near  or 
dear  to  nim,  desired  his  presence. 
The  young  lady  rejoined  that  Eng- 
land must  be  dull  and  spiritless  to 
one  who  had  seen  so  much  of  camps  ; 
and  the  soldier  replied  that  he  had 
never  found  it  so.  It  was  not  dull, 
he  deemed,  but  sorrowful  —  a  place 
where  vain,  ambitious,  hopeless  fan- 
tiies  grew.  It  was  only  for  the  rich 
and  high-born  to  aspire  to  live  there. 
It  was  an  a()ode  for  nappiness,  not  for 
disappointment. 

**  Disappointment,  Brown  1  *'  ob- 
served the  general,  bluntly.  "Pray, 
how  the  deuce  can  you  be  disap- 
pointed ?  " 

"  Papa,"  replied  Miss  Amabel,  with 
a  woman's  ready  tact,  "  you  speak  as 
if  there  was  nothing  in  life  beyond  the 
army  regulations  and  the  rules  of  the 
service.' 


"Stuff,  Missy!"  retorted  Lord 
Punjaub.  "A  young  fellow  has  no 
right  to  be  discontented  who  has  got  a 
captain's  commission  in  prospect,  and 
is  well  and  strong.  He  may  be  any- 
thing he  likes,  do  anything  he  likes, 
and  have  half  the  girls  in  the  king- 
dom breaking  their  hearts  for  him,  if 
he  likes,  hook,  at  me.  Egad,  I  might 
have  married  a  dowager  bishopess  and 
a  lovely  west-country  heiress  at  the 
same  time«  if  I  had  not  preferred  your 
mother.  They  both  set  their  caps  at 
my  red  coat." 

"  Captain  Brown  will  choose  a 
lovely  west-country  heiress,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Miss  Wyldwyl,  dryly; 
and  she  appeared  to  have  just  can^t 
a  slight  cough.  Captain  Brown  winced 
as  the  sharp  little  shaft  struck  him, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  found 
words  to  answer  that  he  should  never 
marry. 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  the 
genera],  putting  spurs  to  his  powerful 
thoroughbred,  and  pounding  along  the 
road  at  a  thundering  trot,  while  the  * 
light  horse  on  either  side  of  him  broke 
into  a  canter.    *^  It  won't  do  to  marry 
till  you  become  a  field  officer,  and  caa 
get  good  quarters  for  your  wife,  and 
buy  her  a  smart  turban  now  and  then." 
"  Turban,  papa  1 "    exclaimed  Mi« 
Amabel,  horror-stricken,  yet  langfaiiie, 
as  she   breasted  a  south  wind  whiiS 
broudit  baqk  the  color  to  her  cheeki^    . 
at  a  nand-gallop.    "  Who  upon  earth 
wears  a  turban  ?  " 

"  Everybody  did  in  my  time,  Missf. 
A  turban  made  of  an  Indian  shawl, 
with  a  bird-of-paradise  feather  in  it : 
most  becoming,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
the  general,  with  perfect  gravity,  hii 
notions  of  the  fashion  being  dated 
about  forty  years  before  this  pcesent 
writing. 

"  If  Captain  Brown  makes  his  wife 
wear  a  turban,  papa,  she  will  nefcr 
speal(  to  him  again,"  observed  Misi 
Amabel,  decisively. 

"  Why,  you  small  fire-fly,"  retonied 
her  father,  **  do  you  mean  to  command 
Brown's  wife  as  well  as  hunself  ?  " 

**  Oh,  dear,  no,  papa;  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  see  the  lady,"  said  Hits 
Amabel,  as  they  checked  their  honei 
after  a  burst  over  the  turf. 

"What  next?  Are  you  gmng  to 
shut  your  doors  upon  Brown  whci 
he  gets  married,  as  all  the  fine  ladiei 
did  upon  your  mother  and  me,  be* 
cause  we  had  not  got  ten  thousand  a 
year?  Hoi  hoi  ho!  if  yon  do,  I 
hope  he  will  laugh  at  you,  as  we  ^ 
at  diem,"  remarked  Lord  Ponjask 
"  1  ehall  never  put  Miss  WyldwyT* 
hospitality  to  the  test  for  a  wife,  i^ 
lord,"  said  young  Brown.  "It  • 
enough  honor  if  she  will  condeseead 
to  receive  me,  when  next  I  rttm 
home.  I  shall  live  and  die  a  badiekr  * 
**Yoa  will  do  as  other  TOimgJ^ 
lows  have  done  before  you,"  obeened 
the  general,  with  rough  good-hnMi^ 
"Tou  will  become  the  uave  of  d> 
first  pretty  gbl  who  thinks  you  wm 
catching.^ 
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**  A  fish  cannot  be  caught  twice,  my 
lord,  if  be  is  once  safely  netted,"  said 
Mr.  Brown. 

**  Oh,  that's  the  way  the  cat  jumps! " 
exclaimed  the  general,  slyly.  "  A  dead 
man  cannot  be  killed  over  again." 

"Of  course,  if  Captain  Brown  is 
engaged,  the  case  is  altogether  differ- 
ent," observed  the  young  lady,  adjust- 
ing a  button  of  her  glove. 

"Who  is  it,  Brown?"  inquired 
the  eeneral,  maliciously.  "  One  of 
the  Dash  wood  girls,  or  Miss  Swan? 
I  do  not  think  that  you  visited  any- 
where else  in  Calcutta,  except  at  the 
house  of  that  cantankerous  old  Scotch- 
man, who  looked  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  a  petticoat." 

**  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  Miss 
Swan  has  married  Major  Gosling  — 
and  the  two  Miss  Dashwoods  —  well, 
I  had  better,  perhaps,  say  nothing 
more  about  them." 

"Garrison  hacks,  eh?  Ah,  I  dare 
ray  you  are  right.  You  youngsters 
are  silways  hard  upon  girls  who  have 
been  long  in  the  market.  They  are 
good  ^irls,  too,  Brown.  They  were 
the  belles  of  the  room  at  a  'ball  I  gave ; 
let  me  see,  when  was  it?  In  1840,  I 
think." 

"  They  must  be  very  interesting 
Tounv  ladies  indeed,  papa,"  said  Miss 
Wyldwyl. 

"  Very  I  "  returned  the  general,  se- 
rioasly.     «  One  of  them  talked  to  me 
about  botany,  1  think  it  was,  or  astron- 
omy, I  forget  which,  the    last    time 
I  saw  her    at    Grovernment    House. 
Brother  a  very  good  fellow  too ;  made 
a  member    of   council    just  before   I 
left  Calcutta.     But  who  the  deuce  is 
yom*  flame.  Brown,  if  you  have  not 
caught    fire    from    the     Dashwoods? 
Somebody  down  Dronington  way,  eh? 
Famous  places  for  pretty  girls  those 
Oxfordshire   villages  round  Droning- 
ton and  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh." 
^It  is  some  one  whom  I  am4iever 
likely  to  see   again  after  I  have  left 
Bngland,  and  therefore  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  pronounce    her   name,"  said 
joanv  Brown  despondingly. 

"That  is  a  bad  business,"  remarked 
tbe  general,  with  twinkling  eyes,  as 
though  he  saw  some  humor  in  all  love- 
affairs.  "But  faint  heart  never  won 
^  lady.     Have  you  asked  her  ?  " 

"I  might  as  well  have  asked  for 
fbemoon,"  said  young  Brown;  "and 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  laugh  at  me, 
because  I  could   not  get  for  the  ask- 
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**  Yes,  it  would/*  observed  the  gen- 
eral, curtly.     **  You  may   have   any- 
tbingwortL  winning  in  this' world,  if 
you  try  for  it,   and   go  on   the  hunt 
^th  a  bold  heart  and   a  clear  con- 
•cience.   If  the  girl's  pt  a  father,  send 
bim  to  me,  and  I  will   say  a  word  for 
you  in  the  right  way.     You  must  win 
the   lady's  good  graces    yourself     I 
c*nnot  help  you  there.    If  she  has  got 
*  °»other,  by  George,   Missy  will  ask 
«e  dowager  to  help  you,  won't  you, 
""^y  girl  ?    I  have  seen  this  young  dog 
^er  fire,"    observed    the    general. 


turning  to  his  daughter,  **  and  now  he 
tells  me  he  is  afraid  because  he  is  love- 
sick." 

Lord  Punjaub  struck  his  hand  with 
bluff  affection  on  his  aid-de-camp's 
shoulder  as  he  spoke :  **  I  won't  stand 
by  and  see  your  life's  happiness 
marred  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  resumed ; 
*'  and  if  you  are  very  hard  hit  by  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  we  must  win  them 
together.  ^It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  we  have  ridden    out    to  a  vic- 

tOlT." 

George  Wyldwyl  had  always  taken 
pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  and  ha!d  a  ready-made 
theory  of  his  own,  that  his  life  would 
be  worth  little  if  it  could  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  and  the  good 
of  others.  He  was  a  candid  old  man 
who  had  seen  the  world,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  there  was  any  obsta- 
cle to  the  love-making  of  a  handsome 
*  youngster,  money  was  more  likely  to 
be  the  thing  really  in  the  way  than 
any  other.  Then  he  thought  of  his 
Indian  strong  box,  and  now  little 
anything  that  could  be  wanted  in  the 
present  instance  would  diminish  it. 

^*My  lord,"  said  the  young  man, 
**  I  am  quite  overcome  by  your  good- 
ness. You  cannot  help  me.  I  think 
I  am  in  love  with  a  dream."  He 
laughed  and  turned  away  his  head; 
but  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
become  a  man,  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

"  How  you  do  tease  evervbody, 
papa !  "  wnispered  Miss  Amabel,  shak- 
ing her  little  forefinger,  and  she 
stooped  over  her  saddle  bow,  till  her 
lips  just  touched  Lord  Punjaub's  white 
moustache. 

CHAPTER    VII.      THE    HEIR'S   DEATH. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  grew 
rapidly  worse.  The  physicians  now 
said  that  his  malady  was  pulmonary 
disease.  There  is  always  a  name  for 
everything,  but  all  that  they  knew 
was  that  his  brief  life  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  close.  Many  learned  things  are 
always  said  about  the  death  of  a 
tnarquis,  and  doctors  dispute  over 
it. 

Reputations  are  made  and  lost,  as 
the  medical  men  who  attend  upon  him 
may  be  popular  in  their  profession, 
or  otherwise  —  the  honor  remaining 
with  him  who  can  state  his  case  the 
best  in  print,  though  print  has  but 
little  to  do  with  the  healing  art.  Per- 
haps there  was  truth  in  what  t&ey 
said,  that  the  wounds  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  Indian  battle;should  have 
been  cured,  or  should  have  killed  him 
lonv  before.  But  nature  is  a  poor 
student  of  logic,  and  they  had  never 
healed  satisfactorily,  or  grown  much 
worse.  They  were  always  breaking 
out  afresh,  as  though  he  had  some 
radical  vice  of  constitution.  There 
may  have  been  a  poison,  too,  which 
works  slowly,  upon  the  Indian's  spear, 
or  he  may  have  received  some  in- 
ternal injury  which  none  could  detect 


orj?ues8  at  When  a  pin's  point  is 
sufficient  to  produce  death,  it  is 
but  waste  of  time  to  wonder  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  it  cannot  always 
be  detected  with  complete  accuracy. 
This  much  was  clear,  aqd  no  more  — 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  was  dying. 
He  had  a  cruel  cough  —  he  was  wasted 
to  a  shadow  —  he  could  not  eat  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  as  the  healthy  do  — 
his  eyes  lackea  lustre,  when  they  were 
not  all  aflame  —  his  cheeks  were  livid 
when  they  had  not  a  hectic  flush  upon 
them.  He  was  like  a  fire  of  straw, 
which  flares  when  the  wind  smites 
upon  it,  then  falls  into  an  unsubstan- 
tial heap  of  ashes. 

So  many  hopes  were  centred  in  him, 
it  seemed  hard  that  he  should  pass 
away  from  the  world  so  early,  leaving 
no  memorial  to  show  that  he  had  been 
here.  There  is  a  verse  in  the  hun- 
dred and  ninth  Psalm  —  it  is  the 
thirteenth  verse  —  which  explains  why 
the  young  man  died,  in  the  dawn 
and  promise  of  his  career :  l)ut  no 
one  thought  of  that  at  Beaumanoir. 
They  only  marvelled,  and  some  wept, 
because  he  drew  to  his  end  as  a  post 
that  hasted  by,  or,  as  when  an  arrow 
is  shot  at  a  mark,  it  parts  the  air, 
which  immediately  comes  together 
again,  so  that  none  can  know  where  it 
went  through. 

Ever  since  the  day  of  his  birth 
*  numbers  of  grasping  people  had  spec- 
ulated upon  what  they  might  gain  by 
him ;  and  ambitious  people  had  planned 
how  he  should  further  their  interests, 
or  those  of  their  children,  when  he 
grew  up ;  and  plots  and  combinations 
without  end  were  making  in  which  he 
played  some  part  involuntarily. 

The  next  heir  of  the  Courthopes 
was  Lord  Punjaub,  and  he  was  old ; 
after  him  there  was  nobody,  and  the 
two  historic  dukedoms,  which  had  now 
been  united  for  three  generations, 
would  become  extinct.  Some  of  the 
Scotch  peerages  in  the  family  de- 
scended in  the  female  line ;  and  so,  if 
the  last  two  Dukes  of  Courthope  both 
died  without  issue.  Miss  Wyldwyl 
ifiight  claim  to  be  Countess  of  Win- 
guid  in  her  own  right,  and  would  suc- 
ceed to  those  great  estates  in  the 
North  now  forming  the  chief  property 
which  maintained  the  hereditary 
splendor  of  the  dukedoms,  for  the 
English  estates  were  overhoused  and 
unproductive.  It  cost  more  to  keep 
them  up  than  their  net  rental;  and 
although  the  present  duke  had  made 
enormous  purchases  in  land  since  he 
succeeded  to  the  title,  not  an  acre 
which  he  nominally  possessed  was  un- 
encumbered, and  he  had  mortgaged 
every  inch  of  ground  he  acquired  on 
the  day  he  bought  it,  or  he  could  not 
have  found  the  money  to  feed  his  pas- 
sion for  adding  field  to  field.  Title- 
deeds  and  mortgage-deeds  had  both 
changed  hands  at  the  .same  time. 
Every  estate  which  he  had  bought 
would  be  sent  to  the  hammer  when 
the  marquis  died,  and  his  Grace  would 
have    to  live    henceforth  abroad,  a 
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ruined  man,  with  no  means  of  exist- 
ence but  what  could  be  eaved  out  of 
his  8on*8  life  assurances.  So  Mr. 
Mortmain  had  told  him  plainly:  the 
splendid  noble  now  stood  face  to  face 
with  poverty,  and  there  were  six  exe- 
cutions for  debt  in  his  palace,  llie 
bailiffs  were  waiting  to  seize  his  very 
furniture  and  the  bed  upon  which  his 
son  was  dying,  under  bills  of  sale  for 
iseventy  thousand  pounds,  and  collateral 
heirs  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
starting  up,  and  rushing  to  the  court 
of  chancery  with  moth-eaten  wills 
and  testaments,  to  show  that  some  of 
it  might,  or  could,  or  would,  or  should 
belong  to  them. 

Moreover,  all  the  money-lenders 
were  in  arms.  If  the  Scotch  estates 
were  to'  descend  to  Miss  Wyldwyl, 
they  would  come  to  her  without  a 
char^  upon  them ;  and  all  the  securi- 
ties Dased  upon  their  rental,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  present  duke 
and  his  son«  in  virtue  of  their  life- 
interest,  would  be  waste  paper. 

Then  the  old  stories  came  up  again, 
and  the  newspapers  teemed  with  ad- 
vertisements for  poor  Madge,  who  was 
dead  and  gone ;  or  for  some  proof  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Courthope's  alleged 
marriage  with  a  Scotch  lady,  whereby 
the  succession  to  the  vast  estates  of 
Winguid  might  be  changed;  and 
lawyers  were  ferreting  out  the  records 
of  every  village  and  town  in  Scotland, 
to  find  what  they  sought,  working  as 
actively  and  stealthily,  in  silence  and 
darkness,  as  ferrets  or  moles.  Even 
their  advertisements  were  discreet  and 
lawyer-like,  for  it  would  not  do  to  put 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  family  solicitor  of 
Lord  Punjaub,  upon  his  guard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  it  was 
inexpedient  to  say  too  much  at  once. 
What  the  money-lenders  wanted,  was 
to  discover  a  needy  heir,  whose  case 
might  present  an  aspect  formidable 
enough  to  serve  their  turn,  and  then 
to  make  their  own  terms,  or  to  effect 
a  compromise  in  which  everybody's 
interests  should  be  sacriticed  but  their 
own.  The  unsecured  debts  amounted 
to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  as  far  as  the  real  state  of  the 
duke's  affairs  could  be  known,  and 
the  money-lenders  might  well  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  themselves 
from  such  a  loss  as  that. 

In  this  fierce  conflict  of  interests 
there  was  little  time  for  the  home 
affections  to  make  themselves  heard, 
had  they  been  better  known  at  Beau- 
manoir.  But  the  duke  had  always 
looked  upon  his  son  rather  as  a  part 
of  his  grandeur  than  of  his  heart,  and 
there  were  only  two  persons  who 
mourned  for  him.  Miss  Wyldwyl  did 
all  which  a  young  lady  could  do  under 
such  circumstances;  it  was  but  little, 
for  she  was  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  sick-room.  Young  Brown  was 
constant  in*  his  attentions,  and  sat  up 
night  after  night  by  the  side  of  his 
comrade  and  brother  officer,  taking 
only  brief  intervals  of  rest  when  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  came  to  replace 


him ;  and  the  intricate  web  of  busi- 
ness which  the  lawyers  continued  to 
spin  round  the  dying  man  required 
the  latest  remnants  of  his  strength  to 
unravel  it. 

Although  there  was  little  love  in 
the  great  house  among  the  young 
heir's  kindred  and  connections,  the 
servants  liked  him,  for  he  had  never 
been  rude  or  uncivil  to  them,  and  had 
wanted  little  waiting  on  while  he  could 
wait  upon  hi mself.  bo  the  under-house- 
maids  might  be  seen  crying  on  the  stairs 
while  the  under-footmen  comforted 
them.  Without  too,  among  the  public, 
and  wherever  the  honest  heart  of 
England  could  be  heard  beating,  there 
was  sympathy  for  the  young  soldier 
lord,  who  was  heir  to  such  illustrious 
fortunes,  and  would  never  own  them. 
Thousands  of  good  and  gentle  people 
read  the  daily  bulletins  which  were 
issued  of  his  state  with  emotion,  and 
remembered  how  a  few  short  months 
before  his  name  had  been  mentioned 
in  gazettes  and  newspapers ;  and  they 
said  with  patriotic  pride  that  the 
highest  of  their  nobles  still  knew  how 
to  die  for  their  country.  Royalty  also 
telcCTaphed  daily  for  news  of  him,  and 
cards  and  letters  of  inquiry  poured  in 
by  hundreds  every  hour,  both  at 
Whitehall  and  Beaumanoir.  Simple 
people  living  in  country  towns  and  re- 
mote hamlets  sent  their  family  recipes 
and  remedies,  hoping  that  they  might 
do  something  to  ease  the  young  lord's 
sufferings,  or  by  Heaven's  blessing  to 
prolong  his  days.  For  we  are  not  an 
evil  or  an  unfeeling  people. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  passages 
of  low  comedy  which  will  intrude  into 
the  saddest  drama,  though  some  say 
that  Shakespeare  would  have  better 
represented  life  had  he  left  out  the 

f)art  of  the  grave-digger  from  **  Ham- 
et."  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  abject  fear  for  his 
securities  and  bills  and  bonds,  brought 
down  a  quack  doctor  who  had  faith  in 
tar- water,  and  came  with  a  quart  bot- 
tle of  it  in  a  gig.  They  were  obstrep- 
erous and  argumentative ;  they  would 
not  go  away,  till  William  Brown,  hear- 
ing a  scuffle  outside  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  his  friend  had  just 
fallen  into  a  fitful  slumber,  came  forth 
and  forbade  their  entrance. 

It  was  nearly  all  over  then.  When 
the  marquis  awoke  after  his  last  con- 
scious sleep,  he  appeared  calmer  than 
he  had  done  for  some  days,  and  spoke 
hopefully  of  his  recovery. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Willie,"  —  he 
said,  as  the  two  young  men  talked 
together  over  their  campaign  once 
more,  —  */  do  you  remember  Uie  even- 
ing I  found  you  reading  under  my 
tent,  when  I  came  in  from  dining  witn 
General  Violet  ?  " 

**  Yes,  well,"  replied  young  Brown ; 
**  I  was  reading  Macaulay's  account 
of  the  battle  of  Killiekrankie.  You 
asked  me,  *  How  goes  the  day  ?  '  I 
answered,  *  Well  for  King  James,' 
which  you  know  is  in  the  book,"  ob- 
served the  lieutenant  gravely.  '^Is 
that  right?" 


"  Quite  right,Winic;  and  I  answered, 
'Then  it  matters  the  less  for  tne.'  1 
wonder  why  I  should  tliink  of  it  all  so 
dearly  now  ?  Yes.  It  matters  the 
less  for  me." 

Suddenly  the  marquis  started  after 
he  had  spoken,  and  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing  followed  by  a  slight 
convulsion.  William  Brown  supported 
his  comrade's  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  held  him  there  till  the  shock 
seemed  over. 

"I  am  better  now,"  the  young  lord 
murmured  faintly,  and  a  peculiar  light 
passed  over  his  face.  He  sank  gently 
i>ackwards  upon  his  pillow,  sighed 
very  softly  once,  and  so  ho  died. 

"  His  Grace  has  sent  to  ask  if  the 
marauis  is  awake  ?  "  said  the  groom 
of  the  chambers,  opening  the  door 
gently  and  looking  in. 

CHAPTER   VIII.      THE   SOLDIER  AND 
THE   LADY. 

They  were  seated  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  both  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  he  had  come  to  say  good-by 
to  her,  yet  could  not  find  the  words 
to  do  so  fittingly.    It  was  full  a  year 
after    the    marquis's    death,  yet  the 
great  house  reared  its   stately  fabric 
as  haughtily  as  ever  amidst  the  ances- 
tral woods  of  the Wyldwyls.  and  all  was 
outwardly  much  as  it  had  been.    Lord 
Punjaub,  who  hail  an  honest  sense  of 
the  becoming,  had  paid  off  the  most 
pressing  claims  on  the  family  property, 
saying  simply  that  he  could  not  wear 
a  tarnished  name ;  so  the  men  in  pos- 
session had  been  paid   out,  and  the 
collateral  heirs  who  trembled  for  the 
old  plate  and  pictures,  had  been  un- 
able to  advertise  their  high  birth  and 
claims  by  lawsuits,  which  was  a  sad 
thing  for  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  sev- 
eral rising  young  barristers   had  put 
down  their  broughams  when   it  was 
known  in  the  clubs  that  the  Duke  of 
Courthope's  affairs  were  settled. 

Settled  ?  well,  perhaps  Mr.  Sharpe 
could  have  told  a  different  story.  No 
man  likes  to  tell  all  his  liabilities,  and 
the  duke  had  only  mentioned  those 
which  immediately  disquieted  him, 
and  something  fresh  was  always  turn- 
ing up.  Still,  the  outward  dignity  of 
the  ducal  house  was  preserved,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were 
assembled  there  as  usual  that  year  to 
shoot  the  covers  of  time-honored 
Beaumanoir. 

Captain  Brown  dropped  pebbles  ab- 
sently into  the  lake   and  watehed  the 
cygnets  sailing  over  its  placid  surface. 
Miss  Wyldwyl    was    sketchino;;    and 
the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newco- 
men  was  taking  her  usual  airing  in  a 
Bath  chair    near  them,  heinor  pushed 
slowly  from  behind  by  a  black  servant 
in  livery.     Her  poodle  barked  beside 
her,  and  now  and    then   she  watched 
the  soldier  and  the  lacly  through  her 
keen  eyes  furtively,  knowing  or  sus- 
pecting more  of  them  than  they  knew 
or  dreamed  of  themselves. 

It    was    Miss   Wyldwyl    who    first 
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broke  silonct!.  **  Wliy  should  you  go 
back  to  India?"  she  said  gently. 
**  The  duke  tells  me  that  you  have 
been  offered  employincnt  at  home,  and 
nurely  you  have  done  enough  for 
£aine  ?  '*  Tiiey  had  become  almost  as 
intimate  as  brother  and  histcr  now, 
bavinrr  lived  daily  and  every  day  to- 
gether in  iht{  same  house. 

"  I  go/*  he  ansivered,  **  l>ecause  1  am 
restless  and  discontented,  unworthy  of 
my  good  fortune  and  kind  friends, 
dissatisfied  moitt  of  all  with  myself.'' 

•*  And  why  V  **  she  asked ;  **  whv 
can  you  not  stay  with  us  ?  My  fnther 
lias  urged  you  so  often  to  remain  with 
bim  ;  and  I,*'  she  added  somewhat 
mournfully,  *'  am  I  such  a  dull  com- 
panion for  YOU  both  ?  " 

*•  My  place  will  be  soon  filled  up," 
replied  the  soMier  with  a  sad  smile, 
••  and  I  shall  l«;ave  no  regrets  which 
"will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  week, 
tbou^rh  I  shall  take  with  me  memories 
irbich  will  endure  as  long  as  I." 

**  What  memories?*'  she  said; 
**  since  you  have  no  ties  to  England 
•tron!^  enou«4h  to  detain  you." 

**It  wouhl  be  truer  to  say  that  I 
■hall  carry  my  chains  with  me,  be- 
cause they  ai*e  fastened  to  no  other 
heart  but  my  own,"  he  answered. 

••  You  do  injustice  to  your  friends,*' 
returned  Miss  Wyldwyl.  **  My  father 
■aid  but  yesterday  that  he  had  never 
known  the  duke  speak  so  warmly  of 
any  one,  and  you  know  his  own  feel- 
ing towanls  you.  We  have  all  lived 
together  under  one  roof  so  long,  that 
It  ivili  be  a  hard  parting  for  him,  for 
all  of  us." 

*•  Yet  it  is  better  T  should  go.  Miss 
^l^yldwyl,"  replied  the  soldier  deject- 
edly. "  I  told  you  long  a<!0  that  I 
^raB  in  love  with  a  dream.  1  think  it 
Is  the  dream  of  your  gootlness.  And 
ao  farewell.  I  was  not  a  charity  boy, 
as  they  say  here,"  he  .added  with  a 
hlushy  **•  but  I  was  a  peasant  born  and 
llfred,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
has  been  raist-d  above  his  sphere,  and 
looked  upwards  till  he  i^rew  giddy." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  still  he 
lingered,  thouirh  he  had  said  good- 
by,  and  bade  God  be  with  her  now. 

•*  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  "  he 
V^BSmned.  **  I  can  nev(*r  pardon  my- 
aelf-  But  1  could  no  more  resist  your 
loveliness  than  I  could  have  withstood 
tho  powers  of  lieaven.  Think  of  me 
aoaietini«>«  as  of  one  who  would  will- 
Ini^y  have  died  for  you  ;  who  dared 
ask  to  live;  and  who  had  nothing, 
eTCD  ho|>e.'* 

tamed  with  a  sombre  grace  to 
her,  but  A\m  had  ri!<en  and  stood 
hcrfore  him  in  all  the  radiance  of  her 
joathful  beauty. 

*•  Is  not  my  heart  enough  for  you  ?  " 
ahe  said,  and  pliiced  her  hand  in  his. 
^hen  her  lieail  di*opfied  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  she  hid  hi*r  face. 

An  hour  afterwanls  Miss  Wyldwyl's 
anna  were  round  her  father*s  neck, 
g^oci  sh®  ^^1  hhn  of  her  happiness, 
g^od    ttsked  the  general's  blessing  on 


**  You  have  chosen  me  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  nrmy  for  a  son-in- 
law.  Mind  you  don*t  spoil  him,'*  said 
Lord  Punjaub  to  her  fondly. 

And  that  night  it  was  told  at  din- 
ner, that  Capuun  Brown,  a  person 
whom  nobody  knew,  had  carried  oif 
the  greatest  heiress  in  England,  so 
that  everybody  must  know  him  now. 

CUA1>TEK   IX.        A   DISCOVKRY. 

WiiKN  many  persons  had  remarked 
the  extraordinary  likeness  which  ex- 
isted between  Captain  Brown  and  the 
Courthope  family,  and  it  became  the 
common  talk  of  the  palace,  the  duke 
at  last  had  observed  it  also ;  and  it 
had  rendere<l  him  pensive.  He  was 
old  and  childless  now  :'  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  few  interests  in  life,  and 
he  l)e*ran  to  feel  a  kind  of  lazv  curios- 
itv  in  this  Indian  soldier  of  fortune, 
wlio  was  so  like  hiuiself.  lie  set  him- 
self to  remember  if  there  was  any 
event  in  his  past  career  which  could 
account  for  the  astoni^hing  resem- 
blance between  them«  and  he  could 
recollect  nothing.  His  Grace  inter- 
rogated CapUiin  Brown  in  his  own 
shrewd  way,  apparently  so  careless 
and  polite,  yet  so  searching,  but  he 
could  only  fincl  out  that  he  was  born 
at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  on  the 
borders  of  Oxfordshire;  a  fact  which 
threw  no  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  duke  had  lived  a  great  deal  in 
that  neighborhood  when  he  was  a 
young  man  at  the  University,  and  had 
afterwards  hunted  the  countrv. 

Then  he  set  ini|uiries  on  foot,  but 
conducted  them  in  a  discreet  way, 
mostly  through  Dean  Mowledy  ami 
the  local  gentry,  so  that  he  obtained 
no  precise  information.  The  dean 
was  es|)ecially  reserved  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  and  the  Oxfordshire  squires 
could  only  s.iy  that  young  Brown  was 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  who  had  en- 
liste<l  and  done  well  in  the  army,  as 
the  duke  knew,  and  that  his  family 
had  died  in  the  wreck  of  the  lloyal 
Oak  as  they  were  about  to  emi- 
grate, which  circumstance  touched 
upon  a  fiict  he  did  not  care  to  remem- 
ber, having  resolutely  ibrgotten  some 
proceedings  which  had  been  taken  at 
that  time  against  a  possible  claimant 
on  his  father^s  estate.  Of  course,  if 
Captain  Brown  was  connected  with 
those  people,  his  likeness  to  the  Court- 
hope  taiuily  might  be  only  too  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  less  said  upon 
the  subject  the  better. 

Still,  he  was  not  sure  about  that^ 
and  if  there  was  the  remotes^  chance 
of  this  young  fellow  ever  becoming 
troublesome,  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
him  in  hand.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
Gnu'C  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consult  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  knew  every- 
thing: and  would  be  certain  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  clear  up  the  m}stery, 
if  it  were  worth  his  while  to  do  so. 

Meantime  the  duke  had  taken  «a 
very  strong  liking  to  the  )'oung  man. 
lie  was   very  frequently  at  Beauma- 


noir  with  Lord  Punjaub,  being  still 
the  general's  aid-de-camp,  and  in 
constant  attendance  upon  him.  He 
hitd  been  sent  frequently  with  confi- 
dent i«al  messages  between  the  duke 
and  his  uncle  ;  and  the  general  beine 
an  indifferent  penman,  conducted  all 
his  correspomlence  throun:h  young 
Brown,  who  wrote  a  straight  upright 
hand,  the  characters  of  which  were  as 
stiif  and  plain  as  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. In  all  these  circumstances  the 
aid-de-c<imp  had  behaved  himself 
with  perfect  good  taste,  and  shown 
himself  peculiarly  straightforward  and 
unassuming.  The  duke  himself  was 
not  a  St rai'jht forward  man  at  all,  and 
therefore  liked  those  who  were,  be- 
cause his  own  habits  of  subterfuge 
made  him  prompt  to  see  through  all 
kinds  of  deception  an<i  trickery. 
Gradually  Captain  Brown  had  come 
to  fill  the  post  of  private  secretary  be- 
tween the  two  noblemen,  and  many 
intricate  accounts  and  complicated 
questions  of  business  had  passed 
through  his  han<ls.  He  seemed  natu- 
rally to  encourage  confidence  ^nrithout 
inviting  it,  or  thrusting  himself  into  it. 
He  never  showed  a  vulgar  astonish- 
ment at  anything,  however  strange ; 
but  did  what  was  wantc<l  of  him  with- 
out remark,  paying  little  real  attention 
to  it,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  for  he 
was  ])erpetually  thinking  of  Miss 
Wyldwyl,  and  would  have  done  any- 
thing, however  dry  or  wearisome, 
which  kept  him  near  her;  and  she 
with  the  Dowager  Lady  Newcomen 
was  now  installed  at  Beaumanoir, 
Ix)rd  Punjaub,  indeed,  having  been 
legally  ])laced  by  Mr.  Mortmain  in 
possession  of  it,  and  the  duke's  life- 
inlcrest  having  been  formally  ceded 
to  him,  though  his  Grace  was  still  per- 
mitted by  his  kinsman's  courtesy  to  be 
master  there  to  outward  seeming. 

"  Sharpe,'*  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  one  day,  entering  the  lawyer's 
oflice  in  Argyll  Street,  "  I  want  you  to 
guess  a  riddle  for  me.'* 

Mr.  Sharpe  no  longer  came  to  Beau- 
manoir,  since  it  had  belonged  to  Ix)rd 
Punjaub,  who  had  an  Indian  soldier's 
hatred  of  money-len<k'rs  :  but  the 
duke  and  he  kepi  up  \\\fi\v  old  inter- 
course, and  often  did  business  together 
without  the  general's  knowledge, — 
some  promij'es  which  had  been  given 
by  the  duke  to  his  uncle  notwithstand-. 


ing. 


"  To  guess  a  riddle,  your  Grace  ?  " 
echoed   Mr.   Sharpe.     *'  With  all  the 

1  pleasure  in  life,  if  I  can  :  and  I  think 
[  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  few  that  I  can't  guess.  What's 
the  figure  this  morning,  your  Grace?  " 
in(|uired  Mr.  Sharpe,  blandly,  having 
btcn  recently  ])aid  many  of  his  claims 
and  hjiving  little  anxiety  about  the 
01  lid's,  because  he  had  received  their 
value  many  times  over  in  the  shape  of 
interest  alreatly. 

**  What  are  you  good  for,  Sharpe  ?  " 
asked  the  duke,  who  could  never  re- 
fuse the  offer  of  money.  lie  liked 
even  the  crisp  rustle  of  new  bank-notes 
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in  his  pocket,  and  it  literally  soothed 
his  fingers  to  handle  soirereizns. 

"  Anything  your  Grace  Ukcs  under 
five  figures/'  replied  Mr.  Sharpe, 
cheerfully;  and  the  conversation  di- 
verged into  the  details  of  certain  pecu- 
niary transactions,  during  which  the 
duke's  placid  dignity  was  at  times 
slightly  ruffled. 

"By  the  way,  Sharpe,"  said  the 
duke,  after  a  pause,  ana  quite  recov- 
ering his  good  spirits,  as  soon  as  all 
conversation  about  money  was  at  an 
end,  **  you  have  not  heard  my  rid- 
dle." 

*•  Another  riddle  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Sharpe,  in  some  alarm,  for  his  Grace 
could  whistle  down  even  such  an  old 
bird  as  he  sometimes ;  and  had  some- 
times got  a  loan  he  should  not  have 
had  on  strict  business  principles. 
<<  I'm  afraid  we  must  put  it  off  till  next 
week,  your  Grace.  I  can  meet  you 
then,  if  you  will  give  me  an  order  on 
the  manager  of  your  tin  mine." 

**Ahl  Uien,  we'll  talk  about  that. 
When  shall  it  be  —  on  Monday  morn- 
ing ?  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday 
morning,  Sharpe,  if  that  will  suit  you," 
said  the  duke,  graciously.  Then  he 
put  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  with 
that  innocent,  childlike  smile  of  his, 
and  asked,  *<  Can  you  tell  me  who  the 
deuce  is  a  Captain  Brown,  Lord  Pun- 
jaub's  aid-de^camp  ?  " 

"  He  1  he  1 "  laughed  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"Well,  perhaps  I  could  if  1  tried, 
your  Grace." 

**I  thought  so,"  replied  the  duke, 
drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  money- 
lender, in  an  excited  way  he  had  when 
amused.  "  Damn  it,  Sharpe,  you 
know  everything.  Who  the  deuce  is 
he,  now  ?  " 

"  Captain  Brown,  of  the  1st  Lan- 
cers, your  Grace  means  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Sharpe,  to  make  sure  about  the  per- 
son inquired  after. 

"  Ave  I  that's  the  man  I  mean," 
smiled  the  duke. 

**  Captain  Brown,  of  the  1st  Lan- 
cers," replied  the  lawyer,  demurely, 
"  is  your  Grace's  son.  His  mother 
was  barmaid  of  the  *  Chequers '  inn  at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  She  was 
your  cousin's  daughter  by  the  Scotch 
marriage,  and  therefore  Countess  of 
Winguid  in  her  own  right.  She  was 
married  to  Thomas  Brown,  a  North- 
umberlandshire  man,  before  her  son's 
birth,  and  he  is  therefore  in  law  £arl 
of  Winguid  now,  for  she  is  dead.  In 
that  mottled  tin  box,  on  the  fourth 
shelf,  marked  W.  B.  in  white  letters, 
your  Grace,  are  the  proofs  of  his 
mother's  marriage,  which  I  took  for 
heriot,  as  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Por- 
teous,  undejr  whom  she  was  a  copy- 
holder. Your  Grace,  or  young  Brown, 
might  now  have  been  Earl  of  Win- 
guid if  he  had  employe^  a  sharp  solic- 
itor; though  we  should  have  made  a 
fight  for  it,  your  Grace  —  we  should 
have  made  a  fight  for  it." 

'^Ahl"  said  the  duke,  grandly, 
without  any  trace  of  emotion,  **I 
thought  you  might  know.     Going  to 


Richmond,  Sharpe,  this  afternoon? 
It's  monstrous  fine  weather,  and  I 
hear  my  horses  fretting  outside  there. 
Pleasant  afternoon." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  was  driving  with  ex- 
quisite skill  down  Bond  Street,  and 
Mr.  Stultz  remarked  to  his  foreman 
how  well  his  Grace  looked  that  day; 
perhaps  he  was  a  little  flushed.  To- 
wards eight  o'clock  he  dined  at 
White's,  and  played  high  stakes  dur- 
ing th^  evening,  winning  largely ; 
for  the  game  was  whist,  which  wants 
a  cool  head. 

CHAPTER   X.      CONCLUSION. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  did  not, 
possibly,  choose  to  make  a  parade  of 
his  feelings  to  Mr.  Sharpe.  It  is  not,' 
however,  fair  to  infer  tnat  the  com- 
munication which  he  received  from 
the  money-lender  made  no  impression 
upon  them.  He  was  a  slow  and 
rather  indistinct  thinker,  and  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  or  whether  he  should  do 
anything.  It  no  longer  signified 
much  to  him,  personally,  who  should 
be  heir  to  the  Winguid  estates.  His 
life-interest  in  them,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  property  which  he  had  not  in- 
herited from  his  mother.  Lady  Pen- 
carrow,  had  been  recently  assigned  to 
Lord  Punjaub.  It  did  not  matter, 
therefore,  one  straw  to  him  whether 
Captain  Brown  became  Earl  of  Win- 
guid,* or  whether  Amabel  Wyldwyl 
became  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
after  his  decease.  Any  idea  of  dis- 
possessing him  now,  during  his  life- 
time, was,  he  well  knew,  utterly  ab- 
surd. He  would  be  dead  long  before 
such  a  case  could  be  carried  into  court 
by  the  most{expert  and  diligent  law- 
yers; and  he  thought  of  the  term  of 
human  life  with  a  sly  satisfaction,  be- 
cause it  would  enable  him  to  get  the 
better  of  any  possible  enemies.  Mean- 
while, any  talk  or  gossip  which  might 
arise  on  uie  subject  would  be  utterly 
indifferent  to  aim.  He  had  been 
early  hardened  to  public  praise  and 
public  censure,  and  cared  just  as 
much  for  one  as  for  the  other.  When 
he  had  been  a  young  man,  and  the 
bitter  clergyman  of  The  Times  had 
written  a  leader  upon  him  and  the 
game  laws,  he  had  felt  very  sore  about 
It ;  now,  the  bitter  clergyman  or  any- 
body else  might  write  what  they 
pleased  about  him  —  it  would  not 
disturb  his  rest  or  diminish  his  appe- 
tite. 

He  had  not  a  very  good  appetite, 
and  could  no  longer  eat  a  couple  of 
lunches  at  the  farm-houses  on  his  own 
land  when  he  went  out  shooting.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  abstemious,  and  to 
content  liimself  with  a  cutlet,  and  a 
pint  of  claret  after  very  moderate  fa- 
tigue on  his  shooting  pony.  By  the 
way,  Captain  Brown  had  broken  that 
shooting  pony  for  him,  and  taught  the 
beast  to  amble  and  to  stand  fire  like 
a  rock.     Captain  Brown  was  always 


turning  up.  Well,  **  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,"  thought  his  Grace,  who 
was  fond  of  old  proverbs,  and  perhaps 
after  all  it  was  natural  that  Captain 
Brown  should  turn  up. 

The  duke,   who  had  much    expe- 
rience of  life,  had  lon^  observed  that 
the  handsome  young  oincer,  who  was 
so  like  what  he  had  been  once  upon  a 
time,  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Wyldwyl ; 
and  he  had  watched  their  intercourse 
and  walks  and  rides  together,  with  the 
somewhat  mischievous  amusement  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  does  not  mean 
to  interfere  with  what  does  not  con- 
cern him.     He  did  not  care  how  the 
matter  ended  then  ;  and  when  their 
approaching  marriage  had  been  an- 
nounced to  him,  it  had  not  taken  him 
by   surprise.     He  had  wished    them 
joy   as  lord-lieutenant  of  his  countv, 
and  shaken  hands  with  Lord  Punjaub, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  also  with 
Captain  Brown,  whom  he  bad  asked 
to  take  wine  with  him.    The  captain 
would  be  a  rich  man  soon,  and  his 
Grace  had  noticed  that  young  fellows 
who  had  just  come  into  property  could 
be  often  induced  to  invest  it  upon  se- 
curity tendered  by  their  connections, 
though  it  was  not  strictly  marketable. 
What  if  he  were  to  take  up  young 
Brown,  and  handsomely  acknowledge 
the  relationship  between  them  ?     How 
would  that  work  ?     The  duke  rubbed 
his  chin,  and  something  seemed  to  an- 
swer, "doubtfully."      All    the    best 
cards  were  on  the  other  side.    Egad, 
he  would  have  done  better  years  ago 
if  he  had  married  that  village  girl  at 
Wakefield;  but  how  could  he  know 
then  that  she  was  his  first  cousin,  and 
heiress  to  the  Winguid  property  ?  The 
parsons  would  tell  him  that  in  any 
case  he  should  have  married  her,  and 
that  a  life   passed  under  the  law  is 
always  more  prosperous  than  a  life  of 
license,  bearing  many  good  seeds  in  it, 
which  always  blossom  in  due  time  ; 
whereas  the  other  life  grows  ever  such 
bitter  weeds.     Perhaps    the  parsons 
were  right,  but  it  was  over  now.    He 
had  ma^e  his  choice,  and  must  abide 
by  it.     His    ^y^^    gr^^    moist,    and 
there  was  an  oppression  on  his  cheat 
when  he  thought  of  this.     Was  his 
heart  yearning  toward  the  young  sol- 
dier ?    Would  he  have  really  wished 
to  have  that  stout  arm  to  lean  upon  in 
his  old  age,  and  to  be  able  to  say  in  the 
face  of  we  world,  '*  This  is  my  son  ; 
look  at  him  —  see  how  brave  and  good 
he  is.     I  am  not  childless;  I  have  a 
companion  and  a  friend,  as  well  as  an 
heir,  who  shall  transmit  my  name  to 
unborn  generations  "  ? 

The  duke  was  an  unscrupulous  man, 
and  he  knitted  his  brows  tul  they  met, 
while  he  sought  for  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  Few  obstacles  had  ever 
stood  in  the  way  of  those  resolute 
Wyldwyls.  He  might,  it  was  quite 
possible  —  he  might  declare  that  he 
had  been  privately  married  to  Madge 
over  the  border  :  and  Sharpe,  if  it 
served  his  purpose,  could  produce  wit- 
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nesses  in  sapport  of  the  statemenL     It 
might  be  easily  done,  and  the  soTer- 
eign  might  revive  all  his  titles  in  the 
person  of  an  undoubted  Earl  of  Win- 
gold.     But   hofr   could  the  real  mar- 
riage of  Madge  with  Thomas  Brown 
be  got  over  ?     It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  English  laws  do  not  recognize  the 
right  of   adoption.    To   be   sure,   the 
dttke  was  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  among  other  things,  and   by 
declaring  his  marriage  in  Italy,  young 
Brown  would  become  a  count  of  the 
Holy   Roman    Empire  too  ;  but  that 
was  onlv  s:ivin^  him  a  fine  historic 
title,  which  perhaps  be  would  not  ap- 
preciate, and  means  must  be  taken  to 
make  him   Duke  of  Courthope.     His 
Grace  would  think  over  them,  and 
take  adrice.    Mortmain  was  of  no  use 
in  troubled  waters,  but  Sharpe,  who 
knew  the  whole  story,  would  go  any 
lengths.     Lord  Overlaw,  the  premier, 
too,  who  had  just    succeeded    Lord 
Hanaper,   as  usual,   was  his  firmest 
firiend   now  living,  and  could  under- 
stand a  i^entleman's  wishes  in  such  a 
case.    Much  might  be  done  in  this 
way    with    time    and    management. 
There   were  several  peerages  which 
had   been  manipulated.    They  might 
begin  by  making  young  Brown  a  baron 
on  his  marriage  with  Lord  Punjaub's 
heiress,  or  ^ve  him  the  remainder  in 
the  general's    patent :    then    shortly 
afterwards  he  could  be  raised   to  an 
earldom,  as  had  been  done  in  a  recent 
case.     He  might   take  the  Wyldwyl 
name,  too,  ostensibly  in  right  of  his 
wife.    "  Oh,  yes,"  muttered  the  duke, 
drawing    down    the    corner?  of  his 
mouth.     "  I  think    I    can    pull    him 
through." 

Havii^  made  up  his  mind  to  ac- 
knowledge hid  own  son,  the  duke  de- 
termined to  be  quick  about  it,  for  he 
was  eager  to  enter  into  possession  of 
the  only  affection  left  to  him  ;  and  he 
thought  with  complacency  how  keen 
an  interest  he  would  begin  to  take 
aeain  in  politics,  with  the  new  objects 
iniich  he  had  in  view.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  more  than  one  hitch  in  the 
way  of  putting  things  upon  the  footing 
wmch  he  desired  they  should  occupy. 
The  captain  treated  him  with  defer- 
ence and  respect,  but  his  manners  had 
grown  somewhat  cooler  of  late,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  conviction  which  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  duke's  affairs  had 
forced  upon  him,  that  his  Grace  had 
not  behaved  altogether  honorably  to- 
wards Lord  Punjaub.  The  duke 
could  not  go  up  to  him  all  at  once  and 
say,  **  Ton  are  my  son ;  I  have  left 
yon  to  starve  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  or  to  beg,  or  to  steal,  and 
now  I  want  to  make  you  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  because  I  am  a  lonely  old  no- 
bleman with  a  heartache."  Some 
more  cautious  way  of  breaking  the 
business  gently  must  be  found,  and 
the  duke,  upon  consideration,  became 
convinced  that  uo  better  mediator 
conld  be  found  between  them  than 
Dean  Mowledy. 


The  priest  came  readily  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  noble,  and  they  conferred 
long  toother  in  that  fine  old  librar}- 
where  Uie  fortunes  of  the  Courthopes 
had  been  so  often  decided.  The 
dean  was  much  distressed,  though  his 
Grace  spoke  with  infinite  tact  and 
delicacy  ;  but  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved 
had  been  betraved,  that  her  heart  had 
been  broken,  and  that  her  destroyer 
stood  before  him,  one  of  the  princes  of 
his  people,  and  now  soi:^ht  a  reward 
for  his  crime,  instead  of  submitting 
meekly  to  the  punishments  which  were 
due  to  it. 

"  I  cannot  —  I  dare  not  help  your 
Grace,"  said  tlie  dean,  bowing  his  head 
upon  his  hands.  *'  It  is  not  for  me  to 
judge  what  you  have  done ;  I  beseech 
you  to  ask  forgiveness  where  pardon 
may  be  found  for  all  those  who  repent." 
The  duke  was  not  prepared  for  this 
view  of  the  case.  He  had  been  satis- 
fied with  himself,  and  thought  he  was 
doing  a  becoming  and  generous  act. 
He  was  annoyed  to  find  that  a  new- 
fledged  dean  presumed  to  consider  him 
as  a  reprobate,  beyond  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  His  Grace  changed  the  con- 
versation in  a  dry  way  he  had  when 
displeased,  without  condescending  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  topic  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  he  left  an  invitation  to'stay 
at  Beaumanoir,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  give  the  dean,  unuttered,  as  well  as 
the  implied  promised  of  a  bishopric 
which  ne  had  also  prepared,  not  with- 
out a  fair  chance  of  being  some  day 
able  to  fulfill  it,  through  Lord  Overiaw, 
because  Dean  Mowledy  was  an  un- 
known man,  and  there  were  no  potent 
rivalries  likely  to  be  aroused  by  his 
promotion. 

Then  the  duke  decided  to  act. for 
himself ;  and  one  morning,  after  lunch, 
he  took  Captain  Brown  with  winning 
familiarity  by  the  arm,  and  walked 
about  with  him  up  and  down  the  south 
terrace,  where  the  monthly  roses  grew 
in  gay  profusion.  The  duke  was  a 
wise  and  skillful  gardener,  and  took 
great  pains  with  them  himself,  bavins 
a  natural  taste  for  flowers,  as  he  had 
for  everything  which  was  pretty,  and 
bright,  and  fragrant.  He  oflen  led 
his  guests  apart  there  when  he  had 
anything  to  fay  to  them  of  a  confiden- 
tial character,  and  walked  with  them 
out  of  ear  shot  up  and  down  that  ter- 
race, while  the  roses  nodded  and 
tossed  their  fair  heads  to  every  light 
air  that  wantoned  with  them. 

What  passed  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen on  this  occasion  was  never 
known.  It  is  possible  that  the  duke 
spoke  in  his  grand,  kind,  protecting 
way,  and  let  the  truth  rather  appear 
than  told  it.  He  had  the  art  of  rais- 
ing those  he  spoke  to  up  to  himself,  if 
he  so  willed  it,  and  had  considerable 
command  of  pathos. 

Miss  Wyldwyl,  obsenring  them  from 
her  balcony,  thousht  they  made  a 
stately  picture,  as  they  walked  slowly 
amidst  the  statues,  fountains,  and 
flowers  which  surrounded  tbem,  with 


here  and  there  a  peacock,  stmtting 
and  displaying  his  jgorgeous  colon  in 
the  noonday  sun.  The  duke  waa  fond 
of  peacocks. 

Their  talk  grew  very  earnest  afier  a 
while,  and  then  Miss  Wyldwj'l  saw 
the  duke  shade  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  stretch  out  the  other,  and  place 
it  upon  hb  companion's  shoulder ;  but 
the  younger  man  turned  away,  and 
Miss  Wyiawyl  knew,  by  that  subtle 
sympathy  which  is  part  of  a  deep  af- 
fection, that  there  was  indignation  or 
sudden  anger  in  the  movement  which 
he  made.  Still  thev  walked  on  again 
presently,  though  her  lover's  head 
was  downcast,  and  his  whole  form 
drooped  in  a  dejected  manner,  as 
though  he  were  weary  or  humbled. 
By  and  by  they  ceased  speaking  :  some 
embarrassment  was  visible  between 
them,  and  they  parted.  The  duke  re- 
turned to  the  library,  where  he  was 
forever  writing  letters  now ;  but  Will- 
iam Brown  did  not  seek  her  as  he  was 
wont.  He  took  his  way  alone  towards 
the  sombre  beech- woods  of  the  park, 
with  his  hands  hanging  down  list- 
lessly, and  an  air  of  brooding:  sadness 
which  she  had  never  seen  before. 

She  thought  they  must  have  been 
talking  of  the  dead  marquis,  and  never 
penetrated  that  mystery,   if  mystery 
It  was,  though  in  after  life  she  guessed 
at  it     They  were  married  soon  after- 
wards, and  lived  very  happily,  being 
rich  —  very  rich  —  for  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Indian  merchant,  was 
bequeathed   to  them;  and  thev  were 
also  prosperous  and  honored,  which  is 
better  still  than  being  rich.     Her  hus- 
band's   behavior    to    the    Duke    of 
Courthope    was  henceforth    subdued 
and  respectful.     He  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  render  his  Grace 
some  service;  and  when  he  mounted 
the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  terrace 
of  Beaumanoir  somewhat  stifily   and 
feebly,  her  husband  placed  his  hand 
beneath  the  duke's  arm  and  supported 
him.     Captain  Brown  never  addressed 
the  duke,  but  listened  when  he  spoke 
as  though  under  the  influence  of  some 
spell  which  he  dared  not  break  ;  and 
once  she  saw  him  hold  the  duke's 
stirrup  when  they  rode  out  together. 
It  was  not  usual  for  Captain  Brown  to 
show  such  deference  to  mere  rank,  and 
she  observed  it  in  her  womanly  way, 
then  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  per- 
haps divined  the  cause.     His  Grace 
died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the 
heart  one  day  while  dressing  for  din- 
ner, and  honest  George  Wyldwyl  be- 
came the  last  Duke  of  Courthope  and 
Revel.    The  titles  were  never  revived, 
the  late  peer  having  been  called  away, 
before  bis  schemes  were  ripe,  to  a  place 
where,  maybe,  dukedoms  are  of  little 
worth.    But  in  the  fulness  of  years 
Amabel  Wyldwyl  became  Countess  of 
Winguid,  as  Madge  should  have  been; 
so  that,  afler  all,  William  Brown  and 
her  descendants  Buffered  little  by  the 
law  of  inheritance.    For  Time  works 
wonders,  and  Wisdom  it  justified  of 
her  children. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 

BY  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLAUKE. 

In  the  village  of  Enfield,  in  Middlesex,  ten  miles  on  the 
North  road  from  London,  my  father,  John  Clarke,  kept  a 
school.  The  hou^e  had  heen  built  by  a  West  India  mer- 
chant in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  of  the  better  character  of 
the  domestic  arcliitectare  of  that  period,  the  whole  front 
being  of  the  purest  red  britik,  wrought  by  means  of  moulds 
into  rich  designs  of  flowers  and  pomegranates,  with  heads 
of  cherubim  over  niches  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  perfect  finish  of  the 
structure  were  such  as  to  secure  its  protection  when  a 
branch  railway  was  brought  from  the  Ware  and  Cambridge 
line  to  Enfield.  The  old  school-house  was  converted  into 
the  station-houpc,  and  the  railway  company  had  the  good 
taste  to  leave  intact  one  of  the  few  remaining  specimens 
of  the  graceful  Englihh  architecture  of  long-gone  days. 

Here  it  was  that  John  Keats  all  but  commenced,  and 
did  complete  bis  school  education.  He  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1795;  and  he  was  one  of  the  little  fel- 
lows who  had  not  wholly  emerged  from  the  child's  costume 
upon  being  placed  under  my  father's  care.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  it  is  difficult  to  recall  from-  the 
''dark  backwanl  and  abvsm"  of  seventy-odd  years  the 
general  acts  of  perhaps  the  youngest  individual  in  a  cor- 
poration of  between  seventy  and  eighty  youngsters;  and 
very  little  more  of  Keats' s  child-life  can  I  remember  than 
that  he  had  a  brisk,  winning  face,  and  was  a  favorite  with 
all,  particularly  my  mother.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Jennings,  was  proprietor  of  a  large  livery-stable,  called  the 
^  Swan  and  Hoop,"  on  the  pavement  in  Moorfields,  oppo- 
site the  entrance  into  Finsbury  Circus.  He  had  two  sons 
at  my  father's  school :  the  elder  was  an  officer  in  Duncan's 
ship  oif  Camperdown.  After  the  battle,  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral, De  Winter,  pointing  to  young  Jennings,  told  Dun- 
can that  he  had  fired  several  shots  at  that  young  man,  and 
always  missed  his  mark ;  —  no  credit  to  his  Isteadiness  of 
aim,  for  Jennings,  like  his  own  admiral,  was  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  stature. 

Keats's  father  was  the  principal  servant  at  the  Swan 
and  Hoop  stables  —  a  man  of  so  remarkably  fine  a  common- 
sense,  and  native  respectability,  that  I  perfectly  remember 
the  warm  terms  in  which  his  demeanor  used  to  be  can- 
vassed by  my  parents  after  he  had  been  to  visit  his  boys 
John  was  the  only  one  resembling  him  in  person  and  feat- 
are,  with  brown  hair  and  dark  hazel  qjq^.  The  father 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  school.  1  his  detail  may  be  deemed  requisite 
when  we  see  in  the  last  memoir  of  the  poet  the  statement 
that  "John  Keats  was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795, 
in  the  upper  rank  of  the  middle  class."  His  two  brothers 
—  George,  older,  and  Thomas,  younger  than  himself  — 
were  like  .the  mother,  who  was  tall,  of  good  figure,  with 
large  oval  face,  and  sensible  deportment.  The  last  of  the 
family  was  a  sister,  —  Fanny,  I  think,  much  younger  than 
all,  and  I  hope  still  living,  —  of  whom  I  remember,  when 
once  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  brothers,  my  mother 
speaking  with  much  fondness  for  her  prettv  and  simple 
manners.  She  married  Mr.  Llanos,  a  Spanish  refugee,  the 
author  of  ^  Don  Esteban,"  and  *'  Sandoval,  the  Freemason." 
He  was  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  very  attractive  bearing, 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  accomplishments. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  school-life  John  gave  no  extraor- 
dinary indications  of  intellectual  character;  but  it  was 
remembered  of  him  afterwards,  that  there  was  ever  present 
a  determined  and  steady  spirit  in  all  his  undertakings ;  I 
never  knew  it  misdirected  in  his  required  pursuit  of  study. 
He  was  a  most  orderly  scholar.  l*he  future  ramifications 
of  that  noble  genius  were  then  clopely  shut  in  the  seed, 
which  was  greedily  drink ine  in  the  moisture  that  made  it 
afterwards  burst  forth  so  kindly  into  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

My  father  was  in  the  habit,  at  each  half-year's  vacation, 
of  bestowing  prizes  upon  those  pupils  who  had  performed 
the  greatest  quantity  of  voluntary  work;  and  such  was 


Keats's  indefatigable  energy  for  the  last  two  or  three  suo- 
cesFive  half-years  of  his  remaining  at  school,  that,  upon 
each  occasion,  he  took  the  first  prize  by  a  considerable 
distance.  He  was  at  work  before  the  first  school-hour 
bejzan,  and  that  was  at  seven  o'clock ;  almost  all  the  in- 
tervening times  of  recreation  were  so  devoted ;  and  during 
the  afternoon  holidays,  when  all  were  at  play,  he  would  be 
in  the  school  —  almost  the  only  one  —  at  his  Latin  or 
French  translation;  and  so  unconfcious  and  regardless 
was  he  of  the  consequenc^es  of  so  close  and  persevering  an 
applif'ation,  that  he  never  would  have  taken  the  necessary 
exercise  had  he  not  been  sometimes  driven  out  for  the 
purpose  by  one  of  the  masters. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  he  was  a  favorite  with  all. 
Not  the  less  beloved  was  he  for  having  a  lii;Tbly  pugna- 
cious spirit,  whit'h,  when  roused,  vas  one  of  the  most  pict- 
u^e^que  exhibitions  —  off  the  stage  —  I  ever  saw.  One 
ot  the  transports  of  that  marvellous  actor,  Edmund  Kean, 

—  whom,  by  the  way,  he  idolized,  —  was  iu*  nearest  resem- 
blance; and  the  two  were  not  very  dissimilar  in  face  and 
figuie.  Upon  one  occasion  when  an  u>lier,  on  account  of 
some  impertinent  behavior,  had  boxed  his  brother  Tom's 
ears,  John  rushed  up,  put  himself  in  the  received  posture 
of  ofl'ence,  and,  it  was  said,  struck  the  us^her  —  who  could, 
to  to  nay,  have  put  him  into  bi^  pocket.  Ills  passion  at 
times  was  almost  ungovernable ;  and  his  brother  George, 
beinj;  considerably  the  taller  and  stronger,  used  frequently 
to  hold  him  down  by  main  force,  laughing  wh'^n  John  was 
in  **one  of  his  moods,"  and  was  endeavurinit  to  beat  him. 
It  was  all,  however,  a  wisp-of-straw  conflagration  ;  for  he 
had  an  intensely  tender  afl'ection  for  his  brothers,  and 
proved  it  upOn  the  most  trying  occasions.  lie  was  not 
merely  the  *'  favorite  of  all,"  like  a  pet  ptizt^ fighter,  for  his 
tetrier  courage;  but  his  high-mindedne^s,  his  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  mean  motive,  his  placability,  his  generosity, 
wrought  so  general  a  feeling  in  hiii  behalfi  that  1  never 
heard  a  wonl  of  disapproval  from  any  one,  superior  er 
equal,  i»ho  had  known  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  —  perhaps  eighteen  months 
•—that  he  remained  at  school,  he  occupied  the  hours  dur- 
ing meals  in  reading.  Thus,  his  whole  time  was  engrossed. 
He  had  a  tolerably  retentive  memory,  and  the  quantity  that 
he  read  was  surprising.  He  must  in  those  la^t  months  have 
exhausted  the  school  library,  which  consisted  principally  of 
abridgments  of  all  the  voyages  and  traveU  of  any  note; 
Mavor's  collection,  also  his  "  Universal  History;"  Robert- 
son's histories  of  Scotland,  America,  and  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
all  Miss  Edgeworth's  productions,  together  with  many  other 
works  equally  well  calculated  for  youth.  The  books,  how- 
ever, that  were  his  constantly  recurrent  sources  of  attrac- 
tion were  Tooke's  "Pantheon,"  Lempricre's  •♦Classical 
Dictionary,"  which  he  appeared  to  learn,  and  Spence's 
"  Poly  met  i?."  This  was  the  store  whence  he  acquired  his 
intimacy  with  the  Greek  mythology ;  here  was  he  **  suckled 
in  that  creed  outworn; "  for  hi:i  amount  of  classical  attain- 
ment extended  no  further  than  the  **  ^neid ;  "  with  which 
epic,  indeed,  he  was  so  fascinated  that  before  leaving 
school  he  had  voluntarily  tran»lated  in  writing  a  consider- 
able portion.     And  yet  I  remember  that  at  that  early  age 

—  mayhap  under  fourteen  —  notwithstanding,  and  through 
all  its  incidental  attractiveness,  he  hazanled  the  opinion 
to  me  (and  the  expression  riveted  my  surprise),  that  there 
was  feeblenesB  in  the  structure  of  the  work.  He  must  have 
gone  through  all  the  better  publications  in  the  school 
library,  for  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  some  of  my  own 
books  ;  and,  in  my  "  mind's  eye,"  I  now  see  him  at  supper 
(we  had  our  meals  in  the  school-room),  sitting  back  on  the 
form,  from  the  table,  holding  the  folio  volume  of  Burnet's 
"History  of  his  Own  Time"  between  himself  and  the 
table,  eating  his  meal  from  beyond  it.  This  work,  and 
lycigh  Hunt's  Examiner^  —  which  my  father  took  in,  and  I 
used  to  lend  to  Keats,  —  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  once  told  me, 
smiling,  that  one  of  his  guardians,  being  informed  what 
books  I  had  lent  him  to  read,  declared  that  if  he  had  fiflv 
children  he  would  not  send  one  of  them  to  that  school. 
Bless  his  patriot  head  I 
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When  be  left  Enfield,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Thoma't  Hammond,  a  medical  man,  resid- 
ing in  Church  S.reet,  £  Imonton,  and  exactly  two  miles 
from  £  afield.  This  arrangment  evidently  i^ave  him  satis- 
faction, ani  I  fear  that  it  was  the  most  placid  period  of 
hii  painful  life;  for  no v,  with  ^e  exception  of  the  duty 
he  b^d  to  perforja  in  the  surgery,  —  by  no  means  an  oner- 
ous one,  —  his  whole  leioure  hours  were  employed  in 
indulging  his  passion  for  reading  and  translating.  During 
his  apprenticeship  he  finished  the  **^:ieid." 

The  distance  between  our  residences  bding  so  short,  I 
gladly  encouraged  his  inclination  to  come  over  when  he 
could  claim  a  leisure  ho  ir  ;  and  in  consequence  I  saw  him 
about  five  or  six  times  a  month  on  my  own  leisure  after- 
noons. He  rarely  came  empty-handed ;  either  he  had  a 
book  to  ro/id,  or  brouj^ht  one  to  be  exchanged.  When  the 
weather  perinitted  we  always  sat  in  an  arbor  at  the  end  of 
a  spacious  girden,  and  —  in  Boswellian  dialect  —  '*  we  had 
good  talk." 

It  were  difficult,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  to  note  the  spark 
that  fired  the  train  of  his  poetical  tendencies;  but  he  must 
have  given  unmistakable  tokens «of  his  mental  bent;  other- 
wise, at  that  early  staise  of  his  career,  I  never  could  have 
read  to  him  the  **  Kpithalamion  '*  of  Spenser  ;  and  this  I 
remember  having  done,  and  in  that  hallowed  old  arbor, 
the  scene  of  many  bland  and  graceful  associations  —  the 
mbstances  having  passed  away.  At  that  time  he  may 
have  been  sixteen  years  old ;  and  at  that  period  of  life  he 
certainly  appreciated  the  general  beauty  of  the  composition, 
and  felt  the  more  passionate  passages;  for  his  features 
and  exclainitions  were  ecstatic.  How  ofien,  in  after  times, 
have  I  heard  him  quote  these  lines :  — 

Behold,  while  sho  before  the  altar  stands, 

Htfitriiii;  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 

And  blesses  her  wuli  his  two  happy  hands, 

Uuw  the  red  ru^es  flush  up  to  her  checks  1 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly* vermeil  stain, 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain, 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

Ahoiit  the  sacred  altar  do  remsin, 

F«in;cr  their  service,  and  about  her  fly, 

Ofl  i^eeping  in  her  /ace,  that  ieenu  marejair, 

The  more  theg  on  it  sUtre  ; 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  gUnco  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

That  ni«ht  he  took  away  with  him  the  first  volume  of 
the  ^ Faerie  Qieen,*'  and  he  went  throigh  ir,  as  1  formerlv 
told  his  noble  biographer,  **  as  a  young  horse  would  through 
a  spring  meadow  —  ramping  1 "  Like  a  true  poet,  too  — 
a  poet  *'  born,  not  manufactured,"  a  poet  in  grain,  he  es- 
pecially singled  out  epithets,  for  that  felicity  and  power 
in  which  Spenser  is  so  eminent.  He  hoisled  himself  up, 
and  looked  burly  and  dominant,  as  he  said,  **  What  an  im- 
age that  is  —  *  sea-ihoMerintj  vohales  !  * "  It  was  a  treat  to 
see  as  well  as  hear  him  read  a  pathetic  passage.  Once 
when  reading  the  *'  C>mbeline  '*  aloud»  I  saw  his  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  and  his  voice  faltered  when  he  came  to  the  de- 
parture of  Posthumus,  and  Imogen  saying  she  would  have 
watched  him  — 

'Till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  mv  needle ; 
Niiy,  followed  him  tdl  he  had  melted  from 
The  smiUlnes*  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye  and  wept. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  precise  time  of  our  separating  at 
this  stage  of  Keats's  career  —  who  first  went  to  London ;  but 
it  was  upon  an  occasion,  that  walking  thither  to  see  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  had  just  fulfi.led  his  penalty  of  confinement  m 
Horsemonger  Lane  Prison  for  the  unwise  libel  upon  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  Keats  met  me ;  and,  turning,  accom- 
panied me  back  part  of  the  way.  At  the  last  field-^ate,  when 
takinv  leave,  he  gave  me  the  sonnet  entitled,  *^  Written  on 
the  Day  thu  Mr.  I^igh  Hunt  left  Prison."  This  I  feel  to 
be  the  first  proof  I  had  received  of  his  having  committed 
lumself  in  verse ;  and  how  clearly  do  I  recall  the  conscious 


look  and  hesitation  with  which  he  offered  it  I  There  are 
some  momentary  glances  by  beloved  friends  that  fade  only 
with  life.  His  biographer  has  stated  that  '*  The  Lines  in 
Imitation  of  Spenser,"  — 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 
And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill,  etc., 

are  the  earliest  known  verses  of  his  composition ;  a  proba- 
ble circumstance,  from  their  subject  being  the  inspiration 
of  his  first  love,  in  poetry  —  and  such  a  love  1  —  but 
Keats*s  &ntpMished  poem  was  the  sonnet:  — 

O  Solitude  1  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 

Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 

or  murky  buildings  ;  climb  with  mo  the  steep  ^ 
Nature's  observatory  — whence  the  dell, 
In  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell 

May  seem  a  span  ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 

'Monjfst  boughs  pavilioned,  where  the  deer's  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 

But  though  I'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee,  ' 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 
Whoso  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined. 

Is  my  soul's  pleasure;  and  it  sure  must  be 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human  kind, 

When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

This  sonnet  appeared  in  the  Examiner  some  time,  I 
think,  in  1816. 

When  we  both  had  come  to  London  —  Keats  to  enter  as 
a  student  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  —  he  was  not  long  in 
discovefinz  my  abode,  which  was  with  a  brother-in-law  in 
Clerkenweil;  and  at  that  time  being  house-keeper,  and 
solitary,  he  would  come  and  renew  his  loved  gossip ;  till, 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Urn  Burial "  says,  "  we  were  actios 
our  antipodes  —  the  huntsmen  were  up  in  America,  and 
they  already  were  past  their  first  sleep  m  Persia."  At  the 
close  of  a  letter  which  preceded  my  appointing  him  to 
come  and  lighten  my  darkness  in  Clerkenweil,  is  his  first 
address  upon  coming  to  London.  He  says :  *'  Although 
the  Borough  is  a  beastly  place  in  dirt,  turnings,  and  wind- 
ings, yet  No.  8  Dean  Street,  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  and  if 
you  would  run  the  ^uantlet  over  London  Bridge,  take  the 
first  turning  to  the  right,  and,  moreover,  knock  at  my  door, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  a  meeting,  vou  would  do  me  a 
charity,  which,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  is  the  father  of  all  the 
virtues.  At  all  events,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  :  I  say, 
at  all  events,  not  excepting  the  gout  in  your  fingers." 
This  letter,  having  no  date  but  the  week's  day,  and  no 
postmark,  preceded  our  first  symposium ;  and  a  memorable 
night  it  was  in  my  life's  career. 

A  beautiful  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  Chapman's  trans- 
lation  of  Homer  had  been  lent  me.  It  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Alsager,  the  gentleman  who  for  years  had  contrib- 
uted no  small  share  ox  celebrity  to  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Times  newspaper  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  money  market  department  of  that  journal. 
Upon  my  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Alsager  he  lived  oppo- 
site to  Horsemonger  Lane  Prison,  and  upon  Mr.  I^igh 
Hunt's  being  sentenced  for  the  libel,  his  first  day's  dinner 
was  sent  over  by  Mr.  Alsager. 

Well,  then,  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  Homer  of 
Chapman,  and  to  work  we  went,  turning  to  some  of  the 
*'  famousest "  passages,  as  we  had  scrappily  known  them 
in  Pope's  version.  There  was,  for  Instance,  that  perfect 
scene  of  the  conversation  on  Troy  wall  of  the  old  Senators 
with  Helen,  who  is  pointing  out  to  them  the  several  Greek 
Captains ;  with  the  Senator  Antenor's  vivid  portrait  of  an 
orator  in  Ulysses,  beginning  at  the  237th  line  of  the  third 
book:  — 

But  when  the  prudent  Ithacus  did  to  his  counsels  rise, 
He  stood  a  little  still,  and  fixed  upon  the  earth  his  eyes. 
His  sceptre  moving  neither  way,  but  held  it  furmally, 
Like  one  that  vainly  doth  afiect.    Of  wrnthful  quality. 
And  frantic  (rashly  judging),  yon  would  have  said  he  was ; 
But  when  out  of  his  ample  breast  he  f^ave  his  great  voice  pass, 
And  words  that  flew  about  our  ears  like  drifts  of  winter's  snow. 
None  thenceforth  might  contend  with  him,  though  naught  ad- 
mired for  show. 
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The  shield  and  helmet  of  Diomed,  with  the  accompa- 
njing  simile,  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book ;  and  the 
prodigious  description  of  Neptune's  passage  to  the  Achive 
ships,  in  the  thirteenth  book  :  — 

The  woods  and  all  the  great  hills  near  trembled  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  his  immortal-moving  feet     Three  steps  he  only  took, 
Before  he  far-off  ^E^as  reached,  but  with  the  fourth,  it  shook 
With  his  dread  entry. 

One  scene  I  could  not  fail  to  introduce  to  him  —  the 
shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  **  Odysseis ; " 
and  I  had  the  reward  of  one  of  his  delighted  stares,  upon 
reading  the  following  lines :  — 

Then  forth  he  came,  his  both  knees  falt'ring,  both 
His  strong  hands  hanging  down,  and  all  with  froth 
His  cheeks  and  nostrils  flowing,  voice  and  breath 
Spent  to  all  use,  and  down  he  sank  to  death. 
The  sen  had  soaked  his  heart  through  ;  all  his  veins 
His  toils  had  racked  t'  a  laboring  woman*s  pains. 
'Dead- weary  was  be. 

On  an  after  occasion  I  showed  him  the  couplet,  in  Pope's 
translation,  upon  the  same  passage  :  — 

From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran, 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man,  [Ml] 

Chapman  supplied  us  with  many  an  after-treat;  but  it 
was  in  the  teeming  wonderment  of  this  his  first  introduc- 
tion, that,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast'  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  upon  my  table  a  letter  with  no  other  enclos- 
ure than  his  famous  sonnet,  *^  On  First  Looking^into  Chap- 
man's Homer."  We  had  parted,  as  I  have  already  said,  at 
day-spring,  yet  he  contrived  that  I  should  receive  the  poem 
from  a  distance  of,  may  be,  two  miles,  by  ten  o'clock.  In 
the  published  copy  of  this  sonnet  he  made  an  alteration  in 
the  seventh  line :  — 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene. 

The  original  which  he  sent  me  had  the  phrase  — 

Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  could  mean  ; 

which  he  said  was  bald,  and  too  simply  wondering.  No 
one  could  more  earnestly  chastise  his  thoughts  than  Keats. 
His  favorite  amons  Chapman's  "  Hymns  of  Homer"  was 
the  one  to  Pan,  which  he  himself  rivalled  in  the  **  £ndy- 
mion : "  — 


0  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang,  etc. 

It  appears  early  in  the  first  book  of  the  poem,  the  first 
line  in  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  become  a 
motto  to  Exhibition  catalogues  of  i  ine  Art :  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  of  quiet  for  us,  und  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  etc 

The  **  Hymn  to  Pan,"  alone  should  have  rescued  this 
young  and  vigorous  poem  —  this  youngest  epic  —  from  the 
savage  injustice  with  which  it  was  assailed. 

In  one  of  our  conversations,  about  this  period,  I  alluded 
to  his  position  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  coasting  and  rec- 
onnoitring, as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
progress  ne  was  making  in  his  profession;  which  I  had 
taken  for  granted  had  been  his  own  selection,  and  not  one 
chosen  for  him.  The  total  absorption,  therefore,  of  every 
other  mood  of  his  mind  than  that  of  imaginative  composi- 
tion, which  had  now  evidently  encompassed  him,  induced 
me,  from  a  kind  motive,  to  inquire  what  was  his  bias  of  ac- 
tion for  the  future;  and  with  that  transparent  candor 
which  formed  the  mainspring  of  his  rule  of  conduct,  he  at 
once  made  no  secret  of  his  inability  to  sympathize  with  the 
science  of  anatomy,  as  a  main  pursuit  in  life ;  for  one  of  the 
expressions  that  he  used,  in  describing  his  unfitness  for  its 
mastery,  was  perfectly  characteristic.  He  said,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  argument,  "  The  other  day,  for  instance,  during 
the  lecture,  there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the  room,  and  with 
it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the  ray ;  and  1 


was  off  with  them  to  Oberon  and  fairyland."  And  yet, 
with  all  his  self-styled  unfitness  for  the  pursuit,  I  was  af- 
terwards informed  that  at  his  subsequent  examination  he 
displayed  an  amount  of  acquirement  which  surprised  his 
fellow-students,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  association 
with  him  than  that  of  a  cheerful,  crotchety  rhymester.  He 
once  talked  with  me,  upon  my  complaining  of  stomachic 
derangement,  with  a  remarkable  decision  of  opinion,  de- 
scribing the  functions  and  actions  of  the  organ  with  the 
clearness  and,  as  I  presume,  technical  precision  of  an  adult 
practitioner ;  casually  illustrating  the  comment,  in  his  char- 
acteristic way,  with  poetical  imagery :  the  stomach,  he  said, 
being  like  a  brood  of  callow  nestlings  (opening  his  capa- 
cious mouth)  yearning  and  gaping  for  sustenance;  and, 
indeed,  he  merely  exemplified  what  should  be,  if  possible, 
the  "  stock  in  trade  "  of  every  poet,  namely,  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known,  *'  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth." 

It  was  about  this  period  that,  going  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  then  occupied  a  pretty  little  cottaee  in 
the  Vale  of  Health,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  I  took  with  me 
two  or  three  of  the  poems  I  had  received  from  Keats.  I 
could  not  but  anticipate  that  Hunt  would  speak  encourag- 
ingly, and  indeed  approvingly,  of  the  compositions  —  writ- 
ten, too,  by  a  youth  under  age ;  but  my  partial  spirit  was 
not  prepared  for  the  unhesitating  and  prompt  admiration 
which  broke  forth  before  he  had  read  twenty  lines  of  the 
first  poem.  Horace  Smith  happened  to  be  there  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  was  not  less  demonstrative  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  their  merits.  The  piece  which  he  read  ont  was 
the  sonnet,  **  How  many  Bards  gild  the  Lapses  of  Time ! " 
marking  with  particular  emphasis  and  approval  the  last 
six  lines :  — 

So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening  store, 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  whispering  of  the  leaves, 
The  voice  of  waters,  the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  soand,  and  thousand  others  more, 
That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves, 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 

Smith  repeated  with  applause  the  line  in  italics,  saying, 
"  What  a  well-condensed  expression  for  a  youth  so  yonng !  * 
After  making  numerous  and  eager  inquiries  about  him, 
personally,  and  with  reference  to  any  peculiarities  of  mind 
and  manner,  the  visit  ended  in  my  being  requested  to 
bring  him  over  to  the  Vale  of  Health. 

That  was  a  "red-letter  day  "in  the  voun^f  poet's  life, 
and  one  which  will  never  fade-with  me  while  memory  lasts. 

The  character  and  expression  of  Keats's  features  would 
arrest  even  the  casual  passenger  in  the  street ;  and  now 
they  were  wrought  to  a  tone  of  animation  that  I  could  not 
but  watch  with  interest,  knowing  what  was  in  store  for 
him  from  the  bland  encouragement,  and  Spartan  deference 
in  attention,  with  fascinating  conversational  eloquence, 
that  he  was  to  encounter  and  receive.  As  we  approached 
the  Heath,  there  was  the  rising  and  accelerated  step,  widi 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  all  talk.  The  interview,  which 
stretched  into  three  *'  morning  calls,"  was  the  prelude  to 
many  after- scenes  and  saunterings  about  Caen  Wood  and 
its  neighborhood  ;  for  Keats  was  suddenly  made  a  fiuiiilitf 
of  the  household,  and  was  always  welcomed. 

It  was  in  the  library  at  Hunt's  cottage,  where  an  extem- 
porary bed  had  been  made  up  for  him  on  the  sofa,  that  be 
composed  the  frame-work  and  many  lines  of  the  poem  on 
"  Sleep  and  Poetry  "  —  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  being  an 
inventory  of  the  art  garniture  of  the  room,  commencing:^ 

It  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
Of  Pleasure's  temple. 

In  this  composition  is  the  lovely  and  fiivorite  little  chit- 
ter  of  images  upon  the  fleeting  transit  of  life  —  a  pathetic 
anticipation  of  his  own  brief  career :  — 

Stop  and  consider !    Life  is  but  a  day ; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstioaa  steq> 
Of  Montmorenci.    Wb^  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
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Life  18  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  an  blown ; 
The  reading  of  an  evei^changins;  tale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden  a  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tambling  in  the  summer  air ; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  .or  care. 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

Very  shortly  after  his  installation  at  the  cottage,  and  on 
the  day  after  one  of  our  visits,  he  gave,  in  Uie  following 
sonnet,  a  characteristic  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  been  received :  — 

Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there 

Among  the  bushes  half  leafless  and  dry ; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky, 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fare ; 
Yet  I  feel  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily. 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  burn  on  high. 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair : 
For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 
Of  fair-haired  Milton's  eloquent  distress. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid'  drowned  ; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress. 

And  faithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crowned. 

The  glowing  sonnet  upon  being  compelled  to  "  Leave 
Friends  at  an  Early  Hour  "  — 

Give  me  a  golden  pen  and  let  me  lean,  etc.,  — 

followed  shortly  after  the  former.  Bat  the  occasion  that 
recurs  with  the  liveliest  interest  was  one  evening  when  — 
some  observations  having  been  made  upon  the  character, 
habits,  and  pleasant  associations  with  that  reverend  deni- 
Mn  of  the  hearth,  the  cheerful  little  grasshopper  of  the 
fireside  —  Hunt  proposed  to  Reats  the  challenge  of  writing 
then,  there,  and  to  time,  a  sonnet  *«  On  the  Grasshopper 
*nd  Cricket."  No  one  was  present  but  myself,  and  they 
accordingly  set  to.  I,  apart,  with  a  book  at  the  end  of  the 
sofa,  could  not  avoid  furtive  glances  every  now  and  then 
at  the  emulants.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  trial  lasted. 
1  was  not  proposed  umpire  ;  and  had  no  stop-watch  for 
the  occasion.  The  time,  however,  was  short  for  such  a 
performance,  and  Keats  won  as  to  time.  But  the  event  of 
the  after  scrutiny  was  one  of  many  such  occurrences 
which  have  riveted  the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  my 
affectionate  regard  and  admiration  for  unaffected  gener- 
osity and  perfectly  unpretentious  encouragement.  His 
sincere  look  of  pleasure  at  the  first  line  — 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

"Such  a  prosperous  opening  I"  he  said;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  tenth  and  elevenUi  lines  :  — 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  thefrott 
Has  wrought  a  silence  — 

**  ^  1  that's  perfect  1  Bravo,  Keats  I "  And  then  he  went 
on  in  a  dilatation  upon  the  dumbness  of  Nature  during  the 
season's  suspension  and  torpidity.  With  all  the  kincland 
gratifying  things  that  were  said  to  him,  Keats  protested  to 
me,  as  we  were  afterwards  walking  home,  that  he  pre- 
ferred Hunt's  treatment  of  the  subject  to  his  own.  As 
nei;»hbor  Dogberry  would  have  rejoined  :  «« 'Fore  God, 
they  are  both  in  a  tale  1 "  It  has  occurred  to  me,  upon  so 
remarkable  an  occasion  as  the  one  here  recorded,  that  a 
reunion  of  the  two  sonnets  will  be  gladly  hailed  by  the 
reader.  ^ 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead : 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead  ; 

That  is  the  Grasshopper's,  —  he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 


Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  thrills 
The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 
December  SO,  1816.  *     Johk  Keats. 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  laz^  noon, 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summonmg  brass ; 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 

Oh  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both  though  small  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 

To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song,  — 
In  doors  and  out,  Summer  and  Winter,  Mirth  1 
December  30, 1816.  Lbioh  Hunt. 

Keats  had  left  the  neiahborhood  of  the  Borough,  and 
was  now  living  with  his  brothers  in  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  over  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern,  and  opposite  to  one 
of  the  City  Companies'  halls  —  the  Ironmongers',  if  I  mis- 
take not.  I  have  the  associating  reminiscence  of  many 
happy  hours  spent  in  this  abode.  Here  was  determined 
upon,  in  great  part  written,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world, 
the  first  little  but  vigorous  offspring  of  his  brain :  — 

POEMS 

By 

John  Keats. 

*'  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  1 " 

Fate  of  the  Butterflif.  —  Spenser. 

London : 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Oilier, 

S,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

1817. 

And  here,  on  the  evening  when  the  last  proof-sheet  was 
brought  from  the  printer,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  infor- 
mation that  if  a  **  dedication  to  the  book  was  intended  it 
must  be  sent  forthwith."  Whereupon  he  withdrew  to  a 
side  table,  and  in  the  buzz  of  a  mixed  conversation  (for 
there  were  several  friends  in  the  room)  he  comoosed  and 
brought  to  Charles  Oilier,  the  publisher,  the  DedicaUon 
Sonnet  to  Leigh  Hunt.  If  the  original  manuscript  of  that 
poem  —  a  legitimate  sonnet,  with  every  restriction  of  rhyme 
and  metre  —  could  now  be  produced,  and  the  time  recorded 
in  which  it  was  written,  it  would  be  pronounced  an  ex- 
traordinary performance :  added  to  which  the  non-altera- 
tion of  a  single  word  in  the  poem  (a  circumstance  that 
was  noted  at  the  time)  claims  for  it  a  merit  with  a  very 
rare  parallel.  The  remark  may  be  here  subjoined  that, 
had  tne  composition  been  previously  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  mere  writing  it  out  would  nave  occupied  four- 
teen minutes  ;  and  lasUy,  when  I  refer  to  the  time  occu- 
pied in  composiiig  the  sonnet  on  *'  The  Grasshopper  and 
the  Cricket,^'  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  the  one 
in  question  to  have  been  extempore. 

"  The  poem  which  commences  the  volume,"  says  Lord 
Houghton  in  his  first  memoir  of  the  poet,  **  was  suggested 
to  Keats  by  a  delightful  summer's  day,  as  he  stood  beside 
the  gate  that  leads  from  the  battery  on  Hampstead  Heath 
into  a  field  by  Caen  Wood ;  "  and  the  following  lovely  pas- 
sage he  himself  told  me  was  the  recollection  of  our  hav- 
ing freauently  loitered  over  the  rail  of  a  foot-bridge  that 
spanned  (probably  still  spans,  notwithstanding  the  intrusive 
and  shouldering  railroaa)  a  little  brook  in  the  last  field 
upon  entering  Edmonton  :  — 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushv  banks, 
And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings  ; 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove  s  cooings.  ] 
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How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend  1 

Not  the  minuteiit  whimper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'crhan^in^  sallows ;  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequered  shadows  pass.    . 

Why«  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  lieds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  snow  their  little  heads, 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams , 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Tempered  with  coolness,     how  they  wrestle 

With  their  oirn  deiitjht,  and  ever  nesUe 

Their  silrtr  beiltes  on  thepebUy  sand! 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  th»  hand. 

That  very  instattt  not  one  will  remain  ;f 

But  turn  your  eye  and  they  are  there  again. 

He  himself  thought  the  pictare  correct,  and  acknowledged 
to  a  parUality  for  it. 

Another  example  of  his  promptly  suggestive  imagination, 
and  uncommon  facility  in  giving  it  utterance,  occurred  one 
day  upon  returning  home  and  finding  me  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  with  a  volume  of  Chaucer  open  at  the  '*  Flower  and 
the  Leaf."  After  expressing  to  me  his  admiration  of  the 
poem,  which  be  bad  been  reading;,  he  gave  me  the  fine  tes- 
timony of  that  opinion  in  pointing  to  the  sonnet  he  had 
written  at  the  close  of  it,  which  was  an  extempore  effuMon 
and  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word.  It  lies  before 
me  now,  signed  "J.  K.,  Feb.,  1817."  If  my  memory  do 
not  betray  me,  this  charming  out- door  fancy- scene  was 
Keats's  first  introduction  to  Chaucer.  The  *'  Troilus  and 
Cresseide"  was  certainly  an  afier-acquaintance  with  him  ; 
and  clearly  do  I  recall  his  approbation  of  the  favorite  pas- 
sages that  bad  been  marked  in  my  own  copy.  Upon  being 
requested,  he  retraced  the  poem,  and  with  his  pen  con- 
firmed and  denoted  those  which  were  congenial  with  his 
own  feeling  and  judgment  These  two  circumstances,  as- 
sociated with  the  literary  career  of  this  cherished  object  of 
his  friends'  esteem  and  love,  have  stamped  a  priceless  value 
upon  that  friend's  miniature  18mo  copy  of  Chaucer. 

The  first  volume  of  Keats's  minor  muse  was  launched 
amid  the  cheers  and  fund  anticipations  of  all  his  circle. 
Every  one  of  us  ex[)ected  (and  not  unreasonably)  that  it 
would  create  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world ;  for  such  a 
first  production  (and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from  a 
minor)  has  rarely  occurred.  The  three  Epistles  and  the 
seventeen  Sonnets  (that  '*  Upon  first  looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer"  one  of  them)  would  have  ensured  a  rousing 
welcome  from  our  modern-day  reviewers.  Alas  I  the  book 
might  have  emerged  in  Timbuctoo  with  far  stronger  chance 
of  fame  and  approbation.  It  never  passed  to  a  second 
edition ;  the  first  was  but  a  small  one,  and  that  was  never 
sold  off.  The  whole  community,  as  if  by  compact,  seemed 
determined  to  know  nothing  about  it  The  word  had  been 
passed  that  its  author  was  a  Radical ;  and  in  those  days  of 
^'^Bible-Crown-and*  Constitution  "  supremacy,  he  might  have 
had  better  chance  of  success  had  he  been  an  Anti- Jacobin. 
Keats  had  not  made  the  slightest  demonstration  of  politi- 
cal opinion;  but  with  a  conscious  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
kindly  encouragement,  he  had  dedicated  nis  book  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Examiner ,  a  Radical  and  a  dubbed 

E artisan  of  the  fir^t  Napoleon ;  because,  when  alluding  to 
im,  Hunt  did  not  always  subjoin  the  fashionable  cogno- 
men of  '*  Corsican  Monster."  Such  an  association  was 
motive  enough  with  the  dictators  of  that  day  to  thwart  the 
endeavors  of  a  young  aspirant  who  should  presume  to  as- 
sert for  himself  an  unrestricted  course  of  opinion.  Verily, 
'*  the  former  times  were  not  better  than  these."  Men  may 
now  utter  a  word  in  favor  of  **  civil  liberty  "  without  being 
chalked  on  the  back  and  hounded  out. 

Poor  Keats !  be  little  snticipated,  and  as  little  merited, 
the  cowardly  treatment  that  was  in  store  for  him  upon  the 
publishing  of  his  second  composition  —  the  *'Kndymioo." 
It  was  in  the  interval  of  the  two  productions  that  he  had 
moved  from  the  Poultry,  and  had  taken  a  lodging  in  Well 
Walk,  Hampstead  —  in  the  first  or  second  house  on  the 
right  hand,  going  up  to  the  Heath.  I  have  an  impression 
that  he  had  been  some  weeks  absent  at  the  seaside  before 
settling  in  this  district;  for  the  **Endymion"  had  been 


begun,  and  he  had  made  considerable  advances  in  his 
plan.  He  came  to  me  one  Sunday,  and  we  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  walking  in  the  neighborhood.  Hb 
constant  and  enviable  friend,  Severn,  I  remember,  was 
present  upon  the  occasion,  by  a  little  circumstance  of  our 
exchanging  looks  upon  Keats  reading  to  us  portions  of  his 
new  poem  with  which  he  himself  had  been  pleased ;  and 
never  will  his  expression  of  face  depart  from  me ;  if  I  were 
a  Reynolds  or  a  Gainsborough  I  could  now  stamp  it  for- 
ever. One  of  his  selections  was  the  now  celebrat^ 
"  Hymn  to  Pan  "  in  the  first  book :  — 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palaoe-roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  roois ; 

which  alone  ought  to  have  preserved  the  poem  from  un- 
kindness;  and  which  would  have  received,  an  awarding 
smile  from  the  '*  deep-browed "  himself.  And  the  other 
selections  were  the  descriptions  in  the  second  book  of  the 
*' bower  of  Adonis,"  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
silver  car  of  Venus,  air-borne :  — 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mom, 
Spun  ofi'a  drizzling  dew. 

Keats  was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Severn 
to  his  schoolfellow  Edward  Holmes,  who  also  had  heen 
one  of  the  child-scholars  at  Enfield;  for  he  came  there  in 
the  frock-dress. 

Holmes  ought  to  have  been  an  educated  musician  from 
his  first  childhood,  for  the  passion  was  in  him.  I  used  to 
amuse  myself  with  the  piano  forte  after  supper,  when  all 
had  gone  to  bed.  Upon  some  sudden  occasion,  leavingr 
the  parlor,  I  heard  a  scuflUe  on  the  stairs,  and  discovered 
that  my  young  gentleman  had  led  bis  bed  to  hear  the 
music.  At  other  times,  during  the  day,  in  the  intervals  of 
school-hours,  he  would  stand  under  the  window,  listening. 
At  length  he  entrusted  to  me  his  heart's  secret,  that  he 
should  like  to  learn  music;  when  I  taught  him  his  tonic 
alphabet,  and  he  soon  knew  and  could  do  as  much  as  his 
tutor.  Upon  leaving  school,  be  was  apprenticed  to  the 
elder  Scefey,  the  bookseller ;  but,  disliking  his  occupation, 
he  led  it,  I  think,  before  he  was  of  age.  He  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  old  master,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Novello,  who  had  made  himself  a  friend  to  me;  and 
who  not  merely  with  rare  profusion  of  bounty  gave 
Holmes  instruction,  but  received  him  int6  his  house  and 
made  him  one  of  his  family.  With  them  he  resided  some 
vears.  I  was  also  the  fortunate  means  of  recommending 
him  to  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  Atlas  newspaper ;  and  to 
that  journal,  during  a  long  period,  be  contributed  a  series 
of  essays  and  critiques  upon  the  science  and  practice  of 
music,  which  raised  the  journal  into  a  reference  and  an 
authority  in  the  art.  He  wrote  fur  the  proprietors  of  the 
Atlas  an  elegant  little  book  of  dilettante  criticism,  *'  A 
Ramble  among  the  Musicians  in  Germany."  And  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  career  he  contributed  to  the  Musical 
Times  a  whole  feries  of  masterly  essays  and  analyses  upon 
the  masses  of  Haydn,  Mo?:art,  and  Beethoven.  His  o^n 
favorite  production  was  a  **  Life  of  Mozart,"  in  which  he 
performed  hiii  task  with  considerable  skill  and  equal  mod- 
esty, contriving  bv  means  of  the  great  musician's  own 
letters  to  convert  the  work  into  an  autobiography. 

I  have  said  that  Holmes  used  to  listen  on  the  stairs. 
In  after  years,  when  Keats  was  reading  to  me  the  manu- 
script of  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  ujjon  the  repeating  of 
the  passage  when  Porphyro  is  listCLing  to  the  midnight 
music  in  the  hall  below,  — 

The  boisterous  midnight  festive  clarion, 

The  kettle-drum  and  tar-heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  enrs,  thou}»h  but  in  dving  tone : 

The  hall  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone,  — 

*<  That  line,"  said  he,  **  came  into  my  bead  when  I  remem- 
bered how  I  used  to  listen  in  bed  to  your  music  at  school.*' 
How  enchanting  would  be  a  record  of  the  germs  and  first 
causes  of  all  the  greatest  artists'  conceptions  I  The  elder 
Brunei's  first  hint  for  his  ** shield"  in  constructing  the 
tunnel  under  the  Thames  was  taken  from  watching  the 
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labor  of  a  sea-insect,  which,  havinj^  a  projecting  hood, 
could  bore  into  the  ship's  timber  unmolested  by  the  waves. 
It  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  Keats  gave  a  sig- 
nal example  of  hid  courage  and  stamina,  in  the  recorded 


lie 

pas- 


instance  of  his  pugilistic  contest  with  a  butchcr-b3y. 
told  me,  and  in  htn  characteristic  manner,  of  their  *' 
■age  of  arm"!."  The  brute,  he  said,  was  tormenting  a 
kitten,  anrl  he  interfered;  when  a  threat  offered  was 
enoush  for  hid  mettle,  and  they  '*  set  to/'  lie  thought  he 
should  be  beaten,  for  the  fellow  was  the  tiller  and  stron:;er; 
but  like  an  authentic  pugilist,  my  young  poet  found  that  he 
had  planted  a  blow  whii'h  **told"  upon  his  antagonist; 
in  every  succeeding  rouml,  therefore  (for  they  fought 
nearly  an  hour),  he  never  failed  of  returning  to  the  weik 
point,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  hulk  being  led  home. 
In  my  knowledge  of  fellow-beingit,  I  never  knew  one 
who  83  thoroughly  combined  the  sweetness  with  the  power 
of  gentleness,  and  the  irresistible  sway  of  anger,  as  Keats. 
Hia  indignation  wouM  have  made  the  boldest  grave ;  and 
they  who  had  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  injustice 
and  meanness  of  soul  would  not  forget  the  expression  of 
his  features — **tho  form  of  his  visage  was  chiinjzed." 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  s^me  local  tyranny  was  bein? 
discussed,  he  amused  the  party  by  shouting,  "  Why  is 
there  not  a  human  dusthole  into  which  to  tumble  such 
fellows  ?  " 

Keats  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  although  he  was  not. 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  teroi,  a  humorist,  still  less  a  firc- 
ist.  His  comio  fancy  lurked  in  the  outermost  and  most 
anlooketl-for  images  of  association ;  which,  indeed,  may  be 
■aid  to  for.n  the  components  of  humor:  nevertheless,  they 
did  not  ex:enii  b;iyond  the  qnainl  in  fulfilment  and  success. 
But  his  perception  of  humor  with  the  power  of  transmit 
ting  it  by  imitation,  was  both  vivid  and  irn-sistibly  amus- 
ing, lie  once  described  to  me  his  hiving  gone  to  fee  a 
bear-baiting,  the  animal  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Tom  Oliver. 
7he  performance  not  having  begun,  Ke.its  was  near  to, 
And  watched  a  yuung  aspirant,  who  had  brought  a  youno^er 
under  his  wing  to  witness  the  solemnity,  and  whom  lie 
oppressively  p.uronized.  instructing  him  in  the  names  and 
qualities  of  all  the  magnates  present.  Now  and  then,  in 
nis  zeal  to  manliest  and  impart  his  knowleds:^,  he  would 
forget  himself*,  and  stray  beyond  the  prescribed  bounds 
into  the  ring,  to  the  lashing  resentment  of  his  comptroller. 
Blr.  William  Sj.imes,  who,  after  some  hints  of  a  pr.urticiil 
nature  to  **  keep  back,*'  began  laying  about  him  with  in- 
discriminate and  unmitigable  vivacity,  the  Peripatetic 
•ignifying  to  his  pupil,  ^*  My  eyes  1  Bill  Soames  giv'  me 
eich  a  lickerl"  evidently  grateful,  and  considering  him- 
■elf  complimented  upon  lieing  included  in  the  general 
dispensation.  Kcats*s  en'^crtainment  with  and  appri'c.ia- 
lion  of  this  minor  scene  of  low  life  has  often  recurred  to 
me.  But  his  concurrent  personification  of  the  baitin79 
^ith  bis  position — \\U  legs  and  arms  bent  and  shortened 
till  he  loiked  like  Bruin  on  his  hind  legs,  dabbing  his 
lore  paws  hither  and  thither,  af  the  dois  snapped  at  him, 
and  now  and  tlien  acting  the  gasp  of  one  that  had  been 
■nddeoly  caught  an  1  hugged  —  his  own  capacious  mouth 
adding  force  to  the  per^onUion,  was  a  rem.irkable  and 
as  memorable  a  display.  I  am  never  reniinded  of  this 
amusing  relation  bit  it  is  associated  with  that  forcible 
iricture  in  Shakespeare,  in  "  Henry  VI. :  "  — 

...  As  a  Iwar  encompassed  round  with  dogs 
Who  hrtviu;r  ////ic/urr/  a  few  and  mndf.  them  cry. 
The  rust  stand  all  aluuf'and  bark  at  him. 

Keats  a1:40  attended  a  prize  fight  between  the  two  most 
skilful  *'  light  weights  "  of  the  day,  Randal  ami  Turner ; 
aad  to  describing  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  of  the  one, 
while  the  oilier  was  falling,  he  tapped  his  fingers  on  the 
window  pane. 

I  make  no  apo^o^y  for  recording  these  events  in  his 
life  ;  they  are  chtracteri sties  of  the  natural  man,  and  prove, 
moreover,  that  th A  pirt.tking  in  suuh  exhibiti)ns  did  not 
for  one  moment  b!unt  the  gentler  emotions  of  his  heart. 
or  vulgarixtf  U'l"  inborn  love  of  all  that  was  beauriful  and 
true.     He  would  never  have  been  a  **  slang  gent,"  because 


he  had  other  anil  better  accomplishments  to  make  him 
conspicuous.  His  own  line  was  the  axiom  of  his  moral 
existence,  his  civil  creed :  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever ; "  and  1  can  fant-y  no  coarser  association  able  to 
win  him  from  his  faith.  Had  he  been  lK>rn  in  si^ualor  he 
would  have  emerged  a  gentleman.  Keats  was  not  an 
easily  swayable  man;  indiffering  with  those  he  loved, 
his  firmness  kept  e(|ual  pace  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
persuasion,  but  with  the  rough  and  the  unlovable  he  kept 
no  terms  —  within  the  conventional  precincts,  of  course,  of 
social  order. 

From  Well  Walk  he  moved  to  another  quarter  of  the 
Heath,  Wentworth  Place,  I  think,  the  name.  Here  he 
became  a  sharing  inmate  with  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  a 
retired  Russia  merchant  upon  an  independence  and  liter- 
ary leisure.  With  this  introduction  their  ac(iuaintance 
commenced,  and  Keats  never  had  a  more  zealous,  a  firmer, 
or  more  practical  friend  and  adviser  than  Armitage  Brown, 
Mr.  Brown  brought  out  a  work  entitled  **  Miakespeare's 
Autobiographical  Poems.  Being  his  Sonnets  clearly  de- 
veloped; with  his  Character  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works."  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  has  clearly 
educed  his  theory;  but,  in  the  face  of  his  failure  upon 
the  main  point,  the  book  is  interesting  for  the  heart-whole 
zeal  and  homage  with  which  he  liiis  gone  into  his  subject. 
Brown  accompanied  Keats  in  his  tour  in  the  Hebrides,  a 
worthy  event  in  the  poet's  career,  seeing  that  it  led  to  the 
production  of  that  magnificent  sonnet  to  "  Ailsa  Rock." 
As  a  pasbing  observation,  and  to  show  how  the  minutest 
circumstance  did  not  escape  him,  he  told  me  that  when  he 
first  came  upon  the  view  of  Lo(di  Lomond  the  sun  was 
srtting,  the  lake  was  in  shade,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  and  at 
the  farther  end  was  **  a  sla^h  acrots  it  of  deep  orange." 
The  description  of  the  traceried  window  in  the  *■  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  "  gives  proof  of  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  for 
co'or. 

It  was  during  bis  abode  in  Wentworth  Place,  that  unsur- 
passedly  savage  attacks  upon  the  *'  Emlymion"  appeared 
in  some  of  the  principil  reviews  —  savage  attacks,  and  ;)«»^ 
soualhj  abusive ;  and  which  would  damage  the  sale  of  any 
magazine  in  the  present  d^y. 

The  style  of  the  articles  directed  against  tins  writers 
whom  the  party  had  ni«knamed  the  "  Cockney  School  "  of 
poetry,  may  be  conceived  from  its  producing  the.  following 
speech  I  heard  from  Hazlitt :  **To  pay  those  fellows  i/i  Mtft'r 
otcn  coin  the  way  would  be  to  begin  with  Walter  S  :ott,  and 
hace  at  hU  clump  foot**  **  Verily  the  former  times  were  not 
bettiT  than  these." 

To  s.iy  that  these  disgusting  misrepresentations  did  not 
efl'ect  the  consciousness  and  self-respect  of  Keats  would  be 
to  underrate  the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature.  He  did  feel 
and  resent  the  insult,  but  far  more  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  he  hail  received  ;  and  he  told  me  so.  They  no 
doubt  had  injured  him  in  the  most  wanton  manner;  but  If 
they,  or  my  Lord  Byron,  ever  for  one  moment  supposed 
that  he  was  cru>hed  or  even  cowe«l  in  spirit  by  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  nevrr  were  they  n»ore  deluded. 
"  SiiulFed  out  by  an  article,"  indeed  I  He  had  infinitely 
more  m  ignanimity,  in  its  fullest  sense,  than  that  vtry  spoiled, 
self-willed,  and  meansouled  man  —  and  1  have  iinquebtion- 
able  authority  for  the  last  term.  To  say  nothin-/  of  per- 
sonal and  private  transactions,  Lw«l  Houghton's  observa- 
tions in  his  life  of  our  poet  will  b-,  full  authority  for  my 
estimate  of  Lml  Byron.  "Johnny  Keats"  had  indeed 
"a  little  body  with  a  miijhty  heart,"  and  he  sh  )wed  it  in 
the  best  way ;  not  by  fighting  the  "  liush-rangers  "  in  their 
own  style  — though  he  could  have  done  that  —  but  by  the 
resolve  that  he  would  produce  brain  work  which  not  one  of 
their  party  could  exceed  ;  and  he  di<l,  for  in  the  year  1820 

speared  the  *'Lamii,"  *•  Isabella."  »•  Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 


appearet 


and  the  "Hyperion"  —  that  illu-trious  fragment,  which 
Shellc/  said  *•  had  the  character  of  one  of  the  anticjuc  desert 
fragments;"  which  Leigh  II iM  calle«l  a  "gigantic  frag- 
ment, like  a  ruin  in  the  desert,  or  the  bones  of  the  Masto- 
don ;  "  and  Lord  Byron  confessed  that  "  ir  sc  ine.!  actually 
inspired  by  the  Titans  anl  as  sublime  as  iE-ichylus." 
All  this  wonderful  work  was  produced  in  scarcely  more 
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than  one  jear,  manifesting  —  with  health  —  what  his  brain 
could  achieve ;  but,  alas  I  the  insidious  disease  which  car- 
ried him  off  had  made  its  approach,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  go  to,  or  had  already  departed  for,  Italy,  attended  by  his 
constant  and  self-sacrihcing  friend  Severn.  Eeats's  mother 
died  of  consumption ;  and  he  nursed  his  younger  brother,  in 
the  same  disease,  to  the  last ;  and,  by  so  doing,  in  all  prob- 
ability hastened  his  own  summons. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  poems, 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  one  of  his  finely  appreciative  and 
cordial  critiques  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  At  that  period 
I  had  been  absent  for  some  weeks  from  London,  and  had 
not  heard  of  the  dangerous  state  of  Keats's  health ;  only 


that  he  and  Severn  were  going  to  Italy ;  it  was,  therefore, 
an  unjirepared  for  shock  which 
death  in  Rome. 


an  unprepared  for  shock  which  brought  me  the  news  of  his 


Lord  Houghton,  in  his  1848  and  first  <*  Biography  of 
Keats,"  has  related  the  anecdote  of  the  young  poet's  intro- 
duction to  Wordsworth,  with  the  latter's  appreciation  of 
the  "  Hymn  to  Pan  "  (in  the  **  Endymion  "V  which  the 
author  had  been  desired  to  repeat,  and  the  Hydal-Mount 
poet's  snow-capped  comment  upon  it,  '*  H*m  1  a  pretty 
piece  of  Paganism  I"  The  lordly  biographer,  with  his 
ffenial  and  placable  nature,  has  made*  an  amiable  apology 
for  the  apparent  coldness  of  Wordsworth's  appreciation  : 
*'  That  it  was  probably  intended  for  some  slight  rebuke  to 
his  youthful  compeer,  whom  he  saw  absorbed  in  an  order 
of  ideas  that  to  him  appeared  merely  sensuous,  and  would 
have  desired  that  the  bright  traits  of  Greek  mythology 
should  be  sobered  down  by  a  graver  faith."  Keats,  like 
Shakespeare,  and  every  other  real  poet,  put  his  whole  soul 
into  what  he  had  imagined,  portrayed,  or  embodied ;  and 
hence  he  appeared  the  true  young  Greek.  The  wonder  is 
that  Wordsworth  should  have  forgotten  the  quotation  that 
might  have  been  made  from  one  of  his  own  deservedly 
iUustrious  sonnets :  — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us. 

Groat  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn. 

From  Keats's  description  of  his  mentor's  manner,  as  well 
as  behavior  that  evening,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  usual  ebullitions  of  egoism,  not  to  say  of  the  uneasi- 
ness known  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  great 
moral  philosopher  discourse  upon  his  own  productions,  and 
descant  upon  those  of  a  contemporary.  During  that  same 
interview,  some  one  having  observed  that  the  next  Waver- 
ley  novel  was  to  be  "  Rob  Roy,"  Wordsworth  took  down 
his  volume  of  Ballads,  and  read  to  the  company  '^  Rob  Roy's 
Grave ;  "  then,  returning  it  to  the  shelf,  observed,  **  I  do 
not  know  what  more  Mr.  Scott  can  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject."  Leigh  Hunt,  upon  his  first  interview  with  Words- 
worth, described  his  having  lectured  very  finely  upon  his 
own  wridngs,  repeating  the  entire  noble  sonnet,  **  Great 
men  have  been  among  us  "  —  *'  in  a  grand  and  earnest 
tone  : "  that  rogue,  Christopher  North,  added,  **  Catch  him 
repeating  any  other  than  his  own."  Upon  another  and 
similar  occasion,  one  of  the  party  had  quoted  that  celebrated 
passage  from  the  play  of  Henry  V.,  '*  So  work  the  honey- 
bees; "  and  each  proceeded  to  pick  out  his  *^  pet  plum" 
from  that  perfect  piece  of  natural  history ;  when  Words- 
worth objected  to  the  line,  '*  The  singing  masons  building 
roofs  of  gold,"  because,  he  said,  of  the  unpleasant  repetition 
of  **  ing  "  in  it  I  Why,  where  were  his  poetical  ears  and 
judgment?  But  more  than  once  it  has  been  said  that 
Wordsworth  had  not  a  genuine  love  of  Shakespeare :  that, 
when  ho  could,  he  always  accompanied  a  '*  pro  "  with  his 
**con."  and,  Atticus-like,  would  *Must  hint  a  fault  and  hes- 
itate dislike."  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  in  his  delightful 
volume  of  '*  Yesterdays  with  Authors,"  has  an  amiable 
record  of  his  interview  with  Wordsworth ;  yet  he  has  the 
following  casual  remark :  "  I  thought  he  did  not  praise  easily 
those  whose  names  are  indissolubly  connected  with  his  own 
in  the  history  of  literature.    It  was  languid  praise,  at  least, 


and  I  observed  he  hesitated  for  mild  terms  which  he  could 
apply  to  names  almost  as  great  as  his  own."  Even  Crabb 
Robinson  more  than  once  mildly  hints  at  the  same  infirmity. 
"  Truly  are  we  a//  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether." 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  more  unjust  than 
the  account  which  that  ill-ordered  being,  Haydon,  the 
artist,  left  behind  him  in  his  "Diarv"  respecdng  the 
idolized  object  of  his  former  intimacy,  John  Keats.  After 
having  read  the  manuscript  specimens  that  I  had  left  with 
Leigh  Hunt  at  Haydon's  own  request,  I  introduced  their 
auUior  to  him  ;  and  for  some  time  subsequently  I  had  per- 
petual opportunities  of  seeing  them  together,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  laudations  that  Haydon  trowelled  on  the 
young  poet.  Before  I  left  London,  however,  it  had  been 
said  that  things  and  opinions  had  changed ;  and,  in  short, 
that  having  pud  a  certain  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Haydon  had 
abjured  all  acquaintance  with  Leigh  Hunt  (the  man  who 
all  but  introduced  him  to  the  public  in  the  Examiner,  and 
whom  I  have  heard  him  gaum  with  adulation) ;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  had  even  ignored  such  a  person  as  the  author 
of  SonneU  XIIL  and  XIV.,  «  To  Haydon."  I  make  no 
allusion  to  the  grounds  of  their  separation  —  having  heard 
no  word  from  either  party ;  but,  knowing  the  two  men,  and 
knowing,  I  believe,  to  the  core  the  humane  principle  of  the 
poet,  I  have  such  faith  in  his  steadfastness  of  friendship 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  left  behind  him  even 
an  unfavorable  truth ;  while  nothing  would  have  induced 
him  to  utter  a  calumny,  especially  of  one  who  had  received 

Sledges  of  his  former  affectionate  regard  and  esteem, 
[aydon's  detraction  was  the  more  odious  because  its  object 
could  not  contradict  the  charge,  and  because  it  supplied  his 
old  critical  antogonists  (if  any  remained)  with  an  authority 
for  their  charge  against  him  of  Cockney  ostentation  and 
display.  The  most  mean-spirited  and  trumpery  twaddle  in 
the  paragraph  was,  that  Keats  was  so  far  gone  in  sensual 
excitement  as  to  put  Cayenne  pepper  upon  his  tongue  when 
taking  his  claret  1  In  the  first  place,  if  the  stupid  trick 
ever  were  played,  I  have  not  the  slightest  belief  in  its 
serious  sincerity.  During  my  knowledge  of  him  Keats 
never  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret ;  and,  from  such  observa- 
tion as  could  not  escape  me,  I  am  bound  to  assert  that  his 
domestic  expenses  never  would  have  occasioned  him  a  re- 
gret or  a  self-reproof;  and,  lastly,  I  never  perceived  in  him 
even  a  tendency  to  imprudent  indulgence. 

In  recurrinz,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  the  above 
odious  act  of  ingratitude  in  Haydon,  I  cannot  but  feel  glad 
that  the  record  of  the  scandal  i  did  not  reach  me  during 
the  life  of  its  promulgator ;  as  I  might  have  given  way  to  a 
natural,  if  a  non-magnanimous,  impulse  of  reprisal. 

When  Shelley  left  England  for  Italy,  Keats  told  me  that 
he  had  received  from  nim  an  invitation  to  become  his 
guest,  and,  in  short,  to  make  one  of  his  household.  It  was 
upon  the  purest  principle  that  Keats  declined  his  noble 
proffer,  for  he  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  Shelley's 
genius  —  in  itself  an  inducement ;  he  also  knew  of  his 
deeds  of  bountv,  and,  from  their  frequent  social  intercourse, 
he  had  full  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  for  a  more 
crystalline  heart  than  Shellev's  has  rarely  throbbed  in  hu- 
man bosom.  He  was  incapaole  of  an  untruth,  or  of  deceit 
in  any  form.  Keats  said  that  in  declining  the  invitation 
his  sole  motive  was  the  consciousness,  whicn  would  be  ever 
prevalent  with  him,  of  his  being,  in  its  utter  extent,  not  a 
free  agent,  even  within  such  a  circle  as  Shelley's -- he 
himself,  nevertheless,  being  the  most  unrestricted  of  beings. 
Mr.  Trelawney,  a  familiar  of  the  family,  has  confirmed  the 
unwavering  testimony  to  Shelley's  bounty  of  nature,  where 
he  says,  "  Shelley  was  a  being  absolutely  without  selfish- 
ness."   The  poorest  cottagers  knew  and  benefited  by  his 

>  I  am  ramlod«d*apon  this  oooasion,  and  hare  Axqultita  plea«ar«  in  aptlj 
quoting  the  following  pMsage  from  th«  roemt  production  of  th«  author  of 
Fnends  in  Council^  Animals  and  their  Mastert^  p.  25 :  "  Some  girls 
were  asked  by  one  of  our  in^pvotora  of  achooli,  at  a  iohool  examination, 
whether  they  knew  what  wan  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  scandal.'  One  Uttte 
girl  stepped  Tigorously  forward,  and  throwing  her  hand  up  in  that  semaphore 
fashion  by  which  children  indicate  the  po^seMlon  of  knowledge,  attracted  Um 
notice  of  the  inspector.  Ue  desired  her  to  answer  the  question,  upon  whioh 
she  uttered  these  memorable  words :  '  Nobody  doe*  nothing,ttnd  etmfbodf 
I  goct  Oft  tettimg  of  it  every  where.  " 
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thoroughly  practical  and  unselfish  nature  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Marlowy  when  he  would  visit  them,  and,  having 
gone  through  a  course  of  medical  study  in  order  that  he 
might  assist  them  with  advice,  would  commonly  administer 
the  tonic,  which  such  systems  usually  require,  of  a  good 
hasin  of  broth  or  pea-soup.  And  I  believe  that  I  am  in- 
fringing on  no  private  domestic  delicacy  when  repeating 
that  he  has  been  known  upon  an  immediate  urgency  to  pur- 
loin —  "  Convey  the  wise  it  call "  —  a  portion  of  the  warm- 
est of  Mrs.  Shelley's  wardrobe  to  protect  some  poor  starv- 
ing sister.  One  of  the  richer  residents  of  Marlow  told  me 
that  "  they  all  considered  him  a  madman."  I  wish  he  had 
bitten  the  whole  squad. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  "  wisdom  "  of  that  madness. 

Shelley's  figure  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height^ 
slender,  and  of  delicate  construction,  which  appeared  the 
rather  from  a  lounging  or  waving  manner  in  his  gait,  as 
though  his  frame  was  compounded  barely  of  muscle  and 
tendon ;  and  that  the  power  of  walking  was  an  achieve- 
ment with  him  and  not  a  natural  habit.  Yet  I  should  sup- 
pose that  he  was  not  a  valetudinarian,  although  that  has 
oeen  said  of  him  on  account  of  his  spare  and  vegetable 
diet :  for  I  have  the  remembrance  of  his  scampering  and 
bounding  over  the  gorse-bushes  on  Hampstead  Heath  late 
one  night,  —  now  close  upon  us,  and  now  shouting  from  the 
height  like  a  wild  schoolboy.  He  was  both  an  active  and 
an  enduring  walker  —  feats  which  do  not  accompany  an 
ailing  and  feeble  constitution.  His  face  was  round,  flat, 
pale,  with  small  features ;  mouth  beautifully  shaped  ;  hair, 
bright  brown  and  wavy  ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  are 
rarely  in  the  human  or  any  other  head,  —  intensely  blue, 
with  a  gentle  and  lambent  expression,  yet  wonderfully  alert 
and  engrossing ;  nothing  appeared  to  escape  his-  knowl- 
edge. 

Whatever  peculiarity  there  might  have  been  in  Shelley's 
religious  faith,  I  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  The  practi- 
ced result  of  its  course  of  action^  I  am  sure,  had  its  source 
from  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  There  is  not  one 
clause  in  that  Divine  code  which  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellow-  mortals  did  not  confirm  and  substantiate  him  to  be 
— in  action  a  follower  of  Christ.  Yet,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived in  London  of  the  death  of  Shelley  and  Captain  Will-' 
iams  by  drowning  near  Spezzia,  an  evening  journal  of  that 
day  capped  the  intelligence  with  the  following  remark : 
^  He  will  now  know  whether  there  is  a  Hell  or  not."  I 
hope  there  is  not  one  journalist  of  the  present  day  who 
would  dare  to  utter  that  surmise  in  his  record.  So  much 
for  the  progress  of  freedom  and  the  power  of  opinion. 

At  page  100,  Vol.  I,  of  his  first  "  Life  of  Keats,"  Lord 
Houghton  has  quoted  a  literary  portrait  which  he  received 
from  a  lady  who  used  to  see  him  at  Hazlitt's  lectures  at  the 
Surrey  Institution.  The  building  was  on  the  south,  right- 
kand  side,  and  close  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  of  Hazlitt's  lectures  on  the  British  poets  and  the 
writers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  delivered  in  that  in- 
stitution during  the  years  1817  and  1818;  shortly  after 
which  the  establishment  appears  to  have  been  broken  up. 
The  lady's  remark  upon  the  character  and  expression  of 
Keats's  features  is  both  happy  and  true.  She  says, 
**Hi8  countenance  lives  in  my  mind  as  one  of  singular 
beauty  and  brightness ;  it  had  an  expression  as  if  he  had 
heen  looking  on  some  glorious  sight.**  That's  excellent. 
"  His  mouth  was  full,  and  less  intellectual  than  his  other 
features."  True  again.  But  when  our  artist  pronounces 
that  **  his  eyes  were  large  and  2>/u«,"and  that  '^  his  hair  was 
auburn"  I  am  naturally  reminded  of  the  "  Chameleon  " 
fable:  "They  were  otoict*,  ma'am  —  brown^  I  assure 
yon ! "  The  fact  is,  the  lady  was  enchanted  ~  and  I  cannot 
wonder  at  it — with  the  whclo  character  of  that  beaming 
fece ;  and  "  blue  "  and  "  auburn  "  being  the  favorite  tints 
of  the  front  divine  in  the  lords  of  the  creation,  the  poet's 
eyes  consequently  became  "blue  "  and  his  hair  **  auburn." 
Colors,  however,  vary  with  the  prejudice  or  partiality  of 
the  spectator ;  and,  moreover,  people  do  not  agree  upon 


the  most  palpable  prismatic  tint.  A  writing-master  whom 
we  had  at  Enfield  was  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  but  he  had  one  dominant  defect,  he  could  not  dibtin- 
guish  between  true  blue  and  true  green.  So  that,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  exhibiting  to  us  a  landscape  he 
had  just  completed,  I  hazarded  the  critical  question,  why 
he  painted  his  trees  so  blue  t  "  Blue  I  "  he  replied,  "  what 
do  you  call  green  ?  "  Reader,  alter  in  your  copy  of  the 
"Life  of  Keats,"  Vol.  1.,  page  108,  "eyes"  light  hazely 
'*  hair  "  lightish  brown  and  wavy. 

The  most  perfect  and  favorite  portrait  of  him  was  the 
one  —  the  first  —  by  Severn,  published  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
"  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,"  which  I  remember 
the  artist  sketching  in  a  few  minutes,  one  evening,  when 
several  of  Keats's  friends  were  at  his  apartments  in  the 
Poultry.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  "Life"  (also  by 
Severn)  is  a  most  excellent  one-Iook-and-expression  like- 
ness —  an  every-day  and  of  "  the  earth,  earthy  "  one ;  and 
the  last,  which  the  same  artist  painted,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Craig  Crook,  Ed- 
inburgh, may  be  an  equally  felicitous  rendering  of  one  look 
and  manner;  but  I  do  not  intimately  recognize  it  There 
is  another  and  a  curiously  unconscious  likeness  of  him  in 
the  charmina  Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures.  It  is  in  the 
portrait  of  Wouvermans,  by  Rembrandt.  It  is  just  so  much 
of  a  resemblance  as  to  remind  the  friends  of  the  poet,  al- 
though not  such  a  one  as  the  immortal  Dutchman  would 
have  made  had  the  poet  been  his  sitter.  It  has  a  plaintive 
and  melancholy  expression  which,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  do  not 
associate  with  Keats. 

There  is  one  of  his  attitudes  during  familiar  conversation 
which  at  times  (with  the  whole  earnest  manner  and  sweet 
expression  of  the  man)  ever  presents  itself  to  me  as  though 
I  had  seen  him  only  last  week.  How  gracious  is  the  boon 
that  the  benedictions  and  the  blessings  in  our  life-careera 
last  longer,  and  recur  with  stronger  influences,  than  the  ill- 
deeds  and  the  curses  I  The  attitude  I  speak  of  was  that 
of  cherishing  one  leg  over  the  knee  of  the  other,  smoothing 
the  instep  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  this  action  I 
mostly  associate  him  m  an  eager  parle^r  with  Leigh  Hunt 
in  his  little  Vale  of  Health  Cottage.  This  position,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  in  the  last  portrait  of  him  at  Craig  Crook ;  if 
not,  it  is  a  reminiscent  one,  painted  afler  his  death.  His 
stature  could  have  been  very  little  more  than  five  feet ;  but 
he  was,  withal,  compactly  made  and  well-proportioned ; 
and  before  the  hereditary  disorder  which  carried  him  off 
began  to  show  itself,  he  was  active,  athletic,  and  endur- 
ingly  strong  —  as  the  fight  with  the  butcher  gave  full  attes- 
tation. 

His  perfect  friend,  Joseph  Severn,  writes  of  him,  "  Here 
in  Rome,  as  I  write,  I  look  back  through  forty  years  of 
worldly  changes,  and  behold  Keats's  dear  image  again  in 
memory.  It  seems  as  if  he  should  be  living  with  me  now, 
inasmuch  as  I  never  could  understand  his  strange  and  con- 
tradictory death,  his  falling  away  so  suddenly  from  health 
and  strength.  He  had  a  fine  compactness  of  person,  which 
we  regard  as  the  promise  of  longevity,  and  no  mind  was 
ever  more  exultant  in  youthful  feeling." 

The  critical  world  —  by  which  term  I  mean  the  censori- 
ous portion  of  it,  for  many  have  no  other  idea  of  criticism 
than  that  of  censure  and  objection  —  the  critical  world 
have  so  gloated  over  the  feebler,  or,  if  thev  will,  the  defec- 
tive side  of  Keats's  genius,  and  his  friends  have  so  amply 
justified  him,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  add  no  more  to  the  cat- 
egory of  opinions  than  to  say  that  the  only  fault  in  his  po- 
etry! could  discover  was  a  redundancy  of  imagery  —  tnat 
exuberance,  by  the  way,  being  a  quality  of  the  greatest 
promise,  seeing  that  it  is  the  constant  accompaniment  of  a 
young  and  teeming  genius.  But  his  steady  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  has  rendered  the  amplest  and  truest  record  of  his 
mental  accomplishment  in  the  preface  to  his  "Foliage," 

S noted  at  page  150  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "Life  of 
Leats  ; "  and  his  biographer  has  so  zealously,  and  I  would 
say,  so  amiably,  summed  up  his  character  and  intellectoal 
qualities,  that  I  can  add  no  more  than  my  assent 

With  regard  to  KeaU's  political  opinions  I  have  little 
doubt  that  his  whole  civil  creed  was  comprised  in  the  mas- 
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ter  principle  of  **  universal  liberty  "  —  namely  :  "  Equal 
and  8tern  justice  to  all,  from  the  duke  to  the  dustman." 

There  are  constant  indications  through  the  memoirs  and 
in  the  letters  of  Keats  of  his  profound  reyerence  for  Shakes- 
peare. His  own  intensity  of  thought  and  expression  yis- 
ibly  strengthened  with  the  study  of  his  idol ;  and  he  knew 
but  little  of  him  till  he  had  himself  become  an  author.  A 
marginal  note  by  him  in  a  folio  copy  of  the  plays  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  complete  absorption  his  mind  nad  undergone 
during  the  processi  of  his  matriculation ;  and,  through  life, 
however  long  with  any  of  us,  we  are  all  in  process  of  ma- 
triculation, as  we  study  the  '*  myriad -minded's  system  of 
philosophy.  The  note  that  Ke%ts  made  was  this  :  "  The 
genius  of  Shakespeare  was  an  innate  unwer^alUy ;  where- 
ore  he  laid  the  achievements  of  human  intellect  prostrate 
beneath  his  indolent  and  kingly  gaze  ;  he  could  do  easily 
men's  utmost.  Ills  plan  of  ta^ks  to  come  was  not  of  this 
world.  If  what  he  proposed  to  do  hereailer  would  not  in 
the  idea  answer  the  aim,  how  tremendous  must  have  been 
his  conception  of  ultimates  1 "  I  question  whether  any  one 
of  the  recognized  high- priests  of  the  temple  has  uttered  a 
loftier  homily  in  honor  of  the  world's  intellectual  homage 
and  renown. 

A  passage  in  one  of  Keats's  letters  to  me  evidences  that 
he  had  a  **  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and, 
as  he  adds,  "  so  had  Tom,"  whose  eyes  he  had  just  closed. 
I  once  heard  him  launch  into  a  rhapsody  on  the  genius  of 
Moses,  who  he  said  deserved  the  benediction  of  the  whole 
world,  were  it  only  for  his  institution  of  the  **  Sabbath." 
But  Keats  was  no  "  Sabbatarian  "  in  the  modern  conven- 
tional acceptation  of  the  term.  "  Every  day,"  he  once 
said,  was  "  Sabbath  "  to  him,  as  it  is  to  every  grateful  mind, 
for  blessings  momentarily  bestowed  upon  us.  This  recalls 
Wordsworth's  lines,  where  he  tells  us  that  Nature,  — 

Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Ci)nforming  to  th'  eternal  will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields. 
Divine  ndmunishments  she  yields, 
Thai  not  t>y  hand  alone  we  live, 
Or  whftt  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give : 
That  every  diiy  should  have  some  part 
Free  for  aSahhath  of  the  henrt : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest. 
From  morn  to  eve  with  hallowed  rest. 

Sunday  was  indeed  Keats's  "  day  of  rest,"  and  I  may  add, 
too,  of  untainted  mirth  and  gladness ;  as  I  believe,  too,  of 
unprofessing,  unostentatious  gratitude.  His  whole  course 
of  life,  to  itH  very  last  act,  was  one  routine  of  unselfishness 
and  of  consideration  for  others'  feelings.  The  approaches 
of  death  having  come  on,  he  said  to  his  untiring  nurse- 
friend,  "  Severn  —  I  —  lift  me  up,  I  am  dying.  /  shall 
die  easy;  don't  be  frightened;  be  firm,  and  thank  God  it  has 
come." 

Now  burning;  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven 

The  soul  of  Adonni?,  like  a  star, 

Beami  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 

When  Lord  Houghton  (then  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes)  was 
preparing  his  first  biography  of  Keats,  I  supplied  him  with 
some  of  my  reminiscences  of  the  young  poet ;  and  several 
years  ago  I  was  requested  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Atlanr 
tic  Monthly  to  give  them  an  article  on  the  same  subject. 
My  present  '*  Recollections  "  are  an  augmented  summary 
of  those  previously  penned ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  thus 
to  revise  and  amplify  them  with  the  readers  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Marjmine  in  this  present  February —  the  same  month 
in  which  my  bel')ved  schoolfellow  and  poetical  pupil  closed 
his  too  brief  career  more  than  half  a  century  since. 


THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

BT  CHARLES   KING8LET. 

Thb  more  I  have  contemplated  that  ancient  story  of  the 
Fall,  the  more  it  has  seemed  to  me  within  the  range  of 
probability,  and  even  of  experience.  It  must  have  happened 


somewhere  for  the  first  time ;  for  it  has  hap|M.'ned  only 
too  many  times  since.  It  has  happened,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  in  every  race,  and  every  age,  and  every  grade  of 
civilization.  It  is  happening  round  us  now  in  every  region 
of  the  globe.  Always  and  everywhere,  it  fcems  to  me, 
have  poor  human  beinss  been  tempted  to  cat  of  some  **  tree 
of  knowledge,"  that  they  may  be,  even  for  an  hour,  as 
gods ;  wise,  but  with  a  false  wisdom  ;  careless,  but  with  a 
frantic  carelessness ;  and  happy,  but  with  a  happineaa 
which,  when  the  excitement  is  past,  leaves  too  oftm —  as 
with  that  hapless  pair  in  Eden  —  depresbion,  shame,  and 
fear.  Everywhere,  and  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, has  man  been  inventing  stimulants  and  narcotics  to 
supply  that  want  of  vitality  of  which  he  is  fo  painfully 
aware ;  and  has  asked  Nature,  and  not  God,  to  clear  the 
dulled  brain,  and  comfort  the  weary  spirit. 

This  has  been,  and  will  be  perhaps  for  many  a  century 
to  come,  almost  the  most  fearful  failing  of  this  poor,  ex- 
ceptional, over-organized,  disFcased  and  truly  fallen  being 
called  man,  who  is  in  doubt  daily  whether  he  be  a  God  or 
an  ape  ;  and  in  trying  wildly  to  become  the  former,  ends 
but  too  often  in  becoming  the  latter. 

For  man,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  feels,  and  has  felt 
in  every  age,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 
He  usually  confesses  this  fact  —  as  is  to  l)e  expected  —  of 
his  fellow-men,  rather  than  of  himself ;  and  f^howshis  sense 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  them  by  complaininff 
of,  hating,  and  killing  them.  But  ho  cannot  always  conceal 
from  himself  the  fact  that  he,  too.  is  wronj;,  as  well  as  they  ; 
and  as  he  will  not  usually  kill  himself,  be  tries  wild  ways 
to  make  himself  feel  at  least —  if  not  to  be  —  somewhat 
'*  better."  Philosophers  may  bid  him  be  content ;  and  tell 
that  he  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  what  nature  has  made 
him.  But  he  cares  nothing  for  the  philosophers.  He 
knows,  usually,  that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be ;  that 
he  carries  about  with  him,  in  most  cases,  a  boily  more  or 
less  diseased  and  decrepit,  incapable  of  doing  4II  the  work 
which  he  feels  that  he  himself  could  do,  or  expressing  all 
the  emotions  which  he  himself  longs  to  express;  a  dull 
brain,  dull  senses,  which  cramp  the  eager  infinity  within 
him;  as  —  so  Goethe  once  said  with  pity  —  the  horse's 
single  hoof  cramps  the  fine  intelligence  and  generosity  of 
his  nature,  and  forbids  him  even  to  grasp  an  object,  like 
the  more  stupid  cat,  and  baser  monkey.  And  man  has  a 
self,  too,  within,  from  which  he  longs  too  often  to  escape, 
as  from  a  household  ghost  who  pulls  out,  at  unfortunately 
rude  and  unwelcome  hours,  the  ledger  of  memory.  And 
so  when  the  tempter — be  he  who  he  may  —  says  to  him, 
♦' Take  this,  and  you  will*  feel  better '-—Take  this,  and 
you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ; "  then,  if  the 
temptation  was,  as  the  old  story  says,  too  much  for  man 
while  healthy  and  unfallen,  what  must  it  be  lor  his  un- 
healthy and  fallen  children  ? 

In  vain  we  say  to  him,  — 
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Tis  life,  whereof  your  nerves  nre  scsnt ; 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  you  pnnt; 
Mora  life,  and  fuller,  that  you  want." 

And  your  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life :  it  is,  in 
every  case,  the  tree  of  death  ;  of  decrepitude,  madness, 
misery.  He  prefers  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  **  Thou 
shalt  not  surely  die."  Nay,  he  will  say  at  last,  **  Better 
be  as  gods  awhile,  and  die,  than  be  the  crawling,  in- 
sufldcient  thing  I  am,  and  live." 

He  —  did  I  say  ?  Alas,  I  must  say  she  likewise.  The 
sacred  story  is  only  too  true  to  fact,  when  it  represents  the 
woman  as  falling,  not  merely  at  the  same  time  as  the  man, 
but  before  the  man.  Only  let  us  remember  that  it  repre- 
sents the  woman  as  tempted;  tempted,  seemingly,  by  a 
rational  being,  of  lower  race,  and  yet  of  superior  cunning; 
who  must,  therefore,  have  fallen  before  the  woman.  Who 
or  what  the  being  was,  who  is  called  the  serpent  in  our 
translation  of  Genesis,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.^  We  have 
absolutely,  I  think,  no  facts  from  which  to  judge ;  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  need  trouble  no  man  much.  But  I 
fancy  that  a  missionary,  preaching  on  this  story  to  Negroes, 
telling  them  plainly  that  the  *'  Serpent "  meant  the  first 
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Obeah  man  ;  and  then  comparing  the  experiences  of  that 
ItaplesB  |iair  in  Eden  with  their  own,  afcer  certain  orgies 
not  yet  extinct  in  Africa,  would  be  only  too  well  under8too<i ; 
■o  well,  indeed,  that  he  might  run  some  risk  of  eatinj;,  him- 
self*  not  of  tlie  tree  of  life,  but  of  that  of  death.  The  sor- 
cerer or  sorceress  tempting  the  woman;  and  then  the 
^roman  tempting  the  man,  seems  to  be,  certainly  among 
•avage  peoples,  and,  alas  I  too  of\en  among  civilized  peoples 
&lao,  the  usual  course  of  the  world-wide  tragedy. 

But — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  —  the  woman's 
yielding  before  the  man  U  not  altogether  to  her  ditihonor, 
as  those  old  monks  used  to  allege  who  hated,  and  too  often 
tortured,  the  sex  whom  they  could  not  enjoy.  It  is  not  to 
the  woman's  dishonor,  if  she  felt,  before  her  husband, 
higher  aspirations,  than  those  afler  mere  animal  pleasure. 
To  be  as  gods,  knowing  ^ood  and  evil,  is  a  vain  and  foolish, 
but  not  a  ba-te  and  brutal  wish.  She  proved  herself  thereby 
——though  at  an  awful  cost —  a  woman,  and  not  an  animal. 
And  indeed  the  woman's  more  delicate  organization,  hrr 
more  vivid  emotions,  her  more  voluble  fancy,  as  well  as 
her  mere  physical  weakness  and  weariness,  have  Ix^.en  to 
her,  in  all  ages,  a  special  source  of  temptation,  which  it  is 
to  her  honor  that  she  has  resisted  so  much  better  than  the 
stronger  and  therefore  more  culpable  man. 

As  lor  what  the  tree  of  knowledge  was:  there  really  is 
no  need  for  us  to  waste  our  time  in  guessing.    If  it  was  not 
one  plant,  then  it  was  another.     It   may  have  been  some- 
thing which  has  long  since  perished  otf  the  earth.     It  may 
have    been — as   some   learned   men   have  guessed  —  the 
ncred  Soma,  or  Homa,  of  the  early  Brahmin  race ;  and  that 
may  have  been  a  still  existing  narcotic  species  of  Asclepias. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  vine.     The  language  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  concernint;  it,  and  the  sacred  use  to  which  it  is 
consecrated  in  the  Gospels,  forbid  that  notion  utterly;  at 
least  to  those  who  know  enough  of  anti(|uity  to  pass  by, 
with   a   smile,  the  theory  that   the    wines  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  not  intoxicating.     And  yet — as   a  fresh 
corroboration  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say — how  fearfully 
has  that  noble  gift  to  man  been  abused  for  the  same  end 
as  a  hundred  other  vegetable  products,  even  since  thone 
mythic  days  when  Dionusos  brought  the  vine  from  the  far 
Bast,   amid  troops  of    human   Maenads  and   half-human 
Satyrs ;  and  the  Uaccha;  tore  Pentheus  in  pieces  on  Cith- 
•Bron  for  daring  to  intrude  upon  their  sacred  rites ;  and 
since  those  historic  days,  too,  when  less  than  two  hundred 
Years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Bacchic  rites   spread 
from  Soutliern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  thence  to  the  ma- 
trons of  R'jme  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Pocnia  Annia,  a 
Gampanian  Udy,  took  at  last  shapes,  of  which  no  man  must 
•peak ;  but  which  had  to  be  cut  down  with  terrible  but 
jnst  severity,  by  the  Consuls  and  the  Senate. 

But  it  matters  little,  I  say,  what  this  same  tree  of  knowl- 
^ge  was.  Was  every  vine  on  earth  destroyed  to-morrow, 
%nd  every  vegetable  also,  from  which  alcohol  is  now  dis- 
tilled, man  would  soon  discover  something  else,  wherewith 
to  satisfy  the  insatiate  craving.  Has  he  not  already  done  so  ? 
Has  not  almost  every  people  had  its  tree  of  knovrled<re, 
often  more  deadly  than  any  distilled  lirjuor,  from  the 
%beinthe  of  the  cultivated  Frtnchman,  and  the  opium  of  the ' 
cnllivated  Chinese,  down  to  the  bush-poisons  wherewith 
the  tropic  sorcerer  initiates  his  dupes  into  the  knowledtre 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  the  fungus  from  which  the  Samoiede 
extracts  in  autumn  a  few  days  of  brutal  happiness,  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  long  six  months*  nis^ht?  God  grant 
that  modern  science  may  not  bring  to  light  fresh  substitutes 
for  alcohol,  opium,  and  the  rest ;  and  give  the  white  races, 
In  that  state  of  effeminate  and  godless  quasi-civilization 
which  I  sometimes  fe'ar  is  creeping  upon  th^m,  fresh  means 
of  destroying  themselves  delicately  and  pleasantly  off  the 
Ikoe  of  the  earth. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  in 
this  island.  J  have  no  trusty  proof  of  it ;  but  I  can  l>eli(>.ve 
It  possible.  For  every  cause  of  drunkenness  seems  on  the 
increase.  Overwork  of  body  and  mind;  circumstances 
wliich  depress  health ;  temptation  to  drink,  and  <lrink  ag  tin, 
at  mwery  corner  of  the  streets ;  and  finally,  money,  ami  ever 
msmejTf  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  people,  who  have 


not  the  desire,  and  too  oflen  not  the  moans  of  spending  it 
in  any  save  the  lowest  pleasures.  These,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  the  true  causes  of  drunkenness,  increasing  or  not.  And 
if  we  wish  to  become  a  more  temperate  nation,  we  must 
lessen  them,  even  if  we  cannot  eradicate  them. 

First,  overwork.  We  all  live  too  fast,  and  work  too 
hard.  "  All  things  are  full  of  labor,  man  cannot  utter  it." 
In  the  heavy  struggle  for  existence  which  goes  on  all  around 
us,  each  man  is  tasked  more  and  more  —  if  lie  be  reallv 
worth  buying  and  using  —  to  the  utmost  of  liis  powers  all 
day  long.  The  weak  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  strong  ;  and  crave  in  con^ccpience,  for  ariificial  strength. 
How  we  shall  stop  that,  I  know  not,  while  i-very  man  is 
*»  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and  pi«.*rcing  himself  through 
with  many  sorrows,  an'l  falling  into  foultbh  and  hurtful 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  lU'struction  an  i  perdition." 
How  we  shall  stop  that,  I  say,  I  know  not.  The  old  prophet 
may  have  been  right  when  he  said,  **  Surely  it  is  not  of  the 
Lord  that  the  i>eople  shall  labor  in  the  very  fire,  and  weary 
themselves  lor  very  vanity  ;  "  and  in  some  juster,  wiser, 
more  sober  system  of  society  —  somewhat  more  like  the 
Kingdom  of  The  Father  come  on  ear  h  —  it  may  be  that 
poor  human  beings  will  not  need  to  toil  ^o  hard,  and  to  keep 
themselves  up  to  their  work  by  stimulants  ;  but  will  have 
time  to  sit  down,  and  look  around  tliem,  and  think  of  God, 
and  of  Go<r«  quiet  universe,  with  something  of  (juiet  in 
themt^elves ;  something  of  rational  leisure,  aiid  manful  so- 
briety of  mind,  as  well  as  body. 

Hut  it  seems  to  me  also,  thar  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
when  —  as  it  was  once  well  put  —  every  one  has  stopped 
running  about  like  rats,  those  who  work  hard,  whether 
with  muscle  or  with  brain,  would  not  be  surrounded, 
as  now,  with  every  circumstance  which  tempt*  toward 
drink ;  by  every  circumstance  which  depresses  the  vital 
energies,  and  leaves  them  an  easy  prey  to  pestilence  itself; 
by  bad  light,  bad  air,  bad  food,  bid  water,  bad  ^mells,  bad 
occupations,  which  weaken  the  muscles,  cramp  the  chest, 
<iisorder  the  digestion.  Let  any  rational  man,  fresh  from 
the  country  —  in  which  I  presume  Goil,  Inving  made  it, 
meant  all  men,  more  or  less,  to  live  —  go  throu;;h  the  back 
streets  of  any  city,  or  through  whole  districts  of  the  *•  black 
countries "  of  England ;  and  then  ask  himself,  Is  it  the 
will  of  God  that  his  human  children  should  live  and  toil 
in  such  dens,  such  deserts,  such  dark  places  of  the  earth? 
Let  him  ask  himself,  Can  they  live  an«l  toil  there  without 
contracting  a  probably  diseased  habit  of  bo<ly ;  without 
contracting  a  certainly  dull,  weary,  sonliil  habit  of  mind, 
which  craves  for  any  pleasure,  however  brutal,  to  est-ape 
from  its  own  stupidity  and  emptiness?  When  I  run 
through,  by  rail,  certain  parts  of  the  iron-producing  country 
—  streets  of  furnaces,  collieries,  slag  heaps,  mud,  slop, 
brick  house- rows,  smoke,  dirt :  and  that  is  all  —  an<l  when 
I  am  told,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  that  the  main  thing 
which  the  well-paid  and  well-fed  men  of  those  abominable 
wastes  cared  for  was  —  fighting  good  dogs:  I  can  only 
answer,  that  I  am  not  surpri^^ed. 

X  say  —  as  I  have  said  eUe where,  and  shall  do  my  best 
to  say  a<];ain  —  that  the  craving  for  drink  and  narcotics 
e'jp*  cially  thjit  engendered  in  our  j;reat  cities,  is  not  a 
disease,  but  a  symptom  of  disease  —  of  a  far  deeper  disease 
than  any  which  drunkenness  can  pro<luce  ;  namely,  of  the 
growing  degeneracy  of  a  population,  striving  in  vain  by 
stimulants  and  narcotics  to  fi^ht  against  those  slow  poisons 
with  which  our  greedy  barbarism,  miscalled  civilization 
has  surrounded  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  1  may 
be  aniwered  that  the  ol<l  German,  Ant-le.  Dane,  drank 
heavily.  I  know  it :  but  why  did  they  drink,  save  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  fenman  prank,  and  his  wife  took 
opium,  at  least  till  the  fens  were  «lrained  ?  —  to  keep  off 
the  depressing  elFects  of  the  malaria  of  swamps  and  new 
clearings,  which  told  on  them  who  always  settled  in  the 
lowest  grounds,  in  the  shape  of  fever  ami  ague.  Here  it 
may  be  answered  again,  that  stimulants  huve  been,  during 
the  memory  of  man,  the  destruction  of  the  Ued  Indian  race 
in  America.  I  reply  boMly  that  1  do  no-  beli«  ve  it.  There 
it  evidence  enough'  in  Jatpies  Carlier's  *•  Voyages  to  the 
Rivers  of  Canada ; "  and  evidence  more  than  enough  in 
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Strachey's  "Travaile  in  Virginia" — to  quote  only  tffo 
authorities  out  of  many  —  to  prove  that  the  Red  Indians, 
when  the  whito  man  first  met  with  them,  were,  North  and 
South  alike,  a  diseased,  decaying,  and,  as  all  their  tradi- 
tions confess,  decreasinj^  race.  Such  a  race  would  naturally 
crave  for  "  the  water  of  life,"  the  "  usque-bagh,"  or  whiskey, 
as  we  have  contracted  the  old  name  now.  But  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  white  man,  by  introducing  amon^ 
these  poor  creatures  iron,  fire-arms,  blankets,  and  above  all 
horses  wherewith  to  follow  the  bufialo-herds,  which  they 
could  never  follow  on  foot,  must  have  done  ten  times  more 
towards  keeping  them  alive,  then  he  has  done  towards  de- 
stroying them,  by  giving  them  the  chance  of  a  week's 
drunkenness  twice  a  year,  when  they  came  in  to  his  forts 
to  sell  the  skins  which,  without  his  gifts,  they  never  would 
have  got. 

Such  a  race  would,  of  course,  if  wanting  vitality,  crave 
for  stimulants.  But  if  the  stimulants,  and  not  the  original 
want  of  vitality,  combined  with  morals  utterly  detestable, 
and  worthy  only  of  the  gallows  —  and  here  I  know  what  I 
say,  and  dare  not  tell  what  I  know,  from  eye-witnesses  — 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  Red  Indians'  extinction  :  then 
how  is  it,  let  me  ask,  that  the  Irishman  and  the  Scotsman 
have,  often  to  their  great  harm,  been  drinking  as  much 
whiskey  —  and  usually  very  bad  whiskey  —  not  merely 
twice  a  year,  but  as  often  as  they  could  get  it,  during  the 
whole  '*  iron  age ; "  and,  for  aught  any  one  can  toll,  during 
the  **  bronze  age,"  and  the  "  stone  age  "  before  that ;  and 
yet  are  still  the  most  healthy,  able,  valiant,  and  prolific 
races  in  Europe?  Had  they  drank  less  whiskey  they 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  healthy,  able,  valiant, 
and  perhaps  even  more  prolific,  than  they  are  now.  They 
show  no  sign,  however,  as  yet,  of  going  the  way  of  the  Rod 
Indian. 

But  if  the  craving  for  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  a  token 
of  deficient  vitality :  then  the  deadliest  foe  of  tJiat  craving, 
and  all  its  miserable  results,  is  surely  the  Sanatory  Re- 
former ;  the  man  who  preaches,  —  and  as  far  as  ignorance 
and  vested  interests  will  allow  him,  procures  for  the  masses 
pure  air,  pure  sunlight,  pure  water,  pure  dwelling-houses, 
pure  food.  Not  merely  every  fresh  drinking  fountain,  but 
every  fresh  public  bath  and  wash  house,  every  fresh  open 
space,  every  fresh  ^wing  tree,  every  fresh  open  window, 
everv  fresh  flower  in  that  window  —  each  of  these  is  so 
much,  as  the  old  Persians  would  have  said,  conquered  for 
Ormuzd,  the  Grod  of  light  and  life,  out  of  the  dominion  of 
Ahriman,  the  king  of  darkness  and  of  death ;  so  much 
taken  from  the  causes  of  drunkenness  and  disease,  and 
added  to  the  causes  of  sobriety  and  health. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  is  clear :  that  if  this  present  bar- 
barism and  anarchy  of  covetousness,  miscalled  modern  civ- 
ilization, were  tamed  and  drilled  into  something  more  like 
a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  then  we  should  not  see  the 
reckless  and  needless  multiplication  of  liquor  shops,  which 
disgraces  this  country  now. 

As  a  single  instance :  in  one  country  parish  of  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  in  which  the  population  has  not 
increased  one  eighth  in  the  last  fifty  years,  there  are  now 
practically  eight  public-houses  where  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  but  two.  One,  that  is,  for  every  hundred  —  or  rather, 
omitting  children,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  gentlemen,  and 
their  households,  one  for  eveiy  fifty  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  face  of  the  allurements,  often  of  the  basest  kind,  which 
these  dens  offer,  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster  strug- 
gle in  vain  to  keep  up  night-schools  and  young  men's  clubs, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  providence. 

The  young  laborers  over  a  great  part  of  the  south  and 
east,  at  least,  of  England  —  though  never  so  well  off,  for 
several  generations,  as  they  are  now  —  are  growing  up 
thriftless,  shiftless ;  inferior,  it  seems  to  me,  to  tneir  grand- 
fathers in  everything,  save  that  they  can  usually  read  and 
write,  and  their  grandfathers  could  not ;  and  that  they 
wear  smart,  cheap  cloth  clothes,  and  frock-coats,  instead  of 
their  CTandfathers'  smock-frock. 

Ana  if  it  be  so  in  the  country,  how  must  it  be  in  towns  ? 
There  must  come  a  thorough  cnange  in  the  present  licens- 
ing system,  in  spite  of  all  the  '*  pressure  "  which  certain 


powerful  vested  interests  may  bring  to  bear  on  govern- 
ments. And  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  who  cares 
for  his  countrymen,  and  for  their  children  after  them,  to 
help  in  bringinor  about  that  change  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Again,  I  said'  just  now  that  a  probable  cause  of  increas- 
ing drunkenness  was  the  increasing  material  prosperity  of 
thousands  who  knew  no  recreation  beyond  low  animal  pleas- 
ure. If  I  am  right  —  and  I  believe  that  I  am  right  —  I 
must  urge  on  those  who  wish  drunkenness  to  decrease,  the 
necessity  of  providing  more  and  more  refined  recreation  for 
the  people. 

Men  drink,  and  women  too,  remember,  not  merely  to 
supply  exhaustion;  not  merely  to  drive  away  care:  but 
often  simply  to  drive  away  dulness.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  save  to  think  over  what  they  have  done  in  the  day,  or 
what  they  expect  to  do  to-morrow ;  and  they  escape  from 
that  dreary  round  of  business  thought,  in  liquor  or  narcot- 
ics. There  are  still  those,  by  no  means  of  the  hand- work- 
ing class,  but  absorbed  all  day  by  business,  who  drink 
heavily  at  night  in  their  own  comfortable  homes,  simply  to 
recreate  their  over- burdened  minds.  Sifch  cases,  doubt- 
less, are  far  less  common  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  : 
but  why?  Is  not  the  decrease  of  drinking  among  Uie 
richer  classes  certainly  due  to  the  increased  refinement  and 
variety  of  their  tastes  and  occupations  ?  In  cultivating  the 
EBSthetic  side  of  man's  nature  ;  in  engaging  him  with  the 
beautiful,  the  pure,  the  wonderful,  the  trulv  natural ;  in 
painting,  poetry,  music,  horticulture,  physical  science  —  in 
all  this  lies  recreation,  in  the  true  and  literal  sense  of  that 
word,  namely,  the  recreating  and  mending  of  the  ex- 
hausted mind  and  feelings,  such  as  no  rational  man  will 
now  neglect,  either  for  himself,  his  children,  or  his  work- 
people. 

But  how  little  of  all  this  is  open  to  the  masses,  all  should 
know  but  too  well.  How  little  opportunity  the  average 
hand-worker,  or  his  wife,  has  of  eating  of  any  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, save  of  the  very  basest  kind,  is  but  too  palpable. 
We  are  mending,  thank  God,  in  this  respect.  Free  libra- 
ries and  museums  have  sprung  up  of  late  in  other  cities  be- 
side London.  God's  blessing  rest  upon  them  all  1  And  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  still  later,  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum, 
have  been,  I  believe,  of  far  more  use  than  many  average 
sermons  and  lectures  from  many  average  orators. 

But  are  we  not  still  far  behind  the  old  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  of  the  Empire  likewise,  in  the  amount  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  even  of  shelter,  which  we  pro- 
vide for  the  people  ?  Recollect  the  (to  me)  disgraceful 
fact,  Uiat  diere  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  throughout  the 
whole  of  London,  a  single  portico  or  other  covered  place, 
in  which  the  people  can  take  refuse  during  a  shower :  and 
this  in  the  climate  of  Enftland  1  Where  they  do  take  ref- 
uge on  a  wet  day  the  publican  knows  but  too  well ;  as  he 
knows  also  where  thousands  of  the  lower  classes,  simply 
for  want  of  any  other  place  to  be  in,  save  their  own  sordid 
dwellings,  spend  as  much  as  they  are  permitted  of  the  Sah- 
bath  day.  Let  us  put  down  "  Sunday  drinking  "  by  all 
means,  if  we  can.  But  let  us  remember  tl^at  by  closing  the 
public-house  on  Sunday,  we  prevent  no  man  or  woman 
from  carrying  home  as  much  poison  as  they  chooee  on  Sat- 
urday night,  to  brutalize  themselves  therewith,  perhaps  for 
eight-and-forty  hours.  And  let  us  see,  in  the  name  or  Him 
who  said  that  He  had  made  the  Sabbath  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath  —  let  us  see,  I  say,  if  we  cannot  do 
something  to  prevent  the  townsman's  Sabbath  being,  not  a 
day  of  rest,  but  a  day  of  mere  idleness ;  the  day  of  most 
temptation,  because  of  most  dullness,  of  the  whole  seven. 

And  here,  perhaps,  some  sweet  sogl  may  look  up  re- 
provingly and  say,  He  talks  of  rest.  Does  he  forget,  and 
would  he  have  the  working-man  forget,  that  all  these  out- 
ward palliatives  will  never  touch  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  unrest  of  the  soul  within  ?  Does  he  forget,  and  would  he 
have  the  working-man  forget,  who  said,  who  only  has  the 
right  to  say,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ve  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest?  "  Ah  no,  sweet  soul. 
I  know  your  words  are  true.  I  know  that  what  we  all  want 
is  inward  rest — rest  of  heart  and  brain  —  the  calm,  strong, 
self-contained  and  self-denying  character,  which  needs  no 
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stimulants,  for  it  has  no  fits  of  depression  j  which  neeis  no 
nmrootics,  for  it  has  no  fits  of  excitement ;  which  needs  no 
ascetic  restraints,  for  it  is  strong  enough  to  use  God's  gifts 
iritliout  abusing  them.  The  character,  in  a  word,  which 
is  truly  temperate,  not  in  drink  or  food  merely,  but  in  all 
^lesires,  thoughts,  and  actions  ;  freed  from  the  wild  lusts 
and  ambitions  to  which  that  old  Adam  yielded,  and,  seek- 
ing for  light  and  life  by  means  forbidden,  found  thereby 
disease  and  death.  Yes,  I  know  that ;  and  know,  too,  that 
that  rest  is  found,  only  where  you  have  already  found  it. 

And  yet :  in  such  a  world  as  this ;  governed  by  a  Being 
^rho  has  made  sunshine,  and  flowers,  and  green  grass,  and 
the    song  of  birds,  and  happy  human  smiles;   and    who 
^rould  educate  by  them  —  if  we  would  let  Him  —  his  hu- 
man children  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  —  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  will  you  grudge  any  particle  of  that  educa- 
tion, even  any  harmless  substitute  fur  it,  to  those  spirits  in 
prison,  whose  surroundings  too  often  tempt  them,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  composed  of 
bricks  and  iron,  and  governed  by  inspectors  and  policemen  ? 
Preach  to  those  spirits  in  prison,  as  you  know  far  better 
than  we  parsons  how  to  preach :  but  let  them  have  besides 
some  glimpses  of  the  splendid  fact,  that  outside  their  prison- 
house  is  a  world  which  God,  not  man,  has  made;  wherein 
Sows  everywhere  that  tree  of  knowledge  which  is  likewise 
e  tree  of  life  ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  some  small 
share  of  its  beauty  and  its  wonder  and  its  rest,  for  their 
own  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  for  the  health  of  their 
ehildren  after  them. 


THE   COLLEGE-LIFE  OF  MAITRE  NABLOT. 

BY   ERCKMANN-CUATRIAN. 
CHAPTER  THE    FOURTH. 

I  HAVE  the  whole  fifteen  before  me  even  now,  seated  in 
tlieir  places  at  the  end  of  our  little  whitewashed  school- 
room. First  came  Zillinger,  the  tall  son  of  the  forest- 
keeper  of  Wasselonne,  with  his  short  jacket-sleeves,  his 
lonj;  face,  square  brow,  and  compressed  lips.  He  has  come 
to  learn  Latin ;  he  does  not  mean  to  waste  his  father's 
money  ;  and  he  will  soon  want  to  know  how  it  happens 
tliat  he  does  not  get  his  regular  due  portion  of  Latin,  and 
whether  it  is  on  account  of  those  smsdl  boys  that  the  class 
ia  kept  back.  He  considers  that  he  ought  to  be  attended 
to^  for  did  not  his  father  pay  for  him  in  advance  V  Then 
oomea  Steinbrenner,  a  heavy  fellow,  son  of  the  brewer  at 
Reichshofien,  who  asks  for  his  due,  and  being  still  no 
further  than  the  sixth  class,  is  calculatins:  his  exdmination 
expenses  after  he  shall  have  passed  his  Bachelor's  degrree, 
«ad  the  cost  of  his  medical  studies  at  Strasbourg.  d?hen 
tiie  two  brothers  Bloum,  sons  of  a  substantial  paper  manu- 
fteturer  at  Ober-Hazlach,  who  will  take  in  no  more  than 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Latin,  not  enough  to  cause  indi- 
Mitioa ;  since,  being  intended  for  trade,  it  is  a  luxury  in 
Uieir  case.  Geoffrey  of  Sarrebourg,  another  tall  lad,  takes 
his  Latin  easy;  the  Poitevins  and  Vaunriro  have  found 
their  first  lesson  quite  enough  for  them.  The  day-scholars, 
■onfl  of  old  pensioned  soldiers,  and  of  small  bour(je.ois  of 
Saarstadt,  will  first  try  to  carry  ofi*  a  summary  victory  at 
the  bayonet's  point ;  the  first  month  they  will  be  in  the 
■diranced  guard  ;  but  as  the  strong  Alsacians  mean  to 
advance  with  a  firm  and  steady  front  —  and  Monsieur 
Gradiu  encourages  only  the  sons  of  people  who  have  money 
—  tlie  second  quarter  will  be  disastrou^«,  and  they  will 
onlj  work  just  enough  to  escape  punishment. 

Ohy  my  brave  comrades,  Moreau,  Desplanches,  Engel- 
hard, Chissardi  I  can  see  you  still  standing  calm  and 
nnmoTed  under  the  rolling  fire  of  the  ill-natured  jokes  of 
Bionaienr  Gradus,  who  calls  you  dunces  and  fools  in  spite 
of  all  jiHir  exertions,  and  relegates  you  to  the  tail  of  the 
elaaa,  eyen  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  you  and  the  rest. 
How  fall  of  scorn  and  contempt  are  your  countenances, 
mm  yon  itaod  eying  him  strutting  up  and  down  the  class- 
room with  his  note  elevated  in  the  air,  wiping  his  glasses. 


and  putting  on  ridiculous  airs  of  importance  because  he  is 
a  B.ichelor  I 

1  have  it  all  before  my  eyes  —  I  am  with  them  still,  and 
can  fancy  I  hear  the  never-ending  weary  round  of  Latin 
repetitions.  It  sends  me  to  sleep  even  now,  thirty  years 
after. 

Out  of  my  little  comer  I  looked  on,  and  resolved  not  to 
let  the  big  Alsacians  bury  me  alive.  I  had  the  start  of 
them  at  the  beginning,  thanks  to  the  lessons  I  had  had  of 
Monsieur  Hugues.  But  they  were  such  great  fellows,  so 
persistent  over  their  work,  swallowing  vocabularies,  verbs, 
adverbs,  and  syntax  with  an  insatiable  appetite  I  Their 
fathers  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  idleness.  They 
got  an  equivalent  for  their  money. 

But  what  melancholy  teaching  it  was !  How  dry  I  how 
barren  1  Instead  of  beginning  with  simple  readings,  which 
the  professor  himself  snould  describe  to  his  scholars  —  the 
sense  of  which  he  should  first  explain,  and  afterwards  the 
words  and  phrases  —  to  oblige  children  for  four  long  years, 
even  before  reading  as  an  art,  to  pour  out  torrents  of  un- 
connected words  and  abstract  rules  —  surely  it  is  enough 
to  stupefy  a  human  being  1  The  very  first  day,  a  rational 
man,  after  having  heard  repetition  lessons  for  a  few 
minutes,  would  have  passed  on  to  the  written  exercises, 
and  would  have  spoken  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

**  My  friends,  I  have  looked  over  your  exercises.  They 
are  viry  bad,  because  you  don't  know  how  you  ought  to 
set  about  them;  you  translate  all  the  words  just  as  they 
come.  Of  course  that  plan  won't  do.  If  you  want  to  make 
a  good  translation  of  it,  you  must  consider  who  it  is  that 
is  speaking ;  is  it  a  soldier,  or  a  rustic,  or  a  philosopher  ? 
For  they  would  all  speak  difierently  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, because  they  have  difierent  notions  upon  it ;  and  when 
you  know  who  is  speaking,  you  get  a  better  idea  how  he 
would  speak. 

"  Then  you  must  try  to  ascertain  the  subject,  the  matter 
in  question  ;  for  if  you  don't  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  subject,  you  translate  at  random,  and  run  the  risk  of 


writing  great  nonsense. 


*'  Well,  now,  you  can't  get  to  know  these  two  things  in 
the  very  fir»t  sentence  you  come  to,  nor  in  the  second. 
You  will  want  to  examine  the  whole  page.  You  ought 
therefore  to  read  the  Latin  from  beginning  to  end,  looking 
in  a  dictionary  for  the  words  you  have  not  yet  learnt ;  ana 
only  then,  afler  having  caught  in  some  degree  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  vou  will  begin  to  translate  each  sen- 
tence separately ;  an  J  each  of  these  sentences  must  bear 
a  proper  relation  to  the  whole." 

This  is  the  wav  in  which  I  imagine  that  a  genuine 
teacher  would  address  his  class ;  and  this  method  of  re- 
ferring to  the  general  sense  or  idea,  rather  than  to  the 
detached  words  and  isolated  phrases,  would  have  been  both 
simpler  and  more  scientific.  But  unfortunately  Monsieur 
Gradus  proceeded  in  a  very  different  fashion  :  — 

"  Look  for  your  subject,  your  verb,  and  your  governed 
case.  Then  construct  your  sentence.  The  subject  an- 
swers to  the  question,  who  or  what?  The  direct  com- 
plement answers  to  the  question,  whom  or  what?  The 
subject  is  in  the  nominative  case.  The  complement  or 
completion  of  the  predicate  is  in  the  accusative  case. 
Active  and  deponent  verbs  are  followed  by  a  direct  object. 
Passive  verbs  have  none." 

To  Japan  with  your  rubbish !  Aren't  your  direct  and 
indirect  objects,  your  deponent  verbs,  your  attributes,  your 
nominatives,  and  your  accusatives  all  a  gigantic  practical 
joke  ?  How  is  a  child  to  understand  this  ?  *'  The  sub- 
ject is  in  the  nominative  case,  the  direct  object  in  the 
accusative."  Will  this  jargon  open  out  the  minds  of  our 
youth  ?  With  rules  such  as  these  the  veriest  fools  may 
dispense  with  the  trouble  of  thinking.  You  put  an  um 
instead  of  an  u.<f,  you  change  is  into  thus,  and  that  is  what 
their  science  comes  to.  But  why  um  rather  than  us,  why 
ihm  rather  than  is  f     Why  ?  —  why  ? 

Now  those  are  our  clas-sicdl  studies ;  abstract  rules 
which  are  not  explained,  words  instead  of  ideas.  Memory 
for  words  is  of  the  first  importance.  Memory  alone  is 
exercised  and  developed.     Feeling,  reasoning,  sound  sense, 
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and  common-sense  are  all  buried  alive  under  mountains 
of  words. 

I  return  to  my  story  with  what  patience  I  may.  For 
what  is  the  use  of  arguing  with'  men  who  refuse  to  hear? 
The  doctrine  of  the  day  is,  that  to  ensure  order^  our  youth 
must  first  undergo  Ecven  or  eight  years*  imprisonment  at 
college,  to  be  fashioned  to  bodily  and  spiritual  debasement. 
Where  would  our  governments  be,  if  by  mismanagement 
it  should  happen  that  the^e  boys,  grown  into  men,  should 
enter  lile  with  notions  of  justice  and  liberty?  And  then 
those  traditions,  those  legendary  pictures,  those  compuUoiy 
formulas,  and  those  monkish  revelations,  what  would  bap- 
pen  to  those  venerable  and  ancient  follies,  by  means  of 
which  impostors  in  high  places  have  governed  us  for  ages? 
Where  would  all  the^e  sublime  inventions  be  sent  to? 
Why,  the  abomination  of  desolation  would  follow.  Alt ! 
Bonaparte  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  restored  the 
Jesuits. 

Imagine  the  weariness,  the  disgust  of  children  laid  hold 
of  and  subjected  to  teaching  of  this  sort.  Surely  the  in- 
tellect of  the  majority  must  have  struck  roots  deep  and 
strong  to  resist  such  onslaughts  as  these. 

Every  day  I  wept  in  secret ;  and  Monsieur  Canard 
poured  no  balm  into  my  wounded  spirit  when  he  set  before 
me  the  loo^e  crumby  portions  of  bread,  from  which  the 
crust  had  been  stolen  lor  the  advantage  of  the  rich,  in- 
justice always  made  my  blood  boil.  Woe  to  him  who 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  sense  of  justice  1  he  will  smart 
for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 

In  this  state  of  distress  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
boy  named  Charles  IlofTmann,  nicknamea  Goberlot,  the 
son  of  the  wealthiest  banker  in  Saarstadt.  His  father,  a 
very  bigottd  devotee,  had  discovered  him  reading  Mo- 
lidre's  **TartuiIe,"  and  had  sent  him  to  be  shut  up  in  col- 
lege to  expiate  his  cU'ence. 

Goberlot  thought  upon  most  matters  as  I  did ;  and  even 
then,  in  the  mid^t  of  our  troubles,  we  were  beginning  to 
speculate  upon  the  Divine  character,  and  to  wonder  why 
we  were  doomed  to  live  in  a  college  where  we  became 
every  day  more  inclined  to  curse  the  day  we  were  born ; 
and  we  doubted  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Divine 
justice. 

Every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  when  we  went  out  for  a 
walk,  Gv^berlot  and  1  used  to  wonder  and  argue  upon  these 
questions;  and  1  inquired, — 

**  Why  is  Monsif  ur  Gradus  such  a  fool,  and  Canard  so 
unfair?  Why  should  Monsieur  Laperche,  the  professor  of 
the  fourth  cla^s,  look  so  extremely  grave,  if  it  is  a  fact,  as 
all  the  world  says,  that  he  has  not  two  ideas  in  his  head  ? 
And  why  is  Monsitur  Perrot,  the  professor  of  rhetoric,  who 
knows  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  both  lame  and 
very  ugly  ?  Why  do  we  suflier  from  the  folly  of  other 
people,  incapable  as  we  are  of  resistance  ?  ** 

I  could  not  reconcile  these  things  with  what  I  knew  of 
the  justice  of  God. 

And  then  Goberlot,  who  had  been  taught  by  the  priests, 
answered,  — 

"That's  for  our  perfecting.  If  they  were  not  all  so 
itupid,  so  unfair,  and  so  selfish,  we  should  have  no  merits, 
and  we  should  not  get  to  Paradise." 

*^  And  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  "  said  I. 

"Oh I  lam  sure  1  cannot  tell,"  he  replied;  "perhaps 
their  destruction  is  for  our  salvation." 

Poor  boys !  there  was  no  one  to  help  us  out  of  our  didi- 
culties.  and  so  we  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  doubts  and 
perplexities. 

On  that  day  wc  were  crossing  through  the  town  in  twos, 
under  the  oversight  of  Monsieur  Wolframm.  Sometimes 
we  used  to  come  out  of  the  town  by  the  gate  that  faces  the 
Vosges,  or  eatern  gate,  sometimes  by  the  western.  But 
now  the  sky  was  becoming  dull  and  gray  in  this  rainy 
autumnal  season,  and  we  could  not  walk  far  without  ex- 
plosing  ourselves  to  the  cold  showers. 

As   soon  as   we   reached    the    country,   all   eyes   were 
directed  towards  the  distant  summits  of  the  Vosges,  and 
wc  wouhl  say,  — 
**  Do  you  see,  down  there,  Jthat  little  white  chapel  in  the 


midst  of  the 'fir-trees?    That's  Dabo  —  that's  where  we 
live." 

Then  another, — 

"  Do  you  see  the  Altenberg  between  those  two  great 
mountains  ?     Richepierre  is  just  behind  that" 

How  our  poor  hearts  throbbed  beibre  the  distant  view, 
and  how  vividly  our  village,  our  small  home,  our  kind,  in- 
dulgent parents,  rose  to  our  aching  memories  1  We  could 
have  cried  but  for  the  fear  of  ridicule.  And  so  we  trudged 
wearily  on,  until  we  reached  the  hkirts  of  the  great  forest 
stretching  out  its  thousands  of  bare  and  rugged  branches. 
No  more  green  foliage ;  the  birds  are  silent;  there  broods 
a  mournful  stillness,  while  the  giant  nines  uplift  th(  ir  tall, 
dark  spires  as  far  as  sight  can  stretcii,  and  the  pathways 
througn  the  forest  are  strewn  deep,  by  the  stormy  blait, 
with  swirling  heaps  of  falling  leaves. 

Winter  is  drawing  near,  cold  winter  I  gray  clouds  gather 
round  in  sluggish  masses;  heavy  drops  begin  to  plash 
upon  the  leaves ;  we  must  run  for  it  —  we  must  go  back 
to  the  college.  Breathless  we  reach  the  old  monks'  en- 
trance—  and  Vandenberg  goes  to  look  for  bin  key  while 
we  are  shouting  outside,  "  Make  haste,  let  us  in,"  and  kick- 
ing at  the  door.  At  last  he  shambles  up,  lets  us  in  at  his 
leisure,  and  we  rush  under  the  old  archway,  as  wet  as 
drowned  rats. 

Such  were  our  autumn  walks. 

And  then  in  five  or  six  weeks  the  winter  is  upon  us.  In 
a  single  night  a  great  white  pall  is  spread  over  the  whole 
face  of  town  and  country.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
white,  the  courts  are  white ;  so  are  the  ramparts,  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  plain.  White,  white  everywhere  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Oh  what  a  life  we  began  to  live  then  I  The  falling 
snow,  falling,  falling  still;  the  creaking  weathercocks; 
the  long,  damp,  dirty  corridors  I  Oh  what  a  difference 
between  this  and  the  pleasant,  cheerful  winters  at  home,  in 
the  corner  of  the  hearth-place,  your  cotton  cap  pulled  over 
your  ears,  your  feet  comfortably  dry,  and  }our  careful 
mother  saying,  "  Now,  Jean  Paul,  don't  go  out ;  you  might 
catch  cold,  or  vou  might  get  chilblains." 

Aha  1  Canard,  and  Miston.  and  Father  Dominique  took 
no  account  of  colds  or  chilblains ;  what  did  they  cars 
whether  the  son  of  a  poor  village  lawyer,  whose  gratuit? 
to  the  servants  was  a  paltry  forty  sous,  had  colds  and  chil- 
blains or  not? 

Lessons  on  practical  philosophy  and  experimental  physici 
c^me  to  you  without  much  cost  in  those  days !  No  fire  in 
the  dormitory  ;  the  tall  windows,  thickly  c^overed  with  frost 
from  November  until  February,  give  a  full  passage  to  the 
north  wind  through  their  chinks.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  sleeping,  on  account  of  the  cold  ;  so  you  roll  un  into  a 
little  ball  between  your  scanty  coverings,  you  bold  your 
feet  with  both  hands  ;  and  at  last  the  power  of  sleep 
asserts  itself.  The  bed  is  a  little  bit  warmer  —  and  too 
drop  off.  But  all  too  soon  old  Vandenberg's  tell  wtkcf 
you  up.  Oh,  misery  I  misery  1  I  don't  believe  there  u 
anything  worse  for  a  sleeping  child  than  to  be  suddenly 
woke  up  before  daylight,  in  a  dormitory  of  immense 
length,  where  everv  thing  that  is  wet  or  damp  is  freezingi 
where  currents  of  ice-cold  wind  artf  blowins  cruelly;  and 
to  be  obliged  to  get  up  at  once  and  dress,  black  your  shoe^ 
break  the  ice  in  the  wasbsUnd,  and  descend  the  long  cow 
staircase,  shivering,  only  half  rubbed  dry  on  account  ot 
the  chilblains,  and  the  numbness,  and  the  chapped  bands. 
You  sanguinely  hope  }ou  may  get  a  warming  by  the  school- 
room stove,  and  there  you  find,  to  your  anguish,  all  the  wg 
fellows,  with  whiskers  coming,  in  a  dense  circle  round  the 
stove,  drawn  close  up,  laughing  and  grinning,  and  not  one  w 
them  good-natured  enou«>h  to  make  room  tor  you  and  ny» 
♦*  Come  along,  young  un,  get  yourself  dry  and  warm  here 
in  my  place  I  " 

No,  not  one.  Poor  human  nature  I  thou  art  a  long  way 
from  perfection ;  greatly  thou  needest  softening  and  refin- 
ing I  Unhappily,  no  one  thinks  of  that  in  our  coUeg«  — 
Greek  and  Latin  fill  up  the  whole  time.  A  little  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  morals,  a  course  of  simple  humanity, 
would  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.    Bat  the  chkf  ww 
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ness    is  to  manufacture  Bachelors,  who  shall  at'ierirardj 
'  make  the  be^t  tbey  can  of  their  Bachelorship. 

Well,  when  the  master  on  duty  had  ma<le  his  appearance 
too,  and  had  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  and 
inspected  our  hand.-!  and  shoes,  himself  gaping  as  if  he 
liad  Dok  had  half  bis  sleep,  how  was  it  possible  for  a  boy 
to  study  ?  how  could  he  retain  his  lesson  even  after  read- 
ing it  a  hundred  timei,  as  long  as  he  was  asleep  with  his 
eyea  open  ? 

I  have  often  experienced  this  myself;  the  best  of  good- 
will ii  not  suffijient;  you  must  also  have  the  power. 
Children  want  sleep  more  than  their  elders  ;  no  child  ever 
slept  to3  long.  Let  the  big  boys  get  up  if  you  will,  but  do 
let  the  poor  little  ones  get  an  extra  hour.  Nature  requires 
lt«  and  common-sense  teaches  it. 

"  You  don't  know  your  lessons.  Monsieur  Nablot?  You 
have  been  asleep  in  school  hours.  You  don't  ^o  out  next 
Thursday,  and  you  will  write  out  the  verb  dormir  twenty 
times." 

Why  not  a  hundred  times,  fool  ?  Ah  I  those  weary 
tasks,  those  penauina ;  they  weigh  upon  my  memory  worse 
than  all  the  other  iniqtiities.  Telling  a  child,  who  does 
not  know  his  lesson,  that  he  shall  write  it  out  twenty  times 
—  the  very  same  words  twentv  times  over,  the  same  bur- 
deasome  tax  twice  ten  times,  just  like  an  old  blind  mill- 
horse  shambling  round  his  wheel  —  is  not  this  sure  to 
make  him  hate  his  lessons  ?  Is  it  hot  grinding  out  of  him 
everything  that  is  pleasant  and  amiable?  I  appeal  to  all 
reasonable  creatures  for  an  answer. 

However,  such  were  our  college  punishments  in  my 
time. 

Then,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  by  way  of  recreation, 
thev.  treated  us  to  an  explication  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
Holy  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  and  we 
were  indoctrinated  with  sacramental  mysteries,  and  told  to 
ask  no  questions ;  an  1  we  were  carefully  tau;^ht  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  indulgences  —  namely,  that  the  church  has 
power  to  remit  temporal  penances,  by  appropriating  to  us 
the  superfluous  merits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

All  this  was  very  clear,  wasn't  it? 

I  remember  that  sometimes  I  presumed  to  hint  to  Mon- 
sieur Rufin,  when  he  had  done  explaining  these  wonderful 
things,  that  I  could  not  understand  him,  and  he  broke  out 
Into  a  passion,  crying,  — 

*'  It  is  a  mystery  1  If  you  understood  it,  it  would  not  be 
A  mvstery  I     Now,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

Then,  for  fear  that  he  should  get  worse,  and  should  keep 
me  in,  and  give  me  dry  bread  and  water,  I  humbly  said,  — 

**  Yes,  Mjnsieur  le  Principal,  now  1  understand." 

**  Ah  I  "  he  rejoined,  "  it  is  well  for  you  ;  but  you  have 
been  a  long  while  about  it.  You  are  a  re<asoner,  a  free- 
tbiaker,  Monsieur  Nablot.  People  who  reason  come  to  a 
1>ad  end.     Faith  alone  can  save.     You  must  believe." 

These  words  troubled  me  and  made  me  anxious,  and 
"when  I  got  a  little  time  alone  with  Goberlot,  I  said  to 
him,  — 

•«  God  has  given  us  legs  to  walk  with,  and  eyes  to  see 
"With ;  and  has  He  given  us  reason,  that  we  should  not  rea- 
son with  it?" 

But  Crcberlot  knew  nothing  about  these  matters.  His 
Latin  was  of  no  use  to  him  here. 

When  religious  instruction  was  over,  we  had  leave  to 
rnn  in  the  corridors  for  an  hour.  Then  we  had  dinner. 
One  of  the  older  boys,  perched  up  in  the  pulpit  in  the 
dininj(-hall,  used  to  read  aloud  to  us  the  voyages  and 
traTels  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  China,  or  other  stories  of 
that  kind,  which  we  were  obliged  to  listen  to  with  the 

Seatest  attention.  For  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
onrieur  le  Principal  always  examined  a.few  of  the  scholars 
upon  what  had  been  read,  and  those  who  could  not  an- 
swer to  his  satisfaction  had  to  go  without  wine  the  next 

dar. 

I  may  be  judging  uncharitably ;  but  since  that  time, 
thinking  over  those  readings,  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
object  of  them  was  to  take  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
awaj  from  the  bad  food,  and  the  water  a  little  reddened, 
that  were  set  before  us. 


During  the  depth  of  the  winter,  Monsieur  Rufin,  after 
supper,  used  to  send  for  some  of  the  smaller  boys  to  visit 
him  in  his  room;  but  only  the  Poitevins,  the  Vaugiros,  the 
Henriaz,  sons  of  substantial  people  who  could  pay  well. 
My  poor  frieml  Gob^'rlot  and  1  stood  outside  in  the  cold ; 
we  were  not  invited  in,  and  yet  we  were  as  young  as  the 
rest,  and  quite  as  cold. 

However,  we  did  not  die  of  it;  quite  the  contrary. 
After  five  or  six  sharp  frosts,  having  borne  the  severity  of 
the  cold  with  such  help  as  we  could  get  by  stamping  our 
heels  and  swinging  our  arms,  we  had  grown  ruddy  and 
strong,  and  able  to  stand  wintry  weather  without  flinching. 
When  we  had  snowball  fights  with  the  day-boys,  it  was 
we  who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  it  was  we  whom  the 
enemy  dreaded  the  most  when  they  came  down  upon  us  at 
the  charge-step,  but  recoiled  from  our  heroic  resistance 
when  we  stood  firm  and  shouted  to  the  retreating  **  highly- 
connected  "  boys,  "  Stand  fast  —  come  on  1  " 

At  home,  in  spite  of  all  my  mother's  tender  care,  I  was 
always  catching  cold ;  but  ever  since  that  winttr  I  have 
hardly  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  cold  ;  and  even  to  this 
day,  when  I  cough  to  try  the  stren;>th  of  my  lungs,  the 
window-panes  rattle  with  the  deep  sound. 

Habit  is  everything  — except  in  the  case  of  injustice 
and  wrong.  No  amount  of  habit  can  make  me  used  to 
that  I 

January,  February,  and  March  passed  away;  conjuga- 
tions, declensions,  and  rules  marked  the  flight  of  time. 

And  then  the  fine  days  of  spring  came  gently  down 
upon  us.  The  deep  snow  slowly  melted  away ;  in  all  di- 
rections, during  the  tedious  school  hours,  we  could  hear 
the  heaps  of  (snow  sliding  off  the  roofs,  and  falling  in  a 
curve  in  hu;;e  lumps  into  the  court-yard  below,  with  a  noise 
like  distant  thunder.  The  melting  snow  was  shovelled^  up 
in  great  dirty  mounds,  and  stood  piled  up  against  the  walls. 
The  temperature  was  rising ;  the  sun,  the  warm  welcome 
sun,  darted  his  comforting  rays  into  all  the  cold  dark  cor- 
ners, and  this  delicious  warmth  was  felt  to  be  removing  the 
dampness  away  from  our  dormitory.  From  the  upper  win- 
dows we  could  see  the  trees  that  were  planted  within  the 
batteries,  the  fine  tall  limes,  gradually  changing  to  a  light 
and  tender  green,  amidst  which  we  knew  we  should  soon 
hear  the  bees  and  the  cockchafers  humming.  And  the 
sparrows,  too,  but  lately  objects  as  pitiable  as  ourselves, 
fluttering  even  about  our  feet  in  the  snow,  to  catch  a  crumb 
of  bread,  those  poor  house-sparrows  we're  already  beginning 
to  twitter  and  quarrel,  to  worry  and  chase  each  other. 

Yes,  hero  was  spring  indeed  I  Ev«rybody,  even  Canard 
himself,  looked  a  little  handsomer ;  we  "[azcd  with  a  sense 
of  comfort  and  happiness  into  each  other's  faces,  as  we 
became  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the  Eastor  holidays. 

Compositions  were  written  twice  a  we  k.  The  big  Alsa- 
cians  were  the  best  hands  at  that;  they  expected  to  ride 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  class,  and  take  the  highest 
peaces  by  storm,  and  so  reach  the  fifth  cla*<s.  Of  course 
they  had  a  right,  having  always  worked  so  strenuously. 

Next  to  those  fellows  I  came,  on  account  of  my  good 
memory.  I  remembered  even  what  1  had  never  been 
taught  to  understand  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
I  stood  higher  than  Poitevin,  Henriaz,  and  Vaugiro. 

(To  be  continued. ' 
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Tub  Rrign  of  Louis  XVI. 

II. 

All  this  was  very  well  for  a  beginning,  but  the  hey-day 
did  not  l<x<<t  lonnr.  One's  object  in  dwelling  on  the  early 
portion  of  Louis  XVI.'s  reign  is  to  record  the  stranse  con- 
trast between  that  period  and  the  event-)  which  followed. 
No  king  ever  commenced  better  than  Louis  XVI.,  but  a 
sterner  man  than  he  was  needed  to  face  the  diflicultiesthat 
were  looming  ahead  in  serried  numher-i.  Fir^t  and  fore- 
most was  the  financial  difficulty.    The  King  had  said,  on 
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calling  Turgot  to  office,  *'  We  must  see  bow  we  can  possibly 
reduce  our  debts  ; "  to  which  Turgot  had  pithily  replied, 
'*  The  present  question  is  not  how  we  vdaj  reduce  the 
national  debt,  Sire,  but  how  we  may  increase  it,"  and  this 
was  just  true,  for  there  was  a  dead  lock  in  money  matters. 
On  one  side  were  the  trading  and  working  classes,  who 
were  overtaxed,  and  on  the  other  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
who  possessed  two  thirds  of  the  land  in  France,  and  yet 
were  not  taxed  at  all.  Turgot  proposed  several  small 
measures  to  stave  off  pressing  wants,  and  then  applied  him- 
self to  the  elaboration  of  a  complete  scheme  6f  financial  re- 
form. But  priests  and  nobles  got  wind  of  his  intentions, 
and  it  may  l>e  said  that  from  that  moment  the  train  of  the 
Revolution  was  laid,  for  they  resolved  to  oppose  him  at 
every  step,  to  harass,  discredit,  and  overthrow  him.  Afler 
all  they  were  but  acting  as  privileged  classes  ever  will  when 
they  have  not  an  iron  hand  to  deal  with  them.  Turgot  was 
honest,  able,  and  resolute,  but  he  was  weak,  for  he  worked 
under  the  orders  of  a  Prime  Minister,  who  had  no  notion  of 
tilting  against  the  whole  nobility,  and  under  a  king  who 
had  not  nerve  enou^  to  dismiss  Maurepas  and  back  up 
Turgot,  as  Lfouis  XIv.  had  backed  up  Colbert  and  Louis 
XIII.  Richelieu.  li'  Turgot  had  been  as  unscrupulous  as 
he  was  clever,  he  might  have  got  rid  of  Maurepas  by  in- 
trigue, and  rendered  glorious  service  to  both  king  and 
country.  But  he  ignored  the  tricks  of  statecrafl —  tricks 
so  useful  at  times  —  and  instead  of  overawing  or  finessing 
with  the  obstructive  prelates  and  peers,  he  was  simple 
enough  to  appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  their  good  sense, 
so  that  they  laughed  in  his  face,  and  what  is  more,  took 
heart  to  resist  him  without  flinching;.  The  Red  Room  Bot- 
tle Man  was  but  one  of  a  class  whose  name  was  legion,  and 
all  his  brother  sinecurists  had  quaked  when  his  particular 
case  was  being  examined.  There  was  jobbery,  corruption, 
and  extortion  high  and  low  on  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
trative tree.  Every  office  in  the  state  had  been  sold  under 
the  late  reign,  and  the  titulants  naturally  tried  to  recoup 
themselves  for  their  outlay  by  systematic  plunder.  The 
commonest  formalities  of  civilized  life,  commercial  ex- 
changes, sales,  the  hiring  of  a  shop,  the  purchase  of  a  field, 
the  inheriting  of  a  legacy,  were  each  ana  all  fenced  in  with 
fees  and  restrictions  so  formidable,  that  Beaumarchais  re- 
marked that  he  doubted  whether  he  could  stand  on  his  head 
in  the  middle  of  a  road  without  having  to  bribe  the  Provost 
of  Paris,  fee  the  police,  corrupt  the  parish  beadle,  and  then 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  three  or  four  of  the  bystanders 
in  order  to  avoid  a  law-suit.  To  crown  all,  the  taxes,  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  post-office  were  farmed  out  to  shameless 
gangs  of  speculators,  who  blocked  up  every  avenue  to  prog- 
ress, and  were  constantly  wresting  new  monopolies  from 
the  embarrassed  Government,  or  rather  from  the  dozen  or  so 
of  loose  women  who  virtually  ruled  the  land.  The  state  of 
things  was  such  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Louis 
XV.  had  been  utterly  unable  to  dispose  of  a  single  salaried 
appointment.  Hearing  one  day  that  one  of  t^e  sub-masters 
of  the  Royal  hounds  was  making  it  a  practice  to  remove 
the  best  head  of  deer  from  the  Crown  chases  to  stock  his 
own  for^  sts,  he  asked  his  favorite  huntsman  to  pick  up  ir- 
refutable evidence  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  the  sub-master 
might  be  disgraced.  The  huntsman  answered  bluffly  that 
if  he  did  this  he  should  lo&e  his  place.  "  Oh,  but  I  will  see 
to  that,"  answered  the  King,  nettled,  and  the  unlucky  man, 
rather  out  of  obedience  than  from  confidence  in  the  royal 
word,  denounced  the  sub-master  and  was  dismissed  from 
his  place  the  same  day.  *'  I  did  not  know  the  man  was  so 
strong,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Louis  XV.  shyly  to  the  hunts- 
man, **  but  it  seems  there  will  be  no  money  whatsoever  for 
our  hunting  if  he  is  displeased.  His  people  farm  all  my 
woods  and  rivers,  and  he  has  half  a  dozen  duchesses  behind 
him."  The  huntsman  submitted  that  it  was  sad  to  be  beg- 
eared  for  doing  his  duty,  and  the  King  assenting,  signed 
him  an  appointment  to  a  place  in  the,  Customs,  but  uree 
weeks  later  the  man  returned  again,  saying  his  commission 
was  worth  eo  much  waste  paper.  **  V\\  tell  you  how  to 
manage,"  exclaimed  the  King,  impatiently,  and  doing  vio- 
lence for  once  to  his  natural  stinginess,  he  unlocked  a 
drawer  and  drew  out  a  roll  of  fifty  louis.    *'  You  make  a 


present  of  this  to  Madame  Desparb^s'  maid.    Madame. 
Desparb^  is  the  mistress  of  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Customa 
and  if  you  bribe  the  maid,  the  mistress  will  see  that  the 
clerk  obevs  my    orders."    This   roimdabout  method    of 
exerting  tne  royal  prerogative  succeeded. 

Now  when  affairs  have  lapsed  into  this  condition,  the 
accession  of  a  new  king,  however  well-intentioned,  does  not 
put  them  straightway  to  rights.  At  first  the  sinecurists,. 
monopolists,  hectoring  clerks,  and  others  hid  their  heada 
like  frightened  rats ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  gust  of  change 
had  blown  by  they  came  out  of  their  holes,  and  Turgot 
found  them  swarm  up  everywhere  as  triumphant  as  ever,  to 
his  hindrance  and  confusion.  He  coidd  make  no  way  be- 
cause of  them ;  whichever  side  he  turned  he  saw  his  passage 
barred  by  a  cluster  of  vested  interests.  The  Court  being  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1775  the  Prince  de  Ligne  asked  Marie 
Antoinette,  one  night,  if  she  would  play  at  cards.  '*  I  have 
only  six  louts"  answered  the  Queen,  ** and  shall  have  no 
more  till  the  end  of  the  week,  so  I  must  economize."  The 
next  day  the  prince  accosted  Marie  Antoinette  joyfully  and 
said  he  supposed  she  had  procured  money  sooner  than  she 
expected,  for  he;  had  just  seen  a  van  marked  *<  Queen'a 
Treasury  "  start  for  Paris  with  four  horses,  two  postilions, 
six  outriders,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  two  clerks,  all  of 
which  would  have  been  superfluous  for  the  conveyance  of 
120  francs.  ^  Yet  there  was  no  more  In  the  van,"  replied 
Marie  Antoinette,  ruefully.  "The  Queen's  Treasury 
always  travels  so  since  the  time  of  Marie  Leczinska,  and 
you  know  what  storms  the  least  talk  of  retrenchment 
excites."  Honest  Turgot  was  present  when  this  answer 
was  made,  and  he  took  the  occasion  of  drawing  aside  the 
Prince  of  Rohan  Guemen^e  —  the  same  who  in  1 788  be- 
came bankrupt  for  the  trifle  of  33,000,000  firancs — and 
said :  "  It  will  cost  about  five  thousand  francs  to  convey 
those  six  louis  to  Paris.  I  ask  you,  my  lord,  what  will  be- 
come of  France  if  you  and  your  brother-landowners  do  not 
help  me  to  extricate  us  from  this  mess?"  "Tut,  tut,"^ 
chirrupped  the  prince,  filipping  some  snufl"  off  his  frill. 
"  Crack  your  head  with  figures  if  you  like,  my  dear  Baron, 
but  don't  interfere  with  us  or  the  clergy.  We're  all  poor 
as  mice ;  my  estates  are  mortgaged  a  foot  thick,  and  I  don't 
know  of  a  bishop  who  hasn't  put  his  crozier  in  pawn.  The 
only  people  who  can  aflbrd  taxes  are  the  tradefolk  and 
laborers;"  and  perceiving  that  Turgot  still  persisted  in 
wishing  to  haul  his  country  out  of  the  pit,  this  Prince  de 
Guemen^e  and  others  mocked  at  him,  and  icstructed  their 
salaried  newspapers  to  mock  him  as  a  visionary  and  a  sim- 
pleton. The  nobility  and  clergy  had  of  course  many  waya 
of  raising  a  press-outcry  against  an  objectionable  politician. 
Not  counting  the  journals  which  were  actually  their  own^ 
there  were  plenty  of  others  ever  ready  to  sell  themselves 
for  pecuniary  or  social  favors ;  and  behind  these  came  the 
ruck  of  papers  whose  conductors  were  too  ignorant  to  un- 
derstand a  man  of  Turgot's  stamp.  Turgot  was  no  charlatan^ 
and  hated  clap*  trap.  If  he  had  begun  at  once  with  sensa- 
tional measures  and  made  a  great  noise  about  them  he 
might  have  been  comprehended  of  the  people ;  but  as  hla 
plans  were  deep,  steady,  searching  reforms,  which  would 
have  operated  slowlv,  though  surely,  his  enemies  had  ne 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  masses  that  he  had  no  ideas  or 
reform  at  alL  Afler  two  years  of  ceaseless,  struggling  dis- 
appointment and  humiliation  Turgot  resigned  in  1776,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  the  Swiss  banker  and  economist,, 
Necter. 

Then  it  was  that  matters  first  began  to  assume  a  serious 
aspect.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  Tureot  fall,  but  they 
were  not  so  blind  as  to  ignore  that  the  nobility  had  banded 
together  to  oppose  all  innovations  whatever ;  and  perhaps 
one  of  their  reasons  for  despising  Turgot  was  that  he  had 
not  had  the  spirit  to  override  the  nobles  and  put  his 
measures,  if  he  had  any,  forcibly  to  the  test.  Necker  was 
a  popular  man,  and  the  public  showed  unmistakable  signs 
that  they  expected  firmness  of  him.  Insensibly  one  can 
note  a  diminution  in  the  respect  of  newspapers  towards 
constituted  authorities  from  this  time.  The  papers  do  not 
attack  the  King  and  Queen,  but  they  adopt  a  free  tone  as 
regards  the  farmers-general  of  taxes,  the  judges  and  bishops^ 
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and  they  upeak  in  yerj  plain  terms  about  the  bigger  abases 
of  ^yemment.  One  must  not  look  for  exhaustive  leading 
articles,  but  the  papers  are  full  of  those  short,  crisp  para- 
graphs which  Frenchmen  pen  so  well,  and  which  turn  disa- 
greeable things  and  persons  into  ridicule.  Day  afler  day  the 
press  teemed  with  column  upon  column  of  these  pithy 
epigrrams  and  anecdotes,  many  of  them  untrue,  no  doubt, 
bat  all  funny,  and  spiteful  enough  to  make  the  most  thick- 
skinned  victims  wince.  It  was  like  a  fine  spray  of  salt 
w^ater  splashed  at  people  in  power,  and  when  the  spray  had 
drenched  minor  placemen  it  bezan  to  wet  the  courtiers 
and  ministers,  and  principally  M.  de  Maurepas.  That 
▼enerable  premier  was  surprised  at  this.  He  had  been 
panning  serenely  all  this  time,  and  could  not  understand 
the  altered  spirit  that  had  come  over  the  country.  Much 
like  an  English  Whig  in  feeling;,  M.  de  Maurepas  meant 
^rell.  but  thought  the  nation  had  all  it  needed,  once  he  was 
in  office.  Those  twenty  years  he  had  passed  successfully  as 
a  minister  in  the  prime  of  life  had  been  the  spoiling  of  him. 
If  a  minister  rules  well  from  twenty  to  forty  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  he  can  begin  again  as  if  he  were  the  same  man 
and  as  if  the  world  were  the  same,  five-and-twent/  years 
afterwards ;  and  M.  de  Maurepas  was  not  the  first,  nor  has 
he  been  the  last  politician  who  fancied  that  age  had 
"wrought  no  difference  in  him  nor  in  the  rest  of  mankind. 
When  the  press  assailed  him  he  concluded  that  journalism 
was  being  stricken  with  a  passing  madness,  and  he  resolved 
to  doctor  it  with  the  specifics  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth. 
He  aabmitted  to  the  King  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of 
seventy  censors,  who  were  to  revise  all  books  and  period- 
icals before  they  were  published  ;  and  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
foreign  journals  when  they  exceeded  the  liberty  allowed  to 
native  prints. 

Louis  XVI.  signed  this  decree  without  reluctance.  He, 
too,  having  blown  off  his  first  whiif  of  reform  zeal  and 
beine  anxious  for  some  rest,  felt  uneasy  and  shocked  by 
the  clamor  of  the  newspapers.  lie  was  much  in  the  mood 
of  a  man  who  exclaims :  '*  I  gave  that  beggar  a  penny  two 
jeart  ago,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  I"  it  seemed  to  bim 
unreasonable  that  men  should  be  so  ea^er  to  move  on  whilst 
be  desired  to  sit  still  a  while ;  and  his  courtiers  were 
repeatingr  to  him  so  profusely  that  he  had  done  more  for 
his  people  than  any  king  before  him,  that  he  believed  this 
to  be  true,  not  being  able  to  remember  a  historical  prece- 
dent to  the  contrary.  So  the  press  decree  was  launched 
to  kennel  journalists,  as  it  were,  until  the  time  should  come 
when  they  might  with  more  propriety  give  tongue  again ; 
but  never  was  decree  so  m  obeyed  nor  so  derisively 
greeted.  It  excited  an  Homeric  laugh  from  one  end  of 
Faria  to  the  other,  and  the  circumstance  should  have 
warned  the  Court  that  it  was  no  longer  a  tame  multitude 
that  peopled  the  capital.  To  begin  with,  ministers  found  it 
impOMible  to  get  seventv  presentable  censors.  There  had 
been  censors  under  Louis  XV.,  but  the  press  was  inclined 
to  be  obedient  then  ;  in  the  new  temper  of  the  public  mind 
the  office  was  thought  to  be  ignominious,  and  the  "  Six 
Doxen  minus  Two,"  as  the  board  got  to  be  called,  were 
poor  literary  hacks  on  whom  newspaper  editors  proceeded 
mthwith  to  play  every  variety  of  practical  jokes.  The 
Journal  de  Verdun  and  three  other  periodicals,  which  were 
allotted  one  censor  between  them,  made  him  disgracefully 
drank  on  the  first  day  of  his  functions  and  constrained  him 
to  sign  a  solemn  st«tement  that  he  was  a  fool  —  which 
declaration  was  printed  in  conspicuous  type  on  the  front 
page  of  all  fonr  papers.  The  Mercure  got  a  censor  who 
stammered,  and  reports  of  his  conversations  were  faithfully 

Swen  from  week  to  week  as  pronounced ;  but  at  the  end  of 
m  month  he  effected  an  exchange  and  became  censor  to 
the  two  medical  papers,  **the  which,"  remarlced  the 
3£ereurtf  **  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  combining 
beneToleace  with  amusement,  bv  first  listening  to  the  poor 
devil  and  then  caring  him."  These  pleasantries  were  not 
^I  allowed  to  pesa  oflT  unpunished ;  but  another  ominous 
•ymptom  of  t£e  times  was  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
yefnaed  to  inflict  any  heavier  penalty  than  fines  upon  press 
dalinqnenta.  M.  de  Maurepas  had  recourse  to  the  Bastile 
In  a  lew  inttenoea  ;  bat  the  insubordination  was  growing 
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too  general  and  too  defiant  for  this  to  be  of  much  avail. 
The  quarrel  between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Piccinisti 
added  much  to  the  perplexities  of  government.  Under 
pretence  of  praising  Piccini*s  music,  journalists  of  the 
popular  party  made  furious  onslaughts  on  all  the  admirers  of 
Gluck,  who  was  the  Court  favorite ;  and,  however  trans- 
parent the  allusions  might  be,  it  was  difficult  to  punish  such 
squibs  as  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Politique  for  May,  1 776  :  — 

Ver}'  dall  mnsic  Monsieur  Gluck's,  perhaps  dangerous  music 
too.  They  say  good  music  inspires  noble  resolutions ;  bad 
music,  then,  may  do  the  contrary.  Supposing  a  Farmer-Gen- 
eral after  listening  to  an  act  of  "  Zenobia"  (by  Piccini)  were  to 
find  tears  in  his  eyes,  stand  up  in  his  box,  and  shout  to  a  de- 
lighted pit :  "  I  am  a  rogue,  but  Til  make  restitution  "  ?  The 
supposition  is  preposterous  wo  know,  but  this  is  spring-time 
and  we  can  afford  to  l)e  imnginativc.  Supposing  then  a  robber 
—  wc  beg  pardon,  a  Farmer-General  —  did  this,  who  would 
doubt  the  power  of  harmony?  But  Fanners  General  prefer 
Gluck.  They  listen  to  "  Iphig<5nie  en  Aulidc,"  and  dream  of 
new  taxes.  The  screeching  and  squalling  of  those  German 
notes  reminds  them  pleasurably  of  some  unfortunate  family  of 
peasants  yelling  and  tearing  their  hair  whilst  the  collector  is 
walking;  off  witn  their  last  cow.  No  music  could  be  sweeter  to 
a  Farmer-General,  but  why  is  M.  de  Maurepas  so  found  of 
Gluck  ? 

Marie  Antoinette  was  fond  of  Gluck  too ;  but  the 
papers  continued  to  respect  her,  it  being  apparently  their 
object  to  dissociate  the  Royal  Family  from  the  Court 
nobility,  and  to  make  the  nation  believe  that  the  King  was 
being  prevented  by  his  advisers  from  doing  all  the  good 
he  wished.  In  one  or  two  of  the  foreign  p&pers,  however, 
some  ill-natured  comments  might  be  read  on  the  Queen's 
extravagance  and  the  King's  vacillating  disposition,  and 
this  gave  the  "  Six  Dozen  minus  Two "  an  occasional 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character  with  the  native 
press.  The  Parisian  papers  bore  no  love  towards  the  more 
outspoken  French  journals,  published  abroad  for  home  cir- 
culation, for  these  printa  interfered  considerably  with 
their  profits,  and  the  only  fault  found  with  the  Censors  was 
that  they  frequently  gave  their  visa  to  foreign  matter,  more 
subversive  than  would  have  been  sanctioned  at  home.  The 
journalist  ^  Mercier  explained  this  by  saying  that  Censors 
could  only  read  Paris  print. 

We  now  reach  the  middle  of  the  year  177G,  when  two 
highly  important  events  occurred,  which  had  a  strong  in- 
direct influence  in  preparing  the  Revolution.  The  one  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Courrier  de  ['Europe  in  London  ; 
the  other  a  violent  collision  between  the  Ministry  and  the 
most  distinguished  journalist  of  the  day,  Simon   Nicolas 


Lin<;uet. 


(To  be  coDtloued.) 
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All  the  Year  Round  has  lately  fallen  below  the  standard 
which  was  set  for  it  by  its  founder,  Charles  Dickens.  Its 
serial  novels  are  rather  poor,  and  it  seldom  gives  us  a 
brilliant  short  article,  nowadays. 

TiiK  brilliant  series  of  papers  entitled  '*  The  *  Great 
World '  in  France,"  now  publishing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oa- 
zette,  is  said  to  lie  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  The  Mem- 
ber for  Paris,"  a  novel  which  ought  to  have  bi*en  a  great 
success,  b'.it  which  attracted  comparatively  little  attention 
two  or  three  vcars  ajro. 

TiiK  new  series  of  77ie  Academy  is  a  great  success. 
The  Academy  was  at  first  a  publication  for  savans,  with 
few  features  to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  now  com- 
bines the  best  points  of  The  Athenreum,  The  Spectator^ 
and  The  Saturday  RecinWy  without  losing  any  of  its  value 
as  a  scientific  journal. 

>  The  term  "  journalist ''  miMt  now  be  understood  to  mean  any  writer 
employed  on  the  prus.  The  term  "  Kuetteer  **  fell  out  of  uae  in  Lonia 
XVI/«  reign,  for  the  old  journal*,  which  ha<i  been  forbidden  to  tieat  of 
politiee  under  Louii  XV.,  became  poliUcal  with  the  new  reign,  and  stood 
on  the  fame  footing  aa  the  fac«l(«s. 
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Tub  Poet  Laureate  is  probably  not  very  well  i»ati8(ied 
with  the  great  marriage  that  has  just  taken  place,  inas- 
much as  it  en  calls  upr>n  him  the  duty  of  composing  an  oile 
of  welcome  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna. 
The  writing  of  court  poems  is  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  Ten- 
nyson, who,  it  seems  to  us,  shows  his  irony  by  never  writing 
well  abDut  royalty  except  when  he  is  writing  a  dirge. 

A  CORRESPOXDRNT  of  The  Ja/ion  Mail  of  December 
24th,  sends  that  paper  a  long  satire  in  rhyme,  aimed  at  those 
tourists  who  Uud  the  picturesque  scenery  and  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  life  in  Japan.  This  b  the  last  stanza  of  the 
xokohama  poet*s  tirade :  — 

"  So,  of  all  stupendous  follies  in  these  folly-haunted  days, 
The  worst.  1  si  ill  rvitcrAte,  is  the  preposterous  praise 
That  sentimental  Kcriliblcrs  fliii};  out  with  lavish  hiind 
On  whut  they  call  the  bcnuties  of  this  Qodforsaken  land." 

WuR.v  a  French  publisher  has  m  hand  a  work  which 
is  likely  to  create  a  sensation,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  Pros- 
per Mdrimcc*s  *'Let:res  d  uoe  Inconnue,"  —  he  issuss  it 
first  in  a  lart^e- paper  edition,  at  seven  or  eight  francs  per 
volume.  It  is  only  rich  readerii,  or  public  institutions,  that 
can  afford  to  purchase  it  in  this  shape,  and  though  the  book 
is  published,  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  people.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  in  the  ca^c  of  these  posthumous  letters  of  Mcri- 
mde,  the  work  passes  through  several  editions  before  it  ap- 
pears as  a  rimo  volume  nt  two  or  three  francs.  The  ster- 
eotype plates  ard  then  so  worn  that  the  cheap  edition  is 
scarcely  worth  havinjr.  As  a  rule,  French  books  of  the 
popular  kind  are  vastly  inferior,  typographically,  to  Amer- 
ican or  English  books  of  the  same  grade. 

The  Fifjaro  seems  to  have  created  a  good  deal  of  unea- 
siness in  Paris  by  declaring  that  several  young  men  have 
recently  disappeared  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  As  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  mis9ing  parties  are  not  with- 
held, it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the  statement  is  true. 
All  the  per;ons  thus  spirited  away  appear  to  have  left  home 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  absent  only  a  short  time. 
One  young  man  lefl  his  hou^e  to  go  and  meet  his  father, 
who  was  late  fur  dinner;  while  another,  who  was  about  to 
be  married,  left  his  mother  to  say  a  prayer  for  his  intended 
at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  and  said  he  would  be  back  in 
twenty  minutes.  It  ib  to  be  remarked  that  none  of  the 
seven  persons  whose  disappearance  is  chronicled  in  the 
Figarn  had  any  largo  sum  i  f  money  about  them,  and  their 
friends  can  imagine  no  reason  for  their  prolonged  absence. 
Paris  is  getting  to  bd  nearly  as  bad  as  New  York. 

We  find  in  a  recent  number. of  Chmnf>ers's  Journal  this 

(passage  from  Dc.  Robert  Chambers's  Scrap  Book:  ''Ke- 
ations  are  somesiiues  a  torture.    I  have  heard  of  some  ter- 
rible cases  of  this  kind.     Take  the  following,  which  I  lately 

(1845)  learned  about  in  London.      Miss  L< ,  a  w^ll- 

known  ]>oetess,  hail  a  silly  and  tyrannical  mother.  How 
difficult  to  believe  that  when  the  country  was  ringinijr  with 
praises  of  the  young  lady*s  poem,  the  amiable  authoress 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  of  the  heail  by  her  mother  to  a 
garret,  and  there  kept  two  days  lo:ked  up,  fed  upon  bread 
and  water  1     Yet  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The 

tyranny  of  her  mother  obliged  Miss  L to  go  to  live  in 

a  boarding-school,  where  it  was  that  a  distressing  scandal 
overtook  her.  A  quiet  home,  under  the  protection  of  a 
judicious  and  kind  p:irent,  would  have  saved  her  from  this 

evil,  the  blight  of  her  life.    Miss  L educated  a  brother 

for  the  church.  Of  £300  which  she  received  for  a  popular 
novel,  £200  were  spent  at  once  in  paying  debts  foolishly 
contracted  by  this  young  man,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  a 
curacy  in  the  country.  lie  had  not  beim  six  months  in 
office  when  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  £72  fur  a  fashion- 
able fowling-piece.  Miss  L paid  the  debt,  and  ex- 
pended some  money  besides  in  relieving  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  this  folly ;  and  all  that  she  obtained  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  novel  for  her  own  gratification  was  fifteen 
shillings,  spent  on  a  light  dress  and  a  few  ribbons.*' 

A  PERSON  with  the  singuUrly  attractive  name  of  Jeph- 
Bon  Iluband  Smith  has  published  a  work  entitled  "  Notes 
and  Marginalia;  Illustrative  of  the  Public  Life  and  Works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.*'  A  London  critic 
thus    neatly  disposes  of  Mr.  Jephson   Huband    Smith: 


**  Headers  who  may  be  attracted  by  the  title  of  this  volume 
will  be  disappointed  when  they  examine  the  contents.  It 
is  a  medley  of  feeble  criticisms,  interspersed  with  a  few 
facts,  or  what  the  writer  regards  at  facts,  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  career.  A  more  contemptible  book  we 
have  not  met  with  for  many  a  day,  and  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  leave  it  unnoticed  were  it  not  that  the  writer 
announces  that  he  has  more  to  say,  and  hopes  soon  to 
appear  again  before  the  public.  If  Mr.  Jephson  Huband 
Smith  has  friends,  we  hope  they  will  restrain  him  from 
any  further  exhibition  of  folly.  The  writer,  in  his  <  Epis- 
tle dedicatory,'  addresses  the  *  gentle  reader,'  and  ob- 
serves, quite  correctly,  that  little  claim  to  consideration 
from  the  public  can  be  made  upon  thu  trifling  production ; 
but  Mr.  Smith's  modesty  does  not  prevent  him  from  being 
ofTensive,  and  from  alluding  to  men  whom  we  love  and  honor, 
in  the  familiar  and  patronizing  tone  so  frequently  assumed 
by  vulgar  and  ignorant  writers.  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  men- 
tioned as  <  Goldy,'  and  when  Mr.  Smith  wishes  to  praise 
Mr.  Tennyson  he  designates  him  a  smuggler,  for  *  has  he 
not,  bv  the  force  of  ^his  wondrous  and  exquisite  art,  smug- 
gled himself  into  the  aflections  of  England's  sons  and 
daughters  ?  '  On  another  page  we  read :  '  In  the  pre- 
vious year  (1862)  Uie  Laureate  was  called  upon  for  an- 
other iob.'  Indeed,  the  author's  lack  of  taste  is  conspicu- 
ous throughout.  However,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
look  for  refinement  in  a  writer  who  represents  himself  as 
the  owner  of  a  peep-show  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and 
calls  himself  a  mountebank  at  the  close.  Mr.  Smith  is  at 
all  events  honest,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  eslimatea 
hb  rambling  rubbish  at  its  proper  worth." 

Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  writes  to  the  Poll 
Mail  Gazette :  **  I  have  read  with  interest  your  remarks 
on  the  language  of  the  future,  and  entirely  agree  with  you 
that  language,  if  it  ever  does  make  its  epiphany,  must  be 
one  of  three :  either  German,  Russian,  or  English  —  most 
likely  English,  partly  from  its  own  peculiar  composite  char- 
acter, to  which  so  noble  a  recognition  was  given  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  partly  from  our  colonizing  habits  and  our  lusty 
American  cousinship.  But  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
one  universal  language  for  all  civilized  men  —  a  consum- 
mation which  I  must  confess  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  — 
it  is  certainly  a  mo-t  desirable  thing  that  we  should  pos- 
sess one  generally  understood  languige  for  all  scientific 
men  and  persons  of  cosmopolitan  culture;  and  I  write  this, 
with  your  permission,  to  say  that,  as  the  service  hitherto 
performed  by  Latin  in  this  respect  has  now  from  a  variety 
of  causes  ceased,  there  is  no  language  so  justly  entitled  to 
assume  its  place  as  Greek.  Among  languages  which  be- 
long as  much  to  the  world  as  to  the  people  wSich  uses 
them,  there  is  none  that  for  a  moment  can  stand  compar- 
ison with  the  dialect  of  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
New  Testament.  For  not  only  does  this  language  contain 
a  greater  amount  of  more  rich  and  various  culture  than  any 
other  language,  —  not  even  excepting  English, —  but  it 
does,  in  fact^  form  the  basis  of  the  technical  language  of  all 
the  sciences,  even  the  most  recent.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
only  language  that  forms  a  living  bridge  between  the  great 
past  and  the  great  present;  and  as  a  living  language  it 
holds  a  position  not  likely  to  be  aflected  by  any  political 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
now  spoken.  In  order,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
enclycopsedic  Aristotle  may  become  current,  as  the  general 
medium  of  communication  among  learned  men,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  radical  reform  should  take  place  in 
our  methods  of  classical  indoctrination,  and  that  Greek 
(hould  be  taught,  not  from  dead  books  only,  but  from  living 
speeidi.  This  is  the  method  which  I  have  long  practise<^ 
and  which  I  oflTer  myself  to  prove,  if  it  were  expertly  car- 
ried out,  would  convey  more  Greek  into  the  heart  and  head 
in  six  months  than  by  the  present  methods  is  done  in  as 
many  years.  In  a  rational  system  of  teaching  any  lan- 
guage, whether  living  or  dead,  the  eye  must  be  trained  not 
by  books  merely  in  the  first  place,  but  by  objects ;  and  the 
ear  nnti  the  tongue,  now  so  wofnUy  neglected  and  de- 
bauched, must  be  treated,  not  as  the  secondary,  but  as  the 
primary  sources  ol  all  linguistic  acquisition." 
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MAGAZINES  AND  BOOKS. 

The  general  interest  which  the  public  takes  in  the 
leading  migazines  of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  spe- 
&wiX  interest  exhibited  by  the  critics,  who  go  so  far  even 
wm  to  exenrise  their  reserved  right  of  unseating  an  editor 
a^^nst  whom  they  may  have  an  intelligible  grudge,  or  at 
least  of  putting  bent  pins  on  the  editorial  cushion.  In 
the  more  legitimate  field  of  criticism',  the  magazines  re- 
eeive  a  de^j^rec  of  attention  that  plainly  indicates  the  large 
place  which  they  hold  in  the  public  mind  and  the  impor- 
tance which  they  are  gradually  assuming  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  literature.  We  say  American^  for  we 
are  dealing  only  with  the  conditions  under  which  Amcr- 
Sean  periiHlical  literature  exists,  conditions  quite  distinct 
ftom  those  controlling  the  scope  and  tendency  of  English 
■u^^ines. 

Time  was  when  Americans  were  insatiable  consumers 
of  cheap  books,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  procure  any 
anbstantial,  dignified  works  in  standard  literature  issued 
in  American  dress,  that  could  satisfy  a  fastidious  taste  ac- 
eustomed  to  the  elegance  and  scholarly  appearance  of 
English  publications.  Now  the  English  are  the  makers  of 
cheap  books,  and  some  of  the  best  editions  of  standard 
ftngihih  authors  are  the  products  of  American  presses 
end  binderie?,  while  everywhere  is  heard  the  complaint 
amongst  American  publi:iliurs  that  it  is  impossible  to  pub- 
3iih  new  books  wiiliotit  incurring  such  risks  as  make  the 
•uccessful  book  simply  a  makeweight  for  a  dozen  un- 
isfiil  ones.  A*  the  Ciise  now  appears,  standard  books 
lufkctiired  in  America  compete  favorably  with  the 
works  miinufiiciurcd  in  England  ;  their  style  is  ofl»n 

(r  and  the  price  is  lower;  miscellaneous  books,  that 

Bsy  new  ventures  in  literature  of  every  sort,  when  ni  »nu- 
Aetorod  in  Americsi,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  author- 
Gompulo  unfivorably  with  the  same  class  of  books 
inlactured  in  Kti«;laiid ;  Ftyle  has  to  bo  sacrificed  for 
ly,  and  then  the  English  price  is  still  below  the 
ti.  Tool-books,  as  we  may  call  them,  including 
required  by  professional  men  and  the  great  mass  of 
mdnoational  literature,  are  under  difierent  conditions ; 
jir  character,  reqntring,  in  the  main,  special  adaptation 
homo  use,  excludes  thum  to  a  large  extent  from  compe- 
with  foreign  uKule  books,  and  renders  them  subject 
eooipotition  amongst  themselves. 

In  eonscipience  of  this  suite  of  things,  —  the  cause  of 

we  ihall  consider  at  another  time,  —  our  bookshops 

Ml  of  Englisli-ina«lo  cheap  books  and  popular  litcra- 

Oipocially  of   the  chiss  intenled  for  young  people, 

publishers'  bins  are  fdled  with  deal  stock  of  home 

[actions  of   the  same    class;    little   by  little   Ameri- 

publislierj   h;ivo    been   forced    to   abandon   certain 

M  of  publications  as  ruinous,  and  their  energies  are 

directed  toward  the  production  of  standard  literature, 

(Idling,  thiit  is,  for  librMries,  excellent  eilitions  of  books 

repototion  is  secured,  of  tool-books  for  school  and 

gtarkMiftl  use,  and  finally  of  magazines.     By  a  similar 

autliors,  wlicn  their  special  studies  and 


qaalifications  have  not  led  them  into  the  preparation  of 
tool-books,  haye  found  the  magazines  their  main  resource, 
and  in  this  channel  is  now  running  the  current  of  new 
American  literature.  Here  the  people  find  their  cheap 
books,  the  publishers  their  field  of  activity,  and  the  au- 
thors their  only  chance  for  a  hearing. 

That  the  life  of  American  literature  is  setting  in  this 
direction  finds  evidence  in  the  keen  rivalry  which  is 
rising  between  the  magazines,  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence which  is  the  lot  of  them  all,  in  one  form  or  another. 
We  do  not  believe  that  competition  produces  excellence, 
or  stimulates  indeed  the  best  effort;  on  the  contrary,  its 
first  effect  is  to  push  forward  show  and  noise  to  the  front 
seats ;  yet  the  turning  of  money  and  energy  and  manage- 
rial skill  into  this  channel  undoubtedly  makes  a  better 
chance  for  the  author  with  a  really  goo<l  work,  to  get  a 
hearing  and  a  prompt  representation.  The  danger,  as  in- 
timated above,  is  twofold :  that  the  editor  and  publi>her 
will  be  eager  for  articles  which  by  their  brilliancy  or  by 
some  taking  quality  may  give  a  prominence  to  the  maga- 
zine, and  that  authors,  under  the  somewhat  feverbh  im- 
pulse which  magazine  writing  gives,  shall  write  for  the 
current  month  and  not  for  all  time.  But  these  are  dan- 
gers which  lie  near  the  surface.  There  remains  the  sub- 
stantial fact  that  the  monthly  issues  of  the  various  maga- 
zines give  a  chance  to  the  poet,  the  romancer,  the  philos- 
opher, the  discoverer,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  true 
poem  is  printed  in  a  magazine  to  be  read  by  its  hundred 
thousand  readers,  caught  up  by  the  newspaper  press,  ever 
lying  in  wait  for  novelties,  and  read  by  tens  of  hundreds  of 
thousands.  A  novel  which  mi<;ht  otherwise  amuse  for  an 
evening  a  few  thousand  readers  is  the  monthly  freshener 
of  life  for  multiplied  thousands. 

If  it  be  said  with  a  sigh,  as  Choatc  said,  "  A  book  is 
the  only  true  immortality  afler  all,"  —  granted.  But  the 
course  which  literature  has  taken  tends  to  the  winnowing 
of  books.  It  is  no  true  immortality  to  have  onu*s  name 
attached  to  a  book  which  Kes  buried  in  a  public  library ; 
but  to  bestow  one*s  tliouglit  in  a  frail  magazine,  and  find 
that  men  demand  it  shall  bo  brought  again  to  their  homes 
in  the  stouter  ship  of  a  book,  that  is  nearer  immortality. 
Th(3  subject  opens  wide  as  we  come  near  the  end  of  our 
space.  What  the  magazine  is  yet  to  do,  in  what  new  ark 
literature  will  find  its  safety  —  these  are  questions  to  spec- 
ulate upon.  Enough  now  to  know  that  he  who  writes  for 
the  monthly  magazine  is  discovering  that  he  must  give  his 
best,  and  no  longer  treat  with  contempt  a  vessel  which 
bears  the  nation*s  best  hopes;  that  he  who  edits  and  pub- 
lishes bes;ins  to  find  that  his  function  is  not  mean,  but 
th:it  weak  things  are  confounding  the  mighty,  and  tlie 
magazine,  that  seems  to  be  forever  dying  to  make  room 
for  a  new  birth,  has  permanence  and  might  because  it  is 
the  one  means  now  left  in  America  of  giving  the  best  we 
have  to  the  most  in  number. 

NOTES. 

—  A  contribution  to  tho  useful  list  of  subordinate 
histories  has  been  made  by  I^v.  A.  D.  Gridley  in  a  **  His- 
tory of  the  Town  of  Kirkland,  New  York,"  i>ublished  by 
Ilurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  Tho  Uiversido  Press, 
Cambridge.  Kirkland  was  the  former  namo  of  Clinton,  the 
seat  of  Hamilton  College  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions, and  Mr.  Gridley  has  gleaned  diligently  from  all 
sources  that  could  furnish  material  for  the  illustration  of 
tho  settlement,  tho  life  of  the  Indians  who  lingered  for  a 
while,  and  tho  character  of  tho  men  who  btiilded  pa- 
tiently, with  the  remarkable  soberness  and  confi<lence  which 
characterized    the   history  of  American    founders.     Mr. 
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'Gridley  gives  a  good  illuBtration  of  the  quiet  irony  in  the 
Indian's  mind  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  inter- 
changed with  his  gravity.  A  missionary  named  Cram 
yidted  the  Senecas  on  their  Reservation  in  Western  New 
York,  and  asked  permission  to  preach  Christianity  to 
them.  Red  Jacket,  one  of  the  chiefs,  confessed  their  own 
religion  had  failed,  and  was  ready  to  try  the  white  man's, 
if  it  was  a  sure  thing.  To  test  the  power  of  Mr.  Cram's 
•religion  he  proposed  that  that  gentleman  should  first  go  over 
to  the  village  of  Buffalo  and  try  it  for  a  few  months  on  the 
whites  there;  if  it  made  them  honest,  truthful,  and 
kind,  he  might  bring  it  to  the  Reservation  and  the  Sene- 
•cas  would  accept  it. 

—  The  Academy  J  of  London,  prints  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  received  from  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  which  will  interest  our  readers :  My  Muse  has 
now  for  a  long  time  slumbered.  It  is  a  whole  year  and 
five  months  since  I  was  taken  ill,  and  I  am  still  suffering ; 
my  recovery  progresses,  but  yery  slowly.  My  liver  has 
been  attacked ;  I  am  still  asthmatlcal  and  rheumatic  ;  it  is 
•only  with  great  fatigue  I  move  up  and  down  stairs.  I 
miss  the  enjoyment  of  visiting  my  friends,  but  they  are 
faithful,  and  visit  me  instead.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
my  physician  is  confident  that  the  spring  will  restore  me 
to  health  and  strength,  and  then  I  shall  travel  as 
usual.  How  I  long  to  visit  England  again,  and  see  my 
English  friends  1  but  they  tell  me  that  would  be  too  fa- 
tiguing, so  I  must  be  content  to  journey  south,  to  the 
mountains. 

—  It  has  been  surmised  that  Thomas  Hardy,  now  known 
to  be  the  author  of  *'  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  is 
as  much  of  a  man  as  George  Eliot.  Men  generally  have 
-escaped  the  charge  of  having  written  the  Saxe  Holm 
stories. 

—  Quiet  people  are  beginning  to  grow  nervous  over  the 
prospect  of  a  prolonged  Fourth  of  July.  The  nurses  of 
"General  Washington,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ten- 
der infant,  are  all  dead ;  the  sturdy  voters  who  voted  for 
Washington  have  also  split  their  last  wood  on  election 
day  and  walked  their  last  five  miles  to  vote  for  the  latest 
candidate ;  even  the  old  soldiers  and  sailors  have  come 
from  their  hiding  places  for  the  last  time,  we  think,  though 
on  this  point  we  speak  with  becoming  diffidence  :  and  now 
the  centennial  observances  are  filling  the  horizon.  We 
have  begun  to  celebrate  the  ante-bellum  anniversaries ; 
the  rumble  of  old  cannon  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  be- 
fore long  the  thirteen  colonies  will  be  masquerading  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  several  participants.  It  is  al- 
ways a  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  an  annual  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  to  the  sadness  of  an  annual  Fast,  that  somehow 
each  person  has  to  generalize  in  order  to  accommodate 
his  particular  tendency  to  be  melancholy  at  Thanksgiving 
time  and  joyous  on  jf  ast  Day,  but  as  a  few  go  to  church 
each  time  and  by  thehr  faith  give  sincerity  to  the  goven>- 
or's  proclamation  and  perpetuity  to  the  custom,  so  in  the 
midst  of  the  national  masquerading  let  us  hope  that  a 
true  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  actual  historical  study 
and  political  examination  which  will  serve  to  deepen  the 
currents  of  national  life.  \We  make  but  one  suggestion, 
that  the  literary  sociables  which  are  justly  becoming  so 
popular  should  take  a  turn  in  this  direction,  and  young 
and  old  vie  in  bringing  to  the  light  the  sources  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  the  beginnings  of  institutions  which  may  be 

•commonplace  to  us,  but  represent  struggle  and  sacrifice 
.and  earnest  purpose  in  our  fathers. 

—  A  meeting  was  called  lately  in  Boston  to  consider 


what  form  a  memorial  of  Loub  Agassiz  should  take.  By 
a  general  consent  of  good  sense  the  vote  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  an  endowment  which  would  put  upon  secure 
footing  the  great  museum  which  Agassiz  founded  and  car- 
ried on  almost  wholly  by  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm.  It 
had  been  feared  that  when  this  personal  force  was  re- 
moved the  large  plan  upon  which  the  museum  was  con- 
ducted would  cause  it  to  break  in  pieces,  or. at  least  that 
the  government  would  be  so  crippled  that  the  work  un- 
dertaken would  be  checked  and  much  of  the  labor  ex- 
pended be  wasted.  But  by  a  most  fitting  law  the  very 
spirit  which  ruled  the  museum  remains  to  complete  it. 
Agassiz,  living,  by  his  eneigy  and  devotion  drew  the  sup- 
port of  men  to  the  institution ;  the  memory  of  Agassiz, 
dead,  is  the  power  by  which  it  will  be  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation.  At  the  meeting  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  organize  a  systematic  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  education. 
They  have  chosen  an  admirable  mode  by  which  the  thou- 
sands who  revere  Agassiz's  name  and  share  his  generous 
life,  may  contribute  to  the  end  proposed.  On  the  28th  of 
May  next,  being  the  anniversary  of  Agassiz's  birth,  a 
simultaneous  offering  will  be  called  for  from  every  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  United  States,  to  form  '*  The  Teachers' 
and  Pupils'  Memorial  Fund  in  honor  of  Louis  Agassiz,"  to 
be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology. 

—  There  is  an  association  in  Boston  called  the  Boston 
Cooperative  Building  Company,  which  is  quietly  doing  a 
most  important  work  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  by  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  tenement  houses.  Instead  of  begin- 
ning by  building  new  houses  and  making  all  the  conditions 

.favorable  to  success,  it  has  resolutely  taken  the  worst  pos- 
sible material  in  hand,  —  existing  tenement  houses  of  the 
most  degraded  character,  —  and  undertaken  to  redeem  it. 
There  was  one  block  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
nursery  of  the  State  prison,  so  vile  was  its  moral  and  san- 
itary condition  ;  this  building  the  company  bought,  remod- 
elled it  from  top  to  bottom,  levied  equitable  rents  and  col- 
lected them,  opened  schools,  closed  grog-shops,  established 
a  savings  bank,  planned  excursions,  gave  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ;  and  now  the  result  is 
seen  in  an  orderly  tenement,  paying  its  expenses,  —  not  a 
charitable  institution  at  all,  —  and  in  an  answer  to  the 
question  so  ofVen  raised  regarding  tenement  houses.  It  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  when  landlords  could  be  con- 
vinced tiiat  there  was  a  better  investment  in  well-built, 
well -arranged,  and  orderly  houses,  they  would  so  employ 
their  money,  but  the  Company  has  proved  that  something 
more  is  needed  —  a  little  spare  righteousness  in  the  land- 
lord, 

—  The  papers  are  full  of  Canon  Kingsley.  He  is  one 
of  the  historic  Englishmen  who  transmit  English  life  and 
thought,  a  national  writer,  whose  nationality  makes  him 
bone  of  our  bone,  because  it  is  intensely  English  and  not 
superciliously  British.  We  do  hate  the  insular  Briton  — 
Goldwin  Smith  was  right  there  ;  but  we  not  only  do  not 
hate,  we  heartily  admire  the  true-born  Englishman,  and  if 
we  are  somewhat  overfiowing  in  the  expression  of  our  like, 
we  may  plead  nature ;  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
feelings  of  a  child  going  home,  —  has  he  not  some  feelings 
when  his  home  comes  to  him  in  his  absence  ?  We  can- 
not help  wondering,  by  the  way,  what  may  be  the  sort  of 
suggestion  which  comes  to  a  historic  Englishman,  always 
eager  for  his  country's  reform,  when  he  comes  to  a  land 
which  calls  itself  New  England.  Is  it  anything  like  what 
Milton  prophetically  saw  ? 
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FAR   FROM   THE    MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  VII.      RECOOXITION:  A 
TIMID    GIRL. 

Bathsheba  withdrew  into  the 
shade.  She  scarcely  knew  whether 
most  to  he  amused  at  the  singularity  of 
the  meeting,  or  to  be  concerned  at  its 
awkwardness.  There  was  room  for  a 
little  pity,  also  for  a  very  little  exulta- 
tion; the  former  at  his  position,  the 
Utter  at  her  own.  Embarrassed  she 
was  not,  and  she  remembered  Ga- 
briel's declaration  of  love  to  her  at 
Norcombe  only  to  think  she  had 
nearly  forgotten  it. 

"xes,"  she  murmured,  putting  on 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  turning  again 
to  him  with  a  little  warmth  of  cheek, 
"  I  do  wan  t  a  shepherd.     But"  — 

"  He's  the  very  man,  ma'am,"  said 
one  of  the  villagers,  quietly. 

Conviction  breeds  conviction.  "  Aye, 
that 'a  is,"  said  a  second,  decisively. 

"The  man,  truly  I"  said  a  third, 
with  heartiness. 

"  He's  all  there  1 "  said  number  four, 
fervidly. 

^  Then  will  you  tell  him  to  speak  to 
ihe  bailiiT,"  said  Bathsheba. 

All  was  practical  now.  A  summer 
eve  and  lonelines/ls  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  the  meeting  ita 
proper  fulness  of  romance. 

The  bailiff  was  pointed  out  to  Ga- 
briel, who,  checking  the  palpitation 
within  his  breast  at  discovering  that 
this  Ashtoreth  of  strange  report  was 
only  a  modification  of  Venus  the  well- 
known  and  admired,  retired  with  him 
to  talk  over  the  necessary  prelimina- 
ries of  hiring. 

The  fire  before  them  wasted  away. 
**Men,"  said  Bathsheba,  ''you  shall 
take  a  little  refreshment  afler  this  ex- 
tra work.  Will  you  come  to  the 
house  ?  " 

*'We  could  knock  in  a  bit  and  a 
drop  a  good  deal  freer,  miss,  if  so  be 
ye'a  send  it  to  Warren's  Malthouse," 
replied  the  spokesman. 

Bathsheba  then  rode  off  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  men  straggled  on 
to  the  village  in  twos  and  threes  — 
Oak  and  the  bailiff  being  lefl  by  the 
rick  alone. 

'*  And  now,"  said  the  bailiff,  finally, 
'*  all  is  settled,  I  think,  about  yer 
coming,  and  I  am  going  home-along. 
Good-night  to  ye,  shepherd." 


"  Can  you  get  me  a  lodging  ?  "  in- 
quired Gabriel. 

**  That  I  can't,  indeed,"  he  said, 
moving  past  Oak  as  a  Christian  edges 
past  an  offertory-plate  when  he  does 
not  mean  to  contribute.  '*  If  you  fol- 
low on  the  road  till  you  come  to  War- 
ren's Malthouse,  where  they  are  all 
^ne  to  have  their  snap  of  victuals, 
I  dare  say  some  of  'em  will  tell  you  of 
a    place.     Good  nieht    to   ye,    shep- 

The  bailiff,  who  showed  this  nervous 
dread  of  loving  his  neighbors  as  him- 
self, went  up  the  hill,  and  Oak  walked 
on  to  the  village,  still  astonished  at 
the  rencontre  with  Bathsheba,  glad  of 
his  nearness  to  her,  and  perplexed  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  unprac- 
tised girl  of  Norcombe  had  deveu>ped 
into  the  supervising  and  cool  woman 
here.  But  some  women  only  require 
an  emergency  to  make  them  fit  for 
one. 

Obliged,  to  some  extent,  to  forego 
dreaming  in  order  to  find  the  way, 
he  reached  the  churchyard,  and 
passed  round  it  under  the  wall  where 
several  old  chestnuts  grew.  There 
was  a  wide  margin  of  grass  along  here, 
and  Gabriel's  footsteps  were  deadened 
by  its  softness,  even  at  this  indurat- 
ing period  of  the  year.  When  abreast 
of  a  trunk  which  appeared  to  be  the 
oldest  of  the  old,  he  oecame  aware  that 
a  fio^ure  was  standing  behind  it  on  the 
other  side.  Gabriel  did  not  pause  in 
his  walk,  and  in  another  moment  he 
accidently  kicked  a  loose  stone.  The 
noise  was  enough  to  disturb  the  mo- 
tionless stranger,  who  started  and  as- 
sumed a  careless  position. 

It  was  a  slim  girl,  rather  thinly 
clad. 

"  Grood  night  to  yon,"  said  Gabriel, 
heartily. 

**  Good  night,"  said  the  gu-1  to  Ga- 
briel. 

The  voice  was  unexpectedly  attrac- 
tive ;  it  was  the  low  and  dulcet  note 
suggestive  of  romance  ;  common  in 
description,  rare  in  experience. 

"Pll  thank  vou  tO  tell  me  if  I'm 
in  the  way  for  Warren's  Malthouse  ?  " 
Gabriel  resumed,  primarily^^  gain 
the  information,  indirectly  to  g^more 
of  the  music.  v 

''Quite  right.    It's  at   the  botton^ 
of  the  hill.     And  do  you  know  "  — 
The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  went  on 


.again.  "Do  you  know  how  late  they 
keep  open  the  « Buck's  Head  Inn '  ?  " 
She  seemed  to  be  won  by  Gabriel's 


heartiness,  as  Gabriel  had  beex>  won 
by  her  modulations. 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  '  Buck's 
Head '  is,  or  anything  about  it  Do 
you  think  of  going  there  to-night  ?  '* 

"  Yes."  The  female  again  paused. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  any  contin- 
uance of  speech,  and  the  fact  that  she 
did  add  more,  seemed  to  proceed  from 
an  unconscious  desire  to  show  uncon- 
cern by  making  a  remark,  which  is 
noticeable  in  the  ingenuous  when  they 
are  acting  by  stealm.  "  You  are  not 
a  Weatherbury  man  ?  "  she  said,  tim- 
orously. 

"  I  am  not.  I  am  the  new  shepherd 
—  just  arrived." 

"  Only  a  shepherd  —  and  you  seem 
almost  a  farmer  by  your  ways." 

"  Only  a  shepherd,"    Gabriel   re- 

Sated,  in  a  dull  cadence  of  finality, 
is  thoughts  were  directed  to  Uie 
past,  his  eyes  to  the  feet  of  the  girl, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  lying 
there  a  bundle  of  some  sort.  She  may 
have  perceived  the  direction  of  his 
face,  for  she  said  coaxingly,  — 

"You  won't  say  anything  in  the 
parish  about  having  seen  me  here, 
will  you?  —  at  least,  not  for  a  day  or 
two.'^ 

"  I  won't  if  you  wish  me  not  to," 
said  Oak. 

1^  "jThank  you,  indeed,"  the  other  re- 
plied. "  I  am  rather  poor,  and  I  don't 
want  people  to  know  anything  about 
me."  Then  she  was  silent,  and  shiv- 
ered. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  on  such 
a  cold  night,"  Gabriel  observed.  "  1 
would  advise  you  to  get  indoors." 

**  Oh,  no !  Woula  you  mind  going 
on  and  leaving  me?  I  thank  you 
much  for  what  you  have  told  me." 

"I  will  go  on,"  he  said;  adding 
hesitatingly^  "  since  you  are  not 
very  well  off,  perhaps  you  would  ac- 
cept this  trifle  from  me.  It  is  only  a 
shilling,  but  it  is  all  I  have  to  spare." 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  it,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, gratefully. 

She  extended  her  hand;  Gabriel 
his.  In  feeling  for  each  other's  palms 
in  the  gloom  before  the  money  could 
be  passed,  a  minute  incident  occurred 
which  told  much.  Gabriel's  fingers 
alighted  on  the  young  woman's  wrist. 
It  was  beating  with  a  throb  of  tra^c 
-^  intensity.  He  had  frequently  felt  Uie 
^ame  quick,  hard  beat  m  the  femoral 
afi^ery  of  his  lambs  when  overdriven. 
It  si^ggosted  a  consumption  too  great 
ot  a  v'ltttlity  which,  to  judge  from  her 
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figure  and  stature,  was  already  too 
little. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

«« Nothing." 

"  But  there  is !  " 

'*  No,  no,  no  1  Let  your  having 
seen  me  be  a  secret  1  " 

"  Very  well ;  I  will.  Good  night, 
again.'' 

"  Good  night." 

The  young  girl  remained  motionless 
by  the  tree,  and  Gabriel  descended 
into  the  village.  He  fancied  that  he 
had  felt  himself  in  the  penumbra  of  a 
very  deep  sadness  when  touching  that 
slignt  and  fragile  creature.  But  wis- 
dom lies  in  moderating  mere  impres- 
sions, and  Gabriel  endeavored  to  think 
little  of  this. 

CHAPTER  YIII.      THR  MALTH0U8B  : 

THE  chat:  news. 

Warren's  Malthouse  was  enclosed 
by  an  old  wall  inwrapped  with  ivy,  and 
though  not  much  of  the  exterior  was 
▼isibTe  at  this  hour,  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  building  were 
clearly  enough  shown  by  its  outline 
upon  the  sky.  From  the  walls  an 
overhanging  thatched  roof  sloped  up 
to  a  point  in  the  centre,  upon  whicn 
rose  a  small  wooden  lantern,  fitted 
with  louvre-boards  on  all  the  four 
sides,  and  from  these  openings  a  mist 
was  dimly  perceived  to  be  escaping 
into  the  night  air.  There  was  no 
window  in  front;  but  a  square  hole  in 
the  door  was'  glazed  with  a  single 
pane,  through  which  red  comfortable 
rays  now  stretched  out  upon  the  ivied 
wall  in  front.  Voices  were  to  be  heard 
inside. 

Oak's  hand  skimmed  the  surface  of 
the  door  with  fingers  extended  to  an 
Ely mas-the- Sorcerer  pattern,  till  he 
found  a  leathern  strap,  which  he 
pulled.  This  lifted  a  wooden  latch, 
and  the  door  swung  open. 

The  room  inside  was  lighted  only 
by  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  kiln 
mouth,  which  shone  over  the  floor 
with  the  streaming  horizontality  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  threw  upwards  the 
shadows  of  all  facial  irregularities  in 
those  assembled  around,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  the  footlights  upon  the  features 
of  her  Majesty's  servants  when  they  ap- 

S roach  too  near  the  front.  The  stone- 
ag  floor  was  worn  into,  a  path  from 
the  doorway  to  the  kiln,  and  into  un- 
dulations everywhere.  A  curved  set- 
tle of  unplaned  oak  stretched  along 
one  side,  and  in  a  remote  corner  was 
a  small  bed  and  bedstead,  the  owner 
and  frequent  occupier  of  which  was 
the  maltster. 

This  aged  man  was  now  sitting  op- 
posite the  fire,  his  frosty  white  hair 
and  beard  overgrowing  his  gnarled 
figure  like  the  gray  moss  and  lichen 
upon  a  leafless  apple-tree.  He  wore 
breeches  and  tiie  laced-up  shoes 
called  ankle- jacks;  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  Qpon  the  fire. 

Gabriel's  nose  was  greeted  by  an 
atmosphere    laden    with   the     sweet 


smell  of  new  malt.  The  conversation 
(which  seemed  to  have  been  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  fire)  immediately 
ceased,  and  every  one  ocularly  criti- 
ciseil  him  to  the  de^ee  expressed  by 
contracting  the  flesh  of  their  fore- 
heads and  looking  at  him  with  nar^ 
rowed  eyelids,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
light  too  strong  for  their  sight.  Sev- 
eral exclaimed  meditatively,  afler  this 
operation  had  b^n  completed,  — 

^*  Oh,  'tis  the  new  shepherd,  a' 
b'lieve." 

**We  thought  we  heard  a  hand 
pawing  about  the  door  for  the  bobbin, 
out  weren't  sure  'twere  not  a  dead 
leaf  blowed  across/'  said  another. 
**  Come  in,  shepherd;  sure  ye  be  wel- 
come, though  we  don't  know  yer 
name.*' 

*<  Gabriel  Oak,  that's  my  name, 
neiofhbors." 

The  ancient  maltster  sitting  in  the 
•  midst  turned  at  this  —  his  turning  be- 
ing as  the  turning  of  a  rusty  crane. 

"  That's  never  Gable  Oak's  grand- 
son over  at  Norcombe  —  never  I  "  he 
said,  as  a  formula  expressive  of  sur- 
prise, which  nobody  was  supposed  for 
a  moment  to  take  literally. 

"My  father  and  my  grandfather 
were  old  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel," 
said  the  shepherd,  placidly. 

"  Thought  I  knowed  the  man's  face 
as  I  seed  him  on  the  rick  I  —  thought 
I  did  1  And  where  be  ye  trading  o't 
to  now,  shepherd  ?  " 

"  I'm  thinking  of  biding  here,"  said 
Mr.  Oak. 

'*  Knowed  yer  grandfather  for  years 
and  years  1 "  continued  the  maltster, 
the  words  coming  forth  of  their  own 
accord  as  if  the  momentum  previously 
imparted  had  been  sufficient 

"  Ah  —  and  did  you  I " 

*^  Knowed  yer  grandmother." 

"And  her  too!  '* 

"  Likewise  knowed  yer  father  when 
he  was  a  child.  Why,  my  boy  Jacob 
there  and  your  father  were  sworn 
brothers  —  that  they  were  sure  — 
weren't  ye,  Jacob?  * 

"  Aye,  sure,"  said  his  son,  a  youn^ 
man  about  sixty-five,  with  a  semi-bald 
head  and  one  tooth  in  the  left  centre 
of  his  upper  jaw,  which  made  much  of 
itself  by  standing  prominent,  like  a 
milestone  in  a  bank.  '*  But  'twas  Joe 
had  most  to  do  with  him.  However, 
my  son  William  must  have  knowed  the 
very  man  afore  ns  —  didn't  ye,  Billy, 
afore  ye  lefl  Norcombe  ?  " 

**  No,  'twas  Andrew,"  said  Jacob's 
son  Billy,  a  child  of  forty,  or  there- 
abouts, who  manifested  the  peculiar- 
ity of  possessing  a  cheerful  soul  in 
a  gloomy  body,  and  whose  whiskers 
were  assuming  a  chinchilla  shade  here 
and  there. 

**  I  remember  Andrew,"  said  Oak, 
"  as  being  a  man  in  the  place  when  I 
was  quite  a  child." 

**  Aye  —  the  other  day  I  and  my 
youngest  daughter  Liddy  were  over  at 
my  grandson's  christening,"  continued 
*Billy.  **  We  were  talking  about  this 
very  family,  and  'twas  only  last  Puri- 


fication Day  in  this  very  world,  when 
the  use-money  is  gied  away  to  the 
second-best  poor  folk,  you  know,  shep- 
herd, and  I  can  mind  the  day  because 
they  all  had  to  traypse  up  to  the  Ves- 
try —  yes,  this  very  man's  family." 

*'  Come,  shepherd,  and  drink.  'Tis 
gape  and  swaller  with  us  —  a  drap  of 
sommit,  but  not  of  much  account," 
said  the  maltster,  removing  from  the 
fire  his  eyes,  which  were  vermilion- 
red  and  bleared  by  gazing  into  it  for 
so  many  years.  ^'  Take  up  the  God- 
forgive-me,  Jacob.  See  if  'tis  warm, 
Jacob." 

Jacob  stooped  to  the  God-forgive- 
me,  which  was  a  two-handled  tall  mus 
standing  in  the  ashes,  cracked  and 
charred  with  heat,  rather  furred  with 
extraneous  matter  about  the  outside, 
especially  in  the  crevices  of  the  han- 
dles, the  innermost  curves  of  which 
may  not  have  seen  daylight  for  sev- 
eral years  by  reason  of  this  incrusta- 
tion thereon,  formed  of  ashes  acciden- 
tally wetted  with  cider  and  baked 
hard ;  but  to  the  mind  of  any  sensible 
drinker  the  cup  was  no  worse  for 
that,  being  incontestably  clean  on 
the  inside  and  about  the  rim.  It 
may  be  observed  that  such  a  class  of 
mug  is  called  a  God-forgive-me  in 
Weatherbufy  and  its  vicinity  for  un- 
certain reasons;  probably  because  its 
size  makes  any  given  toper  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees  its 
bottom  in  drinking  it  empty  :  this  idea 
•  is,  however,  a  mere  guess. 

Jacob,  on  receiving  the  order  to 
see  if  the  liquor  was  warm  enough, 
plac^idly  dipped  his  forefinger  into  it 
oy  way  of  thermometer,  and  having 
pronounced  it  nearly  of  the  proper 
degree,  raised  the  cup  and  very  civ- 
illy attempted  to  dust  some  of  the 
ashes  from  the  bottom  with  the  skirt 
of  his  smock-frock,  because  Shepherd 
Oak  was  a  stranger. 

"  A  clane  cup  for  the  shepherd," 
said  the  maltster  commandingfy. 

"No  — not  at  all,*'  said  Gabriel, 
in  a  reproving  tone  of  considerate- 
ness.  "  I  never  fuss  about  dirt  in  its 
natural  state,  and  when  1  know  what 
sort  it  is."  Taking  the  mug  he  drank 
an  inch  or  more  from  the  depth  of  its 
contents,  and  duly  passed  it  to  the 
next  man.  "  I  wouldn't  think  of  giv- 
ing such  trouble  to  neighbors  in  wash- 
ing up  when  there's  so  much  work  to 
be  done  in  the  world  already,'*  con- 
tinued Oak,  in  a  moister  tone,  after 
recovering  fh)m  the  stoppage  of  breatli 
ever  occasioned  by  proper  pulls  at 
large  mugs. 

"  A  right  sensible  man,"  said  Ja- 
cob. 

"  True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said," 
observed  a  brisk  young  man  —  Mark 
Clark  by  name,  a  genial  and  pleas- 
ant gentleman,  whom  to  meet  any- 
where in  your  travels  was  to  know, 
to  know  was  to  drink  with,  and  to 
drink  with  was,  unfortunately,  to  pay 
for. 

"  And  here's  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and    bacon    that  mis'ess  have    sent» 
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shepherd.  The  cider  will  go  down 
better  with  a  bit  of  victuals.  Don't 
e  chaw  quite  close,  shepherd,  for  I 
et  the  bacon  fall  in  the  road  outside 
as  I  was  bringing  it  along,  and  may 
be  'tis  rather  gritty.  There,  'tis  clane 
dirt;  and  we  all  know  what  that  is,  as 
you  say,  and  you  hain't  a  particular 
man  we  see,  snepherd." 

**  True,  true —  not  at  all,"  said  the 
friendly  Oak. 

**  Don't  let  your  teeth  quite  meet, 
and  you  won't  feel  the  sandiness  at 
all.  Ahl  'tis  wonderful  what  can  be 
done  by  contrivance  I  '* 
'*My  own  mind  exactly,  neighbor." 
^'Ah,  he's  his  grandfer's  own 
grandson  I — his  grandfer  were  just 
rach  a  nice  unparticular  map!"  said 
the  maltster. 

"Drink,  Henry  Fray  — drink," 
magnanimously  said  Jan  Coggan,  a 
person  who  held  Saint-Simonian  no- 
tions of  share  and  share  alike  where 
liquor  was  concerned,  as  the  vessel 
showed  si^ns  of  approaching  him  in 
its  gradual  revolution  among  them. 

Having  at  this  moment  reached  the 
end  of  a  wistful  gaze  into  mid-air, 
Henry  did  not  refuse.  He  was  a 
man  of  more  than  middle  age,  with 
eyebrows  high  up  in  his  forehead,  who 
laid  it  down  that  the  law  ot  the  world 
was  bad,  with  a  long-suffering  look 
through  his  listeners  at  the  world  al- 
luded to,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his 
imagination.  He  always  signed  his 
name  "  Henery  "  —  strenuously  insist- 
ing upon  that  spelling,  and  if  any 
passin;:  schoolmaster  ventured  to  re- 
mark that  the  second  '*  e  "  was  super- 
fluous and  old-fashioned,  he  received 
the  reply  that  "  H-e-n-e-r-y  "  was  the 
name  he  was  christened  and  the  name 
he  would  stick  to  —  in  the  tone  of 
one  to  whom  orthographical  differ- 
ences were  matters  whicn  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  personal  character. 

Mr.  Jan  Cosgan,  who  had  passed 
the  cup  to  Henery,  was  a  crimson 
man  with  a  spacious  countenance,  and 
private  glimmer  in  his  eye,  whose 
name  had  appeared  on  the  marriage 
register  of  Weatherbury  and  neigh- 
boring parishes  as  best  man  and  chief 
witness  in  countless  unions  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty  years;  he  also  very 
frequently  filled  the  post  of  head  god- 
father in  baptisms  of  the  subtly-jovial 
kind. 

'*  Come,  Mark  Clark,  come.  Ther's 
plenty  more  in  the  barrel,'*  said  Jan. 

**  Aye  —  that  1  will,  as  the  doctor 
»id,"  replied  Mr.  Clark,  who,  twenty 
years  younger  than  Jan  Coggan,  re- 
volved in  the  same  orbit.  He  secreted 
mirth  on  all  occasions  for  special  dis- 
charge at  popular  parties  —  his  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  being  more 
noticeably  advanced  than  Cozgan's, 
inflicting  a  faint  sense  of  reduplication 
and  similitude  upon  the  elder  numbers 
of  such  companies. 

"  Why,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  ye  ha'n't 
had  a  drop ! "  said  Mr.  Coggan  to  a 
very  shrinking  man  in  the  background, 
thrusting  the  cup  towards  him. 


"  Such  a  shy  man  as  he  is  1  \*  said 
Jacob  Smallbury.  "  Why,  ye've 
hardly  had  strength  of  eye  enough  to 
look  in  our  young  mis'ess's  face,  so 
I  hear,  Joseph?" 

All  looked  at  Joseph  Poorgrass  with 
pitying  reproach. 

"  No  —  I've  hardly  looked  at  her  at 
all,"  faltered  Joseph,  reducing  his 
body  smaller  whilst  talking,  appar- 
ently from  a  meek  lense  of  undue 
prominence.  '*  And  when  I  seed  her, 
twas  nothing  but  blushes  with  me  1 " 

"  Poor  feller,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 

'*  'Tis  a  curious  nature  for  a  man," 
said  Jan  Coggan. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  Joseph  Poorgrass 

—  his  shyness,  which  was  so  painful 
as  a  defect,  just  beginning  to  nil  him 
with  a  little  complacency  now  that  it 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  inter- 
esting study.  **  'Twere  blush,  blush, 
blush  with  me  every  minute  of  the 
time,  when  she  was  speakincr  to  me." 

"  I  believe  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
for  we  all  know  ye  to  be  a  very  hash- 
ful  man." 

"  'Tis  terrible  bad  for  a  man,  poor 
soul!"  said  the  maltster.  **  And 
how  long  have  ye  suffered  from  it, 
Joseph  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.    Yes 

—  mother  was  concerned  to  her 
heart  about  it — 'yes.  But  'twas  all 
nought" 

"Did  ye  ever  take  anythinj^  to  try 
and  stop  it,  Joseph  Poorgrass  r " 

*'  Oh,  aye,  tried  all  sorts.  They 
took  me  to  Greenhill  Fair,  and  into 
a  grate  large  jerry-go-nimble  show, 
where  there  were  women-folk  riding 
round  —  standing  up  on  horses,  with 
hardly  anything  on  but  their  smocks, 
but  it  didn't  cure  me  a  morsel  —  no, 
not  a  morsel.  And  then  I  was  put 
errand-man  at  the  Woman's  Skittle 
Alley  at  the  back  of  the  *  Tailor's 
Arms'  in  Casterbridge.  'Twas  a 
horrible  gross  situation,  and  altogether 
a  very  curious  place  for  a  good  man. 
I  had  to  stand  and  look  wicked  people 
in  the  face  from  morning  till  night;  but 
'twas,  no  use  —  I  was  just  as  bad  as 
ever  after  all.  Blushes  have  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  There,  'tis 
a  happy  providence  that  I  be  no 
worse,  so  to  speak  it  —  yes,  a  happy 
thing,  and  I  feel  my  few  poor  grati- 
tudes." 

"True,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury, 
deepening  his  thoughts  to  a  profounder 
view  of  the  subject.  "  'Tis  a  thought 
to  look  at,  that  ye  might  have  been 
worse,  but  even  as  you  be,  'tis  a  very 
bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph.  For  ye 
see,  shepherd,  though  'tis  vexy  well 
for  a  woman,  dan^  it  all,  'tis  awkward 
for  a  man  like  him,  poor  feller."  He 
appealed  to  the  shepherd  by  a  heart- 
feeling  glance. 

"  "ns  —  'tis,"  said  Gabriel,  recover- 
ing from  a  meditation  as  to  whether 
the  saving  to  a  man's  soul  in  the  run 
of  a  twelvemonth  by  saving  "  dang  " 
instead  of  what  it  stood  for,  made  it 
worth  while  to  use  the  word.  "  Yes; 
very  awkward  for  the  man." 


*•  Ah,  and  he's  very  timid,  too,"  ob- 
served Jan  Coggan.  "  Once  he  had 
been  working  late  at  Windleton,  and  . 
had  had  a  dnip  of  drink,  and  lost  his 
way  as  he  was  coming  home-along 
through  Yalbury  Wood,  didn't  ye. 
Master  Poorgrass  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no;  not  that  story !  "  ex- 
postulated the  modest  man;  forcing 
a  laugh  to  bury  his  concern,  and  forc- 
ing out  too  much  for  the  purpose  — 
laughing  over  the  greater  part  of  his 
skin,  round  to  his  ears,  and  up  among 
his  hair,  insomuch  that  Shepherd  Oak, 
who  was  rather  sensitive  himself,  was 
surfeited,  and  felt  he  would  never 
adopt  that  plan  for  hiding  trepidation 
any  more. 

"  And  so  'a  lost  himself  quite," 
continued  Mr.  Coggan,  with  an  im- 
passive face,  implying  that  a  true  nar- 
rative, like  time  and  tide,  must  run 
its  course  and  would  wait  for  no  roan. 
^*  And  as  he  was  coming  along  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  much  afeard,  and 
not  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  tlie 
trees,  nohow,  'a  cried  out '  Man-a-loslV 
man-a-lost  I '  A  owl  in  a  tree  hap- 
pened to  be  crying  *Whoo-whoo- 
whoo  1 '  as  owls  do,  you  know,  shep- 
herd" (Gabriel  nodded),  "and  Jo- 
seph all  in  a  tremble,  said,  *  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  of  Weatherbury,  sir ! ' " 

"  No,  no,  now  —  that's  too  much  I " 
said  the  timid  man,  becoming  a  man 
of  brazen  courage  all  of  a  sudden. 
"  I  didn't  say  sir.  I'll  take  my  oath 
I  didn't  say  *  Joseph  Poorgrass  of 
Weatherbury,  sir*  No,  no ;  what's 
right  is  right,  and  I  never  said  sir  to 
the  bird,  knowing  very  well  that  no 
person  of  a  gentleman's  rank  would 
be  hollering  there  at  that  time  o'  night. 
*  Joseph  Poorgrass  of  Weatherbury,' 
—  that's  every  word  I  said,  and  I 
shouldn't  ha'  said  that  if  'i  hadn't 
been  for  Keeper  Day's  metheglk.  .  .  . 
There,  'twas  a  merciful  thing  it  ended 
where  it  did,  as  I  may  say,"  continued 
Joseph,  swallowing  his  breath  in  con- 
tent 

The  question  of  which  was  right  be- 
ing tacitly  waived  by  the  company, 
Jan  went  on  meditatively,  — 

<<  And  he's  the  fearfullest  man,  hain't 
ye,  Joseph?  Aye,  another  time  ye 
were  lost  by  Lambing-Down  Gate, 
weren't  ye,  cfoseph  ?  " 

"I  was,"  repued  Poorgrass,  at  if 
there  were  some  matters  too  serious 
even  for  modesty  to  remember  itself 
under,  and  this  was  one. 

**  Yes ;  that  were  the  middle  of  the 
night,  too.  The  gate  would  not  open, 
try  how  he  would,  and  knowing  there 
was  the  devil's  hand  in  it,  he  kneeled 
down." 

"  Aye,"  said  Joseph,  acquiring  con- 
fidence from  the  warmth  of  the  fire, 
the  cider,  and  a  growing  perception 
of  the  narrative  capabilities  of  the  ex- 
perience alluded  to.  "  My  heart  died 
within  me,  that  time;  but.  I  kneeled 
down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Uien  the  Belief  right  through,  and 
then  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
earnest   prayer;    But    no,    the    gate 
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-wouldn't  open  ;  anil  then  I  went  on  with  Uearly  Beloved 
Bi-etlireD,  and,  ihinks  I,  thii  makus  four,  and  'tis  all  I  knoir 
out  of  book,  and  if  this  don't  do  itnotliinu  will,  and  I'm  :l 
lost  man.  Well, when  I  got  to  Sajinj;  Attcr  Me,  I  row 
from  iny  kneirs  and  Found  thu  gate  would  ojien  —  yea, 
nciebbors,  ilie  j;ntc  opeoed  the  saiiin  as  ever." 

A  medttaliun  on  the  obvious  inrer^nuti  was  indulged  in 
by  all,  and  during  its  continuani^e  each  diiected  \iU  vision 
into  the  ftsb-pit,  wliich  glowed  like  a  desert  in  ihu  ifojiivs 
undur  a  vertical  sun,  shaping  tbeir  eyes  lon^  and  liny, 
partly  becsQim  of  the  light,  partly  from  the  depth  at  the 
eubiect  disiruiiaeil  —  uacb  man  severally  drawin;;  upon  the 
tablet  of  his  imagination  a  clear  and  correct  picture  of 
Joseph  Po.'r){raii9  under  Ihe  remarkable  conditions  he  had 
related,  and  survuyiDg  the  position  in  all  iu  bearings  with 
critical  exaetneas. 

(To  bg  coDtiDiud.) 


CHARLES  DICKKNS.1 

TiiiH  is  a  melancholy  tloce  to  a  book  which,  in  spite  of 
the  many  traits  of  astonishing  perceptive  power,  and  prod- 
igal generosity,  and  unbounded  humor,  contained  in  it, 
will  certainly  not  add  to  the  personal  fascination  with 
which  Dickens  U  regarded  by  to  many  of  bis  countrymen. 
The  closing  volume  naturally  contains  more  evidence  than 
any  of  the  others  of  the  very  great  defect  of  charncter 
which  seemi  to  have  grown  from  the  very  roots  of  Dick- 
ens'i  ReniuB.  bir.  Porsler  himself  admits  it  fully  enough, 
tboogn  be  bardly  seems  to  he  aware  what  an  admission  i( 
is.  "There  was  for  him,"  says  his  biographer,  "  no  ' city 
of  the  mind  '  against  outward  ills  for  inner  consolation  and 
shelter."     In   other  words,  Dickens  depended 


indi  by  saying,  "  Here  was  a  caae  in  which  a  mag- 
□UB  man,  even  if  wholly  in  the  right,  woald  have 
boroe  in  silence  false  rumors  i^  a  very  painful  kind,  rather 
than  defend  liimself  publicly,  when  that  defence  was  nec- 
essarily at  the  cost  of  one  whose  mouth  was  shut,  and  who 
bad  no  door  a(  escape  into  tlie  excitements  of  public  ap- 
plause and  unbounded  popularity." 

The  volume  before  us,  so  far  as  it  illustrate*  Dickens's 
moral  qualities  at  all,  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  chronicle 
of  bit  craving  {or  these  delights  of  popular  anplause, — 
sometimes  outweighing,  as  in  the  case  to  whicn  we  have 
alluded,  what  the  least  modicum  of  magnanimity  wonld 
have  enforced  upon  him, —  at  other  times  extinguishing 
all  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  author  of  lo  much  genius, — and  finally 
overpowering  the  commonest  prudence,  and  leading  di- 
rectly, no  doubt,  to  his  premature  death.  Mr.  Forster,  by 
giving  so  much  prominence  to  the  certainly  extr^irdiuary 
and  marvellous  [lopulariiy  of  the  public  readings,  and  re- 
cording, at  excessive  length,  Dickens's  unbounded  triumph 
in  the  enthusiasm  and  numbers  and  reckless  prod inlity  of 
liis  audiences,  has  given  to  this  craving  of^  bis  hero's  a 
somewhat  needless  emphasis,  and  has,  moreover,  extended 
his  already  very  big  book  beyond  reasonable  limits.  No- 
body wants  to  near  how  the  people  at  Tynemouth  did  ex- 
actly what  the  people  at  Dover  did  ;  how  Cambridge  and 
Edinburgh  behaved  in  exactly  the  same  manner  at  Dublin 
and  Manchester,  and  so  forth.  There  is  something  a  little 
ignoble  in  this  extravagant  relish  of  a  man  of  genius  for 
the  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  hii  own  writings.  Dick- 
ens must  have  known  that  theatrical  effecU  are  by  no 
means  the  best  gauge  of  the  highest  literary  fame.  Ue 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  no  one  could  have  pro- 
duced with  scenes  from  Shakespeare  or  from  Scott  any- 


most  men  on  the  stimulus  which  outer  things  provided  for      ^x^-  ijte  the  intensity  of  superficial  excitement  which  hs 
lifm-  Br..   ™  .l,»  ■.,..!.»„»„.  ,..„.«J  i,„.i.»  ™„„i.,^,„„r      himself  produced  with  the  death  of  little  Paul  Dombey  or 

the  pathetic  life  of  Tiny  Tim ;  and  whether  the  diffareoM 
were  due  to  something  of  melodrama  in  him  or  something 
of  deficiency  in  the  greater  misters,  must,  at  least,  hare 
been  a  question  on  which  his  mind  coold  hardly  have  been 
definitely  made  up  in  his  own  favor.  We  by  no  means 
deny  the  value  of  the  test  to  which  his  readings  subjected 
the  litera^  power  of  his  writings.  Undonbl«dly  it  de- 
monstrated very  great  qualities.  We  believe  that  it  also 
demonstrated  some  great  defects ;  and  certainly  the  [ms- 
with  which  he  gave  away  his  very  life  to  producing 
1  popular  emotions,  point«d  to  a  grave  want  of  that 
higher  life,  in  himself  which  could  not  have  been  compatible 
with  such  constant  superficial  strains  on  his  nervous  energy. 
It  would  have  added  to  the  literary  worth  of  the  book,  aa_d 

Mr.  Forster  1 

of  Dickens's  own  gratiti 

which  be  was  received. 

Mr.  Forster  notes  another  Quality  betides  this  absence 
Dickens  of  any  inner  life  la  which  he  oonld  take  refuge 


him;  first,  on  ihe  excitement  caused  by  th"B  popularity  of 
his  books,  and  on  that  which  he  drew  from  his  own  per- 
sonal friends'  private  appreciation ;  then  on  the  applause 
which  attended  his  actings  and  readings,  the  intensity  of 
(he  eagerness  to  hear  him,  and  the  emotion  he  excited  ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  triumph  excited  by  the  counting-up  of 
the  almost  fabulous  sums  which  the  readings  produced. 
These  were  evidently  the  moral  drams  without  security  for 
which  his  life  would  faave  lost  all  its  spring  and  interest, 
and  it  is  clear  that  as  his  productiveness  as  an  author  be- 
gan to  fail,  he  grasped  eagerly  at  the  quasi-theatrical  „,j,^  „,,_„  „„,^ 
powers  displayed  in  his  readings,  to  fill  up  the  blank  be  these  popular 
was  beginning  to  feel,  and  to  compensate  him  fo^  tlie  rest-  '  ■  '  '  -^  ■  < 
lessness  and  almost  despair  which  the  consciousness  that 
his  genius  was  on  the  wane  began  to  produce  in  him.  The 
[«inful  story  of  his  estrangement  from  his  wife,  which  Hr. 
Forsler  has  told  at  once  with  judicious  candor  and  equally 
jndicioun  reticence,  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  this 
dependence,  of  bis  on  the  stimulus  of  external  excitement. 
There  would  indeed  have  been  no  reason  for  any  public 
reference  to  that  story  at  all,  hut  for  the  inexcusable  in- 
tolerance of  public  censure  which  made  Dickens,  when  he 
was  contemplating  his  first  course  of  public  readings,  insist 
on  publishing  a  defence  of  himself  agamst  the  false  and 
slanderous  rumors  which  were  'abroad.  He  did  not  see 
apparently  that  this  prOL-ceding  was  a  cruet  injustice  to  the 
lady  whose  name  was  thus  dragged  into  print,  without  its 
being  within  her  power  in  any  way  to  give  her  own  view 
of  what  had  occurred ;  he  only  thought  of  the  imperious 
need  he  felt  for  an  explanation  which  would  secure  the 
possibility  of  a  cordial  good-will  between  him  and  bis  pub- 
lic. His  last  will  betrays  tlie  same  ungenerous  desire  to 
clear  himself  with  the  public  from  any  charge  of  want  of 

Eenerosity,  and  to  impress  upon  men  his  own  case,  thoueh 
e  muaC  have  known  that  Just  so  far  as  he  succeeded,  the 
one  concerned  equally  with  himself,  who  was  not  famous 
and  not  popular,  would  inferentially  sulTer  in  public  esti- 
mation. iL'et  the  public  neither  knows  nor  can  know  any- 
thing of  the  faults  or  faultlessness  of  the  two  parties  in  a 
uarrel  thus  indelicately  dragged  into  the  Ugh L  And  if 
are  just,  they  must  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  their 

nr  Lift  of  Charlii  Dicknu.    B;  John  Foniar.    Vol.  III.    1371. 


...  have  diminished  the  reader's  admiration,  if 
>r  had  curtaileit  greatly  the  tiresome  redundaner 
I's  own  gratitude  for  the  popular  enthusiasm  wiio 


from  the  craving  for  external  excitement,— a  qnalily 
which,  while  it  very  much  increased  the  dannr  of  this  de- 
pendence on  the  stimulus  of  bursts  of  popular  fiivor,  was 


tb< 


which,  while  it  very  much  increased  the  dannr  of 
pendence  on  the  stimulus  of  bursts  of  popular  fi 
also  inseparable  from  his  greatest  qnalltiee.  There 
"  BomeihinK  of  the  despot,  seldom  separable  from  genlu,' 
says  Mr.  Forster,  in  Dickens.  No  doubt  then  was,  b« 
we  should  say  that  genius  is  quite  as  often  found  wltboat 
it  as  with  it ;  that  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  Dickens's  own 
genius,  and  closely  connected  with  hti  highly^tmM  nerves. 
rather  than  the  token  of  genius  in  general  T%.ta*  u* 
many  types  of  genius  which  are  too  largely  tolerant,  like 
Scott's  or  Thackeray's,  for  thie  kind  of  disposition ;  maay. 
too,  which  are  too  purely  receptive,  too  sensitive  to  ei- 
ternal  influences,  for  anyUiinz  like  dettotism.  Bat  Dick- 
ens's genius  was  of  neither  kind;  he  bardly  enJOTed  hu 
visions  at  all  merely  as  intellectual  perceptions,  as  food  for 
his  own  reflection.  He  enjoyed  them  sotaly  as  matenili 
for  sensation,  as  the  means  of  prodoelnD  an  intense  effect 
on  the  world  without  "I  wish,"  taid  Landsaer  of  bin, 
"  he  looked  loss  eaaer  and  busy,  and  not  to  much  out  m 
himself  or  beyond  himself.    I  *oold  like  to  catch  hi« 
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wleep  and  quiet  now  and  then."  Bat  that  was  not  in 
him.  Neyer  waa  there  a  geniua  no  little  contemplative. 
Never  had  a  man  of  such  wonderful  powers  so  little  of — 

"  The  harvest  of  a  qaiet  eye, 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart/' 

His  mind  waa  always  trying  to  <*  work  up "  even  the 
most  idle  and  worthless  fancies  and  situations  into  picto- 
rial effects.  Mr.  Forster*8  chapter  called  **  Hints  for  fiooks 
Written  and  Unwritten "  seems  to  us  much  more  of  an 
evidence  of  weakness  in  this  respect  than  of  power.  The 
forced  and  extravagant  suggestions  which  Dickens  sets 
down  for  himself  as  possible  hints  for  future  works  are  far 
more  numerous  than  those  of  real  power  or  promise.  In 
facty  what  even  his  marvellous  humor  lacks  is  repose. 
Often  he  cannot  leave  even  hu  most  humorous  things  alone, 
but  must  tug  and  strain  at  them  to  bring  out  their  full 
effects,  till  the  reader  is  nauseated  with  what  was,  in  its 
first  conception,  of  the  richest  and  most  original  kind. 
Dickens  was  too  intensely  practical,  had  too  much  eye  to 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  all  he  did,  for  the  highest  im- 
agination. He  makes  you  feel  that  it  is  not  the  intrinsic 
insight  that  delights  him,  half  so  much  as  the  power  it 
gives  him  of  moving  the  world.  The  visible  word  of  com- 
mand must  go  forUi  from  himself  in  connection  with  all 
his  creations.  His  imagination  is  not  of  the  ruminating 
kind.  He  uses  bis  experience  before  it  is  mellow,  in  the 
impatience  of  his  nervous  haste.  But  on  the  whole,  while 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  an  inner  life,  and  the  want  of 
magnanimity  it  sometimes  entailed,  comes  out  more  powers 
fully  in  thu  volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  than  in  its  predeces- 
sors, —  the  despotic  imperiousness  of  Dickens's  nature  does 
not  perhaps  show  quite  so  strongly.  He  does  not  at  least 
assert  himself  with  the  same  passion  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life. 

The  new  volume,  of  course,  contains  very  fine  illustra- 
tions of  the  perceptive  power  and  the  exauisite  humor  of 
Dickens.  Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  the  full  abandon  with 
which  he  entered  into  children's  natures  more  delightfully 
than  this  conversation  with  a  little  bov  of  his  Dublin 
landlord's,  during  his  **  readings  "  in  Dublin  in  1858 :  — 

"  Within  the  hotel,  on  getting  ap  next  morning,  he  had  a 
dialogne  with  a  smaller  resident,  landlord's  son  he  supposed,  a 
little  boy  of  the  ripe  age  of  six,  which  he  presented,  in  his  let- 
ter to  his  sister-in-law,  as  a  colloquy  between  Old  England  and 
Yonn^  Ireland  inadec|uately  reported  for  want  of  the  '  imitar 
tion  '  It  required  for  its  fall  effect.  '  I  am  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
writing,  and  find  him  sitting  beside  me.  Old  Endand.  Halloa, 
old  chap.  —  Young  Ireland.  Hal — loo !  —  Old  England  (in  his 
deltehtnil  way).  What  a  nice  old  fellow  you  are.  I  am  very 
fond  of  little  bo  vs. —  Young  Ireland,  Air  yesi  Ye'r  right. — 
Old  England,  What  do  vou  learn,  old  fellow  ?  —  Yottng  Ireland 
(very  intent  on  Old  England,  and  always  childish  except  in  his 
brojKue).  I  lairn  wureds  of  three  sIMibils  —  and  wureds  of  two 
sillibils — and  wureds  of  one  sillibil.  —  Old  England  (cheer* 
fully).  Get  out,  you  humbug  J  Yon  learn  only  words  of  one 
syllable. —  Young  Ireland  (laughs  heartily).  You  may  say 
that  it  is  mostly  wuredri  of  one  sillibil.  —  Old  England,  Can 
you  write  ?  —  Young  Ireland,  Not  yet ;  things  comes  by  dee- 
grays.  —  Old  England,  Can  you  cipher  ?  —  Young  Ireland  {veTy 
quickly).  Whaat's  that  ?  —  Old  England,  Can  you  make 
figures  ?  —  Young  Ireland.  I  can  make  a  nought,  which  is  not 
asy,  being  roond.  —  Old  England,  I  say,  old  boy  1  Wasn't  it 
you  I  saw  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  Hall,  in  a  soldier's  cap  1 
You  know !  In  a  soldier's  cap  ?  —  Young  Ireland  (cogitating 
deeply).  Was  it  a  very  good  cap? — Old  England,  Yes. — 
Young  Ireland,  Did  it  fit  ankomroon  1  —  Old  England,  Yes. 
—  Young  Ireland,  . Dat  was  me  1 '" 

And  nothing  indicates  the  delicacy  of  his  perception  more 
wonderfully  than  this  exquisite  criticism  in  1855  on  the 
acting  of  Frdddric  Lemaitre :  — 

"  Incomparably  the  finest  acting  I  ever  saw,  I  saw  last  ni^ht 
at  the  Ambigu.  They  have  revived  that  old  piece,  once  im- 
mensely popular  in  London  under  the  name  of  *  Thirty  Year's  of 
a  Gambler'^  Life.'  Old  Lemaitre  plays  his  famous  character, 
and  never  did  I  see  anything,  in  art,  so  exaltedly  horrible  and 
awful.  ^  In  the  earlier  acts  he  was  so  well  made  up,  and  so  light 
and  active,  that  he  really  looked  sufficiently  youne.  But  in  the 
ast  two,  when  he  had  grown  old  and  miserable,  he  did  the 


finest  things,  I  really  believe,  thet  are  within  the  power  of  act^ 
ing.  Two  or  three  times,  a  great  cry  of  horror  went  all  round 
the  house.  When  he  met,  in  the  inn-yard,  the  traveller  whom  he 
murders,  and  first  saw  his  money,  the  manner  in  which  the 
crime  came  into  his  head  —  and  eyes  —  was  as  truthful  as  it  was 
terrific.  This  travellpr,  being  a  good  fellow,  cives  him  wine. 
You  should  see  the  dim  remembrance  of  his  netter  days  that 
comes  over  him  as  he  takes  the  glass,  and  in  a  strange  dazed 
way  makes  as  if  he  were  going  to  touch  the  other  man's,  or  do 
some  airy  thin?  w<th  it;  and  Uien  stops  and  fiings  the  contents 
down  his  hot  throat,  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  into  a  lime-kiln. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  what  follows  after  he  has  done  the 
murder,  and  comes  home,  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  a  ragged 
pocket  full  of  money,  and  a  badly- washed  bloody  right  hand — 
which  his  little  girl  finds  out.  After  the  child  asked  him  if 
he  had  hurt  his  hand,  his  goine  aside,  turning  himself  round, 
and  looking  over  all  his  clothes  tor  spots,  was  so  inexpressibly 
dreadful  that  it  really  scared  one.  He  called  for  wine,  and  the 
sickness  that  came  upon  him  when  he  saw  the  color,  was  one  of 
the  things  that  brought  out  the  curious  cry  I  have  spoken  of, 
from  the  audience.  Then  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  bloody  mist, 
and  went  on  to  the  end  groping  about,  with  no  mind  for  any- 
thing, except  making  his  fortune  by  staking  this  moneV,  and  a 
faint  dull  kind  of  love  for  the  child.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
satisfy  one's  self  by  saying  enough  of  such  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. I  have  never  seen  him  come  near  its  finest  points, 
in  anything  else.  He  said  two  thin^rs  in  a  way  that  alone  would 
put  him  fiir  apart  from  all  other  actors.  One  to  his  wife,  when 
he  had  exultingly  shown  her  the  money  and  she  had  asked  him 
how  he  got  it  —  'I  found  it '  —  and  the  other  to  his  old  oom- 
•panion  and  tempter,  when  he  charged  him  with  having  killed 
that  traveller,  and  he  suddenly  went  headlong  mad,  and  took 
him  by  the  throat  and  howled  out,  *  It  wasn't  I  who  murdered 
him, — it  was  Misery!'  And  such  a  dress;  such  a  face;  and, 
above  all,  such  an  extraordinary,  guilty,  wicked  thing  as  he 
made  of  a  knotted  branch  of  a  tree  which  was  his  walking-stick, 
from  the  moment  when  the  idea  of  the  murder  came  into  his 
head  I  I  could  write  paces  about  him.  It  is  an  impression  auite 
inefRiceable.  He  got  naif-boastful  of  that  walking  staff  to  him- 
self, and  half-afraid  of  it;  and  didn't  know  whether  to  be  grimly 
pleased  that  it  had  the  jagged  end,  or  to  hate  it  and  be  horrified 
at  it.  He  sat  at  a  little'  table  in  the  inn-yard,  drinking  with  the 
traveller :  and  this  horrible  stick  got  between  them  like  the  Devil, 
while  he  counted  on  his  fingers  the  uses  he  could  put  the  money 
to." 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  deny  either  that  Mr.  Forster'a 
biography  was  a  very  diflicult  book  indeed  to  write,  or 
that  it  has  been  well  done.  It  has  painted  to  us  a  picture 
morally  much  more  disappointing  than  we  expected,  and  it 
has  perhaps  dwelt  on  some  of  tM  most  disappointing  feat- 
ures at  unnecessary  length,  and  with  a  certain  awkward  air 
of  half^admission,  half-deprecation.  There  is  far  too  much 
criticism  on  individual  works  of  Dickens,  to  some  of  which 
Mr.  Forster  recurs  repeatedly ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  the  criticism  is  always  sound.  His  attack  on  Mr. 
Lewes  in  the  present  volume  is  very  fierce,  but  by  no 
means  as  efiective  as  it  is  fierce,  and  though  we  cannot 
pretend  to  accept  Mr.  Lewes's  judgment,  —  we  believe 
Dickens  to  be  certainly  the  greatest  humorist  of  his  nation, 
and  Mr.  Lewes  appears  to  give  him  credit  only  for  fun,— 
Mr.  Forster  quite  fails  to  make  eood  against  Mr.  Lewes  the 
largeness  and  wholeness  of  the  humanity  in  Dickens's 
creations.  But  with  all  these  faults  and  shortcomings,  Mr. 
Forster*s  Life  of  Dickens  will  always  be  eagerly  read  at 
long  as  Dickens  himself  is  eagerly  read  ;  and  that  will  be 
as  long  aa  Englishmen  retain  their  delight  in  English  lit- 
erature. 
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III. 

Nicolas  Lingubt,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  bom 
in  1786.  He  was  a  man  of  energetic  character,  bold, 
clever,  but  without  a  particle  of  conscience.  His  inward 
vocation  prompted  him  towards  literature  even  when  he 
was  a  schoolboy  ;  but  finding  how  shabbily  paid  were  most 
votaries  of  the  pen,  he  entered  the  bar,  for,  as  he  said  to 
the  Prince  of  Beauvau,  who  took  an  interest  in  him,  "  The 
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great  point  is  to  become  rich,  my  lord ;  I  don't  see  any  other 
object  in  life,  and  1  don*t  Buppo»e  you  do."  His  forensic 
success  was  rapid  and  most  startling,  for  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  stilted  and  pompous  forms  of  oratory  then  in 
vogue,  he  spoke  as  men  do  nowadays,  but  with  a  fiery, 
brazen  eloquence  all  his  own.  As  the  inaugurator  of  the 
modern  style  of  French  rhetoric,  he  was  the  actual  pre- 
earsor  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  other  barristers  were  soon  obliged 
to  copy  his  language,  though  the  old  ones  protested  in  dis- 
gust, and  even  sought  to  check  him  at  first,  urging  that  hi^ 
colloquial  phraseology  was  not  decent.  Linguet  had  not 
his  eqaal  for  **  getting  up  "  a  case,  and  surrounding  it  with 
such  dramatic  accessories  as  were  most  likely  to  tell  on 
the  minds  of  French  judges.  A  beautiful  lady,  Madame 
de  Bethune,  having  brought  an  action  about  some  land 
against  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Broglie  (great-grandfather 
of  the  present  Duke),  Linguet  was  retained  for  the  plaintiff. 
But  on  seeing  his  client,  he  said,  *<Yott  are  so  lovely, 
Madame,  that  your  face  is  worth  a  speech  in  itself.  What 
ni  do  .is  this :  1  will  write  you  a  speech,  and  you  shall 
learn  it  by  heart,  and  rehearse  it  to  me,  dressed  in  a  light- 
blue  silk  gown,  the  color  best  8uite<l  to  your  style  of  beauty. 
If  you  deliver  it  correctly,  as  1  direct  you,  I  defy  any 
bench  of  Frenchmen  to  find  for  the  defendant." 
This  was  accordingly  done.      Madame   de   Bethune's 

rch  took  seven  hours  in  delivery,  and  caused  a  most 
trical  sensation.  The  lady  had  an  excellent  memory. 
She  had  learned  her  part  well,  and  her  demeanor,  voice, 
and  gestures  were  all  such  as  a  first-rate  actress  might 
have  envied.  It  was  so  evident  that  she  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  judges,  that  when  the  court  adiourned  for 
dinner,  midway  in  the  speech,  the  irascible  Marshal  de 
Broglie  sought  out  Linguet  in  the  Pleaders'  Hall,  and, 
shaking  a  cane  in  his  Tace,  said, "  Just  you  make  your 
client  speak  her  own  words,  and  not  yours.  Master  Lin- 
guet, or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  —  do  you  hear  V  " 

Linguet's  reply  was  at  once  the  most  delicate  compli- 
ment to  his  opponent's  renowned  valor  and  the  prou<&st 
personal  retort.  He  made  a  low  bow,  and  answered,  <*  My 
lord,  you  have  taught  Frenchmen  never  to  fear  their 
enemies ;  and  I  mean  to  remember  the  lesson." 

So  long  as  Linguet  confined  himself  to  exploits  of  this 
tort,  he  had  only  to  contend  against  the  professional 
jealousies  which  beset  every  man  who  shoots  ahead  of  his 
colleagues.  But  he  was  a  person  who  could  not  be  happy 
unless  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  quarrels.  He  ferreted 
out  a  number  of  abuses  at  the  bar,  and  began  to  expose 
them;  not  because  he  disliked  abuses,  but  because  it 
pleased  him  to  wreak  his  malice  on  some  of  the  bi^-wigs 
who  had  affronted  him  at  starting.  The  results  of  this  bit 
of  bravado  were  deplorable.  In  no  time  Linguet  found  all 
his  brother  barristers  arrayed  against  him.  He  had  no 
fHends,  for,  looking  at  the  bar  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
higher  honors,  he  adopted  an  insufferably  arrogant  line 
with  all  his  gowned  brethren,  and  missed  no  occasion  of 
expressing  his  contempt  for  them.  He  was  an  exquisite, 
who  wore  silk  breeches,  cambric  rufiles,  and  diamond 
buckles  to  his  shoes ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  numerous 
noble  ladies  whom  he  had  served  professionally  protected 
and  petted  him.  Linguet  was  cautioned  that  if  he  did  not 
keep  a  watch  over  his  tongue,  he  would  be  sent  to  Coven- 
try. He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  broke  out  into  denun- 
ciations more  violent  than  before,  and  was  disbarred. 

Then  his  name  tilled  everybody's  mouth,  for  it  was  justly 
felt  that  the  bar  had  lost  its  most  brilliant  member.  The 
French  fop  disbarred  is  raytf  which  also  as  applied  to  stuffs 
means  itrtped;  and  all  the  shop  windows  blossomed  out 
with  raye  goods,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  coats,  head-dresses, 
etc.,  h  la  Linguet.  The  furore  which  Henri  Bochefort 
excited  in  France  five  years  ago,  recalls  the  Linguet  mania, 
and  indeed  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Linguet's  career  and  Bochefort 's.  The  publisher,  P^nc- 
koucke,  who  was  trying  to  secure  a  newspaper  monopoly 
by  buying  up  all  the  journals  with  a  good  circulation,  in- 
stantly enlisted  the  disbarred  advocate,  and  seeing  that 
Linguet  would  not  consent  to  write  under  editorial  super- 
vision, founded  a  special  paper  for  him  —  the  Journal  de 


Bruxellea  —  which,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  was 
supposed  to  be  published  abroad.  Linguet  was  disbarred 
in  1774  ;  the  Journal  -de  Bruxelles  was  launched  in  Janu- 
ary, 1775,  and  for  eighteen  months  it  was  bv  far  the  most 
popular  paper  in  Paris,  but  a  wild,  spiteful,  inconsistent 
paper.  Linguet  was  no  liberal.  He  preached  what  Grimm 
called  "  Asiatic  despotism,"  and  covered  the  King  and 
Queen  —  especially  the  Queen  —  with  flowerv  compliments, 
which  sometimes  broke  out  in  rhyme.  On  tne  other  hand, 
starting  from  the  notion  that  abuses  in  Government  reflect 
discredit  on  the  Sovereign,  and  are  consequently  proofs  of 
disloyalty  and  treason  in  those  who  commit  tnem,  he 
assailed,  in  the  King's  name,  every  placeman  and  insti- 
tution in  the  State.  This  it  was  that  made  the  success 
of  his  paper.  The  people  could  not  follow  him  in  his 
abstruse  political  th^ries,  but  they  relished  his  hard-hit- 
ting, and  cheered  him  joyfully  whenever  he  appeared  in 
?ublic.  Linguet  was  foremost  among  those  who  reviled 
'urgot  for  an  incapable  dunce,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  irony  which  he  lavished  upon  the  crowd  of  political 
quacks  who  started  up  every  day  with  plans  for  universal 
reform.  "  I  know  but  of  one  plan  of  universal  reform,"  he 
wrote  in  November,  1775,  *<and  that  would  consist  in 
braining  twenty  monopolists,  unfrocking  two  cart-loads  of 
bishops,  and  hanging  all  the  Farmers- General  with  their 
heads  downwards  round  the  Place  de  Grdve.  When  I  had 
done  that,  I  would  take  the  forty  members  of  the  Academy, 
reduce  their  servile  writings  to  pulp,  and  make  them 
swallow  the  trash  with  a  spoon." .  Now  this  style  of  writ- 
ing was  not  calculated  to  make  Linguet  beloved  in  re- 
spectable quarters.  His  blow  at  the  Academy  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  petitioned  to  enter  that  body,  but 
had  been  rejected  in  favor  of  La  Harpe,  whom,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  humdrum  literature  —  '*  that  tasteless  prose 
which  sticks  in  the  mouth  like  paste"  —  he  peculiarly 
abhorred.  Panckoucke,  Linguet's  proprietor,  entreated 
him  to  spare  the  Academy  b^ause  he  (Panckoucke)  was 
much  beholden  to  divers  of  its  members,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  secretly  enjoyed  the  paper  which  spoke 
so  kindly  of  herself,  sent  privately  to  be^  the  bubbling 
editor  not  to  get  into  scrapes  from  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  extricate  him.  But  Linguet,  though  flattered 
oy  the  Queen's  solicitude,  paid  no  need  to  it,  and  as  to 
Panckoucke,  he  disposed  of  him  in  these  terms :  *^  I  am 
not  your  servant.  Monsieur  Panckoucke,  and  if  you  happen 
to  forget  the  fact.  I'll  settle  my  account  with  you  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne."  The  publisher  was  no  craven,  but  his 
Journal  de  Bruxelles  was  selling  remarkably  well,  and  busi- 
ness profits  were  of  course  a  consideration.  However,  in 
July,  1776,  Linguet  poured  out  such  a  very  flood  of  vitriolic 
invective  over  La  Harpe,  the  Academy  and  all  authors, 
journalists,  and  men  generallv  who  had  any  respect  for 
that  bodv,  that  the  Academicians  appealed  in  a  body  to 
the  Hign  Chancellor,  Miromesnil,  for  justice.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  only  too  glad  of  a  pretext  for  extinguishing 
Linguet  on  a  seemingly  non -political  offence.  The  Queen 
pleaded  for  the  intemperate  journalist,  and  had  half-dis- 
posed the  King  to  be  merciful,  but  Miromesnil  came  and 
remonstrated,  exclaiming,  *'  He  has  distributed  his  kicks 
among  us  all  like  a  wild  jackass  let  loose ;  *'  and  Louis 
XVI.  on  reading  the  incriminated  article  declared  that  it 
was  an  outrage  on  truth  and  honesty.  So  the  measure  of 
Linguet's  iniquities  was  full ;  and  Panckoucke  was  ordered 
to  dismiss  him,  and  Linguet,  to  avoid  the  Bastile,  fled  to 
London.  It  was  generaJly  considered  a  graceless  act  on 
Panckoucke's  part  that  he  should  have  handed  over  the 
vacant  editorship  of  Linguet's  psper  to  La  Harpe,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  hubbub,  and  was  Linguet's  worst 
enemy. 

It  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Grovernment  to  ban- 
ish Linguet  He  was  so  irrational  and  unscrupulous  a 
writer  that  his  popularity  must  have  quickly  worn  itself 
out,  had  he  been  suffered  to  live  unmolested.  Persecution 
set  him  on  a  pedestal,  and  when  he  began  to  issue  from  his 
London  lodging,  in  the  Strand,  a  weekly  pampbU  t  called 
AnncdeSf  not  all  the  watchfulness  of  the  Customs'  officers 
could  prevent  it  from  finding  its  way  to  Paris  and  being 
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iHTenoaaljr  deyoured  there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
Liogaet's  career  step  by  step  from  this  time,  for  the  ad- 
ventures of  political  victims  are  alike  in  all  countries,  and 
form  an  old  story.  Wiled  back  to  France  by  a  false  friend, 
who  was  paid  by  Government  to  betray  him,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  and  remained  there  two  years,  employing 
his  angry  leisure  in  preparing  materials  for  those  famous 
"  M^moires  de  la  Bastile,"  which  came  as  the  first  blow 
of  the  pickaxe  on  the  old  state  prison.  On  his  release,  in 
1780,  Linguet  went  abroad  again,  and  once  more  plunged 
into  newspaper  war.  Storm  clouds  were  gathering  omi- 
nouily  then,  and  every  shot  fired  by  the  spleenful  writer 
against  the  tottering  upholders  of  misrule  told  heavily. 
For  all  this,  when  the  Revolution  actually  broke  out, 
Linguet  declared  himself  against  it,  and  returning  to 
France  was  guillotined  for  his  royalut  zeal  in  1794.  'Aere 
was  something  incongruous  and  almost  grotesaue  in  this 
climax ;  for  it  was  Linguet's  pen  that  had  put  the  people's 
grievances  into  words ;  and  when  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee sentenced  him  to  death,  Uiey  did  so  quoting  one  of 
his  own  writings:  **L*ami  des  tyrans  est  I'ennemi  du 
genre  hnmain." 

IV. 

At  the  time  of  Linguet's  first  exile  from  France,  the 
Courrier  de  V Europe,  already  mentioned,  was  being  founded 
in  London  under  curiously  humble  circumstances,  consid- 
ering the  great  part  which  it  was  destined  to  play  in 
French  journalism.  A  Gascon,  named  Serre  de  Latonr, 
who,  as  a  married  man  with  children,  had  thought  it  good 
to  elope  with  a  friend's  wife,  had  taken  refuge  in  London, 
where,  money  failing  Lim,  he  entered  into  relations  with 
one  Swinton,  and  proposed  to  start  a  paper  of  a  new  sort. 
The  American  War  of  Independence  had  just  broken  out, 
and  Frenchmen  were  much  interested  in  the  strugsle  of 
Uie  British  colonies  for  freedom  ;  they  also  took  a  lively 
interest  in  things  Britbh  generally,  for  animosity  was 
strong  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  forever  com- 
ing to  loggerheads.  Latour  suggested  that  a  great  service 
mijilht  be  rendered  to  the  French  Government  and  people 
bv  laying  bare  before  them  the  weaknesses  of  Great  Brit- 
ain —  her  parliamentary  wrangles,  administrative  corrup- 
tion, the  defects  in  her  army,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which 
things  would  be  novel,  and  might,  by  dint  of  racy  style 
and  anecdotes,  be  made  entertaining.  Swinton,  though  an 
Englishman,  approved  the  scheme.  This  rascal  could  have 
hunted  in  couples  with  that  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who,  be- 
ing taunted  with  having  sold  his  country,  said  he  thanked 
God  he  had  a  country  to  sell,  or  with  that  Dutchman,  who, 
being  reviled  for  having  sold  gunpowder  to  the  French 
who  were  besieging  his  city,  replied  feelingly  that  he  would 
have  sold  the  city  itself  to  the  devil  if  suitable  terms  had 
been  ofi*ered.  Swinton  provided  the  capital,  and  Latour 
the  talent,  and  between  them  both  they  launched  the  Cour- 
rier de  VEurope,  having  previously  taken  care  to  address  a 
prospectus  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  Count  de  Yergennes, 
who  answered  that  if  the  Courrier  were  loyally  conducted 
he  should  favor  its  sale^to  the  best  of  his  power. 

But  Count  de  Yergennes  never  suspected  that  a  paper 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  spying  on  England,  and  turn- 
ing Its  institutions  into  ridicule,  ^ould  redound  to  the  glo- 
rification of  that  country;  and  yet  this  is  what  happened. 
Latour  was  relatively  an  honest  writer ;  that  is,  he  stated 
facts  as  they  were,  without  seeking  to  exaggerate  them. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  his  purpose,  which  was  to  depict 
England  faithfully  to  French  eyes ;  but  in  pursuance  of 
this  object  he  showed  up  the  good  side  of  British  customs 
along  with  the  bad.    Now,  when  everything  had  been  said 
against  England,  that  kingdom  towered  hundreds  of  cubits 
above  France.     There  was  no  Bastile  in  London,  no  letires 
de  cachely  and  no  Farmers-General.    The  disputes  in  Par- 
t  lament  might  he  paltry,  but  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  a 
Parliament  at  all;  and  then  there  was  trial  by  jury,  a 
comparatively  free  press,  —  e,  g.,  the  ^  Junius  Letters  "  still 
fresh  in   men's  thoughts,  —  and  free  municipalities.     All 
these  things  seemed  good  and  grand  to  the  French,  and 
thoughtful  men  began  to  brood  about  them.     Count  de 


Yergennes  and  his  brother  ministers  were  too  far  removed 
from  the  people  to  think  in  harmony  with  the  public  mind ; 
and  they  saw  only  the  anti- English  form  of  the  Courrier  de 
r Europe**  articles,  without  cidculating  the  hidden  moral 
they  bore.  To  them  this  foreign  sheet  really  brought 
news.  French  politicians  are  fairlv  ignorant  now,  but  they 
were  hopelessly  so  then ;  and  England,  in  its  home  life, — 
en  deehahilU,  to  use  the  native  term,  —  was  as  much  an  un- 
known land  to  them  as  that  barbarously  named  Massachu- 
setts, where  a  certain  George  Washington  was  beginning 
to  distinguish  himself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  the  Courrier  de  C  Eu- 
rope did  do  England  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  emboldening 
the  French  Grovernment  to  send  help  to  the  American  re^ 
els.  The  young  Marauis  de  Lafayette,  driven  thereto  by 
his  mistress,  Madame  de  Simiane,  sailed  across  the  Atlan- 
tic with  a  troop  of  knight-errants.  The  Courrier  contin- 
ued to  repeat  tnat  all  was  distraction  and  disorganization 
in  the  English  army,  and  eventually  the  French  gathered 
pluck,  declared  war,  and  shipped  to  America  wose  six 
thousand  men  who  turned  the  scale  of  the  war'apainst 
us.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  state  of  our  law  did  not 
admit  of  Lord  North's  Government  seizing  the  man  Swin- 
ton and  wringing  his  neck  a  little ;  for  assuredly  men  have 
swung  at  Tyburn  and  Newgate  for  villainies  less  than  his. 
But  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  consulted  about  this  French 
paper,  declared  that  there  was  no  weapon  in  our  arsenal  ot 
Parliament  Acts  which  could  reach  a  man  who  published 
treason  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1 782  that 
the  happy  device  was  hit  upon  of  confiscating  the  Courrier 
at  the  British  customs  as  '*  goods  liable  to  duty."  As  the 
dutv  which  the  customs  Tproposed  to  levy  was  on  the  same 
scale  as  if  each  copy  of  the  paper  were  a  folio  volume,  this 
obliged  Swinton  to  get  the  Courrier  printed  in  Boulogne. 
At  the  same  time,  having  quarrelled  with  Latour,  he  chose 
a  new  editor,  in  the  person  of  J.  Pierre  Brissot,  the  future 
Girondist.  The  change  in  the  printing  locality  did  not 
abate  the  anti-British  speech  of  the  Courrier ;  but  had  it 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  too  late,  for  in  1 78S  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  had  been  definitely  won. 

And  now,  between  the  excitement  of  the  American  War 
on  the  one  hand,  the  articles  of  the  Courrier,  those  of  Lin- 
guet, and  the  increasing  confusion  of  home  finances  on  the 
other,  matters  were  speeding  towards  a  crisis;  and  the 
Press  of  Paris  reflected  the  universal  thirst  for  reform 
at  any  cost.  The  newspapers  could  no  longer  be  kept  in 
bounds ;  fresh  ones  exploded  everv  day ;  and  if  a  journal- 
ist was  marched  off  to  the  Bastile,  twenty  others  seemed 
to  spring  up  from  under  ground  to  take  his  place,  and  shout 
for  his  release.  Necker,  after  trying  to  put  money  matters 
into  shape,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  nobility,  as  Turgot 
had  been  before  him ;  and  a  succession  of  aristocratic  and 
blundering  financiers  followed  —  Joly  de  Fleury,  Calonne, 
Brienne  —  all  three  of  whom  undid  what  little  good  their 
predecessors  had  been  able  to  effect.  Then  it  waa  found 
necessary  to  call  Necker  back  again.  This  was  in  1 788  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  miserable  scandal  ^  of  the  Necklace 
had  compromised  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  eyes  of  the  ma- 
licious Parisian  populace,  and  turned  the  clamor  for  re- 
form into  a  roaring,  not  only  against  the  Court,  but  against 
the  Royal  Family.  The  days  were  past  when  the  papers 
only  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  Queen ;  journalists  of  the 
popular  party  now  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  launch- 
ing the  most  vicious  invectives.  When  it  was  at  last  de- 
cided in  Cabinet  Council  that  nothing  could  save  the  coun- 
try but  the  Convocation  of  the  States  Greneral,  Louis  XYI. 
asked  despondingly  of  the  Duke  de  Nivernais :  **  How 
about  the  Press  —  the  audacity  of  newspapers  is  surpass- 
ing belief  ? "  "  Laissons  les  In-aiHer,  Sire"  answered  the 
Duke.    **  Nous  pourrons  les  museler  quand  les  bavards  auront 

i  Cardinal  Louis  d«  Roban  being  raamored  of  tb«  Quoen,  was  boaztd  by' 
an  adrentareM  (Hlla.  La  MoUio),  who  bora  aonio  llkouen  to  Marl*  Antoi- 
nette, and  who  cajoled  the  Cardinal  into  nendlnir  her  a  necklace  worth 
•60.000.  under  the  fmpreerion  that  be  wa«  giving  It  to  the  Qnccn.  Aa  the 
Cardinal  wae  In  embarraraed  elreumstancea,  be  bad  bought  the  necklace  on 
credit;  but  the  J«wellen,  unable  to  get  their  moooy,  complained  to  the 
King,  and  tbe  whole  trickery  was  ezpoeed.  Louis  XVI  ,  instead  of  bueh- 
log  up  tbe  matter,  unwisely  had  tbe  adTenturaes  cried  by  tbe  ParUamant  of 
Puis,  and  publicly  disgraced  the  Cardinal. 
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fini  lew  besogne."  By  the  '*  chatterboxes "  the  Duke 
meant  the  deputies  of  the  States  General ;  bat  how  their 
'*  hesogne  "  ended,  and  what  part  the  press  played  in  their 
labors,  form  a  new  period  of  the  French  I^ss,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  must  be  reserved  for  another  paper. 


REMINISCENCES  OF    DUELLING  IN  IRELAND. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  annals  of  duelling,  a  practice  for- 
merly BO  frequent  in  Ireland,  presented  to  the  writer  of  the 
following  pages  an  opportunity  of  combining  some  general 
reference  to  that  subject  with  the  particulars  of  duels 
which  he  attended  as  surgeon,  and  with  anecdotes  and  epi- 
sodes that  may  not  appear  altogether  uninteresting. 

I  confine  myself  to  extracts  mm  the  annals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  to  their  contrast  with  duels  fought  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  down  to  the  abolition  of  that  an- 
cient custom. 

Resort  to  the  duello  became  not  only  the  medium  for  ad- 
justing quarrels,  but  it  developed  the  chivalrous  instinct, 
the  quick  apprehension,  and  the  indomitable  resolution  of 
the  Celtic  race  to  uphold  the  obligations  of  honor  in  every 
emergency.  The  memory  of  those  attributes,  handed 
down  throueh  generations,  and  fondly  treasured  in  Irish 
story,  was  frequently  and  proudly  recalled  by  the  recital 
of  traditionary  tales  of  former  duels,  of  chivalrous  exploits, 
and  of  vivid  anecdotes,  depicting  the  impulsive  detestation 
of  dishonor  that  typified  the  national  character.  It  was 
thus  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  sat- 
isfaction, demanded  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
responsibility  more  than  questionable,  was  given  in  the 
duel  field,  sooner  than  risk  the  possible  charge  of  coward- 
ice. A  very  remarkable  case  in  point,  that  came  under 
my  own  direct  observation,  will  be  round  hereinafter. 

It  is  recorded  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  in  his  sketches, 
that  duelling  was  a  legalized  practice  —  that  it  was  very 
prevalent — that  it  was  generally  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  crowds,  and  frequently  l^&re  high  authorities  — 
namely,  lords,  justices,  bishops,  judges,  and  other  people 
of  rank,  accompanied  by  their  ladies.  He  further  relates, 
that  a  singular  passion  ix>r  duelling  existed  ;  that  numbers 
of  grave  personages  signalized  themselves  in  single  com- 
bats ;  and  he  gives  a  list,  abridged  from  the  accounts  of 
227  official  and  remarkable  duels  including  considerable 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded)  that  were  fought  in  his 
own  time.  Amone  these  he  states  that  the  following  emi 
nent  lawyers  fought  before  their  elevation  to  the  Bench. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Earl  Clare,  fought  the 
Master  of  the  Roll?,  Curran.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  fought  Lord  Tyrawley,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
l^rd  Llandaff,  and  two  others.  The  Judge  of  the  County 
Dublin,  Egan,  fought  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Roger  Bar- 
rett, and  three  others.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Right  Honorable  Isaac  Corry,  fought  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Henry  Grattan,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  another. 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Medge,  fought  his  brother-in-law, 
and  two  others.  Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  fought  « Fire-eater "  Fitzgerald  and  two 
others,  and  frightened  Napper  Tandy,  with  several  besides 
—  one  hit  only.  .  Dr.  Dingenan,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  fought  one  barrister,  and  frightened  another  on  the 
cTuund  —  this  last  a  curious  case.  Henry  Deane  Grady, 
Chief  Counsel  to  the  Revenue,  fought  Counsellor  O'Mahan, 
Counsellor  Campbell  and  others  —  all  hits.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  fought  Lord  Buckingham,  the  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Right  Honorable  Hely  Hutchinson,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  fought  Mr.  Doyle,  Master  in  Chancery  (they  went 
to  the  plains  of  Winden  to  fight),  and  some  others. 
'  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Patterson,  fought 
three  country  gentlemen,  one  of  them  with  swords,  an- 
other with  a  gun,  and  wounded  all  of  them.  The  Right 
Honorable  George  Ogle,  a  Privy  Councillor,  fought  Bar- 
ney Coyle,  a  distiller,  because  he  was  a  Papist.  They 
fired  eight  shots,  and  no  hit ;  but  one  of  the  seconds  broke 
his  own  arm  accidentally.  The  Honorable  Francis  Hutch- 


inson, Collector  of  the  Customs  in  Dublin,  fought  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Mountmorris.  In  addition  to  that 
list,  Sir  Jonah  refers  to  two  duels  fought  by  himself,  one  of 
them  with  Mr.  Richard  Dalv,  a  Galway  gentleman  (at  the 
time  a  Templar),  whom  he  hit  on  his  breast-bone ;  and  the 
other  with  Counsellor  Leonard  McNally,  whom  he  hit  on 
the  side  of  his  chest.  Sir  Jonah  also  adverts  to  a  duel 
wherein  his  brother,  William  Barrington,  was  killed  under 
melancholy  circumstances  detailed  hereinafter. 

Sir  Jonah  further  states  that  the  education  of  young 
gentlemen  was  considered  imperfect  unless  they  had  ex- 
changed shots;  that  a  class  of  duellists,  called  *'Fire* 
eaters,"  was  in  great  repute  ;  that  one  of  those  sentlemen 
fought  sixteen  duels  in  two  years^  thirteen  of  them  with 
pistols  and  three  with  swords;  that  pistols  or  swoi^ls  were 
used  in  duels,  according  to  agreement ;  that  every  family 
had  pistols,  with  long  barrels  and  hair-triggers,  also  long 
silver-bilted  swords,  with  narrow  straight  blades  sharp  as 
razors ;  that  these  weapons  descended  as  heirlooms  to  their 
posterity ;  that  Galway  gentlemen  were  most  scientific  with 
the  sword,  those  from  Tipperary  with  the  pistol,  while 
Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  supplied  proficients  in  both. 

With  reference  to  the  proceedings  adopted  in  fi^htinz 
duels,  Sir  Jonidi  says  that  it  was  not  always  considered 
necessary  to  measure  the  distance  at  which  the  combatants 
were  to  be  separated  from  each  other  when  about  to  fire  ; 
that,  on  some  occasions,  they  fired  when  each  thought  fit 
to  do  so,  without  waiting  for  a  signal ;  that  one  duel  waa 
fought  as  follows :  no  ground  was  measured ;  the  combat- 
ants were  placed  one  hundred  yards  asunder ;  one  of  them 
kept  his  post  steadily,  the  other  advanced  gradually  and 
obliquely,  contracting  his  circle  round  his  opponent,  who 
continued  to  change  nis  front  by  corresponding  movements, 
both  parties  aiming  now  and  then  as  feints,  and  then  low- 
ering their  pistols.  This  pas  de  deux  lasted  more  than  half 
an  hour,  until  the  circle  was  contracted  to  a  short  distance, 
when  both  fired,  and  the  ambulator  was  desperately- 
wounded.  That  each  combatant  in  another  duel,  where 
the  ground  was  measured,  held  two  pistols,  and  fired  si- 
multaneously. That  a  duel  was  fought  in  1 759,  on  horse- 
back (one  of  the  principals  being  Colonel  Barrington,  Sir 
Jonah's  grandfather),  according  to  an  ancient  practice, 
whereby  the  combatants,  holding  pistols,  loaded  alike  with 
a  certain  number  of  balls  or  slugs  as  agreed  upon,  were  to 
gallop  past  each  other,  with  liberty  to  fire  at  discretion  ; 
but  only  while  galloping.  If  it  were  decided  to  continue 
the  contest  afler  the  pistols  were  discharged,  it  was  to  be 
finished  either  on  horseback  with  short  broadswords,  or  on 
foot  with  smallswords.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  each 
opponent  was  armed  with  two  holster-pistols,  charged  with 
bails  and  swan-drops,  together  with  a  broadbladed  sword 
and  a  long  broad-bladed  dagger.  When  nearing  each 
other,  both  fired  and  missed.  In  a  second  course.  Colonel 
Barrington  received  his  opponent's  swan-drops,  but  not  the 
bullets,  in  his  face,  when  a  fierce  battle  with  swords  ensued, 
during  which  both  were  severely  gashed,  and  the  duel 

ended. 

The  causes  that  provoked  the  duels  were  frequently  ot 
the  most  frivolous  nature  ;  many  quarrels  arose  without 
provocation,  and  many  things  were  considered  as  quarrels 
that  were  not  quarrels  at  alL  Thus  gentlemen  often  got 
themselves  shot  before  they  could  tell  what  they  were 
fighting  about.  At  length  the  principal  "Fire-eaters," 
fearing  that  disrepute  would  fall  upon  their  acts,  instituted, 
through  delegates  from  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Mayo,  Sligo,  a  code  of  .the  laws  and  points  of  honor, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  strictly  observed  by  all 
gentlemen,  and  kept  in  their  pistol-cases  for  reference,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  plea  of  ignorance  on  any  occasion.  la 
accord  with  the  principles  and  privileges  embodied  in  that 
code,  seconds  were  invested  with  ample  authority  and 
complete  instruction  to  deal  with  every  form  of  quarrel, 
and  were  bound  by  unmistakable  rules  to  conduct  and  con- 
trol the  management  of  duels. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  a  iudicious  application 
of  the  code  were  evinced  by  undeniable  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  duelling.    Thus,  while  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
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airy  remained  unfettered,  the  causes  of  duels,  the  method 
of  fighting,  and  other  concomitants,  were  more  suitable  to 
the  perfect  maintenance  of  honor  than  they  had  been  in 
the  preceding  epoch.  A  curious  incident  of  a  duel  fought 
by  the  sons  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  French,  of  whom  both 
held  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Kos- 
common,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  heroic  spirit. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Dillon  junior  bestowed  her  blessing 
on  him  when  he  was  departing  for  the  place  of  meeting 
his  antagonist,  but  she  also  assured  him  that  he  might 
expect  her  malediction  if  he  returned  tainted  with  the 
slightest  brand  of  dishonor.  Hiat  declaration  of  Mrs. 
Dillon  became  generally  known,  and  was  highly  extolled, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  anecdote. 

The  causes  that  induced  hostile  messages  and  duels, 
daring  the  f>eriod  to  which  mv  personal  knowledge  applies, 
may  be  ascribed  to  quarrels  that  sprang  up  through  elec- 
tioneering politics  —  from  sectarian  and  religious  strife, 
disputes  about  property,  gambling  transactions  —  and  to 
personal  assaults  inflicted  directly  by  the  hand,  by  horse- 
whipping, or  by  a  tap  on  the  sho  ilder  while  saying,  '*  Take 
that  lot  a  horsewhip,"  or  by  striking  the  face  with  a  glove, 
a  form  of  assault  still  practised  in  France,  where  it  pro- 
voked a  fatal  duel  in  1872.  A  settlement  after  such  as- 
saults was,  by  the  rules  of  the  code,  inadmissible  until  after 
a  shot ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  the  person  assaulted  was 
permitted  to  accept  a  horsewhip  from  the  offender,  to  be 
used  on  his  back  while  he  begged  pardon.  An  abject 
written  apology  was  also  permissible  to  be  published  if 
deemed  necessary.  When  the  lie  direct  was  given,  a  mes- 
sage was  always  delivered,  and  it  was  then  very  difficult 
to  prevent  a  duel,  even  by  permitting  the  utterer  to  beg 
pardon  in  express  terms. 

Gentlemen  engaged  in  serious  quarrels  consulted  friends 
of  equal  rank  in  society  with  themselves,  to  whom  they 
entrusted  the  defence  of  their  honor  as  seconds,  who  thus 
became  sole  and  absolute  guardians  of  the  reputations  con- 
fided to  their  safe-keeping.  Their  position  was,  conse- 
quently, most  responsible;  it  was  tneir  earliest  duty  to 
inquire  strictly  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  -quarrel, 
and  they  were  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  code  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation  and  to  prevent  a  duel  if  possible.  They 
were  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  grave  reprehension 
would  inevitably  attach  to  them  should  a  duel,  with  serious 
results,  be  fought  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  their 
interposition.  On  failure  of  negotiations  for  an  amicable 
settlement,  the  seconds  would  agree  that  a  duel  should 
take  place,  and  would  fix  time  and  place.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  the  seconds  were  entitled  to  toss  a  coin  for  choice  of 
pound  and  for  other  privileges  —  a  proceeding  of  much 
importance,  because  the  winner  of  tne  toss  became  em- 
powered to  select  a  fiivorable  position  for  his  principal, 
and  to  prevent  the  use  of  eround  surrounded  by  hedges, 
trees,  or  other  objects  calculated  to  direct  the  aim  of  either 
principal. 

The  distance  whereby  the  principals  were  to  be  sep- 
arated was  invariably  measured  by  the  second  who  won 
the  toss,  and  who  exercised  his  discretion  by  keeping  in 
view  the  ascertained  facts  that  there  might  be  comparative 
safety  at  nine  yards  —  that  danger  might  be  expected  at 
twelee  yards  —  and  that  bullets  sometimes  hit  point  blank 
at  fifteen  yards.  These  results  were  scientifically  attrib- 
utable to  the  courses  which  the  round  balls  Uien  used 
took  in  their  parabolical  transit.  I  had  freauent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  accuracy  of  those  calculations,  and 
I  witnessed  at  Basnerre  in  the-Hautes  Pyr^n^es  a  fatal 
duel  at  fifteen  vards.  The  principals  were  placed  asunder 
at  twenty  yards,  and  advanced  to  posts  wnich  separated 
them  by  fifteen  yards,  whence,  in  accordance  ^ith  a  cus- 
tom in  vogue  on  the  Continent,  also  in  Ireland  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  fired  at  their  leisure,  and  wiUiout 
siffnal.  One  of  them,  a  celebrated  marksman,  who  had 
killed  more  than  one  adversary,  adopted  his  usual  method 
of  aiminij  on  his  knee  (distinctly  prohibited  by  the  code), 
and,  while  rising  to  fire,  was  shot  dead  through  the  fore- 
head. 


The  seconds  were  to  select  pistols  of  equal  length  and 
bore  for  each  principal,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  seek  for 
Uiose  that  had  been  previously  tried  in  duels.  I  have  often 
seen  some  that  were  purposely  chosen  because  they  were 
nicked  on  the  handles,  eacn  nick  denoting  that  a  hit  had 
been  made  from  that  weapon.  The  seconds  loaded  the 
pistols  in  presence  of  each  other  in  order  to  secure  equality 
in  the  measure  of  powder,  and  a  single  ball  was  always  put 
into  the  pbtol,  being  an  improvement  on  the  custom,  some- 
times practiued  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  balU,  slugs^ 
and  swan-drops  were  placed  together  in  each  pistol. 

The  winner  of  the  toss  placed  his  principal  at  that  end 
of  the  measured  ground  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
stood  with  his  bacx  to  the  sun.  Both  seconds  covered 
their  principals  by  standing  closely  in  front,  and  thereby 
preventing  each  principal  from  viewing  the  other  until  they 
perfectly  understood  the  directions  relative  to  firing.  They 
then  withdrew  to  some  distance  aside.  The  firing  was 
regulated  by  word  of  command,  or  by  signal  given  by  the 
winner  of  the  tossj  who,  on  agreement  witn  the  other 
second,  selected  one  of  the  following :  **  Gentlemen,  make 
ready  —  fire ;  "  or,  "  Grentlemen,  one,  two,  three  —  fire ; " 
or,  <*  Gentlemen,  watch  the  handkerchief  that  I  hold,  and 
fire  when  you  see  it  fall  from  my  hand."  This  last  signal 
was  often  adopted  as  being  most  humane,  because  each 
principal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  handkerchief,  and  off  the 
Dody  of  his  adversary. 

Duels  were  fought  in  Ireland  with  swords  as  well  as  with 
pistols  in  the  eignteenth  century,  when  the  nobility  and 
gentry  carried    swords  appendant  to  their  promenading 
costume.     The  great  improvement  derived  from  disuse  of 
the  sword  can  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  savage 
encounter  wherein  Colonel  Barrington  was  engaged,  and 
by  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  who  showed  me  a  spot,  close  to   St. 
Martin's  Church,  in  Trafalgar  Sauare,  London,  where  a 
fatal  sword  duel  was  fought  in    the  eighteenth  century, 
between  one  of  his  ancestors  and  another  Westmeath  gen- 
tleman.   Those  individuals,  between  whom  there  remained 
an  old  unsettled  quarrel,  met  suddenly  at  the  place  indi- 
cated, and,  without  the  intervention  of  seconds  to  see  fair 
Slay,  attacked  each  other  with  their  swords,  and    Sir 
[ichard's  kinsman  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
Duels  were  fought  with  swords  in  France  as  late  as  1872, 
when  on  one  occasion  these  weapons  were  selected,  though 
declined    on  difcovery  that  one  of  the  principals  was 
a  swordsman  of  noted  proficiency,  who,  however,  killed  his 
opponent  when  pistols  were  substituted.    The  two  follow- 
ing very  recent  cases  have  also  occurred  in  France.    It 
was  stated  in  the   Semaphore  of  Marseilles,  dated  26th 
April,  1873,  that  *'a  duel  with  swords  took  place. on  the 
preoedii^g  Saturday,  between  M.  £mile  Bouchet,  deputy, 
and  M.  Th^phile  Fabra,  correspondent  of  the  France 
RepMicaine.    The  parties  met  in  the  wood  of  St  Julien, 
and  after  two  attacks,  which  lasted  about  six  minutes,  M. 
Fabra  was  severely  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  near  the 
shoulder,  and  the  combat  was  discontinued."    The  other 
duel  was  fought  on  July  7th,  187S,  at'Bettenberg,  on  the 
Luxemburg  territory,  where  the  parties,  M.  Kane,  deputv 
for  Lyons,  and  writer  in  the  France  RepuUicaine,  and  AI. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  editor  of  the  Paysy  arrived  from  France. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  first  assault,  which  lasted  ten  minutes, 
blood  appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  M.  Kane's  right  arm ; 
M.  Kane  and  his  two  seconds  having  declared  that  the 
wound  was  not  serious  enough  to  interrupt  the  duel,  a 
second  assault  took  place,  in  which  after  a  few  minutes,  M. 
de  Cassagnac  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  M.  Kane's  sword 
entering  the  palm  and  passing  through  the  wrist.    M.  de 
Cassagnac  was  compelled  to  orop  his  sword,    ^is  surgeon 
declared  the  wouna  to  be  serious,  and  that  considerable 
inflammation  must  ensue  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm.    The 
seconds  then  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
duel.    The  duel  attracted  a  large  crowd." 

Of  the  great  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  principals  a 
very  remarkable  instance  occurred  at  my  first  insight  of 
sucn  contests,  which  happened  accidentally  during  my 
apprenticeship  to  the  late   Sir    Phiiip   Crampton,  nart. 
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When  approaching  Sterens's  Hospital  on  an  early  summer 
morning,  I  noticed  some  carriages,  containing  gentlemen, 
and  proceeding  to<«the  Phcenix  Fark,  whither,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  I  followed  until  'they  halted  near  the  Under 
Secretary's  lodge.  I  then  obsenred  two  gentlemen,  armed 
with  pistols,  placed  <Spposite  to  each  other  at  a  short  distance, 
and  uiat  one  of  them  faced  the  dazzling  sun  (his  second 
havine  evidently  lost  the  toss  for  choice  of  position).  The 
man  thus  exposed  to  so  dangerous  an  impediment  of  vision, 
wheeled  round  and,  with  [>erfect  sang-froid^  transferred  the 
pistol  to  his  left  hand,  with  which  be  fired  and  bit  his 
adversary.  Such  presence  of  mind  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  me,  which  was  renewed  when  I  witnessed  the 
following  instance  at  a  duel  which  took  place  near  the 
Wellington  testimonial  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  between 
Messrs.  R.  D.  Browne,  M.  P.  for  Mayo,  and  R.  Jackson, 
J.  P.,  county  of  Armagh.  The  meeting  resulted  from  a 
gambling  quarrel,  and  I  attended  both  principals  profes- 
sionally under  these  circumstances :  I  was  on  the  ground 
as  Mr.  Browne*s  surgeon,  and  I  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Jackson  to  act  for  him  also,  in  the  absence  of  his  surgeon, 
who  had  not  arrived.  The  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
evinced  by  these  gentlemen  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that,  when  a  si^ai  was  given  for  a  second  round,  each  of 
them  continued  to  aim  deliberately  at  his  adversary,  with 
manifest  anxiety  to  secure  a  hit  bv  the  next  shot.  At  that 
critical  moment  I  availed  myself  of  my  responsibility  to 
both  combatants,  and  called  on  them  to  lower  their  pistols 
and  avoid  murder.  That  appeal  produced  an  instanta- 
neous effect  ;  neither  of  them  fired  ;  the  seconds  held  a  con- 
sultation, atter  which  mutual  apologies  by  the  principals 
restored  the  friendship  that  previously  subsisted  between 
them. 

Amongst  the  duels  provoked  by  the  blindness  of  bigotry, 
two  proved  fatal,  one  of  them  being  fought  by  Messrs. 
Daniel  0*Connell  and  D'Esterre,  the  other  by  Messrs. 
Hayes  and  Brick.  Mr.  O'Connell,  having  publicly  and 
severely^  denounced  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  some 
observations,  most  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  made  at 
a  meeting  of  that  body,  was  grossly  assulted  in  Grafton 
Street  by  Mr.  D*Esterre,  who  acted  as  champion  for  the 
Corporation,  and  who  was,  soon  afterwards,  mortally 
wonnded  by  Mr.  O'Connell  in  a  duel  nearNaas.  The  duel 
between  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Brick  originated  from  an  ex- 
change of  violent  abusive  language  near  the  General  Post 
Office  in  Sackville  Street,  while  waiting  in  considerable 
excitement  for  the  Cork  mail,  with  expected,  intelligence 
of  an  election.  The  duel  took  place  near  Glasnevin,  and 
Mr.  Brick  was  shot  dead  by  a  ball  through  h\p  heart. 

Five  other  remarkable  duels  arising  from  party-disunion 
occurred  in  the  period  to  which  I  allude.  The  principals 
in  one  of  these  were  Counsellor  Wallace,  K.  C,  and  Coun- 
sellor O'Gorman,  Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Another  of  them  was  distinguished  by  the  following 
notable  incidents.  The  proposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
health,  in  his  Excellency's  presence  at  a  regatta  ball  supper 
in  Kingstown,  was  insultingly  met  by  a  counter  toast 
strongly  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
assembled  in  large  numbers  on  that  festive  occasion.  Im- 
mediate excitement  succeeded  so  ungracious  a  contretemps; 
an  uproarious  tumult  was  accompanied  by  a  cross-fire  of 
everything  tangible  on  the  tables,  during  which  a  gentle- 
man (whose  name  I  forget)  being  struck  by  some  missile, 
fixed  upon  Counsellor  Ottiwell  as  the  individual  who  had 
thrown  it.  A  challenge  on  the  spot  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  at  Dalkey  Island,  when,  after  an  exchange  of  three 
rounds  and  during  preparation  for  a  fourth,  the  appearance 
of  blood  upon  Mr.  Otti  well's  trousers  terminated  the  con- 
flict. He  then  admitted  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  his 
leg  by  the  first  shot,  but  concealed  the  fact,  fearing  that 
its  disclosure  might  be  construed  into  a  pretext  for  ending 
the  affair ;  and  he,  moreover,  declared  upon  his  honor  that 
he  had  not  thrown  the  missile  which  haa  caused  the  duel. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Ottiwell  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  it  appears  reasonable  to  attribute  his  chivalrous 
conduct  and  singular  courage  to  his  idea  that  the  obliga- 


tions of  honor  precluded  his  refusal  to  fight  when  challenged 
to  do  so. 
I      The  third  duel  was  thus  produced  :  the  news  of  Mr. 
Ottiwell's    declaration  speedily    circulated    amongst  the 

Sarties  who  attended  the  regatta  ball,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
[insella,  a  young  merchant  of  Dublin,  admitted  that  he 
had  assaulted  Mr.  Ottiwell's  opponent,  by  whom  he  was 
thereupon  challenged.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Glen- 
cree,  county  Wicklow,  where  the  principals,  seconds,  and 
medical  attendants  (including  myself  as  Mr.  Kinsella's  sur- 
geon) assembled.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unlevel  state  of 
the  ground,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  Lough  Bray,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  a  combat  on  his  territory.  A  second 
adjournment  being  thus  indispensable,  a  meeting  was  fixed 
to  be  held  near  Maynooth  on  the  following  day.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Kinsella  was  arrested  and  bound  over,  with  two 
sureties  in  heavy  bail,  to  keep  the  peace.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  resolved  to  keep  the  applointment,  and,  after  several  at- 
tempts to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  he  escaped 
from  Dublin  in  one  of  Grerty's  mourning  coaches,  and  over- 
took all  the  parties,  whom  he  found  collected  at  a  public 
stage  where  four  coaches,  up  and  down  between  Dublin, 
Galwav,  and  Sligo,  had  pulled  up  to  change  horses.  It  was 
then  eight  o'clock  on  a  fine  evening  in  JuTv,  and  the  scene 
formed  by  the  assemblage  of  so  many  venicles,  including 
Mr.  Kinsella's  demihearse,  was  heightened  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  all  the  coach  passengers,  who,  together  with  the  guards 
and  drivers,  discarding  their  responsibilities,  abandoned  the 
road  and  followed  the  combatant  congregation,  then  largely 
increased  by  countrymen  from  the  neighborhood,  to  an 
adjacent  field,  where  the  duel  was  fought  at  twelve  yards' 
distance.  Mr.  Kinsella  was  desperately  wounded  bv  the 
first  shot,  the  ball  having  passed  directly  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  neck  from  the  right  to  the  lef^  side,  whence  it 
made  its  exit.  Having  succeeded  in  arresting  hemorrhage, 
I  returned  to  Dublin  with  my  patient,  whose  recovery, 
although  tedious,  was  complete.  His  conduct  all  along, 
and  his  determination  to  give  the* satisfaction  demanded 
from  him,  afforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  he,  like 
Mr.  Ottiwell,  duly  estimated  the  principles  of  honor  that 
bound  him  to  shun  the  slightest  danger  of  imputed  coward- 


ice. 


The  fourth  of  these  unfortunate  encounters  afforded 
proof  that  the  members'of  the  public  press  could  not  escape 
from  the  noxious  influence  of  party  controversy.  Messrs. 
Lavelle  and  Norton,  proprietors  of  two  leading  newspapers 
in  Dublin,  one  supporting,  the  other  opposing,  the  political 
principles  of  the  Government,  drifted  gradually  into 
vituperative  personalities  in  print  that  terminated  in 
the  delivery  of  a  challenge  to  fight.  A  meeting  took  place 
at  London -bridge,  near  Irish  town,  but  the  duel  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  residents.  The  parties 
then  adjourned  to  a  field  beyond  Donnybrook,  opposite  to 
Nutley,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Roe,  on  the  Stillorgan  road,  where 
the  duel  came  off.  Bein^  present,  as  Mr.  Lavelle's  surgeon, 
I  ventured,  afler  the  exchange  of  two  rounds,  to  suggest  a 
settlement,  urging  that  enough  had  been  accomplished  to 
satisfy  the  honor  of  both  gentlemen,  whose  quarrel  was  con- 
fined to  pen  and  paper.  My  proposal  was  agreed  to,  after 
a  consultation  between  the  seconds,  and  it  was  very  satis- 
factory to  behold  a  shake  hands  by  the  principals. 

The  fifth  and  most  important  case  in  the  category  forci- 
bly delineated  the  inevitable  emergency  that  compelled  a 
nobleman  holding  the  highest  state  position,  to  vindicate  his 
honor  when  assailed  for  his  untiring  exertions  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  religious  political  embroilments.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  **  he  had  the  sanction  and  support  of  his 
Majesty  for  introducing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill."  His 
Grace  was  then  accused  of  "  political  treachery,"  and  of 
having  used  *'  masked  batteries,"  because  he  had  been  ex- 
tremely reserved  in  his  public  conduct  duringthe  interval 
between  November,  1828,  and  March,  1829.  Repeated  un- 
disguised attacks  of  that  description,  tending  to  his  dishonor, 
resulted  in  a  duel  with  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  —  a  display 
of  personal  courage  to  which  the  Duke  subsequently  ad- 
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verted  as  "  having  been  only  a  part  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion." 

A  duel  between  Captain  Nolan  and  Mr.  Browne  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  numerous  cases  on  record  where  lives  were  saved  by 
the  stoppage  of  pistol-balls  that  hit  vital  regions.  These 
gentlemen  quarrelled  about  land  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon. The  meeting  took  place  near  Phibsborough,  in  one 
of  the  then  called  Bishop's  Fields,  into  which  C<*ptain 
Nolan  was  carried,  as  he  was  very  feeble  through  chronic 
rheumatism.  I  attended  him  professionally,  and  they 
fought  at  twelve  yards'  distance.  After  one  harmless 
round,  the  Captain  (notorious  for  his  certain  hitting  in 
many  previous  combats)  objected  to  the  small  charge  of 
powder  in  the  pistols,  remarking  that  they  were  mere  squibs, 
and  that  although  he  would  hit  Mr.  Browne  in  the  next 
round,  the  ball  would  not  do  much  harm.  Accordingly  he 
did  hit  him,  but  the  ball,  after  passing  along  his  forearm, 
was  stopped  in  the  coatsleeve  of  his  elbow,  which  he  had 
firmly  pressed  on  his  hip  in  order  to  steady  his  hand,  a 

emition  known  to  duellists  as  the  "Kerry  safe-guard." 
ad  the  charge  held  another  pinch  of  powder  the  ball 
would  inevitably  have  entered  Mr.  Browne's  liver.  Similar 
escapes  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who 
states  that  in  his  duel  with  Mr.  Daly  the  ball  was  stopped 
by  that  gentleman's  brooch,  and  that  in  his  duel  with 
Counsellor  McNally,  the  ball  glanced  off  after  it  struck  the 
buckle  of  the  Counsellor's  braces.  Sir  Jonah  also  related 
that  the  life  of  Jud^e  Burro wes  was  saved  by  some  coins 
in  his  pocket.  A  near  relative  of  my  own  saved  the  life  of 
a  frienl  whom  he  accompanied  to  a  duel,  by  placing  in  his 
nde  pocket  a  horse-shoe  picked  up  on  the  way  to  the 
meeting.  The  ball  struck  the  horse-shoe,  and  was  thereby 
prevented  from  entering  the  breast. 

Another  quarrel  about  property  caused  a  duel  between 
Messrs.  Troy  and  Hyland,  who  met  for  that  purpose  on  the 
fifteen  acres  in  the  Phoenix  Park  where  I  attended  as  Mr. 
Hy land's  surgeon.  The  dispute  between  these  gentlemen 
arose  from  a  mutual  impression  that  they  were  bound  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  their  fathers,  who  had  assaulted  each 
other  while  wrangling  about  the  boundary  of  some  land. 
The  combatants,  placed  twelve  yards  apart,  essayed  to  fire, 
but  the  charge  in  Mr.  Troy's  pistol  did  not  explode,  and 
he  was  not  hit  by  his  opponent's  fire.  The  seconds  decided, 
that,  in  accord  with  Uie  twentieth  rule  of  the  code,  the 
miss-fire  was  equivalent  to  a  shot,  and  they  also  decided 
against  further  proceedings,  as  they  considered  that  the 
honor  of  all  parties  had  been  satisfied  by  the  meeting  and 
by  the  conduct  of  the  principals. 

The  following  narrative  will  serve  to  preface  the  relation 
of  impetuous  and  deplorable  incidents  of  duelling.  Messrs. 
L.  Dillon,  of  the  county  Roscommon,  and  R.  Harvey,  of  the 
county  Wexford,  quarrelled  and  assaulted  each  other  while 
practising  pistol-ball  fire  at  Rigby's  Shooting  Gallery  in 
Suffolk  Street,  which  they  frequented  for  that  purpose. 
A  meeting  took  place  near  Finglass,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  police,  the  principals  and  seconds  escaping.  Being 
present  as  Mr.  Dillon's  surgeon,  I  was  arrested  and 
marched  to  a  Dublin  Police  Office,  where  I  was  charged  as 
being  one  of  the  principals,  and  detained  until  I  procured 
bail.  I  then  rejoined  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  Phoenix  Park, 
where  the  duel  was  fought  The  combatants  stood  at  nine 
yards'  distance  and  fired  five  shots  each  without  a  hit. 
That  very  remarkable  fact,  considering  that  both  were 
crack  shots,  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  the  well-known  un- 
certainty wherewith  pistol-balls  pass  through  a  straight 
line  at  short  distances.  An  incident  that  occurred  after 
the  fourth  round  created  quite  a  sensation.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Jacob,  of  Waxford,  a  noted  duellist  and  second  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  overhearing  some  unpleasant  remarks  relative  to 
the  continued  firing,  brandished  a  handkerchief,  and, 
pistol  in  hand,  exclaimed  aloud  that  the  first  person  who 
should  again  use  such  language  must  fight  him  across  the 
handkerchief.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  further  obser- 
vations were  heard :  the  fifch  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
the  seconds  withdrew  their  principals. 

A   fatal  occurrence,   unaer  somewhat  similar  circum* 


stances,  took  place  afterwards  at  a  duel  in  the  Queen's 
county.  One  of  the  principals,  Mr.  M.  D.,  was  accused  by 
his  adversary's  second  with  having  insulted  him  during  the 
duel,  and  was  challenged  bv  him  to  fight  on  the  spot. 
That  invitation  was  declined,  with  an  assurance  that  no 
offence  had  been  intended.  The  challenger  thereupon 
tossed  a  handkerchief  to  Mr.  M.  D.,  aiming  at  the  same 
moment  a  pistol  at  him,  and  vociferating  that  he  would  in- 
stantly fire  if  Mr.  M.  D.  persevered  iti  refusing  to  fight 
Forced  to  this  desperate  alternative,  Mr.  M.  D.  snatched  a 
pistol  and  shot  his  provoker  dead,  when  the  ball,  having 
passed  through  his  body,  desperately  wounded  a  plough- 
man in  the  next  field.  Mr.  M.  D.  was  tried  at  the  follow- 
ing assizes  for  homicide,  and  was  acquitted. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  thus  relates  the  fatal  result  of  a 
similar  incident  whereby  his  brother,^;William  Barrington, 
was  killed :  "  In  consequence  of  an  after-dinner  quarrel 
between  that  gentleman  and  Lieutenant  McKenzle,  a  meet- 
ing took  place  in  a  verdant  field  on  the  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
midway  between  Athy  and  Carlow.  The  combatants  fired, 
and  missed ;  they  fired  again,  and  no  mischief  ensued.  A 
reconciliation  was  then  proposed,  but  was  objected  to  by 
Captain  (afterwards  the  celeorated  General)  Gillespie,  who 
was  the  second  of  Lieutenant  McKenzie,  and  who  insisted 
that  the  affair  should  proceed.  Mr.  Barrington,  who  had 
previouslv  held  out  his  nand  to  his  opponent,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  honor  of 
both,  made  use  of  some  harsh  language  towards  Gillespie, 
who  thereupon,  losing  all  control  over  his  temper,  suddenly 
threw  a  handkerchief  to  Mr.  Barrington,  asking  if  he  dared 
to  take  a  corner  of  it,  and  on  his  attempt  to  do  so  he  re- 
ceived a  ball  from  the  Captain  through  his  bodv,  and  died 
that  evening.  Captain  Gillespie  was  tried  for  murder 
before  Judge  Bradstreet,  who  clearly  laid  down  that  it  was 
such  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  who, however,  gave  aver^ 
diet  of  justifiable liomicide." 

The  courses  of  balls  fired  in  duels  frequently  presented 
remarkable  anomalies  after  hitting  the  body.  Some  idea 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  of  two 
cases  within  my  own  personal  knowledge.  In  a  duel  be- 
tween Mr.  D.  Ferrall  and  Mr.  B.  Fallon,  both  gentlemen 
of  property  in  the  county  Roscommon,  the  former  was  hit 
on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  through  which  the  ball 
apparently  passed  as  it  made  exit  directly  opposite,  and 
broke  one  bone  of  his  lefl  arm.  The  attendant  surgeon 
naturally  calculated  upon  immediate  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  caused  the  transfer  of  his  patient  to  a  farmer's 
house  close  by.  His  view  fortunately  proved  erroneous,  ag 
Mr.  F.  recovered  without  any  internal  inconvenience,  and 
with  perfect  recovery  of  his  wounded  arm.  In  a  few  dart 
afler  the  duel  the  course  of  the  ball  became  manifest  by  the 
discovery  of  a  dark  bluish  streak  that  traversed  the  lower 
and  front  part  of  his  body,  from  the  entrance  of  the  ball  to 
its  exit  It  was  obvious  that  the  ball  had  been  diverted  by 
its  immediate  collision  with  one  of  the  lower  libs,  or  with 
the  crest  of  the  pelvis. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  allude  was  followed  by  the 
untimely  termination  of  the  individual's  life.  Mr.  McL., 
a  gentleman  holding  a  Government  appointment  in  Dublin, 
was  wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  ball  that  passed  through  his 
pelvis,  in  which  it  apparently  lodged.  He  was  attended 
on  the  ground  and  subsequently  by  my  intimate  friend,  the 
late  Surgeon  Kerin,  who  was  assisted  in  the  after-treat- 
ment by  my  master,  the  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton.^  I 
learned  from  those  friends,  at  the  time,  that  in  their  opinion 
the  ball  was  probably  lodged  in  the  bladder.  Mr.  McL., 
however,  recovered  after  a  tedious  illness,  and  went  to 
reside  with  his  mother  and  stepfather,  who  lived  between 
Naas  and  Newbridge.  The  murder  of  the  latter,  shortly 
afterwards,  by  Mr.  McL.,  was  providentially  discovered  by 
a  dragoon  on  his  return  at  midnight  to  the  barracks  in 
Newbridge,  who  mistook  McL.'s  residence  for  another 
house,  where  the  soldiers  occasionally  got  drink  at  late 
hours.  The  dragoon  wishing  to  obtain  some,  approached 
a  light  in  the  window,  through  which  he  peeped,  and  actOf- 
ally  witnessed  the  fatal  blows  infficted  by  McL.  with  a 
hammer  on  his  stepfather's  head.    Immediate  information 
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by  tho  dragoon  led  to  the  arrest  of  McL ,  who  was  tried 
for  the  munler,  and  executed  in  Naas.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Messrs.  Crampton  and  Kerin,  I  attended  the  execu- 
tion, and,  being  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Sheriff,  and  to  the  surgeon  of  the  county  infirmary,  to 
whom  (as  the  law  then  existed)  the  body  was  delivered  for 
dissection,  I  readily  obtained  permission  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination.  I  discovered  at  once  the  opening  in 
the  bone  of  the  peMs  through  which  the  ball  entered,  but, 
after  the  most  searching  trial,  was  unable  to  trace  its  f ur- 
Uier  course.  The  bladder  had  not  been  wounded,  nor  could 
I  discover  any  opening  in  the  bones  by  which  the  ball  could 
have  escaped.  Finally,  however,  its  lodgment  in  the  in- 
teguments on  the  inside  of  the  right  knee  was  ascertained 
through  the  information  of  a  warder,  who  heard  McL.  com- 
plain frequently  of  a  pain  in  that  spot 

I  have  thus  far  related  duels  exemplifying  displays  of 
courage,  chivalxy,  and  presence  of  mind ;  but  bearing  in 
memory  my  intention,  expressed  at  the  outset,  to  describe 
duels  fought  in  the  nineteenth  century,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
record,  however  reluctantly,  the  circumstances  of  two  in- 
tended contests  that  presented  absolute  departure  from  the 
vital  principles  of  honor.  Being  professionally  engaged 
on  both  occasions,  I  had  full  epportunitv  for  observation. 
Besulting  from  an  encounter  on  the  stairs  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  wherein  Sir  R.  0*D.  received  a  blow  from  Mr.  W., 
a  meeting  took  place  on  the  Fifteen  Acres,  Phcenix  Park, 
where,  being  present  as  Sir  R.'s  sureeon,  I  witnessed  the 
following  burlesque.  Sir  R.  took  his  place  on  the  meas- 
ured Ground,  but  Mr.  W.  remained  in  a  carriage  close  by, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  leave  it,  without  assigning  a 
reason  for  such  perseverance.  The  vehicle  was  then  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who,  in  turns,  peeped 
through  the  windows,  and  with  expressions  of  mockery, 
mingled  with  insulting  inquiry,  suggested  the  forcible  trans- 
fer of  the  occupant  to  the  post  marked  on  the  ground  for 
him.  When  all  efforts  failed  to  induce  a  change  of  mind, 
Mr.  M.,  Sir  R.'s  second,  rode  up  to  the  carriage  and  dis- 
charged a  pistol  across  the  windows,  jocosely  exclaiming, 
*^  Surely  the  dread  of  that  sound  created  your  want  of 
courage  I  "  At  length  a  most  abject  apology  was  drawn  up, 
and,  when  signed  by  Mr.  W.,  was  read  aloud  to  the  assem- 
*  blage  by  Mr.  M. 

xhe  second  contest  referred  to  collapsed  in  a  manner  not 
less  inappropriate  to  the  principles  of  honor.  Mr.  B.,  hav- 
ing learned  that  a  military  officer  quartered  in  Dublin  had 
spoken  disparagingly  of  a  near  relative,  demanded  an  ex- 
planation from  that  officer  when  he  met  him  dressed  in  uni- 
n>rm.  An  evasive,  insolent  reply  provoked  a  quarrel,  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  B.  horsewhipped  the  officer,  who,  in  return, 
drew  his  sword,  but  his  attempt  to  use  it  on  Mr.  B.  was 
prevented  by  casual  passengers.  Happening  to  ride  up  at 
the  moment,  I  witnessed  the  entire  affair,  which  occurred 
in  Grafton  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Wicklow  Street,  then 
called  Exchequer  Street.  A  hostile  meeting  was  soon 
arranged,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  B.,  who 
lost  no  time,  when  released  on  bail,  in  commnnicatine  to 
the  officer  his  anxiety  to  renew  the  duel.  It  was  then  ued 
that  both  parties  should  proceed  to  France,  and  I  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  B.  to  accompany  him  as  his  sureeon.  The 
journey  was,  however,  rendered  unnecessary  oy  a  com- 
promise that  included  the  officer's  consent  to  accept  a 
Ihritten  apology  from  Mr.  B.,  which  was  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  military  and  other  gentlemen. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  to  refer  to  such  displays  of  the 
white  feather,  particularly  to  that  shown  by  an  officer  who 
drew  his  sword  upon  an  unarmed. gentleman,  and  after- 
wards, eschewing  a  fight  xrith  him  on  equal  terms,  felt  sat- 
isfied to  accept  an  apoloffy  in  exchanee  for  a  public  horse- 
whipping inflicted  while  he  wore  his  Maiesty's  uniform.  It 
if,  however,  more  consonant. to  my  feelings  to  testify  that 
upon  no  other  occasion  have  I  noticed  in  duellists  the  least 

Summer  of  inclination  to  forget  their  unyielding  fealty  to 
lie  national  banner,  with  its  indomitable  motto, ''  Mors  ante 
dedecusJ 

The  undignified  conclusion  of  the  affair  between  Mr.  B. 
and  the  officer  gave  rise  to  much  caustic  public  commentary. 


and  it  was  bruited  about  that  other  officers  felt  that,  with 
regard  to  the  honor  of  the  regiment,  it  was  placed  in  a  very 
unpleasant    dilemma.     That    impression  was  materially 
strengthened  by  a  most  unfortunate  transaction  which  im- 
mediately afterwards  created  a  painful  sensation  in  Dublin. 
Captain  Roland  Smyth,  of  the  same  corps,  while  driving 
his  cabriolet  in  Nassau  Street,  accompanied  by  a  brother 
officer,  approached  directly  against  the  horse  ridden   by 
Mr.  Standish  0*Grady,  and  thus  compelled  that  gentleman 
to  raise  his  whip  in  order  to  divert  the  horse  driven  by 
Captain  Smyth,  who  thereupon  applied  his  driving  whip 
unsparingly  upon  Mr.  0*Grady's  person  and  horse.     (I 
heard  at  the  time  the  account  now  given  of  that  incident 
from  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  its  occurrence  from  Morri- 
son's Hotel.^     An  immediate  challenge  was  followed  by  a 
duel  on  18th  March,  1830,  near  Dolphin's  Barn,  and  Mr. 
0*Grady  fell,  mortally  wounded.    That  fatal  result  aroused 
an  expression  of  universal  reprobation,  especially  when  it 
transpired  that  the  fight  toox  place  in  a  small  field  bor- 
dered by  hedges  converging  to  an  apex  behind  which  there 
stood  a  large  haystack,  and  that  Mr.  O'Grady,  placed  in 
the  angle,  presented  a  favorable  target  for  Captain  Smyth. 
All  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  afiair,  so  rashly 
and  wantonly  provoked  b^  Captain  Smvth,  were  elicited  at 
tlie  inquest,  wnen  Captain  Smyth  and  his  second.  Captain 
Markham,  were  committed  to  the  prison  of  Kilmainnam, 
"for  killing  Mr.  SUndish  S.  O'Grady  in  a  duel."    These 
officers  were  tried  for  that  offence  on  the  24th  of  August^ 
1830,  before  Lord  Plunket  and  Judge  Yandeleur,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  confinement  in  ELilmainbam 
prison. 

The  following  occurrence  forcibly  exemplifies  the  influ- 
ence that  can  oe  exercised  oyer  the  mind  when  acutely 
sensible  to  the  dictates  of  honor,  however  erroneously  in- 
dulged.   Being  in  professsional  attendance  upon  a  young 
gentleman  when  he  fought  a  duel  near  Fhibsborough,  in 
which  two  rounds  were  exchanged,  I  closely  observed  the 
courage  and  coolness  exhibited  by  him  on  the  ground ;  yet 
he  shortly  afterwards  committed  suicide  with  an  equal  dis- 
play of  courage  and  determination.    Having  learned  that 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  sreatly  attached,  .and  on  whose 
reciprocal  affection  he  had  every  reason  to  rely,  was  mar- 
ried to  another  person,  he  took  a  huge  dose  of  laudanum,, 
and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
subsequently  swallowed  arsenic.     When  discovered  labors 
ing  under  the  effects  of  the  narcotic,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Richmond  Hospital  and  relieved  by  the  stomach-pump,  but 
the  arsenic  produced  effects  Uiat  could  not  be  neutralized, 
and  he  very  soon  expired.    Here  was  an  individual  of  un- 
mistakable courage,  who  feared  not  to  face  death  when 
defending  his  honor,  yet  with  equal  fortitude  secured  that 
end  though  laboring  under  a  fatal  apprehension  that  he 
was  dishonored  and  precluded  from  obtaining  satisfaction 
for  that  stigma.    He  verily  and  practically  proved  hia 
faith  in  the  adage,  mcdo  mori  quam  fctdari. 

The  rapid  stride  of  civilization  that  leads  certainly  ta 
humanity ;  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion  evinced 
by  opposition  to  hostile  meetings,  as  contrasted  with  the 
crowded  attendance  of  enthusiastic  spectators  in  former 
days ;  the  excitement  created  by  some  of  the  conflicts  to 
which  I  referred,  and  by  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  gradually  undermined  the  propensity  for  duelling. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  tJie  practice  was  hastened  by  the 
duel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea, 
to  which  Jeremy  Bentham  thus  alluded  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke{:  *'  Ill-advised  man,  think  of  the  confusion  into  which 
government  would  have  been  thrown  had  you  been  killed 
or  hurt,  and  your  trial  for  the  murder  of  another  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  passing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act."  It  thus  became  known  beyond  dispute  that 
duelling  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  illegal  and  subject  to 
the  ordinary  process  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  a  most  salu- 
tary chanze  from  the  legal  protection  that  previously  sur- 
rounded tnose  contests.  That  important  change  waa 
subsequently  confirmed  in  Ireland  by  the  punishment  of 
the  military  officers  engaged  in  a  fatal  duel. 
Nevertheless  the  fine  old  Celtic  pride  has  not  departed. 
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and  it  is  fondly  hoped  that  it  will  continue  in  all  future 
ages  to  animate  the  national  heart,  and  assist  it  to  beat  in  a 
spirit  of  manliness,  combined  with  moderation,  and  thus 
uphold  unsullied  honor,  the  symbolical  ensign  of  Erin's 
cnildren. 

P.  S.  —  Since  I  wrote  the  preceeding  pages,  the  occur- 
rence of  three  duels  in  France  fully  corroborates  some  lead- 
ing characteristics  in  my  reminiscences.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  18  78,  M.  Ghilka  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a 
ball  fired  at  twenty-five  yards'  distance  by  Prince  Soutza  — 
a  result  strongly  confirming;  the  theory  that  balls  from 
pistols  in  the  hands  of  duellists  hit  point  blank  at  certain 
long  distances.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  Baron  de 
St.  George  was  mortally  pierced  through  his  lungs  with  a 
Bword  by  Vicomte  de  Mauley  ;  a  proof  that  duels  with 
Bwords  are  still  fought  in  France.  On  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, Vicomte  de  Menan  and  Baron  de  Montesson  fought 
firstly  with  pistols,  then,  after  two  ineffective  shots  by  each, 
they  fought  with  swords,  and  the  Viscount's  lungs  were  dan- 
gerously penetrated.  This  contest  would  appear  to  revive 
on  the  Continent  the  Irish  double-duel  practice  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


THE   COLLEGE-LIFE  OF  MAITRE   NABLOT. 

BY   ERCKMANN-OHATRIAN. 
CHAPTER   THE   FIFTH. 

Mr  friend  Goberlot  and  I  had  excellent  abilities ;  Mon- 
sieur Gradus  himself  confessed  it;  but  then  we  were 
ever  incorri|ible  violators  of  all  the  rules  of  discipline. 
We  shunned  society,  and  loved  only  solitude  ;  we  were 
given  to  arguing,  we  were  addicted  to  fighting,  we  were 
most  contumacious  and  refractory.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter we  bore. 

We  had  had  more  pensums,  more  imprisonments,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  class  put  together.  What  would  you 
have  ?  We  hive  all  our  own  way  of  seeing  things.  If  we 
had  been  asked  for  our  opinion  upin  Monsieur  Gradus,  we 
could  have  supplied  him  with  a  character  which  would 
perhaps  have  been  worse  than  ours,  and  on  examination  it 
might  have  been  found  that  we  were  the  best  justified  in 
oar  sentence. 

Day  by  day  the  holidays  came  closer  and  closer,  and 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  fancy  I  can  hear  half  a  dozen  of 
the  older  bDys  — the  elder  L^min,  of  Abrfecheville ;  Ba- 
rtbino,  from  the  Hwberg ;  and  Limon,  the  brewer's  son, 
and  the  rest  —  marching  op  and  down  arm  in  arm,  and 
naging  along  the  corridors  the  holiday  song,  which  they 
had  learnt  from  the  old  boys  before  them,  and  which  de- 
Meaded  from  one  generation  of  schoolbovs  to  another  in 
Siaratadt  College.  The  tears  will  rise  as"  I  hum  it  over  to 
myself :  — 

"Ah I  ah!  ah! 
Valcte  studia, 
Omnia  jam  tfsdia 
Vertantur  in  gaudia ! 
Hi!  hi!  hi! 
Vale  magister  mi,"  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  no  doubt,  if  college  years  do  seem  the  best  in  our 
life  to  some  few  men,  it  must  be  because  they  remember 
only  the  approach  of  holiday  time. 

3m  for  a  moment,  let  us  do  the  same. 

Winter  is  past  and  gone.  Compositions  are  over.  The 
wit  diys  of  April  are  here.  Palm  Sunday  and  Good 
*riday  are  gone.  Easter  is  coming.  From  all  sides, 
friends  and  relations  come  to  fetch  us  home.  Many  schol- 
•w  trc  aheady  off.  My  father  has  written  the  day  before 
thtt  he  will  come  and  fetch  me,  and  I  am  still  sitting  at 
owning  lessons.  Every  now  and  then  the  door  opens, 
wd  a  name  is  called.  First  one,  then  another,  of  my 
•choolfellows  hears  his  name,  and  trembles  with  joy  and 
^tement  as  he  shuts  down  his  desk,  and  runs  to  the 
^f.    His  parents  are  outside,  waiting  in  the  court-yard. 


Every  time  the  door  opens  my  heart  beats.  Now  it  will 
be  my  tiirn  i .   No,  it  is  some  one  else. 

At  last,  suddenly  the  name  of  Jean  Paul  Nablot  ioundt 
throuzh  the  room.  I  rise  precipitately  — *  clear  at  a  bound 
a  table  that  stands  in  my  way  —  I  run,  with  my  knees  al- 
most failing  me  for  joy,  and  in  another  moment  I  am  in 
my  father's  arms.    Tears  of  emotion  fill  the  eyes  of  both. 

**  Well,  Jean  Paul,  I  am  just  come  from  the  Principars. 
He  says  your  compositions  are  good,  and  that  you  have  a 
good  memory,  but  that  you  don't  work  as  much  as  you 
might  You  are  too  fond  of  being  alone ;  you  want  to 
argue.     Surely  you  don'l  want  to  give  me  pain  ? '' 

X  sobbed  aloud. 

**  Come,  come  1 "  said  he,  |"  vou  will  work  better  after 
the  holidays.  Come  along,  and  don't  let  us  mention  that 
again. 

And  we  pass  out.  Old  Vandenberg  looks  at  us ;  he  lets 
us  out,  and  oh,  joy  1  I  am  free  azain.  Every  trouble  is 
forgotten.  There  stands  the  well-known  old  char-2i-banc8 
before  the  college  gate ;  we  take  our  seats,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment are  rattling  over  the  paved  roads.  We  reach  the 
gate  of  the  Vosges  and  now  Grisette  is  galloping  merrily 
along  the  sandy  road  which  leads  to  Richepierre. 

My  spirits  are  returning,  and  my  father,  observing  my 
ruddy  cheeks  and  clear  bright  eyes,  troubles  himself  no 
more  about  my  love  of  a  solitary  life.  No  doubt  it  occurs 
to  him  — 

"  Oh,  the  Principal  has  made  quite  a  mistake ;  whether 
the  boy  loves  solitude  or  not,  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

In  ai}  hour  we  have  crossed  Hesse,  and  while  Grisette  is 
trotting  away  under  the  long  arches  of  beech,  oak,  and 
birch,  with  green  and  swelling  buds,  I  tell  him  about  the 
thousands  of  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny  under  which  I 
had  smarted  ;  for,  as  I  viewed  the  matter,  the  masters  and 
professors  were  all  in  league  against  me. 

My  good  father  listened  with  interest ;  he  had  a  good 
many  comments  to  make  upon  my  revelations,  and  even 
by  my  own  version  that  excellent  man  saw  plainly  how 
matters  stood ;  he  did  not  think  I  was  altogether  in  the 
wronv ;  and  afler  having  listened  to  me  some  time  with  a 
thougntful  interest  he  replied,  — 

'<  My  son,  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  you  state  is  true.* 
I  readily  believe  you.  We  are  not  rich ;  we  make  great 
sacrifices  for  your  sake.  Try  to  repay  us  for  all  our 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  don't  fret  because  of  the  wronn 
you  have  to  endure  from  others.  Your  first  dutv  is  to  do 
no  wrong  to  them,  to  fulfil  your  duties  honestly,  and  to 
rise  in  the  world  by  labor,  courage,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  teeth  I  of  all  that  bar  your  way.  Get  this  well  into 
your  mind,  that  you  will  not  rise  by  the  help,  but  in  spite 
of  the  world.  Whatever  other  people  can  take  from  you, 
they  will.  Such  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  existence. 
You  are  just  now  be^inninv  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  life ;  but  all  this  is  nothing  compared  to  what  is 
to  come.  Your  experience  as  yet  is  but  very  small.  By 
and  by,  when  you  have  to  make  yourself  a  name,  and  gain 
a  position,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  who  will  form  them- 
selves into  close  ranks,  or  if  they  cannot  do  that,  spread 
out  their  elbows  to  keep  you  out,  then  real  difficulties  will 
begin.  Therefore  keep  calm  and  cool ;  don't  eet  uselessly 
angry.  Your  health  is  good;  your  first  trius  are  over. 
That  is  enough  for  one  time,  i  our  object  now  is  to  get 
your  Bachelor  s  degree.  There  is  no  entrance  into  any 
profession  without  Give  your  mind  to  that  object  now, 
and  work  with  that  prospect  before  you." 

Such  were  the  wise  kind  words  of  that  excellent  man, 
and  I  readily  perceived  that  he  was  quite  right  I  formed 
the  resolution  to  follow  his  good  advice,  first,  to  give  him 
pleasure,  and  my  mother  too ;  but  in  the  second  place,  to 
annoy  those  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  anxious  to  clog  my 
wheels,  and  throw  hindrances  in  my  way. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  first  result  of  my  college  ex- 
perience was  love  for  those  who  worked  for  mv  good,  and 
Ditter  hatred  for  those  others  who,  as  I  believed,  purposely 
stood  in  my  wav,  and  to  whom,  of  course,  I  imputed  every 
imaginable  fault  —  envy,  injustice,  bad  faith,  greediness, 
and  stupidity.     To  be  fair  and  do  justice  to  our  ad  versa- 
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ries  we  want  time ;  to  a  child  it  is  scarcely  possible.  Un- 
fortunately, the  eaeemess  after  their  profits  exhibited  by 
too  many  of  our  college  Principals,  gives  a  child  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  human  nature ;  and  soon  he  comes  to  see  noth- 
ing but  a  group  of  greedy  speculators  in  those  whom  he 
ought  to  acknowledge  to  be  his  best  friends. 

An  additional  reason  for  this  blot  on  the  reputation  of 
the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  important  charge  of 
education  incur  smaller  colleges  is  their  wretched  position. 
Is  it  fiur  to  expect  devotion  to  their  profession  from  men 
who  have  not  enough  to  live  upon — who  are  unable  to 
obtain  from  the  state  the  means  of  maintaining  the  supe- 
rior social  rank  to  which  their  learning  and  the  importance 
of  their  functions  entitle  them  ?  But  vou  may  be  sure  that, 
at  that  early  period  in  my  history,  I  did  not  trouble  my  head 
about  such  speculations ;  and  if  I  put  forward  these  views 
now,  it  is  only  because  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  con- 
scientious man  to  think  and  express  himself  in  this  way. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  from  our  departure  from  Saarstadt, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill  which  lies  before 
Bichepierre.  The  pace  slackened,  Grisette  was  panting, 
my  father  was  encouraging  her  with  his  voice — "Hue I 
hue  1 "  I  thoughtfully  set  my  eyes  again  upon  our  old  vil- 
lage, with  my  heart  stirred  up  with  the  memories  of  child- 
hMd,  and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  those  whom  I 
loved  best  in  the  world. 

At  last  the  first  house  on  the  hill  came  in  sight  Gri- 
sette resumed  her  former  pace,  and  we  drove  down  the  long 
street,  bordered  on  each  side  by  bams,  dunghills,  and  cart- 
sheds.  .  My  mother  was  waiting  at  the  door,  my  broUiers 
and  sisters  were  look  ins  out  for  me. 

''Hal  ha!  There  he  isl  I  see  himi  There's  Jean 
Paul  I  ** 

And  all  our  neighbors  were  at  their  windows. 

Before  the  conveyance  stopped,  I  had  jumped  down,  and 
kissed  my  mother  over  and  over  again.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  hung  upon  my  neck,  and  in  we  went,  all  in  a  heap, 
into  the  large  sittinff-room,  where  dinner  was  awaiting  us. 

What  more  can  I  say  ?  That  fortnight  passed  away  as 
•wiftly  as  one  day. 

All  my  old  schoolfellows  at  Mu^nus'  came  to  see  me. 
GDurdier  and  Dabsec  passed,  night  and  morning,  bare- 
footed and  bare-chested,  with  their  burdens  of  wood  upon 
their  shoulders;  they  stopped,  throwing  back  their  long 
ragged  locks  off  their  brown  faces,  and  gazed  upon  me 
without  speaking. 

^  How  do  you  do,  Gourdier  ?  "  I  cried  one  day,  to  one 
that  Monsieur  Magnus  used  to  proclaim  the  best  boy  in 
the  school. 

A  flash  of  intelligence  darted  from  his  hacel  ejw, 

"  How  are  you  ? "  he  replied  abruptly,  pulling  up  his 
burden,  with  the  handle  of  his  axe  beneath  it,  and  recom- 
mencing his  toilsome  journey  to  the  fort. 

1  had  become  less  proud  than  I  used  to  be ;  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  that  I  had  once  called  him  a  beggar,  and  he 
could  not  forgive  me. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  if  he  had  but  had  money 
enough,  ne  too  might  have  carried  on  his  education ;  and 
he  was  feeling  indignant  at  having  been  obliged  to  stay 
his  progress.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  quite  likely,  for  he 
was  very  ambitious  at  school.  Not  having  oil  for  his  lamp 
at  home,  he  used  to  sit  at  night  before  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  to  read  his  books,  with  his  head  down  between  his 
knees;  and  when  he  came  to  school  in  the  morning,  his 
eves  were  red  with  the  heat  of  the  fire.  I  beUeve,  then, 
tnat  he  was  angry  with  me  for  having  been  more  fortunate 
than  he,  and  being  able  to  study  at  my  ease. 

Monsieur  le  Cur^  also  came  once  or  twice  to  dine  with 
us  during  these  holidays ;  he  examined  me,  and  seemed 
satisfied,  especially  with  my  improvement  in  sacred  history. 

Then  I  bad  to  leave  home  again,  and  return  to  join  my 
class  at  Monsieur  Gradns' ;  and  I  felt  a  great  depression. 
Still  I  kept  up  my  spirits  better  than  the  first  time,  and  I 
•aid  to  myself,  "  After  all,  one  does  get  away." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  my  father  took  me  back  to  school, 
and  the  classes  opened  the  very  next  morning. 

The  worst  trouble  at  the  small  colleges,  in  that  day,  was 


the  perpetual  traffic  in  school-books  carried  on  by  the 
Principals. 

These  conscientious  workers  did  not  content  themselves 
with  the  legitimate  profits  which  they  derived  from  the 
board  of  the  pupils.  Every  year,  and  sometimes  at  inter- 
vals of  only  six  months,  immense  heavy  parcels  came,  full 
of  French.  Greek,  and  Latin  grammars,  dictionaries,  his^ 
tories,  sacred  and  Boman,  on  a  new  plan,  which  the  pro- 
fessors immediately  adopted  in  order  to  procure  the  Prin- 
cipal a  prompt  sale  of  his  goods. 

All  the  old  grammars,  arithmetics,  and  primers  were 
flung  into  the  basket ;  Lhomond  being  out  of  date,  Noel 
and  Chapsal  took  his  place.  Noel  and  Chapsal  died  in 
their  turn,  and  Bumouf  was  ready  to  fill  the  gap ;  imd  so 
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And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  to  enable  the  Principal  to 
gain  a  profit  of  five  sous,  a  crowd  of  boys  never  knew  their 
grammar  nor  theur  rules  even  after  five  or  six  years  of 
constant  application,  because  they  were  put  on  new  books 
upon  old  subjects  every  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
any  business  \h%  greed  of  gain  displayed  itself  more  shame-  - 
lessly.  Under  the  pretext  of  perfecting  the  method  of 
teaching,  the  pupils  learnt  nothing  thoroughly. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  that  year.  Before  Easter 
we  had  had  the  rudiments  of  Lhomond,  his  grammar,  and 
his  catechism  of  history.  On  our  return.  Monsieur  Gradus 
put  into  idl  our  hands  the  books  of  a  certain  gentleman 
who  refined  and  improved  upon  Lhomond ;  and  now  we 
had  to  commit  everything  to  memory^  always  by  heurt : 
new  rules,  new  examples,  new  primitive  and  derivative 
tenses,  etc.,  etc.    Of  course,  everything  was  left  unex- 

Elained.  Those  who  had  imagined  they  knew  something* 
ecause  they  had  stufied  a  lot  of  words  into  their  mem- 
ories, now  found  that  they  knew  nothing.  The  same 
thing  had  to  be  begun  over  again  with  fresh  words,  and 
with  a  fresh  arrangement.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that 
those  two  grammars  never  ceased  to  make  war  upon  each 
other  in  my  poor  brain,  until  my  college-days  were  over ;  I 
could  never  tell  which  to  go  to.  But  Monsieur  le  Prin- 
cipal had  got  a  profit  of  two  or  three  francs  out  of  eveiy 
scnolar,  the  parents  had  paid  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the 
transaction  was  closed. 

Do  let  us  pass  on. 

The  old  Alsacians  having  with  their  long  strides  passed 
out  of  Monsieur  Gradus'  class,  after  Easter  a  new  batdi 
of  boutlers  and  day-scholars,  the  best  in  the  seventh  class, 
came  in  to  take  their  places ;  these  were  Masse,  Marchal, 
the  brothers  Martin,  Baudouin,  Moll,  etc. 

This  time  we  were  all  about  the  same  age,  a  very  lucky 
circumstance,  for  the  odnd  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve ;  the  professor  who 
speaks  to  the  one  cannot  be.  understood  by  the  other.  The 
tail  will  in  that  case  always  be  sacrificed  to  the  head. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tire  you  out  by  telling  you  about  our 
new  grammar.  I  suffered  enough  from  it  myself,  and  I 
will  inflict  none  of  it  upon  you. 

But  there  was  an  odd  circumstance  at  that  time,  which 
used  to  puzzle  me  excessively  during  the  first  few  days. 
In  summer  time  our  windows  stood  open,  on  account  of 
the  overpowering  heat  which  prevailed  between  the  waUa 
of  the  old  cloisters.  Whilst  reciting  conjugations,  or  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  we  used  to  hear  a  loud  and  singular 
voice  rising  from  time  to  time,  giving  out  a  most  melan- 
choly note,  with  wonderful  cadences :  — 

"Kai— i  — i!     Kai  — i  — il    Kai  — i  — il" 

From  two  o'clock  till  four,  we  heard  this  cry  at  least  a 
hundred  times,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '^  That's  a  bird.  But 
what  bird  is  there  with  a  note  like  that  ?  I  never  heard 
such  a  strange  cry  for  a  bird  as  that." 

Well  —  would  you  believe  it  ?  —  it  was  Greek !  It  was 
the  cry  of  Monsieur  Laperche,  professor  in  the  fourth  class, 
in  the  next  class-room,  teaching  his  pupils  Greek,  which 
he  did  not  know  himself!  I  found  tnat  out  by  and  by, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  entering  his  class.  He  used 
gravely  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  carefully  measure 
ing  his  steps  with  his  long  heron's  legs,  and  with  much 
importance  followed  the  lesson  of  the  boy  who  was  trans- 
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l^ng»  bj  the  help  of  an  interliaeal  traDslation ;  and  when 
a  boy  stuck  fast,  hindered  by  some  word  he  did  not  know, 
then  Monsiear  Laperche's  full  and  sufficient  explanation 
was  as  follows:  He  would  throw  back  his  little  flat, 
bald  head,  with  its  thin  fringe  of  whisker,  open  his  mouth 
until  it  reached  his  ears,  and  in  the  gravest  manner  emit 
the  cry,  "Kai  — i  — iV  Kai  — i  — i?"  which  in  the 
Greek  just  means,  **  And  —  and  ?  "  This  much  for  the 
ladies  who  have  not  learnt  Greek. 


THEATRICAL   GAGGING. 

Thb  stage,  like  other  professions,  is  in  some  sort  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  nation,  possessing  manners,  cus- 
toms, a  code,  and,  above  all,  a  language  of  its  own.  Now 
and  then,  however,  a  word  escapes  from  the  peculiar  vo- 
cabulary of  the  players,  and  secures  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  the  general  public.  It  may  not  be  forthwith 
regbtered  in  formal  dictionaries,  or  sanctioned  by  the  mar- 
tinets of  speech  and  style;  still,  like  a  French  sou  or  a 
Jersey  halfpenny  appearing  amongst  our  copper  coins,  it  ob- 
tains a  fair  degree  of  currency  and  circulation,  with  little 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  mint  from  which  it 
originally  issued. 

't  Gag  "  is  a  word  of  this  class.  -  It  belongs  of  right  to  the 
actors,  but  of  its  age  or  derivation  nothing  can  he  ascer- 
tained. Modern  lexicography  of  the  best  repute  does  not 
acknowledge  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  unnoticed, 
even  by  the  compilers  of  glossaries  of  strange  and  cant 
terms.  Thus,  it  b  not  to  l^  found  in  Grose's  "  Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  publbhed  in  1796. 
This  b  a  coarse,  but  certainly  a  comprehensive  work,  and 
from  its  omitting  to  register  gag,  we  may  assume  that  the 
word  had  no  ascertained  existence  in  Grose's  time.  In 
^  The  Slanz  Dictionary,  or  The  Vulgar  Words,  Street 
Phrases,  and  *  Fast '  Expressions  of  High  and  Low  Soci- 
ety," publbhed  in  1864,  gag  is  duly  included,  and  defined  to 
be  *^  language  introduced  by  an  actor  into  his  part."  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  word  had  issued  from  the  stage 
door,  and  its  signification  had  become  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge. 

And  even  if  the  word  be  comparatively  new,  the  thing 
it  represents  and  defines  is  certainly  old  enough,  dating, 
probably,  from  the  very  birth  of  the  drama.  So  soon  as 
the  author  began  to  write  words  for  the  actors  to  deliver, 
so  soon,  be  sure,  did  the  comedians  begin  to  interpolate 
speech  of  their  own  contriving.  For,  as  a  rule,  gag  is  the 
privilege  and  the  property  of  the  comic  performer.  The 
tragedian  does  not  gag.  He  may  require  his  part  to  be 
wliat  is  called  **  written  up  "  for  him,  and  striking  matter 
to  be  introduced  into  his  scenes  for  his  own  especial  advan- 
tage, but  he  b  generally  confined  to  the  delivery  of  blank 
verse ;  and  rythmical  utterances  of  that  kind  do  not  readily 
aflford  opportunities  for  gag.  There  have  been  Macbeths 
who  have  declined  to  expire  upon  the  stage  after  the  silent 
£uhion  prescribed  bv  Shakespeare,  and  have  insisted  upon 
declaiming  the  last  dying  speech  with  which  Garrick  first 
enriched  uie  character.  But  these  are  actors  of  the  past. 
If  Shakespeare  does  not  often  appear  upon  the  modern 
stage,  at  any  rate  he  b  not  presented  in  the  disguised  and 
mutilated  form  which  won  applause  in  what  are  now  viewed 
as  the  '*  palmy  days "  of  the  drama.  And  the  prepared 
speeches  introduced  by  the  tragedians,  however  alien  they 
may  be  to  the  dramatbt's  intentions,  and  independent  of 
hb  creations,  are  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  gag. 

It  was  in  1583,  according  to  Howes's  additions  to  Stow's 
Chronicle,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  and  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Edmond 
Tyllney,  her  Master  of  the  Revels,  selected  twelve  perform- 
ers out  of  some  of  the  companies  of  her  nobility,  to  be  her 
own  dramatic  servants,  with  the  special  title  of  the  Queen's 
Flayers.  They  duly  took  the  oaths  of  office,  and  were  al- 
lowed wages  aiid  liveries  as  Grooms  of  the  Chambers. 
Among  these  actors  were  included  Robert  Wilson,  de- 
scribed as  gifted  with  "  a  quick,  delicate,  refined,  extem- 
poral  wit ; "  and  Richard  Tarleton,  of  **  a  wondrous,  plen- 


tiful, pleasant,  extemporal  wit"  From  thb  it  would 
almost  seem  that  these  comedians  owed  their  fame  and  ad- 
vancement to  their  skill  and  inventiveness  in  the  matter  of 
gagging.  No  doubt  these  early  actors  bore  some  relaUon 
to  the  jesters  who  were  estoblished  members  of  noble  house- 
holds and  of  whom  impromptu  jokes  and  witticisms  were 
looked  for  upon  all  occasions.  Moreover,  at  this  time,  as  Mr. 
Payne  Collier  judges,  "extemporal  plays"  in  the  nature 
of  the  Italian  Commedie  al  improvise,  were  often  presented 
upon  the  English  stage.  The  actors  were  merely  furnbhed 
with  a  "  plat,"  or  plot  of  the  performance,  and  were  .re- 
quired to  fill  in  ana  complete  the  outline,  as  their  own  in- 
genuity might  suggest.  Portions  of  the  entertainments 
were  simply  dumb  show  and  pantomime,  but  it  b  clear 
that  spoken  dUlogue  was  also  resorted  to.  In  such  cases 
the  "extemporal  wit,"  or  gagging  of  the  comic  actors,  was 
indispensably  necessary.  The  •*  comedians  of  Ravenna, 
who  were  not  "tied  to  any  writUn  device,"  but  who 
nevertheless  had  "  certain  grounds  or  principles  of  their 
own,"  are  mentioned  in  Whetstone's  "  Heptemeron,"  1682, 
and  references  to  such  performers  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Kyd's  "  Spanbh  Tragedy,"  and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Case  b 
Altered."  And  Mr/ Collier  conjectures  that  when  Poloniua, 
speaking  of  the  players,  informs  Hamlet  that, "  for  the  law  of 
writ  and  the  liberty,  these  are  your  only  men,"  he  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  commending  their  excellence,  both  in  written 
performances  and  in  such  as  left  them  at  liberty  to  invent 

their  own  discourse.  ,^,     ..     _i  .     •♦ «. 

But  however  intelligible  and  excusable  its  orimn,  it  is 
cerUin  that  l>y  the  time  Shakespeare  was  writing  the  "  ex- 
temporal wit "  of  the  theatre  had  come  to  be  a  very  grave 
nuisance.  There  b  no  need  to  set  forth  here  his  memorar 
ble  rebuke  of  the  clowns  who  demonstrate  their  "  pitiful 
ambition  "  by  speaking  more  than  their  pw-ts  warrant  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  while  this  charge  is  leveUed 
only  at  the  clowns,  or  comic  performers,  the  faults  of  the 
serious  players  by  no  means  escape  uncriticised.  The 
same  speech  condemns  aUke  the  rant  of  the  tragedians  and 
the  gag  of  the  comedUns.  Both  are  regarded  as  unworthy 
mean?of  winning  the  applause  of  the  "  groundlings  in  one 
case,  and  the  laughter  of  "  barren  spectators  in  the  other. 
Sad  to  sav,  Hamlet,  in  hb  character  of  reformer  of  stage 
abuses,  failed  to  effect  much  good.  The  vices  of  the  hAiz- 
abethan  theatre  are  extant,  and  thriving  in  the  Victorian. 
It  is  even  to  be  feared  that  the  interpolations  of  the  clowns 
have  sometimes  crept  into  and  disfigured  the  Shakespearean 
text,  much  to  the  puzzlement  of  the  commentotors.  Often 
as  Hamlet's  reforming  speech  has  been  recited,  it  has  been 
generally  met  and  nullified  by  some  one  moving  "  the  pijft- 
vious  question."  At  the  same  time,  while  there  is  an  incli- 
nation to  decry  perhaps  too  strenuously  the  condition  ol  the 
modern  stage,  it  b  fair  to  credit  it  with  a  measure  of 
amendment  in  regard  both  to  rant  and  gag.  Of  late  yeara 
rant  has  certainly  declined  in  public  favor,  and  the  *  ro- 
busUous  periwig  pated  fellow  "  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  racrs,  is  a  less  familiar  spectacle  upon  our  boanls 
than  formerly ;  albeit,  thb  statement  is  obviously  open  t» 
the  reply  that  the  system  of  "  o'er-doing  Termagant,  and 
"  outrHeroding  Herod  "  has  ceased  to  prevail,  inasmuch  as 
the  tra«redies  and  vehement  plays,  which  gave  it  opportu- 
nity and  excuse,  have  vanbhed  from  the  existing  dramaUc 
repertory.  And  gag,  except,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain interpolations,  which  are  founded  upon  endunng,  if 
absurd  histrionic  traditions,  acknowled|?es  stricter  limitar 
tions  than  it  once  did.  A  gagging  Polonlus,  Dogberry, 
Gobbo,  or  Gravedigger  could  scarcely  expect  much  tolera- 
tion from  a  modern  audience;  while  it  is  true  enough,  that 
these  famous  personages  do  not  often  present  themselves 
upon  the  scene  in  these  times.  As  a  rule,  the  gag  of  th« 
present  period  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  those  more  frivo- 
lous and  ephemeral  entertainments,  which  are  not  much  to 
be  damnified  by  any  excesses  with  which  the  comedians 
mav  be  chargeable. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  in  all  times  gag  has  been  in- 
dulgently considered,  and  even  encouraged  by  (he  majority 
of  the  audience.  Establishing  relations  of  a  most  intimate 
kind  with  hb  audience,  the  comic  actor  obUins  from  them 
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absolute  license  of  speech  and  conduct     He  becomes  their 
"  spoiled  child/'  his  excesses  are  promptly  applauded,  and 
6Ten  his  offences  against  eood  taste  are  speedily  pardoned. 
Of  early  gauging  comedians  one  of  the  most  noted  ap- 
pears to  have Imen  Will  Pinkethman,  who  flourished  under 
William  and  Mary,  and  won  honorable  mention  from  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  the  Tatler.    Cibber  describes  Pinketh- 
man as  an  imitator  of  Leigh,  an  earlier  actor  of  superior 
and  more  legitimate  powers.    Pinkethman's  inclination  for 
«  gamesome  liberties  "  and  **  uncommon  pleasantries  "  was 
of  a  most  extravagant  kind.    Davies  savs  of  him  that  he 
'^  was  in  such  full  possession  of  the  galleries  that  he  would 
hold  discourse  with  them  for  several  minutes."    Nor  could 
he  be  induced  to  amend  his  method  of  performance.    It  was 
in  vain  the  managers  threatened  to  fine  him  for  his  exu- 
berances; he  was  too  surely  a  public  favorite  to  be  severely 
treated.     At  one  time  he  came  to  a  '*  whimsical  agree- 
ment "  with  Wilks,  the  actor,  who  suff*ered  much  from  his 
playfellow's  eccentricities,  that  *<  whenever  he  was  guilty 
of  corresponding  with  the  eods  he  should  receive  on  his 
back  three  smart  strokes  of  Bob  Wilks's  cane.*'    But  even 
this  penalty,  it  would  seem,  Wilks  was  too  good-natured  to 
enforce.     On  one  occasion,  however, -as  Davies  relates, 
Pinkethman  so  persisted  in  his  gagging  as  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  audience.    The  comedy  was  Farquhar's 
<'  Recruiting  Officer ; ''  Wilks  played  Captain  Plume,  and 
Pinkethman  one  of  the  recruits.    The  captain,  enlisting 
him,  inquired  his  name.    Instead  of  giving  the  proper  an- 
swer, Pinkethman  replied :  "  Why,  don't  you  know  my 
name.  Bob  ?    I  thought  every  fool  knew  that«"     Wilks  an- 
grily whispered  to  him  the  name  of  the  recruit,  Thomas 
Appleton.    ♦*  Thomas  Appleton  ?  "  he  cried,  aloud.    "  No, 
no,  my  name's  Will  Pinkethman  1 "    Then  addressing  him- 
self to  the  gallery,  he  said,  **  Hark  ye,  friends ;  you  know 
my  name  up  there,  don't  you?  "    "  xes.  Master  Pinkey," 
was  the  answer, ''  we  know  your  name  well  enough."    The 
house  was  now  in  an  uproar.     At  first  the  audience  en- 
joyed the  folly  of  Pinkethman,  and  the  distressed  air  of 
Wilks;  but  soon  the  Joke  grew  tiresome,  and  hisses  became 
distinctly  audible,    oy  assuming  as  melancholy  an  expres- 
sion as  he  could,  and  exclaiming  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang,  <*  Odds,  I  fear  Tm  wrong,"  Pinkethman  was  ena- 
bled to  restore  the  good-humor  of  his  patrons.    It  would 
seem  that  on  other  occasions  he  was  compelled  to  make 
some  similar  apology  for  his  misdemeanors.    '*  I  have  often 
thought,"  Cibber  writes,  <^  that  a  good  deal  of  the  favor  he 
met  with  was  owing  to  this  seeming  humble  way  of  waiving 
all  pretences  to  merit,  but  what  the  town  would  please  to 
allow  him."    A  satiric  poem,  called  "  The  Players,"  pub- 
lished in  1733,  contains  the  following  reference  to  Pinketh- 


man: 


Quit  not  your  theme  to  win  the  gaping  rout, 
Nor  aim  at  Pinkey's  leer  with  "  S'  death  I'm  out :  " 
An  arch,  dull  rogue,  who  lets  the  business  cool, 
To  show  how  nicely  he  can  play  the  fool, 
Who  wirh  buffoonery  his  dulness  cloaks, 
Deserves  a  cat  o'-nine-tails  for  his  jokes. 

At  this  time,  Pinkethman  had  been  dead  some  years,  and 
it  is  explained  in  a  note,  that  no  "  invidious  reflection  upon 
his  memory  "  was  intended ;  but  merely  a  caution  to  others, 
who,  less  gifled,  should  presume  to  imitate  conduct  which 
had  not  escaped  censure  even  in  his  case.  With  all  his 
irregularities,  Pinkethman  was  accounted  a  serviceable 
actor,  and  was  often  entrusted  with  characters  of  real  im- 
portance, such  as  Doctor  Caius,  Feeble,  Abel  Drugger, 
Beau  Clincher,  Humprey  Gubbia,  and  Jerry  Blackacre. 

But  an  actor  who  outdid  even  Pinkethman  in  imperti- 
nence of  speech  was  John  Edwin,  a  comedian  who  enjoyed 
great  popularity  late  in  the  last  century.  A  contemporary 
critic  describes  him  "  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions that  would  do  immortal  honor  to  the  sock,  if  his 
extravasations  of  whim  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  and 
if  the  comicality  of  his  vein  could  be  restrained  by  good 
taste."  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  relates  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony-box  at 
the    Haymai^ket,  during  the  performance  of  0*Keeffe's 


farce  of"  The  Son-in-Law,'»  Parsons  being  the  Cranky,  and 
Edwin  the  Bowkitt  of  the  night  In  the  scene  of  Cranky's 
refusal  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  Bowkitt,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  such  an  uzly  fellow,  Edwin  coolly  advanced  to 
the  foot- lights,  and  said:  «*Uglyl  Now  I  submit  to  the 
decision  of  an  enlightened  British  public,  which  is  the 
ugliest  fellow  of  us  three  ;  I,  old  Cranky,  or  that  gentleman 
in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony-box?"  Here  he  pointed 
to  Reynolds,  who  hastened  to  abandon  his  position.  Ptf- 
sons  was  exceedingly  angry  at  the  interruption,  but  the 
audience  appear  to  have  tolerated,  and  even  enjoyed  the 
gag.  As  Reynolds  himself  leniently  writes :  "  Many  per- 
formers before  and  since  the  days  of  Edwin  have  acquired 
the  power,  by  private  winks,  irrelevant  buffoonery,  and 
dialogue,  to  make  their  fellow-play«*rs  laugh,  and  thus  con- 
found the  audience,  and  mar  the  scene';  Edwin,  disdain- 
ing this  confined  and  distracting  system,  established  a  sort 
of  entre-nous-ship  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression) 
with  the  audience,  and  made  them  his  confidants ;  and 
though  wrong  in  his  principle,  yet  so  neatly  and  skilfully 
did  he  execute  it,  that  instead  of  injuring  the  business  of 
the  stage,  he  frequently  enriched  it.' 

Edwin  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  actor  of  some 
genius,  notwithstanding  hb  «*  extravasations  of  whim," 
and  an  habitual  intemperance  which  probably  hastened  the 
close  of  his  professionifi  career  — for  the  man  was  a  shame- 
less sot  "  I  have  often  seen  him,"  writes  Boaden, "  brought 
to  the  stage  door,  senseless  and  motionless,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  coach.*'  Yet,  if  he  could  but  be  made  to  as- 
sume his  staee-clothes,  and  pushed  towards  the  lamps,  he 
would  rub  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  consciousne« 
and  extraordinary  humor  returned  to  him  together,  and 
his  acting  suffered  in  no  way  from  the  excesses  which  had 
overwhelmed  him.  Eccentricity  was  his  forte,  and  it^  was 
usxially  found  necessary  to  have  characters  expressly  written 
for  him:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  playgoers  of  his  time,  who  viewed 
his  loss  to  the  stage  as  quite  irreparable. 

But  of  the  comedians  it  may  be  said,  that  they  not  only 
"  gag,"  themselves,  but  they  are  the  cause  of  "  gagging  "  in 
others.     Tfieir  interpolations  are  regarded  as  heirlooms  in 
the  Thespian  family.    It  is  the  comic  actor's  constant  plea, 
when  charged  with  adding  to  some  famous  part,  that  he 
has  only  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  previous  performers. 
One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  established  gag  is  the 
burlesque  sermon  introduced  by  Mawworm,  in  the  last  scene 
of "  The  Hypocrite."    This  was  originated  by  Mathews, 
who  first  undertook  the  part  at  the  Lyceum,  in  1809,  and 
who  designed  a  caricature  of  an  extravagant  preacher,  of 
the   Whitfield  school,  known  as  Daddy  Berridge,  whose 
strange  discourses  at  the  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road  had  grievously  afflicted  the  actor  in  his  youth.    Maw- 
worm's  sermon  met  with  extraordinary  success ;  on  some 
occasions  it  was  even  encored,  and  the  comedy  has  never 
since  been  presented  without  this  supreme  effort  of  gag. 
Listen  borrowed  the  address  from  Mathews,  and  gained 
for  it  so  great  an  amount  of  fame,  that  the  real  contriver  of 
the  interpolation  had  reason  to  complain  of  being  deprived 
of  such  credit  as  was  due  to  him  in  the  matter.    The  ser- 
mon is  certainly  irresistibly  comical,  and  a  fair  outgrowth 
of  the  character  of  Mawworm  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
observed  that  Mawworm  is  himself  an  excrescence  upon 
the  comedy,  having  no  existence  in  Cibber's  "  Non  Juror," 
upon  which  "  The  Hypocrite  "  is  founded,  or  in  "  Tartuffe," 
from  whence  Cibber  derived  the  subject  of  his  play. 

In  the  same  way,  the  additions  made  by  the  actors  to 
certain  of  Sheridan's  comedies  —  such  as  Moses's  redun- 
dant iterations  of  "I'll  take  my  oath  of  thatl"  in  the 
«  School  for  Scandal, "  and  Acres'  misquotation  of  Sir  Lu- 
cius's  handwriting  : "  To  prevent  the  trouble  that  misht  arise 
from  our  both  undressing  the  same  lady,"  in  "  The  Rivals," 
are  gags  of  such  long  standing,  that  they  may  date  almost 
from  the  first  production  of  those  works.  Sheridan  him- 
self supervised  the  rehearsals,  and  took  great  pains  to 
perfect  the  representation ;  but,  with  other  dramatists,  he 
irobably  found  himself  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  players. 
~e  even  withheld  publication  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal," 
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in  order  to  prevent  inadequate  production  of  the  comedy ; 
but  this  precaution  was  attended  with  the  worst  results. 
The  stage  long  suffered  from  the  variety  of  defective  copies 
of  the  work  that  obtained  circulation.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Bernard,  the  actor,  in  his  amusing  **  Retrospections  of  the 
Stage,"  has  confessed  that,  tempted  by  an  addition  of  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  his  salary,  he  undertook  to  compile,  in  a 
week,  an  edition  of  the  '*  School  for  Scandal "  for  the  Exeter 
theatre,  upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  manu- 
script should  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Ber- 
nard had  three  parts  in  his  possession,  for  upon  various 
occasions  he  had  appeared  as  Sir  Peter,  as  Charles,  and  as 
Sir  Benjamin.  Two  members  of  the  Exeter  company  were 
acquainted  with  the  speeches  of  Old  Rowley,  Lady  Teazle, 
and  Mrs.  Candour,  while  actors  at  a  distance,  upon  his 
reqjuest,  sent  him  by  post  the  parts  of  Joseph  and  Sir 
Oliver.  With  these  materials,  assisted  by  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  play,  obtained  from  his  having  appeared 
many  times  in  authentic  versions  of  it,  the  compiler  pre- 
pared a  fictitious  and  piratical  edition  of  the  ^*  School  for 
Scandal,"  which  fully  served  the  purpose  of  the  manager, 
and  drew  good  houses  for  the  remamder  of  the  season. 

Altogether,  while  few  writers  have  done  so  much  for  the 
stage  as  Sheridan,  few  have  met  with  less  reverent  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  actors.  '*  The  Critic  "  has  long  been 
known  in  the  theatre  as  a  *'  gag-piece,"  that  is,  a  play 
which  the  performers  consider  themselves  entitled  to  treat 
with  the  most  merciless  license.  In  this  respect  the  **  Critic  " 
has  followed  the  fate  of  an  earlier  work  to  which  it  owes 
much  of  its  origin  —  the  ^  Rehearsal,"  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. It  is  curious  how  completely  Sheridan's  own 
satire  has  escaped  its  due  application.  ''  This  is  always 
the  way  at  the  theatre,"  savs  ruff ;  <<  give  these  fellows  a 
^ood  thing  and  they  never  know  when  to  have  done  with 
It."  The  ^  Critic  "  is  not  very  often  played  nowadays ;  ))ut 
every  occasion  of  its  revival  is  disfigured  bv  the  freedoms 
and  buffoonery  of  its  representatives.  Mocfem  costume  is 
usually  worn  by  Mr.  Puff  and  his  friends ;  and  the  anach- 
ronism has  its  excuse,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  satire 
of  the  dramatist  is  as  sound  and  relevant  now  as  it  was  in 
the  last  century.  And  some  modification  of  xhe  original 
text  might  be  reasonably  permitted.  For  instance,  the 
reference  by  name  to  the  long  since  departed  actors,  King, 
Dodd,  and  Palmer,  and  the  once  famous  scene-painter,  Mr. 
De  Loutherbourg,  must  necessarily  now  escape  the  com- 

Erehension  of  a  general  audience.  But  the  idiotic  interpo- 
itions,  and  the  gross  tomfoolery  the  actors  occasionally 
permit  themselves  in  the  later  scenes  of  the  play,  should 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  audience  upon  any  plea  or  pretext 
whatever. 

One  kind  of  gag  is  attributable  to  failure  of  memory  or 
deficiency  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  player.  "  I  haven't 
got  mv  words :  I  must  gas  it,"  is  a  confession  not  unfre- 
qjuently  to  be  overheard  in  the  theatre.  Incledon,  the 
singer,  who  had  been  in  early  life  a  sailor  before  the  mast, 
in  toe  royal  navy,  was  notorious  for  hb  frequent  loss  of 
memory  upon  the  staee.  In  his  time  the  word  "  vamp  " 
seems  to  have  prevailed  as  the  synonym  of  gag.  A  con- 
temporary critic  writes  of  him  :  "  He  could  never  vamp,  to 
use  a  theatrical  technical  which  implies  the  substitution  of 
your  own  words  and  ideas  when  the  author's  are  forgotten. 
Vamping  requires  some  tact,  if  not  talent ;  and  Incledon's 
former  occupation  had  imparted  to  his  manners  that  gen- 
uine salt-water  simplicity  to  which  the  artifices  of  acting 
were  insurmountable  difficulties."  Incledon  had,  however, 
a  never-failing  resource  when  difficulty  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  loss  of  memory,  and  therefore  of 
speech,  interrupted  his  performances.  He  forthwith  com- 
menced a  verse  of  one  of  his  most  popular  ballads.  The 
amazement  of  his  fellow-actors  at  this  proceeding  was, 
on  its  first  adoption,  very  great  indeed.  '*  The  truth  is,  I 
forgot  mv  part,  sir,"  Incledon  .frankly  explained  to  the 
perplexed  manager,  *'  and  I  could  not  catch  the  cue.  I 
assure  vou,  sir,  Uiat  my  agitation  was  so  great  that  I  was 
compelled  to  introduce  a  verse  of  Black-eyed  Susan,  in 
order  to  gain  time  and  recover  myself."  Long  afterwards, 
when  the  occnpants  of  the  green-room  could  hear  Incledon's 


exquisite  voice  upon  the  stage,  they  were  wont  to  ask  each 
other,  laughingly,  *'  Is  he  singing  his  music,  or  is  he 
merely  recollecting  his  words  ?  " 

That  excellent  comedian,  the  late  Drinkwater  Meadows, 
used  to  relate  a  curious  gagging  experience  of  his  early  life 
as  a  strolling  player.  It  was  at  Warwick,  during  the  race 
week.  He  was  to  play  Henry  Moreland,  in  the  ^*  Heir- a t- 
Law,"  a  part  he  had  never  previously  performed,  and  ot 
which,  indeed,  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  There  was  no 
rehearsal,  the  company  was  **  on  pleasure  bound,"  and  de- 
sired to  attend  the  races  with  the  rest  of  Warwickshire. 
No  book  of  the  play  was  obtainable.  A  study  of  the 
prompt-book  had  been  promised  ;  but  the  prompter  was  not 
to  be  found ;  he  was  probably  at  the  races,  and  his  book 
with  him.  The  representative  of  Henry  Moreland  could 
only  consult  with  the  actor  who  was  to  play  Steadfast  —  for 
upon  Steadfast's  cooperation  Moreland's  scenes  chiefly  de- 
pend. '^  Don't  bother  about  it,"  said  Steadfast.  '*  iNever 
mind  the  book.  I'll  come  down  early  to  the  house,  and  as 
we're  not  wanted  till  the  third  act,  we  can  easily  go  over 
our  scenes  quietly  together  before  we  go  on.  We  snail  be 
all  right,  never  fear.  It's  a  race  night ;  the  house  will  be 
full,  and  noisy.  Little  of  the  play  will  be  heard,  and  we 
need  not  be  over  and  above  particular  as  to  the  *  syls '  ** 
(syllables). 

Bui  Steadfast  came  down  to  the  theatre  very  late,  instead 
of  early,  and  troubled  with  a  thickness  of  speech  and  an 
unsteadiness  of  gait,  that  closely  resembled  the  symptoms  oi 
intoxication.  "  Sober  I "  he  said,  in  reply  to  some  insinua- 
tion ot  his  comrade,  "  I'm  sober  as  a  judge.  I've  been  run* 
ning  to  set  here  in  time,  and  that's  agitated  me.  I  shall 
be  all  right  when  I'm  on.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't 
fret  about  me." 

The  curtain  was  up,  and  they  had  to  face  the  footlights. 
Moreland  waited  for  Steadfast  to  begin.     Steadfast  was 

gazing  vacantly  about  him,  silent  save  for  irrepressible 
iccups.  The  audience  grew  impatient,  hisses  became 
audible,  and  an  apple  or  two  was  hurled  upon  the  stage. 
Moreland,  who  had  gathered  something  of  the  subject  of 
the  scene,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  say  something, 
and  began  to  gag : 

«<  Well,  Steadfast "  (atUe  to  him,  «  Stand  still,  can't 
you  ?  "  ),  "  here  we  are  in  England,  nay  more,  in  London, 
Its  metropolis,  where  industry  flourishes  and  idleness  is 
punished."  A  pause  for  thought  and  reply ;  with  little  re- 
sult '*  Proud  London,  what  wealth  I  '^  Another  pause, 
and  a  hiccup  from  Steadfast.  *'  What  constant  bustle,  what 
activity  in  thy  streets  I "  No  remark  could  be  extracted 
from  Steadfast ;  it  was  necessarv  to  proceed.  *'  And  now. 
Steadfast,  my  inestimable  friend,  that  I  may  find  my  father 
and  my  Caroline  well  and  happy,  is  the  dearest,  the  sole  as- 
piration of  mv  heart  I  "  Steadfast  stared  and  staggered,  then 
suddenly  exclaiming  gutturally,  **  Amen  I  "  reeled  from  the 
stage,  quickly  followed  by  Henry  Moreland,  amid  the  de- 
rision and  hisses  of  the  spectators.  **  Treat  vou  cruellv  I " 
said  Steadfast,  incoherently,  in  the  winffs.  "  Nothing  of  the 
sort  You  quite  confounded  me  with  your  correctness. 
You  told  me  you  didn't  know  your  words,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  you  were  not  *  letter  perfect.'  It  went  off  capi- 
tally, my  dear  boy,  so  now  let's  go  over  our  next  scene." 
But  the  manager  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit  from  the  play 
all  further  reference  to  Moreland  and  Steadfast. 

To  performers  who  gae  either  wantonly,  or  by  reason  of 
imperKct  recollection  of  their  parts,  few  things  are  more 
disti*e8sing  tiian  a  knowledge  that  some  one  among  the  au- 
dience is  in  possession  of  a  book  of  the  play  to  be  repre- 
sented. Even  the  conscientious  and  thoroughly  prepared 
actpr  is  apt  to  be  disconcerted  when  he  hears  the  flutter  ot 
leaves  being  turned  over  in  the  theatre,  and  discovers  that 
his  speeches  are  being  followed,  line  for  line  and  word  for 
word,  by  critics  armed  with  the  author's  text  On  such 
occasions  his  memory  is  much  inclined  to  play  him  false, 
and  a  sudden  nervousness  will  oflen  mar  his  best  efforts. 
But,  to  the  gagging  player,  a  sense  that  his  sins  and  failings 
are  in  this  wav  liable  to  strict  note  and  discovery,  is  griev- 
ously depressing.  Some  years  ago  a  strolling  company 
visited  Andover,  and  courageously  undertook  .to  represent 
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an  admired  comedy,  with  which  they  could  boast  but  the 
very  faintest  acquaintance.  Scarcely  an  actor,  indeed, 
knew  a  syllable  of  his  part.  It  was  agreed  that  gag  must 
be  the  order  of  the  night,  and  that  the  performance  must  be 
"  got  through  "  anyhow.  But  the  manager,  eying  and 
counting  his  house  through  the  usual  peephole  in  the  cur- 
tain, perceived  a  gentleman  in  the  boxes  holding  in  his 
hands  a  printed  copy  of  the  play.  The  alarm  of  the  com- 
pany became  extreme.  A  panic  afflicted  them,  and  their 
powers  of  gag  were  paralyzed.  They  refused  to  confront 
the  footlights.  The  audience  grew  impatient ;  the  fiddlers 
were  weary  of  repeating  their  tunes.  Still  the  curtain  did 
not  rise.  At  length  the  manager  presented  himself  with  a 
doleful  apologetic  face.  "  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent,*' he  said,  '<  the  company  had  left  behind  them  the 
prompt-book  of  the  play.  The  performance  they  had  an- 
nounced could  not,  therefore,  be  presented;  unless,"  and 
here  the  speech  was  especially  pointed  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  boxes, "  any  one  amon^  the  audience,  by  a  happy  chance, 
happened  to  have  brought  to  the  theatre  a  copy  of  the 
comedy."  The  gentleman  rose  and  said  his  book  was  much 
at  the  service  of  the  manager,  and  it  was  accordingly 
handed  to  him.  The  players  forthwith  recovered  their 
spirits ;  exposure  of  their  deficiencies  was  no  lonp;(  r  possi- 
ble; and  the  performance  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  gag  is  leniently,  and  even 
favorably  considered  by  audiences ;  and  it  should  be  added 
that  dramatists  often  connive  at  the  interpolations  of  the 
theatre.  For  popular  actors,  characters  are  prepared  in 
outline,  as  it  were,  with  full  room  for  the  embellishments  to 
be  added  in  representation.  '*  Only  tell  me  the  situations  ; 
never  mind  about  the  *  cackle,'  "  an  established  comedian 
will  observe  to  his  author.  "  Til  *  fill  it  out,* "  or  "  I  shall 
be  able  to  'jerk  it  in,'  and  make  something  of  the  part." 
It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  gag  has  secured  a  hold  upon 
the  stage,  such  as  neither' time  nor  teaching  can  loosen. 
More  than  a  century  a^o,  in  the  epilogue  he  supplied  to 
Murphy's  comedy,  Gamck  wrote :  — 

Ye  actors  who  act  what  our  writers  have  writ, 
Pray  btick  to  your  part  and  spare  your  own  wit ; 
For  when  wiih  your  own  you  unbridle  your  tongue, 
I'll  hold  ten  to  one  you  are  "  all  in  the  wroni; ! ' 


Bat  this,  with  other  cautioning  of  like  effect,  has  availed 
but  little.  The  really  popular  actor  gains  a  height  above 
the  reach  of  censure.  He  has  secured  a  verdict  that  is 
scarcely  to  be  impeached  or  influenced  by  exceptional 
criticism.  Still,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  urge  upon  him 
the  importance  of  moderation,  not  so  much  for  his  own  art's 
sake,  —  on  that  head  over-indulgence  may  have  made  him 
obdurate,  —  but  in  regard  to  his  play-fiellows  of  inferior 
standing.  He  is  their  exemplar  ;  his  sins  are  their  excuses ; 
and  the  license  of  one  thus  vitiates  the  general  system  of 
representation. 

The  French  stage  is  far  more  hedged  round  with  restric- 
tions than  is  our  own,  and  cultivates  histrionic  art  with 
more  scrupulous  care.  In  its  better  works,  gag  is  not  toler- 
ated, although  free  range  is  accorded  it  in  productions  of 
the  opera  bouffS  and  vaudeville  class.  Here  the  widest 
liberty  prevails,  and  the  gagging  actor  is  recognized  as  ex- 
ercising his  privileges  and  his  wit  within  lawful  bounds. 
The  Parisian  theatres  may,  indeed,  be  divided  into  the  es- 
tablishments wherein  gag  is  applauded,  and  those  wherein 
it  is  abominated.  By  way  of  a  concluding  note  upon  the 
subject,  let  an  authentic  story  of  successful  French  gag  be 
briefly  narrated. 

Potier,  the  famous  comedian,  was  playing  the  leading 
part  in  a  certain  vaudeville,  and  was  required,  in  the  course 
of  the  performance,  to  sit  at  the  table  of  a  cheap  caf(^,  and 
consume  a  bottle  of  beer.  The  beer  was  brought  him  by 
a  figurant,  or  mute  performer,  in  the  character  of  a  waiter, 
charged  with  the  simple  duty  of  drawing  the  cork  from  the 
bottle,  and  filling  the  glass  of  the  customer.  Potier  was 
struck  with  the  man's  neat  performance  of  hip  task,  and 
especially  with  a  curious  comical  gravity  which  distin- 
guished his  manner,  and  often  bestowed  upon  the  humble 


actor  an  encouraging  smile  or  a  nod  of  approval.  The  man 
at 'length  urged  a  request  that  he  might,  as  he  poured  out 
the  beer,  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  Potier  sanc- 
tioned the  gag.  It  moved  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
Potier  gagged  in  reply;  and  there  was  more  laughter. 
During  later  representations  the  waiter  was  allowed  further 
speeches,  relieved  by  the  additional  gag  of  Potier,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  it  was  found  that  an  entirely  new  scene 
had  been  added  to  the  vaudeville ;  and  eventually  the  con- 
versation between  Potier  and  the  garcon  —  not  a  line  of 
which  had  been  invented  or  contemplated  by  the  drama- 
tist —  became  the  chief  attraction  of  the  piece.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  gag.  The  figurant,  from  this  modest  and  acci- 
dental beginning  of  his  career  as  an  actor,  speedily  rose  to 
be  famous.  He  was  afterwards  known  to  the  world  as 
Arnal,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  Parisian  far9eurs. 


THE  "GREAT  WORLD"  IN  FRANCE. 

LA  JOURNI^E  D'UNE  GRANDE  DAME. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unkind  thing  to  lift  up  a  corner  of  the 
veil  which  concealed  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  s  milliners'  bills 
from  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Mignonnette  and  from  those  of  the 
public ;  but  in  presenting  this  pretty  lady  as  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  famous  Smoke-Jack  Improvement  Company, 
no  disparagement  was  intended  to  anv  of  her  qualities  as  a 
Grande  Dame.  Speculation  on  the  Bourse  has  simply  su- 
perseded gambling  at  cards,  and  is  the  newest  embodiment 
of  Uiat  aleatory  fire  which  runs  in  French  blood  from  father 
to  son  and  from  mother  to  daughter.  Very  warmly  and 
bravely  Mme.  de  Mignonnette's  ancestresses  played  at 
auadriile,  later  at  bouilloUe  and  loo ;  and  at  all  these  games 
uiey  were  proficients,  contriving  to  win  from  the  gallant 
gentlemen  who  graced  their  punch  and  chocolate  parties 
quite  enough  for  pin-money.  As  high  play  has  been  ban- 
ished now  to  the  clubs  —  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
exist  in  France  for  the  sole  purpose  of  purpetuatine  whist, 
dcartd,  and  baccarat  —  ladies,  who  love  games  of  nazard, 
must  perforce  play  coupons  instead  of  aces ;  and,  just  as  of 
yore  tnere  were  ladies  who  dealt  fairly,  and  others  (vide  St. 
Simon  and  Bachaumont)  who  had  a  winsome  trick  of 
always  turning  up  trumps  at  critical  junctures,  so  now  there 
are  ladies  who  deal  out  good  coupons  and  others  who  deal 
out  bad  ones  —  which  makes  the  only  difference  between 
them.  We  fully  explained  that  the  Smoke-Jack  Improve- 
ment Company  was  destined  to  confer  blessings  on  humanity, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  so,  Mme.  de  Mignonnette,  being 
high-minded  and  chariuble,  would  have  taken  no  part  in  its 
creation ;  but  if  these  explanations  be  not  deemed  sufficient, 
^let  us  consider  what  an  amount  of  ^ood  accrues  to  the 
world  from  the  placing  of  money  unlimited  between  such 
generous  little  fingers  as  Mme.  de  Mignonnette's.  Suffer- 
ing poverty  is  relieved,  art  is  encouraged,  and  native  indus- 
try is  stimulated  to  a  pitch  which  lifts  iu  many  elorioua 
artists  above  foreign  industries.  Does  any  one  doubt  this? 
Let  him  follow  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  on  the  round  of  occu- 
pations which  make  up  the  average  day  of  a  Great  World 
lady. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock.  The  Marquis  de  Mignonnette  has 
gone  off  in  a  fine  fog — for  fog  has  no  particular  preference 
lor  London  over  Paris  —  to  help  M.  de  Broglie  vote  for  giv- 
ing every  commune  the  mayor  it  does  not  want ;  and  Mme. 
de  Mignonnette,  arrayed  in  a  discreet  morning  dress,  which 
is  not  much  to  look  at  unless  described  on  an  invoice,  comes 
down,  steps  into  her  brougham,  and  says  to  her  footman, 
"A  rCEuvre  des  Chauve?."  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
pious  than  this  (Euvre  des  Chauves,  founded  to  supply  wiga 
to  well-behaved  Parisian  paupers  who  have  been  stricken 
with  baldness.  No  wig  is  bestowed  except  on  a  certificate 
of  character  signed  by  the  parish  priest,  and  the  lady- 
patronesses  are  most  sedulous  in  visiting  the  bald  at  their 
own  homes  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  truly  deserving 
recipients  of  charity,  and  if  so,  to  cheer  them  in  their  afflic- 
tion.   The  (Euvre  has  offices  of  its  own,  a  few  clerks,  a 
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secretary,   and  a  warm  couDcil  room,  with  arm-chaire  of 
scarlet  leather,  and  a  stataette  of  King  Charles  the  Bald 
beaming  upon  the  good  work  from  a  pedestal  behind  the 
lady  president's  seat.     It  turni  out  that  Mme.  de  Mignon- 
nette,  who  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  vice-presidents, 
has  mistaken  the  hour  of  meeting,  and,  much  to  ner  annoy- 
ance, rustles  into  the  council  room  when  the  proceedings 
have  almost  terminated.     Her  chair,  next  the  president 
(Mme.  de  Koseth^),  is  empty,  however,  and  she  would  glide 
towards  it  unobtrusively  if  the  courteous  and  earnest  secre- 
tary, TAbbd  de  St.  Toupet,  did  not  pause  in  the  report  he 
is  reading  to  shut  the  door  behind  her  and  to  assure  him- 
self that  she  has  a  hassock.     This  civility  allows  all  the 
other  eleven  ladies  on  the  committee  to  exchange  affection- 
ate queries  with  Mme.  de  Mignonnette,  and  the  latter  has 
time  to  lay  her  handkerchief,  smelling-bottle,  and  purse  all 
comfortably  near  her  blotting-book,  to  draw  off  her  gloves, 
and  sweetly  to  thank  TAbbd  de  St.  Toupet  for  poking  the 
fire  before  that  graceful  ecclesiastic  begs  and  obtains  per- 
mission to  continue  his  reading.     It  would  do  any  tender 
heart  good  to  see  the  twelve  ladies,  each  armed  with  new 
quill  pen,  jot  down  notes  of  the  Abba's  remarks  upon  the 
beautiful  cream-laid  paper,   stamped   with  the  imas;e  of 
Charles  the  Bald  above-said,  and  with  the  nK>tto  of  the 
association —  "  Capillos    qui  meruit  ferat."    M.   de    St. 
.  Toupet's  ably  drawn  report  treats  at  length  of  all  the  mer- 
itorious  bald   whom  the   Abb^  has  visited,  and  contains 
thoughtful  considerations  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  bald- 
ness, the  alarming  increase  of  which  in  our  own  times  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  spread  of  infidel   literature.     After 
mature  reflection  the  Abb^  thinks  he  can  advise  the  be- 
stowal of  sixteen  wigs ;  and  he  concludes  by  relating  the 
touching  story  of  a  pauper  to  whom  the  association  had  at 
its  last  sitting  voted  a  coal-black  wig  with  a  parting  down 
the  middle,  and  who,  meeting  in  church  with  a  man  balder 
than   himself,  nobly  made  him  a  gift  of  this  prize  won  by 
his  own  virtue.    Need  it  be  said  that  a  few  refreshing 
tears  bedew  the  eyes  of  the  committee,  and  general  emotion 
ensues  when  Mme.  de  Rosethd  moves  from  the  chair  that 
this  high-souled  but  hairless  Christian  shall  be  presented 
forthwith  with  two  wigs  —  a  black  one  for  Sundays  and  a 
brown  one  for  week-days.    The  motion  having  been  carried 
by  acclamation,  nothing  remains  but  the  vote  on  the  other 
fifteen  wigs,  and  this  too  is  done  with  unanimity,  save  in 
the  case  of  one  wig  which  the  Abb^  claims  for  an  aged 
sweep  whom  he  ha'i  caught  reading  the  Silcle  newspaper. 
It  is  true  that  the  man  repented,  but  is  the  Abbd  sure  that 
his  repentance  was  sincere  ?    M.  de  St.  Toupet  trusts  and 
believes  it  was  sincere ;  but  suggests  as  a  compromise  that 
the   sweep  shall  receive  for  the  present  a  second-quality, 
lank-haired  wig,  and  be  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a 
curly  wig  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  read  only  the  Monde 
or  the   Univers,     It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  after  this  to 
sign  the  accounts  and  make  out  a  draft  for  the  funds  neces- 
sary; and  then,  the  meeting  being  adjourned,  the  lady- 
patronesses  of  L'CEuvre  des  Chauves  rise  chattily,  folding 
their  notes  and  drawing  on  their  gloves ;  and  Mme.  de 
R^sdda,  who  is  second  V.  P.,  asks  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  to 
come  with  her  and  inspect  the  studio  of  that  great  painter, 
M.  Rougebrosse.     Mme.  de  Rdsdda  is  an  enlightened  friend 
of  the  arts  —  this  is  her  spdcialit^,   as  bantam  collecting 
may  be  that  of  other  ladies  —  and  surely  if  there  be  a  time 
when  the  heart  i?  more  than  usually  open  to  the  impres- 
sions of  stirring  pictures  it  is  when  the  charitable  thoug;hts 
of  a  whole  morning  have  moved  it  to  its  depths.     So  Mme. 
de  Mignonnette,  after  wishing  good  speed  to  I'Abbd  de  St. 
Toupet  in  his  kind  work  of  wig-giving,  goes  out  with  Mme. 
de  TOs^da  to  honor  M.  Rougebrosse. 

It  always  gratifies  an  artist  like  M.  Rougebrosse  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  day's  work  by  an  unexpected  visit  from 
enlightened  admirers.  His  model,  who  is  posturing  for 
Phryne,  flies  into  the  next  room :  his  pupils,  busy  squeez- 
ing colors  on  to  their  palettes,  mix  indigo  with  ochre ;  and 
he  himself,  instead  of  shining  in  the  velvet  jacket  and 
violet  handkerchief  commonly  associated  with  studios,  is 
surprised  in  a  holland  blouse  smudged  with  paint,  a  disor- 
dered head  of  hair,  hands  unwashed,  and  a  brown  meer- 


schaum. Then,  when  he  has  laid  by  his  maulstick  and  joked 
apologetically  about  his  appearance,  it  gives  him  pleasure 
to  ransack    his  albums;    turn  up  all  his  half- begun  and 
abandoned  sketches,  standing  dusty  with  their  faces  gainst 
the  wall ;  shift  his  easel  sideways,  three-quarterwise,  screw 
it  up,  down,  and  half-way ;  join  in  a  laugh  about  his  prop- 
erties— bits  of  armor,  arquebuses,  and  trunk-hose;   ap- 
pease the  well-justified  terror  of  the  lady  who  has  mistaken 
the  lay  figure  in  its  tosafor  a  real  man,  and  screamed ;  and, 
Anally,  listen  to  a  disquisition  on   the  works  of  the  old 
masters.    Imagine  a  novelist  interrupted  in  the  middle  of 
a  chapter  to  state  his  preferences  between  Bacon  and  the 
Venerable  Bede,  and  you  get  the  cream  of  it.    M.  Rouge- 
brosse, who  has  so  often  sipped  a  cup  of  tea  in  Mme.  de 
Rds^da's  drawing-room,  is    naturally  enchanted  at    the 
opportunity  of  repay ini;  this  hospitality,  even  at  the  cost 
of  explaining  why   Rubens'  '^  Descent  from  the   Cross " 
does  not  remind  him  of  M.  Cabanel's  style  of  painting,  as  it 
does  Mme.  de  Mignonnette.    Mme.  de  Rdsdda  does  not 
know  Rubens  nor  like  him ;  but  she  appeals  to  M.   Rouge- 
brosse as  to  whether  that   "  Phryne  "  of  his  has  not  me 
boldness  of  Titian's  outlines  blended  with  the  softer  touches 
that  make  up  the  subtle  mysticism  of  Murillo ;  andpray 
what  can  ibe  deeper  than   such  criticism  as  this  ?     When 
M.  Rougebrosse  has  showed  the  ladies  everything,  down  to 
his  most  promising  pupil,  and  thankfully  accepted  advice 
as  to  how  his  "  Phryne 's ''  hair  should  be  dressed  ;  also  as 
to  her  posturing  —  *'  he  need  only  turn  her  round  half  an 
inch  to  make  her  perfect  "  —  then  it  occurs  to  Mme.  de 
Rcsdda  that  M.  Rougebrosse  would  be  happy  to  do  her 
portrait.    Mme.  de    Mignonnette  thinks  the  same  as  to 
hers,  and  this  is  always  the  crowning  triumph  of  an  his- 
torical painter  —  the  request  that  sends  him  back  to  his 
work  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind  towards  himself  and  the 
world.    Mme  de  Rds^da  would  not  mind  being  introduced 
into  an  allegory.     Mme.  de  Mignonnette  has  an  idea  that 
if  M.  Rougebrosse  could  paint  the  twelve  lady  patronesses 
of  L'CEuvre  des  Chauves  in  the  guise  of  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  working  under  the  eyes  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  this  picture  would  cause  a  sensation  at  next  year's 
Salon.    All  this  is  discussed  as  M.  Rougebrosse  is  escorting 
the  enlightened  ladies  down  his  staircase.    The  model  in 
the  next  room  has  had  time  to  nibble  a  bag  of  sweetmeats 
provided  for  her  recreation   in   such  emergencies ;    the 
pupils  are  asking  one  another  with  grins  whether  they  have 
noticed  the  master's  brow  darkling  Into  the  subtle  mysti- 
cism of  Murillo ;  the  door  down-stairs  closes,  and  M.  Rouge^ 
brosse  comes  up  a^ain  scattering  mild  expletives  about  him 
—  probably  blessings.    The  ladies  have  gone,  and  if  we 
run  after  them  we  shall  find  them  for  the  next  half-hour  at 
the  pastrycook's  at  the  corner  of  the   Rue   Castiglione, 
fortifying  themselves  for  their  next    visit  —  one    to  Mr. 
Girth's,  the  dressmaker's. 

But' Mr.  Girth  is  a  much  more  leonine  personage  than 
his  brother  artist,  M.  Rougebrosse,  for  there  is  no  offering 
him  advice  or  criticism.  Large  looking-glasses  adorn  his 
lowermost  vestibule,  and  flash  back  half  a  dozen  copies  of 
you  as  you  step  humbly  across  his  porte-cochhre.  Exotics 
and  statues  fill  the  staircase,  mufiled  with  a  carpet  thick 
as  turf;  the  screaming  of  silk,  the  gliding  lisp  of  satin,  the 
heavy  murmur  of  velvet,  are  the  music  that  await  you  on 
the  first  landing,  and  when  you  have  penetrated  into  the 
inner  rooms  be  happy  and  watch  thoie  dresses  go  by,  borne 
aloft  By  the  demoiselles  essay euses  —  dresses  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienua,  Rome ;  dresses  to  be  laid  on  beds  of  cotton- 
wool in  double  tinned  packing-cases,  air-proof,  water-proof, 
proof  against  everything  but  fire,  thunder,  and  the  little 
errors  of  railway  pointsmen.  No  woman  can  look  upon  this 
sight  and  not  feel  her  pulses  throb.  Even  Mmes.  de  Rds^da 
and  de  Mignonnette,  who  are  inured  by  long  habit,  seem 
abashed.  They  ask  for  Mr.  Girth,  and  this  potentate 
arrives  —  small,  cold,  correct,  with  manners  placid,  clothes 
prim,  and  the  eye  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz.  He  knows 
that  the  ladies  have  come  about  their  dresses  for  the  first 
reception  at  the  Elys^e,  and  with  a  couple  of  curt  sen- 
tences to  the  point  —  he  has  no  breath  to  waste  —  passes 
them  on  to  the  trying- rooms.    There  are  trying-rooms  for 
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day  costumes  eastward,  with  the  sun  full  on  them  ;  rooms 
for  ball-dresses,  with  walls  and  ceiling  of  plate-glass,  and 

gas  flaring  fiercely  from  the  four  corners ;  and  a  room  for 
tieatrical  dresses,  fitted  up  with  a  small  stage  and  footlights. 
When  the  wearer  has  donned  her  robes,  then  Mr.  Girth 
reappears  escorted  by  *'  Mademoiselle  Premiere,"  his  lieu- 
tenant, armed  with  a  note-book ;  and  in  six  rapid  glances 
examines  the  work  of  his  craflswomen.  A  crease  to  be 
effaced  here — an  inch  of  trimming  to  be  altered  there  —  a 
fold  to  be  amplified ;  these  things  are  indicated  in  brief 
tones.  Or  if  it  be  the  second  trying  and  there  be  nothing 
to  chanee,  there  is  a  minute  of  purposeful  silence,  during 
which  the  victim  bates  her  breath,  and  then  follows  the 
decree:  *' Cela  vous  va  bien,  Madame"  —  ** Signed  by 
Me,  Yo  el  Rey,"  as  the  Spanish  kings  used  to  grandly 
write.  Such  is  the  sense  of  Mr.  Girth's  little  speech ; 
and  we  may  take  it  that  the  formula  has  its  magic,  tor  our 
two  Grandes  Dames,  as  they  emerge  from  the  house,  having 
both  graduated  in  first-class  honors,  smile  with  pink  faces 
upon  this  whirling  earth,  and  appear  to  feel  how  glad  a 
place  it  is. 

But  now  three  o'clock  is  on  the.  strike,  and  there  is  time 
but  for  a  fast  trot  to  the  Bois  and  two  turns  round  the  lake, 
before  the  lamplighters  will  be  dotting  their  red  stars  over 
Paris.  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  is  to  dine  out,  and  at  five 
o'clock  must  be  home  for  the  visit  of  her  coiffeur,  the  un- 
rivalled M.  Narcisse  —  another  artist  —  who  gives  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  his  time  for  twenty  francs.  But  the 
avocations  of  this  gifted  being  belong  to  the  evening  of  a 
Grande  Dame,  and  we  are  here  chronicling  only  the  day. 
Every  day  is  as  well  spent  as  the  above. 


THE   UNDERTAKER. 


FROM   THE  RUSSIAN   OF  ALEXANDER  SERGUEVITCH 

POUSHKIN. 

The  last  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  undertaker, 
Adrian  F^dhoroff,  were  heaped  into  the  hearse,  and  a  pair 
of  lean  horses  dragged  it  along  for  the  fourth  time  from 
the  Basmdnaja  to  the  Nikitskvja,  for  to  the  latter  street 
the  undertaker  was  removing  with  all  his  household.  Hav- 
ing closed  his  old  shop,  he  nailed  a  notice  to  the  door,  to 
the  effect  that  the  premises  were  to  be  sold  or  let,  and 
started  off  on  foot  to  his  new  abode.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  on  approaching  the  little  yellow  house,  whicn  had  so 
long  taken  his  fancy  and  which  he  had  at  last  bought  for 
a  considerable  sum,  that  he  did  not  feel  in  good  spirits. 
Havins  crossed  the  new  threshold  and  finding  his  new 
abode  in  great  confusion,  he  siffhed  at  the  recollection  of 
the  old  hovel,  where  during  eighteen  vears  everything  had 
been  conducted  with  the  strictest  regularity,  and  he  scolded 
his  daughters  and  the  maid-of  all- work  for  their  dilatori- 
ness,  and  set  to  assisting  them  himself.  Order  was  soon 
established  ;  the  sacred  imaee-case,  the  dresser  with  the 
crockery,  the  table,  sofa,  and  bed,  occupied  the  corners 
asi?igned  to  them  in  the  back  room  ;  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
sitting-room  was  placed  the  master's  handiwork,  which 
consisted  of  coflUns  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  and  the  cup- 
boards were  filled  with  mourning  cloaks  and  torches.  Over 
the  gate  appeared  a  sign-board,  representing  a  corpulent 
Cupid  holding  a  reversed  torch,  with  the  inscription : 
Here  are  sold  and  ornamented  plain  and  painted 
Coffins  ;  Coffins  also  let  out  on  hire,  and  old 
ones  repaired.  The  girls  retired  to  their  room,  and 
Adrian,  having  inspected  his  dwelling,  sat  down  by  the 
window,  and  ordered  t|ie  samovar  to  be  got  ready. 

The  enlightened  reader  is  aware  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Walter  Scott  represented  their  grave-diggers  as  cheer- 
ful and  jocose  persons,  in  order  to  strike  our  imagination 
more  forcibly  by  the  contrast. .  Out  of  regard  to  truth,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  follow  their  example,  and  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  disposition  of  our  undertaker  fully  corre- 
sponded with  his  mournful  calling.  Adrian  Prdhoroff  was 
habitually  sullen  and  thoughtful     His  fcilence  might  oc- 


casionallv  be  broken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  scplding  his 
daughters  when  he  chanced  to  find  them  idle,  gazing  out 
of  the  window  at  the  passers-by,  or  asking  an  exorbitant 
price  for  his  goods,  of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  (and 
sometimes  also  the  good  fortune)  to  require  them.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Adrian,  now  sipping  his  seventh  cup  of 
tea,  was  as  usual  sunk  in  melancholy  reflections.  He 
thought  of  the  pouring  rain  which  fell  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  retired  Brigadier's  funeral  the  previous  week.  Many 
mourning  cloaks  had  shrunk  in  consequence,  and  man^ 
hats  had  been  spoiled.  He  foresaw  unavoidable  expendi- 
ture, for  his  old  stock  of  mourning  attire  had  fallen  into  a 
pitiful  condition.  He  hoped  to  charge  a  good  round  sum 
at  the  fiineral  of  the  merchant  Truhin's  old  wife,  who  had 
now  been  nearly  a  year  at  death's  door.  But  the  old 
woman  lay  dying  at  Rasgoulai,  and  Prdhoroff  feared  lest 
her  heirs,  notwithstanding  their  promise,  would  neglect  to 
send  for  him  all  that  disUnce,  and  would  come  to  terms 
with  the  nearest  undertaker.  ' 

These  meditations  were  unexpectedly  disturbed  by  three 
freemason-like  taps  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  Prdhoroff. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  in  whom  the  German 
artisan  was  recognized  at  a  glance,  walked  in,  and  cheer- 
fully approached  the  undertaker. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  neighbor,"  FMd  he,  in  that  Russian, 
dialect  which  we  cannot  Ibten  to  without  a  smile.  "  Pai^ 
don  my  intruding  upon  you —  I  was  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  f  am  a  bootmaker,  my  name  is  Gottlieb 
Schuiz,  and  I  live  across  the  street,  in  the  little  house 
facing  your  windows.  To-morrow  1  celebrate  my  silver 
wedding,  and  I  came  to  ask  you  and  your  daughters  to 
dine  with  us  in  a  friendly  way." 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  good-will.  The  under- 
I  taker  asked  the  bootmaker  to  sit  down  and  take  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  thanks  to  the  cordial  disposition  of  Gottlieb 
Schuiz,  their  coavereation  soon  became  friendly.  _ 

"  How  does  your  trade  prosper  ?  "   asked  Adrian. 

"  Ah  —  he  —  he  1 "  answered  Schuhs,  "  so,  so ;  I  cannot 
complain,  although  my  eoods  are  of.  course  different  from 
yours :  a  live  man  can  do  without  boots,  but  a  dead  man 
cannot  do  without  a  coffin." 

"  Very  true,"  remarked  Adrian ;  **  however,  if  the  live 
man  has  not  got  wherewith  to  pay  for  his  boots,  one  can- 
not take  it  amiss  in  him  if  he  goes  barefooted,  but  a  dead 
beggar  has  a  coffin  sratie." 

In  this  manner  tney  conversed  for  some  time.  At  last 
the  bootmaker  rose,  aad  taking  leave  of  the  undertaker, 
renewed  his  invitation. 

The  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  the  undertaker 
and  his  daughters  passed  through  the  wicket  of  the  newly 
bought  house  on  their  way  to  neighbor  Schulz's.  I  shall 
not  describe  either  the  Russian  cafian  i  of  Adrian  Prdho- 
roft,  or  the  European  attire  of  Akulina  and  Daria,  dcpartr 
ing  in  this  respect  from  the  now  so  prevalent  custom  among 
novelists.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  superfluous  to 
remark,  that  both  young  ladies  wore  yellow  bonnets  and 
red  shoes ;  this  they  did  only  on  grand  occasions. 

The  small  dwelling  of  the  bootmaker  was  filled  with 
guests,  who  chiefly  consisted  of  German  artisans,  their 
wives,  and  their  workmen  ;  of  Russian  employes  there  wm 
but  one,  the  Esthonian,  Yoorko  the  watchman,  who  had, 
in  spite  of  his  lowly  calling,  managed  to  secure  the  special 
good-will  of  his  host.  He  had  served  in  this  capacity  for 
fiveand-twenty  years,  faithfully  and  honestly,  like  the 
postman  of  Pogarelsky.  The  fire  of  1812,  which  destroyed 
the  chief  capital,  annihilated  also  his  yellow  watch-box. 
But  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled,  a  new  one  appeared 
in  its  stead ;  it  was  gray,  with  small  white  Doric  pillars, 
and  Yoorko  was  again  seen  pacing  before  it.  Almost 
all  the  Germans  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nikitsky  gates  knew  him,  and  some  had  even  chanced  to 
spend  the  night  of  Sunday  to  Monday  morning  under  his 
roof.  Adrian  hastened  to  make  his  acquaintance  as  he 
would  that  of  a  man  of  whom  he  might  stand  in  need, 
sooner  or  later,  and  when  the  guests  took  theur  seats  at 
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dinner,  thev  sat  next  to  each  other.  Monfieur  and 
Madame  Scholz  and  their  daughter  Lottchen,  who  had 
seen  but  seventeen  summers,  whilst  dining  with  and  en- 
tertaining; their  guests,  assisted  the  cook  to  wait  upon 
them.  Beer  flow^.  Yoorko  ate  for  four ;  Adrian  did  not 
cede  to  him  ;  his  daughters,  however,  stood  on  ceremony. 
The  conversation,  kept  up  in  the  German  languaee,  was 
becoming  louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  host  oegged 
for  a  few  moments'  attention,  and  drawing  the  cork  of  a 
sealed  bottle,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  in  Russian :  "  The 
health  of  mv  good  Liouisa  I  '*  The  so-called  champagne 
sparkled.  The  host  tenderly  kissed  the  fresh  face  of  his 
forty-year-old  helpmate,  and  the  ({uests  drank  noisily  to 
the  health  of  the  good  Louisa.  **  The  health  of  my  amia- 
ble guests !  "  exclaimed  the  host,  opening  a  second  bottle. 
And  his  guests  thanked  him,  and  again  drained  their 
glasses.  Here  toast  followed  upon  toast ;  the  health  of 
each  guest  was  drunk  separately;  they  toasted  Moscow 
and  an  entire  dozen  of  little  German  towns,  all  corpora^ 
tions  in  general,  and  each  one  in  particular;  they  drank  to 
masters,  and  they  drank  to  foremen.  Adrian  drank  sedu- 
lously, and  was  so  elated  that  he  himself  proposed  some 
{ocular  toast  Suddenly,  one  of  the  guests,  a  fat  baker, 
raised  his  glass,  and  exclaimed :  "  To  the  health  of  those 
we  work  for  —  unSercr  Wunblcutcl  "  This  proposal,  like 
all  the  others,  was  joyously  and  unanimously  applauded. 
The  guests  saluted  each  other,  the  tailor  bowed  to  the 
bootmaker,  and  the  bootmaker  to  the  tailor,  the  baker  to 
both ;  all  to  the  baker,  and  so  on.  Yoorko,  in  the  midst 
of  these  mutual  salutations,  exclaimed,  turning  to  his 
neighbor,  — 

*'  What  now  I  drink,  sir,  to  the  health  of  thy  dead  ones." 

All  .laughed,  but  the  undertaker,  considering  himself 
affronted,  became  sullen.  Nobody  noticed  him ;  the  party 
continued  its  carouse,  and  the  bells  had  already  rung  for 
vesjpers  when  all  rose  from  table. 

The  guests  dispersed  at  a  late  hour,  and  most  of  them 
were  elevated.  The  fat  baker  and  the  bookbinder,  whose 
face  appeared  as  if  bound  in  red  moroicco,  led  Yoorko,  be- 
tween them  to  his  box,  carrying  out  in  this  case  the  Rus- 
sian proverb:  A  debt  is  rendered  honorable  by  payment. 
The  undertaker  returned  home  tipsy  and  wrathful.  "  Why, 
indeed,"  reasoned  he  aloud :  "  why  is  my  craft  worse  than 
any  other  ?  Is  an  undertaker,  then,  brother  to  an  execu- 
tioner ?  What  had  the  heathens  to  laugh  at  ?  Is  an  un- 
dertaker a  Christmas  harlequin  ?  I  meant  to  have  asked 
them  to  a  house-warming,  to  have  eiven  them  a  feast ;  but 
let  them  wait  till  they  get  it.  And  I  shall  now  invite  in- 
stead those  for  whom  I  work,  my  orthodox  dead." 

"  What,  sir  ?  "  said  the  maid,  who  was  pulling  off  his 
boots,  "  what  dost  thou  talk  about  ?  Make  the  sign  of  the 
cross!  To  ask  the  dead  to  a  house-warming!  What 
horror  1 " 

**By 1  shall  ask  them,"    continued   Adrian;   "I 

shall  ask  them  at  once,  for  to-morrow.  Pray  come,  my 
benefactors,  come  to  feast  with  me  to-morrow  evening ;  I 
shall  entertain  you  with  what  God  has  given  me."  So 
saying,  the  undertaker  tumbled  into  bed,  add  soon  began 
to  snore. 

It  was  still  dark  when  Adrian  was  roused.  The  mer- 
chant Truhin's  wife  had  died  that  very  night,  and  a  special 
messenger  had  been  sent  on  horseback  with  this  intelli- 
gence. The  undertaker  gave  him  a  ten-copeck  piece  for  a 
vodka,^  dressed  in  haste,  took  a  droxhky^  and  drove  to  Ras- 
goulai.  The  police  were  already  stationed  at  the  gates  of 
the  house  where  lay  the  defunct ;  tradespeople  were  going 
in  and  out,  like  ravens  at  their  prey.  The  corpse  lay  on  a 
table,  yellow  as  wax,  but  not  yet  disfigrured  by  decomposi- 
tion. Relations,  neighbors,  and  friends  crowded  around. 
All  the  windows  stood  open ;  candles  were  burning ;  priests 
were  reading  prayers.  Adrian  went  up  to  Truhin's 
nephew,  a  young  merchant  in  a  fashionable  coat,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  coffin,  candles,  {>all,  and  other  funeral 
furniture,  would  be  delivered  with  all  punctuality  and 
without  fail.  The  heir  thanked  him  absently,  saying  that 
he  would  not  bargain  about  the  expense,  but  should  trust 
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implicitly  to  his  conscience.  The  undertaker  as  usual 
swore  that  he  would  not  overcharge ;  exchanged  a  signifi- 
cant glance  with  his  workmen,  and  started  off  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  whole  day  was  spent  driv- 
ing to  and  fro  between  Rasgoulai  and  the  Nikitsky  gates  ; 
towards  evening,  all  being  arrranged,  he  settled  with  his 
driver,  and  returned  homewards  on  foot.  It  was  a  moon- 
light night  The  undertaker  had  safely  reached  the  Nikit- 
sky eates.  At  Uie  Church  of  the  Ascension,  our  friend 
Yoorxo  hailed  him,  and  on  recognizing  the  undertaker 
wished  him  good  night.  It  was  getting  Tate.  The  under- 
taker was  approaching  his  house,  when  he  suddenly  fan- 
cied he  saw  some  one  nearing  it,  open  the  wicket,  pass 
through,  and  disappear.  '<  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  thought 
Adrian.  "  Who  is  it  wants  me  again  ?  Can  it  be  a  thief  ? 
Do  lovers  perhaps  visit  my  silly  ^rls  ?  It  bodes  evil ! " 
And  the  undertaker  was  on  the  point  of  cslling  his  friend 
Yoorko  to  come  to  his  aid.  Just  then  some  other  person 
approached  the  wicket  and  was  about  to  enter,  but,  on  be- 
coming aware  that  Adrian  was  nearing  hurriedly,  this  per- 
son stopped,  and  raised  his  cocked  hat ;  Adrian  fancied  he 
knew  tne  face,  but  was  not,  in  his  haste,  able  to  examine 
it  closely.  "  You  were  coming  to  me,"  said  Adrian,  breath- 
lessly ;  **  do  me  the  favor  to  step  in." 

"  No  ceremonies,  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  hollow 
voice ;  "  walk  on,  show  thy  guests  the  way  1 " 

There  was  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony.  The  wicket 
stood  open,  Adrian  went  up  the  staircase,  the  person  fol- 
lowing him.  Adrian  fancied  that  people  were  walking 
about  his  rooms.  "What  devilry  is  this!"  thought  he, 
and  hurried  in  —  but  here  his  legs  gave  way.  The  room 
was  full  of  dead  people.  The  moon,  shining  through  the 
windows,  lit  up  their  yellow  and  blue  faces,  sunken  mouths, 
dull  half-closed  eyes,  and  thin  protruding  noses.  Adrian 
recognized  in  them,  with  dread,  people  who  had  been 
buried  with  his  aid ;  and  in  the  guest  whom  he  had  pre- 
ceded, the  Brigadier  who  had  l^n  interred  during  the 
pouring  rain.  All  the  women  and  men  assembled  sur- 
rounded the  undertaker,  bowing,  and  greeting  him ;  all 
except  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  quite  recently  been  buried 
gratis,  and  who,  shy  and  ashamed  of  his  tatters,  did  not 
venture  to  come  forward,  but  stood  retiredly  in  a  corner. 
The  rest  were  respectably  dressed :  the  women  wore  caps 
with  ribbons ;  those  men  who  had  served  the  State  were 
in  uniform,  but  their  faces  were  unshaven ;  merchants 
wore  their  holiday  caftans.  "  Seest  thou,  Prdhoroff,"  said 
the  Brigadier,  in  the  name  of  this  select  company,  *'  how 
we  have  all  risen  at  thy  invitation.  Those  alone  have  re- 
mained at  home  who  could  not  possibly  come,  who  had 
Suite  crumbled  to  pieces,  or  who  had  no  skin,  but  only 
tieir  bare  bones  left ;  but  even  thus,  one  of  them  could 
not  rest  —  so  anxious  was  he  to  see  thee ! " 

At  that  moment  a  small  skeleton  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  approached  Adrian.  His  skull  smiled 
affectionately  at  the  undertaker.  Bits  of  light  sreen  and 
red  cloth,  and  of  old  linen,  hung  here  and  there  about  him, 
as  upon  a.  pole,  whilst  the  bones  of  his  feet  rattled  in  his 
Hessian  boots,  like  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  "  Thou  dost  not 
recognize  me,  Pr<$horoff,"  said  the 'skeleton.  ''Dost  thou 
remember  the  retired  Sergeant  of  the  Guards,  Piotr  Petr<5- 
vitch  Kurilkin,  the  same  for  whom  thou  soldest  thy  lirst 
coffin,  in  the  year  1799  — and  one  of  pine  too,  for  one  of 
oak  I "  So  saying,  the  corpse  extended  his  bony  arms 
towards  him  ;  but  Adrian,  mus'iering  all  his  strength,  cried 
out,  and  pushed  him  from  him.  Piotr  Petrdvitch  tottered, 
fell,  and  went  to  pieces. 

A  murmur  of  indignation  was  heard  amongst  the  dead ; 
they  stood  up  for  the  honor  of  their  fellow,  threatening  and 
upbraiding  Adrian ;  and  the  poor  host,  deafened  by  their 
cries,  and  almost  pressed  to  death,  losing  his  presence  of 
mind,  fell  across  the  bones  of  the  retired  sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  and  remained  unconscious. 

The  sunlight  had  long  been  streaming  across  the  bed  on 
which  the  undertaker  was  sleeping.  At  last  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  saw  before  him  the  maid,  blowing  at  the  char- 
coal of  the  samovar.  Adrian  remembered  with  dread  all 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day:  Truhin,  the  Brigadier 
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and  the  Sergeant  appeared  dimly  before  him.  He  was 
silently  expecting;  the  girl  to  begin  the  conversation,  and 
to  relate  to  him  the  results  of  the  night's  adventures. 

"  How  thou  hast  overslept  thyself;  Adrian  Prohordvitch, 
sir,"  said  Aksinia,  handing  him  his  dressing-gown.  **  Thy 
neighbors,  the  tailor  and  the  watchman  came  to  thee  with 
the  announcement  that  it  was  the  Saint  's-day  of  the  Com- 
missary of  Police,  but  thou  wast  pleased  to  sleep,  and  we 
did  not  like  to  awake  thee." 

^  And  did  they  come  to  me  from  thel  late  Madame 
Truhin  1 " 

<"  Late  ?    Is  she  then  dead  ?  " 

*'  Fool  that  thou  art  I  didst  not  thou  thyself  help  me  to 
arrange  things  for  her  funeral  ?  " 

*^  Hast  thou  lost  thy  senses,  sir  ?  or  have  the  fumes  of 
last  night's  drink  not  passed  off  yet  ?  What  funeral  was 
there  yesterday?  Thou  didst  feast  at  the  German's  all 
day,  and  coming  home  tipsy,  didst  throw  thyself  on  thy 
bed,  and  didst  tleep  until  this  very  hour,  when  the  bells 
have  already  rung  for  mass." 

''  indeed ! "  said  the  rejoiced  undertaker. 

**  Of  course,"  answered  Aksinia. 

*'  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  let  us  have  the  samovar 
quickly,  and  call  my  daughters." 


SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN  POETRY. 

There  are  doubts  and  doubts.     Not  so  many,  perhaps, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  of  those  *^  honest  "  ones  in  which 
there  lives  —  according  to  Tennyson  —  "  more  faith  than 
half  the  creeds."    It  has,   in  fact,  become  the  fashion  in 
certain  quarters  to  over-compassionate  the  doubter,   to 
accredit  him  with  a  greater  depth,  and  even  with  a  more 
thorough  conscientiousness,  than  the  man  convinced.    But 
with  every  desire  to  find  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  view, 
we  have  entirely  failed  to  discover  why  the  holding  of  a 
creed  should  imply  a  smaller  share  either  of  intelligence 
or  honesty  than  the  holding  of  a  doubt.     Credulity  has  its 
negative  side  as  well  as  its  positive  one,  and  there  is  as 
much  room  to  slip  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.    Clough 
—  himself  the  most  conscientious  of  poetical  sceptics  — 
admits,  that  if  on  the  one  hand  **  hopes  are  dupes,"  on  the 
other,  "fears  may  be  liars;"  and,  in  short,  there  is  no 
good  reason,  other  things  being  equal,  for  supposing  that 
the  man  who  rejects  evidence  may  not  be  quite  as  great 
a  fool  as  the  man  who  accepts  it.     Creeds,  no  doubt,  are 
easily  adopted.     We  in  a  sense  fall  heirs  to  them,    'fhey 
lie  about  us  from  our  very  infancy,  and  as  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  think,  they  are  recommended  to  us  by  those  whom 
we  very  naturally  respect.    In  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  we  are  apt  to  creep  into  them  with  only  too 
little  inquiry.     But  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  great  ma- 
jority ot  doubts  not  only  equally  weak  at  the  root  and  held 
with  infinitely  more  self-complacency,  not  to  say  conceit  Y 
Search  faith  lor  its  foundations,  and  in  too  many  cases  we 
dare  say  they  will  be  found  loose  and  flimsy  enough :  but 
subject  doubt  to  a  like  scrutiny  —  strip  it  of  all  the  mysti- 
cal generalities  it  seeks  to  clothe  itself  in,  and  the  pensive 
poetical  sadness  it  so  frequently  affects  —  and  in  all  but 
the  rare  exceptions,  you  will  find  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  our  old  Iriend  Sir  Oracle  in  a  new  disguise. 
The  philosophy  that  questions  ever)thing  with  a  regret- 
fully necessitous  air,  and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
passes  with  too  many  for  originality,  and  even  profundity, 
until  the  trick  is  found  out.     That  there  are  honest  doubts, 
however,  and  honest  doubters,  we  do  not  mean  to  question 
—  godly  doubters  even  —  doubters  of  the  order  of  "  iat 
'  white  soul,"  as  a  living  poet  so  beautifully  says  of  Socra- 
tes,— 

"  Which  sat  beneath  the  laurels  day  by  day, 
And,  fired  with  burning  faith  in  &od  and  Right, 
Doubted  men's  doubts  away,"  — 

doubters  whose  doubts  ultimately  tend  to  broaden   and 
deepen  the  ioumlalions  of  fiith  rather  Uian   undermine 


them.  Doubt  of  this  description  is  bat  faith's  handmaid, 
and  to  whom  faith  is  perpetually  indebted,  whether  it  has 
the  candor  to  acknowledse  the  debt  or  not.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  the  test  of  truUi  itself,  and  no  faith  is  worth  the 
name  that  cannot  pass  through  its  fires  unscathed. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothins  more  suicidal  to  the 
real  interests  of  religion  than  the  shallow  theology  which 
without  distinction,  and  without  a  hearing,  bundles  all 
scepticism  into  that  too  convenient  limbo  of  certain  minds 
to  which  are  relegated  the  works  of  the  devil.  The  easi- 
ness of  the  process  might  itself  cast  a^doubt  on  its  efficiency' 

For  on  the  supposition  even  that  the  classification  is 
correct,  and  that  scepticism  without  discrimination  might 
be  put  down  in  the  diabolical  category,  those  who  know 
the  devil  best  —  or  at  least  the  spiritual  difficulty  his  name 
is  made  to  represent  —  know  well,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
balked  in  this  way  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  be 
troubled  with  doubt,  or  not:  we  must    In  a  mixed  world  of 
good  and  evil,  a  state  of  things  is  not  even  conceivable  that 
would  afford  ''  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on."   The 
world  where  it  is  not  must  be  one  altogether  sacred  to  troth, 
or  wholly  abandoned  to  lies.    Doubt  and  faith  live  under  the 
same  imperfect  conditions,  and  at  the  point  where  one  dies, 
the  other  also  and  consequently  dies.    And  if  the  neces-  * 
sity  of  the  case  could  only  teach  the  impossible  purist  who 
wishes  to  ignore  the  existence  of  doubt  altogether,  to  look 
it  more  steadily  and  honestly  and  thoughtfully  in  the  face, 
where  he  has  found  only  the  devil  before,  he  might  possibly 
discover  the  presence  of  God  as  well,  in  the  periodical  re> 
currence  of  the  doubter  in  the  history  of  all  living  faith, 
llie  damage  that  **  honest "  doubt  can  do  to  the  real  snp- 
ports  of  faith  must  ever  be  trivial;  while  its  use  in  knocc- 
ing  away  the  conventional  props  of  it  is  inestimable.    The 
common  and  easy  acceptance  by  the  many  of  that  rather 
vulgar  personage  —  the  regulation  Mephistopheles  of  po- 
etry and  the  drama — has  probably  done  a  good  deal  in 
modern  times  to  instruct  that  pi*evailing  incapacity  to  dis- 
associate the  questioning  spirit  from  the  diabolical.    Bot 
in  order  to  see  that  such  a  conclusion  is  the  shallowest  of 
generalities,  the  weakest  of  confusions,  it  is  only  neoesssyry 
to  fall  back  on  the  history  of  Christianity  itself.    The  moit 
important  of  truths  were  doubts  once.    Those  sool  cer- 
tainties which  men  can  plant  their  feet  upon,  and  feel  with 
Milton  that  — 

"  If  this  fail 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble  "  — 

were  nearly  all  dangerous  heresies  at  one  period  of  their 
history.  The  strength  of  the  Chrisdan  religion  in  oor  day 
is  as  much  indebted  to  her  heretics  as  to  her  saints ;  or 
rather,  should  we  say  the  maturer  verdict  of  time  in  maoj 
cases  has  pronounced  these  two  titles  to  be  one  ? 

But,  however  eladly  men  may  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  these  honest  doubts,  which,  closely  looked  into,  are  bot 
the  transitional  phases  of  faith,  they  must  also  admit  thit 
these  are  fewcom pared  to  the  unnumbered  host  of  doobti 
which  have  little  or  no  root  in  conscience,  and  which  ap- 
pear rather  to  proceed  from  a  self-satisfied  indifference  to 
any  faith  at  all.  This  kind  of  doubt  has  none  of  the 
troubles  that  afilict  the  genuine  and  honest  article.  Iti 
deepest  pains  seem  to  to  readily  assuaged  in  a  kind  of 
sentimental  and  ouo^i-philosophical  regret. 

It  is  mostly  this  halt-hearted  and  half-affected  variety  d 
doubt  that  has  taken  a  poetical  form  in  modern  times,  and 
the  fact  to  us  affords  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason  why  a 
great  deal  of  the  poetry  produced  under  such  condidoof 
has  never  risen  above  mediocrity.  There  are  perhaps  few 
things  in  themselves  more  irrecoverably  prosaic  than  doob(» 
Few,  on  the  other  hand,  more  evocative  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  or  more  susceptible  of  poetical  treatment,  than 
faith. 

Doubt  disintegrates,  disperses,  repels.  Faith  attracts 
and  kniu  together.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  gravita- 
tion in  the  planetary  system  of  things  ideal,  coDtrolHnf 
the  most  erratic  of  orbits :  standing  to  the  intellect  lo 
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much  ihe  same  overmasteriDg  relation  that  Cressida's  love 
,  ttood  to  all  her  other  feelings,  when  she  declared,  — 

"  My  loye 
Is  OS  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it." 

Faith  it  the  tonic  of  the  poetical  scale,  the  key-note  to 
which  the  most  wildly  discursive  imagination  must  return 
in  the  end  before  the  ear  can  rest  satisfied.    Hence  we 
have  absolutely  no  poetnr  in  which  doubt  is  anything  like 
the  central  or  dominant  interest ;  while  we  have  as  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  gor|reoas  palaces  as  imagination  ever 
•anctifiea,  whose  matenal  is  supplied  and  whose  genius  is 
inspired  from  faith  alone.    When  doubt  is  made  use  of  at 
all  in  poetry,  as  in  that  highest  quotable  example,  the 
Book  of  Job,  it  is  introduced  more  as  a  foil  to  faith  —  the 
intense  shadow  of  an  intenser  light  —  a  wrestler  brought 
into  the  arena  only  to  be  overthrown   by  his  mightier 
opponent.    Doubt  can  command  no  prolonged  sympathy, 
and  consequently  can  find  no  permanent  footing  in  any  of 
the  higher  places  of  poetry.    I^aith,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to    clothe  Itself  with  poetry  without  effort ;  attracts  all 
poetry  to  it  as  a  seemingly  natural  consequence ;  interwinds 
and  interweaves  its  life  with  it,  until  —  to  use  the  strong 
Shakespearean  phrase  —  the  two  have  '*  grown  together," 
and  their  parting  would  be  <'  a  tortured  body."  They  are  the 
dermis  and  the  epidermis  of  the  ideal  anatomy,  and  their 
severance  means  mutilation.    Poetry  can  find  no  more  than 
a  partial  and  passing  attraction  in  anything  that  is  doubt- 
ful;  she  is  at  best  but  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  the 
debatable  land.    Her  final  election  and  abidincr  home  is 
faith.    She  clings  to  faith  as  a  child  to  a  mother,  find  will 
not  be  shaken  oiT,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  declared,  once 
for  all,  '*  Thy  God  shall  be  my  Grod,  and  thy  people  my 
people." 

^The  poetical  scepticism  of  the  present  day  has  of  course 
retired  from  ihe  eloomy  atheism  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  old  controversies,  deistical  and  theistical, 
have  nearly  died  out  in  literature.  The  world  at  length 
seems  to  have  lost  patience  with  the  philosophy  that  does 
not  at  least  postulate  a  god  of  some  kind  or  another  to 
begin  with ;  at  all  events,  any  such  philosophy  has  been 
left  high  and  dry  by  the  poetical  tide  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. And,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was  no  choice.  One 
or  other  must  perish :  they  could  not  live  together.  The 
dewless  desert  of  blank  and  barren  denial  was  no  place 
for  the  gentle  muse.  Imagination  cannot  breathe  its 
atmosphere  and  live.  And  yet,  though  not  present  them- 
selves, these  old  controversies  have  lefl  us  an  inheritance. 
The  times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with  them. 
The  gloomy,  not  to  say  stagey  atheism,  thtft  had  a  certain 
fascination  for  the  youth  of  Uiirty  or  forty  years  ago,  has 
given  place  in  our  dav  to  a  refined  and  vaguely  idealistic 

ganth^ism,  which,  without  any  of  the  old  obtrusion  of  un- 
elief  (it  has  even  a  kind  of  niggardly  recop;nition  of  a 
personal  God  about  it),  still  exercues  a  limiting  influence 
on  poetry  —  a  weaker  solution  of  the  strong  waters  of 
atheism,  not  so  objectionable  as  the  old  form,  on  account 
of  what  it  admits  of  evil,  as  of  what  it  excludes  of  good. 
Without  attempting  any  hard  church  definition  of  its  in- 
fluence—  and  indeed  we  question  much  if  many  of  its 
poetical  exponents  themselves  could  elve  a  perfectly  lucid 
account  of  what  they  believe  and  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve —  we  are  yet  of  opinion  that  it  puts  a  limitation  on 
genius,  and  especially  on  poetical  genius,  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  a  deflnite  faith. 

Leaving  all  moral  considerations  out  of  sight,  as  not 
within  our  province,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  for  89S- 
thetical  reasons  alone",  that  the  poet,  of  all  other  artists, 
should  possess  a  belief  that  shall  at  least  be  clear  to  him- 
self. Above  all  other  men  it  behooves  him,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  brotherhood,  to  be  — 

"  One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Has  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition." 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at  which  language  fuses, 
and  becomes  the  possible  vehicle  of  poetical  feeling,  and 


the  point  of  liquefaction  is  never  registered  below  con- 
viction, but  above  it.  We  do  not  say  conviction  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Oxygen  itself  would  quickly  consume  life, 
yet  a  man  must  consume  oxygen  to  live.  Conviction  alone 
will  not  produce  poetry,  but  it  is  an  essential  component 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  poetry  can  be  sustained. 
At  the  degree  in  the  mental  thermometer  which  chronicles 
conviction,  the  possibility  of  poetrv  begins.  Anything  be- 
low that  lacks  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  its  existence. 

The  poetry  that  has  been  produced  without  due  regard 
to  this. essential  quality  has  seldom  outlived  its  own  gen- 
eration ;  and,  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  get  the  materials  of 
poetry  out  of  half  belief  argues  a  defective  poetical  per- 
ception at  the  outset 

it  is  possible  indeed,  leaping  to  the  opposite  extreme,  to 
get  something  like  poetry  out  of  the  gigantic  and  passion- 
ate denial  of  Satan  himself,  as  Milton  has  abundantly 
proved  ;  or  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  out  of  the  paean  ab- 
horrence to  the  €rod  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  by  a 
living  poet.  For,  waiving  altogether  anv  question  as  to 
the  moral  fitness  of  rehabilitating  even  under  an  impersonal 
or  dramatic  mask  that  which,  in  the  hearing  of  the  majority 
of  his  audience,  can  only  be  regarded  as  flat  blasphemy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  reacned  his 
hij^hest  poetical  possibility  in  what  we  may  classify  as  his 
ethnical  poems.  Without  troubling  ourselves  about 
whether  the  inspiration  comes  from  above  or  below,  there* 
is  a  force  about  his  audacious  profanity  that  we  do  not  so 
readily  find  in  his  other  efibrts.  Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's capacity  for  blasphemy  is  unquestionably  une 
gualUe,  as  the  French  would  say,  with  their  subtle  sub- 
stratum of  meaning. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  like  Milton,  the  Titanic  war 
against  Heaven  is  capaole  of  a  certain  amount  of  diabolical 
picturesqueness  ;  but  the  merely  human  unbelief,  the  dis- 
tracting doubt,  and  the  shuflling  ingenuity  that  nibbles  at 
this  creed  and  that  without  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
viction of  its  own,  is  the  most  unpoetical  thing  in  the 
world. 

No  amount  of  artistic  skill  can  make  its  effusions  pleas- 
ing. Seeking  sympathy  and  finding  none,  they  seem  to  be 
all  conceived  in  the  melancholy  minor,  without  any  of  the 
natural  plaintiveness  of  that  key,  and  with  a  double  share 
of  its  hopeless  dejection.  There  appears  to  be  a  place  in 
the  realms  of  the  imagination  ^or  either  God  or  devil ;  but 
upon  the  Laodicean  lukewarmness,  upon  the  apathetic 
neutrality  that  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  poetry  turns  her 
back. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  scepticism,  and  the  stem  limita- 
tion put  upon  poetical  eenius  by  the  want  of  that  faith 
which  ripens  into  Wordsworth's  "passionate  intuition," 
would  open  up  too  wide  a  field,  extending  as  it  does 
through  all  the  infinite  phases  and  degrees  of  doubt,  from 
the  first  shadowy  suggestion  down  to  the  ultimate  utter 
denial.  But  that  eacn  step  downward  is  hurtful  in  its 
degree,  whatever  disguise  it  assumes,  could  be  easily 
proved.  £ven  the  affectation  of  atheism,  as  in  much  of 
byron's  poetry,  is  an  artistic  expedient  fraught  with  in- 
finite danger  to  the  user  of  it.  Although  one  feels  that  the 
atheism  of  Byron  is  not  real,  but  in  most  cases  a  mere 
stage  property,  one  gets  thoroughly  sick  of  it  before  all 
his  scowling  heroes :  the  Laras,  the  Corsairs,  the  Giaours 
are  painted  in  on  the  same  gloomy  and  threadbare  back- 
ground—  a  varied  fugue  on  the  one  everlasting  theme — a 
change  of  costume,  but  the  same  old  unhallowed  anatomy 
visib^  sticking  throueh.  Nothing  short  of  the  genius  of 
Byron  could  have  achieved  even  a  partial  success  with 
such  a  clogging  nightmare  on  its  back. 

It  is  pernaps  not  to  be  so  much  regretted  that  atheism 
should  prove  such  a  complete  extinguisher  to  anything  like 
second-rate  poetical  power,  as  that  it  should  have  some- 
times dragged  down  to  the  second  place  gifls  that  should 
have  ranked  with  the  hizhest.  It  overshadows  the  re- 
splendent genius  of  Shelley  like  a  black  thunder  cloud 
above  a  rainbow,  and  gives  everything  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  phantasmagoric  and  evanescent  character.  Reading 
his  works  is  like  walking  through  the  dreamlike  palace  of 
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Kabla  Khan.    On  every  side,  and  in  such  profusion  as  has 
never  been  approached  by  man,  lie  the  potentialities  of 

S«try,  but  yet  in  a  great  measure  only  the  potentialities, 
e  has  left  no  palace  behind  him  wortny  of  nis  genius  or 
his  materials.  If  ever  mortal  had  the  materials,  and  the 
power  of  the  enchanter  to  call  them  forth,  it  was  he.  No 
one  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  faculty  of  bring- 
ing himself  en  rapport  with  the  hallucination  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Images  of  the  most  ethereal  tenuity,  that  would  have 
presented  themselves  to  other  men's  minds  in  some  vague 
and  nebulous  way,  stood  forth  to  the  order  of  that  imperial 
imagination  with  the  distinctness  and  precision,  of  object- 
ive realities.  And  yet  with  all  this  power  he  is  still  but 
the  enchanter.  Wherever  you  go  it  is  fairy- world  still,  and 
affords  no  solid  ground  for  mortal  foot ;  and  though  you 
cannot  resist  its  haunting  beauty,  you  are  equally  haunted 
by  a  sense  of  its  almost  ghastly  unreality.  The  kindred 
points  of  heaven  and  home  are  even  more  nearly  akin  than 
they  are  commonly  supposed.  Shelley*s  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  heaven  with  a  Grod  in  it,  to  whom  he  could  pay 
reverence,  seemed  to  drain  away  all  humanness  and  homeli- 
ness out  of  him,  until  his  poetry  became  quite  as  unearthly 
as  his  adverse  critics  judged  it  unheavenly.  Starving  one 
side  of  his  moral  nacure,  me  other  side  was  supersaturated, 
.and  rendered  morbid  by  an  overflow  of  the  imaginative 
secretions  that  should  have  fed  both.  This  insubstantial 
characteristic  of  his  work  was  unfortunately  one  upon 
which  Shelley  rather  prided  himself.  Writing  to  a  friend, 
he  says  he  **  does  not  deal  in  flesh  and  blood."  '*  Tou 
might  as  well,"  says  he,  ^  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, as  expect  anything  earthly  from  me."  That  want  of 
fixity,  too,  which  the  absence  of  central  faith  invariably  in- 
duces, that  want  of  a  peaceable  mental  anchorage,  —  the 
green  pastures  and  the  still  waters  of  the  Hebrew  poet, 
with  whom,  however,  he  has  so  much  in  common,  —  acts  as 
a  continual  drag  on  his  powers.  There  is  a  provoking  ab- 
sence of  that  massive  and  leonine  repose  which  usually 
consorts  with  the  greatest  gif^  and  which  one  naturally 
looks  for  as  a  concomitant  of  his.  But  we  look  for  it  in 
vain.  He  was  always  in  an  ecstasy,  in  the  somewhat  lost 
but  literal  meaning  of  the  word  —  always  out  of  himself. 
If  his  genius  liad  a  fault,  it  was  too  impressionable.  The 
merest  mouthful  of  the  Delphian  vapor  put  him  into  fits. 
He  was  ever  on  the  tripod,  and  is  only  a  modern  incarnar 
tion  of  that  priestess  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  who 
raved  herself  to  death  in  the  temple.  His  Pegasus  in  his 
way  was  good  for  a  short  run,  but  had  little  waiting  power. 
Consequently,  the  defect  does  not  interfere  with  the  per- 
fection of  his  shorter  lyrics,  which  are  simply  unique  and 
unapproached ;  but  its  limiting  influence  is  painfully  ap- 
parent in  all  his  works  (though  less  marked  in  the  Qenci) 
that  require  any  lone-sustained  effort.  The  deficiency  was 
one  well  understood  and  keenly  felt  by  Shelley  himself. 
In  a  letter  to  Godwin,  he  says,  '*  I  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious, in  much  of  what  I  write,  of  an  absence  of  that  tran- 
quillity which  is  the  attribute  and  accompaniment  of 
power." 

Sad  indeed  that  this  defect,  this  want  of  reference  to  the 
fundamental  key-note  of  power,  should  have  marred  the 
music  ot  such  an  otherwise  heavenly  instrument  I 

That  the  atheism  —  or  at  least  the  pantheism  —  of 
Shelley,  was  a  mental  unsoundness  of  a  constitutional  and 
hereditary  kind,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  In 
these  days  of  irresponsible  faultiness,  studded  over  with 
dipso-  and  klepto-maniacs,  when  so  many  are  anxious  to 
prove  that  we  are  **  villains  by  necessity,'  as  Shakespeare 
would  have  put  it,  —  '*  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  ; 
knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by  spherical  predominance," 
—  we  have  often  wondered  that  aome  charitable  doctrinaire 
with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  has  never  started  his  atheo- 
maniac.  if  the  world  could  be  convinced — and  there  is 
no  lack  of  plausible  argument  to  prove  it — that  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  unbelief  are  frequently  no  more  than  the 
varied  phases  of  mental  disorder,  and  that  absolute  atheism 
itself,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  only  an  irresponsible 
mania,  proceeding  from  sheer  intellectual  defect,  —  if  we 


could  only  have  it  settled  that  our  sceptics,  and  more  es- 
pecially our  cultured  and  scientific  sceptics,  are  what  they 
are  by  "  a  divine  thrusting  on,"  they  might  possibly  b^ 
taught  to  hold  their  views  with  a  little  more  numbleness 
of  mind  than  they  haie  hitherto  done,  in  Shelley'i 
case,  atheism  was  a  thing  that  ran  in  the  blood.  Hit 
father  seems  to  liave  had  a  fame  for  eccentricity  in  the 
direction  of  profanity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Chesterfield  and  Rochefoucauldean  school ;  while 
Shelley  himself  declares  —  in  an  unpublished  letter  quoted 
by  Mr.  Rosetti  —  that  hb  grandfather,  old  Sir  Bysshe, 
^  was  a  complete  atheist,  and  founded  all  his  hopes  on 
annihilation." 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause  —  the  want  of  any  deep- 
rooted  conviction  in  the  author's  mind  —  may  be  attributed, 
we  think,  a  great  deal  of  that  watery  and  Werthery  insta- 
bility that  characterizes  too  many  of  Goethe's  heroes, 
although  in  his  case  in  a  more  modified  degree.  Goethe'a 
unbelief  did  not  kick  at  heaven  as  Shelley's  did  in  the  Pro- 
metheus. His  scepticism  was  of  a  milder  and  more  passive 
type,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  accurately  described  as 
a  kind  of  moral  Juste  milieuy  with  a  singular  inaccessibility 
to  attraction  on  one  side  or  the  other.  His  moral  sense 
was  insulated,  so  to  speak  —  encased  by  a  coating  of 
intellect  which  was  an  aosolute  non-conductor.  There  ia  . 
no  better  representative  than  he  of  the  spirit  described  by 
Tennyson  as 

"  Holding  no  form  of  creed. 
But  contemplating  all." 

With  less  of  this  power  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  moral 
neutrality,  Goethe's  own  character,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
of  those  he  created,  would  have  been  much  more  humanly 
and  poetically  complete.  His  shortcoming  in  the  direction 
of  personal  taith  cannot  be  kept  down,  and  is  continually 
cropping  out  in  his  heroes.  In  many  of  the  leading  men  he 
has  drawn  there  is  hardly  any  strong  moral  aspiration,  and 
in  some  no  discoverable  preference  or  predilection  what- 
ever. The  onU  exception  to  this  we  can  think  of  is  in  the 
character  of  **  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,"  and  that  was  a  pro- 
duction almost  of  the  author's  boyhood,  or  at  least  at  an  age 
before  men  have  begun  to  question  or  doubt.  There  was 
evidentlyi  a  lurkine  suspicion  m  Groethe's  maturer  mind  that 
anything  like  w^ll-defined  religious  views  in  a  man  argued 
weakness,  and  weakness  was  the  one  vice  Goethe  abhorred^ 
even  to  a  weakness.  But  that  he  was  equally  well  con- 
vinced, on  the  other  hand,  that  no  feminine  character  could 
possibly  be  complete  without  such  views,  may  be  as  safely 
inferred.  His  women  are  singularly  rich  by  the  very  ex- 
cess of  those  qualities  of  faith  and  trust  so  oonspicuonily 
wanting  in  his  men. 

lliis  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral  partiality  in  the 
author  found  its  counterpart  in  the  moral  tenuity  and  aim- 
less vacillation  of  Werther,  Egmont,  Wilhelm  Meister, 
and  Faust.  Beside  the  intense  purpose  of  Shakespeare's 
heroes,  such  men  as  these  are  little  better  than  shadows. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  Shakespeare's  secondary  charac- 
ters —  of  his  villidns  even  —  we  are  never  altogether  oat 
of  an  atmosphere  of  faith.  Among  the  very  worst  there 
is  an  implied  recognition  of  God,  a  power  without  and  be- 
yond them,  in  an  accusing  if  not  approving  conscience. 

Without  any  of  that  modern  moral  attitudinizing  that 
pirouettes  on  a  pivot  of  its  own  self-consciousness  (and 
which  the  world  could  so  well  do  without),  no  man's  work 
carries  upon  it  more  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  marks 
of  an  overruling  conviction  and  a  dominant  purpose.  So 
evident  is  this  quality  in  Shakespeare's  works  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  —  like  every  fresh*  effort  of 
Haydn's  genius  —  they  were-  commenced  with  prayer  and 
carried  out  under  the  power  of  old  Herbert's  motto,  —    . 

"Think  the  king  sees  thee  still,  fbr  his  King  does." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  in  more  modern 
times  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poetical  faculty  may  be 
overridden  and  paralyzed  by  the  action  of  doubt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  and  writings  of  Arthur  Hugh  Cloueh. 
The  more  his  life  is  studied,  the  more  it  appears  to  nse 
above  the  common  conventions  lity  of  doubt,  and  to  repre- 
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Mnt  the  Ligjiest  possible  phase  of  conscientious  scepticism 
—  one,  indeed,  or  those  sacrificial  souls  which  the  Creator 
teems  to  throw  from  Him,  at  intervals,  into  the  ocean  of 
religious  opinion,  to  keep  Ute  waters  in  a  healthy  fermenta- 
tion, and  save  them  from  stagnating  by  tradition,  or  freez- 
ing by  convention  into  mere  lifeless  forms.  His  case  pre- 
sents many  unique  and  interesting  points.  Differing  from 
Shelley,  inasmuch  as  the  very  elements  left  out  in  Shel- 
ley's half-human  composition  were  amongst  Clough's  most 
conspicuous  endowments,  the  social  si(fo  of  genius  —  its 
simple  homeliness,  and  the  keenness  of  its  human  sympa- 
thies —  was  in  him  beautifully  complete.  Differing,  again, 
froiu  the  scepticism  of  Goethe  —  for  Cloueh's  moral  predi- 
lections were  strong,  and  anything  like  indifference  was 
with  him  impossible  —  his  scepticism  seemed  rather  to  rise 
out  of  an  almost  morbid  over-keenness  and .  over-sensitive- 
ness to  the  requirements  of  conscience.  With  a  strong 
and  perpetual  craving  for  some  solid  ground  of  belief,  he 
would  yet  have  no  part  of  his  faith  at  second-hand.  Fol- 
lowing Clough's  career  from  his  school-days  at  Rugby 
onwards,  it  is  a  melancholy  and  even  a  humiliating  thing 
to  find  how  much  even  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  force  of 
a  great  man's  mind  is  overruled  by  the  irresponsible  circum- 
stance of  its  earthlv  surroundings.  With  all  its  unquestion- 
able excellences,  there  was  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  Rugby  train- 
ing under  the  Arnold  regime.  In  many  cases  —  and  these 
cases  necessarily  the  most  important  —  it  had  a  tendency  to 
over-stimulate  me  moral  sense.  It  sent  boys  out  into  the 
world  with  a  dangerously  premature  moral  equipment ;  an 
education  that  yielded  a  good  deal  of  dogmatic  brain-force, 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  accuracy  and  the  finer 
moral  discriminations.  An  old  head  upon  young  shoulders 
IB  a  doubtful  blesang  in  any  case ;  but  when  it  takes  the 
special  form  of  an  adult  faith  grained  on  a  spiritual  anatomy 
whose  bones  are  not  yet  set,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mat- 
ter. With  the  great  majority  of  strong  natures,  it  is  sim- 
ply the  best  conceivable  arrangement  for  ultimate  moral 
shipwreck.  Not  the  most  carefully  administered  education, 
accompanied  by  the  utmost  solicitude  of  parents,  can  ever 
take  that  highest  part  of  every  man's  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Maker.  Father  or  mother  or  teacher  may  in 
some  measure  mould  the  outward  frame,  but  God  alone 
can  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  make 
such  an  education  a  living  thing.  Clough  (who  by  the 
inherent  tendency  of  his  nature  would  have  been  a  seeker 
after  God,  had  he  had  no  higher  advantages  than  a  hea- 
then) has  always  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
premature  moral  development.  He  came  from  Rueby  with 
the  Arnold  mint-marks  fresh  and  strong  upon  him,  with 
his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  an  amiable  determination  to 
do  battle,  if  need  be,  for  all  the  theories  of  his  worthy 
tnaster.  But  man  proposes,  God  disposes.  A  moral  in- 
fluence was  lying  in  wait  for  him  that  he  had  never  taken 
into  account,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  turning -point  of 
his  life.  When  he  went  into  residence  at  Oxford  in  1836, 
the  Tractarian  movement  was  at  its  heieht.  Newman  was 
stretching  out,  through  pulpit  and  platform,  through  verse 
and  prose,  those  subtle  prehensile  tentacles  of  his,  Uiat 
touched  so  soflly,  and  yet  have  closed  so  firmly,  upon 
modem  thought.  It  was  an  atmosphere  Clough  had  never 
breathed  before,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  his  tender 
years.  Speaking  of  it  afterwards,  he  says  that  for  a  long 
time  he  was  **  Rke  a  straw  drawn  up  the  draught  of  a 
chimney." 

The  fierce  struggle  he  passed  through  can  never  be  alto- 
gether known,  and  is  only  shadowed  here  and  there  in  his 
poems,  and  a  few  chance  exclamations  in  his  correspond- 
ence; but  of  the  severity  of  it  there  can  be  no  oonbt. 
His  mind  was  not  altogether  unhorsed  —  he  had  too  firm  a 
seat  for  that  —  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  lost  his  stirrups, 
and  never  again  to  have  recovered  them  until  the  harrow- 
ing interregnum  that  dates  between  doubt  and  well-assured 
bdief  had  done  its  work  upon  him,  and  worn  him  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Torture  like  his  turns  the  confi- 
dent cant  of  your  easy-minded  believer  into  something 
that  almost  approaches  blasphemv. 

All  that  he  suffered  in  that  pitiless  purgatory  will  never 


be  revealed  —  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  so 
thickly  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  spiritually  dead,  by 
what  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence  we  know  not ;  but 
that  all  was  borne  without  a  murmur,  and  with  a  rare 
humilitv  and  integrity,  his  life  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
With  all  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  question  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  that  refused  to 
extend  to  him  the  invitation  of  Laban,  ''  Come  in,  ihou 
blessed  of  the  Lord:  why  standest  thou  without  f  " 

But  for  the  fate  that  brought  him  so  directly  under  the 
wheels  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  he  might  have  been 
living  ^et ;  and  few,  who  have  paid  his  works  any  atten- 
tion, will  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  men.  That  this  unfortunate  interruption 
and  harassing  mental  conflict  fatally  interfered  with  his 
sBsthetic  development  as  a  successful  poet,  is  very  abun- 
dantly proved  by  nearly  all  the  poetry  he  has  writteti.  He 
carried  his  doubts  about  him  by  force  of  habit,  and  not 
least  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  the  quality  of  his  own 
productions.     His  doubts  to  him  indeed 

"  Were  traitors, 
And  made  him  lose  the  good  he  might  have  won. 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

He  kept  his  most  important  poem,  the  ''  Amours  de  Yoy- 
age,"  in  MS.  beside  him  for  nine  years,  and  only  pub- 
lished it  at  last  in  a  kind  of  modestly  furtive  way  in  an 
American  periodical — the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  doubt 
seemed  to  find  him  out  and  to  hunt  him  to  cover  whenever 
and  wherever  ho  ventured  out  He  could  not  escape  it. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him,  but,  in  his  own  melan- 
choly words,  "  to  pace  the  sad  confusion  through."  Baffled 
and  tempest-tost  by  confficting  opinions,  he  exclaims,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  — 

"  Oh  may  we  for  assurance'  sake 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  true." 

We  almost  wish  he  could  have  done  so,  even  at  some  little 
intellectual  sacrifice.  But  that  was  iust  the  thing  he  could 
not  do.  He  was  too  keenly  suspicious  of  his  intellectual 
life.  With  him  there  was  no  deeper  form  of  dishonesty 
than  that  which  shrinks  from  its  own  conviction.  There 
never  was  a  character  more  spotlessly  free  from  any- 
thing even  approaching  compromise  in  this  respect.  His 
inteflectual  honesty  was  without  a  ffaw.  Everytning  went 
down  before  his  convictions  —  his  living  at  Oxford  (it 
should  not  be  forgot  that  in  his  position  pecuniary  sacrifice 
meant  poverty),  and  with  it,  in  many  men's  eyes,  his  social 
status  as  well.  And  last,  what  to  him  was  of  far  more 
value  than  these,  the  confidence  of  his  dearest  friends,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list  Arnold  himself.  Happiness,  health, 
all  went ;  and  in  their  place,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
came  '*  spiritual  vertigo  and  megrims  unutterable,"  and 
loneliness  and  misery.  Everything  his  conscience  required 
of  him  was  paid  down  to  the  last  farthing.  All  was  given 
away,  till  only  his  great  unrooted  honesty  remained  to  him. 
Religion  would  indeed  be  a  rhapsody  of  words  if  in  such 
a  case  a  man  could  not  spend  his  life  and  yet  in  the  highest 
sense  possess  it  Whosoever  shaU  lose  his  life  shall  preserve 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  belief,  and  it  never  was  beat  out  into 
the  metal  of  actual  hard  fact  with  a  sublimer  self-denial 
than  in  the  life  of  Clough. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Regiiyaj.d  Brougham,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham, 
recently,  at  the  risk  of  his  town  life,  saved  two  men  from 
drowning. 

A  GRAND  requiem,  composed  by  Verdi,  is  to  be  eiven  on 
the  2Sd  of  May  at  Milan,  on  the  anniversaipr  of  the  death 
of  Manzoni.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Verdi  is  a 
composer  of  sacred  music,  although  the  tone  of  some  of  his 
operatic  productions  gives  full  evidence  of  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  that  direiction. 
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Political  aspiration  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  Eng- 
land. Colonel  Campbellf  who  was  elected  for  Renfrew- 
ahirei  last  autumn,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  but  had  never 
taken  his  seat,  has  just  been  rejected  by  his  iickle  con- 
stituents. The  same  calamity  has  overtaken  Colonel 
Pease  at  Hull,  and  Mr.  Dorrington  at  Stroud. 

The  author  of  a  novel  entitled  "  Tower  Hallowdeane  " 
eets  small  comfort  out  of  the  critic  of  The  Athenceum,  whb, 
m  quoting  a  passage  from  the  book,  printed  '*  nurse  "  for 
*' reverse."  Being  called  to  account  by  the  indignant 
novelist,  the  critic  says,  "This,  in  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary writer,  would  be  a  serious  ^rror,  but  the  passage  is  so 
nonsensical  that  in  it  the  one  word  really  does  quite  as  well 
as  the  other." 

Paris  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  heroine 
worship.  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  the  heroine  h  la  mode  at  the 
present  time.  While  her  history  is  being  represented  at 
the  theatre  with  wonderful  effect,  and  M.  Frdmyet  is  pre- 
paring the  statue  for  the  Place  de  Rivoli,  M.  O'Reilly  pub- 
Ibhes  a  really  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  courageous  maid,  whose  condemnation  justly  lies  more 
heavily  on  the  consciences  of  her  countrymen  than  on  ours. 
M.  O'keilly  has  translated  into  French  "  The  Two  Trials 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  —  that,  namely,  of  her  con  lemnation, 
and  that  of  her  rehabilitation,  and  has  added  to  the  subject 
by  the  publication  of  several  newly  discovered  documents. 
It  appears  that  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  Jeanne 
d'Arc  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  Charles  VII.,  for  in  one 
of  her  examinations  she  valued  her  possessions  at  twelve 
thousand  crowns  (^ecus),  which  sum  her  brothers  inherited. 

SpEAKixa  of  the  recent  elections  in  England,  the  Court 
Journal  says,  "  A  very  good  hit  was  made  a  day  or  two 
after  an  election  by  one  of  the  defeated  candidates.     A 

gentleman  approached  him  with, '  Well,  Mr. ,  how  do 

you  feel?'  'Well,'  said  he,  'I  feel,  I  suppose,  pretty 
much  as  Lazarus  did.'  *  As  Lazarus  did  1 '  said  the  first 
speaker.  *  ilow  is  that  ? '  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  Lazarus  was 
licked  by  dogs,  and  so  was  I.' " 

Prodigious  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Vienna 
bv  the  reappearance  of  Dr.  Liszt  as  a  pianist,  at  a  concert 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Kaizer-Franz-Stiflung."  He 
played  one  of  his  Hungarian  *'  Rhapsodies,"  and  a  fantasia 
oy  Schubert.  Herr  Herbeck  conducted  the  orchestra.  He 
was  received  by  a  deputation  of  the  Conservatoire  pro- 
fessors, and  by  all  the  pupils,  and  was  presented  with  a 
golden  crown.  His  playing  was  as  consummate  as  in  his 
est  days. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Athenaum:  **The  world  is  fast  forgetting  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  we  fear ;  so  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Sons  are  about  to  publish  a  little  work,  *  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  including  Letters  and  Notices  of  her 
Family  and  Friends,'  by  her  Great- Niece,  Anna  Letitia 
(Mrs.)  Le  Breton.  The  volume  will  contain  a  medallion 
portrait  of  Mrs  Barbauld."  Curiously  enough,  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Ellis,  has  just  published  in  two 
volumes  an  admirable  memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  with  a 
selection  from  her  poetical  and  prose  writings. 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Moulton's  "  Bed-Time  Stories/'  the 
London  Spectator  remarks,  **  Books  of  all  kinds  come  in 
increasing  numbers  from  America,  somewhat  to  our  dismay, 
delightful  as  they  often  are,  seeing  that  we  have  already 
quite  eno  jgh  to  do  with  the  *  Current  Literature '  of  one 
hemisphere.  Here  is  a  volume  of  charming  little  stories 
quite  worthy  to  rank  with  all  but  the  verv  best  of  those 
which  we  were  noticing  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago. 
Some  of  them  are  gracefully  humorous,  most  of  them  pa- 
thetic, one  of  them, '  The  Cfhild's  Tragedy,'  too  dreadful. 
Mrs.  Moulton  has  had  it  *  borne  in  upon  her,'  we  suppose, 
that  she  must  teach  children  not  to  plav  with  fire,  and  so 
tells  the  miserable  story  of  how  little  Mabel  was  burnt  to 
death.  Unfortunately  our  hearts  are  wrung,  but  the  chil- 
dren go  on  playing  all  the  same." 

One  of  the  industrious  triflers  who  supply  the  Figaro 


with  stories  of  the  greenroom  and  theatrical  gossip 
generally  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compile  some  statistics 
which  are  not  without  their  interest  They  show  that 
dramatic  authors  in  France  are  not  altogether  exempt 
from  that  straining  after  the  sensational  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing vice  of  modern  literature.  Fresh  from  a  visit  to 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  which  M.  d'Ennery  has  supplied 
with  a  drama  of  the  most  approved  fashion,  he  points  oot 
that  in  the  numerous  pieces  written  by  that  gentleman 
there  are  included  18  widows,  16  sons,  and  2  daughters  of 
men  who  have  been  guillotined,  196  orphans,  60  blind  per- 
sons, 10  persons  shamming  blindness,  9S  abductions,  22 
fratricides,  8  parricides,  145  foundlings,  162  children  lost, 
116  children  stolen,  and  124  changelings  ;  212  forged  wills, 
216  robberies  of  note  cases,  198  duels  with  swords,  168 
with  pistols,  8  with  knives,  and  10  with  hatchets ;  13  cases 
of  arson,  and  123  of  arson  accompanied  by  murder  ;  136 
poisonings,  46  drownings,  26  convicts  rightly  and  62 
wrongly  sentenced,  80  convicts  set  at  li&rty,  and  35 
escaped  from  prison ;  77  cases  of  asphyxiation,  115  esctpes 
from  violent  death,  206  cases  of  lunacy,  and  259  of 
adultery.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  formidable  list  of  crimes, 
but  the  critic  in  question  should  read  some  of  oar  popalar 
novels,  and  he  would  arrive  at  results  even  more  startling. 

The  frankness  with  which  Mr.  Forster  set  forth  the 
early  life  of  Charles  Dickens,  led  most  readers  to  supfMse 
that  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  biog- 
raphy, would  give  somethinjjr  like  a  clear  statement  of  those 
domestic  difficulties  which  Dickens  himself  set  the  example 
of  discussing  in  print.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Forster  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  say  very  little  about  the  subject.  Indeed, 
there  appears  to  have  been  but  very  little  to  say. 

"  Poor  Catherine  and  I  "  writes  Dickens  to  his  bi(^pher» 
"  are  not  mnde  for  each  other,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  if 
not  only  that  she  makes  me  uneasy  and  unhappy,  bat  that  I 
make  her  so  too  —  and  much  more  so.  She  is  exactly  what  yoo 
know,  in  the  way  of  being  amiable  and  complying ;  but  wcare 
strangely  ill-sorted  for  the  bond  there  is  between  as.  God 
knows  she  wonld  have  been  a  thousand  times  happier  if  she  bsd 
married  another  kind  of  man,  and  that  her  aroidance  of  tUs  d» 
tiny  would  hare  been  at  least  equally  goo<l  for  us  both.  I  am 
often  cut  to  the  heart  by  thinking  what  a  pity  it  is,  for  ber  owa 
sake,  that  I  ever  fell  in  her  way ;  and  if  I  were  sick  or  disabled 
to-morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be,  and  how  denly 
grieved  myself,  to  think  how  we  had  lost  each  other.  Bst 
exactly  the  same  incompatibility  would  arise,  the  moment  I  wis 
well  i^;ain  ;  and  nothing  on  earth  could  make  her  anderstspd 
me,  or  suit  us  to  each  other.  Her  temperament  will  notgowiih 
mine.  It  mattered  not  so  much  when  we  had  only  onnelves  to 
consider,  but  reasons  have  been  growing  since  which  make  it  sU 
hut  hopeless  that  we  shonld  even  try  to  struggle  on.  What  is 
now  befalling  me  I  have  seen  steadily  cominj;,  ever  sioee  the 
days  you  remember  when  Mary  was  bom  ;  and  I  know  too  w«l 
that  you  cannot,  and  no  one  can,  help  me.  .  .  .  Yean  have  not 
made  it  easier  to  bear  for  either  of  as ;  and,  for  her  sake  as  wdl 
as  nr.ine,  the  wish  will  force  itself  upon  me  that  someihine  migit 
be  done.  I  know  too  well  it  is  im|)ossible.  There  is  the  fitd, 
and  that  is  all  one  can  say.  Nor  are  you  to  suppose  that  I  d»- 
guise  from  myself  what  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  1 
claim  no  immunity  from  blame.  There  is  plenty  of  faalt  ooi^ 
side,  I  dare  sav,  in  the  way  of  a  thousand  uncertainties,  eafam 
and  difflcultii  of  disposition ;  but  only  one  tiling  will  alter  sH 
that,  and  that  is,  the  end  which  alters  everything.' 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  leptratedby 
consent.  The  outside  world  would  have  had  no  right  to 
know  anything  more  but  for  the  cruel  indiscretion  «f 
Dickens  himself.  The  separation  was  made  known  to  ths 
world  in  HouttehoUl  Words.  It  did  Dickens  infinlt*  Injiiy 
with  the  public.  It  made  him  appear  vain  and  arrogi^; 
and  we  now  learn  thai  there  was  no  real  g">nndftrtti 
proceeding.  After  three  and  twenty  years  of  marned  » 
he  was  weary  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  middle  y> 
That  seems  to  be  the  whole  story,  and  not  an  intererttoi; 
one. 


The  Gettysbdbo  Katalysine  Watbb  perferij* 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindrM  dissiito- 
Read  the  advertisement  in  anothor  ooliunii. 
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HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

The  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Repablic  will  un- 
questionably stimulate  historical  study,  and  bring  into 
prominence  the  events  which  attended  the  birth  of  the 
nation.  We  may  expect  to  see  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines constant  reference  to  what  took  place  exactly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  local  celebrations  will  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  young,  especially,  facts  which  had  local 
incidence,  but  national  significance.  No  doubt  consider- 
able emphasis  will  be  given,  in  all  historical  contrasts,  to 
the  larger  dimensions  which  mark  the  present  picture,  and 
the  day  of  small  things  will  be  mentioned  mainly  to 
heighten  the  efiect  of  the  present  growth  and  activity. 

It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country  if  the  curiofsity 
excited  by  anniversaries  and  reminiscences  deepen  into 
honest  investigation  and  substantial  acquaintance  with 
the  historic  facts  of  national  life.  Nothing,  we  think, 
will  humiliate  the  nation  so  much  as  to  turn  over  the 
centennial  celebration  into  the  hands  of  the  shop-keepers 
and  the  burlesque  minstrels.  It  is  easy  enough  to  excite 
a  laugh  by  bringing  the  accidents  of  our  ancestral  life  into 
grotesque  closeness  to  the  accidents  of  our  every-day  life 
now.  To  wrench  a  Puritau,  or  a  Knickerbocker,  or  a 
Cavalier,  from  his  true  belongings,  and  send  him  about 
town  in  a  horse  car  and  laugh  at  his  bewilderment,  is  in- 
telligible fun  to  anybody,  but  it  would  be  only  the  clothes 
of  those  worthies  that  we  should  find  lefl  in  our  grasp; 
and  if,  turning  from  thb,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
fuperiority  of  our  modem  convenient  way  of  living  to  the 
bungling  modes  of  our  forefathers,  laying  our  houses  and 
arts  along-side  of  theirs,  we  shall  only  be  condemning 
ourselves  as  ignorant  of  what  made  their  life  worthy  of 
being  celebrated  a  hundred  years  afler  it  was  accom- 
plished. In  a  word,  the  centennial  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
nation  if  it  be  made  the  occasion  of  honoring  our  fathers ; 
a  pitiable  disgrace,  if  it  be  made  the  occasion  of  self- 
glorification. 

To  render  it  of  real  significance,  nothing  is  needed  so 
much  as  that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  permanent  elements  of  the  life  to  which 
ours  succeeds ;  to  get  at  this  is  the  function  of  historical 
■tudiei,  setting  it  forth  when  reached,  through  such  palpa- 
ble and  intelligible  externals  as  it  may.  The  mimic  Con- 
tinental may  give  our  eyes  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  some- 
what the  men  who  tramped  shoeless  and  footsore  through 
the  Revolution,  but  the  letters  which  these  men  wrote,  the 
homes  they  relinquished,  the  deeds  they  accomplished,  — 
these  are  what  we  need,  to  make  them  something  more 
than  stage  actors  to  us.  What  had  they  of  purpose  and 
foresight  ?  how  much  did  they  know  of  what  they  were 
doing  ?  how  far  did  they  set  in  the  background  their  own 
personal  ends,  and  seek  simply  that  common  good  which 
they  got  through  so  much  suffering?  These  and  like 
questions  we  put  to  history,  and  according  to  the  fulness 
and  faithfulness  ot  the  answers,  shall  we  get  at  the  lives 
as  a  force  and  influence  in  our  own  times. 


There  is  a  mistake  often  made  in  the  writing  and  read- 
ing, the  teaching  and  studying,  of  American  history,  which 
has  gone  far  to  justify  the  common  complaint  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  American  history.  The  example  of  other 
historians,  and  the  confusing  of  history  with  annals,  has 
induced  us  to  give  undue  prominence  to  very  trivial  con- 
cerns. For  example,  why  should  the  young  student  be  so 
pestered  with  King  Philip's  War  ?  That  it  meant  a  good 
deal  to  the  hardy  settlers  who  fought  in  it,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  historical  perspective  has  long  ago  made  it  a 
mere  speck.  There  is  i^  tendency  to  exaggerate  every 
little  variation  of  national  life  because  it  occurred  within 
our  own  borders,  and  because  the  men  engaged  in  it,  shut 
out  from  any  larger  interests,  made  much  of  it.  So,  too, 
our  national  literature  has  a  queer  set  of  harmless  books 
that  are  solemnly  recounted  as  part  of  it,  just  because 
there  was,  at  the  time  they  appeared,  no  American  liter- 
ature at  all,  and  the  books  that  appeared  had  to  do  ser- 
vice as  specimens  of  literature. 

In  truth,  American  history  has  this  splendid  advantage 
and  disadvantage  at  once,  that  it  has  no  mythical  an- 
tiquity. It  is  fresh,  and  in  clear  sunlight,  —  antiquarian! 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  deciphering  Dighton  Rock  and 
hunting  for  Thorwald's  bones.  It  is  bald,  with  but  slight 
retreating  shadows  into  which  the  imagination  may  send 
its  wistful,  shivering  glances.  Yet  in  its  antiquity,  what 
more  charming  picture  than  that  romantic  series  of  dis- 
coveries —  the  glamour  that  the  navigators  felt,  they  have 
communicated  to  us ;  and  in  the  next  period,  what  more 
human  and  interesting  si»ht  than  the  alighting  here  and 
there  of  the  colonists  that  fluttered  across  the  unplanted 
deep?  In  fact,  if  our  interest  is  in  manly  prowess  and 
stalwart  enterprise,  in  stern  purpose  and  self-reliant  en- 
ergy, in  the  human  stuff  that  wears  well,  in  the  struggles 
of  conscience  with  self-interest,  in  a  word,  in  the  dramatis 
persona  as  they  appear,  not  to  the  careless  eye  that  wishes 
to  see  stage  effects,  but  to  the  thoughtful  mind  that  per- 
ceives them  peopling  the  spiritual  universe,  then  the 
history  of  our  country  is  alive  with  interest  and  meaning. 
It  is  history  of  this  sort  that  should  be  written  and  learned 
now  ;  give  it  all  the  grace  of  narrative,  all  the  piquancy 
of  contrasted  forms,  but  above  all,  let  it  manifest  that 
deep,  abiding  force  of  human  life,  which  makes  that  we 
are  even  now  suffered  to  look* as  one  nation  back  to  our 
birthday. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  announce  for  immediate  issue  the  third  vol- 
iime  of  Bigelow^s  *'  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Reports," 
bringing  the  cases  down  to  the  present  year.  The  previ- 
ous volumes  cover  all  the  reported  cases  from  the  first  one 
tried. 

—  His  most  bitter  political  opponents  have  borne  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  literary  merits  of  Lord  Macanlay. 
The  reviews  in  the  Quarterly  style  him  the  most  brilliant 
writer  of  the  age,  and  Blackwood  rejoices  that  everybody 
reads  and  everybody  admires  his  **  History  of  England." 
So  great  was  its  popularity  on  its  first  appearance  that 
there  was  "  no  last  novel  so  hard  to  be  got  at  the  circulating 
libraries."  Time  has  only  add^d  to  his  fame,  and  the  book 
that  is  never  mbsing  from  the  smallest  well-selected  library 
is  an  edition  of  hit  complete  works.  We  anticipate  for 
his  '*  Journal  and.  Correspondence,"  now  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  popularity  as  great  as  that  of  his  Essays  or  his 
History.  As  a  letter-writer  he  united  the  learning  and 
minute  finish  of  Gray  with  the  gossiping  vivacity  and 
epigraomiatic  terseness  of  Horace  Walpole.     We  shall 
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be  much  disappointed  if  the  expected  Tolumes  are  not  as 
valuable  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  own  times,  as 
his  published  works  are  to  the  history  of  other  periods. 
To  the  present  Riverside  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  com- 
plete works,  the  "  Journal  and  Correspondence "  will  be 
an  indispensable  supplement,  and  will  be  at  once  repub- 
Ibhed  in  a  similar  style. 

—  The  two  posthumous  volumes  of  F.  D.  Maurice's 
writings  which  have  appeared,  **  The  Friendship  of  Books  " 
and  "  Sermons  preached  in  Country  Churches,"  will  do 
something  toward  introducing  leaders  familiarly  to  a  series 
of  books  which  are  almost  as  perishable  as  newspapers, 
and  quite  as  powerful  in  their  immediate  effect.  The 
newspaper  writer  dealing  with  a  comprehensive  subject, 
is  forced  to  seize  upon  some  point  which  is  pushed  for- 
ward by  circumstances  that  render  it  for  the  time  b^ng, 
at  any  rate,  the  prominent  aspect :  he  must  grasp  the 
handle  presented  to  him,  if  he  would  lift  at  all  or  strike  at 
all.  There  may  be  a  hundred  other  ways  of  getting  at 
the  principle  involved,  but  he  will  not  get  readers  to  go 
with  him  by  any  other  way.  Thus  it  is  with  Maurice ; 
he  was  always  craving  an  adequate  expression  upon  the 
mightiest  subjects,  yet  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
his  views  and  expressions  were  idle  words  unless  they 
went  straight  to  the  mind  of  this  or  that  workman  or 
student  who  had  an  immediate,  active  interest  in  the 
subject,  —  was  about  to  regulate  his  action,  indeed,  by  the 
decision  he  might  make.  Hence  it  is  that  his  books  are 
in  the  main  expanded  tracts,  struck  off  to  answer  the  pui> 
pose  of  the  hour,  and  rarely  rising  to  the  conscious  dignity 
of  literature.  Yet  permeating  all  bis  writing,  lies  that 
spirit  of  honest  investigation,  of  profound  reverence  for 
truth,  of  freedom  from  lower  and  baser  interests,  of  aspi- 
ration and  spiritual  courage,  which  renders  his  books  of 
inestimable  value  in  conserving  the  spiritual  forces  in  in- 
tellectual men.  We  need  a  like  spirit  in  our  literature 
and  politics,  which  shall  be  a  contagion  of  morality,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  a  profound  revolution  would  be 
worked  in  many  minds  could  they  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  English  apostle. 

—  Dr.  McCosh,  in  the  International  Review  for  March, 
recurs  to  the  subject  of  Upper  Schools,  —  upon  which  he 
has  often  spoken,  and  cannot  speak  too  often,  —  in  an  arti- 
cle well  worth  reading  by  those  who  desire  to  see  clearly 
the  broken  step  in  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassnm.  He  makes 
the  suggestion,  which  we  commend  to  Mr.  Hoar  and 
•other  congressmen,  ihat  if  any  disposition  of  public  lands 
is  to  be  made,  the  urgent 'needs  of  the  high  schools 
should  be  regarded  in  those  States  where  primary  educa- 
tion is  well  cared  for. 

—  If  persons  specially  interested  in  Intercollegiate  In- 
tellectual Contests  could  divest  their  minds  of  all  associa- 
tion with  boat-races,  it  would  be  a  step  toward  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  new  Olympic  games  which  our  Amer- 
ican Greeks  propose  to  inaugurate  on  the  plains  of 
Princeton,  or  among  the  Berkshire  hills.  The  argument 
in  their  minds  seems  to  be :  College  races  have  an  accepted 
position  as  testing  and  stimulating  the  brawn  of  the  col- 

.  leges ;  brawn  is  of  less  value  than  brain ;  hence  let  us 
have  brain  contests  which  shall  stimulate  the  intellect- 
ual activity  of  colleges,  and  establish  some  sort  of  scho- 
lastio  championship.      Now  this  is  really   an  attempt  to 

•  carry  into  the  higher  region  of  literature  and  scholar- 
ship the  motives  and  irfluenees  which  grow  more  power- 

.  ful  the  lower  one  goes  in  the  scale  of  human  endeavor. 
Would   a   prize-fighter   spend    his    days   and    nights  in 


training  his  body  simply  for  the  gratification  of  havijQg 
a  noble  body  to  put  to  the  noblest  uses  ?  Would  two 
prize-fighters  retire  to  some  lonely  isle  in  secret,  and 
pummel  each  other  to  see  which  had  the  stronger  mus- 
cle, or  the  more  enduring  body  ?  Competition  and  cham- 
pionship appeal  most  strongly  to  the  lowest  passions :  they 
become  refined  in  form  as  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
higher  organizations,  but  they  disappear  altogether  in  the 
highest.  Now,  to  set  before  young  men  the  prize  o^ 
out-talking  or  out-writing  the  young  men  of  some  rival 
college,  would  be  to  set  before  them  a  lower  end  in  the 
regions  of  the  higher  life.  True  scholarship,  noble' 
thought,  fill  their  votaries  with  no  ardent  desire  to  beat 
somebody  else.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  men  do  not  see 
that  brawn  is  at  its  best  on  Commencement  Day,  and 
brain  has  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  reached  the  point  where  it 
is  bumble  enough  to  begin  to  be  great. 

—  The  Amencan  Law  Times  and  Reports  for  February 
contains  a  case  which  carries  a  decision  important  to  all 
who  use  the  English  language.  The  case  is  Conarvango 
Petroleum  Refining  Company  v,  Cunningham,  and  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  "  one  thousand  barrels  good 
green  merchantable  crude  petroleum,  forty  gallons  to  the 
barrel  ....  at  any  time  fi'om  this  date  to  December  51, 
1870,*'  and  the  point  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  ex- 
pression ^*  to  December  SI,"  included  the  Slst  day.  **  The 
preposition  to,"  says  the  learned  court,  "  is  properly  ftppli- 
cable  to  place  or  position^  while  till  or  until  properly  applies 
to  time."  That  is  right,  purify  the  language  and  there 
will  be  fewer  quarrels.  "  Yet  to**  adds  the  court,  ^*  is  in 
common  parlance,  and  sometimes  in  legal  phraseology, 
applied  to  time.  It  has  also  various  significations,  indicat- 
ing toward,  to,  and  into."  That  was  well  put ;  we  get  a 
little  extra  judicial  philology.  "  We  therefore,*'  after  further 
illustration  intended  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  "  interpret  the  language  as  we  think  the  par- 
ties intended,  to  wit,  that  the  buyer  could  call  for  the  oil  in 
the  year  1870  and  before  the  first  of  January,  1871 ;  the 
word  to  having  no  precise  and  definite  signification  to  re- 
quire exclusion  of  the  last  day,  by  reason  of  its  plain 
grammatical  meaning."  But  we  are  left  in  some  uncer- 
tainty what  would  have  been  the  decision  had  another 
date  than  the  conspicuous  one  of  December  SI,  been  in 
question.  What  if  it  had  been  January  1  ?  Then  proba- 
bly it  would  have  been  exclusive.  But  what  if  it  had 
been  December  27  ?  One  usage,  by  the  way,  does  not  yet 
seem  entirely  fixed :  that  the  sign  —  between  two  dates,  as 
December  7-21,  means  "  inclusive."     It  certainly  does. 

—  The  insatiable  appetite  which  the  American  people 
has  for  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  is  remarkable. 
Why  would  not  a  gigantic  spelling  match  be  a  good  feat- 
are  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  ?  But 
how  could  we  spell  against  the  English  without  at  least 
agreeing  upon  our  letters  ?  Chambers*s  (Edinbuifrh)  Journal 
sends  up  a  wail  over  our  corruption  of  the  language :  **  all 
children  in  America,*'  it  says,  "  are  taught  to  call  the  last 
letter  of  the  alphabet  Zee,  in  place  of  Zed  :  surely  a  most 
wanton  and  resultless  innovation  ;  "  yes,  and  so  indicative 
too  of  our  lapse  into  effeminacy.  How  manly  and  rugged 
is  Zed ;  how  weak  and  unstable  is  iSee.  Zed  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  alphabet  bracing  himself  against  the  onward 
rush  of  the  letters,  so  conservative,  so  like  an  English  oak. 
But  Zee  —  what  is  to  prevent  the  entire  alphabet  from 
gliding  into  anarchy  and  confusion  over  the  smooth,  slippeiy 
terminus  of  Zee  ? 
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appeared  from  sight.  She  passed  down  a  side  street 
and  entered  a  small  white  house  standing  in  a  garden. 
She  passed  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  more 
was  bolting,  inside,  the  door  of  her  own  up-stair  little 
room.  Throwing  back  her  veil,  she  rushed  to  a  chair 
beside  the  bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  a  pillow,  half 
smothered  the  sobs  which  broke  forth  with  a  passion 
that  would  not  be  restrained.  They  sank  at  last  into 
a  deep  wail,  low  and  piercing,  and  sad  enough  to  have 
been  the  cry  of  one  of  Dante's  lost  souls.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  she  suddenly  arose,  and  going  to  a  little 
wooden  box  standing  on  the  bureau,  she  unlocked  it, 
and  took  from  it  a  picture.  It  was  an  old  daguerreo- 
type in  a  worn  and  faded  case,  the  picture  of  a  very 
young  man.  Laying  it  on  the  pillow  before  her  she 
pressed  it  beneath  her  face,  then  suddenly  snatched  it 
up  and  kissed  it  pasbionately.  Then  holding  it  before 
her  tearless  eyep,  she  wailed,  *<  Gone !  gone  !  forever 
gone!" 

"Can  it  be,  Cyril,  that  you  have  left  me?  How 
can  I  live  without  you  ?  Forever,  ever  without  you  ? 
I  cannot     I  will  not.     Oh,  Cyril,  Cyril !  " 

The  name  died  in  the  long,  low  wail,  and  she  again 
smothered  her  own  cry  in  the  muffling  pillow.  The 
scene  is  piteous.  The  room,  spotlessly  clean,  is  bare 
of  comforts.  It  is  evidently  a  working,  as  well  as 
sleeping  room.  A  large  basket  stands  by  the  chair 
beside  the  window,  filled  with  unfinished  garments. 
Others  completed  and  neatly  folded  lie  upon  the  table. 
A  small  bureau  and  looking-glass,  a  cottage  bedstead,. 
a  few  wooden  chairs,  and  a  washstand,  complete 
the  furniture.  There  are  no  pictures  on  the  wall,  no 
carpet  on  the  floor,  save  here  and  there  a  faded  strip. 
The  wail  sinks  lower  and  lower  as  if  from  physical 
exhaustion.  The  woman  slowly  lifts  her  face  at  last, 
and  draws  a  thin  hand  down  over  it,  as  if  trying  to 
smooth  somewhat  of  anguish  out  of  the  features.  She 
has  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  face  of  a  woman 
who  has  lived  not  less  than  thirty  years.  This  moment 
it  looks  as  if  she  had  lived  many  more ;.  for  it  is  one 
of  the  faces  which  passion  makes  old  before  its  time 
Even  our  pity  for  it  cannot  make  it  a  pleasant  face. 
As  its  contortions  merge  into  a  look  of  stony  coldness, 
its  habitual  expression  begins  to  steal  out  into  the 
features.  No  one  feature  is  particularly  ugly,  but  the 
combination  formed  by  all  is  not  agreeable.  The  lips 
are  thin  and  severe,  the  eyes  are  brilliant  but  fitful, 
and  can  be  furtive.  At  will  they  are  capable  of  a 
steady,  scrutinizing  gaze,  that  never  fails  to  make  un- 
comfortable the  person  upon  whom  it  is  fixed.  The 
moment  the  gaze  is  detected,  the  eyes  are  lifted,  and 
glance  ofif  with  an  expression  equally  doubtful  and 
aggravating.  Yet  Ethelinda  Kane's  face  is  one  that 
might  have  been  almost  beautiful,  had  a  fortunate  life 
and  a  glad  heart  ever  shone  through  it.  Poverty, 
disappointment,  chagrin,  love,  hate,  and  malice  have 
lined  it  and  made  it  what  it  is.  In  spite  of  gray, 
gleaming  eyes  is  it  ugly  ?  Not  quite.  'Tis  a  face  of 
which  nine  persons  in  ten  would  say,  "  I  am  afraid  of 
it."     The  tenth  would  be  its  counterpart. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  smoothly-gliding  palace  car  move 
on  the  youthful  pair  who  have  caused  so  much  com- 
ment and  anguish. 

•*  A  boy  and  girl,"  one  would  say  at  first  glance ;  yet 
another  would  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  chil- 
dren. His  yellow  hair  and  fair  skin  make  the  man 
look  younger,  but  he  is  twenty-five.  The  girl's  face,  so 
much  darker,  looks  twenty,  yet  she  is  but  eighteen. 


The  absolute  contrast  of  their  faces,  without  a  trace  of 
family  resemblance,  proves  them  to  be  not  brother  and 
sister.  Yet  nothing  in  dress  or  manner,  not  even  that 
nameless  self-consciousness  which  marks  most  newly- 
wedded  pairs  on  their  wedding  journey,  proclaims  them 
to  be  bride  and  bridegroom.  They  have  known  each 
other  from  childliood,  are  as  accustomed  to  each  other's 
presence  as  brother  and  sister  could  be,  so  that  in  their 
laughing  and  chatting  they  give  no  hint  of  their  new 
relation.  But  as  they  are  very  young,  evidently  very 
confidential,  and  travelling  alone  together,  you  con- 
clude they  must  be  married,  if  they  don't  look  it. 

Your  next  mental  remark  is  that  the  husband  is  so 
much  handsomer  than  the  wife  you  cannot  see  why 
he  fancied  her,  much  less  married  her  ;  you  for  the 
moment  ignoring  every  possible  attraction  beside  that 
of  a  face. 

It  is  true  the  young  man  owes  you  nothing,  when 
you  say  that  he  looks  like  the  Greek  Apollo,  for  he 
bears  a  splendor  of  life  that  that  straight-nosed  young 
gentleman  in  marble  never  had.  Yet  his  undeniably 
is  the  Greek  type  of  beauty,  and  the  Greek  tempera- 
ment, aesthetic,  acute,  subtle,  fickle,  and  dangerous. 
You  would  say  this  if  you  saw  him  and  learned  him 
in  the  by-play  of  life.  At  present  you  say  nothing  of 
the  sort.  You  simply  see  and  acknowledge  his  superb 
beauty.  Above  the  height,  and  bearing  a  broader 
girth  of  chest  and  shoulders  than  belongs  to  average 
men,  he  carries  his  head  like  a  god.  Its  mass  of  yellow 
curls  clings  close  to  it,  and  far  down  the  high  and*broad 
forehead.  His  eyes  are  of  that  electric  blue-gray 
which  transmit  every  shade  of  feeling,  his  skin  of  the 
same  quality,  white  to  pallor  one  moment,  the  next 
suffused  with  ruddy  blood,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  whose 
rising  and  recedin^r  tides  is  vividly  visible  beneath 
its  transparent  surface.  These  mark  at  once  the 
powerful  passions  and  mercurial  temperament  of  the  * 
man.  His  features  are  bold  and  keenly  cut,  especially 
the  nose  and  chin.  The  mouth  is  the  only  feature 
which  fails  to  minister  to  the  perfection  of  the  face. 
Even  this  is  not  faulty  in  outline;  indeed  it  is  fine, 
with  its  even  and  well-set  teeth.  It  is  something  that 
its  expression  lacks,  or  suggests,  you  scarcely  know 
which,  that  makes  it  unsatisfactory.  It  is  surely 
wavering,  and  might  be  taunting,  cruel.  There  lurks 
in  its  expression  something  of  the  quality  so  positively  * 
defined  in  the  lips  of  Linda  Kane. 

In  the  chair  next  to  his  nestles  a  perfect  wren  of  a 
maiden.  Art  and  nature  have  covered  her  with  soft 
browns,  and  in  a  crowd  she  would  be  no  more  noticed 
among  women  than  her  bird  counterpart  in  a  field  of 
stubble.  Her  travelling-suit  is  brown,  her  hair  is  brown, 
her  eyes  are  brown,  her  skin  is  brown,  and  lacks  color- 
ing. Her  face  many  call  plain  ;  a  few  call  it  beautiful. 
The  many  wonder  that  anybody  can  see  any  beauty  in 
it ;  the  few  exclaim  because  people  will  call  it  plain. 
Nevertheless,  in  repose,  plain  it  is.  Its  only  chance  of 
beauty  is  in  its  capacity  for  illumination.  Her  face  is 
a  transparency  which  needs  the  inward  light  to  bring 
out  its  finest  possibility.  Then  th<B  eyes  of  limpid 
hazel  kindle  and  dilate ;  the  full,  d/elicate  lips  quiver 
with  sensibility  ;  the  brown  cheek  ^lows  with  a  fiush 
of  damask.  And  then,  with  her  soul'in  her  face,  Agnes 
Darcy  is  beautiful.  I 

Agnes  is  not  looking  her  best  th![s  moment  Cyril 
King  has  just  mentally  remarked  this  to  himself. 
Cyril  is  in  love,  but  he  could  never/be  so  much  in  love 
with  any  woman  as  not  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
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looks  to  their  finest  shade.  Agnes  cried  in  church, 
not  aloud  of  course,  but  the  tears  did  flow  with  decided 
effusion  while  she  was  saying  good-by  to  her  friends. 
The  heroines  of  novels  always  look  lovely  through 
their  tears ;  Agnes,  an  actual  woman,  does  not  look  like- 
wise. Weeping,  though  ever  so  little,  deepens  the  rings 
under  her  eyes,  and  leaves  a  tinge  of  red  about  her 
nose,  neither  of  which  is  a  beautifier. 

Cyril  notes  this  fact  and  is  sorry  that  Agnes  cried. 
He  loves  Agnes  because  she  is  Agnes,  but  Agnes  at 
her  best  has  more  atti-action  for  him  and  polver  over 
him  than  Agues  with  her  nose  red.  He  wants  her 
always  to  look  as  she  did  that  night  at  the  garden  gate 
in  Ului,  when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  con- 
scious that  he  loved  her  better  than  anything  on  earth, 
and  told  her  so,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so  five  minutes 
before,  although  he  knew  that  she  was  dear  to  him. 
But  as  the  liquid  hazel  eyes  looked  up  to  his  iu  the 
clear  moonlight,  there  was  that  iu  them  —  was  it 
womanhood  ?  was  it  worship  ?  —  which  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  must  snatch  her  to  his  heart  and  hold  her 
there  forever.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw 
before  him  his  wife,  and  told  her  so.  That  was  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  now  they  are  actoally  married. 

All  comes  back  to  him  with  the  surge  of  blood  which 
tinges  his  face  like  a  sea-shell  —  all :  the  atmosphere 
of  the  June  night,  rose-laden  ;  the  look  on  Agnes'  face ; 
the  thrill  and  rush  of  joy  through  his  own  heart. 
He  sees,  feels  all,  and,  turning  to  the  chair  beside 
him,  seeks  the  face  of  Agnes,  expecting  that  it  will 
give  back  in  reciprocal  glanbe  all  that  he  this  moment 
feels. 

But  no.  Agnes  with  head  drooped  is  gazing  out  of 
the  window  with  a  far  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had 
■ever  belonged  to  him,  and  with  the  marks,  those  ugly 
marks,  of  tears  upon  her  face.  They  had  been  chatting 
and  laughing  till  a  moment  before,  and  with  her  face 
all  aglow  with  light  and  love  for  him,  he  had  not 
noticed  these  tear- traces.  He  sees  them  first  on  her 
abstracted  face  in  the  «ame  instant  in  which  he  is  con- 
scious of  her  lack  of  reciprocity  with  his  own  mood, 
and  instantly  his  mercurial  nature  feels  a  keen  re- 
bound. Probably  most  men,  certainly  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  suffer  reaction  from  happiness  in  the 
first  consciousness  of  actual  marriage.  No  matter  how 
ardently  or  persistently  he  sought  his  prize,  when  it 
is  his,  when  he  suddenly  realizes  that  his  sweet  time 
occupation  of  wooer  is  gone,  his  wooing  done,  when 
he  sees  by  his  side  a  perhaps  not  too  happy  woman  in 
the  strangeness  of  her  wedding  clothes  and  her  wed- 
ding journey,  and  realizes  that  she,  and  she  only,  is  to 
be  his  till  '^  death  do  them  part,'*  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  happy  or  not ;  on  the  whole  he 
thinks  he  is  not.  And  she  ?  No  matter  how  she  loves 
him,  she  is  sure  she  is  not.  They  may  emerge  into  a 
state  of  bliss,  they  probably  will ;  but  it  lies  beyond 
the  newness,  the  strangeness,  the  partial  assimilations 
of  their  wedding  journey. 

Agneit,  gazing  out  ot  the  car  window,  is  wondering 
why  she  cried  in  the  church.  Certainly  it  was  for  no 
special  cause.  Mrs.  Stone  said  truly  she  had  been  a 
dirudge  in  her  aunt's  house,  and  though  shu  was  not 
without  affection  for  the  home  which  had  been  hers 
from  early  childhood,  she  believed  that  she  was  going 
to  a  far  happier  one —  to  her  own,  and  Cyril's  !  Cyril ! 
How  could  she  cry  when  she  had  just  been  married  to 
Cyril,  the  dearest  being,  the  beginning  and  end  of  life 


to  her  !  She  worshipped  him,  and  yet  she  cried  !  It 
was  bt'cause  she  was  nervou}*,  because  she  realized 
that  she  was  leaving  everything  else  that  she  held  dear 
for  him. 

Could  she  ever  love  another  spot  like  Ulm — its 
girdling  hills,  its  threadlike  river,  the  maple-trees  on 
Deerfield  Street,  the  graveyard  on  Oakhill  where  her 
father  and  mother  were  buried  ?  Never  !  And  again 
the  tears  started. .  She  brushed  them  away  instantly, 
and  turned  her  head  farther  toward  the  window, 
that  Cy.ril  might  not  see  them,  or  their  signs.  Cyril 
was  sinking  deep  into  the  dumps,  when  she  suddenly 
turned  toward  him  a  face  radiant  with  anticipation  : 
**  Would  he  describe  just  once  more  the  cottage  at 
Westchester  ?  Were  there  really  maples  there  ? 
Was  there  room  for  a  garHen?  Could  she  see  the 
Sound  ?  She  was  afraid  of  the  Sound,  afraid  to  go 
upon  it,  but  would  like  so  much  to  see  it  beyond 
green  meadows  and  maples."  Nothing  save  Agnes  is 
so  dear  to  Cyril's  heart  as  the  nest  that  he  has  made 
for  her.  Happy  ?  He  is  sure  he  is  now,  as  he  begins 
that  descriptive  story  again  for  at  least  the  thousandth 
time.  He  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  is  happy  now, 
though  he  had  severe  doubts  of  it  but  a  moment  since. 
More,  he  stays  happy  till  the  end  of  his  wedding  jour- 
ney. 

Could  a  man  have  such  tears  of  anguish  shed  for 
him  and  know  that  he  had  caused  them,  and  still  be 
happy  ? 

Cyril  King  certainly  could. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  bitter 
sorrow  which  Ethel inda  Kane  was  that  moment  en- 
during for  him.  But  she  had  not  left  him  in  ignorance 
of  her  wounded  and  agonized  passion.  As  he  could 
not  help  it,  now,  he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  his 
thought  entirely  —  and  he  did.  As  for  being  made 
miserable  on  his  marriage  day  by  Lioda  he  resolved 
that  he  would  not  be,  and  told  her  so  plainly  enough  — 
so  plainly,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Kating,  the  washerwoman, 
was  left  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  she  further  pro- 
claimed with  her  own  interpretations. 

Ethelinda  Kane  and  Cyril  King  were  own  cousins, 
and  until  his  departure  from  Ulm  had  grown  up  together 
as  brother  and  sister.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
a  baby,  and  even  then  the  little  orphan  girl  of  five 
held  him  in  her  arms  and  nursed  him. 

Tim  King,  Cyril's  father,  was  a  ne'er-do-well,  as 
geniuses  of  a  certain  order  are  very  likely  to  be.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  a  great,  brawny,  handsome 
creature,  so  quick  and  handy  he  might  have  made  a 
competency  at  his  trade  had  he  so  willed,  but  be  willed 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  a  gifl  for  improvisation, 
a  talent  for  public  speaking,  a  ready  and  even  brilliant 
wit,  which  combined  at  last  to  work  his  ruin.  With 
education  and  proper  direction  his  talents  might  have 
wrought  a  different  result ;  as  it  was,  they  only  made 
him  a  vagabond  ^'  spouter "  and  spendthrift.  He  was 
a  local  politician,  and  no  political  ward  meeting  was 
considered  a  success  unless  Tim  King  vivified  it  with 
his  songs  and  witty  off>hand  speeches.  Convivial  by 
temperament,  he  began  life  as  a  social  drinker.  Sad 
stories  were  told  of  his  young  wife's  sufferings  through 
his  neglect  and  hard  usage  while  indulging  in  '*  sprees.'^ 
Her  early  death  was  followed  by  compunction  and  re- 
morse on  his  part ;  for  his  impulses  were  kind,  and  he 
could  be  neglectful  or  cruel  only  through  weakness 
of  will  and  a  constitutional  love  of  pleasure.  In  his 
contrition  he  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  and 
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became  an  ardent  and  eloquent  temperance  lecturer. 
Tet  he  died  a  drunkard,  witliout  money  to  pay  for  his 
coffin. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  Cyril 
King,  during  hu  otherwise  uncared-for  childhood,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  little  cousin  and  foster-sister  Linda. 
In  all  likelihood  he  would  have  died  of  neglect ;  as  it 
was*  she  stood  between  him  and  every  want  If  Tim 
brou<);ht  home  food  she  cooked  it  for  his  child  ;  if  not, 
ahe  went  out  and  begged  it  of  the  neighbors. 

'^  Cyril  was  hungry,"  she  said,  ^'aud  he  must  have 
something  to  eat."  '*  Please,  if  they  would  give  her 
some  food  for  him  she  would  come  back  and  wash  the 
dishes,  scour  the  knives,  run  on  errands,  do  any  work 
to  pay  for  it,  —  but  Cyril  mtut  have  something  to  eat." 
As  he  grew  older^  everybody  felt  kindly  toward  the 
bright,  handsome,  motherless  boy.  And  no  one  more 
80  than  Agnes  Darcy,  who  became  his  patron  saint 
from  the  fir;»t  day  that  he  entered  a  select  school  and 
the  rich  boys  laughed  at  his  clothes  because  they  had 
been  patched  by  Linda's  little  defl  fingers,  and  at  his 
shoes  because  they  needed  patching. 

*'  For  shame ! "  cried  Agnes,  her  eyes^flaming  up  like 
lamps. 

**  Oh,  shame  on  you,  to  laugh  at  any  one  for  his 
clothes  1     You  didn't  pay  for  your  own." 

And  the  purple  and  fine  linen  clad  sons  of  ITlift 
shrank  away  ignominiously,  because  they  felt  that  they 
had  been  shamed  by  a  girl,'  and  knew  that  they  de- 
served shaming. 

As  for  Cyril,  he  did  not  know  whether  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl,  or  an  angel.^  To  him  she  seemed  something 
finer  than  either  ;  for  the  angels  in  his  Sunday-school 
books  did  not  please  him.  She  was  as  good  to  him  as 
Linda,  and  so  much  rarer  and  prettier.  At  least  Cyril 
thought  so. 

Tim  King  was  a  most  fitful  and  uncertain  father ; 
sometimes  loading  his  child  with  more  than  he  needed, 
again,  leaving  him  to  sufi'er.  The  only  thing  concern- 
ing him  in  which  he  remained  steadfast  was  his  pur- 
pose to  allow  him  ^*  to  take  an  education,"  for  Tim  had 
no  means  of  giving  him  one.  Nevertheless  he  strongly 
desired  that  his  son  should  enjoy  and  make  the  most 
of  the  scholastic  advantages  which  in  an  earlier  day 
hud  been  denied  to  himself.  Ulm  was  famous  for  its 
schools.  And  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  most  famous 
scholar  in  its  free  academy,  was  Cyril  King.  Quick, 
persevering,  and  ambitious,  he  was  a  natural  scholar, 
and  both  in  the  exact  sciences  and  in  the  classics  soon 
outstripped  the  boys  who  once  laughed  at  his  patches, 
and  still  doted  on  their  clothes. 

Ulm  was  never  without  its  one  "^  remarkable  young 
man,"  who  in  a  way  was  considered  the  ward  of  the 
city,  —  the  great  man  of  its  coming  generation.  Of  all 
its  favorites,  no  one  had  ever  been  at  the  same  time 
quite  so  much  of  a  pet  and  a  wonder,  as  Cyril  King. 
His  painful  antecedents,  his  remarkable  beauty  and 
positive  talents,  fixed  upon  him  the  affections  of  many 
and  the  attention  of  all.  At  the  death  of  his. poor 
father,  a  few  of  the  rich  men  of  the  city  came  spon- 
taneously to  his  assistance.  Afterwards  graduated 
from  a  uuivereity  with  high  honors,  he  entered  at  once 
the  law  ofiice  of  the  leading  lawyer  of  Ulm.  Later, 
when  this  lawyer  went  to  the  metropolis  to  join  a 
famous  firm,  Cyril  King  went  with  him,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  studie-<  was  admitted  as  a  junior 
partner.  Thus  at  twenty-five,  though  with  fume  and 
fortune  still  to  make,  not  one  young  man  in  ten  thou. 


sand,  born  to  the  most  fortunate  conditions,  had  his 
path  to  the  future  so  smoothed  and  made  ready  for  his 
feet. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  taste  the  first  intoxicating 
vintage  of  success  —  admiration  and^  flattery.  .  B  it  to 
that  hour  his  heart  had  never  swerved  in  its  allegiance 
to  the  little  g;irl  who  had  been  brave  enough  to  be  his 
friend   when   he   had   no  other  —  save  another  girl, 
poorer  and  more  unfortunate  than  himself.     The  lines 
of  social  caste  were  very  keenly  drawn  in  Ulm.     To 
the  hour  of  his  leaving  it,  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  forget  his  own  unfortunate  beginnings.      Everybody 
broufiht  it  back,  by  look  or  tone  or  word,  except  Ag- 
nes Darcy.     She   never  did.     At   one  or  two  points 
their  lots  seemed  to  meet.     She  was  an  orphan  like 
himself,  and  a  drudge  in  her  aunt*s  house.    In  fact,  she 
did  much  of  the  work  of  a  servant,  yet  nominally  she 
was  "  a  daughter."      Family  credit  saw  to  it  that  her 
street  and  church  and  party  attire  should  be  beyond 
reproach.     She  was   included  in  all  family  fetes  and 
invitations,  and  the  fact  was  never  forgotten  that  she 
was  the  only  child  of  John  Darcy,  Ulm*s  "  remarkable 
young  man  "  of  the  generation  before,  still  deified  as 
at  once  the   most  gifted  and  spiritual   of  all   Ulm*s 
'*  favoiite  sons."     Ulna,  holding  still  in  mouniful  mem- 
ory its  grief  over  his  early  death,  looked  with  tender 
eyes  upon  his  child.      By  birthright  she  belonged  to 
its  '*  first  families,"  a  fact  which  the   soft-voiced   old 
gentlewomen  who  guarded  the  escutcheons  of  the  town 
never  allowed  her  to  forget.     Cyril  King  knew  this. 
He   knew,  also,  that  in    this   the   dazzling   dawn   of 
his   prosperity,   Agnes    alone    met   him    with    not    a 
shade  more  of  deference  than  she  did  when  his  clothes 
were  seedy,  and  he,  the  poor  boy  of  the  free  academy, 
had  his  fortune  all  to  make.     Agnes,  in  the  kindness  of 
her  heart,  went  once  to  see  Ethelinda  Kane,  but  was 
met  with  such  coldness  and  hauteur  that  she  never  vent^ 
ured  to  go  again.     Poor  Linda !  she  hated  Agnes  from 
the  hour  when  Cyril,  just  home  from  the  select  school, 
told   her  how  the  boys  had  laughed,  and  how  Agnes 
shamed  them.     She  hated  the  boys  —  but   she   hated 
Agnes  also  1     How  dared   any  girl  defend  Cyril  but 
herself  I 

This  hatred,  born  almost  in  her  childhood,  grew 
with  her  years,  and  deepened  with  her  nature  into 
womanhood.  Linda,  a  little  more  than  five  years  his 
senior,  until  he  left  Ulm  was  both  mother  and  sis- 
ter to  Cyril.  He  had  never  studied  her  character  or 
her  feelings  in  themselves.  All  he  realized  was  that 
she  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being  in  himself.  For 
him  she  had  endured  ignoVance,  poverty,  want,  slights, 
and  insults,  without  a  murmur.  She  had  begged  food 
for  him  when  a  child,  and  the  scanty  earnings  of  her 
needle  had  pud  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  father,  more, 
for  the  very  grave  in  which  he  rested.  That  Linda 
should  love  him  seemed  as  natural  and  proper  a  thing 
to  Cyril,  as  if  she  had  been  born  his  sister. 

That  she  had  grown  to  love  him  with  a  more  absorb- 
ing and  exclusive  passion  never  dawned  upon  his  con- 
sciousness till  he  discovered  it  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
Ulm,  at  least  two  years  before  his  marriage.  He  was 
walking  with  Agnes  Darcy  under  the  maples  of  Deer- 
field  Street  late  one  September  afternoon,  when  Linda 
inadvertently  came  upon  them  from  a  cross  street  She 
looked  at  them  with  a  stony  stare,  but  vouchsafed  no 
responses  either  to  CyriFs  salutation  or  Agnes'  smile, 
as  she  passed  on.  When  he  ^^>ught  an  explanation, 
she  turned  upon  him  with  a  fury  ot  hate  and  love  which 
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left  further  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  her  heart  im- 
possible. 

Then  began  Cyrirs  weakness  and  sin  so  far  as  Linda 
was  concerned.  *'  I  could  never  encounter  such  a 
scene  again,  never,  with  Linda,"  he  said.  It  was  so 
much  easier  to  soothe  her,  to  deceive  her  even,  than 
to  listen  to  her,  or  to  ^  fight "  her. 

^  Why  do  you  bate  Agnes  Darcy  ?  '*  he  asked 
mildly.  ^  Agues  is  my  friend,  and  no  more.  She  has 
been  kinder  to  me  than  any  one  in  the  world,  but  you, 
Linda.  You  would  not  see  me  ungrateful,  would 
you  ?  As  for  love,  I  love  no  one  on  earth  as  I  love 
you." 

From  that  moment  he  ceased  to  be  only  her  brother 
If  less  than  lover,  he  was  more  than  friend.  During 
his  absence  Linda,  no  less  than  Agnes,  lived  not  only 
on  his  tender  letters  but  on  the  tenderer  memories  of 
nameless  looks,  tones,  and  words  whose  subtlest  mean- 
ing finds  no  interpretation  in  speech.  Cyril  silenced 
his  conscience  by  telling  himself  that  he  did  it  for  Lin- 
da's peace.  His  heart  was  true  to  Agnes  ;  he  loved 
her  only  —  he  was  sure  of  it  now  ;  but  he  owed  more 
to  Linda  than  to  any  being  on  earth,  and  could  not 
make  her  miserable. 

No  less  the  end  long  averted  came  at  last  Irrevo- 
cably committed  to  Agnes,  bound  to  her  by  sacred 
vows,  the  day  for  their  marriage  fixed,  —  to  withhold 
the  truth  longer  from  Linda  was  impossible. 

He  told  her  in  the  little  summer-house  in  the  old 
garden,  outside  of  the  shell  of  a  house  whose  very  walls 
he  was  sure  had  ears.  *^  No  one  could  hear  him  here." 
No  one  did  except  Mrs.  Kaling. 

After  Linda's  first  tempest  had  expended  itself, 
Cyril  said,  — 

'^I  did  it  for  your  good,  Linda,  to  save  you  pain. 
I  feel  so  tenderly  toward  you,  I  never  grieve  you  if  I 
can  help  it  This  is  why  I  have  not  told  you  tooner. 
My  love  for  you  has  not  changed.  I  swear  to  you  I 
love  no  one  on  earth,  as  I  love  you.  But  we  are  first 
cousins.  To  marry  is  impossible,  as  I  think.  Yet  I 
am  ju:*t  beginning  life  ;  I  want  my  own  home.** 

'*  Couldn't  i  have  made  you  a  home  ?  I  always 
did  till  you  found  a  better  one.  I  could  have  made 
you  a  home  without  marriage  !  " 

'*That  might  do  for  you,  Linda,  but  not  for  me. 
Yet  my  home  shall  be  yours  whenever  you  wish  it.  I 
can  never  have  anything  that  I  will  not  gladly  share 
with  you.'* 

"  Even  your  wife !  Even  your  —  wife  I  I  hate 
her.  I  will  kill  her,  and  then  kill  myself.  I  should 
rejoice  to  die,  if  I  could  first  know  that  she  was  dead 

—  dead,  and  that  I  had  killed  her." 

"  Why  not  kill  me  ?  "  and  a  mocking  tone  lurked  in 
his  voice. 

"  Kill  you  ?  I  wish  I  could,  —  I  wish  you  were 
dead,  —  yes,  dead.  I  could  be  happv  shutting  the 
coffin  on  your  face,  sure,  sure,  that  if  dead  to  me, 
you  were  dead  to  her  for  all  time.  In  eternity  you  will 
be  mine.     I  will  have  you." 

Cyril  did  not  smile  at  the  prospect. 

In  the  silence  she  stole  a  furtive  look  at  Ins  face  — 
the  beloved  face.  Jealousy,  hate,  love,  all  struggled 
in  hers  for  mastery  as  she  gazed.     Love  prevailed. 

"  Oh,  Cyril  1 "  she  moaned,  '*  I  will  not  do  anything, 

—  not  anything  dreadful.  I  will  not  hurt  her.  She 
may  live.  Only  you  will  love  me  a  little,  —  a  little, — 
and  let  me  see  you  sometimes  ! " 

(To  b«  eontlDOfed  J 
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CHAPTER  VIII.    (eorUinued.) 

Gabriel  broke  the  silence.  **  What  sort  of  a  place  is 
this  to  live  at,  and  what  tiort  of  a  mis'ess  is  she  to  work 
under  ?  "  Gabriel's  bosom  thrilled  eently  as  he  thus  slipped 
under  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the  innermost  subject  of 
his  heart. 

*<  We  d'  know  little  of  her  —  nothing.  She  only  showed 
herself  a  few  days  aso.  Her  uncle  was  took  hM^  and  the 
doctor  was  called  with  his  world-wide  skill ;  but  he  couldn't 
save  the  man.  As  I  take  it,  she's  going  to  keep  on  the 
farm." 

*' That's  about  the  shape  o't,  'a  b'lieve,"  said  Jan  Cog-  ^ 
ean.    "  Aye,  'tis  a  very  good  family.    I'd  as  soon  be  under 
'em  as  under  one  here  and  there. '  Her  uncle  was  a  very 
fair  sort  of  man.    Did  ye  know  un,  shepherd  —  a  bachelor- 
man?" 
"  Not  at  all.' 

The  inquirer  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  his 
relation,  which,  as  did  every  remark  he  made,  instead  of 
being  casual,  seemed  the  result  of  a  slow  convergence  of 
forces  that  had  commenced  their  operation  in  times  far 
remote. 

*<I  used  to  go  to  his  house  a-court-ine  my  first  wife, 
Charlotte,  who  was  his  dairymaid.  Well,  a  very  good- 
hearted  man  were  Farmer  Everdene,  and  I  being  a  respect- 
able youn^  fellow  was  allowed  to  call  and  see  her  and  drink 
as  much  ale  as  I  liked,  but  not  to  carry  away  any  —  outside 
my  ikin,  I  mane,  of  course." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Jan  Coggan ;  we  know  yer  maning." 
"  And  so  you  see  'twas  beautiful  ale,  and  I  wished  to  value 
his  kindness  as  much  as  I  could,  and  not  to  be  so  ill-man- 
nered as  to  drink  only  a  thimbleful,  which  would  have  been 
insulting  the  man's  generosity  "  — 

**  True,  Master  Ck>ggan,  'twould  so,"  corroborated  Mark 
Clark. 

*'  And  so  I  used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt  afore  goinz,  and  then 
by  the  time  I  got  there  I  was  as  drv  as  a  lime-basket —  so 
thorough  dry  mat  that  ale  would  slip  down  —  ah,  t' would 
slip  down  sweet  1  Happy  times  1  heavenly  times  1  Aye, 
'twere  like  drinking  blessedness  itself.  Fints  and  pints  I 
Such  lovely  drunks  as  I  used  to  have  at  that  house.  You 
can  mind,  Jacob  ?    You  used  to  go  wi'  me  sometimes." 

"I  can  —  I  can,*'  said  Jacob.  "  That  one,  too,  that  we 
had  at  *  Buck's  Head '  on  a  -White  Monday  was  a  pretty 
tipple  —  a  very  pretty  tipple,  indeed." 

"  'Twas.  But  for  a  drunk  of  really  a  noble  class  and  on 
the  highest  principles,  that  brought  you  no  nearer  to  the 
dark  man  than  you  were  afore  you  be^un,  there  was  none 
like  those  in  Farmer  Everdene's  kitchen.  Not  a  single 
damn  allowed ;  no,  not  a  bare  poor  one,  even  at  the  most 
cheerful  moment  when  all  were  blindest,  though  the  good 
old  word  of  sin  thrown  in  here  and  there  would  have  been 
a  great  relief  to  a  merry  soul." 

«  True,"  said  the  maltster.  "'Nature  requires  her  swear- 
ing at  the  regular  times,  or  she's  not  herself;  and  unholy 
exclamations  is  a  necessity  of  life." 

**  But  Charlotte,"  continued  Coggan  —  **  not  a  word  of 
the  sort  would  Charlotte  allow,  nor  the  smallest  item  of 
taking  in  vain.  .  .  .  Aye,  poor  Charlotte,  I  wonder  if  she 


had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  heaven  when  'a  died  I 
But  'a  was  never  much  in  luck's  way,  and  perhaps  'a  we^t 
downwards  after  all,  poor  soul." 

**  And  did  any  of  you  know  Miss  Everdene's  father  or 
mother?"  inquired  the  shepherd,  who  found  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  tne  conversation  in  the  desired  channel. 

**I  knew  them  a  little,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury;  *^  but  they 
were  townsfolk,  and  didn't  live  here.  They've  been  dead 
lor  years.  Father,  what  sort  of  people  were  mis'ess's  father 
and  mother  ?  " 

'*  Well,"  said  the  maltster,  "  he  wasn't  much  to  look  at ; 
but  she  was  a  lovely  woman.  He  was  fond  enough  of  her 
as  his  sweetheart."  | 

*'  Used  to  kiss  her  in  scores  and  long-hundreds,  so  'twi^ 
said  here  and  there,"  observed  Coggan. 
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**  He  wa«  very  proud  of  her,  too,  when  they  were  mar- 
ried, as  Tve  been  told,"  said  the  maltster. 

**  Aye,"  said  Coja^gan.  "  He  admired  his  wife  so  much, 
that  he  used  to  light  the  candle  three  times  eveV'y  night  to 
look  at  her." 

*' Boundless  lov^;  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  it  in  the 
world's  universe  1 "  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  ha- 
bitually spoke  on  a  large  scale  in  his  moral  reflections. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  1 '°  said  Gabriel. 

"  Oh,  'tis  true  enough.  I  knowed  the  man  and  woman 
both  well.  Levi  Everdene  —  that  was  the  man's  name, 
sure  enough.  *  Man,'  saith  I  in  my  hurry,  but  he  were  of 
a  higher  circle  of  life  than  that  —  'a  was  a  gentleman- tailor 
really,  worth  scores  of  pounds.  And  he  became  a  very 
celebrated  bankrupt  two  or  three  times." 

*^  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  quite  a  common  man  1 "  said 
Joseph. 

**  Oh  no,  no  1  That  man  failed  for  heaps  of  money ;  hun- 
dreds in  gold  and  silver." 

The  maltster  being  rather  short  of  breath,  Mr.  Coggan, 
after  absently  scrutinizing  a  coal  which  had  fallen  among 
the  ashes,  took  up  the  narrative,  with  a  private  twirl  of  his 
eye:  — 

**  Well,  now,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  that  man  — 
our  Miss  Everdene's  father  —  was  one  of  the  ficklest  hus- 
bands alive,  after  a  while.  Understand,  'a  didn't  want  to 
be  fickle,  but  he  couldn't  help  it.  The  pore  feller  were 
faithful  and  true  enough  to  her  in  his  wish,  but  his  heart 
would  rove,  do  what  he  would.  Aye,  'a  spoke  to  me  in 
real  tribulation  about  it  once.  '  Coggan,'  he  said,  '  I  could 
never  wish  for  a  handsomer  woman  than  I've  got,  but 
feeling  she's  ticketed  as  my  lawful  wife,  1  can't  help  my 
wicked  heart  wandering,  do  what  I  will.'  But  at  last  I  be- 
lieve he  cured  it  by  making  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring 
and  calling  her  by  her  maiden  name  as  they  sat  together 
after  the  shop  was  shut,  and  so  'a  would  get  to  fancy  she 
was  only  his  sweetheart,  and  not  married  to  him  at  all. 
And  so  as  soon  as  he  could  thoroughly  fancy  he  was  doing 
wrong  and  committing  the  seventh,  'a  got  to  like  her  as  well 
its  ever,  and  they  lived  on  a  perfect  example  of  mutel  love." 

"  Well,  'was  a  most  ungodly  remedy,"  murmured  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  **  but  we  ought  to  feel  deep  cheerfulness,  as  I 
may  say,  that  a  happy  providence  kept  it  from  being  any 
worse.  You  see,  he  might  have  gone  the  bad  road  and 
slven  his  eyes  to  unlawfulness  entirely  —  yes,  gross  unlaw- 
fulness, so  to  say  it." 

"  You  see,"  said  Billy  Smallb^ry,  with  testimonial  em- 
phasis, **the  man's  will  was  to  do  right,  sure  enough,  but 
ois  heart  didn't  chime  in." 

*^  He  got  so  much  better,  that  he  was  quite  religious  in 
his  later  years,  wasn't  he,  Jan?"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 
"  He  got  himself  confirmed  over  again  in  a  more  serious 
way,  and  took  to  saying  '  Amen  '  almost  as  loud  as  a  clerk, 
and  he  liked  to  copy  comforting  verses  from  the  tomb- 
stones. He  used,  too,  to  hold  the  holy  money-plate  at  Let 
Your  Light  so  Shine,  and  stand  godfather  to  poor  little 
come-by-chance  children  that  had  no  father  at  all  in  the 
eye  of  matrimony,  and  he  kept  a  missionary-box  upon  his 
table  to  nab  folks  unawares  when  they  called;  yes,  and  he 
would  box  the  charitv-boys'  ears,  if  they  laughed  in  church, 
till  they  could  hardly  stand  upright,  and  do  other  deeds 
of  piety  common  to  the  saintly  inclined.'^ 

'*  Aye,  at  that  time  he  thought  of  nothin^but  ri^teous- 
ness,"  added  Billy  Smallbury.  **  One  day  Parson  Thirdly 
met  him  and  said,  *  Good  morning.  Mister  Everdene;  'tis 
a  fine  day  1 '  *  Amen,'  said  Evex^ene,  quite  absent-like, 
thinking  onlv  of  religion  when  he  seed  a  parson.  Yes,  he 
was  a  very  Christian  man." 

*^  His  second-cousin,  John,  was  the  most  religious  of  the 
family,  however,"  said  the  old  maltster.  "None  of  the 
others  were  so  pious  as  he.  for  they  never  went  past  us 
church  people  in  their  Christianity,  but  John's  feelings 
growed  as  strong  as  a  chapel  memoer's.  'A  was  a  watch 
and  clock  maker  oy  trade  and  thought  of  nothing  but  god- 
liness, poor  man.  *  I  judge  every  clock  according  to  his 
works,' ne  used  to  say,  when  he  were  in  his  holy  frame  ot 
mind.     Aye,  he  likewise  was  a  very  Christian  man." 


*^  Their  dau^^hter  was  not  at  all  a  pretty  cUiel  at  that 

time,"  said   Henery  Fray.     **  Never  should   have  thought 

she'd  have  growed  up  such  a  handsome  body  as  she  is." 

**  'Tis  to  be  hoped  acr  temper  is  as  good  as  her  idce.*' 

"Well,  yes;  but  the  baily  will  have  most  to  do  with  the 

business  and  ourselves.     Ah  ! "   Henery  shook   his  head, 

fazed  into  the  ash-pit,  and  smiled  volumes  of  ironical 
nowledge. 

"  A  queer  Christian,  as  the  d said  of  the  owl,"  vol- 
unteered Mark  Clark. 

"  He  is,"  said  Henery,  with  a  manner  implyincr  that  irony 
must  necessarily  cease  at  a  certain  point.  '*  Between  we 
two,  man  and  man,  1  believe  that  man  would  as  soon  tell 
a  lie  Sundays  as  working-days,   that  I  do  so.  " 

*'  Good  faith,  you  do  talk,"  said  Gabriel,  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

"True  enough,"  said  the  man  of  bitter  moods,  looking 
round  upon  the  company,  with  the  antithetic  laughter  that 
comes  from  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  untold  miseries  of 
life  than  ordinary  men  are  capable  of.  "  Ah,  there's  people 
of  one  sort,  and  people  of  another,  but  that  man  —  bless 
your  souls !  " 

The  company  suspended  consideration  of  whether  they 
wanted  their  souls  blessed  that  moment,  as  the  shortest 
way  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

"  I  believe  that  if  so  be  mat  Bailv  Penny  ways'  heart  were 
put  inside  a  nutshell,  he'd  rattle,"  continued  Henery. 
"  He'll  strain  for  money  as  a  salmon  will  strain  for  a 
river's  head.     'Tis  a  thief  and  a  robber,  that's  what  'tis." 

Gabriel  thought  fit  to  change  the  subject  "  You  must 
be  a  very  aged  roan,  maltster,  to  have  sons  growed  up  so 
old  and  ancient,"  he  remarked. 

"  Father's  so  old  that  'a  can't  mind  his  age,  can  ye, 
father?"  interposed  Jacob.  "And  he's  growed  terrible 
crooked,  too,  lately,"  Jacob  continued,  surveying  his 
father's  figure,  whicn  was  rather  more  bowed  than  his  own. 
"  Really,  one  may  say  that  father  there  is  three-double."' 

"Crooked  folk  will  last  a  long  while,"  said  the  malt- 
ster, grimly,  and  not  in  the  best  humor. 

"  Shepherd  would  like  to  hear  the  pedigree  of  yer  life, 
father  —  wouldn't  ye,  shepherd  ?  " 

"  Aye,  that  I  should,"  said  Gabriel,  with  the  heartiness 
of  a  mau  who  had  longed  to  hear  it  for  several  months. 
"  What  may  your  age  be,  maltster  ?  " 

The*maltster  cleared  his  throat  in  an  exaggerated  form 
for  emphasis,  and  elongating  his  gaze  to  the  remotest  point 
of  the  ash-pit,  said,  in  the  slow  speech  ju^ifiable  wheu  the 
importance  of  a  subject  is  so  generally  felt  that  any  man- 
nerism must  be  tolerated  in  getting  at  it,  "  Well,  I  don't 
mind  the  year  I  were  born  in,  but  perhaps  I  can  reckon 
up  the  places  I've  lived  at,  and  so  get  it  that  way.  I  bode 
at  Juddle  Farm  across  there  "  (nodding  to  the  north)  "  till 
I  were  eleven.  I  bode  seven  at  Lower  Twifford  "  (nodding 
to  the  east),  "  where  I  took  to  malting.  I  went  therefrom 
to  Norcombe,  and  malted  there  two-and- twenty  years,  and 
two-and-twenty  years  I  was  there  turnip-hoeing  and  har- 
vesting. Ah,  I  knowed  that  old  place  Norcombe  years 
afore  you  were  thought  of,  Master  Oak  "  (Oak  squiled  a 
corroboration  of  the  fact).  "  Then  I  malted  at  Snoodly- 
under-Drool  four  year,  and  four  year  turnip-hoeing;  and 
1  was  fourteen  times  eleven  months  at  Moreford  St.  Jude's  " 
(nodding  north-west-by-north).  "  Old  Twills  wouldn't 
hire  me  for  more  than  eleven  months  at  a  time,  to  keep  me 
from  being  chargeable  to  the  parish  if  so  be  I  was  dis- 
abled. Then  I  was  three  year  at  Mellstock,  and  I've 
been  here  one-and-thirty  year  come  Candlemas.  How 
much  is  that?" 

''Hundred  and  seventeen,"  chuckled  another  old  gen- 
tleman, given  to  mental  arithmetic  and  little  conversation, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  unobserved  in  a  corner. 

"  Well,  then,  that's  my  age,"  said  the  maltster,  emphat- 
ically. 

"  Oh,  no,  father  I "  Jacob  remonstrated.  "  Your  turnip- 
hoeing  were  in  the  summer  and  your  malting  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  years,  and  ye  don't  ought  to  count  both  halves, 
father." 

"  Chok'  it  all  I    I  lived  through  the  summers,  didn't  I  ? 
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Tliat*s  my  question.    I  suppose  youUl  say  next  I  be  no  age 
at  all  to  speak  of?  " 

'*  Sure  we  shan't,"  said  Gabriel,  soothingly. 

'"  Ye  be  a  very  old  aged  person,  maltster,"  attested  Jan 
Coggan,  also  soothingly.  "  We  all  know  that,  and  ye  must 
have  a  wonderful  talented  constitution  to  be  able  to  live  so 
long,  mustn't  he,  neighbors  ?  " 

*^  True,  true;  ye  must,  maltster,  a  wonderful  talented  con- 
stitution," said  the  meeting,  unanimously. 

The  maltster,  being  now  pacified,  was  even  generous 
enough  to  voluntarily  disparage  in  a  sli^^ht  degree  the  vir- 
tue of  having  lived  a  sreat  many  years,  by  mentioning  that 
the  cup  they  were  drinking  out  of  was  three  years  older  than 
he. 

While  the  cup  was  being  examined,  the  end  of  Gabriel 
Oak's  flute  became  visible  over  his  smock-frock  pocket, 
and  Henery  Fray  exclaimed,  "  Surely,  shepherd,  I  seed  you 
blowing   into  a  great  flute  by-now  at  Casterbridge  ?  " 

"  You  did,"  said  Gabriel,  blushing  faintly.  "  I've  been 
in  great  trouble,  neighbors,  and  was  driven  to  it.  I  used 
not  to  be  so  poor  as  I  be  now.'' 

**  Never  mind,  heart !  "  said  Mark  Clark.  "  You  should 
take  it  careless  like,  shepherd,  and  your  time  will  come. 
But  we  could  thank  ye  for  a  tune,  if  ye  bain*t  too  tired  ?  " 

"  Neither  drum  nor  trumpet  have  I  heard  this  Christmas," 
said  Jan  Coggan.     **  Come,  raise  a  tune,  Master  Oak  !  " 

*^  Aye,  that  I  will,"  said  Gabriel  readily,  pulling  out 
his  flute  and  putting  it  together.  "  A  poor  tool,  neighbors ; 
an  every-day  chap  ;  but  such  as  I  can  do  ye  shall  have 
and  welcome." 

Oak  then  struck  up  <*  Jockey  to  the  Fair,"  and  played 
that  sparklin«r  melody  three  times  through,  accenting  the 
notes  in  the  third  round  in  a  most  artistic  and  lively  man- 
ner by  bending  his  body  in  small  jerks  and  tapping  with 
his  foot  to  beat  time. 

'^  He  can  blow  the  flute  very  well  —  that  'a  can,"  said  a 
young  married  man,  who  having  no  individuality  worth 
mentioning  was  known  as  **  Susan  Tail's  husband."  He 
continued  admiringly,  *^Vd  as  lief  as  not  be  able  to  blow 
into  a  flute  as  well  as  that." 

"  He's  a  clever  man,  and  'tis  a  true  comfort  for  us  to  have 
such  a  shepherd."  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  soft; 
and  complacent  cadence.  "  We  ought  to  feel  real  thanks- 
giving that  he's  not  a  player  of  loose  songs  instead  of  these 
merry  tunes ;  for  'twould  have  been  just  as  easy  for  God 
to  have  made  the  shepherd  a  lewd  low  man  —  a  man  of 
iniquity,  so  to  speak  it  —  as  what  he  is.  Yes,  for  our 
wives'  and  daughters'  lakes  we  should  feel  real  thanksgiv- 


ing. 


*'  True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,"  dashed  in  Mark 
Clark  conclusively,  not  feeling  it  to  be  of  any  consequence 
to  his  opinion  that  he  had  only  heard  about  a  word  and 
three  quarters  of  what  Joseph  had  said. 

*^  Yes,"  added  Joseph,  beginning  to  feel  like  a  man  in  the 
Bible  ;  **  for  evil  does  thrive  so  in  these  times  that  ye  may 
be  as  much  deceived  in  the  clanest  shaved  and  whitest 
shirted  man  as  in  the  raggedest  tramp  upon  the  turnpike, 
if  1  may  term  it  so." 

*'  Aye,  I  can  mind  yer  face  now,  shepherd,"  said  Henery 
Fray,  critici>ing  Gabriel  with  misty  eyes  as  he  entered  upon 
bis  second  tune.  "  Yes  —  now  I  see  ye  blowing  into  the 
flute  I  know  ye  to  be  the  same  man  I  see  play  at  Caster- 
bridge,  for  your  mouth  were  scrimped  up  and  yer  eyes 
a-staring  out  like  a  strangled  man's  —  just  as  they  be 
now." 

**  'Tis  a  pity  that  playing  the  flute  should  make  a  man 
look  such  a  scarecrow,"  observed  Mr.  Mark  Clark,  with 
additional  criticism  of  Gabriel's  countenance,  the  latter  per- 
son jerking  out  unconcernedly,  with  the  ghastly  grimace 
required  by  the  instrument,  the  chorus  of  **Dame  Dur- 
den  : "  — 

'Twas  Moll'  and  Bet%  and  Doll'  and  Kate' 
And  Dor'-otliy  Drag'-gle  Tail'. 

'*  I  hope  you  don't  mind  that  youn^  man  Mark  Clark's 
bad  manners  in  naming  your  features  / "  whispered  Joseph 
to  Gabriel  privately. 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Oak. 


'*  For  by  nature  ye  be  a  very  handsome  man,  shepherd," 
continued  Joseph  Poorgrass,  with  winning  suavity. 

^*  Aye,  that  ye  be,  shepherd,"  said  the  company. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Oak,  in  the  modest  tone 
good  manners  demanded,  privately  thinking,  however,  that 
he  would  never  let  Bathsheba  see  him  playing  the  flute ; 
in  this  resolve  showing  a  discretion  equal  to  that  related 
of  its  sagacious  inventress,  the  divine  Minerva  herself. 

"  Ah,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  married  at  Norcotnbe 
church,"  said  the  old  maltster,  not  pleased  at  finding  him- 
self left  out  of  the  subject,  *'  we  were  called  the  handsomest 
couple  in  the  neighborhood  —  everybody  said  so." 

"  Danged  if  ye  hain't  altered  now,  maltster,"  said  a  voice, 
with  the  vigor  natural  to  the  enunciation  of  a  remarkably 
evident  truism.  It  came  from  the  old  man  in  the  back- 
ground, whose  general  offensiveness  and  spiteful  ways  were 
barely  atoned  for  by  the  occasional  chuckle  he  contributed 
to  general  laughs. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Gabriel. 

**  Don't  ye  play  uo  more,  shepherd,"  said  Susan  Tail's 
husband,  the  young  married  man  who  had  spoken  once  be- 
fore. "  I  must  be  moving,  and  when  there's  tunes  going 
on  I  seem  as  if  hung  in  wires.  If  I  thought  after  I'd  left 
that  music  was  still  playing  and  I  not  there,  I  should  be 
quite  melancholy-like." 

**  What's  yer  hurry  then,  Laban  ? "  inquired  Coggan. 
*'  You  used  to  bide  as  late  as  the  latest." 

"  Well,  ye  see,  neighbors,  I  was  lately  married  to  a 
woman,  and  she's  my  vocation  now,  and  so  ye  see.  .  .  . " 
The  youn^  man  halted  lamely. 

**  New  lords  new  laws,  as  the  saying  is,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked Coggan,  with  a  very  compressed  countenance; 
that  the  frigidity  implied  by  this  arrangement  of  facial 
muscles  was  not  the  true  mood  of  his  soul  being  only  dis- 
cernible from  a  private  glimmer  in  the  outer  corner  of  one 
of  his  eyes  —  this  eye  beinff  nearly  closed,  and  the  other 
only  half  open. 

"  Aye,  'a  b'lieve  —  ha,  ha ! "  said  Susan  Tail's  husband, 
in  a  tone  intended  to  imply  his  habitual  reception  of  jokes 
without  minding  them  at  all.  The  young  man  then  wished 
them  good  night  and  withdrew. 

Henery  Fray^wAs  the  first  to  follow.  Then  Gabriel  arose 
and  went  off  with  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  offered  him  a 
lodging.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  remaining  ones 
were  on  their  legs  and  about  to  depart.  Fray  came  back 
again  in  a  hurry.  Flourishing  his  finger  ominously  he 
threw  a  gaze  teeming  with  tidings  just  where  his  glance 
alighted  oy  accident,  which  happened  to  be  in  Joseph 
Poorgrass' s  eye. 

"  Oh  —  what's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  Henery?  " 
said  Joseph,  starting  back. 

**  What's  a-brewing,  Henery  ?  "  asked  Jacob  and  Mark 
Clark. 

"Baily  Penny  ways  —  Baily  Penn}'way8  —  I  said  bo< 
yes,  I  said  so." 

"  What,  found  out  stealing  anything? " 

**  Stealing  it  is.  The  news  is,  that  after  Miss  Everdene 
got  home  she  went  out  again  to  see  all  was  safe,  as  she 
usually  do,  and  coming  in  found  Baily  Pennyways  creep- 
ing down  the  granary  steps  with  half  a  bushel  of  barley. 
She  flewed  at  him  like  a  cat  —  never  such  a  tom-boy  as  she 
is  —  of  course  I  speak  with  closed  doors  ?  " 

"  You  do— •  you  do,  Henery." 

"  She  flewed  at  him,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he 
owned  to  having  carried  off  five  sack  altogether,  upon  her 
promising  not  to  persecute  him.  Well,  he's  turned  out 
neck  and  crop,  and  my  question  is,  Who's  going  to  be  baily 
now  ?  " 

The  question  was  such  a  profound  one  that  Henery  was 
obliged  to  drink  there  and  then  from  the  large  cup  till  the 
bottom  was  distinctly  visible  inside.  Before  he  had  re- 
placed it  on  the  table,  in  came  the  young  man,  Susan  Tail's 
husband,  in  a  still  greater  hurry. 

"  Have  ye  heard  the  news  that's  all  over  parish  ?  " 

"  About  Baily  Pennyways  ?  " 

"  Ah—  but  besides  that?  " 

"No — not  a. morsel  of  it!"  they  all  replied,  looking 
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into  the  very  midst  of  Laban  Tall,  and  as  it  were  advanc- 
ing their  intelligence  to  meet  his  words  half-way  down  his 
throat. 

"What  a  ni^ht  of  horrors!"  murmured  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  waving  his  hands  spasmodically.  **  I've  had  the 
news-bell  ringing  in  my  left  ear  quite  bad  enough  for  a 
murder,  and  I've  seed  a  majrpie  all  along !  " 

"Fanny  Robin  —  Miss  Everdene's  youngest  servant  — 
can't  be  found.  They've  been  wanting  to  lock  up  the  door 
these  two  hours,  but  she  isn't  come  in.  And  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  going  to  bed  for  fear  of  locking 
her  out.  They  wouldn't  be  so  concerned  if  she  hadn't 
been  noticed  in  such  low  spirits  these  last  few  days,  and 
Maryann  d'  think  the  begin  nlng  of  a  crowner's  inquest  has 
happened  to  the  poor  girl." 

**  Oh— 'tis  burned  — 'tis  burned!"  said  Joseph  Poor- 
grass  with  dry  lips. 

"No  —  'tis  drowned  I  "  said  Tall. 

"  Or  'tis  her  father's  razor,"  suggested  Billy  Smallbury, 
with  a  vivid  sense  of  detail. 

"  Well  —  Miss  Everdeno  wants  to  speak'  to  one  or  two 
of  us  before  we  go  to  bed.  What  with  this  trouble  about 
the  baily,  and  now  about  the  girl,  mis'ess  is  almost  wild." 

They  all  hastened  up  the  rise  to  the  farm-house,  except- 
ing the  old  maltster,  whom  neither  news,  fire,  rain,  nor 
thunder  could  draw  from  his  hole.  There,  as  the  others' 
footsteps  died  away,  he  sat  down  again,  and  continued 
gazing  as  usual  into  the  furnace  with  his  red,  bleared  eyes. 

From  the  bedroom  window  above  their  heads  Bathsheba's 
head  and  shoulders,  robed  in  mystic  white,  were  dimly  seen 
extended  into  the  air. 

"  Are  any  of  my  men  amono;  you  ?  "  she  said  anxiously. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  several,"  said  Susan  Tail's  husband. 

"  To-morrow  morning  I  wish  two  or  three  of  you  to  make 
inquiries  in  the  villa^s  round  if  they  have  seen  such  a 
person  as  Fanny  Robm.'  Do  it  quietly;  there  is  no  reason 
for  alarm  as  yet.  She  must  have  left  whilst  we  were  all  at 
the  fire." 

••  I  beg  yer  pardon,  but  had  she  any  young  man  courting 
her  in  the  parish,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  Jacob  Smallbury. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bathsheba. 

"  I've  never  heard  of  any  such  thing,  ma'am,"  said  two  or 
three. 

"  It  is  hardly  likely,  either,"  continued  Bathsheba.  "  For 
any  lover  of  hers  might  have  come  to  the  house  if  he  had 
been  a  respectable  lad.  The  most  mysterious  matter  con- 
nected with  her  absence  —  indeed,  the  only  thing  which 
gives  me  serious  alarm  —  is  that  she  was  seen  to**  go  out 
of  the  house  by  Maryann  with  only  her  indoor  working 
gown  on  —  not  even  a  bonnet" 

"  And  you  mean,  ma'am,  excusiuflr  my  words,  that  a 

youn^  woman  would  hardly  go  to  see  her  young  man  »with- 

.out  dressing  up,"  said  Jacob,  turning  his  mental  wisdom 

upon  past  experiences.     "That's  true  — she  would  not, 

ma'am." 

"  She  had,  I  think,  a  bundle,  though  I  couldn't  see  very 
well,"  said  a  female  voice  from  another  window,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  Maryann.  "  But  she  had  no  youn*' 
man  about  here.  Hers  lives  in  Casterbridge,  and  I  believe 
he's  a  soldier." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  "  Bathsheba  said. 
"  No,  mistress;  she  was  very  close  about  it." 
"  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  find  out  if  I  went  to  Caster- 
bridge  barracks,"  said  William  Smallbury. 

"  Very  well ;  if  she  doesn't  return  tomorrow,  mind  you 

fo  there  and  try  to  discover  which  man  it  is,  and  see  him. 
feel  more  responsible  than  I  should  if  she  had  any  friends 
or  relations  alive.  I  do  hope  she  has  come  to  no  harm 
through  a  man  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  And  then  there's  this 
disgraceful  affair  of  the  bailiff —  but  I  can't  speak  of  him 
now." 

Bathsheba  had  so  many  reasons  for  uneasiness  that  it 
seemed  she  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  any 
particular  one.  «*  Do  as  I  told  you,  then,"  she  said  in  con- 
clusion, closing  the  casemenL 

"  Aye,  aye,  mistress ;  wc  will,"  they  replied,  and  moved 
away. 


That  night  at  Coggan's,  Gabriel  Oak,  beneath  the  screen 
of  closed  eyelids,  was  busy  with  fancies,  and  full  of  move- 
ment, like  a  river  flowing  rapidly  under  its  ice.  Night  had 
always  been  the  time  at  which  he  saw  Bathsheba  most 
vividlv,  and  through  the  slow  hours  of  shadow  he  tenderly 
regarded  her  image  now.  It  is  rarely  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  will  compensate  for  the  pain  of  sleepless- 
ness, but  they  possibly  did  with  Oak  to-night,  for  the  de- 
lisht  of  merely  seeing  effaced  for  the  time  his  perception 
of  the  CTeat  dfifference  between  seeing  and  possessing. 

He  also  thought  of  plans  for  fetching  his  few  utensils 
and  books  from  Norcombe.  "The  Young  Man's  Best 
Companion,"  "The  Farrier's  Sure  Guide,"  "The  Veteri- 
nary  Surgeon,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," "  fiobinson  Crusoe,"  "  Ash's  Dictionary,"  and 
"  Walkingame*s  Arithmetic,"  constituted  his  librarv;  and 
thouzh  a  limited  scries,  it  was  one  from  which  he  had 
acquired  more  sound  information  by  diligent  perusal  than 
many  a  man  of  opportunities  has  done  from  a  furlong  of 
liden  shelves. 

(Xo  h%  eootfniMd.) 
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That  solitary  cry,  in  the  great  court-yard,  where  the 
midsummer  heat  glowed  even  in  the  depth  of  the  dark 
shades,  that  prolonged,  dismal,  monotonous  cry,  used  at 
lenffth  to  send  us  to  sleep.  All  my  unhappy  schoolfellows 
and  myself,  leaning  over  the  long  table,  stared  at  each 
other  with  dim,  dull  eves  and  dropping  lids,  trying  all  we 
could  to  resist  the  sleepy  influence  of  the  hum.  And 
whilst  one  was  repeating  his  page  of  vocabularies  or  word- 
lists,  and  Monsieur  Gradus,  with  his  legs  crossed,  wai 
wearily  yawning  under  cover  of  his  hands,  or  wiping  his 
spectacles,  dreaming  about  some  soirde  in  town,  or  some 
jolly  picnic,  without  thinking  any  more  of  tlie  vocabulary 
than  of  the  Great  Mogul,  we  poor  lads,  weighed  down  by 
that  melancholy  crv,  "Kai— i  —  Ka'i — i,"  which  rose  as 
regularlv  as  the  dull  tick  of  a  kitchen  clock,  could  just 
know  that  our  heads  were  drop  -  drop  -  dropping  down 

Sently,  gently  —  till  at  last  the  tip  of  the  nose  toucned  the 
esk ;  then  we  were  happy  —  on,  so  comfortable  and  so 
happy  I    We  slept  sound! v  —  but  not  for  long  I 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  sharp,  angry  voice  of  Monsieur 
Gradus,  more  terrible  than  the  voice  of  doom,  awoke  us 
from  our  happy  unconsciousness :  — 

"  Monsieur  Schefller  —  Monsieur  Nablot  —  write  out  the 
verb  dormir  ten  times.     Stand  up  —  repeat  vour  lesson." 

And  we  rose,  and  began  to  repeat  as  we  had  oi)en  done 
before :  "  Agricola^  farmer ;  asinusy  ass,"  etc. 

All  those  lists  of  words,  I  have  them  still  before  me,  with 
their  blots  of  ink  and  stains  of  grease.  They  were  never 
of  much  use  to  me,  but  at  that  time  they  worried  me  fear- 
fully. 

And  I  recollect  that  the  following  year  I  had  to  beghi 
the  same  story  over  again  under  another  professor  1  It  is 
awful  to  think  of  killing  time  for  schoolboys  in  that  ridicu- 
*lous  fashion,  and  filling  them  with  a  life-long  disgust  for 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  pleasure  to  learn.  How  many 
useful  things  we  might  have  been  taught,  instead  of 
those  unmeaning  strings  of  unconnected  words  1  What 
sound  principles  might  have  been  instilled  into  our  minds, 
leading  us  on  to  a  rational  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  lan- 
guages both  living  and  dead  I 

All  that  we  went  through  scarcely  seemed  to  be  serious 
work.  It  was  old-fashioned  routine..  It  was  a  farce! 
They  declared  they  were  strengthening  our  memories ;  but 
memory  has  something  else  to  do  besides  loading  itself 
with  such  lumber  as  long  strings  of  words,  dry  conjugations, 
and  abstract  rules.  It  is  not  rules* that  make  language,  any 
more  than  rhetoric  eloquence,  or  school  philosophy  common- 
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sense.     Words  are   merely  words,  and    cannot  take  the 
place  of  anything  else  —  ideas  least  of  all. 

But  let  us  proceed,  and  we  will  resume  this  discussion 
bj  and  by. 

What  with  all  those  words  and  words,  those  rules  and 
rules,  and  all  those  exercises  for  improving  the  memory, 
we  should  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  downright  stupidity, 
but  for  the  Thursday  and  Sunday  walks  in  the  very  pretty 
neighborhood  of  Saarstadt 

How  delightful  it  was  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  1 

We  used  to  walk  to  the  saw-mills,  or  to  the  Bonne  Fon- 
taine, shaded  bv  the  leafy  beech  and  fir  trees.  We  used 
to  stay  at  the  first  village  we  came  to ;  and  then  all  the 
boys  who  had  rich  connections,  les  fits  de  bonne  fam'dUf 
whose  pockets  had  some  lininz  to  them,  used  to  order 
whipped  cream,  strawberries,  &esh  butter,  honey,  bacon 
omelettes. 

They  were  not  allowed  wine,  lest  these  young  gentlemen 
should  take  more  than  they  could  conveniently  carry,  the 
blame  of  which  would  assuredly  have  fallen  upon  the  un- 
lucky master  in  charge.  Therefore  they  were  limited  in 
that  respect  to  beer. 

My  friend  Goberlot  and  I  never  having  a  sou  in  our 
pockets,  we  used  to  roam  a  great  deal  farther,  ri^ht  into 
the  depths  of  the  woods,  running  like  squirrels  along  the 
shady  by-paths,  and  climbing  the  tallest  forest  trees,  at  the 
risk  of  our  necks.  And  when  we  had  reached  the  very 
top,  and  could  see  nothing  above  ns  but  the  immense  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  and  nothing  below  us  but  the  vast  ocean 
of  the  masses  of  foliage,  then,  hearing  no  sound  to  disturb 
the  profound  silence,  we  would  again  begin  our  discussions 
upon  religion  as  it  was  taught  us,  and  upon  the  injustice 
and  the  follies  of  the  professors  —  much  delighted  at  being 
out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  Monsieur  Gradus,  Monsieur 
Wolframm,  and  Canard,  and  Monsieur  Rufin  —  glad  at 
being  far  away  from  the  smoke- stained  schoolroom,  and  as 
happy  as  the  birds  of  the  air. 

This  happiness  lasted  until  the  rest,  having  finished 
stuffing  themselves,  collected  themselves  in  a  body  at  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  and  shouted  all  togeUier,  <<  He  1  hohiS  1 " 
till  the  cries,  penetrating  and  echoing  up  the  heights,  at 
length  reached  us. 

At  this  call,  with  one  last  fond  look  at  the  setting  sun, 
we  descended  our  lolly  watch-tower,  and  slowly  gained 
the  village,  very  sorry  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  stay 
balancing  ourselves  on  our  tree-top  till  the  stars  were 
out. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  sight,  all  the  fellows  shouted, 
<*  Here  they  come  1  Here  are  the  deserters  1 "  And  the 
master  immediately  put  us  under  arrest,  for  having  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  and  delayed  the  return  home. 

But  what  did  we  care  r 

Had  we  not  had  the  unspeakable  enjoyment  of  a  free 
run  through  the  green  forest  ?  Had  we  not  breathed  the 
pure  mountain  air  ?  Had  not  our  eyes  gazed  afar  beyond 
the  wooded  mountains,  upon  the  distant  blue  summits  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  ? 

We  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  happy  thoughts  for  many  days 
to  come. 

The  moment  we  reached  our  rat-hole,  we  were  packed 
ofi*  to  our  cell,  whilst  the  rest,  who  had  fared  sumptuously 
afaready,  walked  into  the  dining-hall ;  but  Goberldt  and  1, 
who  had  had  nothing  since  morning,  were  fain  to  content 
ourselves  with  dry  bread. 

In  all  candor,  we  must  have  been  endowed  with  admira- 
ble tempers,  not  to  have  conceived  a  horror  of  all  our 
species.  But  Goberlot,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
devout  Catholic  father,  under  the  complete  influence  of 
curds  and  Jesuits,  who  dined  three  or  four  days  in  the 
week  at  their  house,  and  in  return  made  unlimited  promises 
of  Paradise  to  the  whole  family  —  my  friend  Goberlot, 
winking  and  leering,  had  from  his  childhood  learnt  to  see 
the  comic  side  of  things. 

But  I  was  bom  a  philosopher,  and  I  held  the  unjust  in 
supreme  contempt,  and  this  Eentiment,  even  against  my 
wish,  betrayed  itself  continually  in  my  countenance.  How 
many  times  Monsieur  Gradus,  and  later  on  Monsieur  Lar 


perche,  felt  insulted  when  they  caught  my  eye  resting  on 
theml 

**  Monsieur  Nablot,"  they  cried,  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
looking  at  me  in  that  way  V  " 

No  answer. 

**  Two  hours'  close  confinement  for  you  1 " 

I  smiled. 

"  Four  I  " 

I  smiled  again.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  despised  the 
men ;  they  saw  that,  and  could  not  forgive  me. 

Things  went  on  much  in  the  same  way,  until  the  annual 
compositions  came  on.  The  notes  on  my  character  were 
no  improvement  upon  those  made  at  Easter.  Yet  I  was  at 
the  top  of  my  class.  1  translated  and  recited  better  than 
all  my  schoolfeliows. 

The  wish  to  humble  the  rich  fellows  in  my  class,  as 
Gourdier  had  formerly  humbled  me,  made  me  work  with 
extraordinary  ardor.  Several  times  I  remained  in  on  the 
Thursdays,  to  go  over  my  work  whilst  the  rest  were  walk- 
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After  the  August  compositions,  which  were  to  count 
double,  I  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone;  but  having 
shown  some  of  the  older  bovs  my  rough  copies  of  exercises 
and  translations,  thev  all  declared  that  I  should  get  the 
first  prizes.  I  therefore  depended  upon  my  good  success, 
and  even  wrote  to  my  father  to  announce  my  approaching 

triumph. 

The  old  corridors  had  already  echoed  for  the  last  fort- 
night with  the  delightful  air  of  the  holiday  son^,  when 
the  great  day  of  the  prize  distribution  arrived.  The  gates' 
were  crowded  with  parents  and  relations  and  fritnds ; 
municipal  councillors,  civil  dignitaries,  and  military  officials, 
all  in  the  uniform  of  their  respective  ranks.  Imposing 
cocked  hats,  red  waistcoats,  ereat  Alsacian  bonnets,  black 
coats,  round  hats,  helmets,  plumes,  and  silk  dresses  be^n 
to  defile  down  the  vestibule  of  the  old  cloister,  ascending 
to  the  large  hall  where  the  prizes  were  to  be  distributed, 
splendidly  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers,  its  grand 
Latin  inscription  over  the  door,  and  its  raised  platform  at 
one  end  covered  with  prize  books,  and  prize  wreaths  of 
leaves,  according  to  our  French  custom. 

We  were  drawn  up  in  the  court,  when  my  father  ran  to 
me,  full  of  the  joy  that  was  beaming  out  of  bis  eyes,  to  tell 
me  that  my  mother  had  come  to  crown  me.  He  embraced 
me,  and  I  hardly  had  strength  to  answer  him,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  my  feelings. 

In  a  few  minutes,  all  the  company  being  settled  in  their 
places,  we  passed  Uirough  that  magnificent  assembly,  and 
took  our  places  on  the  two  sides  of  the  platform ;  while 
the  Cuirassiers'  band,  with  its  big  drum,  its  fifes,  its  chime 
of  Chinese  bells,  its  trumpets,  and  its  clarionets,  made  the 
windows  rattle  with  a  triumphal  march  which  shook  the 
very  marrow  in  our  bones. 

Next  afler  this,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  with  his  official  sash 
over  his  shoulder,  uttered  a  few  well-selected  sentences 
about  the  happy  meeting.  Then  Monsieur  Wilhelm,  the 
master  of  the  industrial  school,  read  a  fine  speech  upon  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge,  beginning  at  the  invention  of 
the  forge  by  Tubal  Cain,  and  ending  with  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine;  passing  from  the  Hebrews  to  the 
Rioenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  barbarou;  Mero- 
vingians, who  had  no  glass  to  their  windows ;  the  race  of 
Capet,  only  a  little  less  ignorant  than  the  Merovingians ; 
the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  up  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  means  of  enormous  guns,  etc.,  etc. 

The  ladies  were  inclined  to  faint ;  there  was  a  great 
desire  to  cry  out,  *'  Stop  1  stop  1 "  but  in  such  a  dignified 
assembly  that  would  have  been  highly  improper,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  he  should  stop  of  his  own 
accord. 

The  speech  had  been  going  on  more  than  an  hour,  when 
at  last  he  was  seen  turning  over  his  last  leaf,  and  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  gratified  expecUtion  was  heard  fix>m  the  whole 
assembly. 

But  alas  1  he  had  not  quite  done  vet. 

With  a  self-satisfied  smile,  he  then  told  us  he  should 
forbear  entering  on  the  chapter  of  modern  inventions,  and 
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spare  the  sensitive' modesty  of  his  contemporaries,  and  espe- 
cially  of  his  Majesty  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  took 
anotner  quarter  of  an  hour  to  explain  the  aelicacy  of  his 
motives,  and  we  were  beginning  to  look  at  one  another 
with  dismay,  when  at  length  he  made  a  very  low  bow,  and 
sat  down,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  company. 

Immediately  Monsieur  Laperche  began  to  call  the  names 
of  the  successful  competitors,  beginning  of  course  with  the 
philosophers.  These  were  hin  special  favorites,  and  the 
cause  of  immense  self-gratulation. 

Monsieur  Laperche  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  very  tall 
person,  which  enabled  him  to  see  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
company.  Besides  this,  he  possessed  an  unctuous  and  far- 
reaching  though  somewhat  nasal  voice,  which  he  practised 
every  day  over  his  Greek. 

1  was  boiling  with  excitement  during  this  calling  over  of 
names ;  the  fire  of  hope  and  expectation  kindlea  in  my 
cheeks.     All  my  schoolfellows  were  just  as  I  was. 

We  could  scarcely  wait  for  our  turn ;  but  as  between 
the  announcements,  whilst  each  prize-taker  came  down  the 
steps  into  the  body  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of 
his  parents,  the  band  played  a  little  air,  this  took  up  time, 
and  it  waa  therefore  three  o'clock  before  our  class  was 
called  up. 

1  had  already  distinguished  my  father  and  mother  seated 
together  in  the  mid»t  of  the  gazing  brilliant  crowd,  when 
Monsieur  Laperche  began  to  call  the  names  of  the  sixth 
class,  and  instead  of  my  name,  which  everybody  fully  ex- 
pected would  come  first,  the  names  of  Messieurs  Louis  and 
Claude  Poitevin,  Henriaz,  Vaugiro,  were  announced ;  and 
all  of  tht^se  pupils  were  the  Principal's  personal  friends! 

I  turned  a^  pale  as  ashes. 

At  last  I  heard  my  name  called  to  receive  the  prize  for 
memory,  which  could  not  possibly  be  refused  me,  as  I 
always  knew  my  lessons  the  best  in  the  class. 

In  a  moment  I  recovered  myself,  and  ran,  full  of  excite- 
ment and  happiness,  to  be  crowned  by  my  father  and 
mother,  who  embraced  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Then 
I  returned  to  my  place ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  prize 
distribution  being  over,  the  crowd  slowly  passed  out  down 
the  wooden  staircase,  with  a  loud  rolling  sound  of  many 
footsteps. 

I  went  down.  My  power  of  thought  had  returned,  and 
I  shuddered.  At  the  door,  within  the  vestibule,  I  found 
my  father  alone.  He  was  waiting  for  me,  and  embraced 
me  again  with  the  greatest  afiection,  saying, — 

**I  am  satisfied,  Jean  Paul,  quite  satisfied;  you  have 
done  all  that  I  could  have  expected.  Come  1  —  your 
mother  is  waiting  for  us  at  the  Abondance.  Your  box  is 
already  in  ;  we  are  going  to  start  directly." 

I  followed  him  thoughtfully. 

About  ten  we  arrived  at  Richepierre.  The  whole  way, 
notwithstanding  the  praises  of  my  parents,  I  had  not 
spoken  a  word.  The  wrong  that  had  been  done  me  had 
stunned  me. 

I  could  not  believe  it.     It  seemed  horrible  to  me»l 


THE    "GREAT    WORLD"   IN    FRANCE. 

POLICE. 

Thk  Police  side  is  a  side  of  Great  World  life  which,  as 
a  Frenchman  once  said  of  a  charge  of  murder  brought 
against  him,  is  somewhat  delicate.  To  what  lengths  a 
Government  is  justified  in  going  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
secret  machinations  of  its  enemies  is  a  point  which  may 
excite  diversity  of  opinion,  but  which  in  the  main  will 
have  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  most  interested  — 
that  is,  to  the  men  in  power  ;>  and  Frenchmen  in  power 
have  long  ago  had  the  discretion  to  decide  that  the«r  may. 
go  any  lengths.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  "  Cabinet  Noir," 
established  for  the  opening  of  suspicious  letters,  and  it  has 
been  a  principle  with  every  successive  Government  to  de- 
clare that  this  useful  but  unpopular  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  became  obsolete  with  the  demise  of  the  Government 
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preceding.  But  as  fast  as  one  regime  was  swept  away,  the 
republic  or  dynasty  tlAt  came  after,  treated  the  world  to 
volumes  of  "  Correspondence,"  wisely  calculated  to  affect 
the  credit  of  the  exiled  regime ;  and  the  "  Correspond- 
ence "  which  appeared  after  the  4th  of  September  told 
us  how  snugly  the  "  Cabinet  Noir  "  had  worked  in  laaperial 
days  under  the  orders  of  M.  Collet-Meygret  —  how  M. 
Thiers*  letters  were  unsealed  in  it,  how  every  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Opposition  leaders  or  to  unfriendly  foreigners 
was  held  back  till  its  contents  had  been  thoughtfully  studied; 
and  how,  in  particular,  long  letters  addressed  by  Count  de 
Rdmusat  to  the  Countess  had  been  forwarded  for  special 
perusal  (they  appear  to  have  been  very  brilliant  letters)  to 
the  Tuileries. 

That  the  "  Cabinet  Noir  "  still  flourishes  no  one  doubts  ; 
but  politicians  grow  less  simple  every  year,  and  those  of 
them  who  care  for  secrecy  have  so  many  aliases  for  the 
reception  of  dangerous  correspondence,  that  Government 
would  be  outwitted  if  it  were  not  for  its  eflicient  staff  of 
drawing-room  geais  who  report  upon  Great  World  in- 
trigues, cabals,  and  conspiracies  witn  a  promptitude  and  a 
fidelity  very  admirable.  These  geais  are  a  time-honored 
institution,  and,  considering  that  every  French  Govern- 
ment has  at  least  three  formidable  parties  arrayed  against 
it,  and,  to  use  M.  Pidtri*s  expression,  *'  se  promene  dans 
une  avenue  de  bombes  et  de  poignards,"  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Ministers  could  do  without  them. 

While  Louis  XVIII.  was  dying,  the  two  next  Kings  of 
France  —  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  then  Comte 
d'Artois  and  Due  d'Orldans  respectively  —  sat  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  bed-chamber,  and  to  while  away  the  time 
discussed  the  functions  of  the  police  in  a  well-ordered 
state.  According  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  Adelaide," 
Louis  Philippe's  sister,  the  Comte  d'Artois  maintained  that 
a  king  must  nave  as  many  police-spies  as  guardsmen  about 
him;  the  Due  d'OrMans  held  that  a  virtuous  monarch 
could  do  without  spies  at  all,  and,  when  his  turn  came  to 
rule,  he  actually  tried  to  protect  himself  with  his  sole 
virtues  for  two  years,  with  this  result,  that  he  had  four  in- 
surrections to  quell,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  succumbing 
to  a  Legitimist  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  to  kid- 
nap him  in  his  grounds  of  Neuilly  and  carry  him  bodily 
out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a  Government  to  desire  to 
employ  the  service  of  geais ;  it  must  possess  the  durability 
which  is  necessary  to  attract  these  valuable  birds  and  an 
expert  fowler  to  keep  them  well  in  hand,  once  decoyed. 
When  Fouchd  was  dismissed  from  his  police-ministership 
by  Napoleon,  his  successor,  Savary,  found  the  department 
hopelessly  out  of  gear.  The  subordinate  detectives  were 
all  at  their  posts ;  out  Savary  was  aware  that  Fouchd  had 
had  some  three  hundred  Great  World  agents  in  his  pay, 
and  of  these  he  could  find  no  trace,  nor  was  it  till  at  the 
end  of  two  years  that  all  the  geais  had  gathered  confidence 
enough  to  come  back  of  their  own  accord  and  work  under 
the  new  man's  orders.  The  police  arrangements  have 
always  been  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  energy  and 
adroitness  and,  above  all,  on  the  stability  of  one  or  at  most 
two  men  at  the  prefecture ;  and  that  is  why  the  prefect  of 
police  is  the  functionary  who  always  retains  office  longest  in 
France.  Louis  Philippe  had  but  two  prefects  —  M.  Gisquet 
and  M.  Delessert ;  Napoleon  III.,  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empire,  three  —  the  brothers  Pidtri,  and  M.  Boittelle ; 
and  the  present  prefect,  M.  Renault,  has  served  both  under 
M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon. 

When  a  prefect  is  dismissed,  especially  if  his  chief  of  the 
political  department  (such  a  man  as  M.  Collet-Meygret 
aforesaid  or  the  famous  M.  Lagrange)  be  dismissed  with  him, 
the  whole  system  of  the  Rue  de  Jdrusalem  is  thrown  into 
complete  entanglement,  and  it  requires  a  patience  and  an 
astuteness  almost  heroic  for  the  new-comer  to  pick  up  all 
the  threads  held  by  his  predecessors.  For  no  compromis- 
ing lists  of  names  or  notes  whatsoever  are  left  about.  The 
geais  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  society  who  must  feel 
secure  ajiainst  exposure,  and  whose  names 'are  known  to 
none  but  the  one  or  two  officials  with  whom  they  hold  in- 
tercourse.   When  a  clever  prefect  has  been  in  place  for 
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tome  time  he  gets  his  mechanism  into  a  state  of  good  order 
that  makes  of  the  French  police  the  best  in  the  world  for 
political  matters  —  though,  as  regards  the  repression  of 
ordinary  crimes,  the  dozens  of  stabbed  corpses  who  figure 
on  the  slabs  of  the  Morgue  every  year,  and  whose  murderers 
are  never  discovered,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  little  lax- 
ness  somewhere.    But  one  cannot  expect  everything. 

And  now  how  do  the  gears  or  geates  —  for,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  they  are  of  both  sexes  —  ply  their  voca- 
tion? It  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  it  said  in  French 
society  jof  some  man  who  is  generally  disliked  as  a  pushing, 
prying  fellow,  "  II  est  de  la  police  ; "  and  if  we  listened  to 
that  erudite  novelist,  M.  Paul  Fdval,  who  wrote  the  "  Mys- 
t^res  de  Londres"  before  he  had  visited  England,  one 
might  suppose  the  Great  World  spy  to  be  a  person  who 
haunted  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  at  strange  hours  —  rushing 
in  with  muffled  face,  or,  if  a  lady,  with  veil  down,  and  heart 
throbbing  for  fear  of  being  sean.  The  prefecture  is  never 
so  tactless  as  to  expose  its  votaries  to  these  inconveniences ; 
and  as  to  those  unlucky  persons  who  are  suspected  and 
avoided  socially  as  if  they  were  lepers,  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  they  could  not  obtain  employment  as  police 
igents  if  they  offered  their  ears  for  it 

Watch  that  little  brougham  gliding  at  a  rapid  pace  amid 
the  mazes  of  fiacres  and  victorias,  and  pulling  up  towards 
the  hour  of  grand  mass  at  a  fashionable  church.  A  little 
woman  steps  out,  dainty,  pretty,  and  holding  a  missal  in 
her  hand.  It  is  Mme.  de  Finemouche,  whom  you  have 
met  a  dozen  times  at  balls  and  dinners  this  winter,  and 
who  is  the  wife  of  that  highly  respectable  man,  who  has 
no  profession,  but  is  decorated,  and  lives  on  his  means,  M. 
de  Finemouche.  Madame  bows  smilingly  to  you,  trips 
over  the  flags,  and  glides  into  the  church  ;  while  her  coacn- 
man  wheels  round  and  takes  his  stand  opposite,  waiting 
till  mass  is  over.  But  if  you  follow  Mme.  de  Finemouche, 
vou  will  see  her,  afler  she  has  dipped  her  glove -tip  in  the 
holy-water  shell,  glance  round,  skirt  one  of  the  aisles  as 
if  she  were  looking  for  a  seat,  and  when  she  has  reached 
the  east  door,  slip  through  it,  h%il  the  first  passing  cab, 
and  drive  to  a  house  nowhere  near  the  prefecture.  Of  the 
concierge  she  asks  no  questions,  but  quickly  ascends  the 
staircase  and  rings  at  a  door  with  a  professional  plate  on 
it  —  a  plate  with  the  name  of  a  doctor,  dentist,  lawyer  — 
any  profession,  in  short,  liable  to  frequent  visits.  She  is 
not  delayed  in  the  ante-room,  for  the  hour  is  hers  by  ap- 
pointment; and  a  bland  gentleman,  of  perfect  manners, 
comes  forward  to  meet  her  and  give  her  a  chair. 

*M  have  important  news  to-day,"  she  says,  after  the 
usual  compliments ;  for,  whatever  be  their  calling,  French 
people  never  forego  their  self-respect,  and  treat  each  other 
with  most  soothing  deference.  **  I  was  at  Mme.  de  Rose- 
th^'s  ball  the  night  before  last,  and  heard  several  deputies 
of  the  Right  talk  about  the  situation.  They  are  disaffected 
against  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  I  am  sure  will  take  no  rest 
till  they  have  put  him  out  of  the  Cabinet.  They  want  the 
Due  Decazes  as  Premier,  and  M.  de  Goulard  or  M.  de 
arcy  at  the  Home  Office.  M.  de  Rosethd  and  M.  de 
Mignonnette  are  both  brewing  a  vote  that  shall  fall  on 
M.  de  Broglie,  but  not  on  3ie  rest  of  the  Ministry." 
The  urbane  gentleman  nods,  and  Mme.  de  Finemouche, 
afler  a  pause  for  breath,  proceeds:  "Then  I  was  at 
Mme.d'Austerlitz's  last  night,  and  saw  all  the  Bonapartists 
in  great  force.  The  Prince  d'AusterliU,  who  thinks  I  take 
a  great  interest  in  *  little  Isidore  ' "  ("  Isidore  "  is  the  slang 
name  by  which  Napoleon  III.  was  known  to  the  faithful), 
"  told  me  they  would  all  be  very  busy  agitatinz  for  a  plebi- 
scite after  the  16th  of  March,  when  little  Isidore  will  be 
of  age.  They  think  that  if  they  can  stir  up  the  majority 
to  be  fractious  and  to  oust  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  Marshal 
will  grow  sick  of  the  whole  affair  and  command  a  plebi- 
scite. He  gets  dull  and  puzzled  when  M.  de  Broglie  is  not 
beside  him."  Again  the  urbane  gentleman  nods  encour- 
agingly, but  says  nothing. 

'*  And  now,"  adds  Mme.  de  Finemouche,  "  I  suppose  you 
know  that  Mile,  de  Glaceblsnche  is  to  marry  M.  de  Gom- 
merose,  a  most  splendid  marriage,  for  it  will  place  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  department  in  M.  de  Gt>mmero8e'8  hands, 


and  he  is  a  Monarchist  who  ninds  his  ^th  at  the  mere 
name  of  Republic.  Then  the  Due  de  Sangblen  will  stand 
for  his  department  at  the  next  election,  and  he  told  Mme. 
de  Rdsdda  that  he  would  do  anything  —  conspire,  if  need 
be  —  to  knock  over  the  present  state  of  things;  and  I 
think  M.  de  Sanebleu  will  marry  a  cousin  of  Mme.  de 
R^sdda's,  though  I'm  not  sure  yet,  for  there's  a  doubt 
about  the  dower  beino;  sufficiently  large.  And,  by  the 
way,  I  must  tell  you  that  young  M.  de  Sanson,  who  has 
not  a  centime  he  can  call  his  own,  has  begun  to  run  a 
phaeton,  and  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  thinks  he  has  smitten 
the  only  daughter  —  a  most  ugly  thing  who  vquints  —  of 
M.  Potiron,  the  manufacturer,  who  has  just  bought  a  share 
in  the  Gazette  des  Boulevards.  This  is  worth  knowinz,  for 
young  M.  Sanson  has  a  very  long  head,  and  I  know  he  is 
ambitious."  This  time  the  polite  personage  draws  a  note- 
book and  jots  down  the  name  oi  M.  Sanson,  Mme.  de 
Finemouche  stroking  the  back  of  her  missal  meanwhile 
very  gently  and.  demurely,  as  if  it  were  a  cat.  "  You  see, 
I  have  been  active,"  observes  she  when  the  jotting  is  over ; 
"  but  I  have  not  done  yet,  for  I  must  warn  vou  to  beware 
of  M.  de  Furet,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  the  other  day. 
He  seems  to  have  become  niad  in  the  cause  of  the  Bona- 
partes ;  and  I  believe  he  has  a  mission  to  distribute  songs 
and  pamphlets  for  them  in  the  provinces.  He  is  the  most 
biting,  resolute,  and  dangerous  man  I  know,  and  you  may 
depend  on  it  he  will  do  you  an  ill  turn  if  not  put  under 
surveillance." 

*.*  We  will  see  to  him,"  replies  Mme.  de  Finemouche's 
interlocutor,  quietly.  "  And  now,  I  suppose  "  -^  but  here 
his  question  is  conveyed  rather  by  gesture  than  by  word, 
for  he  draws  a  few  bank-notes  which  Mme.  de  Finemouche 
eyes  with  affection,  remarking  innocently,  — 

"  Yes,  my  month  will  be  due  next  Sunday  ;  I  may  as 
well  take  it  to-day." 

The  notes  are  tendered,  and  the  personage  proceeds 
civilly :  "  We  should  like  you  to  connne  yourself  princi- 
pally to  the  Legitimists.  You  are  not  committed  flagrantly 
to  the  Bonapartists,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  always  wear  violets  on  my  dresses  when  I  go 
to  Mme.  d'Austerlitz's,"  responds  Mme.  de  Finemouche 
pensively,  "  and  I  can  say  they  all  place  the  utmost  reli- 
ance on  me ;  but  I  can  go  over  by  aegrees  and  let  Mme. 
de  R^sdda  think  she  has  converted  me  J* 

"  Yes,  do  that  if  possible,  and  look  afler  Mme.  de 
Rdsdda  and  her  friends  ;  and  now  thanks  for  your  zeal." 

At  which  words  Mme.  de  Finemouche  rises,  and  is  es- 
corted with  infinite  respect  to  a  door  opposite  to  that  by 
which  she  entered,  and  which  gives  exit  into  a  different 
street.  Her  last  words  as  she  takes  leave  of  her  ^nerons 
interviewer  are,  **  Above  all,  beware  of  Monsieur  de 
Furet" 

She  has  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  when  there  is  an- 
other knock  at  the  door  of  the  professional  apartment,  and 
the  servant  —  a  commonplace-looking  man,  who  has  no 
politic  physiognomy  —  introduces  a  male  visitor,  alert,  gal- 
lant, well  dressed,  with  moustache  well  waxed  and  hands 
fresh  gloved  —  the  type  of  a  dashing,  prosperous  Bonapart- 
ist.  He  sports  the  Imperial  tufl,  and  you  would  only 
have  to  put  him  in  uniform,  with  a  sinuous  cocked  hat  on, 
to  revive  one  of  those  well-known  figures  who  clanked 
their  spurs  through  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Furet  ?  "  says  the  bland  personage,  ex- 
tending his  hand,  and  M.  de  Furet  takes  the  chair  which . 
Mme.  de  Finemouche  has  just  vacated. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  news,"  says  he  breezily ;  "  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  rumor  that  Mile,  de  Glaceblanche  was 
to  marry  M.  de  Gommerose,  but  there's  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it ;  Gommerofe  himself  told  me  so.  Then  people  are 
talking  a  good  deal  about  that  young  Sanson,  and  they 
laid  a  Mile.  Potiron  —  a  very  pretty  girl  with  fine  blue 
eyes  —  at  his  door ;  but  he' 4  too  much  of  a  muff  to  pick 
up  such  a  match.  The  phaeton  he  has  begun  to  run  comes 
from  a  grandmother  who  has  led  him  20.000  francs ;  and 
he  is  taking  the  gilt  off  his  money,  that's  all." 

"Were  you  at  Mme.  de  R^sdda's  the  other  night?" 
inquires  the  personage. 
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"  Ye8,  and  heard  some  deputies  prattle/'  rejoins  M.  de 
Furet ;  '^  but  there's  do  go  in  any  of  them.  They  don't 
know  what  they're  about ;  all  they  are  agreed  about  for 
the  present  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  M.  de  Broglie  in 
office.  The  Bonapartists  are  all  limp  and  distracted  too ; 
but,  by  the  bye,  I  must  caution  you  against  a  little  woman 
whom  I  spoke  about  the  other  day  —  Mme.  de  Fine* 
mouche,  a  very  termagant  in  silk.  She  seems  mad  about 
the  Bonapartists,  and  I  suspect  does  a  great  deal  of 
pamphlet  distributing  for  them  down  at  her  husband's 
place  in  the  country.  To  hear  her  talk  of  little  Isidore 
was  as  good  as  thei  15th  of  August  hymn  by  Alberic 
Second ;  but  I  advise  you  to  have  her  watched,  for  there 
seems  to  be  the  fire  of  fanaticism  under  those  dark  ^ytB  of 
hers.  You  must  have  seen  her  in  society  —  a  compact 
little  woman,  all  nerves  and  interjections." 

^  I  have  never  seen  her,"  answers  the  personage  with 
interest,  '*  but  I  will  take  care  she  is  watched.  And  now 
I  suppose  '*  —  saying  which  he  gracefully  fingers  bank-notes 
as  before,  and  M.  de  Furet  replies,  — 

**  Yes,  my  month  is  due  on  Sunday ;  I  may  as  well  take 
it  now." 

'*  Thank  you  for  your  news,  then,"  continues  the  per- 
sonage, and,  after  a  few  words  of  instructions,  shows  his 
visitor  to  the  door  of  exit,  M.  de  Furet's  last  impressive 
admonition  being,  — 

'*  Above  all,  beware  of  Mme.  de  Finemouche." 

And  now  if  any  French  taxpayer  would  contend  that  his 
■ecret-service  money  is  not  well  expended,  he  must  be  diffi- 
cult to  please. 


A  STORY  OF  RED  TAPE. 

The  following  narrative  is  no  idle  fantasy  of  the  writer's 
brain.  Were  it  such,  it  would  be  without  interest,  point, 
or  wit.  But  as  a  true  story,  affording  an  insight  into  the 
*'  interior  economy  "  of  our  army,  it  is  worthy  of  perusal. 
Let  the  general  reader  ponder  over  it,  and  then  let  him 
never  again  wonder  at  the  complicated  and  expensive  ma- 
chinerjr  of  our  little  arm^ ;  its  secretary  and  under-secre- 
tarles,  its  host  of  clerks,  its  enormous  staff*,  its  control,  its 
red-tape,  its  correspondence,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  I  commence,  let  me  again  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  as  I  write,  I  draw  on  my  memory,  not  on  my 
imagination.  In  short,  I  deal  with  events  quorum  par$  fax, 
I  omit,  out  of  modesty,  the  magna. 

Concerning  the  early  history  of  our  hero  (let  me  here 
explain  that  the  recollection  of  its  subsequent  career  leads 
me  at  times  into  speaking  of  the  brass  cock  as  an  animate 
object)  —  concerning  the  early  history  of  our  hero,  I  repeat, 
I  am  totally  in  the  dark.  I  cannot  even  throw  any  light  on 
that  period  when  it  first  became  the  property  of  her  Maj- 
esty, and  underwent  the  painful  operation  of  having  a  broad 
arrow  and  a  W.  D.  stamped  upon  the  small  of  its  back. 
All  these  interesting  little  details  are  wrapped  in  profound 
obscurity;  but  doubtless  the  brass  cock  performed  its 
duties  in  connection  with  beer  and  porter  barrels  just  as 
any  other  brass  cock  might  have  done.  When  after  many 
years  of  home  service,  in  which  it^  constitution  became 
much  weakened  and  impaired,  its  broad  arrow  and  W.  D. 
nearly  obliterated,  and  its  powers  of  leaking  highly  matured, 
it  was,  with  many  other  worn-out  articles,  drafted  out  on 
foreign  service. 

Its  destination  was  Hong-Kong,  where  I  can  state  it 
arrived  safely,  as  I  myself  saw  it  there  later  on.  Hero  it 
made  a  stay  of  some  duration  in  the  military  stores,  until 
one  fine  day  the  Barrack-master  at  that  station  discovered 
that  the  services  of  an  article  of  this  description  were  re- 
quired. Then  did  this  official  sit  down  to  nis  desk,  and, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen,  §et  the  wondrous  machinery 
of  the  system  in  motion.  First  of  all  a  requisition  was  sent 
in  to  the  Fort-adjutant  of  the  garrison,  who  should  have 
submitted  it  to  the  Commandant,  who  should  have  for- 
warded it  to  the  Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-general  of 
the  station,  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  have  laid  it 
before  the  Greneral.  from  whom,  approved  of  or  otherwise, 


it  would  then  have  returned  through  the  same  stages  to  the 
Barrack-master. 

Now,  all  these  officials,  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
duties,  would  have  complicated  matters ;  but  the  complica- 
tion was  greatly  increased  by  the  Fort-adjutant  mislaying 
the  first  requisition,  and  the  Commandant,  when  another 
one  came  in,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  lighting  his  pipe  with  the 
seconds  The  Barrack-master  waited  patiently  for  some 
time,  and  then,  wondering  at  the  silent  contempt  with 
which  his  not  very  extravagant  demand  for  one  brass  cock 
had  been  treated,  sent  in  a  third  requisition,  which  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  garrison  office  just  after  the  first  had 
turned  up  under  the  Fort-adjutant's  nose. 

**  Halloa  1 "  soliloauized  that  intelligent  young  officer, 
^here's  old  Barracky  wants  two  brass  cocks."  Then 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  more  official  language,  he  thus 
addressed  the  Commandant,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

<*  Here  are  two  reauisitions  from  the  Barrack-master,  sir, 
for  two  brass  cocks,  aated  different  days." 

The  Commandant  took  the  requisitions,  and  looked  at 
them  very  sternly. 

*  t(  yf\iy  the  devil  can't  he  send  in  one  requbiiion  for  the 
two  ?  "  he  irascibly  remarked,  as  if  he  had  detected  and 
nipped  in  the  bud  a  fearful  conspiracy  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud. 

The  Fort-adjutant,  stifling  a  glimmering  which  just  then 
dawned  upon  him,  that  he  himself  might  have  mislaid  the 
original  requisition,  diverted  the  current  of  questions  the 
Commandant  was  about  to  put  by  stating  that  the  Barrack- 
master  was  **  an  awful  ass.  This  opinion  the  Command- 
ant not  onlv  indorsed,  but  added  that  he  was  a^'  d — d  fool," 
as  he  scribbled  off*  on  the  two  requisitions,  ^  Forwarded  to 
the  Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-general  for  the  consid- 
eration of  his  excellency  the  Major-general  commanding." 
After  this  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
was  spent  in  proving  to  and  agreeing  with  each  other  that 
all  the  officials  in  every  office  but  their  own  were  "  infernal 
fools  ; "  an  occupation  which  in  like  manner  was  carried 
on  pretty  briskly  in  the  other  official  dens. 

At  mid- day  the  Fort-adjutant  repaired  to  the  regimental 
mess  for  tiffin,  and  here  he  met  the  Barrack-master,  to 
whom  he  jocosely  remarked,  <*  Halloa,  old  fellow  1  what  the 
deuce  do  you  want  with  two  brass  cocks  ?  " 

**  Who  the  devil  says  I  want  two  ?  "  indignantlv  asked 
the  Barrack-master,  smarting  under  the  delay  to  which  he 
had  been  a  victim. 

The  Fort* adjutant's  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  having 
mislaid  the  original  requisition  received  confirmation ;  so  he 
threw  up  a  little  battery  of  official  reserve,  and  retired  be- 
hind it. 

*'  Who  says  I  want  two  ?"  repeated  the  Barrack-master, 
gallantly  storming  the  battery. 

«  Why,  didn't  you  yourself?"  asked  the  Fort-adjutant, 
with  an  almost  unconditional  surrender. 

"No,  1  didn't,"  was  the  reply.    "I  sent  in  a  requisition 
for  one,  and  not  hearing  anything,  I  thought  you  couldn't 
have  received  it ;  so  I  sent  in  a  second,  with  the  same  re- 
sult as  the  first  ;  then  at  last  I  sent  in  a  third." 

"  Well,  we've  eot  the  first  and  the  third,"  said  the  Fort- 
adjutant  ;  **  and  they're  gone  on  to  the  General.  I  suppose 
the  second  must  have  miscarried  altogether." 

Now  the  result  of  the  above  conversation  was  that  the 
Fort-adjutant  went  back  to  the  garrison  office,  and  finding 
that  the  requisitions  had  not  yet  been  forwarded,  destroyed 
the  first  one  ;  the  Barrack  master  returned  to  his  office,  and 
to  prevent  mistakes,  as  he  thought,  wrote  a  letter  begging 
to  withdraw  the  last-dated  requisition,  which  letter  the 
Commandant  received  next  morning  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Fort- adjutant,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Deputy- 
assistant-quartermaster-general,  who  on  receipt  thereof 
anathematized  the  brass  cock  and  ^*  old  Barracky  for  not 
knowing  his  own  mind,"  and  tore  up  the  last  surviving 
requisition  :  all  this  presenting  a  verv  striking  instance  of 
how  too  man}'  cooks  invariably  spoil  the  broth. 

Days,  weeks  roll  on,  and  the  Barrack-master  hears  noth- 
ing of  the  brass  cock.    At  last  he  pens  an  epistle  to  the 
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CommAndanty  bitterlj  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  all 
his  attempts  to  procare  one  of  these  useful  articles  have 
been  frustrated. 

**  Damme  I  "  exclaimed  the  Commandant ;  '*  here's  this 
confounded  brass  cock  again." 

The  Fort-adiutant  giggled,  and  at  last  even  the  Com- 
mandant joined  in  the  laogh. 

*«  One  can't  help  lauzhmg,  you  know ;  but  it's  really 
devilish  annoying  that  fellow  the  Barrack-master  won't  do 
his  work  properly.  First  of  all  he  says  he  wants  two  brass 
cocks,  then  he  says  he  doesn't  want  any,  and  now  he  says 
he  always  wanted  one.  Write  him  a  pretty  stiff  letter,  and 
ask  him  what  the  devil  he  does  mean.'^ 

On  this  the  Fort-adjutant  sharpened  his  pen,  and  then 
commenced  a  paper  warfare  which,  before  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up,  entailed  a  fearful  amoant  of  ink-shed,  immor- 
talized the  brass  cock  throughout  the  garrison,  and  occu- 
pied much  of  the  Fort-adjutant's  valuable  time,  which 
misht  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  consumption  of 
full-flavored  cigars,  and  the  development  of  a  natural 
Ulent  for  the  game  of  billiards. 

At  last  the  tangled  skein  was  unravelled,  and  the  Bar? 
rack-master  was  informed  that  if  he  now  sent  in  his  requi- 
sition in  due  form,  it  would  be  attended  to. 

In  it  came.  The  clerks  tittered ;  the  Fort-adjutant 
grinned  as  he  handed  it  to  the  Commandant,  who  laughed 
as  he  forwarded  it  to  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  who  smiled  as  he 
submitted  it  to  the  General,  who  frowned,  and  remarked 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  public  time  was  being  wasted  in 
the  matter,  as  he  handed  it  back  to  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  who 
returned  it  with  "  Approved  "  written  on  it  to  the  Com- 
mandant, and  so  on,  through  the  different  channels,  until 
the  Barrack-master  at  last  found  himself  authorized  to  de- 
mand from  the  military  store  department  "  one  brass  cock 
complete." 

Now,  this  last  official,  still  smarting  under  all  these  de- 
lays, was  determined  that  everything  should  now  be  done 
"according  to  Cocker ; "  so,  in  a  form  headed  "  Urgent  ser- 
vices required  to  be  performed  by  the  Royal  Engineer  de- 
partment," he  requested  the  Fort-adjutant  to  request  the 
Commandant  to  request  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.  to  *♦  move  " 
the  General  to  direct  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  to 
detail  a  man  of  that  scientific  corps  to  fix  the  brass  cock  in 
a  water-butt. 

In  a  retired  and  secluded  spot  near  the  sea-shore,  at  the 
back  of  the  military  hospital,  our  friend  now  led  a  quiet 
aud  uneventful  life.  Its  duties  were  light  in  the  extreme. 
Oflen,  for  days  together,  it  was  not  even  "  turned  on  "once, 
for  the  water-butt  into  whose  portly  side  it  was  inserted 
was  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  and  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  hospital  orderlies  and  coolies. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  not  long  before  it  presented 
a  melancholy  appearance  of  dirt  and  neglect ;  and  it  soon 
took  to  itself  a  goodly  coat  of  verdigris.  Yet,  even  under 
these  disadvantages,  it  still  retained  some  powers  of  fasci- 
nation, against  which  the  sordid  mind  of  John  Chinaman 
was  not  proof.  Neglected  and  unnoticed  by  others,  it  had 
not  been  so  by  him.  He  had  seen  it,  had  mentally  ap- 
praised its  valu^,  and  marked  it  for  his  own.  But  there 
were  obstacles  to  the  consummation  of  his  desires.  Adja- 
cent to  the  water-butt  a  sentry  "  walked  his  lonely  rounds," 
and  John  Chinaman  waited  long  and  oft  without  an  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself.  At  last,  one  night  he  put  his  dar- 
ing plan  into  execution.  Creeping  stealthily  along  in  the 
shade  of  the  wall  until  he  arrived  by  the  side  of  the  water- 
butt,  he  here  ensconced  himself  until  the  sentry  had 
reached  the  farthest  point  on  his  beat.  Then,  with  a  dex- 
terous wrench,  the  brass  cock  was  drawn  from  the  bung- 
hole,  through  which  there  trickled  a  few  inky  drops  of 
rain-water,  as  if  the  water-butt  were  shedding  bitter  tears 
at  the  separation. 

Unlncxily  for  John  Chinaman,  just  as  he  was  making  off 
with  his  booty,  the  sentry  caught  sight  of  him,  and  gave 
chase.    Then  began  a  series  of  doubles  and  slips  and 

Sabs,  commingled  with  a  curious  jumble  of  Chinese  and 
ilttian.    «<  Hi-yah  I "  from  the  Celestial,  as  he  ducked 
just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  caught  by  the  nape 


of  the  neck ;  '*  Be  jabers,  I've  missed  the  divil,"  at  tha 
same  moment  from  the  sentry,  as  he  wildly  clutched  tha 
air  just  where  the  Chinaman's  head  ought  to  have  been. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  round  and  round,  diving,  duck- 
ing, gasping,  and  cursing,  they  both  went,  until  the  gama 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Chinaman  becoming  so  ter- 
rified at  the  unearthly  noises  made  by  his  pursuer,  whose 
imprecations  grew  more  and  more  hoarse  and  guttural  ai 
their  utterer  Mcame  more  and  more  blown,  that  in  a  pania 
he  gave  himself  up,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  indignity 
of  Ming  held  by  his  pifftail. 

'*  Ah,  yer  thavtng  baste  I "  exclaimed  Private  Denis 
Magrath  —  such  was  the  sentry's  name  —  as  the  two  stood 
panting.  "  Shure  I've  got  ^er !  "  Then  feeling  rather  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  prisoner  of  war  now  that 
he  had  got  him,  he  brought  one  of  his  hobnailed  ammuni- 
tion boots  into  violent  contact  with  John  Chinaman's 
person,  just  by  way  of  not  betraying  any  symptoms  of  in- 
decision, and  also  of  impressing  his  prisoner  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  captor's  power  and  his  own  helplessness. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  proceeding  indicated  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  and  vigor  of  character,  our  Hibernian 
friend  still  exhibited  signs  of  irresolution. 

<*  Divil  a  bit  uv  me  knows  what  I've  been  runnin'  afther 
yer  for  I "  he  exclaimed.  '*  But,  begorra !  "  and  here  he 
raised  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch, "  now  I've  got  yer,  I'll  kape 
yer  1 " 

With  these  last  words  he  gave  the  pigtail  a  hearty  pull, 
just  to  show  the  Chinaman  the  tight  hold  he  had  of  nim, 
when,  horror  1  the  pigtail  came  off  in  his  hand,  and  its  late 
owner  bounded  off  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.^ 

Private  Denis  Magrath  stood  aghast  for  some  moments, 
looking  by  turns  at  the  pigtail  in  his  hand  and  the  fast-reced- 
ing form  of  the  Chinaman,  and  with  each  look  opening 
his  mouth  wider  and  wider,  until  he  appeared  as  if  about 
to  go  through  the  unparalleled  performance  of  gradually 
turning  himself  inside  out.  At  last  it  closed  with  a  snap^ 
and  then  the  following  words  were  heard  to  proceed  from 
it:  '<  Holy  frost  1  I've  pulled  the  tail  out  ov  um  1  Shure 
I've  had  enough  runnin' ;  ye  may  go,  and  the  divil  bum 
ye  I  "  and  upon  this  he  threw  the  tail  in  the  direction  tha 
Chinaman  had  taken,  and  resumed  his  walk. 

The  brass  cock,  afier  having  been  ruthlessly  torn  from 
the  bosom  of  its  water-butt,  had  been  thrust  into  the  breast 
of  the  Chinaman's  jacket,  where  it  had  nestled  until  in  tha 
scuffle  it  had  dropped  on  the  ground,  to  lie  for  a  long  ti'ma 
unnoticed. 

'<  Halloa  1  "  said  the  sentry,  at  last  catching  sight  of  it 
and  picking  it  up ;  '*  here's  something  that  thaving  haste's 
dhropped.  Shure  it's  a  brass  cock  he's  stole  out  ov  soma 
bar'l.''^ 

Then  a  tinge  of  melancholy  shaded  his  features,  and  a 
soft  light  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  soliloquized  with  deep 
pathos:  ** Maybe  thersh  good  liquor  bein  washted  some- 
wheres  this  very  moment,  whilsht  I'm  shtanding  here  as 
dhry  as  a  bone.  Maybe,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
passionate  fervor,  " it's  somewhere  quite  close" 

The  suspense  of  the  moment  was  too  much  to  be  long 
endured,  and  in  order  to  settle  his  hopes  and  fears  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  subjected  the  brass  cock  to  an  examination 
in  which  nose  and  mouth  took  part. 

'*  Watber  I  och,  pooh ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  tha 
deepest  disgust.  "Let  it  washte ! "  And  here  the  brass 
cock  was  very  nearly  being  pitched  contemptuously  away ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  it  was  put  into  his  pocket. 

The  next  morning,  after  coming  off  guard,  Private 
Magrath  betook  himself  to  his  quondam  master,  one  Lien- 
tenant  Tborner,  who  was  also  Acting- adjutant,  and  to  him 
he  gave  the  brass  cock,  together  with  a  most  elaborate  and 

>  la  Hong-Koog  th«  pollM  find  thftt  th«  M«l«t  and  mfeat  nctbod  of  eott- 
doetlog  th«  ChlneM  priMmvm  through  th«  strMta  la  b/  fch«lr  pigtoilt,  oftMi 
than  driving  four  or  cTen  nlz  In  nand.  Tha  regular  profesaional  chlaf, 
though,  aware  of  tha  fuellltiM  his  pigtail  offers  for  hi*  mfa  conduct  !• 
duranea  tII*,  usually  cut*  It  off  —  If  It  has  not  already  nndargona  this  prooaw 
as  a  panlshmant  for  soma  fbrmaroSraev  —  and  plaits  ooa  on  to  tha  oM 
stump,  an  arraogemant  po.«««ilng  advantages  whioh  are  fully  lUusttatad  ta 
our  stoiT.  The  police,  however,  as  a  rule,  mors  azperleneed  on  this  point 
than  Private  Ifagrath,  ars  up  to  this  stratagem, and,  bef>rs  hameasing  ttaMV 
team  together,  will  satlaf j  themselres  of  the  fsnulneneas  of  the  artielaa  bj  a 
fcw  Tigorous  tugs. 
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detailed  account  of  how  it  had  come  into  his  possession, 
which,  with  all  apologies  to  Mr.  Magrath,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  reproducing  in  these  pages. 

'*  lou  should  have  taken  it  to  the  sergeant  of  your 
guard,  and  he  would  have  entered  the  circumstances  in  his 
report,"  said  Lieutenant  Thomer.  ^*  However,  put  it  down, 
and  I'll  see  about  it." 

Now  when  a  man,  with  nothing  particular  on  hand  at 
the  moment,  says  he'll  *'8ee  about"  a  thing,  instead  of 
doing  so  then  and  there,  the  odds  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  his  never  troubling  his  head  in  the  matter. 

This  was  the  case  with  Lieutenant  Thomer.  He  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  the  brass,  cock  lay 
for  days,  idle  and  unheeded,  on  his  table,  until  on  his  bein;; 
suddenly  ordered  away  on  detachment,  together  with  Pri- 
vate Magrarh,  to  a  place  we  will  call  Cboofow,  it  was 
packed  up  with  the  rest  of  that  young  officer's  goods  and 
chattels. 

Here  at  Cboofow  it  shone  in  quite  a  new  sphere.  Lieu- 
tenant Thorner'd  quarters  were  somewhat  bare  of  articles 
of  virtu,  and  the  brass  cock,  cleaned  of  its  verdigris  coat, 
occupied  a  prominent  position  us  a  chimney  piece  orna- 
ment. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  at  Cboofow  before  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Consul  at  that  port  saw  it,  and  recoUectinf; 
that  he  had  a  beer  barrel  in  want  of  such  an  article,  begged 
it  of  Lieutenant  Thorner,  who,  having  quite  forgotten  its 
previous  history,  presented  it  with  all  due  ceremony,  and 
It  was  forthwith  installed  in  die  Consul's  cellar. 

In  the  mean  time,  stirring  events  had  bten  going  on  at 
Hong-Kong.  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Lieutenant 
Thorner,  the  first  rumble  of  the  coming  storm  was  heard  in 
the  office  which  is  already  known  to  our  readers.  There 
sat  the  Commandant,  looking  stern  and  soldier-like,  and 
opposite  to  him,  sat  the  Fort- adjutant. 

A  letter  was  handed.to  the  latter,  who  opened  and  read  it 
while  the  Commandant  awaited  the  communication  of  its 
contents. 

'*  A  brass  cock  stolen  from  the  hospital,  sir,  and  the 
Barrack-master,  in  a  private  note,  says  it's  the  same  there 
was  all  that  bother  about." 

**  D — n  that  brass  cock  I "  said  the  Commandant,  in  his 
awfullest  tones. 

"Curse  it  I "  muttered  the  Fort-adjutant,  who  saw  loom- 
ing in  the  future  more  correspondence  on  the  subject,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  accomplishments  as  a  billiard -player. 

"  Assemble  a  Board,"  said  the  Commandant  —  a  military 
expedient  resorted  to  in  every  trifling  little  difficulty.  "  At 
once  I "  he  continued,  in  tones  fully  betokening  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter. 

A  Board  did  assemble.  It  consisted  of  a  captain  and 
two  subalterns,  who,  failing  to  obtain  a  vestige  of  evidence 
to  show  how,  when,  or  where  the  brass  cock  had  gone,  took 
the  liberty  of  stating  so. 

This  would  never  do.  Evidence  of  some  sort  must  be 
taken  and  recorded  on  the  proceedings  and  a  stinging 
memorandum  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Board.  Under  this  pressure,  the  Board  obtained  a  volu- 
minous mass  of  evidence,  which,  though  it  threw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  dbappearance  of  the  brass  cock,  still  made 
a  very  good  show  on  half-margin  foqjscap.  Then,  after  the 
trio  composing  the  Board  had  made  three  copies  of  this 
naighty  effort  of  their  combined  genius,  and  affixed  their 
sij;natures  thereto,  the  "proceedings"  were  sent  to  the 
Commandant,  who  waded  through  them  and  sent  them  on, 
through  the  prescribed  channel  to  the  General.  From  this 
last  personage  they  were  returned  as  worthless ;  not  because 
they  consisted  of  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter,  but  because 
a  mere  captain  and  two  riubal terns  were  considered  inad- 
equate to  investigate  so  important  a  subject. 

A  field  officer,  as  president,  and  two  captains  and  two 
subalterns,  as  members,  were  to  constitute  the  Board.  So 
ran  the  awful  mandate. 

^  Under  these  instructions,  a  new  Board  was  immediately 
directed  to  assemble,  a  colonel  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  presiding,  ^otes  were  taken, 
clouds  of  witnesses  examined,  quires  of  foolscap  expended, 


orderlies  exhausted,  etc.,  and  although  not  a  spai^k  of 
evidence  was  elicited  which  shed  the  tiniest  ray  of  light  on 
the  difappearance  of  the  brass  cock,  the  new  Board  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  adjournments  and  many  days  of  re- 
search, in  producing  a  goodly  pile  of  closely- written 
foolscap,  which  much  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  staff,  and, 
with  its  concomitants  of  red  tape  and  sealing-wax  was 
triumphantly  dispatched  to  the  War  Office.  Here  it 
must  have  Ibund  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mighty  officials, 
as  they  expressed  themselves  rebigned  to  the  fate  of  the 
brass  cock,  and  the  awful  sentence  fell  on  the  "  public  " 
that  it  was  to  "  bear  the  loss." 

The  military  mind  at  Hong-Kong  had  hardly  been 
calmed  down  by  this  soothing  assurance,  when  Lieuten- 
ant Thomer  arrived  on  a  short  leave  of  absence  from 
Cboofow. 

"  Well,  Thomer,  have  you  heard  of  the  infernal  shindy 
we've  been  having  all  about  a  confounded  old  brass  cock, 
that  any  fellow  in  the  garrison  would  have  paid  for  five 
times  over  sooner  than  have  had  all  the  bother  it's  given  ?  " 
asked  one  of  his  brother  officers,  as  a  number  of  them  sat 
in  the  verandah,  sipping  sherry-and-bitters  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  before  mess. 

"I  wish  to  goodness,"  said  a  }oung ensign,  "I  had  all 
the  money  that  has  been  chucked  away  on  the  blessed 
thing,  in  the  way  of  chair  hire  for  members  of  Boards, 
native  witnesses,  postage,  paper,  etc.  I'd  have  a  jolly 
lark,  and  present  Government  with  a  gross  of  brass  cocks 
into  the  bargain." 

"  I've  heard  nothing  of  it,"  said  Thomer,  "  What's  it 
all  about?" 

"  Oh,  only  a  brass  cock  was  lost  —  stolen,  I  suppose,  from 
the  hospital ;  and  there's  been  the  devil  to  pay  in  the  shape 
of  correspondence  and  Boards,  until  every  one  in  the  gar- 
rison was  bear! ily  sick  of  the  subject.'' 

»*  When  did  it  all  first  begin  V  "  asked  Thorner,  as  if 
following  up  a  train  of  thought. 

"  About  a  few  days  after  you  left,  I  should  think,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  I  see  it  all  I  It's  as  good  as  a  play  1 " 
said  Thorner,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  cane  chair, 
and  indulged  in  laughter,  loud  and  long.  "  It's  as  good 
as  a  play,  and  I  and  Private  Denis  Magrath  have  been  two 
of  the  principal  actors." 

"  How  ?  "  was  asked  on  all  sides. 

Then  Thorner  related  in  a  few  words  his  share  of  the 
transaction. 

A  general  laugh  foUowed,  but  every  one  agreed  to  let 
the  thing  "  slide,"  and  say  nothing  about  it,  as  there  was 
no  knowing  what  difficulties  this  denouement  of  the  brass 
cock  mystery  might  have  led  to,  and  none  of  them  relished 
the  idea  of  more  boards. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  trust  that  these  revelations  will 
not  resuscitate  the  subject,  and  that  the  brass  cock  will  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Should  the  War- Office  authori- 
ties, however,  be  once  more  put  on  the  scent,  the  brass  cock 
will  be  able  to  say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 
"  You  may  go,  you  may  go,  you  may  go  to  Hong-Kong  for 
me  1  "  for  when  we  last  heard  of  it,  it  had  returned  to  that 
quarter  of  the  British  possessions. 


A  GOLD  COAST  TRAGEDY. 

If,  as  many  counsel,  we  are  to  abandon  altogether  our 
settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  after  the  infliction  on  Coffee 
Calcalli  of  exemplary  punishment  for  the  insult  he  has  put 
upon  the  British  flag,  the  abandonment  will  hardly  entail 
the  wrench  of  many  pleasant  associations  or  memories.  If 
the  impending  campaign  prove  a  success,  in  that  success 
there  will  be  but  little  triumph ;  and  the  past  history  of  our 
occupation  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  long,  dreary  vista  of  in- 
numerable deaths ;  of  miserable  defeats  interspersed  with 
trumpery  victories  and  temporizing  negotiations  with  trucu- 
lent barbarians;  of  vain  attempts  to  civilize  the  old  Adam 
out  of  the  mean,  skulking,  and  double-faced  coast  tribes ; 
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and  of  British  mercantile  cupidity  overriding  the  dictates 
not  of  patriotism  alone,  but  of  common  honesty.  A  solitary 
literary  and  feminine  association  is  linked  with  the  pesti- 
lential coast,  and  that  association  shares  the  common  at- 
tribute of  being  a  mournful  one.  On  one  of  the  stones 
that  pave  the  court-yard  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  the 
initials  **  L.  £.  L./'  and  under  that  stone  sleeps  the  hap- 
less, gifted  poetefes,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 

There  were  veritable  poets  in  the  land  in  those  days 
when  William  Jerdan  printed  in  his  Lverary  Gazette  a  few 
short  poems  with  the  initials ''L.  E.  L."  affixed  —  poets 
in  the  blaze  of  whose  fame  poetasters  withered  up.  But 
L.  E.  L.  was  no  poetaster,  and  the  verses  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  attracted  comment  and  commendation.  Lonc^er 
poems  soon  followed  ;  and  the  reading  and  inquisitive 
public  came  to  know  that  she,  of  whose  name  the  letters 
L.  E.  L.  were  the  initials,  was  a  girl  not  yet  twenty,  who, 
born  in  1802  in  a  London  suburb,  had  spent  many  years 
of  her  youth  in  beautiful  rustic  scenery  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  who,  her  father  having  died  poor  while  she  was  yet  a 
child,  was  maintaining  herself  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
by  the  literary  work  which  William  Jerdan  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  doing.  By  and  by  the  young  poetess  be- 
came more  and  more  famous,  and  as  its  manner  is,  the 
reading  and  inquisitive  public  became  the  scandal-monger- 
ing  public,  with  the  result  of  causing  the  keenest  anguish 
to  the  sensitive  and  innocent  woman.  But  she  continued 
to  work,  and  lived  down  the  baseless  calumnies  that  had  so 
wounded  her.  Her  earliest  volume  (published  in  1821) 
was  **  The  Fat^  of  Adelaide ; "  but  the  poem  by  which  she 
is  best  known  to  the  present  generation  of  poetry-readers, 
is  "  The  Improvisatrice."  lliis  work,  like  most  of  L.  E. 
L.'s  poetry,  is  characterized  by  richness  of  fancy  and  ro- 
mantic melancholy  of  sentiment.  The  sadness  of  tone 
which  marked  her  poems  was  purely  imaginative ;  for  Miss 
Landon  was  cheerful  and  even  buoyant  in  disposition,  and 
is  described  as  possessing  many  charms  of  form  and  man- 
ner. Blunt  Jamie  Hog^,  in  his  sincere,  uncouth  fashion, 
owned  to  the  spell.  He  had  severely  —  indeed  coarsely  — 
criticised  the  lady's  poetry,  and  obviously  had  no  intention 
of  liking  the  authoress  any  better  than  her  work.  But 
when  he  met  her  ibr  the  first  time  he  did  homage  in  the 
quaint  exclamation,  "  1  didna  think  ye  had  been  sae  bonny," 
and  the  pair  straightway  became  friends. 

Gifted  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  L.  E.  L.  was  still  a 
single  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  She  had  indeed, 
not  long  before,  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but  with  the 
rumor  of  the  intended  marriage,  the  croak  of  slander  had 
recommenced,  and  although  the  investigation  of  friends  had 
proved  that  "the  falsehood  was  as  vile  as  its  fabrication 
was  obscure,"  the  high-spirited  woman  chose  to  break  off 
the  engagement,  at  the  cost  to  herself  of  months  of  mental 
agony  and  bodily  suffering. 

8he  had  recovered  her  health,  at  least  partly  her  mental 
tone,  and  in  the  early  summer  of  the  year  1838  was  residing 
at  Hampstead,  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Forster,  late 
member  for  Berwick.     One  morning  afler  breakfast  that 

gentleman  came  into  the  library  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in 
is  hand,  and,  holding  them  out  to  her,  said,  "  If  you  are 
not  better  engaged,  you  will  perhaps  find  some  amusement 
in  reading  these.  They  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  them,,  and  who  dines  here  to- 
day." The  "  gentleman  who  dines  here  to-day  "  was  Mr. 
George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  an  able 
and  gallant  Scottish  gentleman,  who,  with  very  inadequate 
means,  had  for  years  successfully  mainuined  British  su- 
premacy in  the  turbulent  district  over  which  he  held  sway, 
and  was  now  at  home  on  leave,  after  having  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  end  an  expedition  which  it  had  been  necessary 
for  him  to  undertake  against  a  recalcitrant  native  tribe. 
The  papers  contained  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Maclean's  expe- 
dition against  those  Appolonians,  and  the  fair  reader,  as 
she  afterwards  told  a  friend,  was  as  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  narration,  as  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
scenes  described.  She  amused  her  fancy  in  picturing  to 
herself  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of  these  exploits,  and 
had  satisfactorily  arranged  it  in  her  own  mind,  that  he 


must  be  some  gray-haired  officer,  with  a  mixture  of  stern- 
ness and  benevolence  in  his  countenance.  But  Mr.  Maclean 
turned  out  to  be,  in  the  lady's  own  words,  "  a  very  fine  and 
fashionable-looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life ; "  and  the 
acauaintance  thus  began,  ripened  into  a  marriage,  which 
tooK  place  in  June  of  the  same  year.  This  marriage,  it 
has  been  said,  is  explicable  "  only  by  a  yearning  on  the  part 
of  the  slandered  lady  to  go,  no  matter  whither,  from  Eng- 
land." That  this  construction  is  unjust  and  unkind  there 
seems  abundant  evidence  to  show ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  marriage  was  one  of  true  and 
self-sacrificing  affection. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  sailed  for  Cape  Coast  early  in 
July.  Cheerful  and  hopeful  letters,  written  by  the  lady, 
were  received  by  her  friends  in  England,  and  during  the 
voyage  were  written  also  two  poems,  the  "Polar  Star" 
and  "  Night  at  Sea,"  which  are  among  her  happiest  pro- 
ductions. After  her  arrival  at  Cape  Coast,  her  friends 
heard  but  seldom  from  her ;  but  her  letters  "  are,  as  of  old, 
amusing,  with  regrets  for  the  past,  nervousness  for  the 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future.  In  addition,  they  con- 
tain some  anxious  remarks  about  pecuniary  matters ;  things 
which  she  required  from  England,  "  must  not  be  bought 
unless  cheap;   and  Mr.   Ackermann  must  pay  the  five 

pounds."  1    -ri     1      1 

Before  the  year  was  out,  a  thrill  ran  through  Englana 
at  the  news  that  L.  E.  L.  had  been  found  lying  dead  on 
the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Cape  Coast  Castle 
Government  House,  grasping  in  her  hand  an  empty  phial 
that  had  contained  prussic  acid.  All  sort  of  outrageous 
reports  immediately  came  into  circulation,  and  were  eagerly 
believed.  It  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  there  was  a 
dark,  secluded  portion  of  the  castle  into  which  Mrs. 
Maclean  was  never  admitted,  and  that  there  the  Governor 
kept,  some  said  an  African  mistress,  others  a  harem  of 
black  women.  Some  openly  accused  Governor  Maclean 
of  having  murdered  his  wife ;  others,  a  shade  less  unscrupu- 
lous, laid  it  dgwn  that  Mrs.  Maclean  had  been  driven  to 
commit  suicide  by  the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of  her  husband. 
It  was  said  that  letters  which  had  been  written  to  intimate 
friends  by  Mrs.  Maclean  just  before  her  death  contained 
complaints  of  her  husband's  unkindness.  The  coroners 
inquest  on  the  spot  found  that  Mrs.  Maclean's  death  had 
been  caused  by  an  overdose  of  Scheele's  preparation  of 
prussic  acid,  taken  inadvertently.  But  quidnuncs  signifi- 
cantly pointed  out  that  there  had  been  no  pos/-mortem  ex- 
amination, asked  what  evidence  there  was  that  the  pbial 
had  contained  prussic  acid,  except  that  it  was  so  labelled, 
and  wagged  their  heads,  and  knitted  their  brows.  Then 
Mrs.  Bailey,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  her  maid,  had  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Maclean  to  Cape  Coast,  came  back  to  Eng- 
land with  a  budgetful  of  ugly  stories.  In  all  England  at 
that  time,  and,  indeed,  for  years  after,  there  was  no  better 
abused  man  than  Grovemor  Maclean.  r^  ^J^  rt 

The  little  circle  of  British  residents  on  the  Gold  Ooast 
were  well  aware  that  in  all  this  their  chief  was  grossly 
maligned,  but  they  coiild  do  little  to  sway  public  opinion 
at  home,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  not  agreed 
among  themselves  whether  the  unfortunate  lady  died  from 
the  effects  of  prussic  acid,  or  of  some  sudden  spasm  of  the 
heart.  There  could  have  been  no  discrepancy  of  opinion 
on  this  score,  if  a  postmortem  examination  had  been  made, 
and  for  every  reason  the  omission  to  make  this  investiga- 
tion was  unfortunate.  Governor  Maclean  returned  to 
Europe  for  a  short  visit,  about  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  to  find  his  character  beset  with  hints  and 
rumors  too  intangible  for  him  to  grapple  with.  He  went 
back  ver.v  soon  to  his  distant  African  home,  and  died 
there  in  1847.  The  stone  that  covers  her  husband's  body 
lies  by  the  side  of  that  other  stone  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  as  having  graven  on  it  the  initials  L.  E.  L.  j^"*" 
band  and  wife  "  now  sleep  side  by  side  on  that  lone  shorCj 
insensible  alike  to  the  praise  and  the  censure  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  facts  of  this  sad  story 
were  told  in  print  by  one  who  could  not  but  know  them 
better  than'any  one  else.  Mr.  Brodie  Cruikshank  was  an 
official  of  position  on  the  Grold  Coast  when  Governor  Mac- 
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lean  brought  thither  his  bride.  Ho  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  the  coaple  during  the  period  between  their 
arrival  and  the  sudden  end  of  Mrs.  Maclean;  he  spent 
with  them  the  evening  before  that  sad  event;  and  he  was 
among  the  first  summoned  to  the  chamber  in  which  lay  the 
lifeless  form  of  poor  L.  £.  L.  It  will  be  conceded  that  he 
was  entitled  to  give  his  testimony  with  some  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  further,  that  no  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  that  testimony  should  be  warped  or  other  than  im- 
partial. In  his  volume,  **  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold 
Uoast,"  Mr.  Cruikshank  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  episode, 
the  substance  of  which  we  proceed  to  condense. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madean  landed  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1838.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who  was  at  the  time 
Governor  of  the  Fort  of  Anamaboe,  had  been  ill,  and  was 
unable  to  be  at  head-quarters  to  receive  his  chief.  He, 
however,  wrote  to  Mr.  Maclean  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
arrival;  and  some  days  afterwards,  die  governor  being 
very  unwell,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Mrs.  Maclean,  in  which  that  lady  said  that  she  could  not 
write  to  him  as  a  stranger,  as  she  felt  already  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance  through  her  husband's  report.  The  letter 
concluded  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  pav  a 
visit  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  change  of  air,  with  which 
he  complied  three  weeks  later.  He  found  that  Crovernor 
Maclean  was  confined  to  bed  by  serious  illness,  but  was 
hurried  away  to  his  bedroom  by  Mrs.  Maclean  with  the 
remark,  "  You  are  a  privileged  person,  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
for  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  admitted 
here."  Cruikshank  took  a  seat  beside  the  governor's  bed, 
upon  which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arranging  the  clothes 
about  her  husband  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  anr) 
tlie  three  chatted  together  for  some  hours,  Mrs.  Maclean 
laughingly  recounting  her  experiences  of  roughing  it  in 
Africa,  and  commenting  with  the  greatest  frankness  and 
good  humor  on  what  struck  her  as  the  oddities  in  her  new 
state  of  society ;  she  pointed  to  a  temporary  bed  which  had 
been  made  for  her  on  the  floor,  and  said  that  Mr.  Maclean's 
sufierings  had  been  so  great  for  some  nights,  that  the  little 
sleep  she  had  got  had  been  taken  there.  Cruikshank's 
visit  lasted  for  a  week,  during  which  time  he  spent  many 
agreeable  hours  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  sitting-room,  where  he 
was  entertained  with  the  most  lively  conversation.  Mrs. 
Maclean's  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be  to  talk  of  her 
friends  in  Kngland.  She  often  spoke  of  those  who  had 
befriended  her,  or  even  done  her  an  ordinary  courtesy, 
with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  bespoke  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  kindness.  It  seemed  to  give  her  great  pleasure  to 
talk  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  a  source  of  pure  delight  to 
her  to  know  how  highly  he  was  estimated  ai  a  governor. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  about  to  proceed  to  England,  and 
having  to  make  his  preparations  went  back  to  Anamaboe, 
returning  to  Cape  Coast  only  to  spend  the  last  week  of  his 
stay  in  the  settlement.  He  found  Mrs.  Maclean  already 
greatly  acclimatized  to  her  new  manner  of  life.  She  was 
the  only  European  lady  in  the  place,  and  had  quite  en- 
chanted the  little  coterie.  Her  husband  had  recovered 
suflliciently  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  given  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  fulfilled  the  functions  of  governor  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  had  accompanied  her 
husiband  to  the  entertainment,  and  been  made  very  happy, 
as  she  told  Mr.  Cruikshank,  to  hear  her  husband's  services 
so  fully  recognized  as  they  had  been  in  the  various 
speeches.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  very  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find,  in  such  an  out-ofthe-way  corner  of 
the  world,  a  society  composed  of  so  many  agreeable  and 
well-educated  men ;  and  the  kindness  and  attentions  with 
which  she  had  been  received  had  been  very  flattering  and 
gratifying.  The  state  of  Mr.  Maclean's  health  was  alone 
delaying  a  round  of  invitations  from  the  merchants  to  wel- 
come her  to  the  country.  She  had  also  had  a  ride  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  the  natives,  and  had  been  equally 
amused  by  their  good-humor,  and  delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  Every  morning  was  bringing  her  some  new 
mark  of  attention:  now  some  fruit,  now  some  flowers,  now 
some  engravings.  Indeed,  she  was  afraid  that  so  much 
kindness  would  spoil  her. 


The  domestic  arransements  afforded  illimitable  scope 
for  fun.  Her  perplexities  about  houaekeeping,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  anything  to  eat,  and  the  blanders  of  the  ser- 
vants, were  all  the  subjects  of  her  amusing  comments. 
But  the  greatest  bugbear  of  all  appeared  to  be  the  eovem- 
or's  study,  the  "cockloft"  as  it  was  called.  Here  he  had 
collected  all  his  books,  chronometers,  telescopes,  artificial 
horizons,  sextants,  etc.  His  letters  and  papers  were  all 
littered  on  a  table  in  such  confusion  that  no  one  bat  him- 
self knew  where  to  find  anything;  he  had  as  great  a  hor- 
ror of  the  "  womankind  "  meddling  with  this  mass  of  con- 
fusion as  the  Antiquary  himself,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  coaW 
never  enter  the  room  without  the  dread  of  overturning 
something. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  the  idea  that  the  « story  of  the 
dark,  secluded  portion  of  the  castle,"  may  have  been  built 
upon  some  fanciful  picture  of  this  "dreadful  cockloft, 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  may  have  given  in  some  of  her  letters 
to  her  friends.  A  landing  only  three  feet  wide  divided 
this  apartment  from  her  own  dressing-room. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  to  sail  on  the  16th  of  October,  and 
he  dined  and  spent  the  evening  of  the  15th  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  wife.  It  was,  says  he,  a  night  in  e^trj  re- 
spect to  be  remembered.  Mrs.  Maclean  appeared  to  dwell 
with  much  pleasure  on  the  idea  that  he  would  so  soon  tee 
her  friends  in  England  and  be  able  to  give  them  a  report 
of  her  welfare.  As  she  spoke  of  them  a  shade  of  sadness 
overspread  her  expressive  countenance,  but  it  "f^J^ 
chased  away  by  some  bright  thought.  Her  parting  ^oros 
were,  "  You  will  tell  Mr.  F.  that  1  am  not  Ured  yet  He 
told  me  I  should  return  by  the  ship  that  brought  me  out; 
but  I  knew  he  was  mistaken."  . 

Next  morning  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  breakfasting  with  • 
friend,  when  a  servant  burst  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
claimed, —  .    J    J 1 1» 

"  You  are  wanted  in  the  fort.    Mr.  Maclean  is  dead  I 

Hurrying  to  the  castle  with  the  friend,  they  found  attts 
gate  that  it  was  Mrs.  Maclean,  who  had  been  in  pefwct 
health  when  Cruikshank  had  parted  with  her  oveniiri^ 
that  was  dead.  They  entered  the  room  "^^^^  *™ 
was  mortal  of  poor  L.  E.  L.  was  stretched  on  the  bed,  iJv. 
Cobbold  rose  up  from  close  examination  of  the  face,  and 
told  them  she  was  in  very  truth  dead.  Cruikshank  cooW 
not  at  first  realize  the  tidings.  "My  heart,"  he  «y«. 
"  would  not  believe  it.  It  seemed  impossible  *"»»*  }f  J 
from  whom  I  had  parted  not  many  hours  before,  so  fmloi 
life  and  energy,  could  be  so  suddenly  struck  down.  I 
seized  her  hand,  and  gazed  upon  her  face.  The  «3Lm- 
sion  was  calm  and  meaningless.  Her  eyes  were  open,fiMa, 
and  protruding.  The  chill  of  death  was  upon  her.  *« 
some  time  mv  thoughts  could  not  take  any  shape  or  loM- 
A  dead  weight  seemed  to  press  with  a  numbing  power  oi 

all  my  senses."  ,  -^ 

When  he  and  the  others  had  somewhat  recovered  fioB 
the  shock,  it  was  determined  that  a  coroner's  inqoc* 
should  immediately  be  held.  Cruikshank  went  to  aor 
nounce  this  to  Governor  Maclean,  who  was  in  a  ^^^ 
crushed,  half-unconscious  prostration.  « Yes,"  said  he, 
"  for  God's  sake,  yes ;  do  everything  that  can  throw  any 
light  on  this  awful  visitation."  ,  ^    •    •    • 

The  evidence  elicited  littie.  The  poor  lady  had  nsea 
and  left  her  husband's  bedroom  about  seven, and  goneto 
her  own  dressing-room.  Before  proceeding  to  dreis  ••• 
had  occupied  herself  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  writing  »■ 
ters;  she  then  called  her  servant,  Mrs.  Bwley,and  •^'Jj' 
to  a  store-room  to  fetch  some  pomatum.  When  Mrs.  B*"^ 
returned,  having  been  absent  only  a  few  ™>°°^^^ 
found  difficulty  in  opening  the  door  on  account  oi  a  w^g 
which  appeared  to  be  pressing  against  it.  She  pwMJ 
open  the  door  and  found  tiiat  the  obstroction  was  ttj 
senseless  body  of  her  mistress.  She  immediatelr  call* 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  was  sent  for,  bat  «ro«JJ* 
first  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  on  ^  ***^3^ 
had  not  appeared  any  symptom  of  life.  Mrs.  Baim  nntaer 
asserted  that  she  had  found  in  her  mistress's  hand  a  i^ 
phial,  which  she  removed  and  placed  on  the  ttwet^ 
Mrs.  Maclean  had  appeared  weU  when  Mrs.  Bdley  W 
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left  to  fetch  the  pomatam,  and  she  had  observed  in  her 
mistress  no  appearance  of  unhappiness. 

Grovernor  Maclean  stated  that  his  wife  had  left  him 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  again  in  life.  When  called  to  her  dressing-room  he 
had  observed  a  small  phial  on  the  toilet-table,  and  had 
asked  Mrs.  Bailey  where  it  had  come  from,  when  she  told 
him  that  she  had  found  it  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  hand.  This 
phial  had  contained  Scheele's  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
which  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  for 
severe  fits  of  spasms  to  which  she  was  subject.  She  had 
made  use  of  it  once,  to  his  knowledge  on  the  passage  from 
England.  He  was  ereatly  averse  to  her  using  so  danger- 
ous a  medicine,  and  haa  wished  to  throw  it  overboard, 
when  she  entreated  him  not  to  do  so,  as  she  must  die  with- 
out it  There  had  been  no  unkindness  or  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  wife. 

Dr.  Cobbold  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  post- 
mortem  examination,  as  he  had  been  requested  to  do,  since 
he  felt  persuaded  that'Mrs.  Maclean  bad  died  by  prussic 
acid.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  appearance 
of  the  eves  of  the  deceased,  and  he  believed  that  he  could 
detect  the  Btxi^W  of  the  prussic  acid  about  her  person.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  testified  that  when  he  had  left  at  a  very  late 
hour  on  the  preceding  evening  Mr.  and  Mn^.  Maclean  ap- 
peared on  the  happiest  terms  with  each  other.  On  the 
ladv's  writing-deiik  lay  a  letter,  not  yet  folded,  which  she 
had  written  on  the  fatal  morning,  and  the  end  of  which 
was  scarcely  dry  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  her  death. 
This  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  inquest,  was  to  a  lady 
in  England  on  whom  she  had  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Cruikshank  should  call.  It  was  written  in  a  cheerful 
spirit,  and  gave  no  indication  of  unhappiness.  In  the  post- 
•cript  —  the  last  words  she  ever  wrote  —  she  recommended 
Mr.  Cruikshank  to  the  kind  attentions  of  her  friend. 

With  the  evidence  before  diem  it  was  impossible  for  the 
jury  to  entertain  for  an  instant  the  idea  that  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  had  wilfully  destroyed  herself.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  evidence  respecting  the  phial,  her 
habit  of  making  use  of  this  dangerous  medicine,  and  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  doctor  that  h^r  death  was  caused 
by  it,  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  they  must  attribute  her 
death  to  this  cause.  Their  verdict,  therefore,  was  that 
Mrs.  Maclean  died  from  lin  overdose  of  Scheele's  prepara- 
tion of  pru9t>ic  acid  takc^  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  concurred  in  this  verdict  at  the  time, 
but  subsequently,  froipi  reasons  which  seem  not  over  con- 
vincing, became  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  iinfortu- 
nate  lady  died  in  a  fit,  and  that  Mrs.  Bailey  lied  when  she 
said  she  found  thie  phial  in  her  mbtres8*s  hand.  The 
point  is  one  of  no^great  importance,  while  the  death  of  L. 
E.  L.  stands  accc^unted  for  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea 
either  of  suicide  or  foul  play. 
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PART  I. 


IK  TWO  PARTS. 
—  BEGUN  BY  GODFREY  BURTON. 


In  1870, 1  was.  in  difficulties.  The  situation  was  not  ab- 
solutely novel  iiy  my  experience,  for  I  was  not  born  to,  nor 
had  I  achieved!  the  greatness  which  consists  in  always 
having  as  mucM  money  as  one  wants.  But,  as  that  par- 
ticular crisis  ii]|  my  difficulties  happens  to  be  associated 
yith^certain  occu^pences  in  the  life  of  Arthur  Digby,  which 

narrate,  I  mention  the  fact.  Arthur 
rister  of  whom  people  are  beginning  to 
.8  in  1870  working  very  hard  in  obscu- 
Jnd  literature,  actuated  by  the  double 
motive  of  great  nafrural  industry,  and  an  exceedingly  im- 
prudent  attachment  1  to  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl,  who,  in 
popular  phrase,  **  hald  not  a  shilling."  Alice  Townshend 
was  the  only  daughtler  of  a  widow,  a  mild  little  lady,  of  a 
simple  and  unworldlA  way  of  thinking,  who  had  consented 
to  an  engagement  between  the  young  people,  which  had 


I  am  requested 
Digby,  a  young 
hear  at  present,  v 
rity,  at  both  law 


already  lasted  a  year.  Of  course  I,  being  a  proverbially 
imprudent  person,  had  preached  prudence  in  the  first 
instance  to  Arthur  ;  equally  of  course, .  he  had  paid  the 
utmost  disregard  to  everything  I  said:  and  when  he  in- 
troduced me  to  Alice  Townshend,  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself  for  having  said  it,  and  advised  him  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  she  could  get  her  wedding-gown  made.  Though 
he  laughed  at  me,  Arthur  repeated  my  sage  counsel  to  ms 
betrothed,  and  I  believe  it  made  her  take  to  me  at  once. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Arthur  Digby  began  to  see  his 
way  to  giving  Alice  a  home,  for  which  he  might  decently 
ask  her  to  exchange  her  mother's  picturesque  cottage  at 
Dulwich ;  and  we  were  all  in  tolerably  good  spirits.  1  was 
almost  as  free  of  the  cottage,  bv  this  time,  as  Arthur  him- 
self, and  as  much  in  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Townshend, 
with  respect  to  her  hopes,  ber  fears,  her  pride,  admiration, 
and  general  feelings  regarding  her  only  and  absent  son. 
According  to  Mrs.  Townshend,  this  incomparable  Herbert 
combined  every  physical  and  moral  perfection ;  but  he  had 
unaccountably  failed  to  qualify  himself  for  any  of  the  pos- 
sibly distinguished  careers  which  had  been  proposed  to 
him,  and  was  now  in  Pari?,  filling  some  situation  respect^ 
ing  which  his  mother's  statements  were  anything  but  clear. 
A  large  and  handsomely  framed  portrait  of  Herbert 
Townt*hend  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  cottage,  wnich  contained  only  one  other 
object  of  much  interest.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
cabinet  of  ebony  and  red  lacquer-work,  a  superb  specimen 
of  the  style  known  as  "  Louis  Treize,"  and  was  a  relic  of 
former  wealth  long  since  dissipated  by  Herbert's  ancestors. 
The  portrait  represented  a  young  man,  the  effect  of  whose 
fine  features  was  injured  by  a  self-important  and  supercil- 
ious expression,  but  who  was  undeniably  one  of  those 
whom  women  persist  in  admiring,  to  the  contempt  and  in- 
dispation  of  ugly  men. 

Early  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  inmates  of  the  cot- 
tage, I  had  seen  that  Arthur  was  apt  to  get  bored  and 
fidgety  when  Mrs.  Townshend  turned  the  conversation 
upon  her  son ;  and  one  night,  about  a  week  after  I  had 
made  my  before-mentioned  successful  coup  with  respect  to 
Alice,  1  said  to  Arthur,  as  we  were  walking  up  to  town 
together :  "  But  what  about  the  brother,  this  wonderful 
Herbert  ?  Tou  know  him,  don't  you  ?  Odd  sort  of  thing 
his  being  in  Paris,  isn't  it?  " 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Arthur ;  *'  and  very  lucky 
for  him.  I  do  know  him,  and  be  is  simply  a  selfish,  schem- 
ing, ill-tempered  fellow,  half  mad  with  vanity.  His  mother 
adores  him;  and  Alice,  though  I  don't  think  she  is  quite 
such  a  true  believer  as  she  pretends  to  be,  has  a  notion 
that  he  if  a  persecuted  hero.  The  truth  about  him  is,  he 
got  into  baa  company,  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  many 
ways,  cost  his  motner  a  great  deal  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  little  there  is,  was  quite  unfit  for  any  profession, 
and  was  only  too  lucky,  for  his  sake  and  theirs,  to  get  into 
his  present  place." 

**  But  what  is  it?  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  young  man, 
of  whom  nothing  could  be  made  here,  in  his  own  country, 
came  to  be  taken  into  responsible  and  decently  paid  em- 
ployment in  France." 

^*  It  is  odd,  when  you  put  it  in  that  light,"  said  Arthur ; 
*•  but  he  speaks  French  perfectly  —  it  is  about  the  only 
thing  he  can  do,  I  believe ;  and  he  had  a  lot  of  foreign  ac- 

?uaintances  here.  I  suppose  they  got  him  into  Lecoq's. 
don't  know  the  particulars ;,  but  •!  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I  am  very  glad  he  is  provided  for  on  the  French, 
rather  than  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel." 

'*  But  how  is  he  employed  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  How  u  he 
occupied  ?     What  is  Lecoq's  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  exactly  know.  Mixed  sort  of  afiair,  I  fancy. 
A  little  stock-broking  and  life-insuring,  and  general 
agency,  and  a  good  deal  of  touting  and  speculating.'" 

"  Is  he  the  man  for  that  kind  of  thing?  " 

**  Yes ;  I  should  say  so.  Shallow  and  showy  and  spe- 
cious, with  a  good  deal  of  servility  and  cunning  under  nis 
grand  air.  He  deals  in  magnificent  generalities  in  hit 
letters.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  them,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since  he  went  to  Paris." 
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I  do  not  remember  that  Herbert  Townshend  was  again 
mentioned  between  Arthur  and  me,  but  I  became  very 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  him  and  his  ways  and  doings 
thenceforth ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  my 
difficulties  were  quite  enough  to  occupy  my  mind,  without 
France  and  Prussia  combining  to  bother  me,  by  going  to 
war  with  one  another,  I  was  called  upon  to  sympathize 
with  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  Mrs.  Townshend  and  Alice 
about  the  incomparable  Herbert. 

Of  course,  they  expected  Herbert  to  come  home,  but  he 
scoff'ed  at  the  idea.  How  little  they  knew  of  business! 
He  doubted  as  little  as  any  Frenchman  that  the  fortune  of 
war  would  be  with  the  eagles  of  France ;  and  when  the 
siege  of  Paris  was  talked  of  as  a  possibility,  he  equalled 
any  native  blagueur  in  his  denunciations  and  denials. 
Among  the  impressions  of  that  time,  as  distinguished  from 
the  knowledge  which  came  later,  I  recall  two,  which  I  im- 
parted to  Arthur  Digby,  after  a  visit  to  the  cottage.  The 
first  was,  that  Herbert  Townshend  took  his  time  about  an- 
swering his  mother's  letters.  She  never  heard  from  him 
under  four  days  from  the  date  of  his  own  communications. 
The  second  was,  that  his  letters,  whose  contents  were  al- 
ways imparted  to  us,  did  not  ring  true.  Mrs.  Townshend 
and  Alice  read  few  newspapers,  and  were  not  familiar 
with  the  style  of  special  correspondents.  But  we  were, 
and  many  of  Herbert's  fine  phrases  were  old  acquaintances 
of  ours.  Nothing  but  a  vague  distrust  and  disquietude 
came  of  these  impressions ;  but  I  record  them  here  in  their 
place  and  order. 

The  worst  had  come  to  the  worst ;  the  siege  of  Paris 
was  at  its  sharpest  point,  and  absolute  isolation  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  the  lot  of  the  brightest  and  gay- 
est of  cities.  The  war-cloud  dropped  its  sullen  fringe  over 
the  cottage  at  Dulwich.  Dismay  was  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mother  and  sister  there ;  dismay  which  Arthur  and  I  pitied 
deeply,  but  did  not  share.  No  special  peril  was  likely  tor 
come  to  an  Englishman  peacefully  pursuing  his  usual  avo- 
cations, though  the  possibility  of  his  pursuing  them  made 
me  more  anxious  to  know  what  they  could  be ;  and  though 
Alice  and  her  mother  felt  assured  that  Herbert  would  rush 
into  the  most  dangerous  adventures  which  might  offer 
themselves,  their  forebodings  were  not  infectious.  No 
news  of  him  reached  England  after  the  investiture  of 
Paris.  So  approached  the  sad  and  heavy  Christmas-tide  of 
1870. 

Arthur  Digby  and  I  were  to  dine  on  Christmas  Day  at 
the  cottage,  and  to  sleep  at  an  inn  close  by.  We  deter- 
mined to  go  down  to  Dulwich  on  the  preceding  evening, 
80  as  to  accompany  the  ladies  to  early  service  on  Christ- 
mas morning ;  and  with  that  intention  we  met  at  the  Vic- 
toria Station  on  Saturday,  Christmas  Eve,  at  9  p.  m.  It 
was  a  clear,  cold  night ;  bard  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
the  air  was  keen  and  frosty.  We  had  some  time  to  wait 
for  a  train,  and  we  walked  briskly  away  from  the  station, 
over  Eccleston  Bridge,  and  along  the  outer  wall  of  the 
station  towards  Eccleston  Square.  As  we  passed  across 
the  opening  of  a  narrow  street  to  the  left,  a  street  of  mean 
houses,  witn  a  rag-shop  and  a  livery- stable  on  a«mall  scale 
among  its  illustrations,  Arthur  Digby  stopped  to  look  at 
his  watch  by  the  light  of  a  gas- lamp.  At  that  moment  a 
man  crossed  the  roadway  rapidly,  and  struck  into  the  little 
street.  We  saw  him  only  for  a  moment,  it  is  true,  but  we 
saw  him  distinctly.  Hd  waa  toll,  slight,  thin-faced,  with 
blue  eyes,  fine  features,  drooping  fair  moustaches,  and  light 
hair.  He  wore  a  loose  overcoat  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a 
soft  low  crowned  hat  with  a  turned-up  brim.  Immediately 
behind  him  came  another  man,  a  bullet-headed,  strong- 
jawed,  black-bearded  man,  unmistakably  a  foreigner,  and 
equally  unmistakably  a  Frenchman.  The  latter  was  smok- 
ing a  thick,  ill-smeiling  cigar.  They  were  both  lost  to 
sight  in  a  moment.  But  while  that  moment  lasted,  a 
vague  recognition  of  the  younger  man's  face  came  over  me, 
and  I  turned  to  Arthur.  He  was  staring  down  the  little 
street,  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  likeness  I  "  be  said  :  "  I  could 
have  sworn  that  was  Herbert  Townshend !  " 


**  That's  it  1 "  said  I  quickly.  «<  The  picture  1  I  thought 
I  had  seen  the  face  somewhere." 

"  Come,  let  us  get  back  to  the  station;  time's  up.  Bur- 
ton," added  Arthur  after  a  pause,  as  we  turned  in  at  the 
gateway  by  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  <■  Don't  mention  our 
having  seen  any  one  like  Herbert  to  either  Alice  or  her 
mother.  They're  superstitious,  Grod  bless  them  I  like  all 
women  who  have  hearts,  and  are  worth  anything :  they 
would  make  sure  it  meant  all  kinds  of  things,  ranging  from' 
his  having  fallen  ffallantly  in  a  sortie  under  Trochu,  to  his 
being  reduced  to  his  last  rat-pie ;  and  they  would  tiiink  it 
wicked  to  enjoy  themselves  the  least  bit  on  Christmas 
Day." 

We  remained  three  days  at  Dulwich ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
though  the  absent  son  and  brother  was  not  forgotten,  and 
though  we  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  horrors  and  the  mis- 
eries of  the  war,  Mrs.  Townshend  was  pleased  and  amused. 
Arthur  Digby  and  Alice  of  course  were  happy.  They 
were  considerably  less  selfish  than  any  other  lovers  whose 
habits  and  customs  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, but  they  were  inevitably  more  interested  in  their  own 
than  in  any  other  human  affairs.  Several  plans  for  the 
future  were  formed  on  that  occasion,  in  which  I  had  a 
friendly  part  assigned  me.  We  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  everything  would  go  well ;  Paris  would  be  relieved, 
or  would  honorably  capitulate;  Herbert  would  come  to 
London,  having  done  indefinite  wonders ;  and  Arthur  and 
Alice  were  to  be  married  afler  Easter,  as  there  was  really 
no  use  in  waiting  until  they  should  be  richer,  or  rather  less 
poor. 

While  the  betrothed  lovers  were  taking  a  walk,  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  on  the  third  day,  Mrs.  Townshend  told 
me  of  a  little  bit  of  good  fortune  which  had  befallen  her. 
She  had  beea  advised  to  purchase  a  few  shares  in  a  copper 
mine  some  time  previously,  and  the  investment  had  at  first 
turned  out  ill.  But  the  friend  who  had  counselled  her 
had  induced  her  to  hold  her  shares,  and  to  trust  to  time 
and  the  fluctuations  of  the  copper  market.  The  result  was 
favorable,  and  she  might  now  sell  her  shares  to  consider- 
able advantage. 

"  Sell  them  to-morrow,  my  dear  madam  1 "  I  exclaimed 
eagerly,  according  to  my  invariable  principle,  founded  on 
a  deep  constitutional  distrust  of  shares  and  of  delav. 

**  Not  quite  so  soon,  but  very  sopn,  I  mean  to  sell  them," 
said  Mrs.  Townshend :  "  a  further  xiae  is  almost  certain, 
and  I  don't  want  the  money  just  yet,  for  I  mean  to  apply 
it  to  furnishing  Alice's  house,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  It  will 
be  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  pout^ds  in  all,  and  that 
won't  do  much ;  but  it  depends  on  the  ipcale  of  one's  ambi- 
tion, you  know,  and  Alice's  notions  are\  modest  and  mod- 
erate. To  be  able  to  do  even  so  much  f(!>r  her,  is  an  unex- 
Eected  blessing,  for  which  I  am  deeply  g^rateful.  She  will 
ave  everything  I  possess,  at  my  deathly  for  Herbert  will 
be  far  removed  from  requiring  anything  \it  will  be  in  my 
feeble  power  to  leave  him  ;  but  I  am  so  thankful  that 
this  has  come  now."  ) 

Oh,  the  maternal  love  and  pride  in  the j old  lady's  face, 
in  her  slightly  flurried  voice !  And  oh,  the  pathos  in  the 
trembling  of  the  fingers,  which  she  int<  placed,  to  keep 
them  quiet  1 

At  this  point,  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  n:  yself.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  interesting,  and  in  the  story  <  >f  my  difficulties 
there  is  nothing  but  the  -absolutely  comnApnplace.  1  waa 
in  debt,  much  beyond  my  present  means  ©f  payment,  be- 
cause I  had  expended  money  which  I  ought  to  have  saved, 
and  wasted  time  which  I  ought  to  have  eAaployed.  Idler 
and  spendthrift  I  Could  anything  be  dojpeT  I  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  folly  of  my  proceedings,  if  I  could  but  get 
time,  and  borrow  a  lump  sum,  I  should  come  all  right : 
time,  in  which  to  pay  the  creditors  wh 
lump  sum  —  not  a  very  bi^  lump  either 
who  would  not,  and  to  whom  I  owed 
respectively  very  small  sums.  The  m 
ment  of  these  ends  formed  a  frequent 
between  Arthur  and  myself,  which  waj 
additional  difficulty,  that  if  I  went  ab 
any  of  the  usual  ways,  and  the  fact 
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DDcle's  ears,  he  would  inevitably  strike  my  name  out  of  his 
will.  He  had  never  wanted  money  nor  owed  money  in  his 
life ;  and  he  regarded  any  one  who  departed  from  the  first 
condition  as  a  contemptible  object,  and  any  one  who  de- 
parted from  the  second  as  a  deliberate  felon.  He  prided 
nimself  upon  solidity  of  character,  and  in  his  decisions 
there  was  no  compromise  to  his  generalizations  ;  modifica- 
tion was  unknown. 

I  was  gettins  on  pretty  well  in  my  walk,  which  was  that 
of  light  and  desultory  literature,  making  a  few  pounds 
here,  and  stopping  a  gap  with  the  money  there ;  but  still, 
things  were  very  uncomtortable,  and  they  became  more  so ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  just  at  the  time  when  all  the 
world  was  occupied  with  the  tremendous  news  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  German  triumph  by  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  my  stupid  and  insignificant  difficulties  so  oppressed 
and  bothered  me  that  I  did  not  feel  able  to  think  or  care 
much  about  it.  I  was  only  feebly  interested,  when  one 
dull  foggy  day,  when  the  sky  and  the  streets  also  seemed 
to  be  in  sympathetic  and  inextricable  trouble,  Arthur* 
Digby  came  to  tell  me  that  Herbert  Townshend  had  left 
Pa)  is  immediately  upon  the  city's  being  opened  to  the 
world  again,  dnd  had  arrived  at  the  cottage.  The  delight 
of  his  mother  and  sister  was  naturally  very  great,  and  they 
kindly  wished  me  to  share  it.  I  had  been  very  busy  of 
late,  and  I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Townshend  and  Alice  for 
fully  a  month.  But  I  could  not  go  to  Dnlwich  just  then  ; 
not  only  that,  I  felt  1  must  go  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  worry  I  was  in  —  please  to  remember  that  I  acknowl- 
edge I  deserved  to  be  in  it  —  in  order  to  get  through  some 
profitable  work  which  I  had  on  hand.  1  explained  this 
to  Arthur,  charged  him  with  my  excuses,  told  him  where 
I  should  be  to  be  found,  by  him  only,  for  the  ensuing  fort- 
night, and  left  town  that  evening.  On  the  following  day, 
I  received  a  note  from  Arthur :  — 

**  Dear  B.,  —  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  struck  gold.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  lady,  client  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  wishes 
to  lend  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  fair  interest.  I  think 
the  thing  can  be  done,  by  fully  explaining  matters  to  her, 
though  the  security  would  not  exactly  bear  investigation  ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right,  to  the  figure  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  T  have  to  go  to  the  cottage 
to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  see  you  next  day  without  fail,  and 
am  not  without  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  bring  you  news  of 
the  arrangement.  A.  D." 

Surprised,  pleased,  and  expectant,  I  waited,  in  my 
country  retreat,  for  Arthur's  coming ;  but  he  did  not  come  : 
then  for  a  letter  from  him ;  but  he  did  not  write.  Four 
days  passed  away,  and  he  made  no  sign.  1  wrote  re- 
peatedly, without  effect.  When  a  week  had  elapsed,  I 
went  up  to  town,  and  to  Arthur's  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
There  I  could  get  no  news  of  him.  My  letters  lay  un- 
opened on  the  table,  among  his  papers ;  and  his  clerk  had 
nothing  to  add  to  his  first  answer  to  my  inquiries.  Mr. 
Digby  had  gone  away  from  chambers  on  the  day  on  which 
I  had  expected  to  see  him  at  my  retreat,  carrying  a  small 
travelling  bag  — he  had  not  said  where  he  was  going,  or 
when  he  should  return.  As  I  was  turning  away,  full  of 
indescribable  apprehension,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  if  any 
ladies  had  called  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Digby.  The  clerk 
said  Mrs.  and  Miss  Townshend  had  both  been  there,  and 
seemed  much  concerned  as  Mr.  Dlgby's  absence. 

1  went  at  once  to  Dulwich. 

CONTINUED   BY  ALICE   TOWNSHEND. 

I  am  desired  by  Godfrey  Burton,  my  Arthur's  friend,  to 
set  down  for  him  in  writing,  as  plainly,  as  exactly,  and  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  recent  occurrences,  so  that  they  may 
serve  him  as  data  in  the  efforts  he  is  making  to^help  us  in 
our  terrible  distress.  I  will  try  to  obey  him,  and  perhaps 
I  may  succeed,  as  he  asks  me  for  facts  only  :  the  feelings 
of  this  time,  beginning  in  vague  surprise  and  fear,  and  no'w 
verging  upon  stupefaction,  1  could  not  put  into  words. 

When  the  dreadful  suspense  of  the  siege  of  Paris  was 


over,  my  mother  heard  from  my  brother.     His  letter  was 
brief,  and  merely  stated  that  he  was  coming  to  London 
very  soon,  and  might  possibly  arrive  without  further  an- 
nouncement.   This  letter  had  been  inclosed  in  some  busi- 
ness documents  which  he  had  dispatched  to  London,  and 
it  reached  us  in  an  envelope  addressed  by  a  band  unknown 
to  us,  and  bearing  a  district  postmark.     Arthur  came  to 
see  us  the  same  evening,  and  three  days  later,  my  brother 
arrived,  to  our  great  joy.     I  must  now  return  to  the  inter- 
val between  the  arrival  of  my  brother's  letter,  and  his  own. 
My  mother  had  requested  our  friend,  Mr.  Harding,  to  sell 
for  her  some  shares  which  she  held  in  a  copper  mine,  and 
to  hand  the  money  they  were  to  produce  (three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds)  to  Mr.  Di^by,  when  he  should  call  upon 
him  to  receive  it.     She  had  requested  Arthur  to  call  on 
Mr.  Harding  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  had  heard 
from  hiip  that  he  intended  to  do  so  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  Dulwich,  bringing  the  money 
with  him  the  next  evening.    My  mother  replied  to  this 
letter  by  one  in  which  she  told   Arthur  the  joyful  news  of 
Herbert's  arrival  earlier  than  we  had  ventured  to  expect 
him.    Then  Arthur  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  he  would  not 
come  down  until  a  day  later,  as  even  his  presence  might 
just  at  first  be.  an  intrusion.     Thus,  my  brother  had  been 
two  days  with  us  before  we  saw  Arthur.     I  am  to  record 
my  impressions  of  him  here,  but  I  am  not  told  for  what 
reason.    I  obey.     I  thoi!ight  Herbert  looking  very  strons 
and  healthy,  notwithstanding  all  the  suffering,  danger,  and 
privation  of  the  siege  of  Paris.     But  he  was  changed  in 
appearance*  and  manners.     I  disliked  his  drooping  mous- 
tache, and  his  quick,  peremptory,  suspicious  way ;  and  I 
was  angry  with  myself  for  noticing  these  things  so  soon. 
Ha  was  very  affectionate  to  us,  but  he  was  impatient  and 
preoccupied ;  and  he  turned  upon  us  quite  sharply,  afler 
he  had  been  a  very  short  time  in  the  house,  for  asking  him 
questions  about  the  siege,  and  the  unfortunate  people  in 
Paris.     "  For  any  sake,  let  me  have  a  chance  of  forgetting 
it  all,  for  the  little  time  I  shall  be  here,"  he  said,  and  we 
did   not  blame  him.    If  our  curiosity  and  interest  were 
natural,  his  business  was  natural  too.     He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  being  excessively  occupied  ;  and,  though  he  told 
us  very  few  particulars,  we  gathered  from  him  that  much 
of  his  work  was  done  in  Paris  itself,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  suspended  during  the  siege.     At  times  he  was  very 
absent :  his  mind  seemed  to  wander  uncontrollably,  and 
he  would  pace  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room,  or  gaze 
idly  out  of  the  window.     My  mother  was  so  enraptured  at 
his  return,  so  thankful  for  his  safety,  that  she  did  not  per- 
ceive anything  of  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  be 
unable  to  recognize  the  facts  I  state     On  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  Herbert  was  less  absent,  more  like  his 
former  self,  and  then  he  entered  seriously  into  our  affairs, 
and  inquired  into  the  arrangements  for  my  marriage  with 
Arthur.     Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  write  those  words  now  I 
My  mother  told  him  of  the  unexpected  piece  of  good  fort- 
une which  would  enable  her  to  give  me  a  little  help  in 
beginning  the  world  ;  and  added  that  it  was  a  great  con- 
solation to  her  to  know  that  he  was  at  least  comfortably 
provided  fop.    It  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  narrative  required  from  me,  but  I  must  record  here 
how  cordially  my  mother  recognized  Arthur's  disinterested- 
ness.    ^'  Only  for  this,"  she  said,  **  I    should   have  noth- 
ing to  give  his  wife  but  her  wedding-clothes  ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  I  have  no  claims  which  I  don't  make  our  little 
income   meet,  and  this  is  absolutely  to  spare."     Herbert 
said  little ;  he  did  not  seem  as  glad  as  I  expected.    To  me 
he   spoke   a  little   slightingly,  said   '*  love-matches  were 
senseless,  wretched  affairs,"  and  a  few  hurtful  things  of  the 
kind;  but   I   passed   them   over;    he  was   always   easily 
affected  by  the  people  he  lived  amongst,  and  he  had  taken 
up  these  notions  in  Paris.     But,  when  we  were  separating 
for  the  night,  just  as  I  was  putting  up  my  face  to  kiss  him, 
and  therefore  could  see  his  face  very  distinctly,  I  said, 
"You  may  make  little  of  love-matches  now,  Herbert;  but 
you  will  be  of  a  different  opinion  some  day,  when  you 
introduce  me  to  your  wife."     He  pushed  roe  away,  im- 
patiently saying :  *'  Nonsense ;  you  don't  know  what  you 
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are  talkiog  about;"  and  his  face  turned  violently  red, 
which  I  pretended  not  to  see.  The  stronf^est  impression 
concerning  Herbert  which  I  have  to  record  is,  that  he  is 
in  love,  and  on  that  account  in  trouble. 

On  the  foUowipg  day  my  Arthur  came  to  us,  but  not 
accompanied,  as  we  had  hoped  he  would  be,  bv  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
in  great  perplexity  and  distress  of  mind  on  Mr.  Burton's 
account.  He  had  been  on  the  verge  of  completing  an 
arrangement  of  much  importance  for  Mr.  Burton,  had  led 
him  to  believe  it  would  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  it 
had  failed.  He  was  going  down  to  the  country  the  next 
day  but  one,  to  see  his  friend,  and  he  had  hoped  to  have 
taken  to  him  a  sum  of  money  which  would  have  relieved 
him  of  troublesome  embarrassments,  but  would  now  have 
to  take  to  him  a  disappointment  instead.  ''There  will 
be  nothing  for  it  but  that  Godfrey  should  keep  away  for 
the  present,  and  let  me  try  my  luck  in  some  oth€r  direc- 
tion." 

Wo  had  much  to  make  us  happy  that  day ;  but  Arthur, 
eentle  and  loving  as  he  always  was,  could  not  throw  off 
tne  effect  of  his  disappointment ;  and  my  mother,  remark- 
ing his  gravity,  was  a  little  offended.  She  is  so  proud  of 
Herbert,  she  is  so  devoted  to  him,  that  the  notion  that 
Arthur  did  not  take  sufficient  pleasure  in  "his  presence, 
hurt  her.  I  quickly  perceived  this,  and  whispered  to 
Arthur  that  he  ouzht  to  explain  his  low  spirits  to  ner  ;  she 
also  being  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Burton.  He  took  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  when  giving  her  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Harding,  and  handing  her  the  money  he  had 
received,  which  was  destined  to  assist  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  house  he  and  I  were  so  soon  to  inhabit. 

Mv  mother  and  Arthur  were  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
window ;  I  was  standing  behind  Arthur's  chair,  when  he 
handed  to  my  mother  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  and  asked 
her  to  count  them.  She  did  so  —  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

**  Put  them  safely  away,"  said  he.  ''  No ;  just  let  me 
have  them  back  a  minute."  He  took  them  from  her, 
took  out  his  pencil,  looked  about  him,  and  picked  up  an 
envelope  which  lay  on  the  floor,  turned  the  notes  over 
rapidly  on  his  knee,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  tbeir 
numbers ;  then  put  the  bundle  once  more  into  my  mother's 
hand,  and  the  memorandum  into  bis  pocket 

*'  Alice  shall  copy  that  neatly  int6  your  book,  by  and 
by,"  he  said.    '*  Put  the  notes  away,  ma'am." 

My  mother  rose,  and  Arthur  turned  to  me.  She  went  to 
the  ebony  cabinet,  and  opened  the  heavy  centre  door.  We 
drew  near,  for  the  interior  of  the  complicated  and  beau- 
tiful piece  of  furniture  had  an  unfailing  charm  for  us.  At 
this  moment,  Herbert  entered  the  room,  and  joined  us, 
standing  behind  me.  My  mother  drew  out  one  of  the 
satin-lined  drawers  of  the  central  compartment,  and  we 
all  bent  down  to  look  into  the  little  cachette  behind  it,  in 
which  she  placed  the  roll  of  notes.  Then  the  drawer  was 
replaced,  a  slight  click  was  heard,  and  my  mother  showed 
OS  how  the  spring  played. 

<*  There  lie  Alice's  household  gods  for  the  present," 
said  she.  "We  will  not  begin  our  purchases  until  Her- 
bert has  left  vs." 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  my  brother. 

My  mother  closed  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  turned 
the  carved  silver  key,  but  did  not  remove  it. 

*<  Will  you  not  take  the  key  out  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  there's  no  occasion.  There's  no  one  to 
suspect  us,  of  having  money  in  the  house,  here ;  and  if 
there  were,  the  key,  which  is  always  there,  being  removed, 
would  be  the  first  ground  for  suspicion." 

lliat  evening  was  not  a  happy  one,  though  my  brother 
was  with  us,  though  my  Arthur  was  with  us,  and  though 
the  nearness  of  our  marriage  was  in  our  thoughts  and 
speech.  Herbert  and  Arthur  did  not  get  on  well  together. 
Herbert  was  unaccountably  irritated  by  certain  questions 
which  Arthur  put  to  him  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  could  possibly  flourish  durins  a  tiege,  and 
could  require  him  to  return  to  Paris  during  the  reiga,  now 
commenced,  of  civil   war  —  and  cut  him  short,  rudely, 


almost  violently.  I  actually  caught  myself  wishing  once 
or  twice  that  Arthur  were  going  back  to  town  that  night* 
instead  of  sleeping  at  the  inn,  and  that  he  would  sUy  away 
while  Herbert  remained  with  us.  Arthur  left  us  earlier 
than  usual  and  I  went  to  my  room,  having  heard  Herbert 
tell  my  mother  that  he  should  soon  send  her  away,  as  he 
had  several  letters  to  write. 

When  Arthur  came  to  breakfast,  the  next  morning  at 
ten,  I  met  him  with  strange  and  unpleasant  news.  My 
brother  had  received  some  communication  by  the  early 
post,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  London  immediately. 
He  had  taken  a  hurried  leave  of  us,  and  bad  gone  away, 
f!iving  us  no  clear  indication  of  his  business,  and  no 
definite  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  My  mother  was  quite 
knocked  up,  and  I  felt  an  amount  of  apprehension  which  a 
few  reasonable  words  from  Arthnr  lessened.  He  would 
not  listen  to  my  suggestion  that  Herbert  might  possibly 
have  to  return  to  Paris  in  the  interests  of  his  incompre- 
hensible business,  and  he  exerted  himself  so  successfully 
to  cheer  up  my  mother,  that  we  were  soon  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  had  made  too  much  of  an  easily 
explicable  accident. 

When  Arthur  and  I  returned  in  the  afternoon  from  a 
long  walk,  we  found  my  mother  at  her  writing-table,  with 
a  little  pile  of  sovereigns  beside  her  desk.  She  asked 
Arthur  if  it  was  too  late,  the  day  being  Saturday,  to  get 
a  money-order  at  the  post-office.  He  replied  that  it  was 
too  late,  whereupon  she  remarked  that  it  was  very  annoy- 
ing, as  she  especially  wished  to  avoid  any  delay  in  sending 
five  pounds  to  the  person  to  whom  she  was  then  writins. 
Arthur  suggested  that  she  could  register  a  letter,  though 
she  could  not  get  a  money- order. 

"  But,"  said  my  mother,  touching  the  sovereigns  with 
her  pen,  "  I  have  not  got  a  five-pound  note." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  said  Arthur;  "there  are  two  five- 
pound  notes  among  those  I  brought  you  yesterday.  Put 
one  of  them  in  your  letter,  and  we  will  take  it  to  the  post 

at  once."  , 

My  mother  rose,  opened  the  cabinet,  pulled  out  tne 
drawer,  and  found  the  cachette  empty.  t   j     »    u 

We  looked  »t  one  another  in  silence.  I  don  t  know 
what  were  our  first  impressions,  but  I  said,  after  a  minute, 
nervously  :  "  Herbert  has  taken  the  note^  for  a  joke,  to 
frighten  us."  , .         ,    ^ 

Arthur,  who  was  deadly  pale,  said  nothing;  but  my 
mother  reminded  me  that  there  would  have  been  no  joke 
in  Herbert's  Uking  the  notes,  since  only  an  accident  had 
led  to  our  knowing  that  they  were  not  there  ;  otherwise, 
we  might  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  disappear- 
ance  for  days,  or  even  weeks.  It  was  clearly  a  theit,  and 
what  were  we  to  do  V  There  was  no  sign  that  any  one 
had  entered  the  house  from  without ;  but,  though  we  are 
"lone  women  "  for  the  most  part,  we  habitually  uke  few 
precautions,  trusting  rather  to  the  fact  that  we  have  little 
worth  stealing,  than  to  bolts  and  bars.  Naturally,  sua- 
picion  divided  itself  between  our  two  servants,  both  newly 
come  to  us,  and  of  whom  we  knew  little.  One  of  them, 
the  housemaid,  had  gone  to  my  mother's  room  early  on 
this  same  morning,  and,  complaining  of  illness,  had  re- 
quested leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  which  had  been 
granted ;  and  she  was  to  go  away  in  the  evening.  All  thia 
was  discussed  among  us  hurriedly,  and  I  remarked  that 
Arthur  continued  to  be  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  strangely 
absent ;  but  when  I  said  so,  he  made  me  a  sign  with  hia 
hand,  and  told  me  to  go  on ;  he  was  listening  to  all  I  said, 
and  at  the  same  time  thinking.  Hero  i  need  not  dwell 
upon  my  impressions,  but  go  on  to  facts.  It  was  ^^^^ 
upon  Arthur's  advice,  that  we  should  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  but  should  permit 
Hannah  to  leave  the  house  at  the  appointed  time.  Arthur 
was  to  go  to  London  immediately,  to  <  ommunicate  with 
the  police,  and  have  a  detective' in  readiness  to  watch 
Hannah  on  her  arrival.  I  undertook  to  see  that  she  realhr 
left  for  London  at  the  hour  indicated ;  to  inform  Mr.  Hard- 
ing of  what  had  occurred,  and  ask  to  let  us  hear  from  him 
immediately.  My  mother  assented  to  all  this ;  she  seemed 
bewildered.     Arthur  gave  us  these  diroctions  rapidly,  and 
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calmly,  bat  he  still  had  his  absent  look,  and  he  was  still 
quite  pale.  When  he  held  ma  in  his  armi.  and  whiaperei 
farewell  words  to  me,  I  felt  that  he  was  shivering  slightlr, 
and  then  I  remembered  the  trouble  he  was  in  about  Mr. 
Burton,  and  said :  '-  Oh,  Arthur,  Mr.  Burton  1  You  will 
have  to  see  him  —  two  painful  tasks  instead  of  one." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied;  "but  I  cannot  do  an/thing 
about  it  to-day ;  Burton  must  wait." 

In  another  minute  he  had  lefl  us,  to  sit  down,  in  stupe- 
fied silence  for  some  time,  and  then  to  get  through  the 
hours  of  waiting  as  best  we  might  I  kept  my  mother  out 
of  sight  of  the  servants,  and  thev  suspected  nothing.  In 
the  evening,  I  walked  to  the  station  with  ilmnah,  on  the 
pretext  that  I  expected  a  parcel  down  from  town,  and  saw 
her  off  by  the  train.  The  night  passed ;  the  morning 
came,  bringing  a  note  from  Arthur:  "Hannah  is  under 
surveillance,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered.  Be 
patient,  and  betray  no  uneasiness  ;  all  will  be  right  You 
may  not  hear  from  me  for  a  week,  but  do  not  be  troubled ; 
I  shall  be  attending  to  this  matter."  Nothing  could  be 
less  explanatory;  but  we  had  to  bear  it;  we  could  do 
nothing  more,  i  wrote  to  Arthur,  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  as  usual ;  but  I  did  not  hear  from  him  for  a  week : 
this  caused  me  no  uneasiness,  thoush  it  vexed  me.  We 
had  trouble  upon  trouble  at  this  time.  My  poor  mother 
was  dreadfully  knocked  up  by  receiving  a  few  lines  from 
Herbert,  without  date  or  address,  telling  her  that  the 
urgent  claims  of  his  business  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Paris  at  once  ;  that  fortunately  he  had  provided  for  such  a 
contingency,  and  would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city, 
then  held  by  the  Communists,  and  besieged  by  the  Ver- 
sailles troops,  without  diffioulty  or  danger.  This  letter 
almost  put  our  loss  out  of  my  mother's  mind,  and  filled  us 
with  dread.  Time  passed ;  the  week  lengthened  itself  to 
ten  days,  and  Arthur  made  no  sign.  We  went  to  London, 
to  his  chambers ;  he  was  not  there ;  he  had  njt  been  there 
since  he  had  written  to  m«  ;  bis  clerk  knew  nothing  about 
him.  We  returned  home  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  and 
that  evening  Mr.  Burton  arrived.  He  had  heard  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  Arthur.  We  broke  through  the  injunc- 
tion to  secrecy  which  Arthur  had  laid  upon  us,  and  told 
Mr.  Burton  what  had  happened.  He  has  kept  us  alive,  I 
believe,  by  his  active  sympathy.  We  have  never  heard  of 
Arthur  since ;  he  has  disappeared ;  no  trace  of  him  is  to 
be  found ;  and  Mr.  Burton  ascertained  out  that  no  notice 
was  given  to  the  police  in  London  of  the  theft  of  my 
mother's  money ;  that  Arthur  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the 
authorities,  and  that  he  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Harding.  We 
are  in  despair.  Hannah  came  quietly  back  in  ten  days, 
and  the  household  affairs  go  on  as  usual.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  her ;  but,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  she 
is  under  our  eyes  and  under  our  hand,  if  she  should  be 
"  wanted,"  as  the  police  call  it,  for  this  matter. 

The  civil  war  is  raging  in  Paris ;  all  sorts  of  horrors  are 
predicted  when  the  regular  troops  shall  be  ready  to  enter 
the  city,  and  the  Commune  be  driven  to  desperation. 
Worst  of  all,  to  me,  my  brother  has  replied  to  my  mother's 
letter,  in  which  she  told  him  of  our  distress,  in  a  tone 
which  I  feel  I  can  never  forgive,  by  an  insinuation  whose 
absurdity  only  equals  its  baseness.  He  dares  to  suggest 
that  Arthur  took  the  money  himself.  He  reminds  my 
mother  that  Arthur  was  in  trouble  on  that  dreadful  day 
on  account  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  hoped  to  take  a 
sum  of  money ;  and  he  says :  "  The  way  out  of  this  mys- 
tery is  the  common-sense  way.  Digby  borrowed  your 
bank-notes,  without  leave,  trusting  to  getting  the  means 
of  replacing  them  before  you  would  have  missed  them. 
He  has  not  ^ot  the  money  to  replace  them,  and  he  is  keep- 
ing back  until  he  does  get  it,  when  he  will  turn  up.  and 
make  things  pleasant  wiui  anv  handy  lie.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  we  must  only  conclude  that  he  has  been  robbed  of 
the  money,  and  murdered  by  the  thief.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  dear  mother,  one  or  other  of  these  things  is  true,  and 
the  main  fact  in  either,  that  Digby  took  the  money.  There 
was  no  one  else  to  take  it  in  fact,  except  me  !  After  all, 
Digby  may  very  pardonably  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
harmless  anticipation  of  a  loan.    The  money  was  to  be 


Alice's,  and  therefore  his."  To  my  unspeakable  misery, 
this  letter  has  produced  an  impression  unfavorable  to 
Arthur  on  mv  mother's  mind.  She  would  gladly  forgive 
him,  to  have  him  back;  but  she  believes  him  guilty,  and 
the  result  is,  mutual  estrangement  in  the  midst  of  our  com- 
mon suffering.  Mr.  Burton  has  not  told  me  what  he  thinks, 
nor  has  he  asked  me  for  my  solution  of  the  mystery.  He 
has  asked  me  only  for  the  narrative  which  I  conclude 
here. 

(To  bt  oontlnntd.) 
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In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  it  ia 
desirable  that  phvsidlogists  should  continue  the  practice  of 
what  is  commonly  called  vivisection,  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  By  vivisection  I  understand  the 
operating  with  cutting  instruments  or  by  other  means  on 
the  still  living  bodies  of  animals.  The  word  "  living  "  re- 
quires perhaps  some  further  definition.  In  the  long  series 
of  changes  through  which  the  body  of  a  living  animal 
passes  from  full  functional  activity  to  complete  decomposi- 
tion, there  are  three  chief  stages,  each  of  which  may  be 
arbitrarily  taken  as  the  end  of  life.  There  is  the  time  at 
which  consciousness  is  lost,  the  time  at  which  the  breath 
stops  and  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  muscles  become  rigid  with  the  death-stiffening.  The 
succession  of  the  three  events  is  always  in  the  same  order, 
but  the  interval  of  time  between  any  two  of  them  varies 
within  very  wide  limits.  For  our  purposes  it  will  perhaps 
be  best  to  take  the  second  as  marking  the  end  of  life,  to 
say  that  an  animal  is  still  alive  so  long  as  the  heart  is  beat- 
ing and  air  enters  into  and  issues  from  the  chest 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  discussion,  the  decision  upon 
which  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  physiology  at 
least,  should  not  be  turned  aside  to  any  false  issues.  The 
question  whether  vivisection  is  a  bad  thing  is  in  no  wise 
settled  by  asserting  that  there  are  many  things  equally  bad. 
Thus,  to  say  that  the  evil  wrought  upon  animals  in  the 
name  of  science  is  but  a  flea-bite,  compared  to  that  done  in 
the  name  of  sport,  is  simply  to  bring  forward  a  tu  quoque 
argument  of  no  reaf  worth  except  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
particular  opponents.  When  an  ardent  sportsman,  or  when 
one,  no  sportsman  himself,  but  having  a  tneoretical  admira- 
tion of  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  declaims  against  vivisection, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  such  a  one  of  some  of  the 
agonies  of  sport  —  of  the  scenes  which  accompany  a  battue 
or  a  pigeon-match ;  of  wounded  birds  dragging  their  maimed 
bodies  to  some  hidden  covert  there  to  cue  a  lingering 
death ;  of  the  piercing  squeals  of  the  hunted  hare  ;  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  brave  fox,  when,  after  a  fruitless  strug- 
gle, the  time  comes  for  his  living  body  to  be  torn  by  the 
pursuing  hounds ;  to  ask  him  how  often  a  living  object  of 
sport  is  by  some  purposeful  sudden  blow  humanely  killed 
**  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery ; "  to  suggest  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  that  hsui  we  any  satisfactory  measure 
of  pain,  it  would  be  found  that  all  the  pain  which  physiolo- 
gists have  caused  since  their  science  began,  is  less  than 
that  which  the  animal  creation  has  suffered  in  the  field 
from  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment since  the  last  General  Election.  It  may  be  of  use  to 
say  this  to  a  sportsman ;  but  vivisection  is  not  thereby 
justified.  It  is  no  use  saying  it  at  all  to  those  who  are  now 
agitating  this  question.  They  are  equally  opposed  to 
cruelty  in  sport  as  to  cruelty  in  science  ;  but  they  are  also 
wise  in  their  generation.  They  see  that  there  is  far  more 
hope  of  putting  down  the  one  than  the  other.  Biologists 
and  physiologists  are  at  the  present  moment  clearly  in  dis- 
repute. To  call  them  atheists  is  to  show  one's  self  a  man  of 
spirit  and  intelligence.  Following  out  their  own  science, 
along  the  path  I^ature  has  pointed  out  to  them,  they  have 
run  counter  to  many  established  opinions  and  cherished 
views.  Divorced  by  the  divergence  of  their  respective 
methods  in   large  meaaure  from  the  mathematicians  and 
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physicists,  to  whom  orthodoxy  is  easy,  accused  of  material- 
ism, active  in  the  support  of  Darwinism  and  evolution  theo- 
ries, believed  by  the  many  to  have  no  faith,  —  their  position 
not  a  little  resembles  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
they  are  just  in  the  condition  in  which  the  accusation  of 
cruelty  is  most  tellingly  made  and  most  readily  credited 
a^aias;  them  by  a  vulgar  public.  This  the  opponents  of 
vivisection  know  full  well  ;'and  therefore  it  is  against  the 
physiologists  and  not  against  the  pigeon  shooters  that  they 
make  their  complaint.  They  are  even  willing  at  the 
present  to  use  the  latter  against  the  former.  By  and  by, 
if  they  are  successful  in  this,  they  will  move  against  sport, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  far  more  cruel  and  has  far  less 
justification  than  the  vivisection  which  has  been  done  away 
with. 

Nor  is  it  any  use  to  tell  a  far  larger  class,  the  eaters  of 
meat,  that  the  pain  which  physiology  has  caused  since  the 
time  of  Galen  is  far  less  than  that  which  in  any  one  week 
is  caused  in  butchers'  shambles  in  providing  flesh  to  fill  the 
mouths  of  the  people  of  London. 

Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  any  use  to  say  that  because 
many  physiologists  are  kindly,  humane  men  in  private  life, 
therefore  the  accusation  of  cruelty  brought  against  them 
must  be  false.  1  know  a  physiologist  who,  after  a  day  spent 
in  experimental  work,  may  be  seen  sitting  in  the  evening 
with  a  favorite  cat  on  his  lap,  an  old  dog  by  his  side,  and  a 
new  one  at  his  feet ;  but  I  would  not  therefore  guarantee 
that  he  had  not  been  cruel  in  the  morning.  He  might  be 
an  angel  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  but  a  demon  in  the 
laboratory.  I  know  a  physiologist  of  whom  his  friends 
have  said,  that  had  he  not  been  so  amiable  he  might  have 
made  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  yet  who  at  the  present 
moment  is  being  accused  of  brutal  cruelties.  I  feel  that 
the  accusation  might  be  true. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  say,  though  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  truth,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  present  agitation 
against  vivisection  is  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  a  mawkish 
sentiment alism  which  is  stealing  over  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  by  a  lessening  of  manliness  is  curtailing  the  good 
effects  of  increased  enlightenment.  The  foolisn  of  this 
world  are  oflen  used  to  correct  the  wise;  and  actions 
brou*>ht  about  by  a  wrong  sentimentalism  may  be  in  them- 
selves right  and  good. 

The  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  man  should  con- 
tinue to  inflict  the  pains  of  death,  or  pains  without  death, 
on  other  animals,  and  if  so,  within  what  limits,  is  one  which 
must  be  argued  out  on  its  own  merits  alone,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  will  not  be  advanced  by  irrelevant  considera- 
tions such  as  these  on  which  we  have  dwelt. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  inquiry  —  one  from  the 
side  of  man,  the  other  from,  the  side  of  the  animal.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
animal. 

We  have  to  determine  the  principles  which  govern  or 
ehould  govern  the  conduct  of  man  towards  animals.  One 
broad  principle  may  be  briefly  stated  :  Unless  man  destroys 
animals,  animals  would  soon  destroy  man.  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  told  us,  — 

"  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal ;  " 

and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  lives  of  all  living 
beings  are  t<haped  by  "  the  struggle  for  existence."  Man's 
life  is  a  struggle  for  existence  with  his  fellow-men,  with 
living  animals  and  plants,  and  with  the  lifeless  forces  of  the 
universe.  The  very  conditions  of  his  existence  lay  upon 
him  the  burden,  and  in  so  doing  give  him  the  right,  to  use 
the  world  around  him,  the  lives  of  animals  included,  to  ^id 
him  in  his  strife.  Imagine  the  results  of  forbidding  man  to 
take  away  the  lives  of  animals.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
whole  human  race  were  to  fornf  itself  into  a  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Destruction  of  Tigers.  How  many  een- 
erations*  would  pass  before  **  the  last  man"  provided  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  tigers  with  the  last  human  meal  ?  — 
possibly  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society  sealing 
with  his  death  his  loyalty  to  the  cause.  Or,  since  tigers, 
like  man,  are  carnivorous,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed 
more  worthy  of  death  than  herbivorous  creatures,  let  us 


suppose  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  be  directed  towards 
the  preservation  of  sheep.  How  many  generations  would 
pass  before  the  face  of  the  earth  were  covered  with  wooly 
flocks,  and  man  were  driven  to  lead  a  laborious,  frugivorous, 
arboreal  life  on  the  tree-tops,  or  to  earn  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence on  resuscitated  P/ahlbauten^  as  beincr  the  only  places 
where  the  necessities  of  the  sheep  would  permit  him  to 
dwell  ?  Did  the  reader  ever  by  cnance  descend  at  early- 
dawn  into  the  kitchen  and  watch  the  convulsive  agonies  of 
a  writhing  heap  of  cockroaches  drowning  in  the  watery 
trap  set  for  them  by  the  cook  overnight  ?  What  a  scene 
of  unutterable  woe  is  that  when  judged  from  the  stand- point 
of  the  cockroach  1  But  if  man  were  to  deny  himself  the 
right  of  vivisection  or  vivipression  over  the  vermin  which 
infest  his  home  and  bed,  what  would  come  of  it  ? 

To  be  serious :  man,  if  he  is  to  live  and  prosper,  must 
kill  other  animals.  It  is  a  duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  nat- 
,  ure  of  things;  a  duty,  and  therefore  a  right.  Self  preser- 
vation demands  it.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  self-preser- 
vation ?  Can  we  draw  a  line  and  say  that  he  is  justified 
in  slaying  an  animal  for  this  purpose  and  not  for  that  ? 
We  can  only  do  so  by  applying  the  test  of  whether  the 
death  of  the  animal  is  useful  to  hijn  or  no.  Whenever  or 
wherever  the  death  of  an  animal  is  of  advantage  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  human  society  of  which  he  is  a  unit,  he  is 
justified  in  slaying  that  animal. 

The  success  of  the  human  race  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence depends  on  man's  being  well  fed ;  man  is  therefore 
iustified  in  slaying  and  eating  a  sheep.  The  success  of  the 
human  race  in  the  struggle  lor  existence  is  dependent  on 
knowledge  being  increased;  man  is  therefore  justified  in 
slaying  a  frog  or  a  rabbit,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  human 
knowledge  is  thereby  enlarged. 

Death  is  in  itself  painful.  It  is  only  by  special  means 
that  the  pangs  amid  which  the  ties  of  life  are  loosened  can 
be  done  away  with.  The  slaughter  of  an  animal  is  there- 
fore of  necessity  painful,  except^in  the  special  cases  where 
means  have  been  taken  to  do  away  with  pain.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered 
by  man,  it  is  the  death  of  the  animal  which  benefits  man  ; 
the  pain  itself  which  accompanies  the  death  does  him  no 
good  at  all.  While  justified,  therefore,  in  killing  the  ani- 
mal, he  is  not  justified  in  causing  it  pain.  He  is  bound,  in 
fact,  to  kill  the  animal  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  little 
pain  as  is  consistent  with  his  own  interest.  The  death  of 
a  sheep  in  a  butcher's  slaughter-house  is  painful ;  but  men 
cannot  therefore  be  said  to  do  wrong  in  killing  a  sheep  for 
food.  They  kill  it  with  as  little  pain  as  is  under  the  cir- 
cumstances possible.  They  could  not  make  the  pain  less, 
except  by  the  introduction  of  elaborate  and  costly  methods 
whicn  would  probably  ruin  the  butcher  or  spoil  the  meat, 
or  at  least,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  of 
the  market,  do  damage  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The 
death  of  an  ox,  a^^ain,  is  more  painful  than  that  of  a  sheep; 
but  men  do  not  therefore  feel  bound  to  live  on  mutton  alone. 
They  consider  that  the  advantages  of  a  mixed  diet  of  beef 
and  mutton  justify  them  in  inflicting  that  additional  quan- 
tity of  pain  which  is  sufl*ered  whenever  an  ox  is  felled. 

In  short,  this,  under  one  aspect,  is  a  selfish  world.  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  its  guiding  principle.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  man  is  to  govern  the  world,  and  he  must  either 
govern  or  succumb,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  ani- 
mals selfishly,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so;  to  use  animals 
for  our  advantage*,  to  kill  them  when  we  have  need  of 
their  deaths,  to  xill  them  with  pain  when  the  pain  is  for 
our  benefit;  and  inasmuch  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
to  inflict  pain  without  death  where  their  pain  does  us  good.^ 
Our  good  is  in  fact  the  rule  of  our  conduct  towards  animals. 
Whenever  an  animal  is  killed  by  man,  or  suffers  pain  at 
the  hand  of  man,  without  benefit  to  man,  or  where  the 
same  benefit  could  be  gained  without  the  death  or  without 
the  pain,  then  the  death  or  the  pain  can  be  no  longer  justi- 
fied.   The  man  who  inflicts  them  is  a  cruel  man;  he  no 


*  8oin«  writers  have  urged  that  while  man  bi  perfectly  Justified  in  kiiling 
any  number  of  animal«,  he  is  not  justified  in  causing  patn.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  animal  this  is  simply  a  grotesque  absurdity  ;  from  the  point 
of  Tiew  of  man  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  later  on. 
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looser  does  good,  but  harm,  to  humanity,  and  humanity 
ought  to  stop  nis  hand. 

1  feel  that  I  ought  almost  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for 
having  spent  so  much  of  his  time  over  what  are  almost  tru- 
isms ;  but  so  many  absurd  statements  are  continually  be- 
ing made,  and  so  many  whimsical  ideas  broached,  that  it 
fleemed  desirable  to  have  a  clear  understanding  concerning 
the  orinciples  which  should  guide  our  general  conduct  to- 
waras  animals,  before  discussing  the  special  subject  of  vivi- 
sectton. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  deaths  and  pains 
which  ttie  word  vivisection  implies  are,  or  have  been, 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
led  to  knowledge  and  power  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  gained ;  or  whether  they  have  not  been  wrought 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  Ted 
to  knowledge  and  power,  or  the  power  and  knowledge 
might  have  been  gained  in  some  other  way,  or,  being  gained, 
by  many  deaths  and  much  pain,  have  b^n  so .  small  that 
mankind  could  well  have  done  without  them.  I  introduce 
the  word  death  as  well  as  pain,  because,  in  spite  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that  vivisection  suggests 
to  the  public  mind  pain  only,  and  not  death  at  all,  the 
truth  is,  that  in  at  least  the  great  majority  of  cases  vivisec- 
tion does  or  ought  to  mean  death  only,  and  not  pain  at  all. 
In  the  minds  of  those  ignorant  of  physiology  ^-  and  thev 
are  foremost,  if  not  alone,  in  blaming  vivisection  —  much 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  different  meanings  attached 
to  the  words  *<  life  "  and  "living."  I  alluded  to  these  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  To  many  such  it  is  perhaps 
a  revelation  to  learn  that  an  animal  may  be  kept  alive  — 
chat  is,  with  its  heart  in  full  working  order,  and  its  respir- 
atory movements  continuing  with  perfect  regularity  — 
for  hours  and  hours  after  all  signs  of  consciousness  have 
disappeared.  All  operations  performed  on  such  an  animal 
would  come  under  the  term  vivisection;  but  in  the  total 
absence  of  all  signs  of  consciousness  it  would  be  absurd  to 
speak  of  pain,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  still  greater  revela- 
tion to  such  to  learn  that  a  frog,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  se-' 
ries  of  events  which  we  class  together  as  death,  ^-  when  its 
brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  instantaneously  destroyed 
by  an  operation  the  pain  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  infini- 
tesimal, and  its  heart  removed  at  a  time  when  feeling  is 
impossible,  —  may  yet  be  'made  by  proper  means  to  kick 
and  jump  and  move  its  body  about  m  almost  all  possible 
ways.  Any  operation  performed  on  the  body  of  such  a 
frog  would  by  many  be  still  called  vivisection ;  but  to  speak 
of  such  a  mere  mass  of  muscle  and  nerve  as  suffering  pain, 
is  about  as  truthful  and  rational  as  to  say  that  it  is  cruel  to 
cut  down  a  tree,  though  a  silly,  ignorant  looker-on  might 
shriek  when  the  leg  moved,  for  about  the  same  cause  and 
with  the  same  reason  that  the  African  grovels  before  his 
Fetish. 

Did  the  reader  ever  see  a  rabbit  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloral?  Lying  prostrate,  with  flaccid  limbs, 
with  head  sunk  back  on  the  limp  neck,  motionless  and  still, 
at  first  sight  it  seems  quite  dead  and  gone.  But  a  gentle 
heaving  of  the  bodv,  a  rise  and  a  fall  every  few  seconds, 
tells  you  that  it  still  breathes ;  and  a  finger  placed  on  the 
chest  may  feel  the  quick  throb  of  the  still  beating  heart. 
You  pull  it  and  pinch  it ;  it  does  not  move.  You  prick 
with  a  needle  the  exquisitely  sensitive  cornea  of  its  eye ; 
it  makes  no  sign,  save  only  perhaps  a  wink.  You  make  a 
great  cut  through  its  skin  with  a  sharp  knife ;  it  does  not 
wince.  You  handle  and  divide  and  pinch  nerves  which 
in  ourselves  are  full  of  feeling ;  it  gives  no  sign  of  pain. 
Yet  it  is  full  of  action.  To  the  physiologist  its  body, 
though  poor  in*what  the  vulgar  call  life,  is  still  the  stage 
of  manifold  events,  and  each  e^ent  a  problem  with  a  crowd 
of  still  harder  problems  at  its  back.  He  therefore  brings 
to  bear  on  this  breathing,  pulsating,  but  otherwise  quie^ 
cent  frame,  the  instruments  which  are  the  tools  of  his  re- 
aearch.  He  takes  deft  tracings  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  blood 
in  the  widening  and  narrowing  vessels ;  he  measures  the 
time  and  the  force  of  each  throb  of  the  heart,  while  by 
light  galvanic  touches  he  stirs  this  part  or  quiets  that ;  he 
takes  note  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest-walls,  as  they 


quicken  or  grow  slow,  as  they  wax  or  wane,  under  this  in- 
fluence or  that;  he  gathers  the  juice  which  pours  from  one 
or  another  gland ;  he  divides  this  nerve,  he  stimulates  that, 
and  marks  the  result  of  each  ;  he  brings  subtle  poisons  to 
bear  on  the  Whole  frame,  or  on  parts ;  and  having  done 
what  he  wished  to  do,  having  obtained,  in  the  shape  of 
careful  notes  or  delicate  tracings,  answers  to  the  questions 
he  wished  to  put,  he  finishes  a  painless  death  by  the  re- 
moval of  all  tlie  blood  from  the  body,  or  by  any  other 
means  that  best  suits  him  at  the  time.  I  am  not  exaggerat- 
ing when  I  say  that  this  is  at  the  present  day  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  vivisectional  experiment ;  this  is  what 
newspaper  writers  speak  of  as  ''  torture,"  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  accuse  cultivated  physiologists  of  barbaric 
cruelty. 

A  dog  under  chloroform  or  morphia  may  be  brought  to 
very  nearly  the  same  condition  as  a  rabbit  under  chloral ; 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  same  long  duration  of 
complete  quiescence  is  maintained  with  greater  difficulty. 
Dogs  sometimes  howl  under  chloroform  or  morphia  when 
nothing  is  being  done  to  them,  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  they  can  be  suffering  no  pain.  At  the  moment 
when  the  chloroform  begins  to  take  effect  upon  them,  when 
probably  confused  carnivorous  visions  chase  through  their 
brains,  the  howling  is  oAen  excessive.  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  administration  of  chloroform  to  human 
beings  is  well  aware  how  freauent  cries  and  noises  are  in 
the  stage  of  excitement,  and  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them  as  signs  of  pain. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  then,  where  anas^tthetics  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  used,  vivisectional  experimenta 
cause  no  pain  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  physiologista  always  use  ansssthetics  where 
they  can.  They  do  so  not  only  ror  the  sake  of  the  animal, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  itself.  Unless 
they  are  studying  •  actual  manifestations  of  feeling,  pain 
with  all  its  consequences  is  a  disturbing  element  wnich 
must  by  all  possible  means  be  eliminated  if  the  experiment 
is  to  have  its  due  value.  The  apparent  lifelessness  of  the 
animal  is  the  physiologist's  opportunity^  struggling  limbs 
would  utterly  defeat  his  aims,  and  a  sudden  start  might 
wreck  his  whole  experiment.  Chloroform  and  other  anass- 
thettcs  have  immensely  lessened  human  suffering,  not  only 
by  simply  diminishing  pain,  but  even  still  more  by  putting 
it  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  perform  operations  which 
he  otherwise  would  not  dare  to  attempt.  In  the  same  way 
they  have  powerfully  aided  the  progress  of  physiology  by 
rendering  possible  new  experiments,  and  by  allowing  the 
investigator  to  analyze  securely  phenomena  which  other- 
wise would,  perhaps  forever,  have  remained  confused 
through  the  disturbances  caused  by  pain. 

There  are  some  experiments,  however,  requiring  vivisec- 
tion, in  which  the  use  of  chloral  or  other  anse^thetics  is, 
for  various  reasons,  inadmissible,  or  undesirable.  These 
form  two  classes.  In  the  first  and  most  numerous  the  ex- 
periment is  generally  a  short  one  and  quickly  carried  out, 
and  the  pain  slight  and  transient.  It  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  judge  truly  of  the  pain  felt  by  any  other 
body,  and  we  may  err  in  two  ways  in  estimating  the  pain 
felt  by  animals.  We  may  over-estimate  or  under-estimato 
it.  Perhaps  a  rough  but  tolerably  safe  test  of  gr^at  pain 
or  distress  may  be  gained  by  noting  whether  the  animal  is 
willing  to  eat  or  no.  When  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  not  pre- 
viously starved,  begins  to  munch  carrota  immediately  after 
an  operation,  or  even  continues  to  munch  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  operation  is  being  performed, 
it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  operation  cannot  be 
very  painful.  I  may  add,  that  in  the  experience  of  exper- 
imental physiologists,  the  skin  of  the  dog  and  the  rabbit — 
allowance  being  made  for  individual  peculiaritiea  ^  is  not 
nearly  so  sensitive  as  the  human  skin. 

The  second  class  of  experimenta  carried  on  without 
ansBithetics,  those  entailing  a  considerable  amount  of  pain, 
are  not  only  by  far  the  least  numerous,  h%U  must  of  neces- 
sity become  less  and  less  numerous  as  physiology  adoances. 
The  end  which  the  physiologut  has  in  view  is  to  analyze 
the  life  of  any  being  into  ita  constituent  factors.    As  his 
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tcieoce  advances,  he  becomes  more  and  more  able  to  dis- 
engage any  one  of  these  factors  from  the  rest,  and  so  to 
study  it  by  itself.  He  can  already,  as  we  have  seen,  studr 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  respiration,  of  yarious  kinds  of  movement,  quite  apart 
from  and  independent  of  the  presence  of  consciousness. 
As  his  knowledge  widens  and  his  means  of  research  mul- 
tiply, this  power  of  analysis  will  grow  more  and  more; 
and  by  and  by,  if  physiology  be  al&wed  free  scope  for  its 
development,  there  will  come  a  day  when  the  physiologist 
in  his  experimental  inquiries  will  cause  pain  then,  and 
and  then  only,  when  pain  is  the  actual  object  of  his  study. 
And  that  he  will  probably  study  best  upon  himself. 

At  the  present  day,  the  greatest  amount  of  pain  to  ani- 
mals is  probably  caused  m  experiments  which  perhaps 
hardly  come  under  the  title  of  vivisection,  experiments  in 
which  the  effects  of  starvation  or  of  insufficient  food,  or 
the  actions  of  poisons,  are  being  studied.  These,  however, 
lead  to  Taluable  results.  The  pain  which  is  the  greatest 
in  amount  and  the  least  worthy  m  object  is  the  pain  which 
comes  to  animals  whose  bodies  have  been  used  as  tests  to 
ascertain  the  poisonous  nature  of  some  suspected  material ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  the  witness-box,  not  of  physiology. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  physiologists  are  the  cause 
to  animals  of  much  death,  of  a  good  deal  of  slight  pain, 
and  of  some  amount  of  severe  pidn.  A  very  active  pnysi- 
ologif  t  will,  for  instance,  in  a  year  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about,  for  the  sake  of  science,  as  much  death  as  a 
small  village  will  in  a  week  for  the  sake  of  its  mouths  and 
its  fun,  and  will  give  rise  to  about  as  much  pain  as  a  not 
too  enthusiastic  sportsman  in  a  short  sporting  season. 

We  have  now  to  ask  what  justification  does  he  plead  for 
this  death  and  this  pain?  What  good  to  mankind  is 
thereby  wrought  which  could  not  otherwise  be  gained  ? 

His  answer  is,  that  the  science  of  physiology  is  thereby 
advanced,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  has  in 
the  main  been  won  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  He 
of  course  cannot,  and  no  one  can,  tell  the  "  might  have 
been."  Without  anv  such  experiments,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, aided  by  mathematics,  might  have  synthetically  re- 
solved the  problems  of  life  ^though  even  then  it  might  be 
said  that  both  physics  and  chemistry  sprang  from  the  older 
biologic  lore,  and  not  so  long  ago  a  common  physiological 
preparation,  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  a  frog,  started  a  new 
epoch  in  physics) ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  experiments 
on  living  animals  have  been  the  stepping-stones  of  physio- 
logical progress. 

The  great  Vesalius,  the  founder  of  modern  anatomy, 
turnine  his  thoughts  to  the  uses  of  the  structures  he  had 
so  well  described,  saw  clearly  that  the  problems  opening 
up  before  him  could  be  settled  only  by  vivisection.  In  his 
great  work,  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica,"  may  be  read 
tne  evidence,  not  only  that  he  performed  experiments  on 
living  animals,  but  that,  had  he  not  in  so  inscrutable  a 
way  forsaken  the  arduous  pleasures  of  learning  for  the 
gossip  of  a  court,  thobe  experiments  would  have  led  him 
up  to  and  probably  beyond  the  discovery  which  years 
afterwards  marked  an  epoch  in  physiology,  and  made  the 
name  of  Harvey  immortal.  He,  indeed,  sowed  the  seed 
whose  fruit  Harvey  reaped.  The  corner-stone  of  physiol- 
ogy, the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  not 
built  up  without  death  and  pain  to  animals.  To-day,  it  is 
true,  much  of  the  evidence  touching  the  flow  of  blood  may 
be  shown  on  a  dead  body,  yet  the  full  proof  cannot  be 
given  even  now  without  an  experiment  on  a  living  creat- 
ure ;  and  certainly  Harvey's  thoughts  were  guided  by  his 
study  of  the  living,  palpitating  heart,  and  the  motions  of  the 
living  arteries,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  suggestions  coming 
from  dead  valves  and  veins. 

Afler  Harvey  came  Ualler,  whose  keen  intellect  dis- 
persed the  misty  notions  of  the  spiritualists,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  **  irritability "  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  true  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  : 
he  too,  in  his  work,  wrought  death  and  suffering  on  ani- 
mals. 

Another  great  step  onward  was  made  when  Charles  Bell 
and  Majenaie,  by  experiments  on  animals  more  painful 


than  any  of  the  present  day,  traced  out'  the  distinction 
between  motor  and  sensory  nerves  ;  and  yet  another,  when 
Marshall  Hall  and  others  demonstrated  by  vivisections  the 
wide-spread  occurrence  and  vast  importance  of  reflex  ac- 
tions. 

What  was  begun  with  death  and  pain  has  been  carried 
forward  by  the  same  means.    I  assert  deliberately  that  all 
our  real  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
—  compared  with  which  all  the  rest  of  physiology,  judged 
either  from  a  practical  or  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
is  a  mere  appendage  —  has  been  gained  by  experiment, 
that  its  fundamental  tmtha  have  come  to  us  through  in- 
quiries entailing  more  or  less  vivisection.    By  meditating 
over  the  differences  in  structure  visible  in  the  nervous 
systems  of  different  animals,  a  shrewd  observer  might  guess 
at  the  use  of  some  particular  part ;  but  till  verified  by  ex- 
periment, the  ffuess  would  remain  a  guess ;  and  experiment 
shows  that  sucm  guesses  may  be  entirely  wrong.    Where 
experiment  has  given  a  clue,  careful  observations'  have  fre- 
quently thrown  light  on  physiological  problems.    Without 
tne  experimental  clue,  the  phenomena  would  ever  have 
remained  a  hopeless  puzzle,  or  have  served  to  bolster  up 
some  baseless  fancy.    What  disease,  or  what  structure  in 
what  animal,  could  ever  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
that  *Mnhibitory"  function   of  the  pneumogastric   nerve 
which  the  vivisectional  experiment  of  Weber  first  detected  ? 
What  a  light  that  one  experiment  has  thrown  on  the 
working  of  the  nervous  system  1    What  disease  could  have 
told  us  that  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  experiments  of 
Du  Bois-Reymond  and  of  Pfliiger  ?    Where  would  physi- 
ological science  be  now  if  the  labors  of  Flourens,  Brown- 
Sdquard,  Schiff,  Vulpian,  Goltz,  Waller,  and  others,  were 
suddenly  wiped  away  from  the  records  of  the  past  ?    Yet 
each  of  these  names  recalls  long  series  of  experiments,  some 
of  them  painful  in  character,  on  living  animals. 

I  repeat,  take  away  from  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  the  backbone  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  it 
would  fall  into  a  shapeless,  huddled  mass. 

The  chemistry  of  living  beings,  one  would  imagine  at 
first  thoughts,  mi^ht  be  investigated  without  distressing 
the  organisms  which  formed  the  subjects  of  research.  The 
labors  of  Lavoibier  and  Priestley,  who  first  made  clear  the 
chemistry  of  respiration,  if  they  entailed  no  use  of  the 
knife,  caused  at  times  a  no  less  painful  suffocation  ;  while 
the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
the  study  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are  still 
being  made,  necessitate  almost  daily  vivisection,  in  order 
that  the  gases  of  the  blood  may  be  studied  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  they  are  in  the  living  body.  Even  still 
more  bloody  has  been  the  path  by  following  which  we  have 
gained  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  Uie  chemistry  of 
digestion  and  nutrition.  I  have  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  Bernard,  to  call  to  the  mind  o 
the  physiological  student  important  results,  nearly  all 
reached  through  vivisection.  The  shifts  and  changes  of  the 
elements  within  our  body  are  too  subtle  and  complex  to  be 
divined  from  the  results  of  the  chemical  laboratory ;  the 
physiologist  has  to  search  for  them  within  the  body,  and 
to  mark  the  compounds  changing  in  the  very  spot  where 
they  change  ;  otherwise  all  b  guess-work. 

Among  the  labors  of  the  present  generation,  none  per- 
haps have  already  more  far-reaching  results,  none  hold 
out  more  promise  of  fruit  in  the  future,  than  those  which 
bear  on  tne  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  and  over  nutrition.  The  knowledge 
we  are  gradually  acquiring  of  the  subtle  nervous  bonds 
which  bind  together  the  unconscious  members  of  the  an- 
imal commonwealth,  which  make  each  part  or  organ  at 
once  the  slave  and  guardian  of  every  other,  and  which 
with  cords  of  nervous  sympathy  draw  each  moiety  of  the 
body  to  work  for  the  good  of  all,  is  putting  a  new  aspect 
on  physiology,  and  throwing  many  a  gleam  of  light  into 
the  very  darkest  regions  of  the  science.  The  words  "  in- 
flammation "  and  "  fever,"  bandied  about  of  old  as  mvstery- 
worda,  sounding  much  but  signifying  little  —  shuttlecocks 
tossed  to  and  fro  from  one  school  of  doctrinaire  patholo- 
gists  to   another  —  now  at    last,  through  the    labors  of 
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modem  physiology,  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  being  understood. 
That  understanding,  when  it  is  complete,  will  have  been 
gained  step  by  btep  through  experiments  on  living  animals, 
one  of  the  first  of  which  was  Claude  Bernard's  research 
on  vaso-motor  nerves.^ 

Thtfre  still  remains  the  question,  What  good  does  physi- 
ology bring  to  mankind  ?  Of  the  value  of  physiology  as 
a  not  insignificant  segment  of  the  circle  of  universal 
knowledge,  nothing  need  be  said ;  where  saying  aught  is 
necessary,  it  would  be  useless.  Nor  need  mu<£  be  said 
concerning  the  practical  value  of  physiology  as  a  basis  for 
Uie  conduct  of  life.  So  long  as  men  refuse  to  learn  or  to 
listen  to  physiology  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  use 
their  bodies,  it  would  be  hopeless  and  useless  to  talk  of  the 
day  when  they  may  come  to  it  for  instruction  how  to  form 
their  minds  and  mould  their  natures.  It  will  be  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  briefly  the  relations  of 
physiology  to  the  practical  art  of  medicine. 

These  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  largely  indebted  to  physiology  on  account  of 
special  discoveries  and  particular  experimental  researches. 
If  we  regard  the  profession  simply  as  a  body  of  men  who 
possess  or  should  possess  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  this 
may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement.  Many  of  the  remedies 
in  use  or  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  have  been  discovered 
by  chance,  borrowed  from  ignorant  savages,  or  lighted  on 
by  blind  trials.  Physiology  can  lav  no  claim  to  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  or  quinine.  Where  specific  remedies 
have  been  suggested  by  physiological  results  or  theories,  it 
has  not  seldom  happened  that  the  remedies,  though  useful, 
have  been  given  for  a  wrong  reason,  or  have  done  good  in 
a  way  which  was  not  expected. 

But  if  we  look  upon  tne  medical  profession  as  a  body  of 
men,  cunning  to  detect  the  nature  and  to  forecast  the 
issues  of  the  bodily  ills  under  which  we  suffer,  skilful  in 
the  use  of  means  to  avoid  or  to  lessen  thoi>e  ills,  rich  in 
resources  whereby  pain  is  diminished  and  dangerous  mal- 
adies artfully  guided  to  a  happy  end,  then  we  owe  physi- 
ology many  and  great  debts.  Did  the  reader  ever  suffer, 
or  witness  others  suffer,  with  subsequent  relief,  a  severe 
surgical  operation  ?  if  so,  let  him  revere  the  name  of  John 
Hunter,  the  father  of  modern  surgery.  But  Hunter  was 
emphatically  a  physiologist ;  his  surgery  was  but  the  carry- 
ing into  practice  of  physiological  ideas,  many  of  which 
were  gut  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  Does  the 
reader  know  that  in  all  great  surgical  operations  there  are 
moments  of  imminent  danger  lest  life  steal  away  in  gushes 
of  blood  from  the  divided  vessels,  danger  now  securely 
met  by  ligatures  scientifically  and  deftly  tied  ?  Does  he 
know  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  danger  was  imper- 
fectly met  by  hot  searing-irons  and  other  rude  means,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  ligatures,  with  their  proper  appli- 
.cation,  is  due  to  experiments,  cruel  experiments,  if  you 
like,  on  dogs  and  other  dumb  animals,  experiments  emi- 
nently physiological  in  their  nature,  about  which  much  may 
be  read  in  the  book  of  Jones  on  Haemorrhage?  Even 
now,  year  bjr  year,  the  scientific  surgeon,  by  experiments 
on  animals,  is  at  once  adding  to  physiological  knowledge 
and  bettering  his  treatment  of  wounded  or  diseased  arte- 
ries. Has  the  reader  seen  any  one  once  stricken  by  paraly- 
sis, or  bowed  down  by  some  nervous  malady,  yet  afterwards 
made  whole  and  brought  back  to  fair,  if  not  vigorous, 
health?  The  advice  which  turned  such  a  one  towards 
recovery  was  baaed  on  knowledge  originally  drawn  from 
the  vivisectional  experiments  of  physiologists,  and  made 
safe  by  matured  expierience.  Or  has  he  watched  any  dear 
friend  fading  away  in  that  terrible  malady  diabetes,  after 
rejoicing  that  for  a  season  he  seemed  to  be  gathering 

1  Tht  gnat  importonea  of  tb«  TUo-moCor  syatoni  jontly  l«d  Mr.  Hazley'lo 
introduce  into  bin  Kleiumitarj  LMionsio  Pb>»iolofy  Bonianl*ii  fundaiaental 
•zpcrimont  with  •ooic  raeh  word*  m  **  a  rabbit  may  ba  mad*  to  blaub 
artiflclnUj  bjr  dlTiding  th«  tympatbatte  narve  "  A  wrirar,  appaivDtl/ 
biai>«>d  b>  tbe  mamorias  of  his  own  boyhood,  baa  •cca«ad  Mr  Uuzlay  of 
thareby  danfarooMy  iaciting  boya  and  girla  to  emaliy,  a«  if  tha  dlvlaioo  of 
th«  aympnthvUe  nanra  warn  tba  aort  of  thing  a  acho<>lboy  migbt  do  with  a 

C»ekat-kiiife  «nd  a  bit  of  string.  la  it  any  naa  to  aollgh'an  tha  malavolant 
QOianca  of  «tteh  mlnda  by  telling  them  that  many  phy»lologteal  axpari- 
jnanta  requlra  aaeb  iklll  and  eara  aa  make  ordinary  8ai(ioal  oparationa  aaam 
rough  and  eaay  proeaadiogi  ? 


Strength  and  ceasing  to  fail,  even  if  not  reguning  health  ? 
The  only  gleam  of  light  into  that  mysterious  disease  which 
we  possess,  came  from  the  vivisectional  researches  of 
Claude  Bernard  on  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver ; 
and  by  judiciously  acting  upon  the  results  of  those  re- 
searches the  skilful  physician  can  sometimes  stay  its  rav- 
ages. He  cannot  cure  it  even  now  ;  and,  unless  some  em- 
Kiric  remedy  be  found  by  chance,  will  never  cure  it,  until, 
y  the  death  of  many  animals  in  the  physiological  labora- 
tory, the  mystery  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver 
be  cleared  up. 

But  why  need  I  go  on  adding  one  special  benefit  to 
another  ?  JThey  may  be  all  summed  up  in  one  sentence, 
which  embodies  the  whole  relation  of  physiology  to  the 
medical  profession. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  the  science  of  physiology  applied 
to  detailed  vital  phenomena  by  the  help  of  a  wisdom  which 
comes  of  enlightened  experience,  and  an  ingenuity  which 
is  born  of  practice.  Were  there  not  a  single  case  on  record 
in  which  physiology  had  given  special  and  direct  help  to 
the  cure  of  the  sick,  there  would  still  remain  the  great 
truth  that  the  ideas  of  physiology  are  the  mother  ideas  of 
medicine.  The  physiologist,  unencumbered  bpr  the  care  of 
the  sick,  not  weighted  by  the  burden  of  desiring  some  im- 
mediate practicalresult,  is  the  pioneer  into  the  dark  places 
of  vital  actions.  The  truths  which  he  discovers  in  his  lab- 
oratory pass  over  at  once  to  the  practitioner,  busy  in  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  puzzling  complexity  of  corporeal 
events :  in  his  hands  they  are  sifted,  extended,  and  multi- 
plied. The  property  of  the  physiologists  alone,  they  might 
perhaps  lie  barren ;  used  by  the  physician  or  surgeon,  they 
soon  bear  fruit.  The  hint  given  by  a  physiologist  of  the 
past  generation  becomes  a  household  word  with  tne  doctors 
of  the  present,  and  their  records  in  turn  offer  rich  stores  of 
suggestive  and  corrective  facts  for  the  phybiologists  of  the 
generation  to  come.  Take  away  from  the  practical  art  of 
medicine  the  theoretical  truths  of  physiology,  and  you 
would  have  left  a  crowd  of  busy  idlers  in  fuU  strife  over 
fantastic  ideas.  The  reader  has  laughed  with  Moli6reover 
the  follies  of  the  doctrinaire  physicians  of  times  gone  by. 
He  has  to  thank  experimental  physiology  that  he  ha8*not 
the  same  follies  to  laugh  over  and  to  sufl^r  from  now.  The 
so-called  practical  man  is  ever  prone  to  entangle  himself  in 
and  guide  his  conduct  by  baseless  speculations.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  medicine.  The  history  of  medicine  in 
past  centuries  is  largely  occupied  with  the  conflicts  of  con- 
tending schools  of  pathology  —  schools  which  arose  from 
this  or  that  mttster  putting  forward  a  fancy,  or  a  fragment 
of  truth,  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  judgment  These  have 
given  place  in  the  present  century  to  a  rational  pathology, 
which  knows  no  school  and  swears  to  the  words  of  no 
master,  but  is  slowly  and  surely  unravelling,  bit  by  bit,  the 
many  separate  tangled  knots  of  disease.  They  have  given 
place  because  men  have  come  to  see  that  maladies  can  only 
be  mastered  through  a  scientific  cooiprehension  of  the 
nature  of  disease ;  that  pathology,  the  science  of  disease,  be- 
ing a  part  of,  is  inseparable  from,  physiology,  the  science 
of  life ;  that  the  methods  of  both  are  the  same,  for  in  each  a 
sagacious  observaUon  starts  an  inquiry,  which  a  well- 
directed  series  of  experiments  brings  to  a  successful  end. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  experiments  must  be  made  on 
living  beings.  Hence  it  is  that  animals  are  killed  and  suffer 
pain,  in  order  that  physiological  knowledge  may  be  in- 
creased, and  disease  made  less. 

Take  away  from  the  art  of  medicine  all  that  with  which 
physiology  has  enriched  it,  and  the  surgeon  or  the  physi- 
cian of  to-day  would  be  little  better  than  a  myatery-man,  or 
a  quack  vendor  of  chance-gotten  drugs.  Take  out  of  the 
present  system  of  physiology  all  that  has  been  gained  by 
experiments  on  living  animals,  and  the  whole  structure 
would  collapse,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  isolated  facts  of 
human  experience. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  what  has  been  will  be.  The  physi- 
olo^  of  the  future,  if  not  hampered  by  any  ignorant  re- 
straint, will,  out  of  the  death  of  animals,  continue  to  press 
further  and  further  into  the  mystery  of—  and  vear  by  year 
bring  the  physician,  and  not  the  physician  only,  but  every 
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one,  power  to  prolong,  to  strengthen,  and  to  purify  —  the 
life  of  man.  By  no  other  way  can  man  hope  to  gain  this 
end.  He  is  thereby  justified  for  the  death  he  causes  and 
the  pain  he  gives. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  this  question  in  its  other  aspect ; 
we  have  to  examine,  not  only  the  effects  of  vivisection  as 
far  as  animals  are  concerned,  but  also  its  influence  on  man 
himself.  Little,  however,  need  be  said.  Necessary  vivisec- 
tion, we  have  shown,  cannot  be  called  cruel.  The  question 
of  the  necessity  of  any  particular  case  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  investigator  himself.  I  content  myself  with  assert- 
ing that  any  attempt  to  draw  up  for  the  guidance  of  others 
a  general  definition  of  necessary  and  unnecessary  vivisec- 
tion must  prove  utterly  futile.  Only  he  who  is  making  an 
inquiry  knows  his  own  needs.  If  he  experiments  reck- 
lessly and  needlessly,  he  becomes  cruel,  and,  being  cruel, 
will  thereby  be  the  worse.  But  if  he  experiments  carefully 
and  heedfully,  never  causing  pain  where  it  could  be  avoided, 
never  sacrificing  a  life  without  having  in  view  some  object, 
to  attain  whidb  there  seemed  no  other  way,  remembering 
that  whoever  **  tortures  "  either  dead  or  living  nature  care- 
lessly will  get  no  true  response,  there  is  no  reason  why  his 
moral  nature  should  suffer  even  ever  so  little  tarnish.  On 
the  contrary,  experience  teaches  us  that  earnest  physiolo- 
gists, who  liave  killed  animals  in  the  single  hope  of  gaining 
new  truths  or  of  makinz  old  ones  plain,  have  grown  more 
gentle  and  more  careful  the  longer  they  worked  and  the 
more  experiments  they  made. 

The  effects  of  vivisection  on  the  moral  nature  of  man 
may  fairly  be  tested  by  experience.  There  are  in  this 
country  several  physiologists,  myself  among  the  number, 
who  have  for  several  years  performed  experiments  on  living 
animals.  We  have  done  repeatedly  the  things  which  a 
distinguished  lady  has  seen  fit  to  say  **  are  best  spoken  of  as 
nameless."  I  can  confidently  appeal  to  all  who  know  us, 
whether  they  have  seen  any  deterioration  in  our  moral 
nature  as  the  result  of  our  work ;  whether  we  are  to-day  less 
careful  of  giving  pain  than  we  were  when  we  began  to  ex- 
periment ;  whether  they  can  trace  in  us  any  lessening  of 
that  sympathy  with  dumb  animals  which  all  men  should 
fee*)  e,ven  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thr  fortune  left  by  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild  exceeds 
three  millions  sterling. 

Strauss  has  left  two  unfinished  works :  a  Life  of  Lessing 
and  a  Life  of  Beethoven. 

In  Paris,  breakfast-caps  for  ladies  are  now  made  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  pretty  caps  worn  by  Normandy  girls. 

Mr.  Robertson's  comedy  of  "  School "  was  played  the 
other  niffht  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  for  the  five 
hundredth  time. 

A  Parisian  paper  states  that  there  is  in  Paris  an 
Hdtel  des  Ph^nom^nes,  to  which  human  curiosities  resort 
on  arriving  at  the  capital. 

Thu  Paris  Figaro  declares  marriage  to  be  a  tiresome 
book  with  a  very  fine  preface.  This  is  one  of  those  critics 
of  marriage  who  have  failed  in  matrimony,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  put  it. 

Aurrbach's  new  novel,  "Waldfried,  a  Family  His- 
tory," is  to  be  published  this  month.  American  readers 
will  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  choice 
of  two  translations. 

A  London  photographer  states  that  if  calico  is  dipped 
for  an  instant  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  rendered  water- 
proof. A  water-proof  for  the  million  may  thus  be  obtained 
at  about  a  shilling  a  garment. 

MiLLiR  Christine,  the  double  lady,  is  the  subject  of  a 
lawsuit  by  a  railway  company  in  France,  who  contend  that 
she  or  they  ought  to  travel  with  two  tickets.  Miss  Chris- 
tine says  that  one  is  suflUcient. 


Victor  Hugo's  new  romance,  "  Quatrevingt-treize," 
has  been  published  in  Paris  in  three  octavo  volumes.  The 
narrative  is  in  three  parts,  which  are' entitled,  "  £n  Mer," 
«  A  Paris,"  and  "  En  Vend^." 

Offenbach's  "  Orph^  aux  Enfers  "  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely re-written,  and  produced  at  the  Paris  Gatt^.  At  its 
first  representation  in  1858,  Orph^  was  in  two  acts  and 
four  scenes,  and  the  composer  has  now  so  added  to  it  that 
it  contains  four  acts  and  twelve  scenes. 

Thr  following  advertisement  appears  in  a  Scotch  jour- 
nal :  ^  Wanted,  an  experienced  nurse  to  take  charge  of  a 
young  child,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  old,  of 
unexceptional  character  and  eood  reference.  None  need 
apply  who  cannot  produce  the  oest  testimonials." 

"  You  cannot  taste  in  the  dark,"  said  a  renowned  and 
pedantic  Edinburgh  lecturer.  **  Nature  has  intended  us 
to  see  our  food."  "  llien,"  inquired  a  forward  pupil,  "  how 
about  a  blind  man  at  dinner  ?  "  <*  Nature,  sir,"  answered 
the  professor,  "  has  provided  him  with  eye-teeth." 

Among  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  trousseau  of  the 
Dachess  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  one  that  was  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  in  the  Italian  department. 
It  was  purchased  last  year  in  Italy  for  12,000  francs  by  the 
Czarina,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  embroiderer  seven  of 
the  best  years  of  her  life  and  her  eyes  into  the  bargain. 

Urrr  is  a  hint  from  Paris  for  people  who  eive  tea-par- 
ties. The  newest  kind  of  tea-tables  are  oval,  naving  brass 
handles,  so  that  they  and  the  whole  tea  eauipage  are 
brought  in  at  once.  They  are  in  the  form  or  a  kind  of 
double  table,  having  a  smaller  one  above  fastened  to  the 
principal  one  by  four  legs.  The  cake  and  bread  and  but- 
ter are  placed  underneath  the  smaller  one  in  the  centre^ 
and  tea-cups  all  around,  and  the  cream,  sugar,  and  tea  on 
the  upper  one. 

M.  Anatolr  Crrscrnt,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1869,  be- 
queathed by  his  will  the  sum  of  100,000f.  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  triennial  prize  for  the  best  opera-book,  serious 
or  comic.  The  result  of  the  first  competition  has  lately 
been  announced,  and  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  Of  fifty-" 
six  manuscripts  submitted  to  them,  the  judges,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  first  French  composers  and  libret- 
tists, found  not  one  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  them  in 
awarding  the  prize.  A  second  trial  is  therefore  announced, 
and  manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  in  by  April  15. 

Mr.  Forstrr,  with  that  mild  wrath  which  takes  pos- 
session of  him  whenever  he  corrects  any  misapprehension 
touching  Charles  Dickens,  denies  point  blank  the  state- 
ment that  a  baronetcy,  or  any  other  Court  honors,  were 
offered  to  Dickens  by  tne  Queen ;  but  the  Queen  sent  for 
him  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  1870,  had  a  most  friendly 
chat  with  him,  and  gave  him  her  book  on  the  Highlands, 
with  an  autograph  inscription.  Her  Majesty  said  she,  as 
the  humblest  of^  writers,  would  be  ashamed  to  ofier  it  to 
one  of  the  greatest,  but  that  Mr.  Helps,  being  asked  to 
eive  it,  had  told  her  that  it  would  be  vailued  most  if  given 
by  herself.  Afler  this  he  went  to  a  Royal  Levee,  and  his 
daughter  was  presented  at  the  next  Drawing  Room. 

Thr  London  Court  Journal  gets  the  following  story 
from  Scotland  :  A  parish  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife  had  for 
a  minister  a  good  man  remarkable  for  his  benevolent  dis- 
position. Meeting  one  of  his  parishioners  one  day,  he  said, 
"Jeanie,  what  way  do  I  never  see  you  in  the  kirk?" 
**  Weel,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  **  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  I  haena  a 

Sair  of  shoon  to  gang  wi'."  "  A  pair  o'  snoon,  Jeanie  I 
eanie,  I'll  no  let  you  stay  at  hame  for  that ;  what  would 
a  pair  cost?"  *' Aboot  four  shillings,  sir."  Putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  gave  Jeanie  the  money,  and  went 
bis  way.  Some  time  aUer,  meeting  her  again,  he  said, 
**  Dear  me,  Jeanie,  I've  never  seen  ye  in  the  kirk  yet ; 
what  way  is  that  ?  "  ''  Weel,  sb,"  said  Jeanie,  <'  to  be  plain 
wi'  ye,  when  the  weather's  ffuid,  and  I  hae  time,  I  prefer 

faun  to  Dumfarlin'  to  hear  Mr.  Gillespie."     "  Oh,  indeed, 
eanie,  lass,  that's  the  way  o't,  is't  ?     x  ou  might  hae  gi'en 
me  the  first  day  o'  the  shoon,  ony  way,  d'ye  no  think  ?  ' 
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CITY  AND  COUNTRY  LIBRARIES. 

The  interest  in  Public  Libraries  bas  grown  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  has  not  yet  become  so  general  that  the 
necessity  for  the  institution  is  conceded  without  dispute,  in 
the  same  way  for  example  as  the  necessity  for  common 
schools  is  conceded.  In  the  case  of  schools  the  discussion 
turns  now  not  on  their  establishment,  but  upon  the  mode 
in  which  they  shall  be  conducted ;  and  perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  look  for  a  similar  turn  in  the  discussion  regard- 
ing public  libraries.  Tet  sooner  or  later  there  must  be 
a  thorough  consideration  of  this  subject  also,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  if  those  most  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  libraries  were  to  give  their  thought 
mainly  to  the  character  which  the  library  should  take, 
and  the  best  mode  of  administering  it,  the  conclusions 
which  they  would  reach  might  render  superfluous  the 
primary  question,  Shall  we  have  a  Public  Library  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  are  suffering  from  preconceived  notions 
of  what  a  Public  Library  is.  The  great  collections  of 
books  which  have  become  public  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  civilized  life,  that  have  gradually  made  common 
property  out  of  the  accumulations  of  privileged  classes, 
have  constituted  in  the  popular  mind  an  ideal  of  a  Public 
Library,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mention  the  words 
without  finding  ourselves  mentally  constructing  a  large 
building  of  stately  architecture,  with  vast  interior,  and 
apparently  inaccessible  heights  of  books,  to  be  scaled 
only  by  a  few  hardy  librarians  with  their  ladders,  an 
elaborate  system  of  catalogues  and  shelving,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  a  corps  of  eye-glassed  gentlemen  moving 
within  the  sacred  enclosure,  while  stories  come  of  hidden 
recesses  where  books  are  received,  labelled,  catalogued, 
and  bound. 

That  such  libraries  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  cities 
is  a  cause  for  sincere  thankfulness;  that  there  should 
exist  among  them  a  rivalry  looking  to  numerical  superi- 
ority is  a  gain  to  students  and  readers ;  that  they  should 
be  the  great  receptacles  for  the  private  libraries  which 
otherwise  would  be  disbanded  and  scattered  to  be  shut 
up  again  in  private  rooms,  is  a  real  advantage ;  and  that 
they  should  be  the  gathering  place  for  students  and  men 
of  letten,  working  homes  for  the  busy  crafl  of  book-makers, 
this  too  is  an  incidental  advantage.  All  these  considera- 
tions belong  to  city  life.  The  great  library,  growing  by 
the  impetus  of  its  size,  attracting  books  and  book-makers, 
is  now  unquestionably  regarded  the  intellectual  centre  of 
a  city,  quite  as  necessary  in  its  way  as  the  Merchants' 
Exchange;  the  absence  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
shame,  and  its  healthy  growth  an  honest  pride. 

The  manner,  too,  in  which  such  institutions  as  the 
Boston  Public  Library  are  carried  on,  -^  rivalling  in  its 
enterprise  and  its  spirit  of  service  the  conduct  of  a 
mercantile  house  that  seeks  to  extend  its  business  by 
waiting  on  its  customers,  making  its  shop  attractive,  and 
soliciting  orders  —  is  indicative  of  a  right  understanding 
of  the  use  and  object  of  a  library ;  and  with  the  Increased 


facilities  for  travel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  public 
libraries  will  serve  the  interests  of  a  large  outlying  district. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Boston  library  has  established 
branches  in  the  remote  precincts  of  Boston,  and  has  aimed 
to  make  its  central  library  efficient  five  miles  from  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  is  a  sign  that  its  trustees  understand  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  really  active  Public  Library  in  a 
great  city  must  do  its  work. 

But  just  as  the  city  schools  must  be  for  the  city,  and 
can  never  answer  the  needs  of  country  people,  though 
children  fifleen  miles  away  may  avail  themselves  of  them, 
so  the  city  library,  however  magnificent  it  may  be,  is 
limited  by  its  very  conditions  to  city  use,  and  every 
instinct  of  national  and  Christian  life  which  leads  us  to 
scatter  schools  where  the  country  children  can  be  taught, 
comes  into  play  when  we  consider  the  question  of  free 
libraries  for  the  same  children  and  their  elders.  Briefly, 
the  Public  Library  is  no  more,  of  necessity,  a  great  and 
expensive  collection  of  books,  than  is  the  school  a  highly 
organized,  splendidly  endowed,  and  thoroughly  equipped 
institution.  A  country  school,  with  a  teacher  who  has  the 
teacher's  faculty,  has  the  essentials  of  a  school ;  a  country 
library  containing  the  books  that  make  readers  and 
thinkers,  has  the  essentials  of  a  library.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  school  to  have  the  most  complete  apparatus, 
and  most  approved  furniture ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
library  to  have  a  large  accumulation  of  books :  the  end 
of  such  a  school  is  not  to  complete  a  child's  education  ; 
the  end  of  such  a  library  is  not  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  investigate  every  conceivable  subject. 

If  now  the  attention  of  people  were  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  small  local  libraries  of  books  to  be  read, 
and  the  ideal  of  a  great,  permanent  collection  of  books 
abandoned,  it  is  certain  that  very  feasible  plans  could  be 
adopted  to  secure  such  a  result.  If  it  were  held  to  be  un- 
necessary to  build  a  fire-proof  building,  to  send  an  a^ent 
to  Europe  to  collect  rare  books,  to  have  a  lai^e  fund  in- 
vested, then  it  would  be  as  simple  a  matter  to  have  a 
district  library  as  to  have  a  district  school ;  and  if,  as 
every  dbtrict  school  is  part  of  a  system,  every  little  library 
were  also  part  of  a  well-ordered  system,  then  we  might 
have  not  only  our  great  libraries  in  the  city,  our  highly 
organized  city  schools,  our  colleges  and  their  libraries ; 
but  also  a  great  net- work  of  small  lending  libraries,  con- 
nected with  our  country  schools,  and  so  ordered  that  there 
should  be  an  economical  use  of  the  same  material,  and  each 
library  should  be  not  a  solitary  and  independent  collection, 
but  one  that  is  part  of  a  general  system.  We  leave  for 
another  paper  the  further  and  practical  consideration  of 
this  subject. 

NOTES. 

—  In  the  present  number  of  Every  Saturday  is  .be- 
gun the  first  of  the  original  serials,  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  a  new  feature  in  the  journal.  '*  Hij  Two 
Wives,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  author  of 
"  Eirene,"  "  A  Memorial  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary," 
^'  Outlines,"  and  other  writings,  will  continue  for  several 
weeks.  Other  novels  are  in  preparation,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  this  an  attractive  portion  of  Every  Sat- 
urday. 

—  The  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  has  reached  $85,000  aa 
j  last  reported.    We  are  glad  to  see  among  the  sums  named 

one  of  $2.  Mr.  Salisbury's  $5000,  with  his  interesting 
letter,  is  a  gracious  gifl,  but  the  gratitude  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  Agassiz  must  find  expression  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  and  the  small  sums  that  are  given 
are  quite  sure  to  represent  very  sincere,  honest  devotion  to 
Agassiz's  memory. 
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—  The  April  nnmber  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  have 
one  artiple  likely  to  he  much  read  :  "  In  Weimar  with 
Liszt."  It  18  composed  of  passages  from  letters  written 
hy  a  pupil  of  the  great  pianist  to  her  friends  in  America, 
and  they  have  the  charm  that  attaches  to  all  spontaneous, 
enthusiastic  writing. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  announce  for  publication,  when  com- 
pleted in  the  Atlantic,  Rev.  William  M.  Baker's  **  Mose 
Evans."  This  story  has  excited  great  interest  as  a  pict- 
ure of  Southern  life  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  its 
representation  of  characters  really  new  to  fiction.  In  our 
judgment  the  South  presents  a  field  for  realistic  fiction, 
almost  uncultivated.  Mose  Evans  himself  would  have 
been  impossible  elsewhere. 

—  President  Eliot  b  not  generally  regarded  as  a  brag- 
g.^ ;  and  when,  in  his  Annual  Report,  he  spoke  of  the 
great  Dining  Hall  now  nearly  completed,  in  connection 
with  Memorial  Hall,  in  these  words,  **  It  is  by  far  the 
grsndest  college  hall  in  the  world,  and  there  are  very  few 
rooms  for  secular  purposes  in  existence,  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it,"  people  were  disposed  to  lift  their  eyebrows 
a  little,  and  to  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  the 
peacock  taking^  possession  of  the  university.  There  are 
few  public  halls  abroad,  especially  in  England,  that  move 
men  educated  in  our  American  colleges  so  much  as  the 
great  college  halls,  like  those  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Memorial  Hall  and  the  more  extensive  Dining  Hall,  which, 
with  the  theatre,  planned  but  not  built,  form  the  great 
building  erected  by  the  alumni  of  Harvard  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  noble  dead,  will  appeal  in  the  same  way  to 
travellers  and  to  students,  and  as  a  matter  of  dimensions 
President  Eliot  is  assuredly  right.  Christ  Church  Hall  at 
Oxford  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  by  forty,  and  fifty 
in  height;  Queens  College  Hall  measures  sixty  feet  by 
thirty.  In  Cambridge,  St.  John's  College  Hall  is  also 
sixty  feet  by  thirty;  that  of  Corpus  Christi  College  is 
sixty-two  by  twenty-seven,  the  height  thirty- five ;  Trinity 
Hall  is  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  twenty-four  in  width, 
and  twenty-five  in  height ;  and  the  two  greatest  halls,  those 
of  Kings  College  and  Trinity  College,  are,  the  former,  one 
hundred  and  two  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  forty- 
five  feet  high ;  the  latter,  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet  high.  This  last  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  finest  college  hall  in  England. 
Now  the  Dining  Hall  at  Harvard  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  in  height  So  then,  as  regards  dimensions,  it 
surpasses  the  finest  of  the  English  halls,  and  when  it  is 
added  that  Memorial  Hall,  connecting  with  it,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in  width,  and 
that  the  theatre  will  be  added  finally  upon  the  other  side, 
with*  corresponding  proportions!  it  will  be  seen  that  Har- 
vard men  may  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  structure. 
Nor  is  it  simply  in  its  bigness  that  one  may  rejoice,  but  in 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  interior,  the  honest  workman- 
ship, and  the  beauty  of  its  lofty,  open  timber  roof.  Well 
may  President  Eliot  say,  in  his  recommendation  that  the 
hall  be  used  by  the  entire  college  each  day,  instead  of  be- 
ing kept  for  great  occasions  only,  '*  The  moral  effect  of 
living  in  that  superb  hall  could  not  but  be  good.  .  •  . 
Built  to  keep  alive  precious  examples  of  brave  devotion 
to  country,  truth,  and  duty,  it  is  a  place  to  be  proud  of 
and  to  become  attached  to,  a  place  around  which  in  suc- 
cessive generations  pleasant  associations  and  inspiring 
memories  will  gather,  a  place  to  exert  upon  the  opening 
mind  of  youth  a  wholesome  though  unnoticed  influence." 


—  The  Boston  Museum  o^  Fine  Arts  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  use  its  collections  as  it  secures  them  from  time  to 
time,  without  waiting  for  a  building  of  its  own.  In  this 
way  it  is  able  to  begin  its  work  at  once,  and  thus  retain 
the  good-will  of  the  public.  It  has  exhibited  the  Way 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  exhibited  the  Laurence  collection  of  armor, 'had  not 
that  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  —  a  grievous  loss, 
not  lightly  to  be  estimated.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York  has  pursued  the  tame  wbe  policy,  and  a 
generous  rivalry  between  the  two  institutions  can  only 
work  to  the  advantage  of  art-loving  citizens.  Just  now 
the  Boston  Museum  has  had  a  windfall  in  securing  the 
loan  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish  pictures  owned  by 
the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Mr.  Arthur  Codman,  of  Boston, 
while  in  Gibraltar  learned  that  the  collection,  boxed  for 
shipment  to  London  for  exhibition  there,  had  been  re- 
tained ow  ng  to  a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  London 
committee,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  the  collec- 
tion for  a  similar  exhibition  in  America.  He  at  oncd 
wrote  to  Boston,  whence  letters  went  to  the  duke,  but  the 
special  influence  which  secured  it  was  that  of  M.  Auguste 
Laugel,  private  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
and  husband  to  a  lady  of  Boston  birth,  though  her  life 
has  been  almost  wholly  abroad.  The  owner  consented  to 
the  request,  only  requiring  a  guarantee  fund  against  loss 
of  the  pictures,  and  that  the  expenses  of  insurance  and 
freight  shoufd  be  met  Thus  the  fortunate  people  who 
do  not  have  to  visit  Europe  this  summer  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  examples  of  Murillo,  Velasquez, 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Morales,  and  others.  It  is  ardently 
to  be  hoped  that  the  venture  ^ill  be  a  successful  one, 
both  as  regards  the  safe  transportation  of  the  pictures  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  collection  is  received,  since 
it  may  result  in  establishing  a  custom  that  cannot  fail  to 
be   of  great  importance. 

—  And  yet,  a  misgiving  comes  over  us  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  risking  the  existence  of  the  great  paintings.  Sup- 
pose a  system  were  established  of  lending  great  pictures 
in  America.  The  chances  of  their  going  to  the  bottom 
on  the  way  over  are  not  inconsiderable,  and  insurance 
money  would  be  a  poor  equivalent  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  people  who 
want  to  see  them  might  be  moved  back  and  forth  ?  Peo- 
ple can  escape  from  wrecks,  but  pictures — . 

—  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Frederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice it  was  announced  that  the  family  proposed  to  issue  a 
memoir,  and  Maurice's  correspondents  were  asked  to  fur- 
nish such  letters  or  other  papers  as  would  be  of  service  in 
the  work.  The  preparation,  we  understand,  was  well  ad- 
vanced, but  has  been  interrupted  by  the  sudden  calling 
away  of  the  editor.  Lieutenant  Frederick  Maurice,  who  is 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  commander 
of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Asbantee  war.  Should  Lieu- 
tenant Maurice  return  safely  from  an  expedition  which 
gives  so  many  Englishmen  just  now  a  sinking  at  heart,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  work  would  be  completed. 
If  done  with  care,  it  ought  to  prove  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  which  is  even  now  growing  up  about 
a  school  of  thought  in  England  which  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  its  initial  period.  Whatever  new 
forms  the  so-called  Broad  Church  may  pass  into,  a  distinct 
period  in  its  history  is  now  closing. 

—  Readers  of  the  delicate  poems  of  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter, 
collected  into  a  small  volume  a  year  or  two  since,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ; 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  have  in  press  for  early 
issue  a  new  edition,  much  enlai^ed. 
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BY  ICART  CLEMMBR  AMES. 


CHAPTER   II. — THE   HOME. 


feet  iQ  tlieir  qiuility  of  pure  h»ppiriess  that  they  were 
never  afterwards  repeated.  He  lived  in  his  sensations. 
And  his  sensntions  at  present  were  as  new  as  thej 
were  delightful.  The  ministry  of  sunshine,  of  color,  of 
odor,  and  of  sound,  — 


A  PRETTY  nest  Many  strangers  and  travellers 
parsing  by  its  gate  exclaimed,  '*A  poet's  home!" 
*^  Such  a  place  as  this  is  enough  to  make  one  believe 
in  love  in  a  cottage ! " 

It  was  only  au  unpretending  two-story  wooden  house 
painted  fawn-color,  with  a  wide  piazza  running  en- 
tirely around  it,  into  which  opened  like  doors  many 
lace-draped  windows.  It  made  no  attempt,  with  '^gin- 
gerbread work "  and  Mansard  roof,  to  look  like  a 
villa.  What  gave  it  its  unusually  attractive  aspect  out- 
wardly was  the  wealth  of  bloom  and  fragrance  in 
which  it  was  embedded.  Tlie  Virginia  creeper  and 
clematis,  the  ivy  and  woodbine,  ran  with  both  dark 
and  delicate  tracery  along  its  walls.  Baskets  filled 
with  luxuriant  plants  swung  from  its  piazza.  Vases 
laden  with  bloom  stood  upon  its  lawn.  On  one  side 
stretched  away  a  flower-garden,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  fountain  plashed.  On  the  other  a  grapery  spread  out 
its  luscious  clusters,  to  grow  ruddy  in  the  sun.  The 
charm  of  the  place  was  that  it  invited  you.  The  great, 
broad  hall  running  straight  through  the  middle  of  the 
house,  its  front  outlook  facing  the  gentle  hills  and 
wooded  slopes  of  Westchester,  its  back  the  gleaming 
frontlet  of  the  Sound,  invited  you.  The  wicker  chairs 
on  the  pjazza^  the  rustic  seats  under  the  trees,  the 
hammock  swinging  from  the  great  elm  on  the  lawn, 
all  seemed  to  say,  ^  Come,  tired  soul,  come  in  and 
rest" 

The  tones  of  a  voice  which  often  floafed  through 
the  open  windows  in  the  summer  twilights  seemed 
laden  with  the  same  tender  assonance.  How  oflen  the 
summer  wayfarer  paused  to  listen  to  those  delicious 
strains,  and  sighed  as  he  passed  on  and  lefl  theia  be- 
hind. It  was  Agnes  playing  and  singing  to  her  hus- 
band. She  had  not  a  powerful  voi(*e,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  French  or  Italian  music,  but  she  sang  songs  and 
ballads  with  a  sweetness  of  pathos  and  power  that  any 
prima  donna  might  envy.  She  was  preeminently  a 
home-singer,  — -  one  of  the  few  women  in  whom  music 
lives  as  an  inspiration,  only  to  pour  its  perfect  sweet- 
ness out  upon  the  loved  ones  at  her  own  hearth.  Xliat 
was  a  wonderfully  happy  face  worn  by  the  man 
stretched  back  in  his  easy-chair,  listening  beside  her. 
That  was  a  marvellously  happy  face  worn  by  the  man 
swinging  in  the  hammock  in  the  late  summer  after- 
noons. It  was  Cyril  King,  who,  hastening  from  his 
city  office  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  seemed  to 
bask  with  the  bliss  of  a  child  in  the  delights  of  bis  new 
home.     These  were  perfect  momeiils  to  him.     So  per- 


"  The  subtle  secrets  of  the  air, 
Milking  the  things  that  arc  not,  fair. 
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the  Greek's  passion  for  the  beautiful,  no  one  of  these 
was  unknown  to  him.  To  have  each  minister  to  his 
senses  on  his  own  domain  was  indeed  an  almost  over- 
whelming experience.  All  his  life  he  had  longed  for 
it  How  deeply  only  they  ctm  tell  who  have  been 
knocked  about  through  an  almost  homeless,  and  wholly 
comfortless  childhood.  Ulm  was  peculiarly  a  city  of 
homes — of  homes  prosperous  and  sesthetic.  How 
often  in  his  forlorn  and  ragged  boyhood  Cyril  King  had 
paced  the  length  of  Deerfield  Street,  and  Mohawk 
Avenue,  peering  through  the  fences  at  the  beautiful 
gardens  within,  and  from  amid  m.my  mansions  choos- 
ing <'  his  house  " !  It  was  ever  a  stately  one.  It  was 
ever  the  antipodes  of  the  ^*  cabined  and  confined  "  story 
and  a  half  in  which  Tim  King  rented  the  boxy  rooms 
wliich  Linda  "kept"  The  first  longing  of  Cyril 
King's  life  had  been  for  a  home.  He  saw  it  in  his 
visions  long  before  he  dreamed  of  his  wife,  or  had 
ever  looked  upon  her  face.  Both  were  his  now.  As 
he  gazed  back  upon  his  past,  it  seemed  too  much  to 
believe.  He  did  not  shrink  from  looking  back.  Swing- 
ing here  in  his  hammock  he  liked  to  gaze  upon  that 
pnst,  and  to  compare  it  with  this  blissful  now.  But 
twenty-five,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  home  already. 
His  was  a  prosperous  present,  with  the  promise  of  a 
still  more  prosperous  future.  How  many  struggled 
past  their  prime  before  gaining  half  his  fruition !  At 
this  climax  Cyril  King  would  shut  his  eyes  and  smile 
in  sheer  content;  then  open  them  to  drink  in  once 
more  the  ever- changing,  ever-renewed  beauty  of  the 
scene  surrounding  him.  It  was  his,  this  fair  domain 
stretching  from  the  grassy,  tree-shaded  country  street 
down  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound  ;  his,  the  drunk- 
ard's barefooted  boy  of  Ulm  !  To  be  sure  it  was  not 
wholly  paid  for,  but  that  did  not  matter ;  with  his  pros 
ent  income  he  would  pay  for  it  as  easily  as  he  could 
a  moderate  rent  Lotusmere  was  but  one  of  the  many 
trumps  which  had  slipped' so  readily  into  his  hands. 
An  old  homestead,  by  way  of  business  it  had  oome 
into  the  possession  of  his  senior  partner,  who,  having 
no  special  use  or  care  for  it,  had  sold  it  to  Cyril  on 
the  most  indulgent  terms.  If  it  was  so  mnch  to  Cyril, 
what  was  it  not  to  Agnes?  Her  home  instiuots 
amounted  to  genius.  Had  she  been  born  in  a  garret,  a 
cellar,  or  a  hovel,  she  would  out  of  either  have  made 
a  home ;  she  would  have  touched  it  with  some  grace 
of  beauty  which  no  other  garret,  cellar,  or  hovel  had* 
What  wonder  then  that  these  old  trees  and  ahrabs, 
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Tines  and  flowers,  which  other  hands  had  planted,  loved, 
and  left  to  strangers,  should  wake  to  a  fresh,  luxuriant 
life  and  fragrance,  as  if  in  loving  gratitude  for  her  ten- 
der care  ?  Plants,  like  children,  yield  their  perfect 
sweetness  only  to  the  hand  that  loves  them.  There  is 
a  soul  in  nature  which  responds  perfectly  only  to  the 
ministry  of  love,  yielding  to  that  a  fulness  of  heauty, 
and  a  soul  of  perfume  which  the  most  careful  care, 
without  such  sympathy,  never  brings  out.  It  is  scarcely 
a  curious  fact  then,  that  with  all  their  pains  some  per- 
sons are  never  succe^8ful  in  the  rearing  of  plants, 
while  others  seem  to  bring  an  unwonted  bloom  into 
every  growing  thing  to  which  their  hands  minister. 
This  was  true  of  Agnes ;  in  her  circle  at  Ulm  she  was 
£Eimous  as  a  plant-grower.  She  made  every  room  in 
the  house  where  she  lived  a  conservatory.  Her  friends 
sent  her  their  most  delicate  cuttings  to  plant  and  nurse 
for  them.  And  it  was  an  axiom  in  Ulm  that  *'  anything 
that  would  not  root  for  Agnes  Darcy  was  beyond 
rooting.*' 

She  came  to  her  new  home  in  September,  and  such 
was  the  enriching  of  soil,  the  trimming  of  trees  and 
▼ines,  the  planting  and  fostering  of  flowers,  under 
her  eyes  and  hands,  that  by  the  next  June  Lotusmere 
had  burst  into  a  carnival  of  bloom,  which  made  it 
the  marvel  and  delight  not  only  of  the  stranger  who 
passed  its  gates,  but  of  the  oldest  denizens  of  Lotusport, 
who  had  so  often  sighed  in  days  past  that  the  old  place 
had  been  leil  to  go  down. 

Agnes  was  a  child  of  the  inland.  Her  earliest  mem- 
ories were  of  the  forest-covered  hills,  girdling  the  rural 
city  of  lier  birth.  Till  now,  she  had  never  seen  any 
body  of  water  broader  than  the  narrow  river  Mo, 
which  wound  its  shining  thread  in  and  out  through  the 
yalley  in  which  she  was  born.  Yet  something  within 
her  responded  at  once  to  the  call  of  great  waves. 
She  knew  it  not,  but  there  was  in  her  a  capacity  for 
moods  which  met  and  answere<1  the  ever-changing 
Yoices  of  the  ocean.  The  Sound  was  to  her  a  sea. 
From  the  moment  that  she  beheld  it  smiling  upon  her 
from  beyond  the  grassy  buorder  of  her  new  home,  she 
made  it  her  friend  ;  how  much  her  friend  she  never 
knew  till,  far  beyond  its  call,  in  the  lonely  years  after- 
wards, she  heard  it  in  her  dn>ams  as  distinctly  as 
when  it  first  fell  upon  her  delighted  ears.  Through 
all  that  mysterious  summer,  as  she  stood  half  dazed  in 
the  dawn  of  a  new  life,  the  great  tidal  heart  of  the 
Sound  beat  near  to  her  own.  Through  the  dream- 
ing hours  in  which  she  waited  for  Cyril,  the  Sound, 
above  all  others,  was  her  chosen  companion.  Nobody 
minded  her  ;  nobody  ever  is  particularly  minded  in  a 
surburban  village  which  draws  all  its  vitality  from  the 
life  of  a  near  metropolis.  There  is  no  loneliness  like 
that  which  may  fall  upon  you  in  such  a  place.  The 
great  city  feeds  you  from  a  thousand  sources  ;  it  sharp- 
ens your  faculties,  quickens  your  ambition,  drains  your 
sympathies,  and  gives  you  your  "  set"  The  parasitic 
hamlet  leaves  you  to  nature,  and  to  yourself.  The 
men  of  Lotusport  used  its  haven  solely  to  sleep  in,  to 
snatch  at  food  in,  in  season  for  boat  or  cars,  and  as  a 
quiet  spot  in  which  they  might  pay  spasmodic  visits  to 
their  families.  Their  business  was  in  town,  their  man- 
sions in  town,  their  treasures  were  in  town  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  there,  in  preponderating 
proportion,  were  their  hearts  also.  The  ladies  of 
Lotusport,  most  of  them,  wintered  in  town,  they 
shopped  in  town,  their  ** society"  was  from  town,  and 
they  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  while  they 


'* summered"  in  Lotusport,  they  themselves  still  be- 
longed to  town,  and  therefore  had  little  time  and  less 
inclination  to  cultivate  their  indigenous  neighbors. 
Yet  even  Lotusport  possessed  its  natives,  who  dwelt  by 
birthright  on  its  ancient  homesteads.  It  also  claimed 
numerous  cottagers  of  *'  limited  means,"  whose  mascu- 
line heads  did  k>usiness  in  the  chy,  while  they  dwelt 
the  year  round  in  unostentatious  peace  in  simg  cot- 
tages beside  the  Sound.  They  preferred  the  everlast- 
ing soughing  of  its  waves,  and  the  deep  silence  of  tlie 
long  Ijotusport  street  to  a  French  flat  at  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  l)eef8teak  at  forty  cents  a  pound,  and 
pinching  and  precarious  '*  style  "  in  the  city. 

To   the  latter    class    belonged    Cyril  and    Agnes. 
Hither  they  had  come  to  make  a  home,  and  at  this 
time  ha^l  no  thought  or  wish  ever  to  dwell  in  the  great 
city.     Lotusport  society  paid  its  dues  to  Agnes;  the 
clergyman,  the  doctor,  the  leailhig  merchant,  the  local 
"  jud<re,**  and  their  families,  with  an  honest  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  '*  proper  thing,"  made  personal  calls 
on  the  interesting  young  couple  who  had  come  to  be- 
gin  life   in    Lotusport.     Agnes   had  duly   been   pro- 
nounced '*  plain,  decidedly,"  by  the  ladies,  **  interest- 
ing/' hy  the  gentlemen,  and  Cyril  "remarkable,"  and 
''splendid,"     by   all.     Agnes  faithfully   returned  her 
calls,  but  when  the  last  one  was  paid  felt  almost  u 
much  a  stranger  as  before  she  began.     Her  nature  did 
not  take  root  readily,  but  when  it  did,  it  could  not  be 
torn  from  anything  to  which  it  clung,  without  tearing 
her  life  with  it.    In  Ulm  she  had  known  all  her  friends 
from  babyhood ;  who  could  ever  be  so  dear  as  the  beloved 
Ulmites  ?     Nobody.    She  was  sure  of  that.    Could  any 
town  ever  seem  like  home  while  she  remembered  Ulm  ? 
Never.     That  was  a  fact  above  question.     But  not  so 
with  Lotusmere,  CyriFs  home,  the  home  that  he  had 
made  for  her,  and  given  her.     From  the  moment  that 
she   crossed   its    threshold,  looked  on  its  vines  aud 
shnibs,  listened  to  the  welcome  of  the  waves  ruoning 
to  meet  her  on  its  grassy  border,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
it  had  been  her  home  always,  and  that  her  home  it 
must  forever  be.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  her  whole 
life  was  lived  within  its  gates.    To  complete  her  hooie- 
hold  tasks,  to  practice  her  music,  to  tend  her  floven, 
all  in  time  to  take  her  seat  on  the  little  pier  running 
out  from  the  lawn,  before  Cyril  sailed  by  in  'the  after- 
noon boat  from  the  city,  homeward  liound,  these  were 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  her  happy  days.     Her  whrfe 
life  seemed  to  her  not  a  dream,  but  the  realization  of  t 
dream  of  love  and  peace,  which  to  one  of  her  te^lpe^ 
ament  amounted  at  times  to  an  exaltation  of  ecstssj. 
She  was  a  neophyte  in  mind  and  in  years,  this  girl- 
woman  of  eighteen. 

She  thought  that  it  was  nothing  but  her  love  fcr 
Cyril  that  made  her  so  happy.     While  she  waited  for 
him,  she  had  no  consciousness  of  how  her  soul  fed  on 
color,  and  sight,  and  sound.     She  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  she  had  an  artist's  soul,  much  less  creative 
faculty.     But  she  did  know  that  she  was  never  wearr 
of  gazing  outward  where  the  Sound,  vast  and  free,  sped 
to  mid-ocean.     She  was  never  weary  of  watching  the 
fog  creep  above  the  waves,  till  under  the  sun's  keen 
lances  it  splintered  into  a  myriad  shreds  of  silver  ihaS 
broke  and  curled  and  flew  away  to-fold  the  low-Ijing 
hills  in  nebulous  film.     The  vast  expanse  before  bar 
alive  with  action,  voice,  and  outline,  filled  her  with 
delight.     The  very  motion  which  she  beheld,  dw. 
swift,  and  silent,  was  full  of  repow.     How  diftfttj 
from  the  tramp  aud  tarmoil  in  Uioroagh&rai  npoa  the 
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land!  The  long  swoop  of  the  sea-birds,  the  oar-like 
wings  of  the  white  sea-gulls  cutting  the  blue  air  as  they 
swept  on  slow  and  low  above  the  waves,  —  her  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  them  always.  Then  there  were  the 
fishing  boats  with  men  dropping  lines  and  nets  over 
their  dipping  sides,  out  in  deep  water;  the  stately 
steamers  moving  on  to  unknown  ports  ;  the  distant 
rush  of  waves  through  their  mighty  wheels ;  the  plash 
of  oars  near  by,  bearing  on  the  green  and  scarlet  pleas- 
ure skiffs  with  their  8w;eetheart  names;  yachts  more 
graceful  th(|n  the  white-winged  gulls;  the  gleam  of 
mackerel  showing  their  shining  sides  through  translu- 
cent sapphire ;  the  jelly-fish's  opaline  jewels  trembling 
and  gleaming  in  the  still  waters  above  which  her  head 
bent,  as  she  leaned  out  from  the  canopy  which  covered 
her  little  pier.  All  these  filled  her  vision  and  made  a 
part  of  the  new,  enchanting  revelation  of  life  upon  the 
waves. 

In  the  summer  evenings  two  happy  lovers  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  wake  of  the  sunset,  floating  in 
a  sail-boat  out  upon  the  Sound,  or  sitting  on  their 
piazza  till  twilight  deepened  into  night,  watching  the 
jewelled  steamers  flash  through  the  darkness,  or  the. 
white-winged  schooners  fly  by  like  phantoms  upon  the 
sea ;  the  while  talking  over  and  over  their  love  and 
their  dreams  for  the  future.  In  those  days  the  thought 
had  never  entered  Agnes'  mind  that  life,  her  life,  could 
ever  take  on  any  meaning  save  that  of  happiness.  In 
a  general  way  she  remembered  the  uncertainty  of  all 
mortal  joys;  she  knew  that  sickness  and  death  and 
misfortune  might  come  to  her  as  they  do  to  many  ;  but 
that  even  a  shadow  could  ever  fall  upon  the  perfect 
sunlight  of  her  wedded  love — could  such  a  thought 
have  come  to  her,  she  would  have  answered,  *'  Impossi- 
ble ! "  Whatever  else  happened,  Cyril  and  she  were 
to  live  in  and  for  each  other,  and  for  each  other  only, 
down  to  the  grave,  and  in  death  they  would  not  be 
divided.  She  had  thought  even  of  that ;  how,  when 
•all  this  beautiful  life  had  vanished,  they  would  lie  to- 
gether, their  mortal  parts,  in  one  grave,  while  they, 
immortal,  would  still  live  and  love  together  forever  and 
ever,  far  beyond. 

That  Cyril  could  ever  love  her  any  less  was  a  possibil- 
ity to  her  unborn.  Had  it  come  to  her,  she  would  have 
denied  it  as  utterly  as  the  possibility  of  his  ever  be- 
coming less  dear  to  her.  Cyril!  Was  he  not  her 
husband ! 

This  fact,  in  her  mind,  covered  the  world  of  desire, 
of  love,  of  every  human  ambition.  She  believed 
that  it  did  equally  in  him.  He  had  loved  her  from 
a  little  girl.  How  ofben  he  had  told  her  that  all  his 
aspiration  and  toil,  all  his  present  and  future,  were 
hers,  and  hers  alone. 

(To  bt  ooatfoiMd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  homestead:  A  VISITOR:   HALP- 
CONFIDENCES. 


Bt  daylight,  the  bower  of  Oak's  new-found  mistress, 
Bathsheba  £verdene,  presented  itself  as  a  hoary  building, 
of  the  Jacobean  stase  of  classic  Renaissance  as  regards  its 
architectfare,  and  oi  a  proportion  which  told  at  a  glance 
that,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  it  had  once  been  the  ma- 
norial hall  upon  a  small  estate  around  it,  now  altogether 
effaced  as  a  distinct  property,  and  merged  in  the  vast  tract 


of  a  noa-residtiot  landlord,  which  comprised  several  such 
modest  demesnes. 

Fluted  pilasters,  worked  from  the  solid  stone,  decorated 
its  front,  and  above  the  roof  pairs  of  chimneys  were  here 
and  there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and  other  unman- 
ageable features  still  retaining  traces  of  their  Gothic  ex- 
traction. Soft  brown  mosses,  like  faded  velveteen,  formed 
cushions  upon  the  stone  tiling,  and  tufts  of  the  house-leek  or 
senzreen  sprouted  from  the  eaves  of  the  low  surrounding 
buildings. 

A  gravel  walk  leading  from  the  door  to  the  road  in  front 
was  encrusted  at  the  sides  with  more  moss;  here  it  was  a 
silver-green  variety,  the  nut-brown  of  the  eravel  being  vis- 
ible to  the  width  of  only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  generally  sleepy  air  of  the  whole 
prospect  here,  together  with  the  animated  and  contrasting 
state  of  the  reverse  facade,  suggested  to  the  imagination 
that  on  the  adaptation  of  the  buuding  for  farminz  purposes 
the  vital  principle  of  the  house  had  turned  round  inside  its 
body  to  face  the  other  way.  Reversals  of  this  kind, 
strange  deformities,  tremenaous  paralyses,  are  often  seen 
to  be  inflicted  by  trade  upon  edifices,  either  individual 
or  in  the  aggregate  as  streets  and  towns,  which  were  orig- 
inally planned  for  pleasure  alone. 

Lively  voices  were  heard  this  morning  in  the  upper 
rooms,  the  main  staircase  to  which  was  of  hard  oak,  the 
balusters,  heavy  as  bed-posts,  being  turned  and  moulded  in 
the  quaint  fashion  of  their  century,  the  handrail  as  stout  as 
a  parapet-top,  and  the  stairs  themselves  continually  twist- 
ing round  like  a  person  trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 
Going  up,  we  find  the  floors  a^ve  to  have  a  very  irregular 
surface,  rising  to  ridges,  sinking  into  valleys,  and  being  at 
present  uncarpeted,  Uie  face  of  the  boards  is  shown  to  be 
eaten  into  innumerable  vermiculations.  Every  window 
replies  by  a  clang  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  every 
door,  a  tremble  follows  every  bustling  movement,  and  a 
creak  accompanies  a  walker  about  the  nouse,  like  a  spirit, 
wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  room  from  which  the  conversation  proceeded, 
Bathsheba  and  her  servant-companion,  Liddy  omallbury, 
were  to  be  discovered  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and  sorting  a 
complication  of  papers,  books,  oottles,  and  rubbish  spread 
out  thereon  —  remnants  from  the  household  stores  of  the 
late  occupier.  Liddy,  the  maltster's  great-granddaughter, 
was  about  Bathsheba's  equal  in  age,  and  her  face  was  a 
prominent  advertisement  of  the  tignt-hearted  English  coun- 
try-girl. The  beauty  ^er  features  might  have  lacked  in 
form  was  amply  made  up  for  by  perfection  of  hue,  which  at 
this  winter  time  was  the  softened  ruddiness  on  a  surface  of 
high  rotundity  that  we  meet  with  in  a  Terburg  or  a  Gerard 
Douw,  and  like  the  presentations  of  those  great  colorists,  it 
was  a  face  which  always  kept  on  the  natural  side  of  the 
boundary  between  comeliness  and  the  ideal.  Though 
elastic  in  bearing,  she  was  less  daring  than  Bathsheba,  and 
occasionally  showed  some  earnestness,  which  consisted  half 
of  genuine  feeling,  and  half  of  factitious  mannerliness, 
superadded  by  way  of  duty. 

Through  a  partly  opened  door,  the  noise  of  a  scrub- 
bing-brush lea  up  to  the  charwoman,  Maryann  Money, 
a  person  who  for  a  face  had  a  circular  disc,  furrowed 
less  by  age  than  by  long  gazes  of  perplexity  at  dis- 
tant objects.  To  think  of  ner  was  to  get  ^ood-humored; 
to  speak  of  her  was  to  raise  the  image  of  a  dried  Normandy- 
pippin. 

**  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment,"  said  Bathsheba 
through  the  door  to  her.    "  I  hear  something." 

Maryann  suspended  the  brush. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse  was  apparent,  approaching  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  paces  slackened,  turned  in  at 
the  wicket,  and,  what  was  most  unusual,  came  up  the 
mossy  pith  close  to  the  door.  The  door  was  tapped  with 
the  ena  of  a  whip  or  stick. 

**  What  impertinence  1 "  said  Liddy  in  a  low  voice.  **  To 
ride  up  the  footpath  like  that  t  Why  didn't  he  stop  at 
the  gate  ?  Lord  I  'tis  a  gentleman  1  I  see  the  top  of  his 
hat." 

'« Be  quiet  I  "  said  Bathsheba 
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Tho  further  expression  of  Liddy's  coDcem  was  continued 
hy  exhibition  instead  of  relation. 

*' Wliy  doesn't  Mrs.  Coggangotothodoor?  "  Bathsheba 
continued. 

Kiit-tat-tat-tat  I  resounded  more  decisive!/  from  fiath- 
•heba's  oak. 

'^Maryann,  you  go!  '*  said  she,  fluttering  under  the  on- 
set of  a  crowd  of  romantic  possibilities. 

**  Oil,  ma'am  —  see,  here's  a  mess !  " 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  after  a  glance  at 
Maryann. 

*•  Liddy  —  you  must,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arm^,  coated  with  dust 
from  the  rubbish  they  were  sorting,  and  looked  imploringly 
at  her  mistress. 

** There  —  Mrs.  Coggan  is  going!  "  said  Bathsheba,  ex- 
haling her  relief  in  the  form  of  a  long  breath,  which  had 
lain  in  her  bosom  a  minute  or  more. 

Tho  door  opened,  and  a  deep  voice  said,  — 

**  Js  Miss  Everdene  at  home?  " 

**l'll  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  and  in  a  minute  ap- 
peared in  the  room. 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this  world  is  1 "  continued 
Mrs.  Coggan  (a  wholesome-looking  lady  who  had  a  voice 
for  each  class  of  remark  accordin<i;  to  the  emotion  involved: 
who  could  toss  a  pancake  or  twirl  a  mop  with  the  accu- 
racy of  pure  mathematics,  and  who  appeared  at  this  mo- 
ment with  hands  shaggy  with  fragments  of  dough  and 
arms  encrusted  with  flour).  **  I  am  never  up  to  my  elbows, 
miss,  in  making  a  pudding  but  one  of  two  thing.s  happens 
—  either  my  nose  must  needs  begin  ticklinn;,  and  I  can't 
live  without  scratching  it,  or  somebody  knocks  at  the 
door.  Here's  Mr.  Boldwood  wanting  to  see  you.  Miss 
Everdene." 

A  woman's  dress  being  a  part  of  her  countenance,  and 
any  disorder  in  the  one  bein<r  of  the  same  nature  with  a 
malformation  or  wound  in  tlie  other,  Bathsheba  said  at 
once,  — 

'*  But  I  can't  see  him  in  this  state.  Whatever  shall  I 
do?" 

Not-at-homes  were  hardly  naturalized  in  Weatherbury 
farm-houses,  so  Liddy  suggested,  **  Say  you'i*e  a  fright 
with  dust,  and  can't  come  down." 

"  Yes  ;  that  sounds  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cojrsan,  crit- 
tcally. 

"  Say  I  can't  see  him  ;  that  will  do." 
Mrs.  Cog<;an  went  dowu-stairs,  and  returned  the  answer 
as  requested,  adding,  however,  on  her  own  responsibility, 
"Miss  is  dusting  bottles,  sir,  and  is  quite  a  object —  that's 
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'tis." 


"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  deep  voice,  indifferently. 
"  All  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  if  anything  had  been  heard  of 
Fanny  Robin?" 

"Nothing,  sir  —  but  we  may  know  to-night  William 
Smallbury  is  gone  to  Casterbridge,  where  her  young  man 
lives,  as  is  supposed,  and  the  other  men  be  inquiring  about 
everywhere." 

The  horse's  tramp  then  recommenced  and  retreated, 
and  the  door  closed. 

'<  Who  is  Mr.  Boldwood  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 

"  A  gentleman-farmer  at  Lower  Weatherbury." 

«  Married?" 
?    **  No,  miss." 

"How  old  is  he?"  - 

**  Forty,  I  should  say  —  very  handsome  —  rather  stem- 
lookina  —  and  rich." 

**  What  a  bother  this  dusting  is !  I  am  always  in  some 
unfortunate  plight  or  other,"  Bathsheba  said,  complain- 
ingly.    "  Why  should  he  inquire  about  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends  in  her  childhood,  he 
took  her  and  put  her  to  school,  and  got  her  her  place  here 
under  your  uncle.  He's  a  very  kind  man  that  way,  but 
Lord  — there!  " 

"What?" 

" Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a  woman!  He's 
been  courted  by  sixes  and  sevens.  All  the  f^irls,  gentle 
and  simple,  for  miles  round,  have  tried  him.    Jane  Perkins 


worked  at  him  for  two  months  like  •  tUve,  and  the  two 
Miss  Taylors  spent  a  year  upon  him,  and  he  cost  Farmer 
Ives's  daughter  nights  of  tears  and  twenty  pounds'  worth 
of  new  clotlies ;  but.  Lord  I  the  money  might  as  well  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  window." 

A  little  boy  cnme  up  at  this  moment  and  looked  in  upon 
them.  This  child  was  one  of  the  Co^gans  (Smallburys 
and  Cogi^ans  were  as  common  among  the  families  of  this 
district  as  the  Avons  and  Derwents  among  our  rivers), 
and  he  always  had  a  loosened  tooth  or  a  cut  nnger  to  hhow 
to  particular  friends,  which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air 
of  being  thereby  elevated  above  the  common  herd  of  af- 
flictionless  humanity  —  to  which  exhibition  i>eople  were 
expected  to  say,  ^'I'oor  child  I  "  with  a  dafrh  of  congratuc 
lation  as  well  as  pity. 

<*  I've  got  a  pen-nee  I "  said  Master  Coggan  in  a  scan- 
ning measure. 

**  Well,  who  gave  it  you,  Teddy  ?  "  said  Liddy. 

"  Mis-terr  Bold-wood !  He  gave  it  to  me  for  opening 
the  gate." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said,  *  Where  are  you  going,  my  little  man  ?  '  and 
I  said,  *  To  Miss  Everdene's,  please ; '  and  he  said,  '  She 
is  a  staid  woman,  isn't  she,  my  little  man  ? '  and  I  said, 
*  Yes.' " 

**  You  naughty  child  I     What  did  you  say  that  for  ?  " 

**  'Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny  I  " 

"  What  a  pucker  everything  is  in  I "  said  Bath!>l:el>a, 
discontentedly,  when  the  child  had  gone.  "  Get  away,  Mary- 
ann, or  go  on  with  your  scrubbing,  or  do  something  I  You 
ought  to  be  married  by  this  time,  and  not  here  troubling 
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"  Aye,  mistress —  so  I  did.  But  what  between  the  poor 
men  1  won't  have,  and  the  rich  men  who  won't  have  mc, 
I  stand  forlorn  as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness.  Ah,  poor 
soul  of  me  1 " 

*•  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  you,  miss  ? "  Liddy 
ventured  to  ask  when  they  were  again  alone.  **  Lots  of 
*em,  I  dare  nay?" 

Bathsheba  paused  as  if  about  to  refuse  a  reply,  but  the 
tem|)tation  to  say  ves,  since  it  really  was  in  her  {lower,  was 
irresistible  by  aspiring  virginity,  in  spite  of  her  spleen  at 
having  been  published  as  old. 

♦*  A  man  wanted  to  once,"  she  said,  in  a  highly  expe- 
rienced tone,  and  the  image  of  Gabriel  Oak,  as  the  farmer, 
rose  before  her. 

*'  How  nice  it  must  seem  I "  said  Liddy,  with  the  fixed 
features  of  mental  realization.  *'  And  you  wouldn't  have 
him?" 

**  He  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  me." 

**How  sweet  to  b^  able  to  disdain,  when  roost  of  ni 
are  glad  to  say  Tliank  you!  I  seem  to  hear  it.  *N4^ 
sir  —  I'm  your  better,'  or  *  Kiss  my  foot,  sir ;  my  face 
is  for  mouths  of  consequence.'  And  did  you  love  hiiD, 
miss  V  " 

*<  Oh,  no.    But  I  rather  liked  him." 

"Do  you  now?" 

"  Of  course  not —what  fooUteps  are  those  I  hear  ?  " 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into  the  court-yard 
behind,  which  was  now  eettins;  low-toned  and  dim  with  tbe 
earliest  films  of  night.  A  crooked  file  of  men  was  approtch- 
ingthe  back  door.  The  whole  string  of  trailing  individuali 
advanced  in  the  completest  balance  of  intcntioD,  like  the 
remarkable  creatures  known  as  Chain  Salp«,  which  dis* 
tinctly  organized  in  other  respects,  have  one  will  coodob 

to  a  whole  family.  ^  t_  i.     i_  j 

Some  were,  as  usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck,  and  some  in  whitey-browa  ones  o£  drabbet 
—  marked  on  the  wrists,  breasts,  backs,  and  sleeves  wftfc 
honeycomb-work.  Two  or  three  women  in  pattens  fafonpt 
up  the  rear.  ^ , , ,  . ,     . 

«•  The  Philisdnes  are  upon  us,"  said  Liddy,  maUng  hw 
nose  white  against  the  glass. 

«  Oh,  very  well.  Miu'yann,  go  down  and  keep  them  is 
the  kitchen  till  I  am  dressed,  and  then  show  them  ia  to  n* 
in  the  hall." 
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BT  EROKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
CUAPTBR  THE  SEVENTH. 

I  HAVE  given  you  an  account  of  my  firiit  year  at  college, 
and  I  think  you  must  have  had  enough  of  it.  The  four 
following  years  were  deplorably  like  that  first  one.  After 
llonsieur  Gradus  came  Monsieur  Laurent;  afler  Monsieur 
Laurent,  Monsieur  Laperche  ;  after  Monsieur  Laperche, 
Monsieur  Dimiens ;  afler  Monsieur  Damiens,  Monsieur 
FiKcher.  After  **  De  Viris  lllustribus  KomsQ  "  came  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  ^  Select as'^Profanis,"  Virgilii  Eclogie  and  the 
Georgies,  **  I)e  Senectute,"  Odes  of  Horace,  **  Maecenas 
atavis,"  etc.,  without  reckoning  in  Greek  chrestomathy 
the  Fables  of  iBsop,  Xenophon's  Cyropssdia,  and  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad.  Rudiments  followed  upon  rudiments, 
primitive  tenses  and  primitive  tenses,  grammar  and  gram- 
mar, rules  and  rules,  and  the  whole  without  explanations  1 
We  were  taught  Latin  and  Greek  just  as  Monsieur  Rufin 
tau;fht  us  mybteries.  And  then  phy&ical  sciences  without 
instruments,  chemistry  without  a  laboratory,  natural  his- 
tory without  specimens,  history  without  criticism  1  Words  I 
words  I  words  t 

Is  it  surprising  how  many  people  have  their  heads  filled 
with  nothing  witn  words  ?  For  ten  years  together  we  get 
nothing  else.  The  general  low  condition  of  intellectual 
powt;r  arises  from  this  cause.  The  Jesuitical  training  in- 
troduced by  Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  the  University, 
is  answerable  for  this  ;  memory  is  set  up  above  reasoning ; 
formulas  and  inviolable  rules  are  clapped  over  intelligence 
as  an  iron  cage  covers  over  a  bird. 

The  French  are  not  naturally  a  race  of  fools  and  mon- 
keys. Our  merchants,  our  engineers,  our  men  of  science, 
and  our  artisans  are  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  English, 
Grernians,  and  Americans.  If  there  are  amongst  us  so 
many  shallow  wits,  who  mistake  grand  and  hollow  phrases, 
loud- sounding  words,  extravagant  gesticulations  —  in  a 
wonl,  play-acting  —  for  the  very  acme  of  eloquence  and  of 
genius,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  reason ;  it  is  simply  the 
natural  rerult  of  the  education  which  has  for  seventy  years 
been  forced  upon  us.  The  hourgeoi»  have  aimed  at  filling 
the  places  of  the  ancient  nobility.  Step  bv  step  they  have 
folio wc<i  the  methods  taught  us  by  the  old  royal  colleges 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  while  other  nations  were 
following  the  path  of  progress  by  the  development  of  in- 
tellij^ence  through  the  demonstration  and  exposition  of 
truth.  A  man  remembers  what  he  has  understood.  Words 
and  nhrases  crammed  into  the  overladen  memory  are 
quickly  forgotten. 

It  is  a  happy  event  when  there  is  found  in  any  of  our 
poor  municipal  colleges  a  professor  endowed  with  good 
common-sense,  and  who  knows  how  to  use  his  gift;  who 
aims  at  impressing  upon  his  pupils  the  truths  that  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  a  literary  work  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  arrangement  of  words  so  much  as  upon  the  pre- 
cision of  the  thoughts,  the  depth  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
truth  of  the  ob9ervation8.  Such  a  man  out  of  the  most 
ordinary  materials  will  turn  out  first-rate  scholars,  upon 
the  principle,  perhaps,  that  **  amongst  the  blind  a  one-eyed 
man  is  king." 

I  had  begun  my  education  young,  full  of  ardor,  and 
imagining  that  the  most  brilliant  prospects  lay  before  me. 
fiut  after  five  years  of  elementary  instruction  had  suffi- 
ciently lowered  the  tone  of  my  mind,  such  was  the  con 
fusion  surging  up  in  my  memory  of  chemical  terms, 
geography,  natural  science,  Latin,  Greek,  mytholoj^y, 
nouns  proper,  dates,  rules,  and  even  of  German,  which 
Monyieur  Laperche  taught  after  the  same  method  as  his 
Greek  —  such  was  the  muddle  in  my  head,  that  I  could 
not  tell  either  what  I  did  know  or  what  I  didn't  know. 

I  mistook  words  for  things  1  After  having  recited  like 
a  parrot  the  list  of  simple  bodies,  I  thought  I  knew  them ; 
afler  repeating  by  rote  a  chapter  of  physics,  1  believed  my- 
self as  great  a  savant  as  Ampbre,  Arago,  or  Gay-Lussac. 


And  yet  I  had  neither  seen  what  I  talked  atwuc  nor 
worked  at  one  sinsle  experiment. 

Greek  and  Latin  were  treated  in  the  same  wav ;  and 
when  they  talked  to  me  of  the  beauty  of  an  ode  of  xlorace, 
of  a  passage  of  Ilomer,  of  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  I 
thought  it  was  all  a  bad  joke,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
more  tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  was  my  opinion  that 
all  those  old  writers  wrote  rubbish,  and  that  tiiey  tacked 
on  words  to  words  bv  the  rules  of  syntax,  exactly  as  Mon- 
sieur Gradus  did.  Bossuet,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Boileau 
seemed  to  me  no  better.  Their  very  masterpieces  made 
me  break  out  in  a  cold  perspiration.  All  my  schoolfellows 
viewed  things  in  the  same  light.  But  what  could  we  do? 
We  wanted  to  get  our  Bachelor's  degree,  and  have  done 
with  it.  So.  we  tried  to  look  convinced,  just  as  those  un- 
fortunate curds  are  obliged  to  do,  who  are  compelled  for 
bread  to  give  their  assent  to  mysteries  and  false  creeds. 
Weariness  and  discouragement  laid  hold  of  us  all.  Is 
this  the  way  to  develop  me  taste  and  the  appreciation  of 
youth  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  moRdern  literature,  and  an 
admiration  of  the  great  poets  and  philosophers  of  old  ? 

In  a  word,  we  had  been  stupefied.  And  since  we  are 
upon  that  topic,  I  maintain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  who  leave  our  colleges  are  no  better ;  they  have 
lost  the  free  exercise  of  their  rational  faculties,  and  they 
require  two  or  three  years  of  active  life  to  recover  their 
proper  tone.  Many  never  do  get  over  it,  and  remain 
machines  all  their  lives.  After  bowing  to  the  opinion  of 
the  professors,  they  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  gazette. 
Amongst  themselves  they  pay  each  other  the  compliment 
of  styling  one  another  serious-minded  men  —  correct 
thinkers.  They  denounce  every  movement  that  has  a 
tendency  to  progress,  and  pay  implicit  obedience  to  formu- 
las alone.  Whatever  disturbs  the  order  or  sefpience  of 
their  formulas  is  not  to  be  endured;  thev  won't  hear  of  it. 
They  thrust  it  from  them  as  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 

Worse  yet,  many  young  men  lose  more  than  their  com- 
mon sense  ;  they  sacrifice  that  feeling  of  natural  dignity 
which  bt^longs  to  every  civilized  man.  I  am  not  alluding 
to  the  vices  bred  by  constant  isolation  from  the  outer  world, 
in  those  close  establishments  where  there  is  no  re  reshing 
time  for  mingling  with  others  besides  those  ^ou  see  daily 
about  you,  a  weariness  which  brings  some  of  thuni  to  the 
level  of  the  solitary  brutes.  I  rather  mean  the  sentiment 
of  justice  and  liberty ;  the  spirit  required  to  £tand  up  for 
one's  rights  against  all  adversaries,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  I  am  alluding  te 
that  baseness  and  degradation  which  assume  the  place  of 
the  native  pride  of  every  right-minded  man,  when,  un- 
happily, all  the  days  of  his  youth  he  has  bifore  his  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  unfair  preferences  yielded  to  fortune,  to 
the  detriment  and  loss  of  labor  and  talent.  What  can 
result  from  such  a  system  but  moral  and  intellectual  deg- 
radation ? 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  always  had  an  ab- 
horrence of  injustice.  It  is  to  this  feeling  that  I  owe  my 
deliverance  from  utter  degradation. 
\  In  the  fourth  year  of  my  residence,  being  now  in  the 
second  class,  there  happened  during  the  winter  a  singular 
occurrence. 

I  was  then  fifteen.  I  had  been  some  months  ill —  ill  of 
ennui,  pale,  hollow-eyed,  and  as  thin  as  a  lath ;  my  long 
brown  hair  fell  in  a  tangled  mass  over  my  forehead ;  a  light 
down  was  beginning  to  shade  my  cheeks  and  uj»per  lip. 
1  was  sinking.  I  needed  all  the  stock  of  health  and  strength 
which  I  had  drawn  from  my  happy  life  at  home  and  in  the 
fields,  to  back  me  up  against  the  unwholesome  influences 
of  that  college-life.  During  play-hours  I  lay  half  reclining 
on  the  form  behind  my  de»k,  gazing  with  lazy  indifference 
upon  the  games  of  the  other  boys.  I  looked  on  the  dark 
side  of  everything. 

The  year  before,  my  friend  Goberlot  had  lefl  for  Fri- 
bourg,  from  which  he  returned  a  good  deal  changed  for 
the  wor^e.  But  this  forms  no  part  of  my  history,  and  I 
will  not  repeat  anything  to  an  olu  comrade's  di:<credit. 

I  scarcely  ever  Uugned.    I  said  to  myself,  **  Wliat  f 
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miaery  it  is  to  be  living  in  this  world  I  What  a  mob 
of  Canards,  of  Graduses,  and  of  Lapercbes  besets  as  on 
every  side!  Life  is  a  melancholy  thing.  What  lies  are 
forced  down  oar  throats  for  traths  1  Oh  I  why  are  we 
condemned  to  snch  a  heap  of  miseries,  without  knowing 
how  or  why  ?  Of  what  crime  have  we  been  gailty,  that 
we  were  made  out  of  the  dust,  in  which  we  lay  so  still  ? 

There  was  no  comfort  in  thoughts  like  these,  but  for  a 
long  time  I  had  been  brooding  over  them ;  and  my  thoughts 
upon  the  providence  of  God  made  me  more  unhappy  still. 
I  tremblea  and  wept  without  any  cause ;  I  had  become  as 
weak  as  a  girl.  It  was  rudiments  and  lists  of  words,  and 
cramming,  and  injustice,  which  had  reduced  me  to  this 
state. 

The  flashes  of  good  sense  which  from  time  to  time 
passed  across  my  mind  brought  no  comfort  with  them  at 
all. 

Now  at  that  critical  time  there  were  three  or  four  big 
fellows  of  eighteen  to  twenty,  who  had  indulged  in  the  baa 
habit  of  annoying,  and  even  beating,  the  small  boys,  when 
the  poor  little  creatures  did  not  choose  to  put  up  with  their 
ill-usage  with  a  good  grace.  They  were,  of  course,  ^^  de 
bonne  famille  who  sought  amusement  in  this  way,  instead 
of  preparing  for  their  degree.  But  they  had  the  advantage 
of  private  tutors,  and  they  were  sure  to  pass. 

Bastien,  the  out-door  warden,  shut  his  eyes  upon  these 
proceedings ;  and  so  those  tyrants  had  an  easy  life  of  it. 
»4-The  most  persistent  of  those  ill-conditioned  fellows  was 
Monsieur  Charles  Balet,  the  son  of  the  Advocate  Baiet  of 
Saarbourg. —  an  indolent  rascal,  a  drunkard,  an  utterly 
good-for-nothing  vagabond,  whose  vices  did  but  grow  from 
day  to  day  until,  as  life  went  on,  having  ruined  himself 
utterly,  he  became  a  vagrant  tinker,  lewling  his  skinny 
donkey  by  the  bridle,  and  thrashing  his  poor  wife  as  if  she 
had  no  feeling.    All  the  country  round  knows  him. 

But  at  that  time  he  was  rich ;  he  played  vulgar  practi- 
cal jokes,  and  put  no  restraint  upon  bis  insolence  and  his 
brutality  towards  little  boys  who  were  unable  to  resist  him. 
One  evening  during  one  of  the  sharpest  frosts  of  Jan- 
uary, all  the  pupils  were  in  the  schoolroom,  some  playing 
at  main  chatide,  some  at  nine-pins,  others  were  conversing 
round  the  stove,  when  all  at  once  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
was  heard. 

Monsieur  Charles  Balet  had  just  played  a  joke  upon  one 
of  the  little  ones,  Lucien  Marchal,  a  good  little  boy  of 
ten  or  eleven,  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  and  his  quiet- 
ness, and  even  for  a  certain  dreaminess,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  with  children  who  are  for  the  first  time  removed 
from  their  parents,  and  kept  locked  in  like  malefactors. 

Monsieur  Charles  Balet  had  just  dragged  at  the  little 
fellow's  dress  through  a  hole,  and  this  was  the  explana- 
tion of  all  that  outbreak  of  merriment. 

Little  Marchal,  red  with  shame,  was  putting  back  hb 
dress  in  all  haste,  when  Charles  Balet,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  first  exploit,  again  pulled  it  out  with  in- 
creased rudeness  and  violence,  so  that  the  rent  was  be- 
coming wider  at  every  tug  ;  and  Marchal,  in  the  midst  of 
that  mocking  crowd,  having  no  defender,  burst  into 
tears. 

From  behind  mv  desk  I  saw  all  this ;  I  felt  my  nerves 
quivering  with  indignation.  For  a  long  time  I  had  borne 
a  deep  ill-will  against  that  bully,  who  nevertheless  had 
never  ventured  upon  attacking  me,  no  doubt  concluding 
that  if  he  did,  although  he  was  much  taller  and  stronger, 
the  attempt  might  not  be  unaccompanied  with  danger  to 
his  precious  person,  and  danger  was  what  he  was  always 
averse  to. 

And  in  my  own  heart,  aware  that  I  was  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  I  hesitated  ;  but  the  cries  of  poor  Marchal  con- 
firmed in  me  a  settled  purpose. 

"  I  say,  Balet,"  I  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  **  I  will  thank 
you  to  stop  that  sort  of  joking.  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not 
worry  those  little  fellows  any  longer." 

Amazed  at  my  audacity,  the  bully  turned  sharp  round, 
and  glared  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  in  utter  astonishment 
that  a  NaboU  as  he  called  me,  should  dare  to  call  his  au- 
thority in  question. 


All  the  others,  not  less  surprised,  stood  mute  with  ex- 
pectation, gazing  and  listening. 

Feeling  certain  that  a  battle  must  be  fought,  I  calmly 
lefl  my  place  at  the  desk,  and  resolved  that  if  the  great 
bully  should  get  a  victory,  I  would  make  him  pay  dearly 
for  it. 
First  he  turned  red,  then  he  turned  pale. 
**  You  won't  let  me  I "  he  shouted,  gnnning  at  me ;  "  yon 
won't  let  me !    And  who  are  you  ?  " 

1  coldly  replied,  but  with  teeth  and  lips  tightly  com- 
pressed,— 
**  No,  I  shall  not  allow  yen  to  bully  the  little  ones." 
Then  he  lifted  his  hand,  but  in  a  moment  my  pent-up 
rage  had  its  fill  of  satisfaction ;  at  a  bound  I  was  at  hia 
throat  like  a  tiger,  with  my  nails  fast  clenched  behind  his 
ears. 
He  howled  with  pain  and  rage. 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  other  fellows,  especially  the 
little  ones,  delighted  at  the  punishment  their  tyrant  was 
receiving,  cried  enthusiastically,  — 
«*  Well  done,  Nablot  I  well  done  I " 
But  I  needed  no  encouragement.     The  big  brute  struck 
me  on  the  face  with  both  his  fists,  and  made  the  blood  fly 
from  my  nose,  but  I  never  let  go.    I  clutched  him,  my  nails 
went  into  his  flesh  deeper  and  deeper,  and  I  was  laughing 
with  delight,  and  kicking  the  fellow's  shins  with  all  my 
might,  and  with  such  rage  and  fury  that  presently  he 
shouted  out, — 
<*  Help  I  help  I  he  is  throttling  me  I  ** 
Not  a  boy  moved  a  finger. 

**  Aha !  you  big  coward,"  I  cried,  redoubling  my  blows, 
«  you  are  frightened,  are  you  ?  " 

And  the  thunders  of  applause,  and  the  cries  of  ^  Bravo, 
Nablot  I  Well  done,  Nablot  1 "  at  last  reached  the  ears  of 
the  out-door  warden,  who  heard  them  from  the  corridor, 
and  of  Monsieur  le  Principal,  who  heard  them  from  his 
studv. 

All  at  once  the  door  bur6t  open,  and  Monsieur  Rufin* 
Monsieur  Wolframm,  Canard,  and  Miston  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  schoolroom. 

Balet,  seeing  help  at  hand,  redoubled  his  blows  upon  my 
face  ;  but  he  was  staggering,  he  was  suffocating,  and  tears 
were  running  from  his  starting  eyes,  when  I  was  seized 
upon  from  all  sides  at  once,  and  pulldd  from  my  adversary. 
"  Monsieur  Nablot,  you  are  expelled  I "  cried  the  Prin- 
cipal, '*  you  are  expelled  I  What  1  in  your  position^  to  mal- 
treat Monsieur  Balet  1  it  is  abominable  1  " 

I  could  hear  nothing,  and  whilst  they  were  pulling  me 
by  the  arms  and  by  my  collar  to  carry  me  away,  I  cried 
to  the  bully  with  a  loud  laugh,  — 

**  Now,  you  big  coward,  there's  a  lesson  for  you  1  you'll 
know  now  that  you  mustn't  worry  the  little  boys.  Look 
out  for  yourself! " 

And  as  he  was  for  a  moment  regaining  confidence,  see- 
ing me  held  fast,  and  approaching  me  with  a  menacing 
gesture,  I  shook  off  my  captors  with  a  violent  eflfort,  sprang 
at  the  scouhdrel,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  spat  on  it. 

Then  the  Principal,  with  great  indignation,  ordered  the 
bystanders  to  lay  hold  of  me,  and  carry  me  to  the  cells. 

The  prison  windows  were  broken  ;  only  the  bars  re- 
mained. The  cold  and  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
penetrated  by  turns  into  this  dark  and  narrow  dungeon, 
where  a  ray  of  the  sun  was  a  very  rare  visitor.  There  I 
was  led  upon  the  cold  stones,  and  never  moved  for  four 
hours,  while  the  blood  was  freezing  upon  my  face.  I 
heard  the  bell  ring  for  supper,  then  for  playtime,  then  for 
bed. 

Everybody  bad  been  in  bed  more  than  an  hour,  and  it 
was  freezing  hard,  when  I  heard  a  distant  step  in  Uie  cor- 
ridor. A  key  clinked  in  the  door.  It  was  the  Principal, 
who  alone  seems  to  have  remembered  me.  Canard,  Miston, 
Father  Dominique,  Father  Vandenberg  had  forgotten  me, 
or  perhaps  they  considered  me  unworthy  to  live,  after  such 
a  monstrous  crime  as  thrashing  Monsieur  Balet,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  richest  lawyer  in  Saarbourg. 

Monsieur  Rufin  was  holding  his  candle,  which  he  kept 
from  the  wind  with  one  hand.    He  said,  — 
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*'  Kise  —  go  to  bed.  I  hare  sent  to  inform  your  father ; 
he  will  come  and  fetch  yon  away  to-morrow." 

I  rote  without  a  Vora  of  reply,  and  went  up  the  long, 
dark  fltaircase.  In  passing  tne  lavatory  I  washed  my 
blood-stained,  bedabbled  face,  and  then  eot  into  bed,  thank- 
ful to  know  that  I  should  so  soon  be  delivered  from  this 
Srison  where  I  had  suffered  so  much.  The  thought  was  so 
elightful  that  1  could  not  help  laughing  in  bed. 

I  kept  turning  over  in  my  mind  Uie  words  of  the  Princi- 
pal, '*  In  your  ponUion,  to  strike  Monsieur  Balet !  "  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

At  daybreak  I  wai  still  fast  asleep.  Vandenberg's  bell 
had  not  awoke  me ;  and  as  my  schv)olfellows  knew  that  I 
was  expelled,  and  my  face  was  black  and  blue,  and  I  was 
still  asleep,  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  wake  me. 
Monsieur  Wolframm  never  gave  a  thought  to  me. 

I  did  not  awake  until  ten,  and  then  I  lay  alone  in  the 
great  deserted  dormitory,  the  windows  of  which  were  white 
with  frost.  The  bell  was  ringine  for  school.  I  rose  in  a 
most  determined  frame  of  mind.  I  washed,  and  while  I 
was  dressing,  seated  upon  my  bed,  and  feeling  cheered  at 
the  prospect  of  liberty,  and  the  effect  of  the  oright,  crisp- 
looking  snow- light  outside,  I  save  way  to  my  rising  spirits, 
and  began  to  whistle  like  a  blackbird.  I  was  sick  of  cant- 
ing hypocrites,  and  come  what  might,  what  could  be  worse 
than  that  degniding  state  of  existence  called  college-life  ? 
and  I  thought  within  myself,  — 

'*  1  will  be  my  father's  clerk,  I  will  work  in  the  office, 
until  I  am  old  enough  to  begin  to  serve  my  time." 

My  ideas  became  clearer  and  clearer  in  mv  mind,  and  I 
was  forming  my  resolutions  in  the  most  cheerful  spirit, 
when  Che  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  long  dormitory,  and 
there  appeared  Monsieur  Canard  in  a  colored  neck -hand- 
kerchief and  a  queer  little  cap  over  his  left  ear,  crying  to 
me  with  a  sneer,  — 

'*  Surely,  Monsieur  Nablot,  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
us  ?     Your  papa  is  down-stairs,  waitinz  for  you." 

As  I  supposed  my  connection  with  this  college  was  now 
cut,  I  answered  him,  snuffling  through  my  nose  just  in  his 
own  peculiar  twang,  — 

'*  Presentlv,  Monsieur  Canard,  presently." 

He  started  back  much  offended. 

**  Who  gave  you  leave,  sir,  to  mimic  me  ?  You're  a 
cad." 

**  And  you.  Monsieur  Canard,  you  are  a  cheat  and  a 
toady;  for  four  years  you  have  given  me  nothing  but 
crumb,  because  my  father  didn^  tip  you  to  your  satisfac- 
tion." 

Then  he  turned  crimson,  and  as  he  stood  undecided 
what  to  say  or  do,  1  passed  him  slowly,  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

From  the  Principars  room  I  could  hear  my  father's  voice, 
and  I  knocked. 

"  Come  in  1  " 


THE  "GREAT  WORLD"  IN  FRANCE. 

NOBLEMEN-OFFICERS. 

The  French  War  Minister  has  just  issued  a  circular  to 
all  commanders  of  garrisons  recommending  the  wholesale 
establishment  of  military  clubp,  in  order  '*  to  promote  good 
feeling  among  the  officers  of  divers  grades,  regiments, 
and  branches  of  the  service,"  and  the  Marine  Minister 
has  dispatched  a  like  circular  to  all  the  port  admirals. 
Into  these  new  clubs  none  but  officers  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  are  to  be  admitted  "on  any  pretext," either  as  mem- 
bers or  visitors ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  holding  a 
commission,  or  who  has  held  one  and  retired  on  half-pay, 
will  be  free  to  make  use  of  the  first  military  or  naval  club 
within  his  reach.  In  seaports  the  service  clubs  will  be 
under  the  presidency  of  an  admiral  or  captain,  and  mili- 
tary officers  will  stand  on  the  footing  of  guests ;  in  the 
inland  garrisons  it  will  be  the  army  who  will  have  the 
management  and  who  will  give  hospitality  to  any  naval 


officers  who  may  be  ruralizing  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Ministerial  circulars  lav  stress  on  the  desirability  of  afford- 
ing to  poor  officers  all  the  material  comforts  and  reasonable! 
luxuries  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  rich  ones,  and,  as  mat- 
ters speed  roundly  in  France  when  Government  sets  them 
going,  the  circulars  were  no  sooner  launched  than  arrange- 
ments were  commenced  all  over  the  country  for  inaugurat- 
ing the  clubs  in  Question.  But  the  clubs  will  cost  the 
state  about  ten  million  francs,  for  French  enterprises  with- 
out Government  subsidies  go  the  pace  of  geese  with  their 
wings  clipped ;  and,  considering  taat  General  du  Barrail 
and  Admiral  Dompierre-d'Hornoy  may  be  heard  wailing 
every  day  in  the  Versailles  lobbies  over  the  smallness  of 
the  supplies  allowed  them,  some  verv  cogent  reason  must 
have  arisen  to  induce  them  to  part  thus  abruptly  with  ten 
millions  of  money.  Both  the  Ministers  talk  of  promoting 
good-will  between  brother  officers,  but  where  it  becomes 
urgent  to  promote  •  good-will,  one  may  conclude  that  this 
useful  cement  between  man  and  man  has  from  some  cause 
or  other  grown  scarce.  Perhaps  this  point  will  be  eluci- 
dated if  we  read  the  following  correspondence  relating  to 
an  event  which  has  just  convulsed  the  whole  town  of  Bas- 
tionneau,  where  the  100th  Regiment  of  Hussars  is  quar- 
tered. The  first  letter  is  from  Captain  the  Marquis  de 
Mueuet,  nephew  of  the  Marquis  de  Roseth^  deputy  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  is  addressed  to  that  noble  gentle- 
man's wife,  of  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  speak 
before :  — 

"  My  dear  Aunt,  —  Nothing  could  have  given  me 
greater  delight  than   to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to 
spend  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  but  1  am  afraid  that  I  may  have 
to  foreeo  this  treat,  for  I  have  had  a  duel  1    Do  not  start 
or  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  hurt,  only  the  merest  scratch  on 
the  left  arm ;  but  the  doctor  insists  that  I  shall  sUy  in  bed, 
and  the  colonel  has  added  a  prescription  of  his  own  in  the 
shape  of  a  ten  days'  arrest  until  the  details  of  mv  scrape 
have  been  investigated.    Perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  the 
whole  story,  for  it  has  made  a  great  noise  here  and  will 
make  still  more  at  the  War  Office ;  it  will  also  show  you 
what  sort  of  pleasantries  we  officers  have  to  contend  against 
who  have  not  Uie  honor  to  be  roturiers  and  Republicans. 
My  adversary  was  Captain  Buche,  of  ours,  who  is  not  a 
bad  fellow  among  the  men  of  his  own  sort,  but  he  rose 
from  the  ranks,  has  nothing  but  his  pay  to  live  on,  and  of 
course  feels  bilious  against  those  who  are  better  off*.  ^  Mir- 
liflor,  Gommeblanche,  and  myself,  who  got  our  captaincies 
and  the  Legion  of  Honor  straight  off  after  the  war  without 
having  passed  through  St.  Cyr,  form  a  kind  of  club  apart, 
with  one  or  two  others  of  our  own  station  and  means,  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  tell  you  in  former  letters  what  a  sullen,- 
peevish  hostility  is  shown  us  by  the  parvenus.    Buche  and 
his  set  accuse  us  of  being  conceited  and  purse-proud,  because 
we  mix  with  them  as  little  as  we  can.     But  the  truth  is,  it 
is  they  who  have  not  education,  manners,  or  money  enough 
to  feel  comfortable  with  us;  and  how  can  we  help -that ? 
Are  we  to  drink  bad  beer  because  they  can  afford  no 
better  ;  to  play  whist  at  a  centime  the  point  so  as  not  to 
wound  their  vanity  and  their  pockeU ;  and  are  we  to  think 
it  a  high  honor,  as  they  do,  to  be  smiled  at  by  grisettes 
and  servant-girls  ?    You  will  see  how  difficult  is  our  posi- 
tion when  I  tell  you  that  on  coming  to  Bastionneau  we 
had  a  ten  days'  wrangle  about  the  hotel  where  we  should 
hold  our  messes.    The  parvenus  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Queue  de  Boeuf,  because  it  was  a  sort  of  tavern,  and  cheap 
-—  the  landlord  offered  breakfast  and  dinner  for  2f.  60c. 
a  day  per  head ;  but  Mirliflor,  Gommeblanche,  and  I  saw 
no  reason  why  we  diould  be  poisoned  because  the  process 
only  cost  fifty  sous,  and  so  we  suggested  the  very  rational 
arrangement  that  all  the  officers  who  liked  should  mess 
together,  without  distinction  of  grades,  at  the  Royal,  leav- 
ing the  Queue  de  Bosuf  to  those  who  loved  indigestion. 
Hereon,  however,  uprose  a  very  howl  about  discipline, 
good-fellowship,  class-arrogance,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  and 
our  colonel,  who  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  men  —  he  has 
gone  now,  thank  Heaven  I  —  growled  that  as  the  captains 
had  always  messed  together  and  the  lieutenants  together, 
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that  Airangenient  should  continue,  and  we  should  all  be 
catered  for  by  the  Queue  de  Boeuf,  to  the  greater  glory  of 
bad  cookery  and  the  principles  of  '89.  Well,  the  colonel 
could  compel  us  to  attend  at  the  Queue  de  Boenf,  but  no 
article  in  the  code  empowered  him  to  force  its  stews  into 
our  mouths  ;  so,  by  the  way  of  protesting,  all  our  set 
would  sit  with  closed  lips  without  eating  or  speaking  while 
the  others  chewed  their  tough  meat,  and  when  this  frater^ 
nal  banquet  was  over  —  and  when  no  one  could  accuse  us  of 
having  run  counter  to  that  precious  dgalitarianism  — %we 
would  adjourn  to  the  Roval  and  have  private  dinners  of 
our  own  —  and  capital  ainners  they  were,  I  assure  you. 
How  all  this  would  have  ended  goodness  knows,  for  our 
Bonapartist  colonel  was  steeped  in  pipe-clay  up  to  the  ears, 
but  just  then  Thiers  was  luckily  sent  about  his  business 
and  the  new  Government  cent  us  a  colonel  of  the  proper 
co^or,  who  soon  put  the  democratico-culinary  nonsense  to 
rights  and  allowed  my  friends  and  me  to  fare  as  we  pleased 
without  submitting  our  menun  to  his  sarction.  This  was 
sensible  and  proper,  but  you  will  scarcely  believe  what 
bad  blood  it  stirred  up  among  the  Queue  de  Rmuf  gentle- 
men, the  more  so  as  there  were  other  matters  which  pat 
their  noses  out  of  joint.  Thus  there  is  a  Cercle  de  la 
Koblesse  here,  as  there  is  in  most  other  provincial  towns, 
and  the  committee  very  courteously  offered  to  admit  to 
honorary  membership  all  those  of  our  fellows  who  would 
have  been  eligible  as  ordinary  members  under  the  statutes, 
^ow,  was  it  our  fault  if  these  statutes  demanded  authentic 
proofs  of  nobility  ?  We  could  not  as  guests  insist  upon 
the  club  rescinding  its  rules,  and  yet  it  seems  that  under 
the  Empire  some  silly  regimental  etiquette  existed  about 
noblcmen-olHcers  not  frequenting  clubs  from  which  the 
others  were  excluded.  You  will  readily  admit  that  to  en- 
courajEC  such  a  childish  custom,  dictated  only  by  pure  envy, 
would  have  been  unworthy  and  ludicrous.  Witn  our  new 
colonel's  full  approval  we  brushed  the  etiquette  aside,  but 
with  this  result,  that  the  corps  of  officers  instantly  split 
into  two  sections  of  irreconcilables  —  blatant  and  waspish 
on  the  one  side,  coldly  polite  on  the  other  —  and  this 
brings  me,  my  dear  aunt,  to  my  famous  duel. 

"  We  had  long  seen  that  the  powder  scattered  about 
among  us  needed  but  a  spark  to  produce  an  explosion,  and 
this  spark  was  struck  after  the  punch  feast  which  wo  gave 
the  other  evening  to  the  officers  of  the  300th  Foot  who 
were  passing  through  the  town.  Before  the  Revolution 
the  officers  of  one  regiment  welcomed  brother  corps  with 
champagne  suppers,  but  dgalitarianism  has  brought  us 
down  to  punch  at  five  francs  the  bowl,  and  the  300th  would 
have  been  stinted  even  of  this  economical  liquor  had  not 
Mirliflor  and  I  given  the  man  at  the  cafd  ten  louis  on  the 
sly  with  orders  to  do  things  generously  and  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  Well,  the  dOOth  swallowed  our  punch  till' it  was 
time  for  them  to  go  off  to  their  bi  lets,  and  then  we  Hus- 
sars all  remained  together  pell-mell,  roturiers  and  nobles 
cheek  by  jowl.  It  was  then  that,  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing  and  without  meanino;  harm,  I  remarked  aloud,  but 
not  addressing  Buche :  '  What  a  miserable  business  that 
suppres>ion  of  the  Univers  is  1     As  we  nmst  come  to  lo:;- 

ferheads  with  Italy  soon  or  late  about  the  spoliation  of  the 
^apacy,  why  not  have  the  scrimmage  at  once — a  e^eneral 
set-to  of  all  the  Catholic  Powers  against  the  heretics.  It 
would  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  Solferino*  *  You  forget, 
captain,  that  1  fought  at  Solferino,'  retorted  Buche,  whom, 
I  repeat,  1  had  not  addressed,  but  who  thumped  down  his 
glass  and  glared  at  me.  *  You  were  quite  ri<rlit  to  fi<{ht,  as 
you  were  ordered,  captain,'  was  my  civil  reply ;  *  but  if  you 
were  ordered  to  march  against  the  so-called  King  of  Italy, 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  break  your  sword.'  *  I  hope  I 
shall  never  receive  so  mnd  and  unpatriotic  an  order,'  cried 
Buche,  who  I  really  think  had  taken  too  much  of  that 
punch,  and  several  others  of  his  clique  chorusscd  after 
him,  as  if  they  had  been  pricked  with  bayonets,  *  Fran^^e 
has  shed  enough  of  her  blood  for  the  Popes,  and  has  <  o 
small  thanks  enough  for  it.'  *  Well,  gentlemen,  that  may 
be  your  opinion,  but  it  is  not  mine,'  I  answered  with  all 
the  moderation  I  could  command  —  and,  believe  me,  I  had 
to  exercise  a  great  control  over  myself;  but  as  Buche  still 


glowered  and  crunched  his  moustache,  I  added  grimlv, 
'  Opinions  are  free,  captain ;  and  I  am  proud  that  I  hold 
none  of  those  set  in  fashion  by  the  enemies  of  reli<rion/ 

*  Who  do  you  call  enemies  of  religion  Y '  shouted  Buche 
starting  up.  '  If  you  mean  the  Republicans,  you  were  not 
so  proud  as  all  that  when  you  accepted  your  captaincy  and 
cross  from  M.  Gambetta  after  but  six  weeks'  service  in  the 
Ix>ire  armies.'    *  You  foivet,  Captain  Buche/  I  rejoined, 

*  that  if  I  rose  to  a  captaincy  in  six  weeks  I  had  enlisted 
in  the  ranks,  and  was  presumably  thought  worthy  of  my 
two  epaulets  just  as  you  were  thought  worthy  of  youn 
after  nfteen  years'  service.  Besides,  the  Revising  Com- 
mittee confirmed  me  in  my  grade,  so  I  owe  my  post  to 
the  Board  of  Generals,  not  to  M.  Gambetta.'  *  You  owe 
it  to  being  a  marquis,'  retorted  Buche  with  a  sneer  ;  and 
hereupon  losing  all  patience  —  as  who  would  not  when  ao 
provoked  ?  —  I  answered,  *  Man  for  man,  I  prefer  being  a 
marquis  to  a  Communalist  in  disguise,'  and,  so  saying,  rose 
and  flung  my  glove  into  his  face.  There  was  no  healing 
such  a  business,  so  we  met  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock  in 
a  wood.  He  pinked  me  through  the  arm,  I  scratched  bioi 
across  the  chest,  and  while  he  was  on  the  ground  apolo- 
gized for  bavin V  called  him  a  Communalist,  which  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  fair  to  the  poor  devil.  But  then  between  a 
Communalist  and  a  Republican  the  line  of  demarcation  it 
so  narrow  that  one  may  bo  excused  for  not  seeing  it 
through  the  fumes  of  punch. 

'*  And  so  that  is  the  pith  of  it,  my  dear  aunt.  I  of  course 
wi^h  no  harm  to  Buche,  but  if  my  uncle  speaks  about  this 
afifair  with  other  deputies,  he  would  do  well  to  insist  on  the 
trying  position  in  which  we  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
stand  towards  men  who  would  be  much  happier  if  they 
remained  corporals  and  sers;eants  as  they  woujd  have  done 
before  the  Itevoluiion.  The^e  hostilities  did  not  occur 
under  the  Bonapartes,  for  few  of  our  people  then  entered 
the  army ;  but  my  young  brother  writes  to  me  from  St. 
Cyr  that  even  the  cadets  there  are  divided  into  two  camps, 
who  hate  each  other  with  all  their  souls.  Surely  this  is  a 
pitiful  thing  for  France,  and  if  the  Government  cannot 
exclude  roturiers  from  St.  Cyr,  it  would,  at  all  events,  be 
doing  a  patriotic  thing  if  it  ceased  raising  honest  but  poor 
and  vulgar  fellows  like  this  Buche  of  mine  to  an  eminence 
where  they  grow  giddy  and  misconduct  themselves.  If  I 
am  discharged  from  arrest  soon  1  will  try  and  hurry  to 
Paris,  and  am,  meanwhile,  my  dear  aunt,  your  most  affec- 
tionate nephew,  Raoul  de  Muouet." 

A  few  days  after  the  posting  of  the  above,  this  other 
letter  was  forwarded  by  Captain  Buche  to  his  father,  half- 
pay  Lieutenant  Buche,  living  in  a  Burgundy  village :  — 

"My  dkau  Father,  —  I  had  hoped  to  write  to  you  at 
about  this  date  that  I  had  at  last  been  gazetted  to  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  after  waiting  patienrly  for  this  favor  for 
so  many  years.  Instead  of  that  I  must  muster  courage  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  ordered  to  exchange  into  a  foot 
regiment,  and  to  set  off  for  Algiers.  I  am  in  disgrace  for 
having  fought  a  duel  witli  the  Aiarnuis  de  Mu^uet,  and  in 
double  disgrace  for  having  uttered  wliat  are  called  seditious 
words  over  a  punch  table.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  interceifsion  of  my  adversary,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  made  to  resign ;  but  in  any  case  1  must  give  up  my 
hopes  of  cross  and  promotion,  and  consider  that  I  have 
lost  some  two  years  of  service  time  by  what  my  colonel  de- 
icribed,  in  reprimanding  me,  as  my  '  envious,  cantsnkerouf 
spirit  and  subversive  principles.'  It  wouhl  Ihj  a  graceless 
thing  to  break  out  into  invectives  against  Mu^uet,  for  he 
behaved  gallantly,  and,  when  he  saw  me  in  peril,  witJh 
kinlness ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  obtained  their 
commi:<>sions  in  the  war  while  I  and  the  others  were  pris- 
oners in  Germany ;  and  regimental  life  has  become  a  dry 
and  humiliating  thing  since  they  have  come  among  na. 
That  is  all  I  have  the  heart  to  add  for  the  present. 

"  Your  affectionate  son,  Jkax  Buche." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  military  clubs  will  promote  between 
M.  de  Muguut  and  oflicers  like  M.  Buche  all  the  good-will 
that  b  expected. 
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DUBLLIKO  AND  OABNIVAL. 

A  Frenchman  of  fashion  does  not  much  care  to  reach 
the  ai^  of  thirty  without  having  **  made  bis  proofs ; "  that 
is,  without  having  fought  somebody.  If  he  be  of  a  temper 
naturally  amiable,  he  will  best  consult  bis  own  interests  by 
setting  three  duels  comfortably  over  before  his  twenty- 
ndb  year ;  then  he  can  practise  amiability  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  without  being  open  to  misconstruction.  Of  course, 
in  the  ca«e  of  Olympian  young  gentlemen  like  the  Due  de 
Bans;b1eu  this  rule  suiTers  exception,  for  in  tlie  first  place 
a  duke  is  everywhere  treated  with  the  deference  he  de- 
serves, and,  in  the  second  place,  should  he  not  be  so 
treated,  he  may  resent  the  first  symptoms  of  impertinence 
with  a  cold  stare,  which  will  freeze  tne  insulter's  tongue  to 
his  palate,  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  social  differences. 
In  fact,  if  a  duke  has  a  duel  it  is  one  of  his  own  choosing 
—  exbept,  indeed,  he  patronizes  the  turf,  in  which  event 
he  will  have  temporarily  exchanged  his  coronet  for  a  jockey 
cap,  and  must  bear  the  rubs  of  Longchamps  and  Chantilly 
as  lie  finds  them. 

But  take  the  case  of  a  man  like  M.  Pistache,  who  has 
nothing  Olympian  about  him,  and  whose  cold  stares  might 
not  produce  all  the  eflect  desired.  It  is  not  enoaj^h  that 
people  should  be  able  to  say  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
••Who  is  M.  Pistuche?"  «M.  PisUche  is  that  young 
man  with  a  black  head' and  buff  gloves;  he  sits  on  the 
committee  for  encouraging  woodcocks,  and  leads  a  cotillon 
DOW  and  then  with  rare  spirit."  The  people  should  be 
able  to  add,  **  And  M.  Pistache  is  a  plucky  fellow,  too,  who 
foueht  Monsieur  A.  with  foils  and  Monsieur  B.  with  pistols, 
both  about  nothiag,  for  he  is  a  terrible  character  when  the 
mustard  mounts  to  his  nose."  This  sort  of  certificate 
raises  a  man  in  the  world's  esteem;  and,  failing  it,  M. 
Pistache  might  risk  being  called  "ce  bon  Pistache,"  which 
would  be  intolerable.  For  **  le  bon  Pistache  "  would  mean 
the  Pistache  of  an  obliging  turn,  like  the  dog  who  let  his 
tail  be  trodden  on  :  "  You  may  slap  him  on  the  back,  send 
him  to  Itome  with  a  telegram  on  All  Fools'  Day,  and  joke 
with  him  about  his  grandmother"  —  facetiie  not  to  be  en- 
dured a  moment  by  any  Frenchman  careful  as  to  appear- 
ances. Besides,  duelling  has  this  advantage,  that  until 
you  have  pinked  a  few  contemporaries  it  is  not  decent  to 
proclaim  your  opinion  that  duelling  is  a  foolish  custom, 
weak  and  absurd. 

Now  M.  Pistache  when  he  came  to  Paris  last  December 
for  the  winter  season  had  not  vet  made  hii  proofs,  and  was 
inwardly  humiliated  at  it.  Was  it  that  bis  sweetness  of 
disposition  had  prevented  him  from  quarrelling  without  a 
reason,  or  that  he  lacked  that  eminently  social  art  of  de- 
tecting offences  where  none  are  meant?  Anyhow,  he  had 
kept  at  peace  with  the  world,  and,  as  a  result,  saw  that 
repugnant  adjective  of  "bon"  looming  upon  him  with 
perceptible  speed.  Yet  he  could  not  call  a  man  out  for 
slapping  him  on  the  back,  nor  force  people  to  say  disagree- 
able things  which  must  be  washed  out  in  blood.  His  mood 
was  to  lie  smilcful,  and  mankind  paid  back  his  smiles  so 
cheerfully  in  the  same  coin  that,  short  of  going  into  his 
club,  catching  up  the  hat  of  some  testy  member  and  put- 
ting it  poll  vly  but  firmly  into  the  fire-place,  he  eaw  no 
method  whatever  of  getting  up  an  affair  of  honor.  How- 
ever, when  a  man  knows  that  he  must  pay  a  subscription 
at  some  time,  he  naturally  makes  his  arrangements  for 
paying  conveniently;  and  M.  Pistache,  who  knew  that  his 
tribute  of  blood  could  not  be  staved  off  eternally,  had  sct- 
ually  been  taking  a  series  of  ferocious  fencing  lessons  with 
a  view  to  meeting  his  call  with  intrepidity  so  soon  as  it 
should  arise,  when  that  highly  unpleasant  Soutzo  trial 
occurred.  A  term  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  prison  of 
Mtizas  with  cocoa-nut  mat.-making  for  his  diily  occupation 
was  not  the  kind  of  fruit  which  he  wished  his  duel  to  )ield, 
so  that  on  the  whole  this  sad  affair  wreathed  his  brow  in 
melancholy.  Note  that  if  M.  Pintache  had  been  truly  bent 
on  drawin«4  the  sword,  the  fear  of  penalties  need  not  have 
deterred  him  an  hour.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  princi- 
pals and  seconds  to  pledge  their  words  to  secrecy,  and 
under  such  conditions  a  murderoni  combat  can  be  fought 


out  pleasantly  in  a  sequestered  spot  beyond  eye  and  ear- 
shot of  justice  —  indeed,  such  duels  are  fought  every  week 
in  France  by  men  who  mean  business. 

But  then,  M.  Pistache  did  not  mean  business  in  the 
tragical  sense  of  that  term.  What  he  wanted  was  a  gal- 
lant, undeadly  duel  of  the  traditional  sort,  with  plenty  of 
newspaper  puffing,  mutual  compliments,  reconciliatorj 
breakfast^  and  perhaps  a  small  fine  to  wind  up  with.  Thus 
he  would  have  exchaneed  bitter  but  witty  words  with  his 
antagonist  in  a  public  place — say  the  slips  of  a  play-house 
—  and  a  cartel  would  have  been  hurled  h  la  JUgenetf 
amidst  a  bevy  of  actresses  paling  with  emotion  and  inter- 
posing their  tears  and  white  arms  to  stay  the  martial  ar- 
dor of  the  disputants.  Then,  when  the  duel  had  trium- 
phantly ended  in  two  scratches  and  champagne  for  seven, 
including  the  surgeon,  the  press  would  have  publi^hed 
minute  and  excited  prochs  verbaux  of  the  whole  affair, 
stating  how  chivalrously  the  parties  had  conducted  them- 
selves; and  both  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the  judge 
would  have  borne  their  own  homage  to  the  general  bravery 
of  the  proceedings.  Thb  is  how  a  proper  duel  between 
Frenchmen  should  be  carried  through,  as  every  living 
duellist  of  note  from  M.  Henri  de  P6ne  to  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  can  testify ;  but  your  gashing  hole-and  corner 
duels,  with  no  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  no  champagne, 
but  policemen  and  imprisonment  as  a  climax,  are  revolting 
things  —  only  fit  for  Germans  or  savages. 

All  this  clearly  laid  down,  let  it  be  imagined  what  were 
the  feelings  of  M.  Pistache  when,  just  as  he  had  begun  to 
tell  himself  that  he  must  be  prudent  for  a  while,  a  duel 
fell  upon  him  all  of  a  sudden,  and  a  most  ugly -looking 
duel  too,  with  an  American,  one  Mr.  Democritus  O.  Tuff, 
of  Petroleumville,  U.  S.    Mr.  Tuff  had  come  to  Paris  to 
amuse  himself ;  he  met  M.  Pistache  at  the  club  to  which 
they  both  belonged,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  poke  fun 
at  him.    There  were  some  who  said  that  poking  fun  was  a 
second  nature  with  Mr.  Tuff,  and  that  his  choosing  M. 
Pistache  for  the  butt  of  his  pleasantries  was  an  accidental 
circumstance;  but  then  the  knowledge  that  he  must  be 
cantiotts  for  fear  of  imprisonment  had  perhaps  developed 
an  extra-sensitiveness  in  M.  Pistache,  so  that  he  took  it 
very  very  badly  when,  on  arriving  at  midnight  last  Shrove 
Tuesday  at  Marshal  MacMahon's  residence  disguised  as  a 
Cochin-China  fowl,  he  learned  that  the  invitation  which 
he  held  in  his  talons  must  be  a  hoax,  for  his  £xcellency 
was  giving  no  ball  that  night    Yet  the  invitation  had  been 
signed  in  the  name  of  Viscount  d'Harcourt,  the'  President't 
secretary,  and  had  conveved  in  express  terms  that  no 
guests  would  be  admitted  without  fancy  costume ;  more- 
over, Mr.  Tuff  and  his  friends  Prince  Cwino  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rigodon  had  each  pretended  to  have  similar  invi- 
tations, and  it  was  at  Mr.  Tuff's  suggestion  that  M.  Pi- 
stache had  arrayed  himself  like  a  Cochin-China  fowl,  **  for," 
said  the  American,  **  we  had  better  all  four  go  as  poultry, 
and  make  a  quadrille  of  it."    It  is  true  that  farces  are 
permissible  in  carnival  time,  and  M.  Pistache  should  have 
been  on  his  guard ;  but  there  are  farces  which  exceed  all 
limits,  raved  M.  Pistache  as  he  rolled  back  to  Paris  in  hit 
ruflled  plumes ;  and  such  was  his  wrath  that  he  screamed 
to  the  coachman  to  drive  straight  to  the  club  instead  of 
first  going  home  to  change  his  things.    The  truth  is  that 
the  thirst  for  vengeance  made  him  forgetful,  but  perhapt 
the  yellow  feathers  that  coated  his  legs  and  body,  and  too 
cock's  head  which  he  carried  under  his  arm  as  a  Prussian 
oflicer  does  his  helmet,  somewhat  detracted  from  the  out- 
raged dignity  of  his  countenance  as  he  bounded  up  the 
club  staircase  and   plunged  towards  the  card- room.     AH 
M.   Pistache's  tormentors  are  present  —  Piince   Casino, 
who  stops  half-way  in  his  deal  to  roar ;  young  Rigodon, 
who  sinks  on   to  a  sofa  in  spasms;  and  that  diabolical 
American,  who  buries  his  sallow  face  in  his  handkerchief 
and  screams  like  a  hyena. 

"  Ah,  yon  laugh  I "  howls  M.  Pistache,  whose  plumage 
seems  to  bristle  upon  end  with  fury,  and,  making  a  dart 
towards  Mr.  Tuff's  glass  of  mint-julep,  he  dashes  that  bev- 
erage with  a  rageful  hand  over  the  American's  elaborate 
waistcoat.    T^ere  is  no  retracting  now,  the  deed  is  done. 
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M.  Pistache  is  harried  down-stairs  into  his  brougham  by 
the  astounded  bystanders,  and  he  is  vaguely  conscious  as 
he  speeds  homewards  that  he  has  mentioned  two  hussar 
officers  —  the  Marquis  de  Muguet  and  Count  Mirliflor, 
both  spectators  of  the  scene  —  to  act  as  his  friends.  Then 
an  hour  passes,  and  after  that  another  hour,  and  M.  Pi- 
stache, divested  of  his  fancy  costume,  robed  in  a  dressins- 
gown  and  feverishly  smoking  a  cigar,  sits  by  his  fireside 
as  the  two  hussars  enter  to  give  him  an  account  of  their 
mission.  If  M.  Pistache  had  caught  them  outside  the 
door,  he  might  possibly  have  observed  that  they  were 
tittering  and  had  a  humorms  twinkle  in  their  eyes ;  but 
as  it  is  he  notes  only  an  as^  ect  of  the  utmost  seriousness 
on  their  features. 

*'  It  is  a  gloomy  business,  my  poor  Pistache,"  begins  M. 
de  Muguet,  and  he  unfolds  how  that  American,  being  a 
sanguinary  character,  and  having,  as  the  insulted  party, 
the  choice  of  weapons,  had  stipulated  for  nothing  less  than 
that  the  two  principals  should  be  let  loose  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  each  with  a  rifle  and  fifty  cartridges,  and  do 
their  best  at  each  other  from  behind  the  trees.  "  But  we 
explained  that  this  was  impossible  because  the  shooting 
season  is  over  and  the  forest  rangers  might  wonder,"  adds 
the  Marquis  feelingly ;  **  and  then  he  was  for  a  Corsican 
duel  —  foot  to  foot  with  two  dagger^  apiece." 

•<  Good  God !  but  the  man  is  a  brute,"  falters  M.  Pi- 
stache, experiencing  something  like  lumps  of  ice  running 
down  his  spine. 

''Yes,  he's  a  downright  brute,"  answers  the  Marquis, 
**  but  we  have  obtained  reasonable  terms  at  last :  you  are 
each  to  have  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  to  stand  at 
ten  paces  apart,  and  to  fire  at  will,  walking  towards  each 
other." 

*'  Ten  paces  —  four  bullets,"  answers  M.  Pistache,  with 
eyes  starting,  and  a  huge  lump  rising  to  his  throat;  but 
he  can  add  no  more,  for  this  is  mere  murder — one  of  those 
unnatural,  barbarous  combats  which,  as  abovesaid,  are 
unworthy  of  a  Frenchman,  and  M.  Pistache  sees  that  his 
doom  is  sealed.  '*  Thank  you,  my  firiends,"  he  says,  recov- 
ering a  deadly  calm  af\er  the  first  moment's  emotion. 
**  Thanks.  I  shall  be  ready ; "  and  the  pair  of  hussars, 
wringing  his  hands  in  silence,  promise  to  be  wifh  him  at 
seven,  and  withdraw.  It  is  then  five  o'clock,  and  when 
the  friends  reappear  at  seven,  having  a  box  of  pistols  in 
their  brougham  below,  a  heap  of  sealed  envelopes  are  lyine 
on  M.  Pistache's  table.  M.  Pistache  has  made  his  will 
and  bidden  a  pathetic  but  untrembling  good-by  to  all  his 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintances. 

A  golden  sun,  a  blue  sky,  an  open  esrpanse  of  turf  for  a 
clear  mile  to  north  and  south,  and  the  Grand  Stand  of  the 
Vincennes  race-cour«e  acting  as  a  shelter  to  the  east  — 
such  is  the  smooth  glad  spot  where  M.  Pistache  and  Mr. 
Tufi*  are  going  to  exterminate  one  another.  There  is  no 
waste  of  time  in  formalities,  for  that  glass  of  mint-julep 
must  be  obliterated  in  gore  without  delay  ;  so  the  princi- 
pals and  seconds  coldly  bow,  the  ground  is  measured,  the 
pistols  are  loaded,  and  then  M.  Pistache  solemnly  finds 
nimself  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  each  hand,  waiting  for 
the  fall  of  Prince  Casino's  handkerchief.  He  feels  no  ran- 
cor, only  heroic  resignation ;  but  he  glances  at  the  Prince, 
and  as  the  handkerchief  flutters  to  the  earth  two  rapid 
bangs  are  heard,  and  then  a  ghastly  spectacle  appears,  for 
the  American,  uttering  a  fearful  wail,  tosses  his  arms  aloft, 
and  bites  the  grass. 
*«  You've  killed  him  I "  exclaims  Prince  Casino  coldly. 
'<  Yes,  and  it  was  well  shot,"  adds  M.  de  Rigodon  ;  '*  but 
you  must  fly  the  country,  snd  so  must  we,  for  there's  prison 
and  perhaps  hulks  in  this  deed." 

The  heart lessness  of  these  men  astounds  M.  Pistache, 
who  stands  dumb  and  horror-stricken.  He  has  killed  a 
fellow-creature  ;  he  has  shot  the  life  out  of  a  man  at  whom 
be  had  first  thrown  mint-julep,  which  was  surely  insult  nn^l 
injury  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  let  us  draw  a  curtain 
over  these  hideous  fpelings  of  remorse.  M.  Pistache  is 
pushed  by  the  shoulders ;  he  finds  himself  running  over 
turf,  panting  through  a  strip  of  wood,  stumbling  down  a 
road,  and  his  four  callous  friends,  who  hava  left  the  body 


behind  them,  are  scurrying  along  with  him,  aflrighted  and 
breathless,  seeing  pursuant  gendarmes  in  every  twig  which 
the  wind  blows  after  them.  How  much  of  this  stampeding 
was  done  by  M.  Pistache  he  has  never  since  been  able  to 
tell,  but  it  is  full  noon  before  he  scrambles,  muddy  and  pallid, 
into  his  lodgings,  intending  to  pack  and  be  gone  far  from 
the  haunts  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  noon  as  he  bolts  headlong 
into  his  room,  and  there  sees  —  Mr.  Tuff,  quietly  smoking 
one  of  his  cigars  and  laughing  I 

We  will  not  venture  to  analyze  M.  Pistache's  precise 
sensations  when  he  learned  that  he  had  fired  at  his  enemy, 
and  been  fired  at,  with  cork  bullets ;  but  let  us  trust  that  re- 
lief at  not  having  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal  predom- 
inated over  the  stings  of  wounded  vanity.  It  is  certain  that 
he  melted  into  tears  and  suffered  himself  unresistingly  to 
be  led  to  a  breakfast  at  the  Cafd  Anglais,  where  honorable 
promises  were  made  him  over  a  salad-bowl  of  mayonnaise 
that  the  joke  should  not  creep  into  the  newspapers.  But 
from  this  time  forth,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  M.  Pistache 
must  put  up  with  the  appellation  of  '*  ce  bon  Pistache." 


THE   STORY  OF  BURTON'S  LOAN. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  II.  —  FINISHED   BT  ARTHUR    DIOBY. 

I  LRFT  Mrs.  Townshend's  cottage,  on  the  evening  whose 
events  have  been  narrated  by  her  daughter,  with  a  troubled 
mind.  I  was  deeply  concerned  for  Godfrey  Burton,  who 
might  be  hopelessly  injured  in  his  career  by  severe 
measures  on  tne  part  of  his  creditors  at  this  juncture,  and 
bitterly  disappointed  at  my  failure  to  help  him.  This  was 
my  most  pressing  care.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
liave  borrowed  the  money  1  had  conveyed  to  her,  fi^m 
Mrs.  Townshend,  for  Godfrey's  use,  but  the  idea  merely 
flitted  through  my  mind.  Alice  would  need  it,  thank 
Heaven,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  could  not  possibly  ref>ay 
it  so  soon ;  the  loan  would  then  be  of  no  service  to  him. 
After  this  cause  of  trouble,  came  my  displeasure,  almost 
disgust,  and  a  peculiar  undefined  suspiciousness  (which  I 
have  learned  from  experience  to  dread,  so  invariably  have 
1  been  right)  of  Herbert  Townshend.  It  arose  within  me 
irresistibly,  it  gathered  strength  from  a  thousand  inde- 
scribable sources.  I  need  not  nere  detail  my  impressions ; 
it  is  enough  that  I  should  in  my  turn  record  them. 

I  had  no  sooner  reached  the  little  inn,  where  I  am  well 
known,  than  I  felt  I  was  in  for  one  of  my  fits  of  sleepless- 
ness ;  and  after  trying  vainly  to  overcome  it,  I  asked  my 
host  to  give  me  the  key  or  the  back-door,  promising  to 
make  all  secure  when  I  should  return,  and  went  out,  to  tire 
myself  into  sleepiness  by  walking.  I  walked  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  was  returning  to  my  inn,  sleepy 
enough  now,  when,  as  I  passed  Mrs.  Townshend's  cottage, 
and  was  glancing  up  at  Alice's  window,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  shutters  were  not  closed  oyer 
those  of  the  drawing-room,  and  that  somebody  was  moving 
abnut  that  apartment  with  a  li^ht.  Knowing  the  regular 
habits  and  early  hours  of  the  ladies,  I  should  have  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  that  Hei^ 
bert  Townshend  was  there.  The  moving  figure  was  no 
doubt  his.  I  stood  still,  however,  and  watched  th6  shadow 
upon  the  white  window-blinds.  Hugely  distorted  as  it 
was,  there  was  no  mistaking  Herbert,  and  no  difficulty  in 
following  his  movements.  He  walked  up  and  down,  came 
to  the  table,  took  up  some  papers,  laid  tnem  down,  walked 
about  again,  pulling  at  his  long  moustache,  and  then  stood 
still.  A  dark,  straight  shadow  interposed  itself  between 
the  blind  and  his  head  and  arms ;  I  could  see  his  coat-tails 
beyond  it.  What  could  it  be  ?  It  waved  to  and  fro ;  then 
it  went  away  —  went  m,  it  seemed  to  me  —  and  I  could  see 
Herbert  with  a  giganticly  distorted  packet  in  his  hand. 
After  a  minute,  the  shadow  moved  again,  and  was  that  of 
a  sitting  figure,  with  its  head  held  between  its  hands.  I 
walked  back  to  the  inn,  wondering,  and  more  than  ever 
doubtful  about  the  nature  of  the  business  which  exacted 
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such  laborious  attention  on  the  part  of  an  employ^  as  to 
oblige  Herbert  to  sit  up  half  the  night  while  taking  a  so- 
called  holiday. 

When  I  saw  Alice  on  the  following  morning,  and  heard 
from  her  the  double  intelligence  of  her  brother's  departure 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  bank-notes  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  cabinet  in  my  presence  on  the  preceding 
evening,  an  instantaneous  conviction  that  the  two  events 
were  closely  connected,  took  hold  of  my  mind,  which 
reasoned  it  out  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  in  a  crisis. 
Herbert  had  taken  the  money  ;  1  had  seen  him  take  it ; 
the  shadow  which  had  come  between  his  head  and  arms 
and  the  blind,  was  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  central  door 
of  the  ebony  cabinet;  the  gisantic  roll  was  the  little  roll 
of  bank  notes.  Why  had  he  done  this  thing  ?  There  was 
no  answer  to  that  question  to  come  for  many  a  day.  But 
there  did  come  a  hope,  a  wild  wish  to  find  him,  to  tell  him 
that  the  detection  which  he  naturally  expected  to  be  de- 
layed until  his  mother  should  require  the  money,  or 
a;verted,  by  his  being  able  to  restore  it  secretly  to  the 
cabinet,  had  taken  place,  and  to  conceal  his  crime  from 
his  mother*  Alice  unconsciously  gave  me  a  hint  on  which 
I  immediately  thought  of  acting,  with  this  purpose  in  view. 
Perhaps  Herbert  had  taken  it  m  jest,  she  said.  If  I  could 
find  him,  warn  him,  and  persuade  him  to  act  upon  that  sug- 
gestion, all  might  yet  be  saved.  He  could  haidly  have  yet 
aisposed  of  the  money  ;  if  a  small  portion  only  of  it  were 
gone,  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  replace  it.  Alice  had 
not  yet  copied  the  memorandum  I  had  taken  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  notes ;  therefore,  no  substitution  would  be  ob- 
served. I  arranged  the  plan  of  proceedings  which  Alice 
has  related,  and  left  the  cottage,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Paris,  whither  I  felt  convinced  Herbert 
had  gone ;  an  intention  which  I  carefully  concealed  from 
Alice,  who  would  have  conjured  up  a  frightful  host  of  dan- 
gers. There  was  something  to  be  risked,  no  doubt,  but  the 
thing  could  be  done,  and  1  meant  to  do  it  On  my  way  to 
town,  1  took  out  the  memorandum  of  the  numbers  of  the 
notes,  and  saw  that  I  had  written  it  on  the  inside  of  an  en- 
velope bearing  an  address  in  Herbert  Townshend's  hand. 
It  had  been  torn  open,  I  conclude,  in  order  to  add  something 
to  the  letter  inclosed,  and  thrown  on  the  floor,  whence  I  re- 
membered having  picked  it  up  on  the  previous  day.  Tlie 
address  was,  "Mr.  William  Brown,  9  Guy  Street, 
Wandsworth  Road."  Over  the  seal  was  the  word  Im- 
mediate, This  envelope  had  contained  a  letter  written 
only  the  day  before,  no  doubt  when  Herbert's  mind  was 
full  of  the  ditficulty  or  the  temptation  that  had  prompted 
him  to  the  thefl.  It  was  highly  probable  the  letter  had 
had  some  connection  with  the  circumstance.  I  would  try 
for  information  at  9  Guy  Street,  and,  if  I  did  not  get  any, 
I  should  still  be  in  time  to  get  my  passport  and  other 
papers  at  my  chambers,  and  catch  the  mail  for  Paris  that 
night.  I  found  No.  9  Guy  Street  a  very  shabby  little 
house,  and  was  requested  to  walk  up  a  narrow,  carpetless 
taircase,  into  a  shabby  room,  which  was  empty.  I  beards 
some  whispering  close  by,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  came 
in  a  decent- looking  man,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers,  a 
civil  manner,  and  a  harsh  foreign  accent,  who  informed 
me  that  he  was  Mr.  William  Brown,  and  asked  my  busi- 
ness with  him. 

**  I  wish  to  know  whether  Mr.  Herbert  Townshend  is 
here  ?  "  1  replied.  "  I  have  an  important  family  matter  to 
communicate  to  him." 

*'  I  do  not  know  any  person  of  that  name,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  And  yet  he  wrote  to  you  from  Dulwich  yesterday,  Mr. 
Brown."  /  /» 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  answered  the  man  quite  civilly. 
**  I  never  heard  the  name  before.  I  received  a  letter  wiUi 
the  Dulwich  post-mark  last  evening,  it  is  true,  but  it  only 
contained  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  a  week's 
rent,  in  default  of  a  week's  notice  to  quit,  from  my  lodger, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  a  few  lines  asking  me  to  take  care  of  some 
things  for  him,  until  his  return." 

I  had  no  excuse  for  doubting  the  man,  no  pretext  for 
asking  him  to  show  me  the  letter. 


"  Is  Mr.  Foster  a  handsome  young  gentleman  with  long 
moustaches,"  I  asked,  "  who  has  come  from  Paris,  where 
he  lives,  within  the  last  few  days  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  smilini;,  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  as  he  saw  his  way  to  getting  rid  of  me  by 
an  entirely  disconcerting  answer.  "  Mr.  Foster  is  a  hand- 
some gent,  and  he  has  long  moustaches ;  but  he  don't  live 
in  Pans,  and  he  has  not  been  there  lately.  ^  He  has  lived 
in  this  house  going  on  for  five  months,  as  you  can  see  for 
yourself."  With  these  words,  Mr.  Brown  took  a  ledger 
from  a  table-drawer,  and  turning  over  a  number  of  leaves, 
and  running  his  fore-finger  down  the  columns,  showed  me 
a  series  of  receipted  accounts  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster.  Lost  in  conjecture,  but  convinced  that 
Thomas  Foster  was  Herbert  Townshend,  I  asked  Mr. 
Brown  whether  the  gentleman  in  question  had  any  settled 
occupation,  and  whether  he  had  many  foreign  acquaintance 
and  visitors.  I  added,  lest  Mr.  Brown  should  fancy  that 
Uie  scent  of  police  proceedings  lingered  around  my  ques- 
tions, that  I  was  Mr.  Townshend's  (or  Foster's)  brother-in- 
law  (a  harmless  anticipation),  and  that  the  gravest  family 
interests  depended  upon  my  being  able  to  find  him  with- 
out delay. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  cannot  give  you  any  informa- 
tion," said  Mr.  Brown,  putting  his  ledger  back  into  its 
SI  ace  as  he  spoke ;  **  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
Ir.  Foster.  None  of  his  friends  came  here ;  he  was  gener- 
ally writing  all  day,  until  evening,  and  then  he  usually 
went  out,  and  staid  out  very  late.  He  may  have  known 
foreigners,  but  I  never  saw  them.  I  am  MarseiUais  my- 
self, sir,  though  my  name  is  Brown." 

He  evidently  knew  nothing  more,  or,  if  he  did,  there 
was  no  use  in  expecting  him  to  tell,  so  I  left  Mr.  William 
Brown,  exhorting  him,  m  the  case  of  Mr.  Foster's  return, 
to  tell  him  that  his  mother  at  Dulwich  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  go  to  her  without  delay ;  and  drove  to  my  chambers 
in  a  state  of  mind  impossible  to  describe,  it  seemed 
absolutely  certain  that  Herbert  Townshend  and  Thomas 
Foster  were  identical ;  but  then,  Thomas  Foster  had  not 
left  Guy  Street  for  five  months,  during  which  Herbert 
Townshend  had  been  in  Paris,  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Lecoq.  Here  was  a  mystery  which  must  be  cleared 
up,  a  threatening  mystery,  which  mir;ht  involve  possibly 
disgrace,  and  misery,  and  ruin.  Full  of  the  torture  of 
vaeue  but  increasing  suspicion,  I  collected  my  papers,  put 
a  ^w  necessaries  into  a  bag,  mentally  postponed  writing  to 
Burton  until  I  should  have  arrived  in  Paris,  forgettins  that 
there  was  no  direct  postal  communication,  and  nnally 
found  myself  at  Cannon  Street  Station,  with  a  througn 
ticket  to  Paris.  The  train  started  with  three  passengers, 
including  myself,  all  gloomy  of  aspect. 

Even  my  preoccupation  did  not  entirely  overcome  the 
curiosity,  interest,  perhaps  apprehension  with  which  I 
regarded  Paris,  then  undergoing  the  miseries  of  the  second 
siege.  All  was  orderly,  quiet,  silent,  and  sad.  The  troops 
of  the  Commune  were  the  principal  occupants  of  the  sreat 
thoroughfares  ;  the  red  flag,  generally  of  the  shaboiest 
dimensions,  was  visible  everywhere,  and  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  cannon  from  the  forts  came  heavily  to  my  ears.  Mj 
papers  had  been  closely  scrutinized,  but  I  had  not  been 
molested  in  any  way  on  my  arrival,  and  none  of  the  few 
people  whom  I  met  took  any  notice  of  me  as  I  walked 
through  the  long,  silent  streets  towards  the  old  Rue  de 
I'Arbre  Sec,  in  which  Messrs.  Lecoq's  bureaux  were  situ- 
ated. No.  90.  I  came  to  it  in  due  course,  and  found  a 
hosier's  shop,  displaying  a  meagre  stock ;  but  of  bureaux, 
of  house  or  business,  of  the  name  of  Lecoq,  not  a  trace.  I 
entered  the  shop,  and  made  inquiries  of  a  sad-lookine 
young  woman  who  sat  behind  the  counter.  She  had 
never  heard  of  Lecoq's  bureaux ;  she  did  not  know  an/ 
one  of  the  name.  I  thanked  her,  and  went  on,  utterlpr  b^ 
wildered  indeed  now.  I  made  other  inquiries  with  a 
similar  result ;  it  was  plain  that  no  such  firm,  no  such 
business,  existed  in  Pans  ;  that  Herbert  Townshend  had 
no  employment  there  ;  or,  if  he  had  any,  it  must  be  of  a 
discreditable  nature,  since  he  had  thus  schemed  to  dis- 
guise it;  and  that  the  whole  story,  in  which  his  poor 
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mother  had  believed  with  such  trust  and  consolation,  was 
a  falsehood. 

I  wHhdered  about  Paris  all  dajr;  found  there  was  no 
post  to  England  except  by  means  of  some  complicated 
communication  with  Versailles,  which  I  could  not  get  any 
one  to  make  intelligible  to  me;  procured  a  room  in  a 
dingy  old  hotel  in  tne  Luxemburg  quarter,  slept  ill.  and 
arose  next  day  with  the  load  of  perplexity  and  dread  as 
heavy  as  before.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  I  must 
go  back  to  London,  break  the  horrid  truth  to  Herbert's 
mother,  and  then  we  must  all  only  bear  it,  and  wait  until 
the  misguided  young  man  should  make  some  sign.  Again 
I  wa  ked  Paris  all  day.  and  observing  the  people  under  the 
reign  of  the  Commune,  wondered  not  a  little  to  find  them 
going  about  their  usual  avocations.  I  intended  to  return 
to  London  by  the  night  train,  and  I  dined  at  five  in  the 
dlemooo  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  at  a  cafd  which  1  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  open.  I  was  sitting  at  a  little 
table  cloie  to  the  door,  taking  coffee,  when  Herbert  Towns- 
hend,  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard, 
passed  me,  walking  with  another  man.  They  were  walk- 
ing quickly,  and  astonishment  held  me  motionless  for  a 
little  while ;  but  I  shook  it  off,  darted  aAer  them,  came  up 
with  them,  and  caught  Townshend  by  the  left  arm.  He 
turned  with  an  instinctive  ferocity,  significant  of  the  time, 
and  an  oath  which  the  sight  of  me  arrested  on  his  lips. 

"  lou  here,  Digby  I "  he  said,  trying  to  smile.  ••  What 
on  earth  has  brought  you  to  Pans,  en  pleine  Commune  f 
Anything  wrong  with  Alice  ?  " 

**  Nothing.    1  have  come  to  Paris  entirely  to  see  pou." 

^  Indeed!  And  who  told  you  I  was  in  Paris  7  Cer- 
tainlv  not  my  mother  or  Alice,  for  they  do  not  know." 

**  lliey  do  not  know.  I  was  not  told ;  I  guessed ;  and, 
M  it  was  indispensably  necesBsry  to  your  own  Interests 
that  I  should  ppeak  with  you,  I  came  to  Paris,  expecting  to 
find  you  at  Messrs.  Lecoqs,"  He  gave  me  a  furious  look, 
and,  turning  to  his  companion,  asked  him  to  excuse  him, 
M  he  must  give  me  bis  attention,  I  being  a  member  of  his 
family.  The  Frenchman  bowed,  bade  us  adieu,  and  turned 
down  an  adjoining  street,  leaving  us  facing  one  another  on 
the  pavement  I  do  not  know  whether  Herbert  Townshend 
felt  ^lilty  and  uncomfortable,  or  only  angry,  but  I  know  I 
ftU  all  three. 

**  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  to  communicate  vour  im- 
portant news  to  me  in  the  street,"  he  said,  with  his  most 
supercilious  air,  **  and  therefore  we  had  better  turn  in 
here."  He  indicated,  not  the  cafd  I  had  just  left,  but 
another,  of  much  less  respectable  appearance,  where  sev- 
eral gloomy- looking  men  were  talking  in  sullen  groups. 

1  asselnted ;  we  went  in ;  and  Herbert  called  for  cigars 
and  absinthe.  Having  leisurely  lighted  his  cigar,  he 
puffed  away  the  smoke,  and  said,  **  Now  that  we  are  alone, 
will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  a  proceeding  which  strikes 
me  as  an  unwarrantable  imjiertinence  ?  " 

«« Don't  take  that  tone  with  me,"  1  said;  "it  will  not 
avail.  I  have  no  wish  to  injure  you  personally,  and,  for 
Alice's  sake,  I  would  make  a  very  con^i(lerable  effort  to 
save  you.     You  had  better  know  at  once  that  I  have  found 

50U  out  Don't  look  like  that;  you  will  attract  attention. 
?here  is  no  such  business  as  Lecccfs ;  you  are  not  an  em- 
plo}  d  there,  or  anywhere  else ;  you  were  not  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  you  were  in  l^ondon,  where  Burton  and  I 
saw  you  one  night  at  the  corner  of  Eccleston  Square ;  you 
lived  in  London  for  five  months,  under  the  name  of  I'homas 
Foster,  at  9  Guy  Street,  Wandsworth  Road,  and  all  your 
letters  to  your  mother  were  fraudulent  and  false.  What 
you  really  are,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fear  you  have  entered 
on  a  life  of  danger,  as  I  know  it  has  already  led  to  your 
committing  a  crime." 

**  Indeed  I"  said  Herbert,  pulling  his  long  moustache, 
and  trying  to  preserve  his  supercilious  air,  but  unable  to 
hide  from  me  his  real  uneasiness  and  dread.  '*  Suppose 
all  this  you  have  advanced  were  true,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  criminal.  A  man  has  led  a  double  life  before  now,  with- 
out his  motive  being  a  guilty  one." 

'*  Has  a  man  ever  robbed  his  widowed  mother  and  his 
orphan  sister  without  his  motive  being  a  guilty  one  ?  " 


Abruptly,  he  seized  me  by  the  collar.  The  suddenness 
of  the  action  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  oould  not  rise  for 
a  moment,  as  he  held  me  down,  and  showered  the  most 
violent  Imprecations  upon  me.  I  struggled  up,  however, 
seized  his  liandfi,  and  strove  to  wrench  them  ofi*  m^  collar. 
The  people  in  the  cafd  crowded  round,  and  amidst  the 
wildest  uproar,  my  voice  was  wholly  Inaudible.  But  I 
strove  madly  with  the  infuriated  man,  and  after  a  minute, 
I  suppose  —  no  doubt,  the  whole  scene  had  not  lasted 
longer  —  I  had  seized  his  hands  and  held  them  by  the  wrista, 
while  he  was  still  foaming  with  rage.  But  then,  after  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  bystanders,  he  exclaimed  in  French, 
"My  friends,  this  man  is  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  a  spy.  I 
know  him,  and  I  denounce  him.  He  is  here  in  the  interests 
of  our  tyrants,  the  beaten  generals  of  Versailles,  and  the 
coward  of  Sedan.  Help  me  to  arrcMt  him  ;  we  will  take 
him  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  let  him  tell  his  lies  there. 
Vive  la  Commune  I  " 

Long  before  he  had  done  speaking,  they  had  flung  them- 
selves upon  me,  and  1  was  but  one  man  among  a  score  of 
ragiufs  fiends.  I  felt  myself  violently  pushed  and  dragged 
into  the  street,  hurried  along  through  a  hooting  crowd  by  a 
smaller  body  of  men,  who  wrangled  and  cursed  around  me. 
I  saw  a  huge  building  and  ranks  of  soldiery  ;  then  I  was 
struck  on  the  head  and  sank  down  insensible  from  the  grasp 
of  my  captors.  When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  in  a 
prison-cell,  stretched  on  a  truckle-bed  chained  to  the  wall ; 
a  stone  pitcher  full  of  water  was  on  a  small  rode  table  by 
my  side;  and  the  first  sound  of  which  I  was  conscious  waa 
the  tramp  of  the  sentinel  in  the  passage  outside  the  iron 
door. 

Days  passed,  and  became  weeks,  and  still  I  lay  in  my 
prison-cell.  The  jailer  was  not  altogether  brutal,  and  my 
wound  was  dressed  and  cared  for.  I  remember  all  that 
time  Yery  dimly.  I  wat  frequently  delirious,  and  frequently 
in  a  state  of  half  stupor.  There  were  people  about  me 
sometimes  besides  the  jailer,  but  I  never  knew  them,  nor 
had  I  any  distinct  idea  of  what  they  did  there.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  well ;  my  mind 
was  clearing,  my  memory  was  becoming  distinct.  With 
this  change  came  dreadful  suffering,  impatience,  suspense, 
and  horrible  inquietude  for  those  whom  I  loved.  Whal 
must  theybave  been  suffering  ?  Did  they  believe  me  to  be 
dead  ?  When  did  I  begin  to  hope  ?  I  do  not  know.  The 
rumors  which  reach  the  ear  of  the  most  mercilessly  guarded 
captives  began  to  reach  mine.  The  **  Versaillais  "  most 
come  soon.  But  should  we  all  be  murdered  before  Shej 
came  ?  Was  the  dreadful  drama  of  the  massacre  of  Sep- 
tember to  be  revived  with  worthy  descendants  of  the  Septem- 
briseurs?  Whom  had  they  already  murdered?  But  I 
must  not  dwell  on  this  time ;  every  one  can  picture  to  him- 
self what  its  horrors  and  its  sufiVrings  were.^  One  day, 
bright  even  In  prison,  after  some  hours  during  which  a  vague 
and  distant  noihehad  been  succeeded  by  the  continuous  roll 
of  musketry,  and  every  one  within  the  prison  walls  must 
have  known  that  the  O  mmune  was  fighting  for  its  life,  a 
great  tumult  arose  within  the  prison  itself ;  and  while  I  stood 
by  the  door,  listening  with  the  sickening  eagerness  of  a  cap- 
tive, it  was  opened,  and  two  French  gentlemen  in  uniform 
entered.  A  third  individual  was  with  them,  who  pounced 
upon  me  with  a  triumphant  shout :  it  was  Godfrey  Burton. 
They  brought  me  out  into  the  terrible  streets  of  Paris,  among 
the  smouldering  fires  and  heaps  of  dead,  and  they  told  me 
what  had  been  done  while  1  lay  in  my  prison,  unconscious 
of  the  fiendish  deeds  of  the  last  days  of  the  Commune. 

Burton  and  I  had  been  at  work  all  night,  and  nearly  all 
day,  searching  for  any  trace  of  Herbert  Townshend.  He 
had  learned,  by  the  aid  of  the  authorities  at  Versailles, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoners  in  their  hands,  that 
Herbert  was  a  well-known,  and  indeed  dibtinpiished  mem- 
ber of  the  extreme  Red  party  in  Paris,  a  conhdential  agent 
of  the  International  Society,  and  hence  we  inferred  that 
he  had  been  doins;  their  bufeiness  during  his  secret  stay  in 
London,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  insurrection.  He  had 
not  found  a  trace  of  him  among  the  living ;  and  we  believed. 
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indeed  I  think  we  hoped,  that  we  might  find  him  among 
the  dead.  Of  his  fate,  if  captured,  there  couid  be  no 
doubt.  If  he  had  fallen  in  tne  fight,  we  might  conceal 
the  truth  from  his  mother  forever.  i$o  we  searched,  and 
searched,  until  our  limbs  were  weary,  and  our  hearts  were 
sick,  and  unril  that  dreadful  indifferent  familiarit/  with 
scenes  of  blood  and  horror  which  one  hates  to  think  of,  but 
inevitably  experiences,  had  come  over  us  both.  Night  was 
coming  on,  and  we,  with  the  escort  of  two  which  had  been 

5 ranted  us,  were  wending  our  way  along  the  Boulevard  St 
acques,  when  we  came  upon  a  heap  of  elain.  From  the 
other  side,  a  huge  open  cart,  one  of  the  voitures  de  deme- 
nagement  used  for  the  removal  of  the  dead,  was  coming 
heavily  up  to  this  particular  piece  of  its  work.  Two  of  the 
lifeless  bodies  formed  a  strange  group.  Thev  were  both  in 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guards  ;  torn,  bloodv,  stained, 
filthy  with  dust  and  clay  and  gunpowder.  They  were 
ly>°g»  ^ho  one  man  bareheaded,  stretched  out  on  the  tram- 
pled ground,  amid  a  heap  of  the  nameless  ddbris  of  the 
place,  on  his  back,  the  limbs  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  one 
arm  extended,  the  hand  still  grasping  a  shattered  sun. 
But  his  face  was  completely  hidden  by  the  head  or  the 
other  man,  which,  still  wearing  the  I:ey9i,  rested  upon  it; 
while  the  body  lay  crosswise  upon  his  breast,  the  arms 
flung  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  limbs,  both  fractured  by 
shots,  in  a  formless  bundle  impossible  in  life.  We  were 
looking  at  this  sight,  more  wearily  than  sadly,  when  Bur- 
ton said  :  "  What  s  that  hanging  along  the  poor  fellow's 
back,  under  his  kepi  ?  "  and  stepped  up  to  the  side  of  the 
corp  es,  which  were  lying  unnoticed :  the  boulevard  was 
quite  empty.  lie  stooped,  and  I  saw  long  tresses  of  shining 
black  hair  held  up  in  his  hand. 

**  Most  extraordinary  1 "  he  cried,  «*  it's  a  woman  1 "  and 
gently  removing  the  kepi,  he  turned  over  the  face.  I  came- 
to  his  side,  and  £aw  that  he  was  right.  It  was  a  woman,  a 
beautiful  woman,  beautiful  even  in  that  violent  death  which 
had  spared  the  face ;  had  left  untouched  the  fierce  grand 
features,  the  rich  dark  skin,  but  had  not  closed  the  eyes, 
which  stared  up  at  us,  black,  stony,  and  awful  1  "  llcr 
lips  were  on  the  man's  lips,"  said'  Burton  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  orently  laid  the  face  down  as  it  was  before ;  "  and  the 
position  of  the  arms  —  one  of  them  is  broken  —  is  not  ac- 
cidental. See  how  she  has  clutched  him  with  the  other  by 
this  shoulder  1 " 

He  litled  the  head  again  a  little,  that  I  might  see  ;  and  I 
did  see.  I  saw  that  the  dead  lips  of  the  man,  on  which  the 
dead  lips  of  the  woman  rested,  the  mutilated  body  of  the  man. 
clasped  in  the  dead  arms  of  the  woman,  were  the  lips  and  the 
body  of  Herbert  Townshend.  I  sUggered  back  against 
Burr  on,  and  whispered  the  truth  in  his  ear  ;  and  he,  as  he 
steadied  me  against  the  the  nearest  wall,  making  me  sit  upon 
the  ground,  replied,  also  in  a  whisper,  ••  This,  then,  is  the 
explanation." 

We  sent  one  of  our  escort  to  hire  a  cart,  and  we  brought 
Herbert  away  with  us ;  and  we  brought  the  nameless  dead 
woman  too ;  a  bad  woman,  no  doubt ;  a  beautiful,  fierce 
creature,  who  had  ruined  his  life  ;  but  che  had  shared  his 
death,  and  she  loved  him.  We  laid  her  beside  him,  in  the 
same  grave. 

«•  All  you  urce  is  right,"  I  said  to  Burton,  as  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on  our  way  to  Dover ; 
"  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  poor  mother 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  but  one  great  embarrass- 
ment awaits  me  ;  that  is,  the  theft,  or  rather  the  loss  of  the 
money.  When  Mrs.  Townshend  can  attend  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  her  mind  will  revert  to  that,  and  she  will  wonder 
at  my  conduct  in  the  matter.  If  I  don't  explain,  she  may 
suspect  me ;  and  I  cannot  explain  why  I  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  police,  and  why  I  did  not  try  to  recover  the 
money." 

**  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  her  think  yon  did  recover 
it?"  ^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  This.  You  told  me  she  did  not  know  the  numbers  of 
the  notes,  therefore  any  others  will  do  as  well.  Give  her 
bank-notes  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  —  tell  her 


you  have  recovered  them  by  the  intervention  of  a  clever 
private  detective,  unconnected  with  Scotland  Yard.  She 
will  never  think  of  doubting  you.    What  is  the  difficulty  ?  " 

*'Just  this,  my  dear  fellow  —  that  I  have  not  got  the 
money,  and  that  I  cannot  get  it,  as  nobody  knows  better 
than  you,  or  you  should  not  want  it  So  the  thing  cannot 
be  done." 

<<Whata  fool  I  ami''  exclaimed  Godfrey.  ''Here  I 
have  been  all  this  time,  quite  forgetting  that  you  did  not 
know  what  has  happened,  and  could  not  know  it,  until  I 
told  you.  My  uncle  is  dead  —  he  died  the  very  day  yon 
did  not  come  to  me  with  the  money,  at  my  hiding-place-^ 
and  he  has  left,  me  all  his  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  legacies  —  so  I  can  let  you  have  three  hundred  and 
fifly  pounds  &t  fair  interest,  if  you  will  not  let  me  give 
your  Alice  the  moAey  as  a  wedding- present,  instead  of  a 
big  uuDcanin^  brooch,  like  a  lump  of  glass,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  which  will  cost  more.  You  will  be  paying  for 
your  own  furniture,  while  the  poor  old  lady  believes  she  ia 
making  you  a  present  of  it;  that  is  all." 

I  tried,  not  very  successfully,  to  thank  him,  but  he  silenced 
me. 

**  Hush,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said ;  "  with  such  sad  work 
as  ours  before  us,  don't  let  us  think  of  such  small  things." 

Afler  this  fashion  was  negotiated  Burton's  Loan. 

By  the  combined  influence  of  threats  and  bribes,  Mr. 
William  Brown  was  induced  to  own  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  had  acknowledged  of  the  affairs  of  Thomas  Foster. 
We  discovered  from  his  revelations  that  the  unhappy  young 
man  had  lost  at  play  some  of  the  funds  of  the  InternationM 
Society  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and,  as  that  body 
does  not  pardon  such  a  breach  of  trust,  and  may  be  safely 
calculated  upon  to  avenge  it,  he  had  been  driven  to  the 
crime,  which  he  had  no  doubt  hoped  to  conceal  by  the 
replacement  of  the  money. 

The  grief  of  Herbert's  mother  was  severe,  and  is  lasting. 
But  she  believes  him  to  have  fallen  nobly,  doin^  his  duty, 
on  the  rij^ht  side  1  And  Alice,  my  wife,  is  almost  consoled 
by  the  conviction  that  her  mother  will  never  learn  the  story 
of  Burton's  Loan. 
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A  BOOK  has  recently  appearei  of  which  it  is  the  professed 
object  to  give  to  the  modern  generation  of  lazy  readers  the 
pith  of  Bos  well's  immortal  biography.  I  shall,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  refrain  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  perform* 
ance.  One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in  passing.  The 
circle  of  readers  to  whom  such  a  book  is  welcome  mn«t,  of 
necessity,  be  limited.  To  the  true  lovers  of  BoswcU  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  superfluous  ;  the  gentlest  omissions  will 
always  mangle  some  people's  favorite  passages,  and  addi- 
tions, whatever  skill  they  may  display,  necessarily  injure 
that  dramatic  vivacity  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
the  original.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones  is  an  intruder 
when  we  open  our  old  favorite  and,  without  further  magic, 
retire  into  that  delicious  nook  of  eighteenth  century  society. 
Upon  those,  again,  who  cannot  appreciate  the  infinite 
humor  of  the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the  less  lively 
pages  will  be  thrown  away.  There  remains  only  that 
narrow  margin  of  readers  whose  appetites,  languid  but  not 
extinct,  can  he  titillated  by  the  promise  that  they  shall  not 
have  the  trouble  of  making  their  own  selection.  I^t  us 
wish  them  good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  of  modern  changes 
of  fashion,  more  robust  taste  for  the  future.  I  would  still 
hope  that  to  many  readers  Boswell  has  been  what  he  hai 
certainly  been  to  some,  the  first  writer  who  gave  them  a 
love  of  English  literature,  and  the  most  charming  of  all 
companions  long  ader  the  bloom  of  novelty  has  departed. 
I  subscribe  most  cheerfully  to  Mr.  Lewes's  statement 
that  he  estimates  his  acquaintances  according  to  their  esti- 
mate of  Boswell.  A  man,  indeed,  may  be  a  good  Christiaoy 
and  an  excellent  father  of  a  family,  without  loving  John- 
son or  Boswell,  for  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  one  of  the 
primary  virtues.   But  Boswell's  is  one  of  the  vexy  few  books- 
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which,  After  many  yean  of  familiarity,  will  still  provoke  a 
hearty  laugh  even  in  the  solitude  of  a  study;  and  the 
laughter  is  of  Uiat  kind  which  does  one  good. 

1  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce  one  more  eulogy 
upon  an  old  friend,  but  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question 
which  he  sometimes  suggests.  Macaulay's  well-known  but 
provoking  essay  is  more  than  usually  lavish  in  overstrained 
paradoxes,  m  has  explicitly  declared  that  Boswell  wrote 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  books  because  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  fools.  And  his  remarks  suggest,  if  they  do 
not  implicitly  assert  that  Johnson  wrote  some  of  the  most 
unreadable  of  books,  although,  if  not  because,  be  possessed 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  the  time.  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  given  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  first  paradox  ;  but 
the  second  may  justify  a  little  further  inquiiy.    As  a 

general  rule,  the  talk  of  a  great  man  -is  the  reflection  of 
is  books.  Nothing  is  so  false  as  the  common  savin k  that 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  writer  is  generally  disap- 
pointing. It  exemplifies  a  very  common  delusion.  People 
are  so  impressed  by  the  disparity  which  sometimes  occurs, 
that  ibey  take  the  exception  for  the  rule.  It  is,  of  course., 
true  that  a  man's  verbal  utterances  may  differ  materially 
from  his  written  utterances.  He  may,  like  Addison^  be  shy 
in  company ;  be  may,  like  many  retired  students,  be  slow  in 
collecting  his  thoughts;  or  he  may,  like  Goldsmith,  be 
over  anxious  to  sbine  at  all  hazards.  But  a  patient 
observer  will  even  then  detect  the  essential  identity  under 
•nperficial  differences  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Macaulay  himself,  the  talking  and  the  writing  are 
palpably  and  almost  absurdly  similar.  The  whole  art  of 
criticism  consists  in  learning  to  know  the  human  being  who 
ispartially  revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or  his  written  words. 
Wnatever  the  means  of  communication,  the  problem  is  the 
same.  The  two  methods  of  inquiry  may  supplement  each 
other ;  but  their  substantial  agreement  is  the  test  of  their 
accuracy.  If  Johnson,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
mere  windbag  and  manufacturer  of  sesquipedalian  verbiage, 
whilst,  as  a  talker,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  roost  genuine 
and  deeply  feeling  of  men,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  analy- 
sis has  been  somewhere  defective.  The  discrepancy  is,  of 
course,  partly  explained  by  the  faults  of  Johnson's  style ; 
but  the  explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty  a  degree 
further.  **  The  style  is  the  man "  is  a  very  excellent 
apboriFTn,  though  some  eminent  vrriters  have  lately  pointed 
out  that  Buffon's  original  remark  was,  Le  style  c'est  de 
Phomme.  That  only  proves  that,  like  many  other  good  say- 
ings, it  has  been  polished  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
process  of  attrition  in  numerous  minds,  instead ^of  being 
struck  out  at  a  blow  by  a  solitary  thinker.  From  a  purely 
logical  point  of  view,  Buffon  may  be  correct ;  but  the  very 
essence  of  an  aphorism  is  that  slight  exaggeration  which 
makes  it  more  biting  whilst  less  rigidly  accurate.  Accord- 
ing to  Buffon,  the  style  might  belong  to  a  man  b»  bis  coat 
or  his  hat  belongs  to  him.  There  are  parasitical  writers 
who,  in  the  old  phrase,  have  "  formed  tneir  style,"  by  the 
imitation  of  accepted  models,  and  who  have,  therefore, 
possessed  it  only  by  right  of  appropriation.  Boswell  has 
a  discussion  as  to  the  writers  who  may  have  served  John- 
son in  this  capacity.  But,  in  fact,  Johnson,  like  all  other 
men  of  strong  idiosyncrasy,  formed  his  style  as  he  formed 
his  legs.  The  peculiarities  of  his  limbs  were  in  some 
degree  the  result  of  conscious  efforts  in  walking,  swimming, 
and  **  buffeting  with  his  books."  This  development  was 
doubtless  more  determined  by  the  constitution  which  he 
brought  into  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  broaght  up.  And  even  that  queer  Johnsonese, 
which  Macaulay  supposes  him  to  have  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  a  more  definite  literary  theory,  will  probably 
appear  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  certain  innate  ten- 
dencies, and  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which  he  breathed 
from  youth.  To  appreciate  fairly  the  strangely  cumbrous 
form  of  his  written  speech,  we  must  penetrate  more  deeply 
than  may  at  first  sight  seem  necessary  beneath  the  outer 
rind  of  this  literary  Behemoth.  The  difficulty  of  such 
spiritual  dissection  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  but  some  little 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  following  out  such 
indications  as  we  possess. 


The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  So 
far  as  Boswell  needs  an  interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done.  He  has  concentrated  and  explained 
what  is  diffused,  and  often  unconsciously  indicated,  in 
BoswelPs  pages.  When  reading  Boswell,  we  are  half 
ashamed  of  his  power  over  our  sympathies.  It  is  like  turn- 
ing over  a  portfolio  of  sketches,  caricatured,  inadequate, 
and  each  giving  only  some  imperfect  aspect  of  the  original. 
Macaulay's  smart  paradoxes  only  increase  our  perplexity 
by  throwing  the  superficial  contrasts  into  stronger  relief. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  with  true  imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at  once 
the  essence  of  Johnson  ;  he  brings  before  our  eyes  the 
luminous  body  of  which  we  had  previously  been  conscious 
only  by  a  series  of  imperfect  images  refracted  through  a 
number  of  distorting  media.  To  render  such  a  service 
effectually  is  the  highest  triumph  of  criticism ;  and  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  say  again  in  feebler  language  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  expressea  so  forcibly.  We  may,  however,  re- 
call certain  general  conclusions  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
Sroblcm  which  he  has  not  expressly  considered,  how  far 
ohnson  succeeded  in  expressing  himself  through  his 
writings. 

The  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is  composed,  we  all 
know,  of  two  clasres :  there  are  "  the  dull  millions,  who  as  a 
dull  flock  roll  hither  and  thither,  whithersoever  they  are 
led,"  and  there  are  a  few  superior  natures  who  can  see  and 
will.  There  are,  in  other  words,  the  heroes,  and  those  whose 
highest  wisdom  is  to  be  hero- worshippers.  Johnson's  glory 
is  that  be  belonged  to  the  sacred  band,  though  he  could  not 
claim  within  it  the  highest,  or  even  a  high  rank.  In  the 
current  dialect,  therefore,  he  was  "  nowise  a  clothes-horse 
or  patent  digester,  but  a  genuine  man."  Whatever  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  conception,  or  of  certain  corollariet 
.which  are  drawn  from  it,  the  application  to  Johnson  ex- 
plains one  main  condition  of  his  power.  Persons  of  color- 
less imagination  may  hold — nor  will  we  dispute  their 
verdict  —  that  Mr.  Carlyle  overcharges  his  lights  and 
shades,  and  brings  his  heroes  into  too  startling  a  contrast 
with  the  vulvar  herd.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  are  transmitters  rather  than  originators 
of  spiritual  force.  Most  of  us  are  necessarily  condemned 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  formulas  which  we  have  learnt 
from  others  and  can  but  slightly  tinge  with  our  feeble  per- 
sonality. Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  we  even  consistent  disciples 
of  any  one  school  of  thought.  What  we  call  our  opinions 
are  mere  bandies  of  incoherent  formulae,  arbitrarily  stitched 
together  because  our  reasoning  faculties  are  too  dull  to 
make  inconsistency  painful.  Of  the  vast  piles  of  books 
which  load  our  libraries,  ninety-nine  hundredths  and  more 
are  but  printed  echoes :  and  it  is  the  rarest  of  pleasures  to 
say,  here  is  a  distinct  record  of  impressions  at  first  hand. 
We  commonplace  beings  are  hurried  along  in  the  crowd, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  such  slices  of  material  and 
spiritual  food  as  happen  to  drift  in  our  direction,  with  little 
more  power  of  taking  an  independent  course,  or  of  forming 
any  general  theory,  than  the  polyps  which  are  carriea 
along  by  an  oceanic  current 

Ask  any  man  what  he  thinks  of  the  world  in  which  he 
is  placed  :  whether,  for  example,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  happiness  or  misery,  and  he  will  either  answer  by  some 
cut  and-dried  fragments  of  what  was  once  wisdom,  or  he 
will  con6ne  himself  to  a  few  incoherent  details.  He  had  a 
good  dinner  to-day  and  a  bad  toothache  yesterday  and  a 
family  affliction  or  blessing  the  day  before.  But  he  is  as 
incapable  of  summing  up  his  impressions  as  an  infant  of 
performing  an  operation  in  the  differential  calculus.  It  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  can  stand  on 
his  own  legs  and  be  conscious  of  his  own  feelings,  who  is 
sturdy  enough  to  react  as  well  as  to  transmit  action,  and 
lot>y  enough  to  raise  himself  above  the  hurrying  crowd, 
and  have  some  distinct  belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming  and 
whither  it  is  going. 

Now  Johnson,  as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  mankind,  had 
the  power  due  to  a  very  distinct  sentiment,  if  not  to  a  very 
clear  theory,  about  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  It  had 
buffeted  him  severely  enough,  and  he  had  formed  a  decisive 
estimate  of  its  value.    He  was  no  man  to  be  put  off  with 
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mere  phrases  in  place  of  opinioni,  or  to  accept  doctrines 
which  were  not  capable  of  expressing  genuine  emotion. 
To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  his  emotions  were  as  deep 
and  tender  as  they  were  genuine.  How  sacred  was  his 
love  for  his  old  and  ugly  wife ;  how  warm  his  sympathy 
wherever  it  conld  be  effective ;  how  manly  the  self-respect 
with  which  he  iruarded  his  dignity  through  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  Grub  Street,  need  not  be  once  more  pointed  out. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  extreme 
rarity  of  such  qualities.  Many  people,  we  think,  love  their 
fiithers.  Fortunately,  that  is  true;  but  in  how  many 
people  is  filial  affection  strong  enough  to  overpower  the 
dread  of  eccentricity  ?  How  many  men  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing  penance  in  Uttoxeter  market,  years  after 
their  father's  death,  for  a  long-passed  act  of  disobedience  ? 
Most  of  us,  again,  would  have  a  temporary  emotion  of  pity 
for  an  outcast  lying  helplessly  in  the  street  We  should 
call  the  police,  or  send  her  in  a  'cab  to  the  workhouse,  or, 
at  least,  write  to  The  Times  to  denounce  the  defective 
arrangements  of  public  charity.  But  it  is  perhaps  better 
not  to  ask  how  many  good  Samaritans  would  take  her  on 
their  shoulders  to  their  own  homes,  care  for  her  wants,  and 
put  her  into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  mOst  eminent  men  we  find  much  good 
feeling  and  honorable  conduct;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even 
in  the  case  of  good  men,  when  we  find  that  a  life  has  been 
shaped  by  other  than  the  ordinary  conventions,  or  that 
emotions  have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-worn  channels  of 
respectability.  The  love  which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  iae 
to  the  fact  that  the  pivots  upqp  which  his  life  turned  are 
invariably  noble  motives,  and  not  mere  obedience  to  cus- 
tom. More  thtfn  one  modern  Mrriter  has  expressed  a  fra- 
ternal affection  for  Addison,  and  it  is  justified  by  the 
kindly  humor  which  breathes  through  his  "  Essays."  But 
what  anecdote  of  that  most  decorous  and  successful  person 
touches  our  hearts  or  has  the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson's 
wrestlings  with  adverse  fortune  ?  Addison  showed  how  a 
Christian  could  die  when  his  life  has  run  smoothly 
through  pleasant  places,  secretaryships  of  state,  and  mar- 
riages with  countesses,  and  when  nothing  —  except  a  few 
overdoses  of  port  wine  —  has  shaken  his  nerves  or  ruffled 
his  temper.  A  far  deeper  emotion  rises  at  the  death-bed 
of  the  rugged  old  pilgrim,  who  has  fought  his  way  to  peace 
in  spite  of  troubles  within  and  without,  who  has  been 
jeered  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped,  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
from  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair.  When  the  last  feel- 
ings of  such  a  man  are  tender,  solemn,  and  simple,  we  feel 
ourselves  in  a  higher  presence  than  that  of  an  amiable 
gentleman  who  simply  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  con- 
summate decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson's  life  to  his  writings, 
from  Boswell  to  the  Rambler,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  shock  is  trying  to  our  nerves.  The  Rambler  has, 
indeed,  high  merits.  The  impression  which  it  made  upon 
his  own  generation  proves  tne  fact;  for  the  reputation, 
however  temporary,  was  not  won  by  a  concession  to  the 
&shions  of  the  day,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  judg- 
ment uttering  itself  through  uncouth  forms.  The  melan- 
choly which  colors  its  pages  is  the  melancholy  of  a  noble 
nature.  The  tone  of  thought  reminds  us  of  Bishop  But- 
ler, whose  writings,  defaced  by  a  style  even  more  tire- 
some, though  less  pompous  than  JohnsonV,  have  owed 
their  enduring  reputation  to  a  philosophical  acutencss  in 
which  Johnson  was  certainly  very  deficient.  Both  of  these 
great  men,  however,  impress  us  by  their  deep  sense  of  the 
evils  under  which  humanity  suffers,  and  their  rejection  of 
the  superficial  optimism  of  the  day.  Butler's  sadness,  un- 
doubtedly, is  that  of  a  recluse,  and  Johnson's  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  fundamentally  the  same. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Johnson 
speaks  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man  drawing  upon  his  own 
experience.  He  announces  himself  as  a  scholar  thrust  out 
upon  the  world  rather  by  necessity  than  by  choice ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  dwell  upon  the  various  suf- 
ferings of  the  literary  class.  Nobody  could  speak  more 
feelingly  of  those  sufferings,  as  no  one  had  a  closei' personal 


acquaintance  with  them.  Bat  allowing  to  Johnson  what- 
ever credit  is  due  to  the  man  who  performs  one  more  vari- 
ation on  the  old  theme,  Vanitas  Vanitalum,  we  mast  in 
candor  admit  that  the  Rambler  has  the  one  unpardonable 
fault :  it  is  unreadable. 

What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  commonplaces  1  That 
life  is  short,  that  marriages  from  mercenary  motives  pro- 
duce unhappiness,  that  different  men  are  virtuous  in 
different  degrees,  that  advice  is  generally  ineffectual 
that  adversity  has  its  uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  detraction ;  these  and  a  host  of  other  such  maxim, 
are  of  the  kind  upon  which  no  genius  and  no  depth  of  feel- 
ing can  confer  a  momentary  interest.  Hera  and  thera  in- 
deed the  pompous  utterance  invests  them  with  an  unlucky 
air  of  absurdity.  '<  Let  no  man  from  this  time,"  is  the 
comment  in  one  of  his  stories,  **  suffer  his  felicity  to  depend 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt."  Every  actor,  of  course,  uses  the 
same  dialect.  A  gay  young  gentleman  tells  us  that  he 
used  to  amuse  his  companions  by  giving  them  notice  of  his 
friends'  oddities.  **  Every  man,"  he  says,  "  has  some  ha- 
bitual contortion  of  body,  or  established  mode  of  expression, 
which  never  fails  to  excite  mirth  if  it  be  pointed  out  to 
notice.  By  premonition  of  these  particularities,  I  secured 
our  pleasantry."  The  feminine  cnaracters,  Flirtillas,  and 
Cleoras,  and  Euphelias,  and  Penthesileas,  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  grotesque.  Macaulay  remarks  that  he  wears 
the  petticoat  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  FalsUff  himself.  The 
reader,  he  thinks,  will  cry  out  with  Sir  Hugh,  ''I  like  not 
when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  I  I  spy  a  great  peard 
under  her  muffler."  Oddly  enough  Johnson  gives  the  very 
same  quotation ;  and  goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed  corre- 
spondents that  Phyllis  must  send  no  more  letters  from  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and  that  Belinda  must  *'  resign  her  pre- 
tensions to  female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politics  of  Button's  Coffee  House." 

The  doctor  was  probably  sensible  enough  of  his  own 
defects.  And  yet  there  is  still  a  more  wearisome  set  of 
articles.  In  accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by  Addison, 
Johnson  indulges  in  the  dreariest  of  allegories.  Criticism, 
we  are  told,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Labor  and  Truth, 
but  at  last  resigned  in  favor  of  Time,  and  lefl  Prejudice 
and  False  Taste  to  reign  in  company  with  Fraud  and  Mis- 
chief. Then  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Wit  and  Learning, 
and  of  Satire,  the  son  of  Wit  and  Malice,  and  an  account 
of  their  various  quarrels,  and  the  decision  of  Jupiter. 
Neither  are  the  histories  of  such  semi-allegorical  person- 
ages as  Aimamoulin,  the  son  of  Nouradin,  or  of  Anningait 
and  Ayut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  much  more  refreshing  to 
modern  readers.  That  Johnson  possessed  humor  of  no 
mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell ;  but  no  critic  could 
have  divined  his  power  from  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which 
he  occasionally  recreates  himself.  Perhaps  his  happiest 
effort  is  a  dissertation  upon  the  advantage  of  living  in 
garrets ;  but  the  humor  struggles  and  gasps  dreadfully 
under  the  weight  of  words.  There  are,  he  says,  **  some 
who  would  continue  blockheads,  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let  not  any  man  be 
considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  remedy  has 
been  tried ;  for  perhaps  he  was  found  to  be  great  only  in  a 
garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Antieus  was  rational  in  no  other 
place  but  his  own  shop." 

How  could  a  man  of  real  power  write  such  unendurable 
stuff  ?  Or  how,  indeed,  could  any  man  come  to  embod v 
his  thoughts  in  the  style  of  which  one  other  sentence  will 
be  a  sufficient  example  ?  As  it  is  afterwards  nearly  re- 
peated, it  may  be  supposed  to  have  struck  his  fancy.  The 
remarks  of  tne  philosophers  who  denounce  temerity  are, 
he  says,  <*  too  just  to  be  disputed  and  too  salutary  to  be 
rejected ;  but  there  is  likewise  some  danger  lest  timorous 
prudence  should  be  inculcated  till  courage  and  enterprise 
are  wholly  repressed,  and  the  mind  congested  in  perpetual 
inactivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorific  wisdom."  Is 
thera  not  some  danger,  we  ask,  that  the  mind  will  be  be- 
numbed into  perpetual  torpidity  by  the  influence  of  this 
soporific  sapience?  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  this 
Johnsonese,  so  often  burlesqued  and  ridiculed,  was,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  a  genuine  product,    Macaulay  says  that 
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it  is  mora  ofl'ensive  than  the  manDerism  of  Milton  or  Burke, 
because  it  is  a  mannerism  adopted  on  princiiilo,  and  sus- 
tained by  constant  eflbrt.  Facts  do  not  confirm  the  tlieory. 
Milton's  prose  style  seems  to  be  tbeTcsmltoCa  conscious 
effort  to  run  English  into  classical  moulds.  fiurke*s  man- 
nerism does  not  appear  in  his  early  writinprs,  and  we  can 
trace  its  development  from  the  imitation  of  Bolinghruke  to 
the  (est  declamation  against  the  Kt* volution.  Bui  Johnson 
seems  to  liave  written  Johnsonese  from  his  cradle.  Jn  his 
first  original  composition,  the  preface  to  Failier  Lobo*s 
'*  Abyssinia,"  the  style  is  as  distinctive  as  in  the  Hamb/er, 
Tlie  Parliamentary  reports  in  the  Gentlematis  Magazine 
make  Pitt  and  Fox  ^  express  f e  itiments  which  are  prob- 
ably their  own,  in  language  which  is  as  unmistakably 
Johnson'a.  It  is  clear  that  his  style,  good  or  bad,  was  the 
same  from  his  earliest  efibrts.  It  is  only  in  his  last  book, 
the  ''Lives  of  the  Poets,*'  that  the  mannerism,  though 
equally  marked,  is  so  far  subdued  as  lo  be  tolerable.  What 
he  himself  called  his  habit  of  using  '  too  bi«;  words  and  too 
many  of  them  "  was  no  affectation,  but  as  much  the  result 
of  his  special  idiosyncrasy  as  his  queer  gruntings  and 
twitchings.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  indeed  maintained^  and 
we  may  believe  so  attentive  an  ob>ervi*r,  that  his  strange 
physical  contortions  were  the  result  of  bad  habit,  not  of 
actual  disease.  Johnson,  he  said,  could  lit  as  still  as  other 
peop'e  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  And  possibly, 
if  he  had  tried,  he  might  have  avoided  the  fault  of  making 
**  little  liahes  talk  like  whales." 

But  how  did  the  bad  habit «  arise?  Accordin<;  to  Bos- 
well,  Johnson  professed  lo  have  **  formed  his  style  "  partly 
up^n  Sir  VV.  'lemple  and  on  **  Chamber's  Proposal  for  his 
Dictionary."  The  statement  was  obviously  misinterpreted : 
but  there  is  a  glimmering  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the 
*' style  was  formed"  —  so  far  as  those  words  have  any 
meaning  —  on  the  "giants  of  the  seventeenth  century," 
and  esfiecially  upon  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Johnson's  taste, 
in  f  ict,  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  writcr.H  in  many  ways 
congenial  to  him.  His  favorite  book,  as  we  know,  was 
Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  The  pedantry  did  not 
repel  him ;  the  weighty  thought  rlghily  attracted  him ;  and 
the  more  complex  structure  of  sentence  was  perhaps  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  an  ear  saturated  with  the  Gallicized 
neatness  of  Addison  and  Pofie.  Unluckily,  the  secret  of 
the  old  majestic  cadence  was  hopele-sly  lost.  Johnson, 
though  spiritually  akin  to  the  giants,  was  the  firmest  al'y 
and  subject  of  the  diver-fish  dynasty  which  supplanted 
them.  The  very  faculty  of  hearing  seems  to  change  in 
obcfliunce  to  some  mysterious  law  at  diff  rent  stages  of  in- 
tellectual development ;  and  that  which  to  one  generation 
is  delicious  music,  is  to  another  a  mere  droning  of  bag- 
pipes or  the  grinding  of  monotonous  barrel  organs. 

Assuming  that  a  man  can  find  perfect  satisfaction  tn  the 
versification  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Man,"  we  cm  understand  liis 
cayin>£  of  *'  Lycidas,"  that  **  the  diction  is  hardi,  the  rhymes 
uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing."  In  one  of  the 
Jiamhlers  we  are  informed  that  the  accent  in  blank  verse 
ought  properly  to  rest  upon  every  second  sylUble  through- 
out the  whole  line.  A  little  variety  mu<t,  he  admits,  be 
allowed  to  avoid  satiety;  but  all  lined  which  do  not  go  in 
tlie  steady  jog-trot  of  alternate  beats,  as  re^^ul  irly  as  the 
piston  of  a  steam-engine,  are  more  or  les<4  defective.  This 
simple-minded  system  naturally  makes  wild  work  with  the 
poetry  of  the  **  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  liarmonies. ' 
Milton's  harsh  cadences  are  indeed  excused  on  the  odd 
ground,  that  he  who  was  *'  vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to 
man"  might  have  been  condemned  for  ^Mavishin*;  much 
ot  his  attention  upon  sylUblcs  and  sounds."  Moreover, 
the  poor  man  did  nis  best  by  introducing  sounding  proper 
names,  even  when  they  ^*  added  little  mu^ic  to  his  poem;" 
an  example  of  this  feeble,  though  well-meant  expedient, 
being  the  passage  about  the  moon,  which  — 

The  Tuscan  nrilst  views, 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Kiesolo 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  etc. 

This  profanity  passed  at  the  time  for  ortho  loxy.    But  the 
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misfortune  was,  that  Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to 
the  rules  of  Queen  Anne's  critics,  is  always  instinctivelj 
feeling  after  the  grander  effects  of  the  old  school.  N^iture 
prompts  him  to  the  stateliness  of  Milton,  whilst  Art  orders 
him  to  deal  out  long  and  short  syllables  alternately,  and  to 
make  them  up  in  parcels  of  ten,  and  then  tie  the  parcela 
together  in  pairs  by  the  help  of  a  rhyme.  The  natural  ut- 
terances of  a  man  of  strong  perceptions,  but  of  unwieldy 
intellect,  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  capable  of 
very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions,  would  be  in  stately 
and  elaborate  phrases.  This  style  was  not  more  distinctly 
a  work  of  art  than  die  style  of  Browne  or  Milton,  but,  un- 
luckily, it  was  a  work  of  bad  art.  Ho  had  the  misfortune, 
not  so  rare  as  it  may  sound,  to  be  born  in  the  Wrong  cent^ 
ury;  and  is,  therefore,  a  giant  in  fetters;  the  amplitude 
of  stride  is  still  there,  but  it  is  checked  into  mechanical 
regularity. 

A  fcimilar  phenomenon  is  observable  in  other  writers  of  the 
time.  The  blank  verse  of  Young,  for  example,  is  generally 
set  to  Pope's  tune  with  the  omission  of  the  rhymes ;  whilst 
Thomson,  revolting  more  or  less  consciously  against  the 
canons  of  his  time,  too  often  falls  into  more  pompous 
mouthing.  Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous  generation,  try- 
ing to  wiite  poetical  prose,  becomes  as  pedantic  as  John- 
son, though  in  a  different  style ;  and  Gibbon's  mannerism 
is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar  escape  from  a  monoto- 
nous simplicity  into  awkward  complexity.  Such  writers 
are  like  men  who  have  been  chilled  bv  wh*t  Johnson  would 
call  the  "fri^orific"  influence  of  the  classicism  of  their 
fathers,  and  whose  numbed  Jimbs  move  stifHy  and  clumsily 
in  a  first  a' tempt  to  regain  the  old  liberty.  Thj  form,  too, 
of  the  RnmhUr  is  unfortunate.  Johnson  his  always  Aildi- 
son  before  his  eyes ;  to  whom  it  was  formerly  the  fashion 
to  compare  him  for  the  same  excellent  reason  which  has 
recently  suggested  comparisons  between  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, namely,  that  their  works  were  published  in  the  same 
external  shape.  Unluckily,  Johnson  gave  too  much  excuse 
for  the  comparison  by  really  imitating  Addi?on.  He  haa 
to  make  allegories,  and  to  give  lively  sketches  of  feminine 
peculiarities,  and  to  ridicule  social  foibles  of  which  he  was, 
at  most,  a  distant  observer.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  though  here  and  there  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
genuine  man,  we  are,  generally,  too  much  provoked  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  costume  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  or 
oven  reading  him. 

In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  Johnson  manages,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  throw  off  these  impediments.  In  his 
deep  capacity  for  sympathy  and  reverence  we  recognize 
some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  poet.  He 
is  always  a  man  of  intuitions  rather  than  of  discursive  in- 
tellect; often  keen  of  vision,  though  wanting  in  andytical 
power.  For  poetry,  indeed,  as  it  is  often  understood  now, 
or  even  as  ii  was  understoo<l  by  Pope,  he  had  little  enough 
qualification.  lie  had  not  the  intellectual  vivacity  implied 
in  the  marvellously  neat  workmanship  of  Pope,  and  still 
less  the  delight  in  all  natural  and  artistic  beauty  which  wo 
generally  tike  to  be  essential  to  poetic  excellenct!.  His 
contempt  for  "  Lycidas  "  is  sufficiently  significant  upon  thai 
head. 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  incapacity  to  under- 
stand Spenser,  which  comes  out  incidentally  in  his  remarks 
upon  some  of  those  imitations,  which  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  showed  that  the  sensibility  to 
the  purest  furm  of  poetry  was  not  quite  extinct  amongst 
us.  But  there  is  a  poetry,  though  we  sometimes  seem  to 
forget  it^  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  deep  moral 
sentiment;  and  of  this  Johnson  has  written  enough  to  re? 
veal  very  (;(euuine  poorer.  The  touching  verses  upon  the 
death  of  Levett  are  almost  as  pathetic  as  Cjwper;  and 
fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  have  struck 
deep  enough  to  be  not  quite  forjtotten.  We  still  ([uote  the 
lines  about  pointing  a  moral  and  a<lorning  a  tale,  which 
conclude  a  really  noble  passage.  We  are  too  often  re- 
minded of  his  melancholy  musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 
and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  *'  Vanity  of  Ha- 
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man  Wtiibes/'  in  which  he  answers  the  question  whether 
man  must  of  necessit/ 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate, 

in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have  something  of  a 
familiar  ring.     We  are  to  give  thanks,  he  says,  — 

For  lov<»,  which  scarce  collectiye  man  can  fill; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
Fur  tHith,  ihttt,  panting  for  a  happier  scat, 
Count;!  death  kind  nature's  signal  fur  retreat; 
Tlic«c  goods  fur  man,  the  laws  of  heaven  ordain. 
These  ^lood.^  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain, 
Wi:h  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

Some  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  noble  in 
expreFf  ion,  m  well  as  lolly  and  tender  in  feelinsr.  Johnson, 
like  Wordsworth,  or  even  more  deeply  than  Wordsworth, 
had  felt  all  the  "heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world ; "  and,  though  be  stumbUs  a  little  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  versification,  he  bears  himself 
nobly,  and  manages  to  put  his  heart  into  his  poetry.  Cole- 
ridge's paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  "  I^t  obser- 
vation, with  extensive  observation,  observe  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru,"  would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had 
shaken  off  his  verbiage.  He  has  not  the  felicity  of  Gold- 
smith's '*  Traveller ; "  but  his  ponderous  lines  show  genuine 
vigor,  and  can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the  help  of 
an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of  Johnson's  feeling  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  "Rasselas."  The  ineviuble 
comparison  with  Voltaire's  "  Candide,"  which,  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  appeared  almost  simuluneously,  suggests 
some  curious  retiections.  The  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that,  as  Johnson  re- 
marked, it  would  have  been  diflKcult  not  to  suppose  that 
one  had  given  a  hint  to  the  other,  but  fur  the  chronolojsical 
difliculty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as  marked  as  the  like- 
ness. "C<indide"  is  not  adapted  for  family  reading, 
whereas  "  R  ispelas  "  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  En^ilish  in  a  convent.  "  Candide,"  whatever  the 
disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not  only  to  the  orthodox  but 
to  the  reverent  mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivacity; 
whereas  to  read  *'  Rasselas  "  is  about  as  exhilarating  as  to 
wade  knee-deep  through  a  sandy  deiert.  Voltaire  and 
Johnson,  however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of  the 
true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well  in  their  view  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  remedy  which  they  suggest  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the  optimism  which 
would  deny  the  realitv  of  the  misery  is  childish.  11  faul 
euitioer  noire  jardin  is  the  last  word  of  "  Candide," 'and 
Johnson's  teaching,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  "  Work,  and  don't  whine."  It 
need  not  be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  quite  plain, 
what  speculative  conclusions  Voltaire  meant  to  draw  from 
his  teaching.  The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is  that  ha  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclusion. 
/  A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a 
scene  of  misery,  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  differ- 
ent philosO()hies.  Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  resolutely, 
both  in  wri'ing  and  in  conversation,  but  appareiitly  never 
troubled  himself  with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a 
directly  practical  tendency.  He  was  no  "  rpeculatist "  — 
a  word  which  now  striikes  us  as  having  an  Amei'ican  twang, 
but  which  was  famiriar  to  the  lexicographer.  His  only 
excursion  to  the  borders  of  such  regions  was  in  the  very 
forcible  review  of  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  Jaunty 
attempt  to  ex  >lain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the  help  of  a  few 
of  Foil's  epigrams.  Johnson's  sledge-hammer  smahhes 
his  fiimsy  platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too  good  for 
such  a  fue.  For  spoculation,  properly  so  called,  there  was 
no  need.  The  revi«jw,  like  •*  Kasselas,"  is  simply  a  vigor- 
ous protest  a;{ain!(t'  the  popular  attempt  to  make  thi'ngs 
pleasant  by  a  feebie  dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of 
popular  preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  remarking  that 
the  evils  of  poverty  are  not  alleviated  by  calling  it  **  want 
of  riches,"  and  thsit  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves  want 
of   necessaries.     Such  consolation,  indeed,  came  rather 
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awkwardly  from  the  elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience  what  it  was  to 
live  upon  fourpence-halfpenny  a  dav.  Johnson  resolutely 
looks  facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by  their  right 
names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again,  are  wretched, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  appears 
in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the  papers  which  he  meant 
to  be  li^ht  reading.  He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy 
with  the  word9,  —  | 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind] 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human/ kind,  j 

In  the  "  Life  of  Savage  "  he  makes  the  common  remark 
that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  mankind 
have  been  miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he  in- 
clines is  that  they  have  not  been  more  miserable  than  their 
neighbors,  but  that  their  misery  has  been  more  con.«picuous 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have  been  caused  simply 
by  his  unfortunate  constitution  ;  for  everybody  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disonler  of  the  universe ;  but  it 
was  also  intensified  by  the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful 
nature  against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time,  wnich  ex- 
pressed itself  in  Pope's  aphorbm.  Whatever  is  is  right. 
The  strongest  men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at- 
tempt to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a  few  fine  speeches. 
The  form  taken  by  Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to  incline  to  Swift's 
mbanthropy.  Men  mi>jht  be  wretched,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos.  He  was  too  rev- 
erent and  cared  too  little  for  abstract  thought  to  share  the 
scepticism  of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world  the  ona 
worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do  one's  duty,  and  the  one 
consolation  deserving  the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  rather  grotesque  superstition  may  be  true ;  and  it  is 
easv  enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifestations.  Ha 
took  the  creed  of  his  day  without  much  examination  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  its  dogmas  rested ;  but  a  writer  must 
be  thoughtless  indeed  who  was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at 
his  superficial  odditie.s  than  to  admire  the  reverent  spirit 
and  the  brave  self-respect  with  which  he  struggled  through 
a  painful  life. 

The  protest  of  "  Rasselas  "  against  optimism  is  therefore 
radically  different  from  the  protest  of  Voltaire.  The 
Frenchman  is  aiming,  with  an  irritating  flippancy,  though 
not  without  quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology ;  the  Eng- 
lishman desii'es  to  impress  upon  us  the  futilitv  of  all  hjman 
enjoyments,  with  a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  evil 
is  dwelt  upon  more  forcibly  than  the  remedy.  The  book  is 
all  the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  appalled  by  the 
gloomy  strength  which  sees  so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the 
world,  and  rejects  so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melancholy  is  intensified 
by  the  ponderou**  style,  which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a 
heavy  bunlen.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with  what  John- 
son once  called  ^*  inspissated  gloom."  **  Rasselas,"  one  inav 
say,  has  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book,  thoAgh  it 
is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty  readers  of  to-daj'.  Indeed, 
the  defects  are  serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dramatic  picturepquc- 
ness  to  point  the  moral  effectively.  Not  only  the  lung- 
winded  sentences,  but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought  and 
the  deliberation  with  which  he  works  out  his  pictures  of 
misery,  m^ke  the  general  effect  dull  beside  such  books  as 
"  Candide  "  or  **  Gulliver's  Travels."  A  touch  of  epigram- 
matic  'exaggeration  is  very  much  needed ;  and  yet  any- 
Lo  ly  who  has  the  courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit 
that  Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into  those  gloomy 
regions  of  imagination,  which  we  all  visit  sometimes,  and 
which  it  is  as  well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

Afler  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  representative  of 
Greatheart.  His  melancholy  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
feebler  men  by  the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  *'it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know  his  view  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Revolutionary  school.  .  *^  Rousseau," 
he  said,  to  Bo  well's  aitonishment,  **  is  a  very  bad  man.    I 
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would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  transportation  than 
that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work  in  the 
plantations."  That  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  John- 
sonese prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so  much;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  Johnson  was  an  ignorant 
bigot,  who  had  not  in  any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the 
great  moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
surer  than  that  Johnson  cared  very  little  tor  the  new  gos- 
pel of  the  rtshts  of  man.  His  truly  British  contempt  for 
all  such  fancies  ("  For  anything  I  see,"  he  once  said,  **  for- 
eigners are  fools  ")  is  one  of  his  strongest  characterbtics. 
Now,  Rousseau  and  his  like  took  a  view  of  the  world  as  it 
was  quite  as  melancholy  as  Johnson's,  lliey  inferred 
that  it  ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured  that  the 
millennium  would  beein  as  soon  as  a  few  revolutionary 
dogmas  were  accepted.  All  their  remedies  appeared  to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that  cant  of  which  it 
was  a  man's  first  duty  to  clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life 
were  far  too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured  by  kings 
or  demagogues.  One  of  the  most  popular  commonplaces 
of  the  day  was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  we  were  all 
on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  account  of  our  wealth,  our 
corruption,  and  the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the 
text  of  any  number  of  political  agitators.  The  whole  of 
this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so  much  whining  and  cant 
Luxury  did  no  barm,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  in- 
deed was  in  one  sense  obviuus.  enough,  had  only  too  little 
of  it.  The  pet  **  state  of  nature  "  of  theorists  was  a  silly 
figment.  The  genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an 
animal ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  contempt  for  civil- 
ized life  had  prompted  her  to  escape  to  the  forest,  was 
simply  a  **  speaking  cat."  The  natural  equality  of  man- 
kind was  mere  moonshine.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
he  says,  that  no  two  people  can  be  together  for  half  an 
hour  without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superiority  over  the 
other.  Subordination  is  an  essential  element  of  human 
happiness.  A  Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his 
eye  modern  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of  all  principles." 
As  he  said  of  Priestley's  writings,  it  unsettles  everything 
and  settles  nothing.  "  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless 
Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,"  was  his  description  apparently 
of  Burke.  Order,  in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity;  wnat  par- 
ticular form  it  mav  take  matters  comparatively  little ;  and 
therefore  all  revolutionary  dogmas  were  chimerical  as  an 
attack  upon  the  inevitable  conditions  of  life,  and  mischiev- 
ous so  far  as  productive  of  useless  discontent.  We  need 
not  ask  what  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be 
in  these  principles.  Of  course,  a  Radical,  or  even  a  re- 
spectable Whior,  like  Macaulay,  who  believed  in  the  mag- 
ical efficacy  of  the  British  Constitution,  might  shriek  or 
laugh  at  such  doctrine. 

«n>hnson's  political  pamphlets,  besides  the  defects  natu- 
ral to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by  accident, 
advocate  the  most  retrograde  doctrines.  Nobody  at  the 
present  day  thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admirable 
or  justifiable  measure ;  or  woultf  approve  of  telling  the 
Americans  that  they  oucht  to  have  been  grateful  for  their 
long  exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  imposition. 
<*  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough  ;  we  wait  till  he 
is  an  ox"  —  was  not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly 
wrong ;  and,  if  everybody  who  is  utterly  wrong  in  a  politi- 
cal controversy  deserves  unmixed  contempt,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  for  him.  We  might  indeed  argue  that 
Johnson  was  in  some  ways  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of 
enlightened  people.  His  hatred  of  the  Americans  was 
complicated  by  his  hatred  of  slave-owners.  He  anticipated 
Lincoln  in  proposing  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  as  a 
military  measure.  His  uniform  hatred  for  the  slave-trade 
scandalized  poor  Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abolition 
would  be  equivalent  to  "  shutting  the  gates  of  mercy  on 
mankind."  His  language  about  the  blundering  tyranny 
of  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr.  Froude, 
though  he  would  hardly  have  loved  a  Home  Ruler.  He 
denounces  the  frecjuency  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  invokes  a 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as 


warmly  as  the  more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His  consenr- 
atism  may  be  at  times  obtuse,  but  it  is  never  of  the  cynical 
variety.  He  hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as  righteously  as 
he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson's  contempt  for  mouth- 
ing agitators  of  the  W^ilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one 
which  may  be  shared  by  most  thinkers  who  would  not 
accept  his  principles. 

There  is  a  vigorous  passage  in  the  << False  Alarm' 
which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of  the  day.  He 
describes  the  mode  in  which  petitions  are  generally  got 
up.  They  are  sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people 
flock  to  see  what  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king.  "  One  man 
signs  because  he  hates  the  Papists ;  another  because  he 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes;  one  because  it 
will  vex  the  parson ;  another  because  he  owes  his  land- 
lord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is  rich ;  another  because  he 
is  poor ;  one  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to 
show  that  he  can  write."  The  people,  he  thinks,  are  ai 
well  off  as  they  are  likely  to  be  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  grievances  about  general  warrants  or  the  riehts 
of  juries  in  libel  cases  are  not  really  felt  so  long  as  tney 
have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we 
may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  contempt  for  a  very 
shallow  agitation  than  in  the  want  of  perception  that 
deeper  causes  of  discontent  were  accumulating  in  the  back- 
ground. Wilkes  in  himself  was  a  worthless  demagogue ; 
but  Wilkes  was  the  straw  carried  by  the  rising  tide  of 
revolutionary  sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy, the  value  of  these  solid,  sturdy  prejudices  is  unde- 
niable. 

To  the  fact  that  Johnson  was  the  typical  representative 
of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  we  owe  it  that  the  Society 
of  Rights  did  not  develop  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  The  fine 
phrases  on  which  Frenchmen  become  intoxicated  never 
turned  the  heads  of  men  impervious  to  abstract  theories  and 
incapable  of  dropping  substances  for  shadows.  There  are 
evils  in  each  temperament ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  some  men 
should  carry  into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for  whining 
which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson's  nature.  He  scorned  the 
sickliness  of  the  Rousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  he  scorned  valetudinarianism,  whether 
of  the  bodily  or  the  spiritual  order.  He  saw  evil  enough 
in  the  world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly,  impatient 
of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a  luxury  of  grief  or  of  dema- 
gogues who  shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which 
did  not  sensibly  affect  the  happiness  of  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  lady  would  not  have  time  to  nurse  her  sorrows 
if  she  had  been  a  washerwoman ;  the  grievances  with  which 
the  demagogues  yelled  themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  be 
distinguisned  amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast  majority  con- 
demned to  keep  starvation  at  bay  b^  unceasing  labor. 
His  incapacity  for  speculation  makes  his  pamphlets  worth- 
less beside  Burke's  philosophical  discourses ;  but  the  treat- 
ment, if  wrong  and  defectiveN)n  the  theoretical  side,  is 
never  contemptible.  Here,  as  eraewhere,  he  iudges  by  his 
intuitive  aversions.  He  rejects  U^  hastily  whatever^  seems 
insipid  or  ill-flavored  to  his  spiri^al  appetite.  Like  all 
the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  mankind,  ne  condemns  as 
mere  moonshine  what  may  be  really kthe  first  faint  dawn  of 
a  new  daylight  But  then  his  intuitlpns  are  noble,  and  his 
fundamental  belief  is  the  vital  impot'tance  of  order,  of  re- 
ligi6n,  and  of  mortality,  coupled  wi^h  a  profound  convic- 
tion, surely  not  erroneous,  that  the  cfiief  sources  of  human 
suffering  lie  far  deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  pi^oposed 
by  constitution-mongers  and  fluent  theorists.  The  literary 
version  of  these  prejudices,  or  principles,  is  ^Iven  most  ex- 
plicitly in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  —  the  book  which  is 
now  the  most  readable  of  Johnson's  performances,  and 
which  most  frequently  recalls  his  conversational  style.  In- 
deed, it  is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but  for  one  or 
two  defects  might  enjoy  a  much  more  Idecided  vitality.  It 
is  full  of  shrewd  sense  and  righteous  as  well  as  keen  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things.  ) 

The  "  Life  of  Savage,"  vrritten  in  ekrlier  times,  is  the 
best  existing  portrait  of  that  large  class  of  authors  whO|  in 
Johnson's  phrase,  "  hung  loose  upon  society  "  in  the  days 
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of  the  Greorges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and  others 
hare  scarcely  been  superseded,  though  much  fuller  informa- 
tion has  since  come  to  light ;  and  mey  are  all  well  worth 
readine.  But  the  criticism,  like  the  politics,  is  wofuUy 
oat  of  date.  Johnson's  division  between  the  shams  and  the 
realities  deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases,  but  in  both  cases 
he  puts  many  things  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dividing  line. 
His  hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and  sham  love- 
poetry  will  be  probably  shared  by  modem  readers.  "  Who 
will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purl- 
ing rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such  scenes  please  barba- 
rians in  the  dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn  of 
life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  as  men 
grow  wise  and  nations  grow  learned."  But  elsewhere  he 
blunders  into  terrible  misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs 
by  simply  repeating  the  accepted  rules  of  the  Pope  school, 
he  for  once  talks  mere  second-hand  nonsense.  But  his 
independent  judgments  are  interesting  even  when  errone- 
ous. His  unlucky  assault  upon  *'Lycidas,"  already  no- 
ticed, is  generally  dismissed  with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  **  Amon?  the  flocks  and  copses  and  flowers  ap- 
pear the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phcebus,  Neptune  and 
iEolus,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as 
a  college  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowl- 
edge, or  less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  shep- 
herd has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his  flocks 
alone  ;  how  one  god  asks  another  god  what  has  become  of 
Ljrcidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus 
grieves  can  excite  no  sympathy,  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honor." 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his  answer  ready. 
He  can  discourse  about  the  sssthetic  tendencies  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  explain  the  necessity  of  placing 
one's  self  at  a  writer's  point  of  view,  and  enterinz  into  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  <<  Lycidas  " ' 
is  a  test  of  poetical  feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not  ap- 
TO'eciate  its  exquisite  melody  has  no  music  in  his  soul. 
The  same  writer  who  will  tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless 
with  perfect  truth,  would  probably  have  adopted  Pope  or 
Johnson's  theory  with  equal  confidence  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  last  century.  "  Lycidas  "  repelled  Johnson  by  incon- 
gruities, which  from  his  point  of  view  were  certainly  offen- 
sive. Most  modern  readers,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  feel 
the  same  annoyances,  though  they  have  n6t  the  courage  to 
avow  them  freely.  If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  exclusively  by 
the  simplicity  and  force  with  which  it  expresses  sincere 
emotion,  **  Lycidas  "  would  hardly  convince  us  of  Milton's 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King,  and  must  be  con- 
demned accordingly. 

To  the  purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a  poem 
Johnson  was  nearly  blind ;  but  that  need  not  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  love  for  the  poetry  which 
canae  within  the  ran^e  of  his  own  sympathies.  Every 
critic  is  in  effect  criticising  himself  as  well  as  his  author  ; 
and  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record 
of  imoressions,  however  one-sided  they  may  be,  is  infinitely 
refreshing,  as  revealing  at  least  the  honesty  of  the  writer. 
The  ordinary  run  of  criticism  generally  implies  nothing 
but  the  extreme  desire  of  the  author  to  show  tnat  he  is  open 
to  the  very  last  new  literary  fashion.  I  should  welcome  a 
good  assault  upon  Shakespeare  which  was  not  prompted  by 
a  love  of  singularity ;  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  popular 
idols  —  I  have  not  the  courage  to  name  them  —  upon  whom 
I  could  witness  a  genuine  attack  with  entire  equanimity, 
not  to  say  some  complacency.  If  Johnson's  blunder  in 
this  case  implied  sheer  stupidity,  one  can  only  say  that 
honest  stupidity  is  a  much  better  thing  than  clever  insin- 
cerity or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas.  But  in 
fact,  this  dislike  of  **'  Lycidas,"  and  a  good  many  instances 
of  critical  incapacity  might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misap- 
plication of  a  very  sound  principle.  The  hatred  of  cant 
and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all  vanity  is  a  naost  salutary 
ingredient  even  in  poetical  criticism.  Johnton,  with  his 
natural  ignorance  of  that  historical  method,  the  exaltation 
of  which  threatens  to  become  a  part  of  our  contemporary 
cant,  made  the  pardonable  blunder  of  supposing  that  what 
would  have  been  gross  affectation  in  Gray  must  have  been 


affectation  in  Milton.  His  ear  had  been  too  much  cor- 
rupted by  the  contemporary  school  to  enable  him  to  recog- 
nize beauties  which  would  even  have  shone  through  soma 
conscious  affectation.  He  had  the  rare  courage  —  tor,  even 
then,  Milton  was  one  of  the  tabooed  poets — to  say  what 
he  thought  as  forcibly  as  he  could  say  it ;  and  he  has  suf- 
fered the  natural  punishment  of  plain  speaking.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  admitted  that  a  book  embodying  such  princi- 
ples is  doomed  to  become  more  or  less  obsolete,  like  his 
political  pamphlets.  And  yet,  as  significant  of  the  writer's 
own  character,  as  containing  many  pa9sao;es  of  sound  judg- 
ment, expressed  in  forcible  language,  it  is  still,  though  not 
a  great  book,  really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its  ca- 
pacity. 

After  this  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson's  writings,  it  only 
remains  to  be  noticed  tha^  all  the  most  proniiinent  peculiari- 
ties are  the  very  same  which  gave  interest  to  his  spoken 
utterances.  The  doctrine  is  the  same,  though  the  preacher's 
manner  has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so  heavy- 
eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for  we  catch  him  at 
moments  of  excitement;  but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes 
bursts  out  emphatically  and  unexpectedly.  The  prospect 
of  death  oflen  clouds  his  mind,  and  he  bursts  into  tears 
when  he  thinks  of  his  past  sufferings.  His  sacred  love  of 
truth  and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  in  all  its  innumer- 
able transmutations,  prompts  half  his  most  characteristic 
sayings.  His  queer  prejudices  take  a  humorous  form  and 
give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conversation.  His  contempt 
for  abstract  speculation  comes  out  when  he  vanquishes 
Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  but  by  "  striking  his  foot  with 
mighty  force  against  a  large  stone."  His  arguments,  in- 
deed, never  seem  to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  generally 
meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely  waits  till  his  pistol  misses  fire 
to  knock  you  down  with  the  butt-end.  The  merit  of  his 
best  sayings  is  not  that  they  compress  an  argument  into  a 
phrase,  but  that  they  are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive 
judgment.  In  other  words,  they  are  always  humorous 
rather  than  witty.  He  holds  his  own  belief  with  so  vigor- 
ous a  grasp  that  all  argumentative  devices  for  loosening  it 
seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Boswell  says,  he  is  through 
your  body  in  an  instant  without  any  preliminary  parade ; 
he  gives  a  deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for  skill  of  fence. 
<<  We  know  we  are  free  and  there's  an  end  of  it "  is  -his 
characteristic  summary  of  a  perplexed  bit  of  metaphysics ; 
and  he  would  evidently  have  no  patience  to  wander  through 
the  labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards  de- 
lighted to  perplex  themselves.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  a  fuller  report  of  one  of  those  conversations  in  which 
Burke  '*  wound  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,",  and  contrast 
his  method  with  Johnson's  downright  hitting.  Boswell  had 
not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  such  a  **  wit  combat." 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself  more  forcibly  in 
s|  eech  is  intelligible  enough.  Conversation  was  to  him 
not  merely  a  contest,  but  a  means  of  escape  from  himself. 
**I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "and 
cursing  the  sun :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  1 "  The 
phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it  was  apparently  his 
settled  conviction  that  the  only  remedy  for  melancholy, 
except  indeed  the  religious  remedy,  was  in  hard  work  or  in 
the  rapture  of  conversational  strife.  His  little  circle  of 
friends  called  forth  his  humor  as  the  House  of  Commons 
excited  Chatham's  eloquence ;  and  both  of  them  were  in- 
clined to  mouth  too  much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary 
stimulus.  Chatham's  set  speeches  were  as  pompous  as' 
Johnson's  deliberate  writing.  They  resemble  the  cnemical 
bodies  which  acquire  entirely  new  properties  when  raised 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  temperature.  Indeed,  we  fre- 
quently meet  touches  of  the  conversational  Johnson  in  his 
controversial  writing.  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny "  is  at 
moments  almost  as  pithy  as  Swift,  though  the  style  is 
never  so  simple. 

The  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and  the  letter  in 
which  he  tells  MacPherson  that  he  will  not  be  **  deterred 
from  detecting  what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a 
ruffian,"  are  as  good  specimens  of  the  smashing  repartee 
as  anything  in  Boswell's  reports.    Nor,  indeed,  does  his 
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pompoiity  sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  often  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  translate  his  ponderous 
phrases  into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of  their 
meaning.  The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  compact,  though 
they  are  too  elaborately  balanced  and  stuffed  with  superflu- 
ous antitheses.  The  language  might  be  simpler,  but  it  is 
not  a  mere  sham  aggregation  of  words.  His  written  style, 
however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is  neither  slipshod  nor 
ambiguous,  and  passes  into  liis  conversational  style  by  im- 
percentible  degrees.  The  radical  identity  is  intelligible, 
though  the  superficial  context  is  certainly  curious.  We 
may  perhaps  say  that  his  century,  unfavorable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  jubt  what  he  required  for  talking.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  the  art  of  conversation  is  disappearing,  it 
b  becaufe  society  has  become  too  large  and  difl'use.  The 
good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good  art  if  t  of  every  kind,  de- 
ponds  upon  the  tacit  cooperation  of  the  social  medium. 
The  chorus,  as,  indeed,  Johnson  has  shown  very  well  in  one 
of  the  RamUers^  is  ^uite  as  essential  as  the  main  performer. 
Nobody  talks  well  m  London,  because  everybody  has  con- 
stantly to  meet  a  fresh  set  of  interlocutors,  and  is  as  much 
put  out  as  a  musician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a  new 
instrument  A  literary  dictator  has  ceased  to  be  a  possi- 
bility, po  far  as  direct  personal  influence  is  concerned. 

In  the  club  Johnson  knew  how  every  blow  would  tell, 
and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and  parry  dropped  the  heavy  style 
which  muffled  his  utterances  in  print.  He  had  to  deal  with 
concrete  illustrations,  instead  of  expanding  into  platitudi- 
nous generalities.  The  obsolete  theories  which  impair  the 
value  of  his  criticism  and  his  politics,  become  amusing  in 
the  form  of  pithy  sayings,  though  they  weary  us  when 
asserted  in  new  expositions.  His  greatest  literary  efibrt, 
the  Dictionary,  has  of  necessity  become  antiquated  in 
use,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  vigor  indicated,  can 
hardly  be  commended  for  popular  reading.  And  thus  but 
for  the  inimitable  Boswell,  it  must  be  admitted  that  John- 
son would  probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  oblivion. 
A  few  good  sayings  would  have  been  preserved  by  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  others,  or  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time  to  Sydney  Smith 
and  other  conversational  celebrities.  A  few  couplets  from 
the  •♦  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  would  not  yet  have  been 
submerged,  and  curious  readers  would  have  recognized  the 
power  of*'  Risselas,*'  and  been  delighted  with  some  shrewd 
touches  in  the «'  Lives  of  the  Poets."  But  with  all  desire 
to  magnify  critical  insight,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that 
man  would  have  shown  singular  penetration,  and  been  re- 

fanled  aj  an  eccentric  commentator,  who  had  divined  the 
umor  and  the  fervor  of  mind  which  lay  hid  in  the  remains 
of  tlie  huge  lexicographer.  And  vet  when  we  have  once 
reco]j;nized  his  power,  we  can  see  it  everywhere  indicated 
in  his  writings,  though  by  an  unfortunate  fatality  the  style 
or  the  substance  was  always  eo  deeply  affected  by  the 
faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product  is  never  thoroughly 
sound.  His  tenacious  conservatism  caused  him  to  cling  to 
decaying  materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better,  and  he 
has  suffered  the  natural  penalty.  He  was  a  great  force 
wasted,  so  far  as  iil««rature  was  concerned,  because  the 
fashionable  costume  of  the  day  hampered  the  free  rxercise 
of  his  powers,  and  because  the  only  creeds  to  which  he 
could  atuch  himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and  inani- 
tion. A  century  earlier  or  later  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  expressing  himself  through  books  as  well  as  through  his 
talk ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  choose  the  time  of  our 
birth,  and  some  very  awkward  consequences  follow. 
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Lough  Iney  is  situated  in  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  The  Law  Life  Assurance  Company 
have  erected  a  lodge  by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  di.«ciples  of  old  Izaak,  but  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  that  distinguished  guild,  the  internal  ar- 
rangf  roents  have  never  been  completed,  and  it  stands  virtu- 
ally a  bleak  house,  resembling  that  stereotyped  Dead  Sea  | 


fruit,  the  rottenness  of  the  core  of  which  is  so  often  made 
capital  of  bv  simile-loving  liUerateun. 

I  was  fishing  Lough  Iney — the  month  was  August,  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three.  It 
was  a  melting  day,  with  murky  clouds  overhead,  and  just 
a  chance  of  a  breeze  later  on.  My  rod  lav  bobbing  at  its 
own  reflection  from  out  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  I  was 
smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  engaged  —  Micawber- 
wise  —  waiting  for  sometoine  to  turn  up.  At  the  bow  sat 
Jerry  Donovan,  mv  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  in  the 
act  of  *^  reddvin  "  his  dbudeen,  or  little  black  pipe.  Jerry's 
eye  was  as  bright  as  a  glass  bead,  and  twinkled  like  a 
dissipated  star.  He  was  Myles  na  Ccppalleen,  except  that 
he  was  a  trifle  more  ragged  —  the  complicated  patchwork 
upon  his  small-clothes  would  have  puzzled  the  Davenport 
Brothers.  Jerry  and  I  were  upon  terms  of  the  easiest 
familiarity,  which  I  cautiously  cemented  by  occasional 
**  golliogues,"  as  he  invariably  called  thenr,  from  out  a 
leathern  flask  which  hune  suspended  to  my  waist,  and  the 

S*ving  of  which  generally  evoked  from  the  recipient  a 
oroughly  Irish  sentiment,  or  a  fragment  of  song. 

Jerry  had  lighted  his  pipe,  and  I  had  refilled,  when  he 
suddenly  asked  — 

•*  Did  ye  ever  hear  tell  o'  MarUn  Hannegan's  ass,  sir?  " 

I  responded  in  the  negative. 

**  He  was  a  quare  sort  av  a  baste.  He  dhrank  whin  he 
was  dhry." 

«•  That's  a  broad  hint,  Jerry." 

*'  Be^orra,  I'm  as  dhry  as  a  cnckoo." 

Having  poured  him  out  a  **  golltogue  "  he  held  the  Tessel 
in  his  hanu  whilst  he  delivertd  himself  of  this  floari^ing 
sentiment :  — 

**  May  yer  days  be  as  bright  as  the  hades  on  'this  sper- 
rits,  an  may  yer  heart  be  always  as  sthrong." 

**  There's  no  chance  of  a  fish,  Jerry  7  " 

**  Divil  a  wan,  yet  anner." 

**  Any  chance  of  a  story,  Jerry  ?  " 

*'  Troth  thin  there  is,  bekase  ye've  thrated  me  dacent, 
and  I'll  tell  ye  what  happened  me  in  regard  av  sarvin' 
mass,  in  the  little  Chapel  of  Ballynaclusket*n,  over  the  hill 
beyant,"  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  in  the  direction  of  a  moun- 
tain known  as  Uonnamondhoul,  towering  right  over  us. 
Having  carefully  taken  three  or  four  vigorous  pulls  at  his 
pipe,  he  removed  it  from  his  mouth,  and  commenced  as 
tbilows :  — 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  was  a  lump  av  a  gossoon  about,  thoth  it's 
a  long  time  ago.  sure  enough  —  and  divil  resave  the  buke 
I'd  read,  or  sum  I'd  do,  but  it's  aftherthe  rabbits  I  was, 
and  ketchin'  fish,  an  divartin'  meself  intirely.  whin  wan 
momin',  nigh  Christmas,  up  comes  Father  Myles  Mac- 
manus  —  may  he  be  say  in'  the  rosary  in  beat  ificayt  ion  this 
blessed  minit,  amin."  And  Jerry  reverently  removed  his 
hat  ^  Up  he  kem  to  where  me  poor  mother  was  sittin' 
foreninst  the  ftre,  and* says  he  ^Mi^is  Kinshella'  says  he, 

*  why  the  blazes  I '  "  here  Jerry  coughed  violently,  **  thim's 
not  his  riverence's  exact  words,  sir,  but,  ye  sec,  he  was  riz. 
'  Misses  Kim>hella,'  says  he,  *  have  ye  no  regard  at  all 
at  all,  for  to  be  in  glory  whin  ye  shovel  oil  this  mortial 
coil  ? '  says  he. 

^  *  Oh  yer  riverence,'  says  f  he,  *  why  wud  ye  utther  thim 
hard  words  agin  nie  ?  "  beginnin'  for  to  cry. 

**'BekaFe  mam,'  says  he,  a  little  softened,  'ye're  not 
doin'  yer  dhuty.* 

^'  *  Oh  Father  ^^yles,what  is  it  I  done  wrong  ? '  says  she, 
roarin'  till  ye'd  think  her  heart  wud  sphlit. 

^* '  Why  don't  ye  sind  that  gossoon,'  pointing  hia  finger 
at  me, '  to  attind  me  mass? '  says  he.  *  I  was  bet  up  entirely 
a  Sunday  for  some  wan  to  attind  last  mass,  and  I  was  wud- 
out  me  brequest  till  it  was  time  for  to  go  to  me  dinner,' 
says  he,  *  an'  I'm  not  over  sthrong,'  says  he,  *  be  raisin  av 
my  heart  that's  wrong.' 

**  *  He'd  only  spile  yer  mass,  yer  riverince,'  says  me  ^xxnr 
mother,  thryiti'  for  to  get  me  off. 

**  *  Sind  him  to  me  on  Christmas  Eve,'  says  Father  l^fac, 

*  an'  I'll  lam  him  how  for  to  do  it  —  for  he  must  attind  the 
midnight  mass,'  says  he. 

*'  So,  for  to  make  a  long  story  short,  yer  anner,  he  got 
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the  soft  side  o*  nie  |K>or  mother,  an'  I  wan  bint  wud  a  sore 
heart  over  the  hilU  to  that  little  chapel,  foreninst  ye,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  for  to  larn  for  to  sarve  the  midnight 
mass. 

1^**  Well,  sir.  Father  Myles  was  the  hroth  ar  a  priest.  lie 
never  thought  av  nothin*  hut  the  souls  av  the  faithful  de- 
parted, an'  av  the  sinful  meandhertns  av  some  av  his  flock; 
an'  in  regard  o'  dhrink  he  was  cruel  hard.  Av  he  got  the 
taste  av  a  smell  o'  sperrits  off  av  a  boy,  he  was  at  him  like 
a  cock  to  a  blackberry.  He'd  pick  an'  pick  an'  pick  at 
him,  until  ho  wouldn't  leave  a  flitther  on  aim,  an'  ye'd  do 
all  »orts  to  get  out  av  his  claws. 

**  I  wint  up  to  the  chapel,  and  he  fairly  bothered  me 
wud  et  cum  sperrit^tew  tew  oh,  till  I  kern  away  wud  an 
ass's  load  av  Latin  in  ray  head,  but  all  rowled  up  like  a 
plate  av  stirabout,  so  that  whin  I  had  a  ^Doniinny'  all 
rieht,  av  I  was  to  be  sint  to  Botany  for  it,  I  couldn't  bowl 
out  the  vobiscum. 

<*  lilur  an'  ages  (says  I),  what'll  I  do  at  all  at  all  ?  I 
must  only  thry  an'  bother  him  wud  the  bell." 

Jerry  paused,  threw  a  sheep's  eve  at  my  flask,  which  I 
pretended  not  to  perceive,  and  taking  a  prolonged  pull  at 
his  dhudeen,  continued — 

'*  Divil  sich  a  ni^ht  ever  kem  out  ar  the  sky,  for  snow. 
It  bet  all  ye  ever  heerd  tell  av.  The  flakes  was  as  big  as 
bin's  egg:*,  and  there  was  a  wind  blowln'  that  wud  tie  the 
Bthrintfs  av  yer  brogucp. 

^ "  *■  Ver  not  going  for  to  sind  the  gossoon  out  sich  a  hard 
night  Y '  says  me  poor  father. 

"  ^  'niure*s  no  help  for  it,'  says  me  mother. 

"  *  He'll  be  smuibered  wud  the  cowld.  Be  sed  be  me, 
and  let  him  stay  where  he  is.' 

** '  lie  inu9t  i>arve  midnight  mass,"  says  me  mother. 

« *  There'll  be  no  wan  to  hear  it,'  says  mo  father,  a  little 
rough. 

•«*But  Father  Macroan us  must  say  it,'  says  me  mother. 
She  got  the  belt  her  av  him,  av  coor^te,  an'  I  was  bint  out  to 
crass  that  very  hill,  for  we  wor  livin'  below  there  in  the 
bog." 

**  That  must  have  been  a  damp  spot,  Jerry,"  I  inter- 
posed. 

''Damp,  avid  It's  betther  nor  half  the  year  undher 
wailier,  an'  the  very  snipes  has  the  newralgy.  It's  only  fit 
for  a  say  gull,  or  a  dispinsary  dochthor." 

A  more  dreary  looking  region  I  never  beheld.  Even  in 
the  bright  sumiker  sunli)(ht  it  looked  a  dismal  swamp. 

"  I  had  four  good  mile  to  put  undher  me,"  Jerry  re- 
sumed, "  four  good  mile,  as  bad  as  tin,  for  it  was  all  up  hill, 
an'  I,  only  I  knew  the  short  cuts  on  me  road  as  well  as  a 
crow,  be  me  soul  an'  it's  in  the  bottom  av  the  lake  here 
among  the  salmin  —  bad  cess  to  thim,  why  won't  they  take 
the  illigant  Hies  that  yer  anner  U  timptiug  thim  wud  —  I'd 
be,  ait  fchure  hs  there's  a  bill  on  a  crow." 

*'  It  WHS  touih  work,  yer  anner,  st'hrugglin'  agin' wind  an' 
anow,  Mn*  I  goin'  entirely  agin'  me  likin,'  an'  not  a  word  av 
what  Father  Myles  had  discoorsed  to  me  in  the  morn  in' 
but  was  clano  bet  out  o*  me  head.  More  nor  twice't  I  was 
goin'  for  to  turn  back,  but  somethin'  tould  me  to  go  on. 
There  was  a  w.ike  at  Phil  Dimpsy's,  an*  a  dance  at  a  Khee- 
been  beyant  Glendalough,  but  somethin'  sed,  go  on,  Jerry^ 
yer  wanted,  an'  on  I  wint,  wud  snow-balls  as  hard  as 
marvels  8ti«  kin'  to  me  brogues." 

•*  By  Jove,  Jerry,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I'd  have 
led  Father  M^icmnnus  in  the  lurch,"  said  I. 

'*  So  ye  wuil,  and  that's  just  yer  ignorance,"  retorted 
Jerry,  in  an  olfended  tone.  **  Av  ye  hear  me  out,  ye'U  see 
that  I  was  in  the  ri);ht  in  purshuin'  the  path,  but  folly  yer 
own  way.     Av  ye  don't  like  the  story,  ye  can  lave  it,  sir." 

A  goUiogue  restored  mutual  confidence,  and  he  re- 
sumetl  — 

<'  Whin  I  got  up  to  the  chapel,  there  wasn't  a  stim  av 
light,  an'  I  cr^'pt  round  to  the  vesthry  doore,  and  knocked 
respectful  like,  but  no  answer.  I  knocked  agin  ;  no  answer. 
I  riz  the  latch,  and  pushed  the  doore,  the  last  sod  was 
bumin*  out,  an'  there  wasn't  a  handful  o'  fire. 

*'  *  He  hasn't  come  yet,'  says  I  to  meself,  ^so  1*11  humor 
the  fire,'  and  I  wint  for  to  stir  it,  whin  I  felt  me  heart  drop 


into  me  brogues,  and  me  hair  fly  up  to  the  ceilin',  for  fore- 
nenst  me  stud  Father  Myles  Macmanus,  as  white  as  if  he 
was  bein'  waked,  and  lookin'  quaro  an'  mnrnful.  He  was 
in  his  vest  mints  reddy  for  his  mass. 

*'I  cud  n't  spake.  Me  tongue  was  that  dhry  in  me 
throat,  that  ye  cud  have  grated  a  lump  av  sugar  on  it.  I 
comminced  for  to  shake  like  a  dog  that's  too  long  in  the 
wather,  an'  I  was  that  afeard  that  me  stomik  was  say- 
sick. 

**  He  never  sed  a  word,  but  kept  lookin'  at  me,  quaie 
and  murnful. 

**  1  sthruggled  wud  a  patther  and  avry ;  it  ger  me  cour- 
age, for,  sez  I,  afther  a  little,  *  It's  a  terrible  night,  yer 
rivei  ince.' 

'* '  Are  ye  reddy  to  sarve  me  mass  ? '  says  he,  in  a  voice 
that  mad  me  shiver,  for  it  was  as  if  it  kem  out  av  a  nailed 
coffin. 

**  *  I'm  reddy,  yer  riverince,'  says  I,  *  but  there* s  not  a 
crayture  stirrin'.  I  kem  up  the  boreen,  an'  there  wasn't  a 
thrack.' 

**  *  Are  ye  reddy  to  sarve  me  mass  ? '  says  he  agin,  in 
the  same  awful  voice. 

*^  *  Will  I  light  the  althar,  yer  riverince,'  says  I.  He 
sed  nothin'  to  this,  but  waved  me  wud  his  hand  for  to  ^ 
before  him.  ■  Me  knees  was  rattlin'  together,  like  pays  in 
a  mug,  but  I  lurched  before  him,  out  into  the  dark  chapel, 
and  it  was  as  dark  as  the  velvet  on  ver  anner's  collar, 
barrin'  one  little  light,  in  th'  althar,  that  med  the  place 
look  like  the  bottom  av  the  lake.  An'  now  kem  the  fear 
on  me  that  1  cudn't  ansur  right,  an*  that  I  was  av  no  more 
use  nor  that  ould  ram  that's  nibblin'  over  in  th'  island 
there ;  but  it's  truth  I'm  tcllin'  ye,  from  the  minit  he  com- 
minced, the  whole  av  the  risponsis  kem  to  me  as  if  they 
wor  wrote  in  letters  av  light  on  the  wall,  and  I  sarved  his 
mass  as  well  as  if  I'd  l^en  in  Maynooth  Collidge  for  a 
quart  her. 

*'  Yer  not  a  Catholic,  Mtsther  Bowles,  an  mebbe  ye 
never  heerd  a  mass,  or  was  in  a  chapel  nayther?  " 

Thid  was  put  interrogatively. 

*'  I  an  not  a  Catholic,  Jerry,  but  I  have  been  in  a  Cath- 
olic church,  and  have  heard  mass  more  than  once,"  I 
replied. 

**  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  ye'U  undherstand  what  I'm  goin'  to 
tell  ye,  sir.  At  the  ind  av  the  mass,  when  all  is  over,  the 
priest  comes  down  the  step  av  th'  althar,  and  coniminces 
wud  the  Datf  Pro/undis  or  prayer  for  the  dead.  Well,  sir, 
I  was  reddy  wud  me  ri.^ponsis,  whin  he  turns  to  me,  an'  he 
sez  —  oh  murther,  how  I  shake  whin  I  pondher  on  thim 
words  —  sez  he,  *  Pray  1 '  sez  he, '  pray  for  the  sowl  av  a 
dead  man.  Pray  I '  sez  he,  *  pray  as  ye  hope  to  he  saved. 
Let  yer  prayer  be  as  white  as  the  snow  that's  fallin'  from 
heaven  this  blessed  night.' 

^  1  threw  meself  on  the  steps  av  th'  althar,  and  prayed 
mv  l)est.  I  was  found  there  the  next  mornin'  by  Tim 
O'Shaughnessy,  who  kem  up  to  reddy  the  chapel  for  first 
mai^s. 

*' '  What  the  mischief  are  ye  doin'  there,  ye  young  imp? ' 
says  he. 

**  I  tould  him  how  I  sarved  Father  Macmanus's  mid- 
ni^h'.  mass.  • 

•*  *  Sarved  what  ? '  says  he. 

***  Father  Myles  Macmanus's  midnight  mass,'  an' I  np 
an'  t>iiltl  him  all  about  it. 

**  He  looked  very  frightened,  and  quare,  an'  sez  he  — 

"«Ye  hadn't  a  sup  in?' 

**  *  Sorra  a  wan,'  sez  I,  *  and  I  wudn't  tell  a  lie  in  this 
holy  place  for  the  goold  av  Arabia. 

<  '  Well,'  says  he,  <  it's  awful  to  think  of,  for  Father 
MyUs  Macmanus  died  yeslerdayy  at  four  o'clock.*  " 

Jerry  Donovan,  when  he  concluded,  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion fro:n  his  brow,  and  seemed  as  thouf^h  engaged  in 
Erayer,  then  suddenly  resuming  his  wonted  nonchalance, 
e  exclaimed  — 

"  Here's  the  breeze,  ^yer  anner.  Take  the  rod  in  the 
heel  av  yer  fist,  an  ye'll  be  into  a  ten  pounder  afore 
long." 
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MB.  GLADSTONE'S   TRANSLATION  OF  HO- 
MER'S  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLE& 

BT  THE   REV.   T.  H.   L.  LBART,   D.  C.  L. 

K  If  ever  there  was  an  accomplished  scholar  whose  genias 
was  spoiled  by  a  twist,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  scholar.    He 
has  read  and  written  much  on  the  Homeric  poems,  but  all 
that  he  has  written  on  them  unhappily  bears  the  clear  im- 
press of  the  tortuous  mind  in  which  it  has  been  moulded, 
and  the  essay  that  prefaces  his  metrical  version  of  the  Ho- 
meric Shield  is  no  exception.    HeM,  as  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  besetting  sin  is  a  passion  for  theorizing,  sin- 
gularly impatient  of  research  and  singularly  unsupported 
by  fact    His  mind,  filled  to  the  fullest  and  inspired  only 
with  its  pot  theory,  turns  to  Homer,  not  to  test  the  coin- 
age of  bis  active  brain,  but  to  give  it  currency.    In  his 
critical  remarks  on  the  Homeric  Shield,  Mr.  Gladstone  as- 
serts that  *'  legend  does  not  enter  into  the  representation  of 
the   shield,"  nor    yet   religion  —  and  he  thinks  himself 
'*  warranted  in  saying  that  the  entire  absence  of  tradition 
finom  the  Homeric  Shield  not  only  accords  with  the  recency 
of  Greek   national  or  quasi-national  existence,  but  also 
with  the  belief  that  art  had  not  yet  become,  so  to  speak, 
endemic  in  Greek."    Had  the  poet  been  disposed  from  the 
exigencies  of  his  aim  to  make  legend  the  chief  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  shield,  he  could  have  most  certainly  found  am- 
ple material  for  his  purpose  in  the  Greek  legend  of  the 
War  of  the  Seven  Qhiel tains  against  Thebes,  the  voyage 
of  the  Greek  Argo,  and  the  family  legends  of  the  divine 
house  of  the  god-like  Achilles,    lltie  true  account  of  the 
omission  seems  to  be,  not  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  that 
Homer  and  Virgil  treated  the  shields  of  their  respective 
heroes  in  simple  consistency  with  the  dominant  principles 
of  their  respective  epics.    Patriotism  was  the  key-note  of 
the  JEneid,  and  true  to  his  patriotic  aim  Virgil  emolazoned 
the  shield  of  ^neas  with  tne  legendary  lore  of  Rome  and 
with  the  trophies  and  triumphs  of  the  Roman  race.    Ho- 
mer, singing  not  of  war  and  of  warriors  alone,  and  true 
only  to  me  universality  of  his  creative  genius,  consistently 
laid  heaven  and  earth  under  tribute  to  glorify  and  beautify 
the  shield  of  his  hero,  Achilles.    Virgil  singing  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  war  and  his  warrior  {arma  virumque  catio)  and  of 
his  country's  glory,  was  simply  consistent  in  limiting  his 
ornaments  to  warlike  subjects. 

On  this  account  one  can  only  reject  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
as  untenable,  and  can  accept  only  the  former  part  of  the 
old  but  clever  criticisai  of  Lord  Karnes,  who  tells  us  half  the 
truth  i%hen  he  observes  that  '*  the  decorations  of  a  dancing- 
room  ought  all  of  them  to  be  gay.  No  picture  is  proper  for  a 
church  but  which  has  religion  for  its  subject.  Every  ornament 
upon  a  shield  should  relate  to  war ;  and  Virgil  with  gfeat 
judgment  confines  the  carving  upon  the  shield  of  iBneas  to 
the  military  history  of  the  Romans.  That  bearing  is  over- 
looked by  Homer,  for  the  bulk  of  the  sculpture  on  the 
Shield  of  Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and  of 
joy  and  festivity  in  particular."  Nor  is  Mr.  Gladstone  al- 
together in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  Homeric  Shield 
when  he  affirms  that  legend  is  ''entirely  absent;  "forget- 
ful, as  he  is,  of  the  legendary  *'  rich-haired  Ariadne,"  and 
also  "  of  Daidolos  in  Knossos,"  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  leg- 
endary "Linus,  who  sang  of  yore."  Dnacceuntable  in- 
deed would  it  be  to  find  a  poet  such  as  Homer,  so  devoted 
to  legend,  repudiating  it  in  the  ornamentation  of  a  shield 
which  is  a  very  microcosm  of  his  characteristic  poetic 
art 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  further,  that  the  religious  element 
is  wanting,  and  that  religious  rites  and  observances  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  not  only  from  the  scenes  de- 
picted on  the  shield,  but,  even  more  startling  still,  from  the 
Homeric  poetry.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Homer,  relig- 
ion is  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  the  narrative, 
and  fashions  and  colors  its  every  hue  and  form.  A  god 
(Vulcan)  constructs  the  shield  at  the  request  of  a  goddess 
(Thetis)  for  the  son  (Achilles)  of  the  goddess.  It  is  made 
in  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  on  it  are  depicted  the  divin- 


ities of  earth  and  sea  and  heaven,  **  the  unweaiying  sun," 
*<and  stars*  that 

*'  Crown  the  blue  vault  tYtrj  one ; 
[  Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 
Arctos,  bight  to  boot  the  Wain." 

On  it  blaze,  in  blazon  of  gold,  the  divinities  •'  Ares  and 
Athene,"  leading  the  onset  of  the  fiery  fight.  On  it  blaze 
the  bright  forms  of  the  "  sacred  "  banquet,  and  the  figure 
of  the  '*  sacred  "  minstrel.  Is  this  an  exclusion  of  relig- 
ious rite  and  economy  ?  Is  there  no  allusion  to  sacred  rite 
and  ceremony  in  the  "  nuptial  hymn  "  as  it  peals  long  and 
loud— none  in  the  ** sacrijicial  feast"  — none  in  "the 
consecrated  circle  of  the  judges  in  synod,"  where  Mr. 
Gladstone  destroys  by  diluting  the  force  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage by  giving  **  venerable  "  for  "  sacred  "  or  **  conse- 
crated ? '' 

It  is  not  in  the  time  and  tumults  of  a  war  such  as  Homer 
depicts  that  we  should  expect  the  most  marked  manifestar 
tions  of  the  normal  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hellenic 
cultus ;  but  we  see  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in  the 
Iliad  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  unaccount- 
able theory  respecting  their  absence    fW>m  the  Homeric 
poetry.    Read  we  not  of  prayer,  of  sacrifice  —  both  "  great 
and  standing  institutions  of  religion ; "  of  the  burial  rites  of 
the  dead  ;  of  the  solemn  procession  of  the  Trmns  to  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Pallas  at  the  bidding  of  the  family 
priest  Helenus ;  read  we  not  of  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed  heroes,  of  their  souls  flitting  to  the  shades  beneath  ? 
Is  it  not  Apollo,  iht  god,  that  sends  and  that  takes  away  the 
pestilence,  each  time,  too;  at  the  bidding  of  his  faithful 
priestf  thus  enforcing  the  power  of  prayer  to  Heaven  ?    In 
this,  as  in  all  other  Greek  expeditions,  is  it  not  the  pro- 
phetic priest  (Chalcas)  of  the  gods  (the  Mantis)  that  is  made 
to  guide  the  minds  pf  men,  to  determine  their  designs,  to 
shape  their  purposes,  whether  by  flight  of  bird,  by  dream, 
by  the  sacrificial  omen  ?    Is  not  almost  every  line  of  the 
Homeric  poem  ablaze  with  the  shining  footprinto  of  the 
gods,  moving  with  majesty  and  might  amidst  the  affairs  of 
men,  listening  to  their  prayers,  and  at  times  punishing  the 
sins  of  mortals?     With  such  evidence  of  the  all- pervading 
element  of  religion  in  the  Iliad,  it  is  in  sooth  the  puzzle  of 
all  literary  puzzles  to  understand  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion 
that  not  onty  are  the  observances  of  religion  all  but  absent 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  but  that  "  the  observances  of 
religion  filled  no  large  place  in  the  Greek  mind,  even  in  the 
Homeric  times,"  of  which  they  are  the  truest  transcripts. 

The  next  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  equally  without 
foundation  in  fact.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words :  •*  Never 
was  outward  Fact  so  glorified  by  the  Muse.  Nowhere  in 
poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there  such  an  accumulation  of 
incidents  without  crowding.  The  King  is  glad  as  he 
watches  his  reapers  and  his  crop ;  but  with  this  exception, 
there  is  hardly  anywhere  the  description  of  a  pure  ment&I 
emotion.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  employ  statistics  in  aid  of 
criticism."  On  the  contrary,  to  my  mind  most  of  the  in- 
cidents and  cbarscter  of  the  shield  are  necessarily  inspired 
with  **  pure  mental  emotion,"  charged  as  it  is  with  so  much  of 
impassioned  life  in  its  most  active  forms,  and  appealing  aa 
it  does  so  vividly  to  some  of  the  most  potent  of  human  pas- 
sions and  sympathies.  Now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  here 
mistaken  Mr.  Gladstone  is  himself  a  practical  proof,  — 
showing,  as  he  does,  in  his  verse,  that  the  "  pure  mental 
emotion  "  is  not  limited  to  the  King  "  glad  as  he  watches 
his  reapers,"  —  for  is  there  not  pure  mental  emotion  in  the 
entrancement  of  the  women,  who,  in  the  nuptial  dance, 

Each  one  standing 
By  their  porches,  gaze  entranced  ? 

Again,  in  the  Trial  Scene  we  are  told  how  "  the  people 
cheered  aloud*'  although  the  herald  tried  very  hard  to  sup- 
press this  demonstration  of  a  ''  pure  mental  emotion  "  oy 
*<  ordering  silence."  Then  by  an  unfortunate  slip  Mr. 
Gladstone  inspires  with  a  mental  emotion  a  <*  smiling 
town,"  where  the  original  simply  speaks  of  a  "  lovely  town." 
The  *<  wives  "  are  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  described  aa 
(* bf loved,"  music  as  " mirthful"  youths  and  maidens  as 
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^  hlUhA  of  thought^"  who  Are  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone    to 
express  their  mental  emotion  with  unmistakable  force :  — 

They  too,  fHsking,  shoating,  singing, 
Stamp  the  time  npon  the  floor. 

If  a  kine  who  is  **  glad  "  is  inspired  with  a  *^  pure  mental 
emotion  "  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  how  can  he  deny  a 
like  emotion  to  the  "  smiling  town,"  to  women  '*  entranced/' 
to  man  and  maid  blithe  of  tkou^hty  who  are  actually  de- 
scribed as  overmastered  by  their  pure  mental  emotion  ? 
Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Gladstone's  prose  criticism  as  well  as 
his  poetry  refutes  his  theory ;  as  when  he  writes  these  very 
remarkaole  words,  which  he  evidently  had  forgotten : 
*<The  spirit  which  pervades  the  action  of  the  shield  is 
therefore  the  spirit  orpoy :  joy  in  movement,  joy  in  re|K>se ; 
joy  in  peace,  and  joy  in  battle ;  anywhere  and  always  joy." 
If  gladness  is  a  **  pure  mental  emotion  "  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eyes,  may  not  "jov  *'  be  equally  so?  and  granting  this, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  after  all  "  a  pure  mental  emo- 
tion," so  far  from  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  actually 
pervades  the  whole  action  of  the  shield  ?  Incidentally  it 
IS  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  lays  very  unnecessary  stress 
on  the  comparative  absence  of  epithet  in  describingthe  beau- 
ties and  graces  of  the  shield's  ornamentation.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  Homer  here,  as  elsewhere,  assumes  the 
perfection  of  the  qualities  of  what  he  describes,  as  he  does 
in  dealing  with  the  personal  loveliness  of  Helen,  aud  the 
charms  of  Andromacne,  to  whom  he  never  once  applies  any 
epithet  of  beauty,  though  all  his  translators  have  filled  in 
his  outline  with  colors  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Gladstone  can  claim  credit  for  little  beyond  good  in- 
tentions as  a  translator.  He  has  aimed,  he  tells  us,  "  at 
great  fidelity  —  in  a  word,  at  the  representation  of  Homer 
as  he  is."  r^ow  the  metrical  work  before  us  sins  chiefly  in 
its  want  of  fidelity  to  the  original.  The  poet's  hexameters 
move  with  dignity,  with  grace,  with  a  measured  music 
peculiarly  their  own  that  lingers  in  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
ei^ ;  even  as  a  marvellous  melody  that  once  heard  is  never 
forgotten.  The  metrical  form  here  given  as  a  substitute,  if 
not  as  an  equivalent,  for  Homer,  is  a  Tate  and  Brady 
measure,  neither  dignified  in  diction  nor  sweet  in  cadence. 
Its  metrical  sins  and  poetical  licenses  are  legion.  Take  for 
example  **  they  "  ending  one  line,  and  **  Brooked  it  not " 
beginning  the  next ;  *'  that "  ending  on  one  line,  and 
**  Urown  "  beginning  another  line. 

But  the  fault  is  not  limited  to  metrical  form.  It  affects 
the  archaic  form  of  the  lansuage.  A  translator  seeking  to 
"represent  Homer  as  he  is"  would  have  tried  to  repro- 
duce the  poet's  characteristic  alliteration  and  his  play  on 
words.  For  example,  Homer  tells  us  that  "  there  arose  a 
suitf  for  two  men  were  suing  each  other ; "  that  the  men 
**  were  rohed  in  robes  of  gold,"  a  characteristic  which  totally 
disappears  in  every  portion  of  this  version.  Some  of  the 
Homeric  terms  here  find  no  expression  at  all,  and  as  a  set- 
off Mr.  Gladstone  presents  words  which  have  no  warranty 
at  all  in  the  Greek ;  while  in  other  cases  he  has  clearly 
misconceived,  and  so  misconstrued  the  mind  of  his  author. 
He  has  drawn  on  his  own  imagination  for  the  terms  we 
have  marked  in  italics:  ^^ firmly  plies,"  ^^rare  devices," 
^  swarms  of  speaking  men,"  with  a  host  of  other  such  in- 
terpolations. Then  the  Homeric  term  for  "  flashing  "  (lit- 
erally "with  face-of-fire ")  is  oddly  rendered  ** swarthy.** 
The  Greek  word  for  "  with  haste,"  or  "  without  stopping," 
as  applied  to  "  the  carrier  lad,"  is  here  diluted  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  substitute  ^*  unwearied,**  For  the  more 
Homeric  " stately  steer,"  we  have  *' weighty  ox,'  apparently 
vrritten  afler  a  visit  to  a  cattle-show. 

In  one  passage  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  "harp"  and  in 
another  passage  "  lyre  "  for  the  Greek  term.  Again,  we 
have  "honey  sweet"  as  a  translation,  and  rightly,  of  the 
Greek  term  which  elsewhere  is  incorrectly  rendered  *Mus- 
cious  "  (fruitage).  "  Maidens  grown  of  age  to  wed " 
misses  the  delicate  compliment  paid  to  them  by  Homer, 
who  says  these  maidens  brought  many  oxen  to  their  par- 
ents, as  presents  from  the  ,many  suitors.  Here  Lord 
Derby,  true  to  his  instinctive  perception  even  of  the  most 
delicate  touches  of  the  poet,  well  renders  it  "  many-suit- 


ored."  I  will  place  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  side  by  side 
with  the  corresponding  version  of  Lord  Derby  and  tnat  of 
the  American  poet,  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  both  of  whom  wisely 
follow  the  £ng[ish  epical  metrical  form  as  the  best  equiva- 
lent for  the  metrical  form  of  the  Greek  epic :  — 

Mr.  Gladstokb. 

There  he  wrought  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven* 

There  he  set  the  unwearying  Sun, 
And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 

Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one; 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  hieht  to  boot  the  Wain. 
He  upon  Orion  waiting, 

OnljT  he  of  all  the  train 
Shunning  stttl  the  baths  of  ocean, 

Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again. 

There  he  carved  two  goodly  cities 

Thick  with  swarms  of  speaking  men. 
Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets. 

Torches  blazing  overhead, 
Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 

Brides  about  the  city  led. 
Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 

Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced ; 
While  the  women,  each  one  standing 

By  their  porches,  gaze  entranced. 

Lord  Dbrbt. 

Thereon  were  figured  Earth,  and  Sky,  and  Sea, 
The  everKiircling  Sun,  and  full-orbed  Moon, 
And  all  the  signs  that  crown  the  vault  of  Heaven ; 
Pleiads  and  Hyads,  and  Orion's  might, 
And  Arctos,  called  the  Wain,  who  wheels  on  high 
Uis  drciing  course,  and  on  Orion  waits ; 
Sole  star  that  never  bathes  in  th'  ocean  wave.^ 

And  two  fair  populous  towns  were  sculptured  there. 
In  one  were  marriage  pomp  and  revelry, 
And  brid^,  in  gay  procession,  through  the  streets 
With  blazing  torches  from  their  chambers  borne, 
While  frequent  rose  the  hymeneal  songs. 
Youths  whirled  around  in  joyous  dance,  with  sound 
Of  flute  and  harp ;  and,  standing  at  their  doors. 
Admiring  women  on  the  pageant  gazed. 

Ma.  W.  C.  Bbtant. 

For  here  he  placed  the  Earth  and  Heavens,  and  here 
The  great  deep  and  the  never-resting  Sun, 
And  the  full  Moon,  and  here  he  set  the  stars 
That  shine  in  the  round  Heavens  —  the  Pleiades, 
The  Hyades,  Orion  in  his  strength, 
And  the  Bear  near  him,  called  by  tK>me  the  Wain, 
That,  wheeling,  keeps  Orion  still  in  sight. 
Yet  bathes  not  in  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

There  placed  he  two  fair  cities  full  of  men  : 
In  one  were  marriages  and  feasts ;  they  led 
The  brides  with  flaming  torches  from  their  bowers,   . 
Along  the  streets,  with  many  a  nuptial  song ; 
There  the  young  dancers  whirled,  and  flutes  and  lyies 
Gave  forth  their  sounds,  and  women  at  the  doors 
Stood  and  admired. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  versions  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  without  feeling,  even  without  the  charm  of 
rhyme,  how  superior  they  are,  as  more  true  to  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  original  and  more  poetical  in  tone,  read- 
ing as  they  do  more  like  original  poems. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  "MASTER-SPIRITS." 

BT  EDMUND    W>  G088E. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  beings 
that  await  the  critic  in  his  path  through  life.  He  sits, 
spider-like,  in  the  den  of  his  own  individuality  —  a  den  he 
has  himself  hewn  out  by  the  side  of  the  highway  of  litera- 
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ture ;  and  though,  like  Giant  Pope,  he  has  grown  so  crazy 
and  stiff  in  his  joints  that  he  can  do  little  more  than  sit  in 
his  cave's  mouth,  yet  still  he  grins  at  pilgrims  as  they  go 
hy,  and  bites  his  nails  because  he  cannot  come  at  them. 
This  new  book  of  his  is  little  more  than  a  seiies  of  infirm 
grins  at  the  critics  that  misapprehend  him,  at  the  worn-out, 
leprous  world  that  does  not  read  his  books,  and  at  the  slav- 
ish, wretched  writers  that  do  succeed  in  being  read.  We 
are,  personally,  exceedingly  well  disposed  towards  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan ;  we  have  always  regarded  him  as  quite 
a  gifted  person  in  certain  ways,  and  accordingly  we  have 
been  alflicted,  in  reading  *'  Master  Spirits,"  to  notice  what 
an  instrument  this  book  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  iii-atVectvd  people  that  do  not  like  Mr.  Buchanan. 
For  ourselves,  we  hardly  know  hov'to  proceed;  thistles 
are  so  tall  and  so  prickly  around  the  den  of  Giant  Pope, 
and  the  very  air,  like  that  about  the  grave  of  Archilochos, 
is  so  full  of  helltbore  aud  the  poison  of  waspstings,  that  a 
single  step  will  embarrass  us.  The  opening  chapter  of  the 
book  is  intended  to  chastise  and  correct  us  at  the  outset. 
It  is  entitled  *^  Criticism  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  is 
so  excessively  inarli^tic,  so  languid,  so  commonplace,  so 
diffuse,  that  it  may  be  consideri'd  as  showing  on  a  small 
scale  the  internal  anatomy  of  Mr.  Buchanans  mind, — a 
mind  giCted  with  some  percepti-jn  of  the  features  of  nature, 
some  slight  knowledge  of  men  and  book^,  and  a  profound 
ignorance  of  itself.  That  a  book  which  con^i8ts  ot  a  string 
of  unconnected,  desultory,  and  prejudiced  essays  in  infan- 
tile criticism  should  ofNin  widi  an  article  whoic  very  aim  is 
to  show  that  criticism  must  be  unbiiised,  artistic  in  form, 
complete,  adult,  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  writer. 

We  shall  not  take  the  reader  very  carefully  through  the 
book.  Having  been  doomed  ourselves  to  its  slow  and 
complete  perusal,  we  feel,  in  lookuig  back,  that  to  urge  the 
task  on  others  would  be  inhuman.  Briefly,  then,  the  sec- 
ond essay  is  a  tort  of  fairy  tale  about  Dickens,  a  spasmodic 
effort  to  say  something  startling  about  a  writer,  whom,  be- 
ing dead,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  willing  to  praise.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly stupid,  it  is  not  exactly  clever,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
never  (^uite  dull,  but  it  is  simply  unimportant.  The  next 
—  on  Tennyson,  De  Mussct,  and  Heine  —  is  worse  than 
unimportant;  it  is  positively  shallow  and  mi^leading,  be- 
ing solely  occupied  with  the  laudable  design  of  showing 
that  De  Musset  was  a  sensualist  and  Heine  a  mocker,  while 
Tennyson  is  the  pure  and  spotless  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
English  poetry.  Very  good;  no  doubt  this  is  the  first  and 
most  obvious  side  on  which  the  three  great  lyrists  display 
themselves;  but  we  have  had,  unfortunately,  the  valuable 
distinction  pointed  out  before,  penny- readings  have  rung 
with  it,  debating  societies  have  prosed  over  it,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan need  not  have  taken  up  thirty-five  pages  in  telling 
us  anything  eo  excessively  trite. 

As  the  author  is  so  desultory,  perhaps  we  may  be  ex- 
cused tor  making  a  digression.  It  was  just  at  this  point  in 
our  reading  that  we  hit  upon  a  new  hlea,  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  taking  our  readers  into  our  confi(lenr:e  about 
it.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
looking  out  for  the  poet-laureateship.  W'e  cannot  sketch 
his  attitude  of  mind,  as  it  seems  to  reveal  itself,  in  any  po- 
liter form.  We  have  had  two  Laureates  who  have  urtered 
nothing  base ;  one  still  walks  among  us,  and  may  he  do  so 
for  mmy  decades  yet !  But  Mr.  Buchanan  undoubtedly 
feels  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  two  terse  lines  of  delicate  eulogy  which  suf- 
ficed Tennyson  in  speaking  of  his  dead  predecessor,  we 
have  many  pa^es  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  rather  open  flattery 
of  his  own  still-living  predecessor.  It  is  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is,  we  repeat,  really  a  gifted  person, 
should  not  have  perceived  that  to  pay  so  very  many  and  so 
very  heavily  perfumed  compliments  to  Mr.  Tennyson  was 
to  overact  his  deftly-chosen  role.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  is  to 
be  the  next  Poet- Laureate,  well  and  good ;  we  need  not 
moot* the  advisability  of  doing  away  with  the  office  till  the 
time  comes.     In  the  mean  while  the  man  who  warmly 

g raises  none  of  his  contemporaries  should  beware  of  mak- 
ig  the  present  office-bearer  his  sole  exception. 


By  far  the  best  part  of  the  book  it  m  w&nm  of  iscandina- 
vian  studies :  the  first  on  Danish  poets ;  the  second,  moch 
better  done,  on  the  Old  Danish  Ballads,  with  traoslaikm^ 
which  would  have  been  quite  excellent  bot  for  the  charae- 
teristic  omission  of  any  reference  to  Dr.  Prior's  labors  in 
the  same  direction;  the  third,  on  Bjomstjerne  Bj6mieo*i 
great  trilogy  of  '*  Sigurd  Slembe,"  is  the  best  paper  in  the 
book,  eloquently  and  sympathetically  written,  and  illus- 
trated with  exreedinglv  fine  translationa.  With  Mr.  Ba- 
chanin's  judgment  of  Bjdrnsen's  position  in  the  Iheratora 
of  the  North  we  do  not  quite  coincide.  It  has  alvaya 
seemed  to  us  that  Ibsen  is  facile  pnncepx  among  liviiii^ 
Scandinavians.  The  fourth  of  these  studies,  on  Daniih 
ballad-romances,  is  not  (|uite  so  well  done. 

The  volume  winds  up  with  two  chapters  on  two  obscora 
British  poets.  Concerning  the  first,  George  Heath,  afker 
reading  liis  writings  and  his  deeplv-patheiic  diary,  we  fiod 
ourselves  full  of  tender  regret  for  the  poor  dying  lad, 
crossed  in  love,  broken  in  body,  and  wrapfied  round  with 
dreariness  and  disco nfort  It  would  have  been  sweet  to 
amuse  and  comfort  him ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  ii 
vain  to  try  to  peri^uade  us  that  his  verses  had  any  real 
merit,  save  that  of  gi^nuine  desire  after  musical  expnaMioo. 
They  are  much  worse  than  David  Gray's,  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  we  are  told  that  he  possessed  "  supreme  poetic  work- 
manship and  a  marvellous  lyrical  faculty,*'  (|u«Iiiies  that 
the  author  attempts  to  prove  by  quoting  these  words  of 

Gray's :  — 

"  In  the  distance  calling, 
The  cuckoo  nnflwcrd,  wiih  n  sovorvigii  «onnd." 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  eviJently  forgotten  that  a  certain  WilK 
lam  Wordsworth  wrote  — 

"  An«l  the  cuckoo's  sovereign  cir 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky.'^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ♦*  Luggie  "  was  a  work  of  much  le» 
promise  than  "*  Undertones."  Personal  bias  may  easily  bt 
pushed  too  far  in  either  direction.  The  other  obscure  poet 
is  even  less  known,  but  far  more  worthy.  It  was  a  pon> 
tive  delight  to  us  to  read  something  about  the  man  wheia- 
vcnted  our  old  friend  Willie  Winkle,  that  en/ant  ternkk 
who  "  rattles  in  an  iron  jug,  wi'  an  iron  spoon."  Ewff- 
body  has  enjoyed  Willie  Winkle,  but  how  many  people 
know  that  his  creator  was  a  cerUin  W.  Miiler,  whose  po- 
ems, as  here  largely  quoted,  seem  to  be  all  of  the  saais 
tenderly  humorous  class?  It  is  whh  something  akin  la 
remorse  that  we  learn  that  this  poet  has  lately  died,  in  ex- 
treme penury,  at  Glasgow. 

The  end  oV  Mr.  Uuchanan's  book  has  almost  made  uskt- 
get  the  sins  of  the  beginning,  and  we  would  lay  down  hii 
critical  motley  as  good  humoredly  as  po««ihle.  Bat  then 
are  certain  things  in  the  book  that  it  is  difficult  to  forgift» 
and  some  things  that  one  can  hardly  understand  the  pnb- 
lication  of.  Surely  Mr.  Buchanan's  publisher  cannot  bs 
aware  of  all  that  •*  Master  Spirits  "  contains,  lie  weoU 
undoubtedly  have  remonstrated  against  the  indecency  of 
talking  of  **  Balaustion's  Adventure  *' aa  a  "  mixing  upof 
Euripides  and  water  into  a  diluted  tipple  for  gr  igj^r  school- 
masters," and  of  an  atUck  on  Mr.  Carlyle  which  chafs^ 
htm  with  the  possession  of  **  m  heart  so  obtuse  as  never,  it 
the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  to  hive  felt  one  single  poof 
for  the  distresses  of  man."  Such  writing  is  not  '^critidiA 
treated  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  will  be  something  of  m  relief  to  England  to  get  th» 
remains  of  Livingstone  aafely  lodged  in  WestoiiaMr 
Abbey. 

A  CAPTAix  in  the  English  nary  has  been  infbmed  by 
an  experienced  cannibal,  that  there -is  nothing  so  delWs* 
as  a  little  boy's  ankle.    This  ii  rather  aevere  on  nice  |in  • 

Mr.  B.  r^.  FAitFEOX,  the  author  of  "  Blaile-o'-GrMjT 
etc.,  is  rapiilly  winning  a  position  mil  to  h»m"*'f— *"  Jj* 
most  tedious  novelist  that  England  bai  prodooed  wliii& 
the  last  hundred  yearf . 
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(^  A  OKKAT  nuiubtir  of  photographs  of  the  Priace  imperial 
holding  a  (1'ig  strewed  with  goluea  bees,  have  been  seized 
at  a  station  in  Parui  by  the  French  police.  In  France  pho- 
tographs show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

A  ViKxxA  journal  contains  the  following  adyertlse- 
ment :  "  Anna  Agrikoi,  sick  nurse,  watches  dead  bodiesi 
repairs  straw  chairs,  applies  leeches,  and  makes  pastry, 
desserts,  and  delicacies.  Mrs.  Agrikoi,  it  would  appear, 
is  a  rather  handy  lady. 

A  French  periodical  states  that  the  sale  of  artificial 
eyes  in  Paris  amounts  to  four  hundred  a  week.  The  de- 
mand for  artificial  eyes  is  much  greater  than  would  com- 
monly be  supposed,  and  large  numbers  are  exported  to 
India,  and  even  to  the  Sandwich  Inlands. 

A  LoNDOX  daily  journal  tells  of  a  man  who  "  attempted 
to  commit  suicide,  and  died  from  his  self-inflicted  injuries 
a  few  hours  afterward;^."  If  such  was  the  melancholy  re- 
suit  of  a  mere  attempt,  what  fxiraordinary  ill  would  have 
befallen  him  had  hb  effort  been  crowned  with  complete 
success  ? 

I^XDOX  has  another  illustrated  weekly  journal,  the 
Pictorial  Wurld.  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  the  author  of 
*'  Artists  and  Arabs,"  "  Normandy  Picturesque,*'  and  sev- 
eral other  clever  books  of  travel,  is  the  art  editor  of  the 
PictoritU  Worlds  which  is  to  give  its  readers  etchings  as 
well  as  wood-cuts. 

A  French  astronomer  gravely  advises  that,  at  the  com- 
\xi%  transit  of  Venus,  astronomers  should  closely  watch  the 
planet,  in  the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  (if  such 
there  be),  knowing  the  interesting  conjunction,  and  guess- 
ing our  interest  in  it,  m\y  strive  to  make  their  existence 
known  to  us  by  signalling. 

Four  women  are  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
L«d^ion  d*lIonneur,  in  France.  They  are  Mme.  Rosa 
Bonheur,  the  painter;  Mme.  Dubar,  Ladv  Superior  of  the 
Scours  de  TP^pdrance,  at  Nancy;  Mile.  Bert  he  Rocher,  of 
Havre,  who  has  founded  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  and  Lad  v  Picrolt,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  service 
of  the  wounded  by  the  war. 

Interxatioxal  literary  amenities  are  pleasant  to  hear 
of.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  says  the  London  Athenaum^ 
that  Messrs.  Ilenry  ilolt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  sent 
that  admirable  Russian  novelist,  M.  Ivan  Tur^udnieff,  a 
letter,  enclosing  a  thousand  francs,  in  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  bis  writings,  of  which  they  are  publishing  a  series 
of  English  translations.  M.  Tiirgu^niefi,  it  seems,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  proposes  to  present  Mr.  Holt 
with  an  English  version  of  a  story  which  is  to  appear,  in 
its  original  Russian,  in  the  Album  contributed  by  Russian 
literary  men  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  famine- 
stricken  peasants  of  the  Province  of  Samara. 

A  FACT  by  no  means  generally  known  is  the  tendency 
of  domesticated  plants  to  produce  branches  bearing  foliage, 
flowers,  or  fruit  strikingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  plant.  In  this  way  new  varieties  which  are  really 
valuable  are  obtained  by  horticulturists.  In  fact,  the 
nectarine  (which  nevertheless  comes  true  from  seed)  is  re- 
puted to  have  orij^inated  from  the  peach.  New  strains  of 
color  in  flowers  are  ofVen  produced  —  the  parent  strain 
**  breaking,"  or  "  sportin^^,"  as  it  is  called.  Last  year  a 
pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  obtained  from  a  sport,  and  quite 
lately  a  russet-like  apple  was  shown  at  the  English  Horti- 
cultural Society,  whicn  had  been  produced  by  a  tree  of  the 
orange  pearmain.  The  scarlet  golden  pippin  is  known  in 
the  same  way  to  have  been  a  sport  from  tne  golden  pippin, 
and  not  to  have  been  a  seedling. 

A  St.  Prtrrsburo  correspondent  writes:  ''While 
upon  the  subject  of  balls  I  may  note  that  at  the  Winter 
Palace  the  other  night  the  ball-room  was  lit  by  5600  wax 
lights,  and  the  whole  suite  of  saloons  and  supper-rooms  by 
26,600.  The  exact  number  of  persons  who  sat  down  to 
supper  was  1950,  and  your  readers  mav  judse  of  the  cost  of 
the  feast  when  I  say  that  one  dish,  of  which  there  waa  far 


more  than  enough  for  all,  was  of  exceedinaly  fine  asparagus. 
Now,  thev  tell  me  that  asparagus  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  a  supper  of  2000  persons,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  bought  for  less  than  four  thousand 
roubles,  or  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds."  Think 
of  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  asparagus  for  an  even- 
ing party  1 

Thb  life  of  Charles  Dickens  teems  with  interest ;  his 
death  gives  a  most  salutary  lesson.  An  eminent  medical 
writer  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  various  shocks  to  the 
system  of  Dickens,  whfch  naturally  weakened  him  and 
predisposed  his  frame  to  affliction,  and  gives  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  that  paralysis,  which  ended  the  ereat 
liuiraleur*$  earthly  career,  was  due  almost  exclusively  to 
that  very  act  of  his  life  which  drew  admiring  thousands  to 
listen  to  the  delineations  in  person  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  his  published  works.  On  leaving  the  platform  after 
reading  **  Uopperfield,"  so  laborious,  earnest,  and  pa  hetic 
were  the  exertions  made  by  Dickens,  his  whole  soul  being 
thrown  into  the  work,  that  the  pulsations  of  his  heart 
numbered  96,  beino;  24  in  excess  of^the  ordinary  pulse,  73; 
after  "Marigold,"  99;  "  Sikes  and  Nancy,"  118;  «*  Oliver 
Twist,"  124.  Thus,  while  his  audiences  were  rejoicing 
over  talented  histrionic  display,  the  efibrts  of  the  reader 
himself  were  driving  nails  into  his  coflin. 

Those  who  esteem  long  life  a  blessing  cannot  do  better 
than  take  up  their  quarters  at  Trebizond,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where,  according  to  the  local  paper,  the  Trebizond ^  there  is 
at  present  living  an  old  gentleman,  by  name  Ahmed,  who 
confesses  to  the  respectable  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  and  is  probably  some  years  older.  Ahmed  is  a  na- 
tive of  Kerassound,  but  has  lived  for  many  years  at  Trebi- 
zond, and  seems  likely  to  continue  living  tnere  indefinitely, 
for  he  enjoys  excellent  health  and  spirits,  though  he  has 
long  survived  all  his  relations  —  a  fact  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts in  some  measure  for  his  light-heartedness.  He  has 
from  his  youth  upwards  been  a  strong  advocate  of  bodily 
exercise  as  a  preservative  of  health,  and  until  quite  lately 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  <^  constitutionals  " 
daily.  Ahmed  is  not  the  only  instance  of  remarkable 
longevitr  recorded  by  the  Trebizond.  Another  old  man 
has  just  died  in  the  town  of  that  name  who  had  reached 
his  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  year,  and  whose  intellect- 
ual faculties  were  said  to  have  been  unimpaired  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  was,  however,  con- 
sidered a  *^  mere  chicken  "  compared  with  Ahm^d,  who  is 
beyond  a  doubt  "  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish,"  and 
as  such  inspires  all  the  respect  which  ii,  or  ought  to  be, 
commanded  by  age. 

Amoxo  the  recently-acquired  autographs  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  public  rooms  of  the  department  of  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  has  been  latelv  placed  the  origi- 
nal copy  of  verses  by  Lord  Byron,  entitled  "  Stanzas  to 
Jessy,"  and  beginning  "  There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life." 
This  piece,  which  was  one  of  Byron's  earliest  poems,  was 
written  in  1807,  in  the  poet's  twentieth  year.  It  was  sent 
as  a  contribution  to  JlfonZ/i/y  Literarif  RecreeUionSf  in  which 
it  is  printed  (Vol.  III.,  1808,  p.  22).  Bvron's  letter,  in 
which  he  forwarded  the  verses  to  the  publisher,  is  exhibited 
along  with  them,  and  shows  that  they  were  offered  with 
some  diffidence,  and  considerable  bad  grammar.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

July  21st  1807 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  according  to  my  promise  some  Stanzas  for 
"  Literary  Recreations  "  the  Insertion  I  leave  to  the  option  of 
the  Editors,  they  have  never  appeared  before,  I  should  wiith  to 
know,  whether  they  are  admitted,  or  not,  &  when  the  work  will 
appear,  as  I  am  desirous  of  a  Copy 

&C&0 

Btkon. 

P.  S.    Send  your  answer  when  convenient. 
[Addreaed]  Mr  Crosby 

Stationer's  Conrt. 

Miracles  continue  to  be  wrought  with  surprising  fre- 
quency in  the  south  of  France.  A  young  girl  living  at 
Fontet,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux^  b  reported  not 
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ODly  to  receive  visito  from  the  Virgin,  but  also  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  curing  sick  persons  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  Surnamed  **  La  Voyante,'*  she  is  the  wonder 
of  the  country  round,  and  crowds  flock  to  her  cottage  to  be 
healed  of  their  diseases.  One  man,  who  had  been  stricken 
with  paralysis  for  many  years,  repaired  to  Fontet  a  few 
weeks  aeo  to  be  operated  upon.  The  process  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  two  witnesses,  one  of  them  a  doctor,  who  are 
ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  account :  A  medal  of 
St.  Benedict  was  pressed  against  the  patient's  neck,  and  he 
was  sprinkled  witn  holy  water.  A. terrible  crisis  then  en- 
sued, for  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  convulsions,  uttering  loud 
cries.  But  in  a  few  seconds  the  Virgin  appeared,  the 
sufferer  became  immediately  calm,  and  recited  the  litanies 
to  her  in  a  very  devout  tone.  Although  not  quite  cured 
on  the  spot,  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  was  able  to 
walk,  and  the  Virgin  assured  **  La  Voyante  "  that  he  would 
be  completely  delivered  from  an  evil  spirit  in  a  few  days. 
In  order  that  this  evil  spirit  might  not  enter  into  the  body 
of  **  La  Voyante,"  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  sprinkle  her 
also  with  holy  water,  and,  as  the  writers  of  the  account  re- 
mark, the  devil  has  so  great  an  objection  to  holy  water 
that  he  would  certainly  have  testified  to  his  presence  in 
the  chamber  by  some  convulsions  had  he  been  lodged 
there.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Cardinal  Donnet,  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  that  he  has  forbidden  bis  clergy  to  take  any 
part  in  these  *^  manifestations,"  for  which,  however,  the  pro-j 
motors  of  them  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  **  the 
Blessed  Virgin  will  place  the  truth  beyond  doubt  when  the 
proper  time  arrives." 

A  WRITER  in  Tinsley*8  Magazine,  speaking  of  architect- 
ure, says  very  sensibly :  **  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  study  of  art  must  necessarily  be  technical 
and  esoteric.  Many  persons  speak  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  the  like,  as  though  none  but  artists  were  competent  to 
appreciate  them.  The  judgment  of 'outsiders' is  repelled 
as  being  necessarily  associated  with  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  are  warned  not  to  meddle  with  that  which  we 
do  not  understand.  This,  however,  is  the  result  of  a  mis- 
conception of  the  proper  functions  of  art.  No  doubt 
technical  merits  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  by 
those  who  have  had  some  practical  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  a  work  of  art  has,  or  should  have,  other  charac- 
teristics than  those  of  mere  manipulative  skill  —  it  should 
display  some  of  the  grace  which  purifies,  and  the  thought 
which  teaches ;  the  artist  should  have  something  to  say, 
besides  possessing  the  faculty  of  expression.  And  this 
something  should  be  comprehensible  by  all  who  bring  to  it 
ordinary  intellectual  powers  and  unblunted  moral  sensi- 
bilities. Art  would  be  only  the  idle  oflspring  of  a  listless 
luxury  if  it  had  no  higher  function  than  merely  to  amuse ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  attained  would  be  alto- 
gether incommensurate  with  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  if 
Its  teaching  were  reserved  for  the  learned,  and  its  refining 
influence  exerted  only  upon  those  already  refined.  Practi- 
cally, works  of  art  are  submitted  to  the  verdict  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  therefore  strange  that  so  many  persons 
should  be  ready  to  affirm  that  public  to  be  an  incompetent 
judee.  It  is  unfortunately  obvious  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  visitors  to  our  art  exhibitions  form  foolish  opinions 
about  what  they  see  there ;  but  this  is  not  because  they 
are  incompetent  to  do  better,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  that  they  ought  to  look  for  in  a  work  of  art,  and 
accordingly  look  for  something  else  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  proceed  to  talk  about  it.  The  thought  and 
meaning  of  the  picture  or  carving  are  intended  for  every 
one ;  the  mode  in  which  the  artist  has  expressed  his  ideas 
is  not  always  appreciable  to  those  who  have  never  tried  to 
do  likewise." 

Thr  Saturday  Review  comes  out  in  defence  of  men  of 
one  idea.  "  It  is  common  tnough,  "  says  the  writer,  "  to 
hear  a  man  condemned  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  one 
idea.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  person  whose  portrait  is 
summoned  up  by  such  a  description.  At  election  times 
innumerable  specimens  are  on  view.  Many  thousands  of 
rational  beings  are  profoundly  convinced  that  they  are  in 


possession  of  the  simple  lecret  which  would  introduce  the 
millennium.     We  have  only  to   swallow    their  nostrum, 
whether  it  refers  to  drainage,  to  electoral  reform,  or  to  uni- 
versal philosophy,  and  the  world  will  go  right  ever  after- 
wards.   It  may  be  disputed  whether,  on  the  whole,  such 
people  do  more  harm  by  their  stupidity,  or  more  good  by 
incessantly  hammering  upon  a  single  point.    It  would  be 
ungrateful  to  ignore  me  seryices  often  rendered  by  men 
who,  by  concentrating  their  energies  upon  a  single  point, 
have  succeeded  in  at  least  forcing  some  important  question 
upon  the  indifference  of  mankind.    But  it  seems  to  be  an 
error  to  speak  of  such  persons  as  possessing  an  idea,  even 
in  the  popular  sense  of  that  vaguest  of  philosophical  wordi. 
All  that  they  can  really  be  said  to  have  assimilated  is  a 
fragment  of  an  idea — a  mere  formula  detached  from  the 
system  of  thought  to  which  it  owed  its  real  value.    To 
have  an  idea  at  all  a  man  must  have  something  like  a  gen- 
eral theory  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  that  department  of 
speculation  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned.    The 
so-called  man  of  one  idea  does  not  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  his  science,  or  he  would  appreciate  the  relative 
value  of  his  own  doctrine  and  be  unwilling  to  apply  it  m 
season  and  out  of  season.    He  has  simply  caught,  or  been 
caught  by,  some  incidental  corollary  from  a  wider  princi- 
ple, and  goes  about  measuring  ail  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  by  his  private  foot-rule.    The  more  accurate  mode 
of  classifying  mankind  would  be  into  the  un-idead  and  the 
one-idead.    Really  to  possess  a  single  idea  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  impressing  it  upon  the  world  at  large  is  to  be  a  nan 
of  genius.    To  possess  two  or  more  ideas  with  the  same 
completeness  is  to  be  one  of  those  rare  intellectual  gianti 
who  scarcely  appear  more  than  once  in  a  century." 


A  STREET  IDYL. 


Wind-shaken  lilies,  siiverbelled  and  sweet, 
Pearls  floating  down  the  dnsty  London  street; 
Embodied  dreams ;  a  resurrection  bright 
Of  some  foregone,  forgotten,  lost  delight. 

Who  drew  them  from  their  duskyj  cool  retreat. 
Where  they  could  hear  the  Spring's  first  pulses  beat 
In  deep  green  woods,  or  by  the  silvery  gleam 
Of  some  slow  rippling,  fores^shadowed  stream  9 

Where  are  they  drifting  in  that  snowy  dress  ? 
To  make  death  tender  with  their  loveliness ; 
Or  stir  within  some  weary,  death-cold  breast 
Thoughts  which  the  dull,  hard  world  had  Uid  to  rest 

Will  they  reflect  their  image  clear  that  lies 
In  the  soft  depths  of  little  children's  eyes  1 
Or  will  those  chalices  of  silver  bells 
Imprison  tears  within  their  fragrant  oella  1 

Oh,  myriad-voiced !  beneath  the  sommer  sky, 
To  some  a  song,  to  some  a  bitter  cry, 
Pass  to  your  mission,  while  I  hear  the  beat 
Of  angel  footsteps  flutter  from  the  street 


TWO   ROBBERS. 

Whbn  Death  from  some  fiurfaca 

Is  stealing  life  away, 
All  weep,  save  she,  the  grace 

That  earth  shall  lose  to4ay. 

When  Time  from  some  fair  Aoe 
Steals  beauty  fear  by  year, 

For  her  slow  fading  grace 
Who  sheds,  save  she,  a  tear? 

And  Death  not  often  dares 
To  wake  the  World's  distress; 

While  Time,  the  cunning,  mait 
Surely  all  lovelineM. 

Yet  though  by  breath  and  breath 
Fades  all  onr  ftirest  prime, 

Men  shrink  from  emel  Deatk. 
But  honor  cnHj  TSbn. 


I:; 
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The  Census  Report  —  that  mine  in  which  any  one  may 
dig  in  any  direction  and  bring  out  every  variety  of  socially- 
■cientific  mineral — gives  the  number  of  libraries  of  all 
classes  in  the  United  States,  other  than  private,  as  fifly- 
six  thousand  and  fifleen,  and  on  another  page  counts  the 
librarians  in  the  United  States  as  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen ;  or,  if  we  have  done  our  sum  rightly,  one  librarian-  to 
every  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  two  huhdred  and 
nine  two  hundred  and  thirteenths  libraries  (for  ease  to  the 
eye  we  add  parenthetically  262}f  |),  a  division  of  labor 
and  responsibility  which  would  fill  us  with  dismay  if  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  finding  the  jewel  of  consistency  in 
the  Census  Report.  The  inference  most  easy  to  be  drawn 
is  that  besides  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  who 
represent  the  Librarian  Profession,  there  are  thousands  who 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  librarian  without  getting  into 
the  Census  Report  at  all.  Tliis  is  not  so  very  strange, 
since  the  Census  of  1860,  if  we  remember  rightly,  had  but 
one  poet  in  its  table  of  occupations,  —  Arkansas  was  his 
home,  —  and  even  he  has  disappeared  from  the  last  report ; 
and  yet,  if  there  are  no  poets  in  the  country,  where  does 
all  the  poetry  come  from  ?  It  is  plain  that  it  could  not 
all  have  been  imported  nor  all  produced  by  the  man  in 
Arkansas,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  ext>lanation 
that  there  are  no  professional  poets,  but  that  the  occupa- 
tion is  combined  with  some  other  pursuit 

So  with  the  librarians  who  distribute  books  from  those 
libraries  not  served  by  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  per- 
sons specially  classified.  They  are  school-teachers,  clerks 
in  bookstores,  ladies  too  domestic  in  their  tastes  to  regis- 
ter themselves  as  librarians  in  any  census ;  and  it  is  of 
this  large  class  that  we  would  say  a  few  words,  speaking 
of  them  in  that  polite  third  person  which  allows  one  to  be 
gracious  without  stammering,  and  to  fire  at  the  mark  while 
seeming  to  look  the  other  way. 

The  reading  class  in  our  country,  apart  from  those  who 
merely  read  their  daily  paper,  is  mainly  composed  of  boys 
and  girls  at  the  beginning,  and  young  men  and  young 
women  at  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  the  years  of  youth 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  are  the  reading  years,  the  leisure 
time  of  the  mind,  the  growing  time  of  the  soul.  During 
those  years  the  young  American,  in  school  or  out,  and  out 
of  factory  or  shop,  browses  in  literary  pastures  and  pro- 
vides for  such  education  of  the  intellectual  Acuities  as 
books  and  periodicals  are  likely  to  give.  It  is  this  class 
that  throngi  the  public  libraries  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
devours  like  an  army  of  locusts  every  green  thing  in 
brown  covers  that  the  Sunday-school  libraries  afibrd,  and 
takes  possession  of  every  small  collection  of  books  that  is  a 
circulating  library,  whether  it  be  free  or  accompanied  by 
a  tax.  The  magazines  and  weeklies,  which  have  done  so 
much  of  late  years  to  bring  reading  matter  into  the  homes 
of  all  classes,  have  indeed  supplied  much  of  the  reading 
that  the  young  have  received,  but  no  library  has  ever 
languished  because  of  home  reading.     The  communities 


where  magazines  flourish  best  are  those  which  support 
libraries,  and  the  libraries  themselves,  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  reading-rooms,  render  magazines  accessible  to 
many  who  do  not  subscribe  for  them  individually. 

Now  these  small  libraries,  whose  number  is  legion,  con- 
nected with  schools,  with  churches  and  Sunday-schoolsi 
with  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  with  bookstores, 
in  the  form  of  book  clubs,  as  private  enterprises,  in  whatso- 
ever shape,  —  the  great,  unorganized  repositories  of  litera- 
ture throughout  the  country,  —  are  superintended  by  libra- 
rians sometimes  paid,  perhaps  oflener  unpaid,  whose  names 
may  not  be  known  outside  of  the  village  or  neighborhood 
in  which  they  live,  who  never  appear  in  census  tables  or 
issue  reports,  it  may  be,  yet  who  are  brought  into  active, 
living,  and  most  important  relations  to  the  great  class  of 
readers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  They  are  the 
unmagisterial  teachers  of  the  young,  and  it  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  their  influence  may  be  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  professional  teachers. 

For  it  is  plain  to  all  how  large  a  part  of  our  later  edu- 
cation is  through  reading,  independent  of  study,  and  the 
books  which  one  chooses  early  in  life  for  friends  make  the 
strongest  impression  upon  the  facile  character.  It  was  a 
stirring  though  pitiful  tale  which  we  once  heard  firom  the 
'  lips  of  a  man  whose  younger  brother  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  devil-fish  literature,  whom  he  was  extri- 
cating by  helping  him  in  painfully  slow  degrees  through 
the  stages  of  sensational  literature  up  into  the  wholesome 
region  of  honest,  hearty  books.  Many  a  time  have  we 
thought  of  it,  and  it  comes  afresh  to  us  now  as  we  think 
of  this  great  body  of  minor  librarians  .throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  whom  is  given  the  opportunity  of  guiding  the  taste 
for  reading  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  consideration  makes  clear  also  the  duty  lying  upon 
those  who  administer  even  small  libraries,  that  they  should 
select  for  librarian  not  the  most  helpless  person  in  the 
community,  but  the  most  helpful.  Choose  from  the  class, 
especially  of  women  waiting  their  opportunity  to  work, 
the  intelligent,  quick-witted,  and  sympathetic  one  who 
knows  a  good  book  from  a  poor  one,  who  can  tell  where 
to  find  the  facts  for  which  boys  and  girls  are  hungry,  to 
whom  a  book  is  a  living  thing  that  it  were  well  to  know, 
and  who  has  the  aptitude  for  such  mental  diagnosis  as  will 
fit  her  to  take  down  such  and  such  a  book,  and  say  to  the 
eager  or  distracted  or  ennuy^  borrower,  '*  This  is  what  you 
want."  If  the  publisher  may.  do  something  toward  keeping 
poor  books  in  manuscript,  and  sending  out  good  books  to 
take  their  chance  in  the  world,  if  the  bookseller  may  lend 
his  hand  to  the  wandering  purchaser  with  no  purpose 
more  fixed  than  to  dispose  somehow  of  his  devoted  dollar, 
how  large  an  opportunity,  how  golden  a  one,  lies  with  the 
minor  librarian  who  is  not  merely  an  official,  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  books  borrowed,  but  a  friend  to  the  bor- 
rower, lending  the  weight  of  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment and  taste  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  sound,  honest 
literature  I 

NOTE& 

—  The  American  Social  Science  Association  is  to  hold 
its  general  meeting  in  New  York  about  the  close  of  May, 
and  preparations  are  making  for  a  very  full  presentation 
of  topics.  The  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis,  will  give  an  address ;  Dr.  Woolsey  will  read 
a  paper  on  some  topic  of  International  Law,  David  A. 
Wells  on  <'  Taxation/'  President  White  of  Cornell  on  '*  The 
Relation  of  National  and  State  Governments  to  Advanced 
Education,"  President  Gilman  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
I  fomia  on  *'  The  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Sea 
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and  Land  as  inflaencinn;  the  Future  of  California  and  of 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  W.  W.  Grecnougli,  one  of  the 
Truitees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  on  "  Public  Libra- 
ries/* Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  of  New  York,  formerly  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
on  *«  Tent  HospitaLs"  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Esq.,  of  Detroit, 
on  •*  The  Reformation  of  Prisoners,"  Willard  C.  Flagg, 
Esq.,  of  Moro,  111.,  on  "  The  Farmers'  Movement  in  the 
Western  States;"  and  other  gentlemen  scarcely  less 
known,  and  equally  qualified  to  treat  their  special  sub- 
jects, will  aid  in  making  what  promises  to  be  a  very  inter- 
esting meeting.  The  managers  of  this  Association  have 
shown  excellent  judgment  in  tlie  selection  of  vital  topics 
and  in  assigning  them  to  thoroughly  competent  writers. 

—  We  mention  some  of  the  notable  recent  English  pub- 
lications not  likely  to^be  reprinted  in  tlm  country.  W.  W. 
Hunter's  "  Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts ; "  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's *' Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  publLdied  a  few  yeari  »ince, 
inclines  one  to  value  this  new  work.  On  the  same  subject, 
which  appeals  so  powerfully  now  to  Englishmen,  is  RL 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Bartle  £.  Frere's  *'  On  the  Impending  Ben- 
gal Famine :  How  it  will  be  met,  and  how  to  prevent  future 
Famines  in  India."  The  **  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays 
of  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,"  the  well-known  Oriental 
scholar,  has  just  been  published.  R.  H.  Palmer,  author 
of  the  lively  '*  Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  has  prepared  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  *'  A  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pres- 
ent Day."  "  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Fox ;  the  Opposition  under 
Gtiorge  the  Third,"  by  W.  F.  Rae,  whose  "  Westward  by 
R:iil  "  was  reprinted  here,  and  who  translated  Taine's 
"  Notes  on  England,"  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  from  the 
political  complexion  of  the  writer  would  probably  be 
agreeable  reading  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Among  the 
small  but  valuable  class  of  thoughtful  writings  upon  theo- 
logical and  religious  topics  should  be  mentioned  *'  Catholic 
Thoughts  on  the  Church  of  Christ  an  1  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; by  the  late  Frederic  Myers,"  a  book  originally 
printed  only  for  private  circulation,  and  Uien  commended 
by  Dean  Alford,  in  a  letter  since  printed  in  his  memoirs. 
If  Mr.  Myers  is  the  person  of  that  name  who  wrote  "  St. 
Paul,"  a  |ioem  reprinted,  we  think,  by  Rundolph  a  few 
years  ago,  one  would  look  with  interest  for  this  little  work, 
for  his  '^  St.  Paul,"  though  inclined  a  little  to  the  shriek  in 
verse,  was  worth  more  in  its  failure  than  many  successes. 
*^  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  with 
Selections  from  her  Correspondence  and  otlier  Unpublished 
Papers,"  by  Lady  Rose  Weigall,  should  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  list  of  books  likely  to  receive  attention,  though  it  is 
more  likely  than  the  others  to  be  reprinted  in  America. 

—  The  pan!?,  it  seems,  was  not  altogether  an  ill  wind  for 
OS.  The  Athenaeum  reveals  the  fact  that  it  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  proposals  made  to  many  Englishmen  of  let- 
ters who  were  invited  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  United 
States.  So  we  shall  not  have  so  many  lions  let  loose  on 
us  as  if  we  were  in  a  more  edible  condition.  Curiously 
enough  another  kind  of  lion  is  affected  by  the  panic,  for 
the  dreadful  American  who  u  making  Europe  so  uncom- 
fortable has  taken  to  bidding  against  the  Zoo,  the  pet 
name  by  which  Londoners  call  their  Zoological  Gardens, 
for  the  possession  of  such  wild  beasts  as  remain  on  this 
civilized  earth.  Somebddy  once  said  that  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him  nobody  in  Chicago  had  been  to  Egypt  and 
come  back  possessed  with  the  idea  of  building  a  bigger 
pyramid  than  any  that  could  be  found  in  the  pampered  Old 
World,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  zeal  of  Americans  to 
possess  themselves  of  such  tapirs  and  rhinoceroses  as  yet 
remain  has  made  fancy  stock  of  these  aristocratic  beasts. 


The  recent  rumor  that  the  dodo  had  betn  found,  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  heart  of  many  a  showman  and  museum 
collector  here. 

—  If  we  must  put  up  with  native  lecturers,  we  can  at 
least  boast  of  some  rare  specimens.  It  is  hard  to  say 
sometimes,  to  be  sure,  whether  it  is  the  lecturer  or  the  re- 
porter of  the  lecture  that  should  enjoy  the  glory.  A 
'*lady  lecturess,"  as  the  emphatic  reporter  calls  one  of 
them,  that  there  may  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  her  stand- 
ing, has  been  speaking, — upon  what  topic  the  report  does 
not  say  ;  but  it  does  say  much  of  the  style.  ''  She  has  one 
of  the  most  poetic  minds,"  the  reporter  says,  *^  we  ever 
came  in  contact  with.  .  .  .  Her  effort  last  evcnin*;  was 
purely  feminine  —  such  an  effort  as  we  could  imagine 
coming  from  a  feminine  Milton True,  there  is  lit- 
tle of  the  practical  in  the  lecture,  but  there  is  so  much 
Eoul  and  such  a  wealth  of  imagination  —  such  deep,  drawn 
fountains  of  sentiment  and  such  halos  of  metamorphical 
radiance  —  so  much  that  is  womanly  and  true  to  herself 
and  her  sex— such  abnegation  of  woman's  superiority  to 
man  in  his  true  sphere,  yet  such  holy  tribute  to  woman's 
superiority  to  man  in  her  own  domain,  that  we  can  well 
forego  the  strength  of  the  strong-minded  for  the  sake  of 
the  delicacy  with  which  she  endows  her  ideal  woman." 
Afler  taking  breath,  and  perhaps  a  glass  of  water  from  a 
'*  drawn  fountain,"  the  reporter,  or  perhaps  the  lady  re- 
porteress,  goes  on  :  ''  Her  style  is  really  too  beautiful,  if 
such  a  thing  be  possible.  Beauty  seems  to  envelop  everj 
sentiment  of  hers  so  completely  that  when  she  reaches  a 
period,  one  finds  the  idea  imothered  in  rhetorical  HowerL 
We  see  the  cord  of  truth  upon  which  she  enters ;  but  she 
so  bewinds  that  cord  with  flowers  "  —  but  the  spectacle  of 
a  lady  lecturess  entering  on  a  cord,  which  is  clearly  visi- 
ble, shocks  us,  even  though  it  is  bewound  with  flowers. 

—  There  has  been  a  joint  resolution  introduced  in 
Congress  providing /or  a  council  on  matters  of  art,  consist- 
ing of  John  Durand,  George  A.  Baker,  Sanford  R.  Gilford, 
Eastman  Johnson,  and  H.  K.  Brown,  to  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted, in  connection  with  the  joint  committee  on  the 
library,  all  designs  and  proposals  for  paintings  or  statues 
ordered  by  Congress,  a  majority  of  whom  in  connection 
with  the  committee  shall  decide  upon  the  artist  to  be 
selected,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  matter  of  such  designs 
or  proposals,  except  when  otherwise  expressed  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  same.  No  compensation  attaches  to  the 
service  except  ordinary  expenses  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  Washington.  The  plan  is  certainly  a  very  sensible 
one.  We  only  wish  their  powers  might  be  extended  so  as 
to  be  retroactive,  -—  we  believe  that  is  the  right  word,  it 
looks  finely,  —  with  the  privilege  of  relegating  to  the 
Congressional  Dust  Heap,  if  there  is  one,  such  paintings 
and  statues  as  now  frighten  away  art  from  the  CapitoL 

—  The  fire  at  the  Pantechnicon  in  London  has  brought 
out  several  letters  in  the  Ttmes,  and  good  use  is  made  in 
them  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird's  ''  Protection  against  Fire»"  the 
uncommon  common-sense  of  which  seems  to  have  struck 
Englishmen.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  American  common-tense 
should  be  crossed  by  a  streak  of  childish  admiration  for  big 
things  which  makes  us  look  with  unwise  scorn  upon  the 
simple  expedients  for  preventing  fire  which  Mr.  Bird's 
book  advocates.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Bird  would  design  a  lit- 
tle hand-engine  which  should  have  an  attachment  for 
registering  the  number  of  pailsful  used  by  each  engine,  or 
some  such  elaborate  nonsense,  people  would  look  wilh 
more  favor  upon  his  simple  contrivances. 

TuR  Gkttysuuro  Katalysinb  Watkk  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseaaes. 
Read  the  advertiiement  in  another  column. 
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HIS   TWO   WIVES.1 

BY  MARY  CLEMMBB  AMBS. 
CHAPTER   III.  —  LITTLE    CYRIL. 

How  beautifully  babies  are  born  in  books !  Little 
Arthur  and  Ethel  glide  gracefully  upon  (he  human 
scene,  not  incommoding  their  pretty  mamma  by  so 
much  as  a  wrinkle.  Not  thus  are  the  actual  Jackeys 
and  Janeys  born.  We  try  to  play  with  it,  to  poetize  it ; 
nevertheless  it  remains,  to  strike  terror  soon  or  late  to 
almost  every  woman's  heart,  the  most  awful  fact  of 
existence  save  that  of  death,  the  fact  of  human  birth. 
One  must  wonder  sometimes  how  an  omnipotent  God 
can  stay  placidly  in  heaven  and  listen  to  the  cries  ot 
the  daughters  of  earth,  at  such  cost  of  foreboding  and 
fear,  of  weariness  and  anguish,  is  every  child  of  woman 
born.  • 

Little  Cyril  was  a  poem  till  he  came,  but  he  ceased 
to  be  one  to  his  father  from  the  moment  that  he  uttered 
his  first  scream.  Cyril  King  had  his  ^  mystic  summer  *' 
such  a-^  that  of  wiiich  a  poet  father  sing'«.  It  was  enchant- 
ing to  talk  of  the  coming  child,  holding  the  hand  of  its 
mother  in  the  twiliglit  and  the  starlight,  witii  the  fra- 
grance of  the  garden  pervading  their  senses,  and  the 
great  Sound  sweeping  before  them  like  a  phantom  sea. 
But  from  the  moment  that  he  appeared,  little  Cyril  him- 
self seemed  to  shut  everything  romantic  and  ideal  out 
of  sight. 

I  am  aware  that  thiH  is  dreadful  heresy  to  utter  about 
a  first  baby.  But  it  is  the  first  baby  that  is  the  disor- 
ganizes Eleven  afterwards  will  not  make  such  a 
revolution  in  a  home  as  the  one  who  came  first.  Many 
^a  father  and  mother  who  have  lived  to  find  the  very 
life  of  their  life  in  th^ir  first-born  child  look  back  with 
a  sickening  memory  to  the  first  year  of  his  existence. 
Often  in  that  year  the  child  is  a  barrier  instead  of  a 
bond  between  two  who  were  happy  lovers  until  he 
came.  The  young  mother,  especially  if  she  be  mother- 
less herself,  and  her  baby  sickly,  lives  in  constant  terror 
lest  the  flickering  life  which  she  holds  so  closely  yet  so 
tremulously  to  her  own  will  go  out  She  loves  her 
baby,  oh,  how  utterly !  yet  tin  chances  to  one  she 
does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  it,  or  in  any  emer- 
gency what  to  do  with  it  or  for  it.  Every  mother  of 
many  children,  every  maiden  aunt  who  visits  it  to  see 
what  it  is  like,  to  determine  whether  it  has  its  father's 
nose,  its  mother's  eyes,  or  whether  it  bears  a  legible  re- 
semblance perhaps -to  some  detested  grandparent  — 
every  one  has  her  own  unfailing  remedy  for  baby's 
phthisic,  colic,  croup,  teeth,  and  ''  worms,"  till  with 
the  administration  of  all  by  its  distracted  mother,  the 
wondar  is  that  baby  manages  to  live  at  all.  How  much 
of  anguish  and  effort  it  costs,  just  to  live  in  thia  world  i 

^  Xotered  »roonllni|  to  Act  of  Coiief»M,  in  the  year  1874,  by  U.  0.  HonoH- 
TOH  Sb  Co.,  In  the  Oflloe  of  the  LtbrarUn  of  Congnes,  at  WMhlncton. 


And  in  all  the  brief  story  there  is  nothing  so  piteous 
the  feeble  struggle  of  human  infancy  for  life. 

After  the  manner  of  most  first  babies  little  Cyril 
screamed  away  the  first  six  months  of  his  exbtence. 
The  first  baby  is  almost  always  a  nervous  child.  All 
the  qualms  and  fears  and  terrors  which  its  girl  mother 
weeps  through  in  its  prenatal  life  are.  repeated  and  per- 
petuated in  her  child.  Little  Cyril  seemed  to  be  no 
only  in  pain  but  in  actual  fright  at  the  new  world  in 
which  he  found  himself.  According  to  the  tenets  of 
ideality  and  poetry  he  should  have  been  a  large,  fair, 
serene-eyed  child,  born  out  of  musing  hours  and  moon- 
lit rambles.  In  reality  he  was  most  acutely  organized, 
as  the  first  children  of  very  young  and  sensitive  mothers 
are  sure  to  be.  He  was  over-shrinking,  timid,  and 
tearful  from  his  birth.  A  lon«;-tried  nurse  would  have 
declared  him  emphatically  *'  a  most  uncomfortable  child." 

He  was  most  beautiful  to  Agnes ;  nevertheless,  at 
least  half  of  the  time  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  for 
him.  She  had  never  had  the  care  of  children.  Instinc- 
tively they  belonged  to  her,  and  she  to  them,  but  she 
could  only  learn  to  minister  wisely  to  their  minute 
needs,  by  the  actual  process  of  experience  like  that  of 
her  life  long  nursing  of  her  plants.  Long  before  she 
could  hold  him  in  her  arms,  her  large,  ever-asking  eyes 
would  follow  the  nurse  hour  by  hour,  just  to  see  and 
to  learn  what  she  did  for  baby.  But  when  she  actu- 
ally began  to  minister  to  him  herself,  her  fear  lest  she 
should  not  do  it  well  gave  little  Cyril  himself  a  feeling 
that  he  was  in  insecure  hands,  and  he  accordingly 
screamed  louder  than  ever. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of  little  Cyril's 
father  for  the  first  weeks  of  the  child's  tiny  life.  ELis 
summer  vacation,  deferred  till  autumn,  Cyril  spent  in 
the  sick-room  of  Agnes.  In  time  it  was  his  strong  arms 
which  carried  her  up  and  down  stairs,  and  which  placed 
her  in  the  invalid's  chair  in  sight  ot  the  waves  tnat  she 
loved.  He  read  to  her  by  the  hour  from  their  favorite 
books,  while  little  Cyril  slept,  or  was  lulled  to  peace 
in  the  cradle-like  arms  of  his  de-'p-bosomed  nurse. 
Never  before  had  Agnes  had  Cyril  so  unreservedly  to 
herself.  Never  had  he  seemed  so  gentle,  so  infinitely 
dear.  What  a  recompense  were  he  and  his  love  for  all 
suffering.  Agnes  came  back  to  life,  pale,  wan,  and  weak, 
as  very  young  mothers  are  apt  to  do,  yet  feeling  that 
she  had  just  lived  through  the  happiest,  the  most  per- 
fectly blissful  month  of  all  her  life. 

Then  the  world  of  work  called  Cyril  back.  When 
he  began  to  come  again  daily  from  his  ofHce,  then  he 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  month  which  he  had 
just  spent  at  home  bridged  the  old  life  and  the  new. 
The  first  evening  of  his  returning,  while  entering  his  own 
gate  it  struck  him  aghast,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  old 
life,  that  life  in  itself  so  sweet  and  brief  and  precious, 
was  gone  forever.  And  as  a  sudden  baby  shriek  struck 
hb  ear  from  within,  he  was  equally  conscious  that  the 
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new  life  disappointed  and  irritated  him.  No  soft-eyed, 
delicate  girl  in  a  garden  hat  awaited  him  at  the  gate,  or 
ran  eagerly  down  the  village  street  to  meet  him  under 
the  elms.  No  delicious  notes  of  welcome  floated  to  him 
from  the  still  open  windows  on  the  bland  October  day, 
as  he  hastened  up  the  ganlen  walk.  Already  they  were 
of  the  past.  He  could  have  borne  that  baby  shriek 
which  reached  him  down  the  street,  liad  it  not  foretold 
so  much  more.  Of  course  Agnes  was  with  her  baby, 
and  with  her  baby  she  would  stay.  She  wanted  to  be 
w  ith  Cyril,  but  baby  did  not  like  his  new  nurse  and 
would  cry,  and  if  baby  would  cry  Agues  must  be  with 
him,  even  if  she  could  not  do  him  an  atom  of  good. 

As  time  went  on,  if  by  rare  chance  Agnes  was  able 
to  comedown  to  greet  Cyril  as  of  old,  they  (X)uld  scarcely 
meet  before  baby  would  set  up  his  sudden,  piercing 
wail  ;  for  the  hour  of  his  father's  return  little  Cyril 
seemed  assiduously  to  devote  to  his  evening  colic. 

No  matter  what  abi^orbing  thi^me  Cyril  had  struck 
ujK)!!,  Agnes  would  cry  instantly,  — 

"  Oh  my  baby  !  Cyril,  come  to  baby  !  We  will  talk 
by  and  by.'* 

In   a  moment  more,  unless  he  followed  after.  Cyril 
found  himself  alone,  to  remain  in  that  melancholy  state 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.    If  he  went  atler 
Agnes  he  felt  called  upon  to  assist  her  in  wooing  back 
peace,  to  carry  baby,  to  pat  him   on  the  back,  and  to 
fulfil  RB  far  as  possible  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  nurse. 
It  gradually  but  surely  dawned  upon  him  that  the  son 
and  heir  which  he  had  so  desired  was  a  minute  yet 
mighty  tyrant,  who  ruled  the  house  and  managed  to 
miULe  its  inmates  decidedly  uncomfortable  if  not  un- 
happy, for  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  time.     If  he  had 
gained  a  son  it  was  at  the  co&t  of  his  daily  sweet  com- 
panion, his  lover,  his  wife,  his  never-failing  minister. 
Not  that  Agnes  loved  Cyril  lesn.    She  love<l  him  more, 
if  possible.     But  she  was  young,  weak,  })nd  ignonmt, 
and  her  motherhood  overpowered  her.     She  was  pos- 
sessed by  her  new  relation.     She  was  absorbed  by  her 
child  to  such  a  degree  that  she  seemed  to  have  nothing 
of  life  left  for  herself,  her  husband,  or  any  thought  or 
thing  else.    This  absorption  was  so  utter,  she  had  never 
realized  how  little  she  had  remaining  for  Cyril.     She 
did   not   know   that  her  Iieing,  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual,  was  drained  by  her  child.     She  had  no  life 
but  in  baby.     In  her,  all  thought  and  emotion  centred 
in  the  moaning  little  creature  in  her  lap.     Cyril  lived 
in  a  world  unknown  to  her.     She  did  not  comprehend 
this  world  very  weH,  even  when  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  listen  to  the  stories  which  he  told  her  about  it  in 
the  evening  hours,  —  the  great,  rushing  world  of  busi- 
ness, and  aflairs  of  rivalry,  ambition,  and  hot  pursuit.  She 
used  to  like  to  have  Cyril  tell  of  it,  because  it  was  the 
great  woild  in  which  he  lived  and  had  his  being  through 
all  the  long  hours  which  he  spent  apart  from  her.  Hut 
they  were  more  di>tant  and  misty  myths  than  ever  to 
her  now.  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  and  certain  grand 
hou-^es   on  Murray  Hill  and  Park  Avenue.     She  had 
sern  them  all,  but  even  when  she  looked  upon  them  they 
seemed  remote  and  foreign  to  her.     She  cared  nought 
f<»r  anything  in  New  York  but  Central  Park,  and  even 
the  Mall,  in  her  eyes,  could  not  vie  in  soaring  grace  av'd 
cofil,  green  shadow  with  the  maple-lined  streets  of  old 
Ulm.     Now  every  evening  the  husband  and  wife  came 
together  from  out  of  two  distant  and  conflicting  worlds. 
So  far  as  each  was  possessed  by  either,  he  or  she  was  a 
siriinger  to  the  other.    Cyril  suddenly  found  that  he  had 
lo8t  luis  audience.     Home  and  baby  consumed  all  power 
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of  interest  in  Agnes.  And  wiihont  being  consdoiu  of  it, 
she  expected  CyriFs  attention  to  be  as  coooentrated  and 
as  microscopic  as  her  own.  She  did  not  feel  the  least 
interested  in  the  great  trampling  world  of  men  in  which 
Cyril  had  been  striving  all  day  for  himself,  for  her,  and 
fur  baby.  Often  when  he  was  telling  her  of  some  inci- 
dent in  his  day  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  she 
did  not  even  hear  him,  and  immediately  felt  proportion- 
ally injured.  And  this  was  Agnes,  who  for  more  than 
twelve  perfect  months  had  been  second  eyes,  ears, 
voice,  and  soul  to  him  ! 

Meanwhile,  if  any  wonderfully  cunning  look  of  little 
Cyril  was  loA  on  his  papa,  as  it  very  oflen  was,  Agnet 
also  felt  silently  aggrieved.  Cyril  loved  his  wife  and  his 
child,  but  he  aNo  loved  himself  very  dearly,  and  when 
wife  and  child  from  dne  unfailing  source  of  delight 
merged  into  an  anxious  care,  CyriFs  thoughts  began  to 
revert  to  his  own  beloved  self  as  an  already  lonely  and 
neglected  individual.  Still  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
seek  other  consolations  —  not  then. 

The  evil  deepened.  Little  Cyril's  first  tooth  heralded 
the  long-drawn  wails  and  wasting  away  of  little  C^ril 
himself,  and  days  and  nights  of  weary  waking  and 
watching  for  both  father  and  mother.  It  came  at  last 
that  Cyril  dreaded  to  enter  his  own  home,  llie  quick 
step,  the  light  form,  the  beaming  smile,  that  used  to 
await  him  with  eager  welcome  upon  the  stairs,  greeted 
him  no  more.  Instead,  in  a  linrkened  room  he  found  a 
woman  pale  to  sickliness,  with  dark  rings  circling  her 
hollow  eyes,  so  worn  by  watching  nnd  sleeplessness  that 
she  started  in  nervous  terro»  at  every  sound  as  she  bent 
over  the  pillow  in  her  lap  on  which  lay  an  infant, 
whose  closed  eyes,  flickering  pulse,  and  occasional 
spasmodic  motions  seemed  to  presage  speedy  death. 

*'0h,  if  I  only  knew  what  to  do  for  him!"  moaned 
Agnes  one  evening,  as  both  she  and  Cyril  bent  over 
the  pillow  on  which  the  wasted  infant  lay. 

Even  Cyril,  used  as  he  had  grown  to  the  sight  of  iti 
felt  frightened  and  grief-stricken  now,  it  looked  lo 
much  as  if  it  were  dying.  And  there  was  a  touch  of 
remorse  in  his  grief ;  for  through  it  would  steal  the 
thought  that  if  little  Cyril  must  die,  it  were  better  that 
he  should  now,  than  linger  on,  killing  his  mother,  and 
making  both  so  wretched. 

"  If  I  only  knew  the  right  thing  to  do,"  Agnet 
went  on,  the  great  tears  trickling  down  her  wasted 
face  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

'*  I  never  knew  how  much  I  could  need  a  mother  till 
now.  No  one,  no  one  to  tell  me  just  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Mrs.  Mash  says  one  thing ;  she  is  a  homoBop- 
athist.  Mrs.  Duche  tells  me  to  do  another,  just  the 
opposite ;  she  is  a  hydropathist  Mrs.  Irritant  says  if 
I  do  either  it  wjll  be  sure  death ;  I  must  do  as  she  says 
and  she  is  an  allopathist.  I  try  to  forget  them  all, 
and  to  do  just  what  doctor  tells  me.  But  look  at 
baby,  Cyril!  He  is  dying!  I  know  Ire  is!  What 
can  I  do!" 
*'  Let  me  send  for  Linda." 

Cyril   had  made  this  proposition  before,  but  the 
shadow  which  it  brought  into  Agnes'  eyes  made  him 
drop  It  at  once.     She  could  not  explain  to  herself  why 
she  had  such  a  dread  of  Linda's  coming.     She  thonght 
of  her  as  Cyril's  foster-sister,  as  his  only  near  living  rel- 
ative.    She  herself  was  sisterless,  and  had  no  mother. 
More,  she  not  only  needed —  she  was  dying  for  the  help 
of  woman,  of  a  woman  older,  stronger,  wiser,  than 
herself. .  Her  nineteen  years  of  life  had  not  made  her 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  hiurden  that  she  now  bore 
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Already  she  was  like  a  half-blown  flower  blighted  be- 
fore its  opening.  In  all  the  world  Linda  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  to  come  to  her  help.  Linda  had  no 
clo<^  ties,  no  one  on  earth  so  near  to  her  as  Cyril. 
Now  she  worked  hard  with  her  needle  to  support  her- 
self in  the  house  of  strangers.  Was  it  more  than 
right  that  Cyril  should  share  his  comfortable  home 
with  one  so  near,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  ? 
Ever  since  she  had  known  him,  Cyril  had  told  Agnes 
how  much  he  owed  to  Linda.  Since  the  birth  of  little 
Cyril  he  had  spoken  of  it  often,  with  the  premeditated 
purpose  of  softening  Agnes'  heart  toward  his  cousin 
to  a  degree  that  would  make  her  willing  that  Linda 
should  come  to-  Lotusmere.  Agnes  thought  every- 
thing over.  As  she  rocked  little  Cyril  in  her  arms 
she  would  muse  on  the  woman  who,  as  a  little  child, 
nursed  his  father,  and  her  heart  would  warm  toward 
Linda,  till  she  thought  of  her  '*  here." 

"  Here !  in  this  very  room,"  she  would  say.     "  Liv- 
ing in  this  house,  —  her  home  as  well  as  mine !     That 
dreadful  look  which  she  gave  me  under  the  maples 
of  Ulm! "  and  Agnes  shuddered.    '*  If  she  were  ever  to 
look  at  me  like  that  here  in  my  own  home,  how  could  1 
beat:  it  I    I  could  not  bear  it !  "  and  Agnes  would  close 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  very  thought  of  Linda.     **  It 
is  right  and  must  be  done  —  sometime,"  she  would 
say  to  herself  with  a  sigh  as  she  banished  her.    Never- 
theless, whenever  Cyril  mentioned  Linda's  coming  in 
the  form   of  an  actuiA    proposition,  a  pang  struck 
through  Agnes'  heart,  and  a  shadow  swept  over  her 
eyes  which  made  Cyril  silem.    That  strange,  deprecat- 
ing glance  of  hers  made  him  feel  as  if  she  were  con- 
scious of  how  much  he  was  keeping  back  from  her 
concerning  Linda.     He  was  sure  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  it     If  that  too  well  remembered  look  of  Linda's 
could  make  Agnes  shrink  from  the  thought  of  her  like 
this,  how  much  more  acute  repulsion  would  she  feel 
could   she  know   the  whole   truth.     She   knew   that 
Linda  loved    Cyril    devotedly,   ''as   a   sister."    The 
thought  of  this  love  which  she  bore  him  was  all  that 
made  her  endurable  to  Agnes.    Linda  was  Cyril's  sister, 
his  only  sister !  she  was  trying  to  compel  herself  to 
think  of  her  and  to  love  her  as  such.     In  the  begin- 
ning Cyril  thought  it  a  wrong  to  Linda  to  explain  the 
nature  of  Jier  wild  and  vehement  passion  for  himself. 
For  the  same  reason  he  withheld  from  Agnes  the  ia/ai 
that  Linda  wrote  him,  constantly,  letters  filled   with 
passionate  terms  of  endearment,  which  Agnes  would 
think  tio  woman  on  earth  had  a  right  to  address  him 
save  herself.     That  any  woman  could  do  so,  even  one 
who  claimed  to  be  his  sister,  had  never  entered  into 
Agnes'   upright    mind  as  possible.     Cyril  knew  this, 
and  said,  ^  Why  should  I  make  her  unhappy,  and  for 
no  just  cause  ?  " 

He  was  used  to  Linda's  letters ;  had  he  not  received 
them  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  ?  ''  He  knew  just  how 
to  take  them."  Agnes  did  not,  and  more,  never  could 
learn.  He  could  never  teach  her  single  mind  to  un- 
.  derstand  them,  never ;  not  as  he  wished  them  under- 
stood, which  meant  that  at  a  glance  she  would 
understand  them  literally,  and  altogether  too  well. 
'^  The  truth  was  not  always  to  be  spoken ;  certainly 
not."     Never  was  there  a  mor^  utter  &llacy. 

Acting  on  this  conclusion  he  took  his  first  step 
away  from  his  wife,  as  any  man  or  woman  does 
who  makes  the  most  intimate  confidences  of  another 
life  his  or  her  own  in  secret ;  hiding  that  secret  from 
the  wedded  mate  as  from  one  who  has  neither  right 


nor  interest  in  the  matter.  The  secret  in  itself  may 
not  be  wrong,  but  its  influences  all  run  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  subterfugeis,  the  deceit,  the  falsehood, 
almost  sure  to  grow  out  of  it,  build  up  the  barrier,  and 
make  the  sin  and  the  unhappiness.  Cyril  did  not 
want  Linda's  letters,  not  at  first.  For  one  year,  at 
least,  they  wearied  and  tormented  him.  With  his 
continued  absence  all  her  old  longing  just  to  see  his 
face  came  back  to  her.  With  it  malice  and  pride  went 
under.  She  asked  his  forgiveness  for  all  her  wicked 
threats.  She  was  crazed  when  she  uttered  them,  she 
said  ;  she  did  not  mean  them.  Life  was  empty,  deso- 
late, utterly  worthless  without  him.  For  his  sake  she 
could  even  love  his  wife.  She  did  not  wish  to  intrude, 
but  her  soul  yearued  for  the  sight  of  his  face.  She 
would  be  a  servant  in  his  house,  if  she  could  but  come 
where  he  was,  and  serve  him,  and  see  him  once  more. 
For  the  first  year  of  his  marriaf^e,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unacceptable  to  Cyril  than  his  cousin 
Ethelinda's  presence.  His  life  was  complete.  Any  third 
person  would  have  been  an  intruder.  Now  all  seemed 
changed.  He  felt  as  if  he  would  welcome  anybodv 
who  would  divide  her  care,  and  help  to  give  him  bacK 
the  society  of  his  Agnes.  Besides,  he  began  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  quality  in  Linda's  letters  which  gratified 
and  soothed  him.  He  did  not  know,  himself,  how  in- 
finitely sweet  to  his  soul  were  the  voice  of  praise  and 
the  word  of  worship.  Here  was  one  who  had  wor- 
shipped him  ever  since  he  was  born.  He  had  neglected 
and  forgotten  her,  how  often,  but  she  had  never  for- 
gotten him !  How  often  he  felt  alone  and  neglected  now. 
Here  was  one  longiug,  praying  to  love  him  and  to  serve 
him,  whose  one  object  in  life  would  be  to  minister  unto 
him.  The  more  he  thought  of  this,  the  more  it  be- 
came a  personal  wish  with  him  that  Linda  should 
come.  And  as  soon  as  he  himself  wanted  Linda,  he 
was  ready  to  pronounce  mentally  that  Agnes'  undis- 
guised aversion  to  his  cousin  was  uni^easonable,  if  not 
unkind.  /*  She  can  afford  to  be  more  magnanimous," 
he  said.  *'  It  is  she  who  took  me  from  Linda,  and  made 
me  her  own.  It  was  Ethelinda  who  lost  me,  and  I 
was  all  that  she  had,  poor  girl.  In  her  heart  no  one 
could  supplant  me,  —  not  even  <a  child,"  he  added 
bitterly.  "Agnes  should  i*emember  that  she  took 
Ethelinda's  idl,  and  forgive  her  if  she  did  give  a 
look  of  hatred.  Even  now  could  Agnes  give  a  look  of 
love  to  anybody  who  could  take  me  from  her?  " 

His  own  self-pity  made  him  sympathize  with  Linda. 
How  soon  she  felt  it  filtering  through  his  written 
words.  *'  He  was  unhappy,"  she  was  sure  of  it.  After 
all  he  wished  her,  he  needed  her  I  At  present  this  was 
bliss  enough.  In  every  line  that  she  wrote  she  fol- 
lowed up  her  advantage  to  the  utmost.  He  had  al- 
ready reached  that .  place  where  he  and  Linda  were 
exchanging  weekly  letters  filled  with  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, of  which  his  wife  knew  nothing,  when  he  made 
the  last  proposition  to  send  for  Linda  to  come  to  their 
home. 

Agnes  held  in  hers  the  wasted  hand  of  little  Cyril. 
It  was  scarcely  bigger,  and  as  blue  as  a  tiny  bird's 
claw.  Could  a  baby  with  such  shriveled  little  fingers 
live!  Her  silent  tears  fell  upon  them,  upon  the 
waxen  face,  and  shrunken  features,  and  purple-veined 
eyelids. 

**  Baby  is  past  hope,  is  dying,"  said  her  agonized 
heart.  Then  the  vision  came  before  her  of  the  woman 
who  even  as  a  child  nursed  and  saved  this  baby's 
fiither.     Might  she  not  do  as  much  for.  hit  child  I  j 
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'*  Do  send  for  her ! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed ;  "  what 
if  she  doen  hale  me !  I  can  love  her  if  she  will  save 
him !     Send  for  Litidn,  Cyril,  send  at  once." 

"  You  have  done  right  at  last,  Agnes,"  said  Cyril. 
"  Linda  will  give  you  back  your  baby,  and  she  will  give 
yon  back  to  me.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  my 
Agnes.     I  love  baby's  mother,  but  I  want  my  Agnes." 

He  stooped  and  wiped  away  the  dropping  tears, 
and  kissed  her  on  her  forehead.  She  shuddered,  not 
at  the  kiss,  but  because  as  she  felt  it  she  saw  Linda's 
face  filled  with  the  horrible  look  which  made  her  s^hud- 
der  under  the  maples  of  Ulm.  She  was  weak  and 
over-wrought;  it  was  a  natural  sequence  that  she 
should  see  visions.  This  fell  upon  her  like  the  first 
chill  of  a  slowly  gathering  storm,  like  the  cold  pres- 
ence of  evil  yet  to  come. 

(To  be  contlDtitd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CHAPTER  X.      MISTRESS   AND  MAN. 

Half  an  hour  later  Bathsheba,  in  finished  dress,  and 
followed  by  Liddy,  entered  the  upper  end  of  the  o)d  hall  to 
find  that  her  men  had  all  deposited  themselves  on  a  long  form 
and  a  settle  at  the  lower  extremity.  She  sat  down  at  a 
table  and  opened  the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand,  and  a 
canvas  moncv-bag  beside  her.  From  this  she  poured  a 
small  heap  of  coin.  Liddy  took  up  a  position  at  her  elbow 
and  began  to  sew,  sometimes  pausing  and  looking  round, 
or,  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  person,  taking  up  one  of 
the  half  sovereigns  lying  before  her,  and  admirinprly  fiur- 
veying  it  as  a  work  of  art  merely,  strictly  preventing  her 
countenance  from  expressing  any  wish  to  possess  it  as  money. 

"  Now,  before  I  begin,  men,''  said  Bathsheba,  *<  I  have 
two  matters  to  speak  of.  The  first  is  that  the  bailiff  is  dis- 
missed for  thieving,  and  that  I  have  formed  a  resolution  to 
have  no  bailiff  at  all,  but  to  manage  everything  with  my 
own  head  and  hands."  . 

The  men  breathed  an  audible  breath  of  amazement. 

'*  The  next  matter  is,  have  you  heard  anything  of 
Fanny?"  /  /       5 

**  Nothing,  ma'am." 

**  Have  you  done  anything?  " 

"  I  met  Farmer  Bold  wood,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury,  "and 
I  went  with  him  and  two  of  his  men,  and  dragged  Wood 
Pond,  but  we  found  nothing.*' 

**  And  the  new  shepherd  have  been  to  Buck's  Head, 
thinking  she  had  gone  there,  but  nobody  had  seed  her," 
said  Laban  Tail. 

<*  Hasn't  William  Smallbury  been  to  Casterbridge  ?  *' 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  but  he's  not  yet  come  home.  He  prom- 
ised to  be  back  by  six.*' 

**  It  wants  a  quarter  of  six  at  present,"  said  Bathsheba, 
looking  at  her  watch.  **  I  dare  say  he'll  be  in  directly. 
Well,  now  then" — she  looked  into  the  book — "Joseph 
Poorsjrass,  are  you  there  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir —  ma'am,  I  mane,"  said  the  person  addressed. 
''I  am  the  personal  name  of  Poorgrass — a  small  matter 
who  is  nothing  in  his  own  eye.  Perhaps  it  is  different  in 
the  eye  of  other  people  —  but  I  don't  say  it,  though  public 
thouorht  will  out.'^ 

"  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?  " 

**Idoes  carting  things  all  the  year,  and  in  seed  time  I 
shoots  the  rooks  and  sparrows,  and  helps  at  pig-killing, 
sir." 

"  How  much  to  you  ?  " 

'*  Please  nine  and  ninepence  and  a  good  halfpenny 
where  'twas  a  bad  one,  sir  —  ma'am,  I  mane." 

**  Quite  correct.  Now  here  are  ten  shillings  in  addition 
as  a  small  present,  as  I  am  a  new  comer." 

Bathsheba  blusbed  slightly  as  she  spoke,  at  the  sense  of 
being  generous  ia  public,  and  Henery  Fray,  who  had  drawn 


up  towards  her  chair,  lifled  his  eyebrows  and  fingers  to  ex- 
press amazement  on  a  small  scale. 

**  How  much  do  I  owe  you  —  that  man  in  the  corner— 
what's  your  name?"  continued  Bathsheba. 

''Matthew  Moon,  ma'am,"  said  a  singular  framework  ot 
clothes  with  nothing  of  any  consequence  inside  them,  which 
advanced  with  the  toes  in  no  definite  direction  forwards, 
but  turned  in  or  out  as  they  chanced  to  swing. 

'*  Matthew  Mark,  did  you  say  ?  —  speak  out  —  I  shall 
not  hurt  you,"  inquired  the  younsr  farmer,  kindly. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  mem,"  said  Henery  Fray,  correetingljr 

from  behind  her  chair,  to  which  point  he  had  edged  himself. 

"  Matthew.  Moou,"  murmured  Bathsheba,  turning  her 

bright  eye3  to  the  book.    "  Ten  and  twopence  halfpenny 

is  the  sum  put  down  to  you,  I  see  ?  " 

**  Yes,  mis 'ess,"  said  Matthew,  as  the  rustle  of  wind 
among  dead  leaves. 

**  Here  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now  the  next  —  An- 
drew Candle,  you  are  a  new  man,  I  hear.  How  came  you 
to  leave  your  last  farm  ?  " 

**  P-p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-M-1-l-ease,  ma'am,  p-p-p-p-pl-pl- 
pl-pl-please,  ma*amplease'm-please'm "  — 

"  'A's  a  stammering  man,  mem,"  said  Henery  Fray  in 
an  undertone,  ^  and  they  turned  him  away  because  the 
only  time  he  ever  did  speak  plain  he  said  his  soul  was  his 
own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the  squire.  'A  can  cuss,  mem, 
as  well  as  you  or  I,  but  'a  can't  speak  a  common  speech  to 
save  his  life." 

'*  Andrew  Candle,  here's  yours  —  finish  thanking  me  in 
a  day  or  two.  Temperance  Miller  —  oh,  here's  another, 
Soberness,  both  women  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  Yes'm.    Here  we  be,  'a  b'iieve,"  was  echoed  in  shrill 
unison. 
**  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

'*  Tending  thrashing-machine,  and  wimbling  haybonda, 
and  saying  Hoosh  1  to  the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go 
upon  your,  seeds,  and  plantin*;  Early  Flourballs  and  Thomp- 
son's Wonderfuls  witli  a  dibble." 

"  Yes  —  I  see.  Are  they  satisfactory  women  ?  "  she 
inquired  softly  of  Henerv  Fray. 

**  Oh,  mem  —  don't  ask  me  I    Yielding  women  —  as  scar- 
let a  pair  as  ever  was  I  "  groaned  Henery  under  his  breath. 
**  Sit  down." 
«  Who,  mem  ?  " 
"Sit  down  1" 

Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  the  background,  twitched,  and  his 
lips  became  dry  with  fear  of  some  terrible  consequences  as 
he  saw  Bathsheba  summarily  speaking,  and  Henery  slink- 
ing off  to  a  corner. 

"  Now  the  next.  Laban  Tall.  You'll  stay  en  working 
forme?" 

"  For  you  or  anybody  that  pays  me  well,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  young  married  man. 

"  True  —  the  man  must  live  I "  said  a  woman  in  the 
back  quarter,  who  had  just  entered  with  clicking  pattens. 
"  Wnat  woman  is  that  ? "  Bathsheb^  asked. 
*' I  be  his  lawful  wife!"  continued  the  voice  with 
greater  prominence  of  manner  and  tone.  This  lady  called 
herself  five-and-twenty,  looked  thirty,  passed  as  thirty- 
five,  and  was  forty.  She  was  a  woman  who  never,  like 
some  newly  married,  showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  public, 
perhaps  because  she  had  none  to  show. 

*'  Oh,  you  are,"  said  Bathsheba.  **  Well,  Laban,  will 
you  stay  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he'll  stay,  ma'am  I "  said  again  the  shrill  tongue 
of  Laban's  lawful  wife. 
"  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  O  Lord,  no,  ma'am.     A  simple  tool.    Well  enough, 
but  a  poor  gawkhammer  mortal,"  the  wife  replied. 

"  Heh-heh-heh  I  "  laughed  the  married  man  with  a  hide- 
ous effort  of  appreciation,  for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  good- 
humored  under  ghastly  snubs  as  a  parliamentary  candidate 
on  the  hustings. 
The  names  remaining  were  called  In  the  same  manner. 
*^  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  you,"  said  Bathsheba, 
closing;  the  book  and  shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair. 
*'  Has  William  Smallbury  returned?" 
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"  The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man  ander  him,*'  sug- 

fested  Henery  Fray,  trying  to  make  himself  official  again 
y  a  sideway  approach  towards  her  chair. 

"  Oh  —  he  will.    Who  can  he  have  ?  " 

"Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad,"  Henery  said, 
"  and  Shepherd  Oak  don't  mind  his  youth  ?  "  he  added, 
turning  with  an  apologetic  smile  to  the  shepherd,  who  had 
just  appeared  on  the  scene,* and  was  now  leaning  against 
the  doorpost  with  his  arms  folded. 

*•  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  How  did  Cain  come  by  such  a  name  ?  "  asked  Bath- 
iheba. 

*'  Oh,  you  see,  mem,  his  pore  mother,  not  bein^  a  Scrip- 
tyre-read  woman,  made  a  mistake  at  his  christening,  think- 
ing 'twas  Abel  killed  Cain,  and  called  en  Cain,  meaning 
Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn't  find  it  out  till  'twas  too  late, 
and  the  chielwas  kanded  back  to  hb  godmother.  'Tis 
very  unfortunate  for  the  boy." 

"  It  is  rather  unfortunate." 

**  Yes.  However,  we  soften  it  down  as  much  as  w©  can, 
and  call  him  Cainy.  Ah,  pore  widow-woman  I  she  cried 
her  heart  out  about  it  almost.  She  was  brought  up  by  a 
very  heathen  father  and  mother  who  never  sent  her  to 
church  or  school,  and  it  shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents 
are  vi:iited  uoon  the  children,  mem." 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to  the  mild  degree  of 
melancholy  required  when  the  persons  involved  in  the 
given  misfortune  do  not  belong  to  your  own  family. 

"Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be  under  shepherd. 
And  you  quite  understand  your  duties?  —  you,  I  mean, 
Gabriel  Oak."  /     .  » 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Everdene,"  said  Shep- 
herd Oak  from  the  door-post  «*  If  1  don't,  I'll  inquire." 
Gabriel  was  rather  stagtrered  by  the  remarkable  coolness 
of  her  manner.  Certainly  nobody  without  previous  infor- 
mation would  even  have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  hand- 
some woman  before  whom  he  stood  had  ever  been  other 
than  strangers. 

But  perhaps  her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
social  rise  which  had  advanced  her  from  a  cottage  to  a 
large  house  and  fields,  llie  case  is  not  unexampled  in 
high  places.  When,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  poets,  Jove 
and  his  family  are  found  to  have  moved  from  their  cramped 
quarters  on  the  peak  of  Olympus  into  tlie  wide  sky  above 
it,  their  words  show  a  proportionate  increase  of  arrogance 
and  reserve. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  combining  in  their 
character  the  qualities  both  of  weight  and  measure,  rather 
at  the  expense  of  velocity. 

(All.)  "Here's  Billy  Smallbury  come  from  Caster- 
bridge." 

"  And  what's  the  news  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  as  William, 
after  marching  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  handker- 
chief from  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  from  its  centre 
to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

"I  should  have  been  sooner,  miss,"  he  said,  <'  if  ithadn't 
been  for  the  weather."  lie  then  stamped  with  each  foot 
severely,  and  on  looking  down  his  boots  were  perceived  to 
be  clogged  with  snow. 

"  Come  at  last,  is  it  1 "  said  Henery. 
'    "  Well,  waai  about  Fanny  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 
\    "  Well,  ma'am,  in  round  numbers,  she's  run  away  with 
the  soldiers,"  said  William. 

"  No  ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny  1 " 

'*  ril  tell  ye  all  particulars.  When  I  got  to  Casterbridge 
Barracks,  they  said,  ''Ilie  11th  Drasroon- Guards  be  gone 
awav,  and  new  troops  have  come.'  The  Eleventh  left  last 
week  for  Melchester.  The  lioute  came  from  Government 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  is  his  nature  to,  and  afore  the 
Eleventh  knew  it,  almost,  they  were  on  the  march." 

Gabriel  had  listened  with  iaterest.  *<I  saw  them  go," 
he  sflid. 

•*Yes,"  continued  William,  "they  pranced  down  the 
ftreet  playing  *  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,'  so  'tis  said,  in 
glorious  notes  of  triumph.  Every  looker-on's  inside  shook 
with  the  blows  of  the  great  drum  to  his  deepest  vitals,  and 


there  was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the  town  among  tb< 
public-house  people  and  the  nameless  women  1 " 
"  But  they  re  not  gone  to  any  war  ?  " 
"  No,  ma'am ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take  the  places  of 
them  who  may,  which  is  very  close  connected.  And  so  I 
said  to  mvself,  Fanny's  young  man  was  one  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  she's  gone  after  him.  There,  ma'am,  that's  it  in 
black  and  white." 

"  Did  you  find  out  his  name  ?  " 

"  No ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he  was  higher  in  rank 
than  a  private." 

Gabriel  remained  musing  and  said  nothing,  for  he  was 
in  doubt. 

"  Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more  to-night,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  But  one  of  you  had  better  run 
across  to  Farmer  Bold  wood's  and  tell  him  that  much." 

She  then  rose;  but  before  retiring,  addressed  a  few 
words  to  them  with  a  pretty  dignity,  to  which  her  mourn- 
ing dress  added  a  soberness  that  was  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  words  themselves. 

"  Now  mind,  you  have  a  mistress  instead  of  a  master. 
I  don't  yet  know  my  powers  or  my  talents  in  farming  ;  but 
1  shall  do  my  best,  and  if  you  serve  me  well,  so  shall  I 
serve  you.  Don't  any  unfair  ones  among  you  (if  there  are 
any  such,  but  I  hope  not)  suppose  tmit  because  I'm  a 
woman  I  don't  understand  the  difiference  between  bad  go- 
ings-on and  good." 

(All.)     **  No'm  1 " 

(Liddy.)     «  Excellent  well  said." 

"  I  shall  be  up  before  you  are  awake ;  I  shall  be  afield 
before  you  are  up ;  and  1  shall  have  breakfasted  before  you 
are  afield.     In  short,  I  shall  astonish  you  all." 

(All.)    "Yes'ml" 

"  And  so,  good-night." 

(All.)    «'Good  night,  ma'am." 

Then  this  small  thesmothcte  stepped  from  the  table,  and 
surged  out  of  the  hall,  her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a 
few  straws  and  dragging  them  along  with  a  scratching 
noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy,  elevating  her  feelings  to  the 
occasion  from  a  sense  of  grandeur,  floated  off  behind  Bath- 
sheba with  a  milder  dignity  not  entirely  free  from  trav- 
esty, and  the  door  was  closed. 

(To  be  oontloiud.) 


IN  THE  LABORATORY  WITH  AGASSIZ. 

BT  A  FORMER  PUPIL. 

« 

It  was  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  entered  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Acassiz,  and  told  him  I  had  en- 
rolled my  name  in  the  scientific  school  as  a  student  of 
natural  history.  He  asked  me  a  few  questions  about  my 
object  in  coming,  my  antecedents  frenerally,  the  mode  in 
which  I  afterwards  proposed  to  use  the  knowledge  1  might 
acquire,  and  finally,  whether  I  wished  to  study  any  special 
branch.  To  the  latter  1  replied  that  while  1  wished  to  be 
well  grounded  in  all  departments  of  zoology,  I  purposed  to 
devote  myself  speciallv  to  insects. 

"  When  do  you  wish  to  begin  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Now,"  I  replied. 

This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  with  an  energetic  '<  Very 
well,"  he  reached  trom  a  shelf  a  huge  jar  of  specimens  in 
yellow  alcohol. 

«« Take  this/s%,"  said  he,  <*and  look  at  it;  we  call  it  a 
Haemulon ;  by  and  by  I  will  ask  what  you  have  seen." 

With  that  he  left  me,  but  in  a  moment  returned  with 
explicit  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  object  entrusted 
to  me. 

^  No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  naturalist,"  said  he,  *'  who  does 
net  know  how  to  take  care  o(  specimen*." 

I  was  to  keep  the  fish  before  me  in  a  tin  tray,  and  occa- 
sionally moisten  the  surface  with  alcohol  from  the  jar, 
always  taking  care  to  replace  the  stopper  tishtly.  Thof6 
were  not  the  days  of  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  elegantly 
shaped  exhibition  jars ;  all  the  old  students  will  recall  the 
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huge,  neckles's  glass  bottles  with  their  leakv,  wax-besmeared 
corks,  half  eaten  by  insects  and  begrimea  with  cellar  dust. 
Entomology  was  a  cleaner  science  than  ichthvology,  but 
the  example  of  the  professor,  who  had  unhesitatingly 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to  produce  the  fish,  was 
infectious ;  and  ihongh  this  alcohol  had  *'  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell,*'  I  really  dared  not  show  any  aversion 
within  these  sacred  precincts,  and  treated  the  alcohol  as 
though  it  were  pure  water.  Still  I  was  conscious  of  a  pass- 
ing feeling  of  disappointment,  for  gazing  at  a  fish  did  not 
commend  itself  to  an  ardent  entomologist.  My  friends  at 
home,  too,  were  annoyed,  when  they  discovered  that  no 
amount  of  eau  de  colo«;ne  would  drown  the  perfume  which 
haunted  me  like  a  shadow. 

In  ten  minutes  1  had  seen  all  that  could  be  seen  in  that 
fifth,  and  started  in  search  of  the  professor,  who  had  how- 
ever left  the  museum ;  and  when  1  returned,  after  linger- 
ing over  some  of  the  odd  animals  stored  in  the  upper 
apartment,  my  specimen  was  dry  all  over.  I  dashed  the 
fluid  over  the  fish  as  if  to  resuscitate  the  beast  from  a 
fainting-fit,  and  looked  with  anxiety  for  a  return  of  the 
normal,  sloppy  appearance.  This  little  excitement  over, 
nothing  was  to  be  done  but  return  to  a  steadfast  gaze  at 
my  mute  companion.  Half  an  hour  passed,  —  an  hour, 
—  another  hour;  the  fish  began  to  look  loathsome.  I 
turned  it  over  and  around ;  looked  it  in  the  face, — ghastly ; 
from  behind,  beneath,  above,  sideways,  at  a  three  quarters' 
yiew,  —  just  as  shastly.  1  was  in  despair ;  at  an  early 
hour  I  concluded  that  lunch  was  necessary ;  so,  with  in- 
finite relief,  the  fish  was  carefully  replaced  in  the  jar,  and 
for  an  hoar  I  was  free. 

On  my  return,  I  learned  that  Professor  Agassiz  had 
been  at  the  museum,  but  had  gone  and  would  not  return 
for  several  hours.  My  fellow-students  were  too  busy  to  be 
disturbed  by  continued  conversation.  Slowly  I  drew  forth 
that  hideous  fish,  and  with  a  feeling  of  desperation  again 
looked  at  it.  I  might  not  use  a  magnifVing  glass ;  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  interdicted.  My  two  hands,  my 
two  eyes,  and  the  fish ;  it  seemed  a  most  limited  field.  I 
pushed  my  finger  down  its  throat  to  feel  how  sharp  the 
teeth  were.  I  began  to  count  the  scales  in  the  difierent 
rows  until  I  was  convinced  that  that  was  nonsense.  At 
last  a  happy  thought  struck  me  —  I  would  draw  the  fish ; 
and  now  with  surprise  I  began  to  discover  new  features  in 
the  creature.    Just  then  the  professor  returned. 

*^  That  is  right,"  said  he ;  *'  a  pencil  is  one  of  the  best  of 
ey^z,  I  am  ghd  to  notice,  too,  tnat  you  keep  your  speci- 
men wet  and  yoUr  bottle  corked." 

With  these  encouraging  words,  he  added,  — 

'<  Well,  what  is  it  like  ?" 

He  listened  attentively  to  my  brief  rehearsal  of  the 
structure  of  parts  whose  names  were  still  unknown  to  me : 
the  fringed  gdl-arches  and  movable  operculum ;  the  pores 
of  the  head,  fleshy  lips,  and  lid  less  eyes ;  the  lateral  line, 
the  spinous  fins,  and  forked  tail ;  the  compressed  and 
archea  body.  When  I  had  finished,  he  waited  as  if  ex- 
pecting more,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  — 

"You  have  not  looked  very  carefully;  why,"  he  con- 
tinued, more  earnestly,  '*you  haven't  even  seen  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  animal,  which  is  as 
plainly  before  your  eyes  as  the  fish  itself;  look  again,  look 
again  1 "  and  he  left  me  to  my  misery. 

I  was  piqued;  I  was  mortified.  Still  more  of  that 
wretched  fish  1  But  now  I  set  myself  to  my  task  with  a 
will,  and  discovered  one  new  thins  after  another,  until  I 
saw  how  just  the  professor's  criticbm  had  been.  The 
aHernoon  passed  quickly,  and  when,  toward  its  dose,  the 
professor  inquired,  — 

«  Do  you  see  it  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  I  replied,  "  I  am  certain  I  do  not,  but  I  see  how 
little  I  saw  before." 

*<  That  is  next  best,"  said  he,  earnestly, "  but  I  won't 
hear  you  now ;  put  away  your  fish  and  go  home ;  perhaps 
you  will  be  reaay  with  a  better  answer  in  the  morning.  I 
will  examine  vou  before  you  look  at  the  fish." 

This  was  disconcerting ;  not  only  must  I  think  of  my 
fish  all  night,  studying,  without  the  object  before  me,  what 
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this  unknown  but  most  visible  feature  might  be ;  but  also, 
without  reviewing  my  new  discoveries,  I  must  give  an  ex- 
act account  of  them  the  next  day.  I  had  a  bad  memory ; 
so  I  walked  home  by  Charles  River  in  a  distracted  state, 
with  my  two  perplexities. 

The  cordial  greeting  from  the  professor  the  next  morning 
was  reassuring ;  here  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  quite 
as  anxious  as  1,  that  I  should  ^e  for  myself  what  he  saw. 

«  Do  vou  perhaps  mean,"  I  askeid,  '*  that  the  fish  has  sym- 
metrical sides  witn  paired  organs  ?  " 

Hb  thoroughly  pleased,  "Of  course,  of  course  1"  re- 

Eaid  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  previous  night.  After  he 
ad  discoursed  most  happily  and  enthusiastically  —  as  he 
always  did — upon  the  importance  of  this  point,  I  vent- 
ured to  ask  what  I  should  do  next 

"  Oh,  look  at  your  fish  1 "  he  said,  and  left  me  again  to 
my  own  devices.  In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  he  re- 
turned and  heard  my  new  catalogue. 

**  That  is  good,  that  is  good  1 "  he  repeated ;  "  but  that  is 
not  all ;  go  on ;  "  and  so  tor  three  long  days  he  placed  that 
fish  before  my  eyes,  forbidding  me  to  look  at  anything 
else,  or  to  use  any  artificial  aid.  **  Look,  look,  look,"  wai 
his  repeated  injunction. 

This  was  the  best  entomological  lesson  I  ever  had,  —  a 
lesson,  whose  influence  has  extended  to  the  details  of  every 
subsequent  study ;  a  legacy  the  professor  has  left  to  me,  as 
he  has  left  it  to  many  others,  of  inestimable  value,  which 
we  could  not  buy,  with  which  we  cannot  part. 

A  year  afterward,  some  of  us  were  amusing  ourselves 
with  chalking  outlandish  beasts  upon  the  museum  black- 
board. We  drew  prancing  star-fishes;  fross  in  mortal 
combat;  hvdra-headed  worms;  stately  crawfiuies, standing 
on  their  tails,  bearing  aloft  umbrellas ;  and  grotesque  fishes 
with  gaping  mouths  and  staring  eyes.  The  professor  came 
in  shortly  after,  and  was  as  amused  as  any,  at  our  experi- 
ments.   He  looked  at  the  fishes. 

"  HsBmulons,  every  one  of  them,"  he  said ;  *'  Mr. 

drew  them." 

True ;  and  to  this  day,  if  I  attempt  a  fish,  I  can  draw 
nothing  but  Hsemulons. 

The  fourth  day,  a  second  fish  of  the  same  group  was 
placed  beside  the  first,  and  I  was  bidden  to  point  out  the 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  two ;  another 
and  another  followed,  until  the  entire  family  lay  before 
me,  and  a  whole  legion  of  jars  covered  the  table  and  sur- 
rounding ehelves;  Uie  odor  had  become  a  pleasant  per- 
fume ;  and  even  now,  the  sight  of  an  old,  six-inch,  worm- 
eaten  cork  brings  fragrant  memories ! 

The  whole  group  of  Hsmulons  was  thus  brought  in 
review ;  and,  whether  engaged  upon  the  dissection  of  the 
internal  organs,  the  preparation  and  examination  of  the 
bony  frame-work,  or  the  description  of  the  various  parts, 
Agassiz' draining  in  the  method  of  observing  facts  and  their 
orderly  arrangement  was  ever  accompaniea  by  the  urgent 
exhortation  not  to  be  content  with  them. 

"  Facts  are  stupid  things,"  he  would  say,  "  until  brought 
into  connection  with  some  general  law." 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  it  was  almost  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  left  these  friends  and  turned  to  insects ;  but 
what  I  had  gained  by  this  outside  experience  has  been  of 
greater  value  than  years  of  later  investigation  in  my  fa- 
vorite groups. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  ABROAD. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  establishment  of  large 
manufactories,  and  the  use  of  the  steam-engine,  have 
wholly  changed  the  conditions  of  trade.  A  beneficent 
genius  throws  bales  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  into  the  crowd 
with  the  utmost  profusion,  but  perhaps  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  position  of  women  is  not  always  thought  of.  As  these 
great  centres  multiplv,  work  at  home  becomes  more  scarce 
and  unproductive ;  t^e  more  easy  it  is  to  go  to  a  mill,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with  anvthinsUiat  can  be  done  in 
the  leisure  moments  of  housekeeping.   Tlie  cause  which  en- 
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richet  them  on  the  one  side,  ruint  them  on  the  other.  The 
spinning-wheel  is  silenced  because  the  jenny  does  the  work 
of  five  nundred  of  the  old  wheels  in  a  day ;  the  sewing- 
machine  reduces  the  sempstresses  to  one  half.  The  marri^ 
women  are  the  great  losers  by  this ;  they  cannot,  or  ought 
not  to  leave  their  children,  and  yet  have  some  time  which 
they  could  employ  profitably  by  addin«;  to  the  general 
earnings.  A  few  of  the  old  trades  siiU  remain,  more 
particularly  in  France  :  the  lace  of  Normandy,  the  gloves 
of  Isere,  embroidery  and  straw-plaiting  in  Lorraine ;  and 
of  these  a  short  description  will  be  given  in  the  following 
paper. 

There  is  no  kind  of  work  which  is  more  completely  or 
essentially  feminine  than  that  of  lace ;  the  produce  of  the 
pillow,  which  is  above  all  price,  and  yet  so  poorly  paid. 
Valenciennes  has  almost  ceased  to  furnish  the  lace  which 
bears  its  name.  It  is  a  diflicult  kind  of  work,  requirinz  a 
very  long  apprenticeship,  and  wholly  absorbing  to  the 
women  engaged  in  it ;  wnilst  the  payment  is  so  small,  that 
the  industrious  population  of  the  north  of  France  find 
means  to  occupy  themselves  more  advantageously.  It  re- 
quires many  months,  sometimes  even  a  year,  to  weave  a 
piece  of  three  French  yards ;  and  as  the  lace-maker  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  her  wages  during  so  long  a  period,  it  is 
customary  for  the  employer  to  pay  when  a  third  is  finished, 
as  well  as  to  find  the  thread :  oy  which  arrangement  he  is 
sometimes  a  loser.  Thus,  there  are  but  three  lace-makers 
left  in  Valenciennes :  one,  who  makes  the  old  and  real 
kind,  earns  about  a  shilling  a  day ,  the  other  two,  fabri- 
cating the  sort  of  lace  which  is  imitated  in  Belgium,  receive 
fifbeen-pence  for  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  Arras  is  a  centre 
for  a  large  manufacture  of  common  lace,  but  the  women 
are  in  general  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  kind  called  the  roint  d'AIen9on  is  made  under 
different  arrangements  ;  whilst  at  Valenciennes  the  net 
and  the  figure  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the  Point 
d'Alen9on  is  divided  into  several  departments.  They 
distinguish  between  the  tracers,  the  net-makers,  the  lace- 
menders,  the  groundwork-makers,  those  who  work  the 
holes,  and  the  slender  cord  which  surrounds  and  strength- 
ens the  designs.  An  apprenticeship  of  three  months  is  sufli- 
cient  to  learn  all  these  varieties ;  and  provided  they  do 
not  spoil  their  hands  by  heavy  work,  thev  can  attend  to 
all  the  lighter  cares  of  housekeeping,  lay  down  the  pillow 
and  take  it  up  again  as  if  it  were  knitting.  Yet  tenpence 
a  day  is  all  they  can  earn ;  a  very  small  number  may 
manage  to  get  a  shi  ling  or  thirteen -pence ;  the  outlay, 
however,  is  small  for  the  apparatus,  nothing  but  the  pillow, 
the  bobbins,  and  the  pins  oeing  wanted.  Sometimes  the 
younz  girls  work  alone;  sometimes  they  collect  together 
to  talk  whilst  moving  their  bobbins ;  in  the  evening  Uiey 
economize  light  by  assembling  in  one  workshop.  It  is  a 
delicate  kind  of  work,  which  gives  a  certain  kind  of  ele- 
gance to  those  who  are  occupied  with  it,  and  contributes 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  family.  Those  who  transfer  and 
mend  old  lace  form  another  interesting  branch  of  the 
needle- women.  Lace  is  one  of  the  few  victories  of  handi- 
craft over  machine  work ;  so  far,  nothing  but  a  very  in- 
ferior imitation  having  been  produced.  Ae  efforts  of  the 
minister  Colbert  were  very  great  to  introduce  superior 
lace-makinz  into  France,  equal  to  or  surpassing  that  of 
Venice.  He  had  recourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day,  to  making  it  into  a  privilege ;  he  was  resisted,  and 
threatened  to  send  a  regiment  against  the  lace- women  of 
Alen^on ;  now  the  Venetians  are  no  longer  their  rivals, 
but  they  have  some  difiiculty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
Belgians.  All  the  patterns  are  designed  in  Paris ;  but  the 
skilful  workmanship  and  lower  wages  give  a  superiority 
to  Belgium. 

Clo5ely  connected  with  lace  is  the  embroidery  of  muslin 
and  net,  which  employs  numberless  hands  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  best  designs 
are  drawn  in  Paris,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  various 
towns  where  the  work  is  done  give  out  the  muslin  ready 
traced  to  those  who  live  in  the  villages  round  about.  The 
goodness  of  the  embroidery  depends  upon  the  elegance  of 
the  design,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  fineness  of 


the  cotton  employed.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1855  held  in 
Paris,  a  house  at  Nancy  sent  several  collars  of  exactly  the 
same  design,  but  so  differently  worked,  that  the  cheapest 
cost  three  shillings,  and  the  dearest  two  pounds.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  work  can  now  compete  witn  the  French, 
and  be  done  more  cheaply ;  the  cotton  used  by  the  latter 
is  generally  too  coarse.  In  Switzerland,  the  master  fur- 
nisnes  the  cotton  ;  whilst  the  Frenchwoman  buys  her  own, 
and  is  tempted  to  do  h?r  work  in  the  quickest  manner ; 
she  never  knows  her  master,  and  having  no  interest  in  him, 
works  without  self-respect 

It  is  very  different  to  this  at  Saint-Gall,  the  mat  centre 
of  Swiss  embroidery:  the  day  on  which  the worx  is  brought 
in  is  a  festival ;  early  in  the  morning  the  young  women 
arrive  from  all  parts  in  their  Sunday  attire.  After  attend- 
ing service  in  the  church,  they  collect  in  a  large  room 
round  a  long  table,  where  each  receives  a  glass  of  white 
They  begin  to  sing  one  of  their  melodies  in  parts. 


wine. 


whilst  the  master  goes  round  the  table,  examines  the  work, 
and  pays  for  it.  u  he  refuse  any,  and  declines  to  take  it, 
the  dispute  is  decided  by  a  syndic,  who  sits  in  the  next 
room.  When  the  examination  is  over,  the  head  of  the 
establishment  throws  a  mass  of  embroidery  patterns  on  the 
table ;  each  girl  chooses  the  kind  she  likes  best ;  it  is  in- 
scribed in  her  book,  with  the  price  agreed  on,  and  the  day 
when  it  is  to  be  returned.  They  are  very  industrious;  and 
by  reason  of  their  great  frugality,  are  contented  with  very 
poor  remuneration ;  and  by  slightly  sewing  their  pieces  of 
work  together,  can  have  them  washed  at  half  the  cost.  In 
Saxony,  the  wages  are  so  low,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
women  can  live  upon  them ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  the  children  receive  only  a  halfpenny  a  da^.  A 
small  number  in  Nancy,  who  can  embroider  coats  of^^  arms 
and  crests,  earn  three  shillings  a  day ;  but  from  ten  to 
twenty  pence  is  the  usual  wage.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that 
endangers  die  sight ;  and  as  fashion  reigns  supreme,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  style  is  abandoned  before  the 
orders  are  completed ;  when  the  merchant  profits  by  the 
smallest  pretext  to  refuse  the  work  from  the  manufacturer ; 
and  in  this  way  the  loss  often  fills  upon  the  poor  woman, 
who  can  scarcely  buy  bread  and  clothes. 

Speaking  of  the  graceful  adornments  of  women  which 
they  owe  to  their  own  sex,  we  must  include  the  prepara- 
tion of  feaUiers,  whether  of  the  ostrich,  the  marabout,  the 
heron,  the  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  exquisite  humming- 
birds'; and  those  who  try  their  skill  on  fiower^,  whether  of 
paper  or  muslin.  There  is  something  gay  and  youthful  in 
the  name  of  florist,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful 
productions  which  come  from  their  hands ;  they  rival  those 
of  our  gardens  in  freshness  and  brilliancy.  This  is  espe- 
cially a  trade  of  Paris :  beautiful  women  of  both  hemi- 
spheres there  procure  the  flowers  with  which  to  wreathe 
tneir  hair.  Italy  once  held  the  first  rank  for  artificial 
fiowers,  as  it  did  for  silks,  lace,  and  mirrors  ;  then  Lyons 
succeeded  to  Italy;  now  the  Parisian  flora  are  without 
a  rival.  Nearly  six  thousand  workwomen  live  on  this 
manufacture  in  that  city  alone.  The  most  skilful  are  real 
artists,  who  study  natural  flowers  with  a  love  for  them, 
and  reproduce  them  with  more  fidelity  than  the  best  paint- 
ers. Their  wages  will  amount  to  naif  a  crown  a  day  ; 
whilst  the  inferior  ones  do  not  make  more  than  twenty- 
pence,  even  when  working  eleven  hours.  A  florist  may 
live  upon  this  if  she  do  not  indulge  in  the  fancy  of  wearing 
her  own  wreaths  and  going  to  balls. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  cutting  of  precious  stones 
should  have  established  itseU  on  the  summit  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  at  Septmoncel,  where  it  is  very  largely  shared 
in  by  women.  Whilst  the  diamond  is  cut  at  Amsterdam 
by  powerful  machines,  and  in  large  workshops,  as  suitable 
to  the  richest  jewel  the  earth  produces,  the  remainder  of 
our  gems,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  aqua-marine,  ame- 
thysts, opals,  and  the  corals  for  children,  are  cut  and 
polished  in  a  desert  by  honest  and  indigent  mountaineers. 
They  remain  faithful  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  and  all  the  riches  which  pass  through  their 
hands  do  not  make  them  discontented  with  their  chilly  cot- 
tages and  hard  fare.  The  women  make  imitation  gems  with 
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wonderful  skill ;  thoy  pierce  tiio  rubies  for  watch  pivots, 
and  even  arrange  mosaics  with  stones  sent  from  Florence. 
Their  wheel  is  placed  near  the  window  of  the  cabin  ;  the 
father,  mother,  and  children  all  work  as  they  can  find  leis- 
ure from  the  necessary  housekeeping  cares,  the  wood  to  cut 
in  the  mountain,  or  the  piece  of  land  to  cultivate.  Those 
who  cut  the  rubies  earn  the  most,  but  from  cightpence  to 
fifteen-pence  a  day  is  the  averaj;e  remuneration. 

All  the  civilized  world  which  makes  any  pretension  to 
elegance,  follows  the  fashion  of  Paris.  The'  ladies  of  New 
York  send  for  their  dresses  from  the  dressmakers,  their 
head-dresses  from  the  llorists,  their  jewels  from  the  lapi- 
daries of  Paris.  AVhen  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  wished  to 
make  himself  popuUr  with  the  fairer  sex,  he  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Turkish  ladies  to  dress  in  the  French 
fashion.  His  son  has  had  his  rooms  furnisiihed  from  Paris. 
There  may  be  greater  skill  elsewhere,  but  the  highest 
taste  is  manifested  in  that  city.  Though  the  needle  is  not 
the  only  superiority  it  has  above  other  cities,  yet  it  will  be 
allowed  that  its  needlework  has  no  rival.  It  is  the  great 
mart  also  for  glovet*,  which  are  made  in  the  country  accord- 
insto  its  caprices  and  models. 

There  are  three  departments  in  glove-making:  cutting 
out,  sewing,  and  finishing;  that  is  to  say,  embroidering 
the  back,  making  the  button-hole,  and  setting  on  the  but- 
ton.    It  is  the  work  of  men  to  cut  out  the  glove ;  but 
women  place  it  on  the  iron  hand  which  forms  the  measure, 
strike  it  with  a  stamp,  and  prepare  it  for  the  cutter.    This 
is  not  dillicuh  work ;  it  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  they 
receive   ten  pence  for  five  dozen.    The    sewers  are  less 
favored ;  the  price  paid  for  a  dozen  pair  of  ladies'  gloves 
with  one  button  is  three -and-ninepence :  out  of  this  they 
have  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  employer,  and  forty  per 
cent,  goes  in  silk,  which  they  find ;  so  tuat  it  only  leaves 
about  threepence-halfpenny  a  pair.     If  it  be  asked,  liow 
many  pair  a  good  workwoman  can  complete  in  one  day, 
the  answer  will  be  :  that  if  working  for  twelve  hours  with- 
out interruption,  she  may  manage  to  get  through  four  pair; 
but  most  of  the  hands  only  do  two  pair  and  a  half     This 
arises  from  the  attention  they  must  pay  to  household  work. 
Glove-making  requires  the  most  perlect  cleanliness ;  fiot 
only  are  soiled  gloves  returned  to  the  sewer,  but  she  is 
also  obliged  to  pay  for  the  leather.     Four  pair  will  thus 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  eleven])ence,  from  which  a  deduction 
must  be  made  for  lights  ;  two  and  a  half,  about  eight  pence- 
halfpenny*     The  wages  are  still   lower  in   Aveyron  and 
Haute-Marne ;  but  in  the  department  of  Iscre,  this  trade 
occuoies  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  women, representing 
a  value  of  sixteen   million  francs.     The   manul'actory  at 
Grenoble  employs    twelve   hundred    cutteri-out,  making 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dozen. 

Those  who  work  the  back  of  the  glove  and  finish  it  off 
are  better  paid;  seven-and  sixpence  is  given  for  a  dozen, 
but  then  the  silk  is  not  found.  It  recjuires  six  or  seven 
hours  to  maks  a  pair  of  embroidered  gloves ;  supposing  she 
does  a  pair  and  a  half  in  a  day,  she  will  not  earn  that  sum 
in  a  week.  At  this  vrork,  a  woman  must  sew  regularly,  nnd 
have  neither  children  nor  many  household  matters  to  dis- 
tract her  attention,  as  it  reriuires  great  nicety  and  skill.  In 
Paris,  the  work  is  done  at  the  workshop  of  the  maker,  where 
it  can  be  better  performed,  and  the  highest  class  of  embroid- 
erers obtain  there  about  twelve  shillings  a  dozen. 

Women  are  much  employed  in  the  works  of  marble- 
cutters;  they  also  take  their  part  as  gilders  of  wood, 
mounters  and  varni>her3  of  bronze,  pewterers,  embossers, 
varnished  iron-plate  makers,  in  jewellers*  work,  and  gold- 
beating.  Their  part  of  the  trade  is  not  fatiguing,  and  pays 
Wvill  ;  everything  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
work.  A  clever  wonipn  can  earn  three-and-sixpence  a  day, 
whilst  another  will  not  make  more  than  tenpence ;  then 
they  feel  discouraged,  and  turn  to  some  oth^r  business. 
The  piercers  fini>h  ornaments  in  copper,  bronze,  or  more 
precious  metals ;  fashion,  which  is  at  once  the  idol  of  women 
and  their  implacable  enemy,  pursues  them  even  here,  for 
fewer  of  these  are  now  made  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  in  which  men  do  not  succeed 
80  well  as  women  :   those  things  which  demand  patience, 


(juickness  of  hand,  and  precision,  seem  made  for  them ;  thus, 
in  Switzerland  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  excel  in 
preparinfjT  parts  of  watches,  spectacle  and  watch  glasses ; 
but  in  Paris  they  are  very  little  employed  on  them,  though 
it  is  well  paid. 

It  has  been  thought  that  women  were  highly  fitted  to 
succeed  in  making  designs,  and  some  years  ago  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lyon  were  willing  to  open  the  way  for  their 
learning  to  draw  patterns  for  figured  materials.  It  is 
women,  they  argued,  that  wear  the  most  beautiful  articles 
of  this  kind  ;  they  should  be  the  best  judges  of  the  effect 
produced ;  and  it  appeared  natural  for  them  to  direct  the 
line  to  be  pursued,  llie  idea  was  commenrially  correct,  but 
not  in  a  psychological  point  of  view.  AVomen  have  little 
imagination,  or  at  least  they  have  only  that  kind  which  re- 
calls and  vividly  represents  the  objects  they  have  seen. 
They  cannot  create,  but  they  reproduce  marvellously ;  they 
are  copyists  of  the  first  class.  No  woman  will  ever  write  a 
good  comedy,  yet  they  are  unequalled  as  comedians.  Thej 
are  much  employed  in  work  that  is  only  coloring ;  and  at 
artists,  paint  china  and  fans.  A  few  have  learned  wood- 
engraving,  and  the  small  number  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  It  can  easily  earn  between  four  and  five  shltliogia 

day. 

The  occupations  already  named  are  generally  carried  on 
in  particular  localities ;  the  neighborhood  of  a  manufactory 
or  a  trade  which  has  establislied  itself  in  a  town,  develoi»i 
the  inclinations  and  Ustcs  of  the  people ;  but  there  are  two 
which  are  found  everywhere,  and  are  always  necessarr— 
namely,  washing  and  plain  sowing.  The  former  has  kept 
up  something  of  its  old  corporate  customs  in  Paris;  every 
year,  on  the  Thursday  of  Mid-Lent,  the  washerwomen  elect 
a  queen,  an  honor  as  onerous  as  it  is  ephemeral.  On  thii 
day  hundreds  of  cabs  take  all  tlie  washerwomen  of  the 
villages  round  to  Paris,  dressed  in  fancy  dresses  as  mir- 
chionesses  and  wailing  maids.  A  legion  of  water  carrier^ 
somewhat  excited  with  wine,  and  bedizened  with  rosettesM 
many-colored  ribbons,  are  their  devoted  attendanU ;  and 
in  the  evening,  the  washing-boats  on  the  Seine  are  iraai- 
forined  into  ball-rooms.  On  the  Friday  morning,  they 
quietly  take  up  their  iron  again. 

They  are  divided  into  two  separate  bodies  —  the  washeri 
and  the  ironers  :  the  work  of  the  former  is  much  thejiarder; 
they  receive  about  two  shillings  from  the  mistress  whoe«r 
ploys  them  for  a  day  of  fourteen  hours,  allowing  an  boor 
and  a  half  for  meals,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  is  given  to  then 
every  morning.    Those  who  iron  are  more  sktlfnl;  they 


the  workers  never  attach  themselves  to  one  mistress.  Inert 
are  a  certain  number  of  places  in  Paris  where  they  go 
every  morning,  and  the  mistresses  hire  them  for  the  dav. 

'I hi  pasting  of  bags,  making  of  bandboxes,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  cardboard  and  paper  articles,  are  done  bf 
women ;  the  bookbinders  employ  many  for  folding,  arrang- 
ing, and  stitching  the  sheets.  In  the  paper  warehooiej 
they  look  over  the  reams  to  see  the  defect^  remove  the 
spots,  and  count  them  into  smaller  packets.  Women  also 
work  in  the  printing-offices,  and  make  good  compositors, 
requiring  exactness  and  handiness ;  but  it  is  fuiiguinjj,  be- 
cause they  must  stand,  and  the  sight  is  liaUe  to  injwy. 
Not  only  are  many  confectioners;  but  there  is  a  higiwj 
class  who  prepare  syrups  and  make  bonbons,  then  ornament 
them  ibr  sale,  wrap  them  in  seductive  envelopj^  cover 
them  with  spangles,  gold-paper,  and  rescues.  The«  «• 
some  whose  whole  time  is  passed  in  gumming  cotorrt 
paner  on  myriads  of  miniature  pieces  of  fumilure  for  dolls' 
houses.  All  this  is  done  by  the  fairy  fingers  of  the  Paniia 
with  infinite  taste.  The  poor  creatures  who  «m«J2 
wreaths  of  everlasting  flowers  and  of  horn  shavings,  wea 
so  largely  in  the  cemeteries,  can  scarcely  earn  enougftw 

keep  them  alive.  .....       •  i  -Jl 

To  sum  up  the  whole :  it  is  only  Ulent  that  is  P»w  ** 
for  hand- work.  Strength  in  men  b  always  valaable;! 
woman  does  not  possess  that,  and  m  iiig«rd»^wwij»? 
steam-engine   has  deimciatad  iU.Talne;  work  wittosi 
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either  talent  or  strength  can  only  find  a  living  in  the  manu- 
factories. Thofld  who  have  visited  the  miserable  garrets 
and  cabins  where  these  poor  people  live,  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  and  admire  their  honesty.  In  the  cottages  of 
the  Jura,  where  bread  often  falls  thort,  and  rubies  and 
emeralds  He  on  the  table ;  in  the  silk-weavers'  rooms  at 
Lyon,  where  brocade<l  satin  spreads  its  brilliant  colors  in 
the  loom ;  in  (he  cold  damp  attics  of  Paris,  where  the  needle 
woman  stitches  from  morning  to  night,  —  we  may  read  a 
lesson  how  to  bear  misery  and  submission  to  a  hard  destiny 
with  fortitude. 
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BY   ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
CHAFTKR   THE   EIGHTH. 

There  stood  my  father  indeed.  Seeing  me  enter  the 
room  with  my  face  disfigured  and  all  discolored,  he  was 
deeply  affected,  and  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  I  had 
given  him,  he  kissed  me  tenderly. 

"  My  poor  lad,"  said  he,  "  how  could  you  so  ill-treat  a 
schoolfellow  ?     Yet  it  is  not  your  way." 

"Monsieur  Nablot/'  interrupted  the  Principal,  "  you  are 
quite  mistaken  ;  your  son  is  an  unmanageable  boy.  He 
has  the  worst  of  tempers." 

**  That  big  Ualet  is  three  years  older  than  I  am,"  I  said 
then.  "For  a  long  time  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bully- 
ing  the  httle  boys.  1  told  him  I  would  not  stand  it,  and 
he  began  it.     Ask  anybody  you  like  if  he  did  not  begin." 

«  Monsieur  Balet,"  said  the  Principal,  "is  now  in  hoFpi- 
tal.  You  beat  him  most  infamously;  his  legs  are  black 
with  bruises.  You  wanted  to  strangle  him.  You  are  a 
violent  and  outrageous  character." 

"I  have  never  hurt  any  one  before,"  I  replied  ;  "but  I 
will  not  stand  an  insult.  Balet  thought  I  was  the  weaker ; 
he  was  very  much  mistaken  I  All  the  boys  were  on  my 
Bide ;  ask  them  what  took  place.  You  must  ask  them, 
and  not  Balet,  nor  Monsieur  Wolframm,  who  was  not 
present.  Send  for  all  the  little  fellows.  Ask  them ;  you 
will  soon  see  who  is  in  the  right  1 " 

There  was  a  niomtnt's  silence,  and  my  father,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  said  to  me,  — 

"  Listen,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  interceded  for  you.  It 
18  a  disgrace  —  it  is  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  —  to  be 
expelled  from  college.  It  sticks  to  a  man  through  life  I 
1  have  just  begged  of  Monsieur  le  Principal  to  forgive  you, 
and  he  has  yielded  upon  one  condition,  and  that  is  that 
you  will  apologize  to  Monsieur  Balet,  who  is  one  of  the 
oldest  boys  at  school  —  one  *'— 

"Never  I  "  I  abruptly  broke  in.  «  never  I  When  I  am 
in  the  right,  I  never  make  apologies.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
graceful and  mean  act.  You  have  always  taught  me  that 
It  18  better  to  bear  anything  rather  than  to  do  a  mean 
act  I " 

"You  hear  that,»»  said  the  Principal. 

My  father  turned  pale  with  grief  and  agitation.  He 
looked  upon  me  a  Wtwr  seconds,  his  eynA  filled  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  Jean  Paul  I "  he  whispered  to  me.  Then,  turn- 
ing  round  to  the  Principal  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "I 
will  make  the  apology  for  him.  Monsieur  le  Principal,  if 
you  will  allow  me."  ^ 

Hearing  this,  I  took  up  my  cap  off  the  chair,  and  rushed 
out  with  my  heart  too  full  for  utterance.  The  Principal 
cried  to  me  from  his  room,  — 

"Return  to  your  place  in  the  schoolroom;  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  man  whose  son  you  are,  I  will  consent  to  re- 
ceive you  still." 

I  stood  for  a  couple  of  seconds  in  the  anteroom,  askincr 
myself  whether  I  should  accept  the  proffered  fjrace'! 
Never  had  1  reflected  fo  rapidly.  Thoughts  passed  through 
me  like  flashes  of  lightning.  My  love  ibr  my  father  at  Ust 
decided  me. 

"  I  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  this  year,"  I  said,  "  and 


then  it  will  all  be  over.    I  have  had  enough,  and  too  much 
of  it." 

And  then,  with  a  slower  pace,  crossing  the  court,  I  re- 
entered the  schoolroom. 

All  eyes  were  lifted. 

I  passed  by  the  stove,  stepped  to  my  desk,  and  took 
my  seat.  Monsieur  Wolframm  approacned  softly  as  if  to 
inquire  ;  but  before  he  could  speak,  I  said  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  — 

"  I  have  returned  by  order  of  the  Principal." 

At  the  same  moment,  my  father  and  Monsieur  Rufin 
parsed  through  the  court  before  the  windows  without  stop- 
ping. 

'liie  assistant  master  returned  to  his  seat,  and  I  set 
quietly  about  my  exercise  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  until 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

Everything  went  on  as  usual.  Nobody  alluded  to  the 
past. 

In  another  week  old  Balet  came  and  sat  in  his  place 
again.  Sometimes,  when  I  lilled  my  eyes,  I  caught  his 
watching  me;  but  he  immediately  looked  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  was  still  a  nuisance  to  the  small  boys ;  but  his 
prestige  was  gone.  Some  of  the  other  big  boys  took  the* 
part  of  the  little  ones,  and  kept  him  down  somewhat. 

I  became  gloomier  than  I  had  been  before  these  occur- 
rencrcs.  I  felt  deeply  humbled  that  my  father  had  made 
apologies  for  me.  Every  time  I  thought  of  it,  my  blood 
boile<l.  It  seemed  unnatural ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I  felt  angry  with  him. 

Things  went  on  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  My  schoolfellows  stood  aloof  from  me  to 
some  extent ;  but  I  cared  very  little  for  their  friendship ; 
for  since  the  departure  of  Goberlot,  I  had  not  cared  to 
make  any  new  friends.  My  studies  interested  me  less  and 
less.  At  last,  as  before,  the  holidays  came  round  again. 
I  did  not  get  a  single  prize.  This  time  my  disgust  seemed 
incurable,  and  I  felt  resolutely  bent  oh  not  returning. 

That  year  the  holidays  were  melancholy  <  nough.  I  had 
resolved  not  to  return  to  college,  and  yet  I  dared  not  tell 
my  parents,  knowing  how  grieved  they  would  be. 

Instead  of  walking,  as  I  used  formerly,  in  the  woods  and 
the  valleys  in  their  beautiful  autumnal  dress  —  instead  of 
bathing  under  the  overhanging  beeches,  and  fishing  be- 
neath the  great  rocks,  which  used  to  revive  my  spirits  and 
refresh  my  body,  I  stayed  moodily  at  home. 

There  was  no  more  pleasure  in  our  pretty  garden  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  —  no  more  pride  in  its  fruit  walls  cov- 
ered with  espaliers  —  its  little  arbor  embowered  in  vine 
and  sweet-peas  and  honeysuckle  and  hop.  I  gazed  with 
a  vacant  eye  upon  the  great  beds  of  gooseberries  and  rasp- 
berries, where  my  mother  and  Babeld  used  to  be  so  busy 
gathering  the  ripe,  rich  fruit.  The  big  golden  pears,  and 
the  heavy  crops  of  rosy  apples,  bending  down  with  their 
weight  the  branches  of  the  old  orchhrd  trees  —  all  these 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 

I  could  hear  my  brothers'  and  tisters'  loud  cries  of  joy 
in  the  street,  as  the  heavily-laden  wagons  passed  from  the 
field  to  the  barn  ;  but  I  did  not  even  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  for  long  days  I  used  to  sit  in  the  office  by  the 
side  of  Monsieur  Pierron,  a  nice  old  clerk,  grave  and  quiet, 
and  rather  eccentric,  as  lawyers'  clerks  generally  are,  and 
fond  of  seeing  everything  in  the  most  methodical  order -^ 
his  pen  at  his  right  hand,  close  by  the  inkstand,  his  great 
birch-bark  snufl'-box  at  his  left  just  under  his  hand,  so  that 
he  might  never  have  to  look  for  anything,  or  to  think  more 
than  was  necessary. 

I  used  to  see  parties  of  peasant  men  and  women,  five  or 
fix  aft  a  time,  the  women  in  dirty  old  gowns  and  flannel 
petticoats,  the  men  in  blue  smocks,  looking  careworn  and 
suspicious,  eying  one  another  steathily.  I  used  to  see 
these  unpleasant-looking  folks  come  and  try  to  carry  out 
their  quarrels  under  our  eyes  over  their  conditions  of  sale, 
or  their  leases.  They  would  try  to  overreach  each  other 
by  the  most  transparent  and  ridiculous  device^  scratching 
their  rough  heads  or  laying  their  hands  on  their  stomachs 
instead  of  their  hearts,  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  state 
ments  I 
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And  my  father  was  generally  obliged  to  explain  at  full 
length,  point  after  point,  jast  what  they  wanted,  for  they 
were  not  always  confident  themselves  as  to  that ;  then  what 
they  could  do  legally,  for  on  that  matter  they  were  quite 
in  the  dark,  and  they  thought  everything  was  fair,  and 
everything  allowed,  even  to  conspiring  together  against  the 
public  peace. 

Their  wicked  intentions  were  often  clearly  written  upon 
their  ill-favored  countenances,  and  manifested  in  their 
words  and  their  gestures.  I  used  to  feel  angry  with  them. 
Mv  father  often  had  some  difHcuUy,  too,  to  contain  him- 
self; but  he  was  advancing  in  years,  and  he  found  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  his  family  a  great  expense, 
and  heavy  to  meet ;  and  very  often  when  these  faithless  and 
uiitrustworthy  creatures  could  not  be  brought  to  terms  with 
each  other,  and  it  all  seemed  over,  he  would  go  over  the 
whole  thiug  again  with  the  most  admirable  patience,  and 
at  last  succeeded  by  the  mere  power  of  his  good  sense, 
justice,  and  uprightness,  in  bringing  them  to  one  mind, 
and  getting  them  to  sign  an  amicable  agreement. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  village  notary  I  Some  might  im- 
agine that  he  would  not  require  to  know  so  much  as  town 
lawyers ;  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  In  town  you  have 
barristers  and  solicitors,  land  surveyors  and  builders,  ex- 
perienced men  in  every  profession,  who  can  enlighten  you, 
and  help  you  out  of  your  difficulties.  But  in  the  country 
the  village  lawyer  has  to  be  everything,  to  do  everything. 
He  has  only  his  own  resources  to  depend  upon.  In  the 
town,  every  man  knows  what  he  wants,  how  he  wants  it, 
and  what  conditions  he  is  subject  to ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  peasants  know  nothing  about  it 

Towards  the  end  of  the  holidays  my  aversion  to  return- 
ing to  college  became  overwhelming,  and  1  was  the  more 
to  DO  pitied  oecause  I  felt  I  had  not  the  couri^e  to^refuse 
openly.  No,  no ;  I  dared  not  inflict  such  suffering  upon 
my  loving  parents,  whose  best  earthly  hopes  centred  in 
me. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  holidays  I  broke  out.  My  resolu- 
tion burst  from  me  unexpectedly.  It  was  morning,  before 
the  appearance  of  our  old  clerk.  I  was  already  sitting  in 
my  accustomed  place  in  the  study,  with  my  arm  upon  the 
window-seat,  and  dreamily  mourning  over  my  fate.  My 
poor  father,  who  was  busy  over  a  deed  which  he  had  l>een 
studying  up  to  the  midnight  before,  was  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  me ;  he  was  quite  absorbed,  when  I  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,— 

**  Sooner  than  return  to  that  college,  I'll  go  and  drown 
myself!" 

The  poor  man  turned  round  in  surprise.  He  gazed 
upon  me  a  few  seconds,  pale  with  agitation ;  then  raising 
a  voice  that  trembled  with  alarm  and  fear,  he  said,  — 

''Is  this  the  return  I  deserve  for  so  many  vears  of 
labor  ?  There  go  all  my  hopes  I  And  must  I  ibear  this 
from  a  son  in  whom  I  had  put  all  my  trust  ?  I  have  loved 
him  too  much!'*  He  threw  down  his  pen  in  despair. 
"Yes,  I  have  loved  him  too  much.  Perhaps  I  have 
wronged  his  brothers.    This  is  my  punishment.** 

He  began  to  pace  the  room  witn  agitated  steps.  His 
words  lacerated  my  heart.  I  felt  that  he  was  right,  and  I 
was  not  making  him  a  proper  return  for  his  affection.  I 
was  unworthy  of  it,  and  I  hung  my  head  down  with  shame 
and  contrition. 

*'  Well  1  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  **  said  he,  after  a 
painful  pause,  sitting  down  again,  downcast  and  distressed. 
**  What  »hall  you  do  for  your  living  ?  Everybody  must 
work  in  this  life." 

''  Whatever  you  like,**  I  replied  ;  "  make  me  k  shoe- 
maker, or  a  baker,  or  a  tailor.  I  had  rather  do  anything 
than  go  back  to  Latin  again.** 

At  this  moment  my  mother  entered,  and  my  father  said 
to  her,  in  a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  — 

''  Here  is  Jean  Paul  refhsing  to  return  to  colle^ !  '* 

*'  No,  no,*'  I  cried,  "  I  haveliad  enough  of  it ;  I  am  only 
a  fool ;  I  am  always  the  last.  The  professors  always  put 
me  in  the  tail  of  the  class,  and,  in  spite  of  all  mv  work,  I 
cannot  get  any  forwarder.  You  were  mistaken  about  me ; 
you  Uiought  I  had  good  abilities,  but  I  have  not.    I  am 


good  enough  for  a  trade,  but  for  nothing  else,  and  that  is 
lie  truth.*'^ 

**  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  said  my  father,  more  and  more 
excited. 

"  I  sav  so." 

'*  Well,'*  said  he,  "  you  are  quite  under  a  mistake.  You 
don't  know  the  reason  whv  you  never  got  any  prizes, 
whilst  you  deserved  them  all  ?  Must  I  teU  you  now  ?  It 
was  because  I "  —  and  he  struck  his  breast  —  **  I  had  not 
enough  money  to  pay  the  whole  of  your  fees.  From  the 
first  year  I  have  only  paid  half;  you  have  been  excused 
the  rest." 

His  voice  failed,  and  he  was  unable  to  continue. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  educate  and  place  your  brothers  and 
sisters,"  he  resumed  with  difiiculty ;  ^  I  could  not  do  every- 
thing for  you  alone,  and, forget  mv  other  children.  I  am 
not  rich,  and  there  are  five  of  you. ' 

He  kept  pacing  the  room,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

**  That  was  the  agreement  with  the  Principal.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  said  to  me, '  Your  son,  by  virtue 
of  his  exercises,  should  have  carried  off*  all  the  prizes,  bat 
his  class  would  have  been  discouraged  ;  besides,  he  works 
too  easily,  and  his  schoolfellows  work  harder  than  he  does.' 
And  then  when  I  asked  time  for  payment  for  the  second 
half  year  —  which  I  had  been  unable  to  collect  at  once, 
having  placed  vour  sister  Marie  Reine  at  MoUheim  in  that 
year  —  he  said  to  me,  *  Don't  mention  that.  I  know  how 
you  are  situated.  Your  family  is  large,  so  I'Abb^  Hugues 
told  me.  Your  son  does  you  honor,  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  insist  on  his  being  crowned ;  let  it  suffice  you  to  know 
that  he  merits  that  distinction.  There  are  m  the  same 
class  with  himself  sons  of  my  own  personal  friends,  and 
these  young  people  must  be  encouraged  to  work.' " 

His  agitation  increased,  and  he  wept  as  he  said,  — 

*<  That  has  been  all  along  the  state  of  matters,  as  I  have 
never  paid  more  than  half-terms  for  you.  I  would  not  tell 
you  so ;  I  was  determined  that  I  would  bear  that  humilia- 
tion alone." 

Then,  seeing  my  father's  tears  and  his  great  distress,  I 
rose  from  my  seat  and  cried, — 

"  My  dear  father,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  will  do  all  that 
you  wish.    I  will  never  again  make  such  a  request." 

He  received  me  in  his  arms,  and  said  with  inexpressible 
tenderness,  gazing  into  my  face,  — 

"  Courage,  my  boy !  take  cburage  I  Many  worse  mis- 
fortunes may  happen  to  you  than  the  present.  But  re- 
member that  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  yon, 
though  not  an  irreparable  one,  is  failure  in  the  perforlnanoe 
of  your  duty.  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart  And  now 
ask  your  mother,  too,  to  forgive  you,  for  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  this  either,  and  you  have  compelled  me  to  dis- 
clope  in  her  presence  the  tact  I  wished  to  conceal  from 
her  —  that  we  are  indebted  to  strangers  for  half  your  edu- 
cation." 

I  knelt  before  my  mother,  who  was  weeping,  with  her 
face  hidden  between  her  hands ;  she  kissed  me,  and  as  we 
seemed  scarcely  recovering  yet  from  our  emotion,  my 
father  said, 

**  Pierron  will  fsoon  be  here.  Let  us  go  into  the  dining- 
room.**    We  went  out 

**  At  what  time  shall  we  start,  father  ?  *'  said  I. 

«  Directly  after  breakfast,  Jean  Paul.  I  have  told  Nico- 
las to  put  the  horse  to.  At  four  o'clock  I  must  be  home, 
for  the  Didiers  have  promised  to  come  this  evening  and 
sign  their  deed.  Pierron  b  going  to  write  *out  the  fair 
copy." 

"  And  your  boxes  are  ready,"  said  my  good  mother ; 
"  they  are  packed  and  corded.'' 

Then,  whatever  might  happen,  even  if  my  disgust  had 
been  ten  times  greater,  I  should  have  considered  myself 
disgraced  if  I  had  made  the  smallest  objection.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  begin  work,  and  to  have 
done  with  my  last  two  years  at  college ;  but  I  would  go 
through  them  bravely,  not  reckoning  on  prizes,  but  quite 
determined  on  the  next  best  thing  —  to  deserve  them. 

(TolMoODtlniiid.) 
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ON  THE  SID£  OF  THE  MAIDS. 

Ir  we  grant  that  all  laws  and  social  conditions  are  the 
result  of  experiment  and  growth,  and  are  therefore  neither 
divine  nor  unelastic,  we  must  regard  certain  class  changes 
into  which  we  are  drifting  as  things  to  he  accepted,  not 
fought  against,  and  hold  it  wiser  to  make  the  best  of  them 
rather  than  the  worst.  The  subversion  of  present  arrange- 
ments is  not  necessarily  unrighteous  because  subversive  ; 
it  may  be  just  the  contrary ;  and  such  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  relatioas,  say  as  those  between  masters  and  servants, 
probable  in  the  near  future,  mav  be  the  expression  of  a 
nigher  sense  of  justice  and  sincerity  of  living  than  anything 
we  have  hitherto  put  into  practice.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  we  will  suppose  that  it  is. 

No  one  is  satisded  with  things  as  they  are.  The  masters 
resent  the  endeavor  of  servants  to  better  their  condition ; 
the  servants  resent  the  endeavor  of  masters  to  keep  them 
in  the  old  inferior  grooves ;  the  first  complain  that  servants 
are  not  what  they  were  —  forgetting  to  add  that  they 
themselves  too  are  not  what  they  were ;  the  last  regard 
their  employers  as  their  enemies  ex  officio^  and  their  own 
position  in  the  family  as  that  of  household  Ishmaelites,  who 
must  fivht  if  they  would  not  be  oppressed.  They  also  hold 
themselves  as  underpaid  and  generally  ill-treated ;  and 
right  or  wrong  they  have  determined  to  make  better  terms 
for  themselves  than  those  to  which  they  have  been  bound 
heretofore. 

In  this  age  of  strikes  it  seems  strange  that  they  have  not 
had  a  strike  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  workshops. 
Perhaps  the  individual  character  of  the  service,  the  isolated 
position  of  the  servants,  the  difficulties  of  meeting  to  com- 
bine —  of  fixing  on  a  maximum  of  work  and  a  minimum  of 
wa^es  —  of  arranging  anything  like  arbitrary  details  — 
will  always  prevent  an  organized  strike  among  them. 
This,  however,  mapr  take  place  in  a  small  community  of 
level  averages,  or  m  large  cities  in  houses  of  a  certain  cali- 
bre, where  the  servants  are  divided  into  superiors  and  sub- 
ordinates, and  where  the  work  does  not  overlap  in  any 
department.  The  superior  servants  of  such  establishments 
as  these  can  define  their  terms  with  more  precision  than  is 
possible  in  small  middle-class  houses  of  two  or  three  maids 
at  most.  It  is  in  these'  verv  middle- class  houses,  however, 
where  the  sharpest  pinch  is  felt,  and  where  the  greatest 
changes  have  to  come. 

The  middle  class  is  comparatively  a  modem  invention, 
very  faintly  representing  the  old  burghers  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  treatment  of  ser- 
vants. If  we  want  to  see  anything  analogous  to  our  own 
former  state  of  things,  we  must  go  abroad,  notably  to 
France.  There  we  find  the  bonne  treated  with  a  friend- 
liness, a  familiaritv,  and  granted  personal  privileges  un- 
known to  us  in  England ;  and  there  service  has  conse- 
quently retained  much  of  that  Old- World  closeness  of  at- 
tachment which  we  have  almost  entirely  lost.  Here  in 
England  we  have  risen  above  our  servants  in  all  the  ma- 
terial appliances  of  life,  and  habits  and  manners  have 
followed  suit  So  far  from  retaining  anvthing  like  friend- 
liness in  our  personal  intercourse,  a  lady  who  '*  talks  to 
her  servants  "  is  accounted  wanting  in  propriety  of  feeling 
and  false  to  the  duty  she  owes  her  superior  position. 
But  we  have  sought  to  keep  them  in  their  old  circumstance 
of  inferiority  while  we  have  vacated  our  own  of  kindly  com- 
panionship. The  whole  gist  of  the  strife  lies  in  this  one 
fact.  The  home  character  of  domestic  service  has  gone, 
and  it  is  now  merely  a  business,  without  personal  affection 
or  individual  ties,  wherein  time  and  labor  are  carried  to  the 
best  market  and  sold  for  the  highest  price  they  will  fetch, 
like  any  other  commodities.  But  employers  still  speak  of 
their  servants  as  "  dependants  on  their  bounty,"  and  as 
*<  eating  their  bread,"  all  the  same  as  when  the  castle  table 
fed  its  hordes  of  pauper  serfs  bound  to  render  the  service  of 
their  lives  in  return  for  the  coarse  means  of  living  liberally 
tossed  to  them  and  the  dogs  alike ;  and  though  thev  have 
abandoned  the  patriarchal  protection  of  masterhooa,  they 
still  demand  the  devoted  fidelity  which  was  its  return.    In 


other  words,  they  desire  to  be  free  from  the  obligations  of 
proprietorship  while  retaining  the  submissive  service  of 
slaves. 

Remnants  of  the  absolutism  of  slavery  still  linger  in  the 
conventional  arrangements  of  domestic  service.  Only  in 
quite  exceptional  houses  are  servants  held  to  have  any 
rights  beyond  the  elemental  ones  of  food,  lodging,  and 
wages.  The  mistress  may  of  her  own  free  grace  grant 
privileges ;  that  is  another  matter ;  but  the  kindest-hearted 
mistress  treats  it  as  an  impertinence  when  her  maids 
stipulate  for  rights,  say  in  the  matter  of  a  fixed  holiday 
beyond  their  portion  of  each  Sunday  in  rotation.  Servants 
are  assumed  to  have  no  right  to  a  holiday  save  at  rare, 
indeterminate  intervals.  Yet  the  confined  and  incessant 
nature  of  their  work  would  seeui  to  make  frequent  breaks 
almost  necessary  to  their  well-being.  A  servant's  work  is 
never  done  potentially,  if  even  actually.  She  is  liable  to 
be  rung  up  at  all  hours ;  her  very  meals  are  not  secure 
from  interruption ;  she  has  no  time  that  is  absolutely  her 
own ;  and  even  her  sleep  is  not  sacred.*  In  the  dead  of 
night  something  may  be  wanted,  and  she  must  get  up  to 
bring  or  to  do  it.  Can  there  be  a  choice  of  agency  between 
a  delicate,  consumptive  maid,  fatigued  with  her  day's  hard 
work,  and  a  buxom,  well-constituted  lady,  whose  greatest 
exertion  has  been  a  drive  in  the  park  and  the  han<ling  to 
her  man  a  few  cards  to  be  left  at  friends'  doors  ?  The 
one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  lady ;  and  physiological  con- 
ditions stand  nowhere  in  the  face  of  such  divine  distinc- 
tions. Any  one  who  should  propose  that  the  heaviest  end 
of  the  domestic  stick  should  be  laid  on  the  stoutest 
shoulders,  irrespective  of  condition,  would  be  laughed  at 
as  an  impossible  dreamer,  if  not  condemned  as  an  unright- 
eous one;  and  we  might  as  well  talk  to  a  high  caste 
Hindoo  of  the  common  humanity  of  a*  Brahmin  and  a 
Pariah  as  to  English  gentlefolks  of  the  common  humanity 
of  a  mistress  and  her  maid.  Personal  fitness  and  natural 
rights  have  no  place  in'  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  and  domestic  service  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  tne  life  of  a  servant 
is,  forgetting  all  that  we  have  been  taught  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  present  conditions.  She  lives  underground,  and 
she  either  sleeps  underground  or  just  below  the  roof. 
Damp,  drains,  want  of  efficient  ventilation,  with  the  con- 
stant presence  of  draughts,  surround  her  in  winter ;  in 
summer  these  are  supplemented  by  a  furious  fire  for  many 
hours  in*the  day.  Up  under  the  tiles  she  has  the  bleakest 
room  in  winter  and  the  hottest  in  summer ;  but  she  is  not 
allowed  a  fire  to  warm  her  chilly  garret  during  the  one  — 
perhaps  indeed  her  room  has  no  fire-place  —  and  she  must 
gasp  tnrough  the  sweltering  nights  of  the  other  as  she  best 
can.  Her  food  is  of  poorer  quality  and  less  appetizing 
than  the  family's  ;  for  if  the  bread  and  meat  are  the  same, 
other  things  as  important  are  not.  She  comes  up  from  the 
country  and  is  plunged  at  once  from  the  fresh  air  and  free 
expanse  of  her  old  surroundings  into  the  dismal  darkness 
of  a  London  kitchen.  But  she  has  come  to  London,  you 
say,  of  her  own  free-will,  and  the  bustle  and  brightness  of 
the  great  city  make  amends  for  her  dreary  "place." 
When  does  she  see  this  bustle,  this  brightness  ?  On  her 
Sunday  out  the  shops  are  shut ;  modern  housekeeping  has 
done  away  with  personal  marketing ;  and  even  when  she 
gets  the  gift  of  an  evening  to  herself  she  sees  things  only  in 
Uie  unnatural  light  of  the  flaring  gas,  and  if  there  is  more 
rollick  in  the  street  there  is  less  amusement  She  is  not, 
like  the  French  bonne,  the  companion  of  her  mistress  to  the 
lively  markets,  down  the  gay  boulevards,  or  for  long  sweet 
summer  hours  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  or  the  Lux- 
embourg. Fresh  air  and  the  brisk  circulation  of  out-of- 
door  life  do  not  count  in  England  as  necessary  for  our  poor 
maids ;  as  little  as  the  fdtes,  the  sight  seeing,  the  friendly 
companionship  of  the  mistress,  which  form  the  rule  of  mid- 
dle-class life  in  France.  We  are  a  people  of  grim  caste  and 
stern  work,  and  servants  have  to  yield  to  the  social  powers 
above  them  and  work  like  the  rest ;  only  they  vielcl  more, 
work  harder,  and  enjoy  less,  and  have  infinitely  less  lib- 
erty than  the  rest 

In  no  other  trade  or  profession  is  there  such  a  want  of 
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personal  freeOom,  such  continuous  command,  such  arbitrary 
denial  as  in  this.  Take  the  list  of  what  is  denied  in  an 
ordinary  well  conducted  house.  Ko  followers^  no  friends 
in  the  kitchen,  no  laughing  to  be  heard  above  stairs,  no 
romping  for  youn^  girls  to  whom  romping  is  an  instinct  all 
the  same  as  with  lambs  and  kittens,  no  cessation  of  work 
save  at  meal-times,  no  getting  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the 
bright  sunshine  save  **  on  the  sly,"  or  after  the  not  always 
pleasant  process  of  askings  leave ;  and  above  all,  no  educa- 
tion for  the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine 
for  Sunday  reading  which  is  held  quite  sufficient  recreation 
for  lonely  Betty  moping  in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  after- 
noon of  her  Sunday  in.  All  grinding  work  and  claustral 
monotony,  with  the  world  seen  only  tnrough  the  gratings 
of  the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro  — 
this  is  English  dome6tic  service.  And  then  we  wonder 
that  our  maids,  touched  by  the  fever  of  this  ardent,  restless 
Present,  revolt  against  it  and  think  their  condition  hard. 

But  mistresses  say  they  should  be  very  happy.  To  be 
sure  they  have  left  their  friends  and  associates,  their  early 
affections,  their  treasured  memories.  They  are  among 
strangers,  hard  worked  and  honibly  dull,  without  a  friend 
to  whom  to  cling,  only  employers  to  please  and  strange 
tempers  to  conciliate.  Maybe  they  suffer  from  honie- 
aickness,  or  from  heart-sickness,  which  is  worse ;  but  they 
are  sufficiently  fed,  they  have  no  rents  or  taxes  to  meet, 
their  anxieties  arc  few,  and  their  wages  are  punctually 
paid.  What  more  do  they  want  ?  —  nay,  are  they  not  the 
most  to  be  envied  of  us  all  ?  AVhen  they  have  done  their 
work,  is  it  not  pleasure  enough  for  these  young  women  in 
the  prime  of  lire,  and  with  the  first  flush  of  that  desire  for 
experience  inherent  in  human  nature  knocking  at  their 
hearts,  to  sit  down  alone,  or  two  together,  in  the  silent 
kitchen,  with  a  basketful  of  sewing  for  their  evening's 
amusement  Y  Perhaps  the  family  keeps  a  butler,  whose 
work  scarcely  exercifes  his  brawny  muscles,  and  whose 
higher  nature  is  as  much  considered  as  the  higher  nature 
of  the  beasts  in  the  fattinor  yard ;  perhaps  there  is  a  young 
and  sprightly  "  page  boy  "  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  odd  self-complacency  of  English  respectability 
the  fact  that  these  young  men  and  women  live  together, 
**  under  our  roof,"  is  held  sufficient  guarantee  against 
everything  unbecoming.  The  lU-fuges  tell  a  different  tale; 
and  if  we  had  to  go  into  causes,  we  should  find  the  want 
of  more  society  and  the  want  of  more  varied  pleasures  at 
the  root  of  nine  teuths  of  the  disasters  which  occur. 

If  the  pleasures  of  servants   are  restricted,  so  is  their 
sphere  of  education.     Suppose  for  a  moment  that  Betty 
was  detected  in  any  endeavor  after  improvement  beyond  the 
three  R*s  ?      Suppose  she  set  herself  to  learn  French  or 
German,  to  play  the  piano,  to  trv  her  skill  in  paint  and 
crayons.     Would  it  be  allowed  i    I  think  not.    I  think 
that  a  literary  or  artistic  maid  would  rank  as  twin-sister 
with  an  immoral  one,  and  that  if  she  wanted  to  keep  her 
place  she  would  have  to  understand  that  the  golden  apples 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  never  grew  for  her  plucking,  and 
that  for  a  servant  to  be  educated  into  the  region  of  thought 
and  the  sssthctics  is  a  monstrosity  calling  for  condemnation 
and  dismissal.     Some  employers,  and  these  by  no  means 
the  minority,  lament  that  servants  are  taught  even  to  read 
or  write.    They  maintain    that  the    more  ignorant  the 
woman  the  more  likely  the  machine.     And  a  docile  ma- 
chine, a  transferable  slave  —  that  is  their  ideal  of  a  good 
servant     Yet  there  is  no  valid  reason   why   a  servant 
should  not  be  well-educated  outside  her  professional  duties 
—  duties,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  cultured  women 
consider  so  miserably  unsatisfying,  they  think  themselves 
.  degraded  in  performing,  but  which  en  revanche  are  held  to 
be  all-sufficient  for  the  hearts  and  brains  of  their  poorer 
sisters.    Even  intellect  and  intellectual  rights  are  ques- 
tions of  social  status  in  our  free  England,  and  poverty  has 
no  claim  to  knowledge.    AVLy  not  Y     A  box  of  crayons  on 
the  kitchen  table  in  the  evening  would  not  spoil  the  pastry 
in  the  morning,  and  a  piano  below  stairs  would  sound  on 
more  inharmoniously  than  a  plnno  above  stairs;  and   for 
mv  own  part  I  cannot  see  why  Betty  should  not  utilize  her 
leisure  in  higher  ways  than  that  eternal  sewing  which  she 


generally  does  so  ill.  Margaret  Clement,  Sir  Thomas  . 
More's  "ingenious  kinswoman"  and  domestic,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  sciences  equally 
with  his  own  daughters.  She  corresponded  with  Erasmus, 
who  praised  her  Tetters  "for  their  good  sense  and  chaste 
Latin,"  and  the  chances  are  that  she  could  make  fine  bread 
and  hog's  pudding  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Betty  may  not  have  her 
friends  and  lovers  come  and  see  her,  poof  wench,  all  the 
same  as  they  come  to  see  the  voung  ladies  up-stairs  ;  nor 
why  the  feelings  of  the  family  should  be  outraged,  and 
propriety  along  with  them,  if  her  merry  laugh  penetrated 
even  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  dining-room  and  the 
parlor.  This  may  be  rank  demrcracy ;  and  democracy  is 
a  word  of  fear  to  the  British  householder;  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  human  rights  seems  to  me  a  better  flag  under  which 
to  fight  than  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  arrangements 
by  which  they  are  violated. 

It  is  a  heresy,  as  yet,  to  maintain  that  the  master  exists 
for  the  servant  quite  as  much  as  the  servant  exists  for  the 
master.    Money  is  assumed  to  confer  more  than  the  mere 

fower  to  buy  the  time  and  labor  which  others  have'  to  sell 
t  is  assumed  to  buy  the  whole  being  —  liberty,  affection, 
mind,  free-will,  and  creed.  There  are  householders  who  do 
not  allow  even  her  own  cha^l  to  their  maid.  She  must  go 
to  the  parish  church  with  the  family,  or  she  takes  no  ser- 
vice with  them.  It  is  the  family  the^  say,  and  the  family 
demands  religious  uniformity;  that  is,  the  suppression  of 
inconvenient  individualism  of  conscience  below  stairs,  and 
minds  and  souls  put  into  the  livery  which  bodies — at  least 
feminine  bodies  —  refuse  to  wear.  The  employer  is  abso- 
lute ;  the  servant  is  still  only  his  movable  serf,  from  whom 
he  demands  all  he  desires,  stinting  nothing  of  his  own  mar- 
gin, while  giving  back  only  the  stipulated  convention. 
Take  the  case  of  a  family  where  there  is  illness  and  no 
sick-nurse  is  hired.  The  servants  are  expected  to  do  theur 
share  in  the  sitting  up  o*  nights  and  the  extra  work  that 
must  needs  be  about.  And  should  they  refuse  they  would 
be  considered  unwomanly  and  inhuman,  and  would  prob- 
ably lose  their  situations  with  a  bad  mark  against  their 
characters.  But  were  they  themselves  to  feel  ill,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  they 
would  be  sent  to  the  hospital  or  their  own  homes;  and  the 
mistress  would  justify  herself  for  the  expulsion  in  her  hour 
of  need  of  the  woman  who  had  lost  her  health  in  her  ser- 
vice —  and  her  friends  would  justify  her  too.  Indeed  mis- 
tresses speak  of  their  maids*  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  in 
an  injured  tone,  as  if  they  were  personally  aggrieved  by 
them,  and  say  with  a  provoked  air,  •*  How  tiresome  I " 
when  Molly  is  down  with  housemaid's  knee,  or  Betty  has 
brought  scarlet  fever  or  small* pox  —  and  her  own  death  — 
in'o  the  household  which  has  money  enough  to  escape 
while  there  is  yet  time  and  no  harm  done  to  the  sacred 
members  of  the  upper  chambers.  Servants  have  a  proverb 
among  themselves,  mournfully  true  and  as  mournfully  sug- 
gestive :  **  Service  is  no  inheritance.*'  There  is  not  only 
the  demoralizing  impossibility  of  drawing  any  great  prizes 
in  the  sordid  lottery  of  brooms  and  saucepans  into  which 
they  have  put  their  all  —not  only  the  impossibility  of  chance 
of  making  a  solid  provision  for  their  future,  fave  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  servants  of  high- class  houses  —  but  no 
length  or  fidelity  of  services  constitutes  a  claim  for  support 
when  the  working-time  is  over  and  old  age  has  come  on. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  stands  nearest  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  who  has  to  give  more  than  mere  time  and  profes- 
sional deftness  —  a  loving  care  that  wages  cannot  buy  nor 
repay  —  if  she  is  to  the  mind  of  her  mistress  she  is  kept 
during  the  baby  years  when  (he  is  wanted,  but  no  sooner 
is  the  nursery  empty  than  she  is  found  superfluous  and  dis- 
missed. To  be  sure  in  some  good  loving  households  (he  is 
made  one  of  the  family  for  her  life ;  but  these  are  compare 
atively  rare  instances,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Nurse,  how- 
ever devoted  she  has  been,  is  kept  just  for  so  long  as  she  is 
of  use  in  her  department  and  not  a  moment  beyond.  All 
her  maternal  care  of  the  children,  her  close  attendance  that 
rarely  knows  a  break,  the  patience  she  must  have  with 
fractious  tempers,  —  a  patience  that  the  mother  could  not 
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exercise,  but  that  she  expects  to  bay  from  a  stranger  for  so  I 
much  money  and  other  considerations,  —  her  watchful  days 
and  sleepless  nights ;  all  are  forgotten  if  a  ruffle  comes  upon 
the  smooth  suriace  of  the  conventional  manners  prescribed 
for  servants,  or  if  she  has  outlived  the  re-peopling  of  the 
cradle.  And  if  thii  is  true  of  Nurse,  it  is  doubly  so  of  every 
other  servant.  With  what  conscience  then  can  we  <lemand, 
as  we  do,  energies,  devotion,  self-sacrifice  beyond  the  stipu- 
lated tale  of  tasks,  when  we  give  on  our  side  absolutely 
nothing;  but  the  bare  bones  of  our  enforced  obligations  V 

If  the  servants  of  the  middle  classes  have  wrongs  and 
sorrows,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  lodgins;-house  slaves  — 
of  the  wretched  maids  of  all  work  who  fill  our  hospitals, 
our  unions,  our  lunatic  asylums  ?     From  our  absurd  liking 
to  the  housekeeping  troglodytes,  living  in  brick  and  mor- 
tar cells,  compartmented,  as  our  modern  expression  of 
cave-life,  rather  than  honestly  attempt  cooperation,    we 
submit  to  every  kind  of  inconvenience,  and  commit  there- 
with injustice.    When  we  leave  home  we  go  into  dirty 
lodgings,  where  the  cooking  is  bad  and  the  service  worse ; 
where  the  landlady  is  dishonest  and  the  drudge  incompe- 
tent; and  where,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  we  hnd  we  have 
spent  nearly  as  much  for  our  tough  steaks  and  dingy  rooms 
as  we  should  had  we  gone  to  an  hotel,  and  shared  appli- 
ances with  our  fellow -creatures  —  all  because  we  will  not 
eat  at  one  table  while  a  couple  of  strangers  eat  at  another, 
and  because  we  object  to  meeting  people  we  do  not  kiiow 
on  the  stairs.    If  it  was  only  for  the  ditlerence  there  is  in 
the  lives  of  the  servants  of  an  hotel  or  lodging-house,  we 
ought  in  justice  to  prefer  the  former.    In  a  lodging-house 
is  neither  method  nor  order,  neither  leisure  for  the  drudge 
nor  satisfaction  for  the   lodc;er8.     Every  one  considers 
himself  entitled  to  be  served  at  his  own  hours  and  without 
delay.    And  if  two  or  three  have  the  same  hours,  each 
considers  himself  entitled  to  be  served  first.     What  are 
the  results  to  the  poor  maid  of  all  work  no  one  needs  to  be 
told.     Jgnoranj,  inept,  friendless,  she  has  only  the  choice 
between  her  miserable  serfdom    and   the  streets.      She 
knows  nothing  that  the  world  wants  at  her  hands.   Reared 
in  poverty  and  brutish  ignorance  from  the  beginning,  she 
is  a  slave  with  a  movable  master,  but  immovable  condi- 
tions ;  and  she  receives  a  slave's  portion.    In  an  hotel,  on 
the  contrary,  the  servants  have  their  work  clearly  defined 
and  exactly  apportioned.    It  is  an  orderly,  almost  scien- 
tific arrangemeut  of  time  and  duties ;  and  if  a  servant 
chooses,  she  need  never  heir  a  harsh  word  nor  receive  an 
order.     And  it  is  not  fixed  work,  even  if  heavy,  so  much 
as  interruption,  following  after,  and  scoldings,  to  which 
servants  object.     And  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  and 
know  their  business,  they  will  not  submit  to  the  unmethod- 
ical dictation,  the  constant  herding  and  hounding  which 
some  mistresses  hold  as  the  very  soul  and  perfection  of 
housekeeping.      For    even  housework  is    following    the 
scientific  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  constant  phrase 
of  a  servant,  '^  I  know  my  business,"  expresses  the  more 
'  professional  and    less  domestic  aspect  characteristic  of 
modern  service. 

Mo  lady  feels  herself  degraded  by  the  use  of  harsh 
language  to  her  servants,  just  as  no  slave- holding  lady 
feels  herself  degraded  if  she  strikes  her  slave  or  orders 
her  out  to  be  flagged.  And  no  one  acknowledges  that  she 
has  been  unjust,  or  apologizes  to  the  maid  she  has  wronged. 
Here  again  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial  social  status  is 
held  of  a  higher  quality  than  truth,  justice,  generosity,  or 
repentance.  The  servant,  for  her  part  however,  is  re- 
quired to  bear  everything  without  a  murmur.  Accused 
wrongfully,  she  must  not  justify  herself.  **  I  allow  no 
answers,"  says  the  mistress,  severely.  When  harshly  spoken 
to  she  must  have  only  the  soH:  answers  which  are  said 
to  turn  away  wrath.  When  fretted,  nervous,  ill,  in  trouble, 
she  must  wear  the  same  smooth  manner,  the  same  placid 
face,  which  also  are  parts  of  her  spiritual  livery ;  and 
whatever  the  private  foxes  bidden  beneath  her  cloak,  she 
must  be  at  all  times  patient,  willing,  respectful,  and  sub- 
missive. She  must  have  neither  temper  nor  nerves; 
neither  brooding  fancies  nor  quick  resentments.  She 
must  abandon  every  personal  anection  and  the  outward 


show  of  all  personal  desires,  when  she  enters  this  cold 
stranger's  house ;  and  1  have  often  heard  mistresses  com- 
plain, as  of  a  wrong  done  themselves,  when  a  faithful  ser- 
vant is  leaving  to  be  married,  or  a  valuable  one  is  chang- 
ing to  better  herself.  I  have  heard,  too,  the  fiercest  indig- 
nation expressed  because  a  cook  left  suddenly,  on  the 
morning  of  a  dinner-party,  to  go  to  her  dying  mother. 
"  So  selfish,  so  inconsiderate  —  she  might  have  waited  over 
the  day;  and  what  am  I  to  do?  "  said  the  house  mistress, 
passionately.  Of  a  surety  the  smooth  serving  of  »  dinner 
counted  more  to  that  poor,  small  soul  than  the  last  farewell 
of  mother  and  daughter,  and  the  tragedy  of  life  and  love 

in  a  cottage. 

This  changing  to  better  herself,  of  which  mention  was 
just  now  made,  is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  mis- 
tresses who  have  good  servants,  whom  they  wish  to  keep  at 
subventions  under  market  value.  That  Betty  should  leave 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loves,  to  have  her  own  home 
where  she  is  mistress,  and  to  gather  little  children  about 
her  knees  to  call  her  mother,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  leave 
for  the  sake  of  five  pounds  a  year  is  monstrous.  That  Uie 
master  should  leave  his  flock,  if  a  parson  ;  his  editor,  if  a 
journalist ;  his  company,  if  an  officer ;  his  post,  whatever  his 
profession  and  whatever  his  personal  lies,  for  a  higher  salary, 
is  only  what  is  just  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  wise  on  his 
own  account :  tor  is  not  the  right  and  wrong  of  every  ques- 
tion determined  by  the  social  condition  of  the  actor? 
A»ain,  if  the  mistress  really  cared  for  Betty,  she  would 
give  her  that  extra  five  pounds  to  keep  her.  But  ttus 
would  be  considered  spoiling  her ;  so  she  is  let  to  go,  and  is 
held  to  have  behaved  ill  for  goina.  ^ 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  with  all  society  changing  above 
and  around  us,  we  want  to  keep  the  lower-lying  classes  — 
and  notably  the  servants  —  from  changing  too.     A  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  country  people  stayed  at  home  throughout 
their  lives,  with  rarely  a  break ;  and  a  visit  to  London  was 
an  event  to  be  remembered  for  a  decade  and  more.    Now 
every  one  every  wherejleaves  home  as  a  rule  once  at  least  in 
the  year;  and  Paris  or  Vienna  is  not  farther  removed  from 
us  to-day  than  was  the  country  town  or  the  metropolis  from 
our  great  grandmothers.    But  when  Betty,  bitten  by  the 
national  mania  for  locomotion,  asks  to  do  her  little  outings, 
and  to  go  with  the  cheap  trips  to  this  show-place,  or  to 
that,  or  maybe  only  to  her  friends  in  town  or  countir,  she 
is  considered  as  a  gad-about,  and  evil  things  are  prophesied 
of  her.     So  with  dress.     Our  middle-class  ladies  now  spend 
what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  an  iniqui- 
tous proportion  of  their  income  on  their  backs  ;  and  of ^1 
fashions  afloat,  that  of  simplicity  is  the  only  one  decned. 
Following  their  example,  influence  filtering  downwards, 
Betty  spends  largely  too.    But  what  is  only  proper  atten- 
tion to  appearances  in  the  mistress  is  a  sin  in  the  maid; 
thoucrh  at  the  bottom  of  each  lies  the  principle  common  to 
all  wmen  —  desire  to  attract  admiration.     I  own  I  cannot 
see  that  what  is  both  amiable  and  antiseptic  in  the  one  is 
evil  and  corrupting  in  the  other.    Women  instinctively  put 
a  great  deal  of  their  self-respect  into  their  attire;  and  our 
maids  are  women  before  they  are  servante.    They  might 
cerUinly  have  better  Uste  and  knowledge.    They  might 
be  more  reticent  in  the  matter  of  color,  and  not  so  fond  of 
cheap  and  flaring  finery.     So  they  would  be  if  they  were 
better  tau<»ht ;  and  that  box  of  crayons  down  stairs,  with  a 
sideway  from  the  kitchen  into  the  beautiful  world  of  art 
and  harmony,  would  do  more  to  reform  the  national  taste 
in  dress  among  the  servants  and  their  sisters  than  all  the 
frowns  of  great  ladies  indignant  at  the  ugly  imitation  of 
their  style,  or  the  exhortation  of  preachers  inveighing 
a<»ainst  a  general  instinct  as  a  specialized  wrong-doinff.  ^ 
''This  question,  too,  is  a  test  of  the  reality,  the  logical  sin- 
cerity of  liberal  principles.     When  I  hear  women  who  are 
earnest  for  the  recognition  of  their  own  political  and  pro- 
fessional equality  with  men,  speak  to  their  servants  as  to 
inferior  beings  — maintain,  indeed,  the  necessity  for  this 
race  of  inferior  beings,  by  whose  degradation  they  may  be 
exalted,  and  into  whose  hands  they  may  fling  all  their  own 
natural  duties,  and  in  so  flinging  them  dishonor  theni  — I 
know  then  that  they  are  simply  self-seekers,  not  fighters 
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for  troth  and  justice,  enTious  of  others*  good  things,  but 
unwilling  to  share  their  own.  Equality  **  stars  "  all  ways ; 
above,  below,  and  all  round ;  and  sincerity  has  the  same 
form.  If  the  advanced  women  who  now  demand  the  gift 
of  equality  from  men  would  first  of  all  grant  it  to  their 
maids,  the  world  would  be  better  disposed  towards  them 
than  it  is.  Let  them  take  an  educated  class  of  women  into 
their  houses,  as  helpers,  not  menials;  let  them  impose  on 
themselves  the  absolute  rule  of  treating  these  helpers  with 
respect,  the  same  kind  of  respect,  say,  as  that  with  which  a 
commanding  officer  treats  his  subordinates,  the  colonel  and 
the  captain ;  let  them  honor  their  natural  work  by  carrying 
to  its  fit  performance  intellect,  zeal,  and  education;  let 
them  bring  back  the  old  patriarchal  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  household  relationship  by  rais^ing  the  intellectual  and 
personal  status  of  the  maid,  and  they  will  then  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  most  galling  sores  of  modern  home  life.  Or  fail- 
ing this,  let  them  then  accept  the  alternative  of  the  purely 
professional  character  of  domestic  service,  and  cease  to  com- 

filain  of  a  state  of  thinpi  which  thet  could  but  will  not  alter, 
t  cannot  be  all  on  one  side  —  tne  devotion  from  below 
characteristic  of  the  patriarchal  times,  without  the  friend- 
liness and  close  companionship  from  above;  professional 
accuracy  in  the  maid  and  personal  interference  in  the  mis- 
tress. It  must  be  a  state  of  reciprocal  duties,  reciprocal 
advantages.  It  is  for  the  mistress  to  decide  by  which  prin- 
ciple she  will  stand,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  she 
will  be  forced  into  a  decision. 

We  cannot  mop  out  the  Altantic  with  a  broom.  Mrs. 
Partington  tried  it  and  failed ;  so  shall  we,  and  have.  For 
good  or  ill  the  tide  of  social  disintegration  has  set  in,  and 
all  classes  alike  are  in  a  state  of  inchoate  revolution  and 
**  unstable  equilibrium  "  —  our  servants  with  the  rest.  We 
must  make  tiie  best  of  ihe  inevitable ;  and  it  is  ever  a  wiser 
thing  to  head  a  movement  than  to  be  overtaken  by  it,  and 
perluips  overwhelmed.  Of  the  inevitable,  is  the  chanj^ed 
character  of  domestic  service.  The  old  affectionate  and 
patriarchal  relations,  when  the  servants  stood  in  the  light 
of  humble  friends  rather  than  hireling  strangers,  have  pone, 
at  least  fur  the  time.  AVhether  mistresses  like  it  or  not, 
aid  it  or  endeavor  to  retard  it,  we  shall  probably  come 
round  to  the  same  relative  positions  on  another  and  a 
higher  platform.  Machinery,  by  which  human  hands  will 
be  spared  the  dirty  and  revolting  work  they  have  to  do  now, 
will  be  more  and  more  in  use  in  our  homes.  This  will  al- 
low of  a  more  cultivated  class  of  servants,  who  will  thus  be 
brought  nearer  to  their  employers  because  made  equal  to 
them  in  refinement  and  true  culture.  Wages  will  be 
higher ;  and  with  l>etter  wages,  a  more  liberal  education, 
and  the  automatic  performance  of  distasteful  work,  there  is 
no  reason  why  servants  should  not  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  gentlewomen ;  as  much  so  as  milliners,  school-mis- 
tresses, and  shopkeepers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of 
work  that  degrades;  it  is  only  the  workers  who  are  de- 
graded. With  a  better  class  of  servants  domestic  service 
will  lose  much  of  its  present  character  of  serfdom,  and  be- 
come more  a  distinct  profession,  having  its  duties,  times, 
and  functions  accurately  defined.  Hence  it  will  lose  that 
element  of  personal  humiliation  in  its  enforced  obedience 
to  arbitrary  tempers,  tyrannical  command,  capricious  reg- 
ulations, and  the  like,  which  now  fret  so  painfully  the 
women  who  find  themselves  under  the  rule  of  women.  Co- 
operation, maybe  day-service,  will  also  come  into  the  order- 
ing of  the  future ;  and  households,  as  well  as  society,  will 
have  to  be  remodelled  in  consideration  of  the  servants,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  now,  organized  with  no  more  regard  to 
their  lives  or  welfare  than  if  they  were  so  many  cab-horses 
or  black-beetles.  The  efforts  of  servants  to  make  service 
a  mere  business  like  any  other,  unelastic  in  its  details,  defi- 
nite in  its  requirements,  and  impersonal  and  devoid  of^  mar- 
gins, are  efforts  demanding  the  earnest  consideration  of  so- 
ciety ;  partly  because  thev  are  embarrassing,  partly  because 
they  will  succeed,  mainly  because  they  are  just.  In  the 
revolution  sweeping  on  so  rapidly,  those  among  us  will  be 
the  wisest  and  the  safest  who  keep  that  one  step  in  ad- 
vance which  ensures  a  free  path ;  and  it  will  be  better  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  servants  to  more  equality  in  the 


matter  of  education,  to  penonal  righti  H  well  at  prafist- 
sional  duties,  to  better  wages,  whereby  they  may  have  the 
possibility  of  an  assured  future,  such  as  should  be  integral 
to  all  work,  to  the  recognition  that  service  doei  not  mean 
slavery  even  in  its  most  modified  aspect* — than  to  havt 
all  this  forced  from  ns  harshly,  and  with  a  damaging  up- 
rooting, instead  of  by  gradual  growth  and  self-adjusting 
evolution. 


THE  LADY-RUSTIC. 

rKOM     THE     RUSSIAN     OF     ALSXANDKB     BKRGUBVITCH 

POUSHKUI. 

The  possessions  of  Ivan  Petrovitch  Berestoff  lay  in  om 
of  our  remote  provinces.  He  had  served  in  the  Guards  ia 
his  youth,  but  had  retired  early  in  the  year  1 797  and  set- 
tled on  his  property,  which  he  never  again  quitted.  He 
had  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth  but  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, who  died  in  child-bed  during  his  absence  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  distant  esUtes.  He  soon  found  conso- 
lation in  his  house  occupations.  Having  built  a  house  ac- 
cording to  a  design  of  his  own,  and  established  a  cloth 
manufactory,  he  put  his  money  matters  in  order,  and  be- 
gan to  consider  himself  the  cleverest  man  in  the  place,  — 
an  opinion  which  was  never  disputed  by  his  oeigfaboni 
who  used  to  visit  him  accompanied  by  their  families  and 
their  dogs.  He  wore  on  week-davs  a  plush  jacket,  and  oa 
holidays  a  surtout  of  homespun;  he  kept  his  own  accomiti, 
and  read  nothing  but  The  Senate  New», 

He  was  generally  liked,  though  people  thought  hin 
proud.  It  was  onlv  his  nearest  neighbor,  Grigory  IvaB«»- 
vitch  Muromsky,  who  could  not  get  on  with  him.  He  wn 
a  thorough  Russian  country  gentleman.  Having  squan- 
dered at  Moscow  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  and  hafj 
ing  become  a  widower  at  about  the  same  time,  he  retirei 
to  one  of  his  remaining  estates,  where  he  continued  hii 
extravagances,  though  they  now  took  a  different  ooone. 
He  laid  out  an  English  «rden,  upon  which  be  wasted  il- 
most  all  that  remained  of  his  income.  His  stable  boys  wot 
dressed  as  English  jockeys.  His  daughter's  gOTemesiini 
an  Englishwoman.  His  agricultural  labors  were  condoetcd 
on  the  English  principle.  u_» 

But  **  Russian  bread  is  not  begotten  of  foreign  caltore, 
and  notwithsUnding  a  considerable  decrease  in  bis  ei- 
pen<liture,  the  income  of  Grigory  Ivanovitch  did  not  In- 
crease. He  had  found  means  to  contract  new  dewi, 
though  he  lived  in  the  country.  Nevertheleat,  w^^ 
considered  him  a  fool,  for  he  was  the  first  of  the  land- 
owners in  the  province  who  thought  of  mortgaging  hu 
property  at  the  Court  of  Trustees,  — a  transaction  which 
at  that  period  was  considered  very  hazardous.  Amoogrt 
those  who  censured  him  was  Berestoff,  who  expressedhiB- 
self  in  the  strongest  terms.  Hatred  to  innovations  fonned 
a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  He  could  n^  spert 
with  equanimity  of  his  neighbor's  Anglomania,  and  sontfM 
every  opportunity  to  criticise  him.  It  he  cl>^°ced  to  show 
a  guest  over  his  premises,  and  if  his  household  vraage- 
roents  elicited  approbaUon,  he  was  sure  to  say  with  a  msr 
lioious  smile,  "  Oh  I  yes  ;  my  place  is  not  hkc  my  nettb- 
bor's,  Grigory  Ivanovitch's.  How  could  we  squander  afttr 
the  English  fashion  I  We  are  thankful  tf  wccan  mansgeto 
keep  oir  hunger  in  the  Russian  way  I "  These  and  ncS 
like  sarcasms  came  to  Grigory  Ivanovitch's  knowledge^- 
acrtrerated  and  embellished  according  to  the  Ule-bearer's 
zeal.  The  Anglomane  stood  critidsm  as  badly  as  our  own 
journalists  do.  He  raged,  and  called  his  calumniator  s 
bear  and  a  provincialist  ^  ^ 

This  was  the  footing  they  were  upon  when  Bersstoo  • 

son  arrived.     He  had  been  brought  up  at  the UnW 

sity,  and  intended  entering  the  annv;  but  his  father  woow 
not  give  his  consent.  For  the  Civil  Service  the  yoosj 
man  had  no  taste.  Neither  would  give  in,  and  the  yomig 
Aleksey  in  the  mean  while  led  the  life  of  a  private  genua- 
man,  having,  however,  allowed  his  moustache  i  to  grow, 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

1  FonntfljSUi  Biuria  tiM  mUUUry  only  iNn  aUowid  to 
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Alekaey  was  really  a  good  fellow,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  indeed  were  his  well-proportioned  figure  never 
to  be  seen  in  a  uniform,  and  were  he,  instead  of  showing 
himself  off  on  horseback,  to  spend  his  youth  bending  over 
office  papers.  The  neighbors  who  saw  him  lead  on  the 
hunting  tield,  reckless  of  the  way  he  followed,  all  agreed 
in  saying  that  he  would  never  turn  out  a  creditable  head 
of  a  department.  All  the  young  ladies  watched  him,  and 
•ometimes  would  take  a  furtive  Took  at  him  ;  but  Aleksey 
took  httle  notice  of  them,  and  they  attributed  his  indiffer- 
ence to  some  love  affair.  The  copy  of  the  address  on  one  of 
his  letters  was  actually  being  handed  about  amongst  them  : 
*li  ^  w"*^®'"^^°*  Kourojchkin,  Moscow,  opposite  the 
Aleksey  Monastery,  in  the  house  of  the  coppersmith  Save- 
heff,  and  you  |ire  humbly  requested  to  forward  this  letter 
to  A.  N.  K." 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  have  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, cannot  imagine  how  captivating  are  these  provincial 
young  ladies.  Brought  up  breathing  the  purest  air  under 
the  shade  of  their  orchard  trees,  they  only  draw  their 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  world  from  books.  Solitude, 
freedom,  and  their  love  of  reading,  develop  in  them  early 
feelings  and  passions  which  are  unknown  to  our  worldly 
beauties.  The  very  sound  of  a  carriage-bell  is  an  event 
to  them  ;  a  sojourn  in  the  neighboring  town  is  considered 
im  epoch  m  their  existence,  and  the  visit  of  a  guest  leaves 
behind  u  long  and  occasionally  everlasting  reminiscences, 
iiiverybody  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  jeer  at  some  of  their 
peculiarities;   but  the  ridicule  of  a  superficial  observer 

CAnnnt  rin  nwav  wi»li  ^k^;..  «.:.▲: j  ....i?..^-    _    .1. .     «  •   » 
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Women  may  possibly  receive  better  education  in  the  cap> 
itals,  but  intercourse  with  the  world  soon  assimilates  char- 
acters and  renders  their  souls  as  uniform  as  their  head- 
dresses. This  is  said  neither  in  judgment  nor  in  reproach : 
however,  nota  nostra  manet,  as  has  written  an  old  commen- 
tator. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  impression  produced  by  Alek- 
jey  on  our  young  ladies.  It  was  he  who  first  appeared 
before  them  gloomy  and  disenchanted ;  who  first  spoke  to 
them  of  wasted  joys,  and  of  his  withered  youth ;  he  also 
wore  a  mourning  ring  with  a  death's  head.  All  this  was 
Boniething  quite  new  in  the  province,  and  the  giris  were 
losing  their  senses. 

But  Lisa  (or  Betsy,  as  Grigory  Ivanovitch  generally 
called  her),  the  daughter  of  my  Anglomane,  was  more 
taken  up  with  him  than  was  anybody  else.  Their  fathers 
did  not  visit,  and  she  had  not  even  see  Aleksey  when  he 
had  already  become  the  subject  of  conversation  of  all  her 
young  neighbors.  She  was  seventeen.  Her  black  eyes 
ht  up  her  dark  and  very  agreeable  face.  She  was  an  only, 
and  consequently  a  spoilt  child.  Her  high  spirits  and 
her  constant  humor  enraptured  her  father,  and  distracted 
her  governess.  Miss  Jackson,  a  conceited  spinster  of  forty, 
who  painted  her  face  and  eyebrows,  read  «  Pamela  "  twice 
a  year,  received  the  sum  of  two  thousand  roubles,  and 
who  felt  bored  to  death  in  that  barbarous  Russia. 

Lisa  was  waited  upon  by  Nastia,  who,  though  a  little 

i  I'  7f  *  **"''®  *"  S><J''y  M  her  mistress.  Lisa  was  very 
fond  of  her,  confidincr  to  her  all  her  secrets,  and  arranging 
with  her  all  her  little  plans ;  in  a  word,  Nastia,  was  a 
much  more  importent  peraonage  on  the  Anossoff  estate 
than  could  be  any  one  confidante  in  a  French  tragedy. 

"  May  I  go  out  to-day  ?  "  asked  Nastia  upon  one  occa- 
sion, whilst  dressing  her  mistress. 

"  Certainly  —  where  to  ?  " 

«  To  Tugilevo,  to  the  Berestoffs.  It  is  the  Saint's-day 
of  their  cook's  wife,  and  she  came  yesterday  to  invite  us 
to  dinner." 

•* Is  that  it?"  said  Lisa:  "the  masters  are  at  enmity, 
and  the  servants  entertain  each  other  !  " 

"  And  what  have  the  masters  got  to  do  with  it?  "  re- 
plied Nastia;  "  besides,  I  belong  to  you,  and  not  to  your 
father,  and  you  and  young  Berestoff  have  not  yet  managed 
to  fall  out :  let  the  old  people  fight  it  out  if  it  pleases 
them." 


**  Do  endeavor,  Nastia,  to  see  Aleksey  Berestoff,  and  tell 
me  what  he  is  like,  and  what  kind  of  person  he  is." 

Nastia  promised;  and  Lisa  spent  the  day  impatiently 
awaitine  her  return.    In  the  eveninz,  Nastia  appeared. 

*'  Well,  Lisaveta  Grigorievna,"  said  she  on  entering  the 
room,  *'  I  saw  young  Berestoff,  and  looked  at  him  to  my 
heart's  content ;  we  were  all  day  together." 

<<  How  was  that  ?  —  tell  me ;  tell  me  everything  as  it 
occurred  1 " 

*<If  you  please,  then;^we  went,  I,  Anisia,  Egorovna, 
Ncnila,  Dunsa"  — 
"  All  right,  I  know ;  well,  afler  that  ?  " 
<'  Allow  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  everything  as  it  occurred. 
We  arrived  just  in  time  for  dinner.     The  room  was  full  of 
people.    There  were  the  Kolbiueky,  the  Zaharevsky,  the 
cleric's  wife  with  her  daughters,  the  Krupiusky  "  — 
*»  Well  I  and  Berestoff'?  " 

"  Please  to  wait  So  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  clerk's 
wife  at  the  post  of  honor,  I  next  to  her  —  the  daughters 
sulked ;  but  much  I  care  about  them  "  — 

**  Dear  me,  Nastia,  how  tiresome  thou  always  art  with 
thy  endless  particulars  I  " 

**  But  you  are  so  very  impatient  1  Well,  then,  we  got 
up  from  table  —  and  we  had  sat  there  three  hours,  and  the 
dinner  was  splendid ;  we  had  for  sweets,  blue,  red,  and 
striped  blanc-mange.  On  leaving  the  table,  we  went  into 
the  garden  to  have  a  game  at  catch-play,  and  there  the 
young  master  joined  us. 

<«  Well  1  is  It  true  that  he  is  good-looking  ?  " 
''Wonderfully  good-looking  —  handsome,  one  may  say. 
Erect,  tall,  with  such  a  color    — 

''Really?  and  I  always  thought  that  he  was  pale. 
Well  ?  what  did  he  look  like  ?     Sad  —  pensive  ?  " 

"  Dear,  no  I    I  have  never  met  with  any  one  more  lively 
than  he  is.     He  took  it  into  his  head  to  join  in  the  game 
with  us." 
"  To  join  in  the  game  with  you  I    Impossible  1 " 
"  Very  possible.    And  what  is  more,  he  would  catch 
and  kiss  us  I " 
"  Say  what  thou  wilt,  Nastia,  it  is  a  stor^." 
"Indeed,  it  is  not    I  could  hardly  get  nd  of  him.    He 
would  spend  the  whole  day  with  us. 

"  How  is  it,  then,  people  say  he  is  in  love,  and  will  look 
at  no  one  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  as  to  myself  he  looked  even  too  much 
at  me,  as  also  at  Tania,  and  the  clerk's  daughter,  and  at 
Pasha  Kolbiusky  also ;  and,  truth  to  say,  he  ofiPended  no 
one  —  he  is  so  indulgent." 

"  Now  you  surprise  me  I  And  what  do  they  say  of  him 
at  home  ?  " 

"  They  say  he  is  a  capital  gentleman  —  so  good,  so 
cheerful.  One  thing  only  is  amiss  —  he  likes  running  afler 
the  girls  too  much.  But,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  no  great 
harm  :  he  will  sober  down  in  time. 

"  How  much  I  should  like  to  see  him  1 "  said  Lisa,  with 
a  sish. 

"Why,  where  is  the  difficulty?      Tugilevo  is  not  far 
from  us  —  three  versts  only :  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  in  that 
direction ;  you  are  sure  to  meet  him.    He  goes  out  daily, 
early  in  the  morning,  with  his  gun." 

"No,  that  would  not  do.  He  might  fancy  that  I  am 
running  after  him.  Besides,  our  fathers  are  not  on  good 
terms,  so  that  anyhow  I  cannot  make  his  acquaintance. 
But,  —  Nastia,  shall  I  tell  thee  what  ?  I  shall  dress  as  a 
peasant  girl  1 " 

"  Why,  certainly ;  put  on  a  coarse  shirt,  and  a  sarafan^ 
and  go  boldly  to  Tugilevo.  I'll  be  bound  Berestoff  will 
not  pass  you  by." 

"  And  I  can  so  well  imitate  the  peasants,  as  they  speak 
here.  Oh,  Nastia !  dear  Nastia  1  what  a  glorious  idea  I  " 
And  Lisa  laid  herself  down  to  sleep,  fully  intending  to 
carry  out  her  lively  project.  She  set  about  to  mature  her 
plans,  and  the  very  next  morning  sent  to  the  market  for 
some  coarse  linen,  blue  nankeen,  and  brass  buttons,  cut  out  a 
shirt  and  sarafan,  with  the  help  of  Nastia,  and  put  all  the 
female  servants  to  work,  so  that  everything  was  ready 

1  The  BAtionml  ftoiale  dnu.  —  Tm. 
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when  evening  came.  Lisa  tried  on  her  new  finery,  and 
was  obliged  to  confess  before  her  looking-glacs  that  she 
had  never  yet  seen  herself  to  such  advantage.  She  re- 
hearsed her  part,  bowed  low  when  walking,  and  fhook  her 
head  several  times,  in  imitation  of  plaster- of- Paris  cats, 
speaking  the  peasant  dialect,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  sleeve  when  laughing,  all  of  which  elicited  Nastia's 
complete  approbation.  Tnere  was  but  one  drawback  :  she 
endeavored  to  cross  the  yard  barefooted,  but  the  thorns 
pricked  her  tender  feet,  and  the  sand  and  stones  she  found 
unbearable.  I^astia  came  to  her  aid  here  also :  she  meas- 
ured Lisa's  foot,  and  hurried  off  to  the  fields  to  the  shep- 
herd Trophim,  to  whom  she  gave  an  order  for  a  pair  of 
bark-shoes,  according  to  the  measure  delivered.  Day  had 
dawned  on  the  morrow,  and  Lisa  was  already  awake.  The 
whole  house  slept.  Nastia  was  awaiting  the  shepherd  at 
the  gate.  The  horn  sounded,  and  the  village  heids  were 
driven  past  her  master's  house.  Trophim,  on  seeing  Nas- 
tia, gave  her  a  pair  of  small  parti-colored  bark- shoes,  re- 
ceiving in  recompense  a  half-rouble.  Lisa  quietly  pro- 
ceeded to  attire  herself  as  a  peasant,  and,  having  in  a 
whisper  given  Nastia  some  directions  respecting  Miss 
Jackson,  slipped  through  the  back  gate  and  ran  across  the 
kitchen-garden  into  the  fields. 

The  tky  was  lighting  up  in  the  east,  and  the  golden 
tiers  of  clouds  ftppeared  to  await  the  sun  as  courtiers  await 
their  soven  ign ;  the  clear  sky,  the  morning  freshneFS,  the 
dew,  the  slight  breeze,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  filled  Lisa's 
heart  with  childish  delight;  the  fear  of  encountering  a 
familiar  face  seemed  to  give  her  wings.  On  reaching  the 
limits  of  her  father's  property,  she  slackened  her  pace.  It 
was  here  that  she  was  to  wait  for  Aleksey.  Iier  heart 
beat  fast,  she  knew  not  why ;  but  do  not  the  very  appre- 
hensions which  are  associated  with  our  youthful  frolics 
constitute  their  principal  charm  ?  Lisa  had  now  penetrated 
into  the  densest  part  of  the  wood.  Its  dull  repeating  mur- 
mur ceemed  to  welcome  the  young  girl.  Her  mirth  became 
less  buoyant.  She  fell  little  by  little  into  a  sweet  reverie. 
She  thought  —  but  is  it  possible  to  define  accurately  the 
thoughts  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  who  is  alone  in  a 
wood  at  five  o'clock  on  a  spring  morning  ?  She  walked 
thus  pensively  along  a  road  shadowed  on  both  sides  by 
tall  trees,  when  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  bark  of 
a  sportsman's  beautiful  dog.  Lisa  screamed  with  alarm. 
A  voice  was  heard  at  the  same  moment.  Tout  heau^  Sbojar, 
ici  —  and  &  young  sportsman  appeared  from  behind  some 
bushes. 

'*  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  he  to  Lisa ;  "  my  dog 
does  not  bite." 

Lisa  had  already  found  time  to  recover  from  her  fright, 
and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  feigning  to  be  partly  shy  and  partly 
frightened,  **I  am  afraid;  look,  she  is  a  wicked  one,  she 
miirht  fly  again." 

Aleksey  (my  reader  has  already  recognized  him)  was 
in  the  mean  time  e}  ing  narrowly  the  young  peasant  girl. 
"  I  shall  escort  thee,  it  thou  art  afraid,"  said  he  ;  '*  thou 
will  let  me  walk  by  thee,  wilt  thou  not  ?  " 

**  Who  hinders  thee  V  "  answered  Lisa  ;  "  freedom  is  for 
the  free,  and  the  road  is  public." 

**  Where  dost  thou  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  Prilutchino ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  Vasily,  the 
blacksmith,  and  I  am  goin^  to  gather  mushrooms." 

Lisa  was  carrying  a  bark- basket  suspended  by  a  cord. 

•"  And  thou,  sir  Y  thou  art  from  Tugilevo,  I  suppose  V  " 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  said  Aleksey,  *<  I  am  the  young  mas- 
ter's valet." 

Aleksey  wished  to  assimilate  their  positions.  But  Lisa 
looke<i  at  him  and  burst  out  in  a  laugh. 

'* Thou  art  telling  a  story,"  said  she,  "but  it  is  not  a  fool 
thou  has  got  hold  of.  I  can  see  that  thou  art  the  master 
himself." 

*'  What  makes  thee  think  so  ?  " 

"Everything." 

"  But "  — 

*'  Well,  how  is  it  possible  not  to  distinguish  the  servant 
from  the  master?     Thy  dress  is  different,  thou  speakest 


ditrerently,  and  thou  even  callest  the  dog  in  an  outlandish 
way." 

Aleksey  fancied  Lisa  more  and  more,  and  not  being 
accustomed  to  stand  upon  ceremony  with  young  country 
girls,  he  was  about  to  embrace  her,  but  Lisa  jumped  aside, 
and  assumed  suddenly  such  a  severe  and  treezinv  look, 
that  Aleksey  was  amused ;  it  kept  him  from  any  turther 
attempts 

**  If  vou  wish  that  we  should  remain  friends  henceforth,"* 
said  she,  with  importance,  ^  you  must,  please,  not  forget 
yourself." 

Who  taught  thee  so  much  wisdom?"  said  Aleksej, 
with  a  laugh.  '*  Can  it  be  my  friend  Nastinka,  your 
young  mistress's'  maid  ?  Is  thit  the  way  civilization 
travels  ?  " 

l..isa  felt  that  she  had  overdone  her  part,  and  corrected 
herself  immediately. 

«»  And  what  dost  thou  fancy  ?  "  said  she.  «  Thinkeat 
thou  that  1  have  never  been  in  a  gentleman's  house  ?  No 
fear;  I  have  seen  and  heard  most  things.  However,"  ahe 
continued, 'Mt  is  not  in  talking  to  thee  that  I  shall  find 
mushrooms.  Thou,  sir,  must  go  one  way,  and  I  another. 
Fare  thee  well." 

Lisa  was  at>out  to  withdraw. 

Aleksey  seized  her  hand.  **What  is  thy  name,  my 
soul ?  " 

**  Akulioa,"  answered  Lisa,  endeavoring  to  free  her  fin- 
gers from  Aleksey's  grasp.  **  Let  go,  sir ;  it  is  time  for  me 
to  be  rjnning  home." 

*'  Well,  my  friend  Akulina,  I  shall  cerUinly  come  and 
see  thy  father,  Vasily  the  blacksmith." 

«*What  next?"  replied  Lisa  quickly.  "For  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  come.  It  will  go  baiily  with  me,  if  they  find 
out  at  home  that  I  have  been  taking  a  walk  in  the  woods 
with  a  gentleman ;  my  father,  Vasily  the  blacksmith,  will 
beat  me  to  death." 

"  But  I  must  see  thee  again,  without  fail." 

"  Well,  then,  maybe  I  shall  come  again  to  gather  mush- 
rooms some  day." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Well,  say  to-morrow." 

"  Dear  Akulina,  I  would  kiss  thee,  but  dare  not.  To- 
morrow, then,  about  this  time,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  deceive  me  ?  " 

«*  I  shall  not." 

«  Swear  that  thou  wilt  not." 

"  Well  then,  by  Holy  Friday,  I  shall  come." 

The  young  people  separated.  Lisa  went  out  of  the 
wood,  scampered  across  the  fields,  stole  iuto  the  garden, 
and  ran  headlong  towards  the  farm,  where  Nastia  was 
awaiting  her.  There  she  changed  her  dress,  gave  discon- 
nected answers  to  the  questions  of  her  impatient  confidante, 
and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  The  table  was  laid, 
breakfast  ready,  and  Miss  Jackson,  already  painted  and 
laced  in,  until  her  figure  assumed  the  shape  of  a  wine-glass, 
was  cutting  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Lisa's  father 
praised  her  f  ^r  taking  an  early  walk. 

"  There  is  nothing  healthier,"  said  he,  "  than  to  rise  with 
the  dawn."  And  he  thereupon  cited  several  instances  of 
human  longevity,  taken  from  English  journals,  remarking 
that  none  of  those  who  had  lived  over  a  century  had  been 
addicted  to  spirits,  and  that  they  all  rose  at  daybreak  in 
winter  as  in  summer. 

Lisa  did  not  listen  to  him.  She  was  mentally  review- 
ing all  the  circumstances  attending  her  morning  meeting 
and  the  entire  conversation  of  Akulina  with  the  yoang 
sportsman,  and  her  conscience  began  to  smite  her.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  the  nature 
of  their  interview  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety, that  her  frolic  could  have  no  consequences  whatever, 
—  her  conscience  spoke  louder  than  her  reason.  The 
promise  she  had  made  for  the  next  day  tormented  her 
more  than  anything,  and  she  was  all  but  determined  not  to 
keep  to  her  solemn  oath.  But  might  not  Aleksey,  after 
vainly  expecting  her,  go  into  the  village,  and  find  Vastly 
the  blacksmith's  daughter,  the  real  Akulina,  a  fat,  pock- 
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marked  girl,  and  thus  obtain  a  clue  to  her  thoughtless  arti- 
fice ?  This  idea  horrified  Li^a,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  appear  in  the  wood  as  Akulina,  the  next  morning. 

As  to  Aleksev,  he  was  enchanted ;  he  spent  the  whole 
day  thinking  of  his  new  acquaintance;  the  image  of  the 
dark  beauty  haunted  his  imagination  even  at  night.  It 
was  barely  dawn,  and  ho  was  already  dressed.  He  did 
not  wait  to  load  his  gun,  but  went  into  the  fields  accompa- 
nied by  his  faithful  Sbo^ar,  and  hurried  to  the  trysting- 
place.  Nearly  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  insupportable 
expectation  ;  at  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  blue  sarafan 
in  the  bushes,  and  rushed  to  welcome  his  dear  Akulina. 
She  smiled  at  his  enraptured  show  of  gratitude ;  but  Alek- 
sey  at  once  not  iced  t  oat  her  face  bore  traces  of  sadni^s 
and  anxiety.  He  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause.  Lii<a 
avowed  that  she  considered  her  conduct  imprudent,  that 
she  repented,  that  hhe  did  not  wish  to  fail  in  her  promise 
this  time,  but  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  their  last,  and 
she  begged  him  to  break  off  an  acquaintance  which  could 
be  productive  of  no  good.  All  this  was  of  course  said  in 
the  provincial  dialect,  but  the  ideas  and  feelings,  so  un- 
common in  a  siuiple  country  girl,  struck  Aleksey  with  as- 
tonishment. He  exhausted  all  his  eloquence  in  endeavor- 
ing to  deter  Akulina  from  her  decision;  he  assured  her  of 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  promised  never  to  give  her 
cause  for  repentance,  to  submit  to  her  in  all  things,  and 
implored  her  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  one  joy  —  that  of 
seeino;  her  aloh**,  were  it  but  every  other  day,  but  twice  a 
week.  He  fpuke  in  the  language  of  true  passion,  and  was  . 
at  that  moment  really  in  love. 

Lisa  listened  in  hilence.  *'  Promise  me,"  said  she  at  last, 
"  that  thou  wilt  never  seek  me  in  the  village  —  never  in- 
quire after  me  Promise  me  not  to  look  for  other  meetings 
out  those  which  I  shall  myself  assign." 

Aleksey  was  about  to  swear  by  Holy  Friday,  but  she 
stopped  him  with  a  huiile.  **  I  do  not  require  oaths,"  said 
Lisa,  **  thy  word  is  sufficient." 

After  that  they  walked  about  in  the  wood  in  friendly 
conversation,  until  Lisa  said,  **  It  is  time."  They  parted, 
and  Aleksey,  when  left  alone,  could  not  understand  how  a 
simple  country  girl  had  contrived  in  two  meetings  to  pos- 
sess such  influence  over  him.  His  intercourse  with  Aku- 
lina contained  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  although  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  strange  maiden  seemed  burden- 
aome,  the  idea  of  breaking  his  word  never  entered  his 
head.  The  fa^t  was,  that  in  spite  of  his  ominous  rin^,  his 
mysterious  correspondence,  and  his  gloomy  disencnant- 
ment,  Aleksey  was  a  good  and  ardent  youth,  with  a  pure 
heart,  capable  of  innocent  enjoyments. 

Were  1  to  follow  my  inclinations,  I  would  here  certainly 
give  a  detailed  account  of  how  the  young  people  met,  of 
uieir  growing  attachment  and  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  of  their  occupations  and  discourse;  but  I  am  aware 
that  the  )>reate.-t  |K>rtion  of  my  readers  would  not  share 
this  pleasure  with  me.  As  a  rule  these  details  are  nau- 
seating, and  I  shall  therefore  pa»s  them  over  and  remark 
briefly,  that  two  months  had  scarcely  gone  by  before  my 
Aleksey  was  hopeles^l)'  in  love,  and  Lisa,  though  more  re- 
served than  he,  not  more  indifferent.  They  were  both 
happy  in  the  present,  and  cared  but  little  for  the  future. 

The  thought  of  inseparable  ties  had  crossed  their  minds 
more  than  once;  but  they  had  never  hinted  at  it  to  each 
other.  The  reason  is  obvious:  however  much  attached  to 
his  dear  Akulina  Aleksey  might  have  been,  he  could  not 
forget  the  distance  which  separated  him  from  a  poor  country 
ffirl.  Lisa,  on  her  part,  knew  of  the  enmity  which  existed 
between  their  fathert*,  and  dared  not  hope  for  a  mutual  rec- 
onciliation. Besides,  her  vanity  was  secretly  stimulated 
by  the  fanciful  hope  of  at  last  seeing  the  owner  of  Tugilevo 
at  the  feet  of  the  Prilutchino  blacksmith's  daughter. 

An  important  event  suddenly  threatened  to  interrupt 
their  mutual  relations. 

On  a  clear,  cold  morning  (one  of  those  in  which  our 
Kussian.autuinn  abound:'}  Ivan  Petrovitch  BerestolV went 
out  for  a  ride,  taking  with  him  three  couples  of  sporting 
dogs,  a  groom,  and  several  stable  boys,  provided  with  rat- 
tles.     Grigory   Ivanovitch    Muromsky,  tempted    by   the 


brightness  of  the  weather,  ordered  his  short-tailed  mare  to 
be  saddled,  and  at  about  the  same  hour  rode  out  at  a  trot 
round  his  Anglicized  domain.  On  nearing  the  wood  he 
noticed  his  neighbor,  who  sat  his  horse  proudly  in  an  over- 
coat lined  with  fox-fur,  on  the  lookout  for  a  haro  which 
the  boys  were  hunting  out  of  the  thicket  with  their  shouts 
and  rattles.  Had  Gri;!ory  Ivanovitch  been  able  to  foresee 
this  encounter,  he  would  certainly  have  turned  back  ;  but 
he  had  come  upon  Berestolf  quite  unexpectedly,  and  was 
now  within  pistol-shot  of  him.  There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
Muromsky,  like  a  well-bred  European,  rode  up  to  his  en- 
emy, and  politely  addressed  him.  Berestoff  replied  with 
something  of  the  zeal  a  chained  bear  di.<plays  when  or- 
dered by  his  keeper  to  make  his  bow  to  the  public.  At 
that  moment  a  hare  leapt  out  of  the  thicket  and  ran  off 
into  the  fields.  BerestolT  and  the  groom  shouted  with  all 
their  mi<iht;  they  loosed  the  dogs,  and  followed  at  full 
speed.  Muromsky's  horse,  unaccustomed  to  the  chase, 
started  and  ran  away  with  him.  Murom^ky,  who  consid- 
ered himself  a  good  horseman,  loosened  the  reins,  an<l  was 
secretly  congratulating  himself  upon  such  an  opportunity 
for  freeing  himself  from  an  undesirable  companion.  But 
having  gone  as  far  as  a  ravine  which  it  had  not  hitherto 
noticed,  his  horse  suddenly  swerved  and  unseated  its  rider. 
Having  fallen  rather  heavily  on  the  frozen  ground,  he  lay 
cursing  his  shortrtailed  marc,  which,  as  if  coming  to  her 
senses,  stopped  so  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  the  removal 
of  her  burden.  Ivan  Petrovitch  rode  up  to  him,  inquiring 
whether  ho  were  hurt.  The  groom,  having  in  the  mean 
time  secured  the  peccant  horse,  led  it  by  the  bridle.  He 
assisted  Muromsky  into  his  saddle,  and  Berestoff  invited 
him  to  his  house.  Muromsky  could  not  refuse,  feeling  that 
he  was  under  an  obligation,  and  it  was  thus  that  Berestoff 
returned  home  full  of  honors,  having  liunted  down  a  hare, 
and  leading  his  wounded  adversary,  almost  like  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  two  neighbors  breakfasted  together,  conversing  in 
quite  a  friendly  way.  Muromsky  asked  Berestoff  for  his 
tiionhkyy  acknowledging  that  he  was  unable  to  ride  home 
after  bis  fall.  Berestoff  saw  him  himself  over  the  thresh- 
old, and  Muromsky  would  not  take  his  leave  until  he  had 
exacted  the  promise  that  he  and  Aleksey  Ivanovitch  would 
dine  at  Prilutchino  the  very  next  day.  In  this  manner  an 
old  and  deeply  rooted  enmity  seemed  about  to  be  brought 
to  an  end  through  the  shyness  of  a  short  tailed  mare. 

Lisa  rushed  out  to  meet  Grigory  Ivanovitch.  *'  What 
does  this  mean,  papa?"  asked  she  in  surprise:  "what 
makes  you  lame  ?  Where  is  your  horae,  and  whose  dro^kky 
is  this?" 

"That  19  what  thou  wilt  never  guess,  my  dear,"  replied 
Grigory  Ivanovitch,  and  he  then  related  to  her  what  had 
occurred.  Lisa  could  not  believe  her  ears.  Grigory  Ivan- 
ovitch, without  giving  her  time  to  recover  from  her  sur- 
prise, informed  her  that  both  the  Berestoffs  were  to  dine 
with  them  on  the  morrow. 

**  What  are  you  saying  I "  exclaimed  she,  turning  pale : 
"the  Berestoffs,  father  and  son,  dine  with  us  to-morrow  1 
No,  papa,  you  may  pleane  yourself,  but  nothing  will  make 
me  show  myself." 

"  Art  thou  out  of  thy  senses  ?  "  replied  her  father. 
**iIow  long  is  it  since  thou  hast  become  so  shy?  or  dost 
thou  nur^e  an  hereditary  hatred  like  a  heroine  of  romance? 
Come,  don*t  be  silly.' 

"  No,  papa,  nothing  on  earth,  no  treasure  in  the  world, 
will  persuide  me  to  appear  before  the  Berestoff^  I " 

Grigory  Ivanovitch  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  knowing 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  contradicting  her,  ceased 
the  discussion,  and  retired  to  rest  after  his  eventful  ride. 

Lisaveta  Grig^rievna  went  into  her  own  room,  and 
called  Nastia.  They  conferred  long  together  on  the  ap- 
proaching vi^t.  What  would  Aleksey  think,  were  he  to 
recognize  his  Akulina  in  a  well-educated  young  lady? 
What  opinion  would  he  form  of  her  conduct,  of  her  prin- 
ciples, of  her  good  sense  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Lisa  was 
anxious  to  see  what  impression  such  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing would  produce.  Suddenly  a  thought  crossed  her  mind. 
She  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Nastia ;   both  exulted 
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at  the  idea,  and  they  made  np  their  minds  to  cany  out  the 
plan  ivithout  fail. 

Grigory  Ivanovitch  inqaired  of  his  daaghter  the  follow- 
ing day  at  breakfast  whether  she  still  intended  to  conceal 
herself  from  the  Berestoffs. 

''Papa,"  answered  Lisa,  "I  shall  receive  them  if  yon 
wish  it,  but  upon  one  condition  —  that,  whatever  my  ap- 
pearance, whatever  I  may  do,  you  will  not  scold  me,  nor 
show  any  sign  of  surprise  or  displeasure." 

*'  Some  new  freak  I "  said  Gngory  Ivanovitch,  laaehing. 
**  Well,  all  right,  I  consent ;  do  what  thou  wUt,  my  black- 
eyed  little  rogue." 

With  these  words  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
Lisa  ran  off  to  make  ready. 

At  two  o'clock  precisely,  a  home-built  coach,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  drove  up  to  the  door,  round  the  green  lawn  in 
front  of  it.  The  old  Berestoff  alighted  with  the  aid  two  of 
Muromsky's  liveried  servants.  His  son  had  followed  him 
on  horieback,  and  together  they  entered  the  dining-room, 
where  the  cloth  was  already  laid.  Muromsky  received  his 
guests  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  having  proposed  a 
turn  in  the  garden  before  dinner,  and  a  look  at  the  park, 
led  the  way  along  the  carefully  swept  and  gravelled  walks. 
The  old  Berestoff*  was  mentally  lamenting  the  labor  and 
time  lost  on  such  unprofitable  fancies,  but  considerately 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  His  son  did  not  participate 
either  in  the  disapprobation  of  the  practical  landowner,  or 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vain  Anglomane ;  he  was  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  appearance  of  his  host's  daughter,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  much,  and  though  his  heart  was,  as  we 
know,  already  full,  youth  and  beauty  still  influenced  his 
imagination. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  the  three  seated 
themselves ;  and  while  the  old  gentlemen  revived  reminis- 
cences of  past  days,  and  recapitulated  anecdotes  having 
reference  to  their  services,  Aleksey  was  musing  upon  what 
part  he  had  best  enact  in  the  presence  of  Lisa.  He  decided 
that  cold  indifference  was  under  all  circumstances  the  best 
suited.  The  door  was  opened ;  he  turned  hu  head  with  so 
much  nonchalance,  such  cold  carelessness,  that  the  heart  of 
the  most  inveterate  coquette  would  have  been  set  beating; 
But  ill  luck  would  have  it  that  instead  of  Lisa  there  en- 
tered old  Miss  Jackson,  who,  painted  and  laced  in,  made  a 
flight  courtesy  with  lowered  eyes,  and  Aleksey's  manly  mil- 
ituy  bow  was  lost  upon  her.  He  had  no  time  to  prepare 
for  a  new  effort,  for  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  this 
time  Lisa  walked  in.  All  rose  ;  her  father  was  about  to 
introduce  his  guests,  when  he  suddenly  checked  himself, 
and  bit  his  lip.  Lisa,  his  dark  Lisa,  was  painted  to  her 
eyebrows,  and  rouged  to  an  extent  which  outdid  Miss  Jack- 
son herself:  false  curls,  much  lighter  than  her  own  hair, 
were  arranged  after  the  model  of  a  Louis  XIV.  wig; 
sleeves,  a  Vimhecilej  stuck  out  like  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
hoops ;  her  waist  was  contracted  into  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ter X,  and  those  of  her  mother's  diamonds  wnich  had  es- 
caped being  pawned  sparkled  on  her  fingers,  her  neck,  and 
in  her  ears.  Aleksey  could  not  possibly  have  recognized 
his  Akulina  under  this  ridiculous  and  gorgeous  disguise. 
His  father  kissed  her  hand,  and  he,  though  vexed,  followed 
his  example ;  he  fancied  that  the  small  white  fingers  trem- 
bled as  he  touched  them,  and  he  at  the  same  time  noticed 
her  small  foot,  which  was  coquettishly  shoe- strung  and  de- 
signedly thrust  out.  This  somewhat  reconciled  him  to  the 
rest  of  her  attire.  As  to  the  white  and  rouge  we  must 
avow  that  in  the  innocency  of  his  heart  he  at  first  did  not 
notice,  and  never  afterwards  suspected  such  a  thing.  Grig- 
ory  Ivanovitch  recollected  his  promise,  and  endeavored  not 
to  show  even  a  symptom  of  astonishment ;  but  his  daugh- 
ter's joke  appeared  so  ludicrous,  that  he  could  scarcely  i*e- 
frainfrom  laughing.  It  did  not,  however,  excite  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  prim  Englishwoman.  She  conjectured  that 
the  paints  were  produced  from  her  drawers,  and  a  deep 
flash  of  vexation  was  visible  through  the  artificial  whiteness 
of  her  fiice.  She  cast  angry  glances  at  the  young  offender, 
who,  putting  off  all  explanations  to  a  more  suitable  occa- 
sion, did  as  if  tihe  saw  them  not. 

They   sat  down  to  dinner.    Aleksey  continued  absent 


and  thoughtful.  Lisa  looked  prim,  spoke  through  her  teeth. 
in  a  drawling  voice,  and  only  in  French.  Her  father  was 
watching  her  incessantly,  not  comprehending  her  object, 
but  findmg  it  all  very  amusing.  The  £ngliiih woman  wa» 
wrathful  and  silent  Ivan  Petrovitch  alone  was  thoroiigliljr 
at  his  ease ;  he  ate  for  two,  drank  profusely,  euioyed  his 
own  merriment,  conversing  more  freely  and  laughing  witli 
more  zest  from  hour  to  hour. 

At  last  thev  rose ;  the  guests  took  their  leave,  and  Grig- 
ory  Ivanovitcn  gave  free  vent  to  hit  laughter  and  to  liis 
questionings. 

«  What  put  it  into  thy  head  to  make  fools  of  them  ?  **  he 
iaquired  of  Lisa.  *'  But  shall  I  tell  thee  what  ?  White 
paint  really  suiU  thee.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  the  se- 
crets of  a  lady's  toilette,  but  were  I  in  thy  place  I  would 
always  use  paint  —  of  cource  not  immoderately,  but  just  a 
UtUe." 

Lisa  was  delighted  at  the  success  of  her  scheme.  She 
embraced  her  father,  promi«ed  to  consider  his  advice,  and 
ran  off*  to  pacify  the  irritated  Miss  Jackson,  whom  she  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  door,  and  to  listen  to 
her  justification.  Lisa  was  ashamed  to  appear  with  such  a 
dark  complexion  before  a  stranger ;  she  dared  not  aak^ — 
she  fell  sure  that  dear,  kind  Mits  Jackson  would  forfiiTe 
her,  etc.,  etc.  Miss  Jackson,  being  satisfied  that  Lisa  had 
not  meant  to  ridicule  her,  was  appeased,  kissed  her,  and  in 
token  of  reconciliation  presented  her  with  a  small  ^t  of 
English  paint,  which  Lisa  accepted  with  a  show  of  tincere 

gratitude. 

My  reader  will  guess  that  Lisa  was  not  slow  in  seeking 
the  meeting-place  m  the  wood  on  the  following  morning. 

<'  Thou  wentest  to  our  master's  last  night,  sir,"  said  she 
to  Aleksey  immediately.  *'  What  dost  thou  think  of  our 
young  mbtress  ?  " 

Aleksey  replied  that  he  had  not  taken  notice  of  her. 

<«  What  a  pity  I  '*  said  Lisa. 

<*  And  why  ?  "  was  his  question. 

^  Because  I  wanted  to  know  whether  what  they  say  is 
true." 

"  And  what  do  they  say  ?  " 

**  Is  what  they  say  true,  that  I  am  like  her?  " 

**What  nonsense!  Why,  she  is  a  perfect  fright  com- 
pared to  thee." 

"  Oh,  sir  1  what  a  shame  to  Ulk  like  that  I  Our  young 
mistress  is  so  fair,  dresses  so  beautifully.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  compare  me  to  her  ?  " 

Aleksey  swore  that  she  was  prettier  than  all  the  fair 
ladies  put  together ;  and,  anxious  to  xeassure  her,  he  be- 
gan to  describe  her  mistress  in  such  ridiculous  colors  that 
It  made  Lisa  laugh  heartily. 

"  But,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  however  absurd  our  mis- 
tress may  be,  still  I  am  an  unlettered  dunce  compared  to 
her." 

'*  Oh  I "  said  Aleksey,  *'  much  there  is  to  be  unhappy 
about !     Why,  if  thou  wishest  it,  I  will  teach  thee  to  read." 

<«  Why  should  I  not  indeed  try  ?  "  said  Lisa. 

*<  All  right,  my  dear,  let  us  begin  at  once." 

They  sat  down.  Aleksey  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and 
pencil,  and  Akulina  learned  the  alphabet  with  surprising 
facility.  Aleksey  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  her  apt- 
ness. The  next  morning  she  wished  to  learn  to  write. 
The  pencil  would  not  at  first  obey  her,  bat  in  a  few  mo- 
ments she  formed  her  letters  pretty  fairlv.  **  What  a  won- 
der I  "  Aleksey  would  say  ;  "  why,  we  learn  more  quickly 
than  if  we  had  followed  Lancaster's  system."  And  in 
truth,  at  her  third  lesson,  Lisa  was  able  to  spell  "  Natalia, 
the  Boyar's  daughter,"  intermixing  with  her  reading  re- 
marks which  truly  surprised  Aleksey,  and  she  filled  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  extracts  from  the  same  story. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  they  began  to  correspond.  A  hol- 
low in  an  old  oak  served  as  their  post-office.  Nastia  was 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  postman  on  the  sly.  Aleksey  used 
to  deposit  his  half-text  epistles,  and  find  the  hieroglvphics 
of  hid  beloved  one  written  on  common  blue  paper.'  Akulina 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  more  elegant  mode  of  expreasinff 
herself,  and  her  mind  was  evidently  being  developed  and 
instructed. 
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The  reconciliation  between  Ivan  Petrovitch  BerestoflT 
and  Grigory  Ivanovitch  Muromsky  had  in  the  mean  time 
progressed  to  intimacy,  and  at  last  ripened  into  friendship 
under  the  following  circamstances :  Muromsky  often  mused 
on  the  fact  that  all  Ivan  Fetrovitch's  property  would  at  his 
death  pass  on  to  Aleksey  Ivanovitch,  that  Aleluey  Ivano- 
vitch would  thus  become  one  of  the  richest  landowners  in 
the  province,  and  such  being  the  case  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  marry  Lisa.  The  old  Beresto£F, 
on  his  part,  although  aware  of  tiis  neighbor's  peculiarities 
(or,  as  he  termed  them,  English  follies),  did  not  for  all 
tkat  ignore  his  many  good  qualities.  For  instance:  his 
rare  abilities;  Grigory  Ivanovitch  was  nearly  related  to 
Count  Fronsky,  a  well-known  and  influential  man ;  the 
Count  might  be  of  service  to  Aleksey :  and  Muromsky  (so 
thought  Ivan  Petrovitch)  would  surely  be  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  having  his  daughter  so  comfortably  settled. 
The  old  people  thought  over  the  project  so  frequently  in 
their  own  minds,  that  they  at  last  exchanged  their  views, 
embraced  each  other,  promised  to  make  matters  straight, 
and  set  to  maturing  their  plans,  each  afler  his  own  fashion. 
Muromsky  foresaw  a  difficulty  ;  he  would  have  to  persuade 
his  Betsy  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Aleksey,  whom 
she  had  not  met  since  the  memorable  dinner.  He  fancied 
thev  did  not  much  care  for  each* other;  at  least  Aleksey 
haa  never  again  called  at  Prilutchino,  and  Lisa  withdrew 
whenever  Ivan  Petrovitch  would  honor  them  with  a  visit 
^  Well,"  thought  Grigory  Ivanovitch,  *'  if  I  could  get  Alek- 
sey to  come  here  every  day,  Lisa  must  end  by  falling  in 
love  with  him.  That  is  in  the  course  of  nature.  Time 
will  do  the  rest." 

Ivan  Petrovitch  was  less  uneasy  about  the  success  of  his 
plans.  He  called  his  son  into  his  study  that  same  evening, 
lit  his  pipe,  and  after  a  pause,  said,  "  Methinks  it  is  a  long 
time,  Alyosha,!  since  thou  hast  last  talked  of  entering  the 
armv.     Or  has  the  Hussar's  uniform  lost  its  attractions  ?  " 

"  No,  my  father,"  answered  Aleksey  reverently ;  "  I  see  it 
is  not  your  wish  that  I  should^  join  the  Hussars ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  obey  you." 

"  That's  right/'  answered  Ivan  Petrovitch ;  *<  I  see  thou 
art  an  obedient  son :  that  is  a  consolation.  I  on  my  part 
do  not  wish  to  stand  in  thy  way :  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry 
thee  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  at  once  ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I  should  like  thee  to  marry." 

*'  Whom,  my  father  ?  "  inquired  the  astonished  Aleksey. 

"  Elisaveta  Grigorievna  Muromsky,^'  answered  Ivan  Pe- 
trovitch.   «*  What  a  bride !  eh  ?  " 

**  Father,  I  have  not  as  yet  thought  of  marriage." 

"  Thou  hast  not  thought  t  —  that  is  why  I  have  thought 
for  thee." 

*^  As  you  please,  but  I  do  not  like  Lisa  Muromsky." 

"  Thou  wilt  like  her  by  and  by.  Habit  will  briag  the 
likini?  with  it." 

<*  Bat  I  feel  inca|'able  of  making  her  happv." 

**  Her  happiness  need  not  trouble  thee.  What  1  is  this 
the  way  thou  respectest  thy  father's  wishes  ?    Very  well." 

"  As  you  please,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  I  shall 
not  marry." 

"  Thou  shalt  marry,  or  I  shall  disinherit  thee,  and  as  to 
the  estates,  by  -^— ,  I  shall  sell  or  squander  them  away, 
and  shall  not  leave  thee  the  fraction  of  a  kopeck.  I  give 
thee  three  days  to  think  it  over,  and  do  not  thou  dare  to 
come  to  mo  in  the  mean  while." 

Aleksey  knew  that  when  his  father  took  a-thin^  into  his 
head,  not  even  a  nail  would  drive  it  out;  but  Aleksey  took 
after  his  father,  and  was  quite  as  difficult  to  overcome.  He 
retired  to  his  room  and  meditated  upon  the  limits  to  a 
parent's  will,  upon  Elisaveta  Grigorievna,  upon  his  father's 
solemn  threat  to  make  a  beggar  of  him,  and  finally  he 
thought  of  Akulina.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  clearly  that 
he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her :  the  romantic  idea 
of  marrying  a  country  girl,  and  earning  his  own  living, 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  the  more  he  dwelt  upon  sucn 
a  project,  the  more  reasonable  it  appeared.  The  meetings 
in  the  wood  had  not  been  continued  for  some  time  in  con- 
sequence of  wet  weather.     He  wrote  a  distracted  letter  to 
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Akulina,  in  an  easily  legible  hand,  informing  her  of  the 
evil  which  threatened  them,  and  oflering  his  hand.  He  at 
once  deposited  the  letter  in  their  post-office,  and  retired  to 
rest  perfectly  at  ease. 

Firm  in  his  decision,  Aleksey  rode  over  to  Muromsky's 
early  on  the  following  morning,  to  inform  him  frankly  of 
his  intentions.  He  lu>ped  to  excite  his  sympathy,  and  to 
gain  him  over. 

"  Is  Grigorv  Ivanovitch  at  home  ?  "  asked  he,  pulling  up 
his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  house  at  Prilutchino. 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant :  "  Grigory  Ivanovitch 
left  quite  early  this  morning." 

"  How  provoking  1 "  thought  Aleksey.  "  Is  Elisaveta 
Grigorievna  at  home?  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

And  Aleksey,  jumping  off  his  horse,  gave  the  servant  the 
bridle,  and  walked  in,  without  being  announced. 

*<  All  will  be  decided,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  drawing-room.  **'  I  shall  explain  it  all  to  her- 
self." 

He  entered  —  and*  remained  petrified  1  Lisa  —  no,  Aku- 
lina, dear,  dark-haired  Akulina,  not  in  her  sarafan,  but  in 
a  white  morning  dress,  sat  by  the  window,  reading  hii 
letter  ;  she  was  so  taken  up  with  it  that  she  did  not  hear 
him  enter  the  room.  Aleksey  was  unable  to  suppress  a 
joyful  exclamation.  Lisa  started,  looked  up,  uttered  a  cry 
and  was  about  to  run  out.     He  rushed  to  hold  her  back. 

«  Akulina,  Akulina  I " 

Lisa  struggled  to  free  herself. 

"  Mais  laissez  moi  done,  monsieur  —  mais  dtes  vous  fou  r 
,she  kept  repeating,  and  turning  away  from  him. 

**  Akulina,  my  friend  Akulina  1 "  reiterated  he,  kissing 
her  hands. 

Miss  Jackson,  who  was  witnessing  the  scene,  knew  not 
what  to  think.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Grigory  Ivanovitch  entered. 

''Anal"  said  Muromsky;  "why,  you  appear  to  have 
settled  the  matter  already.* 

My  reader  will  spare  me  the  unnecessary  task  of  de- 
scribing the  denouement. 
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A  GREAT  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century  being  struck 
with  ennui  one  day,  her  husband  and  some  friends  present 
sussested  a  morninsr  with  the  hawks.     But  she  was  in  no 
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humor  for  hawks.  A  ride,  then,  with  a  little  tilting  at 
rings  or  at  the  quintain  ?  No ;  these  diversions  were  stale. 
A  game  of  bowls  or  bilboquet  then,  a  deal  of  cards,  a  spell 
of  backgammon  ?  **  Non,  messieurs,"  at  last  said  the  lady 
with  impatience,  "je  n'aime  pas  les  plaisirs  innocents." 
Tastes  have  improved  since  then,  and  wnen  modern  French 
ladies  of  the  world  are  heard  arranging  a  "partie  de 
plaisir,"  one  may  be  sure  the  programme  will  be  wholly 
and  indeed  naively  innocent.  Balls,  crushes,  dinners, 
academic  speeches,  the  opera,  and  exhibitions  of  all  sorts 
—  these  are  not  pleasures,  but  a  round  of  duties  in  which 
ladies,  afVer  the  first  novelty  of  them  has  worn  off,  take  no 
more  real  delight  than  soldiers  do  in  a  review.  Bat  a  ^*  par^ 
tie  de  plaisir"  is  a  diy's  holiday  which  breaks  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  social  obligations  with  a  wondrous  fresh- 
ness ;  it  is  a  piece  of  truancy  to  be  remembered  with  cheer^ 
fulness  and  emotion  through  many  a  dull  day  succeeding. 

In  spring  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  Petit  Trianon 
and  pass  a  morning  in  poor  Marie  Antoinette's  model 
park,  with  its  quaint  dairy,  cowhouse,  and  presbytery; 
then  hark  back  to  St.  Germains  in  a  nhar-k-bancs  or  four- 
in-hand,  dine  at  the  Pavilion  Henri  IV.,  and  drive  home  to 
Piris  in  the  moonlight ;  the  almanac  having  been  consulted 
beforehand  for  this  purpose.  On  another  day  a  breakfast 
in  the  branches  of  '*  Robinson's  oak "  at  Sceaux  should 
begin  the  amusement,  and  a  visit  to  St.  Cloud,  with  return 
down  the  river  by  moonlight  as  before,  should  end  it.    This 
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moonlight  is  essential,  for  where  no  moon  is,  there  are  no 
giant  shadows  of  trees,  no  silver  ripples  in  the  water,  and 
no  poetizing.  Jn  the  winter,  however,  no  plan  for  a  happy 
day  is  quite  complete  unless  it  embrace  one  or  all  of  these 
features:  1.  A  trip  down  the  sewers,  with  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  for  one's  guide.  2.  A  nice,  flesh-creeping  stroll 
through  the  Catacombs.  S.  A  sdance  at  a  spiritualist's  or  a 
fortune-teller's.  4.  A  dinner  at  a  restaurant ;  and,  6,  A 
couple  of  hours  in  a  lotje  griUee  at  some  popular  theatre 
renowned  lor  farces  or  melodramas  —  total,  sixteen  hours 
away  from  home,  with  no  trouble  of  dressing,  and  pure  ex- 
citement from  first  to  last. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  holiday  which  our  acquaintances, 
the  Three  Grace:}  of  the  Faubourg  St  Gtrmain,  have  re- 
solved^to  give  themselves,  with  M.  de  Sangblcu,  M.  Pistachc, 
and  M.  de  Muguet,  on  leave  from  his  hussar  regiment,  act- 
ing as  their  cavaliers.  They  have  been  lookinj;  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  for  days  and  days,  and  if  a  snowstorm 
occurred  uu  the  appointed  morning,  the  ladies  would  almost 
cry  from  disappointment.  But  luckily  everything  works 
propitiously.  This  astonishingly  good-natured  winter  con- 
tributes a  bright  sun  and  clear  sky;  SI.  le Prcfet Ferdinand 
Duval  has  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  the  party  along 
with  M.  Alphand,  the  man  of  magic,  who  for  twenty  years 
has  been  rebuilding,  embelli^hing,  and  polihhing  Paris ;  and 
truly  there  are  no  six  gUdder  people  in  the  capital  than 
those  whom  a  wagonette  conveys  to  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine  under  thu  escort  of  the  two  distinguished  osdiles, 
and  lands  near  an  iron  plate  in  the  pavement  close  to  the 
flower  market.  This  plate  is  a  door  and  leads  to  the 
sewers. 

Let  no  one  be  flurried  at  the  word,  for  the  sewers  of 
Paris  are  the  finest  and  sweetest  in  the  world,  and  since 
the  ami  Able  princesses  of  the  House  of  Orleans  sia  the 
example  of  visiting  them,  every  one  else  has  been  anxious 
to  do  so — impelled,  of  course,  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
marvels  of  science.  A  man  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  rusty 
boots  reaching  to  bis  thighs  lifts  the  door,  and  the  party 
descend  a  staircase,  not  too  steep,  and  find  themselves  on 
a  platform  under  a  tunnel  much  like  those  of  the  under- 
ground railway  in  London.  There  is  nothing  to  see  at  first 
but  the  enamelled  bricks  of  the  vault,  glaring  clean  as' 
porcelain  in  the  gaslight,  and  a  tram-car  like  a  third-class 
railway  carriage,  into  which  tho  party  are  requested  to 
mount,  and  in  which  they  are  borne  at  a  slow  pace  under 
the  rumble  of  the  streets  above,  as  far  as  the  Place  du 
Chfitelet.  So  far  there  is  really  nothing  to  inspire  terror, 
and  the  ladies,  who  have  taken  every  precaution  possible 
in  tho  way  of  falts  in  gold-capped  smelling-bottles,  and 
who,  besiues,  had  judged  it  necessary  to  turn  pale  on  reach- 
ing the  platform,  find  now  that  science  is  a  smooth,  decent 
thing  after  all.  The  tram-car  is  drawn  by  a  contrivance  of 
ropes,  and  of  a  sewer  nothing  is  visible  but  a  canal  of  rapid, 
eddying  waters  which  flows  alonw  the  tram  quay,  and 
which  the  party  not  unnaturally  take  for  a  subterraneous 
branch  of  the  Seine. 

It  is  as  though  a  pleasing  illusion  had  been  snatched 
from  them  when  they  learn  that  this  canal  is  the  Fewer,  and 
that  the  frhoals  of  rats  they  had  hoped  to  see  (from  afar, 
and  safely  protected),  the  mounds  of  silver  spoons  dropped 
into  the  drains  by  hunted  thieves,  the  instruments  of 
burglary  got  rid  of  by  the  same  means,  and  perhaps  — 
who  knowii?  —  a  very  burglar  in  the  flesh  being  pursued 
like  Victor  Hugo's  Jean  Valjean  through  underground 
Paris,  and  balfling  the  ardor  of  his  persecutors,  are  all 
pictures  that  must  be  expunged  from  their  fancy.  How- 
ever, hope  revives  for  a  space  when  the  party  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  tram  into  a  punt  and  are  paddled  under  a 
vaulting,  along  the  narrow  pavements  of  which  booted 
scavengers  are  flittinc:  like  ghosts,  with  huge  besom?*  in 
their  hands.  Jf  M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  the  historiographer 
of  PariF,  were  with  the  party,  or  if  Prefect  Duval  were  as 
communicative  as  he  might  be,  the  ladies  would  learn  with 
more  surprise  than  pleasure  that  after  the  boots  of  these 
scavengers  have  been  worn  six  months,  and  are  seemingly 
good  lor  nothing  but  to  Be  cast  into  a  flaming  furnace,  they 
begin  a  new  and  glorious  career  in  the  shops  of  fashionable 


bootmakers.  The  leather  being  thick  at  sUrting,  the  out- 
ward rusting  they  undergo  seasons  them,  and  they  have 
only  to  be  scraped,  cleaned,  and  chemicalized  in  some  wa^» 
to  aflbrd  the  finest  leather  known  in  the  shoe-trade  for 
durable  ladies'  boots.  But  this  useful  wrinkle  of  knowledge 
is  only  confided  to  gentlemen,  and  in  the  way  of  startling 
news  the  ladies  learn  nothing  but  this,  that  if  a  thunder- 
storm were  to  break  out  overhead,  the  vault  under  which 
they  are  gliding  might  be  filled  with  rain-water  in  five 
minutes. 

'*  And  do  you  mean  we  should  be  drowned  ?  "  asks  Mme. 
de  Rosethd,  with  a  slight  lump  in  her  throat. 

"  Quite  drowned,  all  of  us,"  answers  the  Prefect  cheer- 
fully; "but  there  are  no  thunder-storms  in  winter,  and  we 
don't  risk  these  adventures  in  rainy  weather."     Saying 
which  he  points  to  shafts  hollowed  fkiiy  feet  apart  on  either 
side  of  the  canal  and  provided  with  iron  clamps  to  aflford 
the  scavengers  a  ready  escape  into  the  streets  at  the  first 
approach  of  danger.    It  is  fair  to  sUte  that  this  explana- 
tion operates  as  just  the  slightest  damper  on  the  general 
feeling  of  pleasantness,  but  happily  the  end  is  near.     Shoot- 
ing like  a  dull  fish  over  the  waters,  the  punt  reachea  a 
landing  stage  near  a  floodgate,  and  lol  at  a  signal  from  M. 
Alphand,  this  floo<lgate  is  closed ;  and,  the  contrary  currenta 
being  thus  checked,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  corks 
rise  to  the  surface,  bob  ifbout  and  jostle  one  another.     One 
can  see  nothing  but  corks,  for  these  light  things  act  as  a 
cloak  to  the  innumerable  other  wails  benpath  ;  and,  before 
the   party  have  hid  full  time  to  guess  where  such  an  ina- 
posing  array  of  corks  can  have  come  from,  the  floodgate  is 
opened  anew,  the  corks  duck  under  and  are  whirled  ofT  to 
their  new  destinies^  that  is,  to  be  fished  up  in  the  wire 
nets  near  the  sewer's  outlet,  to  be  sold  by  the  myriad,  and 
to  be  transformed  from  their  late  condition  of  champagne, 
bcer»  and  claret  corks  into  those  coquettish  stoppers  used 
by  perfumers  and  chemists.    •*  So  nothing  is  lost,"  r.  marks 
the  Prefect,  as  the  party,  much  edified  by  what  they  have 
seen  and  somewhat  relieved  that  it  is  all  over,  emerges  into 
the    open  day   again  somewhere  near  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille ;  whereat  M.  Pistache  adds  to  poetical  Mme.  de 
Rc^dda  as  he  assists  her  into  the  wagonette,  *'  No  one  need 
despair  of  better  days.    The  champagne  cork  which  flies 
down  the  sewer  may  well  moan  that  its  hours  of  glory  are 
over;  but  after  its  brief  purgatory  it  rises  again  on  the  top 
of  ft  bottle  of  Jockey  Club." 

This  comforting  philosophy  forms  the  most  fitting  of 
preludes  to  a  walk  through  the  Catacombs,  which  are 
entered  at  the  Barricre  d'Enfer— gloomy  but  appropriate 
name  I  As  every  one  knows,  the  Catacombs  are  disused 
stone  quarries  which  have  been  adorned,  in  true  French 
taste,  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  all  the  skeletons  du^  up 
from  the  city  churchyards  closed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
Innocents'  Cemetery,  which  stood  where  the  central  mar- 
kets now  are,  and  which  was  the  principal  buryins-place 
of  Paris  during  four  centuries,  contributed  nearly  3,000  000 
skeletons,  and  the  victims  beheaded  under  the  Terror 
supplied  a  smaller  but  not  less  inicresting  contino;ent. 
The  skulls  are  most  artistically  embetlded  in  tlio  walls  — 
here  in  pyramidal  patterns,  ten  at  the  bafe  and  one  at  the 
apex  ;  there  in  lozenges;  farther  on  in  ovals  with  a  pict- 
urepqne  framewoik  of  shin-bones  ;  and  in  some  places  the 
shapely  devices  take  the  forms  of  crosses  and  stars. 
Wherever  identification  was  possible  brass  plates  have 
been  inserted  to  record  the  names  once  borne  by  these 
ornamental  relics ;  and  a  Frenchman  has  only  to  ramble 
through  the  CaUcombs  to  feel  that  he  belongs  not  only  to 
an  artistic  but  to  a  thoughtful  and  considerate  people. 

Each  of  the  persons  in  the  present  party  has  been  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  candlestick  and  tallow-dip,  and  they 
have  been  adjured  not  to  get  apart  from  one  another  — 
which  they  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  do  in  any  case 
—  for  there  is  a  legend  of  an  Englithman  who  insisted  on 
doing  the  Catacombs  alone,  and  who,  having  outpaced  his 
guide,  was  Ibund  twenty-four  hours  afterwaids  under  the 
Pantheon,  more  dead  than  alive  in  every  fense,  Jbr  he 
fancied  himself  a  ekeleton.  To  five  persons  in  the  party 
the  Catacombs  have  only  the  fascination  of    curiosity. 
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BuD^  ot  iiuble  bluod,  they  are  naturally  acf|uaiiited  with 
the  sites  where  their  ancestors  were  buried  ever  since  the 
world  began;  but  M.  Pistache,  who  rprings  of  plebeian 
•tock,  has  the  emotion  of  feeling  that  any  one  of  those 
skulls  which  are  ogling  him  may  have  sat  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  great-grandlather,  who  he  happens  to  know  plied 
an  honest  grocery  business  near  the  Innocents'  quarter. 
Is  it  this  which  stamps  a  slight  hue  of  melancholy  on  the 
gallant  young  Frenchman's  brow?  Anyhow,  he  has  not 
much  appetite  for  the  luncheon  which  the  Prefect  hospi- 
tably elves  to  his  guests  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  sad- 
ness has  not  quite  left  him  all  the  aAernoon,  when  the 
party  take  leave  of  their  agreeable  host  and  adjourn  to 
the  third  item  in  their  "  partie  de  plaisir "  —  a  visit  to 
Baron  Frapp,  the  spiritualist  medium. 

Who  madd  M.  Frapp  a  baron,  and  by  what  secret  treaty 
with  the  evil  one  be  came  to  acquire  his  power  over  chairs 
and  tables,  are  mysteries  which  no  one  has  ventured  to 
fathom ;  but  he  is  much  run  after,  and  not  the  less  so  as 
his  lieminine  visitors  are  persuaded  there  is  something  sul- 
phurous about  the  man,  and  never  fail  to  do  penance  by 
their  confissors'  orders  Jbr  having  visited  him.  However 
supernatural  attractions  are  not  to  be  withstood,  even  at 
the  risk  of  penance.  Long  before  the  Empress  Josephine 
had  set  the  example  of  consulting  Uie  sibyl  of  the  Rue 
Tournon,  Mile.  Lenormand,  and  long  before  another  au- 
gust lady  in  more  recent  times  bad  shown  her  keen  inter- 
est in  spiritualism,  French  ladies  of  the  world  had  loved 
the  fortune-teller's  craft;  and  time  has  but  developed  this 
love,  as  the  sixty-five  fortune-tellers  who  advertise  in  Bo- 
tot's  Paris  Directory  can  avouch.  But  Baron  Frapp  is  not 
a  vulgar  lortune- teller,  lor  these  persons  claim  fixed  fees, 
whereas  the  Baron  leaves  everything  to  the  generosity  of 
his  visitors  —  which  is  very  difterent,  for  he  earns  twice  as 
much  as  he  would  under  the  other  arrangement.  He  has  five 
rooms,  and  is  himself  a  well-dressed,  presentable  man.  If 
the  ladies  expected  cavernous  chambers  and  a  seer  with 
hair  down  his  shoulders,  they  must  be  as  disappointed  as 
they  were  a  few  hours  before  in  the  sewers ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  thrilled  as  much  as  they  can  desire  when, 
courteous  preliminaries  being  over,  they  find  themselves 
seated  rouad  a  mahogany  uble,  while  Baron  Frapp  pro- 
ceeds to  close  the  shutters,  draw  the  burUins,  and  other- 
wise darken  the  room.    This  is  unearthly. 

*•  I  am  sure  1  shall  scream."  falters  Alme.  de  Mignonnette 
putting  out  her  hand  to  feel  that  she  is  protected  on  her 
right  by  the  Duke  de  Sangbleu  and  on  her  left  by  M. 
Pistache. 

"  Is  it  really  necessary  to  darken  the  room  ?  "  asks  Mme. 
de  Rosethd  faintly,  and  putting  out  her  hand  similarly  to 
feel  Jbr  her  relative,  the  hussar. 

"  Quite  necessary,  for  the  spirits  dread  the  light,'  is  the 
Baron's  reassuring  answer. 

"  Well,  but  how  shall  we  see  to  write  on  these  slips  of 
paper  Y "  inquires  M.  Pistache,  alluding  to  the  sheet  of 
Iboiscap  and  tbe  pencil  with  which  everybody  has  been 
furnished;  but  he  obtains  no  distinct  reply,  for  the  Baron 
has  somehow  crawled  back  to  his  chair  in  the  dark,  and 
having  given  the  command,  «  All  hands  on  the  toble,"  is 
asking  solemnly,  "Are  there  any  spirits. in  this  room?" 
Judge  of  M.  Pistache's  feelings  when  from  right  under  his 
nose,  as  it  were,  comes  up  a  series  of  ghosilv  raps  on  the 
mahogany !  He  is  a  peaceable  man,  is  M.  Pistache,  who 
has  never  dabbled  before  in  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
that  visit  to  the  Catacombs  has  so  far  unnerved  him  that 
a  few  beads  pearl  on  his  forehead  at  the  thought  that  this 
rapping  spirit  may  be  his  great- grandfather's.**  To  appease 
all  anxieties  on  this  head,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  spirit  is 
only  that  of  Plutarch,  who,  with  the  affability  for  which 
he  was  noted  both  in  Bocotia  and  at  Rome  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  consents  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  him. 

The  manner  of  questioning  is  as  follows :  each  person 
writes  his  or  her  question  on  the  foolscap,  numbers  the 
page,  and  passes  it  on  to  Baron  Frapp.  The  Baron  then 
calls  out  the  numbers  by  turn,  and  evokes  the  replies  by 
means  of  an  alphabet  —  the  spirit  giving  a  rap  to  every 


separate  letter  which  is  required  to  form  the  answer. 
That  the  spirit  is  indeed  that  of  Plutarch  and  not  that  of 
any  unprincipled  pretender  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ar-feighted  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the  re>|)onses  rapped, 
out  to  each  query.  Thus  M.  de  Sangbleu  has  a&ked, 
"  Shall  I  be  returned  to  the  Assembly  ?  "  and  the  reply  is, 
"Yes,  by  a  large  majority."  Mme.  de  Rdbcda  has  in- 
quired, "Will  M.  de  8angbleu  marry  my  young  cousin 
Bertha  ? "  to  which  Plutarch  has  replied,  "  Yes,  very 
shortly ;  and  with  pleasure."  As  to  M.  Pistache  his  in- 
terrogation was,  "  Did  I  see  the  skulls  of  any  of  my  family 
this  morning,  and  are  they  offended  with  me  ?  "  And  to 
this  Plutarch  has  replied,  "  You  did  see  the  skulls  of  your 
family,  but  they  freely  forgive  you."  To  tay  that  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  quite  pale  when  they  leave  Baron 
Frapp's  house  would  be  a  colorless  term,  for  they  are  all 
wonder-stricken,  and  even  that  valorous  youn^  officer  M. 
de  Muguet  is  abashed.  Each  has,  of  course,  kept  his  or 
her  particular  question  secret,  but  that  only  makes  the 
onus  of  it  more  oppressive.  There  are  some  who  may  con- 
tend that  Baron  Frapp  had  a  secret  trap  under  his  foot, 
through  which,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  passed 
down  the  foolscap  to  a  confederate  in  a  lower  room,  who 
took  the  trouble  to  knock  back  the  answers  in  Plutarch's 
name.  But  the  Three  Graces  and  their  cavaliers  would 
reject  this  explanation  as  profane ;  and  so  do  we. 

it  is  not  until  several  hours  later,  after  a  dinner  at  the 
Cafd  Anglais  and  a  few  hours  spent  at  the  Gaictc,  seeing 
the  new  version  of  Offenbach's  "  Orphde,"  that  the  effects 
of  Biiron  Frapp's  magic  are  finally  dispelled.  But  thev 
are  not  dippelled  in  the  case  of  M.  Pistache,  for,  as  ill-luck 
will  have  it.  one  of  the  scenes  of  "  Orpbce  "  is  laid  in  the 
lower  world,  so  that  this  "partie  de  plaisir"  will  bear 
evermore  in  M.  Pistache's  brain  the  impress  of  the  diabol- 
ical. 
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A   TALB   OF   THE   WELSU   COAST. 
BY  THKO.  GIFT. 

A  SKA  like  a  duck-pond,  calm  as  glasa  and  red  as  fire ; 
a  long  strip  of  snow-white  sand,  backed  by  precipitous 
rocks,  i;ray  by  day,  red  too  now  from  the  incarnadine  arch 
of  sunset  sky  above ;  to  the  westward  a  stiip  of  land  run- 
nin<r  out  into  the  harbor,  and  showing  bltck  as  ink  against 
the  lower  line  of  living  gold,  where,  far  beyond,  the  sun 
has  just  dipped  his  flaming  orb  to  rest  Ix'hind  the  waves. 
Over  the  point  tbe  topsail  rigging  of  a  three-masted  vessel. 
Nearer,  in  the  foreground,  a  girl  seated  on  a  heap  of  dried 
sea-weed,  her  pretty  brown  dimpled  arms  clasped  about 
her  khec%  her  head  uncovered  save  by  a  mass  of  black 
silky  curb,  thrown  back  and  resting  against  an  old  boat, 
moss  grown  and  broken,  and  lung  disused,  which  had 
found  its  last  haven  in  this  quiets  nook.  ]t  was  all  very 
quiet  at  firsts  but  by  and  by  a  step  came  trampling  over 
tbe  hard  smooth  sands.  The  young  girl's  cheek  glowed 
with  a  deeper  red,  and  her  breast  began  to  heave  and  her 
hands  to  tremble,  as  though  she  were  a  bird  on  the  eve  of 
flying  to  its  mate.  Not  being  a  bird,  but  a  woman,  how- 
ever, she  coquetted  —  sat  still  staring  at  the  sunset  she  did 
not  see,  and  started  and  almost  screamci  when  a  big  man, 
brown  and  bearded  and  muscular,  came  suddenly  round 
the  stern  of  the  ruined  boat,  and  with  a  short  exclamation, 
half  choked  as  in  great  gladness,  took  her  straight  into  his 
arms,  and  huo[ged  her  till  she  screamed  in  x\»\\\,  earnest,  — 

**Kyle,  put  me  downl  put  me  down  I  How  dare  you 
be  so  rude,  sir?    Let  me  go,  please  do." 

"Not  till  you've  given  me  a  kiss,  Faithie,"  said  the 
other,  keeping  his  hold  good-humored ly,  yet  with  some- 
thing of  reproach  in  his  grave  blue  •  eyes.  "Whatl  not 
one  after  three  months'  waiting  ?  Why,  lassie,  I  thought 
you  cared  for  me  a  bit  better  nor  that.'  An'  I  hungering 
lor  this  minute  every  day  and  hour  since  I  lef(  you." 
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The  tone  of  the  reminder  —  perhaps  even  the  shMsken- 
ing  of  his  arms  —  touched  her.  Faith  Morgan  had  a 
warm  little  heart,  albeit  five  years  younger  and  smaller 
than  the  one  against  which  it  was  beating  now.  Inconsist- 
ent as  a  true  woman,  the  moment  he  let  go  she  began  to 
clinz,  and  put  up  her  lips. 

"I  do  care  for  you,  Kyle,"  she  said,  " only  — only  you 
startled  me  so,*'  and  forthwith  she  began  to  sob  like  a  baby. 
He  made  no  answer  at  first,  only  kissing  her  wi(h  close, 
tender  kisses  on  lips  and  eyes,  till  the  tears  were  driven 
back,  and  the  lips  pouted. 

*^  Now,  Kyle,  do  let  me  go.  You're  so  rough,  and  —  and 
some  one  might  be  passing." 

"  And  what  if  some  one  was  ?  "  asked  the  sailor,  loosen- 
ing his  hold,  however,  and  letting  her  resume  her  former 
•eat,  while  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  boat's  keel  Jbeside 
her.  *<  Who  has  a  better  right  to  kiss  you  than  I  ?  I  can 
tell  you,  Sam  Jones's  lassie  didn't  wait  for  him  to  begin, 
for  we  walked  up  from  the  pier  together,  and  she  had  the 
house  door  open,  and  her  arms  round  his  neck,  while  he 
was  still  peering  up  at  the  window  on  the  chance  of  her 
looking  out." 

«  Nancy  Evans  is  a  bold  girl,"  quoth  Faith  tertly.  "  If 
those  are  the  manners  yon  like,  Kyle,  I  wonder  you  didn't 
try  to  cut  Jones  out  when  you  first  came  here." 

*'  I  come  between  another  man  and  his  lass  I  "  cried  the 
sailor,  staring ;  **  but  there,  you're  joking,  sweetheart ;  and 
besides,  you  know  there's  never  a  girl  m  Wales,  or  Eng- 
land either,  that  could  meet  my  fancy  save  your  little  self 
alone." 

*<  Ton  don't  mention  America,"  said  Faith  saucily. 

*'  America ! "  repeated  her  lover ;  ^  why,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  comely,  you  wouldn't  have  me  compare  you  to  a 
Yankee  girl,  would  you  ?  " 

The  honest  indignation  in  his  tone,  however  ludicrous  in 
tself,  had  a  soflenmg  efiect  on  Faith.  Her  big  brown  eyes 
rrew  suddenly  wet,  and  her  voice  sank  to  a  half-shame- 
faced whisper. 

**  Only  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  you  took  to  a 
foreign  girl,  Kyle.  Some  say  they're  prettier  than  we 
are." 

**You  would  ha'  wondered,  though,"  retorted  Kyle 
promptly.  "Prettier  than  you  I  I'd  like  to  see  the 
woman.  Faith,  give  me  your  hand,  and  turn  your  face 
this  way.  Do  ^ou  think  I'll  be  content  with  the  back  of 
your  head  to-night  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  she  let  him  keep  it ; 
but  her  face  was  still  turned  away,  and  there  was  a  faint 
quiver  about  the  ruddy  lips.  Perhaps  her  next  words  ex- 
plained it. 

*'  Father  says  you're  going  away  again  almost  at  once, 
Kyle." 

"  Aye ;  when  he  came  aboard  to  meet  us  he  gave  me  the 
offer.  It  did  seem  hard,  a'most  too  hard,  when  I'd  hqped 
to  have  a  little  rest  aside  of  you  afore  I  went  away  again. 
But  after  all  it  will  shorten  the  time  o'  waiting  one  way, 
l&bble. 

•*  How,  Kyle  ?  " 

*<  Didn't  your  father  sAy  I  was  to  watt  for  you  till  I  was 
a  captain  ?  I'm  going  as  captain  this  time,  and  only  for  a 
six  weeks'  trip ;  leastways,  that's  what  they  calculate  it 
at.  Some  business  with  the  New  York  agents,  I  think  ; 
but  I  suppose  you've  heard  about  it  ?  " 

^  That  the  Olinda  was  to  be  fitted  out  for  sale,  and  that 
you  were  to  take  her  over,  an'  charter  another  vessel  to 
brinz  you  back  ?     Yes ;  but  won't  it  take  you  longer  ?  " 

**  1  doubt  not.  They're  to  have  the  boat  and  cargo 
ready.  Mr.  Denbigh's  arranged  all  that.  Did  you  know 
his  son  —  the  new  junior  partner  —  is  to  ship  with  us  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  said.  Good  Heaven !  how  rosy  her  face 
was  now ;  and  yet  the  crimson  sky  was  fading  into  blues 
and  violets.  He  was  looking  at  her,  and  the  brows  sud- 
denly darkened  over  his  eyes,  giving  them  an  odd,  fierce 
expression.    His  voice,  however,  was  quieter  than  before. 

**  I  can't  say  I  care  about  sailing  with  the  owner's  son. 
Fd  liefer  take  any  other  passenger.  They're  apt  to  fancy 
that  because  they're  boss  ashore  they  need  be  boss  aboard. 


an'  I'm  a  masterful  man  myself,  an'  don't  hold  with    do 
Co.'s  in  salt  water.    Hows'ever,  I  shouldn't  mind  so  maeli 
if  I  liked  the  man." 

<*  And  don't  you  ?  "  asked  Faith  timidly,  her  color  still 
high. 

**  Do  you  f  "  said  he,  stooping  forward  to  look  her  full  in 
the  face.  **  He's  been  a  deal  at  Amlwch  since  I  left,  peo- 
ple-tell  me,  an'  you  must  ha'  seen  plenty  of  him.  What  do 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

<'  I,  Kyle  ?  "  —  her  eyes  drooping  beneath  the  sharp  scm- 
tiny  —  "I  —  I  don't  know.  He's  pleasant-spoken  and 
civil.    I  think  he's  nice  enough." 

"  And  I  think  him  a  cross  between  fool  and  ape,"  auoth 
Kyle  Griffiths  shortly ;  '*  son  of  a  sea-cook  1  Well,  l  aith, 
I  wonder  "  — 

Faith  snatched  her  hand  away  angrily.  "  He  has  more 
manners  than  you,"  cried  she,  panting  and  ruffling  like  an 
enraged  sparrow :  **  ^«  is  a  gentleman  at  any  rate,  an' 
would  never  dream  of  using  such  language  of  people  be 
don't  even  know  more  dian  to  speak  to.  Oh  1 "  —  and 
here  feelings  were  too  much  for  words,  and  an  indignant 
little  sigh  and  shiver  filled  the  gap. 

Even  the  violet  was  dying  out  of  the  sky  now,  and  cool 
gray  shadows  crept  up  from  the  east,  and  threw  a  sombre 
tint  over  the  man's  face.  A  small,  cold  wind  rose  out  of 
the  sea,  ruffling  iU  breast  with  long,  fretful  lines,  like  the 
puckered  face  of  an  ailing  child.  It  chilled  the  dimplea  in 
Faith's  cheeks,  and  blew  the  soft  brown  locks  off  Kyle's 
stern  brow ;  and  far  overhead  a  gull  flew  by,  with  a  lone 
shrill  scream,  like  the  wail  of  a  banshee.  Before  it  ceased 
Kyle  spoke :  — 

**  He  is  a  gentleman,  is  he?  I  thank  God,  then,  I  am 
not  Had  I  been  one  I  might  have  been  betrothed  to  some 
fine  lady,  i'stead  o'  the  daughter  of  an  honest  seafaring 
man  like  myself.  Faith,  twice  these  five  minutes  have  70a 
found  fault  with  my  manners.  I  don't  say  they're  finer  nor 
a  rough  sailor's  have  need  to  be,  but  you  never  laid  blame 
on  them  before.  Has  this  gentleman  been  teaching  you  to 
do  so  in  my  absence  this  time  ?  " 

Women  are  constitutionally  cowards.  Faith  Morgan 
was  a  very  woman.  For  all  reply  at  first  she,  metaphori- 
cally, turned  tail,  and  took  refuge  behind  that  ever-ready 
shield  of  femineity,  a  burst  of  tears.  It  was  not  until  thej 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  make  Kyle  apostrophize  himself 
as  a  brute  that  she  sobbed  out,  — 

**  How  c-c-cruel  you  are  !  You  kn-n-now  that  I  love  yon 
as  you  are  better  than  —  and  yet  —  oh  1 "  Another  burst, 
and  the  pretty  bead  drooping  very  near  Kyle's  knee.  In- 
voluntarily he  laid  his  hand  caressingly  upon  it.  Involun- 
tarily his  voice  took  a  softened,  soothing  tone. 

"  Am  I  cruel,  Faithie,  and  to  you  Y  Nay,  then,  don't 
cry.  Mayhaps  I  was  over-sharp,  but  I  was  met  on  landing 
by  ill  talk  about  young  Denbigh  an'  you.  They  said  he 
had  been  tiding  my  place,  an'  though  I  wouldn't  believe  it, 
nor  even  hearken  to  the  foul-tongued  gossips,  it  sort  o'  cut 
me  when  you  spoke  up  for  him.  Fait£,  lassie,  I  love  yon 
more  than  many  a  husband.  If  you  were  to  play  me  false 
with  any  one,  I  think  I'd  feel  like  killing  him  an'  you  too." 

He  looked  like  it  at  the  moment,  and  she  believed  him, 
and  trembled  at  the  mingling  of  passionate  tenderness  and 
wrath  in  his  tone.  Instinctively  she  turned  and  clasped 
his  strong  hand  in  both  hers,  her  face  turned  up  coaxingly. 

"  Don't  think  o'  such  things,  Kyle,  love  ;  you  know  I 
never  could.  What's  Mr.  Denbigh  to  me,  but  father's 
partner  ?  " 

He  was  holding  the  soft  hands,  and  looking  down  into 
the  sweet  eyes.  The  moon,  just  rising,  glittered  on  some- 
thing which,  unnoticed  by  her,  had  escaped  from  the  folds 
of  her  neckerchief —  a  golden  circle,  witn  the  portrait  of  a 
man  within. 

"  Faith,"  said  Kyle  Griffiths,  in  a  tone  which  strove  for 
steadiness,  **  you're  wearin'  a  grand  new  trinket  since  I  paw 
you  last.     Who  gave  you  that  ?  " 

He  spoke  too  suddenly.  With  a  quick,  frightened  gesture 
she  snatched  away  her  hand,  as  if  to  hide  the  bauble. 
With  a  face  deeply,  terribly  red,  the  red  of  cowardly  con- 
sciousness, she  stammered  out,  — 
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»( I  —  X  —  it's  nothing  —  father's  —  I  mean  I  bought  it." 

Without  a  word  Kyle  loosed  her  wrist  and  rose  up. 
Without  a  word  he  turned  from  her ;  only  when  he  had 
gone  ten  steps  he  came  back,  and  said,  Tery  hoarse  and 
tew, — 

**  Faith  Morgan,  you  have  told  me  a  lie,  an*  you  know  it. 
I  can't  say  if  it  was  for  the  first  time,  but  I  can  say  it  shall 
be  the  last.  I  wondered  "  —  and  his  voice  sank  deeper 
still  —  "that  you  should  shrink  when  I  took  you  in  my 
arms  a  while  azo.  I  wonder  now  yon  dared  let  me  do  it, 
wi'  that  man's  lace  iyins  between  my  heart  an'  yours.  Go 
to  him  now,  an  you  wiU  ;  I  want  no  wife  on  whom  I  can't 
depend  in  word  an'  deed." 

He  was  gone  the  next  moment ;  and  Faith,  sobbing  bit- 
terly with  grief  and  anger,  went  home  to  find  Philip  Den- 
bigh at  the  garden  gate  waiting  for  her. 

He  had  been  courting  her  for  the  last  two  months ;  and 
she  —  had  coquetted  with  him.  Flirting  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment confined  to  the  upper  ten.  I  have  heard  of  a  young 
Patagonian  squaw  who  was  as  finished  an  adept  at  it  as 
any  Bclgravian  beauty ;  and  Faith,  an  onl^  child  and  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Amlwch,  had  been  wondermlly  fond  of  try- 
mg  her  fascinations  on  the  '*  weaker"  sex,  tiU  the  arrival 
of  a  new  first  mate  for  her  father's  favorite  vessel,  the  ves- 
sel he  had  commanded  himself  until  he  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  Denbigh  &  Co.,  his  employers. 
Kyle  Griffiths,  big  as  a  giant,  true  as  the  lieht  of  day,  and 
masterful  as  he  said  himself,  had  ''  cut  out  ^  all  the  rest  in 
no  time,  and  won  Faith  for  his  own  undivided  property.' 
She  never  even  cared  to  look  at  any  one  else  when  he  was 
by ;  and,  I  believe,  loved  him  as  entirely  as  was  in  her  nat- 
ure, with  most  worshipful  affection ;  but  when  Kyle  was 
away  at  sea,  and  young  Mr.  Denbigh  came  to  Amlwch  — 
Mr.  Denbigh,  who  was  what  she  called  a  gentleman :  some 
one  who  wore  fine  clothes,  and  had  white  hands,  and  a 
curly  moustache  —  and  when  this  hero  testified  an  imme- 
diate and  violent  admiration  for  herself,  how  could  she  help 
being  pleased  ?  how  could  she  help  going  back  to  the  ola 
habits  ? 

She  did  not  help  either.  Mr.  Denbigh  made  love ;  and 
she  smiled  and  flirted,  all  unconscious  in  her  flattered  van- 
ity of  what  the  neighbors  were  saying,  until,  just  three 
days  before  Kvle's  return,  the  suitor  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  bv  a  declaration.  Thev  had  had  a  tiff  about  a  photo. 
.  of  Faith,  which  Denbigh  had  stolen  and  put  in  hu  locket ; 
and  he  had  brought  her  a  fine  gold  locket  with  one  of  him- 
self in  it,  and  begged  her  to  accept  it  and  take  the  donor 
into  the  bargain. 

Followed  a  wakening  for  silly  little  Faith,  and  the  con- 
fession, "  But  I  am  engaged  I  " 

Followed  anger  (from  the  gentleman)  and  tears  (from 
the  lady). 

Followed  fresh  solicitations,  more  ardent  from  the  rebuff, 
and  fresh  *'  noes,"  more  feeble  from  remorse  and  shame. 

Followed  tremendous  scenes  of  masculine  woe  and  an- 
guish, and  feminine  contrition  and  soothing. 

Finally  Denbigh  lefl  the  house,  determined  to  try  again 
on  his  return  from  America;  and  Faith  remained  with  the 
locket,  which  she  had  at  last  consented  to  keep  and  wear, 
as  some  small  salve  to  the  giver's  wounded  affections.  She 
loved  Kyle  far,  far  better  than  his  rival ;  but  Philip  Den- 
bigh was  so  handsome  and  sweet-spoken,  it  would  be  down- 
right cruel  to  refuse  him  such  a  trifle  as  hanging  the 
trinket  round  her  neck  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  no  one  need 
ever  kdow. 

Nevertheless  some  one  did  know  —  now  ;  and  the  sweet- 
spoken  gentleman  got  a  savage  snubbing  on  this  afbromen- 
tioned  evening. 

<<  Kyle  will  hear  I  refused  him;  and  come  back.  He'll 
never  leave  me  so.  He  must  ask  my  pardon  first,"  thought 
the  weeping  beauty,  that  night. 

He  did  not  ask  pardon,  however,  nor  come  back.  The 
Olinda  sailed  three  days  later,  and  Faith's  two  lovers  sailed 
in  it.  Kyle  had  a  beautiful  black  rotriever,  which  he  had 
been  used  to  leave  behind  to  "  take  care  of  his  lassie  love 
while  he  was  gone."  He  took  it  with  him  this  time  ;  and 
Faith  nearly  wept  her  lovely  eyes  out,  that  she  had  been 


too  proud  to  own  her  folly  and  seek  a  reconciliation  before 
he  went.  Patience !  it  would  be  only  six  weeks,  or  at  the 
most  eight,  and  then  he  would  be  back,  and  she  would  be 
good  —  so  good  and  meek.    He  must  forgive  her  then. 

Eight  weeks  had  passed  —  eight  weeks  all  but  two  davs 
—  when  the  sun  went  down  in  stormy  srandeur,  one  cold 
evening,' on  the  Irish  Sea.  It  had  been  dIo wing  great  guns 
all  day,  and  for  many  days  and  nights  beforo ;  and  the 
waves  had  wrestled  terribly  with  a  crazy  barque  which, 
with  creaking  timbers  and  leaking  pores,  with  strained  and 
naked  masts  bending  beneath  the  gale,  till  at  every  lurch 
they  eeemed  like  to  bury  themselves  in  the  foam-crested 
waves  tumbling  mountain-high  around  them,  had  striven 
like  a  living  thing  to  weather  the  cruel  stnrm. 

Where  was  she  now  f  The  hu^e  breakers,  crested  still 
with  foam,  turbid  and  purple-stained,  dashed  themselves, 
moaning  and  roaring,  against  the  gray  and  iron-bound 
cliffs  of  the  Welsh  coast,  mn];;ing  up  great  fragments  of  tim- 
ber, torn  and  twisted  scraps  of  sau-cloth,  and  battered, 
shapeless  things,  too  awful  m  their  piteous  mutilation  for 
any  human  name,  against  the  pitiless  rocks,  only  to  suck 
them  back  again  into  the  black  and  boiling  ^If  below. 
Above,  great  storm-rent  clouds,  black  too,  but  fringed  with 
fire,  were  gathering  thickly  over  the  threatening  vault; 
and  low  on  the  horizon  the  sun,  like  a  blood-red  hand, 
pointed  from  between  them  to  something  black  and  broken, 
over  which  the  sea  was  broaking  in  unresisted  fury  —  the 
stem  of  a  vessel  with  the  broken  bowsprit  and  foromast 
just  visible  amongst  the  foam  and  spray.  Greatly  as  the 
wind  had  lessened,  that  sail  looking  red  now  before  the  an- 
gry sun  was  all  the  captain  of  the  pilot-cutter  cared  to 
show  even  now  to  its  tender  meroies.  It  had  been  a  work 
of  danger  to  get  near  the  wreck  at  all,  hanging  as  she  did 
in  a  nest  of  rocks;  and  there  was  a  look  of  relief  on  moro 
than  one  hardy,  sunburnt  face,  when  the  order  was  given 
to  tack  and  'bout  ship  again. 

Suddenly  the  captain  caught  up  his  spy-glass,  which  was 
lying  beside  him,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  through  it, 
roared  to  the  men  to  "  hold  all  hard." 

'<  There's  summat  living  arter  all,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
ridge  of  low  outlying  rocks,  where  some  object  was  plainly 
discernible  even  by  the  naked  eye.  **  There !  just  above 
Uie  line  o'  high  water.    Can't  none  o'  ye  see  ?  " 

"  A  man  down  on  all-foars  1 "  cried  one  of  the  crew. 
**  Look,  he's  moved  a  bit  higher.  Poor  fellow !  he  must  be 
a  rare  plucked  un  surely  to  na'  kep'  life  in  him  so  long." 

"  Lower  the  boat,"  said  the  captain  sharply.  "  Now,  my 
lads,  ready  all.'  Jim"  (to  an  old  pilot),  '*give  us  a  coil  o' 
that  line.  We  mayn't  be  able  to  get  over-near  him ;  an'  I 
say,  one  o'  you  lubbers,  chuck  a  bottle  o*  rum  inter  the 
stem-sheets  —  quick  1 " 

They  are  brave,  kindly  men,  those  Welsh  pilots ;  I  have 
owed  my  life  to  them,  and  know ;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
thought  -their  courage  and  kindness  wasted  when  they 
found  the  object  of  it  was  —  only  a  dog !  They  hauled 
him  into  the  boat  none  the  less,  almost  too  much  spent, 
poor  fellow,  to  second  their  efforts ;  and  then,  while  he  was 
trying  verv  feebly  to  lick  the  hands  that  had  saved  him, 
his  beautiful  eyes  full  of  all  a  dog's  gratitude,  they  saw  he 
had  a  tin  flask  tied  to  his  collar. 

The  captain  opened  it.  "To  Miss  Faith  Morgan, 
Amlwch,"  he  said,  reading  something  within  ;  and  then, 
not  being  a  person  of  reflned  delicacy,  he  took  the  paper 
out,  and  opened  and  read  that    This  was  what  it  said :  — 

"  Boat  just  left  with  the  crew  and  Philip  Denbigh.  No 
room  for  me ;  but  no  wish  for  it.  Remember  that.  I  give 
mine  on  board,  with  willing  heart,  to  him  you  gave  it  to 
ashore.  God  bless  you,  sweetheart.  Forgive  my  rude 
words  as  I  forgive  your  falsehood.  There's  a  Saviour  more 
meroif  ul  than  we  are,  an'  to  Him  I  pray  to  care  for  you,  an' 
make  you  happy,  as  I  would  ha'  tried  to,  had  He  been 
willed  to  let  me." 

They  gave  that  paper,  with  the  dog  —  a  beautiful  black 
retriever  —  to  Faitn  Morgan.  It  was  all  that  ever  came  to 
port  of  the  ill-fated  Pride  of  the  West,  the  ramshackle  old 
barque,  which  had  been  hastily  patched  up,  and  thought 
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good  enough  to  last  one  voyage  more.  Boat  and  crew  were 
never  heard  of  again.  They  must  have  perished  with  their 
fine  young  owner  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reach  land,  that 
stormy  night ;  and  there  was  no  tongue  left  to  tell  of  those 
bitter  eight  weeks  when  the  "sweet- spoken"  gentleman 
strove,  by  every  vulgar  boast  and  innuendo,  to  torture  the 
man  whom  he  considered  his  successful  rival  —  the  man 
who  was  no  gentleman,  but  who  had  the  grand  old  knightly 
feelines  that  would  have  made  him  bear  anything  rather 
than,  oy  word  or  retort,  drag  the  name  of  the  woman  he 
loved  into  an  unseemly  dispute  —  the  man  whose  unswerv- 
ing discipliile  and  tireless  energy  had  alone  preserved 
them  even  so  long — the  man  who,  when  the  ship  had 
struck,  and  the  cowardly  scoundrel  who  owned  it  was  cling- 
ing in  frantic,  helpless  terror  to  his  knees,  when  the  men 
were  shouting  for  the  captain  to  join  them  and  cast  oiT, 
lifted  in  the  miserable  wretch  first  with  his  own  strong 
arms ;  and  then,  seeing  there  was  no  room  for  more,  cut 
the  rope  that  held  the  boat  to  the  sinking  ship,  and  stayed 
alone  —  to  die  I 

And  Faith  ?  Faith  is  living  still.  I  met  her  yesterday 
coming  up  the  hi^h  street  at  Amlwch,  with  her  married 
daughter,  each  holding  a  hand  of  a  wee,  toddling,  brown- 
eyed  thing  between  them.  A  bright,  bonny  old  woman 
ine  is  too,  with  as  comely  a  face  as  if  the  eyes  had  never 
been  washed  in  salt  tears,  the  brow  never  wrinkled  under  a 
doud  of  care. 

**  1  must  be  goin'  home  to  my  old  man,'*  she  said,  stop- 
ping at  the  corner.  '*  Kiss  grannie,  sweetums,"  and  then 
turned  just  at  the  churchyard-wall  where  stands  a  rough 
stone  cross,  *<  To  the  memory  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Pride  of  the  West." 

Kile's  prayer  has  been  granted  —  perhaps  better  by 
his  death  than  if  he  had  lived  to  carry  it  out.  As  Faith 
•ayF,  — 

"  He  was  a  rare  good  man,  but  hard,  over-hard  and  stem 
for  ord'nary  folk." 


PROVERBS. 


"  The  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one,"  was  Earl 
Russell's  definition  of  a  proverb  at  one  of  Samuel  Rogers's 
famous  breakfasts,  as  chronicled  by  Sir  James  Macintosh ; 
and  although  many  people  have  tried  their  hands  at  the 
same  definition,  I  don't  know  that  any  one  has  succeeded 
better.  No  sentence  can  ever  pass  into  a  genuine  proverb 
which  does  not  consist  of  the  wisdom  of  the  many ;  and  it 
generally  requires  the  wit  of  some  "one  "  to  condense  or 
precipitate  this  floating  wisdom  into  the  brilliant  drops 
which  some  proverbs  are,  or  to  sublime  the  rising  incense 
into  something  which  shall  breathe,  as  some  proverbs  do,  a 
still  higher  fragrance. 

Perhaps  the  three  best  characteristics  are  in  the  alliter- 
ative sentence  which  declares  that  a  proverb,  in  order  to 
live,  must  have  "  shortness,  sense,  and  salt."  Shortness  is, 
above  all,  CFsentiai,  for  proverbs  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  gold  pieces  of  a  coinage  —  small,  convenient  (verp  con- 
venient), and  easily  carried,  yet  representing  a  considera- 
ble value ;  without  sense,  of  course,  they  would  be  worth- 
less ;  nor  is  some  sharp  relish  of  Attic  scUl  less  necessary  to 
preserve  them  from  decay,  and  to  make  them,  like  ginger, 
"  hot  i'  the  mouth."  Martial's  most  happy  epigram  upon 
epigrams  is  no  less  applicable  to  proverbs :  — 

"  Three  things  mnst  epigrams,  like  bees,  have  all : 
Their  sting,  their  honey,  and  their  body  small ; " 

with  which  we  may  compare  an  English  metrical  descrip- 
tion of  proverbs  by  James  Howell,  itself  a  translation  of  a 
Latin  proverb  very  well  known,  which,  if  not  so  smart  and 
stinging  as  Martial's,  is  hardly  less  full  of  truth :  — 

"  The  people's  voice  the  voice  of  God  we  call ; 
And  what  are  proverbs  but  the  people's  voiced 
Coined  first  and  current  made  by  common  choice. 
Then  sure  they  must  have  weight  and  truth  withall." 


They  are  especially  and  above  all  *<  the  people*s  voice : 
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the  outspeak  of  the  common  heart  of  humanity,  very  often 
of  several  nations,  of  some  shrewd  truth  which  frequently 
it  is  well  and  wholesome  to  keep  ever  before  one's  ejes. 
And  in  confirmation  of  this  truth  we  find  the  Petronius  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv,  Lord  Chesterfield,  warning  his  abn 
that  **  no  man  of  fashion  ever  uses  a  proverb."  They  were 
common  and  unclean,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  mouths  of  the 
finer  porcelain  of  the  human  race ;  just  as  he  cautions  the 
same  youth  against  **  fiddling,'*  or  any  musical  accomplish- 
ment of  a  likjs  nature,  as  fit  only  for  the  slavish  portion  of 
mankind ;  and  begs  him,  if  he  requires  any  such  "  \inkkd 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  to  pay  some  one  to  fiddle  in 
his  long  though  noble  ears. 

Curiously  enough  my  lord's  great  rival,  who  blew  in  his 
noble  ears  that  **  far-reachins:  blast  of  doom,"  as  Carlyle 
calls  the  dedication  of  the  Dictionary,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  fonder  of  proverbs  than  my  lord.  Possi- 
bly they  were  too  short  and  condensed  for  the  lover  of  that 
sesquipedalian  oratory.  Those  long  words  and  rolling, 
ponderous  periods  had  no  room  to  disport  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  sentences  whose  brevity  was  the  aool 
of  their  wit ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  proverb  would  have 
been  like  an  elephant  in  a  nutshell.  '*  Wesley,"  said  the 
great  doctor  to  his  familiar,  **  is  a  well-informed  man,  but 
he  is  always  in  a  hurry.  Now,  sir,  I  love  to  fold  my  legs 
and  have  my  talk  out"  He  had,  as  we  know,  a  panicular 
objection  to  persons  running  away  in  the  midst  ef  his 
preachments ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  his 
love  for  journeying  in  a  postchaise  was,  that  his  victim 
could  not  escape  him,  but  must  e'en  sit  and  bear  it.  But- 
tonholini;  would  have  been  entirely  beneath  his  dignitv ; 
but  a  post-chaise  formed  a  most  convenient  arena  for  the 
display  of  his  particular  talent,  and  one  which  he  doubtless 
improved  to  the  fullest  extent. 

it  always  appears  to  me  that  Shakespeare  had  an  espe- 
cial dislike  to  those  good  people  who,  in  his  own  woras, 
**  patch  grief  with  proverbs,"  who  seek  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  fiesh  is  heir  to  by  the  application  of  some  trite 
axiom.    His  justice  — 

*'  with  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances/' 

for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  culprits,  all  the  while  Uiat 
he  is  himself  physically  full  of  "good  capon,"  sustained  by 
creature  oomforts,  and  seeking  to  nourish  others  on  such  a 
windy  diet  —  never  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with 
him ;'  and  the  disconsolate  Leonato,  in  **  Much  Ado,'*  who 
cries  out  against  those  who  patch  grief  with  proverbs,  — 

"  Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feci, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words," 

is  echoed  bv  the  Laureate  when  his  heart  was  still  bleed- 
ing for  the  loss  of  his  friend  :  — 

"  One  writes  that  other  friends  remain  ; 
That  death  is  common  to  the  race, 
And  common  is  the  commonplace  ; 
And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  fur  grain." 

In  the  second  line  of  which  stanza  we  have  a  proverb 
common,  alas,  to  every  people  and  nation  and  tongue.  Hie 
Hebrew  "  All  fiesh  is  grass,"  and  Horace's  mournful  **  .£qQ0 
pulsat  pede,"  will  recur  to  all;  while  the  pictnnssqiie 
Arabic,  *^  Death  is  a  black  camel  which  kneels  at  every 
door "  (kneels  to  take  up  the  coffin-load,  that  is>»  is  pei^ 
chance  less  known. 

This  last  axiom  may  serve  to  show  the  curious  cotiter 
locale  which  some  proverbs  possess,  more  eFpecialiy  those 
of  Eastern  origin.  "  He  that  takes  the  raven  for  a  guide 
shall  light  upon  carrion  "  brings  before  us  the  desert 


of  the  East,  with  th^  sinking  sun  and  the  dying  cam^ 
Mahomet's  dreadful  saying,  **  There  are  no  fans  in  hell," 
may  remind  us  of  the  finger  dipped  in  water  so  earnestly 
degired  by  the  rich  man  *<  tormented  in  this  fiame^"*  and  is 
an  instance  of  the  terrible  truth  with  which,  to  their  hon- 
or be  it  spoken,  proverbs  deal  with  the  most  appalliag 
subjects.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  alarming  warn- 
ing against  delay  than  in  our  own  **  Tlie  road  to  heU  ii 
paved  with  good  intentions,"  or  Macbeth's  parapkrasey  — 
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"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  arid  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  pett/  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  tlio  last  syllable  of  recorded  timo ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools] 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

The  Chinese  love  of  gardens,  and  their  pawky,  canny, 
Scotch  contentment  and  caation  peep  out  in  one  of  the 
Celestials'  axioms :  **Jn  a  field  of  melons  tie  not  thy  shoe; 
under  a  plum-tree  adjust  not  thy  cap,"  lAere  the  scene 
pictured  is  that  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
luscious  fruits,  and  industrious  cultivation  of  them  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

oome,  as  those  of  Russia,  contain  that  strange  inter- 
mingling of  the  most  solemn  names  with  homeliest  themes 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  land  claiming  the 
prefix  of  Holtj  Rusaia,  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  prov- 
erbs not  scrupling  to  introduce  into  their  substance  the 
Highest  of  all  names.  A  strange  pendant  to  such  a  use, 
or  perhaps  abuse,  of  the  most  solemn  words  is  the  com- 
mercial morality,  or  immorality,  which  is  apparent  in  some 
of  them.  One,  indeed,  **  Without  cheating,  no  trading/' 
declares  itself  upon  this  head  with  the  most  charming  di- 
rectness and  plainness  of  sppech.  King  Solomon  had 
before  warned  us  that  there  might  possibly  be  some  little 
arts  practised  in  dealing,  such  as  **It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,  saith  the  buver ;  but  when  he  is  <;one  he  boastcth  " 
(subau'ii,  of  the  good  birgain  he  has  made)  ;  but  the  Mus- 
covite moralist  is  much  more  direct,  and  speaks  much  less 
delicately. 

That  iuteresting  animal  the  pig  makes  a  considerable 
figure,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Russian  proverbs ; 
sometimes  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  sometimes  as  an 
enemy  or  avenjEer  to  be  feared.  '<  Ask  a  pig  to  dinner,  and 
he  will  put  his  feet  on  the  table,"  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  own  axioms  which  declare  the  hopelessness  of  try- 
ing to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow*s  ear,  or  of  expecting 
anything  of  a  pig  but  the  vocal  effort  natural  to  his  race. 
But  in  his  other  character  we  hardly  know  htm :  **  If  God 
does  not  forsake  us,  the  pigs  will  not  take  us  ;"  wherein 
the  pig  appears  as  a  kind  of  avenging  bogie,  or  as  the 
Commendarore  in  **Don  Juan."  Another  Muscovite 
axiom  reminds  us  of  Topsy's  "  Specs  I  growed  :  "  "  FodIs 
are  not  planted  or  sowed,  they  (irrow  of  themselves;" 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  Mr.  Carlvle's  "  mostly 
fools  "  in  his  description  of  mankind  generally. 

The  characteristics  of  each  particular  nation  peep  out  in 
their  proverbs.  The  subtle  policy  and  revenge  of  the 
Italians,  the  pride  of  the  Castilian  hidalgo,  are  displayed 
in  such  axioms  as  the  Italian  **  Revenge  of  a  .hundred 
rears  old  has  still  its  sucking  teeth ; "  or  the  stately, 
leisurely  Spanish,  **  When  thou  seest  thine  house  in  flames, 
approach  and  warm  thyself  at  it."  Every  reader  of  **  Don 
Quixote"  will  be  ready  to  indorse  Lord  Chesterfield's 
remark  that  proverbs  are  only  for  the  vulgar ;  for  whilst 
honest  Sancho  has  a  proverb  for  every  emergency,  and 
scarcely  speiiks  except  in  those  axioms,  — 


"  His  mouth  ho  could  not  ope 
But  out  there  flew  a  trope," 
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the  stately  Don  never  once,  I  think,  uses  them,  and  more 
than  once  expresses  his  impatience  at  his  squire's  addiction 
to  the  practice. 

What  nation,  again,  but  the  French,  could  have  given 
birth  to  the  cynical,  heartless  "  Maxims  "  of  Rochefoucauld 
—  displaying  as  they  do  so  dreadful  a  knowledge  of  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature,  and  expressing  it  with  such 
pitiless  precision  and  that  crystal  clearness  which  is  so 
eminently  French  ?  **  In  the  adversity  of  our  be^t  friends 
there  is  something  which  does  not  displease  us,'*  for  in- 
stance. How  vile  is  the  sentiment,  and  yet  how  many  poor 
human  hearts,  if  they  confess  the  very  truth,  will  perforce 
admit  the  fact,  as  frankly  as  Edmund  Burke  does  in  his 
famous  essay  **  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  1 "  What  a 
dreadful  antithesis  is  it  to  the  apostolic  description  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  '*  If  one  member  sufTer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it "  I  But  the  Duke,  though  some- 
times bad  enough  in  stripping  off  the  tinsel  and  disguise 


from  seeming- virtuous  actions,  and  showing  them  in  all 
their  hideousness,  is  nothing  compared  to  some  of  the  con- 
fessions of  faith  which  have  followed  his.  Such  are  the 
Satanic  definitions  of  happiness  as  consisting  in  "  a  bad 
heart  and  a  good  stomach,"  and  the  apotheo:<is  of  that 
famous  condiment  of  which  it  was  said,  **  with  this  sauce 
one  could  eat  his  father."  I  don't  think  the  hog-trou^h 
theory  of  happiness  could  be  carried  much  further  than  m 
those  two  detestable  axioms,  or  could  be  expressed  with 
more  atrocious  plainness. 

Tmto  celebrated  sayings  have  reference  both  to  France 
and  Russia  ;  the  one,  Napoleon's  famous  description  of  the 
Muscovite,  itself  a  genuine  proverb,  which  so  well  describes 
the  veneered  civilization  of  the  gallicized  St.  Petcrsburger 
overlying  the  natural  barbarian,*'  Scratch  the  Russian,  and 
you  will  find  the  Tartar,"  but  which,  in  the  whirlij^ig  of 
time,  the  great  invader  found  so  full  of  solemn  tru^h,  when, 
in  his  "Moscow  expedition,  he  scratched  the  Russian  and 
found  so  terrible  a  Tartar  during  his  retreat ;  the  other 
having  reference  to  the  self-same  expedition,  but  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  Talleyrand,  when  he  prognosticated  of 
the  same  retreat  to  Savary  that  it  was  '*  the  beginning  of 
the  end  "  —  the  first  serious  symptom  of  decay  in  that 
mighty  power  which  had  then  well-nigh  run  its  course,  and 
was  soon  to  expiate  its  errors  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


An  amateur  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  by  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  is  one  of  the  sights  in  London. 

M.  GouxoD  is  writing  a  new  three-act  opera  for  the 
Paris  Opera  Comiqne.    It  will  be  produced  next  winter. 

The  Dehats  states  that  some  very  important  frescoes  by 
Perugino  have  been  discovered  in  the  cathedral  at 
Corneto. 

A  STORY  by  Mr.  Black,  the  author  of  "  A  Princess  of 
Thule,"  will  be  begun  shortly  in  one  of  the  magazines.  It 
will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

AMOXOour  poems  this  week  will  be  found  the  Laureate's 
bridal  o<le,  and  some  graceful  verses  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon, 
whose  short  poems  have  recently  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  will  write  a  personal  and 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Shirley  Brooks,  with  the 
aid  of  materials  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  for  the 
May  number  of  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine, 

A  THOUGHTFUL  Parisian  vegetarian  has  applied  to  the 
government  to  let  out  to  him  the  moat  of  the  fortifications 
round  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  case  of  a  second  siege. 

Mr.  Halliwf.ll  has  found  a  drawing  of  the  original 
Globe  theatre  in  Southwark,  where  Shakespeare  acted, 
and  which  was  built  in  1599.  The  only  engraving  hereto- 
fore known  is  that  of  the  rebuilt  theatre  of  1613. 

Mr.  To>t  Taylor  has  been  selected  as  the  editor  of 
Punch.  Readers  of  Punch  are  to  be  congratulated  that  a 
previous  report,  placing  the  editorship  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  of"  Happy  Thoughts,"  was  without  foundation. 

The  following  telegraphic  review  of  Victor  Ilugo's  new 
novel  was,  according  to  the  Rappel,  forwarded  to  the  author 
by  the  Italian  poet  Boito:  **  Milan,  the  22d,  l..'^5  p.  M. 
To  Victor  Hugo:  I  am  at  the  192d  page  of  the  third 
volume.    Glory  !  —  Bono." 

The  jewelry  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Geneva  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  on 
April  22.  The  catalogue  comprises  826  items;  among 
other  curiosities  are  a  sapphire  statuette,  and  a  Chinese 
idol  in  rubies  from  the  Summer  Palace  at  Peking. 

^  Does  your  arm  pain  yon  ?  "  asked  a  witty  Aberdeen 
lady  of  a  gentleman,  who,  at  a  party,  had  thrown  his  arm 
across  the  back  of  her  chair,  so  that  it  touched  her 
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shoulder.  ^  No,  madam,  it  doesn't  pain  me ;  but  why  do 
you  ask  ?  "  ^  Oh,  I  noticed  that  it  was  dUlocated,  sir ; 
that's  alL"    The  arm  was  removed. 

A  FURTHER  instalment  of  Prosper  M^rim^'s  corre- 
spondence is  about  to  be  published,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  welcome  to  all  who  cultivate  the  almost  obsolete  art  of 
letter-writing.  The  late  Academician  was  nearly  as  untir- 
ing a  correspondent  as  M.  Thiers  or  Barth^lemy  St.  Hi- 
laire.  The  promised  letters  are  addressed  to  a  literary 
colleague,  and  exhibit  rather  more  plainly  than  the  epistles 
to  the  **  Inconnue  "  the  hard,  cynical,  and  somewhat  coarse 
side  of  the  writer's  character.  It  is  no  longer  the  courtly 
satirist  playing  an  academical  St.  Preux  to  a  very  modem 
and  materialistic  Julie ;  but  a  frank  sceptic  recounting 
without  reserve  or  equivocation  his  impressions  of  men  and 
things.  The  correspondence  opens  in  1849,  and  in  the 
very  first  lines  it  is  evident  that  M^rimde  had  alreadv 
adopted  the  passive  rUe  of  the  philosophic  spectator  whicn 
neitner  Sinat  nor  Academy  could  afterwards  make  him 
abandon.  ^  We  are  at  Paris  nearly  as  reactionary  as  you 
Bordelais.  The  loungers  have  ceased  to  care  for  the  Re- 
public ;  but,  believe  me,  they  will  do  nothing  to  overthrow 
It.  If  it  falls  by  itself,  or  is  pushed  from  behind,  they  will 
make  no  effort  to  pick  it  up,  but  be  rather  pleased  to  be 
led  by  a  government  they  can  laugh  at."  A  little  further 
on,  a  love  story  that  seriously  influenced  M^rimde's  life  is 
mixed  up  with  learned  dissertations  on  the  formation  of 
languages  and  dialects:  *'I  had  a  hot  discussion  the  other 
day  with  M.  Cousin  at  the  Academy.  I  upheld  that  many 
French  words  have  two  origins,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
that  there  are  words  of  different  meaning,  Latin  or  Ger- 
man, that  have  passed  into  French  with  a  similar  pronun- 
ciation and  orthography.  I  cited  tourbe^  *  canaille,'  from 
turba,  and  tourbe,  ^  peat,'  from 'the  German  turve;  sfir  from 
*■  tecurwty  and  «ur  from  *8dur^*  etc.'*  M^rim^  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  poets  and  poetry :  "  Je  me 
defie  toujours  des  poetes.  La  rime  leur  fait  dire  tant  de 
choses  malgr^  eux."  Marriage,  death,  political  questions, 
all  are  treated  by  the  ^*  parfait  sceptique  "  with  a  laughing 
Voltairian  bitterness  that  no  French  writer  lias  been  able 
to  imitate,  though  perhaps  a  score  have  essayed.  This  is 
the  way  he  announces  an  illness  which  almost  proved  mor- 
tal :  **  J'ai  failli  crever  en  Provence,  11  y  a  deux  mois,  d'un 
coup  de  soleil  attrap^  dans  I'exercice  de  mes  fonctions  "  — 
M^rim^e  was  Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  the  author  of  **  Colomba  "  became 
more  and  more  frank  and  confirmed  in  his  epicureanism. 
He  devotes  many  of  his  last  letters  to  the  discussion  of 
different  qualities  of  wines.  He  preferred  ChAteau  La 
Rose,  and  filled  page  afler  page^with  praises  of  his  favorite 
vin. 


AFTER  HEINE. 


I'vB  written  couplets  to  my  lady's  eyes. 
Her  foot  I've  sung  in  half  a  score  romances, 

And  on  her  little  hand,  bewitching  prize ! 
I've  lavished  dozens  of  poetic  fancies. 

I've  sung  her  little  cheek,  in  verse  apart. 

Her  little  mouth,  what  rhvroes  I've  made  upon  it  1 

And  if  my  lady  had  a  litUe  heart. 
Why,  I  would  celebrate  it  in  a  sonnet. 


LOVE-FLOWERS. 


Oh  !  who  was  watching  when  Love  came  by, 
When  Love  came  here  in  the  glad  spring  honrs? 

The  scarf  was  torn  from  his  laughing  eye. 
And  he  wore  instead  a  wreath  of  Mowers. 

The  wreath  of  flowers  his  head  went  round 
And  about  his  eyes,  as  the  scarf  had  been ; 

But  in  vain  the  flowery  band  was  bonnd. 
For  he  peeped  the  flowers  and  leaves  between* 


He  wore  no  quiver,  he  bore  no  bow. 

And  innocent  looked  as  a  Uinded  boy ; 
With  flowers  about  him,  above,  below, 

The  spirit  he  seemed  of  spring  and  joy. 

But  here  and  there  he  let  fall  a  flower. 

The  crufil,  the  bright  little  blinded  god  ; 
And  watching,  I  saw  that  hour  by  hour 

These  blooms  took  root  in  the  green  spring  sod. 

And  whoso  plncks  the  flowers  that  grow 

From  the  blooms  Love  flun^  from  his  wreaths  above, 
Though  sweetest-seeming  of  blossoms  they  blow, 

His  heart  shall  be  hot  with  the  madness  of  love. 

F.  W.  BofTEDiixoy. 


ALEXANDROWNA. 

1. 

TuK  son  of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for  power, 
Whose  will  is  lord  through  all  bis  world-domain, 
Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  burst  his  chain, 

Has  given  our  Prince  his  own  Imperial  Flower, 

Alexandrowna. 

And  welcome,  Russian  flower,  a  people's  pride. 
To  Britain,  when  her  flowers  begin  to  blow  I 
From  love  to  love,  from  home  to  home  you  go, 

From  mother  unto  mother,  stately  bride, ' 

Marie  Alexandrowna  f 

IL 

The  golden  news  along  the  steppes  is  blown. 
And  at  thy  name  the  Tartar  tents  are  stirred; 
Elburz  and  all  the  Caucasus  have  heard ; 

And  all  the  sultry  palms  of  India  known, 

Alexandrowna. 

The  voices  of  our  universal  sea 
On  capes  of  Afric  as  on  cliffs  of  Kent, 
The  Maoris  and  that  Isle  of  Continent, 

And  loyal  pines  of  Canada  murmur  thee, 

Bfarie  Alexandrowna ! 


III.' 

Fair  empires  branching,  both,  in  lusty  life ! 

Yet  Harold's  England  fell  to  Norman  swords; 

Yet  thine  own  land  has  bowed  to  Tartar  hordes 
Since  English  Harold  gave  its  throne  a  wife, 

Alexandrowna  t 
For  thrones  and  peoples  are  as  wtAh  that  swing 

And  float  or  fall  in  endless  ebb  and  flow ; 

But  who  love  best  have  best  the  grace  to  know 
That  Love,  by  right  divine,  is  deathless  King, 

Marie  Alexandrowna ! 


IV. 

And  Love  has  led  thee  to  the  stranger  land. 

Where  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say  their  say ; 

See,  empire  upon  empire  smiles  to-dav. 
As  thou  with  thy  young  lover  hand  in  hand, 

Alexandrowna  I 
So  now  thy  fuller  life  is  in  the  West, 

Whose  hand  at  home  was  gracious  to  thy  poor ; 

Thy  name  was  blest  within  the  narrow  ooor ; 
Here  also,  Marie,  shall  thy  name  be  blest, 

Marie  Alexandrowna  I 


V. 

Shall  fears  and  jealous  hatreds  flame  again  1 
Or  at  thy  coming.  Princess,  everywhere, 
The  blue  heaven  break,  and  some  diviiier  air 

Breathe  through  the  world  and  change  tbe  hetrti 

Alexandrowna  1 

But  hearts  that  change  not,  love  that  cannot  ceaM, 
And  peace  be  yours,  the  peace  of  soul  in  sonl  I 
And  nowsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll, 

Between  your  peoples  truth  and  manlnl  peace, 

Alfred  —Alexandrowna  1 

AunuD  TW* 
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NEED  ONE  HURRY? 

Altbough  the  ran  rises  and  sets  daily  with  some  show 
of  regularity,  and  the  seasons  succeed  each  othef  in  the 
same  order  wflh  which  they  hegan,  each  showing  some 
anticipation  of  the  one  that  is  to  come,  as  well  as  remi- 
niscence of  the  one  that  has  just  departed,  there  is  never^ 
theless  a-  feeling  that  lurks  very  generally  in  the  human 
mind  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  has  lurked 
there,  certainly  in  all  historic  time,  and  the  fables  which 
prehistoric  times  have  told  had  this  moral ;  it  has  blazed 
out  now  and  then  i»to  a  fire  of  burning  expectation  and 
dread ;  and  in  every  generation  there  are  men  and  whole 
classes  ot  society  to  whom 'the  coming  end  is  the  stim- 
ulus to  action,  or  the  paralyzer  of  honest  work. 

Kow  there  is  no  great,  comprehensive,  or  penetrating 
impulse  moving  men  and  generations,  which  has  not  its 
miniature  presentment  in  the  petty  ways  of  life ;  and  the 
strong  hope  which  made  the  horizon  luminous  to  the  Apos- 
tle, and  caught  up  his  daily  life  into  the  sweep  of  heroic 
action,  is  parodied  in  the  flicker  of  some  phantom  future 
which  makes  ordinary  mortals  discontented  with  the  present, 
and  turns  their  daily  work  into  an  unseemly  push  and  in- 
continent hurry.  Something  u  coming,  —  be  it  Saturday, 
or  pay-day,  or  the  annual  balance-sheet,  or  the  visit  of  a 
relation,  or  a  journey,  a  marriage,  a  birthday,  an  anniver- 
sary, —  the  end  of  Uie  world  in  which  we  are  dwelling  for 
the  time  is  at  hand;  then  is  to  begin  something  new; 
some  changed  circumstances,  a  fresh  day,  a  new  week,  a 
new  account,  dtfierent  society,  a  new  start  in  life,  a  set- 
tlement, a  beginning  after  the  end. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  to  sit  down  to  think  at  all  of 
what  enters  into  the  motive  of  his  life,  without  seeing  how 
very  large  a  share  new  beginnings  have  in  it ;  how  con- 
stantly he  looks  to  the  end  with  reference  to  the  begin- 
ning that  is  to  come  after.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  how 
to  eradicate  hope,  small  or  great,  from  one's  life,  but  how  to 
get  rid  of  this  perpetual  hurry  and  drive,  this  galloping  to 
the  end  of  a  journey,  only  to  mount  a  fresh  steed  and  gal- 
lop on  the  next  stage :  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  be- 
coming an  accompaniment  to  all  one's  thoughts.  There  is 
certainly  something  ignominious  in  the  confession  which 
people-  are  constantly  making  that  they  have  no  time  to  do 
this  or  that  needful  thing,  and  that  they  shall  breathe  more 
freely  if  they  can  once  clear  their  desk,  or  finish  this 
job,  or  wipe  out  this  obligation.  One  comes  to  feel  that 
Time  has  been  borrowed  from,  and  that  one's  notes  are 
perpetually  maturing,  while  one  makes  a  vain  effort  to 
cancel  them  by  giving  firesh  notes.  We  turn  round  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  fashion,  and  berate  the  age  we  live  in, 
with  its  whizzing  locomotives,  and  its  clicking  telegraphs, 
as  if  the  punctuality  of  railroad  trains  and  the  instanta- 
neouness  of  dbpatches  were  not  the  very  friends  and 
servants  of  honest  leisure. 

It  would  be  idle  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  by  which 
one  might  hope  to  exorcise  this  evil  demon  of  haste  and 
unrest,  but  one  would  take  much  pains  if  he  could  hope  to 


persntide  the  unhappy  man  of  hurry  that  the  fault  was 
all  his  own,  and  lay  in  the  very  spirit  with  which  be  set 
about  his  work ;  that,  in  short,  hurry  was  an  evil  spirit,  to 
be  exorcised  by  whatever  power  is  mighty  enough  to  con- 
trol it.  It  is  among  men  of  business  that  it  shows  itself 
most  clearly,  while  it  is  most  offensive  when  displayed  in 
the  life  of  men  of  thought.  Business  and  hurry,  so  far 
from  being  necessary  partners,  are  opposed  to  each  other 
by  the  most  violent  contrast.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  most  successful  men  of  business  are  the  least  hurried, 
for  hurry  is  an  open  transgression  of  the  law  of  order,  and 
order  is  the  foundation-stone  of  a  business  house.  And 
there  we  touch  the  secret  of  a  leisurely  life,  one  which  has 
firee  play,  without  this  incessant  push  from  behind.  He 
who  orders  his  life^  and  refuses  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
nearest  cmrent ;  who  holds  his  purposes  as  sacred  and 
does  not  lightly  allow  himself  to  be  turned  from  them ; 
who  has  the  will  to  refuse  work,  in  spite  of  that  most  in- 
tolerable complaint,  the  suspicion  of  being  a  shirk :  it  is 
he  who  can  hope  bravely  to  live  a  life  of  leisure.  Is  it 
not  pitiable  to  see  one,  who,  through  his  very  anxiety  to 
do  everything  which  circumstance  seems  to  lay  on  his 
broad  back,  comes  to  be  the  very  thrall  of  circumstance, 
and  starts  at  every  shadow  which  seems  to  whisper  that 
he  is  not  faithful !  He  wears  his  life  away  to  a  fretful 
existence,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  leave  nothing  undone, 
when  it  would  have  been  nobler  to  leave  much  undone 
which  he  has  done  ill.  He  disappoints  his  masters  by  the 
excess  of  his  endeavor,  yet  none  is  so  disappointed  as 
himself,  for  the  solace  of  having  tried  to  do  what  one  has 
not  done  is  a  mockery.  It  is  doing  which  brings  comfort. 
Along  with  the  spirit  of  order  which  leads  one  to  ar- 
range his  work  so  that  it  shall  not  be  always  at  his  heels, 
and  the  courage  which  makes  him  refuse  to  do  what  he 
cannot  do  well,  though  he  be  suspected  of  shirking,  —  that 
most  hateful  thing  to  his  soul,  —  there  is  also  the  element, 
which  indeed  is  but  the  spirit  of  order  and  of  courage 
combined,  of  resolute  reserve  of  leisure.  Forster,  in  his 
account  of  Dickens,  has  touched  upon  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  that  sad  life,  the  absence  of  any  "  city  of  the 
mind  "  to  which  he  could  flee  for  refuge  from  the  inces- 
sant pressure  of  the  actual  and  real  upon  him.  It  is,  we 
hold,  a  necessity  for  every  man  of  business  to  have  and 
guard  jealously  some  period  of  each  day  which  shall  be 
consecrated  to  leisure,  —  the  leisure  of  books,  or  of  gentle 
society,  or  of  nature,  or  of  worship.  The  last  is  essen- 
tial ;  the  others  are  grateful  aids.  In  this  shelter  he  has 
a  chance  to  set  his  watch  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
when  he  issues  forth,  into  whatever  thicket  of  men  or  af- 
fairs he  may  plunge,  he  will  at  any  rate  be  himself  and 
not  the  slave  of  necessity.  There  is  no  need  of  hurry,  for 
hun^  is  at  variance  with  freedom ;  and  the  need  that 
men  have  is  of  freedom.'  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  a 
hurrying  age,  the  man  of  leisure  is  the  man  of  hope,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  him  is  the  opening  of  fairer  pros- 
pect for  that  which  even  now  lies  in  his  grasp. 

NOTES. 

—  We  depart  a  little  from  the  usage  of  this  journal  in 
the  present  number,  and  give  an  article,  "  In  the  Labora- 
tory with  Agassiz,"  not  from  an  English  magazine,  but 
contributed  to  our  pages  from  the  note-book  of  one  of 
Agassiz's  former  pupils.  It  is  so  good  an  illustration  of 
one  cardinal  point  in  that  great  teacher's  method,  that  we 
wished  to  preserve  it  in  print. 

—  There  is  something  in  the  hopeful  attitude  of  the 
world  towards  new  poets,  that  makes  one  feel  that  youth 
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and  genius  have  not  yet  been  wholly  given  over  to  science. 
Let  ui  watch  carefully ;  for  coming  along  for  his  laurel 
wreath  is  F.  W.  Bourdillon ;  and  the  world  stands  ready 
to  crown  him.  lie  is  still  an  undergraduate  at  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford,  and  more  than  this  we  know  nof, 
though  the  New  York  World  had  an  enticing-looking 
column  the  other  day,  headed  by  hid  name,  from  which 
we  gleaned  the  above  fact,  and  the  following  related  facts, 
that  a  kinsman  of  hb  was  Mexican  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  and  that  our  poet  did  not  write  the  poems 
in  Blacktoood  attributed  to  him.  But  why  ask  afier  his 
relations,  or  indeed  very  much  about  himself,  when  we 
may  have  the  fresh,  melodious,  spring-time  poems  which 
now  and  then  appear  in  the  London  Spectaloi-f  one  of 
which  wo  reprint  in  this  week's  Evert  Saturday  ? 

—  A.  F.*s  onthasiastic  account  of  Liszt,  in  the  April 
Atlantic,  might  be  furnished,  as  a  note,  with  the  following 
story  that  comes  from  Vienna  h  propos  of  Liszt's  recent 
performances  in  that  city.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
pianist  found  himself  recently  in  the  company  of  a  num- 
ber of  ladies,  who  begged  him  in  hyperbolical  terms  to 
procure  for  them  *'  the  ecstasies,  the  artistic  raptures, 
which  his  magnificent  talent  inevitably  produces."  He 
obligingly  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  played.  When 
he  had  finished,  some  of  his  admirers  had  fainted.  "  Well," 
said  Liszt,  *'  I  played  wrong  notes  all  through,  intention- 
ally ;  so  badly,  indeed,  that  I  should  have  been  turned  out 
of  doors  at  any  elementary  school  of  music  I " 

—  The  Agassiz  memorial  committee,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  of  interesting 
the  teachers  and  pupils  throughout  the  country  in  the 
fund  they  are  endeavoring  to  raise,  have  issued  a  circular, 
which  is  most  elective  by  reason  of  an  excellent  engrav- 
ing on  wood  of  Agassiz  at  the  blackboard.  Ho  stands, 
chalk  in  hand,  just  afler  drawing  a  figure,  liis  other  hand 
clenched  in  his  characteristic  manner,  and  his  face  turned 
to  the  audience.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph, 
and  the  thousands  who  saw  the  great  teacher  in  this  famil- 
iar attitude  will  be  glad  of  so  pleasing  a  souvenir. 

—  A  movement  has  bes^un  in  New  York,  in  connection 
apparently  with  the  much-talked-of  subject  of  cheap  living 
and  cooperative  homes  by  which  the  largo  part  of  New 
York  which  is  gradually  being  deserted  by  merchants 
may  be  turned  over  to  the  use  of  those  wlioso  occupa- 
tion requires  them  to  spend  most  of  the  day  down  town. 
It  appuars  that  many  warehouses  near  the  water,  lying  be- 
low City  Hall,  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  movement  of 
trade  up  town,  and  are  not  required  for  business  purposes ; 
that  the  lofts,  at  any  rate,  of  many  of  them  could  easily  be 
fitted  up  for  respectable  lodgings,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
given,  on  a  large  scale,  for  accommodating  an  important 
class  in  the  community,  clerks  and  their  families.  The 
plan  seems  certainly  feasible,  and  the  general  use  of  steam 
power  would  make  it  practicable,  we  should  think,  to  re- 
duce labor  in  many  departments  of  the  housekeeping,  and 
render  cooperation  much  more  possible.  The  position  of 
those  buildings,  too,  which  are  generally  substantially 
built,  where  they  catch  the  sea-breeze,  would  render  them 
peculiarly  grateful  in  the  summer  season. 

—  The  Postal  Bill  before  the  committee  of  Congress 
proposes  some  important  changes  in  the  law  regarding  the 
sending  of  periodicals.  At  present  the  subscriber  pays 
quarterly  at  the  office  where  he  receives  his  magazine  or 
paper.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  expense  of  postage 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  publisher,  tliat  he  should  pay 
quarterly  in  advance  on  all  that  he  sends  out,  but  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate  than  the  law  now  requires  of  the  sub- 


scriber. The  prepayment  of  postage  at  the  office  firom 
which  the  material  is  sent  is  a  wise  change,  but  there  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  evidently  foreseen  bj 
the  framer  of  the  bill  and  not  at  all  met  by  the  provision 
that  the  publisher  should  make  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  the  probable  number  of  subscribers  he  would 
send  to,  and  correct  that  estimate  each  quarter.  It  would 
be  a  far  simpler  and  more  exact  method  to  require  of  the 
publisher  to  prepay  every  single  article  he  sends  out,  so 
much  per  oance,  but  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  paying 
this  postage  on  his  periodicals  in  hulk.  That  is  to  say,  in- 
stead of  affixing  a  postage  stamp  to  each  paper  or  maga- 
zine which  he  sends  out  through  the  mail,  let  him  send  his 
bag  to  the  office,  have  it  weighed,  and  pay  lor  the  whole 
each  time  by  a  stamp  receipt.  This  would  at  once  simplify 
the  whole  process,  and  would  bring  about  a  great  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  post-office  by  the  government. 
Instead  of  collecting  petty  amounts  in  every  little  office  in 
the  country  from  subscribers,  bothered  by  the  accountSy  it 
would  collect  in  advance  in  large  sums  from  a  few  offices^ 
and  whatever  went  through  the  mails  wouhl  go  after  its 
expense  of  transportation  had  been  met  by  prepayment  of 
postage. 

—  What  has  set  people  to  condensing  BosweH's  Johnson  1 
An  English  compiler,  introduced  by  G.  II.  Lewes,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  has  made  lamentable  work  of  it, 
and  now  an  American  editor  is  to  try  his  hand.  If  only 
some  one  could  discover  another  vqjume  of  that  juicy  work, 
there  would  be  some  pleasure  in  that ;  but  as  long  as  the 
English  language  and  literature  1hs%  Bos  well's  Johnson 
will  Kve,  while  any  condensed  edition  deserves  to  be  sold 
at  trade  sale  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  some  publisher  to  issue  a  thoroughly  annotated 
edition,  taking  the  original  text  and  supplying  such  notes 
as  an  American  reader  would  wish.  Crokcr  and  the  rest 
would  help,  but  good  portrait  and  architectural  illnstrsr 
tions  would  be  worth  even  more. 

—  It  is  odd  that  Mrs.  Barbauld,  of  whoso  name  Cole- 
ridge made  such  fan,  should  have  been  suddenly  broogkt 
from  the  grave,  where  we  all  tliought  her  lying  in  most 
decorous  state,  by  two  biographers  working  independently, 
apparently,  in  England  and  America,  Mrs.  Grace  Ellii 
having  written  a  Life  and  edited  the  Writings,  in  two 
volumes,  recently  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  a 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Le  Breton,  her 
great-niece,  published  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  We 
fear  they  are  both  books  made  for  our  ancestors. 

— It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  attention  if 
now  paid  in  England  to  the  study  of  the  best  English 
literature.  The  chief  publishers  of  school-books  are  all 
issuing  series  of  English  classics,  such  as  Cowper*s  "  Task,* 
Bacon's  Essays,  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  Scott's  '*  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  in  shilling  volumes,  edited  with  introdno- 
tions  and  notes  by  scholars  to  adapt  them  for  use  in 
schools.  In  our  country  we  seem  hardly  yet  to  have  got 
beyond  the  reading-book  point ;  but  the  necessity  is  felt, 
and  schools  here  and  there  are  taking  up  special  authors 
and  wishing  they  had  cheap  editions  of  these  works  to  use. 
One  trouble  with  us  is  that  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
we  rush  into  every  tempting  line  of  reading  and  stndy, 
there  is  no  special  concentration  of  interest ;  and  the  fine 
arts  are  just  now  dividing  with  good  literature  the  atten- 
tion of  educators. 

—  The  Cantor  lecture  for  March  2d  was  to  be  by  Dr. 
Charles  Graham,  on  '*  The  Beer  of  the  Future."  We  hope 
he  had  no  doubt  about  its  working. 
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HIS  TWO   WIVES.* 

BT  MABY  CUEMMER  AMBS' 
CHAPTER   IV. — THB   SERPENT  IN  EDEN. 

"  Comb  to  u-j  at  once,"  wrote  Cjril  to  Lindn ;  **  our 
child  lies  at  death's  door.  No  one  can  give  him  back 
to  us  if  you  cannot.  Af\er  all,  I  cannot  live  without 
you,  Linda." 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  letter  which  found  its  way 
into  the  bare  chamber  in  which  we  left  Ethelinda 
Elane  nearly  two  years  before.  The  room  had  not 
changed,  neither  had  its  inmate.  The  great  basket 
filled  with  unfinished  garments  still  stood  by  the  table. 
No  added  article  of  furniture  relieved, the  barren  as- 
pect of  the  room.  But  an  imperial  colored  photograph 
of  Cyril  King,  handsomely  mounted,  hung  upon  the 
wall,  in  splendid  contrast  to  everything  upon  which  it 
looked  down.  It  hung  opposite  the  bed,  where  the 
eyes  of  its  occupant  would  open  first  upon  it  in  waking, 
and  opposite  the  work -chair  on  which  in  steadfast  gaze 
it  seemed  to  be  ever  looking  down. 

It  was  a  study  in  human  nature  to  watch  the  effect 
of  this  letter  upon  Linda  as  she  sat  alone,  conscious  of 
nothing  but  its  cuntents,  and  of  herself.  She  read  it, 
then  kissed  it,  re-read  it,  and  kissed  it  again.  Then 
she  went  to  the  little  old  box  on  the  bureau,  unlocked 
ity  and  snatohed  from  it  the  picture  which  she  so  pas- 
sionately kissed  on  the  day  of  Cyril's  marriage.  It 
held  Cyril's  old  self,  just  as  he  looked  when  he  first 
went  away  to  college. 

**  So  you  can  noi  live  without  me,  you  darling !  I 
knew  that  you  could  not,  —  not  long,  —  and  yet  you 
have,  nearly  two  long  years  1  But  no  more,  no  more  1 
If  1  enter  your  home  Til  never  leave  it,  never.  I'll 
kill  her  first ! "  and  the  old  evil  look  emerged  from 
every  feature,  darkening  the  whole  face. 

^  She !  miserable  little  rag !  What  is  there  in  her, 
to  help  and  to  satisfy  you.  If  you  have  not  found  this 
out  already,  I  will  help  you  to  learn  the  fact  You 
are  having  your  day,  my  lady ;  it  will  be  a  brief  one, 
with  nearly  a  whole  lifetime  to  come  after.  How 
long,  how  long  it  has  seemed  to  me  already,  sitting 
here  alone,  measuring  my  agony  stitch  by  stiteh  the 
year  through.  And  you,  so  happy  then  —  then  !  Now 
my  turn  has  come,  and  he  cannot  live  without  me." 

She  uttered  these  words  slowly,  as  she  twisted  a 
long  tress  of  black  hair  around  her  finger.  She  sat 
with  Cyril's  picture  open  in  her  hand,  lifting  her  eyes 
from  it  only  to  gaze  into  the  little  looking-glass  hang- 
ing before  her. 

''How  shall  I  look  to  him?"  she  murmured,  and 
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as  she  asked  the  question  a  smile  stold  over  her  face 
which  at  once  softened  and  beautified  it;  'Mie  always 
said  that  I  was  beautiful  to  him.  If  I  am,  I  am  utterly 
indifferent  how  I  may  look  to  any  one  else.  Uncle 
Tim  used  to  call  me  'his  pretty  little  girl.'  If  I  have 
grown  plain,  trouble  has  made  me  so.  Happiness 
could  make  me  beautiful.  I  am  sure  I  am  anything 
but  plain,  this  moment,"  and  again  she  smiled  com- 
placently upon  the  face  reflected  in  the  glass.  She 
spoke  the  truth ;  the  face  that  she  saw  therein  shone 
out  upon  her  with  a  certain  beauty.  The  sudden  ex- 
citement, the  reaction  from  hopelessness  caused  by  the 
letter,  had  brought  a  glow  to  her  pale  cheeks,  a  dilating 
light,  into  her  cold  eyes,  an  illumination  to  the  entire 
countenance  which  kindled  its  delicate,  but  wasted 
contours  into  a  fitful  charm.  Linda  believed  that  it 
was  trouble  alone  which  had  stolen  from  her  face  its 
childish  attraction.  If  so  it  was  trouble  unsanctified, 
the  low-brooding  storm  of  passion  never  inly  lulled, 
envy,  jealousy,  and  malice,  which  had  made  it  what  it 
was. 

Had  she  been  born  to  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
hers  would  have  been  a  different  face.  She  was  one 
who  would  have  loved  her  own  intensely,  passionately, 
because  it  was  her  own.  ilad  she  come  into  posses- 
sion of  woman's  common  heritage,  those  drawn  lines 
would  have  rounded  into  curves,  those  hungry  and 
furtive  eyes  would  have  shone  with  serene  satisfaction. 
Now  her  nature  was  at  issue  with  fate.  She  believed 
that  life  had  defrauded  her.  This  made  her  look  with 
wrath,  sometimes  even  with  hate,  upon  the  more  fortu- 
nate. She  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that  in 
some  unlawful  way  they  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  joy  that  belonged  to  her.  Poor  heart  1  To  herself 
she  had  never  seemed  so  near  to  that  joy  as  at  this  mo- 
ment, —  the  joy  of  being  loved,  of  being  needed,  —  the 
fullness  and  aweetnei^  of  love's  possession.  This  very 
seeming  brought  her  nearer  to  beauty  than  she  had  ever 
been  since  she  was  a  little  child.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
woman,  even  the  plainest,  to  believe  herself  wholly 
to  be  ugly.  It  is  instinctive  in  every  woman,  even  the 
most  perverted,  the  longing  to  be  beautiful.  Not  since 
Cyril  King  went  away  had  Linda  gazed  upon  her  own 
face  with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction.  She  did,  now; 
for  she  had  chosen  for  her  own  personal  inspection  a 
rare  and  most  auspicious  moment.  The  glow  on  her 
cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the  illumination  of  her 
whole  countenance,  shone  back  through  her  mirror 
upon  her  sight,  and  astonished  herself. 

"I  am  handsomer  than  she  is,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
lingering  contemplation,  still  twining  the  long  black 
tress  about  her  finger. 

''  To  be  sure,  that  is  not  saying  much,  for  he  chose 
for  his  wife  the  plainest-faced  girl  in  Ulm.  But  if  he 
could  see  me  now,  this  moment,  he  would  lov«  me ;  he 
could  not  help  it,  not  while  I  love  him  so  much.    He 
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has  tried  it  for  nearly  two  long  years,  and  after  all  he 
cannot  live  without  me.     Does  he  not  say  so  ?  *' 

After  so  long  an  absence,  and  at  such  distance  from 
Cyril,  it  was  impossible  for  Linda  to  know  or  to  realize 
how  much  she  exaggerated  the  feeling  that  prompted 
the  utterance  upon  which  vshe  dwelt  with  such  fond 
exultation.  She  instinctively  deepened  the  meaning  of 
his  words  vvith  the  special  intensity  of  her  own  emo- 
tions. 

Cyril  King,  writing  from  out  the  shadows  of  his  life, 
impatient,  restless,  tired  out,  thought  only  that  he 
could  not  live  without  a  change  in  his  home,  and  that 
nobody  would  be  so  likely  to  bring  it  about  and  to 
give  back  Agnes  to  him,  as  Linda ;  alL  of  course,  through 
her  love  for  himself.  He  was  also  perfectly  certain 
that  she  would  minister  to  him  with  double  zest  if  he 
made  her  certain  in  advance  that  she  was  necessary 
to  him.  But  he  also,  coloring  his  thought  with  the 
hue  of  hi8  own  surrounding  life,  had  np  idea  of  the 
exaggeration  w\i)\  which  she  would  invest  his  assur- 
ance, nor  that  through  it  she  would  hasten  on  to  bitter 
disappointment. 

Ethelinda  Kane's  thirty  years  of  life  had  all  been 
spent  within  a  very  narrow  circle  in  the  provincial 
city  of  Ulm.  Every  one  of  its  old  inhabitants  had 
heard  of  Ethelinda  Kane,  but  very  few  knew  her  by 
personal  acquaint^ce.  The  pitiful  history  of  her  child- 
hood, the  keen  shame  she  had  felt  in  her  Uncle  Tim's 
disgraced  career,  the  intense  sympathy  which  she  had 
lavished  upon  Cyril  from  babyhood  to  manhood,  the 
poignant  consciousness  of  her  own  poverty,  lack  of 
education,  and  unnumbered  disadvantages, — all  together 
had  filled  her  with  a  pride  as  morbid  as  it  was  sensi- 
tive. It  made  her  shrink  from  the  presence  of  the 
fastidious  and  fortunate,  not  because  she  considered 
herself  in  any  wise  their  inferior,  oh  no,  but  because, 
believing  herself  by  right  of  inherent  endowment  to  be 
their  peer,  and  often  more  than  their  peer,  she  avoided 
contact  for  fear  that  they  (remembef  ing  her  past)  might 
not  acknowledge  it  She  shunned  equally  the  ignorant 
and  the  common  with  whom  her  daily  lot  brought  her 
into  perpetual  intercourse.  Neither  class  understood 
or  liked  her.  While  she,  like  an  alien,  stood  alone  be- 
tween, detesting  both.  At  times  she  had  made  herself 
necessary  in  more  than  one  home,  yet  personally  no 
one  could  have  been  less  missed  than  she  when  she 
went  forth  from  Ulm.  And  no  one  with  a  more  utter 
sense  of  loneliness  could  have  struck  forth  alone  into 
the  great  unknown  world. 

'^  Going  for  mischief,  I  warrant  I "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Twilight,  as,  dropping  her  knitting  and  peering  through 
the  blooming  plants  on  her  window-ledge,  she  watched 
Linda  Kane  out  of  sight. 

Within  twelve  hours  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
Linda  was  on  her  way  to  Cyril,  and  before  the  close 
of  twelve  more  she  stood  in  his  home.  He  went  to 
the  railway  station  to  meet  her,  and  with  the  very  first 
tone  of  his  voice  there  fell  upon  Linda  the  chill  of  dis- 
appointment He  was  glad,  very  glad  to  see  her ;  he 
left  her  in  no  doubt  on  that  score  ;  but  it  was  in  a  pre- 
occupied fashion  which  seemed  to  strike  from  her 
heart  at  once  the  dream  of  love  and  triumph  which 
wholly  possessed  her  when  she  sat  before  the  looking- 
glass  in  Ulm. 

*'  After  all  it  was  only  '  Agnes,'  '  Agnes  I '  and  the 
baby.  His  very  tone  in  speaking  of  them  tells  me 
that,"  she  said  to  herself  with  bitter  chagrin,  and  in 
the  swift  revulsion  of  emotion  she  felt  the  old  fury  of 


hate  surge  up  and  sweep  through  her  blood.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  must  break  forth  into 
the  old  threats  and  imprecations  witl^  which  she  ^filled 
his  ears  the  day  before  his  marriage.  A  quick  con- 
sciousness of  the  consequence.^^,  the  memory  of  her  two 
last,  lonely  years,  with  the  will  that  never  failed  save 
when  overmastered  by  passion  altogether,  prevented 
an  outbreak.  Rut  the  floods  of  tearn  and  taunts 
struggling  for  vent,  which  she  held  back,  made  her 
silent 

They  were  walking  along  the  village  streets,  a  few 
rods  of  which  intervened  between  the  station  and  his 
door,  when  Cyril  said, — 

^'  I  don't  know  why,  Linda,  but  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  save  little  Cyril.  You  know  how  your  nursing 
saved  me  once,"  and  with  this  memory  came  the  first 
really  tender  tones  into  his  voice. 

*'  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  for  him ;  you  know  that," 
answered'  Linda,  the  same  instant  lifting  her  eyes  to 
the  vinerhung  walls  of  Lotusmere,  and  glancing  over 
its  ample  and  exquisitely  cultivated  grounds  with  a 
new  pang  as  she  thought,  ^  And  this  is  his  home  and 
hers  !  while  I  have  lived  and  toiled  in  a  room  bare  as 
a  garret ; "  forgetting,  in  the  sight  of  Cyril's  home,  that 
she  had  proudly  refused  the  many  proffers  he  had 
made  to  buy  for  her  the  prettiest  cottage  she  could 
choose  in  Ulm. 

'*  You  will  excuse  Agnes.  I  know,"  said  Cyril,  offer- 
ing to  take  Linda's  wrappings  in  the  lower  hall.  ^She 
asked  me  to  bring  you  directly  to  her,  where  she  is 
holding  little  Cyril.  She  does  not  leave  him  for  a  mo- 
ment —  not  even  for  m«,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  injury. 

Linda  followed  him  up  to  the  darkened  room. 
Therein  she  saw.  beside  a  low  couch,  the  slight  figure 
of  a  woman  bowed  over  an  infant  which  she  held  upon 
a  pillow  in  her  lap.  She  knew  her  at  once  to  be 
Agnes,  although  in  the  dim  light  she  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  Agnes  whom  she  carried 
in  her  memory.  They  had  never  met  face  to  fiu» 
since  the  day  when  Linda  shot  out  her  glance  of  hate 
under  the  maples  of  Ulm.  She  was  not  prepared  for 
the  change  wrought  in  Agnes.  She  anticipated  ma- 
ncBuvring  in  her  own  behidf  against  many  odds.  The 
moment  that  she  glanced  at  Agnes  she  was  more  cer- 
tain than  ever  that  the  advantages  even  of  person  were 
all  in  her  possession.  Had  the  curtain  been  lifted,  and 
the  cruel  daylight  let  in  on  both  faces,  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  would  have  agreed  with  her.  It  was  a 
study  in  human  nature,  the  meeting  of  these  twow 
Neither  was  a  woman  of  the  world;  one  was  hut 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  conventional  forms  of  fine 
society,  the  other  not  at  alL  Neither  knew  aught  of 
the  diplomacy  of  daily  intercourse  as  practised  in 
fashionable  circles.  Experience  had  come  to  each 
within  a  very  narrow,  arc  of  observation  and  of  action. 
Nevertheless,  as  you  saw  one  gaze  on  the  face  of  the 
other,  you  were  sure  that  by  nature  they  were  very 
unequally  matched.  At  first  glance  Agnes,  who  had 
not  lived  twenty  years,  looked  as  old  as  Linda.  On  a 
second  you  discovered  that  she  was  young ;  also,  that 
her  youth  was  touched  with  blight  and  had  taken  on  the 
semblance  of  premature  age.  It  was  not  age;  she 
looked  girlish  while  she  looked  old,  though  all  freshnesa 
of  girliahness  had  ^one.  Beauty  had  never  dwelt  with 
her ;  it  had  only  hovered  over  her,  and  glanced  finom 
her  in  subtle,  evanescent  gleams.  Of  these  the  last 
ray  seemed  to  have  gone  out  She  was  thin  to  emaci- 
ation, and  her  great  brown  eyes,  which  anxious  daya 
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and  sleepless  nights  had  dilated  into  unusual  size,  wei*e 
filled  with  a  wistful,  askiug  gaze,  like  that  of  a  wounded 
deer  iu  its  mute  appeal  for  final  help.  To  Linda  Kane, 
Agnes  King  looked  but  the  wreck  of  Agnes  Darcy. 
This  fact  imparted  to  herself  a  sense  of  advantage. 
Looking  upon  Agnes  her  face  took  on  an  unwonted 
gentleness  of  expression,  the  gentler,  certainly,  because 
she  knew  that  at  that  instant  Cyril  was  looking  at  her, 
and  she  was  instinctively  sure  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  her  interest  to  impress  upon  him  at  once  that  she, 
Linda,  notwithstanding  her  strong  threats  of  long  ago, 
now  intended  to  be  extremely  kind  to  Agnes.  Yet 
to  discriminating  eyes,  even  iu  its  smiling,  it  was  not  a 
face  to  trust.  Strong  mental  poise  was  indicated  in 
the  outline  of  the  head,  concentration  of  will  in  the 
fixed  gaze  of  the  naturally  furtive  eyes ;  but  the  set 
smile,  lengthening  the  mouth,  and  drawing  its  lines  ear- 
ward,  was  equally  forced,  and  through  the  low,  even 
tones  of  the  voice  still  faintly  vibrated  that  quality 
which  could  rise  to  clarion  cries  of  rage  or  passion.  It 
was  velvety  now  in  its  softness,  sad  and  low  with 
sympathy;  yet  listening  to  it,  any  unpreoccupied,  intui- 
tive person  would  have  instinctively  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  like  you  not,  thoaf^h  you  speak  well  ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell." 

^*  You  are  very  kind  to  come  to  us,"  said  Agnes,  ex' 
tending  her  hand  above  the  head  of  her  child,  still  with 
but  one  thought  in  her  mind.  She  exclaimed  in  another 
instant,  ^  Look  at  little  Cyril  1  Do  you  think  that 
he  can  live  ?  *  * 

**  I  think  that  he  can  and  will  live,"  answered  Linda, 
bending  down  and  kissing  with  unfeigned  tenderness 
the  wasted  little  face,  and  with  but  one  emotion  in  her 
heart :  "  He  is  Cyril's  child.  He  is  little  Cyril."  To 
her  that  instant,  Agnes,  his  mother,  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  him. 

'^  If  he  were  but  mine,"  she  thought,  still  holding  her 
face  close  to  his,  —  '*  mine,  my  child,  —  I  could  say 
quits  with  fate,  no  matter  what  else  were  denied  me." 

In  her  nature  the  maternal  instinct  rose  to  passion. 
To  realize  herself  childless  was  to  arouse  in  her  all  the 
rebellion  of  her  heart ;  and  all  its  hatred,  if  she  beheld 
that  moment  the  more  fortunate.  For  once,  in  kissing 
a  child,  she  forgot  its  mother.  She  thought  of  nothing 
save  that  she  was  kissing  Cyril's  baby,  a  poor,  wasted, 
suffering  little  baby. 

It  was  impoasible  that  an  instinct  so  profound  as 
Linda's  passion  for  children  should  go  for  nought,  in 
any  woman.  Such  women  are  the  inevitable  imrses  of 
children,  even  when  they  themselves  are  childless.  In 
her  poor  little  world  Linda  had  always  been  famous  as 
a  nurse.  Even  as  a  child,  her  care  had  saved  more 
than  one  baby,  whose  after  lot  proved  her  nursing  to 
be  a  doubtful  blessing.  In  some  luxurious  home  in 
Ulm,  beside  the  bed  of  a  very  sick  child,  more  than 
once  it  had  been  whispered,  ^  Send  for  Linda  Ejtne. 
She  has  a  touch,  a  way,  something  about  her,  they  say, 
which  will  save  any  child,  if  it  can  be  saved." 

And  more  than  once  Linda  Kane  had  gone  and 
nursed  back  to  life  a  fair  child-idol ;  and  made  its  par- 
ents her  grateful  friends  for  life.  But  her  work  done, 
Linda  Kane  had  always  retreated  to  her  solitary  den, 
and  presumed  no  more  upon  their  friendship  than  if 
she  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  home 
wherein  her  name  was  never  mentioned,  save  in  grati- 
tude. Nor  was  she  ever  known  to  accept  either  pres- 
ents or  money  for  her  services ;  her  superlative  pride 
would  not  let  her. 


'^  If  I  had  not  served  them,  they  would  not  have 
spoken  to  me.  They  shall  be  under  obligations  to  me  ; 
that  is  pay  enough,"  she  would  say  with  a  head-toss  of 
supreme  scorn  ;  even  if  the  tears  dropped  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  coarse  garment  that  her  hand  was  fashion- 

ing- 

She  merely  imparted  of  her  own  life  to  a  sick  child. 

Her  knack  of  handling  it,  her  very  touch,  seemed  to 
soothe  in  a  few  moments  the  most  irritable,  the  most 
afflieted. 

From  the  moment  that  she  lifted,  not  the  pillow,  but 
little  Cyril  himself,  into  her  arms,  both  of  his  parents 
seemed  to  feel  instinctively  that  he  would  live  and  pros- 
per. 

^  Teeth  I "  said  Linda,  as  she  sat  down,  the  child  in 
her  arms,  and  her  bonnet  still  on  her  head.  *'  They 
hurt  you  and  almost  kill  you,  don't  they,  baby  ?  But 
they  will  soon  be  through,"  —  feeling  the  swollen  little 
gums.     «  Then  little  Cyril  will  get  well." 

This  was  said  in  an  electric  sort  of  tone,  which 
seemed  lo  be  &lt  even  by  the  child.  He  opened  wide 
liis  eyes,  with  the  first  conscious  look,  which  had  been 
seen  in  them  for  days.  For  weeks  he  had  scarcely 
opened  them  at  all,  without  a  cry ;  now  something  in 
the  new  voice  seemed  to  impart  unwonted  exhilaration 
to  his  feeble  little  pulses,  till  at  last,  with  a  faint  smile 
fiickeriug  over  his  face,  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  per- 
fect peace. 

*•  Up  to  your  old  tricks,  Linda  ?  "  said  Cyril.  **  Don't 
you  remember  how  you  used  to  magnetize  the  poor  lii« 
tie  children  in  Post  Street,  till  they  would  follow  you 
about  with  their  eyes  shut?  Hereafter,  when  baby 
cries,  we  shall  set  you  to  magnetizing  him;  then  we 
shall  always  have  peace." 

'^But  it  would  injure  baby,  wouldn't  it?"  sisked 
Agnes,  anxiously. 

*'  Not  my  magnetbm,"  said  Linda,  with  an  air  of  con- 
sequence. '*  I  simply  soothe  into  quiet  his  aching  little 
nerves,  because  I  love  him  so  much." 

'*  Who  could  love  him  more  than  I  ?  and  I  have 
ne^er  been  able  to  soothe  him  at  all,' '  said  Agnes  hope- 
lessly. 

''That  is  because  you  are  not  physically  strong 
enough.  You  are  too  nearly  in  little  Cyril's  own  condi- 
tion. You  have  not  yet  regained  your  ordinary 
strength,"  replied  Linda  compassionately.  ''And  yet 
physically  and  emotionally  you  have  been  overtaxed, 
ever  since  he  was  born.  You  have  no  relay  of  life  in 
reserve  for  him  now ;  nor  will  you  have,  till  you  have 
renewed  your  own  vital  forces.  How  can  you  give 
him  what  you  have  not  ?  I  have  not  been  overtaxed, 
as  you  have  been.  I  have  fresh  strength,  courage,  and 
love  for  little  Cyril.  I  can  help  him  at  once,  and  time 
will  cure  him." 

''  How  wisely  you  talk,  and  what  strength  and  hope 
you  give  me,''  said  Agnes  gratefully.  '*  Think,  Cyrif  1 
an  hour  ago,  we  felt  as  if  baby  could  not  live  another 
day." 

"  No  more  soothing  syrup  out  of  an  infernal  bottle. 
Linda  shall  be  the  sooUier,"  said  Cyril,  in  tones  of 
thankfulness. 

^  Infernal  syrup,  you  should  say,"  said  Linda.  '^  I^ 
has  murdered  more  innocents,  that  concoction  of  pare- 
goric and  villainous  compounds,  than  all  the  croups 
and  scarlet  fevers  in  the  land  put  together." 

'*  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Agues  deferentially. 

*'  I  know  so." 

«*  Why,  Mrs.  Mere  said  that  I  must  give  it  to  baby 
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every  tine  he  waked  and  cried  ;  and  she  has  had  nine 
children." 

*^  She  hasn't  nine  alive,  I  know/' 
'*  No,  she  has  only^one  alive  ;  but  she  says  that  noth- 
ing ever  quieted  the  others  in  their  sufferings,  but  the 
soothing  syrup." 

"  Yes,  it  quieted  them  forever.  If  you  have  any  left, 
throw  it  out  of  the  window,"  said  Linda  perempto- 
rily. 

'^  If  you  say  so,"  said  Agnes,  still  more  deferentially, 
**  111  throw  every  drop  out  of  the  window,"  and  mat- 
ing her  words  with  action,  she  took  a  labelled  bottle 
from  the  stand,  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  dashed 
the  bottle  out ;  and  in  an  instant  more  the  brown  fluid 
was  trickling  in  anything  but  a  soothing  fashion  from 
the  nose  of  an  iron  dog,  that  stood  guarding  an  outside 
door,  and  down  the  backs  of  the  tender  infant  grasses, 
struggling  for  life  in  the  chilly  April  air,  on  the  lawn 
of  Lotusmere. 

*'  And  I  have  not  even  taken  your  bonnet,  nor  shown 
you  your  room,  nor  asked  you  to  eat,  when  you  must 
be  hungry  and  tired  too,  afler  your  ride,"  said  Agnes,  in 
tones  of  self-reproach,  as  she  returned  from  the  window 
empty-handed.  ^  Pardon  me  I  It  is  so  hard  to  think 
of  anything  but  baby,  now  that  he  is  so  sick.  But  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  here  I " 

Poor  child!  Repulsion,  forebodings,  all  were  for- 
gotten in  the  joy  that  she  saw  before  her  one  who  that 
moment  seemed  to  be  the  saviour  of  her  child. 

Hours  later,  having  partaken  of  a  hearty  supper, 
lulled  the  heir  of  Lotusmere  into  a  depth  of  slumber 
hitherto  unknown  in  his  wailing  little  life,  and  kissed 
Agnes  good  night  with  a  spontaneity  which  left  that 
young  woman  dazed,  between  her  memory  of  the  past 
and  her  wonder  at  the  present,  Ethelinda  Kane  sat 
alone  in  her  new   room.     It   was  a  pretty  room,  the 
prettiest  in  the  house ;  reflecting  as  did  no  other  in  it, 
save  her  own,  the  individual  taste  and  handiwork  of  Ag- 
nes.    It  was  her  pet  room  ;  and  before  Linda  came, 
Agnes  deemed  that  she  had  achieved  a  great  victo^'y 
over  herself,  when  she  brought  her  mind  to  a  state  of 
willingness  to  give  it  up  to  the  daily  use  of  her  hus- 
band's foster-sister.     Its  walls  were  tinted  in  pale  gray, 
with  narrow  cornices  of  azure  and  gilt.     Tiie  window 
and  toilet  curtains  were  of  sheer  embroidered  muslin, 
festooned  with   blue   ribbons.     The   wall-pockets,  the 
bracket  covers,  the  tidies  and  toilet  mats,  on  which  the 
flowers  of  her  heart  seemed  to  breathe  and  bloom,  —  even 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  —  were  from  the  hand  of  Ag- 
nes. No  one  of  these  artjstic  and  deKcate  adornments  she 
thought  too  fine  to  be  enjoyed  ;  but  when  she  spontane- 
ously offered  them  for  constant  use,  it  was  an  extreme 
test  of  her  devotion.     In  her  occasional  mission  as  child- 
healer  in  the  upper  circles  of  Ulm,  Linda  no  doubt  had 
slept  in  grander  apartments ;  but  no  room  half  so  dainty 
as  this  had  ever  been  placed  at  her  service. 

Before  Linda  came,  Agnes  was  willing  that  she 
should  occupy  her  guest-chamber,  but  now  she  led  little 
Cyril's  saviour  into  it  with  positive  delight.  "  This  is 
your  own  room.  Enjoy  everything  in  it  that  pleases 
you,  as  much  as  ever  you  can,"  were  the  good-night 
^ords  of  Agnes,  as  with  her  own  hands  she  lighted  the 
gas,  and  saw  with  her  own  eyes,  before  parting  with 
her  for  the  night,  that  everything  was  in  perfect  order 
for  the  new-comer. 

And  now  with  her  door  ajar,  the  new-comer  sat, 
thinking  everything  over.  Her  elbow  rested  on  the 
muslin-draped  toilet  table,  her  head  leaned  on  her  hand, 


her  eyes   turned  toward  the  looking-glass,  wherein  ai 
intervals  she  consciously  viewed  herself,  while  she 
viewed  the  situation.     She  was  perfectly  capable  of 
viewing  it  in  an  occult  fashion.     In  a  desultory  way 
she  had  studied  much,  and  thought  more.     If  her  pas- 
sions were  ungovemed,  not  so  was  her  mind.     Through 
all  his  boyish  years  she  had  studied  with  Cyril,  in  a 
disjointed  way  to  be  sure,  yet  one  which  in  her  reten- 
tive faculties  had  left  many  traces  of  discipline.     The 
city  library  of  Ulm  had  been  her  real  educator.     For 
twenty  years  she  had  drawn  weekly  from  its  treasures. 
While  others  slept,  she  read  and  studied.     There  was 
scarcely  a  book  written  or  translated,  in  the  English 
language,  concerning  the  night  shade  of  human  life  and 
character,  that  she  had  not  read  and  pondered  over. 
Swift,  subtle,  and  dangerous  was  the  action  of  her  brain. 
"  Weak  as  water ! "    This  was  her  first  ejaculation 
as  she  sat  one  instant  apparently  gazing  upon  her  own 
face  in  the  glass,  the  next  on  the  exquisitely  wrought 
embroideries  of  the  pincushion  cover  before  her. 

'^Just  fit  to  make  pincushions!"  She  felt  an  in- 
stinctive scorn  for  all  feminine  fine-arts.  When  neces- 
sity compelled  her  to  sew,  she  chose  to  make  the  coars- 
est masculine  garments.  The  rough  texture,  the  rude 
work,  suited  her  mood.  The  delicate  robes  of  women  ! 
How  she  would  have  hated  them  and  their  wearers,  had 
fate  forced  her  to  fashion  them. 

*' Just  fit  to  make  pincushions,  and  trumpery  like 
this,"  tweaking  the  fluted  ruffles  of  the  toilet  cover. 
*'  And  then  sit  like  a  dunce,  with  her  baby  dying  beforo 
her  eyes;  snivelling  and  making  it  die  faster  with 
'  soothing  syrup.'  I  knew  that  Cyril  married  the  plain- 
est girl  in  Ulm  ;  but  I  thought  that  she  had  some  spirit, 

some  will,  a  spark  at  least She  is  as  limp  as  a 

rag  —  a  perfect  cat's  tail.     H — um  I     I  intend  to  rule 
this  house  myself,  and  her.     As  for  Cyril,"  — and  a 
shadow  crossed  her  face  at  the  thought  of  him,  —  *'  he 
loves  me  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  I 
mended  his  clothes  and  cooked  his  dinners,  —  when  he 
had  any.     Idiot  that  I  was  to  think,  for  one  instant,  that 
he  could  love  me  more  or  differently  I     Here,  I  see 
everything  just  as   it  is.     There,  it  was  impossible. 
'  He  cannot  live  without  me ! '     Of  course.     But  not 
because  he  loves  me  so  much ;  not  at  all.     It  is  becaase 
he  cannot  be  made  wholly  comfortable  and  self-satisfied 
by  any  one  else.     No,  not  by  any  one,   I  don't  care 
who  it  is,  —  least  of  all  by  her.     I  see  the  dividing 
wedge  she  holds,  though  she  has  scarcely  struck  it  a 
blow  yet     He  will  never  quite  satisfy  her  again,  never. 
And  he  could  never  be  satisfied  long  with  any  one  who 
did  not  feed  his  self-love  without  flagging,  —  who  did 
not  praise  him,  flatter  him  without  stint  or  reservation. 
She  is  an  infant,  sure  enough.     It  has  never  occurred 
to  her  but  that  she  is  the  only  woman  in  the  universe 
for  him  ;.  and  that  she  will  remain  forever  the  only  one. 
She  does  not  realize  how  very  unusual,  how  remarkable 
he  i;),  even  in  appearance.    The  world,  his  world,  is  full 
of  women  who  will  see  it,  and  say  so  in  sweeter  accents 
than  she  will  care  to  hear.     What  did  he  know  of  that 
world  and  the  women  in  it,  when  he  married  her  ?     He 
was  too  poor,  and  too  close  a  student   The  most  that  he 
knew  was,  that  in  Ulm  it  was  considered  a  great  conde- 
scension for  John  Darcy's  daughter  to  marry  Tim  King^a 
son.     You  will  And  out,  my  lady,  what  you  don't  dream 
of  yet     If  I  cannot  have  his  whole  heart  —  and  I  can- 
not, —  neither  shall  you.     I  am  here,  —  no  thanks  to 
you.    Now  I  can  wait" 
•*  There  he  comes  I " 
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She  knew  that  Cyril  was  in  the  library;  that  on 
his  way  to  his  room,  he  must  pass  her  door ;  thus  she 
left  it  open  purposely. 

He#  saw  her  light  streaming  into  the  hall,  and  as  he 
came  opposite  to  it,  there  she  sat,  her  face  still  rest- 
ing on  her  hand,  no  longer  turned  toward  the  looking- 
glass;  it  was  bent  downward  as  if,  unconscious  of  her 
surroundings,  she  was  lost  in  some  remote  land  of 
thought.  She  was  a  natural  actress,  and  could  have 
won  fame  and  fortune  on  the  stage,  if  fate  had  kindly 
led  her  on  to  it,  instead  of  leaving  her  to  a  life  of  pov- 
erty, chagrin,  disappointment,  and  mischief-making. 

**  Where  are  you,  Linda  ? "  said  Cyril  pleasantly, 
pausing  at  the  door.  *'  I  doubt  if  you  know,"  he  added, 
as  she  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a  startled,  innocent 
look*  '*  But  I  know  that  it  is  good  that  you  are  here. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  pleasant  it  seems  to  see  you  again, 
my  dear,  own  sister.*' 

^'  Nor  I,  Cyril,  how  blessed  it  seems  to  be  here,  and 
to  hear  you  call  me  sister,"  she  said  softly,  with  the 
look  of  startled  innocence  still  in  her  eyes,  which  some 
way  made  her  look  years  younger,  and  she  knew  it. 
Had  she  not  tried  it  on  oflen,  before  the  little  looking- 
glass  in  \jlm,  with  direct  reference  to  this  very  mo- 
ment ?  "  You  will  forget,  will  you  not,  Cyril,  that  I  was 
so  unhappy  once,  at  the  thought  of  not  being  moi*e?  It 
was  because  you  were  going  away ;  because  I  was  so 
alone.  In  losing  you,  I  lost  everything.  My  poverty 
separated  me  from  my  equals.  If  it  had  not,  how  could 
I  care  for  uny  one  man,  Cyril,  after  you  !  You  make 
every  other  man  in  the  world  seem  ugly  and  cheap.  I 
learned  what  it  was  to  exist  without  you,  Cyril.  Live, 
I  never  did.  Now  all  I  want  is  to  see  you,  to  serve 
you  and  Agnes,  and  little  Cyril." 

**  You  are  our  good  angel,  Linda.  I  know  that,"  said 
Cyril  fondly.  **  What  a  spell  you  have  wrought,  already, 
upon  little  Cyril !  He  has  not  been  still  for  so  long  a 
time,  since  he  was  born.  And  Agnes,  poor  child,  she 
will  brighten  up  now,  if  you  don't  manage  to  keep  baby 
quiet  more  than  a  third  of  the  time." 

^*  £  am  afraid  that  Agnes  must  look  very  much 
changed  to  you,  Linda  ?  " 

'*  She  shows  the  effect  of  her  sickness  and  anxiety,  of 
course,"  answered  Linda.  "  But  it  is  you,  —  you  who 
have  changed  most,  Cyril." 

**  I !    Why  1  am  as  alert  as  a  trapper,  and  as  tough." 

*'  It  would  take  more  than  one  year  of  mental  suf- 
fering and  care  to  break  down  utterly  your  magnificent 
health.  Agnes  evidently  has  a  very  weak  constitution. 
She  shows  physical  wear  and  tear.  What  is  that,  com- 
pared to  mental  ?  It  is  you  who  look  mentally  and 
spiritually  weary.  I,  who  look  at  you  both  freshly 
and  dispassionately,  see  the  difference  and  make  the 
distinction.  You  are  overtaxed,  Cyril.  Don't  wait  for 
fatal  consequences.  You  must  manage  some  way  to 
have  some  change  —  to  take  more  recreation.  I  am 
here  now  on  purpose  to  relieve  you.  When  you 
wish  to  be  gone  from  home  you  will  know  that  Agnes 
is  not  alone.  And  unless  you  want  to  break  down  like 
SO'  many  young  professional  men,  you  must  do  it." 

''  Nonsense,  Linda  !  I  am  perfectly  sound  in  body 
and  mind,"  Cyril  answered  cheerfully,  yet  she  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  tide  of  color  come  into  his  face  at 
the  suggestion  of  her  words,  and  was  sure  that  they 
had  their  effect. 

'*  'Tis  true,  I  have  had  great  mental  anxiety.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  with  Agnes  so  worn  and  anx- 
ious, and  the  boy  screaming  nearly  all  the  time  ?  If  he 


gets  on,  and  those  atrocious  teeth  get  safely  througb« 
I  mean  to  take  a  vacation,  and  give  poor  Agnes  one. 
Wo  are  going  up  among  the  Northern  lakes  and 
mountains.  I  to  fish,  she  to  sketch,  if  I  can  make  her 
forget  the  baby  long  enough.  The.^e  are  all  her 
sketches,"  glancing  proudly  toward  the  wall.  "  They 
are  full  of  feeling,  and,  I  think,  of  genius.  Examine 
them,  Linda,  when  you  get  time  they  will  bear  it,  es- 
pecially this  little  study  of  the  Sound.  Look  !  The 
water  is  a  marvel,  so  transparerit  in  quality  !  and  these 
long,  low  bars  of  cloud;:,  see  how  filmy  and  real  they 
are,  with  the  gulls  swooping  below  and  the  depth  of 
twilight  sky  beyond.  It  is  really  wonderful,  the  execu- 
tion !  And  she  has  had  almost  no  instruction.  And 
the  coloring !  It  is  so  warm  and  tender  I  feel  a  glow 
every  time  I  look  at  it.  She  made  a  copy  for  ray  office 
in  town,  which  surpasses  this.  It  is  my  pet  brag. 
When  anybody  notices  it,  I  feel  fine  to  say,  '  It  was . 
painted  by  my  wife.' " 

Linda  felt  the  old  wr^th  surge  through  her  blood 
while  listening  to  this  devoted  outburst.  She  could 
not  trust  her  voice  at  once,  and  was  silent  till  she  could 
bring  its  tones  back  to  the  desired  even  quality,  gaz- 
ing at  the  picture  meanwhile  as  if  she  were  studying 
it.  It  hung  close  before  her  eyes,  yet  she  did  not  see  a 
line  of  it.  *^  Yes,  Cyril,"  she  said  at  last,  with  unruffled 
voice.  '*  It  is  very  fine,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  am 
not  a  judge.  It  is  all  and  more  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do,  you  know,  to  read  a  few  books.  I  have  had  no 
chance  to  study  pictures,  and  no  pictures  to  study." 

"True,"  said  Cyril  sympathetically.  "But  when 
little  Cyril  gets  through  with  his  teeth  —  rather  when 
they  get  through  with  him  —  you  and  Agnes  must  go 
into  town  and  study  the  best  pictures  there.  Agnes 
has  had  very  little  chance.  None  at  all  in  Ulm,  and 
she  has  had  so  much  to  occupy  her  since  coming  here. 
But  she  is  a  natural  artist.  Look  at  this  room,  —  all 
her  work  1 "  And  he  gazed  about  with  an  expression 
of  admiring  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  verv  pretty  —  too  pretty  for  me,  Cyril.  It  is 
not  much  like  the  one  I  have  been  used  to,  as  you 
know.  I'd  really  enjoy  more  a  plainer  one,  one  not  so 
full  of  nicknacks.  I  shall  be  in  misery  for  fear  of  in- 
juring them  —  for  I  use  my  room,"  said  Linda. 

**  Use  away  !  Agnes  wants  you  to  use  them  up,  if 
necessary  to  enjoy  them.  She  is  wilful;  she  don't  look 
it,  but  she  is.  She  said  at  once,  ^  Linda  shall  have 
the  guest-room  for  her  own.'  Wasn't  that  kind  of 
her  ?  " 

*' Ve-ry."  There  was  a  perceptible  touch  of  scorn 
in  Linda's  voice,  which  warned  Cyril  to  change  his 
theme,  thdugh  next  to  himself  it  was  his  dearest  one. 

"Tell  me  about  Ulm,  Linda,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"  Do  you  ever  see  any  mention  of  me  in  the  G(xzettef** 

"  Ye$>,"  said  Linda,  the  shadow  lifling  and  her  eyes 
brightening.  And  she  went  on  to  tell  of  the  ^'  favor- 
able notices "  of  himself  which  she  had  read  in  the 
Gazette^  cut  out,  pasted  in  a  scrap-book,  and  brought 
to  him. 

"  They  are  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk.  You  shall 
read  them  all  to-morrow,  Cyril,"  she  said. 

This  tantalizing  delay  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
tell  the  story  of  each  commendatory  paragraph,  how 
she  had  read  it,  remembered  it,  hoarded  it  for  him. 
And  how  the  Ulm  GaatUe^  in  noting  great  metropoli- 
tan occasions,  and  public  meetings  and  anniversaries 
throughout  the  State,  never  failed  to  make  special 
mention  of  its  "  talented  young  townsman,  Cyril  King, 
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Esquire,"  whenever  a  ^  stirring  speech  "  or  *'  eloquent 
oration ''  from  him  made  it  possible  to  do  so. 

''The  last  notice  said  tliat  wherever  you  go  you 
are  acknowledged  to  be  a  rising  man/'  declared 
Linda,  her  eyes  gleaming  triumphantly;  and  this 
time  Cyril's  shot  back  an  answering  fire.  Like  pre- 
cious ointment  to  his  love  of  approbation  was  one 
such  notice  in  the  Ulm  Gazette.  Published  in  his 
native  town,  for  the  people  who  had  known  him  from 
birth,  who  had  witnessed  his  early  misfortunes  and 
disgraces,  it  was  more  flatteringly  dear  to  the  drunk- 
ard's son  than  if  every  column  of  the  leading  metropoli- 
tan journals  had  teemed  with  his  praises.  Linda  led  him 
on  from  one  Ulm  paragraph  and  *  reminiscence  to  an- 
other, till  more  than  an  hour  had  passed  since  he 
entered  the  room,  andf  he  was  equally  unconscious 
whether  he  had  been  there  one  hour,  or  five  minutes,  or 
when  or  how  it  was  that  he  had  taken  the  easy-chair, 
in  which  he  leaned  back  utterly  happy,  listening  and 
laughing  while  she  proceeded  with  her  enthusiastic 
recitals. 

To  Agnes,  waiting  alone  in  another  room,  the  time 
seemed  strangely  long,  unendurably  long  at  last     She 
too  left  her  door  open  that  she  might  hear  Cyril's  first 
step  when  he  started  to  leave  the  library*.     It  seemed 
to  her  pleasant  that  little  Cyril  should  be  peacefully 
sleeping,  so  that  she  could  once  more  listen  and  wait 
or  his  father  as  she  used  in  the  sweet,  new  times.   She 
felt  a  pang  as  she  thought  how  long  and  full  of  pain 
the  days  had  been  since  she  and  Cyril  were  all  the 
world  to  each  other,  without  even  a  dear  sick  baby  to 
take  the  thought  of  one  from  the  other.     Alas  !  that 
little  Cyril  should  have  been  so  sick,  and  she  so  anx- 
iovLSf  that  there  was  nought  of  time,  or  strength,  or 
purpose,  left  for  little  Cyril's  beautiful  papa.     ''The 
handsomest  man  in  the  world  !  the  most  splendid,  the 
grandest,  the  greatest ! "  all  in  all  was  he  that  moment 
to  little  Cyril's  girl-mother^    But.  how  long  since  she 
bad  talked  lover's  talk  to  Cyril,*and  told  him  all  this. 
She  seemed  to  herself  to  be  just  waking  from  a  dream, 
a  dream  so  full  of  absorbing  pain  that  it  had  left  no 
consciousness  for  anything  else ;  but  now  coming  out 
of  it,  she  loved  him  just  the  same,  how  utterly,  how 
entirely !     She  could  scarcely  wait  to  tell  him  so,  now 
that  she  had  the  chance,  and  to  tell  him,  too,  that  she 
could,  ye^^,  she  could : —  love  Linda.   She  could  love  any- 
body who  could  so  love  and  soothe  little  Cyril.     "  Be- 
side, Linda  has  loved  you  so  long,  nnd  I  did  not  dream 
that  she  ever  would  be  so  kind  to  me,"  she  murmured 
to  hereelf.     She  heard  him  coming.     She  started  to 
run  into  the  hall  to  meet  him  just  as  she  used  to  do, 
when  she  recollected  that  for  the  first  time  in  their 
married  life  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  family, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  dear  open  love-making  whidi 
made  them  so  happy  of  old.     So  she  sank  bapk  into 
her  little  chair,  to  welcome  him  inside  of  their  own  door. 
But  as  his  steps  came  nearer,  nearer,  she  arose,  the 
words  of  love  trembling  on  her  lips.     He  paused  at 
Linda's  door.     That  was  right,  she  was  glad  that  he 
remembered  to  say  good  night  to  Linda ;  it  would  take 
but  a  minute. 

The  minutes  lengthened  on  and  on.  An  hour  had 
passed  by  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel  before  her, 
and  still  the  murmur  of  voices  came  to  her  through  the 
open  doors,  and  at  last  Cyril's  quick,  ringing  laugh. 
For  months  she  had  not  heard  that  laugh,  and  now  it 
jnrred  her,  she  did  not  know  why.  Was  it  because 
blending  with  it  were  the  low,  even  tones  of  a  voice 


that  was  not  hers  ?  At  this  distance  the  voice  soucded 
sweet,  and  vibrated  with  all  the  eagerness  of  earnest 
recital.  How  weak  and'  tired  she  felt.  She  had  wept 
so  often  and  so  long,  how  gladly  she  would  laugh  and 
be  happy  as  they  seemed.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
start  and  join  them,  but  something  held  her  bacL 
They  were  gay  and  she  was  not  there.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  want  her.  Linda  talking  of  her  own  affairs  to 
Cyril  might  not  be  willing  to  share  the  confidence..  So 
Agnes  sank  back  again  into  her  little  rocking-cbair, 
and  tried  to  say  bravely,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
she  would  not  care.  But  the  more  she  tried,  the 
more  she  did  care. 

"  It  is  all  right.  It  is  very  unreasonable  in  me  not 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  wait  It  is  all  right  —  but, 
I  am  lonesome,  very  lonesome.  I  cannot,  cannot  wait, 
not  another  moment,  not  now.  I  have  waited  nearly 
two  hours,"  and  the  tears  began  to  fiow  in  earnest. 

It  was  such  an  utterly  new  experience  that  any  one 
should  be  in  their  own  home  engrossing  Cyril  by  the 
hour^  while  she  sat  alone.  She  could  not  now  adjust 
her  emotions  to  so  disagreeable  a  fact ;  she  at  least 
must  be  stronger  and  less  worn  out,  first. 

The  tears  were  still  trickling  down  her  face,  ner- 
vous, querulous  tears,  when  at  the  end  of  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half,  all  in  a  glow  of  self-satisfied  triumph, 
Cyril  appeared.      Linda  had    told  him  so  many  de- 
lightful things  that  Agnes  would  be  glad  to  hear,  and 
now  he  had  come  to  share  them  all  with  her. 
«  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
The  dejected  attitude  of  Agnes,  the  tears  on  her 
face  and  in  her  eyes,  acted  upon  Cyril  in  his  glowing 
state  precisely  like  a  cold-water  douche. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Agnes  ?  " 
"  I  have  waited  so  —  so  long  for  you,  Cyril,"  said 
she,  between  two  deep  sobs. 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  you,  for  the 
last  six  months." 

"  Never  when  I  could  help  it,  Cyril." 
"  That  does  not  alter  the  fact." 
Nothing  could  have  been  harder  or  more  nnsym- 
pathetic  than  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered 
these  words. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  he  certainly  had  never 
spoken  to  Agnes  in  such  tones  before. 

"  Oh,  Cyril,  how  can  you  treat  me  so ! "  she  cried, 
with  a  voice  in  which  mental  anguish  and  physical 
hysteria  painfully  blended. 

If  he  would  have  taken  her  into  his  arms  and  spoken 
to  her  one  gentle  word,  all  would  have  been  changed. 
In  his  present  state  this  seemed  to  be  impossible.  He 
had  not  thought  of  making  her  unhappy,  nor  of  neglect- 
ing her.  Indeed,  in  praising  her  to  Linda,  she  seemed 
nearer  to  him  than  she  had  done  for  months.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  him  to  have  a  listener  once  more !  It  was 
so  natural  for  him  to  speak  to  an  audience,  it  really 
exhilarated  him  to  praise  Agnes  to  somebody.  Be- 
sides, for  an  hour  he  had  been  drinking  in  flattery 
as  intoxicating  as  ever  fell  upon  mortal  ear  and  self- 
loving  heart.  It  had  lifted  him  instinctively  and  in- 
sensibly into  a  state  of  elation  and  self-satisfactioii 
from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  come  down. 

To  think  that  the  world,  even  the  world  of  U1m« 
set  so  high  an  estimate  upon  him,  —  Cyril  King ! 
And  this  was  all  that  his  own  wife  had  to  give  —  tears 
and  complaints ! 

"  I  can  bear  much,  Agnes,"  he  said,  with  a  lofty, 
piartyr-like  air ;  "  but  I   shall  never  bear  a    scene. 
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Good  night ; "  aod  Btooping,  he  coolly  kissed  her  fore- 
head, then  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Had  he  opened  the  door  an  instant  sooner,  he  would 
have  seen  before  it  one  who  was  ever  seen  before  she 
was  heard  —  Ethelinda  Kane. 

When  he  first  closed  the  door  of  his  apartment,  she 
started  with  cat-like  step  to  follow  him. 

"  I  will  know  the  result  of  my  first  evening's  game,** 
she  said  to  her8el£  ^  It  will  be  the  key  to  my  future 
course.'* 

Crouching  low  outside  the  door,  she  heard  every 
word  that  passed  between  husband  and  wife.  Agnes* 
sudden  outburst  made  her  think  it  safer  to  depart. 
She  retreated  across  the  hall,  and  stood  with  her  back 
securely  planted  against  the  inside  of  her  own  door, 
when  she  heard  Cyril  shut  the  other  with  a  9harp 
dick,  and  descend  to  the  library,  there  to  spend  his 
night  in  solitude. 

^  Good  for  the  first  night*s  work,**  «he  said. 

(TobtooBll&ttid.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

OHAPTBR  XI.   MELCHBSTER  MOOR  :  SNOW  :    A  MEETING. 

For  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass  a  prospect  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Meichester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this 
same  snowy  evening  —  if  that  may  be  called  a  prospect  of 
which  the  chief  constituent  was  darkness. 

It  was  a  nifrht  when  sorrow  may  come  to  the  brightest 
without  causing  any  great  sense  of  incongruity  ;  when, 
with  impressible  persons,  love  becomes  solicitousness,  hope 
sinks  to  misziving,  and  faith  to  hope  ;  when  the  exercise 
of  memory  does  not  stir  feelings  of  regret  at  opportunities 
for  ambition  that  have  been  passed  by,  and  anticipation 
does  not  prompt  to  enterprise. 

The  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered  on  the  left  hand 
by  a  river,  behind  which  rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right 
was  a  tract  of  land,  partly  meadow  and  partly  moor,  reach- 
ing, at  its  remote  verge,  to  a  wide,  undulating  heath. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less  obtrusive  on  spots  of 
this  kind  than  amid  woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a  close 
observer,  they  are  just  as  perceptible;  the  difference  is 
that  their  media  of  manifestation  are  less  trite  and  familiar 
than  such  well-known  ones  as  the  borstinz  of  the  buds  or 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  are  not  so  stealthy  and  gradual 
as  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine  in  considering  the  general 
torpidity  of  a  moor  or  heath.  Winter,  in  comins  to  the 
place  under  notice,  advanced  in  some  such  well-marked 
stiges  as  the  following  :  — 

The  retreat  of  the  snakes. 

The  transformation  of  the  ferns. 

The  filling  of  the  pools. 

A  rising  of  fogs. 

The  embrowning  by  frost. 

The  collapse  of  the  fungi. 

An  obliteration  by  snow. 
This  climax  of  the  series  had  been  reached  to-night  on  Mei- 
chester Moor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  its  irreg- 
ularities were  forms  without  features ;  suggestive  of  any- 
thing, proclaiming  nothing,  and  without  more  character 
than  that  of  being  the  limit  of  something  else  —  the  lowest 
layer  of  a  firmament  of  snow.  From  this  chaotic  skyful 
of  crowding  flakes  the  heath  and  moor  momentarily  received 
additional  clothing,  only  to  appear  momentarily  more 
naked  thereby,  rhe  vast  dome  of  cloud  above  was 
strangely  low,  and  formed  as  it  were  the  roof  of  a  large 
dark  cavern,  gradually  sinking  in  upon  its  fioor;  for  the 
instinctive  thought  was  that  the  snow  lining  the  heavens 
and  that  encrusting  the  earth  would  soon  unite  into  one 
mass  without  any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand  characteristics. 


They  were  fiatness  as  regards  the  river,  verticalitv  as  re- 
gards the  wall  behind  it,  and  darkness  as  regards  both. 
These  features  made  up  the  mass.  If  anything  could  be 
darker  than  the  sky,  it  was  the  wall;  if  anything  could  be 
gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the  river  beneath.  The 
indistinct  summit  of  the  facade  was  notched  and  pronged 
by  chimneys  here  and  there,  and  upon  its  face  were  faintly 
signified  the  oblong  shapes  of  windows,  though  only  in  the 
upper  part.  Below,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  fiat  was 
unbroken  by  hole  or  projection. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull  blows,  perplexing  in 
their  regularity,  sent  their  sound  with  difficulty  through 
the  fiuffy  atmosphere.  It  was  a  neighboring  clock  striking 
ten.  The  bell  was  in  the  open  air,  and  being  overlaid 
with  several  inches  of  muffling  snow,  had  lost  its  voice  for 
the  time. 

About  this  hour  the  snow  abated :  ten  fiakes  fell  where 
twenty  had  fallen,  then  one  had  the  room  of  ten.  Not 
long  after  a  form  moved  by  the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outline  upon  the  colorless  background,  a  close  ob- 
server might  hive  seen  that  it  was  small.  This  w«8  all 
that  was  positively  discoverable.     Human  it  seemed. 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but  without  much  exertion, 
for  the  snow,  though  sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than  two 
inches  deep.  At  this  time  some  words » were  spoken 
aloud  :  — 
"One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  Five." 
Between  each  utterance  the  little  shape  advanced  about 
half  a  dozen  yards.  It  was  evident  now  that  the  windows 
high  in  the  wall  were  being  counted.  The  word  "  five '' 
represented  the  fifth  window  from  the  end  of  the  wall. 

nere  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled  small.  The  fi^nre 
was  stooping.  Then  a  morsel. of  snow  fiew  across  the  nver 
towards  the  fifth  window.  It  smacked  against  the  wall  at 
a  point  several  yards  from  its  mark.  The  throw  was  the 
idea  of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution  of  a  woman. 
No  man  who  had  ever  seen  bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  his 
childhood,  could  possibly  have  thrown  with  suc^a  utter  im- 
becility as  was  shown  here. 

Another  attempt  and  another ;  till  by  degrees  the  wall 
must  have  become  pimpled  with  the  adhering  lumps  of 
snow.     At  la<it  one  fragment  struck  the  fifth  window. 

The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day  to'  be  of  that 
deep,  smooth  sort  which  races  middle  and  sides  with  the 
same  gliding  precision,  any  irregularities  of  speed  being 
immediately  corrected  by  a  small  whirlpool.    Nothing  was 
heard  in  reply  to  the  sicnal  but  the  gurgle  and  cluck  of  one 
of  these  invisible  wheels,  together  with  a  few  small  sounds 
which  a  sad  man  would  have  called  moans,  and  a  happy 
man  laughter  —  caused  by  the  fiapping  of  the  waters  against 
trifling  objects  in  other  parts  of  the  stream. 
The  window  was  struck  again  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  a  noise  was  heara,  apparently  produced  by  the 
opening  of  the  window.    This  was  followed  by  a  voice 
from  the  same  quarter. 
"  Who's  there  ?  " 

The  tones  were  masculine,  and  not  those  of  surprise. 
The  high  wall  being  that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  beiuff 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  the  army,  assignations  ana 
communications  had  probably  been  made  across  the  river 
before  to-night. 

'*Is  it  Sergeant  Troy?"  said  the  blurred  spot  in  the 
snow,  tremulously.  This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere 
shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other  speaker  so  much  a  part 
of  the  building,  that  one  would  have  said  the  wall  was 
holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

''Yes,*'  came  suspiciously  from  the  window.  *'What 
gurl  are  you  ?  " 

'<  Oh,  Frank  — don't  you  know  me?"  said  the  spot 
"  Your  wife,  Fanny  Robin." 

*'  Fanny  1"  said  the  wall,  in  utter  astonishment. 
*'  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-suppressed  gasp  of  emo* 
tion. 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  woman  which  is  not  that  of  the 
wife,  and  there  was  a  manner  in  the  man  which  is  rarely  a 
husbandW.    The  dialogue  went  on. 
*'  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 
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**  I  asked  which  was  your  window.    Forgive  me." 

'*  I  did  not  expect  you  to- night.  Indeed,  I  did  not  think 
Tou  would  come  at  all.  It  was  a  wonder  you  found  me 
here.     1  am  orderly  to-morrow." 

**  You  said  I  was  to  come." 

**  Well  — 1  said  that  you  might." 

'<  Yes,  1  mean  that  I  might.  You  are  glad  to  see  me, 
Frank  Y  " 

"  Oh,  yes  —  of  course." 

"Gin  you  —  come  to  me?  " 

"  My  dear  Fan,  uo !  The  bugle  has  sounded,  the  bar- 
rack gates  are  closed,  and  I  have  no  leave.  We  are  all  of 
us  as  good  as  in  Melchester  jail  till  to-morrow  morning.*' 

**  Then  I  shan't  see  you  till  then  ! "  The  words  were  in 
a  faltering  tone  of  disappointment. 

**  How  did  you  get  here  from  Weatherburv  ?  " 

**  I  walked —  some  part  of  the  way  —  iLe  rest  by  the 
carrier.*' 

*'  I  am  surprised." 

"  Yes  —  so  am  I.    And  Frank,  when  will  it  be  ?  " 

**What?" 

"That  you  promised.** 

"  I  don't  quite  recollect." 

**  Oh,  you  do.  Don't  speak  like  that.  It  weighs  me  to 
the  earth.  It*makes  me  say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by 
you.'* 

"  Never  mind  —  say  it.'* 

''Oh,  must  I? — it  is,  when  shall  we  be  married, 
Frank?'* 

"  Oh,  I  see.    Well — you  have  to  get  proper  clothes.** 

"  I  have  money.    Will  it  be  by  banns  or  license  ?.  ** 

"  Banns,  I  should  think." 

"  And  we  live  in  two  parishes.** 

"Do  we?    What  then?" 

"My  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary's,  and  this  is  not.  So 
they  will  have  to  be  published  in  both.** 

**  Is  that  the  law?  " 

*'  Yes.  Oh,  Frank,  you  think  me  forward,  I  am  afrieddl 
I'^on't,  dear  Frank  —  will  you  —  for  I  love  you  so.  And 
you  said  lots  of  times  you  would  marry  me.  and  —  and — 

"  Don't  crv,  now !  It  is  foolish.  If  I  said  so,  of  course  I 
will,*' 

"  And  shall  I  put  up  the  banns  in  my  parish,  and  will 
you  in  yours  ?  " 

"Yes." 

**  To-morrow?'* 

» '  Not  to-morrow.     We'll  settle  in  a  few  days.** 

**  You  have  the  permission  of  the  officers  ?  ** 

**No  —  not  yet." 

"  Oh  —  how  is  it  ?  You  said  .you  almost  had  before  you 
left  Casterbridge.*' 

"  The  fact  is,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Your  coming  like  this  is 
so  sudden  and  unexpected." 

"  Yes  —  y^B  —  it  is.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  worry  you, 
ril  go  away  now.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow, 
at  Mrs.  TwilU's,  in  North  Slreet  ?  I  don't  like  to  coqie  to 
the  Barracks.  There  are  bad  women  about,  and  they 
might  think  me  one." 

*'  Quite  so.     I'll  come  to  you,  my  dear.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Frank  -—  good  night  I  " 

And  the  noise  was  heard  of  a  window  closing.  The 
little  spot  moved  away.  When  she  passed  the  corner,  a 
subdued  exclamation  was  heard  inside  the  wall. 

**Ho,  ho!  sergeant  —  ho,  hoi"  An  expostulation  fol- 
lowed, but  it  was  indistinct;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  low 
peal  of  laughter,  which  was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  gurgle  of  the  tiny  whirlpools  outside. 

CHAPTER  XII.     farmers:  a  rule:  an  exception. 

The  first  public  evidence  of  Bathsheba's  decision  to  be 
a  farmer  in  her  own  person,  and  by  proxy  no  more,  was  her 
appearance  the  following  market-day  in  the  corn-market  at 
dasterbridore. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  supported  by  Tuscan  pil- 
lars, and  latterly  dignified  by  the  name  of  Corn-Exchange 


was  thronged  with  hot  men  who  talked  among  each  other 
in  twos  and  threes,  the  speaker  of  the  minute  looking  side- 
ways into  his  auditor's  face  and  concentrating  his  argumeDt 
by  a  contraction  of  one  eyelid  during  delivery.  The 
greater  number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash  saplings, 
usin^  them  partly  as  walkins-sticks  and  partly  for  poking 
up  pigs,  sheep,  neighbors  with  their  backs  turned,  and  rest* 
ful  things  in  general,  which  seemed  to  require  such  treatr 
ment  in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations.  During  cooTer- 
sations  each  subjected  his  sapling  to  gjeat  varieties  of 
usage  —  bending  it  round  his  oack,  forming  an  arch  of  it 
between  his  two  hands,  overweighing  it  on  the  ground  till 
it  reached  nearly  a  semicircle:  or  perhaps  it  was  hastily 
tucked  under  the  arm  whilst  the  sample-bag  was  pulled 
forth  and  a  handful  of  corn  poured  into  the  palm,  which, 
after  criticism,  was  flung  upon  the  floor,  an  issue  of  events 
perfectly  well  known  to  naif  a  dozen  acute  town-hred 
fowls  which  had  as  usual  crept  into  the  building  nnob- 
served,  and  waited  the  fulfilment  of  their  anticipations 
with  a  high- stretched  neck  and  oblii^ue  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine  fi^re  glided,  the 
single  one  of  her  sex  that  the  room  contained.  She  was 
prettily  and  even  daintily  dressed.  She  moved  between 
them  as  a  chaise  between  carts,  was  heard  after  them  as  a 
romance  after  sermons,  was  felt  among  them  like  a  breeze 
among  furnaces.  It  had  required  a  little  determination  — 
far  more  than  she  had  at  first  imagined  —  to  take  up  a  po- 
sition here,  for  at  her  first  entry  the  lumbering  dialo^nes 
had  ceased,  nearly  every  face  had  been  turned  towards  her, 
and  those  that  were  already  turned  rigidly  fixed  there. 

Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were  personally  knows 
to  Bathsheba,  and  to  these  she  had  made  her  way.  Bat 
if  she  was  to  be  the  practical  woman  she  had  intended  to 
show  herself,  business  must  be  carried  on,  introductions  or 
none,  and  she  ultimately  acquired  confidence  enough  to 
speak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  merely  known  to  her  by 
hearsay.  Bathsheba  too  had  her  sample-ba^s,  and  bv  de- 
grees adopted  the  professional  pour  into  the  hand  -— -  noM- 
ing  up  the  grains  in  her  narrow  palm  for  inspection,  in  per- 
fect Casterbridge  manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her  upper  unbroken  rov 
of  teeth,  and  in  the  keenly  pointed  comers  of  her  red 
mouth  when,  with  parted  lips,  she  somewhat  defiantly 
turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a  point  with  a  tall  man,  sug- 
gested that  there  was  depth  enough  in  that  lithe  slip  o^ 
humanity  for  alarming  potentialities  of  exploit,  and  darin* 
enough  to  carry  them  out.  But  her  eyes  had  a  softness — 
invariably  a  soilness  —  which,  had  they  not  been  dark, 
would  have  seemed  mistiness ;  as  they  were,  it  lowered  an 
expression  that  might  have  been  piercing  to  simple  clear- 
ness. 

Strange  to  sav  of  a  female  in  full  bloom  and  vigor,  she 
always  allowed  her  interlocutors  to  finish  their  statements 
before  rejoining  with  hers.  In  arguing  on  prices,  she 
held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was  natural  in  a  dealer,  and  re- 
duced theirs  persistently,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman. 
But  there  was  an  elasticity  in  her  firmness  which  removed 
it  from  obstinacy,  as  there  was  a  naivetd  in  her  cheapen- 
ing^which  saved  it  from  meanness. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she  had  no  dealings  (by 
far  the  greater  part)  were  continually  asking  each  other, 
"  Who  is  she  V  "     The  reply  would  be,  — 

**  Farmer  Everdene's  niece;  took  on  Weatherbury  Upper 
Farm;  turned  away  the  baily,  and  swears  she'll  do  eveir- 
thing  herself." 

The  other  man  would  then  shake  his  head. 
*' Yes,  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  headstrong,'*  the   first  would 
say.     **  But  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  here -—she  light- 
ens up  the  old  place.     'Tis  such  a  shapely  maid,  however, 
that  she'll  soon  get  picked  up." 

It  would  be  ungallant  to  suggest  that  the  novelty  of  her 
engagement  in  such  an  occupation  had  almost  as  much  to 
do  with  the  maojnetism  as  had  the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
movements.  However,  the  interest  was  general,  and  this 
Saturday's  debut  in  the  forum,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
to  Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and  sellinji  farmer,  was  un- 
questionably a  triumph  to  her  as  the  maiden.     Indeed,  th« 
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sensation  was  so  pronounced  that  her  instinct  on  two  or 
three  occasions  was  to  merely  walk  as  a  queen  among  these 
gods'of  the  fallow,  like  a  little  sister  of  a  little  Jove,  and 
to  neglect  closing  prices  altogether. 

The  numerous  evidences  of  her  power  to  attract  were 
only  thrown  into  greater  relief  by  a  marked  exception. 
Women  seem  to  have  eyes  in  their  ribbons  for  such  mat- 
ters as  these.  Bathsheba,  without  looking  within  a  right 
angle  of  him,  was  conscious  of  a  black  sheep  among  the 
flock. 

It  perplexed  her  first.  If  there  had  been  a  respectable 
minority  on  either  side,  the  case  would  have  been  most 
natural.  If  nobody  had  regarded  her,  she  would  have 
taken  the  matter  indifferently  —  such  cases  had  occurred. 
If  everybody,  this  man  included,  she  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  —  people  had  doue  so  before.  But 
the  exception,  added  to  its  smallness,  made  the  mystery ; 
just  as  when  the  diflerence  between  the  state  of  an  insig- 
nificant fleece  and  the  state  of  all  around  it,  rather  than 
any  novelty  in  the  states  themselves,  arrested  the  attention 
of  Gideon. 

She  soon  knew  thus  much  of  the  recusant's  appearance. 
He  was  a  gentlemanly  man,  with  full  and  distinctly  out- 
lined Roman  features,  the  prominences  ot  which  glowed  in 
the  sun  with  a  bronze-like  richness  of  tone.  He  was  erect 
in  attitude,  and  quiet  in  demeanor.  One  characteristic 
preeminentlv  marked  him —  dignity. 

Apparently  he  had  some  time  ago  reached  that  entrance 
to  middle  age  at  which  a  man's  aspect  naturally  ceases  to 
alter  for  the  term  of  a  dozen  years  or  so;  and,  artificially,  a 
woman's  does  likewise.  Thirtv-five  and  fifty  were  his  limits 
of  variation;  he  might  have  been  either,  or  anywhere  be- 
tween the  two. 

It  may  be  said  that  married  men  of  forty  are  usually 
ready  and  cenerous  enough  to  fling  passing  glances  at  any 
specimen  of  moderate  beauty  they  may  discern  by  the  way. 
Probably,  as  with  persons  playing  whist  for  love,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  certain  immunity  under  any  circumstances 
from  that  worst  possible  ultimate,  the  having  to  pay,  makes 
them  unduly  speculative.  Bathsheba  was  convinced  that 
this  unmoved  person  was  not  a  married  man. 

When  marketing  was  over,  she  rushed  oft*  to  Liddy,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  beside  the  yellow  gig  in  which  they 
had  driven  to  town.  The  horse  was  put  in,  and  on  they 
trotted  —  Bathsheba's  sugar,  tea,  and  drapery  parcels  be- 
ing packed  behind,  and  expressing  in  some  indescribable 
manner,  by  their  color,  shape,  and  general  lineaments,  that 
they  were  that  young  lady-farmer's  property,  and  the  gro- 
cer's and  draper's  no  more. 

"I've  been  through  it,  Liddy,  and  it  is  over.  I  shan't 
mind  it  again,  for  they  will  all  have  grown  accustomed  to 
seeing  me  there;  but  this  morning  was  as  bad  as  being 
married  —  eyes  everywhere  !  " 

"  I  knowed  it  would  be,"  Liddy  said.  "  Men  be  such  a 
terrible  class  of  society  to  look  at  a  body." 

"  But  there  was  one  man  who  had  more  sense  than  to 
waste  his  time  upon  me."  The  information  was  put  in  this 
form  that  Liddy  might  not  for  a  moment  suppose  her  mis- 
tress was  at  all  piaued.  "  A  very  good-looking  man,"  she 
continued,  "  upright;  about  forty,  I  should  think.  Do  you 
know  at  all  who  he  could  be  ?  "        * 

Liddy  couldn't  think. 

*»  Can't  you  guess  at  all?"  said  Bathsheba  with  some 
disappointment. 

**I  haven't  a  notion;  besides,  'tis  no  difference,  since 
he  took  less  notice  of  you  than  any  of  the  rest.  Now  if  he'd 
taken  more,  it  would  have  mattered  a  great  deal." 

Bathsheba  was  suffering  from  the  reverse  feeling  just 
then,  and  they  bowled  along  in  silence.  A  low  carriage, 
bowling  along  still  more  rapidly  behind  a  horse  of  unim- 
peachable breed,  overtook  and  passed  them. 

»*  Why,  there  he  ip  ! »'  she  said. 

Liddy  looked.  "Thatl  That's  Farmer  Bold  wood  — 
of  course  'tis  —  the  man  you  couldn't  see  the  other  day 
when  he  called." 

**  Oh,  Farmer  Boldwood,"  murmured  Bathsheba,  and 
looked  at  him  as  he  outstripped  them.     The  farmer  had 


never  turned  his  head  once,  but  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
most  advanced  point  along  the  road,  passed  as  uncon- 
sciously and  abstractedly  as  if  Bathsheba  and  her  charms 
were  thin  air. 

**  He's  an  interesting  man  —  don't  you  think  so?  "  she 
remarked. 

**  Oh  yes,  very.     Everybody  owns  it,"  replied  Liddy. 

"  I  wonder  why  he  is  so  wrapt  up  and  indifferent,  and. 
seemingly  so  far  away  from  all  ne  sees  around  him." 

"  It  is  said  —  but  not  known  for  certain  —  that  he  met 
with  some  bitter  disappointment  when  he  was  a  young  man 
and  merry.     A  woman  jilted  him,  they  say." 

**  People  always  say  that  —  and  we  know  very  well 
woman  scarcely  ever  jilt  men ;  'tis  the  men  who  jilt  us.  I 
expect  it  is  simply  his  nature  to  be  so  reserved." 

**  Simply  his  nature  —  I  expect  so,  miss — nothing  else 
in  the  world." 

"  Still,  'tis  more  romantic  to  think  he  has  been  served 
cruelly,  poor  thing !     Perhaps,  after  all,  he  has." 

^'  Depend  upon  it  he  has.  Oh  yes,  miss,  he  has.  I  feel 
he  must  have." 

"  However,  we  are  very  apt  to  think  extremes  of  people. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  after  all  if  it  wasn't  a  little  of  both  — 
just  between  the  two  —  rather  cruelly  used  and  rather  re- 
served.' 

"  Oh  dear  no,  miss ;  I  can't  change  to  between  the 
two !  " 

*»  That's  most  likely." 

**  Well,  yes,  so  it  is.  I  am  convinced  it  is  most  likely. 
You  may  take  my  word,  miss,  that  that's  what's  the  matter 
with  him." 

(To  be  ooDtiniMd.) 


THE    "GREAT    WORLD"    IN    FRANCE. 

THE   BUSINESS   OF   MARRIAGE. 

A  BUILDING  of  gray  stone,  suburban  and  secluded ;  bars 
of  iron  before  the  windows,  broken  glass  on  the  walls 
running  away  to  either  side  of  the  m^in  block  and  forming 
a  loop  of  garden  land  behind  it ;  ppikes  over  the  front 
carriage  door ;  aerated  trap-door  in  the  postern  of  the  small 
lodge  beside ;  in  fact,  a  look  of  peace,  blessedness,  and  hos- 
pitality about  the  whole  place — such  is  the  Convent  of 
I^otre  Dame  des  Colombes. 

Suppose  it  is  midday.     A  carriage  which  has  stirred  the 
echoes  of  the  silent  street  with  its  clashing  steppers  pulls 
up  at  the  door ;  a  coifed  face  peers  cautiously  through  the 
trap,  and  listens  to  a  footman  with  a  fur  cape,  who  thrusts 
a  card  through  the  grating.    Then  a  pause.    Bolts  are 
heard  to  creax  and  keys  to  jingle ;  the  Dig  doors  swerve 
back  on  their  hinges,  and  the  carriage  passes  into  a  yard, 
where  a  sleepy  cat  and  a  few  sparrows  are  having  it  all  to 
themselves  on  a  grass-plat.    It  is  Sister  Prudence,  the 
Sceur  Touri^re,  who  has  opened  the  door,  and  it  is  the 
same  prudent  sister  who  now  pulls  a  bell-chain  and  sounds 
three  clanging  peals,  which  bring  out  another  sister  from 
the  door  of  a  glum  building  at  the  far  end  of  the  yard. 
This  second  nun,  in  her  black  serge  gown,  brass  crucifix, 
brown  chaplet,  and  speckless  beguine,  concealing  every 
trace  ot  hair  and  throat  —  as  if  hair  and  throat  were 
things  to  pray  against  and  be  sorry  for  —  is  Sister  Oppor- 
tune, the  ooeur  Hospitalise,  whose  functions  do  not  consist, 
as  her  title  might  lead  one  to  infer,  in  doing  the  honors  of 
the  larder  to  any  beggars  who  may  call,  but  simply  in  receiv- 
ing visitors,  and  conducting  them  to  the  Mother  Superior. 
She  stands  with  her  hands  in  her  wide  sleeves  and  a  re- 
sjpectful  smile  on  her  lips,  while  the  caped  footman  opens 
the  carriage  door  and  releases  Mme.  de  R^s^da,  the  vener- 
able Countess  d'lntrigui^res,  Mme.  de  R^sdda's  mother, 
and  the  Due  de  Sangbleu,  who  is  a  trifle  over-dressed,  and 
wears  an  earnest  look,  as  if  something  requiring  nerve 
were  going  to  happen.     Sister  Opportune,  witnout  appear- 
ing to  do  so,  has  naturally  sped  a  smooth  glance  towards 
this  member  of  the  intrusive  sex,  and  taken  his  moral 
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measurement  in  an  instant,  but  she  seems  quite  unconsciouf 
of  him  as  she  piously  addresses  the  ladies,  and  says,  **  The 
Mother  Superior  is  disengaged,  mesdames/' 

It  is  the  Mother  Superior's  duty  to  be  disengaged  on  oc- 
casions like  the  present ;  but  leaving  her  to  welcome  her 
visitors  in  her  sanctum,  shift  we  the  scene  a  moment  to  a 
parlor  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  where  a  young  lady  in 
blue  merino  is  practising  at  the  piano  under  the  eye  of  a 
bald  music-master  and  of  Sister  Vigilante,  one  of  the  Sob  urn 
Institutrices.  She  is  singing  the  romance  of  "  Le  Roi  de 
Thule : "  — 

n  ^-dtait  un  roi-oi  de  Thu-u*u1e 
A  qui  son  d-^-^pou-ouse  fid6-e-1e 
L4-egua  en  sou-on-ouvenir  d'cUe, 

U-u-ne  con-oape  d'or  ci-i-isel^. 

Thus  warbles  this  proper  young  person  from  a  carefully 
expunged  version,  for  Gerard  de^Nerval's  popular  romance 
does  not,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  attribute  the  gift  of  the  gold  cup 
to  his  Majesty's  faithful  wife.   The  bald  music-master  beats 
time  with  wrinkled  forefinger.     Sister  Vigilante  nods  her 
head  as  if  she  were  asleep,  thouzh  she  is  wide  awake,  de- 
pend upon  it ;  and  the  young  lady  s  notes  rise  from  octave  to 
octave  into  a  final  bravura  and  staccato  shriek  of  the  most 
artistic  sort  imaginable.     She  is  a  most  promising  young 
pupil,  aged  eighteen  or  so,  with  a  cherry  bow  on  her  blue 
merino  to  denote  that  she  has  reached  the  highest  form  in 
the  convent  school,  and  a  few  modest  trinkets,  which  further 
indicate  her  position,  and  suggest  that  her  school-days  may 
soon  be  over.    The  music-master  compliments  her  on  her 
progress,  Sister  Vigilante  adds  her  own  tribute  to  the  en- 
joyment she  has  derived,  and  while  these  pleasant  things 
are  in  process  of  exchange  a  new  sister  appears,  announc- 
ing demurely  that  Mile.  Berthe  de  R^s^da  is  wanted  in 
the  parlor.     Hereon  Mile.  Berthe  blushes.    If  there  were  I 
a  lookiner glass  in   St.  Cecilia's  rooja,  she  would  glance 
towards  it,  and  she  actually  does  diurt  round  her  one  of 
those  mechanical  looks  peculiar  to  young  ladies  who  are 
wanted.    But  mirrors  are  scarce  in  the  convent,  so  Mile. 
Berthe  follows  the  sister  in  silence,  and  tries  to  seem  as 
unsuspecting  as  Sister  Opportune  did  in  the  yard  —  as  un- 
tuspecting  as  if  she  had  not  been  warned  of  this  visit  days 
befordiand,  and  as  if  her  chestnut  hair,  her  new  cherry 
bow,  her  little  trinkets,  etc.,  had  not  all  been  arranged  to 
shine  at  their  best  with  a  special  view  to  it.    This,  in- 
deed, is  to  be  a  rather  important  visit,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  at  once  that  M.  de  Sangbleu  has  simply  come 
to  see  his  future  wife,  and  that  Mile.  Berthe  is  goin^  into 
the  parlor  to  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  her  future 
husband. 

It  has  all  been  settled  in  advance.  Mme.  de  R^s^da, 
being  the  cousin  of  a  marriageable  orphan  niece,  had,  of 
course  with  the  assistance  of  her  experienced  mother, 
Mme.  d'lntrigui^res,  cast  about  for  a  suitable  husband, 
and  had  set  eyes  on  M.  de  Sangbleu.  There  was  200,000f. 
a  year  on  one  side,  a  dowry  of  l,000,000f.  down  on  the 
other;  and  the  blue  blood  and  Catholic  principles  of  the 
two  young  people  combined  with  the  foregoing  conditions 
to  make  a  suitable  match  in  every  way.  This  had  beeit 
admitted  by  M.  de  Sangbleu  when  the  subject  was  first 
broached  to  him  diplomatically  over  a  teacup,  and  he  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  the  proposal ;  but  as  marriage  is  a  business 
matter  with  those  who  take  a  well-bred  view  of  life,  he 
naturally  abstained  from  committing  himself  until  he  had 
spoken  to  his  lawyer.  On  his  side,  the  lawyer  would  offer 
no  opinion  until  he  had  seen  the  law)  er  of  the  other 
family;  and  these  two  guileless  hearts  went  over  each 
other's  title-deeds,  stocks,  shares,  and  leases,  like  men 
who  profoundly  mistrust  one  another,  and  are  persuaded 
there  must  be  some  piece  of  chicaneiy  at  work  under  all  this. 
But  there  was  no  chicanery.  The  title-deeds  proved 
genuine  and  the  shares  good,  so  that  M.  de  Sangbleu's 
lawyer  —  though  convinced  that  his  client  could  pickup 
something  better  by  waiting  —  at  last  gave  his  consent  to 
the  alliance.  Romantic  preliminaries  being  thus  concluded, 
nothing  remained  but  to  make  the  young  contracting 
parties  known  to  each  other,  and  hence  this  visit  to  the 
convent. 


But  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  visit  is  only  a  form 
of  consecration  to  what  has  been   honorably  decided  on  ; 
and  that  if  M.  de  Sangbleu,  after  being  presented  to  Mile. 
Berthe,  were  to  sing  out,  like  M.  Gil-perez  in  some  Palaif 
Royal  piece :  **  Je  n'en  veux  pas ;  tout  est  rompu  1 "  he 
would  expose  himself  to  the  odium  of  all  right-thinking 
minds,    it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  treating  here 
of  people  who  cultivate  all  the  graces  of  life,  and  make  up 
for  the  occasional  suspiciousness  of  their  respective  lawyers 
by  delicacy  the  most  chivalrous  where  they  themselves  are 
concerned.    In  a  country  less  observant  of  such  delicacies 
than  France,  it  might  be  a  trying  moment  to  a  man  waiting 
in  a  convent  parlor  to  see  a  young  person  whom  he  will  be 
bound  to  worship  and  cherish  to  the  end  of  his  or  her 
days  ;  but  M.  de  Sangbleu  does  not  appear  to  find  it  trr- 
ing.     He  knows  that  Mile.  Berthe  has  been  religiously 
trained ;  she  has  been  described  to  him  as  amiable  and 
accomplished — a  most  eligible  duchess,  in  short;  and  if 
he  stipulated  for  more  than  this  he  would  be  exceeding 
that  discretion  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  observe  when 
dealing  with  grave  affaurs.    But  it  is  gratifying  to  stsUe 
that  his  discretion  is  rewarded,  for  when  Mile.   Berthe 
comes  into  the  room  he  finds  her,  if  not  pretty,  at  least 
nice-looking  and  graceful  — just  the  young  lady  to  improTS 
vastly  under  Mr.  Girth  the  milliner's  skilful  hands,  and  to 
blaze  with  a    charming  lustre  in  the  Sangbleu  family 
jewels.    So  it  is  a  pretty  sight  enough  to  see  the  young 
Duke    and    Mile.  Berthe    salute    each  other  decorously 
under  the  eyes  of  the  excellent  Mother  Superior  of  the 
Colombes. 

These  marriages,  contracted  as  it  were  within  convent 
walls,  under  the  maternal  wing  of  the  church,  and  in  all 
the  innocency  of  love  at  first  sight — for  of  the  transactions 
between  the  lawyers  the  church  takes  no  account  — 
are  just  the  marriages  which  the  good  mother  likes  to 
smile  on.  They  are  fiishionable,  fitting  marriages,  too, 
such  as  were  usual  in  past  centuries ;  and,  though  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  Frenchmen  of  past  centuries  had  much 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  marrying  young  ladies 
who  were  always  new  to  the  world,  and  pined  to  nayigata 
among  its  reefs  and  eddies  immediately  the  honeymoon  was 
over,  yet  the  contrary'  rule  would  necessarily  hold  good  in 
the  present  age,  for  our  morals  have  greatly  improved,  as 
everybody  is  aware. 

*'  I  cannot  express  to  you,  madame,  what  a  comfort  your 
sweet  niece  has  been  to  us  all,"  says  the  good  mother, 
addressing  the  venerable  Mme.  d'lntrigui^res,  and  speak- 
ing as  if  M.  de  Sangbleu  were  miles  away,  and  not  in- 
tended to  hear  anything  of  this  mystery ;  <'  nothing  can  be 
more  edifying  than  her  docility  or  temper  and  her  deyotion 
to  her  studies.  You  were  taking  your  drawing  lesson, 
were  you  not,  my  child  I " 
<*  Music,  ma  m^re,"  replies  truthful  Mile.  Berthe. 
"  Ah,  yes,  music.  Yet  her  proficiency  with  her  pencil 
and  needle  is  equally  remarkable.  Have  you  not  eo^e  of 
your  work  and  drawings  here  to  show  your  aunt,  my 
child  ?  "  And  it  turns  out  by  the  merest  hazard  that  there 
is  a  basketful  of  Mile.  Berthe's  embroidery  in  a  comer  of 
the  Mother  Superior's  room ;  also  an  album  of  her  sketches 
filled  with  cows,  which  are  handed  round  and  admired 
with  emotion.  One  of  these  days  it  may  become  the  usage 
for  persons  desirous  of  showing  off  the  attainments  of  a 
maiden,  to  beg  her  to  sit  down  and  add  up  a  washing  bill, 
sew  on  a  shirt  button,  and  carve  a  fowl  without  splashing 
any  gravy  out  of  the  dish ;  but  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet, 
and  It  is  something  for  the  present  to  get  a  set  of  animals 
that  do  look  nearly  like  cows,  and  a  few  collarettes  almost 
as  good  as  those  that  can  be  had  in  a  shop  for  20  sons.  M. 
de  Sangbleu,  indeed,  would  be  content  with  less  than  that, 
for  he  will  never  require  his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cow ;  and 
so,  by  way  of  getting  an  insight  into  her  actual  tastes,  sisks 
her  if  she  likes  the  country. 

« I  adore  it,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  is  her  cheerful  answer. 
**  And  Paris  is  a  nice  place  too,"  continues   the  Duke, 
thouffhtfully. 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  the  most  lovable  of  towns,"  replies  the 
young  lady  ;  and  surely  all  the  elements  of  connubial 
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are  suoimedup  in  these  two  answers,  which  prove  an  accom- 
modating and  thankful  spirit.  At  all  events,  M.  de  Sang- 
bleu  is  satisfied,  and  his  parting  words  at  the  end  of  the 
hour's  visit  are  as  good  as  an  acceptance  and  an  offer.  He 
bows  and  says,  — 

**  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  see  jou  again, 
mademoiselle." 

After  this,  his  line  of  conduct  is  dictated  to  him  by  estab- 
lished precedents.  He  will  call  ceremoniously  on  that 
tranquil  nobleman,  Count  Rds^da,  and  crave  permission  to 

Say  his  addresses  to  Mile.  Berthe,  and  the  Count,  obeying 
is  wife's'instructions,  will  declare  himself  honored.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  remove  Mile.  Berthe  from  her  convent, 
and  bring  her  to  her  cousin's  house,  where  M.  de  Sangbleu 
will  be  aamitted  to  the  privilese  of  sending  her  a  bouquet 
every  morning  and  of  paying  her  a  visit  every  afternoon. 
This  is  courting  selon  lea  rhgles  ;  and  the  period  of  it  should 
be  about  a  month,  at  the  end  of  whicn  time  the  Duke 
would  formally  propose  to  Mile.  Berthe  herself,  be  accepted, 
let  us  trust,  and  have  the  banns  put  up  at  the  mairie  (there 
are  no  special  licenses  in  France),  so  that,  providing  Mr. 
Girth  has  got  the  trousseau  ready,  the  contract  might  be 
signed  in  pomp  and  the  marriage  be  solemnized  about  a 
month  after  Easter.  There  can  be  no  essential  departure 
from  this  programme,  if  everything  is  to  be  done  conform- 
ably to  the  best  tradition^. 

But  now  that  we  have  made  so  sure  pf  Mile.  Berthe's 
submissiveness  to  her  aunt's  and  cousin's  projects,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  inquire,  if  only  for  gallantry's  sake,  what  she 
in  her  heart  thinks  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  but  it  would 
be  of  little  use  undergoing  a  ten  years'  education  in  such  a 
moral  convent  as  that  of  the  Colombes,  if  one  came  out 
therefrom  with  wild  notions  about  free  selections  in  matri- 
mony ;  and  the  truth  is.  Mile.  Berthe  has  seen  so  many  of 
her  schoolfellows  go  forth  without  regret,  nay,  with  re- 
joicing, to  marry  elderly  gentlemen,  and  vow  to  love  them, 
that  a  suitor  who  is  at  once  rich,  ducal,  young,  and  pleas- 
ing comes  upon  her  with  the  freshness  of  someUiing  almost 
too  novel  and  too  good  to  be  true.  If  she  harbored  any 
doubts  as  to  her  being  a  lucky  girl,  the  rather  acidulated 
congratulations  of  her  most  affectionate  friends  in  the  cherry 
bows  and  merino  dresses  ought  to  enlighten  her ;  but  she 
has  no  doubts  and  requires  no  enligntening.  She  feels 
inwardly  very  proud  of  her  '*  pretender,"  for  such  is  the 
name  which  the  French  give  to  gentlemen  in  M.  de 
Sangbleu's  interesting  predicament.  She  is  grateful  to 
him,  too,  for  his  preference ;  and  from  pride  and  gratitude 
to  love  the  bridge  is  «o  narrow  that  Mile.  Berthe  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  trip  over  it,  if  only  her  bridegroom  will 
beckon  to  her  smilingly  and  stretch  her  a  helping  hand. 
That  he  will  do  this  we  may  be  certain,  and  therefore,  since 
he  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  business 
matter,  he  will  be  like  a  man  who  succeeds  in  business. 
But  it  seems  there  are  some  who  fail. 
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CHAPTER  THB  NINTH. 

That  year  I  got  a  little  study  to  myself,  looking  out, 
like  all  the  others,  upon  the  inner  court ;  it  was  an  old 
monk's  cell,  whitewashed,  furnished  with  a  small  bed,  a 
chair,  and  a  deal  table. 

I  was  now  sixteen,  and  was  placed  in  the  class  of  the 
older  boys.  I  was  more  comfortable  now ;  I  could  work  a 
little  independently  at  nights,  and  study  my  lessons  with 
more  care.    All  this  was  satlsfactoir. 

Moreover,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  professor  worthy  of  that  name,  for  all  the  rest  at 
our  college  were  mere  routine  men,  who  carried  on  their 
trade  of  teaching  just  as  shoes  and  stockings  are  made, 
working  always  on  the  same  lasts,  and  by  the  same  pat- 
terns —  a  work  which  does  not  require  much  thought. 

Since  my  arrival  at  Saarstadt  I  had  frequently  seen 


Monsieur  Perrot  crossing  the  court  to  his  class-room,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  with  a  limping  step,  and  his  hat  thrown 
back.  He  had  nothing  of  the  elegant  demeanor  of  Mon- 
sieur Gradus,  none  of  the  majestic  conceit  of  Monsieur 
Laperche.  He  was  lame  in  both  his  legs,  and  had  to  walk 
with  the  help  of  a  stick,  sometimes  in  a  rather  laughable 
fashion,  as  he  was  hastening  alon^  to  keep  to  his  time. 
His  shoulders  were  unequal  his  Tips  thick,  his  forehead 
high  and  bald.  Brass  spectacles  sat  loosely  upon  his 
round  and  flattened  nose ;  all  his  misshapen  clothes  seemed 
tossed  on  him  with  a  pitchfork,  and  hung  uneasily  upon 
him.  In  fact,  you  could  hardly  set  your  eyes  on  a  more 
unfashionable  man. 

But  Monsieur  Perrot  had  that  which  |was  altogether 
wanting  in  his  colleagues.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  scholar.  He  was  a  well-lettered  man 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  more  than  this,  he 

Possessed  the  rare  talent  for  communicating  both  his 
nowledge  and  his  love  of  learning  to  his  pupiu,  whom  he 
loved  sincerely  and  nn affectedly  in  proportion  as  he  found 
in  them  the  love  of  study  and  amiable  natural  dispositions. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  first  lecture  in  rhetoric  that  term, 
and  my  astonishment  when,  instead  of  beginning  at  once 
to  correct  the  bad  grammar  in  our  holiday  exercises,  he 
quietly  bundled  all  that  heap  of  exercises  into  his  hinder 
pockets,  saying  to  us,  — 

<*  Ah  1  that  will  do.  That's  ancient  history  by  this  time. 
Let  us  come  to  something  more  modern." 

There  were  fifteen  of  us  seated  there  in  the  long  and  still 
half-deserted  class-room ;  our  backs  were  to  the  windows 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  he  sat  before  us  upon  a  chair 
which  he  had  placed  not  far  from  the  stove.  First  he  took 
off  one  of  his  boots,  which  seemed  to  trouble  him,  rubbed 
the  place,  put  on  his  boot  again  in  a  dreamy  way,  and 
then  commenced :  — 

<<  Gentlemen,  you  will  take  notes  of  my  lectures.  You 
will  write  out  an  abridgment  of  my  course.  This  is  the 
only  effectual  way  to  impress  things  upon  your  memory. 
You  will  leave  wide  margins  in  your  note-books,  and  in 
these  margins  you  will  briefly  set  down  the  headings  of 
the  chapters,  with  short  hints  referring  to  the  matter  con- 
tained opposite.  Running  your  eye  down  these  headings, 
you  will  get  at  a  glance  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  chapter  before  you ;  and  if  this  is  not  always  sufli- 
cient  to  recall  the  details,  to  your  mind  why,  th^n  you  will 
carefully  re-peruse  that  portion  of  the  text 

**  Use  your  time,  gentlemen,  to  the  best  advantage. 
As  for  me,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to  form  a  good  rhetoric 
class.  And  rhetoric,  or  composition,  remember,  will  always 
be  useful  to  you,  into  whatever  profession  you  may  by  and 
by  enter.  For  though  there  are  not  many  who  leave  this 
college  who  are  destined  to  become  authors,  poets,  and 
profiessional  men  of  letters,  yet  you  will  always  find  it  use- 
ful to  be  able  to  take  an  enligntened  view  of  any  literary 
work.  This  will  contribute,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  your  intelligence,  and  in  the  next,  to  your 
appreciation  of  the  more  serious  and  durable  enjoyments 
of  our  life." 

Such  were  the  opening  observations  of  this  good  and 
sensible  man  —  maoe  with  a  simplicity  which  took  me  by 
surprise;  for  until  that  time  I  had  never  met  with  any 
professors  but  bunglers  and  helpless  imbeciles,  puffed  up 
with  conceit  of  their  grammatical  knowledge,  whilst  Mon- 
sieur Perrot  spoke  of  3ie  straightforward  reading  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  as  a  very  simple  thing.  To  me  this 
seemed  an  impossible  feat,  being  stiflly  crusted  over  with 
the  hard  shells  left  upon  me  b^  four  primers,  which,  far 
from  helping  me  in  any  difficulty  whatever,  confounded 
me  more  and  more.  But  I  soon  learnt  to  acknowledge 
that  under  a  real  master  difficulties  vanish  away  like 
smoke. 

That  year  of  composition,  and  the  following  year  of 
philosophy,  were  the  only  good  time  I  had  during  my  col* 
fege-life.  It  was  a  period  of  awakening,  after  a  long  and 
dismfd  nightmare.  It  was  the  season  in  which  a  world  of 
new  and  beautiful  ideas  teemed  to  burst  into  life  in  my 
'  mind.    Mental  health  returned;  my  nausea  and  disgust 
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departed ;  for  I  had  now  a  maBter  who  loved  me,  and  I 
felt  it  and  knew  it. 

What  had  I  wanted  all  the  previous  time  but  a  little 
affection,  a  little  visible  interest,  to  give  myself  wholly  to 
mj  work  with  all  my  heart  ?  But  until  then  I  had  only 
met  with  cold,  e;ra8ping  creatures,  flatterers  to  the  rich, 
and  hard  upon  the  poor.  Yes,  this  is  but  too  true.  £ven 
now  my  indignation  has  scarcely  cooled,  after  a  lapse  of 
four-and-thirty  years.  I  tingle  to  this  day  to  the  veiy  tips 
of  my  fingers. 

.Monsieur  Perrot  was  really  fond  of  his  pupils.  In  the 
depth  of  those  severe  winters,  in  the  play-nour,  when  the 
wind  was  howling  through  the  long  cloisters,  and  the  snow 
accumulating  against  the  frosted  panes,  and  everybody 
was  shivering  along  the  corridors,  he  would  come  stum- 
bling along  in  the  evening  upon  his  poor  weak  legs ;  he 
would  prop  himself  up  on  a  couple  of  big  boys,  and  stir 
up  the  spirits  of  us  ail,  singing  like  one  of  us  boys  that 
popular  old  glee,  *'  Fr^re  Jacques,  dormez-vous  ?  "  or  else 
"Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre  I  -mironton,  mironton, 
mirontain-e,"  and  soon  the  old  convent  was  in  a  roar  of 
merriment,  and  we  laughed  as  happv  boys  alone  can  laugh, 
till  old  Yandenberg's  bell  sent  us  all  off  to  bed. 

At  class-time  we  discoursed  on  the  orations,  the  speeches 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  We  compared  Demosthenes 
the  thunderer,  with  Cicero  the  pathetic ;  the  funeral  ora- 
tion spoken  by  Pericles  in  Thucydides'  history  over  the 
warriors  who  fell  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  that  de- 
livered by  Bossuet  over  the  great  Cond^.  We  debated, 
we  almost  fought,  so  great  was  our  excitement,  so  deep  our 
interest  in  the  utterances  of  those  giants  of  old.  l^ow  it 
was  Masse,  now  Soheffler,  or  Nablot,  who  maintained  from 
the  desk  the  superiority  of  this  or  that  masterpiece  against 
the  attack  of  his  comrades.  Monsieur  Perrot,  seated  in 
the  midst,  with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  forehead, 
and  his  nose  snuffine  the  battle,  stimulated  and  excited 
first  one,  then  the  other ;  and  when  by  chance  one  of  us 
made  a  palpable  hit,  struck  out  a  novel  argument,  or  threw 
out  a  crushing  reply,  he  would  sprinz  firom  his  seat  in  a 
lauehable  tumult  of  enthusiasm,  and  hobble  alonff,  limping 
and  stumbling  against  the  desks,  and  uttering  exclamations 
of  delight. 

At  last,  when  the  bell  gave  the  signal  to  finish  and  close 
the  discussion,  our  good  master  summed  up,  and  all  the 
class  became  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  those  ancients, 
and  agreed  that  they  at  least  knew  well  the  art  of  writing 
and  of  speaking.  The  climaxes  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
perorations  of  Uicero,  especially  won  our  approbation,  and 
we  felt  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  been  allowed 
to  be  present  at  those  sreat  assemblies,  where  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  were  listening  from  one  end  of  the  vast 
open  space  to  the  other,  crowding  even  the  terraced  roofs 
to  listen  to  the  formidable  orators  standing  face  to  face  in 
mortal  conflict  on  the  war  with  Philip,  or  discussing  the 
agrarian  lawji,  the  arrest  of  the  Gracchi,  and  other  stirring 
controversies  upon  the  great  events  of  antiquity. 

The  second  part  of  our  rhetoric  course,  after  £aster,  was 
more  interesting  still,  consisting  now  of  lectures  on  the 
drama.  Now  Monsieur  Perrot  introduced  us  to  Uie  Greek 
theatre,  which  was  far  more  grand  and  imposing  than  ours, 
being  laid  under  the  open  sky,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  accompaniments  of  natural  scenery,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  the  Panathensea, 
and  in  presence  of  the  multitudes  who  had  met  together 
from  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  Crete,  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 


nies. 


Before  these  vast  assemblies  were  given  representations 
of  the  Bacchse,  the  Supplices,  (Edipus  Rex,  or  Hecuba, 
amidst  the  applause  of^  the  enraptured  multitude.  The 
voice  of  the  actors  was  carried  to  a  greater  distance  by 
great  mouths  of  bronze.  The  choruses,  composed  of 
women  in  white  robes  of  linen,  sang  between  the  parts,  of 
hope,  of  enthusiasm,  of  fear;  and  sometimes  they  chanted 
invocations  to  the  infernal  gods,  or  to  fate.  The  play  was 
acted  out  in  the  presence  of  all  those  thousands  from  aU 
parts  of  Greece,  and  the  deep  interest  of  the  crowd  was  in 
Itself  an  impoitant  part  of  the  acene. 


As  for  the  comedies,  they  were  played  with  a  less  im- 
posing show  in  the  agora  or  market-place,  where  the  spec- 
tators laughed  at  their  ease. 

There,  too,  Socrates  showed  himself  in  public,  amongst 
the  tradesmen's  stalls.  Sometimes  he  would  address  him- 
self  to  a  shoemaker,  sometimes  to  a  fishmonger,  sometimes 
to  a  market-keeper,  raising  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  He 
was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  comedians,  Monsieur  Perrot 
informed  us,  on  account  of  which  the  writers  of  comedies 
conspired  against  him :  the  sophist  Anytns,  the  public 
orator  Lycon,  the  wretched  poet  Melitus,  men  with  whom 
a  poet  of  Aristophanes'  genius  should  never  ha^e  leagued 
himself. 

At  the  same  time  we  learnt  the  laws  of  the  Greek 
accents,  hexameters  and  iambics,  Greek  dialects ;  and  aU 
these  without  any  extraordinary  difficulty,  because  now  we 
had  a  master  who  taught  nothing  but  what  he  knew  himself. 

We  still  had  time  to  read  a  few  passages  of  Thucydides* 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  History  of  Masin- 
issa  from  Poly  bins,  and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Annali 
of  Tacitus. 

Well,  we  made  rapid  progress ;  and,  strangest  of  all, 
instead  of  being  the  last  in  the  class,  as  unoer  my  late 
masters,  I  was  now  at  its  head.  It  is  true  that  Monsieur 
Perrot  now  and  then  had  to  find  fault  with  me  for  an  occa- 
sional barbarbm  in  words  or  solecism  in  language  in  mj 
Latin  exercises ;  there  were  false  quantities  m  me  verses 
which  I  compounded  with  liberal  subsidies  from  mv  dic- 
tionary and  my  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  But  he  alwaji 
maintained  that  I  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laneuage 
than  any  of  my  schoolfellows ;  and  as  for  French,  I  wul 
say  nothing  upon  that  score.  They  all  held  me  to  be  s 
young  Cicero.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  believe  them  I 

Now,  about  that  time.  Monsieur  Perrot,  who  was  verjr 
fond  of  reading  our  modern  authors,  having  one  day  acci- 
dentally left  behind  him  in  the  schoohxxtm  a  small  volome 
bound  in  red  morocco,  I  read  it  by  the  light  of  my  lamp. 
It  was  "  Les  Orientales  "  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  his  odes 
and  baUads,  which  fairly  drove  me  into  a  frenzy  of  eotlitt- 
siasm.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before.  That 
vivid  and  luminous  style  in  painting  the  scenes  of  Easten 
life,  the  originality  of  that  brilliant  writer's  genius,  the 
picturesque  descriptions  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  astonr 
ished  and  delighted  me. 

All  that  I  had  read  until  then  seemed  dim  and  insipid 
in  comparison,  and  the  next  day  I  was  seen  runniog 
through  the  corridors,  and  crying  that  Racine,  Boileao, 
Corneille,  and  even  Lafontaine  were  wretched  poets ;  that 
they  never  had  true  poetic  inspiration,  and  that  they  most 
be  pulled  down  from  their  eminence. 

The  little  book  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  my  school- 
fellows all  voted  by  acclamation  that  I  was  right. 

A  couple  of  days  after.  Monsieur  Perrot,  having  long 
searched  in  vain  for  his  '*  Orientales/'  remembered  that  he 
had  left  it  in  the  class-room,  and  addressing  himself  first 
to  me,  — 

"  Monsieur  Nablot,"  said  he,  "  have  you  perchance  found 
a  little  book  of  mine,  bound  in  red  morocco  ?  " 

I  turned  very  red,  for  just  now  it  was  in  other  hands,  I 
did  not  know  whose. 

"  Here  it  is,"  cri^d  Schefiler ;  <*.Monsieur  Nablot  lent  it 


me. 


»> 


"  Thank  you,"  said  Monsieur  Perrot,  receiving  it  back 
again.  **  I  am  glad  you  have  read  nearly  all  your  authors 
now ;  for  after  reading  this,  you  will  write  nothing  naturallj 
asain.  Down  to  the  year's  end  you  will  see  nothing  but 
giaours  glittering  with  jewels  and  decapitated  heads  sttick 
upon  the  tops  of  minarets,  talking  to  each  other  like  phi- 
losophers in  arm-chairs.  I  know  all  about  it,"  he  cried; 
"  I  am  quite  distressed  at  my  own  carelessness.  I  suopoee 
you  have  read  the  book,  Monsieur  Nablot,  and  all  yoo 
others  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  have." 

"  Ah  1  I  was  sure  of  it." 

And  hobbling  upon  his  stick  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
broke  into  loud  complaints :  — 
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"Where  is  the  sense  of  it  all?  Did  he  get  his  style 
from  the  Greeks  ?  Did  he  get  it  from  the  Romans  ?  Has 
it  any  correspondence  with  the  genius  of  the  French  peo- 

?le?     What  school  does  he  belong  to?    Tell  me  that  I 
*ell  me  if  you  can." 

As  we  made  no  reply,  he  cried,  — 

'*  He  has  it  straight  from  the  barbarous  nations  —  from 
the  Moors,  the  Arabs  —  nay,  from  the  Germans  too,  for  it 
is  so  muddy  1  Can  even  I  tell  what  school  of  thoueht  and 
composition  it  belongs  to?  It  b  all  mad  stufiTI  Tou 
can't  reduce  it  to  any  known  rule.  It  is  not  poetry. 
It  is  painting  —  and  what  sort  of  painting?  Rea  upon 
white  —  white  upon  red ;  no  delicate  hues  —  no  shad- 
ing ;  sharp  lines  which  pain  the  eyes,  like  the  shrill  horns 
at  the  fair  which  deafen  your  ears  I  Antithesis  upon  an- 
tithesis—  adjective  upon  adjective.  Evervthing  is  for 
effect — everything!  It  is  a  mere  play  ot  imagination. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  him.  He  is  a  young  man  —  his 
health  is  good  —  he  moves  in  the  best  society  —  he  has 
been  through  college.    I  positively  cannot  understand  it" 

And  stopping  short,  — 

*^  Monsieur  Nablot,  you  find  all  that  very  fine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you,  Masse  —  Scheffler  —  all  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  fine." 

Then  Monsieur  Perrot,  in  high  indignation,  cried,  — 

'*  You  are  all  apes,  every  one  of  you.  What  was  the 
use  of  my  teaching  you  the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Quin- 
tilian  ?  Do  you  really  admire  all  that  rubbish,  Monsieur 
Nablot  ?  " 

He  fixed  his  large,  eager  eyes  upon  me. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  with  some  feelinir. 

**  Why  ?  " 

'*  It  is  quite  new  to  me.    It  is  dazzling." 

( To  b«  eontlDiMd. '  • 


PROSPER  MfiRIMfiE  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

As  our  readers  know,  a  great  stir  was  made  in  Paris  re- 
centlv  by  the  appearance  of  two  thick  volumes  of  letters 
which  Prosper  Mdrim^e  had  written  to  an  unknown  ladv. 
Who  the  unknown  lady  was,  even  the  publishers  could 
not  tell,  and  many  were  the  guesses  at  those  Paris  dinner- 
tables  which  M^rim^e  had  often  brightened  by  his  cynical 
and  brilliant  wit.  But  Mdrim^e  himself  had  filled  so  high 
a  position  in  the  Academy,  and  some  of  his  attachments 
were  said  to  have  been  so  romantic,  that  the  gavest  and 
most  gossiping  city  in  the  world  could  speak  of  nothing  else 
than  the  mysterious  letters,  for  more  than  the  nine  days 
allotted  to  tne  scrutiny  of  mystery  or  scandaL  Yet  no  one 
teems  to  have  been  able  to  lift  the  veil.  Just  when  the  cu- 
riosity was  subsiding,  it  was  again  quickened  by  the  report 
that  the  letters  which  the  *'  Inconnue  "  herself  had  writ- 
ten to  M^rim^e  were  about  to  be  printed,  and  M.  Michel 
Levy,  the  publisher,  felt  it  needful  to  deny  the  report,  in 
the  name  of  the  lady  herself.  Thus  the  gossip  of  Paris  has 
taken  a  new  start.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  solve  a 
mystery  which  is  infinitely  unimportant.  The  lady  had  a 
sufficient  reason  for  hiding  her  name  in  the  fact  that  she 
published  the  letters  at  all ;  for  she  has  erossly  betrayed 
the  sanctities  of  private  friendship.  Written  with  the 
careless  ease  of  confidence,  Merimde's  epistles  give  such 
glimpses  of  his  own  character,  and  speak  so  freely  of  o^er 
people,  that  a  man  who  was  a  paragon  of  reserve  would 
have  felt  outraged  if  he  had  known  that  the  loose  epistolary 
talk  of  thirty  years  would  be  told  to  Paris  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons after  he  was  dead.  Flung  ofif  from  the  point  of  the 
pen,  the  writing  could  not  possess  the  polish  and  the  exqui- 
site fitness  of  phrase  which  a  consummate  literary  artist  gave 
to  all  his  handiwork.  It  is,  in  truth,  so  loose  and  point- 
less in  comparison  with  "  Colomba"  and  "Carmen,"  that 
M^rimee's  aesthetic  conscience  would  have  smitten  him 
with  shame  if  he  had  learned  that  it  was.  to  be  published; 
such  shame  as  common  men  would  feel  if  they  were  to  be 
convicted  of  burglary  or  murder,  —r  for  to  M4nm6e  a  bad 
phrase  was  more  disgraceful  than  a  bad  deed. 


That  fact  will  explain  why  the  French  speak  of  M^rim^e 
with  what  may  seem  an  unmeasured  admiration.  Here  he 
has  been  read  by  students,  and  some  of  his  novels  are 
sought  at  libraries ;  but  that  is  aU.  He  is  less  known,  for 
example,  than  Edmond  About,  who,  as  Edmond  About  him- 
self would  cheerfully  admit,  is  incomparably  inferior  to  M^- 
rim^  in  originality  of  conception,  in  dramatic  power,  and 
even  in  the  art  of  writing  classic  French.  He  is  not  so  well 
known  as  Pr^vost-Paradol,  whose  considerable  ability  and 
whose  command  of  Orleanist  sources  of  admiration  have 
given  him  a  fame  which  puzzles  those  who  merely  read 
his  books.  It  is  less  surprising  that  in  England  MMm^e 
should  not  be  so  well  known  as  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
George  Sand,  for  even  his  most  fervent  devotees  would 
scarcely  contend  that  he  was  the  equal  in  genius  of  those 
great  writers.'  But  French  critics  seem  to  agree  in  believ- 
ing that  no  writer  of  his  time  bids  fairer  to  be  read  as  well 
as  remembered  in  the  future.  Such  is  the  verdict  which 
M.  Taine  gives  in  his  calm  and  judicial  preface  to  the 
"  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue,"  and  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Mdrim^e's  tastes  and  powers  make  him  essentially  a  classic. 
His  writing  has  no  tinge  of  what  is  merely  local  or  tempo- 
rary, and  he  carefully  avoided  all  those  arts  which  give  pop- 
ularity at  the  expense  of  future  fame.  M^rim^e  knew  that 
he  could  gain  crowds  of  readers  by  writing  in  a  loud  and 
lurid  style.  Again  he  saw  that  temptation  of  dwelling, 
even  in  works  of  art,  on  the  philosophical  ideas  which 
may  be  floating  about  the  air.  Thacxeray  does  so,  and 
gives  us  the  philosophy  of  cynicism.  Balzac  does  so,  and 
we  get  such  a  philosophy  as  Solomon  might  have  penned 
after  seeing  the  French  Revolution,  ruining  himself  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  livins  in  Parisian  caf^s  for  twenty  years, 
and,  on  the  morrow  of  a  night's  debauch,  writing  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  tremendous  neadache.  Greorge  Ehot  does 
so,  and  her  fine  narrative  or  pungent  dialogue  is  stopped 
to  let  us  hear  a  little  diluted  Comtism,  lifted  above  dogma- 
tism by  the  sense  of  mystery  which  lives  even  in  those  re- 
ligious natures  that  choke  themselves  with  propositions. 
Bu{  M^rim^  saw  that  nothing  is  so  fleeting  as  the  fashions 
of  philosophy.  Ideas  which  seem  grand  to  us  will  seem 
commonplace  to  our  children.  Speculations  which  set  os 
reflecting  will  appear  too  absurd  to  merit  a  glance  fifty  or 
even  twenty  years  hence.  Therefore,  M^rim^e,  although 
one  of  the  most  richly  cultivated  and  keenest  minds  of  the 
day,  rigorously  stripped  his  stores  of  all  "  thinking." 

All  his  pains,  all  his  skill,  all  his  art  would  no  doubt 
have  left  a  poor  result,  if  he  had  not  been  a  born  writer 
of  romance ;  but  that  he  was  in  a  high  degree.  His  imag- 
ination was  vivid,  and  his  venius  was  so  essentially  dra- 
matic that  it  almost  seemed  easier  for  him  to  sink  his 
identity  than  to  keep  it.  His  feelings,  his  thoughts,  his 
knowledge  of  details,  all  naturally  turn  themselves  into  the 
form  either  of  dialogue  —  in  which  there  is  not  a,  trace  of 
M^rim^e  himself  ~  or  of  direct  narrative,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  acute  and  sceptical  scholar.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  written  no  fiction  of  the  highest  order,  and 
that  only  Uie  blind  idolatry  of  the  Academy  can  give  him 
a  place  beside  novelists  of  first-rate  natural  power.  It  is 
also  true  that  he  has  created  no  great  character,  such  as 
those  to  which  even  lesser  men  than  Shakespeare^  have 
given  a  more  real  existence  than  all  save  a  few  historic 
figures.  M^rim^e  could  not  do  that,  because  he  lacked 
breadth  of  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  seeing  what  is 
really  grand,  ana  the  vigor  of  faculty  which  can  carve  out 
heroic  proportions.  Hence,  in  spite  of  what  the  Academy 
may  say,  he  belongs  to  the  second  class  of  novelists.  But 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  one  of  that  class  who  is 
clearly  his  superior.  Few  are  ecjual  to  him  in  native 
power,  and  he  stands  first  of  all  in  the  consummate  art 
with  which  he  uses  his  materials. 

The  list  of  these  works  is  small.  We  need  not  specifjr 
the  historical  studies  into  which  he  put  the  results  of  hu 
great  scholarship;  for  they  seem  to  be  written  on  the 
principle  that  the  hues  of  romance  should  be  banished  from 
history,  that  it  should  be  a  chain  of  facts  and  ai^uments, 
as  plainly  stated  as  the  records  of  a  merchant's  invoice, 
and  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  as  dull  as  an  old  almanac 
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ThoB  M^rim^e  the  historian  U  as  difTerent  from  M^rimee 
the  novelist  as  Hallam  is  from  Hawlharae ;  and  five  hun- 
dred years  hence  a  keen  critic  might  ridicule  the  idea  that 
the  two  M^rimdes  were  the  same  man.  Mdrim^  will  be 
remembered  on  account  of  his  dramas  and  his  novels  alone, 
and  the  series  is  not  lone.  First  comes  a  collection  of 
short  Spanish  dramas,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  a 
▼oung  man,  and  which  he  pretended  to  be  translations 
from  the  writings  of  a  gifled  Spanish  lady  named  Clara 
Gazal.  He  coolly  gave  a  short  and  circumstantial  account 
of  her  life,  every  word,  of  course,  being  a  pure  invention. 
*<  Clara  Gazul"  was  taken  for  a  reality,  however;  her 
ffenius  was  gravely  discussed  by  the  critics,  and  a  Span- 
iard, ashamed  to  confesi  anv  ignorance  of  so  gifted  a  coun- 
trv-woman,  declared  that,  although  the  French  translation 
of  the  dramas  was  good,  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  original. 
M^rim^  afterwards  manufactured  an  Hungarian  bard, 
songs  and  all.  The  deception  made  dupes  of  the  Grerman 
as  well  as  the  French  critics,  and  set  them  wondering  why 
so  brilliant  a  writer  had  never  been  heard  of  beyond 
Hungary.  Mtfrim^  was  so  skilled  a  literary  forger  that 
he  is  said,  when  a  raw  youth,  to  have  played  a  practical 
joke  on  Cuvier,  by  manufacturing  for  him  an  original  letter 
of  Robespierre,  which  delighted  that  hunter  of  autographs 
as  well  as  truth.  The  deception  was  not  found  out  until  a 
rival  collector  held  the  wonderful  autograph  up  to  the 
light,  and  saw  that  the  water-mark  on  die  paper  bore  a 
date  later  than  that  of  Robespierre's  death.  M^rim^e's 
elaborate  hoaxes  respecting  the  Spanish  dramatist  and  the 
Hungarian  bard  were  made  with  a  keener  eye  for  the  truth 
of  local  details.  They  are  so  full  of  local  color,  that  they 
seemed  to  betray  a  leaning  towards  the  Romantic  school, 
and  in  truth  they  gave  it  a  strong  push  forward  in  France. 
But  M^rim^'s  heart  and  intellect,  as  we  have  said,  went 
wholly  to  the  less  colored  classic  style,  and  he  had  caught 
the  devices  of  the  Romantic  school  so  easily,  that  he  held 
it  cheap. 

His  '*  opinions  **  are  seen  in  h\^  series  df  short  stories, 
and  particularly  in  **  Carmen  "  and  **  Colomba."  The  one 
story  pictures  the  gypsies  and  smugglers  of  Spain  ;«the 
other,  the  banditti  of  Corsica  and  the  effects  of  tne  blood- 
feud.  Although  a  polished  Parisian,  M^rim^  was  strangely 
fond  of  mixing  wito  outcasts,  and  he  found  a  particularlv 
strong  attraction  in  the  Spanish  gvpsies.  He  hked  to  visit 
their  tents,  to  sit  at  their  fires,  to  hear  their  stories,  to  tell 
them  stories  out  of  his  own  head  ;  and  we  'may  be  sure 
that  so  wonderful  a  romancer  beat  them  at  their  own  trade. 
This  pastime  was  the  easier  to  him  because  he  was  a  mas- 
ter, not  only  of  pure  Spanish,  but  of  Spanish  patois,  and 
because  he  had  a  consiaerable  acquaintance  even  with  the 
dialect  which  the  gypsies  use  when  talking  to  each  other. 
"  Carmen  "  is  the  result  of  the  experience  which  he  gained 
from  contact  with  his  wild  friends.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
picture  of  gypsy  life ;  it  is  also  a  picture  of  the  social  effects 
which  spring  from  the  tribal  instinct.  He  wanted  to  show 
how  immense  is  its  force,  both  for  good  and  evil ;  how 
overmastering  is  its  influence  on  the  members  of  a  zypsy 
band  ;  how  it  can  make  a  person  act  at  one  time  like  a 
hero,  and  at  another  like  a  fiend ;  and  how  the  absolute 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  martyr  may  be  seen  in  a 
Spanish  gypsy,  who,  although  a  smuggler,  a  liar,  a  thief,  a 
murderer,  and  a  hired  cut-throat,  wiU  yet  die  for  bis  gang. 

M^rim^e  does  not  indeed  state  such  a  proposition,  or 
even  hint  it,  but  he  brings  it  out  with  ghastly  vividness 
by  the  sheer  power  of  story- telling.  Uarmen,  a  gypsy 
woman,  is  a  paragon  of  fascinating  wickedness,  and  she 
drags  down  to  ruin  a  stupid,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
styles  himself  Don  Josd.  For  her  he  spoils  his  prospects  of 
rising  as  a  soldier,  stabs  one  of  his  officers  in  a  fit  of  wild 
passion,  and  deserts.  For  her  he  becomes  a  smuggler  and 
an  outlaw.  For  her  he  quarrels  with  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, challenges  him  to  fight,  and  kills  him.  She  hangs  on 
him  with  the  weijiht  of  a  millstone,  and  all  the  time  she  is 
a  brilliant,  laughing,  sneering  devil.  There  is  no  crime 
that  she  is  not  ready  to  prompt  or  commit,  —  none  but 
one,  and  that  is  treachery  to  her  tribe,  and  to  her  tribal 
oaths.    Don  Jos^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infatuated  in  his 


devotion  until  she  gives  him  cause  for  jealousy,  and  then 
he  strikes  her.  That  blow  destroys  her  love  for  him,  and 
frees  her  from  the  duty  ot  following  him  wherever  he  goes. 
But  it  does  not  free  her  from  the  dutv  of  waiting  to  be 
killed,  if  it  should  be  his  sovereini  will  to  take  her  life, 
and  she  obeys  that  savage  code  of  wifely  duty  with  a  aay- 
age  stoicism.  Don  Jos^  commands  her  to  go  with  hioa  to 
America,  in  order  that  thev  may  there  begin  a  new  life ; 
but  sbe  refuses,  with  the  quiet  resolution  of  one  for  whom 
death  has  no  fears.  Don  Jostf  then  goes  to  a  hermit,  and 
pays  the  holy  man  to  say  a  mass  for  a  soul  that  is  abcxit  to 
pass  away.  Returning  to  the  spot  at  which  he  left  Car- 
men, he  finds  her  sitting  there  awaiting  doom.  Thcry 
journey  together  for  a  time  in  silence,  until,  drawing  ma 
sword,  Don  Jostf  bids  her  choose  whether  she  will  go  with 
him  or  die.  She  calmly  says  that  she  chooses  to  die,  and 
he  strikes  her  dead.  Then  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  first 
body  of  gendarmes  that  he  meets,  and  while  lying  in  jail^ 
on  the  eve  of  execution,  he  tells  Uie  story  to  M^rim^  It 
is  a  terrible  picture  of  a  being  who  seems  absolutely  doToid 
.of  moral  sense,  and  yet  is  capable  of  as  intense  devotion  to 
an  ides!  as  the  loftiest  notes  of  the  moral  sense  can  pre- 
scribe; a  mysteriously  mutilated  being,  defying  all  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law  as  it  is  understood  in  churches 
and  interpreted  in  senates,  }  et  capable,  when  her  profound 
tribal  instincts  are  moved  by  intense  emotion,  of  calmly 
waiting  for  the  sternest  fate  that  the  ^ods  can  bring;  a  be- 
ing guided  purely  by  a  mysterious  instinct,  built  up  by 
centuries  of  transmitted  qualities,  and  brought  to  a  climax 
in  one  hour  of  tremendous  agony,  which  seems  to  scorch 
away  with  its  heat  a  whole  life  of  crime,  and  leave  a  cer- 
tain memory  of  good.  The  character  is  not  one  of  those 
that  are  remembered  by  the  mob  of  readers,  yet  there  are 
few  more  powerful  conceptions  in  the  literature  of  our 
time,  and  we  know  of  none  in  which  the  materials  have 
been  employcfl  with  more  dramatic  vividness. 

We  need  say  less  about  **  Colomba,'*  because  the  story 
is  better  known  in  England.  It  is  a  Corsican  tale  of  two 
families,  who  are  the  lords  of  their  native  village,  and  who 
have  been  at  feud  with  each  other  for  generations.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  which  was  cut  short  by  Waterloo,  the  head 
of  one  is  a  colonel  and  the  other  a  lawyer.  They  qnarrel 
as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  done  before  thenif 
and  the  colonel  is  shot  by  an  unknown  hand.  Suspicioo 
falls  on  the  lawyer,  and  to  Coloinba,  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  man,  the  suspicion  is  a  certainty.  I^e  is  beauti- 
ful, gentle,  and  womanly ;  but  she  is  a  Corsican,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  Corsican  is  revenge.  So  she  flings  her 
whole  heart  into  the  task  of  vengeance,  and  she  thinks  it 
must  be  executed  by  her  brother,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army.  But  he  has  learned  soft  European  ways  during  his 
campaign  in  Europe ;  he  looks  with  disgust  on  the  sav- 
agery of  the  Corsican  blood-feud,  which  exacts  life  for  life, 
and  he  turns  away  with  terror  from  the  fierce  promptings 
of  his  beautiful  sister.  The  Barriccini  family  are  guilty, 
for  all  that.  The  young  man  turns  away  the  more  emphat- 
ically, because  his  clear  intellect  tells  him  that  Colomba's 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  their  (hereditary  foe  rests  on  insufli- 
cient  evidence.  Tet  the  fates  fidit  against  him ;  for  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  families  deepens,  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  lawyer  lie  in  wait  to  shoot  him.  They  fire,  and 
wound  him;  he  fires,  and  kills  both.  Thus  blood  is 
washed  out  by  blood.  The  story  is  told  with  wonderful 
force,  simplicity,  and  vividness.  So  far,  indeed,  it  is  M^ri- 
m^'s  masterpiece.  But  the  tale  draws  a  further  intensity 
from  its  revelation  of  the  savage  instinct  of  revenge  strik- 
ing clean  through  the  mass  of  civilized  ideas  of  duty,  like 
a  piece  of  primaiy  rock  pushing  its  way  into  the  daylight 
through  soil  aind  foliage.  Colomba  represents  the  old  wild 
instincts  of  tribal  days  warring  with  the  instincts  which 
have  been  generated  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  and  the 
relations  of  civilized  society. 

Most  of  M^rim^e's  other  tales  are  like  '*  Colomba  '*  and 
<*  Carmen,"  in  so  far  as  they  picture  with  consummate  ar- 
tistic simplicity  elementary  feelings  which  may  take  new 
forms  in  different  ages  and  different  men,  but  which  never 
die.    They  reveal  nothing  of  M^rim^  as  a  man.    But  the 
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newly-published  letters  do,  and  we  know  of  him  from  other 
•oarces.  And  M^rim^  as  a  man  is  hardly  less  striking  a 
figure  than  M^rim^e  as  an  artist.  But  we  must  defer  the 
task  of  tracing  its  strange  and  subtle  and  melancholy 
lines. 


ANTONIO  DA  PELAGO. 


It  is  a  year  or  more  since  Antonio  da  Pelsgo  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  churchward  of  the  little  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  in  which  he  had  been  bom, 
lived  for  some  five-and-fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  died.  But 
there  are  very  many  among  the  English  visitors,  whose 
reminiscences  of  Florence  date  from  some  fiye-and-thirty 
years  ago  down  to  about  three  years  since,  who  will  re- 
member him  and  his  rough  and  ready  nags.  His  real 
name  was  not  Pelago ;  but  though  I  knew  him  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  1  never  heard,  to  my  knowledge,  his  real 
surname,  nor  ever  heard  him  called  otherwise  than  An- 
thony of  Pelago.  Felago  is  the  name  of  a  little  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  bills  on  which  tbe^  con- 
vent of  Yallombrosa  and  its  forests  stand.  The  railway 
from  Florence  to  Arezzo  carries  the  traveller  to  Ponte  a 
Sieve,  a  small  town  which  stands  at  the  spot  where  the 
Sieve  falls  into  the  Arno,  about  twelve  miles  from  Flor- 
ence, and  the  distance  thence  to  Pelago  is  four  or  five 
miles ;  and  the  principal  inn  —  or  perhaps  one  may  say, 
(he  inn  —  at  Petaso  was  kept  by  Antonia 

But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  landlord  of  a  little  bit 
of  a  country  inn  at  the  out-of-the-way,  obscure  townlet  of 
Pelago,  far  from  any  highway  of  communication,  should 
have  been  so  widely  known  to  English  travellers  in  Italy  ? 
It  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Pelago  being  the  near- 
est townlet  to  Yallombrosa.  Milton's  well-known  line  was 
still  working  its  undying  magic,  and  English  and  Ameri- 
cans by  scores  were  desirous  of  satisfying  their  own  eyes 
that  the  leaves  really  did  lie  thick  in  Vallombrosa.  Now, 
the  convent  is  situated  in  a  fold  of  the  hills  at  the  distance 
of  some  hour  and  a  half  from  Pelago  —  not  more  than  a 
pleasant  walk,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it  through  the 
thick  woods,  for  a  stout  walker,  but  too  much  for  moat 
ladies  and  for  many  men.  And  even  walkers  —  to  some 
degree  really,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  their  imagination 
—  required  a  guide ;  and  thus  our  friend  Antonio  had  be- 
come the  recognized  '*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  of 
all  those  who  wished  to  visit  Yallombrosa.  Nobody 
thought  of  making  up  a  party  for  an  excursion  to  the  cele- 
brated monaster)  without  applying  to  Antonio;  and  as 
for  Antonio  himself,  he  certainly  had  come,  in  the  course 
of  years,  to  consider  himself  in  some  sort  the  proprietor  of 
the  convent  and  all  its  belongings  and  inmates  —  at  least 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  theatrical  manager  is  the 

Sroprietor  of  his  company.  He  would  assuredly  have 
eemed  himself  much  wronged  h^id  he  heard  of  any  forts- 
fieri  stealing  up  to  the  convent  surreptitiously  without 
asking  his  aid  and  patronage. 

There  are,  high  among  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  two 
other  monastic  establishments  —  **  sanctuaries  "  they  used 
to  be  called  in  the  old  days,  before  all  such  matters  were 
changed  in  Italy  —  which,  if  they  have  had  no  vafes  sacer 
to  celebrate  them,  are  not  less  worthv  of  a  visit  from  the 
lover  of  nature.  These  are,  Camaldoli,  perched  on  the 
very  ridge  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennine,  between  the 
Tuscan  valley  of  the  Casentino  and  the  Adriatic  seaboard; 
and  Lavernia,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  celebrated  for  the 
sojourn  here  of  St.  Francis  himself,  on  the  hills  between 
the  Yaldarno  and  the  valley  of  the  infant  Tiber,  a  little 
farther  to  the  southward.  The  nearest  townlet  to  the  first 
of  these  is  Prato  Yecchio,  in  the  Casentino,  which  is  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  convent ;  and  Bibbi- 
ena,  equally  in  the  Casentino,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  Arno  valley,  so  called,  is  the  nearest  place  to  the 
second,  and  at  the  same  dbtancer  from  it.  Travellers, 
therefore,  wishing  to  visit  Camaldoli  might  have  (as  would 
have  seemed  more  natural)  found  horses  and  guides  for 


the  excursion  at  Prato  Yecchio ;  and  those  who  wiAed  to 
see  Lavernia  and  the  sites  of  all  the  miracles  St.  Fi»nci» 
la  recorded  to  have  performed  there,  might  have  ttmUarly 
made  Bibbiena  their  starting-point  But  nob^y  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  so.  Antonio  da  Pelago  had  efiectually 
succeeded  in  making  himself  the  proprietor,  or  at  least  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  of  these  two  establishments  also. 
Whether  merely  a  two  days'  excursion  to  Yallombrosa  was 
in  contemplation,  or  the  longer  affVdr  of  a  visit  to  Camal- 
doli, or  the  yet  more  ambitious  and  more  rarely  executed 
scheme  of  an  expedition  which  should  embrace  all  the 
three  Tuscan  sanctuaries,  still  in  every  case  the  first  thmg 
to  be  done  was  to  seek  an  interview  with  Antonio. 

And  this,  for  the  most  part,  was  to  be  attained  only  on 
Tuesdays  or  Thursdays ;  for  Antonio  was  the  proprietor 
of  an  omnibus  which  ran  from  Pelago  to  Florence  on  those 
days.  No  doubt  Antonio  found  the  omnibus,  hke  most 
things  in  this  world,  by  no  means  the  pleasantly  prosper- 
ous Uiing  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when  Tuscany 
had  her  own  grand  duke  to  herself.  Our  friend  was  a 
laudator  temparis  aeli,  and,  truth  to  teU,  a  bit  of  a  Codtno 
<that  is,  old-fashioned  Tory  )  :  as  how  should  the  owner  of 
an  omnibus  on  a  road  where  a  railway  had  come  to  com- 

Eete  with  him  be  aught  else  ?  —  more  especially  an  omni- 
us  proprietor,  with  a  son  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  as  was  the  case  with  our 

Antonio.  ,  . 

However,  the  Pelago  omnibus  still  kept  up  the  unequal 
struggle  pluckily ;  did  so  as  long  as  Antonio  lived,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  not  have  given  in  while  he  was  able  to  crack 
a  whip.  It  continued  to  brine  in  the  old-fashioned  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  from  the  hill  farms  around  Pelago  —• 
people  who  had  all  their  lives  considered  horses  to  be 
providentially  intended  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  and 
who  looked  upon  a  railway  with  no  less  terror  than  aver- 
sion. Above  all,  the  omnibus  did  almost  as  large  a  stroke 
of  business  in  the  way  of  packets  and  commissions  as  ever. 

"  Ah,  yes  1 "  a  Pelago  matron  would  say.  **  Go  and  tell 
that  screeching  brute  of  an  enguie,  or  even  one  of  them 
stuck-up  guards,  with  their  livery  coats,  to  carry  a  bit  of 
fresh  cheese  or  a  pound  or  two  of  grapes,  maybe,  to  a 
friend  in  the  city,  or  to  bring  you  word  how  your  child  is 
going  on  in  her  place,  or  the  Uke.  Much  good  niay  it  do 
you  1  Don't  tell  me  1  I  like  to  have  to  do  with  a  Christian 
that  can  understand  what  you  say  to  him,  and  can  bnng 
you  back  an  answer." 

And  wonderful  indeed  was  the  assortment  of  commis- 
sions of  all  kinds  intrusted  to  Antonio  by  the  Pelago  pul^ 
lie ;  and  still  more  wonderful  the  way  in  which  he  would 
punctually  and  unfailingly  fulfil  them  all.  Messages  were 
intrusted  to  him  perhaps  more  frequently  than  letters: 
messages  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  some  of  them  often 
such  as  to  illustrate  that  utter  absence  of  all  desire  for  ori- 
vacy,  in  matters  that  am^ng  ourselves  would  be  deemed  to 
require  it,  which  is  so  noticeable  a  trait  of  lulian  life  and 
manners.  One  would  huve  said  that  Antonio  must  have 
been  deep  in  the  secrets  and  the  confidence  of  all  Pelago, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  that  such  matters  were 
not  deemed  by  the  simple  Pelagoites  any  secrets  at  all.    ^^ 

Well,  then,  the  intending  visitor  to  the  "  sanctuaries 
seeks  Antonio  on  a  propitious  day  at  his  recapito  (angltei 
house  of  call)  in  Florence.  He  discovers,  with  some  htUe 
diflSculty,  a  large  court-yard,  lying  back  among  tall  but  now 
poorly-inhabited  houses  in  the  most  central  and  oldest  part 
of  Florence,  the  entrance  to  it  by  an  arched  doorn^y, 
barely  wide  enough  to  allow  the  omnibus  to  pass  out.  But 
inside  Ae  place  is  spacious  enough,  and  all  around  it  are 
many  stables,  and  heavy  above  it  an  atmosphere  of  stable 
smell  such  as  one  would  have  thought  no  stables,  save  the 
Augean,  could  have  emitted.  In  the  court-yard'stond  sonje 
half-dozen  omnibuses,  belonging  to  various  small  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Florence.  A  few  intending  passen- 
gers are  lounging  about,  mostly  women,  with  huge  bundles 
and  huger  umbrellas  in  their  hands,  and  the  pavement  la 
strewed  around  each  vehicle  with  a  most  hetero^neoua 
collection  of  consignments  for  their  respective  desUnationa 
for  it  is  near   Uie  hour  of  departure  —  that  being  the 
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best  time  for  finding  Antonio,  inasmuch  as  his  day  has  been 
•pent  in  doin^  commissions  all  over  the  town. 

We  are  in  Tuck.  There  is  Antonio,  standing  whip  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  scratching  his  head  underneath 
his  broad,  low-crowned  hat,  which  hangs  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  lumber  that  has  to  be  arranged 
on  the  omnibus,  like  Marins  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
Suppose  the  applicant  to  be  an  old  customer,  who  has  in 
past  days  arranged  with  Antonio  for  the  conduct  of  many 
a  party  to  the  **  sanctuaries  ;*'  Antonio,  whip  in  hand,  comes 
forward,  and  stretches  out  to  him,  in  token  of  old  acquaint- 
anceship, a  hand  about  as  horny  as  a  horse's  hoof  and  of 
a  somewhat  darker  color.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  his 
visitor  is  a  signore,  and  himself  by  no  means  a  signore ; 
that,  as  a  Tuscan  phrases  it,  the  one  is  **  coat "  while  the 
other  is  "jacket ; "  but  he  sees  no  reason  why  that  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  shake  of  the  hand.  A  dweller  in 
Florence  would  not  so  accost  a  person  in  a  diflTerent  grade 
of  life.  But  honest  Antonio,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Aped- 
nine,  has  not  altogether  lost  that  feeling  of  independence 
and  equality  in  some  sort  of  man  to  man,  traces  of  which 
—  remnants  of  the  old  republican  social  usapes  of  three 
centuries  ago  —  may  still  be  observed  as  distin^ishing 
the  Tuscans  from  the  people  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Italy. 

Then  the  business  in  hand  is  propounded.  Can  Antonio 
undertake  to  have  (say)  seven  nags,  with  three  side-sad- 
dles and  four  men's  ditto,  ready  for  starting  to  Yallombrosa 
at  9  A.  M.  on  the  following  morning  ? 

Antonio  casts  his  whip  from  his  hand  to  the  ground,  that 
it  may  not  interfere  with  the  due  theatrical  presentment  of 
his  emotions  and  meditations  on  the  subject,  and  throws 
himself  into  an  attitude.  He  is  a  tall,  bony,  angular  man 
of  some  five-and-fifty  years  which  have  gnarled  and  twisted 
and  knotted  him  more  than  fourscore  do  many  a  man. 
His  face  looks  as  hard,  as  angular,  and  as  scarce  of  flesh 
as  his  body.  He  has  no  ruddy  color,  but  his  whole  visage 
is  of  a  uniform  bistre  tint.  He  has  a  strong,  square,  wilful- 
looking  jaw,  and  his  whole  face  is  lighted  up  by  two  fire- 
bright,  shrewd,  and  twinkling  but  honest-looking  eves,  the 
look  of  which  tells  no  falsehood  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man. 
His  costume  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  brown  drugget  trou- 
sers, a  red  waistcoat,  and  a  striped  linen  iacket  of  some  thick 
and  strong  woof.  The  large  falling  collars  of  his  hempen 
shirt,  though  rumpled,  are  clean,  and  a  whisp  of  blue  cotton 
handkerchief  is  tied  round  his  brawny  throat. 

Not  a  promising  figure,  one  would  say,  for  the  eloquent 
theatrical  exposition  of  sentiment  by  word  and  gesture  1  * 
But  such  a  conclusion,  like  many  another  too  hastily  formed, 
would  be  an  egregiously  erroneous  one.  Having  disem- 
barrassed himself  of  his  whip,  as  has  been  said,  he  clasps 
his  hands  in  front  of  him  with  the  palms  turned  outwards  ;- 
his  head  is  thrown  forward,  with  an  expression  of  intense 
questioning  in  his  eyes,  which  ask  whether  he  can  have 
heard  aright  the  monstrous  demand  made  upon  his  re- 
sources. One  foot  is  advanced  &  little  in  front  of  his  per- 
son, and  a  sort  of  vibratory  movement  up  and  down,  from 
the  knees  upwards,  which  no  man  save  an  Italian  ever  ex- 
ecuted, and  which  no  one  ever  saw  executed  by  an  Italian 
without  at  once  comprehending  the  full  significance  of  it, 
expresses  the  intensity  of  doubt  and  difficulty  into  which 
the  proposal  made  has  plunged  him. 

"  Oh,  Si'or  Antonio,"  says  a  girl  coming  into  the  yard  at 
this  Juncture,  "  you  must  carry  this  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
snuft  to  la  madre^  and  tell  her  that  she  must  tell  me  the  ex- 
act width  of  the  tape  she  wants  me  to  get  for  her,  and  bring 
me  back  word  next  journey;  and  you'd  better  put  the 
snuff  into  another  paper,  because  that's  torn,  and  it's  all 
running  out." 

"  Va  henCj  figliuola  mia !  All  right,  my  girl,"  says  An- 
tonio, breaking  short  off  in  his  theatricals  without  the 
smallest  embarrassment.  *^La8ciafar  a  me.  Leave  it  to 
me  —  ril  make  it  all  right."  And  so  saying  he  stuffs  the 
snuff  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  re-casting 
himself  exactly  into  the  attitude  and  action  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  interrupted  he  resumes  his  impersonation  of 
inextricable  perplexity,  as  before. 


**  Seven  horses  I    Four  men's,  and  three  women's  sad- 
dles I     Come  nfa  !    How  is  it  possible  1 " 

He  knows  very  well  that  the  norses  are  in  the  stable  sU 
Pelago,  and  the  saddles  and  the  side-saddles  hanging  np 
in  one  of  the  empty  bedrooms  of  the  little  inn  thera 
And  he  knows  that  we  know  the  same  facts.  And  be 
knows  that  we  know  that  he  knows  them.  But  all  this 
does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
his  little  comedy,  l^one  of  the  various  people  in  the  large 
yard  —  hostlers,  proprietors  of  other  omnibuses,  waitiiig 
passengers,  etc.  —  suspend  their  attention  to  their  own 
affairs,  or  pay  any  attention  to  Antonio's  acting,  good  as  it 
is.  But  he  tries,  by  a  side  glance  directed  now  and  thai 
to  the  bystanders  around  his  own  omnibus,  to  call  their 
attention,  and  to  enlist  them  as  part  of  his  audience.  They 
assume  a  bearing  and  attitude,  and  occasionally  throw  in  a 
word\>r  two,  in  a  style  and  manner  that  remind  one  of  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  and  forcibly  suggest  the  idea  — 
which  a  hundred  similar  little  traits  have  often  suggested 
before  —  that  these  races  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  essen- 
tially the  same  people,  and  are  differentiated  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  that  they  were  a 
couple  of  thousana  years  ago.  No  man,  who  watched  with 
observant  eyes  that  picture  of  Antonio  gesticulating  in  the 
centre  of  his  little  chorus  of  surrounding  loafers,  could  sup- 
pose that  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  into 
Italy  was  of  such  a  sort  as  to  change  at  all  fundamentally 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  native  masses  of  the  people. 

Eventually,  as  we  both  knew  very  well  firom  the  begin- 
ning, the  order  for  eight  nags  —  one  for  a  baggage-camo 
—  was  taken ;  a  bargain  was  made  for  one  francescone 
(those  were  the  days  when  the  grand-ducal  francesconi 
had  not  disappeared  =  four  shillings)  per  horse  per 
diem ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  horses  should  be  ready, 
and  the  party  expected  at  Pelago  at  9  a.  m.  the  following 
morning. 

"  That  is  for  the  horses,  signore  mio  !  Diamine  !  ^  Yos 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do  —  better  than  I  do  I  Horses  an 
no  use  without  men  I  But  we  don't  talk  of  that.  All  that 
is  left  to  your  good  pleasure  —  alia  sua  buona  grazia/* 

<*  All  right,  Antonio  I  Take  care  to  be  ready.  We  shall 
be  punctual  I  "    And  so  the  matter  is  settled. 

The  next. morning,  a  most  lovely  one,  in  the  early  Octo- 
ber, we  arrive,  a  laughing,  chattering  party  "  all  agog  to 
dash  through  thick  and  thin,"  and  all  perfectly  new  to  the 
business  except  the  present  writer,  at  Pelago,  punctually 
at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Clattering  up  the  little  street,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
Antonio  is  a  man  of  his  word,  so  far  as  punctuality  is  con- 
cerned. There  stand  the  eight  steeds  in  front  of  the  little 
inn,  duly  caparisoned.  There  is  nobody  in  particular  ia 
attendance  on  them;  but  they  don't  look  at  all  likely  to 
run  away.  Their  appearance,  however,  produces  a  chonxs 
of  depreciatory  exclamations  from  the  un-Italiani2ed  mem- 
bers of  our  party,  whose  notions  of  hiring  a  saddle-horse 
had  been  formed  from  the  experiences  of  London  liveiy 
stables.  And,  in  truth,  the  Pelago  cavalry  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  unattractive  to  the  outward  eye.  Sha^y  as 
though  they  had  just  been  caught  on  the  South  American 
pampas,  dusty  as  though  their  hides  had  never  known  a 
curry-comb  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  they  were  of  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  ages.  Their  appurtenances  were  evi- 
dently older  than  any  of  them,  and  yet  more  uncared  for. 
Three  of  them  certainly  <*  what  seemed  the  likeness  "  of  a 
side- saddle  had  on,  and  four  others  had  somewhat  better 
ordinary  saddles.  It  was  necessary  at  once  to  quell  all 
difficulties  and  recalcitrations  among  our  party  with  a 
"  Sint  ui  sunt,  aul  non  sint !  "  It  was,  as  the  present  writer 
well  knew,  to  be  either  those  horses  and  those  saddles  and 
bridles,  or  no  horses  and  no  saddles  or  bridles. 

Antonio,  who  came  out  from  the  house  cheerily,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  in  high  glee,  at  the  sound  of  our  ap- 

E roach,  utterly  ignored  and  scouted  all  objections  to  his 
orses,  his  gear,  or  his  arrangements.    The  members  of  our 

1  It  is  rwy  dlffloalt  to  transUte,  or  eren  fully  to  ezplata  the  ma»idof  of 
this  oftea-nsed  expression.  In  this  place  the  sense  would  be  somethios  Uks 
*'  Well !  naturally  !  I  should  think  so  indeed !  " 
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party,  in  their  inexperience,  began  settling  amornr  them- 
selves which  horses  they  would  ride.  But  they  won  dis- 
covered that  they  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

**  Now,  signmi  miei,  the  coffee  is  ready  up-stairs.  When 
you  have  taken  a  cup  Til  mount  every  gentleman  on  the 
right  horse,  and  also  every  lady.  Santa  Maria  !  one  must 
adapt  one's  self  in  these  matters.  One  nag  is  fitter  for  one 
gentleman,  and  another  for  another ;  ladies  the  same." 

So  saying,  Antonio  set  to  work  to  pack  bags  and  bundles 
on  the  baggage-horse ;  and  the  writer  explained  that  the 
Darty  had  better  take  their  coffee,  and  mount  each  the 
bewt  assigned  to  him,  without  any  attempt  at  resistonce. 

Soup-stairs  we  went;  and  found  the  coffee  and  milk 
and  bread  excellent,  and  the  table-cloth  white  as  snow. 
The  butter  was  ...  .  better  away.  The  ladies  of  the 
P*J^y  ^ent  into  a  bedroom  to  prepare  their  dresses  for  Ae 
saddle,  and  reported  the  chamber  and  the  plenishing  of  it 
to  be  scrupulously  clean.  Hung  up  against  the  white- 
washed wall  above  the  bed-head,  they  had  seen  a  large 
sprig  of  olive,  which  had  been  blessed  last  Palm  Sunday; 
the  olive  taking  the  place  of  palm  for  that  purpose  in  Tus- 
cany. By  the  bedside  there  was  of  course  a  little  recepta- 
dc  for  holy  water,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  above  it. 
■ITie  bed  was  at  least  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high, 
though  it  was  supported  on  tressels  not  above  a  foot  high. 
All  the  intervening  space  was  occupied  by  huge  palliasses 
and  mattress  upon  mattress.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
at  the  bed-head  save  the  bare  wall,  nor  any  hanginjrs  or 
draperv  of  any  hind.  But  it  was,  as  has  been  said,  scru- 
pulouslpr  clean.  In  a  sort  of  small  antechamber,  between 
the  eatingroom  and  the  bedroom,  to  which  the  ladies  were 
shown,  there  was  hung  against  the  wall  the  portrait  of  a 
young  pnest,  or  rather  seminarist  —  for  he  had  not  yet 
taken  orders—  one  of  those  portraits  which,  though  below 
tea-board  painting  in  point  of  art,  may  be  sworn  to  be 
"screaming  likenesses.  The  writer,  who  was pratico,  as 
^e  Italians  say  — an  old  hand,  that  is  — at  all  these 
things,  had  given  the  ladies  of  the  party  a  hint  to  admire 
this  portrait  and  make  inquiries  about  it,  knowing  that 
Uiereby  lay  the  direct  road  to  Mrs.  Antonio's  heart  of 
hearU.  The  portrait  was  that  of  her  only  son,  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  the  pride  of  the  family,  who  was  in  the  seminary 
at  iiesole,  and  who  was  shortly  to  confer  on  bis  family 
that  distinction  which  is  held  to  result  from  havinjj  one 
of  the  members  of  a  family  in  the  priesthood.  Our  young 
friends  profited  by  the  hint,  and  all  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
hard  featured  old  dame  was  forthwith  poured  forth  for  their 
observation.     She  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  her  class 

—  acUve,  healthy,  busy,  cleanly,  thrifty,  but  as  fond  of 
chattering  as  no  human  being  is  save  a  bom  Florentine. 
Her  tongue  once  loosened  she  would  have  talked  all  day 
occasionally  interrupting  her  discourse  to  answer  through 
the  open  window  the  demands  of  her  husband  —  who  was 
busy  in  the  street  below  arranging  the  baggage  and  the 
saddles  and  bridles  — for  straps,  bits  of  string,  and  the  like, 
had  he  not  at  last  summoned  the  party  by  an  authoritative 
call  to  the  effect  that  all  was  ready. 

And  then  came  the  mounting,  in  the  midst  of  a  respectful 
but  curious  and  observant  asbomblage  of  the  male  and 
female  aristocracy  of  Pelago,  each  man  and  each  woman  of 
Uie  party  on  the  steed  assigned  to  him  or  her  by  the  fate- 
ful fiat  of  Antonio.     Besides  himself,  there  was  his  brother 

—  a  second-chop  copy  of  his  elder  brother,  with  a  limp, 
and  only  one  serviceable  eye  —  and  two  young  hobbledehoy 
lads,  to  accompany  the  party.  Thus  there  was  one  care- 
taker to  walk  at  the  bridle-rein  of  each  lady's  palfrey,  and 
one  to  superintend  the'cavalcade  generally. 

Our  route  commenced  by  a  very  steep  descent  over  the 
Ul-paved  mam  street  of  the  town,  down  to  the  little  torrent, 
called  the  Vicano,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  we  were 
to  begin  the  ascent  to  Vallombrosa.  Under  these  circum- 
stances English  ideas  of  equitation  prompted  the  feeling 
your  beast's  mouth  with  the  bridle. 

«  Hollo !  halt  1  stop !  stop !  Why,  I  believe  this  brute  has 
not  got  the  bit  in  his  mouth  at  all  I "  cried  one  of  the  party, 
whose  equestrian  experience  was  not,  probably,  extensive. 

"  What  is  it  ?  what's  the  matter  ?    Is  the  9ignor$  taken 


ill  ? "  inquired  Antonio,  bringing  the  caravan  to  a  halt. 
And  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  was  explained  by  those  ot 
the  party  who  understood  Italian. 

''Santa  Maria!  What  do  you  want  with  a  bit?" 
returned  Antonio.  **  The  beast  will  go  much  better  with- 
out. He  is  too  young  to  have  a  bit  in  his  mouth.  We 
have  never  bitted  him  yet ;  let  him  take  his  own  way. 
Non  dubiti!  Don't  be  alarmed  !  £-e-e-e  !  £uch  I "  And  so 
we  all  began  to  move  forward  again  in  Indian  file.  And  it 
turned  out  to  be  quite  true  that  the  colt,  with  a  halter  round 
his  nose  instead  of  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  did  his  work  just  as 
well  as  his  seniors.  After  that  first  sharp  descent,  indeed, 
all  the  morning's  work  was  climbing. 

Presently  Antonio    showed   us  the  spot  where,  some 


years  ago,  an  Englihh  lady  had  received  a  terrible  fright 
and  had  a  severe  shaking,  very  narrowly  escaping  a  much 
worse  accident.  For  those  who  cannot  walk  and  will  not 
ride,  there  is  no  means  of  reaching  Vallombrosa  save  by 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  basket  placed  on  a  rough  sledge,  to  ht 
'dragged  over  the  craggy  path  by  the  main  force  of  a  couple 
of  bullocks.  For  the  most  part  nothing  can  be  more  quiet 
and  patient  than  these  huge  dove-colored  beasts,  who  have 
gone  on  drawing  Italian  ploughs  from  Virgil's  days  to  ours 
without  the  smallest  mani^station  of  any  Darwinian 
development.  But  occasionally  —  rarely,  and  nobody  can 
guess  why  —  they  will  take  a  sudden  flight,  and  become 
altogether  ungovernable.  And  one  of  these  rare  cases 
happened  to  the  pair  of  bullocks  that  were  dragging  tlie 
lady  in  question  up  to  Vallombrosa.  Without  the  slightest 
warning,  tossing  their  heads  and  horns  into  the  air,  and 
lashing  their  flanks  with  their  long  tails,  the  frantic  beasts 
tumea  suddenly  out  of  the  narrow  path  and  dashed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  side  of  the  hill.  Up,  fortunately.  Had 
they  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  rushed  </oton  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  that  lady  would  never  hiCve  seen  Vallom- 
brosa. As  it  was,  after  a  few  paces  among  the  chestnut- 
trees,  which  cover  the  hill-side,  they  dashed  themselves 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  fell  down  much  injured,  and 
the  lady,  frightened  out  of  her  wits  but  not  otherwise  hurt, 
seized  the  moment  for  quitting  her  low  carriage. 

Presently  those  of  our  cavalcade  who  were  in  the  front 
heard  a  violent  explosion  of  laughter  from  that  member  of 
the  party  who  brought  up '  the  rear.  His  merriment  was 
occasioned  by  a  discovery  which  a  certain  peculiarity  in 
the  step  and  mode  of  action  of  the  horse  he  rode  had  led 
him  to  make.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
animal  was  ''  contrived,"  or  rather,  compelled,  **  a  double 
debt  to  pay."  He  was  not  only  carrying  his  rider  up  the 
side  of  a  hill  over  a  path  which  sometimes  required  almost 
cat-like  climbing,  but  was  towing  his  proprietor  by  his  tail  I 
Our  friend  Antonio,  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  beast's 
long  tail,  with  the  strung  and  abundant  hair  well  twisted 
round  his  hand,  was  comfortably  leaning  back,  and  leaving 
to  the  poor  nag  the  whole  labor  of  drawina  him  up  the 
hill  I  The  present  writer  has  tried  the  plan  himself  since 
that  day,  and  can  testily  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

'*  Oh  1  he  goes  all  the  better  for  it !  That  keeps  him 
steady,  don't  you  see,  signore  f  "  explained  Antonio,  when 
it  had  been  made  clear  to  him  what  the  horse's  rider  was 
laughing  at. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  riding  at  a  foot's  pace 
through  woodland  scenery  continually  incjreasing  in  beauty, 
we  lett  the  chestnuts  behind  us,  and  entered  the  fir  foreste 
which,  mixed  in  certain  parts  with  beech  woods,  surround 
the  convent.  The  last  quarter  of  a  mile  consists  of  a 
straight  paved  way  through  the  wood,  leading  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  fa9ade  of 
the  building.  We  follow  this  with  our  horses'  feet  clatter- 
ing over  the  pavement  at  a  great  rate  towards  the  great 
gateway ;  but  not  quite  up  to  it.  When  we  are  about  a 
hundred  paces  off  from  it,  Antonio,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
foremost  horse,  turns  the  cavalcade  aside  towards  the 
foresteria^  that  is,  the  building  outside  the  main  building 
of  the  convent,  appointed  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A 
party  consisting  of  men  alone  might  be  received  in  the  con- 
vent, where  there  are  whole  suites  of  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests.    But  of  course  no  female  can  enter  the 
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walls;  so  we  humbly  turn  aside  to  the  neat  little  non-sacred 
building  provided  ior  us. 

Antonio,  who  seems  to  be  as  well  known  to  everybody 
on  the  mountain  as  the  sound  of  the  convent  bells,  tells  a 
lad  who  is  apparently  keeping  some  cows  in  the  green  space 
between  the  convent  wall  and  the  enclosing  edge  of  the 
wood,  to  announce  our  arrival  to  the  padre  Jorestieraio  — 
the  monk  appointed  to  receive  strangers.  A  lay  brother 
makes  his  appearance  first,  who  fraternizes  with  Antonio 
on  the  terms  of  familiar  acquaintanceship.  Then  with 
slower  steps  comes  wheezing  across  the  green  from  the 
convent  the  monk  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  us  welcome  at 
Vallombrosa,  with  his  keys  in  his  hand.  He  opens  the 
foresteria,  is  assisted  by  Antonio  and  the  lay  brother  to  un- 
bar the  windows,  and  then,  telling  us  that  the  latter  would 
take  our  orders  about  our  dinner,  walks  ofT.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  we  found,  and  the  writer  on  many 
other  occasions  always  found,  very  much  less  of  gonial  wel- 
come and  of  pleasant  manners  among  the  Vallombrosa 
community  than  among  the  Cistercians  of  Camaldoli. 
Probably  the  cause  of  diis  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  Vallombrosa,  being  nearer  to  and  much  easier  of  access 
from  Florence  than  Camaldoli,  receives  many  more  visitors, 
and  has  thus  come  to  look  upon  the  work  of  receiving  them 
in  a  more  worldly  and  business-like  spirit.  All  our  needs 
were  readily  supplied  in  the  Vallombrosan  foresteria; 
but  it  was  done  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
have  been  done  in  an  inn. 

Antonio,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  supped  with  the 
community  in  the  monastery  ;  not  in  solitary  state  in  the 
guests'  apartment,  but  with  the  monks,  in  their  refectory. 
And  no  doubt  he  was  an  honored  guest.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  our  friend  professed  somewhat  Codino  principles. 
Of  course  he  did  !  Things  had  gone  well  with  him  under 
the  rule  of  Leopoldo  Sccondo,  Tuscany's  last  grand  duke. 
Was  there  any  prospect  of  their  going  better  under  the  new 
government  of  a  united  Italy  ?  It  did  not  seem  like  it  I 
Why,  there  was  a  talk  already  of  turning  the  pood  fathers 
out  of  their  convents  1  Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  Lavor- 
nia  without  their  respective  monastic  communities  I  A 
pretty  state  of  things  I  Why,  the  next  thing  would  be  that 
the  Signori  Forestieri  would  no  longer  think  of  making  ex- 
cursions to  visit  those  famous  sanctuaries.  And  then  what 
was  to  become  of  the  horses  and  all  the  valuable  plant 
of  saddles,  side-saddles,  and  the  profits  thence  accruing? 
Antonio,  however,  felt  pretty  sure  that  things  would  last 
his  time  ;  and  no  doubt  comforted  the  monks  that  night 
with  predictions  to*  that  effect,  and  assurances  that  the 
country  would  never  tolerate  the  expulsion  of  the  fathers 
from  their  time-honored  homes. 

But  things  did  not  last  Antonio's  time.  He  lived  to  see 
the  monks  harried  out  of  their  old  rookeries  and  the  con- 
vents which  had  been  their  homes  for  so  many  hundred 
years  put  up  for  sale  by  an  unbelieving  and  godless  gov- 
ernment ;  .  .  .  .  and  (pending  such  sale)  to  hire  of  the  said 
godless  government  a  portion  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
for  the  purposes  of  an  inn,  to  be  kept  open  during  the 
summer  months,  in  the  hope  that  the  delicious  air  of 
Vallombrosa,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  might  tempt 
people  to  use  the  place  as  a  sort  of  sanatorium. 

Ihe  scheme,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  not  the  success  it  de- 
served. People  did  not  care  to  visit  a  convent  where  there 
were  no  monks ;  more  than  half  the  fun  lay  in  that.  The 
inn  did  not  succeed.  Antonio  abivit  ad  nluren ;  followed 
the  majority  to  a  world  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  arc 
no  revolutions ;  and  the  fine  old  convent  is  to  be  turned, 
they  say,  into  a  school  of  forestry. 


"WELL  DONE!" 


I. 


Just  where  one  of  our  beautiful  western  rivers  widens  to 
the  sea,  nestles  the  little  fisher-hamlet  of  Ferrybank ;  its  low, 
thatched  cottages  clustered  on  the  rugged  beach,  and  dotted 


here  and  there  upon  the  noble  cliffs  which  rite  behind  — 
brilliant  in  summer-time  with  furze  and  broom  and  heather. 
On  the  other  side  the  river,  the  quiet  and  picturesqot 
watering-place  of  Llanvriar  lies  cool  and  white  among  the 
rich,  warm  blossoms  on  the  hill-side,  and  between  the  hann 
let  and  the  town  plies  the  little  ferry-boat  which  gives  the 
village  its  name.  But  the  trusty  little  sailing-vessel  u 
rarely  used  ;  for  at  least  half  its  time  it  leans  in  utter  idle* 
nesM  under  the  ferryman's  cottage,  while  the  waters  lap  it 
softly  as  they  pass,  and  laugh  tluit  they  are  close  upon  the 
sea  at  last. 

But  the  fishing-boats  at  Ferrybank  have  no  such  holiday. 
When  they  rest  they  do  it  in  an  uncertain  manner,  stand- 
ing ready  for  action,  though  high  and  dry  upon  the  rocky 
beach,  and  waiting  to  be  dragged  down  amid  those  \mj 
shouts,  as  they  are  dragged  so  many  times  in  every  yeir. 
But  one  there  is  even  of  these,  which  from  month  to 
month  lies  useless  and  rudderless  upon  an  isolated  shelf  of 
rocks.  And  the  fishermen  —  their  rough  voices  softened  a 
little  —  tell  how  one  evening  the  Squire's  yacht  found  tfatt 
boat  tossing  tenantless  upon  the  waves  not  quite  three 
miles  from  shore,  and  towed  it  slowly  home ;  landing  it  oo 
the  beach  just  where  the  missing  6sherman*s  eon  stood 
waiting  and  watching  for  his  father's  signal.  None  of 
them  can  tell  how  Owen  Vaughan  —  the  ablest  and  mort 
fearless  sailor  on  the  coast  —  met  his  death  upoD  tbe 
secret  pea ;  but  thev  will  tell  how  the  boy,  through  all  tbe 
night  that  followed,  sat  alone  upon  the  cliffs,  and  how, 
when  he  came  home  at  last,  he  had  a  loolf  upon  his  face  u 
if  he  had  borne  the  sorrow  of  a  man's  life  —  a  look  which 
they  tell  you  he  can  never  lose  ag«in.  And  then  they  add, 
turning  a  little  from  your  face  to  look,  beyond  the  very  sea 
itself,  to  where  tlic  sky  spreads  wide  and  bright  above, 
that  though  such  things  may  be  like  of^-told  tales  in  lirei 
like  theirs,  yet  that  the  shock  they  brine  never  is  the  Iw 
keen  for  that,  nor  the  bereavement  the  less  deep  and  son 
This  is  how  in  Owen  Vaughan's  cotUge  there  tell  theercai 
hush  of  a  sudden  grief,  which  the  boy  —  who  had  kwed 
his  father  with  that  strength  and  tenderness  of  deTotifli 
which  it  is  given  us  sometimes  to  see  in  boy-natmci— 
battled  with  in  a  strange,  unboyish  silence,  while  his  oother 
let  her  sorrow  overwhelm  her,  and  the  baby-girl,  benelf 
an  unconscious  comforter,  cried  wondcringly  in  the  gIoo« 
of  the  darkened  cottage. 

But  this  grief  grew  less  as  years  went  on.  The  modi* 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  her  washing,  and  fittb 
Duddgha  —  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  her  Welsh  name- 
grew  from  babyhood  to  girlhood,  tall  and  lithe  and  actii% 
ever  ready  with  her  nimble  feet  or  fingers  to  lighten  hff 
mother's  toil ;  while  Owen  won  his  way  so  rapidly  is  th 
village  school,  that  the  lame  schoolmaster  began  most  peis- 
fully  to  feel  the  narrowness  of  his  own  erudition  under  tks 
boy's  wide  questioning.  He  was  even  right  too  whea  h 
muttered  suggestively  among  the  villagers  that  "One 
was  an  odd  child,  and  would  not  associate  with  his  schoel- 
fellows."  Owen  wa»  an  odd  child.  Since  he  had  loiC  4< 
one 'friend  who  shared  every  thought,  he  |»»^lrt*j 
reserve  and  solitariness  which  characterized  him  grow  sad 
deepen.  And  little  sympathy  had  the  restless  Tillage  M 
with  Owen's  deep  and  concentrated  love  for  the  stndiii 
which  to  them  meant  only  imprisonment  Nothing  «■!* 
they  understand  of  the  still  bright  dreams  in  which  he  Ht 
alone  by  the  whispering  sea,  or  of  the  brave  and  fc*'* 
resolutions  which  he  gathered  strength  to  keep  whea  v 
stood  and  watched  the  storm-beaten  waters,  finding  p»- 
haps  an  echo  in  his  own  longing  heart  to  the  wild,  miite 
voice  which  was  to  make  all  doubt  and  wonder  clear  too* 

one  day.  . 

At  last  the  village  schoolmaster,  seeing  he  couW  U» 
the  boy  no  farther  on  the  path  he  trod  ao  r^iidly,  inentieaitt 
generally  the  advisabili^  of  his  leaving  school  "O^* Jjf  „ 
mentioned  it  particularly  to  Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne,  thenwi  f  j 
eccentric  bachelor  who  owned  all  Ferrybank,  and  liied  b 
the  great  house  upon  the  wooded  bank  above  Uaavnf^ 
Sir  Bulkley,  always  quick  to  see  the  help  which  it  was  wW 
to  give,  and  always  proud  and  glad  when  he  found  ob» 
pected  gifts  and  powers  among  nia  people,  exaniaed  v 
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boy  himself —  startled  without  puzzling  him,  frightened 
without  bewildering  him  —  and  then  dismissed  him  wi^  a 
few  curt  words  of  advice,  but  no  encourazement.  Yet  only 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  appeared  again  in  the  village 
school,  and,  walking  through  the  rows  of  standing  boys  to 
where  Owen  waited  with  his  head  raised  from  his  open 
book,  he  told  him  he  had  chosen  another  school  for  him, 
and  that  the  master  had  promised,  on  condition  of  the  boy's 
progress  being  satisfactory  —  here  the  Squire's  hand,  which 
was  upon  Owen's  shoulder  now,  grew  a  little  heavier,  and 
his  voice  a  little  more  emphatic  —  to  retain  him  as  tutor, 
and  pay  him  according  to  nis  services. 

Sir  Bnlkley,  making  nothing  of  his  own  share  in  this,  and 
saying  nothing  of  the  great  hope  he  entertained  for  the  lad, 
felt  that  he  had  given  him  just  the  start  in  life  which,  by 
his  own  industry  and  talent,  might  lead  him  safely  to  the 
end;  but  he  never  guessed  the  depth  of  his  prot^gd's 
gratitude  when  Owen  found  that  this  school  to  which  he 
was  sent  was  one  of  the  first  private  schools  in  Wales,  nor 
with  what  intense  earnestness  the  lad  pursued  this  new 
path  which  his  generous  patron  had  opened  for  him,  and 
which  it  was  such  happiness  to  walk  in. 

One  day  a  new  light  broke  upon  this  path  for  Owen, 
showing  him  the  track  for  which  he  had  been  uncon- 
sciously longing.  A  fHend  of  Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne's, 
who  was  going  abroad,  and  wanted  a  secretary  and  inter- 

Er,  heard  of  Owen's  wonderful  facility  in  acquiring 
ages,  and  offered  to  take  him.  The  baronet,  always 
^  and  kind,  travelled  himself  to  the  inland  Welsh 
town,  and  started  Owen  off*  to  London,  handing  him  a 
note  for  £100,  with  a  few  kind  words  of  encouragement, 
which  Owen  never  forgot  through  all  his  life,  and  telling 
him  that  when  his  engagement  was  over,  if  he  would  like 
to  stay  abroad  and  study,  this  would  give  him  the  power. 

To  a  fisherman's  widow  who  has  never  been  twenty 
miles  from  her  cottage  on  the  beach,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  world  but  its  vague  immensity,  and  nothing  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  shore  but  its  deep  treachery,  a  journey  to 
the  Continent  was  terrible  as  exile.  And  so  Owen  —  fear- 
ing anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  for  his  mother  while 
she  could  fancy  him  upon  nis  journey  —  would  not  tell  her 
of  his  projected  departures  Then  what  a  proud  and  bright 
astonishment  there  was  in  the  cottage  on  the  beach  when 
Owen's  first  letter  came  from  Paris  I  The  mother's  eyes 
had  for  years  been  weak  and  easily  thred,  but  thev  never 
tired  of  readine  those  loving  words,  nor  did  her  lips  ever 
tire  of  kissing  them.  With  the  letter  there  came  a  poi^ 
trait,  which  was  tenderly  placed  in  the  Bible  which  had 
been  the  father's,  and  was  opened  at  that  page  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day.  The  mother  looked  upon  it  as  the 
pictured  face  of  her  handsome,  loving  boy  ;  Sir  Bulkley, 
studying  it  ouietly,  read  something  more  than  that. 

Through  f^rance  and  Germany  and  Italy  went  Owen 
with  hb  patron,  perfecting  himself  in  each  language  with 
that  extraordinary  power  which  seemed  born  with  him, 
and  his  patron,  returning  to  England,  lefl  him  at  a  Ger- 
man University.  Three  years  after  that  first  letter  from 
abroad  had  filled  the  fishing  village  with  a  great  astonish- 
ment, it  was  to  receive  a  greater  one.  A  handsome,  grave- 
looking  ffentleman,  with  kindly,  gentle  words  for  all  he 
met,  walked  from  the  station  to  Mrs.  Yaughan's  cottage, 
and  there  put  his  arms  about  the  slight  figure  of  the  little 
washerwoman  and  held  her  to  his  heart,  while  she  sobbed 
out  aloud  in  the  strength  and  weakness  of  her  joy.  Dudd- 
gha,  standing  by  in  shy  bewilderment,  a  grave  and  gentle 
girl  of  seventeen,  felt  the  wonderful  c^arm  of  his  Aice  when 
he  turned  to  take  her  too  within  his  arms  :  and,  in  a  cry 
of  gladness,  there  broke  from  her  the  old  pet  name  for 
him,  which  had  not  passed  her  lips  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  he  had  been  used  to  carry  her  out  upon  the  cliffs  and 
tell  her  wonderful  and  beautiful  legends  of  the  sea. 

Next  morning  Owen  walked  Up  to  the  great  house  on 
the  bank,  to  see,  to  repay,  and  once  again  to  thank  Sir 
Bulkley,  who,  with  a  genial  handshake,  eyed  him  curiously 
and  asked  where  was  the  £lOO. 

«*  Here,  sir,"  said  Owen,  touching  his  temples  lightly. 
**  You  bade  me  store  it  here." 


And  Sir  Bulkley,  laughing  heartily  at  the  thought  of 
receiving  the  money,  felt  that  the  debt  had  been  discharged 
in  the  way  he  best  liked. 

Now  fell  the  second  cloud  on  Owen's  life ;  a  cloud  whose 
lengthening  shadow  was  to  reach  the  end.  Before  he  left 
Germany  he  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  second  mas- 
ter at  the  grammar- school  in  Yicester,  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  in  England.  And  it  was  whispered  that 
to  win  this  appointment  was  almost  equal  to  winning  the 
head-mastersnip,  because  Dr.  Hope  was  very  anxious  to 
resign,  and  his  second  master,  who  would  necessarily  per- 
form many  of  his  duties  temporarily,  would  stand  the  best 
chance  of  succeeding  him.  Proudly  Owen  told  his  mother 
and  sister  this,  as  he  pictured  glowingly  the  easeful,  rest- 
ful life  they  should  lead  with  him.  Tlien  fell  the  cloud, 
darkening  at  once  bis  loving  anticipations.  The  mother 
would  not  leave  her  cottage  on  the  b«ach. 

**  I'm  too  old  a  tree  to  bear  such  moving,  Owen,  dear 
lad,"  she  said.  **  It  would  kill  me  to  be  set  in  a  new  home 
now ;  I'd  rather  tarry  where  your  father  lived ;  no  other 
place  would  ever  be  the  same  to  me." 

<*  Not  the  home  which  I  would  make  you,  mother ;  where 
you  shall  do  what  you  like  all  day ;  only  being  there  to 
make  it  home  for  me  ?  " 

But  his  pleading  was  of  no  avail,  though  he  never  wea- 
ried in  it. 

**  You  Fhall  not  work,  then,  mother,"  he  said  at  last, 
feeling  that  he  must  be  content  with  that. 

"  Not  work  ?  "  she  echoed,  as  if  the  prospect  were  most 
dreary.  "  Why,  Owen,  I  should  soon  be  tired  of  my  life  — 
a  fretting,  idle  old  woman.  No,  dear;  let  your  momer  live 
and  work  just  as  she  has  been  used  to ;  that  a  the  kindest 
for  her ;  and  Duddgha  chooses  to  bide  with  me." 

So  Owen,  all  his  loving  dreams  faded  now,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  solitary  rooms,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  might 
have  had  in  sending  his  fi'equent  gifts  to  his  mother  was 
destroyed  by  her  oft-expressed  wish  to  have  nothing  more 
than  she  had  been  used  to  through  her  lowly  life ;  nothins 
more  than  her  boy's  cherished  letters  and  her  proud  knowF 
edge  of  his  goodness. 

He  lived  at  first  a  busy  but  almost  saddened  life  at  Yi- 
cester, too  deeply  studious  to  make  many  friends ;  but  at 
last  he  found  in  Dr.  Hope's  household  a  sweeter  compan- 
ionship than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  A  pleasant,  genial 
household  was  that  of  the  head- master,  and  here  Owen 
was  always  made  most  welcome,  liked  and  respected  for 
himself  alone.  Dr.  Hope,  always  cordial,  was  doubly  so  to 
Owen,  on  whose  young  strength  and  power  he  had  learned 
to  lean  in  many  ways.  Mrs.  Hope,  doubting  nothing  of 
the  young  man's  antecedents,  because  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  those  who  stood  high  on  the  world^s  ladder,  en- 
couraged his  visits  and  made  them  pleasant  to  him,  with 
that  subtle  delicate  tact  which  some  ladies  possess  so  pre- 
eminently :  and  Alice,  their  only  child,  greeted  him  al- 
ways with  her  gladdest  smile,  flushing  brightly  when  she 
heard  his  step  upon  the  pavement  of  Uie  court,  as  she  daily 
watched  for  his  coming. 

But  no  one  saw  his  eyes  gladden  in  her  presence ;  no  one 
saw  his  hand  tremble  when  it  met  hers ;  for  Owen,  always 
remembering  the  cottage  on  the  beach  where  his  childhood 
had  been  spent,  and  where  his  mother  and  sister  toiled, 
kept  a  close,  firm  grasp  upon  the  burning  hope  which  some- 
times rose  within  him  stronger  than  his  strength,  and 
placed  between  himself  and  Alice  the  shadow  of  nis  early 
poverty ;  so  much  the  darker  from  her  own  frankly-avowed 
pride  and  pleasure  in  her  old  honorable  name. 

*'  It  is  always  well  for  a  man  who  would  attain  a  good 
position  in  my  line  of  life,  to  have  on  his  side  good  birth 
and  a  good  name,  followed  up  of  course  by  an  English 
university  education." 

So  the  doctor  would  feay  sometimes,  and  Owen  could 
laughingly  argue  in  favor  01  the  Grerman  education,  and  let 
the  other  criticism  pass.  But  though  he  could  so  laugh  it 
off  at  times,  the  strain  was  slowly  telling  upon  him,  and  at 
his  solitary  fireside  he  would  make  a  resolution  — bravely 
enough  he  could  make  it  there,  not  to  go  to  the  Schoolhouse 
save  on  rare  and  necessary  occasions ;  and  when  the  hope 
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of  which  he  was  scarcely  conscioos  was  mastering  him,  he 
would  travel  to  Ferrybank,  and  a^ain  plead  with  his 
mother,  in  the  low,  dark  cottage  whicli  grew  to  seem  more 
and  more  gloomy  to  him  on  each  visit.  Still  no  pleading, 
even  of  his,  availed. 

**  But,  mother,  if  vou  will  not  come  withme/'bupplicated 
Owen,  **  let  me  find  you  another  home.  You  s-hall  choose 
where  ;  it  shall  be  in  this  very  s|K)t,  if  you  like  ;  only  let 
it  be  free  from  gloom  and  discomfort." 

But  the  mother  pleaded  in  her  turn  to  be  iefl  where  she 
was  happiest ;  and,  silenced  once  more,  Owon  sought  to 
beautify  the  place  a  little  by  his  generous  (rifts.  But  no ; 
these  made  no  diilerence  in  the  pour  dwelling.  All  the 
money  that  he  sent  his  mother  was  put  tacredly  away. 
"  When  I  am  gone,  Duddgha,"  she  said  to  her  daughter, 
«  you  will  find  it  all  untouched,  and  you  may  want  it  then." 

II. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Owen  was  to  dine  at  the 
Schoolhouse.  He  entered  the  long,  warm  room  just  as 
Alice,  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  came  in  from  the 

greenhouse.  While  they  lingered  to"[ether  arranging  the 
owers,  she  wooed  him  on  to  talk  of  wnat  she  felt  he  loved, 
and  knowing  that  home  would  be  near  his  heart  this 
Christmas  time,  asked  him  of  his  mother  and  his  sister. 

**  I  never  like  to  mention  your  sister's  name,  Mr. 
Vaughan,"  she  said,  "because  I  do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce it.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  book  of  yours,  but  I  never 
heard  you  say  it." 

The  color  mounted  slowly  to  Owen's  brow,  for  something 
in  Alice's  gentle  words  sounded  like  a  rebuke. 

"  \Ve  pronounce  it  Duthga,"  he  said ;  '*  it  is  an  odd 
name,  is  it  not  V     But  it  looks  worse  than  it  sounds." 

*^  1  like  the  sound  of  it,"  Alice  answered.  '*!  think  1 
should  know  your  sister  if  I  saw  her,  Mr.  Vaughan,  though 
I  do  not  fancy  her  like  you ;  no  girl  could  have  your  kind 
of  face.     Is  she  as  tall  as  —  I  am  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Owen,  smiling  a  little  as  he  pictured  the 
two  girls  —  one  in  her  plain  calico  gown,  singiu*^  to  herself 
as  she  stood  ironing  in  the  cottage  kitchen,  and  the  other 
as  she  stood  beside  him  now  in  her  soft  velvet  dress,  with 
the  delicate  fern  and  crimson  roi^e-bud  in  its  bosom. 

*'  Is  she  as  fond  of  flowers  as  I  am  ?  "  asked  Alice,  guess- 
ing nothing  of  these  thoughts. 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Owen,  watching  the  white  fingers 
as  they  touched  caressingly  the  brilliant  petals,  "  for  she 
has  not  such  flowers  as  these  within  her  reach." 

"  There  are  some  beautiful  ferns  to  be  found  at  Tenby," 
said  Alice,  in  quick  fear  lest  sbe  had  hurt  him.  "  Papa 
and  I  have  found  some  choice  ones  near  there.  Does  tine 
know,  I  wonder  ?  because  —  because  your  home  is  not  far 
from  Tenby,  you  once  told  me." 

The  girl's  voice  grew  unconsciously  a  little  wistful  as 
she  spoke,  remembering  how  seldom  he  had  told  her  any- 
thing of  his  home,  or  of  those  whom  she  felt  he  loved  ^o 
dearly  ;  but  just  then  her  father  called  Owen  into  his  study, 
and  she  was  lefl  to  wonder.  She  had  a  misty  impression, 
though  she  could  not  tell  how  gathered,  that  his  mother 
did  not  like  society,  and  that  her  daughter  could  not  leave 
her;  but  she  knew  that  Owen  had  never  definitely  told  her 
even  this. 

'*  Does  he  think  I  would  not  care  to  hear,  or  does  he  not 
care  for  me  enough  to  speak  to  me  of  those  he  loves  ?  I 
think  they  must  be  very,  very  good,"  she  sighed,  letting  the 
flowers  drop  from  her  listless  hands,  "  and  I  seem  shallow 
and  flippant  to  him,  and  I  vex  him  almost  every  time  we 
talk  together.  Even  those  few  words  I  said  about  the 
flowers  pained  him  somehow.  I  wish  I  knew  how  ;  I  wish 
—  I  suppose  women  can  never  be  deep  and  real  and  true, 
just  quite  like  men.  I  wish  I  didn't  care.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
said  it." 

And  suddenly  and  pettishly  she  swept  the  flowers  away, 
as  if  the  sight  and  scent  were  painful  to  her. 

But  Alice  had  forgotten  this  passing  cloud  before  the 
long  and  cheerful  dinner  was  over.  The  servants  had  left 
the  room,  when  Owen,  sitting  next  to  Alice  and  listening 


happilv  to  her  brisht  voice,  felt  a  radden  chill  creep  ii 
upon  the  scene.  Tne  words  of  one  of  the  doctor's  goesti 
struck  upon  hij  quick,  keen  ear. 

*'  Much  as  I  want  a  tutor  in  my  achool  before  next  term, 
I  could  not  engage  Leslie,  because  he  cannot  have  bees 
brought  up  a  gentleman.  His  father,  I  hear,  was  a  vil- 
lage tradesman.  But  what  looks  particularly  bad  is  that 
he  does  not  tell  me  the  fact  himself.  In  many  ways  he 
would  undoubtedly  suit  the  post.  He  is  gentlemaolj- 
looking,  and  speaks  well,  besides  having  testimoDiali  ^ 
the  highest  class.   Still,  there  is  that  insuperable  objection." 

*Unsuperable,"  muttered  the  doctor  assentingly.  "I 
would  not  entertain  the  idea.  What  do  you  thiik, 
Vaughan  ? "  ,  , 

"  If,"  said  Owen,  taking  a  long  time  to  peel  an  atom  rf 
walnut  and  looking  down  upon  it  very  intently,  "  if Jm 
words  and  acts,  as  well  as  his  appearance,  arc  those  of  t 
gentleman,  1  cannot  see  what  difference  is  left  for  hit 
birth  to  make.  One  can  but  look  and  act  and  sneak  as  a 
gentleman,  let  one's  birth  be  the  noblest  in  the  land;  ud 
if  we  miss  none  of  these  things  in  each  other,  what  need 
have  we  to  (juestion  further  V  * 

"  You  speak  warmlv,  Vaughan.  In  my  place  yon  en- 
dently  would  engage  'this  son  of  a  village  shopkeeper  to 
help  to  educate  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  sons." 

"  We  men  do  not  often  ques.ion  each  other  on  our  birth 
and  early  life,"  said  Owen,  "and  do  not  often  volunteer 
to  talk  of  it  unquestioned.  Then  will  it  never  be  that  w 
may  judge  men  by  what  we  find  them  —  respect  or  desjasi 
them,  not  according  to  the  rank  they  bear,  but  accordiag 

to  the  part  they  actV  "  ,  u      ,.     m  iv 

"  Better  in  theory  than  in  practice,  Vaughan,    «»  I*- 

Hope  lightly.    "  Still,  my  objection  is  the  want  of  truthlal- 

ness  at  starting."  . ,    . ,.  ,        v^- 

*'  Many  of  our  highest  families,"  said  Alice,  '*  have  l» 
founded  by  one  man  who  has  risen  from  the  people,  ffld 
they  are  proud  to  trace  back  to  such  an  one.  AMi/i  >^ 
cause  we  are  his  contemporaries,  should  we  scorn  hi«» 

it  ?  " 

"  Suppose,"  said  Owen,  glancing  rapidly  int^  Alice'i 
face,  while  his  heart  beat  eratefully  for  her  words  "loP' 
pose.  Dr.  Hope,  that  one  of  your  own  masters  had  co« 
to  live  among  you,  of  lower  birth  even  than  this  cawMitt 
you  speak  of;  and  had  told  you  nothing  of  his  antecedent, 
feeling  that  if  he  were  suitable  for  the  post,  thit  was  all, 
and  that  if  he  were  not,  you  would  soon  discover  it ;  np 
pose  you  had  liked  him  and  associated  firecly  with  ta 
giving  him  a  welcome  always  in  your  house,  and  had  th« 
discovered  his  history  —  should  you  blame  him  for  J» 
Bilenfe  /  j 

"  Blame  him  I  "  echoed  the  doctor  hotly.  "  I  shod*  1 
turn  my  back  upon  him  prompt.y,  I  assure  you,  were  he  J 
the  finest  scholar  in  England." 

Slowly  and  darkly  the  color  rose  in  Owen  s  ft* 
"That  is  the  general  opinion,  I  suppose,"  he  said:  and 
Alice  was  not  the  only  one  who  noticed  the  tone  of  paia 

in  his  voice.  «„     i^ 

"  What  should  you  do  yourself,  Mr.  Vaughan  ?     a«W 

Mrs.  Hope  merrily.    "  Come,  next  to  the  doctor  hiaieft 

you  are  the  one  most  likely  to  be  placed  in  such  a  poa- 

"i  think,"  said  Owen  quietly,  "that  I  should  in««ly 
care  what  the  man  himself  might  be.  It  would  signify  ai 
little  to  me  what  his  father  had  been  as  what  his  *■ 
would  be  years  and  years  after warda" 

*»  Wait  until  some  one  Imposes  upon  you,  returned  t« 
doctor.  "He  would  not  like  it,  would  he,  Alice?"* 
added,  laughing  up  at  her  as  she  rose  to  follow  her  mouier. 

Eagerly  Owen  waited  for  her  answer. 

"  I  do  not  think  a  really  low-born  man  could  succeed  n 
such  an  imposture,  papa,"  she  carelesalj/aid,  "even  if  » 

tried." 

The  Christmas  mirth  had  all  died  out  of  Owen's  eyjj 
when  he  joined  Alice  again,  and  her  shy,  kind  words  coaW 
not  bring  it  back;  neither  did  their  memory  hnnf* 
tender  smile  to  his  lips  when  he  recalled  them  afterwarti. 

"  I  will  not  go  again.    I  will  live,  my  life  apart  ifO« 
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thein,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  wearily  through  the  silent 
streets  to  meet  the  midnight  train.  "  A  fnendship  with 
deceit  for  its  foundation  cannot  last.  It  is  better  it  should 
grow  no  deeper  than  it  is.  Heaven  knows  it  clings  too 
closely  about  my  heart  to-night." 

In  love  and  quietness  that  Christmas  Day  was  spent  by 
Owen  in  his  mother's  cottace  on  the  shore,  but  never  had 
the  want  of  comfort  in  his  old  home  struck  him  with  such 
a  weight  of  suffering.  «  Yet,"  he  said,  "  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  known  no  life  but  this,  rather  than  be 
living  two,  so  far  apart." 

Once  more  he  urged  his  old  entreaty ;  once  more,  and 
•  never  so  ardently  as  now  ;  but  still  she  gave  the  one 
answer  which  he  could  not  neglect.    Ko ;  she  was  happier 
so.    And,  with  a  kiss,  she  bade  him  leave  her  there  be- 
cause it  was  better  for  her. 

"  But,  mother,  Uke  my  gifts,"  he  cried,  the  words  wrung 
from  him  in  his  deep  heart-loneliness,  and  in  his  longing 
for  the  consciousness  that  his  life-work  was  not  utterly 
useless,  and  benefited  no  one.  "  Take  my  gifts,  mother, 
and  let  me  feel  that  I  am  not  working  and  Jiving  in  vain." 

"  Dear,  there  are  plenty  of  other  uses  for  your  money," 
she  answered,  her  voice  a  little  ^broken  now  to  see  his 
bitter  earnestness. 

"  But  none  so  sweet  to  me,  none  so  pleasant  to  me,"  he 
said  in  eager  dissent. 

"  There  soon  will  be,  dear  lad,"  she  whispered,  "  even  if 
it  is  not  80  already." 

Then  the  mother,  all  unlearned  though  she  was,  could 
read  the  face  she  loved,  and  seeing  there  a  trouble  which 
she  vaguely  understood,  she  took  the  tired  head  within  her 
arms,  and  wept  and  whispered  over  it,  as  if  those  far- back 
days  had  come  again  when  the  mother's  arms  were  all  the 
heaven  he  knew.  That  was  the  last  Ume  Owen  urged  his 
old  request,  that  was  the  last  tim&  the  grave  eyes  found  that 
sweet  relief  of  tears  upon  a  mother's  breast. 

III. 

Well  and  bravely  Oiren  had  kept  his  resolution;  while 
Alice,  from  the  sombre  rooms  of  the  old  Schoolhouse,  list- 
ened m  vain  for  the  familiar  step  upon  the  pavement, 
waited  in  vain  for  the  old  clasp  of  the  slight,  firm  fingers, 
hungered  m  vain  for  the  old  pleasure  his  coming  ever  gave. 
And  he  ?  He  performed  his  old  tasks  just  as  he  had  per- 
formed then  always. 

As  the  spring  came  on,  she  drooped  and  pined  so  sadly 
that  they  said  she  needed  the  sea-air,  and  they  beeged  her 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  an  old  school-friend  who  had 
lately  married  and  gone  from  her  home  in  Scotland  to  stay 
with  her  husband's  relations  on  the  Welsh  coast. 
4v  ^^  ",.^  Llanvriar  I  am  going,  Mr.  Vaughan,"  said 
Ahce,  a  httle  wearily,  as  she  told  Owen  of  her  approaching 
departure,  while  he  stood  steadily  before  her,  looking  into 
her  pale  face.  « Papa  says  he  thinks  I  shall  be  cbse  to 
your  home.  May  I  take  anything  for  you  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing  I  can  do  ?  "  ^        ^  y 

No ;  there  was  nothing,  he  told  her,  speaking  with  cold, 
tight  lips,  while  his  heart  grew  hot  and  wild  with  rebellion 
as  he  thought  how,  if  his  home  had  been  different,  Alice 
would  have  brightened  it  now  for  his  sake.  And  so  they 
parted,  with  a  simple  hand-shake. 

While  Alice  was  at  Llanvriar  there  was  a  concert  given 
by  the  patrons  of  the  Ferrybank  school.  One  of  the  sing- 
ers, a  pretty,  grave-looking  girl  of  about  twenty,  struck 
Alice  particularly. 

"It  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  her  before,"  she 
swd  to  Mr.  Gwynne,  her  host, «  and  vet  I  know  I  have  not. 
1  have  not  even  seen  any  one  very  like  her,  and  yet  some- 
tbing  in  her  eyes,  I  think,  seems  familiar  to  me.  Who  is 
she  i  ' 

«  She  is  supposed  to  be  rather  a  peculiar  girl,"  was  the 
answer;  "yet  no  one  knows  why,  unless  to  be  good  and 
helpful  to  one's  mother  is  peculiar ;  perhaps  they  think  so 
in  h  errybank,  for  it  isn't  a  very  cbmmon  failing  there.  She 
has  a  brother,  though,  who  is  peculiar  really ;  a  specimen 
of  that  rare  wild-plant  Genius,  a  specimen  no  one  would 


expect  to  find  drifted  into  a  wretched  fisher-cabin  on  our 
shore.  He  was  one  of  my  uncle's  proteges,  I  wish  Sir 
Bulkley  were  at  home  now  that  you  might  ask  about  him. 
My  uncle  is  so  proud  to  rehearse  his  career.  I  believe  he 
is  doing  excellently  now,  in  England,  and  I  suppose  he  de- 
serves it,  for  he  studied  like  any  old  don  you  like  to  men- 
tion. Miss  Hope." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  asked  Alice,  but  little  interested.  "  Please 
tell  me  what  is  this  girl's  name." 

"  Duddgha  Vaughan.  Her  mother  is  a  washerwoman, 
and  lives  in  one  of  those  desolate  cabins  on  the  shore,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  fish  odors ;  a  lasting  disgrace,  I  think, 
—  though  I  dare  not  say  so  to  Sir  Bulkley,  —  to  the  son, 
who  lives  in  abundance  himself  and  leaves  his  mother  and 
sister  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  such  a  hole.  You  can 
see  the  cottage  from  our  windows.  I  will  show  it  you; 
such  a  poor  place  it  is." 

"What?'^ 

The  word  came  from  Alice  in  a  whisper,  and  seeing  she 
was  anxious  to  hear,  Mr.  Gwynne  told  her  his  version  of 
Owen's  story;  while  the  words  crept  into  her  icy  heart, 
and  the  music  to  which  she  had  come  to  listen  died  un- 
heard. 

That  Owen  should  have  been  her  truest  friend  for  two 
years  —  her  nearest  and  first  friend,  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, the  flush  of  anger  and  mortification  rushing  into  her 
face  at  the  thought  —  only  to  give  her  this  pain  at  last  1 

Day  after  day  at  that  window  of  the  house  upon  the 
wooded  bank  which  overlooked  the  fishing  hamlet,  and 
from  which  Alice  could  see  the  thatched  cottage  standing 
alone  upon  the  beach,  the  girl  would  sit  in  a  listless, 
dreamy  pain.  Could  it  be  true?  Could  it  all  be  true? 
Could  that  He  Owen's  home  ?  Then  she  would  drop  her 
work  or  book,  and  rise  and  gaze  upon  the  cottage,  in  a 
wondering,  anxious  doubt  which  yet  could  not  prevent  the 
longing  tenderness  shining  in  her  eyes,  so  proud  and  yet  so 
true.  Could  that  be  Owen's  home  Y  Could  Owen's  mother 
labor  there,  while  he  was  living  in  ease  and  luxury  far  away  ? 
Could  it  be  true  ?  So  the  thoughts  hotly  ran,  while  yet  — 
though  Alice  did  not  know  it  —  the  very  truth  of  her  fear 
was  plain  in  her  eyes  while  she  gazea  and  gazed  down 
upon  Owen's  home. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  over  just  once  and  see  his  mother," 
she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again  during  her  stay  at 
Llanvriar ;  but  a  strange,  new  feeling  of  shame,  which  she 
blushed  to  recognize,  prevented  her. 

Alice  had  tocu  back  at  home  a  week  or  more,  when 
Owen  Vaughan  came  voluntarily  once  more  to  the  School- 
house.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  were  both  out,  and  Alice  sat 
alone.  The  familiar  step,  for  which  she  had  so  often  list- 
ened, was  close  behind  her  now,  yet  she  never  turned. 
How  could  she  turn  while  that  light  —  half  of  anger,  but 
half  of  passionate  affection  —  burned  in  her  eyes  ?  He  sat 
beside  her,  grave  and  gentle  as  of  old,  but  there  was  a  new 
tone  in  his  voice  when  ho  told  her  the  story  of  his  life,  a 
new  longing  in  his  face  when  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her. 
In  a  few  simple  word^  he  told  her,  but  these  words  she  saw 
were  uttered  from  his  heart,  and  their  truth  and  earnest- 
ness were  like  the  truth  and  earnestness  of  prayer. 

'*  I  have  determined  many  times  that  I  would  never  utter 
these  words  to  you,  Alice,"  he  said.  "I  have  struggled 
long  and  hard  against  temptation,  but  it  has  mastered  me 
at  last.  Before  you  went  away,  looking  so  frail,  I  almost 
broke  my  resolution.  But  when  you  came  back,  still  look- 
ing weak  and  ill,  and  when  I  found  you  cold  and  strange 
to  me,  I  said,  *  I  will  listen  to  nothing  now  but  my  own 
heart.  I  will  tell  her  the  story  of  my  early  life,  and  then 
how  fervently  I  have  loved  her  and  must  love  her  always. 
I  will  tell  her  both  these  things,  and  leave  my  fate  in  her 
hands.'  Alice,  I  read  my  answer  in  your  face.  You  dis- 
dain this  love  of  mine.  You  send  me  from  you,  and  it  will 
be  hard  to  trust  or  hope  in  any  one  again.  Wait ;  do  not 
say  it  yet.  I  thought  I  had  prepared  myself,  but  the  dark- 
ness falls  so  suddenly." 

But  Alice  did  say  it  She  told  him  she  disdained  the 
love  he  offered  ;  and  told  him  so  in  cold  and  scornful  words 
which  were  to  come  back  to  her  afterwards  with  the  crush- 
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ing  weizht  with  which  they  fell  upon  hit  heart.  And  he 
watched  the  yoane,  freah  lipa  from  which  the  cmei  words 
were  falling,  as  if  ne  were  struggling  to  awake  from  some 
desolate  dream. 

*'You  tell  me  this  story  of  vour  childhood,  Mr. 
yaua|han,"  she  ended,  with  chilling  slowness,  ^  because  yon 
righuy  guess  that  I  heard  it  before  I  returned.  It  is  as  un- 
necessary to  tell  it  to  me  at  all  now,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  me  of  the  imagined  love  that  was  built  upon  deceit." 

The  shadows,  darkening  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them 
slowly  from  hers,  frightened  her,  and  she  dared  not  glance 
at  him  as  he  sat  in  that  deathly  silence,  his  chest  heaving 
with  violent  emotion. 

<*  If  you  were  capable  of  such  love  as  you  speak  of,"  she 
went  on  with  cutting  emphasis,  in  his  long  silence,  "  would 
your  own  mother  and  sister  be  toiling  in  poverty,  while  you 
are  living  among  us  as  a  gentleman  t " 

*'  Hush  1 "  he  said  slowly,  as  he  rose,  with  a  suppressed 
passion  in  his  steadfast  eyes.  *^  You  have  said  enough  to 
kill,  my  hope ;  more  than  you  will  care  to  recall  in  the 
years  to  come.  Only  in  rare,  sweet  moments  have  I  ever 
dreamed  that  you  would  accept  my  love  when  you  knew 
all,  whatever  you  may  have  been  to  me  before ;  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  from  your  lips  could  come  such  words  of 
cruel  contempt.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  you  can  believe 
them." 

The  spring  sunshine  still  streamed  through  the  old  win- 
dow, but  it  touched  the  white,  brave  face  no  longer.  The 
slow  step  died  below  upon  the  pavement,  and  as  each  echo 
ftll  heavily  on  Alice's  neart,  she  longed  to  cry  aloud. 

"  If  I  had  been  prepared,'*  she  sighed  wearily,  *'  or  if  I 
had  really  been  what  he  has  thought  me,  I  should  have  — 
have  said  it  differently." 

"  I  think,  mother,'  she  whispered  that  evening,  when 
her  mother  wondered  at  her  wan  face,  *'  it  would  do  me 
good  to  go  back  to  LUnvriar  for  a  little  time.  I  promised 
to  do  so  if  I  could.    Will  vou  let  me  go  at  once  ?  " 

So  the  next  morning  Alice  went. 

IV. 

A  little  of  the  old  color  had  come  back  to  Alice's 
cheek,  and  a  little  of  the  old  lightness  to  her  step,  before 
she  had  been  man^  days  at  Llanvriar.  But  she  knew  it 
was  not  the  sea- air  only  which  had  brought  them  back. 
Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne  was  at  home  now,  and  on  the  very 
first  evening  of  her  arrival  she  had  heard  Oiren's  story 
from  him.  Thinking  over  this  story  as  the  generous  old 
Squire  had  told  it,  Alice  felt  a  great  change  hA  come  over 
all  her  thoughts  of  Owen. 

"  When  I  go  home  again,"  she  mused  in  silent  happiness, 
**  I  shall  see  him  and  speak  to  him  once  more.  And  then, 
perhaps  "  —  The  words  died  here  ;  but  it  was  plain  that 
Alice,  though  she  had  longed  to  come,  was  looking  forward 
already  to  this  going  home.  And  more  than  ever  now  she 
stood  beside  the  window  overlooking  Ferrybank,  and  gazed 
with  anxious,  loving  eyes  on  Owen's  home. 

*'  It  strikes  me.  Miss  Hope,"  remarked  Mr.  Gwynne, 
coming  up  to  her  at  thb  window  one  day,  "  that  you  are 
not  to  leave  Llanvriar  without  seeing  a  storm  at  sea. 
You  say  you  have  never  seen  one  in  your  life." 

'*  Never,"  answered  Alice,  shuddering  unconsciously. 

**  Well,  I  think  my  uncle's  prognostic  of  this  evening  is 
likely  to  be  verified;  he  always  dreads  this  southwest 
wind.  I  am  going  across  to  Ferrybank  to  see  how  things 
are  looking,  for  the  gale  increases  fast  and  threatens  to  be 
violent." 

"  Is  there  a  life-boat  on  the  coast  ?  "  asked  Alice,  late 
that  night,  when  she  and  Mrs.  Gwynne  sat  listening  to  the 
wind  as  it  rumbled  through  the  trees,  and  moaned  of  its 
own  dark  deeds  upon  the  sea. 

**Yes;  it  was  one  of  Sir  Bulkley's  generous  gifts  to 
Ferrybank,  and  many  a  life  has  been  saved  already.  We 
have  one  of  the  ablest  crews  in  Britain,  «o  we  always  say, 
ready  to  go  out  at  a  minute's  notice.  Don't  look  so  fright- 
ened, dear.     Shall  we  go  to  bed  ?  " 


"  Oh  no  I  "  pleaded  Alice ;  *<  let  us  wait  for  Mr.  Gwynne. 
It  is  too  terrible  a  night  for  sleep  or  rest" 

So  they  waited  in  the  cheerful  light  and  warmth,  rery 
silent  and  subdued,  and  sitting  close  together,  except  when 
Alice,  in  her  great  fear,  rose  and  opened  the  shutters  to 
look  out  through  the  splashed  panes  into  the  blackness  of 
the  tempestuous  night.  A  night,  indeed,  it  was,  <*  on  which 
the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost."  As  she  stood 
so,  there  flashed  before  her  a  sudden,  rapid  light,  darting 
upward  for  an  instant  and  then  gone.  Alice  knew  it  came 
from  a  vessel  in  distress,  and  with  a  cry  of  fear  she  threw 
open  the  window,  bending  her  head  against  the  wind, 
while  the  foam  rushed  up  into  her  e)  es.  The  solemn  roar 
of  the  waters  on  the  beach  was  heard  beyond  the  thunder 
and  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  lightning,  flashing  swiftlv 
over  the  angry  sea,  showed  her  for  one  moment  the  ^ugn 
and  heavy  line  of  surf.  With  a  prayer  upon  her  lips  for 
those  tossed  helplessly  upon  the  sea  to-night,  she  closed 
the  window  and  the  shutters.  Then  the  two  friends  sat 
quite  still  together,  waiting  and  longing  for  the  morning. 

Down  upon  the  shore  at  Ferrybank  a  breathless,  eager 
crowd  had  gathered,  leaning  hard  against  the  wind,  and 
blinded  by  the  spray  which  dashed  in  showers  to  the  wild 
shore.  Gazing,  gazing  out  into  the  darkness  which  hid 
the  hungry  sea,  they  waited  while  the  wide  doors  of  the 
life- boat  nouse  were  unlocked  and  the  great  boat  wheeled 
down  to  brave  the  storm.  Amid  all  &e  mightier  sounds 
Sir  Bulkley  Gwynne's  voice  rose  clear  and  sharp,  as, 
watchins  the  trained  crew  take  down  their  lifebelts,  he 
counted  them  rapidly. 

«  One  is  missing  —  Hughes  !    Where  is  Hughes  ?  " 

No  one  had  seen  Hughes,  but  half  a  hundred  voices 
called* his  name  now. 

**His  place  must  be  supplied,"  the  Squire  shouted, 
sharply  and  distinctly.    "  We  dare  not  delay  one  second." 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  active  and  prompt  in  his 
help,  came  into  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  Sir  Bulkley 
held.  "I  am  ready,  Sir  Bulkley;  let  me  go.  You  know 
that  an  oar  is  no  new  toy  to  me.  If  you  refuse  me  I  shall 
take  out  my  father's  boat.  Listen  1  Could  I  stay  upon 
the  shore  here  while  the  drowning  plead  for  help  ?  In  the 
rocket's  light  I  saw  the  life-boat  from  the  brig  put  out,  and 
I  know  it  could  not  pull  through  such  a  sea  as  this.  Let 
me  go,  Sir  Bulkley." 

As  he  spoke,  the  baronet,  raisin*^  the  lamp  which  he  was 
placing  in  the  boat,  saw  in  his  lace  the  steady  bravery 
which  was  so  plain  in  his  low,  quick  tones. 

*'  Yaughan  f  I  did  not  know  you  were  here.  I  trust  you 
in  this  as  I  have  trusted  you  before.  Go,  if  you  think  it 
well." 

"  Thank  God  I "  said  Owen  softly,  as  the  Squire  wrung 
his  hand. 

Amid  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  excited  crowd,  the 
strong,  swift  boat  put  out  upon  the  dangerous  surf,  and  all 
eyes  followed  its  lizht,  as  it  rose  and  fell  upon  the  waves, 
and  slowly  nearea  that  other  faint  white  light  which 
glowed  on  the  masthead  of  the  struggling  vessel. 

Onlv  five  miles  from  shore  the  bng  would  be,  and  now 
and  then  distinctly  seen  in  the  sudden  -  blazing  of  the 
rockets ;  vet  how  the  lights  reeled  and  tossed  and  would 
not  meet  f 

«  Sir  Bulkley,  I've  been  ill  for  weeks,  sir,"  —  the  one 
member  of  the  crew,  who  had  been  absent  when  the  life- 
boat started,  came  panting  breathlessly  upon  the  scene,  — 
<*  but  I  saw  the  rockets,  and  I  couldn't  lie  upon  my  bed 
and  leave  my  place  here  empty." 

"  The  boat  is  out  on  its  duty,  Hughes,"  the  baronet  an- 
swered, a  little  sternness  in  his  voice,  though  he  marked 
pityingly  the  man's  pained  breathing.  '^Your  place  is 
filled  by  one  who  will  do  his  duty  even  to  death." 

*'  It  shouldn't  have  been  Owen  Yaughan  though,"  said 
Hughes,  when  the  bystanders  had  told  him  of  the  launch. 
**  His  arms  haven't  been  in  lately  for  that  sort  of  work, 
and  tbey  say  that,  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  was  forbidden 
to  use  an  oar.  What  could  induce  him  to  go  when  he 
knew  that  ?  Ah,  there  1  see  how  she  rides  that  heavy  sea 
—  God  bless  her  1 " 
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V. 

The  waves  sobbed  cently  and  softly,  tired  of  the  pas- 
tioi^te  unrest  of  their  long  night ;  and,  gazing  upon  tnem 
with  wide  and  tearless  eyes,  as  if  their  mellow  plash  be- 
wildered her,  Alice  stood  again  at  that  window  from  which 
she  could  see  Owen's  cottage  home. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Gwynne  re- 
turned to  tell  of  the  scene  upon  the  sea-shore  last  night. 

**  After  all,  I'm  thankful  to  tell  you  only  one  accideat 
occurred,"  he  said,  wondering  at  the  depth  and  sadness  of 
Alice's  sympathy,  "  but  it  was  a  painful  one  indeed.  That 
young  V  augban,  of  whom  my  uncle  told  you  so  much.  Miss 
Hope,  happened  to  be  at  his  mother's  cottage  —  came  only 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  —  and  he  volunteered  tc  take 
one  place  in  the  life-boat,  beeged  for  it,  indeed.  Splendidly 
he  handled  his  oar,  so  all  the  crew  say,  and  was  untirine 
in  all  he  could  do  for  the  rescued.  Strong  and  brave  and 
ready,  they  said  ;  and  if  you  knew  them  you  would  under- 
stana  what  that  means.  Whether  it  was  only  that  he 
worked  too  hard,  or  whether  he  hurt  himself  in  some  way, 
is  not  known,  but  when  he  tried  to  land  he  fell  upon  the 
beach.  I  helped  to  carry  the  poor  fellow  into  his  mother's 
cottage,  and  I  shall  not  soon  foreet  her  face  as  it  met  his. 
The  doctors  talk  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  they  say  he 
must  have  known  tnat  such  a  task  as  he  undertook  last 
night  would  probably  kill  him.  He  had  been  warned  in 
Germany,  it  seems.  I'm  glad  to  say  they  have  not  told 
t^e  mother  this,  for  they  had  before  told  her  how  he  en- 
treated my  uncle  to  send  him ;  and  how  could  she  recon- 
cile the  two  facts  ?  " 

Every  word  entered  deeply  into  Alice's  sore  heart,  and 
when  all  had  been  told,  one  thought  and  longing  held  her. 
Alone  and  unobserved  she  slipped  away  and  hurried  to 
the  river.  The  old  ferry-man  was  busy  enough  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  boat  had  been  ceaselessly  plying  its  way  to  and 
fro  since  daybreak.  Eagerly  Alice  listened  to  the  voices 
around  her  as  she  was  pulled  across,  for  all  were  talking 
of  the  storm,  and  all  s]  oke  Owen's  name. 

When  she  reached  the  opposite  shore,  she  walked  on 
rapidly  among  the  spars  of  the  lost  vessel  and  over  the  dis- 
mal line  of  drifted  sea- weed,  to  that  cottage  on  the  beach, 
in  which  she  knew 'that  Owen  lay.  For  a  moment  she 
felt  she  must  be  mistaken,  because  no  crowd  had  gathered 
here,  but  one  glance  around  showed  her  a  group  of  people 
whispering  together  at  a  short  distance,  and  unconsciously 
thanking  them  in  her  heart  for  the  silent  respect  thus 
shown,  she  knocked  softly  at  the  half-closed  door. 

"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Yaughan's,"  said  Alice  very 
soilly,  as  she  looked  appealingly  into  the  face  of  Owen's 
sister.    •<  May  I  see  him  ?  " 

Duddgha's  eyes,  swollen  and  tired  with  weeping,  fixed 
themselves  for  a  moment  wonderingly  upon  the  \wf  who 
said  this  ■  a  lady  with  a  beautiful  pale  face  and  eyes  as 
tired  as  her  own,  quietly  and  simply  dressed,  yet  elegant 
as  few  visitors  at  Uie  gloomy  cottage  had  ever  looked  to 
the  girl  before.  Without  answering,  she  led  Alice  into 
the  kitchen,  and  then  stood  in  hesitation  beside  the  win- 
dow, where  a  bunch  of  primroses  and  wild  white  violets 
drooped  as  if  they  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  house. 

'*  My  brother  is  very,  very  ill,"  she  whispered ;  every 
word  uttered  in  keenest  pam.  '*  Do  you  think  you  had 
better  see  him  ?  " 

«  Tes,  oh  yea,  if  I  may,"  replied  Alice,  her  voice  most 
earnest  and  entreating. 

Without  another  word,  'Duddgha  walked  on  noiselessly 
to  an  inner  room ;  gently  drew  her  weeping  mother  from 
the  bedside,  and  stood  aside  for  Alice  to  pass  in. 

The  end  was  very,  very  near.  Alice  saw  that,  even  in 
her  first  yearning  gaze. 

*'  Owen ! "  she  cried.  But  she  could  say  no  other  word, 
and  only  fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  at 
him  with  all  her  heart  surging  in  her  eyes. 

*' Alice,  once  more  together,"  he  whispered,  and  the 
look  upon  hb  face  was  one  of  perfect  P<Bace,  no  agony  and 
no  regret.  *'  Together  at  the  end.  The  distance  that  lay 
between  us,  dear,  is  all  travelled  now." 


Kneeling  there  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Leveller,  and 
looking  back  upon  her  ufe  and  his,  Alice  felt  how  slight 
had  b^n  this  dbtance  of  which  he  spoke,  yet  how  impossi- 
ble to  pass  it  now.  The  barrier  which  had  stood  between 
them  when  she  felt  herself  above  him  had  been  raised  by 
her  own  hand,  she  owned,  with  asobbingpain  at  her  heart. 
Now,  with  that  wonderful  glory  on  bib  face,'  he  stood  im- 
measurably above  her;  and  this  barrier  was  from  the  hand 
of  God. 

And  still  she  could  not  speak  to  him  one  word ;  only  her 
eyes,  so  full  of  love  and  pain  and  penitence,  told  all. 

His  two  kind  friends  were  with  him  at  the  end.  Old 
Dr.  Hope,  who  had  only  the  day  before  received  the  short, 
sad  letter  in  which  Owen  told  his  story  and  resigned  hia 
appointment  in  the  grammar-school,  was  in  time  to  tell  him, 
with  dim  eyes,  how  he  had  come  himself  on  purpose  to 
tempt  him  back  to  the  place  he  had  filled  so  well ;  and  Sir 
Bulkley  Gwynne  was  there  too,  walking  quietly  in  the 
outer  room,  and  mutteiing  that  the  sunsmne  on  the  water 
dazzled  him. 

The  eyes  upon  the  pillow,  bright  with  unutterable  hap- 
piness, read  tne  yearning  love  upon  those  faces  gathered 
in  the  silent  room,  and  read  it  in  that  highest  light  which 
made  all  clear. 

Softly,  through  the  open  doorway,  came  the  soothing 
murmur  of  the  sea.  Away  in  the  wide  blue  above  the 
open  windows,  a  lark's  song  faltered  towards  the  unreached 
heaven.  The  only  shadow  on  the  bright  spring  noon  was 
the  hushed  shadow  of  the  outspread  wings. 


VICTOR   HUGO'S  '*'98."i 

One  must  be  cold  to  be  critical  in  reading  Hugo,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  with  so  powerful  a  genius.  He  is  the 
only  writer  of  his  time  who  can  venture  upon  something 
of  an  epical  narrative,  and  trust  to  an  abounding  energy 
of  imaginative  forces  to  keep  his  reader  credulous  and 
breathless  upon  a  theme  that  is  a  morality  painted  in  un- 
relieved black  and  white.  The  taste  of  the  age  is  for 
studies  in  realism,  which  have  no  broad  scope.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  subjective  writer  dares  more 
and  risks  more  than  the  analysis  of  human  nature  unrav- 
elling intricate  pectoral  complexities.  Victor  Hugo  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  pleading  on  his  behalf.  He  nas  ob- 
tained the  widest  popularity  in  Europe.  He  is,  however, 
open  to  a  multitude  of  charges  brought  asainst  him  for  the 
most  part  without  consideration  of  the  large  aim  of  his 
work  and  what  it  accomplishes.  He  has  been  called  the 
poet  of  humanity;  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  master  of  the 
primitive  emotions,  and  is  possessed  of  a  beneficent  spirit, 
some  such  title  may  be  granted  him.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  be  gigantesque  and  not  a  giant,  and  at  a  re- 
perusal  of  him,  his  mannerisms,  the  way  be  caps  himself 
with  particular  words,  and  his  aptitude  for  swelling  to 
huge  size  upon  all  occasions,  have  a  whimsical  efi*ect  on 
us,  perhaps  approximating  to  that  produced  by  his  famous 
kdpx  on  the  French  Legitimist  faction.  But  he  is  never 
below  the  mark  of  a  great  occasion.  His  poetic  sense  of 
tenderness,  beauty,  strangeness,  and  sublimity  b  supreme, 
and  in  expression  he  is  at  the  present  day  unrivalled.  He 
perpetually  seeks  to  indicate  an  infinite  beyond  die  visible 
sky,  a  depth  lower  than  the  grasping  roots  of  his  narrative. 
He  conceives  a  story  to  develop  an  idea,  and  the  idea  b 
the  climax  of  the  story.  He  is  the  urgent  dramatbt  of  a 
sermon.  Shakespeare  was  not ;  Walter  Scott  had  no  doc- 
trines to  impart.  But  it  is  not  obligatory  that  one  pre- 
eminent poet  should  be  governed  by  the  example  of^hii 
peers.  The  point  is  whether  he  has  fire  in  him  so  to  ani- 
mate his  sermon  aa  to  enchain  attention.  Whether  the 
idea  it  contains  is  worth  meditating  upon  at  the  close,  b  a 
subsidiary  point.  It  is  a  pity  if  we  tJbink  the  poet  all 
wrong ;  still,  so  long  as  hb  characters  are  full  of  it,  and 
naturally  moved  by  it,  and  they  buoy  up  the  superincum- 
bent idea  without  his  intervention,  and  human  nature  b 
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not  hanihly  manipulated  in  working  it  out,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  The  task  is  immense,  bat  Hugo  loves  and  chal- 
lenges tasks  of  that  kind.  lie  is  more  at  home  with  them 
than  if  he  were  writing  a  common  tale  to  tickle  the  ears 
and  the  senses. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  subject  better  suited  to  his 
frenius  and  his  style  than  the  war  between  the  Republic  of 
'US  and  the  Breton  loyalists.  We  have  wondered  why  ho 
did  not  take  a  framework  from  the  French  llevolution. 
Here,  at  labt,  we  have  an  episode  of  the  llevolution,  and 
some  sketches  of  the  men  that  made  the  thunder ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  has  read  diligently  for  matter. 
The  struggle  of  La  Vendee  belongs  to  him  hereditarily. 
"  Cette  guerre  nion  pdre  Ta  faite,  et  j'en  puis  parler." 
The  tremendous  contrasts  demanded  by  his  genius  were 
ready  for  him.  He  had  but  to  invent  a  stern  aristocratic 
chiet,  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  "  prince  Hreton ; "  a  young 
Republican  leader,  grand-nephew  to  the  marquis,  Vicomte 
Gauvain  ;  an  inveterate  Democratic  ex-cur^,  formerly 
tutor  to  Gauvain  in  the  chilteau  La  Tourgue,  a  delegate  of 
'  the  Committee  of  the  Convention,  appointed  to  watch 
Gauvain  to  restrain  his  one  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  trium- 
virate, —  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  —  and  the  story 
was  in  motion.  Lantenac  has  tho  cralliness  of  an  old 
general,  Gauvain  the  boldness  of  a  young  captain,  says 
Robespierre.  But  he  has  a  fault,  says  Marat  —  clemency. 
*<  *  C'est  ferme  au  combat  et  mou  apr^s.  Ca  donne  dans 
rindulgence  9a  pardonne,  <;a  fait  grftce,  9a  prutege  les 
religicuses  et  ics  nonnes,  9a  sauve  les  femmes  et  les  filles 
des  aristocratos,  9a  relftche  les  prisonnlers,  9a  met  en 
liberie  les  prdtres.'  *  Grave  faute,'  murmura  Cimourdain. 
*  Crime,'  dit  Marat.  *  Quelquefois,'  dit  Danton.  *  Sou- 
vent,*  dit  Robespierre.  *  Prcpque  toujours,*  reprit  Marat. 
<  Quand  on  a  aHaire  aux  ennemis  de  la  patrie,  toujours,*  dit 
Cimourdain."  It  is  seen  that  Cimourdain  can  surpass  Marat 
in  his  inexorable  severity,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  his  passionate 
love  for  his  old  pupil,  we  have  a  warning  of  the  catastrophe. 
Gauvain's  clemency  is  the  key  of  the  story.  Ho  is  the  mag- 
nanimous Republican.  In  Hugo's  *'  Quatrevintrt-treize  " 
there  is  no  magnanimous  Royalist.  Lantenac  knows  not 
mercy.  It  would  have  been  as  well  to  be  iust.  If  we  are 
to  put  faith  in  the  historical  records  of  the  war.  General 
Bonchamps  saved  the  lives  of  his  Republican  prisoners  at 
St.  Florent,  amounting  to  thousands;  and  Henri  de  la 
Rochejacquelein  liberated  an  army  at  Saumur  upon  their 
simple  parole.  The  war  of  La  Vendde  was  foolish,  fruit- 
less, ana  sanguinary,  and  Hugo's  epigrams  against  it  are 
not  ill  placed ;  but  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Breton  chiefs 
it  was  often  chivalrously  waged.  Marceau  and  Hoche 
were  of  a  nature  to  have  vied  with  them,  no  doubt,  if  the 
Convention  had  permitted.  The  Convention  was  fighting 
for  life,  and  meant  extermination  to  its  enemies*  The 
Convention  was  under  the  dominion  of  an  idea ;  and  so  is 
Hugo.  Consetjuently  we  cannot  expect  pure  justice ;  an 
idea  can  be  a  blinding  light.  Tho  story,  the  sermon,  and 
the  moral  would  have  lost  nothing  by  the  introduction  of 
a  Royalist  contrast  to  Lantenac. 

Lantenac  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ancient  Breton  no- 
bility, heroical  in  aspect,  devoted  to  his  King,  and  the 
honor  of  his  house  and  name,  to  whatsoever  has  a  claim 
on  him -as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  it,  relent- 
less, careless  of  blood,  a  great  figure.  But  in  two  instances 
we  find  him  singularly  dwarfed.  He  accepted  the  higher 
duty  in  leaving  the  ^hip  to  gain  the  coast  when  the  Clay- 
more was  going  into  action  without  a  chance  of  a  favor- 
able issue.  Yet,  after  landing,  he  does  nothing  to  justify 
the  expectations  of  his  commandership  formed  from  his 
behavior  on  board  the  vessel  and  in  the  boat  with  Halmalo 
the  seaman.  He  begins  by  shooting  women,  and  we  see 
him  in  a  series  of  flights  dragging  about  with  him  as  host- 
ages three  little  infants  of  a  peasant  mother  whom  he  has 
committed  to  death.  These  children  —  two  boys,  and  a 
gbrl  of  eighteen  months — have  been  found  with  their 
mother  starving  in  the  wood  of  La  Saudraie  by  the  cele- 
brated Parisian  battalion  of  the  Bonnets  Rouges,  and 
adopted.  The  business  of  the  story,  and  of  the  sermon 
and  the  moral,  requires  that  these  three  little  ones  of  a 


peasant  mother  shall  be  shut  up  in  Lantenac's  chitean  La 
Pourgue,  whither    ultimately  he  flies  with   them,   under 
pressure  of  no  strategical  necessity  that  we  can  see,  bot 
because  •the  novelist  must  have  it  sa    The  children  are 
destined  to  elevate  Lantenac  to  a  superhuman  height  of 
heroism  ;  they  are  to  be  observed  by  the  unshot  remnaot 
of  the  battalion  of  the  Bonnets  Rouges  and  by  the  resus- 
citated mother  in  the  burning  library  of  the  cbftteau,  and 
they  are  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  some  of  Hugo's 
loveliest  and  forcefullest  writing  —  a  picture  in  black  and 
white  more  efTective  than  any  that  even  he  has  yet  given 
us.     But  an  aristocratic  Lantenac  retaining  these  peasant 
children  as  hostages  for  a  rainy  dav  is  much  degraded,  and 
our  fatal  second  reading  shows  a  fliftw  in  the  conception  of 
a  story  that  hangs  upon  such  an  ailjustment  of  circum- 
stances.    In  the  next  instance,  Lantenac  being  in  the  erip 
of  Cimourdain,  the  novelist  has  decreed  his  escape.    Inat 
be  should  accept  Gauvain's  sacrifice  of  himself  is  not  in 
disaccord  with  his  character  and  with  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertains of  his  high  value  to  the  Royalist  cause,  though  noth- 
ing has  been  shown  us  of  that  value  except  his  name  as  a 
rallying  cry  and  a  snare  for  the  peasantry.    The  manner 
of  the  acceptation  is  what  we  object  ta    That  Gauviia 
may  shine  forth  brilliantly  white,  Lantenac  is  exhibited 
n  ally  too  black,     (vauvain,  without  any  arsumentation  on 
the  subject,  has  quietly  listened  to  the  oul  noble's  con- 
temptuous raillery,  then  on  a  sudden  thrown  his  cloak  and 
hood  over  the  prisoner,  and  pushed  him  out  of  a  dungeon 
he  did  not  expect  to  leave  but  to  march  to  the  guillodne 
next  morning.     Concealed  by  the  mantle  of  the  commaad- 
erin-cbief  of  the  Republican  force,  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
horn  lantern,  Lantenac  passes  the  corps  de  garde,  and, 
"  non  sans  s*y  heurter  la  tdte  plus  d'une  fois  "  (he  was  care- 
ful in  his  going  out),  traverses  the    breach  made  by  the 
bobief^ers  in  his  castle  :  — 

La  scndnclle,  cn>yant  voir  Gauvain,  Ini  presenta  les  armef. 
Quand  il  fut  dehors,  ayant  sous  ses  pieds  rherbe  des  champs, 
a  deux  cont  pas  la  forOt,  et  dcvant  lui  respacc,  la  nuit,  la  libertt, 
la  vie,  il  s'arrdtu  et  dcmeura  un  moment  immobile  comme  na 
homme  qui  s'est  Initisc  faire,  qui  a  cM4  k  la  sarprise,  ef  qoi, 
ayant  protitc  d'uno  porte  ouverte, eherche  s'il  a  bien  on  mal  sgi, 
hcsitc  avant  d'aller  plus  loin,  et  donne  audience  k  ano  deniife 
penb^c.  Aprbs  (iuel(|ues  secondes  do  rdverie  attentive,  il  lerata 
main  droite,  fit  claquer  son  mddius  contra  son  pouce,  et  dit, 
*•  Mr  foi  I  "    Et  il  s'en  alia. 

So  good-by  to  the  ancienne  nobU^t !    Lantenac  had  tiae 
to  reflect  that  Gauvain's  generosity  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able offence  to  his  mastera,  but  a  fillip  of  the  fiogera  is  the 
sum  of  his  thoughts.      The  cynical  indifference  in  hha 
seems  malignant  in  Hugo  ;   for  the  extreme   contrast  of 
Republican  and  Rovalifct  must  be  intended  to  have  apolit' 
ical  significance,    thus  did  the  nobles,  thus  the  sons  of 
the   Revolution !     Gauvain  undergoes  the  agony  of  an- 
other teinpSte  sous  un  crane  before  he  can  decide  how  to 
act.     Lantenac  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  distoiM. 
We  do  not  say  that  an  old-fashioned  French  noble  moit 
needs  be  sympathetic  with  the  magnanimity  of  an  adverMiy 
in  the  ranks  of  a  despised  and  detested  party.     We  pi^ 
test  that  it  is  politicallv  a  violent  and  unfair  contraposi- 
tion ;  and  our  literary  judgment  objects  to  a  Marqois  de 
Lantenac,  so   finely   sketched   in  the  opening  chapten, 
scouring  the  country  with  three  dear  infants   (as  nnso 
paints  them),  but  in  reality  —  looking  on  them  with  toe 
eyes  of  a  French  Royalist  noble  —  particularly  insignifi- 
cant little  tatterdemalions,  as  hostages,  expressly  that  he 
may  redeem  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  by 
rescuing  them  from  the  extremity  of  fire  at  the  risk  of  hu 
life.    The  contrivance  is  poor  and  bad. 

The  descriptions  are  manrellons  for  beauty  and  fbr 
splendor.  The  wild  career  of  the  24-pounder  carroaadt 
on  the  main  deck  of  the  Claymore  will  class  among  the 
unparalleled  passages  of  Hugo.  It  b  here  that  this  grand 
imagination  plays  its  Grst  fantaisie:  — 

Cette  masse  court  sur  ses  roues,  a  des  mouvementa  de  billed 
billiard,  penche  avcc  le  roulis,  plonge  avec  le  tantage,  n,  nett, 
s'arrlte,  parait  m6iiter  (seems  to  bethink  itsdf),  repread  n 
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coarse,  tniTerse  comme  one  fl^che  le  navire  d'un  boat  k  Taatre, 
piroaette,  oe  d^robe,  a'^vade,  se  cabre,  bearte,  ^brkshe,  tue,  ex- 
termine.  .  .  .  C'est  I'entree  en  liberty  de  la  matiere.  ...  On 
a  affaire  k  an  projectile  qai  se  ra^ise,  qai  al'air  d'aroir  des  id^, 
et  qui  change  chaqne  instant  de  direction.  L'^norme  pi^ce 
avait  €\£  laiss^  seule.  Elle  ^tait  sa  maltresse  et  la  mattresse  du 
navire.   . 

Such  an  incident,  admirably  described,  is  admirably  in- 
vented. The  drifting  of  the  bruised  and  wounded  Clay- 
more into  the  sea-fight,  and  the  part  of  the  action  we  are 
allowed  to  assist  at,  is  magnificent.  Lantenac  and  Hal- 
malo  in  the  captain's  dingy  also  would  be  a  capital  dra- 
•  matic  situation  but  for  a  phrase  that  haunts  us.  Halmalo, 
the  Breton  seaman,  reveals  himself  start ingly  as  the  brother 
of  the  man  —  the  faulty  captain  of  the  rampaging  gun  — 
whom  Lantenac  has  decorated  for  his  atoning  heroism  and 
executed  for  his  guilty  carelessness.  Halmalo,  not  know- 
ins  Lantenac  for  his  liege  lord,  means  to  kill  him.  He 
pulls  out  a  pistol,  and  bids  him  prepare  for  his  end.  They 
are  in  the  captain's  dingy  on  a  remarkably  billowy  and 
broken  stretch  of  sea.  Lantenac,  we  are  informed,  m 
dressa  debout :  and  again  he  is  debout.  For  this  read  — 
he  sat  upright —  and  the  uneasy  feeling  one  has  about  the 
whole  basinets  is  overcome. 

Considerably  too  much  description  is  given  to  the  Paris 
of  the  period,  and  to  the  Hall  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, seeing  that  none  of  the  action  of  the  story  is 
carried  on  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Convention  has  only  in 
the  abstract  anything  to  do  with  it.    The  meeting  of  iiobe- 
spierre,  Dinton,  and   Marat  (Minos,  Eacus,  and  Bhada- 
manthus  he  calls  them)  in  the  cabaret  of  the  Rue  du  Paon 
was  sufficient.    There  is  no  historical  painting.    The  three 
heads  of  the  Revolution  are  touched  firmly,  out  after  the 
well-known  outlines.    All  the  energy  of  pMortraiture  is  be- 
stowed on  the  creatures  of  fiction,  and  this  is  right.    Hugo's 
redundancies  are  past  complaining  of ;  we  must  make  the 
hest  of  them,  as  we  do  o!  his  audacious  paradoxes  and 
fiery  showers  of  epigrams.     Beautiful  sayings,  true  and 
noble  thoughts,  inexpressibly  tender  sentiments,  are  iust 
as  abundant.    We  need  not  refer  to  them;  they  will  be 
discovered  and  made  much  of,  as  they  deserve  to  be.    This 
work  of  a  poet  seventy-two  years  old  is  written  with  no 
abatement  of  the  vigor  of  his  manhood ;  it  is  full  of  inven- 
tion, artistic  cunning,  and  a  wafting  wind  that  is  not  to  |>e 
resisted.    Hago  has  but  to  lay  his  finger  on  children  to 
make  them  adorable,  and  such  a  voyage  autour  de  la  chambre 
\     as  the  three  little  ones  perform  in  the  library  of  the  tower 
I     of  the  Tourgue  when  the  storming  cf  the  chfltean  is  in 
preparation  and   the  shadow  of  a  terrible  destiny  hangs 
over  them,  could  only  have  been  imagined  by  this  poet  of 
I     children  and  powerful  disposer  of  extreme  and  vivid  con- 
I     trasts.    Little  Georgette,  waking,  and  looking  at  her  feet 
I    as  she  siti  up  in  bM,  holding  her  forefinger  upright  and 
f     whispering,  **  Misique  "  (music)  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
I    summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  roused  by  we 
f    first  roar  of  the  besieging  cannon,  to  raise  her  forennger 
,    again,  and  breathe  **  Poum,"  as  she  lies  down  tired  to  re- 
,    aume  her  sleep,  is  among  the  sweetest  of  Hugo's  creations 
I    in  the  infant  world.    To  conclude,  "  Quatrevingt-treize  " 
f    is  a  representation  of  the  civil  war  in  La  Vend^  per- 
,    formed  by  a  company  of  types  that  are  superbly  inflated 
^    by  the  breath  of  an  eminent  and  humane  poet,  whose  prose 
i    has  the  quality  of  song. 
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A  NOT  uncommon  trick  in  Paris  is  for  a  person  with  a 
bad  cigar  to  stop  a  gentleman  having  a  good  one,  to  solicit 
permission  to  light,  and  in  the  handing  back  mana^  to  sub- 
stitute the  inferior  weed.  The  other  day  two  ingenious 
gentlemen  with  equally  vile  cigars  tried  this  trick  on 
each  other  with  no  very  satisfactory  result. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  addressed  an  autograph  letter 
to  Professor  Wilhelm  Kaulbach,  congratulating  him  on  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  presidency  over 
the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Munich,  and  has  presented  him 


with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  St  Michael, 
in  recognition  of  his  great  services  in  the  cause  of  art. 

The  new  observatory  at  Strasbourg  has  inaugurated  its 
career  by  'the  discovery  of  a  minute  comet,  which  was 
picked  up  by  Professor  winnecke  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  February  21.  This  object  is  of  course  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  by  far  the  smallest  ol 
the  many  similar  bodies  which  Profiissor  Winnecke  has 
discovered. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Cotta  firm  at  Stuttgart  will 
shortly  bring  out  a  work  by  Gregorovius,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Story  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  which  it  is  believed 
will  throw  a  wholly  new  light  on  that  tragic  episode  of 
Italian  life.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  one  of 
which  will  contain  the  text,  and  the  other  the  materials 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  Academy  remarks  that  the  article  in  the  Comhill 
on  Dr.  Johnson  (which  we  printed  last  week)  contains 
the  first  articulate  account  yet  given  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Johnson's  personality  and  his  writings.  The  author's 
theory  is  that  the  age  favored  his  expression  of  himself  in 
conversation,  whereas  in  writing  nis  tendency  to  the 
grandiose  was  an  anachronism. 

Double-bodied  people  are  getting  plentiful,  and  will 
create  social  difficulties.  The  latest  we  hear  of  is  Blanche 
Dumas,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fourteen  years,  who  has  been 
sent  by  Dr.  Balle  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine 
for  examination.  She  has  a  double  body  from  the  waist 
downwards,  having  only  one  head  and  two  arms.  She  is 
very  well,  but  she  is  not  a  double-header. 

The  poet  A.  Barthet,  who  resided  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Charent4)n,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  fiflv-four.  He  wrote  three  pieces: 
*'  Le  Moineau  de  Lesbie,  which  was  put  on  the  stage  of 
the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  —  Rachel  taking  the  principal  rSle 
—  in  1847;  «•  Le  Veau  d'Or,"  ancf  "Le  Chemin  de 
Corinthe,"  which  were  not  played,  the  author  refusing  to 
make  the  required  alterations.  The  deceased  leaves  be- 
hind also  a  collection  of  poems,  called  "  La  Fleur  du 
Panier."  He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ab.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  a> 
state  of  melancholy,  brought  on  by  adversity. 

An  important  discovery  of  archsBological  interest  has 
been  recently  made  in  Norway.  A  tumulus,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Frederikstadt,  has  been  explored,  and,  em- 
bedded in  a  sort  of  stratum  of  firm  clay  at  its  base,  has 
been  found  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  made  completely  of  oak, 
and  evidently  of  great  age.  Both  ends  taper,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  the  bows  from  the  stern;  the  vessel, 
moreover,  is  rather  "  squat "  and  low  in  the  water.  The 
length  of  the  keel  is  about  44  feet  and  the  breadth  of  beam 
about  13  feet.  Various  circumstances  combine  to  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  a  war  vessel  for  coast  use ;  it  was 
propelled  by  oars  and  sails,  and  there  are  traces  of  elaborate 
carving  about  the  sides.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient 
practice  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  allusion  to  which  is  made 
m  some  of  the  Sagas,  the  vessel  was  brought  hither  to 
cover  the  remains  of  its  captain,  fragments  of  whose  dress, 
horse  accoutrements,  and  namess  nave  been  discovered. 
This  vessel  evidently  dates  from  the  time  of  the  old 
Vikings,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Christiania, 
with  a  due  regard  for  its  historical  and  archssolcwrical 
value,  have  caused  the  entire  lot  to  be  conveyed  to  Chris- 
tiania with  a  view  to  its  being  set  up  within  the  precincts 
of  the  university. 

The  value  of  gymnastics  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  body  has  long  been  known  ;  and  a  French  professor  of 
gymnastics,  M.  Paz,  used  to  maintain,  in  the  aays  before 
the  war,  that  the  French  army,  by  reason  of  its  gymnastic 
training,  was  *'  the  only  valid  portion  of  the  population." 
It  was  reserved,  however,  for  a  Japanese  to  discover  that 
one  particular  kind  of  gymnastics  is  serviceable  as  a 
preservative  against  sea-sickness,  in  a  Japanese  account 
of  European  manners  and  customs,  of  which  a  translation 
was  lately  read  by  Professor  Severini  before  a  learned  soci- 
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ety  at  Florence,  the  author  states  that  a  winging  forms  a  reg- 
ular part  of  a  European  bov*s  education,  *'  in  order  that  — 
having  to  seek  bis  fortune  in  distant  lands  —  he  may  not 
suffer  from  sea- sickness."  The  foreigners,  ** although  good 
men  of  business  and  excellent  horsemen,"  neglect,  accord- 
ing to  the  Japanese  writer,  "  that  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary culture  so  much  esteemed  by  our  own  countrymen." 
Their  habits  of  life,  however,  are  eminently  respectable; 
indeed,  *'  they  are  as  clean  in  their  persons  as  the  Japanese 
themselves.*'  Finally,  jealoflisy  is  an  unknown  passion 
among  them ;  and  **  so  much  affection  subsists  between  man 
and  wife  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  a  European 
married  couple  walking  arm  in  arm  in  public." 

The  Court  Journal  tells  the  following  story  concerning 
a  celebrated  French  actress.  There  was  for  sale,  at  the 
time  she  was  in  Rio  Janeiro,  a  set  of  diamonds  for  which 
the  owner  wanted  $15,000.  The  lady  told  a  certain  gen- 
tleman that  she  was  enamored  of  the  diamonds ;  conse- 
quently he  inspected  the  jewels,  found  they  were  too  dear, 
offered  $12,000  which  was  refused,  would  not  give  a  dollar 
more,  and  returned  to  tell  his  lady-love  so.     She  thanked 

Mr.  X with  her  sweetest  smilci*,  and  got  his  promise 

that  he  would  renew  his  offer  the  following  day.  That 
evening  she  called  on  the  jeweler  herself  and  tried  to  get  a 
reduction  of  the  price,  but  in  /vain.  Eventually  opening  a 
well-garnished  wallet,  she  said,  **  Well,  Mr.  Jeweler,  here 
are  $3,000  ;  when  my  friend  calls  again,  accept  his  $1 2,000 
and  the  bargain  will  be  complete ;  but  not  a  word  of  my 
part  of  the  transaction ;  lead  my  iriend  to  believe  that  you 

Uke  off  $3,000  to  effect  the  sale."  The  next  day  Mr.  X 

called,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  talking,  the  jeweler,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  took  his  check  for  $12,000  and  handed 
over  the  gems.  On  his  way  to  lay  them  at  the  lady*s  feet, 
he  turned  in  to  his  club,  and  there  met  an  old  friend,  to 

whom  he  showed    the    purchase.    "  My    dear    X ," 

answered  his  friend,  "  is  there  no  way  to» reason  you  out  of 
this  infatuation  ?  You  have  the  most  charming  wife  in  the 
world ;  you  love  her,  but  a  coldness  has  wrongly  sprung  up 
between  you,  and  you  have  become  estranged,  each  too 
proud  to  own  a  fault  and  prone  to  wound  the  other.     Be 

advised ;  give  the  diamonds  to  Mrs.  X ;  follow  up  the 

peace-offering."    The    good    advice  was  taken.     X 

jumped  into  his  carriage,  drove  home,  and  made  himself 
and  his  wife  happy.  The  actress  sat  waiting  and  wonder- 
ing, until  losing  patience  she  went  to  the  jeweler's,  heard 
that  the  sale  had  been  made,  returned  home,  and  waited 

again.  Madame  X wears  the  diamonds  to  this  day,  and 

husband  and  wife  are  happy  in  the  extreme. 

AiM^E  De8Cli£e,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  was  buried 
on  Tuesday  (March  10),  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
most  of  the  dramatic  authors  in  Paris  and  the  first  actors 
and  actresses  followed  her  remains  to  the  grave.  Alexan- 
der Dumas  pronounced  a  touching  oration  over  her  tomb, 
taking  on  himself  much  of  the  guut  of  her  death.  He  had 
persuaded  Aimde  DescI^  to  renounce  the  provinces  and 
to  come  to  Paris.  She  expressed  the  fear  that  she  would 
be  unable  to  stand  acting  the  same  piece  night  after  night 
in  the  presence  of  a  critical  audience.  In  the  country  she 
never  played  the  same  piece  more  than  four  or  five  con- 
secutive nights,  and  the  people  put  up  with  her  eccentrici- 
ties. She  yielded,  however,  came  to  Paris,  and  played 
for  a  year  ;  then  she  wrote  to  Alexander  Dumas  that  she 
was  worn  out,  and  that  she  would  only  return  if  he  de- 
clared she  was  indispensable.  **  She  had  just  played  Frou- 
Frou,  for  a  hundred  nights  —  that  pretty  little  Parisian 
soul,  born  in  a  peal  of  laughter,  evaporated  in  a  tear." 
Alexander  Dumas  soon  wrote  to  Aimee  Descl^e  that  she 
was  indispensable,  and  she  returned  to  the  Gymnase  and 
played  in  <*  La  Visite  de  Noces "  and  **  La  Princesse 
Georges."  The  first  comedy  was  only  one  act,  and  yet 
she  threw  so  much  of  her  being  into  it  that  on  leaving  the 
stage  she  had  invariably  to  throw  herself  on  a  sofa  and 
remain  there  for  half  an  hour,  just  as  Rachel  used  to  do 
afler  a  tragedy.  Again  she  wished  to  make  her  escape. 
The  manager  came  with  a  new  engagement,  and  she  wrote 
to  Dumas,  **  I  shall  only  si^n  it  if  you  positively  order  me  : 
in  fact  you  must  hold  my  hand.     I  shall  finish  by  entering 


a  convent"    And  she  went  on  to  complain  of  her  life  m 
an  actress.     She  seemed,  as  Duauui  said,  to  cry  to  the 
public,  **You  wish  to  see    how  one  struggles  for  life? 
Well,  look  at  me.    I  am  called  sometimes  one  name,  sooie- 
times  another,  and  yet  it  is  alwavs  I,  I  the  woman  who 
hopes,  who  loves,  who  suffers,  who  complains,  who  coa- 
bats,   and  who  exhausts  herself  between  the  ideal  At 
wishes  to  grasp  and  the  reality  which  enlaces  her."    In 
alluding  to  the  eflbrt  of  creating  a  rdle,  Alexander  Dumst 
said  this  was  not  to  be  done  **  without  leaving  behind  s 
portion  of    one's  self"    "Do  you  remember  Talma,**  be 
added,  **  uttering  a  piercing  shriek  on  suddenly  heuiM 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  murmuring  a  few  instants  ah 
terwards, '  Ah  I  if  1  could  find  that  cry  on  the  stage.'    And 
when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  death,  and  looked 
in  a  glass,  af^er  examining  his  haggard  features,  he  eaid, 
'  How  unfortunate  not  to  oe  able  to  play  Tiberias  vitk 
such  a  face  as  this  I '    It  may  be  said  thai  this  was  (right- 
ful,  that  it  was  monstrous,  but  it  is  thus.     Genius  is  a  &- 
tality  like  anything  else,  and  cannot  be  eluded." 

The  story  of  Dickens's  last  years,  as  aet  down  in  tiy 

closing  volume  of  Forster's  biography,  is,  says  the  Saiuriof 

Review^  as  sad  as  it  is  simple.    **  VVe  see  a  man  of  genioi 

killing  himself  by  inches  in  the  effort  to  make  money.  Tlit 

strong  man    breaks    down    by  constantly  straining  hit 

powers  a  little  too  far ;  the  work  which  waa   once  doit 

spontaneously,  without  a  conscious  effort,  has  to  be  pv- 

formed  at  high  pressure,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  aenic 

of  its  painfulness;  and,  moreover,  as  Mr.  Forster  sayihka- 

self,  tne  task  under  which  Dickens  ultimately  broke  don 

was  one  which,  if  not  below  his  dignity,  was  at  least  bo6 

the  highest  to  which  he  might  have  devoted  hinueK- 

Should  a  man  of  genius  show  himself  in  public  for  mooer? 

Should  a  great  noveliitt  condescend  to  be  an  actor?   Tke« 

are  questions  which  we  need  not  answer;  there  is  mnehv 

be  said  on  both  sides;  but  at  least  it  is  painful  to  tee  a 

man  whose  powers  were  in  their  way  unrivalled,  actniBr 

i  working  himself  to  death  in  an  employment  which,  to  flf 

the  least  of  it,  did  not  give  scope  for  the  worthiest  eap^f- 

ment  of  his  faculties.     And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  reil- 

less,  unceasing,  unsatisfactory  labor?     The  answer  iso^ 

too  plain ;  but  we  preface  it  by  one  distinct  statement  'M 

man,'  says   Mr.  Forster,  •  could  care  essentially  \m  fr 

money '  than  Dickens.     We  fully  and  unreaenreclly  acttf* 

the  statement.    We  believe  as  fully  as  Mr.  Forster  d* 

Dickens  was  as  generous  a  man  as  could  be  named,  v 

was  entirely  above  any  sonlid  desire  for  moner-maki^' 

and  yet  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  plidnest  language  Atf 

his  primary  motive  for  undertaking  a  task  of  this  kind  w« 

the  pecuniary  reward.    The  pages  of  this  book  are  Y» 

fully  full  of  the  subject.    He  wanted,  says  Mr.  Fontaj* 

make  a  provision  for  his  sons.    It  is  impossible  to  <^^*^^ 

refiection  that  he  had  apparently  ample  means  for  |jfO*"' 

ing  for  a  large  family  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  hb  ijfr 

fession.     He  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  popaV 

author  who  ever  wrote  English.    He  twice  reoeivedi* 

Mr.  Forster  tells  us,  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  «»"■■*, 

half  the  length  of  one  of  the  numbera  of  *  Coppefww 

and  Mr.  Forster  adds  that  there  are  no  'other  sachir 

sUncesin  the  history  of  literatore.'    The  micceai  of  v 

writings  was  bevond  all  precedent.    The  Chiiatmai  b>^ 

her  of  i4W  the  Year  Round  had  a  sale  of  800,00^* 

was  to  receive  £7500  for  25,000  copies  of  •  Edwin  ft«* 

and  to  have  half  the  profit  of  all  sales  beyond  that  a*' 

ber ;  whilst  during  his  life  the  sales  reached  W.OOOcJ* 

Scott  in  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared  wiA  Di^  A 

in  point  of  immediate  popularity.  Surely,  one  would  fW*  { 

a  man  in  such  a  position  mighty  be  independent  ^i*^'''^?  Ij 

pecuniary  cares  to  allow  his  mind  due  rest,  and  *i^^    * 

upon  worthy  tasks.    The  arguments,  however,  ^^cfc  *  ■ 

duced  Dickens  to  lecture  hi  America  in  spite  ti^ 

Forster's  dissuasion,  are  carefully  given  in  a  ptp^f  *2 

up  on  the  occasion ;  and  simply  come  to  this,  that  bs^ 

culated  upon    making  £15,500  by  eighty  reidim  «* 

his  return  from  America  he  continued  his  roaflmr" 

Ensland ;  and  calcalates  that  by  both  together  m  «" 

have  made  £28,000  in  a  year  and  a  half." 
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STATE  BOOK-CLUBS. 

It  18  alwajTf  an  advantage,  when  one  has  a  theory  to 
maintain,  to  have  some  real  and  actual  field  for  displaying 
its  practical  application ;  and  if  there  is  no  such  field,  then 
by  all  means  invent  one.  A  new  Atlantis  must  answer 
if  the  old  one  is  unserviceable ;  Utopia  must  be  discovered 
*if  there  really  is  no  Topia.  Carlyle  has  called  America 
the  paradise  of  political  economists,  because  there  they 
could  make  their  doctrines  take  legislative  shape  in  the 
most  good-natured  manner  imaginable;  and  makers  of 
paper  republics  find  South  America  a  virgin  field.  We 
wish  to  exercise  a  similar  right  in  applying  our  theory 
of  town  libraries,  and  by  right  of  eminent  domain  seize 
upon  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose  and  annex  it  to 
Evert  Saturday.  We  choose  Rhode  Island  for  very 
simple  reasons :  its  people  are  intelligent,  and  the  State 
is  of  a  handy  size.  We  suspect,  and  honestly  tell  the 
reader  so  at  the  outset,  that  our  theory  would  break  down 
if  applied  suddenly  to  a  more  extended  piece  of  ground, 
and  then  the  latest  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  is  at  hand  with  con- 
venient statistics.  We  stop  a  bit  at  this  point  to  notice 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  forked-radish  little  common- 
wealth. The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  it  calb  itself;  it  has  its  two  capitals,  and  so 
by  some  analogous  law  we  presume  it  has  its  double- 
headed  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools. 

A  more  important  reason  for  our  selection  of  Rhode 
Island  is  in  our  entire  icmorance  of  what  the  several 
towns  have  done  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  public 
libraries.  Very  likely,  if  we  knew,  we  should  have  to 
annex  some  other  State,  and  we  know  of  no  one  so  handy 
to  our  office,  and  so  portable.  The  scheme,  then,  which 
we  propose,  as  soon  as  we  have  received  our  commission 
as  dictator,  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  lending 
libraries  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system. 

The  statutes  of  Rbo<le  Island  provide  that  the  sum  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars  annually  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  apportioned 
amongst  the  various  towns  according  to  the  number  of 
children  and  of  school  districts,  but  that  no  town  shall 
receive  its  proportion  until  it  has  provided  an  equal  sum 
by  taxing  its  inhabitants.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  carry  put  a  system  of  public  libraries,  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation, based  upon  the  same  census,  of  say  twenty 
thousand  dollars  annually ;  to  be  appropriated,  however,  in 
those  towns  only  which  maintain  a  high  school,  and 
with  similar  provision  that  such  towns  shall  raise  an 
equal  amount  before  receiving  the  State  appropriation. 
The  money  given  by  the  town  may  be  for  books,  but  it 
must  be  first  for  the  additional  payment  of  some  person, 
presumably  the  high -school  master,  who  shall  act  as 
librarian,  and  for  the  proper  shelter  and  care  of  the 
books.  The  town,  when  it  has  madd  these  provisions,  may 
proceed  also  to  buy  books  with  the  money  raised  which 


remains  unexpended,  and  these  purchases  and  all  expendi- 
ture of  money  must  be  by  the  librarian  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  a  committee  of  three  citizens,  elected  at  the  town 
meeting,  without  distinction  of  sex. 

The  towns  which  have  complied  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  State  are  now  ready  to.  receive  the  State 
aid  ;  they  have  fitted  a  room  in  each  high-school  boilding 
for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  books,  and  have  pro- 
vided for  the  proper  care  and  superintendence;  they 
have  in  some  cases  found  money  still  remaining  in  their 
hands  which  they  have  ready  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  State  now  prepares  to  do  its  promised  share.  The 
twenty  thousand  dollars  which  has  been  voted  is  not  sub- 
ject, in  specified  sums,  to  the  order  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  towns  that  have  complied  with  the  conditions,  but 
is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  selected  list  of  books, 
made  by  a  special  ofiicer  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
under  the  advice  of  a  small  commission  selected  by  the 
governor  or  dictator  firom  the  most  worthy  citizens  of 
the  State.  These  books  are  put  into  one  uniform  binding 
of  sheep,  stamped  with  the  State  seal,  and  contain  the 
proper  labels  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  showing  to  what 
town  library  they  are  sent  and  how  long  they  are  to  re- 
main. For  here  comes  in  the  peculiar  feature  of  our 
scheme.  The  State  does  not  propose  to  give  books  to  a 
town  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  growing  library,  but  to 
lend  from  its  own  stock  of  books  a  certain  number  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  the  appropriation  due,  those  books  to 
remain  say  for  one  year,  and  then  to  be  returned  to  the 
central  library,  whence  they  will  be  sent  out  to  other 
towns,  and  their  places  filled  with  other  books. 

By  this  method  the  State,  selecting  by  the  aid  of  its 
wisest  counsellors  books  of  permanent  value,  distributes 
them  among  its  towns  for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  and 
every  year  provides  a  new  collection,  so  that  the  same 
books  may  be  lent  in  succession  to  the  several  towns 
until  they  are  quite  used  up.  The  towns  meanwhile  may 
have  their  more  permanent  libraries,  and  may  indeed, 
where  certain  books  have  proved  very  popular  and  de- 
sirable, obtain  those  very  books  of  the  State  when  the 
time  of  their  loan  has  expired,  or  replace  the  copies  with 
fi'esher  ones.  It  is  a  misfortune  in  all  our  prevailing 
systems  that  permanence  is  sought,  and  not  elasticity  and 
variety,  in  the  establishment  of  frise  town  libraries.  The 
central  office,  by  its  records  and  by  its  communication 
with  the  several  town  libraries,  could  select  the  books  every 
year  with  greater  care,  and  could  stimulate  by  its  wise 
choice  the  taste  for  good  reading. 

Having  reigned  as  long  as  we  feel  easy,  we  lay  aside 
our  sceptre  with  alacrity  and  leave  Rhode  Island  to  its 
own  resources,  free  firom  the  special  legislation  of  Evbbt 
Saturday. 

NOTEa 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  have  in  press,  for  immediate  publication, 
"First  Steps  in  Greneral  History,  a  Suggestive  Outline," 
by  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.,  author  of  "  First  Steps  in  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  **  Seven  Historic  Ages,"  etc.  The  plan 
of  the  history  is  to  take  up  each  country  by  itself  and 
sketch  it  before  attention  is  turned  away,  and  in  doing  this 
the  natural  order  is  followed  of  the  transmission  of  civil- 
ization. The  book  is  furnished  with  maps  and  charts,  a 
bibliography  and  very  full  index,  and  as  a  book  prepared 
for  students  in  this  country,  its  treatment  of  the  United 
States  i^  fuller  than  that  of  any  similar  work.  It  is 
brought  down  to  daCto. 
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— "  Public  Health  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  soon  to 
be  isBued  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  River- 
aide  Press,  Cambridge,  for  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  containing  the  reports  and  papers  presented 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  held  in  the  year  1878. 
The  contents  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  by  the  president,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith, 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  Presi- 
dent White  of  Cornell  on  **  Sanitary  Science  in  its  Re- 
lations to  Public  Instruction/'  President  Gilman  of  the 
University  of  California  on  '*  Californian  Climates,"  Prof. 
Austin  Flint,  Dr.  Ordronaux,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  and  many 
others,  closing  with  one  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  President  of 
Board  of  Health,  Washington,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
National  Sanitaiy  Bureau.  The  volume  will  be  freely 
illustrated  by  maps,  charts,  and  drawings.  The  subjects 
generally  have  interest  for  organizations  rather  than  for 
persons ;  that  is,  they  relate  to  questions  of  health  which 
must  be  settled  by  ordinance  and  combined  action  rather 
than  by  individuals  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  private 
affairs,  and  the  volume  will  have  special  interest  for 
scientific  sanitarians. 

— It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  assumption  by 
volunteer  associations  of  duties  which  press  lightly  upon 
individuals  and  are  disregarded  by  political  bodies.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  there  is  a  general  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  the  best  citizens  to  turn  with  a  discouraged  motion 
from  Congress,  State  legislature,  and  city  council,  to  that 
last  resort  in  a  republican  country,  public  opinion, 
which,  when  enlightened  and  organized,  has  great  power 
to  restrain  bad  legislation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  public 
meetings  increase  in  number  and  weight  in  every  great 
emergency,  and  that  they  furnish  the  quickest  and 
sharpest  voice  for  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  said  in  a  hopeless  way  that  such  meetings 
and  organizations  have  no  enacting  but  only  advisory 
powers.  Neither  have  the  meetings  of  political  parties 
power  of  any  other  kind,  yet  political  parties,  so  long  as 
they  have  vitality,  wield  an  immense  power ;  it  is  when 
they  become  corrupt  that  they  are  dangerous,  and  yet 
their  corruption  is  a  presage  of  death. 

—  What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator  who  secured 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts  by  which  the 
money  secured  from  the  dog  tax  might  be  appropriated 
by  a  vote  of  any  town  to  the  formation  of  a  public  library 
in  that  town  ?  It  reads  like  a  piece  of  wit.  Perhaps 
the  tax  being  laid  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  dogs 
without  responsible  owners  to  go  mad,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  apply  the  money  to  keeping  drinking  places 
open  where  wandering  children  could  quench  their  thirst 
for  wisdom,  and  so  be  saved  from  the  madness  that  igno- 
rance gives  birth  to. 

—  People  are  sometimes  misled  by  titles  of  books,  and 
disposed  to  set  them  aside  as  nothing  to  them*  Especially 
is  this  true  of  many  books  that  are  regarded  as  [>rofe8sional 
books.  We  instance  one,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Why  should  that  be  reckoned  useful  only  to  clergymen 
and  theologians,  when  the  Bible  itself  is  so  human  that  no 
other  book  meets 'the  needs  of  so  many  ?  Thus  a  diction- 
ary which  aims  to  interpret  it,  not  by  commenting  on  it, 
but  by  describing  and  illustrating  facts  and  names  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  becomes  at  once  a  repository  of  in- 
formation which  the  idlest  may  refer  to  with  interest,  and 
which  gives  an  answer  to  numberless  questions  which 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  the  most  casual  reader. 


—  The  paper  by  Dr.  Cox  of  Washington,  referred  to 
above,  suggests  another  political  change  which  we  suspect 
is  in  process.  People  are  getting  to  distrust  the  abilitj 
of  Congress  to  act  wisely  and  in  a  spirit  of  public  interest 
upon  questions  which  require  special  knowledge.  Listen 
to  the  nonsense  talked  in  Congress  on  financial  questions, 
observe  the  disposition  of  art  commissions,  and  consider 
the  apparent  absence  of  any  intelligent  direction  of  these 
matters.  The  remedy  may  lie  in  the  selection  by  the 
President  of  his  cabinet  from  Congress,  so  that  the  secr»> 
taries  could  {^resent  their  measures  in  person  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  committees  that  have  their  ows 
notions,  probably  at  variance  with  the  notions  of  the 
secretaries.  The  committees  are  supposed  to  be  organized 
with  reference  to  their  special  knowledge,  but  they  are 
constantly  changing  and  are  subject  to  an  immense  presi* 
ure  from  private  interests  outsiie.  The  commissioiu 
which  are  growing  up  in  the  various  departments  —  as,  m  • 
the^  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenae, 
Light-house  Board,  and  Coast  Survey ;  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  Census  Office,  Patent  Office,  and  Bureau  of 
Education  —  indicate  the  direction  which  may  be  taken  to 
centralize  intelligence  rather  than  power  at  the  capital 
That  is,  make  these  subordinate  offices  fixed  in  character, 
dependent  upon  the  attainments  and  skill  of  the  officen 
in  charge,  and  they  will  furnish  the  cabinet  with  intelli- 
gent material  for  the  development  of  a  settled  policy,  which 
through  its  membership  in  Congress  it  can  present  to 
the  country  and  enforce  by  all  the  moral  power  of  the 
government.  Then  if  Congress  refuse  to  sustain  the 
policy  which  an  officer  of  the  cabinet  presents  and  oi^ 
he  can  resign  his  place  in  the  cabinet  and  leave  the 
President  free  to  summon  the  leader  of  the  opposition ; 
but  the  under  officers  of  government,  who  do  the  statiiticsl 
and  clerical  work,  can  pursue  their  labor  irrespective  of 
any  political  change,  because  their  work  has  no  political 
bearing. 

—  What  an  excellent  practice  is  becoming  common  of 
using  note  paper  with  the  owner's  name  and  address 
stamped  in  blind  in  one  comer,  or  printed  neatiy  in  red 
ink  I  Business  houses,  of  course,  have  long  done  this, 
but  if  people  generally  knew,  what  we  shall  not  tell  anjr 
one  of  them,  that  they  do  not  write  their  names  plamly, 
they  would  spare  their  correspondents  much  painfbl  work 
at  deciphering.  It  is  easy  enough  often  to  read  the 
crabbedly  written  letter  of  a  man  whose  name  can  onl/ 
be  guessed  at,  because  there  is  an  association  of  ideas 
that  helps  one  in  the  letter ;  but  a  man's  name,  so  pre- 
cious to  himself,  is  like  an  arbitrary  symbol  in  many 
cases. 

—  Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  in  tiie  April  Galaxji 
tells  us,  by  authority  of  the  orthographic  sufferer,  how  to 
spell  the  name  Tourgu^neff ;  now  if  some  one,  say  Bjom- 
stjerne  Bjornson,  would  kindly  tell  us  how  to  pronoanoe 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen's  name,  we  should  feel  l^ss  tired 
when  we  saw  it.  We  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
old  darkey  who  got  over  his  difficulty  with  patriarchal 
names  in  his  Bible  reading,  ^  I  call  them  all  Moses,  and 
let  them  go." 


If  any  evidence  were  necessary  to  prove  that  Nitrons 
Oxide  Gas,  when  properly  made  and  administered,  is  a  safe 
ansBsthetic  for  the  extraction  of  teeUi,  it  is  afforded  b^ 
the  fact  that  the  Colton  Dental  Association,  in  the  Coop^ 
Institute,  has  administered  it  to  seventy-two  thousand 
patients  without  an  accident 
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CHAPTER    V. — THB 


FIRST      QUARRlSL  :     TURNSTONE 
PINNACLE. 


Did  Linda  Kane  feel  no  reproach  of  conscience  as 
she  turned  from  her  door  with  the  descending  steps  of 
Cyril  still  sounding  in  her  ears  ?  She  was  not  wholly 
bad  ;  no  one  is.  She  must  have  felt  some  inward  re- 
monstrance, for  she  said  aloud,  "  I  can't  help  it,  she 
took  aim  I  had.  There  was  enough  else  that  would 
have  done  for  her,  and  made  her  happy ;  but  she  took 
my  all,  —  all !  and  for  me  there  is  nothing  left  Shall 
she  have  him  in  peace  ?  Never !  She  shall  pay  my 
price  for  what  she  took  from  me.  If  she  had  not 
taken  it,  I  would  never  have  harmed  her.  Why 
should  I  live  alone,  —  childless,  homeless,  —  while  she 
has  all !  I  must,  but  I  will  have  my  revenge.  What 
right  has  she  to  be  happy  while  I  am  wretched  ?  "  Thus 
she  dismissed  the  thought  of  Agnes,  and  weary  from 
her  journey  and  her  lavish  expenditure  of  vitality  afler 
it,  she  soon  fell  asleep,  and  into  happiness;  for  she 
dreamed  that  she  and  Cyril  were  living  together  at 
Lotusmere,  that  little  Cyril  was  her  boy,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  dream  that  there  had  ever  been  an  Agnes. 

Cyril  strode  into  his  library  feeling  that  he  was  an 
injured  individual.  That  Agnes  should  make  a  scene- 
and  reproach  him  for  sitting  with  Linda  to  hear  the 
news  from  Ulm,  was  indeed  preposterous.  *' Outra- 
geous !  ^  he  exclaimed  with  deep  emphasis  of  bass,  as 
he  plunged  into  his  study  chair  before  his  desk,  and  be- 
gan rapidly  to  write.  He  resumed  his  task  where  ho 
left  it  off,  as  he  supposed  for  the  night,  and  soon  dis- 
covered himself  pursuing  it  with  a  fluency  and  elo- 
quence which  had  not  touched  it  before.  It  was  a  class 
oration  which  he  had  been  invited  to  deliver  within 
the  walls  of  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  proud,  when  he 
received  the  letter  of  invitation,  to  think  that  he  had 
been  chosen  from  all  his  class  to  deliver  it  But  in 
the  state  of  his  household  it  had  been  no  easy  task  to 
write,  and  until  to-night  he  had  been  tempted  to  depend 
upon  whatever  of  impromptu  inspiration  the  occasion 
might  bring  to  him.  Not  so  now.  He  was  one  who 
produced  his  finest  brain-work  under  the  deepest  ex- 
citements. Linda's  praises,  with  the  thought  of  the 
journals  of  Ulm,  of  what  they  would  say  for  and  of 
him  if  this  oration  proved  to  be  an  intellectual  and 
oratorical  success,  with  the  nerve  excitement  occasioned 
by  his  brief  word  collision  with  Agnes  —  all  together 
quickened  thought,  expression,  and  pen,  to  astonishing 
celerity.     It  was  morning,  when  turning  from  his  desK 

>  Intorid  Moording  to  Act  of  CongreM,  In  Um  t«w  1874,  by  H.  0.  Hooei- 
TOB  A  Co.,  in  tbo  OIBot  of  Um  LibnxUn  of  Congrags,  at  WMhlngton. 


in  sheer  exhaustion,  he  threw  himself  on  the  lounge 
near  by,  and  fell  at  once  into  deep  sleep. 

When  Cyril  shut  the  door  and  left  her,  Agnes  felt  ' 
as  if  she  had  received  a  heavy  physical  blow.     She 
sat  stunned  and  dumb. 

Cyril  would  come  back,  of  course  he  would.  He 
could  not  be  angry  with  her !  When  he  came  back 
she  would  tell  him  that  if  she  seemed  querulous,  it  was 
only  because  she  loved  him  so  much  —  because  she  was 
so  lonely  without  him,  that  she  complained.  She  would 
tell  him  that  she  was  sorry,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her 
and  love  her  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Long  she 
sat  waiting,  listening,  but  he  did  not  come.  She  grew 
cold  at  last,  and  creeping  into  bed,  drew  her  baby 
close  to  her,  and  her  silent  tears  fell  upon  his  wasted 
little  face.  They  wakened  him,  and  he  sent  out  his 
accustomed  wail.  But  Agnes  did  not  think  of  calling 
his  nurse,  or  Linda,  or  Cyril. 

^  You  are  all  mine,  baby,  —  all  I  have,"  she  said, 
with  the  exaggeration  of  sorrow,  her  low,  choking 
sobs  mingling  with  his  faint  cries. 

"  Nobody  will  love  mamma  but  baby  —  poor  little 
baby !  Will  you  live  to  love  her  ?  And  who  loves 
baby  like  mamma  ?  Baby,  v)e  are  all  alone."  This 
thought  was  too  dreadful  to  take  on  another  word,  and 
for  moments  no  o^her  divided  the  low  sobbing  and  wail- 
ing of  mother  and  child.  '<  Where  is  papa,  baby  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  little  Cyril  and  mamma  I  We  must  go  to 
him."  Again  the  tears  fell  in  silence  upon  the  baby*s 
face.  He  slept  at  last.  Then  Agnes,  rising  softly, 
lest  she  might  waken  him,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her 
and  with  noiseless  steps  crept  out  of  the  room. 

She  would  go  to  him ;  she  could  not  live  the  night 
through,  she  thought,  he  down  there  and  she  here,  — 
words,  anger,  desolation  between  them.  He  was  Cyril, 
her  husband,  her  idol.  Earth  held  nothing  for  her, 
nothing,  if  he  was  estranged.  She  would  tell  him  so. 
She  would  beg  him,  yes,  beg  him  to  forgive  her. 

She  creeps  out  to  the  upper  landing  softly  —  how 
softly !  —  down  the  carpeted  stairs,  till  midway  she  is 
confronted  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  open  library 
door.     In  the  same  instant  she  hears  Cyril's  voice. 

^  Is  it  possible  I  "  says  jealousy,  the  demon  just  bom 
for  her;  *Ms  it  possible  that  she  has  followed  him 
here  I "    No ;  listen ! 

**  What  is  it  men  love  in  genius,  but  its  infinite 
hope,  which  degrades  all  that  it  his  done  ?  Grenius 
counts  all  its  miracles  poor  and  short.  Its  own  idea  is 
never  executed.  The  Iliad,  the  Hamlet,  the  Doric 
column,  the  Roman  arch,  the  Gothic  minster,  the  Grer- 
man  anthem,  when  they  are  ended,  the  master  casts 
behind  him.  Before  that  gracious  Infinite  out  of  which 
he  drew  these  few  strokes,  how  mean  they  look,  though 
the  praises  of  the  world  attend  them.  From  the 
triumphs  of  his  art  he  turns  with  desire  to  this  greater 
defeat.    Let  those  admire  who  will    With  silent  Joy 
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he  Bees  Limself  to  be  capable  of  a  beauty  that  eclipses 
all  which  his  hands  have  done,  all  which  human  hands 

have    ever    done Obedience     to    his  genius 

is  a  man's  only  liberating  influence;  only  by  the 
freest  activity  in  the  way  constitutional  to  him,  does  an 
angel  seem  to  arise  before  him,  and  lead  him  by  the 
hand  out  of  all  the  wards  of  the  prison.'* 

Cyril   in  exalted  tones  is  pronounciiig  the  oration 
which  is  sure  at  a  day  not  very  far  on  to  bedew  the 
eyes  of  women  with  tears,  and  to  stir  the  feet  of  men 
to  storms  of  commendation.     The  open  door  is  behind 
the  desk.   Thus  Agnes  can  approach,  and  look  through, 
and  listen  without  the  slightest  risk  of  discovery  from 
her  rapt  lord.     Imagination  in  her  is  by  no  means  a 
'    dormant  faculty.     In  her  anguish  up-stairs  she   had 
pictured  Cyril  below,  extended  on  the  lounge  in  half- 
savage,  but  wide-awake  sorrow  —  waiting,  yes,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  to  be  taken  back  into  his  arms  and  his 
&vor.     Sorrow !     He  looks  as  radiant  as  a  god.     He 
is  in  nowise  prostrate,  but  stands  waving  his  manu- 
script and  throwing  up  his  arms  in  all  the  glowing 
passion  of  oratorical  utterance.     He  became  so  excited 
and  delighted  with  what  he  had  written  that  from  sud- 
den impulse  he  sprang  to  his  feet  to  deliver  it.     Agnes 
is  well  acquainted  with  Cyril,  but  not  with  the  orator. 
Beyond  a  little   impromptu  witty  speech  which  she 
had  heard  him  make  in  a  .political  meeting  at  Lotus- 
port,  she  never  had   an  opportunity   to  judge  of  his 
transcendent  powers  as  a  speaker.    Was  this  Cyril  1    If 
so,  never  was  she  so  far  from  his  thoughts  as  in  the 
present  moment.     The  wife  kneels  low  in  the  half- 
open  door,  gaze^,  listens,  and  adores.     The  last  word 
is  not  too  strong  to  express  the  emotion  aroused  in  her 
sensitive  nature  by  his  golden  eloquence.     She  would 
have  thrilled  to  it  anywhere,  uttered  by  any  voice  but 
Cyril's,  —  her  husband's.     It  was  more  entrancing  to 
her,  than  the  music  of  the  sirens  ever  was  to  Orpheus. 
Yet  Orpheus  was  not  more  chained  to  his  mast  than  is 
Agnes  to  the  door-sill.     Cyril's  face  is  half  turned  from 
hers,  and  as  he  utters  the  last  sentence,  his  hand  falls 
by  his  side  ;  he  immediately  sits  down  to  his  desk  and 
resumes  his  writing. 

She  cannot  break  in  upon  one  so  preoccupied.  Her 
intellectual  sympathy  with  him  holds  back  her  impetu- 
ous heart.  Were  she  merely  a  petty  and  selfish  woman, 
'her  own  loneliness  and  grief  would  be  preeminent, 
stronger  than  every  other  consideration.  She  would 
be  simply  angry  or  outraged  because  he  had  forgotten 
her  in  intellectual  toil  and  pleasure. 

It  would  make  her  happy  —  how  happy  !  —  if  he 
thought  of  her  now,  and  wished  to  share  this  triumph 
with  her,  —  for  triumph  she  deemed  it,  —  but  he  was 
still  absorbed  with  his  task.  When  it  was  finished  he 
would  come  to  her,  she  said ;  she  whs  sure  that  he 
would,  he  could  not  help  it.  She  would  go  back,  watch 
with  little  Cyril,  and  wait  for  him.  She  went  back ; 
she  waited  long.  Was  it  only  for  a  night  ?  To  her  it 
seemed  ages.  In  this  new-bom  sense  of  desolation  even 
little  Cyril  was  forgotten.  When  the  clock  on  the 
mantel  struck  the  hour  of  four  of  the  morning,  and  still 
the  strained  ears  caught  no  sound  of  Cyril's  coming, 
again  his  absence  seemed  insupportable,  and  she  once 
more  crept  forth  silently  to  seek  him.  This  time  she 
would  say  to  him,  ^  Forgive  me,  take  me  back  into 
your  heart.  I  cannot  live  with  any  shadow  between 
thee  and  me,  even  fur  a  night."  As  she  crept  down  the 
stairs  no  lance  of  light  shot  athwart  them  from  the 
open  door  below.     No  sonorous  voice  filled  the  air. 


All  was  dark  and  silent..  No,  a  new  sound  broke  the 
stillness.  She  paused  and  listened.  It  was  the  deep, 
regular  breathing  of  Cyril.  He  was  asleep  ;  he  was  — 
yes,  he  was  snoring.  There  was  no  other  word  to  ex- 
pres!«  the  sounds  which  rose  upon  the  air  with  every 
breath  of  the  deep  chested  man  asleep  upon  his  back. 
So  while  she  had  been  waiting,  weeping  for  him,  think- 
ii)g  of  him,  wanting  him  only,  he  had  been  utterly  in- 
different to  her,  asle^^p,  and  snoring  I  Foolish  child ! 
The  shock  which  this  fact  gave  to  her  sensibilities 
Wiis  more  electric  than  her  sorrow.  *  It  sent  her  back 
to  her  bed  and  to  her  baby  filled  with  a  passionate  sen- 
sation of  injury.  Could  she  have  treated  Cyril  thus? 
with  such  cool  indifference  could  she  go  to  sleep  while 
he  watched  and  waited  for  her  ? 
Never ! 

But  this  was  not  her  Cyril.     It  was  somebody  else. 
It  was  a  new  Cyril  born  with    the    coming  of  that 
woman  across  the  hall.     Why  had  she  come  ?     To  n>b 
her  of  her  life !     Of  her  husband !     Could  her  home 
ever  be  what  it  was  before  she  came  ?  Never !    Would 
Cyril  ever  be  again  to  her  just  as  he  was  before  those 
other  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  watching  him  ?     **  She 
does  watch  him,  I  saw  her ! "  exclaimed  Agnes,  pas- 
sionately, throwing  one  weary  arm  above  her  head, 
turning   spasmodically  upon   her   pillow ;    her    throat 
parched,  her   veins   burning   with   fever,   her    nerves 
strained  to  a  tension   of  pain  which   made  self-control 
impossible.     *^  How  can  home  ever  be  the  same  again, 
with  her  watching  him  and  me  with  those  dreadful 
eyes  ?  "    And  Linda's  eyes  stared  at  her  through  the 
darkness  with  all  the  maliciousne>s  of  their  first  stony 
gaze,  which  she  had  so  long  and  painfully  remembered. 
"  Yet  she   was  kind  to  you,  baby,  very  kind,"   she 
added,  pitifully,  again  drawing  little  Cyril  close  to  her 
heart ;  and  thus,  in  the  first  gray  light  of  the  morning, 
she  sank  at  last  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Agnes  spoke  seeing  dimly,  yet  she  spoke  the  truth. 
A  crisis  had  reached  her  home.  No  home  can  be 
just  what  it  was  before,  when  it  has  been  entered  by 
the  third  person,  who,  without  belonging  actually  to  its 
life,  is  yet  to  be  its  inmate.  There  are  two  pictures 
of  the  maiden  aunt,  and  each  equally  faithful  to  its 
subject.  One  is  framed  beautifully  in  fiction  and  song; 
the  other,  the  torture  and  bane  of  domestic  peace,  is 
rarely  portrayed,  —  it  is  more  than  enough  that  she 
lives.  The  maiden  aunt  of  the  novel  is  pale,  patient, 
and  much  abused.  Her  early  and  only  love  has  gone 
to  heaven,  where  she  expects  to  join  him,  a  seraph; 
and  by  way  of  preparation,  washes  the  children's 
faces,  makes  and  mends  their  clothes,  endures  their 
naughtiness  with  the  imperturbability  of  a  saint.  She 
accepts  the  slights,  scoldings,  drudgery,  and  cast-off 
clothing  of  her  sister-in-law  with  the  grace  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  the  countenance  of  a  martyr,  or  endures  Uie 
unwilling  toleration  of  her  brother  in-law  with  the 
meekness  which  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

But  in  actual  life  how  often  the  maiden  aunt  who 
derives  a  parasitic  existence  from  the  family  of  another 
either  never  had  a  lover,  or  lost  him  through  the 
fault  of  her  own  nature;  and  for  this  cause  alone 
never  forgives  the  woman,  whose  home  she  shares,  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  husband  and  is  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren. Useful  she  is,  indispensable  she  may  be  in  the 
routine  of  domestic  labor,  and  yet  no  less  is  she  a 
spiritual  disturber,  an  actual  maker  of  mischief,  the 
secret  and  often  unknown  source  of  misunderstanding. 
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estrangement,  and  sorrow  inexpressible.  Where  one 
family  Is  made  happier  by  the  fatal  third  person,  many 
are  made  wretched,  and  not  a  few  are  Anally  broken 
up  and  destroyed  through  such  an  influence. 

When  Cyril  awoke  in  the  morning  liis  first  thought 
was  of  his  oration.  His  first  act  was  to  snatch  it  from 
his  desk,  return  to  his  lounge,  and  there  re-read  at  his 
leisure  page  after  page  of  the  glowing  sentences  which 
so  exhilarated  and  exalted  him  in  feeling  the  night  be- 
fore. They  rang  out  with  added  force  and  fire  in  the 
gray  morning  light,  and  as  he  read  the  last  Cyril  rose 
in  the  full  assurance  that  he  had  achieved  the  finest 
mental  success  of  his  life.  What  with  his  presence, 
his  soul,  which  he  would  add  in  the  delivery  of  these 
aesthetic  thoughts  and  rhythmical  sentences,  Cyril 
seemed  to  hear  already  the  applause  which  waited 
his  eager  ears  and  proudly-beating  heart  a  few  days 
further  on.  He  next  proceeded  to  take  a  bath  aud  to 
make  a  careful  toilet  for  his  day  in  the  city.  Did  no 
thought  of  Agnes  cross  his  mind  ?  Certainly.  But 
it  was  the  thought  that  she  had  behaved  in  a  very 
childish  and  foolish  manner  the  night  before,  and  must 
be  punished ;  mildly  of  course,  but  still  punished  as  a 
child.  She  had  presumed  to  .do  an  almost  unprec- 
edented thing,  surely  unprecedented  so  far  as  his 
association  with  women  was  concerned.  She  had 
been  displeased  with  him,  and  had  found  fault  with 
him  —  with  him,  whom  everybody  else  was  so  ready 
to  like  and  to  praise.  For  a  wonder  little  Cyril's  voice 
was  not  heard,  and  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
lofty  self-consciousness  and  the  serene  self-satisfaction 
of  his  papa,  as  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  take  his 
bath. 

Agnes  was  wakened  from  her  late  and  troubled  sleep 
by  her  boy,  and  before  she  had  really  come  back  to 
her  wretched  self  of  the  night  before,  there  came  a  low 
rap  at  the  door,  and  as  she  said,  ^^  Come,"  with  Cyril 
in  the  word,  her  door  opened  and  Linda  entered  the 
room.  She  wore  a  neat  calico  morning- dress  and 
white  apron,  and  looked  perfectly  at  home  and  ready 
for  work. 

"  I  heard  Cyril  in  the  hall,"  she  said,  and  ^^  thought 
you  might  like  me  to  come  in  to  keep  baby  quiet 
while  you  dress,  as  you  say  his  nurse  can't  do  it. 
Come,  little  Cyril,-— come  to  auntie  Linda!'*  She 
spoke  with  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  \trouble  what- 
ever, in  just  the  tone  in  which  she  said  good  night  to 
Agnes,  in  parting  the  night  before,  and  apparently 
knew  nothing  of  anything  which  occurred  afterwards. 

Agnes,  without  guile  herself,  through  Jier  fine 
instincts  might  scent  duplicity  as  a  repelling  and  un- 
known quality,  but  she  did  not  understand  it  by  any 
possible  process  of  her  own  nature. 

She  was  disarmed  at  once.  The  repulsion  born  of 
her  loneliness  and  sorrow  the  night  before  melted  and 
dispersed  under  Linda's  soft  voice  and  helpful  words. 
A  moment  before  she  felt  too  weak  to  rise.  She  was 
equal  to  the  effort  now,  especially  when  she  saw  little 
C^ril  smile  in  Linda's  arms. 

^*  If  he  would  only  look  like  that  when  his  nurse 
holds  him,  I  should  not  have  such  serious  times  trying 
to  dress  in  the  morning,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
voice,  though  her  eyes  were  smiling. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  feeling  very  well,"  said  Linda 
sympathetically. 

The  sympathy  in  the  tone  touched  the  heart-spring, 
and  the  tears  started.  They  were  gone  when  she  an- 
swered,   *'No,   I've    grown    foolishly   weak.     Tears 


come  without  any  provocation.  From  nervousness,  I 
say. .  All  women  do,  don't  they  ?  It's  because  I've 
lost  so  much  sleep." 

**  We  won't  let  her  lose  any  more,  will  we,  baby?" 
said  Linda,  proceeding  to  bathe  and  robe  the  little 
man  for  the  day,  as  if  it  were  her  usual  morning  occu- 
pation. 

'•  How  kind  you  are ! "  said  Agnes  self-reproachfully. 

When  Cyril  came  into  the  breakfast-room  fresh 
from  his  bath  and  all  in  a  glow  of  unconscious  health 
and  conscious  triumph,  and  his  sight  fell  upon  Agnes 
awaiting  him  at  the  breakfnst-table,  he  felt  a  shock  for 
which  he  was  unprepared. 

A  week  of  heart-grief  and  of  sleepless  nights  would 
not  have  left  the  traces  upon  his  powerful  face  which  * 
one  night  had  stamped  upon  hers.     The  pallor,  the 
dark  circles  around  the  heavy  eyes,  the  emaciation, 
appealing  before,  were  startling  now. 

Cyril  might  be  selfish  to  a  degree  that  amounted  to 
cruelty,  but  ho  could  not  be  deliberately  cruel,  nor 
unkind,  —  not  then. 

^^  Bless  me,  Agnes  ! "  he  exclaimed,  '^  what  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself  1 "  the  sigkt  of  her  face 
scattering  at  once  every  thought  of  the  lofty  and  in- 
jured air  with  which  he  had  intended  to  address  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  "  —  he  was  going  to  say,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  come  back  and  make  up  with  you,  sweet- 
heart, before  I  went  to  sleep  last  night ; "  but  that  instant 
he  caught  the  steady  gaze  of  Linda's  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  and  was  reminded  of  the  fact  which  that  gaze  made  , 
perfectly  apparent,  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  her 
before,  had  not  even  seen  her.  Also  with  an  unpleas- 
ant sensation  that  for  the  first  time  he  could  not  say 
just  what  was  in  his  heart  to  Agnes  at  their  own  table, 
because  a  third  person  was  there,  who  could  have  no 
share  in  their  personal  life. 

^  Good  morning,  Linda,"  he  said,  with  an  easy  non- 
chalance perfectly  natural  to  him  ;  *^  excuse  me  for  not 
seeing  you,  but  really.  Agues  has  been  shut  in  that 
dark  room  so  long,  1  did  not  know  how  she  looked. 
With  a  good  daylight  view  of  her  I  was  so  astonished  to 
see  her  seem  so  ill,  I  could  not  see  anything  else." 

^' Never  mind,"  he  said  tenderly,  addressing  his 
wife,  "  now  you  will  have  a  little  chance  for  your  life, 
and  we  will  soon  have  you  looking  as  good  as  new.  I'll 
leave  town  at  noon  and  come  to  take  you  to  an  after- 
noon drive,  the  day  is  so  sunny,"  he  added,  acting  at 
once  upon  one  of  his  sudden,  generous  impulses,  which 
so  often  made  him  charming  —  which,  alas !  are  always 
so  much  more  charming  than  stolid,  to-be-depended-upon 
goodness  that  seldom  fails,  and  never  surprises. 

"  Will  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Agnes,  her  fece  lighting,     , 
.  as  a  moment  before  it  would  have  seemed  impossible. 
"Will  you?  but  baby!" 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  Baby  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
to  kill  you  by  inches.  Linda  will  take  care  of  baby, 
won't  you,  Linda  ?  " 

Linda  was  sufficiently  wretched  at  the  sight  of  this 
kindling  love  and  happmess,  to  have  inflicted  a  killing 
sting.  Fate  allowed  her  to  use  just  a  touch  of  the 
gall  of  bitterness  in  her  tone,  as  she  answered,  — 

"  Certainly.  What  else  did  I  come  for  but  to  tend 
baby,  that  his  mother  may  get  well  ?  " 

Foolish  Agnes  1  As  the  sun  could  be  blotted  out 
by  a  word  from  this  man,  so  the  world,  her  world,  was 
made  anew  in  the  light  of  his  smile. 
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Cyril  kept  his  word.  Little  Cyril  in  Linda's  arms 
seemed  feebly,  yet  blissfully  content,  so  the  poignant 
arrow  of  his  cry  did  not  pierce  his  young  mother's  joy. 
For  months  she  had  not  passed  her  own  gate.  In  the 
sunshine  of  this  late  April  day,  almost  lost  in  sofl 
warm  wraps,  leaning  on  her  hu<%band's  arm  as  he 
drove  under  the  leafless  elms  and  maples,  past  the 
long  Lotusport  street,  within  sight  of  tjie  Sound,  yet 
under  the  shelter  of  the  peacefol  Westchester  hills,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  just  beginning  again  life 
and  love.  It  was  as  if  little  Cyril,  and  Linda,  and  the 
night  before  were  not,  and  had  never  been.  They 
were  lovers  again,  free  as  the  winds,  happy  as  the 
hours  were  long,  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  between 
them.  Agnes,  instinctively  shy  and  silent  with 
strangers,  when  she  was  herself,  prattled  like  a  child 
to  Cyril. 

^  It  would  all  seem  like  a  dreadful  dream  that  we 
quarrelled  and  were  parted  last  night,"  she  said,  *'  if  I 
had  not  heard  it.  I  heard  it,  and  forgot  my  trouble,  it 
was  so  beautiful." 

"  Heard  what,  sweetheart  ?  " 
•     "  Your  oration  ! " 

"  Heard  it  !^  How  ?    Where  ?  " 
''  In  the  library  door.     I  was  there  nearly  all  the 
time  that  you  were  reading  it.     Oh,  Cyril,  I  felt  so 
proud  of  you  !  so  proud !     It  was  so  eloquent." 

He  turned  and  looked  down  upon  her  as  she  uttered 
these  words.  There  was  a  pink  flush  on  her  pale 
cheeks,  the  warmth  of  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  and 
love  in  her  eyes,  —  all  his.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
Linda's  praise  had  been  sweet,  but  it  was  poor  com- 
pared with  this  from  Agnes  —  his  wife.  It  was  to  be 
his  lot  to  receive  more  than  man's  common  share,  but 
of  all  to  be  lavished  upon  him  never  was  he  to  hear 
any  so  unexpected,  so  unselfish,  so  pure  and  precious 
as  this.  When  her  face  looked  out  upon  him  through 
the  shadows  of  the  afterwards,  whatever  other  look  it 
took  on  before  it  faded,  it  always  bore  the  glance  ot 
exaltation  and  love  which  made  it,  at  this  moment,  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  dear. 

'^  Strange,"  said  Linda  with  deepening  wretchedness, 
as  she  watched  the  carriage  roll  up  the  avenue  to  the 
house  an  hour  later,  "^  strange,  after  such  a  night,  such 
billing  and  cooing  as  this.  Afler  all,  they  are  in  love 
yet ;  no  evading  that  fiict,  Linda  Kane." 

She  ignored  the  fact  that  love,  if  it  be  love,  never 
dies  of  its  first  wound.  With  its  own  balsam  it  heals 
its  own  bruises  ;  it  survives  its  deepest  hurt  —  lives, 
endures  on,  hiding  inviolable  from  the  light  of  day  its 
secret,  sacred,  and  oft-bleeding  scars. 

(Tobcoontlnmd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XIII.      80RTKS  SANCTORUM:     THE  VALENTINE. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  farm-house,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February.  Dinner  beine  over,  Badisheba,  for 
want  of  abetter  companion,  had  asked  Liddy  to  come  and 
sit  with  her.  The  mouldy  pile  was  dreary  in  winter-time 
before  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the  shutters  closed ;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  as  old  as  the  walls ;  every 
nook  Dehind  the  furniture  had  a  temperature  of  its  own, 
for  the  fire  was  not  kindled  in  this  part  of  the  house  early 
in  the  dav ;  and  Bathsheba's  new  piano,  which  was  an  old 
one  in  other  annals,  looked  particularly  sloping  and  out  of 


level  on  the  warped  floor,  before  nieht  threw  a  shade  over 
its  less  prominent  angles  and  hid  the  unpleasantneasL 
Liddy,  like  a  little  bro(»,  though  shallow,  was  always  rip- 
pling; her  presence  had  not  so  much  weight  as  to  task 
thought,  and  yet  enough  to  exercise  it. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible,  bound  in  leather. 
Liddy,  looking  at  it,  said  — 

'*Did  you  ever  find  out,  miss,  who  you  are  going  to 
manr  by  means  of  the  Bible  and  key  ?  " 

**  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.  Aj  if  such  things  could 
be." 

'^  Well,  there's  a  good  deal  in  it,  all  the  same." 

**  Nonsense,  child.*' 

**  And  it  makes  vour  heart  beat  fearfully.  Some  believe 
in  it;  some  don't;  I  do." 

**  Very  well,  let's  try  it,"  said  Bathsheba,  bounding  from 
her  seat  with  that  total  disregard  of  consistency  wbidi  can 
be  indulged  in  towards  a  dependent,  and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  divination  at  once.  **  Go  and  get  the  front  door 
key." 

Liddy  fetched  it.  '*  I  wish  it  wasn't  Sunday,"  she  «ud, 
on  returning.    '*  Perhaps  'tis  wrong." 

'*  What's  right  week-days  is  right  Sundays,"  replied  hez 
companion,  in  a  tone  which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

Tne  book  was  opened  ;  the  leaves,  drab  with  age,  being 
quite  worn  away  at  much-read  verses  by  the  the  fore-fin- 
gers of  unpractised  readers  in  former  days,  where  thej 
were  moved  along  under  the  line  as  an  aid  to  the  vision. 
The  special  verse  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  was  sought  oat  hj 
Bathsneba,  and  the  sublime  words  met  her  eve.  Ther 
slightly  thrilled  and  abashed  her.  It  was  Wisdom  in  the 
abstract  facing  Folly  in  the  concrete.  Folly  in  the  con- 
crete blushed,  persisted  in  her  intention,  and  placed  the 
key  on  the  Book.  A  rusty  patch  immediately  upon  the 
verse,  caused  by  previous  pressure  of  an  iron  substance 
thereon,  told  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  old  volume 
had  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

**  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,"  said  Bathsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated ;  the  Book  turned  round ;  Bath- 
sheba blushed  guiltily. 

**  Who  did  you  try  V  "  said  Liddy  curiously. 

<*  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

^  Did  you  notice  Mr.  Boldwood's  doings  in  church  this 
morningf  miss  ? "  Liddy  continued,  adumbrating  by  the 
remark  the  track  her  thoughts  had  taken. 

**No,  indeed,"  said  Bathsheba,  with  serene  indifference. 

^  His  pew  is  exactly  opposite  yours,  miss." 

"  I  know  it." 

'*  And  you  did  not  see  hisjgoings  on?  " 

"  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  you." 

Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy,  and  shut  her  lips 
decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  proportionately  discon- 
certing.    **  What  did  he  do  ?  "  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 

"  Didn't  turn  his  head  to  look  at  you  once  all  the  ser- 


vice. 


«  Wh/  should  he  ?  "  again  demanded  her  mistress, 
ing  a  nettled  look.     "  I  didn't  ask  him  to." 

^  Oh  no.  But  everybody  else  was  noticing  you  ;  and  it 
was  odd  he  didn't.  There,  'tis  like  him.  Ken  and  gen- 
tlemanly, what  does  he  care  ?  " 

Bathsheba  dropped  into  a  silence  intended  to  exmne« 
that  she  had  opinions  on  the  matter  too  abstruse  for  Liddy*s 
comprehension,  rather  than  that  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

**  Dear  me  !  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  valentine  I 
bought  yesterday,"  she  exclaimed  at  length. 

*<  Valentine  1  who  for,  miss?"  said  Liddy.  <<  Farmer 
Boldwood?" 

It  was  the  single  name  among  all  possible  wrong  ones 
that  just  at  this  moment  seemed  to  Bathsheba  more  perti- 
nent than  the  right. 

**  Well,  no.  It  is  only  for  little  Teddy  Coggan.  I  have 
promised  him  something,  and  this  will  ble  a  pretty  surprise 
tor  him.  Liddy,  you  may  as  well  bring  me  my  desk  and 
I'll  direct  it  at  once." 

Bathsheba  took  from  her  desk  a  gorgeously  illuminated 
and  embossed  design  in  post-octavo,  which  had  been  boogfat 
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on  the  previous  market-day  at  the  chief  stationer's  in  Cas- 
terbridge.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  oval  enclosure ;  this 
was  left  blank,  that  the  sender  might  insert  tender  words 
more  appropriate  to  the  special  occasion  than  any  gener- 
alities by  a  printer  could  possibly  be. 

'*  Here  is  a  place  for  writing,''  said  Bathsheba.  **  What 
shall  I  put?" 

**  Something  of  this  sort,  I  should  think,"  returned 
Liddy  promptly  :  — 

"  The  rose  is  red, 
The  violet  blue, 
Camation's  sweet, 
•  And  so  are  you." 

**  Yes,  that  shall  be  it.  It  Justs  suits  itself  to  a  chubby- 
faced  child  like  him,"  said  bathsheba.  She  inserted  the 
words  in  a  small  though  legible  handwriting ;  enclosed  the 
sheet  in  an  envelope,  and  dipped  her  pen  for  the  direc- 
tion. 

*^  What  fun  it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  stupid  old  Bold- 
wood,  and  how  he  would  wonder  1 "  said  the  irrepressible 
Liddy,  lifting  her  evebrows,  and  indulging  in  an  awful 
mirth  on  the  verge  of  fear  as  «he  thought  of  the  moral  and 
social  magnitude  of  the  man  contemplated. 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  the  idea  at  full  length. 
Boldwood's  had  begun  to  be  a  troublesome  image  —  a  spe- 
cies of  Daniel  in  her  kingdom  who  persisted  in  kneeling 
eastward  when  reason  and  common-sense  said  that  he  might 
just  as  well  follow  suit  with  the  rest,  and  afford  her  the 
official  glance  of  admiration  which  cost  nothing  at  all.  She 
was  far  from  being  seriously  concerned  about  his,  non-con- 
formity. Still,  it  was  faintly  depressing  that  the  most 
dignified  and  valuable  man  in  the  parish  should  withhold 
his  e^'es,  and  that  a  girl  like  Liddy  should  talk  about  it. 
So  Liddy 's  idea  was  at  first  rather  harassing  than  piq- 
uant. 

^*No,  I  won't  do  that.  He  wouldn't  see  any  humor  in 
it" 

"  He*d  worry  to  death,"  said  the  persistent  Liddy. 
'<  Keally,  I  don't  care  particularly  to  send  it  to  Teddy," 
remarked  her  mistress.    **  He's  rather  a  naughty  child  some- 
times." 

*' Yes;   that  he  is." 

**  Let's  toss,  as  men  do,"  said  Bathsheba,  idly.  "  Now 
then,  head,  Boldwood  ;  tail,  Teddy.  No,  we  won't  toss 
money  on  a  Sunday,  that  would  be  tempting  the  devil  in- 
deed." 

"  Toss  this  hymn-book ;  there  can't  be  no  sinfulness  in 
that,  miss." 

**Verv  well.  Open,  Boldwood  —  shut,  Teddy;  no,  it's 
more  litely  to  fall  open.  Open,  Teddy  —  shut,  Bold- 
wood  " 

The  book  went  fluttering  in  the  air  and  came  down — 
shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  her  mouth,  took  the  pen, 
and  with  off-hand  serenity  airected  the  missive  to  Bold- 
wood. 

"  Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which  seal  shall  we  use  ? 
Here's  a  unicorn's  head  —  there's  nothing  in  that.  What's 
this  ?  —  two  doves  —  no.  It  ought  to  be  something  extraor- 
dinary, ought  it  not,  Lidd  ?  Here's  one  with  a  motto  — 
I  remember  it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I  can't  read  it. 
We'll  try  this,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  we'll  have  another." 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  affixed.  Bathsheba  looked 
closely  at  the  hot  wax  to  discover  the  words. 

**  Capital  I  "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the  letter 
frolicsomely.  *'  'Twould  upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson 
and  clerk  too." 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal,  and  read,  — 

The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent,  and  was  duly 
sorted  in  Casterbridge  post-office  that  night,  to  be  returned 
to  Weatherbury  again  in  the  morning. 
i|  So  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this  deed  done.  Of 
love  as  a  spectacle  Bathsheba  had  a  fair  knowledge ;  but 
of  love  subjectively  she  knew  nothing. 


CHAPTER   XIV.      EFFECT  OF   THE   LETTER  :   SUNRISE. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Bold- 
wood  sat  down  to  supper  as  usual,  by  a  beaming  fire  of 
aged  logs.  Upon  the  mantel-shelf  before  him  was  a  time- 
piece, surmounted  by  a  spread  eazle,  and  upon  the  eagle's 
wings  was  the  letter  Bathsheba  had  sent.  H^re  the 
bachelor's  gaze  was  continually  fastening  itself,  till  the 
large  red  seal  became  as  a  blot  of  blood  on  the  retina  of 
his  eye ;  and  as  he  ate  and  drank  he  still  read  in  fancy  the 
words  thereon,  although  they  were  too  remote  for  his 
sight :  — 

"iSlortB  tne." 

The  pert  injunction  was  like  those  crystal  substances, 
which,  colorless  themselves,  assume  the  tone  of  objects 
about  them.  Here,  in  the  quiet  of  Boldwood's  parlor, 
where  everything  that  was  not  grave  was  extraneous,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  Puritan  Sunday  last- 
ing all  the  week,  the  letter  and  its  dictum  changed  their 
tenor  from  the  thoughtlessness  of  their  origin  to  a  deep 
solemnity,  imbibed  ^om  their  accessories  now. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  missive  in  the  morning.  Bold- 
wood  had  felt  the  spherical  completeness  of  his  existence 
heretofore  to  be  slowly  spreading  into  an  abnormal  distor-, 
tion  in  the  particular  direction  of  an  idea)  passion.  The 
disturbance  was  as  the  first  floating  weed  to  Columbus' — 
the  contemptibly  little  suggesting  possibilities  of  the  in- 
finitely great. 

The  letter  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  motive.  That 
the  latter  was  of  the  smallest  magnitude  compatible  with 
its  existence  at  all,  Boldwood,  of  course,  did  not  know. 
And  such  an  explanation  did  not  strike  him  as  a  possibility 
even.  It  is  foreign  to  a  mystified  condition  of  mind  to 
realize  of  the  mystifier  that  the  very  dissimilar  processes  of 
approving  a  course  suggested  by  circumstance,  and  strik- 
ing out  a  course  from  inner  impulse  and  intention  purely, 
would  look  the  same  in  the  result.  The  vast  difference  be- 
tween starting  a  train  of  events,  and  directing  into  a  par- 
ticular groove  a  series  already  started,  is  rarely  apparent 
to  th6  person  confounded  by  the  issue. 

When  Boldwood  went  to  bed,  he  placed  the  valentine 
in  the  corner  of  the  looking  glass.  He  was  conscious  of 
its  presence,  even  when  his  back  was  turned  upon  it.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  Boldwood's  life  that  such  an  event 
had  occurred.  The  same  fascination  that  caused  him  to 
think  it  an  act  which  had  a  deliberate  motive  prevented 
him  from  regarding  it  as  an  impertinence.  He  looked 
again  at  the  direction.  The  mysterious  influences  of  night 
invested  the  writing  with  the  presence  of  the  unknown 
writer.  Somebody's  —  some  woman^s  —  hand  had  travelled 
soflly  over  the  paper  bearing  his  name :  her  unrevealed 
eyes  had  watched  every  curve  as  she  formed  it :  her  brain 
had  seen  him  in  imagination  the  while.  Why  should  she 
have  imagined  him  ?  Her  mouth  —  were  the  lips  red  or 
pale,  plump  or  creased  ?  —  had  curved  itself  to  a  certain 
expression  as  the  pen  went  on  —  the  corners  had  moved 
with  all  their  natural  tremulousness  :  what  had  been  the 
expression  ? 

The  vision  of  the  woman  writing,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
words  written,  had  no  individuality.  She  was  a  misty 
shape,  and  well  she  might  be,  considering  that  her  original 
was  at  that  moment  sound  asleep  and  obuvious  of  all  love 
and  letter-writing  under  the  sky.  Whenever  Boldwood 
dozed  she  took  a  form,  and  comparatively  ceased  to  be  a 
vision  :  when  he  awoke  there  was  the  letter  justifying  the 
dream. 

The  moon  shone  to-night,  and  its  light  was  not  of  a  cus- 
tomary kind.  His  window  only  admitted  a  reflection  of 
its  rays,  and  the  pale  sheen  had  that  reversed  direction 
which  snow  gives,  coming  upward  and  lighting  up  his  ceil- 
ing in  a  phenomenal  way,  casting  shadows  in  strange 
places,  and  putting  lights  where  sha(£>ws  had  used  to  be. 

The  substance  of  the  epistle  had  occupied  him  but  little 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  of  its  arrival.  He  suddeu-y 
wondered  if  anything  more  miu^ht  be  found  in  the  envelope 
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than  what  he  had  withdrawn.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  in 
the  weird  light,  took  the  letter,  pulled  out  the  flimsy  sheet, 
shook  the  envelope  —  searched  it.  Nothing  more  was 
there.  Bold  wood  looked,  as  he  had  a  hundred  times  the 
preceding  day,  at  the  insistent  red  seal :  *'  Marry  me," 
ne  said  aloud. 

The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman  again  closed  the  let- 
ter, and  stuck  it  in  the  frame  of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  he 
caught  sight  of  his  reflected  features,  wan  in  expression, 
and  insubstantial  in  form.  He  saw  how  closely  compressed 
was  his  mouth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  wide-spread  and  va- 
cant. Feeling  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  this 
nervous  excitability,  he  returned  to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full  power  of  the  clear 
heaven  was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when 
Bold  wood  arose  and  dressed  himself.  He  descended  the 
stairs  and  went  out  towards  the  gate  of  a  field  to  the  east, 
leaning  over  which  he  paused  and  looked  around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises  of  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  sky,  pure  violet  in  the  zenith,  was  leaden  to 
the  northward,  and  murky  to  the  east,  where,  over  the 
snowy  down  or  ewe-lease  on  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm, 
and  apparently  resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only  half  of  the 
sun  yet  visible  burnt  incandescent  and  ray  less,  like  a  red 
and  flameless  fire  shining  over  a  white  hearthstone.  The 
.  whole  effect  resembled  a  sunset  as  childhood  resembles 
age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky  were  so  much  of 
one  color  by  the  snow,  that  it  was  difficult  in  a  hasty  glance 
to  tell  whereabouts  the  horizon  occurred ;  and  in  general 
there  was  here,  too,  that  before-mentioned  preternatural 
inversion  of  li^ht  and  shade  which  attends  the  prospect 
when  the  garish  brightness  commonly  in  the  sky  is  found 
on  the  earth,  and  the  shades  of  earth  are  in  the  slcy.  Over 
the  west  hung  the  wasting  moon,  now  dull  and  greenish- 
yellow,  like  tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the  fi*ost  had  hard- 
ened and  glazed  the  surface  of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the 
red  eastern  lisht  with  the  polish  of  marble  ;  how,  in  some 
portions  of  the  slope,  withered  grass-bents,  encased  in 
icicles,  bristled  through  the  smooth,  wan  coverlet  in  the 
twisted  and  curved  shapes  of  old  Venetian  glass,  and  how 
the  footprints  of  a  few  birds,  which  had  hopped  over  the 
snow  whilst  it  lay  in  the  state  of  a  soft  fleece  were  now 
frozen  to  a  short  permanency.  A  half-muffled  noise  of 
light  wheels  interrupted  him.  Boldwood  turned  back  into 
the  road.  It  was  the  mail  cart  —  a  crazv,  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist  a  puff  of  wind.  The 
driver  held  out  a  letter.  Boldwood  seized  it  and  opened  it, 
expecting  another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly  are  people's 
ideas  of  probability  a  mere  sense  that  precedent  will  repeat 
itself,  that  they  often  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  the  fact 
of  an  event  having  once  occurred  is  not  in  many  cases  the 
very  circumstance  which  makes  its  repetition  unlikely. 

**  I  don't  think  it  is  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  when  he 
saw  Boldwood' 8  action.  "  Though  there  is  no  name,  I 
think  it  is  for  your  shepherd." 

Boldwood  looked  then  at  the  address  :  — 

To  the  New  Shepherd, 

Weatherbury  Farm, 
Near  Coitterbridge. 

"Oh  —  what  a  mistake  !  —  it  is  not  mine.  Nor  is  it  for 
my  shepherd.  It  is  for  Miss  Everdene's.  You  had  better 
take  it  on  to  him  —  Gabriel  Oak  —  and.  say  I  opened  it  in 
mistake." 

At  this  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up  against  the  blazing  fky, 
a  figure  was  visible,  like  the  black  snuff  in  the  midst  of  a 
candle-flame.  Then  it  moved  and  began  to  bustle  about 
vigorously  from  place  to  place,  carrying  square  skeleton 
masses,  which  were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A  small 
figure  on  all  fours  followed  behind.  The  tall  form  was 
that  of  Gabriel  Oak,  the  small  one  that  of  George;  the 
articles  in  course  of  transit  were  hurdles. 

"  Wait,"  said  Boldwood.  «  That's  the  man  on  the  hill. 
I'll  take  the  letter  to  him  myself." 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer  merely  a  letter  to 


another  inanl    It  was  an  opportunity.     Exhibitine  a  face 
pregnant  with  intention,  .he  entered  the  snowy  field. 

Gabriel  at  that  minute  descended  the  hill  towards  the 
right.  The  glow  stretched  down  in  this  direction  now,  and 
touched  the  distant  roof  of  Warren's  Malthouse —  whither 
the  shepherd  was  apparently  bent.  Boldwood  followed  at 
a  distance. 

(To  be  ooQtinaad.) 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  CEYLON  ELEPHANT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  18  7-,,  I  was  paying  a  visit 
to  a  coffee  planter,  who  had  alareeestatein  one  of  the  most 
out-of-the-way  places  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

I  could  never  clearly  understand  what  had  induced  bt 
friend  C to  purchase  the  property,  unless    it    was  hi- 


cause  he  had  a  ereat  penchant  for  sport  of  all  kinds,  and  he 
could  indulge  it  there,  as  there  was  any  amount  of  bean 
and  chetahs  (the  Ceylon  tiger)  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
bungalow,  lliis,  I  believe*  was  his  chief  reason  for  takjag 
the  property,  and  almost  isolating  himself  from  other 
Europeans  in  the  district;  his  **  next-door  neighboTy"  as  he 
facetiously  called  him,  residing  more  than  fifteen  iniki 
distant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  C assured  me  tliat  nolk- 

ing  could  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  receipt 
of  a  note  fi^m  me,  stating  that  it  was  my  intention  to  eooie 
up  firom  Point  de  Galle  —  at  which  port  I  had  furrived  hf 
P.  and  O.  steamer  the  previous  day  —  and  spend  a  week 
or  so. 

Ailer  a  pleasant  run  up  to  Kandy  by  train,  and  theoce 
by  coach  and  bullock-cart,  I  ultimately  reached  my  destias- 
tion  in  safety.  Travelling  by  bullock- cart  is  by  no  meaai 
a  comfortable  performance,  and  as  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  experienced  it,  I  naturally  felt  the  jolting  very  consid- 
erably. When  I  did  arriv^,  however,  I  was  fully  reoon- 
pensed,  for  I  received  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  bt 
mend,  and  we  spent  the  best  part  of  the  night  in  talkiof 
over  schooldays,  and  the  latest  news  from  the  **  old 
country." 

In  the  course  of  conversation  C mentioned  that  i 

'*  rogue  elephant"  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  a  few 
days  previously,  and  be  thought  he  would  be  able  to  arrange 
for  a  portion  of  the  j unfile  to  be  beaten  the  next  evening 
when  I  should  probably  have  a  chance  of  my  ^  maidea 
shot "  at  large  game. 

Par  parenthlse,  I  may  mention  that  a  '*  rogue  elephant '' 
is  one  which,  for  some  misconduct,  has  been  tmnea  out  d 
the  herd  by  its  companions,  and  wanders  about  the  ooontrj 
alone,  committing  lul  kinds  of  depredation,  and  firequeatij 
pulling  down  the  native  houses  and  attacking  the  inmates. 

When  I  awoke  at  sunrise,  I  had  some  vague  idea  that  I 
had  been  distinguishing  myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
by  haviniT  with  a  well-directed  shot  disposed  of  thor 
enemy. 

After  breakfast  C — 


—  went  out  to  look  after  some  of  his 
coolies  on  the  estate ;  and,  before  doing  so,  he  suggested 
that  I  should  ride  his  junele-pony  over  to  the  tappsi 
station  and  get  the  latest  Enelish  papers,  which  would  have 
arrived  by  the  steamer  by  which  I  was  a  passenger. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  I  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  proposal,  and  accordinglj 
started  on  a  five-mile  ride  through  the  jungle,  accompanied 
by  a  native  horse-keeper,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  not  of  mack 
use  to  me,  for  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  his  language, 
and  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  me  any  better. 

The  bridle-path  through  the  jungle  was  a  very  narroir 
one,  but  my  pony  seemed  pretty  well  used  to  it ;  indeed,  be 
wanted  to  get  along  rather  faster  than  I  cared  about,  as  hii 
rapid  progress  resulted  in  my  tearing  my  clothes  several 
times,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  thorny  acacia,  which  flourishes  most  luxuri- 
antly in  that  part  of  Ceylon.  I  arrived  at  the  poev-offioe 
without  meeting  with  any  adventures,  and  having  procured 
the  papers,  commenced  my  return. 
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The  weather  was  sucli  as  cannot  be  realized,  except  by 
those  who  have  travelled  in  the  East.  Althoush  the  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly,  it  was  not  sufficiently  hot  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  to  render  travelling  unpleasant.  In 
the  lower  districts  of  Ceylon,  the  heat  would  have  been 
almost  unbearable ;  but  among  the  hills,  where  my  friend's 
estate  was  situated,  it  was  not  warmer  than  a  June  day  at 
home. 

As  I  was  in  no  particular  hurry,  I  did  not  allow  the  pony 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace,  but  amused  myself  bv  watcninff 
the  many-hued  butterflies  and  humming-birds,  which  flittea 
about  in  front. 

Just  as  I  had  got  about  half-way  through  the  jungle,  and 
was  in  one  of  the  most  narrow  parts  of  the  pathway,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  what  —  to  me  —  was 
a  most  unaccountable  sound,  somewhat  resembling  the  tu- 
mult I  should  have  expected  to  hear  if  half  a  dozen  bulls 
were  bellowing;  the  noise  was  accompanied  by  a  rustling 
of  the  underwood,  and  snapping  of  branches. 
.  It  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  had  inadver- 
tently come  upon  the  *' rogue  elephant,"  and  as  the  uproar 
was  immediately  in  front  of  me,  1  deemed  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  endeavored  to  turn  my  horse's 
head. 

I  could  not  succeed  in  my  attempts,  however,  the  path 
being  00  narrow,  and  the  underwood  on  either  side  so 
dense,  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  stop  where  I  was  or  ad- 
vance. 

To  my  astonishment  the  pony  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  discomfited,  but  remained  perfectly  still,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  long,  bushy  tail,  with  which  it  kept  switching 
off  the  brown  buffalo-flies. 

My  surprise  was  consequent  upon  my  conversation  with 
C  the  previous  evening,  when    he  mentioned  that 

horses  had  a  great  antipathy  to  elephants,  an  antipathy 
which  was  only  equalled  by  the  dislike  which  elepnants 
hiUl  for  horses.  • 

Although  it  takes  some  minutes  to  describe  the  position 
in  which  I  was  placed,  and  what  my  feelings  were  on  the 
occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  but  a  few  sec- 
onds elapsed  from  the  time  I  had  first  been  aware  that 
some  large  animal  was  approaching  me,  until  the  cause  of 
all  the  u]>roar  was  fully  explained. 

I  had  just  turned  round  in  the  saddle  to  see  t^here  my 
horse-keeper  had  got  to,  when  I  found  myself  within  a  few 
feet  of  an  immense  elephant.  I  had  no  fire-arms  with  me, 
and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  I  had  not,  for  to  place  an  ele- 
phant hoTB  de  combat  with  a  sinele  shot  is  a  feat  to  be  proud 
of,  and  one  which  is  rarely  performed.  The  chances  were 
that,  had  I  been  armed,  I  should  have  fired  at  the  elephant, 
and  so  irritated  him  that  he  would  have  immeaiately 
rushed  upon  me. 

My  first  movement  was  to  draw  my  feet  out  of  the  stir* 
nips,  and  slip  off  the  horse  in  a  very  undignified  manner. 
In  doing  so,  my  clothes,  which  were  of  a  very  lieht  mate- 
rial, were  torn  by  the  thorns  of  the  brake  through  which  I 
was  passing. 

I  struggled  to  regain  my  feet  —  having  lost  my  balance 
in  dismounting  —  and  as  soon  as  I  did  so  I  perceived  the 
elephant  making  a  way  for  himself  through  the  jungle,  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  with  the  path  I  had  been  follow- 
ing. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  any 
extent  disconcerted  at  our  encounter,  and  was  moving  off 
at  a  pace  but  little  quicker  than  a  walk,  foroing  the  under- 
wood away  on  either  side  of  him  with  his  trunk. 

My  surprise  was  also  enhanced  when,  on  glancine  be- 
hind me,  I  saw  the  horse-keeper  regarding  me  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  ugly  features. 

I  knew  well  that  the  natives  were  not  celebrated  for 
their  pluck,  and  had  anticipated  that  he  would  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  elephant  came  in  sight. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  the  best  course  I 
could  adopt  would  be  to  proceed  on  the  journey  back  to 
my  friend's  bungalow.  I  accordingly  remounted  my  horse, 
and  in  due  course  arrived  home  without  further  advent- 
ure. 


When  I  reached  the  bungalow  I  found  that  a  couple  of 
*^  neighboring  planters  "  —  as  my  friend  called  them,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  estates  were  considerably 
over  fifty  miles  from  his  own  —  had  called,  en  route  for 
Eandy,  the  *'  up-country  "  capital  of  Ceylon. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  planting  hospitality,  they 
were  to  remain  to  dinner,  and  not  to  leave  until  the  next 
morning. 

Considerable  anxiety  was  evinced  by  C- 


—  and  his 
friends  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  my  tattered  appear- 
ance, in  addition  to  which  I  was  scratched  a  good  deal 
about  the  face. 

I  was  not  inclined  to  relieve  their  anxiety  at  the  moment, 
and  therefore  retired  to  one  of  the  bedrooms  for  a  wash 
and  to  change  my  clothes,  promising  to  give  them  the  par- 
ticulars at  dinner. 

Dinner  being  announced  shortly  afterwards,  I  proceeded 
to  relate  my  encounter  with,  and  escape  from,  the  **  rogue 
elephant,"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative  expressed 
my  surprise  at  having  had  what  I  might  almost  term  a 

miraculous  escape.    Inning  to  C ,  I  abked  him  how  he 

accounted  for  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  horse  had  con- 
ducted itself. 

I  was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter  on  every  side. 

*♦  Why,  Jack,"  said  C ,  "  do  you  think  a  *  rogue  ele- 
phant '  would  have  skedaddled  as  that  fellow  did  r  Your 
adventure  (save  the  mark  1)  has  been  with  a  tame  ele- 
phant belonging  to  the  head  man  of  the  village,  and,  I  may 
tell  you  further,  the  horse  is  as  blind  as  a  bat  1 " 

I  need  scareely  mention  that  I  took  care  not  to  allude 
to  my  "  Adventure  with  a  Ceylon  Elephant "  during  my 
sojourn  in  the  island. 
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**  But  that  is  no  reason,"  cried  he.  "  Suppose  the  in- 
spector were  to  ask  you  questions,  do  you  imagine  that 
would  satisfy  him  ?     What  would  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

**  I  should  say  that  if  the  Greeks  had  always  followed 
^schylus  they  would  never  have  had  Sophocles,  and  if 
they  had  always  imitated  Sophocles  they  would  not  have 
known  Euripides." 

*'No,  no,  that  won't  do  —  sit  down,"  said  Monsieur 
Perrot ;  "  you  are  tainted  with  sophistry.  We  will  now 
read  again  the  *  Ars  Poetica '  of  Horace,  to  recover  our 
scattered  senses.  For,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  uplifting  his 
little  book,  '*  this  is  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  We 
are  assaulted  on  the  south  by  the  Numidians,  on  the  north 
by  the  Scandinavians.  Those  people  are  not  governed  by 
our  rules.  They  have  scareely  even  a  history.  We  —  we 
trace  our  origin  from  the  Latins,  and  through  the  Latins 
from  the  Greeks,  nations  renowned  for  their  strong  good 
sense,  and  their  pure  simplicity.  All  these  romancers  are 
not  Frenchmen  at  all.  They  do  but  upset  all  our  tradi- 
tions. 1  don't  dispute  their  possession  of  talent  and 
genius ;  but  they  have  employed  their  talent  and  their 
genius  to  fight  us  with  our  own  weapons.  But  their  time 
IS  short.  A  Marius  will  arise,  and  the  classic  writers  will 
be  avenged.  Let  us  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 
If  Marius  should  not  appear,  the  national  genius  will  be 
ruined  1 " 

Poor  Monsieur  Perrot  was  really  very  much  troubled. 
The  rout  of  the  classic  writers  would  have  been  in  his  eyes 
a  national  calamity. 

During  the  summer  time  he  often  accompanied  us  in 
our  walks,  leaning  upon  my  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and 
upon  his  stick  with  the  other.  He  trotted  along  like 
a  kid.  The  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  by  his  pupils 
quite  transformed  him,  and  he  even  became  almost  nand- 
some. 

I  never  saw  a  more  child-like,  ingenuous  enthusiast. 

Our  usual  walk  was  in  the  direction  of  the  old  sawpits ; 
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and  when  we  got  into  the  woods,  under  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  beeches  and  tall  dark  fir-trees,  the  Tallev  spreading 
far  beneath  up,  with  its  broad  meadows  stretching  to  the 
horizon,  yellow  with  buttercups  and  dandelions,  and  the 
silver  thread  of  the  river  winding  in  and  out  beneath  the 
long  herbage  and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  whilst  we 
were  accelerating  our  pace  to  reach  the  forestphouse,  Mon- 
sieur Perrot  made  grand  speeches  and  apostrophized  na- 
ture, and  helped  us  to  raise  our  hearts  to  the  Giver  of 
all  eood.  We  answered  our  best ;  the  little  fellows  gath- 
ered round  us  and  listened  with  admiration ;  and  the  new 
assistant  master,  Bastien,  an  old  pupil  of  Monsieur  Perrot's, 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

The  song  of  the  thrush,  the  mournful  cooing  of  the 
ring-dove  amongst  the  forest-trees,  the  scream  of  a  hawk 
high  in  the  air,  often  would  bring  us  to  a  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  with  head  bent  back,  and  bhaded  eyes, 
we  gazed  at  the  rapacious  bird  describing  in  the  sky  his 
wide-sweeping  and  slowly-narrowing  circles. 

Then,  having  recovered  our  breath,  we  started  off  again 
along  the  sandy  road.  Then  passing  at  a  slower  pace  the 
little  high-arched  bridge,  where  the  women,  loaded  wiHi 
their  sacks  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  children  with  their 
bundles,  take  a  rest  and  a  breathing-time,  a  little  farther 
on,  at  a  winding  in  the  valley,  we  discovered  the  sawpit 
inn 

There  our  professor  had  put  out  his  bees  to  board  and 
lodge,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  bees,  of  gardening,* of  agri- 
culture, and,  in  a  word,  everything  that  belongs  to  rural 
life. 

Here  we  ate  a  crust  of  bread  under  the  arbor,  and  drank 
a  glass  of  beer.     Monsieur  Perrot  sent  for  butter  and  a 

folate  of  his  own  honey ;  and  we  looked  upon  each  other 
ike  philosophers,  wise  men,  something  very  much  above 
the  common  herd,  — 

"  Learning  from  the  idle  worldling's  vacant  face 
That  fortune's  gifts  are  not  without  their  settled  price." 

Such  are  my  remembrances  of  the  Thursdays  and  Sun- 
days in  those  two  happy  years. 

There  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  between  one  professor 
and  another.  We  can  hardlv  be  too  grateful  to  the  learned 
and  sympathizing  tutor,  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  the 
best  of  his  time,  the  matured  fruits  of  his  experience,  and 
his  labor,  to  develop  in  us  some  of  the  best  gifls  of  God, 
looking  for  no  recompense  but  a  kindly  remembrance  — 

?erhaps  a  regret  after  he  has  quitted  this  earthly  scene, 
'here  are  such  deserving  men  to  be  found  in  our  small 
colleges ;  and  do  you  know  what  reward  they  receive  after 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  unremitting  service  —  after  so 
much  labor,  and  such  sacrifices  ?  A  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand or  eleven  hundred  francs  I 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  stay  at  the  little  inn,  when  the 
declining  sun  began  to  warn  us  that  we  had  stayed  out 
long  enough,  we  returned  home  to  Saarstadt. 

To  bring  my  rhetoric  year  to  an  end,  I  must  tell  you 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  thanks  to  Monsieur  Perrot's 
good  offices,  and  notwithstanding  the  private  arrangement 
between  the  Principal  and  my  father,  I  obtained  all  the 
first  prizes  of  my  class. 

That  year,  I  remember.  Monsieur  le  Maire  in  his  address 
alluded  to  Marshal  Yillars,  who  declared  that  none  of  his 
victories  had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  the  first  prizes 
won  at  college.  He  also  quoted  Vauvenargues,  who  had 
said  that  ^*  the  first  blush  of  dawn  is  not  Ipvelier  than  the 
early  dawn  of  fame."  I  acknowledged  the  truth  of  these 
sayings  at  the  moment  when,  on  my  return  home,  my  mother, 
my  brothers,  my  sisters.  Monsieur  le  Cure  Hugues,  our  good 
kind  old  Babeld,  all  whom  I  loved,  waiting  for  me  at  the 
door,  took  me  in  their  arms  with  cries  of  joy  when  they 
saw  the  char-&  bancs  loaded  with  crowns. 

That  was  a  glorious  day  1 

All  those  happy  holidays  I  was  trotting  right  and  left  in 
the  mountains,  setting  bird-traps,  snaring  thrushes,  fiy-fish- 
ing  in  the  river.  All  my  indisposition  had  passed  away ;  I 
had  no  thought  of  becoming  a  shoemaker  now.  There  is 
nothing  like  success  to  promote  health  and  good  spirits. 


CHAPTER   THE    ELEVBNTIi, 

Many  vears  have  passed  away  since  the  date  of  tloi 
story;  and  almost  all  the  good  people  of  whom  I  han 
spoken  sleep  in  peace  under  the  sod.  Their  souls,  ai 
good  Monsieur  Perrot  used  to  say,  are  reaping  tbe  irmti 
of  their  labors. 

Such  indeed  is  my  hope  and  belief  of  Monsieur  Perrot 
himself,  for  he  was  an  excellent  man.  But  to  my  thinkings 
now  that  I  have  had  four-and-twenty  years  of  practice  as  i 
village  notarv,  and  I  am  better  acquainted  wim  the  affain 
of  this  world,  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  keeping  clcM 
to  generalities,  our  professor  would  not  have  done  amiss  ts 
introduce  into  his  course  of  philosophy  the  atudy  of  a  few 
of  the  principles  of  the  civil  code,  the  penal  code,  and  tfai 
practice  of  law,  which  often  turn  out  very  useful  to  know, 
when  you  have  to  defend  3'our  rights  and  your  proper^ 
against  the  devices  of  plotters  who  too  often  practise  apoi 
the  ignorance  of  youth  and  inexperience. 

But  this  was  not  down  in  the  programme  for  the  course; 
and  unfortunately,  after  seven  years  spent  at  college,  i 
young  man  finds  he  knows  a  multitude  of  useless  thii^ 
but  remains  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  essentiiil 
Monsieur  Perrot  went,  of  course,  by  the  programme. 

The  first  day  we  entered  his  philosophy  class,  he  joyon^r 
announced  that,  now  that  he  had  taught  us  to  speak,  he 
was  going  to  teach  us  to  think ;  and  that  the  refiectiTf 
faculty  distinguished  the  man  from  the  beast. 

"  The  beasts  cannot  reflect,"  he  cried,  **  those  ereatura 
with  their  limited  faculties  never  ask  themselves,  <Wha 
am  I  ?  whence  did  1  come  ?  what  shall  I  be  when  this  li6 
is  over  ? '  They  don't  even  know  what  it  is  to  live  and  t; 
die.  Every  day  the  poor  laborer  who  digs  the  soil,  Hftii^ 
his  melancholy  eyes  to  heaven,  asks,  '  What  shall  I  k 
when  time  has  passed  away  —  when  mv  mouldering  baoei 
shall  lie  in  the  village  cemetery,  or  be  heaped  up  «k& 
many  others  in  the  grave-digger's  hut  ?  What  will  hapfxi 
to  me  then  ?  What  will  become  of  my  soul  ?  '  For  tlia 
we  have  an  immortal  soul  is  the  comfort  of  every  miserable 
and  down-trodden  peasant." 

As  he  spoke,  Monsieur  Perrot  became  moved  ;  he  siBdtc 
upon  his  breast,  and  delivered  his  arguments  or  made  ki 
statements  with  increasing  fervor.  But  I  must  confess 
now  that  I  have  long  thought  on  these  matters  for  mysdi 
and  have  escaped  from  the  semi-heathen  philosophy  of  «v 
schools,  that  our  good  professor  never  brought  any  jffoo6. 
Scriptural  or  otherwise,  to  bear  upon  his  declarations  coe- 
cerning  the  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  He 
was  quite  content  when  he  had  appealed  to  the  "  unlvssd 
consent  of  mankind,"  and  the  "  witness  of  the  conscience.' 
Yet  there  are  other  and  far  more  convincing  proofs,  aai 
which  lead  much  further  into  the  truths  of  Divine  things. 
But  none  of  these  things  are  found  in  the  eclectic  philoso- 
phy of  Monsieur  Cousin. 

As  for  our  friend  Perrot's  philosophy,  even  sacred  nki- 
losophy,  it  was  only  a  rhetorical  exercse.  Whoever  talked 
the  loudest  and  fastest  was  always  right !  and  when  he  ses 
us  to  disputations  upon  abstract  questions,  we  demolisM 
each  other  with  the  most  crushing  arguments ;  while  Mac- 
sieur  Perrot,  in  utter  astonishment  at  our  wonderful  skill 
hobbled  with  his  stick  up  and  down  the  class-room  at  as 
amazing  pace,  shouting  to  us,  — 

"Good  I  good  I  That's  right,  Nablotl  Now  yonV 
settled  him  I  Answer  him.  Masse,  if  you  have  an  answer. 
Capital!  first  rate  I  famous  1  Now,  this  is  admirable.  Nov 
you,  Blum,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  Ah  I  that  is  a  wolnde^ 
ful  observation  of  vours.  I  have  never  had  sach  a  daai 
in  my  life.  You  all  deserve  to  go  up  to  dispute  at  Paris. 
You  say  things  which  have  never  been  written  anywben. 
It  is  all  new.    You  have  exhausted  the  subject," 

His  good  opinion  of  us  puffed  us  up  not  a  little.  We 
thought  ourselves  the  equals  of  Plato  and  of  Socrates. 

But  his  own  discourse  on  the  soul  was  something  in  thii 
wise,  borrowed  almost  exclusively  firom  the  ancient  clas- 
sics :  — 
"  The  soul  is  here.    We  feel  it  to  be  so.    It  g^ves  ns  Gfe. 
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It  eaables  us  to  think.  Is  there  a  human  being  degraded 
8o  \ow  as  not  to  acknovrledge  the  existence  of  the  soul,  nor 
feel  any  anxiety  as  to  its  future  destiny  ?  Our  soul  is  im- 
perishable. The  earth  holds  only  our  bones,  but  the  soul 
has  fled  and  lives  in  the  celestial  spheres.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  demonstrated  by  the  universal  consent  of 
all  civilized  nations,  the  benefit  conferred  upon  us  by  phi- 
losophy and  Christianity.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  embalmed  tneir  body  Uf  pre- 
serve it.  They  built  great  pyramids  to  hold  it  and  secure 
it  against  destruction,  which  illustrates  the  longing  desire 
of  man  to  prolong  his  existence  afler  death  —  non  omnis 
moriar.  And  so  it  was  for  many  ages,  until  Plato,  a  true 
philosopher,  made  the  discovery  of  the  soul.  All  his  pred- 
ecessors had  seen  nothing  but  matter ;  but  to  this  sublime 
genius,  spirit,  thought,  and  soul  became  manifest. 

^'  The  body  decays,  but  the  spirit  survives  the  mortal 
wreck.  Such  was  this  grand  discovery,  the  most  splendid 
made  in  historic  limes,  and  which  forms  the  true  basis  of 
all  religion,  the  secure  foundation  of  modern  society. 

*'  Since  the  discovery  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
body  is  no  longer  embalmed.  The  body  is  despised ;  it  is 
delivered  over  to  destruction. 

*^  Formerly  the  monarchs  of  the  East  alone  had  the 
prospect  of  existing  beyond  death  by  means  of  their  spices 
and  their  pyramids,  out  now  the  poorest  peasant  has  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  will  live  through  his  immortal 
soul.  With  this  hope  he  may  sweat,  and  toil,  and  suffer, 
without  a  complaint ;  and  if  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  holy  religion  alone  gives  him  this  assurance,  it  is  right 
also  to  acknowledge  that  philosophy  caught  the  first  idea 
of  it  —  a  kind  of  supernatural  revelation,  of  which  Plato 
himself  could  not  foresee  all  the  consequences." 

So  it  was  that  our  classic-fed  professor  handed  over  to 
heathen  philosophy  the  credit  of  discovering  that  which 
Divine  revelation  alone  had  given  to  the  heathen,  by  the 
many  channels  now  unknown,  but  which  doubtless  did 
exist,  and  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the 
highest  things  became  dimly  perceptible  to  some  of  the 
more  inauiring  and  enlightened  heathen. 

And  then  he  pursued,  — 

*'  We  will  together  analyze  the  *  Phsedo '  of  Plato,  and 
YOU  will  see  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  made 
known  by  him. 

"  Let  us  therefore  be  convinced  that  we  have  souls,  and 
then  all  will  go  on  well. 

*'  Not  a  peasant  would  plough  the  soil  for  another,  not  a 
soldier  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  king  and  his  country 
to  defend  the  property  of  the  rich,  if  they  were  not  as- 
sured of  a  life  in  a  better  world.  And  I,  my  dear  scholars, 
do  you  suppose  that  I  would  so  willingly  sacrifice  my  nat- 
ural'tastes  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  would  much  rather  go 
and  look  afler  my  bees,  and  run  in  the  woods,  and  read 
poetry,  and  keep  a  little  diary  of  all  the  fancies  in  my 
imagination,  than  shut  myself  up  in  a  dark  room,  cold  in 
winter,  hot  in  summer?  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would 
have  sacrificed  my  youth  for  a  wretched  annual  stipend  of 
fifteen  hundred  francs,  if  I  had  not  a  better  world  to  look 
forward  t^,  in  which  I  should  reap  the  benefit  of  my  toil  ? 
No  1     I  should  have  applied  myself  to  something  else. 

"  The  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  my  soul  alone 
sustains  me.  All  the  injustice,  all  the  abominations,  all 
the  hypocrisy,  and  the  lies  which  often  wound  our  feelings, 
fail  to  rouse  us  to  resist  legitimate  power.  I  say  to  myself, 
'  There  is  the  more  merit  m  endurinz  them  courageously, 
and  in  submitting  to  the  will  of  God,  who  will  amply 
recompense  us.' " 

The  poor  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  uttering  these 
things,  especially  in  paying  his  devoted  homage  to  legiti- 
mate authority,  however  iniquitously  exercised.  And  as 
we  all  loved  him,  we  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  **  all  Christian  civilization  rests  on  this 
principle  —  that  the  soul  survives  the  destruction  of  the 
bodv. 

*'  Never  have  any  legislators  devised  anything  more  con- 
summately wise  or  more  useful.  For  people  without  num- 
ber —  workmen,  peasants,  'soldiers,  schoolmasters,  profess- 


ors—  have  nothing  that  they  can  call  their  own;  and 
therefore  the  guarantee  of  a  property  in  a  soul  which  can- 
not be  taken  from  them,  ana  which  shall  inherit  all  the 
compensations  that  the  body  must  not  claim,  either  before 
or  after  it  is  turned  into  dust,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
them. 

"  This  wonderful  conception  secures  order  in  this  world, 
and  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  next. 

*'  Materialistic  .philosophers  alone  deny  the  existence  of 
the  soul.  But  materialists  are  worldly,  carnal  beings,  who 
cling  close  to  the  good  things  of  this  life  —  men  corrupted 
and  cankered  by  ambition,  envy,  and  covetousness,  who 
would  deprive  an  unhappy  people  of  their  only  comfort, 
to  excite  them  to  rebellion  against  society. 

**  They  have  not  a  single  proof  to  allege  against  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  whicli  is  demonstrated  to  us  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  mankind,  and  the  testimony  of  our 
inner  consciousness. 

'<  Now  let  this  be  sufficient.  The  soul  is  a  fact  which 
each  of  us  can  observe  and  verify  for  ourselves  by  the 
mere  power  of  reflection. 

"  We  will  begin  our  course  of  philosophy  with  the  study 
of  the  soul,  which  possesses  three  faculties  —  perception, 
understanding,  and  activity." 

Such  was,  word  for  word,  our  first  lesson  in  philosophy, 
which  I  have  just  copied  from  an  old  exercise-book  lying 
on  a  bookshelf  along  with  those  belonging  to  my  law 
studies. 

The  deficiency  which  will  strike  every  one  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reference  to  even  the  first  principles  oi  the 
Christian  religion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDHOOD  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese,  as  a  race,  are  gradually  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  all  over  the  world,  for  notwithstanding 
their  former  rigid  exclusiveness,  not  l:>nly  are  they  now 
admitting  much  of  our  western  civilization  into  their  own 
country,  out  numbers  of  their  youth  are  constantly  being 
sent  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  be- 
cause for  many  centuries  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
nation  have  been  to  the  outer  world  as  a  sealed  book,  we 
venture  to  hope  that  a  brief  account  of  some  of  their  cus- 
toms and  usages,  with  respect  to  children,  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

A  Japanese  baby  need  be  constitutionally  strong,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  over- delicately  nurtured;  its  mother  fre- 
quently carries  it  out  in  the  open  air  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity  and  with  its  head  shaven.  Amongst  the  lower 
orders,  the  women,  when  at  work  in  the  fields  and  on 
other  occasions,  may  be  seen  with  their  infants  fastened, 
almost  like  bundles,  between  their  shoulders,  so  that  they 
may  be  as  little  as  possible  in  their  way.  In  the  houses 
they  are  left  to  their  own  devices  much  more  than  with  us, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  about  their  tumbling 
down-stairs,  and  eternally  ooming  to  grief  against  fenders, 
coal-boxes,  mantel-pieces,  and  similar  objects  of  terror  to  a 
fond  English  mother,  for  such  things  do  not  exist  in  Japan. 
The  thick  mats,  which  constitute  almost  the  only  furniture 
of  a  Japanese  house,  are  a  splendid  playground  for  the 
small  atoms  of  humanity,  for  there  they  can  roll  and 
sprawl  about  to  their  hearts'  delight,  without  any  risk  or 
fear  of  injury.*  There  they  play  about  with  the  fat  pug 
dogs  and  tailless  cats,  without  any  restraint  and  to  the 
great  benefit  of  their  tioy  frames.  They  are  freely  sup- 
plied with  toys  and  other  infantine  amusedients,  as  Jap- 
anese parents  have  the  reputation  of  beine  very  kind  to 
their  ofrspring.  ^ 

One  curious  custom  in  connection  with  a  Japanese  baby 
is  that  some  of  the  clothes  that  it  first  wears  are  made 
from  a  ffirdle  which  its  mother  has  worn  previous  to  its 
birth,  the  material  bein^  dyed  sky-blue  for  the  purpose. 
The  Record  of  Ceremonies  ^  says  that  "  twenty-four  baby 

i  See  Mitfoid'i  Tales  of  Old  Japan.   Tol.  11.  Appendix. 
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robes,  twelve  of  silk  and  twelve  of  cotton,  muHt  be  pre- 
pared (for  the  new-comer)  ;  the  hems  must  be  dyed  sailron 
color ; "  and  that  when  the  child  has  been  washed,  "  its 
body  must  be  dried  with  a  kerchief  of  fine  cotton  un- 
hemmed."  For  the  peace  of  mind  of  parents  of  moderate 
means,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  baby  robes  are  less 
expensive  in  Japan  than  in  England  1 

Accounts  ditler  slightly  as  to  when  the  Japanese  baby 
receives  its  first  name.  Some  say  that  it  is  on  the  seventh, 
while  Humbert  asserts  that  it  is  on  the  thirtieth  day  afler 
its  birth.  According  to  the  latter  authority,  there  is  no 
baptism  of  the  rliild,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  simply,  in 
certain  cases,  presented  in  tlic  temple  which  its  parents 
afi'ect,  and  without  any  ceremony  of  puritication.  The 
father  gives  three  names  to  the  priest,  and  he  writes  them 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  mixed  together, 
and  then,  with  certain  incantatory  forms,  thrown  up  in  the 
air.  .The  first  that  falls  is  the  chosen  name.  This  is  written 
out  by  the  priest  on  consecrated  paper  and  given  to  the 
child's  parents  to  preserve.  The  priests,  at  these  times, 
are  usually  very  liberally  dealt  with  by  parents  in  the 
matter  of  presents,  and  they  are  expected'  to  keep  accurate 
registers  of  all  the  children  who  are  thus  presented  in  the 
temple.  This  is  the  only  approach  to  a  religious  ceremony, 
in  connection  with  the  naming  of  a  child.  The  occasion 
is  celebrated  by  family  visits  and  feasts,  and  the  child 
receives  certain  presents,  **  among  which,"  says  Humbert, 
**  two  fans  figure  in  the  cas^.  of  a  male,  and  a  pot  of  pomade  in 
that  of  a  female  child.  The  fans  are  precursors  of  swords, 
and  the  pomade  is  the  presage  of  feminine  charms.  In 
both  cases  a  pa(;ket  of  llax  thread  is  added,  signitiying 
good  wishes  for  a  long  life." 

Mr.  Mitford  supplies  a  somewhat  dillerent  version  of  the 
ceremony  of  naming  a  child ;  for  he  quotes  a  translation 
of  a  Japanese  manuscript,  which  says  that  *'  on  the  seventh 
day  after  its  birih,  the  child  receives  its  name;  the  cere- 
mony is  called  the  congratulations  of  the  seventh  night. 
On  this  day  some  one  of  the  relatioTr*  vi  the  family,  who 
holds  an  exalted  ])osition,  either  from  I  i  *  rank  or  virtues, 
selects  a  name  for  the  child,  wliich  name  he  ke^ps  until  the 
time  of  the  cutting  of  the  forelock,  when  he  takes  the  name 
which  he  is  to  bear  as  a  man.  The  second  name  is  called 
the  *  cap- name,'  which  ib  compounded  of  syllables  taken 
from  an  old  name  of  the  family,  and  from  the  name  of  the 
sponsor,  if  the  s|>ODsor  afterwards  change  his  name,  his 
name-child  must  also  change  his  name.'- 

According  to  ancient  custom,  baby  clothes  ought  to  be 
left  off  on  the  seventy-fifth  or  the  hundred-and-twentieth 
day  atler  birth,  and  at  the  latter  date  the  child  (in  theory, 
thouj^h  not  in  practice)  is  weaned.  At  the  ceremony 
whicn  takes  plat^e  on  this  day,  <'  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  it  is 
fed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  family  ;  if  a  girl,  by  a  lady." 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  as  given 
by  the  Japanese  Kecord  of  Ceremonies,  is  decidedly 
amusing  to  the  European  mind,  but  is  somewhat  too  long 
for  quotation  here. 

When  he  is  three  years  old,  the  Japane'«e  infant  is  in- 
vested with  a  sword  belt,  and  four  years  later  with  two 
diminutive  swords,  if  he  belong  to  the  privileged  class. 
The  child's  head  is  completely  shaved  until  he  is  close 
upon  four  years  old,  and  then  three  patches  are  grown, 
one  at  the  back  and  one  at  each  side.  On  this  occasion 
the  Kecord  of  Ceremonies  ordains  that  **  a  large  tray,  on 
which  are  a  comb,  scissors,  paper-string,  a  piece  of  string 
for  tying  the  hair  in  a  knot,  cotton  wool,  and  the  bit  of 
dried  fish  or  sea-weed  which  accompanies  presents,  one  of 
each,  and  seven  rice  straws  —  these  seven  articles  must  be 
prepared."  In  another  year's  time  the  child  is  put  into  the 
loose  trousers  peculiar  to  the  privileged  class,  and  he  is  then 
presented  with  **  a  dress  of  ceremony,  on  which  are  em- 
broidered storks  and  tortoises  (emblems  of  longevity  ;  the 
stork  is  said  to  live  a  thousand  years,  the  tortoise  ten 
thousand),  fir-trees  (which  being  evergreen,  and  not  chang- 
ing their  color,  are  emblematic  of  an  unchangingly  virtuous 
heart),  and  bamboos  (emblematic  of  an  upright  and  straight 
mind)."  Soon  after  the  child  has  reached  his  u'  eenth  year, 
a  fortunate  day  is  chosen  on  which  the  forelock  is  cut  off,  and 


at  this  period,  being  considered  a  man,  he  U  entrusted  witk 
swords  of  ordinary  size ;  and  on  this  occasion  in  particnkr 
great  family  festivities  and  rejoicings  take  place  in  hoDor  of 
the  auspicious  event.  The  lad  then  comes  of  age,  and,  cut; 
ing  away  childish  things,  adopts  the  dress  of  a  grown-apmaa 
in  every  particular.  Japanese  youths  are  said  to  be  quiti 
e(]ual  to  the  occasion,  and,  even  at  this  early  age,  to  ad^ 
themselves  most  readily  to  the  habits  of  manhood. 

At  the  stages  in  his  life  which  we  have  alluded  to,  ^ 
child  has  a  sponsor,  and  certain  wine-drinking  customs  and 
prescribed  festivities  have  to  be  carefully  attended  ta 

Some  Japanese  must  have  a  string  of  names  awfiil  ti 
contemplate,  if  strict  custom  be  always  adhered  to:  fa 
besides  the  name  which  he  receives  shortly  after  hu  tmdi, 
Humbert  tells  us  that  **  he  will  take  a  second  on  attainiai 
his  majority,  a  third  at  his  marriage,  a  fourth  when  bi 
shall  be  appointed  to  any  public  function,  a  fifth  when  b« 
shall  ascend  in  rank  or  in  dignity,  and  so  on  until  the  It^ 
the  name  which  shall  be  given  him  afler  his  death,  and 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb  —  that  by  which  his  memory  shall 
be  held  sacred  from  generation  to  generation."  • 


IDOLS  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

In  the  course  of  my  labors  for  improving  the  edoGStiti 
of  women,  I  have  been  met  by  sundiy  obstacles,  '*  idob,"!! 
Lord  Bacon  terms  those  false  beliefs  and  false  obiectt  d 
popular  reverence,  which  hinder  the  light  of  tmtn,  imf 
the  homage,  and  exercise  the  sway  over  human  life,  ri^ 
fully  belonging  to  the  true  principles  they  have  displaced 
These  idols  of  society-  are  two :  the  name  of  the  ooe  it 
(ventility  ;  for  the  other  I  must  coin  a  name  and  esU  i 
Femininity.  Both  are  degraded  symbols  of  a  once  oobii 
worship,  the  travesty  of  noble  ideals  ;  for  Gentility  is  ^ 
counterfeit  of  true  gentlehood,  and  Femininity  is  theeo*' 
terfeit  of  true  womanliness.  To  expose  die  dmsdiw 
and  emptiness  of  these  counterfeits  by  contrasting  thv 
with  the  worth  and  nobleness  of  the  things  they  prmi  ^ 
be  and  are  not,  and  by  so  doine,  if  possible,  to  to{^thv 
down  from  the  place  of  honor  they  now  hold  among  ^^ 
the  perhaps  too  adventurous  design  of  this  paper. 

Let  us  give  Gentility  its  dearly  loved  precedenee,  ti 
which  in  this  case  it  is  the  better  entitled,  as  it  is  in  fat 
the  parent  of  Femininity.  In  ancient  parlance  the  v*' 
<<  gentle,"  from  which  gentility  is  derived,  indicated  nocoolf 
a  quality  of  manner,  but  real  distinctions  of  birth,  and  « 
breeding  befitting  the  birth.  Gentle  birth  meant  deicMt 
from  noble  ancestry,  and  gentle  breeding  was  the  tniviC 
in  those  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  were  decass 
essential  accompaniments  of  noble  birth.  To  have  4i* 
was  an  obligation  expressed  in  the  old  French  mH% 
'<  Noblesse  oblige."  Hence  the  words  "  gentleman,''  **  gen- 
tlewoman," which  denoted  at  once  both  the  birth  and  A* 
breeding.  Let  us  note  in  passing  that,  had  anidmaij 
always  acted  up  to  this  motto,  which  may  be  transltMJ 
<<  Be  noble  in  deed  as  in  name,"  we  shonld  never  have  bflin 
of  the  rise  of  democracies.  For  the  multitude  nn^*"} 
will  always  have  leaders,  and  aristocracies  were  fboidid 
by  those  whose  inborn  superiorly  made  them  the  MWf' 
and  necessary  kings  of  men.  When  this  inborn,  snd,  ■ 
very  truth,  divine  rieht  to  rale  is  lost,  and  aristoencieiit- 
tain  only  the  outwara  show  of  nobility,  the  inherited  po** 
and  prestige  which  their  founders  won,  the  chaage  ■■? 
remain  for  centuries  unperceived,  and  the  yoke  of  9^aB^ 
sion  unbroken ;  but  when  one  of  those  periods  of  trssr 
tion  —  which  is  in  fact  revolution  —  comes,  soch  aitW 
initiated  in  France  by  the  first  Great  Revolntion,  »ch Jj 
we  are  living  in  now,  when  all  things  are  pat  npon  **  -, 
trial,  then  will  the  aristocracy,  which,  like  the  iVen*  *  J| 
1789,  has  become  rotten  at  the  core,  and  ind^sbleij 
any  natural  leadership,  be  cast  aside  as  foand  wanting:,  i^ 
the  people  will  cry  for  new  leaders  who  can  ]anove  ^** 
deeds  that  they,  in  their  turn,  poesess  the  divine "g^j*^ 
cause  the  inborn  power,  of  leadership.  The  ■trtehrttjj 
with  its  leafy  crown,  which  stood  the  very  emblen  of  nsl» 
strength  and  empire  above  the  lower  wood  of  the  Ri«^ 
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when  the  searching  blast  finds  it  all  hollovr  within,  falls  to 
rise  no  more;  and  in  its  fall  are  crushed  many  a  humble 
and  happy  nest  built  among  its  branches  ;  many  la  sweet 
and  lovely  flower  that  bloomed  among  its  sheltering  roots ; 
Us  power  for  good  and  for  evil  is  alike  laid  low  in  one  in- 
discriminate ruin.  Now  it  is  this  substitution  of  the  out- 
ward for  the  inward,  by  which  the  ideal  of  gentlehood  has 
been  transformed  into  the  idol  Gentility ;  and  before  this 
idol,  dressed  in  the  outward  trappings  of  the  power  it  has 
Qsarped,  we  bow  down  and  worship,  and  bring  to  it  sacri- 
fices of  our  gold  and  our  silver,  of  our  comfort,  of  our  good 
sense,  of  our  children's  welfare,  of  our  self-respect ;  and 
we  let  it  drive  its  car  over  our  necks  while  we  grovel  be- 
fore it,  content  if  in  return  we  can  get  counted  among  those 
who  have  its  name  written  on  their  foreheads. 

But  we  do  not  all  of  us  call  it  by  this  name ;  like  other 
heathens,  we  worship  the  same  god  under  many  names. 
'Gentilitv  having  ceased  to  be  a  genteel  word  among  the 
upper  classes  about  a  century  ago,  our  idol  is  now  called 
according  to  circumstances,  fashion,  style,  or,  in  the  latest 
«lang  of  the  day,  "  good  form."  Sometimes  it  has  no  name 
^ven  to  it  at  all,  but  is  worshipped  under  some  unuttered 
-formula,  tacitly  understood  by  the  initiated.  Its  mandates 
are  expressed  in  such  cases  by  this  sin«rle  and  pregnant 
sentence :  "  Nobody  does  it,"  implying  that  there  is  a 
•charmed  circle  of  Somebodies^  outside  of  which  existence 
need  not  be  taken  into  account.  Even  so  much  as  this  is 
not  spoken  within  that  circle ;  the  law  is  written  in  their 
inner  consciousness  as  *'  Somebodies,"  and  needs  no  out^ 
ward  expression.  Pity  that  the  vast  multitude  of  nobodies 
•ceaselessly  strus:gling  to  enter,  or  at  l^ast  seem  to  enter, 
this  charmed  circle,  by  anxious  imitation  of  its  dress  and 
manners  and  social  forms,  should  not  know  the  sublime 
unconcern  with  which  their  efforts  are  looked  upon  by  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  their  Olympus  1  Metaphysicians 
divide  the  universe  into  the  **  I ''  and  the  '*  not  I ;  "  and  the 
somebodies  divide  it  into  the  us  and  the  noi  us.  With  the 
lofty  serenity  hefittine  Olympian  natures,  the  us  look  down 
on  the  not  us,  sometimes  ignoring,  sometimes  in  affable 
moods  acknowledging  their  existence,  as  having  some  un- 
Icnown  uses  in  the  scheme  of  creation ;  sometimes  bestow- 
ing a  smile  on  the  hopeless  struggles  of  the  lower  species 
to  imitate  the  inimitable ;  sometimes  inwardly  wondering 
that  the  imitation  is  so  good  that  it  might  deceive  almost 
•the  very  *♦  select,"  but  on  the  whole  placidly  indifferent 
whether  the  not  us  walk  the  world  in  West  End  attire  or  in 
the  garb  of  Fejee  Islanders  —  whether  they  eat,  drink, 
live,  ask  their  friends  to  dinner  or  to  dance,  according  to 
the  prescribed  ritual  of  fashion,  or  whether  they  neither 
eat,  4nnk,  nor  live  at  all. 

^But  this  highest  summit  of  Olympus  is  not  the  only 
habitation  of  the  divinity  we  are  speaking  of.  Gentility, 
like  Buddha,  has  many  incarnations,  and  resides  for  each 
class  in  the  class  immediately  above  it.  For  the  small 
shopkeeper  it  dwells  in  the  larger  tradesman;  the  latter 
sees  it  in  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  successful 
professional  man ;  these  .asain  bow  down  before  rank, 
which  has  been  called  the  "heaven  of  the  middle-classes ; " 
and  in  the  hierarchy  of  rank  itself,  from  the  baronetage  to 
the  Premier  Duke,  there  are  circles  within  circles  in  which 
the  essence  of  genteel  divinity  is  increasingly  sublimated, 
till  at  last  the  quintessence  is*  reached  in  the  supreme  US, 
to  whom, all  below  them  are  alike  levelled  in  tne  general 
insignificance  of  the  "  not  us." 

These  different  incarnations  of  Grentility  have  also  their 
different  localities.  There  is  a  genteel  and  a  non-^nteel 
quarter  in  every  country  town,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon but  the  parish  church —  and  not  always  that,  for  the 
genteel  as  a  rule  go  to  church,  and  the  non-genteel  prefer 
-chapel.  Even  in  the  church  itself  the  distinction  is  felt, 
for  the  High  Anglican  haa  an  aristocratic  flavor  about  it, 
attractive  to  the  genteel  soul,  while  the  very  name  of  Low 
Church  suggests  associations  obnoxious  to  Gentility.  But 
hoth  churcn  and  chapel  goers,  from  the  small  shopkeeper 
to  the  wealthy  banker,  bow  reverently  before  the  county 
families  who  dwell  within  park-gates,  and  never  visit  in 
the  town.    In  London,  the  linhabitants  of  Islington  and 


Highbury  wait  for  a  New  Jerusalem  in  Clapham  and  Syd- 
enham. St.  Panpras  and  St.  John's  Wood  kotow  before 
Tvburnia,  and  Tybumia  burns  incense  to  Belgravia  and 
Mayfair.  There  is,  however,  no  impassable  barrier  sepa- 
rating these  gradations  of  gentility.  There  is  a  gate  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  open  sesame  is  money.  In 
the  feudal  times  he  who  would  be  dubbed  a  knight  had  to 
prove  himself  capable  or  knightly  deeds ;  by  them  alone 
could  he  win  his  spurs.  Civiuzation  has  much  facilitated 
this,  as  well  as  manv  other  matters,  and  now  the  spurs 
can  be  bought,  which  is,  of  course,  more  convenient,  as 
there  is  always  some  difficulty  about  a  standard  of  merit, 
but  the  standard  of  the  currency  is  ready  fixed  to  our 
hand. 

To  say  that  a  man  is  worthy  to  be  ennobled  leaves  a 
troublesome  vagueness  as  to  what  constitutes  worthiness ; 
but  to  say  that  he  is  worth  so  many  thousands  of  pounds,  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  the  meanest  arithmetical  capacity. 
Of  course  the  standard  (in  £  s,  d,,  I  mean)  rises  with  the 
rank  aspired  to.  A  capital  of  a  few  thousands  will  lift  the 
shopkeeper  into  the  higher  regions  of  wholesale  dealing ; 
but  only  millionaires  can  hope  to  take  their  place  among 
county  families,  or  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the  US. 
The  millionaire  may  be  coarse,  uneducated,  without  a 
spark  of  genius  for  anything  but  making  money  ;  but  at  the 
touch  of  his  *'  almighty  dollar  "  doors  spring  open  at  which 
good  birth,  good  breeding,  culture,  talent,  even  genius 
itself,  without  that  talisman,  may  knock  in  vain.  If  he 
have  a  son  to  inherit  his  wealth,  what  noble  house  with  an 
inconvenient  number  of  daughters  will  refuse  to  let  him 
choose  his  bride  among  them?  If  he  have  a  daughter, 
what  coronets,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  and  wantii^ 
regilding,  will  not  be  thrown  at  her  feet?  How,  indeea, 
can  ancestral  fields,  showing  a  tendency  to  become  poor,  be 
enriched  otherwise  than  by  this  process,  which  Mme.  de 
S^vign6,  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  aptly  termed 
**  manuring  our  lands  "  ?  —  or  how  are  lovely  and  delicate 
young  ladies,  carefully  bred  to  do  nothing  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive way,  and  endowed  with  fortunes  averaging  under 
£5000  in  the  three  per  cents,  to  be  provided  with  the  fitting 
accessories  of  a  purely  ornamental  existence,  except  by 
prudent  disposal  to  the  highest  bidder  ?  In  what  way  the 
millionaire  made  his  money  is  a  trifling  detail  which  need 
not  be  inquired  into.  We  are  a  practical  people,  even  in 
our  gentility,  and  if  the  gilding  on  our  idol  'be  but  thick 
enough,  why  look  below  it  to  discover  whether  its  feet  be 
of  brass,  or  even  of  vilest  clay  ? 

We  will  proceed  now  to  examine  the  laws  Gentility  im- 
poses on  its  worshippers.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
written  code,  but  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  those  unspoken 
customs  which  are  none  the  less  binding  that  they  are 
not  verbally  expressed.  After  careful  observation  of  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  genteel  classes,  I  think  they  may 
be  r^sum^d  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  the  following  pre- 
cepts : 

1.  Do  no  manner  of  useful  work  that  you  can  afford  to 
leave  undone ;  for  work  is  the  necessity  of  the  vulgar,  and 
idleness  the  privilege  of  the  supremely  genteel. 

2.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  this  law  of  idleness,  en- 
force it  with  double  severity  on  your  wives,  and  especiallv 
your  daughters,  for  in  their  case  work  is  not  only  ungenteel, 
it  is  also  unfeminine. 

3.  The  third  precept  is  addressed,  I  was  going  to  say,  to 
women,  forgetting  that  in  the  realms  of  Gentility  there  are 
no  women,  only  ladies.  It  runs  thus :  If  you  would  be 
genteel,  be  —  or  at  least  seem  to  be  —  weak  and  helpless, 
requiring  service  from  all  and  doing  none  to  any.  Be 
ornamental  if  you  can,  but  beware  of  being  useful. 

The  next  two  precepts  are  general,  and  apply  to  both 
sexes  :  the  4th  says,  '*  Do  in  all  things  as  your  neighbors 
do  who  are  above  you  in  rank  and  fortune ;  they  who  de- 
part one  jot  or  one  tittle  from  this  law  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Grentility."  Last  and  most  important  is  this : 
*'  Fret  not  yourselves  about  what  you  are,  only  about  what 
you  seem.  Cleanse  and  .gild  the  outside  of  the  platter,  this 
is  what  gentility  requires  of  you ;  you  may  attend  'to  the  in- 
side on  Sundays,  for  it  is  without  doubt  genteel  to  go  to 
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church,  provided  always  that  you  go  as  well  dressed  as 
your  richer  neighbors." 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  eflect  of  this  worship  of 
Gentility,  under  its  ditferent  names  and  forms,  on  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  classes  among  which  it  prevails. 
The  most  im{>ortant  eifect  of  any  wide-spread  and  strongly 
held  belief  is  the  ideal  it  holds  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation.  Every  ^reat  phase  in  the  moral  and  reli(;ious 
history  of  mankind  has  produced  an  ideal  embodying  all  the 
virtues  and  (graces  which  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
the  men  of  that  time.  The  general  practice  may  fall  in- 
finitely below  the  ideal,  but  it  will  always  tend  to  conform, 
or  at  least  seem  to  conform  to  it ;  and  it  will  mould  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  day.  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  confounding  the  nominal  or  pro- 
fessed idtal  of  any  time  with  its  real,  or  what  may  be 
called  its  working  ideal.  In  this  country,  for  instance,  our 
professed  ideal  is  that  of  Christianity,  biit  our  working 
ideals  are  of  (luite  another  sort.  The.  ^os])el  we  profess 
Bays,  '*  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  oi  God ;  *'  the  gospirl  we 
believe  in,  and  therefore  practise,  sajs,  '*  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  Mammon,  and  leave  heavenly  things  to  be 
added  unto  you,"  when  the  earthly  ones  can  no  longer  avail. 
The  preachers  of  that  gospel  do  like  Mrs.  Quickly,  when 
dying  Falstatf  called  upon  (Jod.  "  Now  I,  to  comfort  him, 
bid  him  he  should  not  think  of  God  ;  I  hoped  there  was  no 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet."  The 
Word  we  assert  to  be  Divine  says,  **  The  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil ;  "  the  Word  we  obey  says,  **  Without 
money  there  is  no  <;ood."  Of  course  we  must  profess  the 
Christian  version ;  Scripture  must  be  read  in  church,  and 
the  clergyman  must  enforce  it  as  Divine  truth  ;  but  practice 
is  another  thing.  IIow  could  society  get  on  if  it  attempted 
to  conform  its  week-day  life  to  Sunday  precepts  ?  Such  a 
proceeding  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  go  to  our  household  or 
oiTice  work  in  a\«eddiiig  garment.  Only  those  dangerously 
singular  poeple  who  have  "  fads  "  and  *'  notions,**  like  poor 
Dorothea  in  '^  Middleinarch,'*  and  insist  on  trying  to  live  up 
to  what  they  profess,  ever  attempt  anything  so  impracticable. 
But,  as  was  remarked  in  the  case  of  Dorothea,  *»  The  great 
safety  of  society  and  domestic  life  was,  that  opinions  were 
not  acted  on ;  sane  [)eople  did  wh«it  their  neighbors  did,  so 
that  if  any  lunatics  were  at  large,  one  might  know  and 
avoid  them." 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  discover  what  is  the  real  working 
ideal  of  Grentility.  We  have  seen  that  the  word  "  n;entle  ** 
implied  the  possession  of  certain  qualities,  and  looking 
closer  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find,  among  many  varieties 
of  detail,  one  iirevailing  characteristic  running  through  all 
the  types  of  gentlehood.  This  is  a  certain  elevation,  re- 
finement, and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  taste,  expressed  out- 
wardly by  a  certain  dignity  and  grace  of  manner,  creating 
an  impassable  barrier  between  the  gentle  and  the  vulvar. 
Listen  to  its  description  from  the  master-hand  of  Rurke : 
"  That  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  sub- 
mission, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the 
heart  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  its^elf,  the  spirit 
of  an  exalted  freedom.  .  .  .  The  unbought  grace  of  life, 
the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment 
and  heroic  enterprise  .  .  .  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that 
chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which 
inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  lost  half  its 
evil,  by  losing  all  its  grossness." 

This  is  the  ideal  of  chivalrous  gentlehood.  What  is  the 
ideal  of  gentility  ? 

For  lojralty  it  has  substituted  servility  ;  for  grace,  affec- 
tation ;  tor  manly  sentiment,  sentiment  without  manliness ; 
for  the  honor  that  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,  the  honor 
that  feels  only  the  stain  that  is  found  out.  Both  take  their 
stand  upon  refinement,  and  abhor  vulgarity;  but  the  re- 
finement of  the  one  is  inward,  of  the  other  outward.  The 
one  means  by  vulgarity,  what  is  low,  coarse,  mean,  in  feel- 
ing and  taste  ;  the  other,  only  departure  from  certain  con- 
ventional modes  of  dress  and  manner.  True  gentlehoo<l 
carries  its  own  dignity  and  refinement  into  any  work  it 
undertakes,  and  sees  no  degradation  except  in  dishono**. 


It  cannot  be  lost  by  any  act  not  in  itaelf  unworthy.  But 
in  the  eyes  of  gentility,  it  is  the  work  or  the  act  itself  not 
sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  **"  Somebodies,**  which  it 
shrinks  from  as  a  degradation.  The  imitation  of  whit  ii 
supposed  to  be  genteel  custom  is  greater  the  lower  we  go 
in  the  social  scale,  within  the  limits  that  admit  any  pre- 
tensions to  gentility  at  all ;  but  the  subservience  to  the  cui- 
toms  themselves  is  ([uite  as  great  let  us  go  as  high  ss  we 
will.  To  l>e  singular,  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  cofs- 
ventionalities  of  society,  is  the  most  serious  offence  ibii 
can  be  committed  by  man,  and  especially  by  woman;  and 
customary  vice  is  more  tolerated  than  unaccustomed  vutu. 
As  John  Stuart  Mill  says  in  bis  *^  Essay  on  Liberty:**— 

In  our  times,  from  the  highest  class  of  society  down  to  dtt 
lowest,  everv  one  lives  as  under  the  ere  of  a  hostile  and  tlivbied 
ecnsorshi]). '  Not  only  in  what  concerns  others,  but  in  «bis 
cuncenis  only  thomAflvi-M,  tlie  individual,  or  the  family,  do  mC 
ask  thfUiSi-'ivos,  >Vhat  do  I  prefer?  or,  what  would  fail  or 
character  and  disposition  \  or,  what  would  allow  the  best  u4 
highest  in  nie  tu  have  fair  play,  and  enable  it  tu  grow  lod 
thrive  \  Thry  usk  thcmiielves,  What  is  suitable  to  my  posi- 
tion i  what  is  iiKually  dune  by  persons  of  my  station  and  peiraB- 
iary  circumstances  \  or  (worse  still),  what  is  usually  done  bf 
persons  of  a  station  and  circumstances  superior  to  mine  J  1^ 
not  mean  that  they  choose  what  is  customary,  in  preference  IS 
what  suits  ilicir  own  inclination;  it  does  not  occur  to  thin  ts 
have  any  inclination  except  for  what  is  customary.  Thu4  tk 
mind  itself  ih  l>uwe<i  to  the  yoke;  even  in  what  people  dofcr 
pleasure,  eoiifonnity  is  the  tirvt  thing  thought  of;  they  like ii 
crowds;  thoy  extfcise  choice  only  among  things  co'mmdolr 
done;  peculiarity  of  taste,  eccentricity-  of  conduct,  are  shnsitfl 
c([ually  witli  crimes ;  until  by  dint  ot  not  following  their  on 
natun*.  they  have  no  nature  to  follow  :  their  human  capadtfi 
arc  wiihcn'd  and  starved  ;  they  become  incapable  of  any  ftiMf 
wishes  or  native  ]>leh8ures :  and  arc  generally  without  either 
opinions  or  I'eeiiiigs  of  home  growth,  or  properly  their  own. 

Now   for  some  instances  of    the   way   in   which  tUi 
servility  to  the  yoke  of  genteel  custom  tells  in  pnciidl 
life.     And  first  in  education.    It  is  genteel  to  send  yov 
son  to  a  [)ublic  school  and  to  college,  not  because  he  pti 
the  best  education  there  —  for  sometimes  it  is  the  wA 
for  his  work  in  life  —  but  because  it  will  bring  him  iats 
contact  with  the  sons  of  the  Somebodies.     If  he  cannocte 
a  lortl,  he  will  at  least  have  been  near  one.     It  is  gested 
to  send   your  daughter  to  a  youns  ladies*  seminsiy  or 
college ;    but  a  Girls*  Public  S^chool  is  low,  though  ^ 
teaching  may  be  a  hundred  times  better,  and  the  tooetf 
the  school  more  refined.    In  fsct,  gentility  does  not  neoc- 
nize   girls  any  more  than  women;  and    this   is  probsbqr 
the  reason  why  the  University  Local  £xaminations  opes 
to  girls  are  so  thinlv  attended.     What  eenteel  mother  x 
school-mistress  would  like  to  send  up  her  daughter!  tr 
pupils  as  *'  girls  **  ?     It  is  genteel  to   learn   French  tad 
music ;  but  apparently  gentility  does   not   concern  itidf 
with  such  common  things  as  spielling  and  grammar;  sf I 
am  assured  by  experienced  scnool-mistresses,  that  yooig 
ladies  come  to  them  to  be  **  finished  "  in  the  above  socgb- 
piishments,  who  are  incapable  -of  writing  a  sentence  if 
English  correctly.    Their  parents  probably  take  the  ssae 
view  as  a  mother  from  whom  a  friend  of  mine  was  elieil- 
ing  her  opinions  on  education :  "  Some,"  said  she,  *]sy 
store  by  one  thing  and  some  by  another,  but  I  like  die 
pi-a-ner."     Serious  study  after  school-days  are  over  is  stiU 
more    objectionable,  for    it  would    incur   not  only  tkit 
dreaded   stigma  of  singularity,  but  worse   siill,  that  flf 
strong-mindedness.     For  is  not  weakness  of  mind  a  part  d 
that  delicate  and  attractive  helplessness  essential  to  Ala- 
nine gentility,  and  which  alone,  we  are  told,  has  uj 
charm  for  the  masculine  heart  ?^  Let  us,  however,  wirs 
the  young  ladies  who  go  in  for  it,  that  its  charm  cesitt 
with  youtn  and  beauty;  and  that  the  plain  woman  ovff 
thirty,  who  cannot  help  herself,  is  likely,  unless  she  be  o 
heiress,  to  have  to  do  without  any  help  at  all. 

After  education  comes  social  life.  It  is  of  the  cfieses 
of  gentility  to  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  classes  above 
your  own,  and  to  imitate  their  habits.  Crenteel  pMSif 
are  al  trays  well  versed  in  the  births^  deaths,  asnisgefc 
and  divorces  of  the  peerage;  hot  it  is  iimiftewwy  ir 
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them  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  domestic  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  nobodies  who  may  be  their  next-door  neigh- 
bors.   It  is  genteel  for  the  shopkeeper's  daughter  to  ignore 
her  father's  shop,  for  the  farmer's  daughter  to  ignore  the 
farm  ;  to  m«dh:e  themselves  useful  in  either  would  be  to 
forfeit  that  privilege  of  ladylike  idleness  which  isi  as  it 
were,  the  Hall-mark  of  feminine  gentility.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  families  in  this  country  with  daughters  whose 
health,  tempers,  and  spirits  would  be  amazingly  improved 
by  a  little  useful,  regular  work ;  but  gentility  demands  that 
servants  should  be  kept  to  do  for  them  what  they  would 
be  the  better  for  doing  for  themselves.     So  the  father  toils 
«arly  and  late;   never  sees  his  children  by  daylight  in 
winter;   never  shares  their  pleasures  in  summer;  wears 
away  prematurely,  perhaps,  under  this  grinding  labor,  that 
his  daughters  may  not  contaminate  their  gentility  or  soil 
their  dainty  fingers  with  the  vulgarity  of  work.    But  all 
this  slavery  is  often  insufficient  to  keep  them  jn  the  gen- 
teel luxury  of  idleness  during  his  life,  and  secure  them  in 
the  continuance  of  it  by  due  provision  afler  his  death. 
To  train  them  to  provide  for  themselves  would  be  horribly 
ungenteel,  unless  by  husband-hunting — the  only  profes- 
sion open  to  genteel  young  ladies.    If  unsuccessful  in  that, 
the  daughters  remain  weary,  and  too  oflen  soured  and  dis- 
appointed idlers  in  their  father's  house,  eating  their  hearts 
out,  if  they  have  any  vigor  of  character  or  intellect,  in  the 
enforced  dependence  and  vacuity  of  their  lives :  sometimes 
seeking  excitement  in  fastnes?,  sometimes  in  some  form  of 
pietism  — ritualistic  or  evangelical ;  more  oflen,  at  present, 
in  the  former ;  for  think  what  delightful  variety  of  occupa- 
tion it  offers  in  its  multiplied  services,  in  its  need  of  richly- 
adorned  altars,  and  embroidered  vestments,  and  best  of  all 
in  its  confessional  —  securing,  for  one  hour,  at  least,  the 
possession  of  a  masculine  ear  into  which   to  pour  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  of  ths  feminine  soul  I    Then  comes 
the  father's  death,  and  these  helpless,  untrained  women 
must  take  their  choice  between  genteel  starvation  or  the 
work  for  bread,  for  which  they  have  been  sedulouvsly  un- 
fitted.    The  occupation  they  generally  rush  into  is  the  one 
of  all  others  where  their  unntness  can  do  the  most  mis- 
chief —  that  of  teaching,  or  rather  professing  to  teach ;  but 
that  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  tbe  comfort  de- 
rived from  the  feeling  that  they  can  be  governesses  with- 
out quite  losing  hold  of  the  skirts  of  gentility.    It  is  clear 
that  this  is  a  providential  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  *'  Somebodies  "  whose  daughters  must  be  taught  and 
^'  finished"  at  home.   The  governess  hangs,  like  Mahomet's 
€offin,  between  the  earth  oi  the  vulgar  and  the  heaven  of 
gentility,  receiving  some  reflected  honor,  perhaps,  from  the 
first,  but  excluded  from  the  pleasures  of  either.     Some- 
times, though   "hard  and  rare,"   she  is  lifted  into  the 
heaven  itself  by  some  strange  matrimonial  miracle;  and 
then,  if  she  have  the  proper  sense  of  genteel  dignity  which 
will  make  her  conceal  her  antecedents,  and  let  no  one  sus- 
pect that  she  had  been  able  to  stand  alone  and  earn  an 
independence,  she  may  take  her  place  amon?  the  "  select," 
and  sit  among  the  deities  of  the  genteel  firmament  on  equal 
terms. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  exceptional  few.  The 
many  have  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  bitter  as  dust 
and  ashes  to  the  taste ;  or  enter  upon  the  struggle  for  life 
almost  as  hopelessly  as  one  who  should  strive  to  keep  his 
head  above  water  without  having  learnt  to  swim.  From 
first  to  last  they  are  the  victims  of  gentility. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  gentility,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  its  nomenclature.  We  have  seen  that  the 
terms  "  woman  "  and  ''girl "  are  excluded  from  it.  I  ob- 
serve that  by  speakers  and  writers  of  the  other  sex  they 
are  oflen  replaced  by  the  word  ''  female,"  which  is  not 
distinctive  of  the  human  species,  but  is  the  general  indi- 
cation of  sex  whether  in  man  or  beast.  I  must  say  that  I 
strongly  object  to  an  appellation  which  can  be  given  with 
-equal  correctness  to  my  cat  or  my  dog,  as  to  me.  But  every- 
one who  is  not  a  female  is  a  lady ;  as  I  learnt  from  the 
laborer's  wife  whom  I  had  addressed  as  **my  good 
woman  "  and  who  indignantly  assured  me  that  she  was  a 
lady,  and  no  more  a  "  good  woman  "  than  I  was  myself. 


Even  lower  in  the  social  scale  we  may  find  the  same  objec- 
tion to  the  term  "  woman,"  to  Judge  from  the  anecdote  of 
the  charitable  visitor  who  found  four  families  living  in  the 
four  corners  of  one  room,  and  who,  on  remarking  that  it 
was  overcrowded,  was  assured  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
that  it  was  quite  comfortable  now,  the  lady  who  used  to 
live  in  the  middle  having  died  last  week.  Since  every 
woman  is  to  be  called  a  lady,  I  wish  every  man  could  be 
called  a  lord,  and  then  — 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use, 

mizht  be  reserved  for  him  alone 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call ; 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 
The  gentleness  he  seemed  to  be; 
But  seemed  the  thing  he  was,  and  joined 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind. 

There  is  an  abbreviation,  of  that  grand  old  name,  which 
in  its  elimination  of  syllables  so  happi.y  symbolizes  the 
elimination  of  the  qualities  expressed  by  them,  that  I 
would  suggest  the  extension  of  its  use  from  the  small  class 
to  whom  it  is  now  applied  to  the  wh')le  species  in  which 
these  qualities  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  mean 
the  word  "  gent."  Of  the  species  1  would  designate  by  it, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  gentle  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,  unless  it  be,  unhappily,  by  birth.  The  essence  of 
gentle  manners  is  self-restraint  out  of  consideration  to 
others;  but  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  "gent"  is 
self-assertion,  self-indulgence,  in  total  disregard  of  others. 
The  essence  of  gentle  breeding  is  culture  and  the  refine- 
ment which  springs  from  culture ;  but  the  "  gent "  is  in- 
nocent of  all  culture  except  that  of  his  mustaches.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  old  writers : 
"  He  hath  more  gentleschippe  in  his  hat  than  in  his  head." 
Refinement  to  him  means  only  luxury  of  a  more  or  Jess 
expensive  sort.  His  dress  and  general  equipments  may  be 
according  to  the  strictest  fashion  of  the  Somebodies,  but 
his  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  those  of  the  Somebodies* 
grooms.  His  literature,  like  theirs,  consists  of  the  facts 
of  the  sporting  papers,  and  the  fiction  of  the  sensational 
novel.  His  amusements  are  of  the  same  order,  except 
that  the  noble  sport    of    pigeon-shooting    is  above  the 

g*oom's  means,  and,  let  us  hope,  below  his  humanity, 
oth  travel  the  same  road,  with  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first-class  and  third-class  carriage.  The  grace 
of  the  **  gent,"  if  he  have  any,  b  not  unbought,  for  it  is 
due  to  his  tailor  and  perfumer ;  and  he  has  no  "  flower  of 
noble  manners,"  for  his  manners  are  only  the  conventional 
forms  of  his  own  set,  put  on  with  his  dress  to  go  into  com- 
pany, and  dropped  at  home  as  superfluous  expenditure. 
He  is,  to  quote  "  Middlemarch  "  once  more  —  and  the 
temptation  is  irresistible  —  "accustomed  to  think  that 
entire  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  behaving  agreeably 
was  included  in  the  Almighty's  intentions  about  families. ' 
And  manliness  is  as  little  to  be  found  in  him  as  gentle- 
manliness.  He  wants  its  first  characteristic  —  self-govern- 
ment. Instead  of  being  a  law  unto  himself,  he  prides  him- 
self on  letting  his  desires  be  a  law  unto  him,  and  thinks 
himself  a  fine  fellow  when  most  a  slave  to  the  appetites  of 
his  lower  nature ;  to  him  "  a  woman  is  only  an  animal,  and 
that  not  of  the  higher  sort ; "  and  the  only  protection  he 
offers  to  her  weakness  is  in  itself  the  deadliest  insult.  As 
he  wears  the  outer  garb  of  a  gentleman,  and  is  at  heart  a 
snob,  so  does  he  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man, 
and  is,  afler  all,  but  a  brute  in  disguise. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  "  gent "  has 
a  female,  whom  I  should  denominate  the  lady-gent,  but 
that  in  the  English  of  Chaucer  "  gent "  was  an  adjective 
specially  applied  to  the  female  sex,  and  signifying  all  those 
qualities  of  soilness,  elegance,  refinement,  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  "  gent "  species.  The 
female  gent  has  as  little  womanliness  and  gentle-woman- 
liness as  her  male  compeer  of  manliness  or  gentleman- 
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linesB.  She  is  as  destitute  of  true  culture,  culture  of  intel- 
lect, culture  of  taste,  culture  of  moral  sentiment,  as  servile 
in  her  deference  to  the  Somebodies  of  her  sphere,  as  in- 
dolent in  exacting  servility  from  those  she  looks  upon  as 
nobodies.  In  one  thing  only  her  standard  differs  from  hip, 
but  it  is  a  vital  difference  :  she  is  not  required  to  be  viciouj 
as  well  as  frivolous.  There  are  vicious  women,  alas !  in 
every  grade  of  society  ;  but  —  and  let  us  thank  (lod  for  it 
—  vice  has  not  yet  been  made  one  of  their  titles  to  dis- 
tinction ;  and  even  among  the  **  gents "  themselves  no 
woman  has  yet  been  called  a  **  mutf "  because  she  resists 
her  animal  propensities  instead  of  indulging  them,  and 
exercises  the  nelf-control  of  a  human  being  instead  of  the- 
license  of  the  brutes. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  from  the  above  definitions 
that  the  gent^  of  both  sexes  must  not  be  looked  for  in  one 
class  of  society  only,  —  they  are  found  in  all  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  gentility.  Their  outward  semblance 
differs  ;  the  inner  man  is  the  same.  (leorge  IV.,  instead 
of  being  the  firnt  gentleman  (alas,  for  the  ignoble  use  of 
the  word),  was  really  only  the  first  gent  in  Kuro|)e  — 

By  blood  a  kinj;,  at*hcart  a  clown. 

There  is  a  story  told  that  Ben  Jonson,  being  sick  and  in 
great  distress,  supplicated  for*help  from  King  Charles  I., 
who  sent  him  only  ten  guineas.  **  His  Majesty  has  sent 
me  this,"  said  the  indignant  poet,  **  because  1  am  poor  and 
live  in  an  alley.  Tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.*' 
How  many  are  those  who  dwell  outwardly  in  palaces,  but 
whose  souls  live  in  an  alley  I  How  many  again  are  there 
who  live  and  toil,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  the  dark 
alleys  of  this  world,  whose  souls  are  all  the  while  dwelling 
in  palaces,  palaces  of  crystalline  truth  and  purity,  of  lofty 
thought,  of  large  sympathies,  through  which  the  free  air 
and  light  of  heaven  sweep,  *^  keeping  far  off  each  thing  of 
sin  and  guilt !  "  These  are  Nature's  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women. Whenever  we  meet  and  recognize  them  let  us 
bow  before  them  reverently".  They  are  the  nobility  of  God's 
own  creation. 

We  will  go  on  now  to  the  second  idol  of  society  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  i.  «.,  Femininity,  by  which  the  problem 
of  genteel  life  is  complicated  in  the  case  of  women.  Femi- 
ninity is,  as  I  have  said,  the  offspring  of  gentility.  Out  of 
the  classes  which  aspire  to  being  genteel  we  hear  nothing 
about  it.  The  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  small  trader, 
know  that  their  wives  and  daughters  must  take  their  share 
of  work  in  keeping  the  family  ;  and  the  question  is  not  what 
work  is  feminine,  but  what  work  a  woman  can  get  paid  for 
doing.  As  a  rule,  to  which  the  legislation  prohibiting  the 
working  of  women  in  coal  mines  is,  I  think,  the  solitary  ex- 
ception, the  perception  by  men  of  the  unfeminine  character 
of  any  kind  of  labor,  arises  and  grows  very  keen  only  when 
the  labor  is  remunerative,  and  carries  with  it  any  social 
privilege  or  dignity.  No  illpaid  or  unpaid  drudgery,  how- 
ever hard  or  coarse,  has  been  too  hard  or  coarse  for  women. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  assigned  to  her  because  it  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  stronger  sex.  The  lordly  savage  reserves 
to  himself  the  hunting  and  fighting  for  his  family,  not  to 
spare  the  weakness  of  his  squaw,  but  because  hunting  and 
fighting  are  his  masculine  pleasures.  He  leaves  to  her 
toil  quite  as  hard,  but  unrelieved  by  any  agreeable  ex- 
citement, i  have  seen  the  same  thing  among  civilized 
men.  Many  a  time  I  have  met  a  German  peasant  walk- 
ing leisurely,  smoking  his  pipe,  unincumbered  by  any 
burden,  and  followed  by  his  womankind,  staggering  under 
a  load  of  hay  or  vegetables  or  fagots,  which  almost  con- 
cealed the  human  beast  of  burden  from  view.  I  have  seen 
twenty  women  harnessed  to  a  barge  and  towing  it  against 
the  stream  of  the  Kliine  ;  no  man  put  his  shoulder  into 
the  rope-harness  in  their  stead,  and  oade  them  stand  aside 
from  work  so  unfitted  for  their  sex.  On  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps  the  heaviest  burdens  are  carried  by  women,  and 
it  is  called /accfnc/a  di  donna,  women's  work.  Only  the 
other  day  did  we  not  hear  from  theseatof  war  in  Ashantee, 
that  the  women  are  the  best  baggage  carriers,  and  keep  up 
with  the  line  of  march  with  a  box  of  ammunition  on  their 
heads  and  a  baby  on  their  hips?     It  is  a  comfort  to  hear 


also  that  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
whip  the  men  who  refuse  to  fight. 

Ladies  who  desire  to  study  and  prmctlse  medicine  an 
told  that  it  is  unfeminine  and  unladylike,  besides  being  too 
laborious  for  their  sex,  and  are  urged  instead  to  becooe 
nurses.  Yet  the  nurse  must  undertake  the  care  of  both 
sexes,  while  the  female  practitioner  attends  only  wooin 
and  children.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  phyneal 
strength,  the  violence  done  to  delicacy,  the  necessity  of 
witnessing  {minful  and  disgusting  sights,  are  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  nurse  than  that  of  the  physician,  and  are  not 
relieved,  as  in  the  latter,  by  the  strong  interest  of  a  sdentifie 
pursuit ;  while  many  of  the  offices  which  have  to  be  pe^ 
formed  by  her  are  in  themselves  of  so  repulsive  a  character, 
to  any  one  not  bred  to  menial  service,  that  only  strooc 
affections  or  enthusiasm  could  overcome  the  disgust  attend- 
ing them  ;  but  then,  neither  high  pay  nor  social  posttioB 
are  to  be  attained  by  the  nurse,  whde  both  are  claimed  br 
the  physician.  It  has,  therefore,  been  decidtd  that  it  » 
highly  unfeminine,  —  nay,  revolting  to  every  feeling  of 
womanly  delicacy,  —  for  a  woman  to  be  a  physician,  bnt 
most  feminine  to  be  a  nurse,  especially  in  military  hospitakr 
where  all  the  patients  are  men.  I  heartily  ajrree  that  it  ii 
feminine ;  that  the  care  of  the  sick,  like  the  care  of  children, 
is  especially  women's  work ;  and  I  hope  if  ever  we  are  forced 
to  have  a  conscription  for  military  service,  there  will  be  a 
conscription  of  women  for  the  service  of  the  hospitdli 
But  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  equally  women's  work 
to  fill  both  departments  in  the  care  of  the  sick  of  tbdr 
own  sex,  that  of  the  doctor  as  well  as  that  of  the  nurse, — 
and  that  the  one  which  requires  the  greater  knowledgab 
the  lietter  trained  intellect,  is  assuredly  not  that  least  fitted 
for  a  gentlewoman. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  code  of  Femininli^f 
as  existing  in  genteel  circles  where  this  idol  is  worshippeiL 
Its  guiding  principle  is  the  law  abready  found  in  the  eod» 
of  gentility  that  the  ^nteel  woman  should  be  idle  nd 
useless.  It  is  essentially  feminine,  as  we  all  know,  to  ipcnd 
the  morning  in  shopping,  the  aflemoon  in  visitiDg,  thi 
evening  in  party  going  or  giving ;  and  therefore  we  saik 
suppose  not  incompatible  with  those  domestic  duties  whid^ 
we  are  assured,  are  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  a  woman's  fife^ 
though  the  preparation  for  them  by  her  edncation,  and  the 
performance  of^  Uiem  after  it  is  finished  and  the  young 
lady  is  pronounced  to  be  *'  out,"  must  be  conducted  in  som 
transcendental  manner  invisible  to  the  Tulgar  eye.  M 
least  very  competent  authorities,  afler  careful  investtfa!ifli» 
have  been  unaole  to  discover  any  traces  of  them.  Bat  Ae 
is  in  danger  of  reprobation  as  unfeminine,  and  unfitted  fir 
wifely  and  maternal  duties,  who  ventures  to  devote  the  ease 
amount  of  time  to  a  serious  pursuit,  or  to  paid  or  nnmid 
work  outside  domestic  life,  even  when  no  such  life  ii  mb 
or  possible  to  her.  More  than  a  Quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago 
Sydney  Smith  assured  the  world  tnat  it  was  in  no  daogr 
of  seeing  a  mother  desert  her  infant  for  a  quadratic  eqm- 
tion,  but  the  world  has  not  taken  as  much  comfort  in  the 
matter  as  it  might ;  and  though  a  woman  may  now  get  a 
smattering  of  a  good  many  subjects,  including  the  chmOt 
without  incurring  ridicule  as  a  blue,  the  bugbear  of  «■- 
ininity  still  sits  at  the  entrance  of  every  path  to  ' " 
education,  to  greater  usefulness,  to  remunerative  emi 
ment,  and  warns  her  off  under  penalty  of  losing  thatd 
of  weakness  and  genteel  helplessness  which  alone,  it  whii- 
pers,  can  win  for  her  the  chivaht)us  love  and  protection  d 

men.  ,    . 

The  second  great  principle  in  the  code  of  Femininity  ■ 
also  adopted  from  that  of  gentility,  L  e^  that  it  is  fendnini 
to  do  what  everybody  also  does,  that  is,  ejery body  that 
counts  for  somebody.  Accordingly,  many  things  that  wnt 
considered  unfeminine  half  a  century  or  even  a  few  jeait 
ago  are  now  admitted,  or  on  the  point  of  being  admitted, 
within  the  pale  of  feminine  acUon;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
things  that  were  considered  feminine  at  one  time,  as.  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Middle  Ages,  skill  in  medicine  and  maffrj^ 
are  hotly  condemned  as  unfeminine  now.     To  addretf  • 

Eublic  meeting,  or  deliver  a  public  lecture  such  as  this,  worf 
ave  been  till  very  recently  (and  is  now  in  some  dides)  coe- 
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sidered  shockingly  unfeminine ;  bat  it  is  not  unfeminine  to 
go  on  the  stage ;  and  to  act  in  private,  which  often  are  semi- 
public  theatricals,  is  accepted  not  only  as  feminine,  but 
approved  of  by  the  highest  authorities  of  female  gentility. 
For  women  to  mix  with  men  in  class-rooms,  board-rooms, 
or  committees,  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  not  to  say  alarm, 
by  the  devotees  of  Femininity ;  but  the  most  rigorous  do 
not  dream  of  objecting  to  the  mixture  of  the^exes  in  any 
place  or  scene  of  amusement,  the  ball-room,  the  theatre,  or 
even  the  hunting-field. 

Must  we,  then,  be  content  with  these  rules  of  genteel 
custom  as  the  ultimate  tests  of  what  is  feminine  and  un- 
feminine ?  Are  there  no  essential  and  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  conduct  and  manners  by  which  we  may  class 
them  as  feminine  or  unfeminine,  gentle  —  not  genteel  —  or 
ungentle?  Let  us  substitute  the  word  "womanly"  for 
"  feminine,"  and  see  if  that  will  not  help  us.  What  con- 
stitutes womanliness  ?  Are  weakness  of  body  and  mind, 
helplessness,  shallowness  of  thought  and  knowledge,  fri- 
volity of  taste  and  pursuit,  absorption  in  the  art  of  men- 
pleasing,  —  are  these,  indeed,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  womanhood,  and  is  she  who  combines  them  the  type 
of  the   - 

.  .  .  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  command  ? 

We  must  look  for  the  answer  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
surface  and  conventional  rules  of  society ;   and  going  to 
the  constitution  of  things,  ask  ourselves  what  special  func- 
tions woman  has  to  perform  in  this  world  as  womatij  apart 
from  the  function  common  to  all  human  beings  in  virtue 
of  their  humanity.     That  function  is  motherhood,  and  the 
characteristics  essential  to  its  due  performance  must  be 
the  essential  characteristics  of  true  womanhood.     It  is  in 
her  motherliness  that  we  find  her  womanliness.     She  may 
not  be,  or  ever  become,  a  mother,  but  she  cannot  be  a  per- 
fect woman  unless  she  possess  all  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  perfect  motherhood.      What,  then,  are  these 
attributes?      First    on  the  list  stands  tenderness:    the 
mother  must  above  all  things  be  tender  and  pitiful;  for 
her  love  is  the  highest  type  of  human  tenderness,  the  truest 
symbol  of  the  Divine.    Next  comes  strength :  the  mother 
must  be  strong  and  helpful ;  for  how  else  shall  she  protect 
and  guide  the  helpless  lives  clinging  to  hers  ?     She  must 
be  pure,  not  only  with  the  purity  which  is  ignorance,  but 
with  the  purity  which,  knowing  evil,  abhors  it ;  for  is  she 
not  the  representative  to  her  children  of  Divine  purity  ? 
She  must  be  true ;  for  if  her  children  find  their  trust  in 
her  deceived,  in  whom  else  will  they  have  fiiith  ?     She 
must  be  a  lover  and  promoter  of  order;   for  order  in  the 
family  is  like  law  in  the  state ;  without  it  there  is  only  an- 
archy and  confusion.   She  must  be  just ;  for  children  have  a 
keen  sense  of  justice,  and  will  pay  respectful  and  cheerful 
obedience  onlv  to  the  rule  they  feel  to  be  just.     She  must 
be  self-controlling  and  self-forgetting  ;  for  she  cannot  rule 
her  children  unless  she  can  rule  herself,  and  she  cannot 
have  that  perfect  sympathy  with  them  that  shares  and 
lives  in  their  life,  unless  she  can  forget  herself.     She  must 
have  a  high  ideal  ;  for  how  else  shall  she  inspire  her  chil- 
dren with  the  love  and  worship  of  a  goodness,  justice,  and 
beauty  transcending   that  of    earth?     And,   finally,   she 
must  be  crowned  with  wbdom ;  for  her  love  must  give  light 
as  well  as  warmth  ;  she  must  be  able  to  guide  as  Well  as  to 
cherish.    This  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  mother,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  woman.     Here,  then,  we 
have  the  sUndard  we  wanted,  and  may  lay  down  as  the 
rule,  whose  application  admits  no  exception,  that  whatever 
action,  pursuit,  or  profession  is  incompatible  with  this  type, 
is  unwomanly.     Whatever  habits  of  life,  or  methods  of 
education,  tend  rather  to  repress  than  to  cultivate  those 
attributes  of  perfect  womanliness,  —  tenderness,  strength, 
purity,  truth,  justice,  noble  idealism,  order,  and  wisdom, 
—  is  a  wrong  course,  and  a  radically  faulty  method  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  similar  test  of  perfect  manli- 
ness might  be  found  in  the  characteristics  of  perfect  father- 
hood, which  is  the  special  function  of  men,  as  motherhood 


of  women ;  and  on  examination  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  we  have  already  enumerated,  difiering  only  in  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  theur  exercise,  and  merging 
in  the  common  characteristics  of  the  parent,  so  that  if  one 
parent  fails  the  other  may  supply  the  place  of  both.  The 
father,  like  the  mother,  must  be  tender,  strong  and  true, 
just  and  pure,  self-controlling,  self-forgetting,  capable  of  a 
noble  worship,  of  wisdom  to  guide  and  to  counsel ;  and  if 
any  habits  of  life  and  methods  of  education  hinder  or  do 
not  cultivate  those  characteristics  of  true  fatherhood,  and 
therefore  of  true  manhood,  may  we  not  safely  condemn 
them  as  radically  wrong  and  false  ? 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  our  existing  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  life  for  both  sexes,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
pound reforms  in  either,  and  go  on  to  inquire  if  there  be 
no  similarly  unchangeable  test  by  which  we  could  also 
judge  of  gentlehood  in  man  or  woman,  —  whether  we  can 
find  no  principle  lying  deep  below  conventional  rules, 
which  shall  afford  us  a  criterion  of  the  true  gentleman,  the 
true  gentlewoman.' 

And  first  it  seems  clear  that  this  quality  of  gentlehood 
is  something  superadded  to,  and  resting  as  its  foundation 
upon  true  manliness  and  womanliness.  No  unmanly  man 
or  •  unwomanly  woman  can  be  a  gentleman  or  a  gentle- 
woman in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms.  But  to  that  deep 
and  strong  root  and  stem,  gentlehood  adds  the  leaf  and 
flower  which  clothe  them  in  outward  beauty.  To  strength 
it  adds  grace  ;  to  purity,  refinement ;  to  truth,  the  delicacy 
of  honor ;  to  self-restraint,  the  ease  which  is  second  nature; 
to  noble  ideals,  noble  and  beautiful  forms.  It  does  not 
veneer ;  it  polishes.  It  does  not  by  any  artifice  make  the 
baser  metal  look  like  gold ;  but  it  adds  to  the  gold  itself 
the  value  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Let  us  apply  these 
tests  to  the  idols  of  Grentility  and  Femininity,  and  they 
will  stand  betrayed  as  by  the  touch  of  IthurieKs '  spear. 
Once  seen  as  they  truly  are,  their  power  over  society  will 
be  gone  forever. 


FORGETTING  A  LANGUAGE. 

Facts  frequently  come  under  public  notice  relating  to 
insoluble  mysteries  connected  with  memory,  its  trustwoithi- 
nesB  on  some  occasions  and  failure  on  others.  As  all  news- 
paper readers  are  aware,  great  importance  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  question  whether  or  not  a  man  can  for- 

§et  a  language  which  he  has  once  learned,  and  whether  a 
isputed  case  of  personal  identity  can  be  either  strength- 
ened or  weakened  thereby.  That  the  knowledge  of  a 
language  can  be  effectually  driven  out  of  the  head  for  a 
a  time  is  beyond  dispute ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  deciding 
whether  this  oblivion  is  ever  permanent,  or  whether  it  is 
traceable  to  temporary  mental  maladies.  Forgetfulness  of 
languages  is  only  one  among  many  kinds  of  lapse  of  memory, 
some  of  which  are  strange  and  surprising,  wholly  inexpli- 
cable in  the  present  state  of  science. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  most  of  the 
recorded  instances  apply  to  persons  who  know,  or  have 
known,  two  or  more  languages ;  in  some  cases  the  native 
tongue  had  slipped  out  of  tne  memory,  in  others  that  (or 
those)  acquired  later  in  life. 

A  Highland  woman,  accustomed  to  speak  English,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Macintosh,  at  Edinburgh,  for 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  She'  so  far  recovered  as  to  look 
around  her  with  an  appearance  of  intelligence ;  but  the 
physician  could  not  make  her  understand  anything  he  said 
to  her,  nor  could  she  answer  the  most  simple  question.  He 
therefore  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  directing  one  of  her 
friends  to  address  her  in  Gaelic,  which  she  immediately 
answered  with  readiness  and  fluency.  How  one  language 
can  thus  be  expelled  from  the  brain,  and  the  other  retained, 
is  a  mystery  ;  the  English  was  in  all  probability  acquired 
later  in  life  than  the  Gaelic,  and,  perhaps,  less  perfectly ; 
this  is  the  only  obtainable  clue.  The  woman  recovered 
the  lost  language  when  health  returned. 

A  Lutheran  clergyman,  settled  at  Philadelphia,  informed 
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Dr.  Hush  that  Germans  and  Swedes,  of  whom  he  had  a 
considerable  number  in  his  congregation,  when  near  death 
always  prayed  in  their  native  Ian«;uages ;  though  some  of 
them,  he  was  convinced,  had  not  spoken  those  tongues  for 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  ever  since  chihihood. 

A  German  lady,  married  to  an  Knglish  gentleman,  spoke 
Englitih  during  the  greater  part  of  her  married  life;  but  at 
one  period,  during  a  protracted  illness,  she  used  her  native 
tongue,  and  could  not  make  herself  intelligible  to  her 
English  attendants  except  through  the  aid  of  her  husband 
as  an  interpreter. 

Dr.  Ku>h  mentions  the  case  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  who 
died  of  vellow  fever  at  New  York,  and  who  underwent  a 
remarkable  series  of  mental  changes  during  the  malady 
which  terminated  his  life.  He  spoke  English,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  his  familiar  language  in  America,  in  the 
early  stage  of  his  illness ;  ;^during  the  midiile  period  this 
was  driven  out  of  his  brain  by  French,  which  he  had  learned 
before  English;  and  on  the  dliy  of  his  death  he  spoke  only 
his  own  native  Italian. 

A  case  lias  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Pritchard  of  a  lady 
who,  when  Fullering  under  an  attack  of  delirium,  spoke  a 
language  which  nobody  around  her  could  understand.  It 
was  at  length  discovered  to  bti  Welsh,  or  something  similar. 
None  of  h^r  friends  could  lorm  any  concej>tion  of  tlie  time 
or  manner  in  which  she  could  have  acijuired  a  familiarity 
with  that  tongue ;  but  after  mucli  inquiry  it  was  ascertained 
that,  in  her  childhood,  she  had  had  as  nurse  a  native  of  the 
French  province  of  Hrittany,  the  dialect  of  which  is  d(Tived 
from  the  same  Cymric  stock  as  Welsh.  Tiie  lady  had  dur- 
ing those  early  years  learned  a  goo«l  deal  of  the  dialect,  but 
had  entirely  forgotten  it  in  later  life,  until  her  attack  of  ill- 
ness produced  some  inexplicable  change  in  the  mental 
action.  This  case  was  in  every  way  remarkable  ;  for  the 
lapse  of  memory  was  in  the  native  tongue,  while  the 
language  bniuuht  vivid  I  v  into  action  was  that  which  she 
had  only  heard  during  some  of  her  chihl-years.  In  all 
probability  it  was  not  really  Welsh,  but  something  like  it. 

The  same  ])hysi('ian  gives  the  i)articulars  of  another  in- 
stance, wherein  an  English  lady,  during  the  progress  of  re- 
covery from  an  apoplectic  attack,  suddenly  began  to  address 
her  attendants  in  French,  and  did  not  resume  her  native 
English  utterances  until  convalescent.  Here,  as  in  the 
last-mentioned  case,  a  secon<larv  lanffuage  for  a  time  over- 
powered  the  primary.  In  what  way  a  former  state  of  men- 
tal action  is  thus  revived  is  a  mystery  which  physicians 
and  metaphysicians  are  alike  unable  at  present  to  solve. 

Abernelhy,  the  great  surgeon,  had  to  attend  a  man  who 
was  born  in  France,  but  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  En  riand,  and  had  for  many  years  almost  entirely 
lost  the  habit  of  speaking  French.  An  injury  in  the  head 
brought  him  under  the  care  of  Abcrnethy,  who  observed 
that  the  man  spoke  scarcely  anything  but  French  during 
his  illness  ;  the  other  language  was  for  a  time  in  oblivion. 

There  was  a  case  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  some  years 
ago,  in  which  real  Welsh,  not  merely  a  foreign  dialect  de- 
rived from  the  same  stock,  was  resuscitated.  A  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  owing  to  an  injury  in  the  head. 
On  his  partial  recovery  he  spoke  a  language  which  nobody 
in  the  hosj)ital  understood,  but  which  on  further  inquiry 
was  found  to  be  W\dsh.  Tracing  back  the  man*8  history, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  a  W^elshman,  but  had  not 
been  in  his  native  country  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  English  had  driven  Welsh 
from  his  mind  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  his  illness  Welsh 
had  reasserted  itself,  and  had  in  its  turn  driven  out  the  in- 
truder. 

Sometimes  erudite  men  lose  their  acquirements,  in  a  par- 
tial degree  and  for  a  temporary  period,  in  a  very  inexplica- 
ble manner.  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who,  when  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head, 
lost  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  if  it  had  been  a  concrete 
something  which  the  blow  had  knocked  out  in  its  entirety. 
In  other  instances  a  special  foreign  language  seems  to  be 
selected  by  the  brain,  not  for  expulsion,  but  for  intensified 
reception.  Dr.  Gregory  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  clergy- 
man, while  laboring  under  a  disease  of  the  brain,  spoke 


nothing  but  Hebrew.  This,  it  was  found  on  inquiry,  wu 
the  last  language  which  he  had  learned;  it  overpowered 
alike  his  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  when  his  mind  wu 
temporarily  thrown  off  its  balance. 

In  all  the  above  described  instances  there  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  two  or  more  languages,  and  a  virtual  suppressioo 
of  one  of  them  during  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain. 
The  main  difference  was  this :  that  some  of  the  patients  tern- 
|)orarily  lost  their  original  native  tongue,  whereas  in  other 
ca.ses  an  acquired  foreign  language  was  the  one  which  sof* 
i'ered  eclipse.  How  far  a  man  can  really  forget  a  particulir 
language  during  all  the  later  half  of  his  life,  can  never  be 
known  unless  he  suffers  under  some  kind  of  malady  in  the 
mind  or  brain ;  something  else  then  assumes  the  real  mai- 
tery  over  him,  and  memory  undergoes  strange  eTolutiou 
Other  curious  instances  of  forgetfulncss  are  worthy  of 
notice,  not  relating  to  a  complete  language,  but  to  wordi 
and  names  which  form  the  elements  of  a  langu^e  wbei 
built  up  into  a  system. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  records  an  instance  of  a  gentlesua 
who  uniformly  called  his  snuff-box  a  hothead.  When  re- 
minded of  the  error  he  probably  recognized  it,  but  his  ten- 
dency was  nevertheless  in  this  direction,  ills  physiciu 
hypothetically  traced  the  oddity  to  an  early  and  long-oos- 
tinued  association  of  ideas  ;  the  gentleman  had  been  a  to- 
bacco merchant  in  Virginia,  and  had  had  his  attention  wefl 
occupied  with  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  boxes  of  sndL 
This  may  not  be  a  sufficient  explanation,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  that  suggested  itself;  as  he  made  no  similar  blan- 
der with  other  words.  Certainly  a  greater  difficulty  «• 
presented  by  the  gentleman  who  alwa^*?  called  coals  papff 
and  paper  coals  —  systematically,  as  it  would  appear,  trsu- 
posing  the  meanings  of  the  two  words.  Both  substaneOi 
it  is  true,  are  used  in  licrhting  a  fire ;  but  this  fact  doei  doc 
sufllce  to  solve  the  puzzle. 

An  inability  to  remember  the  names  of  things  sometiKi 
presents  itself  in  a  remarkable  way.  A  gentleman,  enga^ 
in  extensive  agricultural  affairs,  eould  not  remember  ^ 
spoken  names  of  things,  but  recognized  them  directly  wba  1 
written.  He  arranged  his  daily  duties  accordingly,  with  s  ] 
degree  of  success  that  could  hardly  be  expected  under  wA 
strange  circumstances.  He  kept  before  him  in  hisbaflBM 
room  a  list  of  the  words  which  were  most  likely  to  oocnra 
his  intercourse  with  his  workmen.  When  any  one  of  Ui 
men  wished  to  communicate  with  him  on  any  subject,  Ai 
master  listened  attentively  to  what  was  said  ;  the  sound  (^ 
the  words  did  not  convey  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  tluap 
or  commodities  signified,  but  it  did  suggest  to  him  writiff 
words,  which  he  therefore  proceeded  to  consult ;  the  s^ 
of  the  letters  forming  those  words  at  once  gave  bia  v 
necessary  clue  to  the  meaning.  The  process  was  now- 
worthy  ;'the  sound  of  a  word,  when  spoken,  suggested  d« 
shape'of  the  word  when  written,  and  this  shape  ^^Jg^f^ 
the  idea  or  mental  picture  of  the  thins  signified.    This  sp- 

f>ears  to  have  been  a  permanent  peculiarity  of  mind,  or  ^ 
east,  of  long  continuance,  unconnected  wiUi  «iy  partictlij 
malady.  In  another  case,  which  came  under  the  notioeff 
Dr.  Gregory,  a  lady,  consequent  on  an  apoplectic  fit,  lo< 
her  memory  of  names,  but  retained  it  for  things.  ^^'^'^^ 
a  good  houitewife,  she  could  only  direct  her  servants  » 
tradespeople  by  pointing  to  the  things  concerning  wW* 
she  meant  to  speak.  All  went  on  well  in  regardf  to  *• 
other  words  of  a  sentence :  but  when  she  came  to  tij 
names  of  things,  memory  failed  her,  and  she  cooW  onif 
convey  her  meaning  by  pointing. 

A  singular  variation  from  this  type  is  a  forgetfuUic*  * 
the  names  of  persons  —  not  that  mere  heedlessne«  wiu» 
leads  some  persons  to  speak  of  Mr.   Thinz'emy  orllr. 
\Vhat*s-hi8-name,  but  a  real  inability  to  call  to  mind  w 
particular  word  or  name  belonging  to  a  particnlar  nersoa 
A  gentleman,  afler  a  brain  attack,  knew  his  fiicndi  p^ 
fectly,  but  could  not  remember  their  names.    Walkwg  fl" 
day  in  the  street,  he  met  an  acquaintance  to  whom  hc«| 
verv  anxious  to  communicate  something  relating  ^  »■•■ 
uaf  friend.     AfVer  various  ineffectual   attemnts  io  ■«*• 
him  understand,  he  at  last  seized  him  by  the  «  Jf 
dragged  him  through  seTeral  itreeU  to  the  house  »  ^ 
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person  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  pointed  to  the  name- 
plate  on  the  door.  Not  until  he  had  appealed  to  this  re- 
minder could  he  recall  the  proper  name ;  the  features  or 
the  inscribed  name  would  suffice,  but  without  one  or  the 
other  of  these  the  recollection  refused  to  do  its  work. 

Many  vagaries  of  memory^  present  themselves,  which  could 
with  difficulty  be  grouped  in  any  systematic  way.  There 
is  one  case  on  record  in  which  a  vivifying  of  the  memory 
for  poetry  occurred  in  a  remarkable  paanner.  An  eminent 
medical  man  told  Dr.  Abercrombie  that,  during  a  fever, 
but  without  any  accompaniment  of  delirium,  he  on  one  oc- 
casion repeated  long  passages  from  Homer,  which  he  could 
not  do  when  in  good  health.  The  result  of  former  study 
showed  itself  at  a  time  when  the  mind  was  a  little  un- 
hinged, brightened  by  some  mysterious  flash.  The  same 
authority  was  told  by  another  friend  that,  during  a  fever 
he  had  a  vivid  recollection  all  at  once  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  journey  to  the  Highlands  which  he  had  made  long  be- 
fore ;  the  whole  came  before  him  again,  including  many 
namute  particulars  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten  since 
the  period  of  the  actual  journey  itself.' 

An  instance  of  an  affecting  kind  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Conolly,  relating  to  a  young  clergyman  who  sustained  an 
injury  of  the  head  just  when  he  was  about  to  be  married. 
He  became  permanently  deranged,  and  lived  in  this  condi- 
tion to  the  age  of  eighty.  One  thought,  and  one  only, 
seemed  to  remain  in  his  poor  shattered  mind.  He  talked 
of  nothing  but  his  approaching  wedding,  and  expressed 
eager  anticipations  for  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day. 

A  surgeon  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  ridincr  in  the 
country,  and  was  carried  into  an  adjoining  house  in°a  state 
of  insensibility.  When  he  had  recovered  his  senses  he  de- 
scribed the  accident  distinctly,  and  gave  minute  direc- 
tions concerning  his  own  treatment  In  particular,  he  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  immediately  bled.  The  bleeding 
was  repeated,  at  his  own  desire,  after  two  hours ;  and  he 
talked  connectedly  regarding  his  feelings  and  the  state  of 
his  pulse,  exchangine  opinions  thereon  with  the  medical 
friend  who  attended  him.  In  the  evening  he  was  so  much 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house  ; 
and  his  friend  accompanied  him  in  the  carriage.  During 
the  ride  a  singular  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  memory.  As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the 
finend  made  some  observation  as'  to  the  necessity  or  desira- 
bility of  caution  in  approaching  the  wife  and  family,  to 
avoid  giving  too  sudden  a  shock ;  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  discovered  that  the  patient  had  lost  ail  recollec- 
tion of  having  either  wife  or  children.  This  condition  con- 
tinued during  the  following  day ;  it  was  only  on  the  third 
day,  and  after  further  bleeding,  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  past  life  began  to  recur  to  his  mind  —  one  idea  su<r- 
gesting  another,  until  the  mental  man  was  himself  again.  ° 
^  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  once  called  upon  to  render  medical 
aid  to  a  boy  who  had  fallen  from  a  wall,  and  struck  his 
head  against  a  stone  which  lay  at  its  foot.  He  was  carried 
home  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he  soon  recov- 
ered, but  with  his  memory  twisted  a  little  awry.  He  had 
no  recollection  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him. 
He  felt  that  his  head  was  hurt,  but  bad  no  idea  how  he  had 
received  the  injury.  After  a  time  the  facts  dawned  upon 
him  one  by  one.  He  recollected  that  he  had  struck  his 
head  against  a  stone;  but  could  not  recall  to  mind  how  he 
had  coipe  to  do  so.  After  another  interval  he  recollected 
that  he  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  had  fallen  from 
it  and  struck  against  a  stone;  but  could  not  remember 
where  the  wall  was.  After  some  time  longer,  he  recollected 
the  locality  of  the  wall,  and  the  minor  incidents  of  the  mis- 
hap. The  memory  seems  to  have  buckled  to  its  work  step 
by  step,  using  each  stage  as  a  starting-point  for  further  ad- 
vance. 

The  same  gradual  process  was  displayed  by  a  gentle- 
man, mentioned  by  Pritchard,  who  suffered  a  severe  in- 
jury in  the  head  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  After  a  slow 
recovery,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of 
the  accident ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  the  cause 
of  the  illness  he  had  to  learn  from  others.  Even  some  of 
the  incidenU  immediately  before  Jhe  disaster  were  equally 
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driven  from  his  memory.  After  the  lapse  of  a  consider- 
able time,  his  reoollection  of  the  incidents  began  to  return  ; 
but  this  was  only  by  repeatedly  riding  to  and  around  the 
spot  where  they  occurred.  The  sight  of  the  various  ob- 
jects gradually  recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  journey 
during  which  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  then  of  the 
accident  itself. 

Memory  alike  of  persons,  things,  and  words  has  some- 
times been  blunted  or  blinded  by  temporary  malady,  and 
then  recovered  by  degrees.  Wepfer  relates  that  a  gentle- 
man, recovering  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  was  found  to 
know  nobody,  and  to  remember  nothing.  After  several 
weeks  he  began  to  know  his  friends,  to  remember  words, 
and  to  learn  or  re- learn  a  little  of  his  native  language  and 
a  little  Latin.  When  urged  to  read  more  than  a  few 
words  at  a  time,  he  said,  "  I  formerly  understood  these 
things,  but  ,do  not  now."  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  bear, 
this  consciousness  of  a  former  power  no  longer  possessed. 

Sometimes  the  thing  forgotten  is  not  one  particular  lan- 
guage, but  the  whole  range  of  events  within  a  particular 
numoer  of  months  or  years.  Very  curious  instances  of 
this  have  been  placed  upon  record.  In  one  instance  a ' 
morbid  state  of  the  brain  had  brought  on  complete  oblivion 
of  all  the  events  of  four  years,  leaving  the  mind  possessed 
of  recollections  concerning  earlier  and  later  tacts.  A 
shock,  not  amounting  to  a  mental  injury,  has  been  found 
in  a  similar  way  to  expel  the  recollection  of  a  portion  of 
time. 

One  instance  of  forgetting  a  language  (the  last  which 
we  have  room  to  notice  here)  has  been  narrated  by  Dr. 
Rush,  and  is  unquestionably  very  curious.  An  American 
student,  of  considerable  attainments,  was  stricken  down  with 
fever.  On  slowly  recovering,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost 
all  his  acquired  knowledge.  When  his  health  was  restored, 
he  bravely  resolved  to  begin  over  again,  and  pick  up  that 
which  he  had  lost.  He  took  up  the  Latin  grammar,  went 
through  the  elementary  part,  and  was  beginning  to  construe ; 
when,  one  day,  in  making  a  strong  effort  to  recollect  a  part 
of  his  lesson,  the  whole  of  his  lost  impressions  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  found  himself  at  once  in 
possession  of  all  his  former  acquirements. 


SPOT. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  please,  he's  gone  down  the  town." 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  a  shaggy  setter, 
that  had  been  quietly  giving  me  a  wag  of  recognition, 
bounded  by  me,  dashed  down  the  gravel  path,  out  of  the 
sate,  and  then  along  the  road  towards  the  town  as  hard  as 
he  could  bound. 

^'  There,  sir  —  now  who'd  ha'  thought  o'  that,  him  going 
off  in  that  way,  when  master's  gone  sick  visiting  and  didn't 
want  the  dog  wi'  him  ?  He  xnows  as  well  as  could  be 
what  it  meant  when  I  said  down  town  ;  and  now  heUl  find 
master  out,  and  he'll  be  so  cross,  master  will,  when  he  gets 
back." 

*'  Didn't  he  know  that  the  vicar  was  out  ?  "  I  said. 

'*  Bless  you,  no,  sir ! "  said  the  girl.  '*  When  master 
don't  want  Spot  along  wi'  him  he  slips  off;  and  then,  as 
soon  as  the  dog  has  hunted  about  from  room  to  room  and 
can't  find  him,  he  begins  to  whine  and  chunther  about,  and 
would  run  off  to  look  for  him  only  we  keep  one  o'  master's 
old  hats  on  purpose,  and  bring  it  out  and  show  it  him, 
when  he  thinks  master  ain't  gone  out,  and  goes  and  lies 
down  by  the  fire.  We  did  so  Uiis  morning,  and  he  was  as 
good  as  could  be  until  you  came,  sir,  and  he  heard  me  say 
down  town,  when  you  saw  how  he  shot  off;  and  1  couldn  t 
help  it,  sir  —  now,  could  I,  sir  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  sided  with  the  vicar's  maid, 
Jane ;  aud  then,  following  the  example  of  the  dog,  I  re- 
traced my  steps  towards  the  town,  and  in  ten  minutes  had 
forgotten  all  about  vicar,  dog,  maid,  and  her  account  of 
Soot's  instinct ;  but  I  was  roused  to  a  recollection  of  what 
I  nad  heard  by  the  dog  himself,  who  came  full  rush  out  of 
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the  surgeon's  garden,  an<i  darted  off  towards  a  private  res- 
idence a  little  back  from  the  road,  on  the  ot}ier  side.  Hero, 
however,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  object  of 
his  quest,  and,  amused  by  his  eagerness,  i  watched  the 
dog  ;j^o  from  garden  to  garden,  and  from  house  to  house,  in 
search  of  his  master,  but  still  without  success.  Now  he 
looked  up  the  street  and  now  down  ;  he  jwered  into  every 
shop  that  his  master  frequented ;  and  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  some  sudden  thou^lit  had  seized  him,  he  would  bound 
oli'  in  a  fresh  direction. 

Perseverance  seldom  goes  unrewarded.  After  a  good 
half* hour's  search,  Spot  must  have  found  out  where  his 
master  sojourned,  for  I  saw  him  sitting  quietly  outside 
Widow  \\  hitman's  door  —  a  sure  index  that  the  vicar  was 
within. 

There  was  a  certain  pleasure,  no  doubt,  attached  to  the 
possession  of  so  intelligent  an  animal  as  Sjiot,  but  it  must 
nave  Ix^en  unpleasant  at  times  to  have  so  shadow-like  a 
companion,  without  the  shadow's  convenience ;  for,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned  from  the  vicar  himself,  it  was  a  work  of 
difficulty  to  get  away  without  Spot,  and  he  corrolK)rated  in 
every  particular  the  maid's  statements. 

But  he  was  a  capitally  behaved  dog  was  Spot,  and  he 
•  bore  the  best  of  characters  in  the  village  from  everybody 
but  such  ladies  as  kept  cats.  It  would  be  a  hard  task,  no 
doubt,  to  fmd  out  the  origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  ca- 
nine and  feline  races ;  for  though  we  may  see  instances  in 
domestic  life  of  its  being  overcome,  yet  there  is  the  inl>orn 
dislike,  and  it  was  strongly  developed  in  Spot,  though  to 
the  vicarage  cat  he  was  amiability  itself.  Doubtless  he  had 
other  weak  points ;  but  the  special  failing  of  Spot  was  cats, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  furry  tabby,  sandy  or  black,  set 
the  dog  off  full  race  to  chase  the  clawinj^  animal  on  to  some 
wall  or  up  the  bole  of  a  tree,  where  he  would  lie  down 
panting,  his  red  tongue  lolling  out  of  his  mouth,  but  with 
a  graceful  curl  up  at  the  end,  and  watch  his  enemy  for 
hourfl. 

But  all  cats  were  not  afraid  of  him,  and  before  now  I 
have  known  a  fierce  Tom  turn  at  bay,  swelling  his  tail  out 
into  the  likeness  of  a  bottle-brush,  arching  his  back  till  all 
four  legs  were  close  together,  and  tlien,  spitting  and  swear- 
ing, glowering  with  ui.stended  eyes  and  bristling  with 
fierceness,  as  he  offered  battle  in  a  way  which  Spot  invari- 
ably refused ;  while  more  than  once  he  has  been  known  to 
retire  with  nose  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  a  rapid  **  one, 
two,"  delivered  like  lightning  upon  either  side,  and  in  pain- 
ful proximity  to  Spot's  eyes. 

Upon  such  occasions  Spot  would  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  hard  at  his  enemy,  and  then  beat  a  retreat, 
with  head  turned  over  shoulder ;  but  if,  ceasing  his  war- 
like, defensive  attitude,  Tom  recommenced  flight,  Spot  was 
after  him  directly,  following  up  his  attack  until  the  cat  was 
in  safety. 

He  has  l)ecn  known  to  slay  cats ;  but  as  a  rule  such  mat- 
ters were  hushed  up,  and  the  vicar  tried  hard  to  break  him 
of  his  propensity,  but  in  vain.  It  was  rather  a  scandalous 
matter  that  at  such  an  abode  of  peace  and  good-will  as  the 
vicarage  a  killer  of  cats  should  be  harbored,  but  so  it  was; 
and  more  than  one  lady  who  had  been  outra^^ed  in  her 
feelings  by  the  loss  of  cat  or  kittens  informed  me  that  her 
conscience  would  not  allow  her  to  go  to  church  in  conse- 
quence, and  that  she  considered  herself  to  have  been  regu- 
larly driven  to  chapel  by  that  dog.  The  vicar  always  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  it,  for  there  must  have  been  a  pre- 
vious lurking  after  the  meeting-house,  and  that  the  dog 
had  been  seized  upon  as  an  excuse. 

Ill-natured  people  talked  largely  at  the  inoffensive  old 
gentleman,  because  he  did  not  have  the  dog  shot ;  but  the 
vicar  said  he  would  not  have  him  shot  if  ne  killed  every 
cat  in  Bubbley,  for  they  were  always  scratching  in  his 
flower  beds  and  destroying  his  choicest  seeds.  And,  be- 
sides, he  said  that  he  believed  it  to  be  all  his  own  doing, 
through  once  setting  Spot  after  a  black  and  white  vixen 
that  he  hiid  found  in  the  greenhouse,  and  who  demolished 
half  a  dozen  pots  of  geraniums  before  she  was  driven 
out 

"  He  never  used  to  take  any  notice  of  cats  till  then," 


said  the  vicar ;  **  so  why  should  1  have  him  killed  for  what 
is  rav  fault?  " 

**  'Try  a  muzzle,"  I  suggested. 

But  the  old  gentleman  onlv  shook  his  head ;  and  I  maK 
confess  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  looked  what  htt 
use<l  to  call  seemly,  for  an  elderly  clerical  gentlemgD  to 
go  out  with  a  dog  that  was  obliged  to  be  muzzled.  Cer- 
tainly, dogs  are  muzzled  sometimes  during  the  hot  months, 
with  an  idea  that  it  is  safer,  and  to  give  confidence  to  Ile^ 
vous  people ;  but  as  a  rule  the  mouth  straps  are  pat  on  to 
prevent  unnecessar}*  slaying  of  brother  dogs,  or  combati 
with  other  animals. 

Spot  never  interfered  with  brother  dogs,  always  passing 
them  in  n  quiet,  serious  manner  especially  his  own ;  bat  be 
had  a  slight  leaning  towanls  cows,  taking  an  occasional 
run  in  the  fields  where  they  were,  and  causing  a  terrible 
commotion,  and  no  doubt  anti -lacteal  excitement,  as,  widi 
heads  down  and  tails  up,  the  sleek  butter-producers  wonU 
break  into  a  lumbering  gallop,  to  Spot's  intense  delight  lo 
long  as  the  cows  ran ;  but  come  a  stoppage,  and  let  soau 
long- horned  dame,  instead  of  running,  turn  and  look  woa- 
deringly  at  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  pascore, 
and  Spot  would,  as  in  the  case  of  cats,  suddenly  remember 
that  he  was  wanted  elsewhere,  and  begin  to  trot  back,  with 
the  cows  formed  into  a  semicircle,  and  following  him  ap 
closely ;  now  and  then,  too,  indulgine  in  a  frisk  or  Inmber- 
ing  bound  which  seemed  to  somen^at  startle  Spot,  and 
hastened  his  steps  till  he  was  outside  the  gate,  over  wbich 
the  cows  would  stretch  their  heads  and  stare  until  he  «» 
out  of  sight. 

Soot  had  many  friends,  even  though,  like  the  rest  of  tbe 
world,  he  had  his  enemies.  He  was  always  a  well-fed  dog; 
but  at  various  places  in  the  village  he  could  command  a 
bone  if  he  wanted  one,  by  way  of  a  lunch,  or  to  amose  bis- 
self  between  meals.  But  no  one  took  greater  interest  ii 
him  than  old  Mrs.  Barley,  the  sexton's  wife ;  who,  howerer, 
proved  rather  too  good  a  friend,  often  nearly  killing  tk 
poor  dog  with  kindness.  For  Mrs.  Barley  was  particolarif 
fond  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed  **  quacking ; "  and  ^Mi 
she  could  not  find  a  human  being  upon  whom  to  trr  bs 
nostrums,  she  would  physic  the  vicar's  dog.  Ponr  eU 
soul,  she  had  never  heara  of  homoeopathy,  which  mwU 
have  proved  a  blessing  in  her  case ;  smce  very  few  kil- 
lings would  have  fitted  her  out  with  a  complete  let  d 
globule  bottles,  and  she  might  have  doctored  and  doctonl 
and  never  injured  the  constitutions  of  any  of  her  patientKi 

But  the  science  of  homoeopathy  had  not  invaded  tbi 
little  village  of  Bubbley  Parva,  and  Mrs.  Barley  need  IP 
prescribe  herbal  and  mineral  remedies  —  the  minenis  !»- 
ing  confined  to  two,  Epsom  salts,  and  that  atrsnffi^ 
scented  powder,  milk  of  sulphur ;  while  as  to  the  hem 
it  was  wonderful  what  she  would  do  with  camomile  tea.  I 
Jcnew  one  medical  man  who  prescribed  chlorodyas  t* 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  maladies  he  had  to  core ;  and  anote 
who  pinned  his  faith  to  iodine  and  its  combinationa,  aid, 
no  doubt,  with  justice.  But  Mrs.  Barley's  great  ipedfc 
was  camomile  tea,  and  where  she  did  no  good  she  certaislf 
did  very  little  harm ;  while  in  a  great  many  cases  the  fs 
old  women — Mrs.  Barley  and  Dame  Nature -^betM 
them  often  patched  up  a  man,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  » 
Joe  Barley's  trade. 

So  whenever  Mrs.  Barley  sfcw  Spot  pantinp;  ratherbe^^ 
ily  or  a  little  rouzh  in  his  coat,  she  coaxed  him  in,  and,  B 
use  her  own  words,  "  made  him  a  mesSy"  which  the  4f 
obediently  lapped  up. 

<'  He  has  hts  odd  times  and  ailings,  like  other  folks,  poflr 
fellow,"  then  Mrs.  Barley  would  observe  to  her  nei^wrji 
and  no  doubt  she  did  Spot  a  great  deal  of  good;  while  t 
must  be  admitted  that  the  old  woman's  kindness  was  gen- 
uine, and  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward. 

No  doubt  the  vicar  looked  askance  at  Spot  when  be  •• 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Fink's  orMisaStaey 
seat  being  vacant  in  the  old  chnrch  ;  bat  the  old  getf*- 
man  was  rather  far-eeeing,  and  laboring  away  at  his  qm* 
practical  old  sermons,  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  *y 
sheep  would  return  to  his  fold  after  a  few  months' sbseMii 
for  no  parishioner  who  left  the  church  could  ever  Mid  0> 
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local  preachers  at  the  chapel  for  more  than  six  months 
without  returning  to  the  mother  huilding  for  tonic  doses 
from  the  vicar  to  restore  his  shattered  religious  nerves. 
The  men,  no  doubt,  meant  well,  and  considered  that  they 
had  had  calls  to  the  work ;  but  for  all  that  it  was  rather 
painful  to  sit  and  hear  Mortiss,  the  carpenter,  hammering 
and  stammering,  and  introducing  his  favorite  elocutionary 
form  of  questioning,  "  Is  it  becoss  —  is  it  becoss  ?  "  or 
BUcic,  the  tinman,  who  took  a  text,  and  then  hammered 
awhile  before  putting  it  in  a  sort  of  mill,  and  then  —  blind 
old  horse  that  he  was  —  goin^  round  and  round  in  the 
same  old  circle,  till  half  his  audience  had  sought  refuge  in 
sleep.  Then  there  was  Bracebit,  the  tailor,  a  very  strong 
man  in  "  the  church,"  a  pale,  serious  man,  who  adoptea 
flemi-clerical  vests  of  his  own  make,  and  always  wore  white 
cravats  of  the  stifiest  and  broadest  —  the  man  who,  before 
dazzling  his  hearers  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  led  them 
to  it  by  degrees,  and  introduced  them  to  the  palace  "  where 
Queen  Victoria  was  seated  upon  her  throne,  her  crown 
upon  her  head,  and  surrounded  by  her  brilliant  courtijdrs 
with  their  enchantments,"  whatever  those  enchantments 
might  be.  It  was  very  irreverent  to  think  so,  no  doubt ; 
but  after  the  enchanting  description  of  her  Majesty,  some 
of  his  hearers  would  have  been  rather  disappointed  if  they 
had  gazed  upon  the  plainly  dressed  Widow  lady  who  sits 
at  the  head  of  thb  vast  empire.  They  might  have  been 
disposed  to  exclaim,  like  the  old  countryman  in  the'  song 
upon  being  introduced  to  a  sight  of  George  III., 

"  Is  that  the  King  that  I  sees  there  I 
I  seed  a  chap  at  Bartlemv  Fair 
More  like  a  King  than  that  chap  there." 

But  Bracebit  meant  well,  though  he  always  divided  his 
sermon  into  six  parts,  and  then  contrived  to  get  those  six 
parts  and  their  tnreads  hopelessly  entangled  before  a  quar- 
ter of  the  hour  he  always  allowed  himself  had  elapsed. 
His  discourses  were  always  a  hopeless  maze  to  himself 
and  to  those  who  listened,  though  he  never  lacked  fluency 
but  kept  on  without  a  pause,  leading  you  here  and  there, 
and  showering  down  quotations  upon  your  head.  He 
would  take  you  into  his  maze  at  Genesis,  and  then,  afler 
a  weary  wander,  bring  voa  out  somewhere  amonest  the 
Epistles  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  never  reached  Reve- 
lation. He  often  took  it  as  a  starting  point,  being  rather 
fond  of  the  imagery  the  book  contains ;  but  upon  these 
occasions  he  travelled  backwards,  if  he  did  not  always. 

"  We  can  preach  without  a  book,  eh,  Mr.  Black  ?  "  he 
would  say  to  the  tinman  ;  and  then  thev  would  both  lau^h 
pleasantly  at  the  want  of  ability  in  the  gray-headed  old 
university  man,  who  always  took  his  clearly  written,  care- 
fully worded  sermons  into  the  pulpit  with  him,  and 
preached  calmly,  earnestly,  and  practically  for  about  five 
and  twenty  minutes ;  while  Spot  lay  patiently  winking^  in 
the  porch,  with  his  head  resting  upon  one  of  old  Joe  Bar- 
ley's big  boots,  till  the  last  wora  was  uttered,  when  he 
would  jump  up  and  trot  round  to  the  vestry  door,  and  wait 
for  his  master  8  advent. 

The  old  vicar  saw  matters  in  their  real  light :  and  though 
he  objected  to  Spot's  cat  hunts,  yet  he  knew  well  enough 
that  no  quiet,  thoughtful  person  would  leave  the  old  wor- 
ship for  so  trivial  a  cause,  and  judged  correctly  enouzh 
that  matters  would  right  themselves.  He  never  told  tne 
recanting  ones  of  their  failings,  but  had  many  a  quiet 
chuckle  to  himself  upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature  in 
general. 

There  were  some  houses  where  Spot  was  welcome  for 
his  master's  sake,  and  some  where  he  was  not ;  and  by 
means  of  his  delicate,  sensitive  organization  the  dog  could 
tell  where  he  should  enter  and  where  refrain;  consequently 
there  were  a  number  of  nooks  and  corners  where,  some 
time  or  another  in  the  afternoon,  you  would  find  Spot  — 
generally  pleasant,  dry,  sunny  niches,  where  he  could  bask 
in  the  sun  while  waiting  for  nis  master,  re&dy  to  trot  on 
to  the  next  calling* place.  And  when  Spot  was  on  duty 
after  this  fashion,  he  was  a  fixture  pro  tern.  No  wanton 
dog  could  tempt  him  away,  no  friendly  whistle,  no  travel- 
ling caL    Why,  he  would  not  even  stir  for  a  bone;  and, 


if  you  wished  him  to  partake  of  your  bounty,  you  must 
place  it  within  reach.  Spot  seemed  to  consider  that  his 
master  was  under  his  charge,  and  a  strong,  religious  sense 
of  duty  undoubtedly  pervaded  the  dog's  being;  while  it 
was  rare  indeed  that  you  encountered  the  venerable  old 
gentleman  without  the  dapple-coated  dog  being  close  at 
his  heels.  Visiting,  gardening,  it  was  all  the  same :  while 
the  task  of  carrying  a  glove  seemed  to  make  the  dog  su- 
premely happy.  Why,  there  was  a  stained  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  vicar's  old  silk  umbrella,  caused  by  Spot 
carrying  it  crosswise  in  his  mouth,  like  a  huge  bitt,  and 
getting  his  head  wrenched  first  on  one  and  then  upon  the 
other  side,  as  he  encountered  legs  and  posts  in  his  travels. 
He  was  especially  clever  with  a  cross-handled  basket,  and 
was  oflen  the  bearer  of  fruit  or  some  other  token  of  the 
old  gentleman's  kindness  to  his  parishioners  —  carrying  it 
carefully  to  its  destination  —  sure  now  of  a  welcome  when 
the  vicar  raised  the  latch  to  admit  him  to  the  cottage  they 
soueht. 

'*  i  taught  un  to  pull  ta  little  bell,  the  ting  tang,  sir,"  Joe 
Barley  said.  "  Ta  vicar  always  used  to  get  to  ta  church 
at  ten  minits  to  'leven,  and  then  ta  dog  would  come  to  me, 
and  I  let  him  hold  o'  ta  end  of  ta  rope.  He  never  did  no 
good,  sir,  only  tugged,  I  rung ;  but  pleased  un,  and  he'd 
pull  away  like  owt  He  were  a  good  dog,  sir;  and  we  kep' 
him  ta  six  months  he  lived  arter  vicar  died,  and  I  never 
told  nobody,  sir.  But  when  owd  Spot  eiv'  up  —  bein'  al- 
ways ailin'  like  arter  his  maester  died,  and  the  missus 
never  able  to  do  him  no  good  wi'  her  brewins  —  when  he 
giv'  up  and  died,  I  says  to  myself,  I  savs,  *  You  were  nob- 
but  a  beast.  Spot,  and  'taint  right  praps,  but  I'm  oart 
maester  here,  and  no  one  need  know  nowt  aboot  it.'  So  I 
shoulthers  my  owd  mattock  and  shovel,  and  I  makes  him 
a  little  grave  close  aside  the  owd  vicar's  vault;  and  that's 
where  owd  Spot  lies,  raight  or  wrong  — bein'  ta  first  dog  I 
ever  know'd  buried  in  ta  churchyard." 


STRANGE,  BUT  TRUE. 
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AMONa  the  terrible  phenomena  connected  with  the  vice 
of  intemperance,  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  is  that  least 
spoken  of  by  temperance  advocates ;  I  allude  to  the  delu- 
sion the  unhappy  victim  of  this  vice  is  very  frequently 
under  —  that  he  is  haunted  bv  a  phantom,  whose  mission 
it  is  to  prevent  his  return  to  the  paths  of  sobriety.  And 
this  omission  on  the  part  of  the  temperance  advocates  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  delusion  is  very  common 
among  habitual  drunkards.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcelv  a 
physician  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  England  who  has  not  nad 
one  or  more  cases  of  the  kind  under  nis  notice. 
.  This  delusion  has  also  a  feature  of  interest  about  it  dis- 
tinct from  its  psychological  phenomena.  It  frequently  so 
much  resembles  the  medisBval  tales  of  individuals  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  fiend,  and  aflerwards,  repenting  of 
their  bargain,  had  endeavored  ineffectually  to  break  it, 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  dipsomania,  im- 
agined by  our  forefathers  to  be  demoniacal  possession,  was 
a  very  common  mistake  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  singular 
study  to  trace  out  how  many  poor  wretches  have  suffered 
at  the  stake  for  imaginary  crimes  connected  with  sorcery, 
which,  af^er  all,  were  merely  the  effects  of  habitual  drunk- 
enness bringing  on  this  peculiar  phase  of  insanity. 

The  particular  phenomenon  I  allude  to  as  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  the  present  day,  is  that  the 
victim  of  drunkenness  imagines  that  a  phantom  appears  to 
him  whenever  he  attempts  to  recede  from  his  bargain  with 
the  evil  one,  or,  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  to  return 
to  the  paths  of  sobriety,  and,  pertinaciously  following  him, 
drives  the  unhappy  wretch  to  continue  his  habit  till  it 
forces  him  into  tne  grave.  So  close  did  the  afiinity  be- 
tween the  medisBvaf  tales  and  the  present  drunkard's 
phantom  appear  to  me,  that  I  determined  to  make  a  col- 
iectioa  of  tne  latter  cases,  in  order,  at  some  conveaieat 
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season,  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  so  as 
to  add  one  more  effort  —  and,  perhaps,  as  fruitless  as  the 
many  that  have  already  been  made  —  to  stem  the  increas- 
ing misery  occasioned  by  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  occurred  which  obliged  me  to  delay 
the  publication  of  the  whole  collection.  One  among  the 
number,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  I 
now  brine  under  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Some  tnirty  years  since,  there  resided  at  X ,  a  flour- 
ishing city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an  English  gentleman, 
whom  I  will  designate  by  the  name  of  Smith,  admitting 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  an  assumed  one.  At  the 
time  of  my  making  bis  acquaintance  he  was  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  and, 
although  not  decidedly  handsome,  had  a  very  intelligent 
cast  cf  countenance.  He  was  well  educated,  had  naturally 
courteous  manners,  and  was  generous  and  charitable. 

With  all  Smith's  good  qualities  he  had  one  besetting 
fault,  which  went  far  to  neutralize  his  many  virtues;  or,  to 
tell  the  strict  truth,  he  was  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  had 
acquired  the  habit  in  England,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
under  little  subjection  to  his  family,  it  increased  in  inten- 
sity. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  failing  was,  that  it  shut  him 
out  from  the  better  class  of  Italian  society,  by  whom  intem- 
perance is  justly  considered  as  a  filthy  and  degrading  vice  ; 
while  many  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  Italian  young  men 
in  the  city  collected  round  him,  tempted  by  his  great  liber- 
ality and  unbounded  hofpitality  to  ignore  his  faults,  or 
rather,  they  encouraged  him  in  them,  they  profiting  to  a 

freat  extent  by  his  failing.  It  is  only  justice  to  Smith, 
owever,  to  state  that  his  senses  were  not  entirely  dead- 
ened to  the  degrading  course  of  life  he  was  leading. 
Naturally  gentlemanly  and  high-spirited,  he  felt  keenly  the 
tacit  refusal  of  the  better  class  of  Italians  to  associate  with 
him.  So  keenly,  indeed,  did  he  feel  this  aversion,  that  he 
made  several  attempts  to  break  himself  of  his  habit,  and 
at  last  so  far  succeeded  that  he  would  frequently  keep 
sober  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together.  And  then 
again  would  come  over  him  the  irrefeistible  temptation  to 
return  to  his  old  habit,  and  in  it  he  would  indulge  for 
nearly  the  same  space  of  time  he  had  remained  sober. 

He  possessed  another  noteworthy  feature  frequently  to 
be  detected  in  these  occasional  drunkards,  that  wnen  sober 
a  more  amiable  or  gentlemanly  man  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  meet  with,  or  a  greater  ruffian  and  blackguard 
when  in  a  drunken  fit.  His  violence  would  then,  however, 
be  restrained  by  his  parasitical  friends,  so  that  he  was 
seldom  allowed  to  make  himself  publicly  obnoxious,  or  at 
any  rate  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  call  down  on  him 
the  courteous  remonstrances  of  the  police. 

Although  the  city  of  X—  was  my  headquarters  in 
Ital^,  I  V  as  frequentlv  obliged  to  leave  it  on  matters  of 
business  for  three  weeks  to  a  month  at  a  time.  On  my 
return  afler  one  of  these  absences.  Smith  paid  me  a  visit. 
He  appeared   in  much  better  health  than  usual,  and  in 

food  spirits.  Moreover,  there  was  a  remarkable  change  in 
is  dtess,  which,  although  it  could  hardly  have  been  called 
slovenly,  had  generally  m  it  an  affected  air  of  carelessness, 
as  if  he  were  totally  indifferent  to  what  others  thought  of 
his  appearance.  He  was  now,  on  the  contrary,  remark- 
ably well  dressed,  in  excellent  taste,  and  his  clothes,  it 
was  easy  to  peceive,  had  been  made  by  an  expert  tailor. 
After  conversing  together  on  indifferent  subjects  for  some 
little  time,  he  said  to  me,  — 

*'  I  have  at  last  determined  to  break  myself  of  my  un- 
fortunate habit,  and  have  no  doubt  1  shall  succeed." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion," 
I  replied.  *^You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  contribute 
greatly  to  your  happiness ;  but  it  is  no  use  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  if  you  do  not  resolutely  abide  by  it.  You 
must  remember  how  often  you  have  already  come  to  the 
same  decision  on  the  subject,  and  never  had  the  constancy 
to  keep  it." 

**  Viy  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  the  present  case  is  quite 
different.  I  have  now  a  stimulus  which  I  never  had  be- 
fore.   To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have  fallen  desper- 
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ately  in  love,  and  am  going  to  be  married.  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  admit  that,  whatever  my  failings  may  have  been  dur- 
ing my  bachelorhood,  things  will  be  very  different  wiih 
me  as  a  married  man." 

''  I  congratulate  you  on  your  determination,  and  sincerely 
hope  you  nill  keep  it,"  I  said.  <*  And  now  tell  me  who  is 
the  young  lady  ?  " 

Smith  told  me  she  was  of  a  highly  respectable  family, 
the  daughter  of  a  widow,  and  that  she  was  a  very  prettj 
and  amiable  girl,  very  intelligent,  and  would  no  doubt 
make  him  an  excellent  wife,  ^ey  had  applied  for  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope  for  a  Catholic  to  marry  a  Protes- 
tant, and  hoped  it  would  soon  arrive,  and  immediat^j 
afterwards  they  were  to  be  united.  In  fact,  he  hoped  ia 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  would  be  over,  and  that  be 
would  be  a  married  man. 

The  next  day  Smith  introduced  me  to  his  future  btide^ 
who  was  about  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Italian  beauty  of  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  school  as  I  ever  saw.  I  must  say  that 
as  I  gazed  on  the  poor  girl  I  did  not  look  on  her  future 
procpects  without  some  misgivings.  The  msuriage  had 
been  concocted  no  doubt  by  her  mends  from  the  workU^ 
advantages  a  union  with  so  wealthy^  a  man  would  briaf 
with  it,  rather  than  out  of  any  consideration  for  the  poor 
girl's  happiness.  Should  Smith,  after  his  marriage,  agaia 
return  to  ois  drunken  habits,  what  a  life  would  she  ktd 
—  if,  in  fact,  she  could  live  under  the  treatment  she  m%lit 
possibly  then  receive.  The  affair  was,  however,  concluded, 
and  all  interference  on  my  part  would  have  been  usdeoi 
so  I  remained  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  dispensation  at  last  arrived:  a  brilliant  marrkgs 
took  place  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city; 
and,  the  ceremony  over.  Smith  started  on  a  wedding  tr^ 

for  Venice.     About  a  week  afterwards  I  left  X far 

Rome,  where  I  remained  without  receiving  any  intelfi- 
gecce  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  more  than  three 

months.    I  then  returned  to  X ,  and  made  inqairies  «f 

a  mutual  friend  respecting  Smith,  how  he  had  conducted 
himself  during  my  absence. 

"  Oh  I  it's  all  over  with  him,"  he  replied.  "  He  behafed 
very  well  for  the  first  five  weeks,  when  his  old  habit  broke 
out  again,  and  he  committed  more  than  one  terrible  asask 
on  his  wife.  Her  family  were  at  last  obliged  to  interfcfc, 
and  they  were  separated.  She  has  returned  to  her  mothert 
and  they  are  now  living  in  Turin  ;  and  Smith  has  beea 
Informed  by  the  police  that  if  in  any  manner  he  attempQ 
to  interfere  with  her,  or  annoy  her,  he  will  be  arrested.^ 
\  I  cow  called  on  Smith  in  his  new  abode,  and  found  hia 
at  home.  His  sppearance  was  ver}  different  from  what  ii 
had  been  at  the  time  I  left  him.  He  was  then  in  good 
health  and  spirits ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  app^red 
low-Fpirited  and  miserable.  Pretending  I  had  heard  noth- 
ing, 1  inquired  after  his  wife.  For  some  momenta  he  made 
no  reply,  and  then,  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes,  he  said 
to  me,  — 

*^  My  dear  fellow,  it's  of  no  use  my  concealing  matters 
from  you.    My  wife  has  left  me." 

I  assumed  a  look  of  great  surprise,  but  made  no  re- 
mark. 

<*  It's  all  my  own  fault,"  he  continued ;  '*  I  cannot  bla^ 
her  for  it,  dear  girl.  I  must,  however,  get  you  to  play  the 
part  of  peace-maker  between  us.  1  know  she  has  a  gre^ 
respect  for  you,  and  if  any  one  can  do  it,  you  can." 

*'  Candidlv,  Smith,"  I  said,  <'  I  don't  like  interfering,  and 
that  for  both  your  sakes.  In  one  of  your  drunken  fits  yoa 
might  either  kill  her  or  inflict  on  her  some  serious  injozy. 
You  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  you  are  not  master  of 
your  actions  on  those  occasions ;  and  strong  as  your  detei^ 
mination  at  the  present  time  to  remain  sober  may  be,  it  is 
no  guarantee  that  you  will  keep  so ;  and  I  would  rather  act 
interfere  in  the  matter." 

"  Do  not  give  me  a  positive  refusal,"  he  said,  *^  but  trr 
what  you  can  do.  If  peace  is  not  made  between  us  it  wifl 
break  my  heart,  or,  wnat  is  still  more  probable,  induce  me 
to  commit  self-destruction,  for  I  cannot  live  without  her.** 

"  But  consider  the  consequences,"  I  said. 

*'  There  is  no  fear  this  time,"  he  replied.    **  I  give  yoa 
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my  word  of  honor  that  for  the  last  fortnight  I  have  not 
touched  one  drop  of  wine  or  spirits.'* 

"  But  you  have  often  kept  sober  for  as  Ion $1^  as  that  be- 
fore, and  had  not  the  courage  to  continue  it,"  I  remarked. 
'^  It  is  different  with  me  in  the  present  instance,"  he  said. 
''  Nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  take  to  the  habit  again." 
Poor  bmith  pleaded  so  earnestly  with  me  to  be  peace- 
maker between  aim  and  his  wife,  that  at  last  I  made  a  con- 
ditional promise.     I  told  him  I  was  about  to  leave  X 

for  Switzerland,  and  should  be  absent  about  a  month,  and 
that  if  on  my  return  I  found  he  had  kept  his  promise  —  and 
1  would  accept  his  word  as  proof  without  further  inquiry  — 
I  would  try  to  make  peace  between  him  and  his  wife.  He 
willingly  accepted  these  conditions,  and  the  following  day 
I  started  on  my  journey  to  Switzerland. 

On  my  return  to  X at  the  time  specified,  I  called  on 

Smith.  He  eertainly  looked  in  better  health  and  more 
cheerful  than  when  I  left  He  told  me  he  had  scrupu- 
lously kept  his  word,  and  that  it  was  more  than  six  weeks 
since  he  had  tasted  either  wine  or  spirits,  and  he  now  called 
on  me  to  fulfil  my  promise. 

I  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  do  so,  but  on  inquiry  found  his 

wife  would  return  to  X in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  and 

thinking  I  could  better  intercede  with  her  by  a  personal 
interview  than  by  letter,  to  which  she  might  reply  under 
control  of  her  friends,  I  proposed  to  wait  till  she  arrived, 
and  this  I  did  the  more  readily  as  it  would  give  Smith 
another  ten  days  or  so  to  practise  his  sobriety.  To  this 
proposition  he  agreed,  and  we  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 
**  And  now  I  want  to  speak  to  you,''  he  said,  '<  on  another 
matter.  You  are  acauainted  with  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  1  wish  you  would  call  on  him.and  implore  him  to  take 
away  a  spy  he  has  placed  over  me.  The  fellow  almost 
drives  me  mad.  Wherever  I  go  I  see  him  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  me,  watchinv  my  every  movement.  I  suppose 
they  are  afraid  I  should  quit  X ,  and  crossing  the  fron- 
tiers, visit  my  wife  in  Turin,  where  I  should  be  from  under 
their  control.  You  may  assure  them  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  kind- 
ness to  relieve  me  from  this  intolerable  surveillance." 

I  promised  Smith  I  would  do  as  he  wished,  and  calling 
on  Count  Velletri,  the  head  of  the  police,  told  him  my 
mission. 

"  Your  friend,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  is  under  some  great 
mistake.  No  police  officer  has  been  set  to  follow  him,  nor 
do  I  wish  in  any  way  to  annoy  him.  All  I  require  is  that 
he  shall  not  insult  or  injure  his  wife,  and  that  almost  as 
much  for  his  own  sake  as  hers." 

I  gave  this  reply  to  Smith,  who  said  it  was  untrue,  and 
that  the  spy  was  perpetually  following  him. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  spent  the  evening  with  me, 
and  I  accompaniedhim  home  to  a  large,  rambling  sort  of 
half  palace,  half  dwelling-house,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  in   which  he  occupied  apartments  on  the  CTound 

floor ;  General  R ,  commandant  of  the  troops  in  the 

district,  having  apartments  on  the  first  floor ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sergeant's  euard  always  on  duty,  whose 
quarters  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  there  were  no  other 
inhabitants.     On  our  way  home  Smith  conversed  volubly, 
sometimes  on  matters  connected  with  his  wife,  at  others  on 
the  infamous  behavior  of  the  police  in  setting  a  spy  to 
watch  him.    Presently,  on  entering  a  broad,  straight  street, 
brilliantly  lighted  by  an  Italian  full  moon,  Smith  suddenly 
stopped,  and  clasping  me  by  the  arm  whispered,  — 
*•  There  the  fellow  is  I     Now  let's  catch  him  I  " 
<*  I  see  no  one,"  I  said.    ^  You  must  make  a  mistake." 
"  He  darted  into  this  passage,"  he  said ;  "  come  here  and 
we  shall  find  him." 

We  now  went  into  a  narrow  passage  through  a  doorway, 
and  closed  at  the  end  so  that  no  one  could  have  escaped, 
but  he  was  not  there. 

The  idea  then  first  crossed  my  mind  that  Smith  was 
laboring  under  a  delusion.  I  asked  htm  what  sort  of  a  man 
the  spy  was,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  tall  and  thin,  with 
a  pale  face,  and  cold,  glassy  eyes ;  that  he  was  dressed  in 
black,  had  three  black  studs  in  his  shirt,  and  always  carried 
a  black  glove  in  his  right  hand.    This  immediately  tended 


to  convince  me  that  Smith  was  laboring  under  a  delusion, 
and  I  questioned  him  further  on  the  subject,  endeavoring 
to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  error.  He  remained  firm, 
however,  to  his  conclusion,  and  finding  it  was  useless  to 
argue  the  matter  with  him,  I  gave  it  up  for  the  moment, 
determining  to  watch  him  narrowly,  and  find  out  whether 
or  no  a  spy  followed  him  in  the  manner  he  described. 

During  the  next  week  I  called  daily  to  see  Smith,  and 
received  from  him  a  most  minute  account  of  the  persecution 
he  endured  from  the  spy  he  imagined  to  be  following  him. 
He  told  me  that  instead  of  diminishing  it  positively  in- 
creased, and  that  even  in  the  night  he  could  frequently  see 
the  fellow's  eyes  peering  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wooden  window-bltnds. 

Here  was  a  further  proof  to  me  that  the  whole  was  a  de- 
lusion, but  before  determining  what  course  to  take  to  prove 
it  to  be  one,  I  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  the  shadow  of  truth  in  his  statement. 

Knowing  one  of  the  aids-de-camp  of  (xeneral  R ,  I 

asked  him  as  a  favor  to  allow  the  sentinels  to  watch  during 
the  whole  of  one  night  the  windows  of  Smith's  range  of 
apartment<<,  which  he  promised  should  be  done.  The  next 
morning  he  informed  me  that  no  person  such  as  described 
had  made  his  appearance ;  in  fact,  not  an  individual  had 
attempted  to  come  near  the  house.  I  then  questioned 
Smith,  who  told  me  that  several  times  during  the  night  he 
had  risen  from  his  bed  and  seen  the  spv  lurking  about  out- 
side the  house ;  and  that  he  had  watched  him  the  day  be- 
fore so  pertinaciously,  it  had  almost  driven  him  out  of  his 
senses. 

It  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  time  for  Mrs.  Smith's 

return  to  X ,  when  the  servants  in  the  house  were  in 

the  night  aroused  by  violent  cries  from  their  master.  On 
going  to  his  assistance  they  found  he  had  quitted  his  bed- 
room and  entered  another,  where,  armed  with  a  sword,  he 
was  stabbing  the  bed-clothes  through  and  through.  On 
inquiring  the  cause  he  replied,  — 

**  The  fellow  js  here,  and  I  have  caught  him  at  last.  He 
shall  not  escape  me  this  time,"  and  he  again  commenced 
stabbino:  through  the  bed-clothes  till  he  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  fainted. 

The  servants,  now  terribly,  alarmed,  sent  for  a  doctor  in 
the  neighborhood,  who,  finding  Smith  in  a  fainting  fit, 
attempted  to  revive  him  by  pouring  some  brandy  down  his 
throat,  and  in  a  little  time  he  succeeded  in  restoring  anima- 
tion. Smith,  on  recovering  his  senses,  glared  in  a  terrified 
manner  round  the  room,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Thank 
Heaven,  the  wretch  has  gone  at  last  1 "  He  was  then  con- 
veyed to  his  own  bed,  where  he  slept  soundly  till  the  follow- 
ing day. 

I  was  now  fairly  puzzled  what  steps  to  take.  To  have 
informed  his  wife's  family  of  the  mania  Smith  was  laboring 
under,  would  be  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  yet  to  keep  it  a  secret  would  scarcely  have  been 
justifiable  on  my  part.  As  Mrs.  Smith  was  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  following  day,  I  resolved  at  last  to  call  on  her 
husband  and  ar^e  the  matter  coolly  with  him.  I  found 
him  in  good  spirits.  He  told  me  he  had  now  discovered  I 
was  correct  in  my  conclusion  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion,  and  that  the  spy  was  merely  a  phantom  of  his 
own  creation. 

*<  The  doctor,"  he  continued,  <*  advised  me,  whenever  it 
appeared  to  me,  just  to  take  a  little  drop  of  brandy,  and  no 
doubt  it  would  vanish.  I  have  twice  tried  the  experiment, 
and  in  both  instances  it  succeeded.  The  merest  taste  of 
brandy  I  find  is  sufficient,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my 
falling  into  my  old  habit  again." 

Of  this,  however,  I  was  by  no  means  persuaded,  and  I 
determined  not  to  call  on  Smith's  wife  for  some  days  after 
her  arrival,  so  as  to  ascertain  clearly  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  husband's  returning  to  his  old  habits. 

It  was  well  I  did  so,  for  unfortunatelv  it  turned  out  that, 
although  for  the  first  few  days  the  small  drop  of  brandy  was 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  delusion,  by  degrees  it  required  more, 
and  so  on  till  it  terminated  in  a  violent  fit  of  intoxication. 
When  the  fit  was  over.  Smith  again  begged  of  me  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  assuring  me  he  would  not 
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return  to  the  habit  again.  I  told  him  I  should  take  a  week 
before  deciding  anything  in  the  matter,  and  during  that 
time  he  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  abstain  from 
drinking  ;  but  so  pertinaciously  did  the  delusion  pursue  him 
that,  in  spite  of  ail  his  good  resolutions,  he  was  obliged  to 
hare  recourse  again  to  his  little  drop  of  brandy.  This  was 
effectual  for  a  short  time,  but  after  a  little  use  it  required 
a  greater  quantity  to  take  effect,  and  it  again  culminated  in 
a  drunken  fit. 

In  this  manner  affairs  continued,  the  poor  wretch  struc- 
ffling  continually  in  a  most  determined  manner  to  abstain 
from  vice,  and  on  each  occasion  the  delusion  appearing  to 
him,  and  standing  motionless  before  him,  gazed  on  him 
with  its  cold,  inexpressive  eye,  till  at  last  this  poor  victim 
of  drunkenness  utterly  succumbed,  and  a  few  months  after 
his  wife's  return  to  X — 


cemetery. 


he  occupied  a  grave  in  the  city 


IN  DANGER. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  I. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  yes  I  To  be  sure  I  will  —  that  is,  of  course, 
if  I  can,''  said  my  godfather,  rattling  the  half-crowns  in  his 
pocket  so  loudly  that  the  silvery  jingle  caused  the  other 
occupants  of  the  strangers'  room  to  cast  sidelong  glances 
at  the  proprietor  of  these  obtrusive  coins,  and  at  myself,  as 
we  stood  together  near  the  door.  **  It's  late,  though,  at 
three-and-twenty,  to  break  eauge,  and  be  shunted  on  to  a 
new  line,  Jack,  my  lad,"  added  the  speaker,  afler  a  brief 
pause  ;  '*  but  I  never  did  approve,  myself,  of  your  reading 
tor  the  bar,  as  you  did." 

*'Itwa8  mvpoor  mother's  wish,  you  know,"  I  replied; 
« but  the  study  of  law  and  equity  was  never  much  to  my 
taste,  and  I  suspect  I  shall  prove  more  useful  in  a  less  am- 
bitious calling.  I  do  know  a  little  of  geometry  and  sur- 
veying, and  "  — 

*'  lliat's  true,"  interrupted  my  companion,  who  was 
always  in  a  hurry,  and  who  had  also  an  unconscious  pref- 
erence for  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  '*  You  did  credit  to 
my  recommendation  when  I  helped  you  to  earn  the  only 
lump  of  guineasyou  ever  made  in  your  life,  on  the  staff  en 
the  jPontypool  Extension.  And  Clewett  —  a  good  judge, 
Ned  Clewett  —  regretted  to  see  a  young  fellow  with  such  a 
knack  at  the  theodolite  thrown  away  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
I've  no  time  to'  talk  now.  Board- meeting  in  the  city  first, 
and  then  to  catch  the  fast  four  o'clock  for  Grimsby.  But 
dine  with  me  here  on  Tuesday  —  no,  Wednesday ;  sharp 
seven,  mind  —  and  perhaps  you'll  hear  of  something  to 
your  advantage,  as  the  newspapers  sav."  And  then,  with 
a  hasty  hand-shake,  he  was  gone ;  and  I  felt  my  heart  con- 
siderably lightened  as  I  emerged  through  the  stately  portals, 
and  descended  the  stone  steps  of  the  mighty  Megalosaurus 
Club,  affectionately  known  as  the  **  Meg  "  among  its  mem- 
bers, a  committee-man  among  whom  was  my  sponsor,  John 
Grubstock. 

A  very  rich  man  was  my  godfather  Grubstock,  whose 
name  of  John  had  been  bestowed  upon  myself,  John  Ayl- 
mer  Masterton,  at  my  christening.  He  was  not  reckoned 
rich  at  that  time,  but  merely,  in  financial  parlance, 
"  warm ; "  and  it  was  considered  as  a  compliment  to  his 
sterling  worth,  not  to  his  worldly  status,  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  play  so  important  a  part  at  the  baptismal  cere- 
mony. Grubstocks  and  Aylmers  were,  both  families  of 
them,  somehow  akin  to  us  Mastertons;  but  we  naturally 
thought  more  of  the  more  aristocratic  gens  of  Aylmer  than 
of  the  plain  patronymic  of  the  sturdy  civil  engineer. 
Drink,  d!ebt,  and  high  play  had,  however,  improved  the 
former  race  off  the  surface  of  that  earth  on  which  they 
had  done  little  but  to  swagger  and  to  spend  ;  while  Cousin 
John  Grubstock  had  thriven  exceedingly.  Few  were  the 
city  pies,  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  harbor  and  tunnel,  of 
suspension-bridee  and  tramway,  in  which  he  had  not  a 
finger,  defl  in  the  pulling  out  of  golden  plums.  Too  prac- 
tical a  man,  and  too  honorable  wiSial,  for  mere  speculations 


not  propped  by  a  solid  basis  of  actual  fact,  his  veiy  wm 
had  grown  to  be  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  carrying  out 
of  an  enterprise ;  and  "  Safe  John  Grubstock  is  in  it"  vu 
a  rumor  tnat  would  send. up  the  shares  of  any  freihlj 
floated  company.  He  worked  hard  yet,  but  it  ww  kt 
sheer  love  of  work,  and  the  habit  of  restlessness  which  b^ 
comes  second  nature  to  the  more  active  of  his  professon. 
That  he  would  die  in  harness  was  what  gossips  predictsi 

The  full  extent  of  his  possessions  would  probably  neva 
be  known  until  his  will  should  go  up  for  probate.  Bii 
wealth  accrued  fast;  and  his  quiet  wife  and  daoghten, 
happy  among  their  azaleas  and  croquet-lawns  at  Dorking, 
made  no  attempt,  by  profuse  expenditure,  to  keep  pioe 
with  the  increment  of  nis  revenue.  In  the  trying  tinwiof 
my  father's  sudden  death  and  my  mother's  ILngerinv  ilioen, 
Mr.  Grubstock  had  approved  himself  a  friend  both  liberd 
and  delicate. 

As  for  myself,  my  history  had  up  to  this  time  been  m 
uneventful  as  that  of  most  young  Englishmen  of  nay  ige, 
bred  up  in  a  country  vicarage,  and,  afler  three  years  of  reel- 
ing and  rowing  at  Oxford,  going  into  foreoBic  training  aa  i 
law- student  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Of  coune,hfT- 
ing  no  money  worth  speaking  of,  and  no  prospect  of  sot,  I 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  almost  equally  as  a  matter  of  cooRa, 
the  object  of  my  affections  was  as  poor  as  myselfl  Prettf, 
darling  Kate  Carrington  1  Our  engagement  had  alreadj 
endureid  for  fourteen  months,  and  she  and  I  seemed  likek 
to  add  another  couple  to  the  long  list  of  betrothed  pain 
that  wait  and  wait  through  the  long  vista  of  hopes  definred. 
I  was  sometimes  sanguine  of  success,  and  had  a  jook 
man's  confidence  in  the  future ;  and  I  dare  say  Kate  would 
have  consented,  ior  my  sake,  to  try  the  e^tperiment  of  lori 
in  a  cottage,  with  an  insufficiency  of  butcher-meat  ami 
groceries,  had  it  not  been  for  her  great  tenderness  towtfdi 
^  her  widowed  mother.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  tbt 
'  Mrs.  Carrinffton,  who  was  elderly,  and  but  badly  off,  siacB 
some  imprudent  venture  at  ever  so  much  per  cent  had 
sorely  pinched  and  clipped  her  modest  income,  shoold  be 
deprived  of  her  remaining  comforts  that  Kate  and  I  m^ 
marry  somewhat  earlier.  The  old  lady,  who  had  w 
tender-hearted  love  of  match-making  which  supplies  ii 
element  of  romance  in  the  seniors  of  her  sex,  would,  to  de 
her  justice,  have  smilingly  confronted  the  perils  of  8«^ 
starvation  ;  but  Kate  stood  firm  on  that  point.  **  No,  w>' 
she  said  to  me,  more  than  once,  as  on  summer  eveninst «« 
stood  together  iii  her  mother!s  tiny  garden  at  ClapluB; 
"  I  must  not  be  selfish,  dear  John.  I  would  work  foryw. 
want  with  you,  if  need  were,  and  we  are  young,  and  might 
struggle  through ;  but  poor  mamma  has  never  known  wbit 
harddiip  really  is,  and  at  her  time  of  life  it  is  too  late  to 
begin.  So  we  must  be  very  brave,  and  good,  and  patiot 
—  must  we  not  ?  " 

But  if  we  were  to  wait  till  I  should  make  a  livelihoods 
the  bar,  how  long  might  our  probation  be  1  I  had  not  tk 
luck  to  be  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship  with  i 
single  attorney.  I  had  taken  stock  of  my  own  qua]i&» 
tions  as  a  barrister,  and  knew  that  I  should  never  dioo 
the  slippery  rungs  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  few  great 
prizes  of  the  profession.  Leaving  attorney-generabhipi 
and  judicial  wigs  to  other  aspirants,  I  saw  no  speedy  proij 
pect  of  a  decent  maintenance  to  be  earned  at  the  bar.  1 
saw  men,  older  and  more  brilliant  than  myself,  glad  to  par 
their  way  by  law-reporting,  or  perhaps  diverging  i»to 
literary  by-paths  that  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  ThoaB 
of  England  than  with  the  Pandects  or  the  Koran.  !» 
steady  old  special  pleader  in  whose  chambers  I  had  beok 
for  a  heavy  fee,  allowed  to  read,  shook  his  experienced 
head  at  the  notion  of  my  earning  my  bread,  for  some  yean 
at  least,  by  legitimate  professional  business,  and  yet  I  ^ 
a  pet  pupil,  as  being  less  idle 'than  the  others  whom  he 
instructed.  , 

«  Small  profits,  Mr.  Masterton,"  he  would  aay,  ** «» 
slow  returns,  as  respects  the  junior,  are  the  rules  in  of 
calling.  I  really  almost  wish  you  had  selected  a  ^^  ? 
life,  my.  dear  young  friend,  more  new-fashioned  than  tto 
of  wearing  horse-hair,  and  waiting  till  the  stuff-^ownW 
changed  to  silk,  and  the  clerk  be  familiar  with  bnefa  tfd 
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retainers.  I  think  you  could  do  better  elsewhere."  I 
thought  so  too,  and  having  some  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  some  slight  practice  as  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer, 
I  decided  on  asking  Mr.  Grubstock  to  use  his  good  offices 
on  my  behalf. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  on  the  appointed  day 
I  returned  to  the  *'  Meg,"  to  dine  with  my  godfather,  and 
to  hear  the  result  of  my  late  petition  for  his  powerful  aid. 
I  found  Mr.  Grubstock  in  high  spirits  and  bluff  good-humor. 

''I've  not  forgotten  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  filling  my 
glass  with  a  rare  vintage  of  staw-colored  sherry ;  *<  and 
mdeed  I  have  done  better  for  you  than  I  ever  expected  to 
do.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  Caspian  Navigation 
Company,  eh  ?  The  shares  are  at  a  premium,  and  quite 
right  they  should  be,  for  it's  a  bona  fide  concern,  sure  to 
pay  a  tidy  dividend  to  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  I'm 
a  director,  and  I  got  hold  of  Jowley,  and  Barrett,  and 
Hicks,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  old  set,  who  are  on  the 
Board  too;  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  you  are  to 
be  offered  the  appointment  of  acting  engineer-in- chief,  at 
one  of  the  branch  ports,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  a  year." 

Five  hundred  a  yearl  The  announcement  thus  ab- 
ruptly made  almost  took  my  breath  away.  Why,  I  could 
marry  Kate,  now,  with  such  an  income  to  rely  on ;  and  the 
sudden  shock  of  joy  almost  incapacitated  me  from  thank- 
ing my  patron  for  his  good  deed  on  my  behalf.  It  was 
indeed  great  promotion. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  rather  far  afield,  my  boy,"  remarked 
my  godfather,  holding  up  his  wine-glass  for  a  moment  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  light,  before  sipping  its  amber-tinted 
contents ;  '^  and  to  rough  it,  too,  for  a  time,  very  likely ; 
but  what  of  that,  when  one  is  young,  healthy,  and  a 
bachelor;  and  Kizil-Gatch  is  not  a  place  for  luxuries,  I 
suspect." 

"  Kizil-Gatch  1 "  The  queer  sound  of  the  name  recalled 
to  my  remembrance  the  fact  that  my  future  residence  must 
be,  not  in  England,  but  in  a  wild  and  distant  country, 
where  civilization  was  slowly  and  gradually  gaining  the 
mastery  over  moral  and  physical  OMtacles.  Well^  I  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  Mine  would  be  a  well-remunerated 
exile,  and  I  anticipated  little  difficulty  in  inducing  Kate 
and  her  mother  to  share  my  new  home  far  away.  Five 
hundred  a  year  1  And  this  to  be  attained  at  once  by  one 
who  could  not  in  fairness  be  accounted  as  anything  but  a 
mere  tyro,  and  who  would  cheerfully  have  accepted  an  as- 
sistant surveyor's  post  at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  salary 
which  would  now  be  mine. 

**  You  don't  exactly  know  where  you  are  going  to,"  said 
Mr.  Grubstock,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dinner  ;  *'  and  small 
blame  to  you,  since  I  never  heard  of  the  place  m.yself  until 
they  showed  it  to  me  on  the  Board-room  map.  You'll 
have  to  hunt  it  out  yourself,  and  you'll  find  it  to  be  one  of 
the  southernmost  places  in  the  Russian  territory,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  not  very  far  from  the  Persian 
frontier.  Great  natural  capabilities,  I'm  told,  but  every- 
thing to  be  done,  from  dock-digging  to  building  ware- 
houses. If  only  you  will  work,'  as  I  pledged  myself  you 
would,  and  keep  yourself  wide  awake  to  the  Company's 
interests,  your  acting  appointment  will  be  confirmed  in  a 
few  months ;  and  in  that  cheap  country  you  will  find  your 
pay  go  very  far.    A  dab  at  languages,  are  you  not  ?  " 

I  replied  with  becoming  diffidence  that  I  had  always 
been  considered  as  a  quick  learner,  but  had  no  right  to  call 
myself  more  of  a  linguist  than  the  majority  of  my  educated 
countrymen. 

*<  You  talk  good  French,  and  are  glib  in  German,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  civil  engineer,  refilling  his  glass  with  claret 
'*  Don't  you  speak,  or  write,  anything  else,  beyond  that 
precious  Latin  and  Greek  on  which,  to  my  thinking,  you 
wasted  your  best  years  ?  " 

*<  Scarcely,"  I  answered.  «  As  for  Italian,  I  can  read 
Dante  and  Tasso,  and  perhaps  converse  with  a  waiter  or 
an  organ-grinder  ;  but  that  exhausts  the  lut  of  my  attain- 
ments, unless  you  count  a  very  little  Arabic,  and  the 
merest  smattering  of  one  or  two  Eastern  tongues.  My  fa- 
ther, you  may  remember,  was  fond  of  such  studies." 

**  Aye,  aye !     What  they  called  a  learned  Orientalist," 


grumbled  Mr.  Grubstock ;  "  although  I  can't  conceive  what 
a  country  parson  wants  with  the  lingo  of  a  parcel  of  barba- 
rians who  write  the  wrong  way,  and  cover  the  paper  with 
ugly  spattering  characters  like  so  many  crooked  nails,  with 
dots  over  them.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Why, 
I  never  could  shape  my  mouth  to  speak  anything  but  the 
toneue  my  mother  taught  me,  and  yet  I  have  laid  out  rail- 
roads, and  enlarged  harbors  in  half  a  dozen  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  have  paid  and  managed  hundreds  of  navvies  that 
could  not  have  understood  me  if  I  had  asked  for  a  mug  of 
water  or  a  screw  of  tobacco.  I  am  a  plain  John  Bull  of 
the  old  breed,  and  not  young  enougn  to  alter.  But  to 
chatter  and  parleyvous  b  a  valuable  accomplishnkent  to  a 
lad  with  Uie  ladder  to  climb,  and  be  sure  that  I  made  the 
most  of  your  fine  education  when  I  canvassed  for  your  ap- 
pointment I  Come  up  to  the  Board  on  Monday,  in  Ab- 
church  Lane,  City,  and  we'll  give  you  your  credentials. 
No  more  wine  ?     Well,  then,  good  nizht  I  " 

On  leaving  the  Megalosaurus,  I  made  my  way  as  quickly 
as  I  could  to  Clapham,  and  electrified  Kate  and  Mrs.  Car- 
rington  by  the  startling  announcement  of  my  unexpected 
goS^  fortune.  There  was  exultation  around  the  little  tea- 
table  in  Acacia  Cottage  on  that  night ;  for  had  not  Pacto- 
lus,  so  to  speak,  overflowed  for  our  joint  benefit,  and  might 
not  the  wedded  happiness  of  two  faithful  lovers  be  reck- 
oned- as  secured  I  Five  hundred  a  year  I  The  sum  seemed 
to  us  as  round  a  one  as  the  salary  of  a  bishop  or  a  judge 
appears  to  doctors  of  divinity  and  Queen's  counsel. 
Money,  like  time,  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  being  meted  by 
very  different  measures.  For  what,  to  some  of  us,  are  five 
hundred  sovereigns  I  a  flea-bite,  a  trifle  to  swell  the  com- 
fortable balance  at  the  banker's,  a  lucky  windfall  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  race-course,  the  result  of  a  rise  in 
Turkish,  or  of  the  "  dark  "  horse's  victory,  when  a  "  fiver  " 
had  been  laid  on  him ;  a  mere  morsel  that  sharpens  the 
gold-hunger.  What  do  the  three  figures  represent  to  oth- 
ers? an  unattainable  pile  of  wealth,  or  the  possible  sav- 
ings of  long  toil  and  penurious  thrift  1  But  we  ourselves 
had  been  poor  long  enough  to  know  the  value  of  such  an 
income  as  that  which  at  once  had  been  placed  within  my 
reach,  and  we  did  not  philosophize  much  as  to  its  relative 
proportion  to  the  earnings  or  the  outlay  of  the  remiainder 
of  the  human  race. 

I  do  believe  that  Mrs.  Carrington  would  have  been  fore- 
most in  promoting  an  immediate  marriage  between  Kate 
and  myself,  and  would  have  accompanied  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  on  what  would  have  perhaps  been  the  strangest 
honeymoon  trip  ever  yet  taken  ;  but  I  felt  myself  in  duty 
bound  to  be  prudent.     After  all,  there  are  proverbially 
many  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  ana  something 
might  be  untoward  enough  to  come  between  me  and  the 
realization  of  my  not  unselfish  hopes  of  peaceful  joy.    The 
Company  might  drift  upon  the  rocks  of  insolvency ;  not  that 
there  seemed  to  be  much  fear  of  that  with  '*  safe  John  Grrub- 
stock "  at  the  helm ;   while  I  knew  Messrs.  Jowley  and 
Hicks,  whom  my  godfather  had  mentioned  as  his  fellow- 
directors,  to  be  men  of  large  means  and  unblemished  integ- 
rity.   Or,  more  probably,  I  might  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.    Afler  all,  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  regard  my- 
self as  even  a  second-rate  engineer,  being  only  too  con- 
scious that  I  was  ignorant  of  much  theoretical  lore  that  it 
would  have  been  good  for  me  to  know,  while  my  actual  ex- 
periences had  been  on  a  venr  small  scale.    My  appointment 
might  not,  on  trial,  be  confirmed.    And  yet  I  did  not  feel 
very  dispirited,  as  I  recalled  to  my  memory  Mr.  Clewett's 
words,  spoken  two  years  before,  at  the  termination  of  my 
three  months'  engagement  in  laying  oat  the  Pontypool  Ex- 
tension :  *<  I'm  sorry,  Masterton,  to  part  with  you.     Yon 
are  worth  your  salt,  old  chap ;  and  if  ever  you  like  to  get  a 
living  by  the  chains  and  tne  dumpy  level,  come  to  me." 
Then  there  was  another  consideration  —  the  rough  raw- 
ness of  the  barbaric  country  whither  I  was  bound,  and 
which  hardly  rendered  it  as  yet  a  fitting  place  for  llie  resi- 
dence of  laaies.    I  must  feaUier  my  nest,  far  away,  before 
I  tempted  so  dainty  a  mate  as  Ejite  Carrington  to  share  it 
We  were,  however,  very  happy  and  very  tiopeful  —  I  am 
speaking  of  Kate  and  myself —  as  befitted  our  years ;  while 
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Mrs.  Carrington,  whose  interest  in  the  matter  was  necessa- 
rily vicariou!<,  was  as  elated  and  as  sanguine  as  we  were, 
and  made  no  more  in  fancy  of  the  Ions  route  to  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  of  the  prospect  of  passing  tlie  evening  of  her 
days  among  outlandith  beards,  turbani>,  caftans,  and 
lamb's-wool  caps,  than  if  1  had  simply  ])ropo^ed  a  run  up 
the  Rhine,  or  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
old  women,  when  innocent  and  soft  of  heart,  to  retain  much 
of  their  gi^li^h  freshness  of  imagination,  mellowed,  rather 
than  dimmed,  by  the  lapse  of  years  ;  and  that  is  why  a 
kindly  matron  can  often  alford  to  take  indulgent  and  gen- 
ial views  of  life,  at  an  age  when  Paterfamilias  scents  peril 
or  fraud  in  every  breeze  that  blows,  and  regards  each 
stranger  askance,  as  a  possible  burglar,  begging-letter  im- 
postor, or  collector  of  income-tax. 

That  I  was  exact  in  keeping  my  appointment  at  the 
Board  meeting  in  Abchurch  Lane,  need  hardly  be  said, 
and  when  my  turn  canu^  to  be  summoned  by  the  plethoric 

Eorter  in  crimson  plush  and  blazing  buttons,  I  was  very 
indly  received  by  the  directors.  Most  of  these  were  Eng- 
lish, British  capital  being,  as  usual,  the  backbone  of  this 
Anglo- Kubsian  enterpri.se;  but  there  were  also  three  or 
four  Muscovites,  shrewd-eyed,  sallow  men  of  the  world, 
who  no  doubt  thought,  as  they  spoke,  with  perfect  lluency 
in  any  and  every  huropean  language,  and  whose  opinion 
was  evidently  held  in  high  esteem  by  their  London  col- 
leagues. These,  however,  seemed  to  approve  of  mc,  after 
a  sharp  scrutiny,  and  some  conversation,  even  more  than 
did  the  English  directors,  who  accepted  me  for  my  spon- 
sor's sake  ;  and  the  reat^on  for  this  Mr.  (irubstock  himself 
told  me.  chuckling,  as  he  left  the  rocni  with  me,  afler  my 
formal  nomination  had  been  succeeded  by  a  hearty  hand- 
shaking and  a  no  less  hearty  health-drinking  in  some  old 
Madeira  that  had  been  impounded  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  Board. 

"  You  see,  Jack,"  —  such  were  the  old  capitalist's  words, 
—  "  these  fellows  would  have  none  of  up,  if  they  could  do 
without,  first  our  sixpences,  and  then  our  men.  But  they 
can't.  And  old  tSlopoaolI'  yonder — he  with  the  gray 
whiskers  and  the  order  at  his  button-hole  —  told  me  just 
now,  that  he  saw  you  were  neither  a  rogue  nor  a  fool ;  and 
that's  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  a  roving,  rough-and-ready 
career  like  that  which  lies  before  you.  My  dear  boy,  they 
are  clever,  and  to  spare,  these  Ru^skies,  but  in  their  coun- 
try the  best  engineers  pet  sucked  up  into  government  ser- 
vice, and  the  rcbidue  of  instructed  men  are  apt  to  be  rabid 
revolutionists,  or  uncommonly  slippery  practitioners  —  you 
understand.  That's  why  they  would  rather  have  a  fellow 
like  you,  who  won't  muddle  ihc  accounts,  or  cook  up  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  province,  than  the  best  certificated  professor 
that  ever  had  Knvy  for  a  bofom-snake,  d'ye  see  I  Why, 
we  sent  a  man  there  —  Karatchin,  his  name  was,  corre- 
sponding member  of  a  score  of  scientific  societies,  and 
aoout  the  best  hydraulic  hand  I  recollect  —  and  he's  a 
prisoner  in  Siberia  now,  and  prosecuting  his  explorations 
in  the  malachite  mines.  Work,  I  say,  and  don't  sink  into 
a  drudge  for  mere  routine;  and  if  you  arc  not  a  permanent 
official  before  the  year's  out,  my  name  is  not  John  Grub- 
stock."     And  with  this  cheering  assurance  I  departed. 

The  next  week  or  two  were  spent  in  procuring  the  need- 
ful outfit,  and  in  laying  in,  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the 
Caspian  Navigation  Company,  a  stock  of  the  necessary 
instruments,  and  a  supply  of  such  drugs  and  chemicals  as 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  chitf  of  a  station  in  those  wild  re- 
gions to  keep  under  lock  and  key  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
There  were  the  submarine  cartridges ;  the  battery  and  its 
silk-wrapped  and  gutta-percha  coated  wires  for  blasting 
sunken  rocks ;  the  newest  apparatus  for  taking  soundings 
of  the  Caspian's  depths,  the  diver's  helmet  and  air-pump; 
the  quinine  that  would  be  our  main-stay  during  the  feverish 
heats  of  summer ;  the  fire-arms  ;  the  lint  and  bandages ;  the 
remedies  against  ophthalmia ;  the  creosote  to  protect  our 
timber-piles  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  teredo ;  and 
many  another  necessary,  besides  the  ordinary  tools  of  trade, 
without  which  a  surveyor  becomes  useless.  I  was  to  take 
out  with  me  a  perfect  miscellany  of  portable  treasures  of 
this  kind,  while  bulkier  and  heavier  desiderata,  such  as 


tools,  clothing,  and  machinery,  were  to  follow  by  a  flower 
means  of  transit.  In  the  course  of  thia  prefator}*  experi- 
ence, I  found  the  Company  to  be  liberal  and  considerate 
paymasters  ;  and  before  1  left  London,  the  secretary  went 
so  far  as  to  hint  that  any  signal  service  would  meet  with 
substantial  recognition,  over  and  above  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  my  regular  salary. 

<*  You  see,  Air.  Masterton,"  he  said,  *'  ours  is  a  yonng 
concern,  and  we  wish  to  borrow  a  leaif  from  the  book  of 
Brother  Jonathan  —  to  go  ahead,  sir,  instead  of  crawling 
on  in  a  slow,  humdrum  way.  We  are  chartered  as  a  2*iaT- 
igation  Company,  and  we  mean  to  make  harbors,  build 
ships,  and  run  packets  from  end  to  end  of  the  big  inland 
sea ;  but  all  is  hsh  that  comes  to  our  net  —  mine,  quanr, 
forest,  or  petroleum  well;  so  keep  your  ears  open  lor  any 
report  the  truth  of  which  seems  worth  investigating ;  send 
home  reports  that  are  lucid  as  well  as  faithful,  and,  tiwt 
me  1  we  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  con 
—  you  understand  me  I  " 

1  did  understand,  and,  at  that  moment,  would  scarcely 
have  changed  places  with  a  Rothschild. 

Then  came  the  parting  from  Kate,  but  its  bitternesi  vat 
mightily  sweetened  by  the  potent  talisman  of  Hope.    **lfi 
was  but  for  a  little  time,  after  all ;  a  short,  short  absence." 
I  wonder  how  often  each  of  us  repeated  those  Aattenng 
words  to  the  other,  and  really  the  prospect  of  our  speedy 
reunion  seemed  very  near.    The  Company's  affairs  wen  n 
a  promising  condition  ;  which  it  appeared  as  if  nothxBf 
but  war  could  affect,  and  of  war,  despite  a  few  jonmtlistic 
growls  when  Russian  interests  clashed  with  those  of  Ea^ 
land,  there  was  little  chance.    I  began  to  feel  quite  8tt- 
guine  as  to  my  giving  sati^faction  to  my  new  emplq^tn^ 
fortilied  as  I  was  by  the  honest  resolution  to  deserve  their 
good  opinion.     1  was  too  robust  of  constitution  to  dtaii 
the  fatigues  and   hardships  inseparable   from   my  fiitBi 
mode  of  life  ;  and  unless  I  should  be  swamped  in  rome  Gh» 
plan  Fquall,  or  stabbed  by  a  crazed  Mohammedan  faaatk^ 
could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  serviceable  and  successfaL   if 
for  the  work  that  lay  oefore  me,  I  looked  forward  to  it  viik 
a  positive  liking,  such  as  I  could  never  have  entertaised 
for  the  most  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.     To  ftniggfe 
with  the  unyoked  forces  of  nature,  and  to  bring  the  rvgpd 
wilderness,  as  it  were,  into  subjection  to  mankind,  vai  t 
tahk  more  congenial  to  me  than  to  secure  a  verdict  If 
browbeating  adverse  witnesses,  or  by  heaping  up  folio  after 
folio  of  elaborate  pleadings  on  behalf  of  a  client  whoa  I 
might  more  than  suspect  to  be  in  the  wrong.     In  Ceatiti 
Asia,  at  any  rate,  every  stroke  of  the  pickaxe,  every  revok- 
tion  of  the  steam- paddle,  was  one  step  gained  towudi 
progress  and  enlightenment 

At  last  I  was  fairly  off,  for  Moscow  first,  and  then  ir 
the  Volga  and  Astrakhan  ;  Kate>  tears  yet  fresh  upoaaf 
cheek,  the  pressure  of  her  trembling  fingers  seeming  yet  H 
clatip  mine,  as  I  hurried  on  board  the  mail-packet  at  JJonr* 
and  looked  back  for  the  last  time  at  the  tall  white  cfiA 
like  giant  sentinels,  elinting  white  and  ghostly  ia  tk 
moonlight.  Many  a  oa^  must  elapse,  no  £>nbt,  bete  I 
should  again  tread  Enghsh  ground,  but  I  had  Hope  ftr  ibi 
companion  of  my  voyage,  and  I  looked  confidently  forwtf* 
to  my  return,  one  day,  to  a  life  of  competence  in  my  aaliit 
land.  I  should  not  long  have  to  remain  solitary  in  ikt 
country  that  was  to  be  my  residence  for  lome  jcart  t» 
come.  It  had  been  quite  arranged  that  so  soon  as  my  #* 
pointment  should  receive  its  formal  confirmation,  MnL  0^ 
rington  and  Kate  were  to  set  forth  to  Russia ;  and  I  kH 
little  doubt  of  easily  obtaining  leave  of  absence  ba^ 
enough  to  enable  me  to  meet  them  at  Moscow,  or  & 
Petersburg,  where  the  wedding  might  be  solemnized  ia  thi 
British  Consulate  or  the  Embassy  chapel,  and  wheaes  »• 
mother  and  daughter  could  travel,  under  my  escoi^  ^ 
their  new  home,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gasfuaii. 

My  journey  out  presented  no  features  of  anv  reiaarktffc 
interest.  Corn-plain  succeeded  to  foreat,  and  forest  tofa»- 
ure,  as  the  train  swept  onwards  through  the  gyeaijw*' 
groves  of  Poland,  through  the  Mack  pine-woods  of  B"j 
and  past  the  countless  villa^  of  blue  or  red  roofed  tonj^ 
the  oriental  domes  of  the  httle  chnrchef,  painted  b  ga>v 
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colora  or  plated  with  glitteriDg  metal,  flashing  back  the 
rays  of  the  saa.  Then  came  the  descent  of  the  turbid 
river,  the  crowded  steamer  slowly  ploughing  up  the  yellow 
waters,  and  presently  it  was  the  suvery  sheet  of  the  Cas- 
pian that  rolled  away  before  me,  shimmering  under  a  sky 
of  unclouded  blue.  At  Astrakhan,  I  embarked,  ader  some 
delay,  in  a  sm\ll  and  rickety  boat,  the  commander  of  which 
preferred,  perhaps  prudently,  to  hug  the  shore,  instead  of 
striking  boldly  oat  into  the  trackless  waters  of  the  huge  in- 
land sea,  so  that  the  Toyage  was  a  tedious  one ;  but  it  was 
oyer  at  last.  <*  What  is  the  name  of  yonder  bay,  where 
the  red  cliff's  rise  so  picturesquely  from  the  gleaming  strip 
of  beach,  and  where  the  islands  rest,  green  and  feathery 
with  hazel  boughs,  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  ?  "  I  seemed 
to  be  certain  of  the  answer  before  the  words  were  framed. 
It  was  Kizil-Gatch  —  the  Red  Gulf — my  new  home. 

CHAFFER  -II. 

Kizil-Gatch  was  but  ;a  poor  place,  only  a  hamlet  of 
fiyeand-thirty  squalid  huts,  with  the  paintea  **  konak  "  of 
some  Mussulman  landed  proprietor  peeping  here  and  there 
through  the  screen  of  fruit-trees  that  sirdled  the  set- 
tlement. There  was  a  mosque,  adorned  with  white  marble 
and  leaf-gold  by  the  pious  liberality  of  Mohamnedan 
worthies  lon^  dead,  but  the  polished  floor  of  which  was 
now  coyered  by  ragged  and  filthy  matting ;  while  the  Mol- 
lah,  who  represented  dean  and  canons,  was  a  bronzed  and 
brawny  tatterdemalion,  compared  with  whom  Friar  Tuck 
was  a  respectable  ecclesiastic,  and  whom  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect to  be  innocent  of  any  schooling  at  the  colleges  of  Bag- 
dad, Bokhara,  or  Damascus.  But  there  was  a  pretty  min- 
aret, slender,  white,  and  tipped  with  gold,  up  which  a  blink- 
ing old  tailor  in  a  green  turban  and  horn-rimmed  spectacles 
used  pantingly  to  climb  by  the  steep,  corkscrew  staircase, 
to  chant  forth  in  his  quayering  yoice,  four  times  a  day,  the 
Moslem's  summons  to  prayer.  That  old  Hadji  was  beadle, 
clerk,  and  yereer  to  the  mosque,  where  the  yillagers'  at- 
tendance was  by  no  means  regular,  although  nine  tenths  of 
our  neighbors  were  followers  of  the  Prophet 

Then  there  was  a  Russo-Greek  church,  of  painted  wood, 
with  copper  dome  and  walls  hung  with  tasteless  pictures 
o  f  the  Panagia,  before  which  twinkled  feeble  lamps  fed 
with  the  naphtha  that,  in  those  regions,  is  often  to  be  had 
for  the  gathering,  floating,  as  at  certain  seasons  it  does,  on 
the  wayes  of  the  Caspian.  Every  priest,  however,  was 
well  supplied  with  gorgeous  vestments,  and  flashed  forth  in 
green  and  gold,  in  white,  violet,  and  crimson ;  while  on 
occasions  of  high  festival  the  altar  was  a  blaze  of  flaring 
flambeaux,  and  clouds  of  smoking  incense  almost  hid  the 
scarlet-capped  acolytes  and  the  Kneeling  papas  and  his 
subordinate  *'  popes  "  and  deacons  from  tne  sight  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  indeed  a  scanty  one,  save  when 
the  stockaded  fort  was  tenanted  by  a  garrison  of  the  flat- 
capped  Muscovite  soldiery.  There  was  also  a  small  syna- 
gogue, where  a  score  or  so  of  bearded  Jews  collected  on 
the  Sabbath.  What  was  called  the  Bazaar  comprised 
within  its  few  rotten  planks  all  the  shops  of  the  place ;  but 
it  often  happened  that  wandering  traders  opened  their 
packs  and  held  a  sort  of  irregular  fair  outside  the  village, 
the  camels  being  tethered  around  in  a  ring,  and  craning 
forth  their  snaky  necks  as  if  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
coarse  cotton  prints  of  Russian  manufacture,  the  Toula 
cutlery  and  guns,  the  mirrors,  handkerchiefs,  and  necklaces 
of  amber  and  coral,  there  exhibited,  lliere  was  no  lack 
of  food,  however,  for  those  who  could  find  even  the  small- 
est coin  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  meal,  and  I  found  that  if  I 
reduced  my  consumption  of  foreign  or  imported  luxuries 
to  a  minimum,  my  salary  would  stretch  far  enough  to  allow 
of  considerable  savings  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  land  of  plenty  in  which  I  had  pitched  my  tent, 
so  lonff  as  one  could  be  content  with  cheap  Tartar  mutton 
and  cheap  Tartar  fowls,  though  I  admit  that  a  West  End 
poulterer  or  butcher  would  have  eyed  with  contempt  both 
the  lank  sheep  and  the  long-legged  poultry.  Hares,  par- 
tridges, and  bustards,  with  snipes  and  wild-ducks,  were  in 
winter  brought  in,  very  abundantly,  by  boys,  who  were 


thankful  to  sell  their  game  for  a  few  copecks;  and  the 
hardy  Turkish  fishermen  netted  enough  of  scaly  spoil  to 
keep  the  village  well  supplied  with  bream  and  shad  and 
giant  lake-trout.  Then  there  was  no  lack  of  milk,  or  of 
curdj,  and  the  rank  cheese  which  the  Turcomans  delight 
in ;  the  gardens  yielded  goodly  stores  of  fruit,  of  grapes 
and  melons,  plums  and  pears ;  and  gourds  and  buckwheat, 
beans  and  barley,  rice  and  cucumbers,  appeared  to  grow 
pell-mell  together  in  the  fields.  As  for  my  dwelling,  I  was 
lodged,  not  inconveniently,  in  a  suite  of  rooms  built  over 
our  newly  erected  warehouses,  and  waited  on  by  an  old 
Russian  ex-soldier,  Paul  Petrovich  by  name,  who  could 
sew  as  well  as  he  could  cook,  and  was  as  neat-handed  in 
house-work  as  any  woman  eould  have  been  —  being,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  docile,  meek,  dexterous  attendants,  into  which 
a  Ions  course  of  rigorous  military  discipline,  and  the  habit 
of  being  dushiek,  or  body-servant,  to  a  series  of  officers, 
converts  the  Muscovite  mujik.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a 
little  creek,  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  wood  that  the  taste  of 
some  native  painter  had  bedizened  with  alternate  stripes 
of  pink  and  light-blue,  was  the  house  of  the  local  manager, 
by  far  the  most  imposing  mansion  in  the  hamlet,  being  sol- 
idly built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  faced  with  cut  stone. 

A  remarkable  man,  in  his  way,  was  this  local  manager, 
the  Conpany's  chief  official  at  our  small  station.  His  name 
was  Menelaus  MThinn,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Danegal 
or  Antrim,  one  of  those  north  of  Ireland  descendants  of 
Scottish  colonists  who  contrast  so  forcibly  with  the  mercu- 
rial Celts  of  Clare  or  Kerry.  He  was  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  more  vigorous  than  many  a  youth  who  had  been 
more  tenderly  nurtured,  and  was  indeed  as  grim,  rugged, 
and  unbending  as  the  basalt  pillars  of  Staffa,  or  the  iron- 
bound  cliffs  othis  own  wild  coast.  **  I  was  hard  raised," 
he  would  say,  with  a  stony  smile  of  self-complacency : 
«  bound  'prentice,  at  nine  years  old,  sir,  to  a  North  Sea 
fishing  skipper ;  next,  at  fourteen,  aboard  a  collier  brig, 
where  kicks  and  cuffs  were  plenty,  and  sleep  and  provis- 
ions on  short  allowance.  No  one  who  hasn't  kept  watch 
barefoot  on  a  deck  heaped  up  with  snae-drift  and  half-froze 
hailstanes,  or  that  hasn't  hauled  at  slippery  ropes  that  the 
cauld  weather  had  turned  to  ice  rather  than  hemp,  can 
tell  how  it  hardens  a  boy." 

I  conzratulated  Mr.  MThinn  on  his  having  gone  so  sat- 
isfactorily through  the  case-hardening  process  in  question, 
and  presently  learned  further  particulars  of  his  life.  A 
rough  life  had  it  been,  since  the  novitiate  on  board  the  col- 
lier vessel  had  been  succeeded  by  certain  whaling  and  seal- 
ing voyages  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  spots  in 
high  latitudes ;  then,  by  the  part-ownership  of  an  Arch- 
,  angel  merchant-barque;  presently  by  the  command  of  a 
Russian  river-steamer,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  superintendent  of  a  shipbuilder's  yard 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  a  branch  of  industry  ruaely  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Crimean  war.  Since  then,  Mr.  M'rhinn  had 
filled  many  posts,  more  or  less  precarious,  in  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  Czar ;  and  being  a  man  of  known  integ- 
rity, and  well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  character,  had 
received  from  our  Company  the  snug  appointment  of  local 
manager.  He  had  savings,  gradully  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  a  thrifty  and  laborious  career,  and  which  were  no 
doubt  destined  for  those  nieces,  daughters  of  a  younger 
sister,  of  whose  accomplishments,  acquired  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  he  spoke  with  honest  pride,  and  to  whose 
•support  1  imagine  that  he  contributed  with  a  liberality  in 
strong  contrast  with  his  own  rigid  self-denial. 

The  other  Europeans  at  the  station  were  not  very  not- 
able. There  was  a  fat,  spectacled  young  German  clerk, 
a  mere  machine  for  double  entnr  and  correspondence ;  and 
a  sallow  Russian,  who  periodically  asked  for  leave  of 
absence  to  gamble  away,  at  the  nearest  town,  his  quarter's 
salary.  We  had  two  or  three  mechanics  from  Britain, 
smiths  or  shipwrights,  intelligent  workmen  well  worth  their 
hi^  wages,  and  who  were  roremen  of  the  diff*erent  gangs 
of  Russian  and  Cossack  artisans.  And  we  had  two  young 
Irish  engineers,  my  so-called  assistants,  whom  Mr.  M'rhinn 
pithily  described  as  ** hare-brained  gowks"  and  <*hard 
oargams,"  and  whose  blunders  and  ignorance  cost  me  many 
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an  hoar  of  extra  labor.  However,  Messrs.  Leary  and 
O'Dwyer  were  thoroughly  good-hearted  young  fellows,  and 
when  tliey  found  that  I  was  willing  to  coach  them  through 
their  calculations,  and  get  their  instruments  into  order, 
instead  of  reporting  them  at  headquarters  for  incompetence 
and  neglect,  they  really  did  make  some  efforts  to  be  useful 
in  their  allotted  duties,  and  were  always  friendly  and  good- 
humored.  My  own  post,  as  I  soon  found,  was  no  sinecure, 
for  independent  of  the  fact  that  we  bad  two  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  and  a  harbor  in  course  of  construction,  frequent 
surveys,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home, 
had  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
capabilities  of  the  country.  I  was  allowed  three  horses 
and  their  keep,  no  great  expense  in  a  district  where  Tartar 
ponies  are  to  be  bought  and  fed  at  a  cost  that  would  seem 
ludicrous  to  a  London  jobmaster,  and  I  rode  fast  and  far 
into  the  interior,  besides  visiting,  by  the  help  of  a  red-sailed 
Turkish  fishing-craft,  every  creek,  bay,  islet,  and  sandbar 
in  the  gulf.  My  main  task  was,  of  course,  to  press  on  the 
completion  of  the  harbor- works,  and  this  was  no  light  matter. 
The  Company's  head  surveyor  had  decided  that  it  was 
practicable  to  deepen  an  ancient  channel  of  the  Kur  River, 
ions  silted  up,  and  to  construct  a  fine  harbor  where  now 
nothing  but  a  tiny  thread  of  water  came  trickling  down 
between  the  variegated  sandbanks.  We  had  a  steam-dredge 
boat  at  work,  but  fuel  often  failed  us,  and  the  supply  of 
labor  was  more  precarious  still.  There  was  something  ex- 
quisitely provoking,  to  one  fresh  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
Western  Europe,  in  witnessing  the  indolent  apathy  of  those 
on  whose  muscle  and  sinew  we  relied  for  the  execution  of 
our  projects.  It  is  customary,  in  several  parts  of  West 
Central  Asia,  for  handicraftsmen  to  agree  in  a  compromise 
as  regards  the  respective  holy-days  enjoined  by  church, 
mosque,  and  synagogue.  Thus,  not  only  the  Christian 
Sunday,  but  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Friday  of 
the  Moslems,  are  observed,  as  far  as  rest  from  labor  goes, 
by  the  votaries  of  all  religions,  and  we  had  to  put  up  as 
best  we  might  with  a  custom  which  deprived  us  of  nearly 
half  the  week's  work. 

(To  be  oontlniMd.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


''  The  ''Tichborne  number"  of  the  London  Graphic  is 
said  to  have  attained  a  sale  of  over  200,000  copies. 

It  is  said  that  two  Scotch  landscapes  by  Millais,  which 
have  not  yet  been  exhibited,  are  abready  sold  for  $30,000. 

Arranoemektb  have  been  made  for  the  appearance  of 
translations  of  Auerbach's  forthcoming  novel,  *^  Waldfried," 
into  English,  French,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Bussian. 

AuouBX  Horn,  widely  known  for  his  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  classical  works  for  the  piano,  has  completed  an 
opera,  which  is  expected  to  be  shortly  performed  at  Leipzig^ 

F.  BuRGMULLER,  a  popular  composer  of  light  literature 
for  the  piano,  has  lately  died  in  France  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  The  death  is  also  announced  of  Louis  Plaidy,  for 
twenty-two  years  professor  of  the  piano  in  the  Leipzig 
Conservatoire.  His  "  Technical  Studies  "  are  well  known 
to  and  highly  valued  by  pianists. 

The  head  of  Haydn  is  in  possession  of  Dr.  Rokitanski,* 
^f  Vienna,  and  is  preserved  under  a  glass  cover.  The 
doctor  tenderly  points  out  to  his  visitors  a  slight  deficiency 
in  the  bon^  substance  of  the  nasal  organ,  the*  seat  of 
disease  which  gave  so  much  pain  to  the  great  composer 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  press  threatens  to  become  a  power  in  Constantinople. 
A  comic  journal,  Le  Polichinellej  has  taken  the  field  there. 
It  is  to  be  published  twice  a  week  in  French,  Greek,  Turk- 
ish, Armenian,  and  Bulgarian.  We  hope  that  it  may  dis- 
Elay  sufficient  wit  to  stand  the  rather  severe  test  of  trans- 
ition into  so  many  widely-differing  languages. 

Hbrr  Adolf  Mater  has  been  pursuing  a  series  of  ex- 


periments of  some  importance  to  agriculturists,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  plants  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  through  their  aerial  parts  as  well  as 
through  their  roots.  He  claims  to  have  established  that 
they  possess  this  power  both  with  respect  to  gaseous  and  to 
dissolved  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

It  appears  that  the  late  riots  at  Bombay  were  owing  to 
the  publication  by  a  Parsee  of  a  Guzerate  version  of  Wadi- 
ington  Irving's  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  in  which  there  is  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Prophet's  domestic  relations.  The  antbor 
attempted  to  stop  the  sale ;  but  did  not  succeed  in  allay- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  inflamed 
by  the  preaching  of  one  of  their  priests,  and  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  festival  of  the  Mohurrum. 

Owing  to  some  mysterious  change  of  climate  Scotland 
is  becoming  year  by  year  less  productive  in  the  matter  of 
fruit.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  Mr. 
McNab  read  a  paper  on  "  Further  Evidences  of  Climatil 
Changes  in  Scotland,"  and  mentioned  that  several  old  Soot^ 
gardeners,  as  well  as  amateur  cultivators,  concurred  with 
his  opinion  that  many  varieties  of  fruit  now  cultiTated  ia 
hat  country  were  by  no  means  equal  to  what  they  were 
rom  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago. 

An  amusing  incident  which  occurred  during  a  visit  paid 
by  Humboldt  to  Iszym,  in  Siberia,  is  related  by  the  Gazesa 
Narodawa,  of  Lemberg.  It  appears  that  the  famous  travd- 
ler,  who  had  come  to  Iszym  to  make  some  astronomicil 
observations,  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Skotin,  the  principal 
government  functionary  in  the  place,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia.  Shmtlr 
after,  the  governor-general  received  a  letter  from  M.  Skotia, 
reporting  the  arrival  of  his  visitor  and  his  proceedings  div- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  his  stay  at  Iszym.  The  folTowiBg 
are  some  extracts  from  this  letter,  which  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  governor  to  one  of  his  friends  as  a  literair 
curiosity,  and  was  communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  Gaaeii 
Narodotoa :  —  » 

**  Some  days  ago  there  came  here  a  German  named  Gun- 
bolt,  a  dried-up  little  man,  looking  anything  bat  respecta- 
ble. As,  however,  he  brought  wiui  him  a  letter  from  ytxr 
Excellency,  in  which  I  am  directed  to  treat  him  with  po- 
liteness and  consideration,  I  received  him  with  all  dn 
respect.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that  this  indi- 
vidual seems  to  me  very  suspicious,  and  even  dsmgeroos 
From  the  first  he  did  not  please  me ;  he  gossiped  too  mack, 
and  did  not  like  the  fare  I  offered  him,  though  I  have  a  cook. 
Ferlisa,  who  makes  excellent  pirogs,  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  offer  some  to  your  Excellency.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to 
despise  both  myself  and  my  hospitality,  and  be  evidendr 
looked  down  upon  the  most  enainent  officials  of  the  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  continually  talking  with  the  Poks 
and  other  political  criminals  under  my  charge.  Your  Ex- 
cellency will  forgive  my  boldness  in  saying  this,  bat  these 
conversations  with  political  criminals  could  not  escape 
my  observation,  especially  as  a  few  days  since,  after  a  1ob| 
conference,  he  went  out  with  them  at  night  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  which  commands  the  town.  There  Uiey  took  oat  of  a 
case,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  an  instroment  ia 
the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  which  seemed  to  me  and  my  co^ 
leagues  like  a  huge  cannon.  This  they  placed  on  a  three- 
legged  stand,  and  then  aimed  it  straight  at  the  tows. 
Each  of  them  approached  the  instrument,  apparently  to  ad- 
just it  so  as  to  rectify  the  aim.  Seeing  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  b 
built  entirely  of  wood,  I  immediately  ordered  the  tows 
guard,  which  consists  of  a  sub-ofiicer  and  six  men,  to  march 
to  the  spot  with  loaded  muskets  and  not  lose  sight  of  this 
German's  proceedings.  If  the  man's  treacherona  desigat 
prove  what  I  suspect  them  to  be,  we  are  ready  to  risk  oir 
lives  for  the  Czar  and  for  Holy  Russia.  I  send  this  la 
your  Excellency  by  a  special  messenger,  and  beg  for  a 
speedy  decision,  once  more  assuring  you  of  my  sabmissiea 
and  my  devotion  to  the  Czar  and  Holy  Russia,  as  beseeaBS 
an  honorable  Russian  official,  who  has  now  been  twcs^"' 
years  in  the  service." 
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MUTUAL    ADMIRATION. 

There  is  a  habit  of  mental  indolence  which  leads 
people,  when  called  upon  to  dress  their  neighbors  with 
characters,  to  take  from  a  ready-made .  store  of  verbal 
clothing  the  article  that  comes  nearest  to  fitting,  rather 
than  to  be  at  the  pains  of  carefully  measuring  the  person 
for  a  suit  of  words  that  just  fits.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
say  of  two  people  that  they  belong  to  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society,  and  so  dispose  in  an  off-hand  manner  of  any 
claims  they  may  have  for  sincerity  in  the  praise  of  each 
other,  than  it  is  to  characterize  their  relations  by  some 
more  exact  and  truthful  phrase. 

Under  the  sneer  there  in  surely  a  formidable  ground- 
work of  fact.  The  wit  who  first  invented  the  clever 
phrase  deserves  the  thanks  which  lovers  of  sincerity  and 
haters  of  cant,  especially  of  literary  cant,  would  cheerfully 
bestow  on  him  for  furnishing  them  with  words  that  have 
pricked  many  foolish  bubbles ;  nothing  is-  more  contempti- 
ble than  the  spirit  of  praise  which  is  given  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  return  in  kind  of  the  same  base  coin.  Praise, 
hoping  for  nothing  in  return;  that  is  the  golden  rule 
of  true  literary  recognition ;  be  quick  to  discover  and 
own  the  merit  that  lies  in  this  or  that  venturer^  and 
thereby  give  him  the  hand  that  helps ;  but  grasp  his  hand 
that  he  may  pull  you  across  to  fame,  when  you  profess  to  be 
helping  him,  —  send  a  glow  through  him  Uiat  he  may  turn 
and  give  you  a  like  pleasure,  and  the  best'  thing  in  the 
world  becomes  a  base  counterfeit  that  every  one  gladly 
nails  to  the  counter  with  the  hard,  quick  blow  of  a  con- 
tcunptuous  phrase. 

Yet  when  this  is  said  the  most  palpable  truth  has  been 
declared,  and  the  phrase  remains,  a  witness  to  the  wisdom 
of  many  and  the  wit  of  one.  There  is  the  less  forcible, 
because  more  discriminated,  truth  remaining  that  a  slur 
cast  upon  a  man*s  name  may  have  a  merely  accidental 
justification.  Would  it  indeed  be  better  if  literary  men, 
for  instance,  generally  belonged  to  a  Mutual  Recrimi- 
nation Society  ?  —  if  the  first  instinct  of  a  writer,  when  he 
came  upon  Work  like  his  own,  were  to  criticise  and  dis- 
parage it?  Would  the  common  bent  of  many  minds 
toward  certain  fixed  forms  of  art  have  been  helped,  if  each 
had  been  engaged  in  rending  his  neighbor  ? 

In  truth,  admiration  is  the  positive  element  in  healthy 
growth,  and  since  one's  power  of  production  in  any  one 
direction  is  pretty  surely  allied  to  a  power  of  appreciation 
of  results  in  the  same  kind,  what  wonder  that  I,  who 
write  a  drama,  should  enjoy  the  work  of  the  dramatist 
who  lives  across  the  street,  and  say  so  unblushingly  ?  And 
if  I  think  and  say  so,  is  there  not  a  like  reasonableness  in 
his  taking  the  same  attitude  toward  me  ?  I  should  think 
meanly  of  myself  if  I  withheld  my  praise  from  fear  that  I 
was  regarded  as  only  playing  with  a  return  ball,  flinging 
the  bright  colors  to  him  that  I  might  twitch  them  back 
for  my  own  enjoyment.  It  would  become  a  palsied  enthn- 
siasm  for  other  men's  work  that  was  always  nervous  lest 


the  praise  should  be  regarded  as  only  'an  angling  for  praise 
in  return.  Unless  one  is  to  live  in  complete  isolation, 
working  in  disregard  of  sympathy  and  coldly  pursuing  his 
own  resolute  way,  it  is  impossible  but  he  should  come  im- 
mediately and  often  in  contact  with  minds  that  give  and 
take  sympathy.  It  is  besides  most  characteristic  of  the 
literary  nature  that  its  tentacles  are  always  out,  moving 
about  in  the  air  and  ready  to  touch  whatever  is  akin,  and 
the  courage  which  it  requires  to  pursue  Its  oflen  obscure 
course  is  afiforded  not  always  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  on  the  right  track,  but  by  the  cheer  which  it  hears 
from  those  of  like  occupation.  ShaU  it  not  cheer 
back  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  suspect  that  the  heartiest  work 
has  been  done  by  members  of  what  the  world  calls  a 
mutual  admiration  society.  The  world  that  dubs  its 
members  thus  gives  but  chill  encouragement  to  them  in 
any  work  they  undertake.  It  is  the  warm  inner  circle 
of  men  and  women  quick  to  appreciate  their  best  en- 
deavor, that  supplies  the  motive  power  for  still  more 
arduous  labor.  The  people  who  work  outside  of  the 
mutual  admiration  societies  are  apt  to  belong  too  exclu- 
sively to  self-admiration  societies,  where  the  circle  of  their 
endeavor  is  never  very  remote  from  the  centre.  In  fine, 
we  are  disposed  to  take  a  very  charitable  view  of  these 
people  so  easily  despised,  and  to  regard  their  mutual 
admiration  as  an  amusing  weakness.  When  it  becomes 
silly,  it  provokes  us,  but  we  may  as  well  remember,  afler 
all,  that  admiration  well  bestowed  is  more  noble  than  a 
carping  spirit  furnishing  one's  hand,  that  ought  to  be  a 
hand  of  welcome,  with  mere  pickers  and  stealers. 

NOTES. 

—  The  May  Atlantic  will  contain  a  poem  by  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  on  Agassiz,  written  in  the  measure  of  his 
Commemoration  Ode.  The  length  of  the  poem  —  eleven 
pages  of  the  magazine  —  and  the  range  which  it  takes  will 
at  once  invite  very  general  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  only  a  forerunner  of  Professor  Lowell,  and 
that  when  he  returns  to  America  in  the  summer  it  may 
be  with  more  contributions  to  American  literature,  which 
has  missed  him  too  long  already. 

—  The  readers  of  the  Atlantic  will  notice  in  the  num- 
ber for  May  the  appearance  of  a  new  department,  in 
addition  to  lliose  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Music,  devoted  to 
Education.  This  subject  occupies  the  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds  in  America,  and  it 
seems  every  way  fit  that  a  magazine  which  aims  at  pre- 
senting the  best  thought  in  the  country  should  devote  a 
portion  of  its  space  regularly  to  the  various  questions  that 
are  under  discussion.  The  work  in  this  department  will 
be  not  so  much  in  the  record  of  events  as  in  the  exami- 
nation of  problems  which  are  exercising  the  minds  of 
teachers  of  various  ranks.  It  is  intended  that  matters 
concerning  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  common  school 
to  the  university,  shall  pass  under  review,  and  it  is  hopedf 
that  the  discussion  will  be  free  firom  local  prejudice  or 
partisan  bias.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the 
department  of  real  service  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  educational  work.  Besides  the  discussion  of  princi- 
ples, room  will  be  found  for  the  examination  of  text- 
books. 

—^  Boston  University,  whose  endowment  grows  in  news- 
paper estimation,  so  that  the  latest  quotation  we  have 
seen  is  ten  millions,  has  issued  a  Tear  Book  which  pre- 
sents in  comprehensive  form  the  principles  which  control 
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its  management,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  resources 
from  which  it  draws,  and  its  list  of  teachers  and  students.^ 
The  plan  of  organization  is  clearly  set  forth  and  the 
difference  between  the  aims  of  this  university  and  the 
typical  ones  of  England,  Germany,  and  An^erlca  is  ex- 
plained. The  distinctive  features  which  have  been  most 
commented  on  are  the  absence  of  the  dormitory  system 
and  the  freedom  of  the  university  to  both  sexes.  This 
latter  characteristic  is  further  exemplified  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  to  professorial  chairs,  a  movement 
which  commends  itself  at  once  to  impartial  observers,  if 
the  women  thus  appointed  are  peculiarly  qualified.  An 
inefficient  woman  in  a  chair  is  no  more  desirable  than  an 
inefficient  man.  We  wish  the  university  had  selected 
some  other  person  to  bring  to  the  front  in  this  reform 
than  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  who  is  named  as 
Lecturer  on  Representative  Modem  Fiction.  But  if  she 
serves,  we  hope  she  will  hold  up  her  own  stories  as  con- 
taining useful  illustrations  of  some  of  the  most  evil  char- 
acteristics of  modem  fiction.  It  is  a  dangerous  policy, 
though,  for  educational  institutions  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  famous  reformed  temperance  lecturers,  and  we  have, 
had  no  evidence  yet  that  Miss  Phelps  has  reformed  as  a 
novelist.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  new  university, 
with  the  hope  and  vigor  that  mark  this  institution,  should 
display  fully  its  plans  and  the  scope  of  its  endeavor,  but 
there  is  so  much  more  satisfaction  in  performance  than 
in  promise,  that  we  should  have  felt  less  crashed  by  the 
weight  of  the  Tear  Book  if  it  had  omitted  the  vague  sug- 
gestions of  Universal  Science,  in  which  it  offers  at  some 
fiiture  time  to  instruct  the  young  men  and  maidens  who 
will  come  to  20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

—  Mr.  Wells's  article  in  the  January  AUanixc^  on 
"•  Local  Taxation  in  the  United  States,"  is  meeting  with 
very  general  attention  from  jurists  and  statesmen.  A 
pamphlet  has  recently  been  issued  by  a  member  of  the 
bar  in  Indiana,  impugning  a  decision  of  the  courts  there 
on  the  basis  of  this  article. 

—  People  who  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  accumu- 
late books,  and  do  not  regard  public  libraries  as  rendering 
private  collections  wholly  useless,.have  their  little  problems 
also  with  regard  to  the  proper  disposition  and  care  of 
their  collections.  Who  that  has  arranged  a  small  library 
has  failed  to  have  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  dis- 
turbed by  the  obstinacy  of  the  books  ?  They  positively 
refuse  to  consort  with  one  another  according  to  character 
and  contents.  There  are  grasshopper  books  that  must 
skip  to  the  top  shelf  while  the  Anakim  hold  the  floor. 
Tet  each  may  belong  to  a  catena  classicorum.  Then  the 
transitions  from  one  set  of  subjects  to  another  are  trying 
to  a  conscientious  arranger,  and  there  are  solitary  books 
that  seem  to  be  only  miserable  in  whatever  company  they 
may  be  placed.  But  there  are  two  practical  annoyances 
which  we  have  seen  successfully  overcome.  One  is  the 
awkward  break  in  a  line  of  shelves  caused  by  the  up- 
right partitions.  If  these  are  only  cleats  used  to  give 
support  to  the  shelves,  they  serve  as  pillars  for  books  that 
stand  in  penitential  silence  behind  them ;  if  they  are 
regular  partitions,  none  the  less  do  they  tnterrapt  the 
pleasing  line  of  book  backs.  We  have  seen  an  ingenious 
remedy  in  morocco  backs,  duly  gilded  and  lettered,  riding 
these  partitions,  so  that  to  the  eye  they  are  books,  yet 
never  can  be  taken  down.  Another  practical  difficulty 
which  annoys  one  is  the  tendency  of  books  in  paper  to 
fray  at  the  edges  of  the  back  and  then  to  fall  to  pieces.  A 
simple  preventive  will  be  found  in  two  narrow  strips  of 
cloth  clasping  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  back  of 


I  the  book.  They  need  be  no  wider  than  a  narrow  tape, 
but  they  will  preserve  the  book  much  bejond  its  ip- 
pointed  time  for  breaking  up. 

—  Sydney  Smith's  famous  burst  upon  the  nbiquity  d 
taxes  seems  to  have  been  the  model  upon  which  Mr.  E 
HowBon  has  constructed  the  following  eloquent  paaaage  uptm 
**  What  we  owe  to  Patents  :  **  *'  We  cannot  make  a  move- 
ment without  touching  a  Patented  article ;  aaleep,  or 
awake,  we  are  surrounded  by  Patents ;  they  attach  thea- 
selves  to  all  our  duties,  studies,  and  recreationa;  thej 
accompany  us  in  our  travels  on  foot,  in  vehicles,  or  hr 
railroad  or  steamboat ;  they  cling  to  us  in  the  shape  tf 
clothing  and  jewelry,  they  enter  into  remedies  lor  ob 
diseases,  and  we  have  the  cold  comfort  of  knowing  thsl 
they  accompany  us  to  the  grave  in  the  shape  of  Patented 
coffins.  We  cannot  get  clear  of  them.  If  we  attempt  ta 
do  so,  by  going  into  the  country  far  away  from  the  haaoa 
of  man,  we  must  not  look  down  at  our  boots,  the  excA- 
lence  of  which  is  attributable  to  Patents.  If  we  look  up- 
wards, our  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  Patent  telegrspl 
pole  with  a  Patent  insulator.  Even  if  we  confine  or 
observations  to  the  heavens,  we  may  wish  to  penetnae 
their  secrets  by  a  Patent  telescope.  If  in  oar  search  bt 
an  atmosphere  free  from  Patents,  we  are  caoght  ii  i 
shower,  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  Patent  uinhreUi  9 
a  Patent  waterproof  covering  ?  " 

—  A  paragraph  appears  in  the  papers  referring  tot 
popular  and  always  good-natured  writer  a  plan  fer  rcB-  j 
dering  the  ends  of  novels  satisfactory  to  the  individa 
reader.  There  was  once  a  practical  experiment  of  ttii 
sort  tried  with  "  Dr.  Antonio."  Readers  of  that  deEgls- 
ful  story  need  not  be  told  that  the  last  two  or  three  pa^ 
leave  an  inexpressible  sadness  in  the  mind.  It  was  ir 
remove  .this  that,  shortly  afler  the  book  appeared,  s 
author  reading  it,  likewise  popular  and  always  good- 
natured,  invented  a  more  happy  conclusion,  bringii^  Ik 
Antonio  and  the  English  lady,  whose  name  we  caaeet 
recall,  to  America  and  wrecking  them  in  a  safe  tbo«|k 
damp  condition  conveniently  near  the  beach  in  Mttwirir- 
setts  Bay,  where  a  friend  had  his  summer  residence.  The 
new  ending  he  had  coolly  set  up  in  type  correspoo&^ 
to  the  page  of  the  copy  of  '*  Dr.  Antonio  "  which  k 
owned,  and  printed  upon  a  single  sheet  which  he  ab- 
stituted  for  the  obnoxious  one.  Then,  armed  with  tb 
reconstructed  novel,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Tant  Is 
unsuspicious  friend.  Had  he  brought  any  books  wA 
him  ?  Yes,  a  new  one  mucl\  talked  about,  and  peikijs 
worth  reading  aloud  —  "  Dr.  Antonio."  And  to  the  icai' 
ing  the  united  families  proceeded,  turn  and  tnm  aboot^  the 
gentlemen  in  fatigue  dress  and  the  ladies  indnstrioos  vid 
those  minute  weapons  which  they  are  perpetually  tfana- 
ing  into  unguarded  loops  of  thread  or  worsted.  Tk 
fortunes  of  the  book  were  followed,  while  the  inTentor  d 
the  far-sighted  and  long-impending  joke  must  haTe  waited 
for  it  with  all  the  external  quiet  and  inward  seething  d 
the  astronomer  who  has  gone  to  India  or  the  Bed  Bh«r 
to  see  an  eclipse  which  an  hour's  cloud  may  spoiL  is 
this  point  we  gracefully  leave  the  scene  to  the  iniaginatioB 
of  the  reader,  as  Dr.  Antonio  and  his  fair  friend  seen 
to  issue  dripping  into  their  very  presence  out  of  the  botk, 
across  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

—  A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  is  gtTing  is  1 
series  of  articles  an  interesting  itinerary  of  the  ooorte  d 
Chaucer's  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury.  He  follows  the  ixMtt 
they  took  with  great  care,  and  examines  all  the  footeiaH 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  Dr.  Robinson  used  in  M'JwA'"g 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Jordan. 
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HIS   TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MART   C3LEMMKR  AMBS. 
CHAPTER   VI.  —  THE   PHOTOGRAPH. 

'*  Do  jou  mind  if  I  take  down  your  little  study  of 
the  Sound,  and  hang  Cyrirs  picture  in  its  place  ?  It 
has  huncr  so  long  where  it  was  the  last  thing  that  I 
saw  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  morning,  I  miss  it, 
although  I  see  him  every  day,"  said  Linda  to  Agnes, 
the  day  after  her  happy  drive  with  her  hushand. 

"Certainly  not,"  was  her  cordial  answer.  "The 
idea  of  anybody  being  contented  with  the  Sound,  when 
she  can  see  Cyril !  Baby's  asleep,  and  I'll  come  and 
help  you  hang  it." 

When  she  spoke  of  Cyril's  picture,  the  outline  of  a 
'   precious  old  likeness  of  him  which  had  long  been  Lin- 
da's passed  before  Agnes'  mind,  —  a  picture  of  Cyril 
in  his  boyhood,  and  she  was  all  eagerness  to  see  it. 

"  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ? "  said  Linda,  with  an 
arch  glance,  mockingly  in  contrast  with  the  drawn 
lines  of  her  face  below.  "  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind," 
noting  Agnes'  look  of  astonishmeut,  as,  halting  in  the 
door  of  Linda's  room,  she  saw  her  own  sketch,  its  face 
to  the  wall,  upon  the  floor,  and  in  its  place  a  new, 
richly-mounted,  imperial  photograph  of  Cyril,  certainly 
new,  for  she  recognized  in  it  the  suit  which  he  wore 
but  the  summer  before. 

**  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed, "  I  didn't  know  that  you  had 
it  hung  already." 

''  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind,  and  Cyril  said  so  too. 
He  hung  it  himself  last  evening,  while  you  were  busy 
with  baby.  Of  course  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  do- 
ing such  a  thing  without  asking  your  permission  ;  but 
you  and  Cyril  are  one,  .you  know,  and  he  wished  it.  I 
spoke  to  get  just  your  feeling.  Had  you  not  been  per- 
fectly willing  I  was  going  to  put  the  other  back  di- 
rectly, Cyril  thinks  it  such  a  wonder.  I  turned  it  to 
the  wall,  that  not  a  speck  of  dust  might  touch  it." 

"Thank  you,"  —  coldly — but  why  so  coldly  Agnes 
for  her  life  could  not  have  told.  She  honestly  wished 
that  Cyril'd  beautiful  picture  should  fill  the  place  of 
her  sketch.  Linda's  atmosphere,  even  more  than  her 
act  or  her  words,  chilled  Agnes. 

"  Don't  you  think  this  the  best  picture  that  Cyril 
ever  had  taken  ?  So  life-like  !  So  speaking  !  I  said 
to  him  that  I  knew  you  must  have  seated  him,  and 
stood  within  sight  as  an  inspiration.  He  is  always  in 
a  state  of  exaltation  when  he  wears  that  look.  1  was 
astonished  enough  when  he  said  *  No,'  —  that  you  were 
not  with  him  when  it  was  taken.  That  you  did  not 
even  know  that  he  sent  it  How  did  thai  happen  ?  I 
thought  you  went  everywhere  with  liim  last  summer. 
You  must  give  him  a  little  curtain  lecture,  and  impress 

1  Intend  aeoording  to  Act  of  Gonpem,  In  the  yaar  1874,  by  Q.  0.  Hooaa- 
TOK  9l  Co.,  In  the  Ofllee  of  the  LlbrarUn  of  Oongrau,  at  Weehington. 


upon  his  mind  that  nothing  begets  distrust  in  a  hus- 
band or  wife  like  secrecy  on  either  side.  Of  course  it 
was  only  carelessness.  He  could  have  no  object  in 
keeping  you  from  knowing  that  he  was  sending  his 
picture  to  me." 

"Surely  not,"  said  Agnes  confusedly,  yet  loyally. 
"  How  could  he  I  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I  admire 
80  much  as  Cyril's  picture,  except  himself.  There 
can't  be  too  many,  nor  too  many  who  have  them,  to 
please  me.  Cyril  knew  how  I  hated  the  cars  and  the 
city  last  summer,  and  did  not  want  to  trouble  me  to  go ; 
not  that  I  should  have  thought  it  a  trouble  for  such  an 
errand.  But  Cyril  is  so  kind  he  always  tries  to  spare 
me  in  every  way,  and  sitting  for  a  photograph,  you 
know,  is  sometimes  very  tedious  work." 

'*  For  some  people,  certainly,"  said  Linda,  with  em- 
phasis. "  Never  for  Cyril.  No  matter  how  he  looks 
or  feels,  he  can't  help  making  a  splendid  picture.  But 
of  course  there  is  a  choice  in  attitudes,  and  in  frames, 
and  you  are  so  artistic.  I  don't  see  how  he  brought 
himself  to  decide,  without  the  aid  of  your  judgment." 

"  What !  when  he  didn't  need  it  ?  "  said  Agnes  with 
a  make-believe  of  a  smile.  "  Could  anything  be  more 
absolutely  perfect  than  this  frame  for  his  style  ?  "  look- 
ing fondly  at  the  radiant  face  smiling  down  upon  her 
from  its  setting  of  blue  velvet  and  gold.  And  as  she 
looked  a  faint  pang  would  strike  through  her  heart,  at 
the  thought  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
seen  or  heard  of  this  beautiful  likeness  of  her  husband. 

Agnes  might  have  in  her  the  making  of  an  artist, 
but  never  that  of  an  actress.  She  was  too  real  for 
that  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  pretend  to  anything 
that  she  did  not  feel.  Her  critic,  Mrs.  Flint,  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  "  one  of  her  faults,  that  she  showed 
everything  in  her  face,"  "  a  sure  sign  of  lack  of  self- 
control,"  that  lady  added. 

The  heaviness  which  rested  on  it  now,  as  she  stooped 
to  lift  her  little  sketch  from  the  floor,  did  not  escape 
Linda.  The  words  Agnes  had  uttered  had  been  per- 
fectly sincere.  They  expressed  what  her  heart  was 
trying  to  believe,  even  in  the  pain  of  a  new  hurt.  She 
had  very  little  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  comes  from  actual  contact  with  varied  types, 
and  the  infallible  conviction  bom  of  profound  experi- 
ence ;  but  in  their  stead  she  had  keen  instincts,  and 
clear  intuitions  ;  through  these  she  knew  that  Linda's 
words  to  her  had  been  uttered  with  a  motive,  —  an 
unfriendly  motive,  she  felt,  toward  herself.  AH  the 
wherefore  of  that  motive  it  was  at  present  beyond  her 
power  to  comprehend. 

Not  so  with  Linda.  She  measured  her  victim  per- 
fectly in  her  capacity  to  suffer  pain,  and  with  equal 
accuracy  she  gauged  her  own  power  to  inflict  it. 

She  knew  just  how  far  the  subtle  darts  sunk,  which 
she  had  driven  in,  and  just  how  deep  the  wounds  would 
rankle  in  Agnes'  hearL 
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Agnes*  Hrst  coDscious*  effort  was  *'not  to  mind.** 
She  (ook  the  sketch  which  Cyril  so  genuinely  admired 
down  into  the  library,  and  there  hung  it  where  his 
eyes  would  naturally  rest  upon  it  when  they  looked  up 
from  his  desk.  In  doing  this  she  had  two  thoughts : 
one,  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure,  another,  that  see- 
uig  it  there  might  remind  him  to  speak  to  her  of  the 
picture  which  had  taken  its  place  up-stairs,  and  which 
to  her  he  had  never  mentioned. 

**  Why  did  he  never  mention  it  ?  "  roused  Agnes  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  in  her  low  chair,  slowly  rocking  lit- 
tle Cyril  in  her  arms.  ^'  I  am  sure  I  never  should  have 
objected  to  Linda's  having  his  picture.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  and  right  ihan  that  she  should  have  it 
Then  why  did  not  he  speak  of  it  ?  As  Linda  said,  I 
don't  see  how  he  could  help  wanting  my  opinion  of  his 
picture.  Why,  I  could  no  more  send  away  mine  with- 
out his  judgment  of  it,  than  I  could  fly.  I  should 
never  think,  even,  of  doing  anything  without  telling 
Cyril.  I  tell  him  everything.  And  nobody,  nobody, 
if  I  had  not  seen  that  picture,  could  have  made  me  be- 
lieve that  Cyril  could  have  a  secret,  even  the  slightest, 
that  he  kept  from  me.     I  don't  understand  it." 

Cyril  came  home  that  evening  with  his  mercury  at 
zero.     He  was  preoccupied  and  irritated.     Not  that  he 
wished  to  be  or  even  knew  that  he  was  either.     But 
his  whole  thought  was  concentrated  on  some  disagree- 
able work  that  he  had  to  do.     He  intended  to  have 
devoted  his  evening  to  completing  the  copying  and 
elaboration  of  his  oration.     Instead,  he  had  to  rum- 
mage  back  a  century  or  two  in  search  of  the  tedious 
authorities  bearing  upon  a  still  more  tedious  law-suit 
which  did  not  interest  him  personally  an  atom.     Never 
so  much  as  at  this  moment  did  he  rebel  against  being 
the  working-man  of  his  firm.     His   partners,  elderly 
and  rich,  had  made  enough  of  fortune  and  fame  to  ride 
at  their  leisure  in  luxurious  coaches  to  and  fro  between 
their  **  down-town  "  office,  and  **  up-town  "  "  palatial " 
houses,  leaving  younger  and  poorer  men  to  do  all  the 
actual  work  of  the  establishment.     Of  this  Cyril,  as  its 
most  promising  young  member,  bore  the  lightest  share. 
Still   certain   cases  came  to  him  whose  dradgery  he 
could  not  evade,  and  this  was  one  df  them. 

^  Not  long,  not  long,  Pli  dig,"  he  said,  giving  the 
tedious  papers  before  him  a  contemptuous  push  as  he 
picked  up  just  behind  them  a  few  loose  leaves  of  his 
oration  —  his  eyes  running  over  them  with  unabated  de- 
light '*  I  can  work  ;  I  would  climb  if  I  could  not  fly, 
but  as  I  can,  I  will.  Ve-ry  much  to  their  amazement, 
those  old  gentleinen  will  open  their  eyes  some  morning 
to  find  me  perched  above  them.  I'll  dig  till  I  see  my 
chance  —  then  "  —  And  with  these  words  he  slowly 
opened  his  briefs  and  went  to  work  as  clearly  and 
pertinaciously  as  if  he  had  been  born  a  plodder,  and 
never  dreamed  of  flyin<;.  In  this  width,  accuracy,  and 
concentration  of  mental  vision,  in  this  will  to  do,  as 
well  as  the  capacity  to  fly,  centred  the  secret  of  his 
power  and  the  promise  of  his  future. 

He  dug  through  tome  after  tome,  he  worked  well 
and  late.  The  big  books  were  thrust  back  into  their 
*  places.  The  briefs  were  re-folded  and  re-tied  all 
ready  for  his  city  start  in  the  morning.  Then,  as  Cyril 
threw  back  his  head  and  clasped  his  hands  behind  it  a 
fashion  of  his  when  starting  on  a  train  of  satisfactory 
meditation,  he  first  saw  in  its  place,  Agnes'  sketch. 

^'Awkward!"  he  exclaimed;  *' why  didn't  I  go' 
directly  to  her  last  night  as  I  intended,  after  hanging 
that  confounded  photograph  ?     I  remember  !   Linda 


diverted  my  mind  by  what  she  said  about  the  oratioir 
She  must  have  come  in  here  and  read  every  word  of 
it  and  on  the  spur  of  what  she  said  I  rushed  down  ben 
to  begin  to  copy,  and  forgot  everything  else,  of  coarse. 
A  pretty  mess !  Well,  if  I  had  explained  last  nigbt 
I've  no  doubt  I  should  have  been  too  humble.  I 
should  have  shown  her  that  mj  motive  was  a  good  one. 
and  have  told  her  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  given  her 
pain,  though  I  had  done  so  in  trying  to  save  her  froa 
it  Now  I  shall  take  a  high  ground,  and  maintain  it; 
the  only  course,  if  her  mind  is  made  up  in  advance,  ai 
it  is,  no  doubt  A  most  exacting  mind,  —  yet  who  would 
think  it  to  look  at  her?  I  would  as  soon  be  under  the 
gaze  of  a  Roman  inquisitor  as  that  of  A<inee,  if  I 
had  been  doing  anything  she  thought  '  not  right ' !  A 
perfect  Puritan  in  conscience;  the  result  of  tndnin^ 
I  suppose,  so  different  from  mine.  But  no  matter  wl^ 
his  training,  no  fellow  could  feel  comfortable  under  t 
look  which  told  him  plainer  than  words  that  his  wAt 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  him  —  which  Agnes  has  not  of 
me,  thank  Heaven !  Poor  little  girl !  I  see  thai  it 
could  seem  hard  about  that  photograph  in  a  way  tlui 
Linda  might  tell  it,  though  I  hope  she  didn't  And  to 
find  her  own  picture,  into  which  she  had  put  so  mue^ 
of  her  soul,  down  on  the  floor  without  a  word  from  ae 
—  after  all,  I  think  I  will  tell  her  that  I  am  sorry." 

He  ended  his  soliloquy  with  his  better  self  ;  nefer- 
theless  he  was  relieved  when  on  going  up-stairs  Ik 
found  Agnes  asleep  with  little  Cyril  on  her  arm.  Bt 
awoke  in  the  morning  full  of  the  **  case  '*  in  which  be 
was  to  appear  as  counsel  in  court  that  day.  He  dij 
not  think  of  the  picture  again,  not  even  when  he  vest 
into  the  library  to  gather  up  his  brief-. 

Thus  Agnes  had  another  day  to  think  about  it    She 
tried  to  put  it  out  of  her  mind ;  the  more  she  tried  tie 
more  closely  it  clung.     It  was  true,  as  Cyril  said,  ^ 
had  an  exacting  mind,  as  all  persons  who  love  jastiee 
and  truth  powerfully  do  have.     She  was  most  exaciinf 
with  herself.     Her  large   charity  made    her    slow  *a 
measure  or  to  judge  others ;  no  less  the  exacting  mioi 
ignorant  in  its  very  demand,  mused  painfully  over  wiut 
it  could   not  comprehend.      Baby-rocking,    providni^ 
the  baby  is  quiet,  is  a  fruitful  feeder  to  thousi^t^  aod 
to-day  little  Cyril,  as  if  by  premeditated  understand- 
ing,  gave  his  mamma  nndisturbed  opportunity  for  the 
mental  contemplation  of  his  papa.     It  was  by  no  means 
the  best  thing  for  her  to  do.  but  she  unconscionsfy  (£4 
it     Linda  saw  that  she  did  —  that  she  was  abstracted 
and   silent  —  and   was  glad.     Agnes  was  not  judging 
Cyril.     But  the  tenacious  mind  kept  uttering  its  exact- 
ing "  Why  ?  "     "  Why  should  he  hide  anything  fn» 
me?  why,  in  fact  deceive  me  even  in  a  little  thing  ?"^ 
There  was  one  inevitable  conclusion.     She  must  ask 
him. 

^  I  must  ask  him,  baby.  I  cannot  put  it  out  of  mr 
mind,  because  I  cannot  understand  it  ;  and  there  mngt 
be  no  misunderstanding  —  not  the  slightest  —  betwees 
baby's  papa  and  me.  If  there  is  not  perfect  oonfideoce* 
how  can  we  be  happy,  or  make  you  happy,  baby  ?  ** 

^  I  will  ask  him,  but  ask  him  so  tenderly  he  wiS 
know  I  am  not  vexed  with  him,"  said  the  fond  heart  at 
last  to  the  quivering  nerves,  as  Agnes  laid  little  Cyr3 
down  that  she  might  drej>s  for  his  papa's  return. 

Cyril  came  home  still  absorbed  with  his  lawsuit 
He  was  busy  amid  his  brie&,  references,  and  authorities,. 
when  ju>t  before  retiring,  Agnes  appeared  in  the  li- 
brary. This  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  her  to  do. 
In  the  dear,  old  days  she  always  came  in  to  kiss  him 
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rood  night  if  anj  special  task  kept  him  up  very  much 
ater  than  herself.  This  was  her  intention  to-night, 
)ut,  *'  Before  the  parting  kiss  there  roust  be  a  perfect 
inderstanding,"  she  said  to  herself.  Like  all  persons 
>f  a  gentle,  affectionate  heart  and  excitable  tempera- 
nent,  the  very  effort  she  made  to  speak  of  a  disagree- 
ible  subject  at  all  perturbed  her  manner  and  sharpened 
ler  accents  till,  without  an  impulse  of  the  sort,  she  ap- 
)eared  in  all  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  irritable. 

Cyril,  looking  up  from  his  papers  and  seeing  her  dis- 
urbed  countenance,  thought  that  his  little  inquisitor 
lad  come.  This  put  him  immediately  upon  the  de- 
ensive. 

«  I  —  I  want  to  get  it  out  of  my  mind,  Cyril,  about 
he  photoa;raph  up-stairs.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
ibout  it,  Cyril  ?  "  she  added  at  once. 

^  Because  you  are  so  unreasonable.  If  you  used 
rour  reason  as  Linda  does,  I  should  not  only  have  told 
^ou,  but  have  taken  you  to  town  for  your  suggestions 
«rhen  I  sat  for  iL  But  I  knew  you  would  only  cry,  be- 
muse I  was  going  to  send  the  picture  at  all,  and  I  was 
lot  going  to  be  such  a  goose  as  to  make  myself  miser- 
able when  I  could  help  it  —  and  you  also  — just  about 
lothing.  For  it  was  Linda's  right  to  have  the  picture 
f  she  wanted  it,  and  I  wanted  to  give  it  to  her.'* 

**  I  am  sure  I  thiuk  so,  Cyril ;  1  don't  think  I  would 
lave  cried  about  it,  for  it  was  just  that  Linda  should 
lave  the  picture.  But  it  makes  me  cry  to  think  you 
lid  not  confide  in  me,  and  was  ready  to  —  to  deceive 
ne  about  it.  I  couldn't  have  done  so  to  you,  Cyril,  I 
wouldn't,  and  nobody  could  have  made  me  believe  that 
^ou  would  do  anything  that  you  were  not  willing  to 
«11  roe." 

'*  Nonsense  !  There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand, 
vho  tells  his  wife  everything  he  does.  I  have  spoiled 
^ou  by  running  to  you  with  everything,  till  because  I 
bought  it  wise  and  proper  to  withhold  one  thing,  you 
eel  injured." 

"  Cyril,  I  don't  know  how  to  make  you  understand 
ust  how  I  feel.  I  don't  expect  to  have  you  tell  me 
everything  —  not  about  your  business,  nor  abotit  things 
[  don't  understand.  But  anything  that  concerns  us  per- 
sonally, our  life,  our. love,  —  oh,  don't  let  there  be  the 
lightest  concealment  I  It  makes  me  so  unhappy  !  I 
aaven't  a  thought,  I  couldn't  have  one,  that  I  would 
lot  tell  you." 

'*No,  I  suppose  not  But  really,  don't  take  the 
;rouble,  not  now.  Was  there  ever  a  woman  to  get  up 
i  scene, on  so  small  a  provocation,  and  at  such  inoppor- 
une  times !  And  I  can  sit  up  all  night/'  (reproachfully) 
'  to  pay  for  your  little  pastime.  You  see  all  that  I  have 
;o  do,"  pointing  to  the  desk  covered  with  papers,  '^  but 
ny  work  amounts  to  nothing,  though  it  pays  for  your 
)read  and  butter,  if  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head 
o  be  miserable  over  some  foolish  whim  not  of  the 
{lightest  consequence." 

**  Forgive  me,  Cyril  I  "  The  heaped-  up  papers,  the 
nrork  that  must  be  done  —  the  instant  she  was  con- 
icious  of  them,  Agnes  felt  herself  to  be  the  culprit. 
'  She  might  have  waited,  she  ought  to  have  waited," 
(he  said  to  herself — as  she  certainly  ought  to  have 
lone,  to  have  gained  the  end  she  sought.  Her  pres- 
mce  in  her  state  of  mind  surely  proved  in  her  a  lack 
)f  tact.  A  stone  image  would  have  been  as  sympa- 
lietic  as  Cyril  in  his  present  mood. 

He  turned  to  his  desk  and  began  coolly  to  open  and 
:o  scan  some  papers. 

*•  Good   night,   Cyril.       You   forgive  me  "    (in   a 


tremulous  tone)  '*  for  troubling  you  when  yon  are  so 
busy?" 

**  Certainly." 

"  May  I  kis^  you  .good  night  ?" 

"  Certainly."  He  turned  slightly  so  that  she  could 
reach  his  forehead  with  her  lips,  but  proffered  no  re- 
turn. 

"  Cyril "  (slowly),  "won't  you  kiss  me  good  night  ?** 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  anything,  if  you  will  stop  boring  me 
and  leave  me  to  do  my  work ; "  and  he  turned  his  face 
and  kissed  her  as  mechanically  as  if  he  had  been  one 
automaton  and  she  another. 

It  was  this  coldness,  this  hardness  —  this  stratum  in 
his  nature  which  she  had  never  struck  before  —  which 
penetrated  and  benumbed  her.  Then  in  an  instant  her 
Leart  seemed  to  swell  to  bursting. 

The  understanding,  the  reunion  which  she  came  in 
to  seek  were  forgotten.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  that  she  had  angered  him  and  hindered  him  with- 
out intending  to  do  so,  and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  love 
her  at  all,  and  that  she  must  fiee  from  his  sight  before 
she  troubled  him  more. 

She  paused  at  the  door,  —  turned  with  a  mighty  im- 
pulse to  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  to  fall  down  at 
his  feet,  anything,  anything,  to  bring  back  into  his  face 
the  look  of  love  en  which  she  had  lived  and  had  her 
being  so  long. 

Scratch,  scratch,  went  his  pen.  *^  He  has  forgotten 
me  already,"  she  said. 

"  Twice,  twice,  in  one  little  week,"  she  murmured 
in  her  anguish  to  baby  up-stairs.  "  Twice  in  one 
week,  bitter  words  have  passed  between  us  —  and 
never  once  in  all  the  eighteen  months  l>efore  I  Oh, 
baby,  what  has  befallen  us  ! " 

In  the  morning,  Linda  had  the  happiness  to  see  that 
a  cloud  rested  on  the  two  whose  lives  she  hnd  already 
done  so  much  to  mar. 

It  rose  and  lightened  and  utterly  passed,  within  a 
day  or  two,  as  it  inevitably  would  do.  If  "  love  is  very 
quarrelsome,"  it  is  also  very  forgiving.  Two  who 
truly  love,  and  who  are  truly  wedded,  can  bear  any- 
thing, almost,  of  infirmity,  of  injury  even,  rather  than 
to  live  together,  yet  to  be  apart  in  spicit  and  in  heart. 

One  day  Cyril  returned  from  town  all  elation.  The 
lawsuit  had  been  decided  in  favor  of  his  client  It  was 
an  important  one,  and  the  decision  was  a  triumph  for 
the  influential  law -firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
besides  was  considered  a  personal  triumph  for  the  tal- 
ented young  lawyer  who  conducted  the  case.  He  had 
received  congratulations  from  fellow-members  of  the 
bar,  and  every  minor  fret  and  dissatisfaction  went 
down  under  the  tide  of  good  feeling  which  swept 
through  him  from  this  opeu  gate  of  success.  In  this 
state  of  mind  and  emotion  he  opened  the  door  upon 
Agnes  playing  with  little  Cyril. 

She  was  slowly  swinging  before  his  eyes,  enticing 
him  to  stretch  out  his  little  hands  to  catch  it,  an  open 
gold  locket  suspended  from  a  chain,  containing  a  minia- 
ture of  his  handsome  father.  It  was  one  of  Cyril's  en- 
gagement presents  to  Agnes.  He  remembered  it  in- 
stantly, and  in  the  same  instant  saw  that  his  wife  and 
child  made  a  pretty  picture.  Both  were  dresi^ed  iur 
his  coming  —  the  mother  in  a  fresh  robe  of  soft  texture 
and  hue,  relieved  with  the  bright,  warm  red  which  her 
pallor  needed,  and  in  which  Cyril's  eyes  delighte<],  and 
the  baby  in  a  fresh,  white  frock  and  dainty  sacque  of 
bright  blue  wool. '  He  was  playing,  not  vociferously^ 
certainly  —  but  the  sight  of  his  stretching  out  his  tiny 
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hands  to  catch  the  locket  at  all  was  a  marvel  and  a  de- 
light. And  both  looked  so  pretty  !  If  they  had  not,  it 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  they  would  have  at- 
tracted the  husband  and  father  at  once  or  as  positively 
as  they  did.  Besides,  for  a  wonder,  Linda  was  not  by, 
looking  on.  Cyril  felt  the  fact,  without  thinking  of  it 
Had  she  been  there  something  would  have  kept  him 
from  speaking  out  all  that  he  felL  Now  he  walked 
directly  to  Agnes,  kissed  her  and  the  baby,  and  said,  — 

*•*•  How  pretty  we  look  to-day,  baby  and  his  mother. 
All  bright  for  papa,  and  papa's  a  lucky  fellow,'*  hold- 
ing the  locket  nearer  little  Cyril's  face.  '^  He  has 
beaten  Flyng  and  Flyght  so  they  will  never  peep 
again ;  never,  little  King.  So  much  for  the  old  fel- 
low." 

"  Have  you,  truly,  Cyril  ? "  exclaimed  Agnes,  in 
perfect  delight.  She  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
merit  of  the  case.  Only  it  was  so  heavenly  to  have 
Cyril  win,  and  come  home  so  radiantly  handsome  and 
lover-like,  just  as  he  used  to  do. 

'<  Tes,  I  have,  indeed.  A  big  thing  in  the  profes- 
sion. Every  fellow  says  so.  Well,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  be  quite  so  glad  about  it,"  catching  her 
beaming  glance.  ^'  Look  here,  little  girl !  Now  isn't 
this  pleasant  I  We  won't  have  any  more  tiffs,  will  we  ? 
I  dare  say  I  was  a  bear  the  other  night.  But  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  pin  me  tight  to  your  code  of  rectitude. 
I  am  a  man,  and  must  have  a  little  margin  for  my 
natural  depravity.  I  could  not  be  as  microscopically 
conscientious  as  you  are,  no  matter  how  I  tried.  I 
don't  believe  many  women  are.  Tou  are  John  Darcy's 
daughter,  a  Puritan  by  blood  and  instinct.  That's  the 
kind  of  woman  you  are,  Aggie.  Don't  chasten  me  too 
sorely  for  being  made  out  of  such  different  stuff', — 
don't ! " 

From  these  words,  one  would  suppose  that  Agnes 
had  been  ^  punishing"  him  with  her  tongue,  at  least 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  no  word  of  in- 
quiry or  of  accusation  had  passed  her  lips  since  she  left 
Uie  library,  two  evenings  before.  There  had  been  an 
impalpable  barrier  of  reserve  between  them,  that  was 
all ;  that  was  enough  to  make  each  uncomfortable  or 
unhappy  when  either  was  conscious  of  it. 

It  was  perfectly  characteristic  that  Cyril  should  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  the  aggrieved  or  injured  one.  In 
both  their  differences  it  was  Agnes  who  had  begged  to 
be  forgiven.  Cyril  could  '*  lump  "  his  faults,  deprecate 
them  in  a  general  way  ;  but  to  acknowledge,  or  ask 
pardon  for  any  special  sin,  was  repugnant  to  his  consti- 
tution, and  contrary  to  all  his  past  experience. 

Nevertheless,  his  half- deprecating,  half-appealing 
tones,  now,  were  so  winning  —  he,  himself,  so  altogether 
charming,  —  that  for  the  instant,  Agnes'  just  and  meas- 
uring mind  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never  had 
one,  while  her  heart  leaped  up  to  its  idol.  She  laid  little 
Cyril,  locket  in  hand,  in  his  crib,  and  without  a  word 
threw  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck,  and  kissed 
and  kissed  him.  This  was  what  she  wished  to  do  in 
the  library  two  nights  before.  It  was  as  impossible 
then  as  it  was  inevitable  now.  He  was  the  same  man, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  same  man  divided  by  such  extreme 
and  alien  moods,  that,  for  a  kissing  purpose,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  two.  In  that  last,  long  kiss  he 
was  forgiven  by  his  wife,  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never 
thought  that  he  needed  forgiveness.  '^  We  are  just  as 
we  were  before  I  saw  the  photograph,"  she  said  to 
herself.  Yet  the  fact  remained  in  her  mind,  without 
her  being  conscious  of  it.     Now,  she  knew  that  he  was 


quite  equal  to  doing  anything  that  he  saw  fit  to  <fa, 
without  her  knowledge,  and  without  giving  her  faiscos- 
fidence.  Before  she  knew  it  she  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it ;  and  now  that  she  did  know  it,  when  slie 
thought  of  it  the  thought  was  full  of  pain.  This  and 
much  more  might  have  been  true,  and  if  there  had  na 
been  an  alien  spirit  in  her  home,  Agnes  mig^t  ban 
seen  many  happy  years. 

With  Linda's  help  little  Cyril  decidedly  improved. 
To  be  sure,  she  could  not  change  his  organization,  nor 
prevent  his  teeth  from  coming,  nor  make  their  paasi^ 
easier,  nor  make  him  forsake  his  evening  colic,  whid 
he  still  observed  with  aggravating  punctuality,  as  if 
tlirough  sheer  force  of  habit ;  but  she  could  and  did 
make  all  these  drawbacks  to  the  delight  of  baby's  ex- 
istence easier  to  bear.  She  could  almost  always  sootk 
him  when  nobody  else  could,  and  if  she  could  not,  sbe 
could  carry  him  beyond  the  hearing  of  bis  fiuher. 
This  was  but  for  transient  times  and  seasons.  Evea 
little  Cyril  had  his  hours  for  sleeping  and  for  growis^ 
in  his  sleep,  like  other  babies ;  and,  as  a  rule,  wles 
husband  and  wife  sat  down  together,  they  shared  ead 
other's  society  with  Linda.  Agnes'  heart  rebd^ 
against  this  third  presence  more  than  she  knew,  or  if 
she  had  known,  more  than  she  would  have  dared  to  a^ 
knowledge  to  herself.  1 1  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  Line's 
being  there,  upon  which  she  dwelt ;  but  upon  the  ba, 
to  her  unaccountable  and  painful,  that  Cyril  never 
seemed  just  the  same  in  his  manner  to  her  before 
Linda,  that  he  did  when  they  were  alone  together.  5 
he  broke  out  in  his  old  spontaneous  style  it  seemed  is 
her  that  he  immediately  caught  himself,  looked  n 
Linda  as  if  to  see  how  she  bore  it,  and  inimediatelT 
addressed  to  her  some  propitiatory  or  conciliatoiy  re- 
mark. It  was  as  if  he  were  constantly  asking  panks 
of  Linda  for  being  fond  of  his  wife.  If  his  words  oat- 
veyed  no  such  impression,  his  manner  certainly  & 
Herein  another  psychological  ^^  why"  rose  up  to  tor- 
ture the  mind  of  Agnes.  Why  was  Cyril  not  just  tk 
same  to  her  before  Linda  that  he  was  in  her  absence  r 
He  was  not  afraid  of  Linda  ?  How  prepostenns. 
He  did  not  change  his  ways  an  iota  on  her  aooonst, 
and  yet,  in  her  presence,  he  did  dften  change  his  Um 
and  manner  to  his  own  wife,  if,  in  an  unguarded  f» 
ment,  they  burst  away  from  pleasant  commonplace  iote 
fondness. 

With  the  photograph  fresh  in  her  mind  she  sfansk 
from  asking  him  the  longed-for  reason.  It  seemed  is 
her  that  he  was  unconscious  of  one,  and  that  if  she  asked 
him  he  would  feel  hurt.  If  Linda  had  shown  a  trace 
of  her  old  hatred  toward  herself  in  word  or  look, 
all  would  have  been  explained.  But  Linda  was  ail 
kindness  and  devotion  to  her,  especially  in  the  presenee 
of  Cyril.  Slie  seemed  to  make  it  her  study  to  antid- 
pate  all  of  Agnes'  little  wants,  and  to  run  and  wak 
upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  To  Agnes,  wiis 
was  naturally  self-helpful,  such  extreme  service  wm 
sometimes  irksome,  but  to  have  manifested  an  j  emotioi 
but  pleasure  would  have  seemed  ungrateful  as  well  as 
ungracious. 

*'  Really,  Linda  is  right  hand  to  you,  isn't  she,  Agnei: 
How  did  you  ever  get  on  before  she  came,  and  bow 
could  we  get  along  without  her  ?  "  said  Cyril  one  even- 
ing in  her  presence. 

Linda  accepted  this  outburst  with  a  little  deprecation 
word  and  way,  which  Agnes  did  not  contradict  or  re- 
assure. 

'^  Linda  does  more  than  she  ought  to  do,"  she  said 
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simply.  "  Coldly  "  Cyril  thought,  who  did  not  under- 
sUind  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  remark ;  '^  truly  " 
Linda  knew,  who  understood  it  perfectly.  She  was 
well  aware  that  with  all  her  kindness,  there  was  not  a 
day  that  she  did  not  manage  to  make  Agnes  uncom- 
fortable, if  not  unhappy. 

A  nature  perfectly  sincere  and  truthful,  no  matter 
what  its  intellectual  quality  may  be,  is  never  a  match 
for  a  nature  full  of  guile ;  for  if  by  painful  experience 
it  learns  what  the  weapons  of  such  a  nature  are,  it  can 
never  stoop  to  use  them. 

Nothing  save  sin  was  more  hateful  to  Agnes  than 
unnecessary  mystery.  Hints,  innuendoes,  and  exclama- 
tions unfinished  and  unexplained  always  bewildered  or 
irritated  or  grieved  her.  If  she  had  anything  to  say,  she 
said  it  fully  and  frankly.  If  it  were  best  that  it  should 
not  be  said,  she  kept  silent  and  made  no  reference  to 
it.  But  Linda  was  full  of  mysteries,  hints,  ejaculations, 
and  innuendoes,  which  always  implied  a  deeper  some- 
thing unspoken  and  unexplained. 

She  would  hint  of  facts  in  Cyril's  past  life  of  which 
Agnes  never  dreamed,  with  the  full  inference  that  they 
were  facts  that  would  make  Agnes  very  unhappy  if  she 
could  know  of  their  real  nature,  but  never  stating  what 
their  real  nature  was.  She  insisted  on  copying  law 
papers  for  Cyril,  and  under  pretext  of  helping  Agnes 
or  attending  little  Cyril  during  the  day,  she  was  sure 
to  delay  such  copying  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  she 
could  take  it  into  the  library  and  pursue  it  under  Cyril's 
directions.  It  was  very  foolish  and  jealous  in  Agnes, 
no  doubt,  to  come  softly  sometimes  and  shut  the  door 
of  her  own  sitting-room,  that  she  mifzht  shut  out  the 
low,  even,  intense  tones  of  Linda's  voice  indulging  in 
long  discourse  in  spite  of  the  copying. 

^  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  would  say,  for  she  ktew  what 
it  would  bring  her  the  next  day  in  the  shape  of  hints 
of  what  *^  he  said  "  followed  by  the  sudden  ejaculation, 
^  Oh  !  but  I  must  not  tell  —  I  promised  Cyril  not  to 
tell." 

"Not  me?" 

"  No,  for  it's  really  of  no  consequence  —  but  strange, 
strange." 

Linda  possessed  to  perfection  the  subtle  and  cruel 
faculty  of  seeming  to  pay  a  compliment  and  in  the 
sanae  sentence  making  you  appear  to  painful  disadvan- 
tage.' She  was  prolific  in  such  compliments  to  Agnes, 
addressed  to  C>ril.  When  the  disparagement  came  in 
lie  would  look  up  as  if  startled  or  astonished  that  he 
had  never  seen  Agnes  in  just  that  light  before.  She 
could  fix  her  gaze  upon  her  victim,  and  with  the 
**  silent  smile  of  slow  disparagement"  make  her  con- 
scious of  a  perfection  of  disadvantage  which  no  words 
coald  express.  No  spirit,  not  even  the  bravest,  is 
finally  proof  against  the  constant  stings  of  gnat-like  re- 
marks. The  soul  that  can  face  the  fiercest  assault  undis- 
mayed sinks  helpless  under  minute  but  perpetual  torture. 
Agnes  inherited  intense  moral  courage,  though  she  did 
not  know  it.  She  was  ignorant  of  her  own  forces,  had 
not  learned  how  to  use  them.  She  was  still  more  igno- 
rant of  the  force  that  overpowered  her,  but  she  was  con- 
scious to  the  utmost  how  often  she  was  tormented  and 
v^retclied.  With  this  consciousness  for  an  instant  she 
would  feel  that  she  hated  Linda.  But  then  she  did  not. 
*•  How  can  I  ?  "  she  would  ask;  "  I  must  forgive  Linda's 
way,'  she  means  to  be  so  kind."  Of  how  much  care  she 
relieved  her  in  her  present  weak  state,  and  what  lovely 
little  things  she  would  do  for  her :  cut  the  most  delicate 
flowers  and  set  them  on  Agnes'  table ;  go  into  the 


kitchen  and  prepare  with  her  own  hands  some  dainty 
dish  to  tempt  Agnes'  capricious  apptite;  relieve 
Agnes  by  the  hour  of  tho  care  of  little  Cyril.  Then 
how  utterly,  how  devotedly  she  loved  little  Cyril  and  big 
Cyril  1  was  she  not  mother,  sister,  all  to  him,  when  he 
needed  mother  and  sister  most  ?  Agnes  would  not 
forget  these  things,  she  could  not  hate  Linda.  ^'  Yet 
why  does  she  make  me  so  unhappy  ?. "  she  would  sigh 
hopelessly. 

Thus  when  she  needed  favorable  conditions  most,  to 
help  her  to  regain  her  lost  strength,  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  spiritual  confiict  which  consumed  her  vitality 
and  made  recuperation  impossible,  and  all  the  more 
because  the  conflict  went  on  in  her  own  brain  and  heart 
in  silence. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


THE  COLLEGE-LIFE  OF  MAITRE  NABLOT. 

BY   ERCKMAXN-CHATRIAN. 
CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

After  such  teaching  as  this,  and  after  the  kind  of  intel- 
lectual discipline  which  he  made  us  go  through,  I  suppose 
Monsieur  Perrot  was  not  far  wrong,  according  to  his  own 
views,  in  condemninj^  the  eclectic  philosophy  invented  by 
Monsieur  Cousin.  To  discuss  ideas  without  presenting 
any  positive  fact  in  support  is  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

At  any  rate,  this  kind  of  exercise  gave  us  supple 
tongues,  and  several  of  my  schoolfellows  became  excellent 
advocates. 

I  could  now  tell  you  of  the  visit  of  Monsieur  Ozana,  the 
inspector  from  Paris,  who  was  astonished  at  our  wonderful 
fluency,  our  forensic  fervor,  and  the  novelty  of  our  argu- 
ments. I  fancy  I  can  still  see  him  coming  and  going  in  a 
thoughtful,  dreamy  mood,  perhaps  asking  himself  if  he 
was  really  to  believe  his  own  ears.  I  remember  that  he 
spoke  to  one  of  us,  whose  voice  was  not  quite  so  strong,  nor 
his  manner  so  forward  as  the  rest,  and  asked  him  good- 
humoredly,  — 

**  Come,  come  1  that  is  not  bad  at  all.  Your  course  is 
nearly  over  now.  What  profession  have  you  chosen  for 
yourself  ?  " 

**1  should  like  to  become  an  advocate,  Monsieur  I'ln- 
specteur." 

*'  An  advocate!  "  he  cried;  *^  then,  my  friend,  yon  must 
do  as  the  others  do;  you  must  shout.  W|ien  a  man  shouts 
loudly  enough,  he  cannot  hear  his  own  voice,  and  he 
drowns  the  voices  of  his  opponents,  and  this  is  an  immense 
advantac[e." 

Monsieur  Tlnspecteur  soon  found  out  what  sort  of  phi- 
losophy we  favored.  No  doubt  his  own  opinions  squared 
with  those  of  Monsieur  Perrot  in  philosophy,  and  he  wound 
up  by  paying  him  a  compliment  upon  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  finish  the  history  of  my  col- 
lege-life, for  1  find  that  the  interest  1  take  in  it  has  caused 
me  to  nea;lect  more  important  matters. 

I  should  have  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  you  about  my 
examination  for  my  degree ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  the  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  this  system  of  exami- 
nations. It  leaves  to  chance  the  selection  of  those  ques- 
tions by  which  each  scholar  is  to  be  examined,  so  that  if 
you  are  in  luck,  if  you  stumble  by  chance  upon  a  passage 
in  Virgil,  or  the  Cyropoedia,  and  if  in  history  you  nappen 
to  be  taken  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  in  geog- 
raphy upon  the  straits  in  Europe,  and  in  qomposition  upon 
something  equally  easy,  your  examination  is  a  farce,  and  a 
boy  in  the  fourth  class  might  very  easily  get  through  it. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  you  get  the  choruses  in  Sophocles, 
or  the  principle^  of  reasoning  in  Doctor  Kant  of  Konigs- 
berg,  you  are  safe  to  be  plucked  without  loss  of  time. 

I  mid  this  terrible  misfortune.      All  my  classfellowa 
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passed  as  easily  as  a  letter  through  the  post,  but  I  had  to 
ceturn  at  the  end  of  the  holidays  for  six  weeks  more. 

Ah  1  if  you  had  but  seen  my  distress,  and  how  I  cried  on 
mv  return  home  that  night  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  walked 
all  the  way  from  Saarstadt  to  Richepierre.  My  father 
opened  the  door  to  me.  He  had  risen  m  haste,  on  hearinz 
me  tap  at  the  shutter,  expecting  to  hear  none  but  gooa 
news. 

"  Well,"  he  cried,  ♦*  you  have  passed  ?  *' 

I  could  only  answer  with  broken  exclamations. 

And  BO  I  was  oblisred  to  set  to  work  again  during  the 
holidays.  Monsieur  Terrot,  when  he  heard  the  fatal  news, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  He  declared  I  was  his  best 
pupil,  and  he  could  not  understand  this  unexpected  catas- 
trophe at  all. 

On  my  supplemental  examination  I  passed  with  the 
comment  Vcdde  bene,  the  only  one  of  all  the  candidates 
who  was  honored  with  such  a  distinction.  And  yet  surely 
I  could  never  have  acquired  all  this  ability  in  six  weeks 
after  having  been  pronounced  an  incapable !  What  would 
you  have  ?    I  had  been  unlucky. 

Luck  or  no  luck,  it  is  all  the  same  for  young  men  of 
means.  For  poor  lads,  ill-luck  means  the  failure  of  all 
their  expectations. 

Never  should  the  responsibility  of  such  important  issues 
be  left  to  mere  chance.  An  examination,  to  be  satisfactory, 
ought  to  cover  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  and  be,  m 
fact,  searching  and  decisive.  The  most  serious  and  the 
best  concerted  measures  ought  to  be  taken.  Written  and 
competitive  examinations  seem  to  me  far  preferable  to  the 
vivd  voce,  although  thcv  occupy  more  time. 

The  further  1  go,  the  more  I  wish  to  say :  but,  as  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  say,  limits  must  be  laid  down,  and  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  influence  of  excitement. 
I  therefore  proceed  to  sum  up. 

It.  was  not  to  please  nay  self  that 'I  have  undertaken  to 
relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  college-life ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  done  so  in  much  bitterness  of  spirit.  But  it  is  my 
opinion  that,  in  the  present  melancholy  state  of  things,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  enlighten  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  with  the  fruits  of  his  experience,  and 
with  such  observations  as  he  has  been  able  to  gather 
together  on  so  important  a  subject  as  Popular  Education. 

The  habits  of  mind  and  of  body  acquired  during  the 
vears  of  childhood  and  youth  cleave  to  the  man  through 
life.  Into  whatever  mental  attitude  you  throw  a  child  of 
seven,  he  will  hardly  alter  from  it  through  life.  Now  the 
college  course  puts  us  all  into  an  attitude  which  I  cannot 
but  condemn,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  in  a  disproportionate 
measure  at  the  development  of  mere  memory,  at  the  expense 
of  the  powers  of  active  thought  and  will.  It  tends  to  educate 
men  into  functionaries,  and  crushes  independence  of 
thought  and  action;  it  deprives  the  individual  of  the  facul- 
ties required  to  initiate  enterprises,  and  subjugates  his 
mind  to  the  dominion  of  Rule.  In  a  word,  it  makes  men 
into  machines,  and  does  this  of  set  purpose.  The  whole 
system  is  devised  with  that  object  in  view,  and  has  no  other 
end.  Here  is  the  method  invented  by  the  old  royal  col- 
leges, formally  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Jesuits,  to  gain 
the  possession  of  our  fair  country ;  it  is  simple  enough  —  it 
consists  in  losing  a  greal  deal  of  time  over  useless  matters, 
and  in  leaving  men  in  ignorance  of  whatever  might  be  sus- 
pected of  leading  to  their  emancipation,  by  supplying 
them  with  information  which  would  give  tliem  an  assured 
means  of  livelihood. 

Under  such  a  system,  originality  of  character  is  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  men  are  all  shaped  upon  one  mould. 
Every  man  having  his  little  square  marked  out  for  him,  and 
not  having  an  idea  how  to  live  outside  of  it,  stays  in  it, 
and  submissively  bows  to  any  government  which  may  pre- 
sent itself.  In  forty  jrears  1  have  beheld  the  fall  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  Louis  Philippe,  the  Republic  of  '48, 
and  Napoleon  the  Third,  and  the  day  following  each  of 
these  frightful  catastrophes  the  machine  still  worked  on 
jusi  the  same  as  ever.  The  ruins  of  Paris,  the  volleys  of 
musketry,  the  deportations,  the  acts  of  violence  and  fla- 
grant injustice  in  all  directions  made  no  perceptible  differ- 


ence. Every  functionary  sat  quietly  at  his  deak,  makie* 
notes  of  the  new  measures,  and  new  laws,  and  the  set 
authorities,  and  taking  special  care  not  to  express  any  sj» 
pathy  for  those  who  were  removed  by  any  cause  whatever. 

All  these  revolutions  which  are  allowed  to  take  place  Ut 
fear  of  losing  situations,  are  the  natural  result  of  oar  sp- 
tem  of  education. 

But  this  famous  system  not  only  gives  birth  to  the  foae- 
tionaries  who  accept  every  change  of  government;  it  ab 
engenders  in  considerable  abundance  the  vexy  movencf 
revolutions  themselves.  The  state  cannot  give  em{^- 
ment  to  all  the  bachelors  tliat  the  university  turns  oat  evey 
year.  Not  a  few  are  led  out  in  the  cold.  What  oi 
these  unfortunate  individuals  do,  with  their  Greek,  tbe 
Latin,  and  their  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ?  Nothing  wlas- 
ever.  They  are  not  wanted  tor  clerxs  either  in  arts  or  a 
commerce.  They  are  unclassed;  they  are  sore  and  ini' 
tated,  and  naturally  find  fault  with  everything. 

If,  instead  of  being  crammed  with  Greek  and  Lata, 
they  had  learned  something  of  modern  languages,  of  cha- 
istry,  mechanics,  commercial  geo^apby,  political  econoET, 
these  very  malcontents  would  only  be  too  happy  to  go  jl 
like  the  English  and  the  Germans,  to  seek  fortune  in  od» 
lands,  and  would  not  stay  at  home  in  useless  crowdi  % 
criticise,  find  fault  with,  and  upset  ever}'thin£r. 

»Manv  others,  hearing  of  their  success,  would  follow  tbs 
example.  The  grand  but  terrible  question  of  rich  ad 
poor,  which  seems  to  open  a  wider  breach  after  each  soeai 
convulsion,  would  lose  its  most  dreaded  agitators,  and  tk 
example  of  emigration  once  fairly  set,  who  knows  i£,  «ici 
time  and  fair  treatment,  the  whole  body  politic  and  sb- 
cial  might  not  rise  to  a  state  of  calm  peace  and  regah^ 
ity  ? 

Again,  instead  of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  betwea 
elementary  and  higher  education,  it  seems  to  me  that  i  \ 
would  be  wiser  to  give  all  the  elasticity  possible  to  tk  j 
work  of  popular  and  elementary  instruction,  in  order  ti 
efface  the  sharp  line  which  separates  the  people  from  ^ 
bourgeovfiey  and  to  destroy  to  its  foundations  that  mistrs 
and  defiance  which  now  keeps  them  asunder.  T^ 
would  enable  those  to  walk  in  concord  who  now  never  wi 
work  cordially  together. 

Napoleon  the  TThird,  during  the  twenty  years  of  ^ 
reign,  had  but  one  invariable  object  in  view  —  to  diria 
the  people  from  the  bourgeoU.  All  his  measures  bore  tk 
complexion  of  this  fixed  resolution.  And  let  it  be  «eL 
known,  for  it  is  a  fact  to  which  men  shut  their  eye&  k 
only  succeeded  too  well.  Bonapartism  has  giown  andfed 
upon  the  division  and  separation  of  the  two  fi^reat  clase 
of  Frenchmen.  It  may  grow  again  with  fresh  life,  oaks 
the  hourgeois  will  hasten  to  bridge  over  that  gap  byedoat- 
in^  ti.c  people,  and  by  yielding  to  them  their  just  rights 

i  am  not  saying  this  to  please  the  Bonapartists.  I  as 
only  pointing  out  what  is  an  undoubted  fact,  clear  as  dar- 
li^ht.  All  the  Jesuitry  and  all  the  refining  in  the  worifl 
will  have  no  effect  in  altering  this  fact.  The  fuwm  « 
much  talked  of  should  be  the  fusion  of  the  two  great  din^ 
ions  in  our  nation.  This  alone  will  destroy  Bonapartisa. 
and  regenerate  an  unhappy  country.  Let  the  bourgem 
reflect  on  my  words. 


YOUTH  VERSUS  AGE. 


TouTH  is  genius,  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Dr.  Beard,  d 
the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  appears  to  agxw 
with  him.  At  least  he  has  sent  us  a  paper,  read  befet 
that  society,  apparently  with  approval,  in  which  he  &- 
deavors  to  defend  the  thesis  that  we  have  all  of  ns  a 
undue  reverence  for  Age,  and  that  though  regard  sboaM 
be  given  to  the  aged,  respect  should  be  paid  everywhen, 
as  in  America,  to  Youth,  which  does  all,  or  nearly  all^  thi 
work  of  the  world.  He  holds  that  the  undue  respec^fa 
age,  so  marked  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  names  fir 
governing  bodies,  such  as  "  Senate,"  are  synonysas  fe 
bodies  of  old  men,  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  time  it  takas 
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lost  men  to  become  famous,  thus  prodaciog  a  coafusion 
I  the  public  mind  between  the  time  of  eflbrt  and  the  time 
t  which  that  effort  has  been  recognized  by  the  world. 
It  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  famous  men,  as  it  was  justly 
lid  of  Humboldt,  that  he  had  the  greatest  reputation 
rhen  he  least  deserved  it."  The  late  Mr.  Whitty  put  the 
latter  more  clearly,  perhaps,  when  he  said  in  hb  clever, 
candalous,  and  nearly  forgotten  novel,  "  Friends  of  Bohe- 
lia,*'  that  power  belonging  in  each  generation  to  the  old, 
nd  the  old  havint;  little  sympathy  with  the  young,  every- 
ody  had  to  wait  lonz  for  important  position ;  but  he  did 
ot,  as  Dr.  Beard  evidently  does,  think  that  the  world  lost 
lucb  by  that  arrangement. 

Dr.  Beard  argues  boldly  not  only  that  almost  all  success- 
iil  campaigns  have  been  fought  by  young  generals,  which 
I  partially  true,  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Marlt>Orough, 
.na  Napoleon  outweighing  Von  Moltke  and  Ridotsky,  but 
hat  it  would  be  well  even  to  limit  the  age  at  which  states- 
aen  and  judges  may  work,  to  elest  presidents  and  appoint 
udges  when  men  are  at  their  highest  powers.  In  fact,  he 
iffirms  that  the  brain  follows  the  body  in  its  decay ;  that 
ntellect,  allowing  for  exceptions,  begins  to  decay  at  forty, 
ind  that  we  are  all  in  the  wrong  in  insisting  on  a^  as  a 
[ualification.  He  has  '*  noted  the  ages  at  which  pniloso- 
>hers  have  founded  and  announced  their  systems ;  at  which 
livines  and  religious  teachers  have  originated  their  creeds, 
nd  have  been  mist  effective  as  preachers ;  at  which  states- 
nen  have  unfolded  their  highest  acts  of  legislation,  of 
liplomacy,  and  reform;  at  which  men  of  science  have 
nade  their  greatest  discoveries  and  written  their  best 
forks ;  at  which  generals  and  admirals  have  gained  their 
greatest  victories,  and  carried  on  their  most  successful 
ampaigns ;  at  which  lawyers  have  led  the  bar,  and  physi- 
;ians  made  their  explorations  in  medicine,  and  artists  have 
>ainted  their  masterpieces;  at 'which  musicians  have  com> 
x>sed  and  performed  their  most  illustrious  creations ;  at 
vhich  architects  and  engineers  have  planned  and  executed 
lie  greatest  monuments  to  their  memories;  at  which 
ictors  and  orators  have  been  at  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
ind  at  which  teachers  and  professors  have  led  eras  m  the 
wrvice  of  education." 

From  these  data,  which  he  has  applied  by  testing  all  the 
preat  names  of  history,  he  has  deduced  the  following  law, 
ind  would  act  on  it,  apparentlv  even  to  the  length  of 
spelling  from  public  service  all  men  who  are  li^yond 
leventy :  — 

OBNBRAL  R£8ULTB  OF  THB   IMVBSTX0ATI09. 
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Dr.  Beard  even  goes  further,  and  declares  that  men, 
)eside8  losing  their  intellects,  become  worse,  often  much 
irorse,  as  they  become  older ;  that  they  lose  their  moral  en- 
husiasm  or  moral  couraj^e,  or  capacity  of  resisting  tcmp- 
;ation  and  enduring  disappointment,  and  frequently  sink 
nto  senile  debauchees.  He  even  tells  all  hb  friends  over 
ifty  —  we  are  not  sure  it  is  not  over  forty  —  who  happen 
»  remonstrate  with  him,  that  '*  the  bes^  of  your  original, 
noneering,  radical  work  is  in  all  probability  already  ac- 
somplished.  The  chances  are  tens  of  thousands  to  one  that 
^ou  will  originate  le5s  in  the  future  than  you  have  in  the 
past ;  for,  just  as  we  know  by  statistics  that  a  man  at  forty 
las  a  certain  average  expectation  of  life,  so  do  we  know 
that  he  has  a  certain  average  expectation  of  original  work. 
There  is  a  chance  in  many,  many  thousands  that  you  will 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old ;  there  is  about  the  same 
:hance  that  you  will  make  some  great  dispovery  or  inven- 
ion,  or  conceive  and  execute  some  original  production  in 
irt  or  literature.  Fame  and  wealth  may  come  to  you  far 
exceeding  your  wildest  dreams,  but  they  will  be  the  result 
ind  the  reward  of  the  work  you  have  already  done,  or 
ire  now  doing.  Happiness  may  augment  with  years,  be- 
muse of  your  better  external  condition ;  and  yet  the  high- 


est happiness  is  obtained  through  work  itself,  more  than 
througti  the  reward  of  work.'* 

Dr.  Beard,  as  we  have!  said,  allows  of  exceptions,  at 
without  them  his  averages  could  not  be  made  up,  and 
allows  for  qualifying  circumstances,  but  fights  hard  for  hia 
general  conclusion  uat,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  age  is 
degeneracy,  that  the  turn  towards  age  begins  at  forty,  and 
that  after  that  time  men  may  as  well  give  up  originating, 
except  in  departments  essentially  creative,  like  painting, 
music,  or  poetry.  Titian  painted  at  ninety,  and  the  "  Par- 
adise Lost "  was  written  when  Milton  was  fifty-nine,  but 
these  are  no  more  proofs  than  Shelley's  or  Keats'  precocity 
in  verse.    They  do  not  alter  the  averages. 

We  must  all  grow  old,  and  Dr.  Beard's  theory  is  there- 
fore a  melancholy  one  for  all  men,  but  we  suspect  it  re- 
quires modifications  far  more  serious  than  any  he  suggests. 
His  argument,  for  example,  as  to  moral  degeneracy  is,,  we 
imagine,  absolutely  untrue,  except  in  cases  such  as  (he 
two  or  three  he  gives,  where  the  original  nature  being  bad, 
the  controlling  will,  which  alone,  as  Socrates  said  of  him- 
self, made  its  owner  good,  has  become  paralyzed  by  some 
secret  decline  either  of  nervous  power  or  of  the  healthiness 
of  the  brain.  Mere  experience  will  usually  make  men 
better,  as  it  teaches  them  that  pleasure  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth ;  that  remorse  is  very 
bitter,  and  that  peace  of  mind  is  of  almost  indefinite  value ; 
while  as  to  the  minor  virtues,  most  people  grow  more 
placable  with  age,  more  grateful  for  affection,  and  less 
susceptible  to  the  small  ambitions  which  are  the  root  of  half 
the  selfishnesses  of  men.  No  doubt  they  very  often  grow 
more  avaricious,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  not  from  a 
growing  love  of  mone)^,  but  from  the  one  gain  age  gives 
all  men,  —  namely,  experience.  They  have  learnt  to  know 
the  value  of  money  only  too  well. 

With  a  large  section  of  mankind,  perhaps  the  largest, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  virtues  —  though  clergymen 
hardly  consider  Jt  a  virtue  —  serenity,  is  never  developed 
till  old  age  appears,  yet  it  sometimes  so  changes  men  as  to 
produce  an  impression  of  a  distinct  and  most  beneficial 
change  of  character.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  result,  if  the  faculties 
are  not  seriously  impaired,  of  a  particular  form  of  experi- 
ence, and  Dr.  BeanPs  allegations  seem  to  us  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the*credit  we  give  to  that  great  acquisition.  Is 
experience,  or  is  it  not,  a  new  power,  an  actual  gain  which 
almost  compensates  for  the  loss  of  youth,  and  even  of 
mature  strength?  That  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  of 
most  old  men,  or  at  least  the  impression  old  men  choose 
to  put  forward,  and  in  many  of  the  relations  of  life  it  must 
be  true.  The  medical  man,  for  example,  may  discover 
nothing  after  he  is  forty,  but  supposing  him  successful,  the 
mere  number  of  cases  he  has  treated  must,  by  the  time  he 
is  sixty,  have  enlarged  his  power  of  using  his  inventions ; 
while  as  regards  statesmen,  the  mere  •knowledge  of  men, 
which  accretes  to  them  as  time  advances,  must  be  of  itself 
almost  the  equivalent  of  a  new  faculty. 

We  exclude,  of  course,  absolutely  the  faculty,  whatever 
it  'is,  which  we  call  genius,  and  which,  whatever  it  is,  is 
nearly  independent  of  age ;  and  with  that  exclusion  should 
say  that  old  men,  if  retaining  their  vitality,  make,  on  the 
whole,  the  better  bishops,  the  better  judges,  the  better 
statesmen,  and  the  better  soldiers  of  tne  two.  They  are 
apt,  of  course,  to  lose  power  from  an  over- con  tempt  for 
youth,  though  even  this  is  not  true  of,  say,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  on  Dr.  Beard's  theory  is  an  old  man,  or  of  M.  Thiers, 
who  is  an  old  man  on  anv  theory ;  but  they  gain  it  im- 
mensely in  experience,  with  its  absence  of  rashness,  and 
its  recognition  oj  all  obstacles  to  success.  Dr.  Beard  will 
have  it  that  enthusiasm  dies  with  years,  but  we  doubt  that, 
and  rather  conceive  that  the  expression  of  it  dies,  many 
of  the  great  religious  teachers,  for  instance,  and  many 
more  philanthropists,  maintaining  it  to  the  end.  They 
only  begin  to  distrust  the  philanthropies  which  are  un- 
real. In  fact.  Dr.  Beard  himself,  in  a  rather  absurd 
paragraph  on  the  power  of  conversation,  as  one  which 
grows  with  age,  gives  up  half  his  own  case.  '*  It  may  be 
said  that  thought,  like  money,  is  a  possession,  and  accumu- 
lates by  compound  interest.  .  .  .  The  conversation  of  old 
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men  of  ability,  before  they  have  passed  into  the  stage  of 
imbecility,  is  usually  richer  and  more  instcuctive  than  the 
conversation  of  the  young ;  for  in  conversation  we  simply 
distribute  the  treasures  of  memory,  as  a  store  hoarded 
during  long  years  of  thought  and  experience.  Conversa- 
tion is,  therefore,  justly  regarded  as  the  lightest  form  of 
intellectual  labor,  and  grows  easier  as  we  grow  older, 
because  we  have  greater  resources  to  draw  from.  He  who 
thinks  as  he  converses  is  i|  poor  companion,  as  he  who 
must  earn  his  money  before  he  spends  any  is  a  poor  man.. 
When  an  aged  millionaire  makes  a  liberal  donation,  it 
costs  him  nothing ;  he  but  gives  out  of  abundance  that  has 
resulted  by  natural  accumulation,  from  the  labors  of  his 
youth  and  middle  life.  When  an  old  man  utters  great 
thoughts,  it  is  not  age,  but  youth  that  speaks  through  the 
lips  of  age ;  his  ideas,  which,  in  their  inception  and  birth, 
drew  heavily  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  brain,  are 
refined,  revolved,  and  disseminated  almost  without  effort." 
Is  thought,  which,  like  a  possession,  accumulates,  no 
source  of  power,  or  does  Dr.  beard  imagine  that  wealth 
is  most  powerful  when  there  is  least  of  it ;  that  the  thou- 
sand pounds  which,  as  he  says  truly,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
save,  can  do  what  the  fifty  thousand,  acquired  so  much 
more  easily,  can  effect  ?  In  the  most  important  positions 
of  life,  what  is  required  of  men,  even  of  generals  or  states- 
men, is  not  action,  so  much  as  thought,  and  the  thought  of 
one  man  may  be  worth  more  than  the  action  of  a  thousand. 
Experience  will  not  make  a  Csssar  or  an  Alexander,  but  it 
will  immensely  improve  the  competence  of  most  men  for 
great  positions,  and  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  new  force, 
which  compensates  for  declining  energy  and  decaying 
power  of  originating  new  things. 


IN  DANGER. 

IN   FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  II.   (continued.) 

It  was  not  merely,  however,  that  the  working-days  were 
few,  but  the  most  annoying  circumstance  wa-9  that  the 
motley  gangs  of  toilers  who  mustered  at  our  call  frittered 
away  the  golden  houxs  with  that  grand  indifference  to  time 
which  seems  innate  in  the  Oriental  mind.  They  would 
work  for  a  spell "  like  men,"  to  use  Mr.  MThinn's  emphatic 
laconism,  and  then  suddenly  knock  off,  kindle  the  fragrant 
tobacco  in  their  rude  water-pipes,  and  sit  down  for  a  smoke, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  foreman. 
Sometimes  a  quarrel  arose,  and  a  ring  would  be  formed,  and 
a  wrestliDg-bout  occur,  while  the  barrows  stood  empty  and 
the  chink  of  the  shovels  ceased.  Thev  never  could  resist 
the  attractions  of  a  travelling  juggler,  ballad-singer,  or 
pedler  ;  and  even  the  sight  of  a  strange  vessel  standing  in 
for  the  shore  made  them  drop  pick  and  mallet,  and  crowd 
like  so  many  school-boys  to  the  beach.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  good-humored,  not  lacking  in  intelligence,  and 
but  too  demonstrative  in  their  respect,  kissing  our  hands 
and  making  endless  salaams  and  genuflexions  before  us, 
and  meekly  enduring  the  reproofs  which  their  conduct 
oflen  rendered  necessary.  The  manager,  who  was  in 
theory  a  stern  disciplinarian,  use  to  frown  severely  upon 
them,  and  mutter  dark  threats  concerning  a  "  rope's  end ; " 
but  even  he  in  private  admitted  to  me  that  they  were  "  no 
just  that  bad,  dawdling  ne*er-do-weels  as  they  are;  "  while 
I  found  myself  able  afler  a  while  to  gain  some  influence 
over  them,  and  to  enforce  comparative  steadiness  at  their 
tasks.  Petty  rewards,  some  lecturing,  and  not  a  little 
banter,  an  occasional  treat,  and  care  to  set  a  good  example 
as  regarded  regularitv,  did  wonders  with  the  untutored 
natures  of  those  for  whom  I  was  responsible ;  and  before 
long  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  works  make 
tolerable  progress. 

It  was  a  well-employed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  remarka- 
bly uneventful  existence  that  we  led  at  KizilGatch ;  and 
as  I  walked  t«  and  fro,  listeniog  to  the  blows  of  the  msdlets. 


and  the  dull,  heavy  thud  of  the  '^  monkey  **  engiBe  as  tki 
massive  piles  were  driven  deep  into  the  mud,  or  iMti^ 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  steamers,  as  the  iron  plates  «« 
riveted  together,  I  used  often  to  cast  nay  eyes  orer  ik 
measureless  stretch  of  the  lake-sea,  marrelling  bov  li 
could  possibly  be  so  prosaic  in  a  region  reputed  ro  rooaiuk 
Those  white  lateen,  seen  so  far  awa^  on  the  horizon,  cm 
they  be  the  harbingers  of  a  marauding  flotilla  of  TureoBi 
pirates,  such  as  were  once  the  terror  of  these  waters,  en 
to  sweep  off  into  Khivan  slavery  the  dwellers  on  the  com 
No ;  the  Russian  gun-boats  had  effectually  cleared  thisps 
of  the  Caspian  from  turbaned  free-booters,  and  the  sd 
were  probablv  those  of  peaceful  Persian  tradcn,  Tli 
trampling  of  horse-hoofH  and  cloud  of  dust  did  not  it  i 
old,  announce  Uzbegs  or  Kirghiz  on  a  foray,  but  <^ 
merchants  from  Tashkend  or  from  Saunarcand,  csnrig 
musk  and  spices  and  brick-tea  and  white  brass  firt»D  Qaa 
and  shawls  from  Tibet,  and  dressed  yak-leather,  to  brte 
for  the  produce  of  Armenia  and  Daghestan. 

Only  once  did  any  noteworthy  incident  occur  to  virr  i 
monotony  of  our,  or  rather  of  my  laborious  life.  I  vuiiii 
ing  homewards,  one  evening,  along  the  stony  shore  of  ^ 
gmf,  and  looking  forth,  musingly,  over  the  waters  of  4 
bay  as  thev  gradually  darkened  while  the  sun  ssnk  fen 
and  lower  beneath  the  red  bluffs  to  westward,  when  s  wis 
addressed  me,  cautiously,  and  in  the  Latin  toDviie,fta 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  rock  that  bordered  on  w  rxd 
The  voice  was  weak  and  low,  and  the  words,  which  s 
paper  would  have  probably  seemed  familiar  enough,  vmM 
strangely  to  my  ear,  but  J  reined  up  my  horse  and  guK 
around  for  some  signs  of  the  unseen  speaker. 

'*  Are  you  alone,  O  Domine  ?  "  said  the  feeble  t« 
again;  snd  this  time  I  dismounted,  and  slipping  the  M 
or  my  horse  over  a  thorny  shrub  that  grew  near,  I  w* 
my  way  through  the  bushes  and  long  grass,  asd  sat 
reachea  the  place  where  lay  the  person  who  bad  wax0€ 

me. 

It  was  a  sight  that  1  shall  never,  to  my  dying  A%y,w^ 
Crouching  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  and  screened  bf» 
rank  grass  and  saplings,  lay,  like  a  wounded  wild  besin 
its  lair,  the  emaciated  figure  of  a  young,  a  very  jm 
man,  miserably  clad  in  a  tattered  gray  coat  and  s  fski 
old  regimental  trousers.  He  was  bareheaded,  sod  b 
long,  dark  hair  hung  in  neglected  elf-locks  about  hi«  W 
gard  face  —  a  handsome  face  withal,  but  thin,  pincbed^ 
sunburnt ;  while  the  large,  bright  eyes,  the  rize  of  »» 
seemed  unnatural  by  contrast  with  the  excessive  eaaet 
tion  of  the  cheeks,  were  fixed  on  me  with  the  wistftbai 
which  we  may  observe  in  those  of  a  hurt  or  bunted  asist 
His  shoes  hadf  been  cut  to  pieces  by  long  walking,  sad  i* 
foot  was  bare,  while  the  other  was  wrapped  in  a  bfciij 
stained  piece  of  rag.  A  little  wallet  of  plaited  rashes,  la 
a  stick,  lay  beside  him  on  the  grass,  and  I  -could  see  tj* 
the  former  contained  a  hankerchief,  and  one  or  two  oi» 
small  objects,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  the  ears  of  btlTr? 
corn.  There  he  lay,  propped  on  one  feeble  arm;  u^* 
he  caught  my  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  natural  compsss* 
he  murmured  again,  and  in  Latin  as  before,  "Pisea- 
da  —  da.    For  the  love  of  God,  bread  1  " 

**  My  poor  fellow,  you  s^-e  ill,  or  have  met  with  sb  ac^ 
dent,  perhaps,"  said  I,  doing  my  best  to  make  ibt» 
intelligible  in  that  spoken  Latin  which  is  yet,inPoli»i 
and  Hungary,  what  it  once  was  throughout  the  wide  e^' 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars :  "  I  will  go  at  once  to  few 

help,  and  "  — 

"  No,  no  I  '*  the  sufferer  interrupted  me,  with  dwt* 
eargerness.  "  No ;  you  must  call  no  one,  tell  to  nwie  tW 
you  have  seen  me.  They  would  have  me  again,  did  th? 
know  where  I  am." 

This  sentence  puzzled  me  considerably.  Of  whit »» 
this  famished  wayfarer  afraid  ?  My  first  impulse  had  wfl 
to  regard  him  as  a  Christian  slave  escaping  from  capur^ 
among  the  savage  Turcomans  of  the  northeast  coast  of  w 
Caspian,  but  now  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  had  i»<  f 
do  with  a  madman  who  had  eluded  his  keepers,  or  po» 
bly,  though  the  poor  fellow's  looks  were  very  P'^P*** 
ing,  with  a  convict  who  had  broken  prison.    The  fW 
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irretch  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  he  stretched  ^  out 
^B  thiQ  hand  towards  me,  and  said  in  a  half-whisper,  hut 
sagerly,  *'  No ;  I  am  not  mad.  No ;  I  am  no  thief. 
Grive  bread  to  a  perishing  man  —  but  keep  —  secret  — 
Pole  —  Siberia  —  escaped  I  "  His  eyes  closed,  and  I 
thought  that  he  had  fainted,  but  in  a  moment  more  he 
l^ined  strength  enough  to  say,  "  I  have  lain  here  long  — 
nore  than  a  day  —  and  have  seen  many  pass,  but  dared 
not  speak.  Tou  are  not  a  Russian,  lord,  and  will  have 
oaercy." 

What  was  I  to  do,  save  to  assure  the  unfortunate  fugitive, 
in  th^  most  reassuring  words  that,  in  my  bungling  Latin,  I 
x>uld  command,  of  my  speedy  return  with  food  and  cor- 
lials,  and  to  promise  to  keep  his  secret  at  any  cost.  The 
lound  of  kind  speech  brougnt  tears  to  the  poor  fellow's 
3yes,  and  he  tried  to  kiss  my  hand  in  token  of  gratitude, 
uid  this  time  fairly  fainted,  so  that  I  had  to  fetch  water 
Tom  the  beach  below,  and  sprinkle  his  face,  before  he 
revived.  Then,  pledging  myself  to  come  back  as  quickly 
fts  possible,  I  put  on  my  drenched  hat  once  more,  and  rode 
>fr  at  a  brisk  pace,  coming  up,  some  minutes  later,  with 
liessrs.  Leary  and  0*Dwyer,  my  two  subalterns,  who  were 
returning  from  a  shooting  expedition.  I  could  not,  without 
attracting  notice  and  inquiry,  trot  or  gallop  past  my  coad- 
jutors in  the  Company's  work,  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
)roung  engineers  had  really  something  to  say,  and  many 
counsels  to  ask,  as  to  the  labors  of  the  morrow,  so  that  al- 
bhough  I  chafed  at  the  delay,  I  could  not  succeed  in  shak- 
ing them  off  until  at  a  sober  walk  we  reached  Kizil-Gatch, 
Qor  could  I  instantly  procure,  without  exciting  suspicion, 
the  food  and  ^liauor  needed,  so  that  it  was  dusk  when  I 
left  the  village*  with  my  load. 

Bread,  the  ill -made  Tartar  butter,  fresh  sweet  milk,  and 
lome  morsels  of  meat,  and  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  cautiously 
idministered,  brought  new  life  to  the  poor,  wasted  form  of 
iie  wanderer  whom  I  had  found  by  the  wayside.  We  have 
ill  of  us  seen  a  fading  flower  come  back  to  bloom  and 
Sreshness  when  the  welcome  water  has  bathed  its  parched 
roots ;  but  to  few  of  us  has  it  been  given  to  recall,  by  the 
lelp  of  a  little  nourishment,  a  young  and  vigorous  human 
ife  that  was  passing  away  tlurough  sheer  inanition.  A 
>rave  boy  he  was,  and  a  grateful  one,  this  Polish  lad,  whom 
gradually,  bringing  him  food  and  wine  each  day,  with  clean 
inen,  and  clothes,  and  other  comforts  which  none  appre- 
ciate who  have  not  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  sheer  sav- 
igery,  I  nursed  back  to  health.  His  name  was  Demetrius 
S^ssili,  and  his  rank  I  guessed  to  be  that  of  one  of  those 
larmer-nobles  who  are  so  plentiful  in  the  old  Duchy  of 
(Varsaw,  and  who  never  forget,  as  they  hold  the  plough- 
ttilts  or  herd  the  black-cattle,  that  their  ancestors  were 
privileged  to  mount  on  horseback  and  vote,  by  squadrons, 
or  election  of  a  kin?.  His  family  had  suffered  sore  usage 
it  the  hands  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  he  had  himself 
)een  impressed  into  military  service  as  a  stripling,  and 
nade  corporal  first,  and  then  sergeant. 

*'  You  see,  English  knight,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 
*  we  were  cleverer  than  they  were,  and  so  Poles  and  Cath- 
)lics  though  we  were,  they  always  put  the  stripes  on  our 
ileeves,  while  orthodox,  flat-faced  mujiks  bore  the  muskeg 
>f  a  private  forever.  Then  my  regiment  was  in  Circassia, 
uid  there  was  a  plot  among  us  Polish  soldiers  —  wherever 
iiere  are  Poles  there  will  be  a  plot,  aye,  and  with  shame 
ind  sorrow  I  say  it,  a  feather-brain  to  blab,  or  a  traitor  to 
Mtray  —  and  then  I  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  for  life  with  nine 
nore.     Six  of  us  escaped.    I  am  here  alone." 

I  asked  the  fugitive  concerning  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions. 

**  One  was  drowned  as  we  swam  a  river ;  and  a  second 
lied  of  hunger  and  fatigue,"  he  answered  simply ;  "  a 
third,  poor  Alexis,  was  shot  by  the  frontier  guards.  The 
)ther  two  were  captured,  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred- 
rouble  reward,  by  the  squirrel -hunters  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, who  chased  me  also,  fast  and  far,  so  that  I  gave  up 
iie  hope  of  reaching  Europe,  and  wandered  south.  You 
lee  "  (pointing  to  the  half-ripe  ears  of  corn  in  his  wallet) 
'  how  I  have  been  forced  to  pilfer  from  the  fields,  like  a 
itarved  deer  in  winter,  that  I  might  keep  death  at  bay." 


His  great  fear  was  of  being  retaken  by  the  Russians, 
and  sent  back  to  the  convict  colonies  of  the  bleak  land  to 
the  north,  and  he  repeatedly  declared  that,  sooner  than 
this,  he  would  die. 

"  I  have  a  relative,"  he  said,  "  my  poor  Uncle  Michael, 
working  in  the  brine-pits  near  Irkutsk,  these  eleven  years. 
He  is  as  dead  to  us,  and  less  happy  than  my  father,  who 
died  in  jail,  or  my  brother,  speared  by  a  Cossack  in  the 
riots  at  Lublin.  Try,  kind  Englishman,  to  keep  me  out  of 
their  clutches,  and  complete  the  good  deed  that  you  have 
done  by  smuggling  me  over  the  TOrder,  I  care  not  whither, 
beyond  reach  of  the  Black  Eagle's  talons,  and  where  I  can 
earn  my  bread." 

Indeed,  I  had  very  little  doubt  but  that  my  new  ac- 
quaintance would  be  able  honestly  to  maintain  himself, 
were  he  but  safe,  for  lie  was  a  well-grown  young  fellow, 
active  and  intelligent,  and  had  one  of  those  faces  that  are 
the  best  passports  to  the  confidence  of  others.  But  to  dis- 
pose of  him  was  no  easy  matter,  since  I  dared  not  share 
the  secret  with  any  of  my  colleagues.  O'Dwyer  and  Leary 
had  warm  hearts,  and  a  deserter  and  a  rebel  would  have 
enlisted  their  Hibernian  sympathies  in  a  moment ;  but 
they  were  certain  to  reveal  the  truth  through  downright 
incapacity  for  reticence;  while  M'Phinn  had  an  almost 
superstitious  abhorrence  of  whatever  might  offend  the 
despotic  government  under  which  we  lived,  and  even  his 
natural  kindliness  might  not  have  prevented  his  consigning 
a  '*  poleetical "  fugitive  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ofiicer 
in  command  of  the  Russian  fort.  A  tame  escaped  pris- 
oner, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  awkward  pet  to  provide  for, 
and  it  was  an  anxious  time  for  me,  until  a  lucky  chance 
enabled  me  to  bribe  the  captain  of  a  Persian  trading  show 
to  stow  away  amon'gst  his  bales  of  cotton  and  broadcloth 
the  runaway  from  Russian  military  justice,  promising  to 
land  him  safe  and  sound  on  the  Shah's  territory. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  dear  friend ! "  said  the  young 
Pole,  as,  with  streamipg  eyes,  he  wrung  my  hand  at  part^ 
ing ;  '*  and  if  we  do,  you  shall  not  find  Demetrius  Vassili 
forgetful." 

We  were  to  meet  again,  and  that  more  speedily  than  I 
had  anticipated.  About  two  months  later,  a  report  which 
I  had  thought  it  my  duty  to  address  to  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Company,  resident  in  Astrakhan,  called  forth  a 
reply  from  that  functionary.  I  had  mentioned  that  while 
timber,  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  which  I 
was  stationed,  was  scarce  and  dear,  I  had  learned,  from 
the  gossip  of  Mohammedan  travellers,  that  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  wood,  and  that  of  the  best  quality,  could 
be  cheaply  obtained  from  the  Persian  province  of  Mazan- 
deran.  Persia,  generally  speaking,  is  by  no  means  a  well- 
wooded  country,  the  high  table- lands,  denuded  of  all  vege- 
tation, bearing  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  bare  plateaux 
of  Castile ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  frontier  province  nearest  to  us 
were  described  as  abounding  in  fine  trees,  any  quantity  of 
which  could  be  bought  at  a  low  rate,  and  which  were  well 
adapted  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  The  Caspian,  too, 
would  float  a  raft  of  rougn-hewn  logs  to  our  nascent  har- 
bor, if  only  a  couple  of  steamers  could  be  sent  to  tow  the 
unwieldy  mass ;  and  I  was  assured  that  native  labor,  sufii- 
cient  for  the  task  of  felling  and  launching  the  tunber, 
could  easily  be  procured  on  the  spot. 

The  answer  to  my  memorial  was  a  request  that  I  would 
at  once  proceed  personally  to  the  coast  of  Mazanderan,  to 
ascertain  with  my  own  t.yes  the  truth  of  the  reports  which 
had  reached  ine,  and  should  they  prove  well-founded,  to 
purchase  timber,  on  a  large  scale,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  while  a  round  sum  61,  money  in  specie  was  at  the 
same  time  remitted  to  me,  goid  and  silver,  especially  the 
latter,  being  indispensable  in  Persia. 

Sturdy  old  Mr.  MThinn,  the  m&nager,  was  half  inclined 
to  be  jealous  and  irritable  when  first  he  heard  that  I,  a 
new-comer  in  the  land,  had  made  a  discovery  which  had 
eluded  his  own  scrutiny. 

'*  But  then,  to  be  sure,"  he  said,  shaking  his  iron-gray 
head,  "  I  never  went  gossiping  with  a  lot  of  misbelieving 
boys,  with  sugar-loaf  caps  and  shawl-girdles,  as  you  have 
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done,  Mr.  MastertoD.  Well,  boy,  I  wifh,  for  your  saek, 
this  fine  fancy  of  yoars  may  prove  profitable  ;  but  keep 
awake,  I  warn  you,  for  many  a  throat  that  was  tight  and 
sound  at  night,  in  Persia  there,  turns  out  to  be  open  enough 
in  the  morning;  d'ye  take  me?"  And  he  drew  the  back 
of  his  large  hand,  with  a  meaning  gesture,  across  his  own 
neck,  nodding  and  chuckling  as  if  at  some  exquisite  joke. 
He  was,  however,  by  far  too  excellent  a  man  tc  harbor  any 
grudge  against  a  junior  on  such  grounds  of  offence,  and  he 
cooperated  heartily,  not  merely  in  procuring  me  a  passage 
on  board  a  coasting-vessel  bound  for  Persia,  not  so  easy  to 
obtain  just  then,  as  it  had  been  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  also  in  seeking  a  competent  person  to  accom- 
pany  me  as  guide  and  interpreter.  Such  a  one  at  length 
presented  himself  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Ali  Sahib. 

Ali  Sahib,  as  his  name  implied,-  was  a  native  of  India, 
and  had  received  the  education  of  a  moonshee,  or  profrssor 
of  languages  and  orthography.  He  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
M'Phinn  and  myself  by  the  richest  Russian  resident  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  Salian,  a  noted  brandy-seller,  and 
bad  besides  in  his  possession  a  number  of  certificates, 
some  of  which  were  signed  by  English  officers  and  civilians. 
He  spoke  English,  though  wiih  some  slowness  and  diffi- 
dence ;  but  of  his  proficiency  in  Pt>rsian  I  was  assured ; 
while  his  acquaintance  with  the  difficult  Russian  tongue 
was  far  from  contemptible,  and  he  was  fluent  in  the  various 
dialects  of.Turki  and  Pushtoo,  spoken  in  the  countries 
northwest  of  British  India.  Moonshee  though  he  was,  and 
with  some  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  Mohammedan  gen- 
tleman, he  was  yet  willing,  for  the  modest  remuneration,  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  services 
during  the  trip,  and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  au  or- 
dinary dragoman;  and  I  thought  myself  exceedingly  lucky 
in  securing  such  a  paragon  of  an  interpreter.  The  arrange- 
ment was  concluded,  then,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
embark  on  board  the  Russian  steamer  Suwarrow,  now  over- 
dae  on  her  passage  to  the  south. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"My  word,  you're  in  luck,  Masterton.  A  pleasure- 
voyage,  with  the  chance  of  a  rattling  percentage  on  the 
profits  of  the  transaction  at  the  end  ot'  it,  would  be  a  deal 
more  in  my  line  than  measuring  out  wet  sand  with  a  ten- 
foot  rod,  or  hearing  the  thump  of  that  monotonous  old 
monkey-engine  here,"  said  Leary,  very  disconsolately,  as 
he  and  his  comrade  O'Dwyer  stood  beside  me  on  the  quay, 
puffing  at  their  freshly  kindled  cheroots,  and  watching  the 
approach  of  the  Suwarrow,  her  sharp  prow  flinging  up  a 
miniature  fountain  into  the  sunny  air  as  she  cut  swiftly 
through  the  water.  Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  case, 
since  I  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  German  clerk  in 
spectacles,  and  by  four  or  five  carpenters  or  shipwrights, 
of  whom  two  were  English,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
direct  the  construction  of  the  raf^,  when  the  timber  should 
have  been  dragged  down  to  the  beach.  I  made  some 
laughing  response  to  the  discontented  young  Irishman, 
and  then  proceeded  to  summon  Ali  Sahib,  who  was  sitting 
cross-legged  on  his  little  square  of  blue  carpet,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  nearest  shed,  and  telling  his  amber  beads 
with  as  much  of  serene  composure  as  if  the  vessel  in  which 
we  were  to  embark  was  not  close  at  hand.  The  Suwarrow 
came  steamjng  on,  making  but  a  brief  stoppage  at  our  tiny 
wharf;  and  as  soon  as  I  and  my  scanty  baggage,  with  the 
workmen  and  the  interpreter,  were  on  board,  the  order  to 
cast  off  was  given,  and  the  splash  of  the  paddles  mingled 
with  the  cheer  which  some  of  our  good-natured  laborers 
set  up,  while  Messrs.  M'Phinn,  Leary,  and  O'Dwyer  stood 
waving  their  hands  in  tokfjn  of  adieu. 

I  was  in  high  spirits,  for  not  merely  did  the  venture 
promise  well,  but  the  post-courier  had,  two  days  since, 
brought  me  a  long  lett^er  from  Kate ;  and  the  dear  girl's 
fond  words,  and  the y:5f ten-renewed  assurance  that  she  "  re- 
membered me  nightf  and  day  in  her  thought'*  and  in  her 
prayers,"  had  evojjced  her  fair  image  before  my  mental 
vision,  as  if  to  cofufort  me  in  my  exile.  1  had  hope,  too, 
great  hope,  that  ^^ar  engagement  might  prove  a  less  pro- 


tracted one  than  it  had  at  first  seemed  likely  to  be,  far  tk 
same  mail  had  brought  me  a  few  lines  from  mj  godlatbi 
Mr.  Grubstock,  in  which  that  eminent  capitalist  cwsnti 
lated  me  on  the  good  account  of  my  condact  sent  b  Sri 
official  superior  at  Astrakhan,  and  hinted  that  when  pe 
pie  returned  to  London,  and  it  was  possible  to  fbra 
quorum,  the  Board  would  probably  confirm  my  teapon 
appointment  as  engineer-in-chief.  Let  me  bat  bs  facn 
ful  in  the  present  undertaking,  thought  I,  and  th^nwil 
little  fear  as  to  the  speedy  fruition  of  my  hopes.  Ha 
thoughts  passed  throush  my  head  as  the  red  roeb  i 
green  islets  of  the  gull  faded  in  the  distance,  ud  v 
glided  swiftly  on,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  overt 
shining  waters. 

Ali  Sahib,  sitting  a  little  apart  from  where  1  stood,  i 
with  his  graceful  turban  of  pure  white,  his  dark  robei 
crimson  girdle,  a  picturesque  figure  enough.  Had  be  b 
of  European  race,  I  should  have  guessed  his  age  ti 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  but  a  native  of  India  always k 
old  for  his  years,  and  there  were  no  gray  hairs  mii| 
with  his  long,  wiry  moustache,  and  no  wrinkles  to  as 
smoothness  of  his  high  and  nsrrow  forehead.  Hi;  m 
face  wore  an  aspect  of  unusual  intelligence,  sndhiifari 
bead  like  eyes  sparkled  and  glowed  by  contrast  visk 
bushy  black  eyebrows  that  lowered  above  them.  16 
him,  as  the  voyage  proceeded,  the  pattern  of  all  pos 
attendants.  The  Suwarrow,  like  many  Russian  ties 
was  ill  provided  with  accommodation  for  passengen 
meals  were  a  scramble,  the  service  bad  and  carete 
berths  none  of  the  best ;  yet  somehow  Ali  Sahib,  ii 
unobtrusive  way,  took  care  that  my  hot  coffee  ts 
shaving- water  should  be  ready  to  the  moment,  a 
twenty  petty  matters  intervened  to  lighten  the  illia 
rable  from  a  sojourn  in  a  slovenly  vessel.  His  ttc 
temper  seemed  faultless,  for  when  I  was  conversaa 
disposed,  1  found  in  him  a  capital  talker,  fullof  isl 
tion  regarding  India  and  Persia,  while  he  never  ist 
upon  my  meditations  when  I  appeared  to  prefer  n 
the  deck  alone.  He  was  himself  as  abstemioas 
anchorite,  cheerfully  dining  on  a  few  handfulsof  n 
boiled  pulse,  washed  down  with  pink  sherbet,  and  1 1 
that,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  most  Orientals,  he  oef( 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe. 

"  Do  you  see  that  V  "  said  Ali  Sahib,  one  monis! 
pointed  out  what  looked  like  a  hovering  cloud  of 
vapor,  just  visible  on  the  eastward  horizon.  "That 
mountain-top  known  as  Ak-tope,  or  the  White  H 
only  spot  in  the  Khivan  highlands  where  there  ia 
snow.  And  the  blue  line  yonder  is  the  Persian  coi 
so  faintly  visible  that  it  needs  an  experienced  eje 
where  land  meets  water.  Our  captain  has  stee 
course  much  to  the  east,  meaning,  probably,  to  t( 
some  port  of  Astrabad  before  standing  in  for  Mazai 
but  so  far,  so  good." 

My  guide's  conjecture  proved  correct,  and  after  : 
on  the  shore  of  Astrabad  some  bales  of  goods  de^ti 
that  province,  the  Suwarrow  rapidly  coasted  tows 
more  mountainous  country  of  Mazanderan,  and  s 
could  fee  the  majestic  summits  of  the  craggy 
frowning  high  above  the  white  beach,  and  the  dwai 
trees  and  cane-brakes  of  the  swampy  shore.  Tl 
was  blowing  freshly  from  the  far-off  steppes  of 
and  Siberia,  and  the  dancing  wavelets  flaened  like 
silver  in  the  sunbeams.  Ix>ng,  filmy  streaks  < 
stretched  themselves  across  the  hitherto  unvarvio 
of  the  sky,  and  to  these  harbingers  of  an  appi 
change  of  weather  Ali  Sahib  called  my  attention. 

"Tails  and  manes  of  Timour*s  wild  mares  1" 
smiling ;  ^*  such,  at  least,  is  the  name  which  the  ws 
Tartars  give  them,  and  they  are  reckoned  as  a  cert 
that  storms  are  about  to  succeed  to  the  sumoK 
Well,  you  English  have  a  proverb  that  it  is  an 
that  blows  no  good,  and  yonder  poor  folks  are  pre 
the  same  opinion ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  o 
a  row  of  fishing  crafl  that  lay  at  anchor,  ivith  furl 
under  the  protection  of  a  jutting  reef,  but  ea 
felucca  having  perched  at  her  masthead  a  acantil; 
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boy,  whose  bare  limbs,  as  he  clung  to  the  slender  spar, 
looked  like  those  of  a  bronze  statue.  "Night  and  day," 
explained  the  interpreter,  in  answer  to  my  questions, 
^  they  keep  watch  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  not  for 
fish.  This  is  the  time  when  the  naphtha,  washed  from  its 
bed  by  rain  and  tempest,  may  be  expected  to  float  in  glit- 
tering floods  upon  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  Let  but  a 
glimpse  t)e  caught  of  the  dull  glimmer,  mites  away,  and 
every  sail  is  set,  and  every  oar  out,  to  hurry  on  where  jar, 
and  gourd,  and  pitcher  mav  be  filled  with  the  presious  oil 
that  Allah  grants  to  the  gleaning  of  the  poor.  So  was  it 
ever,  aye,  before  the  old  days  of  Rustam  and  Afrasiab, 
before  the  days  of  Nushirwan  the  King.  For  times*  may 
change,  and  the  stranger  boar  rule,  but  Persia  is  Persia 
still,  and  cannot  alter."  And  he  turned  his  head  away, 
muttering  between  his  teeth  some  lines  of  a  poetry  that 
even  to  my  unskilled  ear  sounded  very  diffdrently  from  the 
flowery  verse  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  with  which  his  memory 
was  so  amply  stored. 

We  landed  at  Alleeabad,  a  little  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amol,  and  neitling,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  I 
the  mighty  range  of  the  Elburz.  Here  Herr  Gross,  the 
German  clerk,  remained  in  company  with  the  shipwrights, 
while  I  lost  no  time,  under  the  auspices  of  Ali  Sahib,  in 
hiring  horses,  and  in  setting  off  for  the  interior.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  of  the  commercial  part  of  my  un- 
dertaking, than  that  my  anticipations  were  surpassed  by 
the  amount  of  available  timber  that  clothed  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  choked  the  narrow  glens,  and  by  the  low 
price  at  which  these  fine  trees,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  wal- 
nut, the  wild  pear,  and  the  mountain-ash,  could  be  bought. 
The  truth  was  that,  save  for  the  purposes  of  the  charcoal- 
burners,  who,  like  Ali  Bjiba  in  the  story  of  the  **  Forty 
Thieves,"  brought  their  fuel  by  ass  loads  at  a  time  into 
the  hamlets,  where  it  was  used  for  cooking,  wood  was  in 
small  demand.  There  was  no  means  of  transport  by 
which  so  ponderous  a  commodity  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
iintimbered  districts  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  ;  whereas 
the  streams,  such  as  the  Amol,  would,  when  a  freshet 
ihould  oucur,  provide  a  speedy  and  economical  mode  of 
transit  for  the  felled  timber  to  the  coast,  where  rafls  could 
be  built,  and  towins^-power  provided.  The  wood  was  con- 
sidered as  the  joint  property  of  the  village  communities, 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  patient  dexterity  with  which  Ali 
Sahib  bargained  with  tne  elders  of  each  petty  munici- 
pality, that  1  succeeded  in  procuring  the  trees  at  a  fair 
market-rate,  while  there  was  plenty  of  sharp  axes,  with 
strong  arms  to  wield  them,  to  be  had  for  the  hiring.  Very 
soon  we  had  imposing  piles  of  timber  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amol,  ready  to  be  floated  down  as  soon  as 
the  expected  rains  should  set  in,  and  the  mountain  torrents 
be  sufficiently  swollen  to  yield  the  volume  of  water  nec- 
essary. 

I  was  now  tempted,  by  the  flourishing  reports  which  my 
cealous  interpreter  gave  me  of  the  natural  resources  of  a 
district  yet  more  remote  among  the  spurs  of  the  Elburz, 
and  situated  at  perhaps  forty  miles'  distance  from  the 
landing-pUce,  to  make  further  purchases  of  timber  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspect 
some  minerals  which,  although  now  neglected,  might  prove 
very  valuable,  could  we  obtain  the  royal  permission  to 
work  them. 

This  journey  took  us  into  a  wilder  and  more  roman- 
tic portion  of  the  country  than  that  which  we  had  pre- 
viously traversed,  and  here  I  was  astonished  at  the  dif- 
ference of  manners  which  prevailed  between  the  moun- 
tain peasantry  and  those  of  the  lowlands.  The  water- 
pipes,  the  invariable  adjuncts  of  an  ordinary  Persian  divan, 
grew  scarcer  as  I  proceeded,  and  the  fragrant  scent  of  the 
^  rose  leaf"  tobacco  more  and  more  rare.  In  some  of  the 
hamlets  which  we  entered  the  women's  faces  were  unveiled, 
though  they  ran  shrieking  to  assume  their  coarse  yash- 
macks  as  soon  as  they  espied  a  stranger.  In  some  of  the 
cottages,  I  was  surpris'^d  to  see  a  smill  lamp,  of  antique 
ihape,  kept  incessantly  burnins^  in  a  sort  of  niche,  such  as 
that  in  which,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  tapers  flicker  before 
the  image  of  some  patron  saint ;  and  once  when  I  care- 


lessly extinguished  a  candle  by  blowing  at  the  flame,  my 
hosts  for  the  time  bein^,  who  were  a  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren, set  up  a  cry  of  norror,  and  were  duly  chidden  for 
this  act  of  insubordination  by  my  guide,  who,  however, 
excused  them  gently  enough  to  me,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  poor  and  untaught  people,  among  whom  a  leaven  of 
anciefit  superstition  yet  lingered. 

One  thing  was  clear :  All  Sahib's  popularity  among  this 
simple  race  seemed  unbounded.  The  peasants  were  cour- 
teous to  me,  but  there  was  something  of  veneration  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  accosted  him  which  almost  puzzled 
me.  I  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  East,  holinesa 
and  learning  are  synonyms,  and  that,  no  doubt,  the  moon- 
shee's  elaborate  education  appeared  marvellous  in  the  eyes 
of  these  primitive  foresters.  I  admit  that  he  did  much  to 
win  the  good-will  of  those  around  him,  writing  at  their 
request,  with  magnificent  flourishes  of  his  reed  pen  as  it 
traversed  the  thin  rice-paper,  their  long-projected  letters 
to  sons  who  were  grooms  or^  tent -pitchers  at  Teheran,  ad- 
justing disputes  as  to  landmarks  or  inheritances,  reconcil- 
ing sullen  husbands  to  sharp-tongued  wives,  and  gaining 
the  confidence,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  children.  He  could 
recite  poetry,  too,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  among  Euro- 
peans, and  would  repeat  the  tales  of  Mejnoun,  or  some 
wondrous  stories  of  jinns,  afreets,  magicians,  tyrants, 
princesses,  and  hidden  treasures,  with  a  hundred  auditors 
hanging  breathless  on  his  lips  as  he  proceeded  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

As  for  the  promised  minerals,  the  specimens  which  were 
brought  to  me  were  rich  enough  to  merit  a  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  spot  whence  the  hematite,  the  pyrites,  and 
the  copper  had  been  of  old  extracted.  I  therefore  started 
for  the  mountains,  guided  by  an  intelligent  peasant,  who 
bore  in  his  hand  a  pole  spiked  with  iron,  *^  good,"  as  he 
told  me,  '*  to  beat  ofl*  the  bears  and  wolves  that  prowled  in 
winter  about  the  sheepfolds,"  and  which  aided  him  to 
bound  across  the  many  threads  of  water,  often  with  deep 
channels  and  ro^ky  banks,  that  intercepted  our  course. 
Ibrahim,  the  villager  in  question,  was  a  fine,  strong  young 
fellow,  lately  married,  and  one  of  the  richest  peasants  in 
the  hamlet,  and  there  was  nothing  cringing  or  servile  in 
his  demeanor,  which  was  frank  and  kind.  1  found  myself 
able  to  converse  with  him  with  tolerable  ease,  since  he  was 
a  proficient  in  Turkish,  having  been  kidnapped  by  the 
Uzbegs  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Khiva,  whence  he  had  been 
ransomed  by  his  family ;  and  I  was  thus  able  to  eke  out 
my  growing  stock  of  Persian  words  with  the  more  familiar 
language  of  our  laborers  at  Kizil-Gatch. 

As  we  reached  the  rocky  glen  where  were  the  abandoned 
mines  —  worked,  so  my  guide  informed  me,  in  the  days  of 
Soliman-ben-Daoud,  but  guarded  now  by  malignant  spirits, 
who  would  never  allow  men  to  do  more  than  pick  up  a  few 
pebbles  above  ground  —  I  heard  the  far-away  clash  of 
cymbals,  the  notes  of  a  barbaric  trumpet,  and  the  low, 
hoarse  beating  of  drums,  mingling  with  the  clatter  of  steel. 
My  companion  started,  and  shook  his  clenched  hand,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  who  utters  a  malediction,  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sounds  came. 

'*  What  is  wrong  ?  "  I  inquired,  hesitatingly. 

"  The  soldiers  —  the  Persian  troops,"  answered  Ibrahim, 
with  a  dark  look.  '*  This  must  be  the  camp  of  Mirza  Hus- 
sein, the  youn^  brother  of  the  prince-governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  heard  that  he  and  his  were  ranging  the  country, 
eating  up  the  substance  of  honester  folk  than  themselves, 
and  swaggering  and  scofling  at  our  rustic  ways  and  plain 
fashions.  I  like  not  to  know  that  these  greedy  troopers 
are  our  neighbors.  We  shall  need  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  garden  and  henroost,  and  well  if  they  get  no  pretext 
for  liarrying  us  out  of  house  and  home,  as  they  did  at 
Kara- Serai  a  month  since." 

But  my  curiositv  was  strongly  excited  at  hearing  that  a 
Persian  military  force  was  close  at  hand,  and  I  nad  no 
fancy  for  withdrawing  until  1  should  have  had  a  nearer 
view  of  the  encampment,  whither  Ibrahim,  after  some 
grumbling,  consented  to  accompany  me.  On  the  road,  I 
asked  him  whether  he  really  conceived  that  we  incurred 
any  peril  by  approaching  the  troops,  or  whether  his  dislike 
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to  them  was  Entirely  founded  on  bis  experience  of  the  pil- 
fering propensities  inherent  in  the  ill-paid  soldiery  of  an 
Oriental  monarch.  He  made  answer,  with  a  smoothness 
that  seemed  constrained  aAer  his  late  outburst,  that  he 
could  hardly  tell ;  that  a  Feringhee  like  myself,  with  his 
papers  in  perfect  order,  would  be  respected  by  any  govern- 
ment official,  and  that  the  only  risk  incurred  bv  a  peasant 
like  himself  was  that  ol  bebg  impressed  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  labor,  gratis,  at  cai  pet- beating,  drawing  water, 
or  the  like.  At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  such  a  force 
imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  country  that  had  to  sup- 
port it ;  and  the  women  jnust  stay  within  doors,  and  the 
Deehives  be  hidden,  and  the  oil-jars  buried,  and  the  cattle 
kept  from  straying,  so  long  as  stragslers  from  the  camp  were 
on  the  look-out  for  opportunities  of  plunder.  And  now  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  camp  itself,  white  tents  and  green 
ones,  each  surmounted  by  a  ball  of  gilt  pith ;  while  in  front 
of  those  gaudier  pavilions  which  were  the  property  of  the 
chiefs,  spears  had  been  stuck  into  the  turf,  and  grooms 
stood  holding  horses  eorgeously  caparisoned. 

It  was  not  a  very  Surge  array,  perhaps  consisting  of  a 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twice  that  number  of  foot ;  but  there 
were  also  camels  and  cannon,  and  that  accumulation  of 
camp-followers,  which,  from  the  dme  of  Xerxes  downwards, 
has  nampered  the  efficiency,  while  adding  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  Eastern  armies.  The  wild  strains  of  the  Ori- 
ental music  floated  on  the  breeze,  and  the  flutter  of  flags 
and  the  blending  of  colors  lent  a  certain  charm  to  the 
scene.  Most  of  Uie  horses  were  picketed,  but  three  or  four 
small  troops  of  riders  were  careering  about,  sportively  dis- 
charging their  fire-locks,  or  darting  their  lances  at  an  im- 
aginary foe. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  camp,  one  of  these  parties 
seemed  to  catch  sight  of  us,  and  immediately  rode  towards 
■s.  As  the  Persian  cavalcade  approached,  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  leader,  an  officer  of  rank,  to  judge  by 
the  splendor  of  his  equipments,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
chestnut  steed  of  Turcoman  race,  that  pranced  and  cur- 
veted as  he  came  on.  This  chieftain  was  a  large-built 
man,  a  head  taller  than  any  of  his  followers  ;  his  broad 
chest  blazed  like  the  noonday  sun,  covered  as  it  was  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  jewels;  and  a  crimson  shawl,  fringed 
with  gold,  was  fastened  to  the  back  of  his  high  conical  cap 
ot  black  lamb*s-wool,  and  fell  upon  his  brawny  shoulders. 
The  purple  trappings  of  his  horse  were  goreeous  with  sil- 
ver embroider>  ;  and  the  broad  bridle  was  hung  all  over 
with  golden  coins,  and  amulets  of  silver  and  coral,  and 
cowries,  and  tufls  of  the  fleecy  hair  of  the  Tibet  yak,  and 
jingled  at  every  step.  He  had  a  jewelled  scimitar  slung 
round  him  by  a  scarlet  cord,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  car- 
ried a  bundle  of  those  stout  javelins  in  castine  which  the 
Persians  are  traditionally  expert.  Such  was  Yussef  Khan, 
who,  as  Ibrahim  said,  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

As  poor  ^Ibrahim  spoke,  a  blunt-headed  djeered  came 
whistling  through  the  air,  forcibly  flung  by  tne  practised 
arm  of  LI  Zagal,  and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  dash  him,  stunned  and  bleeding,  to  the  ground, 
while  the  brutal  aggressor  and  his  obsequious  train  joined 
in  a  horse-laugh  of  unfeeling  exultation  at  the  success  of 
the  practical  joke. 

Yussef  Khan  was  now  so  near  that  I  could  perfectly  dis- 
tinguish his  swarthy  features,  animated  by  an  expression 
of  mingled  vanity  and  ferocity.  A  broad,  flat  face  it  was, 
denoting  his  origin  to  be  from  a  Turcoman  source  rather 
than  from  the  pure  old  Persian  stock ;  and  he  wore  a 
forked  beard,  and  wiry  moustache  of  a  reddish  tint,  while 
his  large  mouth  was  garniehed  with  a  set  of  strong  white 
teeth  that  a  cannibal  might  have  envied.  There  were  scars 
on  his  tanned  cheek,  and  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a 
fighting  bully,  not  of  Pistol  or  Parolles,  narmless  impostors 
as  they  were,  but  of  Bobadil  or  Drawcansir  rather,  a  war- 
rior whose  heart  had  been  hardened  by  a  life  of  easy  tri- 
umphs and  unpunished  outrage.  But  1  was  not  long  per- 
mitted quietly  to  scrutinize  the  truculent  countenance  of 
£1  Zagal. 

ou  a  Ferin- 
roaied  out 


**  Hollo,  there,  you  dog  without  a  saint,  are  v< 
ghee,  or  only  a  txencher-scraping  Armenian  ? 


the  khan,  reining  up  his  steed.  This  polite  addrssi  la 
simple  enough  to  be  comprehensible  even  to  so  poor  aBv- 
sian  scholar  as  myself;  and  I  replied,  as  patlentlj  si  I 
could,  stating  my  nationality  and  mv  erraad,  and  offimai 
to  submit  my  papers  for  the  inspection  of  -  a  competent  as> 
thority. 

"  What's  all  that  jargon  about  firmans  and  passports  V 
growled  £1  Zagal.  *<  If  I'd  my  own  way  "  —  and  then  tm 
something  which  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  pn* 
voked  the  ready  laughter  of  his  followers  —  ^  tout  psspon 
would  be  made  out  for  Jehanum,  my  fine  fulow.  Ii^^ 
are  you?  What  can  vou  do?  Can  you  catch  thii?* 
And  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  hurled  another  ol  ks 
pointless  javelins  at  me  with  a  force  that  would  at  the  Ins 
nave  inflicted  a  severe  bruise  ;  but  with  a  cricketer'i  it 
stinct,  I  turned  it  aside  by  a  ouick  motion  of  my  arm,  ni 
it  fell  idly  on  the  turf  beyona.  lliis  time  the  laoghta 
rather  against  the  bullying  khan,  for  another  party  of  €•«• 
aliers  from  the  camp  had  now  ridden  up,  and  these  seenri 
to  stand  in  lees  awe  of  him  than  did  his  \ms^ast 
escort. 

As  for  myself,  however,  I  felt  in  anything  but  a  mciF 
mood ;  for  I  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  lin- 
ing mortified  the  self-conceit  of  a  vain  and  fierce  aa. 
The  khan*s  face  grew  very  dark,  and  his  moustache  bni- 
tied  like  the  hair  of  an  angiy  boar,  as  he  glared  on  tk 
Frank  who  had  dared  to  baflfe  his  unerrine  aim.  Tyb 
his  muscular  right  hand  clutched  at  the  hilt  of  hisieaf- 
tar ;  and  had  we  been  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  voiii 
have  gone  hard  with  me,  unarmed  and  on  foot  as  Iva. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  arrived  on  the  scene  s  foy 
young  and  slightly  made  man,  mounted  on  a  noble  An^ 
horse,  and  wearing  a  gold-laced  uniform  \  orying  biit  lioit 
from  the  European  pattern.  This  was  Mirza  HusseiOt^ 
eral  of  the  military  force  near  to  whose  encampmeptlw 
ventured,  and  brother  to  the  prince-governor.  His  cie» 
cut  features  and  straight  profile,  no  less  than  his  ikn^ 
frame,  contrasted  strongly  with  those  of  the  khao,  and^ 
spoke  him  a  genuine  Iranee  of  the  pure  race.  The  9^ 
of  £1  Zagal,  vaporing  in  his  wrath,  of  poor  IbrahiiSt  ^ 
sitting  up  and  staring  stupidly  about  him,  while  the  bkU 
trickled  down  his  face;  of  the  javelins  that  lay  uponw 
ground,  and  of  a  strange  £uropean  in  apparent  alteicttia 
with  the  khan,  seemed  to  tell  the  whole  tale  to  the  Qjia^\ 
witted  young  Persian.  He  said  something  to  £1  ^ 
which  caused  the  latter  to  fall  back  a  pace  ortvo;ia 
then,  to  my  deli&ht,  addressed  me  in  French,  which  k 
spoke  with  tolerable  fluency.  I  briefly  told  him  mj  dib| 
and  nation,  as  well  as  what  had  occurred,  oflferiDg  at » 
same  time  my  passport  and  credentials  for  his  inspectios; 
but  he  courteously  waved  them  back;  and  aft^  exchi^ 
ing  a  word  or  two  with  those  around,  he  again  sddresed 
me,  and  this  time  with  maiked  kindness. 

«•!  am  sorry,  monsieur,"  said  Mirza  Huceein  g^ntij; 
"  that  }  ou  should  have  met  with  so  rough  a  reception  IkR- 
We  are  not  much  used  to  travellers;  and  our  TsBiit 
friend,  the  khan  there,  is  a  little  hot  and  overhsf ty ;  bfi^ 
luckily  I  arrived  in  time  to  redeem  our  Persian  rei.ote»' 
hospitality.  If  you  will  grace  me  by  accompanying  ict^ 
my  pcor  t^nt  —  give  the  Frank  a  norse,  soniebodyl-I 
shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  so  t^ 
lisbman,  a  pleasure  1  have  not  enjoyed  since  1  left  the  ap^ 
ital  for  these  uncivilized  regions.  You,  too,  good  feIJo»^ 
he  added  in  Persian  to  IbrsOiim,  who  had  now  regsioe^BS 
feet,  "may  ccme  with  us;  and  I  dare  say  we  can  fiwj 
plaster  for  that  kncck  in  the  face.  You  can  nde?'J^ 
continued,  as  an  attendant  led  up  a  snorting  grajete^ 
with  a  blue  dcmipique  saddle ;  "  but  of  course  yoa  cao,<i^ 
yott  are  Fnglish  "  —  which  last  words  were  uttered  u » 
put  my  foot  into  the  shovel-shaped  stirrup,  and  sprang  ob 
the  back  of  the  gray  Turcoman.  "  And  now  let  usiM» 
our  way  comfortably  to  the  camp." 

A  very  polite  and  elegant  \oung  fellow  was  this  juTe"i* 
prince ;  and  as  I  sat  beside  him,  at  his  special  iDvitstioB, 
on  the  soft  crimson  carpet,  beneath  the  manv-cojored  els' 
opy  of  his  splendid  pavilion,  waited  on  by  l^abiao  sl**^ 
in  snowy  tunics  and  turbans,  who  brought  us  cofiee  si^ 
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pipes,  as  well  as  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  iced  sherbets,  on 
trays  of  embossed  silver,  I  could  scarcely  realize  (o  myself 
that  I  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  before  assailed,  insulted, 
and  in  danger  of  my  life.  Yet  there,  at  some  little  distance, 
amon^  a  crowd  of  officers,  sat  Yussef  Khan,  the  Lefl- 
handed  or  Unlucky,  furtively  scowling  at  me  as  he  inhaled 
the  frazrance  of  the  Shiraz  tobacco  through  the  lonv,  snaky 
tube  of  his  richly  adorned  kalioon.  The  prince  told  me  in 
French,  but  speaking  in  an  undertone,  that  £1  Z&gal  was  a 
truculent  old  savage,  only  tolerated  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  Afghans  and  the  Turcomans,  but  that  he 
was  still  in  favor  with  the  so-called  Old  Persian  party,  or 
opponents  of  reform,  and  had  thus  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  part  of  the  troops  under  Mirza  Hussein's  orders. 
'*  As  for  myself,"  added  the  young  commander  gavly,  '*  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  go  heart  and  ^soul  with  the  new 
opinions  and  the  new  ways.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  Prankish  education  —  two  years  in  Paris ;  man  cher  M. 
Masterton,  conceive  you  that !  —  and  I  am  lost  here  in 
these  barbarous  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  dull  stick- 
lers for  a  literal  observance  of  the  Koran  precepts.  I  am 
ashamed  to  offer  you  these  sorry  sherbets  —  it  should 
be  foaming  champagne  were  we  but  snugly  in  Teheran  — 
but  here,  in  public,  we  must  be  careful  of  appearances.  I 
hope  to  see  great  changes  yet ;  but  we  must  be  prudent, 
or  we  clash  with  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind." 

ThuB  this  Gallicized  specimen  of  Iranee  aristocracy 
prattled  on,  saying  ten  words  for  every  one  of  mine ;  and 
when  at  length  he  would  allow  me  to  leave  him,  he  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  waved  them  towards  me,  saying 
gayly:  '*  Adieu,  monsieur;  and  believe  me,  should  we 
meet  again,  I  shall  retain  a  hon  sounenir  of  this  charming 
converjation.     But  of  that  there  is,  helas  I  not  mush  pros- 

ret,  unless  you  are  persuaded  to  visit  the  capital,  whither 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  return  so  soon  as  our  present  mis- 
sion —  which  is  hardly  to  the  taste  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier  —  is  accomplished.  And  that  —  but  I  must  not 
blab  state  secrets  — foi  de  Hussein  !  —  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
long.  Give  me  joy,  M.  Masterton,  on  my  chance  of  soon 
emancipating  myself  from  this  tedious  banishment  1  " 

Exchanging  salaams  with  the  remainder  of  the  company, 
I  now  left  the  prince's  pavilion,  and  presently  quitted  the 
camp,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  who  had  by  Mirza  Hus- 
sein's orders  been  clad  in  a  new  robe  of  fine  blue  cloth,  and 
who  had  also  been  indemnified  for  the  rough  treatment 
which  he  had  received  by  the  gift  of  "  a  purse  of  silver," 
or  about  five  pounds  sterlioor.  This  liberality,  however, 
had  had  no  effect  in  dispelling  the  sullen  gloom  which 
had  succeeded  to  his  habitual  gooi-humor ;  and  as  we 
gained  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  took  our  last  look  b  ick  at 
the  gay  tents  of  the  military,  the  peasant  ground  his  teeth 
and  clenched  his  fist  with  an  expression  of  bitter  but  imp> 
tent  rage. 

He  said  but  little  on  our  homeward  road  ;  and  when, 
on  entering  the  village,  we  found  All  Sihib,  wondering 
at  our  long  absence,  waiting  for  us,  and  ready  to  inform 
me  of  the  excellent  bargain  which  he,  as  my  repre- 
sentative, had  made  with  the  head  men  of  the  rural  com- 
munity, I  could  see  him  start  and  look  uneasy  as  he  ob- 
served the  dejection  of  my  guide.  He  put  no  questions  to 
Ibrahim,  however;  but  telhng  me  cheerfully  that  dinnar 
was  waiting,  and  that  he  had  ventured  in  my  name  to  in- 
vite the  elders  of  the  village  to  a  little  feast  in  honor  of  the 
negotiation,  he  led  the  way  bacjL  to  the  house  where  I  was 
lodged,  and  where  I  found  a  long,  low  table  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  smoking  hot  pilaffs,  kabobs,  soups,  and  va- 
rious unknown  preparations  of  fish,  flesh,  and  vegetables, 
among  which  I  was  amused  at  recognizing  a  dear  old  friend 
of  my  schooldays  —  a  dish  of  cucumbers,  stuffed,  with  rice 
and  minced  mutton ;  while  round  the  table,  on  cushions 
and  dressed  sheepskins,  sat  ten  or  twelve  of  the  notables 
of  the  hamlet,  all  of  whom  rose  up  as  I  entered,  and  lifting 
their  hands,  so  as  to  shade  their  eyes,  cried  with  one  voice : 
"  Well  seen,  protector  of  the  poor  I  Welcome  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  founder  of  the  feast  I  " 

(To  b*  coDtlaMd.)'' 
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This  book  has  a  curioui  history.^  Written  in  French, 
and  encouraged  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  fall  of  the 
Napoleon  dynasty  has  led  to  its  being  first  published  in  a 
well-done  English  translation  by  M.  de  Flandre.  Rumor 
adds  that  it  was  intended  as  a  preliminary  to  the  name  of 
Mary  Stuart  being  placed  as  a  saint  in  the  Calendar  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Not  the  less,  though  written  from 
an  avowedly  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  is  it  a  forcible 
argument  in  favor  of  Mary's  conduct  generally,  as  well  as 
her  innocence  from  the  four  principal  charges  of  undue 
familiarity  with  Riccio,  of  a  criminal  connection  with  Both- 
well,  of  bein^  privy  to  Darnley's  murder,  and  to  Babing- 
ton's  plot.  It  certainly  belies  the  motto  which  the  ex- 
Empress  contributes  to  it,  —  "  Quand  on  est  malheureux 
on  n'a  pas  beaucoup  d'amis,"  —  for  it  adds  the  translator 
as  well  as  the  author  to  the  host  of  devoted  partisans  whom 
the  misfortunes  of  Mary  have  attracted  to  her.  There  is 
little  in  it,  and  in  particular  no  new  documents  of  any  im- 
portance, which  may  not  be  found  in'the  recent  works  on 
the  same  side  —  Miss  Strickland's  full  and  able  life,  Mr. 
Hosack's  masterly  monograph,  Mr.  Caird's  resume  of  the 
leading  points  in  the  great  controversy,  and  Mr.  Meline's 
telling  though  intemperate  dissection  of  the  serious  errors 
of  Mr.  Froude.  But  it  possesses  one  advantage  over  these 
writers,  except  Miss  Strickland  —  that  it  presents  not 
merely  a  discussion  of  isolated  points,  but  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  romantic  and  mysterious  life,  about  which 
men  dispute  as  fiercely  as  when  Buchanan  wrote  his  De- 
tection, and  Lesley  his  Defence,  whether  it  was  that  of  a 
saint  and  martyr,  or  of  a  hypocrite  and  murderess.  A 
Roman  Catholic  like  M.  Petit  has  a  further  advantage  over 
defenders  who  do  not  believe  her  creed,  that  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  support  her  general  policy  as  well  as  to 
acquit  her  of  the  special  accusations.  There  are  in  his 
book  many  passages  of  sentimental  commonplace  which 
will  delight  writers,  like  Mr.  Froude,  who  believe  the  con- 
troversy is  kept  alive  solely  by  sentiment ;  but  such  is  not 
its  general  tenor.  Oa  the  contrary,  whether  we  accept 
its  conclusions  or  not,  the  impartial  reader  will  admit  that 
it  contains  both  facts  and  arguments  which  well  deserve 
consideration.  The  truth  U  —  and  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  a  correct  estimate  of  this  period  of  history,  and 
of  the  character  of  Mary  —  her  life  has  concentrated  in  it 
as  many  and  as  difficult  questions  of  conflicting  evidence 
as  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  tribunal  of  history. 
Unfortunately  no  one  —  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tytler, 
and  p3rhaps  of  Mr.  Burton  —  has  approached  the  subject 
except  as  an  advocate.  The  false  and  pernicious  paradox 
of  Bossuet,  which  M.  Petit  has  the  naJue  candor  to  quote 
—  "  D'aller  faire  le  neutre  ou  rindifiorent  sous  prdtexte 
que  j'dcris  une  histoire,  serait  faire  au  lecteur  une  illusion 
trop  grossifere,"  —  might  be  inscribed  on  almost  every 
book  connected  with  Queen  Mary. 

The  general  issue,  to  use  a  legal  expression,  is  much 
simpler  than  the  special  issues  raised  with  regard  to  her 
conduct.  Her  policv,  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
was  a  Roman  CaiholiQ  policy.  It  was  determined  for  her, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  circumstances  beyond  her  control, 
which  sent  her,  in  1548,  a  child  of  six,  to  France,  the 
betrothed  bride  of  the  Dauphin.  Educated  in  convents 
and  palaces,  she  learnt  the  wisdom  of  the  Romish  Church 
and  the  Court  of  France,  and,  allowance  made  for  the 

Eanegyrics  of  courtiers,  there  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt 
er  accomplishments  as  her  personal  charm.  Brantdme 
celebrates  her  learning  and  natural  talents,  calls  her  a 
human  goddess,  and  tells  us  that  Charles  IX.  *'  counted 
his  brother  too  happy  in  having  enjoyed  so  beautiful  a 
princess,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  regret  his  death  in  the 
tomb,  since  he  had  possessed  in  this  world  this  beauty, 
though  for  so  short  a  time."  Her  politic  uncles,  who 
planned  the  marriage,  thought  more  of  the  three  deeds 
she  signed  on  its  eve,  by  which  she  gave  the  kingdom  of 
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Scotland  to  ber  husband  fthonld  fhe  die  cbildless  ;  in  case 
the  Scotch  should  resist,  assigned  to  him  the  possession  of 
it  until  a  million  of  piects  of  eight  were  repaid  him  for 
her  education  ;  and  declared  that  Uiese  deeds  expressed 
her  real  mind,  whatever  she  might  afterwards  publish  by 
desire  of  Parliament    Though  her  youth  is  pleaded   in 
extenuation  for  this  treason  to  her  people,  the  plea  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  intelligence  she  showed  in  her 
letters  of  this  period,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
shortly  before    her    death  she    transferred  Scotland  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  unless  her  son  should  embrace  the  Rom- 
ish faith.     She  accepted  with  zeal  the  creed  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up.     She  was  forced  by  the  death  of 
Francis  to  return  to  Scotland,  a  land  spoken  of,  in  the 
hingua^e  she  was  accustomed  to  hear,  as  a  country  of  sav- 
ages, although  her  beauty,  according  to  Brantdme,  made 
the  uncouth  dress  of  its  inhabitants,  worn  oy  her,  surpass 
the  French  or  the  Italian  mode*    Here  she  Ibund  the  new 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  she  told  the  Pope  she 
regarded  as  damnable,  making  rapid  progress.     Her  con- 
duct towards   the  Protestants  has    been  represented  as 
an  early  example  of  enlightened  toleration  with  as  much 
rea»on  as  it  has  been  denied  that  Knox  and  the  Reformers 
were  intolerant.    The  fact  is  that,  as  she  never  had  it  in 
her  power  to  persecute,  the  credit  of  never  having  done  so 
in  such  circumstances  is  not  great     That,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  herself  persecuted  in  the  exercise  of  her 
*  religion  is  certain,  and  this  persecution  confirmed  her  in 
it    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that  she  argued 
with  Knox,  despite  his  rudeness,  in  such  a  way  as  seems 
to  have-  given  him  momentary  hopes  of  a  conversion,  as 
she  afterwards  did  with   the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church;  nor,  assuming  that  her  marriage  with 
the  ProtesUnt  Bothwell  was  against  her  will,  that  »he  was 
quite  willing  to  marry  the  Protestant  Norfolk.     When  we 
read  in  the  letters  that  she  was  all  the  time  writing  to  the 
Pope,  cardinals,  and  Catholic  bishops,  of  her  devotion  to 
the  Church,  in  which  she  would  live  and  die,  of  her  regret 
at  being  unable  to  send  Scotch  bishops  to  Trent,  and  the 
like,  we  are  not,  indeed,  disposed  to  see  in  this  part  of  her 
conduct  profound  dissiipulation,  but  rather  the  policy  of 
one  who  would  yield  even  in  religion  a  good  deal,  but  not 
all,  to  gain  her  ends.     To  a  ProtesUnt  it  will  appear  that 
a  creed  which  admits  sacerdotal  absolution  affords  tempta- 
tions for  such  a  policy ;  but  if  he  is  a  fair  observer,  he 
must  have  noted  instances  of  it  where  such  temptations 
have  not  existed.    If  this,  then,  was  her  general  policy, 
what  light  does  it  throw  on  the  special  charges?     We 
think,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Bothwell  mar- 
riage, and  her  share  in  Babington's  plot,  none  whatever. 
That  she  was^  a  professed  and  devoted,  though  not  always 
a  quite  consistent  Catholic,  affords  no  presumption  that 
she  committed  adultery  or  murder.     But  neither  does  it 
prove  the  reverse.    There  have  been  great  criminals  who 
have  professed  this  as  well  as  other  creeds.    The  improb- 
ability of  her  submitting  to  mar^y  a  heretic  of  her  own 
free-will  would  have  been  considerable,  had  it  not  been 
that  she  certainly  sought  for  such  an  alliance  with  Norfolk. 
Historians,  therefore,  will  condemn  or  praise  her  policy 
according  as  they  regard  it  as  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for 
manrkind  that  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland 
succeeded  ;  but  each  of  the  specific  charges  must  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

The  charge  with  reference  to  Riccio  rests  on  evidence 
which  lies  m  narrow  compass.  He  was  beyond  doubt 
raised  by  Mary  above  his  station,  and  became  her  favorite, 
a  character  of  which  the  history  of  absolute  monarchs  has 
afforded  too  many  odious  examples.  This  was  enough  to 
account  for  the  hatred  of  the  Scotch  nobles  aud  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Darn  ley.  But  when  the  monarch  was  a  queen  on 
bad  terms  with  her  husband,  suspicion  was  certain  to  arise, 
as  it  did,  (hat  he  was  loved,  as  well  as  favored.  Was  this 
suspicion  well  founded  ?  Darnley  believed  it,  but  after- 
wards (lieavowed  his  belief.  His  weak  character  renders 
his  belief  and  his  disavowal  equally  worthless.  Ruthven 
asserted  it  in  the  plainest  terms  in  liis  narrative  of  the 
murder,  but  the  obvious  motive  of  shilling  the  guilt  from 


himself  and  his  fellow-conspirators  makes  bia  tcctioBOBT 
untrustworthy.  Bedford  and  Randolph  reported  it  ts 
Cecil  from  Berwick  three  days  before  the  execution  of  ths 
plot,  but  they  also  were  by  their  own  confession  tbemselva 
privy  to  the  general  design,  though  not  to  the  barbaroai 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  De  Foix,  the  Frenek 
ambassador  in  London,  communicated  it  to  his  Comt  as 
one  of  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  murder  told  to  ths 
Queen  of  England.  Mr.  Froude,  in  quoting  the  analyst 
of  his  dispatch  printed  by  Teulet,  alters  its  terns,  mai 
leaves  hu  readers  who  do  not  consult  the  original,  to  be- 
lieve that  De  Foix  states  this  as  bis  own  opinion.  Sack  s 
mode  of  dealing  with  authorities  cannot  be  too  severeif 
censured.  But  De  Foix  accompanies  his  report  with  as 
indication  of  disbelief.  Tbe  reasoning  of  M.  Petit  —  thai 
as  the  incident  jrbich  De  Foix  reports  of  Riccio  boa; 
found  by  Darnley  in  a  closet  off  Mary's  bedchmmber  tf 
one  in  the  morning,  *'  en  chemise  convert  seulement  d^ae 
robbe  four^e,"  is  said  to  have  occurred  onl/  a  few  ^i 
before  the  murder,  it  could  not  have  been  tbe  princtpii 
cause  of  the  murder,  which  had  been  undoubtedly  planned 
some  time  before  —  does  not  appear  to  us  conclusive  agaiait 
its  truth.  He  derives  a  better  argument  from  the  fart 
that  Knox  does  not  directly  charge  her  with  gnilt ;  bat 
Knox's  references  to  Riccio  are  of  an  incidental  character, 
and  his  declaration  that  Riccio  was  justly  punished  "fir 
abusing  the  Commonwealth,  and  ybr  his  oum  vUlamg  idud 
we  list  not  to  expresst**  is  certainlv  not  fairly  represented 
by  saying,  as  Tetit  does,  that  he  merely  calls  Rkcs» 
"'foolish." 

It  is  argued  that  all  this  is  merely  the  suspicion  of  ha 
enemies;  but  it  is  suspicion  to  which  her  own  condaa 
gave  rise.  It  certainly  is  not,  however,  proof  of  guilt,  aad 
grave  suspicion  is  all  that  even  hostile  writers  allege. 

Her  complicity  in  Damlev's  murder,  and  the  charge  d 
a  r^iiihy  love  for  Bothwell,  have  usually  been  supposed  » 
hang  together.  We  cannot  examine  the  complicated  evi- 
dence upon  which  these  accusations  rest  in  detail.  The 
external  circumstances :  her  resentment  at  the  aathortof 
Riccio's  assassination,  the  favor  she  showed  to  Bothwd 
from  that  time  forward,  her  evasive  letters  to  Lenssi. 
Bothwell's  pretended  trial,  her  declaration  before  tht 
Court  of  Session  —  which  Petit  by  a  strange  mistake  cab 
the  ecclesiastical  session  —  of  his  innocence,  her  hast? 
marriage,  which  she  refused  to  repudiate  until  he  could  s» 
longer  serve  her,  the  reluctance  of  her  representatives  it 
York  and  Westminster,  while  making  a  general  denial,  to 
enter  into  a  special  investigation  of  the  facts  —  make  » 
strongly  against  her,  that  had  it  not  been  lor  the  p^odB^ 
tion  of  tbe  Casket  Letters  and  the  suspicious  deposition  d 
Paris,  there  would  now  have  been  little  doubt  of  her  gvik. 
But  the  proofs,  which  Mr.  Hosack  first  completely  col- 
lected, of  the  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  evidence  vis 
tampered  with  or  procured,  and  of  the  undoubted  privitr 
in  the  murder  of  Darnley  as  shown  by  the  Craigmillv 
Bond,  and  the  meeting  at  Ainslie's  supper  of  most  of  thois 
who  afterwards  accused  her,  have  given  room  to  the  ingea> 
ious  argument  of  her  defenders,  who,  without  paying  dsc 
regard  to  these  external  circumstances,  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  established  her  innocence  when  they  have 
shown  that  false  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  her  guiltj. 

The  mystery  of  the  Casket  Letters  has  not  yet  bea 
solved,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  them  in  their  presest 
condition  as  valid  proofs  against  tne  Queen.  Hardly  ssj 
one  now  does  so  except  Mr.  Fronde,  who  wholly  ignoree 
the  evidence  against  them.  Even  if  the  strange  story  d 
the  capture  of  Dalgleish,  Bothwell's  servant,  **  with  tke 
small  gilt  cofTtr,  not  fully  a  foot  long,  garnished  in  sondry 

£  laces  with  the  Roman  letter  F  under  a  king*s  crown,'*  by 
lortouj  on  July  20,  1567,  and  the  manner  in  which  seat 
of  them  were  first  secretly  fhown  to  the  Commis«ionerf  st 
York,  and  afterwards  the  whole,  with  the  two  doubtful  pre- 
contracts of  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  the  sonnets,  wei« 
produced  at  Westminster,  but  never  shown  to  Msiry's  ad- 
visers, did  not  raise  suspicions  as  to  their  authenticity,  die 
contents  of  the  copies  which  now  remain  have  never  beo 
satisfactorily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  weit 
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addrensed  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  M.  P«itit,  following  Mr* 
HosRck,  points  out  the  internal  evidence  against  wem 
the  differences  between  the  French  and  Scotch  copies,  as  in 
the  passage  in  the  first  letter,  where  **  I  am  irkit  '*  is  trans- 
lated "  Je  suis  toute  nue  "  (naked)  ;  and  the  fourth  letter, 
where  the  expression  **  mak  gude  watch  "  is  inserted  so  as 
to  completely  chai^ge  the  sense ;  the  anachronism  of  referring 
to  Huntly  as  '*  vour  broiher-in-Iaw  that  was,"  in  the  eighth 
letter,  before  the  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  his  sister  ;  the 
startling  verbal  agreement  between  Mary's  account  of  a 
conversation  with  Darnley,  in  the  second  letter,  and  Craw- 
ford's account  of  the  same  conversation  in  his  deposition  at 
Westminster;  the  extraordinary  notanda  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  one  of  which  is  '*  of  the 
erle  of  Bothwell."  On  the  other  hand,  no  conclusive  the- 
ory of  what  they  really  are  has  been  proposed  by  Mary's 
defenders.  The  most  ingenious,  certainly,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hosack,  who  believes  that  the  first  and  second  letters  from 
Glasgow,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  from  Stirling, 
are  forgeries  ;  while  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  which 
alone  it  appears  probable  that  the  French  orijiinals  or  di- 
rect copies  are  still  extant,  were  written  by  Mary,  not  to 
Bothwell,  but  to  Darnley.  It  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
view  that  these  three  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
terpolation of  the  words  **  mak  gude  watch  "  in  the  Scotch 
version  of  the  fourth,  contain  nothing  damnatory,  and  are 
much  more  like  letters  to  a  husband  than  to  a  criminal 
accomplice ;  the  reference  to  two  marriaf^es,  a  private  and 
a  public,  in  the  third  letter,  agrees  with  what  is  ascertained 
to  have  been  the  fact  as  resards  Darnley,  who  was  pri- 
vately married  to  Mary  at  Stirling,  before  her  public  mar- 
riage in  Edinburgh,  on  July  29,  1565.  M.  Petit  does  not 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  view,  and  rests  too  much  on  dif- 
ficulties as  to  their  exact  dates,  which,  as  the  letters  them- 
selves are  undated,  cannot  count  for  much.  Mr.  Hosack's 
hypothesis,  however,  so  far  as  we  know  never  before 
stated,  is  not  without  its  own  difficulties.  For  if  some  of 
the  letters  are  genuine,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  de- 
nial by  Lesley  of  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them  ?  and  how 
did  Mary's  accusers  procure  her  letters  to  Darnley?  It 
may,  however,  be  fairly  argued  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on 
her  defenders  to  show  the  origin  of  the  fraud,  or  even  its 
exact  nature ;  it  is  enough  for  them  if  the  letters  are  not 
worthy  of  credit,  and  so  much  we  think  thfy  have  proved. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  trust  the  depositions  of  Paris,  which 
were  not  published  till  after  his  execution,  and  were  taken 
when  his  life  or  death  depended  on  the  word  of  Murray. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  depositions  without  detecting 
in  them  the  cowardly  assassin  ready  to  tell  any  story  in  the 
vain  hope  of  saving  his  life.  The  deposition  of  Crawford 
is  less  suspicious.  ICven  Mr.  Hosack  appears  to  credit  it, 
and  to  suppose  the  passage  in  the  Casket  Letter  relating 
Darnley's  conversation  with  Mary  to  have  been  copied 
from  it.  M.  Petit  also  u^es  it  as  genuine.  Neither  writer 
seems  to  observe  that  the  conclusion  of  Crawford's  deposi- 
tion plainly  incriminates  Mary,  for  Crawford  states  in  it, 
that  having  expressed  his  opinion  to  Darnley  that  the 
Queen  took  him  away  more  like  a  prisoner  than  her  hus- 
band, Darnley  answered 

**  he  thought  little  lesse  himselfe,  and  feared  him  selfe ; 
indede  save  the  confidence  he  had  in  her  promise  onelye, 
notw^dtandiage  he  would  goe  ii*  her,  and  put  him  sellfe  in 
her  hands,  thoughe  she  showlde  cutte  hys  throate,  and  be- 
■owght  God  to  be  judge  unto  them  bothe." 

Unable  to  accept  the  Casket  Letters  and  the  deposition 
of  Paris  as  valid  evidence,  but  equally  unable  to  dissociate 
Mary  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with  Bothwell,  after, 
if  not  before,  the  assassination,  her  connection  with  that 
**  gallant,  rash,  and  hazardous  young  man  "  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  one  of  policy,  and  not  of  love.  The  attempt 
of  M.  Petit  and  her  other  vindicators  to  show  that  she  was 
a  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  cannot  be  maintained 
consistently  with  the  facts,  or  with  her  resolute  character 
at  other  crises  of  her  life.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from 
the  Casket  Letters,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  passionate 


love  which  her  enemies  then  laid  to  her  charge,  and  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  later  romance  of  history.  It 
seems  fatal  to  this  latter  view  that,  though  Bothwell  sur- 
vived till  1575,  not  a  word  of  communication  passed  be- 
tween them  after  the  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill,  on  June 
15,  1567,  put  an  end  to  her  one  month's  marriage.  What 
Keems  most  probable  is  that  she  accepted  Bothwell  as  the 
only  man  in  Scotland  able  and  willing  to  play  an  indepen- 
dent part,  and  save  her  from  that  fierce  aristocracy  which 
had  determined  that,  though  she  might  reign,  she  should 
not  govern. 

The  recently  discovered  papal  dispensation  which  made 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Janet  Gordon  valid  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Church,  and  consequently  that  with  Mary  null,  is 
slightly  touched  on  by  M.  Petit,  as  might  be  expected.  It 
cannot,  we  think,  have  been  unknown  to  Mary,  who  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  marriage. 

Babington's  plot  is  treated  by  M.  Petit  in  a  separate  dis- 
sertation, but  with  less  care  than  the  earlier  part  of  Mary's 
history.  He  seems  to  think  that  her  long  captivity,  Eliza 
beth's  dissimulation,  and  the  unfairness  of  a  trial  which 
allowed  no  proper  defence  to  be  made,  and  in  which  the 
evidence  against  her  had  been  procured  by  Walsingham's 
spies,  throw  an  onus  of  proof  upon  those  who  now  accuse 
her  which  they  cannot  discharge.  This  position,  however, 
cannot  be  conceded.  The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  exists, 
and  must  be  considered.  The  point  in  dispute  is  narrowed 
to  this :  whether,  besides  the  general  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval by  Mary  of  Babington's  plot  for  her  own  escape  and 
the  invasion  of  England,  she  was  privy  to  his  design 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Her  letter  of  July  17,  1586, 
exists  only  in  the  deciphermenL  of  Philips  ;  and  M.  Petit, 
following  the  theory  of  Prince  LabanofT,  charges  Philips 
with  having  interpolated  the  passage  in  the  letter,  as  well 
as  added  tiie  postscript,  which  alone  refer  to  the  Design  of 
the  six  gentlemen.  The  postscript  was  not  found  along 
with  the  official  copy  of  the  letter,  but  is  a  separate  paper, 
discovered  by  Tytler  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  1842. 
Mr.  Froude  urges  with  force  that  it  is  extremely  improba- 
ble that  Philips  would  have  preserved  and  endorsed  a  draft 
of  a  forgery  which  he  did  not  aderwards  use,  for  this  post- 
script, unlike  the  letter  itself,  does  not  purport  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  Babin^ton  or  by  Mary's  secretaries, 
Nau  and  Curie;  and  be  makes  the  ingenious  conjecture 
that  it  was  an  addition  to  the  letter  which  Curie,  in  a  note 
to  Emilio,  the  carrier  of  the  letter  to  Babington,  requests 
him  to  forbear  from  using,  until  he  should  "  put  the  whole 
at  more  leisure  in  better  order."  Mr.  Froude  also  answers 
Prince  Labanoff 's  argument  as  to  the  detention  of  the  let- 
ter for  eleven  days,  by  showing  it  was  due  to  Philips'  ab- 
sence from  Lichfield,  where  it  was  sent  to  him.  Neither 
of  these  things  is,  however,  conclusive  against  the  interpo- 
lation of  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  where  cer- 
tainly it  appears  not  quite  consistent  with  the  context. 
Babington's  acknowledgment  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  is  made  without  any  qualification,  but  too  much  im- 
portance seems  to  be  attached  to  the  more  qualified  expres- 
sions of  Nab  and  Curie.  The  strength  of  the  case  against 
Mary  does  not,  however,  rest  on  this  passage  nearly  so 
much  as  on  the  fact  that  Babington  had  certainly  commu- 
nicated to  her  the  design  against  Elizabeth's  life,  and  that 
she  gave  him  a  general  approval.  Had  he  succeeded,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  Mary  would  have  rewarded 
him,  as  she  did  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  murderer 
of  Murray.  M.  Petit  remarks:  "I  cannot  say  if  at  heart 
'Mary  did  or  did  not  hate  Elizabeth  ;  this  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  she  never  spoke  ill  of  her,  while  all  her  let- 
ters breathe  gentleness  and  conciliation."  In  like  manner 
Mr.  Froude  has  tried  to  paint  Elizabeth  Btru<rgling  as  a 
woman  and  a  queen  to  save  her  royal  sister,  whose  death 
Burleigh  and  VValsingbam  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  her  throne ;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that,  in 
an  age  in  which  dissimulation  was  deemed  necessary  to 
statecraft,  both  queens  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  deception. 
Mary  was,  however,  the  more  finished  mistress  of  that  art. 
Sixty  different  ciphers  were  found  amongst  her  papers  ^ 
for  twenty  years  she  had  been  kept  prisoner  without  power 
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to  escape,  but  irith  full  opportunitien  for  plotting.  She 
plotted  without  eeaaing,  conscious  that  she  was  watched, 
and  hence  developed  a  wonderful  skill  in  intrigue  which  has 
never  been  surpsssed.  To  describe  her,  during  this  period, 
as  a  helpless  innocent  in  the  cruel  grasp  of  Elizabeth,  willing 
to  kiss  the  hand  that  was  ready  to  shed  her  blood,  is  a  com- 
plete perversion  of  history.  She  was  pullinz  the  wires,  not 
m  Scotland  and  England  only,  but  over  all  Europe,  not 
merely  for  her  own  escape,  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Protectant  queen  and  constitution  of  England.  The  selfish 
ends  of  the  great  Catholic  princes,  the  feebleness  of  the  Cath- 
olic party  in  Eneland  and  Scotland,  and  the  skill  of  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  baffled  her.  At  last  in  Babington's  plot  and 
the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  she  seemed  to  secure 
the  realization  of  her  hopes;  but  the  detection  df  Uiat  plot 
brought  her  own  ruin,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Armada  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  Brittfin.  Caught  in  the 
toils  of  Walsingham,  she  played  the  part  of  a  martyr  in  a 
way  that  has  deceived  more  than  halt  the  world.  She  has 
still  almost  all  Catholics,  most  women,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  are  not  CathoUcji,  on  her  side.  But 
the  student  who  reads  history  to  discover  truth  cannot 
pronounce  her  innocence  proved  either  of  Darnley*8  mur- 
der or  of  the  attempt  on  Elizabeth's  life. 


JAN  ECONOMICJjEXPERIMENT  IN  GHENT. 

Prudential  warnings  against  thriftlessness  and  waste 
have  become  so  trite,  and  devices  for  encouraging  the 
habit  of  saving  are  now  so  numerous  and  multiform,  that 
a  little  diffidence  may  well  be  felt  by  a  writer  who  vent- 
ures to  address  himself  again  to  this  well-worn  subject. 
We  have  sayings-banks,  provident  societies,  benefit  clubs, 
building  societies,  cooperative  factories  and  shops,  beside 
innumerable  blanket,  shoe,  and  clothing  clubs.  But  the 
extent  to  which  all  or  anv  of  them  actual Iv  influence  the 
l^abits  of  the  operative  classes  as  a  whole,  is  yet  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  proportion  of  earnings  with- 
drawn from  immediate  consumption  and  reserved  as  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  future  is  still  small;  the  number  of 
workmen  who  habitually  save  is  relatively  smaller  still ; 
and  the  economic  truisms  about  the  sin  of  improvidence, 
and  the  duty  of  saving,  are  in  practice  so  insufficiently 
recognized,  that  they  constantly  need  fresh  illustration 
and  enforcement^  from  new  points  of  view,  and  in  new 
forms.  One  such  new  illustration  is  furnished  by  a  re- 
markable experiment  lately  tried  in  connection  with  the 
Primary  Schools  of  Ghent,  with  which  I  became  acquainted 
during  a  recent  visit  to  that  city. 

Ghent  is  a  thriving  town  of  about  121,000  souls,  and 
contains  a  lar^  operative  class.  It  also  contains  a  Free 
(t. «.,  non-clerical)  University,  with  about  600  students. 
The  Primary  Schools  are  said  to  be  very  efficient,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  communal  Council.  This  Coun- 
cil, though  it  sustains  and  periodically  inspects  the  schools, 
does  not  dispense  with  voluntary  aid  ;  and  two  important 
societies,  the  Societe  Collier  and  tJie  Cercle  pour  Vencourage- 
ment  de  Vimtruclion  primaire,  cooperate  with  the  Council, 
by  the  offer  of  prizes  in  the  schools,  and  by  various  forms  of 
stimulus  and  help  to  the  teachers.  Some  seven  years  ago 
it  occurred  to  M.  Laurent,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in 
the  University,  thit  much  might  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  Primary  Schools  to  familiarize  the  people 
while  young  with  habits  of  economy  and  forethought. 
Accordingly  he  called  the  teachers  of  the  Ghent  Public 
Schools  together,  explained  to  them  his  plans,  and  having 
inspired  them  with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject,  proceeded,  with  their  full  concurrence,  to  visit  the 
schools  one  by  one,  in  order  to  give  simple  economic  les- 
sons to  the  children.  He  went  from  class  to  class,  and 
from  scholar  to  scholar,  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages of  saving,  and  showing  how  it  might  be  practised. 
A  plan  was  devised  by  which  the  teacher  of  each  class 
undertook  to  receive  the  little  savings  of  the  children  from 
day  to  day,  even  a  single  centime  at  a  time.    As  soon  as 


the  deposits  of  a  pupil  amount  to  one  franc  he  Rcmi 
livret  (fepargne  or  savings-bank  book*  and  a  deposti 
count  is  opened  in  his  name  with  the  State  SaviDgs-Ba 
which  gives  interest  at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent.  Eadi  uk 
also  opens  with  the  savings-bank  its  own  teparate  aceoa 
in  which  all  the  smaller  deposits  are  placed  finom  dait 
day,  the  pupil's  deposits  being  transferred  under  is  i 
rangement  with  the  bank  into  his  own  name  as  often  ai 
amounts  to  a  franc.  Simple  books  and  cards  of  ton 
are  provided  by  the  administration  of  the  bank,  sad  li 
children  receive  duplicates,  folded  in  a  strong  cover,  tsi 
carried  home  from  time  to  time  for  the  infonntuai 
their  parents ;  but  generally  to  be  preserved  at  the  whs 
The  signature  of  a  parent  or  guardian  is  reqoired  ifa 
ever  any  deposit  is  withdrawn. 

By  these  simple  arrangements  the  opportunity  of  n 
ing  little  savings  was  brought  closelv  within  reach  of  m 
child  in  the  Ghent  schools,  and  the  moral  inflneoeai 
gentle  and  kindly  persuasion  were  bronght  to  beir! 
Professor  Laurent  and  the  teachers  with  singulsr  ncn 
The  response  made  by  the  children  and  their  psma 
his  appeals  has  been  marked  during  the  last  six  jan  i 
an  emphasis  and  a  steady  persistence  which  are  vd  i 
serving  of  attention. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  citv  fall  into  four  difl 
Those  most  numerously  attended  are  the  Free  Fritf 
Schools,  maintained  in  great  part  at  the  expeoie  da 
communal  Council.  In  these  there  are  4315  bona 
8674  girls,  or  7989  in  all.  Then  there  are  the  &>i 
payantes^  Primary  Schools  of  the  same  educationil  eta 
acter,  but  not  eratuitous,  designed  for  children  of  sb^ 
social  rank,  in  these  there  are  1079  scholars,  liii 
jScoles  (Jardtennes  or  Free  Infant  Schools,  there  ve  ^ 
children  ;  and  in  the  Adult  Schools,  which  are  beldiia 
evening  or  on  the  Sunday,  there  are  3285  men  aodwotf 
under  regular  instruction.  Out  of  thi^  total  of  li£ 
pupils,  no  less  than  13,032  are  this  year  in  posfiCMoii 
accounts  in  the  savings-bank.  The  uniformity  and  ai» 
ness  with  which  the  system  has  taken  root  in  the  leU 
may  be  estimated  from  these  figures. 

I. — NUMBER   OF   DEPOSITORS. 


NuiWtf« 


Ftm  primary  schools.. . . 

Paying  schools 

InfaDC  schools 

Adalt  schools 


In 

1867. 

In 
1968. 

In 
18n. 

In 

1878. 

4,182 
491 

'    628 

6,996 

AAA 
OOQ 

1,076 
1,8l'1 

7,229 

628 

1,572 

2,724 

7,688 

640 

1,920 

2,889 

6,801 

10,687 

12,168 

13,032 

•'1 

1/1S 
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II.  —  BUMS   DEPOSITED. 


FfM  primary  schools. 

Paying  schools 

InUnt  schools 

Adult  schools 


1867. 


Fp. 

28,014 
8,666 

6,227 


81.907 


1860. 


Fr. 

66,685 

18,220 

4,8S0 

22.518 


96,288 


1871. 


Fr. 

172.643 
19,847 
87.808 
68,208 

297.996 


]8ft 


274,602  « 
22,687  or 

66A'S  ^ 
98,263  or 

463.064  or 


i 

i 


SiS 


Thus,  the  average  sum  now  standing  to  the  credit  ^ 
each  depositor  is  about  thirty-five  francs.  It  will  be  «6 
that,  relatively  to  the  numbers,  the  largest  soccea^ 
been  attained  in  the  schools  of  the  first  ciasf,  the  scboii! 
in  the  ordinary  juvenile  schools  being  necessarily  ^ 
amenable  to  influences  of  this  kind  than  those  of  the  ii^ 
ond  class,  older  and  more  thoughtful  than  thow  of  tk 
third,  and  with  habits  of  extravagance  which,  if  w^nn^ 
at  all,  are  less  confirmed  than  those  of  the  fourth.  '^ 
work  has  been  done  without  Government  authoHtyf 
pressure  of  any  kind,  but  simply  through  the  ei>0|<^ 
initiative  of  one  earnest  man,  aided  by  the  sympitli;* 
the  teachers  and  local  managers.  The  reports  sbo*  ^ 
there  is  also  a  steady  growUi  in  the  interest  with  ^ 
the  parents  regard  the  experiment.    At  first,  the  Kt  ■ 
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Kionoiiiy  was  mainly  that  of  the  child,  who  was  induced 
o  pat  by  the  halfpence  he  would  otherwise  have  spent  in 
rait  or  sweetmeats.  But  besides  this,  children  are  often 
intrusted  by  their  parents  with  small  sums  expressly  for 
Ike  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  store.  And  tne  general 
'esult,  that  in  a  simple  town  of  moderate  size,  upwards  of 
.0,000  children  have  opened  separate  accounts  in  the  sav- 
ngs-bank,  and  that  nearly  £15,000  are  deposited  in  their 
lames,  is  one  which  is  full  of  encouragement  to  the 
houflrhtful  philanthropists  who  devised  the  plan,  and 
rhicn  has  already  produced  a  verv  marked  effect  on  the 
ocial  and  moral  life  of  the  working  classes  in  Ghent, 
rhe  experiment  has  created  great  interest  throughout 
^Igium.  In  Antwerp,  in  Bruges,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
ricts,  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
•doption  of  the  same  plan ;  and  last  year  a  new  association 
or  the  special  encouragement  of  saving  has  been  formed, 
inder  distinguished  auspices,  with-  its  headquarters  at 
Irussels,  and  designed  to  operate  on  all  the  communal  and 
tate  schools  of  the  country,  in  a  systematic  manner. 

That  country,  like  our  own,  abounds  with  voluntary  as- 
ociations  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  va- 
ious  ways.  Many  of  these  societies  seek  to  attain  their 
object  by  means  of  rewards  and  scholarships,  designed  to 
tncourage  children  to  remain  lon^r  at  school ;  others  aim 
kt  the  formation  of  workmen's  clubs  and  societies  for  recre- 
ation, for  historic  readings  and  discussions,  for  simple  the- 
ktrical  exhibitions  and  fites,  and  for  organized  visits  to 
amous  factories,  museums,  and  monuments.  But  in  all  of 
hem,  the  plan  of  explaining  and  recommending  the  use  of 
he  savings-bank,  and  bringing  that  institution  close  to  the 
mpils  in  the  school  or  the  evening  class,  is  now  becoming 
ecogaized  as  one  of  the  chief  engines  of  usefulness.  For 
izample,  there  is  an  active  societv  in  Brussels,  specially 
lesigned  to  improve  the  education  of  girls  anci  young 
romen ;  and  thi9  object  is  attained  to  a  considerable  ex- 
eat by  means  of  prizes  to  meritorious  pupils,  and  to  those 
;ovemesses  whose  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction 
lave  been  most  successful.  But  the  prizes  and  bursaries 
hus  distributed  always  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a 
avings-bank  book,  inscribed  with  the  pupil's  name  and 
ireditin^  her  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  not  to 
le  withdrawn  till  after  a  given  time.^ 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  significance  of 
hese  humble  but  useful  efforts  in  their  bearing  on  our  own 
ocial  and  industrial  life  in  England.  Our  operative 
(lasses  are  better  paid  than  those  of  most  other  countries, 
>ut_  they  are  not  richer;  they. do  not,  as  a  rule,  economize 
heir  resources ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  make 
w»y  provision  for  the  future.  Increase  of  wa^es  brings  to 
he  British  workman  shorter  hours,  fewer  days  work  in  the 
veek,  more  expensive,  though  not  always  more  wholesome 
ood,  a  larger  number  of  immediate  gratifications ;  but  it 
loes  not  make  him  a  wealthier  man.  It  does  not  necessa- 
ily  increase  the  stability  of  his  social  position  or  of  his 
)ersonal  character.  It  is  seldom  realized  or  capitalized  in 
he  form  of  better  house  or  furniture,  or  of  clothes  or  books, 
\  sh  ure  in  a  building  or  cooperative  society,  an  account 
vith  the  savings-bank,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  those  perma- 
lent  forms  by  which  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  his  own 
Ife  and  that  of  his  family  might  be  enhanced.  But  until  a 
nan  begins  to  care  about  some  one  of  these  things,  he  has 
10  motive  to  put  forth  hb  best  energies  so  as  to  become  a 
irst-rate  workman ;  but  every  temptation  to  degenerate 
nto  an  idler  or  a  sensualist  The  degree  in  which  he 
sares  about  them  forms,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  his  prosper- 
ty  and  self  respect,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  his  future 
industry  and  happiness.'  No  doubt  the  comparative  un- 
certainty of  his  position,  and  the  habit  of  receiving  his  in- 

1 1  h»ye  lately  met  Tith  an  liutanoe  In  England  of  the  adoption  of  this 
imple  and  Mosible  devic*.  At  ^be  Pariah  School  of  Sc.  Luke  s,  London,  a 
mall  turn  wa«  in  18<J8  reeoned  from  some  obsolete  charitable  endotrments, 
ind  eonverted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  Into  a  fund  for  provid- 
ng  annually  three  priiet  or  exbibitions  of  £Jb  each,  tenable  by  the  best 
leholars  on  condition  of  their  remaining  a  year  longer  at  school.  These 
»riies  are  not  given  at  onoe  to  the  boys,  but  are  InTested  in  their  names  in 
he  savings-bank  until  they  leave  the  school. 

*  Bee  the  remarkable  chapter  in  J.  8.  MiU's  PolitUal  Economy,  on  the 
tature  of  the  laboring  elasMs. 


come  in  the  form  of  weekly  wages,  cause  him  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  render  it  difficult  for  him,  even  when 
wages  are  high,  to  see  much  good  in  laying  by  those  wages 
for  the  future.  If  we  look  at  the  home  of  a  clerk,  a  curate, 
or  a  schoolmaster,  with  £l50  a  vear,  we  generally  find  at 
least  a  year's  income  in  some  realized  form  — house,  clothes, 
pictures,  a  library,  and  a  small  life-assurance.  But  if  we 
visit  the  home  of  an  artisan  or  a  collier,  earning  the  same 
income  in  the  form  of  £S  a  week,  we  oflen  find  that  his 
entire  possessions,  if  capitalized,  would  not  be  equal  in 
value  to  a  month's  wages.  This  evil  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  mitigated,  if  in  any  department  of  our  industrial 
system  it  were  'found  practicable  to  substitute  monthly  for 
weekly  savinss  and  payments.  But  this  is  obviously  im- 
possible in  a  Girge  number  of  cases,  and  we  cannot  wait  for 
it  Economy  and  thrift  mav  be  more  difficult,  but  they  are 
also  more  necessary,  when  the  horizon  of  a  man's  resources, 
and  of  his  expenditure,  is  narrowed  by  the  inevitable  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  And  a  man  is  enriched  and  enno- 
bled in  just  the  proportion  in  which  this  horizon  is  enlarged, 
and  in  which  he  learns  to  see  the  actions  and  the  sacrifices 
of  to-day  in  their  relation  to  to-morrow.  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  sentence,  *'  Whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 
or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings,"  expresses  with  charac- 
teristic solemnity  an  indisputable  truth.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  convert  a  truism  like  this  into  a  practical  maxim  for 
the  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  employers^  even  when  they  see 
the  need  of  frugality  and  temperance  most  clearly,  to  take 
measures  for  urging  the  duty  upon  their  workmen.  Such 
efforts  are  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  many,  and 
to  be  regarded  —  not  unnaturally  —  as  dictated  by  a  self 
ish  desire  to  keep  down  wages.  At  Ghent,  an  association 
of  masters,  anxious  to  improve  the  material  prosperity  of 
their  workmen,  engaged  to  take  charge  of  their  savings,  to 
invest  them  in  the  bank,  and  to  add  two  per  cent,  to  the  in- 
terest, so  as  to  yield  the  depositor  &v^^  instead  of  three  per 
cent  But  the  experiment  did  not  long  succeed,  and  the 
deposits  were  quickly  withdrawn.  At  Muihouse,  in  1860, 
a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  saving  was  formed,  and 
special  advantages,  in  the  way  of  a  large  bonus  and  other- 
wise, were  offered  to  all  who  would  forego  three  per  cent, 
of  their  wages  for  the  purpose  of  a  provident  fund.  But 
only  sixteen  out  of  a  body  of  7000  workmen  were  found, 
ten  years  afler,  to  be  availing  themselves  of  the  plan.  In 
both  these  cases  suspicion  and  distrust  appear  to  have  been 
aroused,  the  motives  of  the  employers  were  misinterpreted, 
and  their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Nor  is  much  more  to  be 
hoped  from  any  direct  influence  on  tbe  part  of  the  churches, 
than  from  that  of  employers  as  a  class.  Individual  clergy- 
men interest  themselves  here  and  there  in  blanket  or  coal 
clubs ;  but,  as  a  rule,  such  efforts  are  more^ften  designed 
to  attach  the  poor  to  the  church  than  to  encourage  self- 
respect  or  independence  for  ita  own  sake.  The  inculcation 
of  a  general  habit  of  saving  as  a  substantial  part  of  practi- 
cal morality  is,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  not  generally 
considered  by  ministers  of  religion  as  within  their  province. 
It  is,  after  all,  in  the  schools  that  the  work  can  be  most 
effectually  done.  School  managers  and  teachers  have  op- 
portunities of  bringing  the  matter  constantly  before  tne 
attention  of  the  children,  and  can  readily  furnish  to  them 
simple  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  lessons  of  economy 
which  are  learned  in  the  class.  Moreover,  their  disinter- 
estedness is  unquestionable,  and  they  are  less  likely  than 
any  other  persons  who  are  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  poor  to  be  suspected  of  selfish  motives.  Much 
may  be  done  by  judicious  lessons,  by  the  use  of  wise  and 
simple  text-books,  like  Mr.  William  £llis's  '^  Outlines  ot 
Social  Economy,"  and  Archbishop  Whatel>'s  **Easy  Les- 
sons on  Money  Matters,"  3  to  illustrate  the  need  of  econ- 
omy and  the  increased  power  of  usefulness  and  of  enjoy- 

*  Prof.  Vf.  B.  Hodgson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  efforts  in  that  city  and  else- 
where to  render  the  principles  of  ecoaomic  science  Interesting  and  iote.Ugible 
to  young  peop'e  have  been  remarkably  sueeessfui,  ha«  translated,  under 
the  title  of  '*  What  is  seen  and  What  is  not  Uten,  one  of  the  most  telling  of. 
Frsderic  Bastlat's  brochures  on  the  commoner  economic  (kUaciee  current 
sjDODg  the  poor. 
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ment  which  it  gives  to  those  who  have  learned  it.  But  it 
must  not  be  fors;otten  that  thrill  is  an  act  —  a  habit ;  to  be 
learned  like  other  habits,  not  mainly  by  teaching  or  lect- 
orinei  but  by  actual  practice.  All  experience  shows  that 
.  it  is  hard  to  learn  it  for  the  first  time  in  adult  life,  but  if  it 
be  acquired  early  in  youth  it  will  probably  never  be  lost 
And  there  is  as  much  room  for  its  exercise  in  the  life  of  a 
little  child  at  school,  as  in  that  of  a  grown  man  who  is 
earning  wages.  To  him  as  well  as  to  his  elders  there  are 
temptations  to  waste  that  might  be  resisted  ;  there  are 
daily  opportunities  for  little  acts  of  forethought  and  self- 
restraint  which  ought  to  be  embraced.  It  may  seem  a 
tritle  to  speak  of  the  halfpence  which  little  children  spend 
on  sweetmeats  and  unwholesome  fruit.  But  economy  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  trifles  and  even  of  petty  details. 
Relatively  to  his  resources  and  to  his  wants,  these  are  the 
items  which  make  up  the  extravagance  of  a  child.  The 
little  one  who  is  encouraged  often  to  deny  himself  some 
immediate  gratification,  and  to  prefer  to  it  some  future  per- 
manent advantage,  who  has  once  experienced  the  delight 
of  seeing  the  interest  begin  to  accrue  on  his  little  savings, 
and  has  seen  the  temporary  trouble  of  the  family  at  a  death 
or  an  illness  relieved  by  a  drafl  upon  his  store,  has  learned 
a  lesson  in  self-sacrifice  which  will  abide  with  him  for  life. 
Sacrifice,  self-conquest,  the  refusal  to  want  that  which  we 
do  not  need,  the  deliberate  preference  of  permanent  to 
merely  ephemeral  good  —  are  not  these  the  qualities  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  moral  perfection,  and  of  a  temperate,  use- 
ful, and  noble  life  ? 

It  may  seem  like  special  pleading  to  identify  these  high 
qualities  too  closely  with  so  worldly  a  matter  as  the  man- 
agement of  money.  Yet  in  truth  there  is  no  one  problem 
or  duty  of  life  that  calls  into  exercise  so  many  moral  attri- 
butes, or  connects  itself  in  so  many  subtle  ways  with  the 
growth  of  the  whole  character,  as  the  management  of 
money.  He  who  said  that  "  a  right  habit  of  getting,  of 
saving,  and  of  spending  money,  argued  a  perfect  man," 
was  scarcely  guilty  of  exaggeration.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, of  re:»ponsible  life,  the  inclination  to  spend  the 
whole  of  what  we  receive  becomes  a  potent  temptation  to 
spend  or  to  enjoy  a  little  more  than  we  possess.  And  the 
records  of  our  law  courts  and  police  courts  show  that  im- 
pecuniosity  and  extravagance  are  the  parents  not  merely 
of  much  of  the  crime  in  the  world,  but  of  shiftiness,  of 
evasion,  of  falsehood,  and  of  the  sins  which  enfeeble  and 
degrade  men  most.  The  best  remedy  for  this  evil  ia  to 
train  children  very  early  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween real  and  unreal  wants.  '*  Les  besoins  factices,"  of 
which  M.  Laurent  ^  speaks,  '*  qui  sont  la  plaie  et  la  male- 
diction de  la  richesse,"  are  not  unknown  among  the  poor. 
Every  one  who  can  refuse  to  satisfy  one  of  these,  however 
slight,  or  who  puts  aside  any  portion,  however  humble,  of  the 
resources  of  to-day  to  make  part  of  his  supply  for  future 
use  or  enjoyment,  is  in  a  sense  a  capitalist.  And  in  this 
sense  not  only  every  man,  but  every  little  child  who  has 
the  command  of  a  single  luxury,  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  a  capitalist. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  cruel  and  unwise  to  interfere 
with  the  joyousness  of  childhood  by  prematurely  burden- 
ing the  mind  with  thoughts  of  the  future.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  objection,  however  natural  on  a  first  view, 
would  long  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  careful  thinker. 
The  penurious  spirit — the  calculating,' hard,  and  grasping 
hsbit  of  mind  —  has  doubtless  its  dangers.  But  it  is  not 
the  fault  to  which  Englishmen  are  very  prone,  nor  against 
which  it  is  needful  to  take  any  elaborate  precautions. 
The  tendencies  of  our  modern  life  are  all  in  the  opposite 
direction;  our  dangers  are  of  another  kind.  And,  in 
truth,  we  are  not  encouraging  a  hurtful  egoism,  and  sup- 
pressing generous  instincts,  when  we  invite  little  children 
to  set  aside  the  pence  with  which  they  would  otherwise 
buy  an  apple  or  a  cake.     To  spend  money  on  a  gratifica- 

1  S'e  th«  rciiiark«b1e  pamphlets  ontUled,  Con/erenre  »ur  PEpargnf, 
and  La  Cai$M  H'Eparen*  dans  les  JSeoUs  CommuniUs  d«  Gaiut,  pub- 
lUh«d  at  Bru^Felfl,  of  which  the  former  beare  M.  Laurent'it  name,  and  both 
exhibit  wi  h  great  clearneM  the  kind  of  arguuienc  aod  influence  by  which 
the  lingular  saooeM  of  the  aaTingt'banlc  ezperimeat  has  been  attained  in 
fielglam. 


tion  for  the  moment,  iain  no  sense  more  generous  or » 
selfish  than  to  reserve  it  for  a  future  one.  Both  are  vSr 
regarding  actions  ;  but  the  one  has  elements  of  saeri&s 
and  of  wisdom  in  it,  the  other  is  an  act  of  mere  csr^ 
and  shortsighted  indulgence.  I  will  not  weaken  bj  trt» 
lation  the  vigorous  sentences  in  which  M.  Laurent's  ik 
cution  to  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresaea  deals  vith  tti 
class  of  objection. 

'*  On  croit,"  he  says,  <'  que  les  enfanta  sont  g^o^fec. 
tandis  qu*ils  sont  personnels,  disons  le  mot,  egoi^ 
Voyez  cet  enfant:  ses  parents,  quoique  fort  paQ?res,la 
donnent  deux  centimes  le  dimanche  pour  ses  menus  ^ 
sirs :  il  court  s*acheter  une  friandise  quelconque :  m^ 
t-il  k  en  faire  part  k  ses  parents  ?  Songe-t4i  i  en  &  i 
part  h  ses  camarades  ?  II  se  h&te  de  manger  sa  pcnsa^ 
et  ne  pense  pas  mdme  que  ses  parents  se  sont  refuse  m 
pomme  pour  que  lui  en  ait  une.  Ce  que  Ton  appelt  in 
menus  plaisirs  sont  un  apprentissage  d'cgoisme.  Vmt 
I'enfant  qu'il  doit  dpargner  ces  quelques  centimes,  ce  o'ei 
done  pas  lui  donner  une  le^on  d^dgoisme,  c'est  sa  cos- 
traire  Jul  apprendre  k  se  priver  d'une  fantaisie;  et  ro- 
poser  une  privation,  n'est-ce  pas  le  commencemeat  h 
sacrifice,  de  Tabndgation,  du  ddvouement  ?  " 

I  desire  to  commend  the  simple  and  judicious  ap& 
ment  now  being  tried  with  such  signal  success  in  B«lgiu 
by  Professor  Laurent  and  his  friends,  to  the  confridenui 
and  imitation  of  benevolent  persons  in  England,  ui 
especially  to  members  of  school  boards  and  to  sckt 
managers.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  directm 
The  clothing  clubs,  shoe  clubs,  Christmas  clubs,  and  otk 
devices  to  which  the  squire's  or  clergyman's  wife  is  a 
many  villages  devotes  so  much  thought  and  kisilsea 
though  open  to  the  objection  I  have  already  hinted  at,ci 
all  very  useful  in  their  way.  But  they  labor  under  m 
great  defect  They  encourage  economy  only  for  a  specfe 
object,  and  for  a  definite  time.  At  a  certain  period  of  tk 
year  the  accounts  are  adjusted,  payments  are  madf,aa 
the  transaction  is  at  an  iend.  Moreover,  all  tho^e  pcna 
who  for  any  reason  have  no  need  of  the  particuUr  objaa 
for  which  the  club  is  formed,  are  not  encouraged  tosw 
at  all.  What  is  needed  is  the  regular  habit  of  ecoson; 
rather  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  view  of  any  of  the  ordiarj 
emergencies  of  life,  than  for  the  sake  of  bome  one  specfe 
emergency.  And  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  sst^ 
should  not  be  an  exceptional  act,  or  one  adapted  fora* 
special  purpose  only,  but  that  facilities  for  its  dail)  p* 
tice  as  a  part  of  the  regular  discipline  of  lile  should  ti 
brought  within  reach  of  children. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Post-office  savings-banks,  ym 
are  daily  increasing  in  number,  bring  the  opportunity  fa 
making  savings  very  near  to  the  doors  of  the  poor.  Aai 
there  is  much  in  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  Po5^(l&i 
banks  to  encourage  hope  of  their  still  more  benefi^ 
operation.  The  last  report  of  the  Postmaster-GtDd 
shows  that  in  1862  there  were  1,782,555  depositors  a 
the  old  savings-banks  ;  in  1865  the  number  in  the  old  la^ 
the  Post-office  banks  combined  had  risen  to  2,07S,^ 
while  in  1872  there  were  2,867,595  depositors,  or  1  in?* 
the  population,  with  an  average  amount  of  £lS  to  ik 
credit  of  each.  This  is  lower  than  in  Massacbo.<«tA 
where  the  depositors  amount  to  one  fifth  of  the  popalsii* 
but  higher  than  in  Switzerland,  where  the  proportion  is  1 
in  12,  or  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  1  in  60.  But  the  full  ^ 
velopment  of  the  Post-office  savings-bank  system  is  bif 
dered  by  several  causes.  There  are  many  village* » 
which  no  bank  has  yet  been  established.  The  rule  wlua 
limits  each  deposit  to  a  minimum  of  a  shilling,  pradicsl? 
forbids  the  smaller  economies ;  and  the  fact  that  banics  in 
closed  in  the  evenings,  especially  on  the  Saturday  ^^"^ 
when  wages  are  received,  acts  unfavorably  on  the  U«» 
and  irresolute.  All  these  points  were  recently  bronjh 
before  the  notice  of  the  late  Postmaster- General.  Tb? 
are  matters  of  administrative  detail,  in  which  pjiiJ*" 
thropic  impulse  must  needs  be  controlled  by  conadc*" 
tions  of  economy  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  public  «^ 
vice.  But  they  seldom  had  a  better  chance  of  bL*ing  f*'*" 
ably  regarded  than  at  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  L^ 
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Playfair,  who  not  onlj  broaght  to  his  post  the  hii^hest 
[>romise  of  zeal  and  administrative  capacity,  but  had  also 
3een  long  and  honorably  distinguished  by  his  insight  into 
loeial  problems  and  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
iielped  to  solve  them.  It  may  be  hoped  that  his  successor, 
irhoie  sympathy  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  laboring 
3lass  is  probably  not  less  genuine,  though  it  has  been  man- 
ifested iu  very  dtlftlrent  ways,  will  not  in  his  turn  forget 
^at  the  great  department  over  which  he  presides  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  source  of  revenue  and  an  instrument  of 
public  convenience ;  but  may  be  made  by  wise  adminis- 
tration a  potent  moral  teacher,  and  an  aid  m  the  formation 
df  provident  habits. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Post-office 
banks  themselves,  however  numerous,  can  never  be  broua;ht 
slose  enough  to  the  children  while  the  habits  of  their  life 
ftre  yet  in  process  of  formation.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the 
banks  themselves  should  ever  receive  sums  so  small  as 
those  by  means  of  which  the  habit,  must  be  first  formed. 
That  great  results  can  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers,  even  with  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
scholars  in  Primary  Schools,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  10,000  children  in  a  single  town,  where  the  av- 
sra;:;e  wages  of  the  parents  are  below  those  of  most  towns 
in  England,  have  saved  sums  amounting  to  nearly  30i. 
each.  It  is  probable  that  very  little,  if  any  of  this  money 
would  have  found  its  way  to  the  bank,  but  for  the  agency 
[>f  the  school.  The  work  is  not  one  which  can  fitly  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  state  officials,  but  rather  on  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  governors  and  teachers,  of  the  members 
3f  school  boards,  the  committees  of  management  affiliated 
to  them,  and  other  influential  private  persons.  Even  when 
>ur  machinery  for  public  instruction  is  completely  organ- 
ized, there  will,  it  m^y  be  hoped,  always  be  room  for  the 
Bxercise  of  that  personal  zeal  and  that  affectionate  interest 
n  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  which  have  so  long  honora- 
bly characterized  the  voluntary  system.  And  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  independent  exertions  here  is  one  field  in  which 
the  hirvest  truly  may  be  great.  As  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  becomes  daily  more  operative  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  childre  i  under  instruction,  in  prolono^ing  their  school 
ittendance  and  in  developing  their  intelligence,  it  will 
render  in  just  this  proportion  a  larger  number  of  scholars 
imenable  to  such  simple  reasoning?  and  influences  as  have 
proved  so  elBcicious  in  Ghent.  And  those  who  will  take 
;he  trouble  to  associate  themselves  with  the  teachers,  in 
3ringing  the  savings-bank  into  the  school,  and  making  the 
limple  arrangements  by  which  the  business  part  of  the 
nitter  may  be  done  smoothly  and  in  proper  order,  may 
i'ulfil  a  mjst  useful  function.  Tney  will  aid  the  work  of 
national  education  in  an  effectual  way,  not  only  by  thu9 
giving  practical  and  experimental  lessons  in  economic  sci- 
ence to  the  scholars,  but  also  by  enlarging  their  imagina- 
tion and  increasing  their  power  of  self-control.  The  plan 
)f  utilizing  the  elementary  schools  for  this  purpose  has,  at 
^resent,  b«ien  little  tried  in  England.  It  is  not  a  panacea, 
tf  adopted  ever  so  earnestly  and  successfully,  it  will  leave 
nuch  improvidence  unremedied.  Bit  it  may,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  prove  one  instrument  among  many  for 
imeliorating  the  material  condition  of  the  poor,  and  for  de- 
rating the  whole  of  their  social  and  moral  life. 


THE  "GREAT  WORLD"  IN  FRANCE. 

BOUDOIR    CONSPIRACIES. 

O.v  the  1 6th  of  this  month  "  little  Isidore,"  as  he  is  by  some 
jailed,  Napoleon  IV.  or  the  Prince  Imperial  by  others,  will 
ittain  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen,  and  be  eligible  to  rule  over 
;he  forty  million  French  souls  as  soon  as  these  souls,  or  the 
rreater  number  of  them,  see  fit  to  allow  him.  We  have  all 
:«ad  M.  le  Due  de  Padoue's  stirring  appeal  to  the  Bonapar- 
ists  to  be  up  and  doing  on  this  16th,  and  M.  de  Broglie*s 
counter  appeal  to  such  of  the  Bonapartists  as  draw  Govern- 
nent  salaries  to  hold  their  peace  and  stay  at  home  on  that 


same  date.  But  though  M.  de  Broglie  will  be  obeyed  bv 
the  clerks  and  sub-prefects  —  in  fact,  by  all  the  small  fish 
who  are  not  strong  enough  to  slip  through  the  meshes  of  a 
circular  —  the  trains  to  the  north  coast  will  not  the  less  be 
full  on  the  15th,  and  the  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Dieppe 
packets  will  be  redolent  with  bouquets  of  that  Imperial 
fiower,  the  violet ;  and  Kentish  folk  will  see  the  Bonapartist 
working  man  in  ^preat  force,  and  the  veterans  who  served 
under  the  First  Napoleon  toiling  along  in  their  cylindrical 
shakos  and  faded  swallow-tails  of  a  bygone  age,  and  the 
maimed  Imperial  guardsmen  who  bled  at  Magenta  and  will 
shed  tears  at  sight  of*'  little  Isidore,"  like  trusty  fellows  aa 
they  are ;  and  the  woman  who  trudged  on  foot  all  tbe  way 
from  the  Pyrenees,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,,  to  salute 
the  rising  hope  of  France ;  and  the  village  mayors  who 
find  that  the  crops  and  vintages  have  all  failed  since  that 
accursed  4th  of  September ;  and  the  Parisian  tradesmen 
whose  ledgers  have  no  sympathy  with  Republican  institu- 
tions —  all  these  loyal  persons  will  file  over  the  lawn  of 
Camden  Place  under  the  beaming  eyes  of  M.  de  Padoue 
above-naitied,  and  of  M.  Rouher,  looking  unutterably  pa- 
triarchal in  his  ve.vet  skull-cap. 

It  will  be  an  affecting  sight,  for  no  unpleasant  wizard 
will  be  present  to  conjure  up  that  Grand  Army  of  two 
million  dead  whom  the  First  Napoleon  led  to  slaughter  by 
frost,  fire,  and  sword,  for  ends  best  known  to  himself;  nor 
the  men  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1851,  nor  the 
skeletons  whose  bones  bleached  at  Cayenne  and  Lambessa, 
nor  that  other  army  whose  legions  might  fill  many  a  special 
train,  and  march  in  brave  numbers  through  the  Chi^lhurst' 
grounds  —  that  army  of  men  who  set  out  for  Berlin  in  1870, 
and  lay  down  to  rest  half  way  at  Woerth,  Gravelotte,  and 
Sedan.  None  of  these  obtrusive  people  will  be  in  the  way, 
for  where  Bonapartists  are  concerned  in  organizing  pro- 
cessions, you  may  trust  them  to  do  everything  with  mosi 
artistic  effect.  Committees  at  work  recruiting  pilgrims 
and  clas.«>ing  them  bv  age,  garb,  and  calling ;  committees 
buying  up  violets  and  getting  vellum  addresses  engrossed ; 
committees  paying  railway  fares  and  tavern  bills  for  such 
pilgrims  as  cannot  afford  to  bo  loyal  at  their  own  expense; 
committees  showering  photographs  of  "little  Isidore,"  appel 
au  peuple  cards,  Napoleonic  songs,  tracts,  almanacs,  biog- 
raphies by  the  million  over  the  country  —  these  are  the 
agencies  by  which  deputations  get  to  be  bigger  and  bigger, 
like  snowballs  on  the  roll. 

Add  to  this  that  pretty  ladies  are  at  work  recruiting 
pilgrims  of  the  well-dressed  sort,  embroidering  banners, 
making  baskets  of  those  odorous  imitation  violets  in  satin, 
and  getting  up  subscriptions  for  overwhelming  the  young 
*prince  with  birthday  presents  of  a  more  solid  kind.  At 
first  there  was  a  plan  for  centralizing  all  subscriptions  and 
buying  something  grand  in  the  way  of  plate  or  jewelry ; 
but  it  was  sensibly  decided  that  if  one  committee  presented 
a  gold  watch,  another  a  dressing-case,  a  third  a  sword  with 
a  hopeful  inscription  on  its  blade,  and  so  forth,  the  coup 
(Vail  in  the  room  where  these  gifts  were  laid  out  would  be 
finer.  So  we  beg  to  introduce  a  ladies'  committee,  managed 
by  Mme.  la  Princesse  d'Austerlitz  and  by  Mmes.  de  Sabre- 
tache, de  Pomponnette,  and  de  Lestincelle,  which  proposes 
to  offer  Napoleon  IV.  a  charger  and  saddle,  to  the  presuma- 
ble end  that  he  may  ride  thereon  in  triumph  should  be  ever 
decide  to  land  at  Cannes  like  his  grand-uncle,  or  at  Bou- 
logne, like  his  father. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  Princesse  d'Austerlitz  to' 
spend  her  leisure  in  political  conspiracy,  for  her  husband 
was  a  great  dignitary  under  the  late  reign,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  look  with  the  eye  of  favor  upon  a  rdgime  which 
counts  him  for  nothing.  The  Princess  is  rich,  too,  and 
powerful ;  few  people  dare  to  snub  her ;  and  to  arrest 
either  herself  or  her  husband,  as  is  done  with  dangerous 
persons  who  bawl  *'  Vive  TEmpereur  1 "  in  the  streets,  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  her  husband  approves  of  her 
conspiring,  and  that  is  enough.  But  the  case  is  somewhat 
different  wiih  Mme.  de  Sabretache,  whose  husband,  poor 
Colonel  Sabretache,  has  no  taste  for  plotting  against  estab- 
lished governments  under  pretence  of  buying  chargers. 
This  M.  Sabretache  loved  the  Emperor  of  course  —  he  was 
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paid  and  promoted  to  do  lo ;  but  be  likes  MacMabon,  too, 
and  bafl  accepted  tbe  command  of  a  regiment  from  >bim, 
witb  a  friendly  sbake  of  tbe  band,  and  an  ezbortation  to  be 
faitbfiil  The  sbake  of  tbe  band  from  tbe  Marsbal  was  in 
particalar  very  gratifying  to  Colonel  Sabretacbe,  and  at 
beart  be  cannot  really  see  tbat  France  is  so  mucb  tbe  worse 
for  tbe  exit  of  tbe  Bonapartes.  His  cigars  taste  as  well  as 
tbey  did  formerly,  bis  absintbe  bas  not  deteriorated,  and  as 
to  tbe  scarcity  of  balls  and  parties,  of  wblcb  Mme.  de 
Sabretacbe  (o  piteously  complains,  tbe  Colonel  is  ready  to 
swear  tbat  Madame  does  not  spend  six  evenings  at  bome 
tbrouebout  tbe  winter  season,  and  ber  dressmaker's  bills 
bave  by  no  means  kept  step  witb  tbe  alleged  diminution  of 
trade  profits.  So  it  ruffles  tbe  feelinss  of  tbis  man  of  duty 
to  find  bis  wife  driving  about  Paris  all  day  witb  subscrip- 
tion lists  in  ber  bands,  returning  bome  jaded  for  dinner 
witb  piles  of  muslin  or  satin  violets  in  ber  brougbam,  and 
dashing  away  again  before  dessert  is  fairly  on  tbe  table  to 
vote  resolutions  round  tbe  tea-tray  in  Mme.  d'Austerlitz's 
boudoir.  Then  be  meets  curious  forms  of  strangers  on  tbe 
staircase  —  seedy  men  putting  coins  into  their  (rackets  — 
aiid  learns  tbat  these  are  earnest  Bonapartists  in  reduced 
circumstances,  who  would  pine  miserably  if  their  journey  to 
Cbiselburst  was  not  paid  for  them.  Moreover,  going  out 
one  morning  be  notices  a  queer  looking  person  pacing  on 
the  pavement,  and  guesses  by  tbe  cut  of  nim  tbat  he  must 
be  a  ^detective  set  to  watch  tbe  bouse.  This,  however,  is 
too  much  to  be  borne,  and  witb  a  flaming  face  Colonel 
Sabretacbe  turns  back,  clambers  up  bis  staircase,  and 
intercepts  bis  wife  just  as  she  is  sallying  forth  bravely 
attired,  gloved,  and  bonneted. 

'*  Where  are  you  goins,  my  dear  ?  '*  he  asks,  witb  tbe  air 
of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  show  all  tbe  moral  courage 
there  is  in  him  for  once  in  a  way. 

"Oh,  don't  stop  me,  please,"  answers  the  lady  with  a 
busy  gesture ; ''  it  is  to-day  we  are  going  to  see  the  cbareer 
we've  boueht ;  such  a  beauty  you  never  saw  —  all  white 
with  a  pink  nose." 

"  I  don't  see  tbe  use  of  tbat  pink-nosed  charger,"  answers 
the  colonel,  with  reckless  emphasis,  as  he  takes  up  his 
position  on  the  hearth-rug. 

^  Not  see  the  use  of  him  ?  Why,  he's  meant  to  ride  on, 
and  will  bave  a  purple  velvet  saddle-cloth  1  **  exclaims  Mme. 
de  Sabretache, ber  blue  eyes  circling  with  astonishment: 
*^  he's  tbe  horse  that  Napoleon  IV.  will  mount  when  be 
comes  back  to  save  this  nation  1  " 

'*  But,  my  dear,"  responds  tbe  colonel,  stamping  his  foot 
to  make  him  feel  himself  more  valiant,  *<do  you  think 
France  depends  for  ber  safety  on  a  boy  of  eighteen  ?  " 

''  Boy  of  eiebteen !  "  pouts  Mme.  de  Sabretache,  as  if  here 
now  were  a  blasphemy  such  as  she  bad  never  beard  before. 
"  Why,  I  am  surprised  at  you ;  be  is  tbe  rightful  master  of 
you  and  me,  and  all  of  us  ;  and  be  is  a  most  lovable  boy, 
with  eyes  just  like  bis  mother's." 

<*  Yes,  bis  mother  is  a  charming  person,  and  so  is  be,  and 
they're  a  charming  family,"  ejaculates  the  colonel  impa- 
tiently ;  **  but  it  comes  to  tbis  —  I  don't  want  to  be  cash- 
iered as  a  conspirator.  There's  a  detective  down  below, 
and  one  of  these  days  you  may  find  half  a  dozen  cf  them 
up-stairs.  Pay  }our  subscription  for  this  horse  if  you  like, 
but  as  to  your  going  to  see  him,  I  —  I  —  in  fact,  I  won't 
bave  it." 
^  These  are  courageous  words,  and  an  agitating  silence 
follows  their  delivery.  Then  Mme.  de  Sabretacbe  throws 
herself  on  tbe  sofa,  in  tears,  most  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  very  bitter,  and  sobs,  "  1  know  what  it  is, 
you  want  to  break  my  heart;  but  111  go  into  a  convent, 
and  never  be  seen  again.  I  cannot  live  to  face  tbe  da> 
when  all  tbe  little  boys  will  point  their  fingers  at  you  in  tbe 
streets,  and  say,  *  That's  the  man  who  was  unfai*bful  to  bis 
Emperor ! ' "  The  colonel  casts  a  mild  expletive  in  tbe 
direction  of  tbe  coal-scuttle,  and  stalks  out  ro.Med.  A  few 
minutes  later  Madame,  having  dried  her  eye/,  speeds  away, 
not  towards  tbe  convent,  but  to  Ece  tbe  pin^- nosed  charger, 
as  if  nothing  bad  happened.  y 

TLe  colonel,  bowtver,  though  repulse^i  with  igncminy, as 
a  man  must  needs  be  iibo  meddles  in  matters  too  high  for 


him —  tbe  colonel  strides  ofif  to  Tortoai'ssodtkeii 
bis  friend  Colonel  Pomponnette  sadly  chewing  i  yi 
and  looking  as  melancholy  as  himself.  Fompoi&etti 
Sabretacbe  are  both  in  tbe  same  predicRmeDt:tliitii,h 
ponnette  has  been  iinitten,  too,  hip  and  thigh,  intra 
stare  tbat  pink-nosed  gift  horse  in  tbe  mouth;  isduiet 
comparins  notes,  look  as  dejected  a  pair  of  troopenvi 
to  be  seen  in  Paris.  So  dejected,  in  truth,  tbuji 
Colonel  de  Cassecarreao,  coming  in  tobreskfutind^ 
ing  to  catch  sif^bt  of  them,  laughs,  accosts  theiD,udiif 
pleasantly,  "  What's  up?"  There  is  norcawBikji 
two  colonels  should  conceal  anything  from  Cmkch 
He  is  a  man  of  tbe  world,  very  companionable,  aadihi 
be  did  rise  so  fast  to  his  colonelcy  through  dniiag^ 
influence,  he  is  just  the  man  to  give  valuable  idns 
bow  ladies  should  be  managed.  So  Sabretichead 
ponnette  ^our  out  their  dismal  souls  tolum^oDitUBgi 
nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice :  but  siehiogfRow 
the  pauses  of  their  narration,  as  If  all  their  voiai 
many  grinder  teeth  being  drawn. 

Cassecarreau  laughs  anew,  and  says :  ^  Do  jn 
want  to  prevent  those  ladies  from  ever  dabbtiagaj 
again  ?    If  you  do,  1 11  furnish  you  an  infallible  sped 

Both  the  colonels  declare  they  would  pay  fruKti 
bered  for  tbe  specific,  and  hereat  Cassecarreao  eb| 
breakfast  up-st^irs  to  arrange  everything  in  secret n 
fully.  The  breakfast  takes  place,  and  a  IoD|,chea 
is.  Tbe  waiter  flashing  in  and  out  with  tbediiheie 
hear  the  words  '*  Vincennes,"  **  imprisonment," " 
**  tears,"  etc.,  and  tbe  three  colonels  appear  to  f 
rier  and  merrier  over  these  unmirthful  substantim 
ing  can  exceed  tbe  hilarity  of  their  features  as  they 
by  and  by  on  tbe  steps  of  Tortoni's,  Cassecsnei 
«  Leave  it  all  to  me,"  and  tbe  other  two  replyiof^, 
voir,  k  ndinuit." 

That  night  towards  twelve  o'clock  Mme.  de  St 
coming  bome  from  Mme.  d'Austerlitz's,  is  in  go 
and  a  forgiving  mood,  for  she  noticed  that  ber  hu 
bumble,  not  to  say  penitential,  during  dinner,  d 
further  objections  to  tbe  pink- nosed  horse,  and  le 

?[uite  free  as  usual  to  spend  her  evening  where  ^ 
f  he  were  at  bome  she  would  ^nerouslv  pardon  \ 
unmanly  outburst  in  the  morning,  but  he  bapneni 
and  she  is  just  conning  over  the  indulgent  tbiu 
say  to  him  on  bis  return,  when  she  ia  startled! 
knock  at  the  door.  A  most  peremptory  knock' 
and  short,  a  thing  calculated  at  midnight  to  i 
blood  stop.  All  tbe  servants  are  gone  to  li 
Madame's  maid,  so  it  is  this  timid  young  pereoi 
to  open  the  door  on  the  flat,  and  as  soon  as  she 
the  xey,  utters  a  panic- stricken  shriek.  At  the 
four  bearded  men,  stepping  through  the  vestibol 
Madame's  room,  and  tne  foremost  of  them  ssti 
bat,  **  Madame,  we  arrest  you  in  tbe  name  of  tb 

**  Arrest  me  1 "  gasps  Mme.  de  Sabretache, 
cleaving  to  her  palate  in  very  horror. 

"  Arrest  you  for  conspiring  tbe  overthrow  of 
ment — tbat  is,  for  treason,'' continued  thebf 
firmly.  '*  You  will  please  to  come  with  us  at*i 
have  orders  to  convey  you  to  Vincennes." 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  gbastliness  of 
would  be  a  vain  work.  If  fainting  could  be 
Madame  would  swoon  at  once ;  if  soreamisg 
she  would  throw  open  tbe  windows  and  awake 
borbood ;  but  tbe  four  bearded  men  will  not  so 
ber  change  her  dress.  She  must  wrap  herse 
and  come  ofl^to  the  cab  down- stairs  without  an 
of  time  ;  those  are  the  orders,  and  Madame  obe; 
in  a  state  of  collapse  which  would  rend  the  b 
four  real  detectives  who  bad  to  convey  eo  pre 
to  a  fortress.  Happily  these  are  not  realdi 
disguised  cflScers,  friends  of  that  ingenious  C< 
carreau's ;  and  right  well  they  play  their  pa: 
cab  bas  landed  Mme.  de  Sabretache  at  a  sma 
the  Vincennes  fort,  and  ^ben  tbe  is  conducted 
be  interrogated  by  three  other  officers  in  full 
spectacles. 
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These  officers  do  not  conceal  from  her  that  it  is  M.  de 
Broglie'a  fixed  purpose  to  send  her  to  the  Island  of  St 
Marguerite  in  punishment  for  her  seditious  doings ;  but 
fchey  admit  that  she  may  yet  be  freed  if  her  husband  will 
|o  bail  for  her  being  of  good  behavior  for  Uie  rest  of  her 
lays.  Here  might  be  a  triumphant  opportunity  for  poor 
Dolonel  Sabretache  to  decline  going  bail  for  any  such  thing 
mtil  tears  and  supplications  had  softened  his  heart;  but  he 
raa  equal  to  the  occasion  at  once,  and  chivalrously  con- 
lents.  He  pretends  to  have  hastened  after  his  wife  with 
30st  speed  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  her  arrest;  and  it  is 
i  pathetic  spectacle  enough  when  the  honest  fellow  puts  his 
>en  to  paper,  and  si£rns  a  declaration  that  his  wife  shall 
lever  more  disobey  him.  The  officers,  however,  stipulate 
or  something  more  than  this.  They  feel  bound  to  warn 
Hadame  that  if  she  divulges  aught  of  this  matter  the  Gov- 
ernment will  arrest  her  again,  lest  the  rumor  of  their  ill- 
imed  leniency  should  act  as  a  perilous  incentive  to  other 
Rebels. 

'  .?"i/*^®''®  "  "^  fear  of  Madame's  betraying  the  secret,  nor 
viil  Mme.  de  Pomponnette,  whose  night  has  been  made 
udeous  by  a  similar,  adventure,  betray  it.  We  add  with 
Jtome  concern  that  since  this  gloomy  affair  the  cause  of 
1  little  Isidore  "  has  lost  two  most  energetic  supporters. 
\\ 
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q;  chapter   XV.      A   MORNING  MKKTINO  :   THK   LETTER 
!£  AGAIN. 

.fc  The  scarlet  and  orange  light  outside  the  malthouse  did 
,„ot  penetrate  to  its  interior,  which  was,  as  usual,  lighted 

fa  rival  glow  of  similar  hue,  radiating  from  the  hearth. 
jj  The  maltster,  after  having  lain  down  in  his  clothes  for  a 
VjjW  hours,  was  now  sitting  beside  a  three-legged  table, 
j^-eak fasting  off  bread  and  bacon.  This  was  eaten  on  the 
^jjateless  system,  which  is  performed  by  placing  a  slice  of 
^•ead  upon  a  table,  the  meat  flat  upon  the  bread,  a  mus- 
^^rd  plaster  upon  the  meat,  and  a  pinc^h  of  salt  upon  the 
^i^Me,  then  cutting  them  vertically  downwards  with  a  large 
^^.jcket-knife  till  wood  is  reached,  when  the  severed  lump  is 
J^^ipaled  on  the  knife,  elevated,  and  sent  the  proper  way  of 
gS°^.*  .  y*^®  maltster's  lack  of  teeth  appeared  not  to  sensibly 

rainish  his  powers  as  a  mill.  He  had  been  without  them 
i^r  so  many  years  that  toothlessness  was  felt  less  to  be  a 
t-^jfect  than  hard  gums  an  acquisition.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
vi-  ^PP^^**-*^  t*^e  grave  as  a  hyperbolic  curve  approaches  a 
r-ie  —  sheering  off  as  he  got  nearer,  till  it  was  doubtful  if 
!» '  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

M?r  ^^^  ashpit  was  a  heap  of  potatoes  roasting,  and  a 
ij«  ilmg  pipkin  of  charred  bread,  called  "coffee,"  for  the 
B'^nefit  of  whomsoever  should  call,  for  Warren's  was  a 
li!j^'  ?^  village  club-house,  there  being  no  inn  in  the  place. 
StiP**  I  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,  and  then  down  comes 
'Lw!"*^^®^  *'  '^ig^V  was  a  remark  now  suddenly  heard 
jrtfiVeading  into  the  malthouse  from  the  door,  which  had 
JBsK'en  opened  the  previous  moment,  and  the  form  of  Henerj' 
er>ay  advanced  to  the  fire,  stampinjy  the  snow  from  his 
5J8*^^  when  about  half-way  there.  The  speech  and  entry 
)s^  not  seemed  to  be  at  all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the 
isjAltster,  introductory  matter  being  often  omitted  in  this 
asj^ghborhood,  both  from  word  and  deed,  and  the  maltster 
jiii^mg  the  same  latitude  allowed  him,  did  not  hurry  to 
BilK)ly.  He  picked  up  a  fragment  of  cheese,  by  pecking 
( nfion  it  with  his  knife,  as  a  butcher  picks  up  skewers. 
jiiiiHenery  appeared  in  a  drab  kerseymere  great-coat,  but- 
jlifiijied  oyer  his  smock-frock,  the  white  skirts  of  the  latter 
jigiing  visible  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  below  the  coat- 
^Rjj  Is,  which,  when  you  got  used  to  the  style  of  dress,  looked 
jjjtUtural  enough,  and  even  ornamental  —  it  certainly  was 
.^{ti^nfortable. 

ij^i^Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  other  carters  and 
.jjjiljigoners  followed  at  his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling 
''^^^  their  hands,  which  showed  that  they  had  just  come 


from  the  carthorse  stables,  where  they  had  been  busily 
engaged  since  four  o'clock  that  morning. 

**And  how  is  she  getting  on  without  a  baily?"  the 
maltster  inquired. 

Henery  snook  his  head,  and  smiled  one  of  the  bitter 
smiles,  dragging  all  the  flesh  of  his  forehead  into  a  corru- 
gated heap  m  the  centre. 

"She'll  rue  it  —  surely,  surely  1"  he  said.  "  Benjy 
Penny  ways  were  not  a  true  man  or  an  honest  baily  —  as 
big  a  betrayer  as  Joey  Iscariot  himself. .  But  to  think  she 
can  manage  alone! "  He  allowed  his  head  to  swing  later- 
ally three  or  four  times  in  silence.  **  Never  in  all  my 
creeping  up  — never  1  " 

This  was  recognized  by  all  as  the  conclusion  of  some 
gloomy  speech  which  had  been  expressed  in  thought  alone 
during  the  shake  of  the  head;  Henery  meanwhile  retained 
several  marks  of  despair  upon  his  face,  to  imply  that  they 
would  be  required  lor  use  again  directly  he  should  go  on 
speaking. 

**  All  will  be  ruined,  and  ourselves  too,  or  there's  no 
meat  in  gentlemen's  houses  1 "  said  Mark  Clark,  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  ready  to  burst  all  links  of  habit. 

"  A  headstrong  maid,  that's  what  she  is  —  and  won't 
listen  to  no  advice  at  all.  Pride  and  vanity  have  ruined 
many  a  cobbler's  dog.  Dear,  dear,  when  1  think  of  it,  I 
sorrows  like  a  man  in  travel !  " 

"True,  Henery,  you  do,  I've  heard  ye,"  said  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  in  a  voice  of  thorough  attestation,  and  with  a 
wire-drawn  smile  of  misery. 

« 'Twould  do  a  martel  man  no  harm  to  have  what's  un- 
der her  bonnet,"  said  Billv  Smallbury,  who  had  just  en- 
tered, bearing  his  one  tooth  before  him.  "  She  can  spaik 
real  language,  and  must  have  some  sense  somewhere.  Do 
ye  conceive  me?  " 

"I  do,  I  do;  but  no  baily  —  I  deserved  that  place," 
wailed  Henery,  signifying  wasted  genius  by  gazing  blankly 
at  visions  of  a  high  destiny  apparently  vjsible  to  him  on 
Billy  Sraallbury's  smock-frock.  ••  There,  'twas  to  be,  I 
suppose.  Your  lot  is  your  lot,  and  Scripture  is  nothing ; 
for  if  you  do  good  you  don't  get  rewarded  according  to 
your  works,  but  are  cheated  in  some  mean  way  out  of  your 
recompense." 

"  No,  no ;  I  don't  agree  with'ee  there,"  said  Mark  Clark, 
decisively.    ''  Gjd's  a  perfect  gentleman  in  that  respect" 

"  Good  works  good  pay,  so  to  speak  it,"  attested  Joseph 
Poorgrass. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  as  a  sort  of  enir*arte  Henery 
turned  and  blew  out  the  lanterns,  which  the  increase  of 
daylight  rendered  no  longer  necessary  even  in  the  malt- 
house, with  its  one  pine  of  glass. 

"  I  wonder  what  a  farmer- woman  can  want  with  a  harpsi- 
chord, dulcimer,  planner,  or  whatever  'tis  they  d*  call  it," 
said  the  maltster.    "  Liddy  saith  she've  a  new  one." 

"  Got  a  planner  ?  " 

"  Ave.  Seems  her  old  uncle's  things  were  not  good 
enough  for  her.  She've  bought  all  but  everything  new. 
There's  heavy  chairs  for  the  stout,  weak  and  wiry  ones  for 
the  slender ;  great  watches  getting  on  to  the  size  of  clocks, 
to  stand  upon  the  chimbley-piece." 

"  Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful  frames." 

"  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drunk,  with  horse-hair 
pillows  at  each  end." 

"  Looking-glasses  for  the  pretty." 

"  Lying  books  for  the  wicked." 

A  hrm,  loud  tread  was  now  heard  stamping  outside ;  the 
door  was  opened  about  six  inches,  and  somebody  on  the 
other  side  exclaimed,  — 

"Neighbors,  have  ye  got  room  for  a  few  new-bom 
lambs  V  " 

"  Aye,  sure,  shepherd,"  said  the  conclave. 

The  door  was  Hung  back  till  it  kicked  the  wall  and 
trembled  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  blow.  Mr.  Oak  ap- 
peared in  the  entry  with  a  steaming  face,  hay-bands  wound 
about  his  ankles  to  keep  out  the  snow,  a  leather  strap 
round  his  waist  outside  the  smock-frock,  and  looking  alto- 

?;ether  an  epitome  of  ihe  world's  health  and  vigor.    Four 
ambs  hung  in  various  embarrassing  attitudes  over  his 
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sbouldeirs,  and  the  dog  George,  which  Gabriel  had  con- 
trived to  fetch  from  Korcombe,  stalked  solemnly  behind. 

"  Well,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  how*8  lambing  ^ia  year,  if 
I  may  say  it  V  "  inquired  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

**  Terrible  trying,"  said  Oalc.  ^  "  I've  been  wet  through 
twice  a  day,  either  in  snow  or  rain,  this  last  fortnight. 
Cainy  and  I  haven't  lined  our  eyes  to-night." 

**  A  good  few  twins,  too,  I  hear,  so  to  speak  it  ?  " 

'*  Too  many  by  half.  Yes,  'tis  a  very  queer  lambing  this 
year.     We  shan  t  have  done  by  Lady  Day." 

"  And  last  year  'twere  all  over  by  Sexagetsamine  Sun- 
day," Joseph  remarked. 

**  Bring  on  the  rest,  Cain,"  said  Gabriel,  '*  and  then  run 
back  to  tne  ewes.    I'll  follow  you  soon." 

Cainy  Ball — a  cherry-faced  young  lad,  with  a  small 
circular  orifice  by  way  of  mouth,  advanced  and  deposited 
two  others,  and  retired  as  he  was  bidden.  Oak  lowered 
the  lambs  from  their  unnatural  elevation,  wrapped  them  in 
hay,  and  placed  them  round  the  fire. 

•*  We've  no  lambing-hut  here,  as  I  used  to  have  at  Nor- 
combe,"  said  Gabriel,  '*  and  'tis  such  a  plague  to  bring  the 
weakly  ones  to  a  house.  If  'twasn't  for  your  place  here, 
maltster,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  this  keen  weather. 
And  how  is  it  with  you  to-day,  maltster  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd ;  but  no  younger." 

"Aye  —  I  understand." 

"  Sit  down.  Shepherd  Oak,"  continued  the  ancient  man 
of  malt.  '*  And  how  was  the  old  place  at  Norcombe'  when 
ye  went  for  your  dog  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  famil- 
iar spot ;  but  faith,  1  shouldn't  know  a  soul  there  now." 

'*  I  suppose  you  wouldn't.    'Tis  altered  very  much." 

'*I8  it  true  that  Dicky  Hiira  wooden  cider- house  is 
pulled  down  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  yes,  years  ago,  and  Dicky 'A  cottage  just  above  it" 

"  Well,  to  be  surel  " 

**  Yes ;  and  Tompkins's  old  apple-tree  is  rooted  that  used 
to  bear  two  hogsheads  of  cider  with  its  own  applea,  and 
no  help  from  other  trees." 

"  Rooted  ?  —  you  don't  say  it  I  Ah  I  stirring  times  we 
live  in  —  stirring  times." 

'*  And  you  can  mind  the  old  well  that  used  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  place  ?  That's  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pump 
with  a  large  stone  trough,  and  all  complete." 

**  Dear,  dear — how  the  face  of  nations  alter,  and  what 
great  revolutions  we  live  to  see  nowadays  1  Yes  -^  and  'tis 
the  same  here.  They've  been  talking  but  now  of  the 
mis'efs's  strange  doings." 

**  What  have  you  oeen  saying  about  her  ?  "  inquired 
Oak,  Eharply  turning  to  the  rest,  and  getting  very  warm. 

'*  These  middle-aged  men  have  been  pulling  her  over 
the  coals  for  pride  and  vanity,"  said  Mark  Clark ;  "  but  I 
say,  let  her  have  rope  enough.  Bless  her  pretty  face  — 
shouldn't  I  like  to  do  so  —  upon  her  cherry  lips  1 "  The 
gallant  Mark  Clark  here  made  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
lound  with  his  own. 

'^Mark,"  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  "now  you  mind  this: 
none  of  that  dalliance-talk  —  that  philandering  way  —  that 
dandle-smack-and- coddle  style  of  yours  —  about  Miss  £ver- 
dene.     1  don't  allow  it.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman  said,"  replied 
Mr.  Clark,  heartily. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  speaking  against  her?"  said 
Oak,  turning  to  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  a  very  grim  look. 

"No,  no  —  not  a  word  I — 'tis  a  real  joyful  thing  that 
she's  no  worse,  that's  what  I  say,"  said  Joseph,  trembling 
and  blushing  with  terror.     "  Matthew  just  said  "  — 

"  Matthew  Muon,  what  have  you  been  saying  ?  "  asked 
Oak. 

"  I  ?  Why,  ye  know  I  wouldn't  harm  a  worm  —  no,  not 
one  underground  worm  1 "  said  Matthew  Moon,  looking 
very  uneasy.  % 

*'  Well,  somebody  has  —  and  look  here,  neighbors." 
Gabriel,  though  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  men 
on  earth,  rose  to  the  occasion  with  martial  promptness  and 
vigor.  "  That's  my  fist."  Here  he  placed  his  fist,  rather 
smaller  in  bize  than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster's  little  table,  and  with  it  gave  a  bump 


or  two  thereon,  as  if  to  ensure  that  their  eyes  all  tluroq^ 
took  in  the  idea  of  fistiness  before  he  went  further.  *% 
—  the  first  man  in  the  parish  that  I  bear  propbesyiogk 
of  our  mistress,  why  "  (here  the  fist  was  raised  in^  ] 
fall,  as  llior  might  have  done  with  his  hammer  m  ub 
ing  it)  "he'll  smell  and  taste  thftt— or  I'm  a  Date 
man." 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  features  that  their  bo 
did  not  wander  to  Holland  for  a  moment  on  aceooet 
this  statement,  well  knowing  it  was  but  a  powerful  fora 
speech  :  but  were  deploring  the  difference  which  gave  rat 
the  figure ;  and  Mark  Clark  cried  "  Hear,  hear,  as  thenndt 
taker  said."  The  dog  George  looked  up  at  the  same  tii 
after  the  shepherd's  menace,  and  though  he  ondenti 
English  but  imperfectly,  began  to  growl. 

"  Now,  don't  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd,  and  sit  don 
said  Henery,  with  a  deprecating  peacefulness  equal  toa 
thin^  of  the  kind  in  Christianity. 

"  We  hear  that  ye  be  a  extraordinary  good  and  cb 
man,  shepherd,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  consdcRh 
anxiety,  from  behind  the  maltster's  bedstead,  vbitle  I 
had  retired  for  safety.  '<  'Tis  a  great  thing  to  be  den 
I'm  sure,"  he  added,  making  small  movements  assodsi 
with  states  of  mind  rather  than  body ;  **  we  wish  we  va 
don't  we,  neighbors  ?  " 

**  Aye,  that  we  do,  sure,"  said  Matthew  Mood,  li^i 
small,  anxious  laugh  towards  Oak,  to  show  hov  w 
friendly  disposed  he  was  likewise. 

^  Who's  been  telling  you  I'm  clever  ?  "  said  Oak. 

'*  'Tis  blowed  about  from  pillar  to  post  quite  ooona' 
said  Matthew.  *'  We  hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  lioK  i 
well  by  the  stars  as  we  can  by  the  sun  and  mooa,  sk» 
herd." 

**  Yes,  I  can  do  a  little  that  way,"  said  Gabriel,  ai 
man  of  medium  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

*'  And  that  ye  can  make  sun-dials,  and  prest  lf& 
names  upon  their  wagons  almost  like  copper-plate. vii 
beautiful  flourishes,  and  great  long  tails.  A  excellest  a 
thing  for  ye  to  be  such  a  clever  man,  shephenl.  i^ 
Poorgrass  used  to  prent  to  Fanner  James  Ero^i 
wagons  before  you  came,  and  'a  could  never  miod  v^ 
way  to  turn  the  J^s  and  E's  —  could  ye,  Joseph?"  ^ 
seph  shook  hiy  head  to  express  how  absolute  was  tbe  fs 
that  he  couldn't.  "  And  so  you  used  to  do  'em  the  viv 
way,  like  this,  didn't  ye,  Joseph?  "  Matthew  markfiia 
the  dusty  floor  with  his  whip-handle 

LA  M  a  s. 

'*  And  how  Farmer  James  would  cuss,  and  call  tbeeii* 
wouldn't  he,  Joseph,  when  'a  seed  his  name  lookit;  > 
insidc-out-like?  "  continued  Matthew  Moon,  with  fte^ 

"Aye — *a  would,"  said  Joseph,  meekly,  ^'h^^ 
see,  I  wasn't  so  much  to  blame,  for  them  J's  and  Fict 
such  trying  sons  of  dogs  for  the  memory  to  mind  wbedfi 
they  face  backward  or  forward  ;  and  I  always  bid  so^^ 
forgetful  memory,  too." 

**  'Tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph  Pooi^' 
beincr  such  a  man  of  calamity  in  other  ways." 

"Well,  'tis;  but  a  happy  providence  ordered  thai* 
should  be  no  worse,  and  I  feel  my  thanks.  As  to  s^ 
herd,  there,  I'm  sure  mis'ess  ought  to  have  made  )*«  ^ 
baily  —  such  a  fitting  man  for't  as  you  be," 

"  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  expected  it,"  laid  "*• 
frankly.  "Indeed,  I  hoped  for  the  place.  At  the  a* 
time  Miss  Everdene  has  a  right  to  be  her  own  bail/  if» 
chooses  —  and  to  keep  me  down  to  be  a  common  ^P^ 
only."  Oak  drew  a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into  ta 
bri<jrht  ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in  thoughts  not  of  the  s>^ 
hopeful  hue.  ^ 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  began  to  stiowj 
the  nearly  lifeless  lambs  to  bleat  and  move  their  ^\ 
briskly  upon  the  hay,  and  to  recognize  for  the  first  tJ* 
the  fact  that  they  were  born.  Their  noise  incit»«sed  tel 
chorus  of  baas,  upon  which  Oak  pulled  the  niilk-c»oJ|*i 
before  the  fire,  and  taking  a  small  teapot  from  the  pooj 
of  his  smock-frock,  filled  it  with  milk,  and  taught  tM^ 
the  helpless  creatures  which  were  not  to  be  restored*, 
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heir  dams  how  to  drink  from  the  spout — a  trick  the/  ac- 
juired  with  astonishing  aptitude. 

'*  And  she  don't  even  let  ye  have  the  skins  of  the  dead 
lamhs,  I  bear?  "  resumed  Joseph  Foorgrass,  his  eyes  lin- 
gering on  the  operations  of  Oak  with  the  necessary  melan- 
choly. 

**  1  don't  have  them,"  said  Gabriel. 

**  Ye  be  very  badly  used,  shepherd,"  hazarded  Joseph 
isain,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation 
Vtcer  all.     "  I  think  she's  took  against  ye  —  that  I  do." 

**  Oh,  no  —  not  at  all,"  replied  Gabriel,  hastily,  and  a 
iigh  escaped  him,  which  the  deprivation  of  lamb  skins 
K>uld  hardly  have  caused. 

Before  any  further  remark  had  been  added  a  shade 
larkened  the  door,  and  Boldwood  entered  the  malthouse, 
bestowing  around  upon  each  a  nod,  of  a  quality  between 
riendliness  and  condescension. 

*'  Ah  1  Oak,  I  thought  you  were  here,"  he  said.  "  I 
net  the  mail-cart  ten  minutes  a^,  and  a  letter  was  put  into 
ay  hand,  which  I  opened,  without  reading  the  address. 
[  believe  it  is  yours.  Yon  must  excuse  the  accident, 
please." 

"  Oh,  yes  —  not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr.  Boldwood  — 
lot  a  bit,"  said  Gabriel,  readily.  He  had  not  a  corre- 
ipondent  on  earth,  nor  was  there  a  possible  letter  coming 
x>  him,  whose  contents  the  whole  parish  would  not  have 
3een  welcome  to  peruse. 

Oak  stepped  aside,  and  read  the  following  in  an  un- 
known hand  :  — 

<*  Dbar  Friend,  —  I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  I 
;hink  these  few  lines  will  reach  you,  which  I  write  to  thank 
frou  for  your  kindness  to  me  the  night  I  lefl  Weatherbury 
in  a  reckless  way.  I  also  return  the  money  I  owe  you, 
which  you  will  excuse  my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All  has 
inded  well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ked to  the  young  man  who  has  courted  me  for  some  time 
—  Sergeant  Troy,  of  the  11th  Dragoon  Guards,  now 
quartered  in  Melchester.  He  would,  I  know,  object  to 
ny  having  received  anything  except  as  a  loan,  beins  a 
Dan  of  great  respectability  and  high  honor  —  indeed,  a 
lobleman  by  blood. 

'*  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  keep  the 
contents  of  this  better  a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend. 
iVe  mean  to  surprise  Weatherbury  by  coming  there  soon  as 
lusband  and  wife,  though  I  blush  to  state  it  to  one  nearly 
\  stranger.  The  sergeant  grew  up  in  Weatherbury. 
Fhanking  you  again  for  your  kindness, 

"  I  am  your  sincere  w^U-wisher, 

"  Fanny  Robin." 

"Have  you  read  it,  Mr.  Boldwood?"  said  Gabriel; 
'  if  not,  you  had  better  do  so.  I  know  you  are  interested 
n  Fanny  Robin." 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  and  looked  grieved. 

*'  Fanny  —  poor  Fanny  !  the  end  she  is  so  confident  of 
las  not  yet  come,  she  should  remember  -^  and  may  never 
some." 

«<What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant  Troy?"  said 
jrabriel. 

''  H'm  —  I  am  afraid  not  one  to  build  much  hope  upon 
n  such  a  case  as  this,"  the  farmer  murmured,  ''though  he's 
\  clever  fellow,  and  5ip  to  everything.  A  slight  romance 
attaches  to  him,  too.  His  mother,  a  French  governess, 
ras  married  to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while  money  was 
brtbcoming  all  went  on  well.  Unfortunately  for  the  boy, 
lis  best  friends  died  ;  and  he  got  then  a  situation  as 
lecond  clerk  at  a  lawyer's  in  Casterbridge.  He  staved 
here  for  some  time,  and  might  have  worked  himself  into 
\  dignified  position  of  some  sort  had  he  not  indulged  in 
he  wild  freak  of  enlisting.  I  have  much  doubt  if  ever 
ittle  Fanny  will  surprise  us  in  the  way  she  mentions  — 
rcry  much  doubt.     A  silly  girl  —  silly  girl  I " 

The  door  was  hurriedly  burst  open  again,  and  in  came 
unning  Cainy  Ball  out  of  breath,  mouth  red  and  open, 
ike  the  bell  of  a  penny  trumpet,  and  coughing  with  noisy 
rigor  and  great  distension  of  face. 


**  Now,  Cain  Ball,"  said  Oak,  sternly,  "  why  will  you 
run  so  fast  and  lose  your  breath  so  ?  I'm  always  telling 
you  of  it." 

"Oh  —  I  —  A  puff  of  mee  breath  —  went  — the  wrong 
way,  please,  Mister  Oak,  and  made  me  cough  —  hok  — 
hok  —  hok  1 " 

"  Well  —  what  have  you  come  for  ?  " 

"  I've  run  to  tell  ye,"  said  the  junior  shepherd,  support- 
ing his  exhausted  youthful  frame  against  the  doornost, 
"  mat  you  must  come  directly.  Two  more  ewes  have 
twinned  -^  that's  what's  the  matter,  Shepherd  Oak." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,"  said  Oak,  jumping  up,  and  dismissing 
for  the  present  his  thoughts  on  [)oorTanny.  "You  are  a 
good  boy  to  run  and  teu  me,  Cain,  and  you  shall  smell  a 
large  plum-pudding  some  day  as  a  treat.  But,  before  we 
eo,  Cainy,  bring  the  tar- pot,  and  we'll  mark  this  lot  and 
have  done  with  'em." 

Oak  took  from  his  illimitable  pockets  a  marking  iron, 
dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and  imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the 
infant  sheep  the  initials  of  her  he  delighted  to  muse  on  — 
"  B.  £.,"  which  signified  to  all  the  region  round  that 
thenceforth  the  lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba 
Everdene,  and  to  no  one  else. 

"  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  aiid  off.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Boldwood."  The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large 
legs  and  four  small  bodies  he  had  himself  brought,  and 
vanished  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the  lambing  field 
hard  by  —  their  frames  being  now  in  a  sleek  and  hopeful 
state,  pleasantly  contrasting  with  their  death's-door  plight 
of  half  an  hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up  the  field,  hesi- 
tated, and  turned  back.  He  followed  him  again  with  a 
last  resolve,  annihilating  return.  On  approaching  the 
nook  in  which  the  fold  was  constructed,  the  farmer  drew 
out  his  pocket-book,  unfastened  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie 
open  on  his  hand.     A  letter ^was  revealed  —  Bathsheba's. 

"  I  was  goin^  to  ask  you.  Oak,"  he  said,  with  unreal 
carelessness,  "  if  you  know  whose  writing  this  is  ?  " 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied  instantly,  with 
a  flushed  face, "  Miss  Everdene's." 

Oak  had  colored  simply  at  the  consciousness  of  sounding 
her  name.  He  now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qualm  from 
a  new  thought  The  letter  could  of  course  be  no  other 
than  anonymous,  or  the  inquiry  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary. 

Boldwood  mistook  his  confusion :  sensitive  persons  are 
always  ready  with  their  "Is  it  I?"  in  preference  to  ob- 
jective reasoning. 

"  The  queHion  was  perfectly  fair,"  he  returned  —  and 
there  was  something  incongruous  in  the  serious  earnestness 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  an  argument  on  a  valen- 
tine. "  You  know  it  is  always  expected  that  privy  in- 
quiries will  be  made ;  that's  where  the  —  fun  lies."  If  the 
word  "  fun  "  had  been  "  torture,"  it  could  not  have  been 
uttered  with  a  more  constrained  and  restless  countenance 
than  was  Bold  wood's  then. 

Soon  parting  from  Gabriel,  the  lonely  and  reserved  man 
returned  to  his  house  to  breakfast — feeling  twinges  of 
shame  and  regret  at  having  so  far  exposed  nis  mood  by 
those  fevered  questions  to  a  stranger.  He  again  placed 
the  letter  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  sat  down  to  think  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it  by  the  light  of  Gabriel's  infor- 
mation. 

(TOlweontfaiiud.) 


I  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 
IN  TWO  PABTS. 

PART  I.  —  A  GREAT  DEAL  ABOUT  Sf T8ELF. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  heard  of  Aurora 
Vernon.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor  of  ours,  but 
the  two  families  were  never  intimate ;  so  that  all  my  ac- 

auaintance  with  her  in  our  childish  days  was  confined  to  a 
tiy  shaking  of  hands  when  our  respective  mothers  took  us 
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with  them  to  pay  formal  viBits.  B}it  even  then  she  was 
the  object  of  my  adoration.  Soon  after  my  mother's  sec- 
ond marriage  I  was  sent  to  school,  and  the  Vernons  left  the 
neighborhood ;  but  I  always  remembered  the  lovely  little 
child,  and  it  so  happened  that  she  was  often  at  the  seaside 
places  we  visited  in  the  holidays.  Wild  schoolboys  and 
much-looked-after  little  girls  do  not  know  much  of  each 
other  ;  and  even  when  we  did  meet  on  the  sands  or  the 
parade,  John,  who  is  two  years  older  than  I  am,  got  all 
the  benefit  of  the  few  remarks  she  made,  and  when  he  had 
said  his  say,  he  cried  to  me  to  '*  Come  along,"  and  I  obedi- 
ently went  along,  and  cast  no  '<  longing,  lingering  looks  be- 
hind." My  stepfather  —  "  the  (governor  "  was  the  title  he 
liked  the  best  —  was  too  yoang  and  full  of  life  to  suit  Mr. 
Vernon's  sobriety,  so  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  elders 
of  the  two  families  became  more  formal  than  ever. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen,  and  John  close  on  his  seven- 
teenth birthday,  our  mother  suddenly  sent  for  us  from 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  half,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
the  evenins  of  our  arrival  at  home.  My  mother  was  tear- 
ful, and  a  little  cross,  poor  soul ;  the  Governor  serious, 
silent,  and  depressingly  unlike  himself. 

**  Boys,"  said  my  mother,  when  the  servants  had  left  the 
room  after  dinner,  **  I  have  sent  for  you  home  to  tell  you 
bad  news.  The  fortune  which  was  mine,  and  which  was 
to  be  yours  afterwards,  is  all  gone  —  dwindled  down  to  a 
few  paltry  hundreds  a  year,  partly  through  Captain  Frank- 
lin's mismanagement  of  my  property,  and  partly  through 
his  inordinate  extravagance." 

We  were  astonished  at  the  warmth  of  my  mother's  tone, 
and  quite  as  much  startled  at  first  by  the  sight  of  these 
two  at  odds,  who  had  always  hitherto  pulled  so  well  to- 
gether, as  by  the  news  so  abruptly  told  to  us. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  poor  Governor.  1  can  see  him 
now,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  as  my  mother,  with 
a  fling  of  her  white  hand,  seemed  to  point  him  out  to  us  as 
some  one  we  must  look  at  to  despise,  and  giving  her  one 
reproachful  glance  which  made  her  burst  into  tears  anew. 
**  It  is  true.  Your  mother's  money  has  dwindled  down  to 
a  sum  which  she  riorhtly  says  is  paltry  when  compared  with 
what  it  was,  and  what  is  far  worse  for  you  to  bear  —  this 
old  home  that  you  love  so,  must,  I  am  sorely  afraid,  be 
sold." 

I  looked  hastily  at  John ;  I  knew  how  he  loved  the 
place,  and  how  he,  as  being  next  heir,  took  a  greater  pride 
m  it  than  I  did  even. 

The  trial  was  for  the  moment  too  much  for  the  usual 
boyish  shyness  we  had  about  showing  our  feelings.  His 
brow  contracted,  he  colored,  started  to  his  feet,  and  turned 
round  to  the  Grovernor  with  a  quick  "  Oh,  I  say,  not  that  t " 

It  was  natural  enough,  and  the  Governor,  though  hor- 
ribly disconcerted  by  it,  felt  it  to  be  so,  for  he  looked  pity- 
ingly and  affectionately  at,  John  as  he  said,  — 

**  And  I  am  the  cause  —  I  am  to  blame." 

I  shall  never  forget  it.  My  mother's  sobs,  and  the 
Governor's  face  full  of  misery,  made  me  inclined  to  cry, 
but  John  was  master  of  the  occasion.  After  that  involun- 
tary outburst,  he  had  sat  down  again,  and  all  traces  of  his 
violent  emotion  were  banished  from  his  face  before  the 
Governor  had  finished  speaking,  I  think. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  getting  up,  and,  boy  like,  see-saw- 
ing from  one  le^  to  the  other,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  —  "  look  here,  what  does  it  matter  ?  There's  money 
enough  left  for  mother  to  be  comfortable,  and  we'll  go  and 
work,  we  three,  for  ourselves.  What's  the  good  of  a  shine  ? 
No  one's  dead,  no  one's  ill ;  so  it  might  be  worse.  Look 
here,  Governor,"  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
poor  dear  Governor,  who,  quite  cast  down,  was  resting  his 
nead  on  his  arms  on  the  table  —  <*  look  here,  mother,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  " 

**  It  does  not  matter  a  bit,"  said  I,  following  suit  with 
hearty  good-will.    "  Where's  the  use  of  a  shine  ?  " 

We  were  but  boys,  and  "  young  for  our  age,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  we  did  not  express  ourselves  elegantly,  but 
we  meant  what  we  said.  There  was  a  shine  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  say,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  Grovernor 
went  off  to  Australia,  to  farm  on  no  capital  and  very  little 


income,  and  that  my  mother  went  to  live  with  my  father*! 
brother,  Richard  Manners.  He  had,  at  a  great  sacrifice  1» 
his  own  immediate  comfort,  saved  our  home  from  the  haa- 
mer  by  purchasing  the  estate  himself,  and  be  seot  us  b«i 
to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college,  paying  oar  ezpeosa 
partly  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  partly  out  of  the  reoiaia 
of  my  mother's  fortune.  A  few  weeks  before  mj  mocher'i 
death  (which  took  place  in  less  than  two  years  after  tk 
Governor's  departure),  she  confessed  to  me  how  bitteiij 
she  regretted  tnat  her  unforgiving  spirit  and  harsh  woi^ 
had  driven  from  her  side  the  husband  with  whom  she  had 
so  happily  lived  for  nearly  seven  years. 

Aurora  Vernon  ceemed  to  haunt  my  college  life.  I  sv 
her  '*  with  childhood's  i^rry  graces  lingering  yet  i'  tk 
rosy  orient  of  young  womanhood,"  bright  suid  beaotifol  a 
some  gay  gathering,  or  flitting  through  the  colkces  a^ 
halls  with  some  party  of  sight- seers ;  out  I  wais  alwajs  t» 
shy  to  turn  my  previous  acquaintance  with  her  to  aeoon^ 
although  I  was  on  speaking  terms  with  her  brother,  vks 
was  at  the  same  university  with  me.  Bat  I  dodged  her 
steps  during  her  stay,  and  wrote  quires  of  rhapsody  ia  kr 
honor,  and  she  was  to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  that  va 
radiant  and  lovely.  And  I  still  so  thought  of  ber  wbes  I 
went  up  to  town  to  fill  a  diplomatic  post  obtained  for  m 
by  my  uncle.  I  think  I  had  been  in  London  nearly  a  pm 
before  I  met  her.  It  was  at  a  dinner-party,  and  I  imiDe£> 
ately  (being  no  longer  shy)  got  presented  to  her,  and  n 
renewed  our  acquaintance  under  very  favorable  ctFCB- 
stances.  It  rested  with  me  now  whether  I  lost  sight  of  hff 
again  or  not,  for  her  mother  was  disposed  to  be  fneadlr, 
and  asked  me  to  call.  It  so  happily  chanced  that  I  w& 
her  almost  everywhere,  for  many  of  her  friends  were  ala 
mine,  and  frequent  meetings,  and  the  prestige  of  old  l^ 
quaintance,  estaMished  between  us  a  familiarity  which  a 
me  was  the  height  of  happiness. 

«How  lovely  she  was  I  Tall  and  delicately  made,  hot  sat 
one  bit^  fragile-looking,  with  a  complexion  wb  tender^ 
tinted  as  a  wild  rose ;  with  sunny  hair  that  alwaji  a 
night  had  flowers  nestling  in  its  glistening  ripples ;  wttJ<  t 
graceful  gait  that  made  you  think  of  dancing,  and  va& 
over  breezy  downs ;  with  sunny  eyes  that  seemed  to  aab 
the  eyes  tney  looked  into  shine  with  reflected  brightnes; 
with  a  sunny  smile  too,  that  was  the  very  soul  of  laogfat£ 
and  a  laugh  that  was  the  very  soul  of  mirth?  What  was- 
der  was  it  that  we  young  fellows  loved  ber  and  paid  hff 
homage,  and  that  older  men  envied  us  the  privilege  i 
dancing  and  flirting  with  her  ? 

For  a  year  I  was  entirely  happy,  seeing  her  idmost  ds%, 
and  sharing  with  many  others  the  sunny  smiles  impartiillf 
bestowed.  It  soon  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  she  pre- 
ferred my  companionship  to  that  of  any  other  of  hersa- 
merous  acquaintances.  To  me  she  wouui  talk  with  ras« 
vivacity  and  openness  than  she  displayed  in  a  conversatks 
with  others;  for  although  she  was  always  animated,  tisre 
was  a  slight  reserve  sometimes  even  in  her  liveliBen^ 
which  those  who  knew  her  best  could  detect  in  a  moBseaL 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  are  so  cool  to  Watty  MaxwdL'* 
I  said  to  her  once,  when  that  youth  left  her  side  v^ 
parently  a  little  hurt  at  receiviujg  only  short  and  oo«i, 
albeit  polite,  answers  to  his  little  sprightlinesses.  *'HeB 
good-looking,  and  smart  enough  in  his  tal)c  to  please  moa 
women,  I  should  say." 

.  **  Yes  ;  and  he  waltzes  beautifully.  But  since  I  kaer 
for  a  fact  that  his  sister  refuses  all  invitations  because  die 
has  no  dress  good  enough  to  visit  in,  I  have  felt  iodiaed 
to  cut  him." 

My  heart  sank.  Was  I  going  to  discover  that  my  idesl 
was  after  all  nothinor  but  a  worldly  girl  who  despised  pov^ 
erty  V   I  said  wonderingly,  — 

"  Why,  what  upon  earth  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  *' 

"  Well,"  she  paid  in  a  low  voice,  "  we  all  know  in  wlist 
style  he  lives  —  his  expensive  lodviog  —  his  horsea" 

I  understood  her;  she  did  not  like  Maxwell  because  be 
was  selfish.  1  said  that  perhaps  his  people  hid  from  hia 
that  they  were  so  poor.  She  shook  ber  head,  amilii^  at 
me  the  while,  and  went  on  to  say,  — 

^  And  I  cannot  endure  Mr.  Hiivton,  he  is  always  detract- 
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Eng  from  other  men's  merits ;  nor  Mr.  Jackison,  who  is 
always  quoting  the  Scriptures  at  improper  times,  and 
apropos  of  everything;  nor  Mr.  Goldie,  whose  talk  is  like 
nothing  so  mucn  as  the  jingling  of  money." 

I  rallied  her  on  her  warmth ;  hut  this  little  confession 
Bxplaiued  to  me  how  it  was  that  one  or  two  of  the  most 
attractive  of  those  who  thronged  around  her  were  the 
least  favorably  regarded  by  her.  Some  meanness  that  our 
less  fine  instincts  might  never  have  detected  in  them  had 
[>ff ended  her  pure  nature ;  and  though  always  gentle  and 
courteous,  she  reserved  all  her  warmth  of  manner  for  those 
in  whom  the  faults  she  particularly  disliked  had  not  been 
revealed  to  her.  She  smiled  on  all,  she  danced  with  all, 
rat  she  did  not  talk  to  all.  Every  one  said  she  was  lovely ; 
>ut  there  were  a  few  who  said  she  was  slow.  Slow  1  with 
ihat  joyous  laugh,  and  those  sunny  charms,  and  that  quick 
kd miration  of  an v thing  bright  and  beautiful  ?  Slow  1  when 
be  could  talk  about  anything  but  doctrine,  politics,  and 
irickedness;  if  not  always  with  judgment  and  correct 
Aste,  at  least  with  sincerity  and  vivacity  ?  But  she  did 
lot,  as  I  have  said,  always  give  the  "  one  word  in  the  ear  " 
o  those  to  whom  she  gave  the  '*  one  touch  of  the  hand ; " 
ind  those  who  were  thus  excluded  from  the  inner  circle  of 
\eT  entourage  were  such  men  as  those  above  mentioned, 
ind  those  were  they  who  thought  her  slow.  She  was 
certainly  a  little  unforgiving,  for  although  she  smiled  her 
recognitions  of  those  who  left  her  circle,  her  smiles  were 
M>Id  and  momentary ;  for  who  can  be  good-tempered  un- 
ler  the  imputation  of  slowness?  Ah  me,  what  happy  days 
lave  I  passed  in  her  society,  jistening  to  her  singing  or 
ler  lively  talk  1  I  like  to  recollect  how  the  feeling  th&t 
nrould  have  been  only  sober  appreciation  of  what  was  good 
ft  beautiful  was  kindled  into  glowing  admiration  by  a 
ipark  from  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm.  I  like  to  recollect 
low  she  helped  me  to  build  my  innumerable  castles  in  the 
bir  with  words  of  such  hearty  encouragement  and  sym- 
)athy,  that  I  was  tempted  to  add  turret  to  turret  and  wing 

0  wing,  until  even  Gustavo  Dora's  pencil  would  have 
ailed  to  do  them  justice.  And  I  love  to  recall  her  looks  of 
)ity  and  her  words  of  kindness  to  any  one  in  trouble  or 
lorrow ;  to  remember  her  cheerful  and  ungrudging  dutiful- 
less  to  her  parents,  and  the  thousand  other  womanly  graces 
ind  virtues  that  she  possessed. 

I  loved  her  from  the  first  hour  of  my  meeting  her  in  the 
irst  glory  of  her  young  beauty;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that 
[  could  not  ask  her  to  marry  me  on  two  hundred  a  year. 

1  never  even  thought  of  doing  it ;  and  as  she  did  not  seem 
»  expect  it,  and  showed  no  signs  of  loving  any  one  else, 
ind  as  her  mother  did  not  resent  my  constantly  being  in 
ittendance,  we  lived  most  happily  in  familiar  intercourse ; 
ind  the  familiarity,  so  far  from  breeding  contempt,  only 
uade  more  apparent  the  beauty  of  her  disposition,  and  did 
lot  diminish  the  favor  with  which  she  appeared  to  regard 
ne.  Langford  certainly  gave  me  a  heartache  for  one 
nrhole  day  by  saying  that  '<  this  kind  of  thing  cannot  go 
>n  forever  ; "  and  as  his  wife  only  looked  grave  when  he 
laid  it,  I  felt  quite  unhappy,  and  even  thought  that  Au- 
rora herself  looked  less  bright  than  usual  when  I  found  my- 
lelf  in  her  society  in  the  evening. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  I  got  that  attack  of 
bronchitis  that  nearly  knocked  me  over.  What  a  time  of 
misery  it  was  I  I  shudder  now  at  the  remembrance  of 
those  dreary  nights  when  I  lay  awake  staring  at  the  fire, 
Bvery  nerve  racked  by  the  sound  of  my  landlady's  snores. 
*or  the  kind  soul  always  insisted  upon  sittine  up  with  me, 
but  never  by  any  chance  kept  awake.  In  the  rare  hours 
[>f  sunshine  we  had  during  that  dismal  wintry  weather, 
Aurora  would  come  herself  to  ask  after  me,  and  her  clear 
young  voice  found  its  way  up  to  my  sick-room,  and  re 
freshed  me  like  a  breath  of  summer  air ;  and  I  used  to  feel 
that  the  sight  of  her  was  the  only  thing  which  could  has- 
ten a  recovery  that  the  authorities  pronounced  to  be  a  de- 
cidedly slow  one.  It  was  in  the  first  days  of  my  convales- 
cence that  I  ^ot  the  news  of  my  uncle  Richard's  death,  and 
John's  accession  to  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  It  had 
always  been  considered  likely  that  John  would  come  into 
lomething  handsome  at  the  death  of  one  who  had  so  nobly 


come  to  our  help  in  our  time  of  need ;  but  we  had  never 
dreamt  that  his  generosity  would  be  extended  to  me,  who 
had  not  exclusively  devoted  myself  to  the  care  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  declining  years,  as  my  brother  had  done. 
When  therefore  I  heard  that  a  handsome  share  of  my  un- 
cle's property  had  fallen  to  me,  I  was  overwhelmed,  and 
John's  grateful  remembrance  of  his  benefactor  could  not 
be  more  heartfelt  than  mine.  He  had  given  back  to  John 
his  old  home  and  his  place  in  the  world ;  but  for  me  he 
had  removed  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  mountain  of  im- 
possibility that  had  stood  between  me  and  happiness  in 
the  landscape  of  my  future. 

(To  be  conttnnad.) 
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A  NEW  Operetta  by  Johann  Strauss,  entitled  *'  Doctor 
Fledermaus,"  is  in  preparation  at  Vienna. 

Ik  Antwerp  a  new  Flemish  opera  by  J.  Merten,  named 
<<  Thekla,"^has  been  produced  with  success. 

The  Czar  will  this  summer  again  visit  Ems,  taking  up 
his  residence  as  usual  at  the  "  Four  Towers."  He  humor- 
ously calls  these  '^  Foar  Towers  "  his  summer  quarters. 

A  CURIOUS  novelty  has  been  introduced  at  Parisian 
dinner  tables.  It  is  to  have  on  the  back  of  the  menu  a 
short  biographical  notice  of  the  persons  who  compose  the 
company. 

RoMAK  excavations  of  late  have  been  somewhat  fruit- 
ful. On  the  Esquiline  a  perfect  statue  of  Juno,  two  others 
representing  Camillus  and  iBsculapins,  six  statues  of 
Venus,  most  of  them  headless,  and  about  forty  pieces  of  a 
colossal  female  statue,  not  yet  named  by  the  antiquarians, 
have  been  unearthed.  Near  the  gate  of  San  Lorenzo,  half 
a  mile  from  the  railway  teminus,  the  remains  of  a  forum, 
surrounded  by  arcades,  has  also  been  discovered.  The 
necessary  foundation  for  what  is  now  commonly  called 
"  Roma  Nuova  "  is  daily  adducing  fresh  evidences  of  the 
extent  of  the  "  Old  Rome." 

The  late  Alexandre  Dumas  is  now  asserted  to  have  left 
three  unpublished  dramatic  Works,  in  addition  to  the  drama 
of '*  La  Jeunes^e  de  Louis  XIV.,"  produced  this  week  at 
the  Od^on.  One  is  a  *^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  verse,  quite 
complete,  and  which  was  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
Oddon  in  1869,  but  was  shelved  on  account  of  a  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  Juliet.  The  two  others  consist  of  part 
of  a  drama,  *'  The  Death  of  Porthos,"  a  piece  written  at  the 
actor  Dumaine's  request,  and  three  scenes  of  *' Joseph 
Balsamo."  Dumas  is  said  to  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  all 
three  of  these  works. 

• 

The  French  papers,  and  critics,  and  actors,  and  mana- 

fers  are  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  and  of.  grief  relative  to 
)escl^e,  yet  in  her  life  she  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  it  is  said 
that  her  earnings  were  so  inconsiderable  that  she  nearly 
always  had  to  suffer  from  privation,  and  to  live  a  life  of 
great  economy,  being  obliged  to  walk  home  from  the  Gym- 
nase  at  one  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  to  save  three  francs  for  a  cab. 
Sentiment  in  the  bosom  has  seldom  any  connection  with 
hard  cash  in  the  pocket.  M.  Dumas  will  shortly  publish 
the  correspondence  of  Mile.  Desd^e,  together  widi  a  mem- 
oir of  the  distinguished  actress. 

An  amiable  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  used  to 
say,  when  any  one  did  anything  particularly  ridiculous, 
*'  All  the  fools  ain't  dead  yet,  and  won't  be  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  expect."  Certainly  there  is  at  least  one  gigantic  sim- 
pleton alive  in  England,  —  the  weak-minded  person  who 
writes  this  from  R^hester  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Athenceum :  <*  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  an  edition  of 
Dickens's  Works  should  be  brought  out  in  classical  English. 
The  words  used  in  the  author's  works  are  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  read.  I  think  that  the  languaze  of  the  lower 
orders  ought  never  to  appear  in  print.  We  should  like 
to  possess  a  photograph  of^the  phrenological  developments 
of  the  man  who  wrote  that.  '*  Jeemes  x  ellowplush  "  never 
did  anything  more  delicious  than  the  last  sentence. 
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Thr  Levant  Herald  states  that  M.  Lifonti,  a  well-known 
local  artist  of  Constantioople  and  manufacturer  of  stringed 
instruments,  has  just  perfected  a  most  ingenious  piece  of 
meckanism,  which,  applied  internally  to  pianos,  greatly 
assists  the  beginner  and  early  student  in  the  practice  of 
that  instrument.  Several  of  the  best  pianists  of  the  city 
have*  tried  the  new  invention,  and  warmly  approve  its 
artistic  simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  its  practical  utility. 
It  in  no  way  alters  the  tone  of  the  piano,  but  the  practiser 
who  uses  an  instrument  to  which  it  is  applied  acquires 
speedily  a  force  and  gradation  of  touch  ana  facility  of  Ex- 
ecution which  it  takes  long  and  laborious  pains  to  master 
under  the  old  system. 

The  drama  in  China  has  come  into  serious  collision 
with  the  constituted  authorities,  as  witness  the  following 
curious  proclamation  which  has  been  recently  issued  at 
Shancrhai :  — 

"  Whereas  the  literati  of  Shanghai,  ChSng  Kuei-yin  and 
others,  have  petitioned,  setting  Ibrth  that  on  the  foreign 
settlements  the  numerous  theatres  encourage  dissipation, 
and  lead  to  good  people  being  contaminnted  by  contact 
with  the  bad:  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  actor,  Yanz 
T^lin,  his  examination  has  brought  to  light  proofs  of  a  life 
of  immorality.  They  therefore  pray  that  he  be  severely 
dealt  with,  and  that  a  proclamation  be  issued,  ordering 
all  heads  of  families  to  control  their  female  members  and 
not  allow  them  to  enter  the  theatres.  On  receipt  of  this 
petition,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  police  magistrate  to  re- 
quest the  Mixed  Court  magistrate  to  issue  a  prohibitory 
notice  to  the  above  effect ;  and  be  it  hereby  known  to  all 
people  of  this  town  that  the  heads  of  families  are  ordered  to 
restrict  their  women  and  prohibit  them  from  attending  the 
theatres,  in  order  that  the  morality  of  the  place  be  not  in- 
jured.   Let  each  one  tremblingly  obey." 

It  is  only  fair  on  tobacco  to  point  out  ^that  it  is  sradu- 
ally  clearing  itself  from  many  of  the  serious  charges 
brought  against  it  It  has  been  frequently  and  persist- 
ently alleged  that  among  other  ill  effects  (besides  death 
and  madness)  produced  by  tobacco  is  destruction  of  the 
teeth.  This,  it  appears,  is  entirely  a  mistake.  Instead  of 
tobacco  causing  the  teeth  to  ^ecay,  it  is  the  very  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  themj  and  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  teeth  should  immediately  take  to  smoking,  if 
they  have  not  already  indulged  in  the  habit.  At  a  lecture 
on  teeth,  laughing-gas,  and  electricity  as  connected  with 
dental  surgery,  delivered  last  month  in  London  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  lecturer  observed  that  it  was  popularly 
considered  that  the  practice  of  smoking  deteriorated  the 
teeth.  **  There  could."  he  added,  "  be  no  greater  fallacy. 
It  was  true  that  it  sometimes  discolored  the  teeth,  but  it  did 
not  cause  decay ;  on  the  contrary,  it  prevented  decay  on 
acccount  of  the  disinfecting  properties  of  tobacco  smoke.*' 
This  leaves  the  British  Anti-Tobacco  Association  and  other 
kindred  bodies  in  a  very  disagreeable  position,  for  it  de- 
stroys all  confidence  in  the  awful  predictions  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  uttering  as  to  the  fate  of  smokers.  If  tobacco 
does  not  injure  the  teeth,  but  is  in  fact  good  for  them, 
perhaps  it  does  not  shorten  life,  but  is  (even  favorable  to 
longevity. 

In  a  note  to  the  editor  of  TTie  Academy^  Mr.  F.  J.  Fur- 
nival  throws  some  fresh  li^ht  on  a  much-disputed  passage 
in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet."  He  says  :  An  enormous  amount 
of  needless  difficulty  has  been  made  over  this  compara- 
tively simple  passage  by  so-called  emenders  of  Shakespeare. 
These  folk  have  first  created  the  puzzle,  and  then  puzzled 
themselves  and  their  readers  over  it.    Juliet  says  : 


"  Spred  thy  close  cartain,  Love-performing  night, 
That  run-awayes  eyes  may  wincke,  and  Romeo 
Leape  to  these  armes,  vntalkt  of  and  vnseene." 

These  **  run-awayes  "  are  therefore  beings  who  can  see  and 
talk,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  material  for  scandal,  and 
who'll  give  tongue  freely  as  soon  as  they  spy  it.  Was  the 
word  ^*  runaway  "  then  ever  used  in  Elizabeth's  or  James's 
time  as  equivalent  with  the  gadabout,  prier,  or  runagate,  or 


vagabondizer,  that  Juliet  alludes  to  ?    It  was.   Cotgrui, 
in  1611,  gives  — 


"Fugitif  .  .  .  gadding,  flitting,  runneawag,  run/agfstt, 
gone,  of  no  continuance. 

"  Roder,  To  roame,  wander,  vagabondize  it,  rogoe  ibraii, 
ran  np  and  down,  flit  here  and  there,  trot  all  the  coaQtrejofs. 

**  Rodtr  Us  rue$.  To  jet,  walke.  trot  up  and  dova  the  f&a 
(especially  anights),  to  see  the  town  serred. 

**  Rodeur :  m.  A  vagabond,  roamer,  wanderer,  itneet-viQc 
highway- beater ;  a  rolling  stone,  one  that  doe4aoa»fatbttni 
here  and  there,  trot  up  and  down,  rogue  all  the  coaatrejOTv. 

"  Voigabond.  A  vagabond,  roamer,  earth-planet,  vaadem; 
idlesbie,  ranging  or  gadding  rogue. 

"  Trotteur  ...  an  earth-planet ;  a  roamer,  gadder,  wtaka 
np  and  down." 

"  Een  Vagabondt,  a  Vagabond,  or  a  Runnegate."  {BtsHa, 
1660.) 

Shakespeare's  runawayes,  runagates,  or  maabonts,  is 
the  rodeurs  des  rues  with,  a  different  object,  men  who  tm 
leave  no  young  lovers  '<  vntalkt  of  and  vnseeae,"  whiktkt 
light  lasted. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pidl  Mail  GaztfUp^ 
the  following  account  of  the  new  old  play  at  the  Oden:- 

'*La  Jeunesse  de  Louis  XI V."  has  at  length  ben  ps^ 
formed  at  the  Od^on  now  that  the  author  is  dead  andb^ii 
and  is  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  posthnmoos  9oe» 
The  comedy  of  Dumas  the  elder  was  originally  meaatfarik 
Th6&tre  Fran^ais,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  it  ibrttf| 
in  three  days ;  it  was  accepted  by  the  manager,  boi'it 
cefisors  mutilated  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the  author  in 
drew  his  work,  hal  it  perform^  at  Brussels,  aodostf 
spite  dedicated  it  to  a  well-known  Republican  of  tkiis 
of  Noel  Parfait.  Dumas  the  younser  recently  tOBcys 
the  piece  for  the  Oddon,  and  it  is  said  that  the  eeia 
showed  themselves  more  indulgent  and  merely  cutoatts 
phrases,  one  which  Prince  Bismarck  might  havecosM 
objectionable,  and  another  on  clemency,  which  it  nesi 
not  a  Conservative  virtue.  In  the  first  act  we  hin  \m 
XIV.  falling  in  love  with  Mazarin*s  niece,  Marie  Mas 
whiUt  Anne  of  Austria  is  endeavoring;  to  bring  sbotfi* 
marriage  of  her  son  with  the  Princess  Marguerite  of  Si^ 
and  whilst  the  Cardinal  is  bent  on  trying  to  ^J^ 
Charles  out  of  France.  It  is  in  this  act  that  Moi«» 
presented  to  his  Majesty.  The  second  and  thin)  ia 
'Which  are  rather  dull, -are  taken  up  with  the  ucM 
passion  of  I^uis  for  the  Cardinal's  niece  and  the  ssibfie» 
project  of  Mazarin,  who  sees  himself  uncle  of  theKii 
Has  not  the  whole  Court  seen  his  Majesty,  while  sbe^ 
from  a  storm  beneath  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vioos* 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Marie  Mancini  ?  There  is  a^ 
ing  scene  here  with  a  real  pack  of  hounds.  In  theiii^ 
act  many  mysteries  are  unravelled,  and  the  Eing^ip^ 
is  sorely  wounded.  He  discovers  th|it  he  has  a  rivijiB^ 
person  of  the  Comte  de  Quiche.  In  the  fifth  act  La>> 
a  King ;  he  taps  his  boot  with  hb  riding-whip,  u^  ^ 
"■  L'dtat  c'est  moi "  —  the  briefest  Constitution  f  rsj«^  ^ 
ever  had.  He  dismisses  the  Parliament,  and  bia' 
announces  to  Marie  Mancini  the  termination  of  their  fisSt 
love  passage.  Marie  protests,  then  vields;  she  hasatiaf 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  Royal  lover  moved  to  b0 
Dumas  puts  in  her  mouth  the  worda  attributed  to  bffs 
more  than  one  memoir :  "  Vous  6te8  roi,  vous  pkaA' 
je  pars."  And  Louis  allowed  her  to  depart,  but  not  *ii^ 
a  pang.  He  consulted  Mazarin,  and  told  the  CaniiotlhK 
he  loved  bis  niece ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  K^^ 
Spain  offered  him  peace  and  his  daushter.  '^Itiijf 
advice  I  demand,"  says  Louis.  '*  Shall  1  marry  vxeiv^ 
or  the  Infanta  ?  "  Mazarin  throws  himself  at  the  ^^ 
his  Majesty,  and  counsels  him  to  marry  the  Infanta  it" 
interest  of  the  glory  of  his  King  and  the  grandeur  of  Fntf 
So  the  curtain  falls,  not  on  a  wedding  bat  on  a  qnarreli>< 
the  patriotism  of  an  Italian  churchman  who  bt^  ^ 
France  under  strange  conditions  and  even  when  be  ^| 
exile.  Nothing  that  acting,  scenery,  and  dresses  cow* 
was  spared  to  secure  the  success  of**  I.«a  Jeunesse  del^ 
XIV." 
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MONTHLIES   AND   WEEKLIES. 

Some  Burprise  has  been  expressed  in  England  at  the 
ladilen  discontinuance  of  the  Saint  Pauls  magazine,  a 
nonthly,  and  the  sabstitution  by  the  publUher  of  a  new 
weMy  called  The  Salurdai/  Journal.  The  Saint  Pauls 
nagazine  was  regarded  with  favor,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
10  more  reason  why  it  should  suddenly  die,  than  should  any 
me  of  the  many  monthly  magazines  of  its  class,  published 
n  London.  Perhaps  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rest 
ihould  not  follow  its  course ;  at  any  rate,  the  publisher 
larkly  hints  at  this,  when  he  explains  that  the  change  was 
nade,  **  for  reasons  connected  with  the  present  aspects 
»f  popular  literature  in  general,  and  the  relations  of  shil- 
Ing  magazines  to  the  wants  of  periodical  readers."  Ex- 
plains, we  say,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  feel  much 
riser  afler  this  oracular  statement. 

We  leave  the  question  of  English  monthlies  and  week- 
ies,  and  ask,  in  the  case  of  our  own  literature,  if  there  is 
.Dy  reason  to  suppose  that  monthlies  are  going  the  way 
f  the  quarterlies,  and  that  weeklies,  like  the  lean  kine  of 
^haraoh,  are  to  swallow  all  the  fat  cattle.  In  a  previous 
taper  we  have  undertaken  to  show  that  periodical  litera- 
iire  is  gaining  in  strength  in  America,  and  to  explain  why 
be  current  of  American  thought  and  art  should  set  in  this 
irection.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  to-day  that  authorship 
nds  periodicals  rather  than  books  its  best  medium,  both 
>r  reaching  a  wide  audience  and  for  earning  a  livelihood, 
letting  aside  those  who  have  a  distinct  official  connection 
rith  journals,  as  editors  and  staff  officers,  the  men  and 
romen  who  are  not  journalists  but  litterateurSf  who  would 
Iways,  other  things  being  equal,  prefer  to  write  books, 
nd  themselves  writing  for  the  magazines  and  papers,  and 
ither  vivisecting  their  books  into  magazine  articles,  or 
fterward  combining  these  articles  into  books. 

We  do  not  for  ourselves  see  any  real  conflict  between 
lonthlies  and  weekliesy  and  the  only  effect  of  their  rivalry, 
i  our  judgment,  will  be  to  define  more  exactly  the  limits 
f  each  form  of  publication,  and  by  a  process  of  natural 
election  to  determine  the  character  of  literature  which 
ich  should  include.  There  are  certain  conditions  in  the 
ublication  of  each  which  help  to  fix  this.  It  is  evident, 
ff  example,  that  the  very  size  of  a  monthly  magazine 
lables  it  to  present  special  topics  with  a  deliberateness 
hich  the  weekly  does  not  permit.  A  writer  who  desires 
t  treat  some  literary  topic,  as  Miss  Preston,  for  example, 
eated  <^  Mistral's  Calendau  "  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
tlanliCf  requires  the  space  which  a  monthly  alone  can 
ve  ;  the  interest  of  the  article  ought  not  to  be  suspended 
r  an  arbitrary  division  into  two  or  more  papers  for  a 
eekly.  There  is,  besides,  a  certain  leisure  about  a 
onthly  magazine  which  renders  such  an  article  more  in 
ace  there  than  it  could  be  in  a  weekly.  Again,  there 
e  questions  of  importance  which  daily  newspapers  and 
sekly  journals  are  examining  with  frequent  returns,  but 
ft  journalist  is  hampered  by  his  limited  space  and  the 
ipatience  of  his  readers,  who  are  only  snatching  their 


lunches  of  reading  from  him ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  relief  to 
him,  but  a  positive  gain  to  the  fair  and  full  discussion  of 
the  subject,  when  he  can  review  the  whole  matter  under 
many  aspects  in  the  more  generous  scope  of  a  magazine 
article.  So,  too,  a  writer  whosei  subject  weighs  upon  him 
too  heavily  to  permit  his  writing  an  entire  book,  may  yet 
deliver  himself  with  force  and  satisfactory  fulness  in  a 
magazine  paper.  *'  I  must  write  a  pamphlet  or  I  shall 
burst,"  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  say,  and  pamphlets  with  us  are 
generally  articles  in  monthlies. 

When  it  comes  to  what  is  more  distinctively  literature, 
there  also  remains  a  distinct  field  for  the  monthlies.  It  is 
true  that  the  weeklies  may  divide  with  them  here  the 
claim  for  many  forms  of  literature.  The  short  poems  will 
oflener  be  found  in  the  papers.  The  Spectator,  for  in- 
stance, in  England,  prints  more  good  short  poems  than 
any  of  the  monthlies,  and  that  our  monthlies  print  the  best 
short  poems  is  because  the  literary  air  is  clearest  as  yet 
round  the  magazine  ;  given  a  good  literary  weekly,  or  one 
having  such  elements  as  The  Spectator,  and  sonnets  and 
short  poems  would  set  toward  it  most  surely.  Serial 
novels,  too,  may  be  published  in  monthly  or  weekly,  and 
we  suspect  that  in  time  the  weeklies  will  outstrip  the 
monthlies  in  this  respect,  but  they  will  always  be  at  the 
disadvantage,  which  the  monthly  has  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
compelling  the  novel-reader  to  interrupt  his  reading  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  requiring  the 
writer  to  adjust  his  story  to  the  exigencies  of  publication. 
But  the  magazine  must  have  the  advantage  still  of  giving 
short  stories  complete,  as  a  weekly  cannot ;  of  printing 
poems  too  long  for  a  weekly  and  too  short  for  a  book  ;  of 
containing  romances  which  would  be  grievously  wronged 
if  cut  in  sunder ;  of  giving  whatever  would  be  best  read 
at  one  sitting,  yet  required  by  the  conditions  of  its  art  to 
describe  a  parabolic  curve  in  its  movement.  Then,  too^ 
in  the  department  of  criticism,  while  it  is  true  that  weeklies 
could  criticise,  and  the  whole  body  of  criticism  which  ap- 
peared in  one  number  of  a  monthly  could  be  divided  into 
the  four  numbers  of  a  weekly,  it  also  remains  that  the 
writer  of  criticism  for  a  monthly  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
full  and  thorough  analysis  which  the  crowding  of  other 
material  in  a  weekly  is  not  likely  to  permit,  and  he  has 
besides  the  advantage  of  working  less  for  immediate  pub- 
lication, and  more  for  perfection  of  treatment.  We  have 
hardly  more  than  touched  our  subject,  and  have  quite  left 
out  any  definition  of  a  weekly ;  of  that  at  another  time. 

NOTES. 

—  *'  A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Eu* 
rope  "  is  the  modest  title  of  a  hand-book  first  issued  by 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  in  the  spring  of  1872.  The  book  was  en- 
larged last  year,  and  has  been  still  further  improved  the 
present  season.  It  is,  as  its  §ub-title  declares,  a  compact 
itinerary  of  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  It  diflers  from  other  guide-books  in  describing 
one  continuous  route,  arranged  to  take  in  the  maximum  of 
what  is  best  worth  seeing,  with  the  minimum  of  travel. 
Indee^,  its  excellence  is  discovered  in  what  it  does  not 
contain,  as  well  as  in  what  it  does.  It  does  not  bewiU 
der  the  reader  by  a  great  variety  of  expensive  routes  of 
inferior  interest,  nor  does  it  give  valuable  space  to  the 
propagation  of  twaddle.  The  poetry  which  it  quotei» 
could  all  be  got  into  a  page  of  the  book.  It  is  a  book 
moreover  for  the  tourist  who  is  not  ashamed  to  travel 
economically,  and  it  assumes  him  to  be  a  person  of  sell- 
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respect  and  intelligence.     We  mention  some  of  the  points 
in  which  the  book  may  claim  special  value. 

1.  lis  introductory  hints.  These  thirty  pages  are  full 
of  brief  suggestions  for  the  tourist  in  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey ;  his  travelling  impedimentetf  the 
books  to  consult,  the  provision  for  money,  the  various 
steamship  lines,  etc.  2.  Its  method.  It  leads  the  traveller 
by  an  intelligible  route,  carefully  chosen,  to  bring  in  the 
most  notable  sights  that  one  would  wish  to  see,  in  a  trip 
of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  8.  Its  exact  in/armation.  Like 
Baedeker's  books,  this  is  scientific  in  its  arrangement  of  dis- 
tances, prices,  hotels,  modes  of  conveyance,  and  constantly 
gives  the  traveller  useful  hints,  saving  time,  money,  and 
vexation.  4.  The  traveller's  calendar.  An  entirely  new 
feature,  giving  the  time  and  place  of  ecclesiastisal  and 
popular  festivals,  pilgrimages,  fairs,  etc.  Many  a  traveller 
has  just  missed  a  most  interesting  local  celebration  for 
lack  of  this  useful  guide.  5  Eminent  preachers,  A  list 
of  the  most  noted  preachers  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
with  the  places  of  service.  6.  Maps,  occupying  two  pages 
each,  not  flapping  out  from  the  book,  nor  tucked  into 
pockets,  but  handy  for  reference  and  free  from  needless 
details.  The  book  is  stoutly  bound  in  red  leather,  and  the 
experience  of  travellers  who  have  used  it  thus  far  is  most 
heartily  in  its  favor.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  satis- 
factory, cheap  and  thorough  guide  to  be  found  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

—  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  minor  excellences 
in  Mr.  Gilman's  '*  First  Steps  in  General  History,"  just 
ready  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  is  the  reference  made  to  books  that  will 
further  inform  the  reader.  Every  little  while  one  finds  a 
foot-note  referring  not  so  much  to  authorities  for  statements 
in  the  text,  as  to  illustrative  books,  like  Shakespeare's 
plays,  Scott's  novels,  or  books  recounting  particular  periods 
of  history.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  suggestive  bibli- 
ography at  the  close  of  the  volume,  giving  the  names  of 
books  that  may  be  consulted  in  each  division  of  the  history. 
This  will  be  helpful  both  to  teacher  and  scholar.  We  like 
the  author's  reference  to  books  which  are  not  generally 
considered  histories,  for  a  reader  who  knows  a  period  only 
by  disjointed  facts  has  missed  the  truthfulness  of  the 
picture,  and  that  will  be  supplied  by  the  romance  of  Walter 
Scott,  the  moral  lives  of  Plutarch,  or  the  character  sketches 
of  Shakespeare.  The  book  becomes  thus  not  only  a  text- 
book, but  a  guide  to  historical  reading,  and  an  enticement 
to  ready  scholars. 

—  The  New  Orleans  Times  calls  attention  to  the  proj- 
ect for  protecting  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  from  overflow. 
Formerly  the  system  of  levees,  though  imperfect  and 
piecemeal,  was  yet  under  the  control  of  men  who  had 
knowledge,  foresight,  and  means  to  keep  it  in  some  sort  of 
good  repair ;  s':nce  the  war,  the  riparian  proprietors  have 
failed  to  do  even  the  little  that  was  done  before,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  lands. 
The  report  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot  on  '*  The  Physics 
and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River "  considered  the 
best  means  of  protecting  the  lowlands  and  rendering  avail- 
able lor  agriculture  seven  million  acres  of  land  capable  of 
raising  a  bale  of  cotton  to  an  acre.  The  Times  calls  on 
Congress,  since  it  has  undertaken  to  centralize  govern- 
ment, to  set  in  operation  measures  to  this  en  <.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  government  should  be  so  called  upon  ;  but 
if  a  sounder,  more  righteous  policy  had  been  pursued  by 
the  government  toward  Louisiana,  we  might  have  hoped 
that  the  State  would  be  in  a  position  now  to  do  the  work 
herself. 


—  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  gives  the  iim  i 
a  series  of  cartoons,  '*  The  Modem  Dance  of  Dettli,"iR 
Matt  Morgan,  and  the  prinUng  over  a  strong  tint  ne^ 
a  series  for  7%e  TomaJiawkf  of  London,  executed  by  I 
same  artist  several  years  ago,  which  attracted  at  the  ta 
deserved  attention.  One  especially,  ''The  Pnni 
Phaeton,"  was  marked  by  singular  vigor  of  tieitDoi 
The  present  series  begins  well.  It  has  for  its  mbjeetBa 
and,  with  just  a  suggestion  of  Holbein,  sets  iqnaitlj  Ixii 
the  eye  a  stony-faced  beast  with  a  slow  dancing  adi 
carrying  on  his  back  Death,  with  half-concealed  fut^u 
the  Devil,  who  holds  a  basket  of  bottles.  The  treatoeei 
these  two  figures  is  conventional,  but  the  Devil's  left  ba( 
as  it  hangs  carelessly  over  the  basket,  has  so  exeeia 
devil-may-care  look,  while  his  right,  clasping  Death,  m 
to  point  significantly  but  not  obtrusively  to  his  piitiB 
His  leering  look  is  thrown  back  at  a  viper  tbathaarss 
its  head  from  under  a  stone  as  the  steed  paaKd.l 
landscape  behind  is  of  blasted  trees,  —  before  ji  thetpi 
of  a  church  that  fronts  a  village  over  which  the  iraiifl 
ting.  The  telling  vigor  of  this  picture  is  in  ttrikiBgd 
trast  to  the  forcible-feeble  political  carto(mi  vfaklai 
artist  has  been  drawing.  With  no  knack  atlKia 
faces,  and  no  heart  in  his  cause  either,  we  sospeet^kli 
been  squandering  talent  merely  as  an  oppoation  dn^ 
man.  When  he  makes  such  drawings  as  these  be  is  nti 
willing  or  unwilling  employ^  of  any  party  or  pablishft 

—  A  sharp  competition  is  growing  up  in  the  Wee 
States  to  secure  emigration  finom  Europe.  The  (s^ 
ing  of  companies  of  emigrants  is  fast  supersedbg  tki 
method  of  individual  emigration.  The  Board  of  Tniri 
Louisville  has  been  advising  the  city  to  estabMabss 
of  immigration,  and  has  invited  Mr.  Arch  to  cometeSe 
tucky  on  his  next  tour  in  this  country.  It  certs^' 
better  for  the  emigrant  that  he  should  come  with  i  M 
nite  plan,  and  choose  his  residence  with  some  re&rv 
his  form  of  industry  and  his  preferences  as  regarii* 
ciations.  There  is  only  a  temporary  disadvantage  icc 
from  bodies  of  foreigners  remaining  together  in  kniiBi 
instead  of  being  dissipated  in  the  community.  Tb»B 
few  problems  more  interesting  socially  and  poUticaiij^ 
those  started  by  the  formation  of  society  in  the  Weit  sat 
the  impulse  of  organized  emigration. 

—  We  notice  in  an  English  paper  a  suggestiofi  ^ 
has  been  made  more  than  once  on  this  side  of  the  «> 
that  in  addressing  letters,  the  name  of  the  poit-^ 
should  be  made  prominent  and  that  of  the  person  &b 
ceive  the  letter  subordinate,  on  the  ground  that  the* 
from  which  the  letter  is  sent  and  all  transferring  o&6> 
the  road  have  no  interest  in  persons,  but  onlj  in  theff 
office  destination.  If  that  is  made  bold  and  disdat' 
the  middle  of  the  envelope,  there  will  be  lesU^hiEtf 
mistakes  when  letters  are  sent  Then,  each  letter  reca* 
by  an  office  will  be  handled  by  a  person  supposed  9 "' 
familiar  with  the  nama  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter,* 
so  disposed  of.     In  fact,  such  a  mode  of  address  as 


INDIANA 

Crntreyille 
Henry  Wilson 


would  only  be  carrying  out  still  further  the  existii^  ^ 
tice  in  post-offices,  which  put  all  their  Indiana  tettA^ 
together,  and  all  Centreviile  letters  into  a  wrapper*' 
dressed,  unburdened  with  details. 
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HIS  TWO   WIVES.* 

BY  MART  (^LEMMKR  AMBS. 
CHAPTER   VII. —  A   JOURNEY. 

^^  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  personal  preference, 
bat  a  choice  between  life  and  death.  Which  do  you 
choose  ?  Absence  from  your  child  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  a  final  parting  from  him  in  this  world  when  you 
have  had  him  but  a  few  months  ?  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  help  for  you  except  in  an  utter  freedom 
froiircare,  and  a  change  in  your  mental  condition, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the 
conditrons  of  your  daily  life.  Leave  your  baby  with 
your  cousin.  Go  withi  your  husband,  if  you  don't  stay 
away  more  than  a  week  ;  even  one,  in  such  a  place, 
with  him,  will  give  you  new  life.  Do  as  I  say,  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  when  you  get  back,  you  will 
Bome  straight  to  me  and  thank  me  for  having  made 
you  do  it," 

This  was  good  Doctor  Bache's  little  speech  to  Agnes, 
[>ne  July  day.  Doctor  Bache  was  the  most  successful 
medical  practitioner,  not  only  in  Lotusport,  but  in  all 
the  country  round  it.  Like  many  another  unpretend- 
ing man  in  his  exalted  profession,  his  personal  attain- 
rneiits  and  power  far  transcended  his  fame.  He  was 
intuitively  a  psychologist,  as  more  or  less  all  men  must 
[>e  who  are  preeminent  as  physicians.  He  was  as 
conscious  of  psychical,  as  he  was  conversant  with  phys- 
cal  laws,  and  in  his  final  judgment  of  a  case  never 
separated  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two.  Accord- 
ing to  purely  physical  laws,  Agnes,  a  young  woman  of 
lelicate  but  singularly  healthy  organism,  should  be,  if 
lot  strong,  nevertheless  a  well  woman  by  this  time. 
Instead,  her  child,  who  had  inherited  her  constitution, 
in  defiance  of  torturing  teeth,  and  midsummer  heat, 
leld  his  little  own,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  a  sure 
aold  of  life,  while  his  mother,  without  a  discernible 
2ause,  was  as  surely  letting  it  go.  Doctor  Bache  felt 
>erfectly  sure  that  she  had  no  organic  disease,  and 
^ually  sure  that  her  vital  power  was  ebbing  very  low. 
^  man  equally  scientific  and  less  intuitive  would  have 
>egun  to  ^'  build  her  up  "  on  various  tonics  compounded 
>f  iroti,  cinchona,  arsenic,  and  their  kin.  But  Doctor 
Bache  decided  upon  a  tonic  of  a  different  sort 

^  King,  you  must  take   your  wife   away.     She  is 
itterly  unable  to  nurse  her  child.     She  must  have  a 
change  of  scene  and  of  life,"  said  the  doctor  to  Cyril 
ine  day,  when  he  encountered  that  gentleman  on  the' 
tillage  street,  just  returning  from  the  city. 

**  That*s  my  intention,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  has 
»een  ever  since  her  sickness.     I'm  only  wi^iting  till 

Xnterad  aeoonling  to  Act  of  CongraH,  In  tba  jroM  1874,  by  H.  O.  HOVOH- 
TOV  Sl  Oo.,  in  tho  OSIm  of  Um  UbnriMi  of  OongnM,  tX  WMUngton. 


after  Class  Day,  when  I  deliver  the  oration  at  my  uni- 
versity. Then  I  shall  have  my  month's  vacation,  and 
take  her." 

*•  Mind  you  take  nobody  else,  not  even  the  chUd. 
She  can  do  it  tio  good'  at  present,  and  it  may  do  her 
great  harm.  Let  me  tell  you,  King,  she  carCt  bear  it. 
If  you  want  to  keep  her,  make  it  your  special  business 
at  present  to  take  care  of  her.  Oi  course  I  know  you 
do.     But  you  don't  know  how  very  weak  she  is." 

"Why,  I  know  she  is  far  from  strong,"  said  Cyril, 
the  tides  of  blood  rushing  to  his  heart,  leaving  his  face 
deathly  pale.  "  But  you  alarm  me,  doctor  ;  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you,  and  I  oilly  mean  to  set 
you  on  the  track"  of  the  sure  remedy.  Take  your  wife 
out  to  nature,  live  your  honey^moon  over  with  her, 
and  you  will  bring  her  back  a  new  woman.  If  you 
don't,  she  will  die.     Good  day." 

'Tve  fixed  f^o/,"  said  the  old  doctor,  striking  his 
cane  down,  and  speaking  out  in  a. tone  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  passed  on,  but  not  till  he  had  seen  Cyril 
pass  through  his  own  gate  with  a  look  of  meaning  and 
resolution  on  his  face  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Dr.  Bache  had  already  made  his  little  speech  to 
Agnes.  Before  he  made  it  he  had  come  to  some  very 
positive  conclusions  in  his  own  mind.  One  was  that 
Agnes'  low  state  of  physical  health  was  the  result  of 
spiritual  and  mental  distress ;  another  was  that  the  third 
member  of  the  household  was  in  no  small  share  tho 
cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  so  much  mental  trouble. 
«  It  was  a  mixed  feeling  that  Linda  aroused  in  the 
keen-visioned,  true-hearted  doctor.  It  was  a  mixed 
feeling  that  she  aroused  in  everybody  who  in  any 
degree  fathomed  her.  He  pitied  her  that  her  unusual 
powers  should  have  such  scanty  scope,  but  while  he 
pitied  he  distrusted,  and  armed  himself  against  her. 
Personally  her  sinuous  ways,  her  insinuating  speech, 
even  her  little  feminine  gasps  and  sighs  directed  at 
him,  glanced  back  from  a  coat  of  mail  proof  against 
her  keenest  assault 

"No,  young  woman,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  will 
never  be  your  confidant  nor  you  mine.*  My  Opinion  is, 
that  the  baby  is  the  only  one  in  this  family  that  you 
will  not  harm,  and  you  will  him  if  he  lives  long  enough. 
I'm  sorry  for  you.  There  is  the  making  in  you  of  a 
better  woman.  But  under  present  ^^Onditions  you  are 
none  the  less  dangerous  for  that  I  shall  prescribe  for 
my  patient  an  antidote  against  you." 

Agnes,  with  constantly  failing  strength,  saw  not  only 
the  cares  but  the  honors  of  her  household  slipping 
silently,  insidiously,  but  surely,  day  by  day,  out  of  her 
hands  into  the  hands  of  Linda.  Had  she  been  stronger 
and  of  a  different  nature  jshe  might  have  broken  into 
open  revolt.  As  it  was  at  present,  she  had  no  appeal 
and  no  redress. 

She  could  not  complain  to  CyriL    Did  he .  not  see 
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that  Linda's  attentions  to  his  wife  and  child  were  aa- 
siduous  and  unceasing,  that  she  was  all  kindness  and 
devotion  to  Agnes  herself? 

Agnes  finding  fault  with  Linda  would  have  seemed  to 
Cyril  the  very  essence  of  ingratitude.  Besides,  Linda 
had  his  ear,  a  never-failing  receptacle  into  which  to 
pour  every  thought  and  word  which  she  chose  to  utter. 
Had  the  not  had  it  all  his  life,  and  what  man  is  proof 
(even  though  he  may  love  another)  against  the  woman 
who  daily  filters  through  his  ears  the  inmost  devices  of 
her  soul,  through  a  flow  of  speech,  enticing,  soothing, 
and  feeding  to  his  own  self-love  ?  When  in  all  prob- 
ability the  man  knows  the  woman  to  be  devoted  to 
himself,  even  if  he  suspects  she  is  a  foe  to  the  woman 
dearest  to  him,  he  is  never  wholly  proof  against  her 
ever  undermining  infiuence. 

He  may  say  **•  nay,"  and  honestly  ;  no  less  she  is  a 
power  in  his  life.     So  when  Linda,  in  the  irequent 
lapses  between  the  copying,  murmured  to  him  of  Agnes' 
childlikeness  and  weakness  and   sickness   as  reasons 
why  she,  Linda,  should   do  thus  or  thus  —  if  Cyril 
paused  in  his  pursuits  to  ponder  at  all  on  what  she 
said,  it  was  only  to  say  to  himself,  ^  How  good  Linda 
is  to  Agnes,  after  all  that  she  has  cost  her,  poor  girl ! 
Linda  is  really  more  thoughtful  and  affectionate  to* 
ward  Agnes,  than  Agnes  is  towai'd  Linda."     He  did 
not  go  on  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  Agnes  never 
stood  positively  faulty  before  him   save   after  one  of 
Linda's  aside  conversations  with   himself.     What  he 
was  conscious  of  was  that  Linda  praised  Agnes.     This 
was   the  positive  quality  of  her  converse.     Her  de- 
tractions, ever  implied  and   insinuated,    escaped  his 
attention,  while   they   impressed  his  mind  and    left 
their  infiuence.     According  to  his   nature  he  loved 
Agnes  more   than   he  loved   Linda,  but  she  did  not 
infiuence  him  more.     Linda  had  had  his  ear  and  been 
a  power  in  his  life  ever  since  he  was  born.     She  was 
not  likely  to  grow  less  of  one  now  that  she  possessed 
the  immense  advantage  of  daily  contact,  and  the  bound- 
less opportunity  of  perpetual  whispering.     He  was  by 
no  means  a  slow  reader  of  men,  but  this  woman,  who, 
in  a  sense,  was  a  part  of  himself,  he  could  not  hold  her 
fJEU*  enough  from  his  own  consciousness  to  see  her  in 
her  true^  proportions.     I  am  sorry  if  you  think  him 
wholly  selfish.     He  had  no  intention  of  being  wholly 
self-absorbed.      His    intention    was    to    be    a    very 
good  sort  of  a  fellow.     He  intended  also  to  be  a  very 
devoted  husband,  and  no  man  could  have  more  tender 
thoughts  or  feelings  tor  his  wife,  than  filled  his  mind 
and  heart  —  at  some  times.  This  was  one  of  them,  when 
with  Doctor  Bache's   verdict  pervading  him  wholly, 
with  a  palpitating  heart  and  eager  beating  pulses,  he 
rushed  three  steps  at  a  time  up-stairs  to  Agnes'  room. 
"  My  darling,"  he  said,  **  you  are  not  to  say  a  word 
about  baby,     xou  are  going  with  me ;  Doctor  Bache 
says  you  must;  that  if  you  do,  you  will  come  back  as 
'strong  as   ever  you  were.     To   think   my   little   girl 
should  l)e  sick  so  long !  " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness,  as  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  drew 
her  head  to  his  breast.  The  words  and  the  action  were 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so  unwonted  now,  Agnes  did 
what  any  loving  woman,  no  stronger,  and  amid  the 
same  conditions,  would  have  done  —  she  wept  for  joy. 
'*  There,  I  wouldn't  cry  any  more,"  as  he  looked 
down  and  ^aw  the  tears  still  flowing,  though  without  a 
sound.  *'  I  agree  with  Linda;  you  do  cry  too  much.  It 
keeps  you  from  getting  your  strength,  —  and,  Aggie, 


you  don't  look  pretty  when  you  cry;  DowozBa&di 
outside  of  a  novel.  And  you  know  I  want  job  ili^ 
to  look  pretty." 

*'  Oh,  Cyril ;  I  was  never  pret^.    Too  JaevA 
when  you  married  me." 

^  No,  I  didn't ;  I  never  saw  a  woman  moicbesai 
than  you  can  be,  if  you  would  only  stay  m." 

*'  You  don't  know  how  much  I  wish  I  could, iv}i 
sake.  Your  wife  should  be  very  beautifol,  CyriL" 
*'  Linda  says  so;  strange  you  both  should  say  tk  a 
thing  for  once,  and  both  nonsense  this  time.  AE 
want  of  you  now  is  to  get  well — and  yonaregoiigi 
do  so.  what  a  time  we  shall  have  at  TaraitoDE^i 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot!  It  won't  i 
you  an  atom  to  get  ready ;  you  won't  need  asj  dg(k 
there,  —  any  new  ones;  I  mean.  The  ontkoie 
Wednesday,  then  we  will  be  ofiT." 

It  was  natural  for  Agnes  to  rely  upon  anthoritji 

to  obey.     When  Cyril  joined  Doctor  Bache,  lod  h 

assured  her  that  for  her  child's  sake  she  must  go,  i 

for  the  present  little  Cyril  was  better  off  with  U 

than  he  could  l)e  with  herself,  she  resolved  to  go  liik 

a  murmur.     It  cost  her  more   than  one  pu^  i 

thought  of  leaving  him,  of  leaving  him  with  U 

yet  mixed  with  this  was  a  feeling  of  thankfblsail 

she  could  commit  him  to  f^uch  sure  and  loviog  biai 

Cyril  did  not  overestimate  the  reception  of  iaa 

tion.     It  was  duly  reported  with  the  other  cl»  t 

commencement  orations  of  July,  and  copied  fitai 

metropolitan  journals  into  the  Lotusport  ir^^ 

editorial  comments  which  called  upon  the  deoiia' 

that  sleeping  port  to  awaken  to  the  &ct  that  ibpb 

''a  rising  man  in  their  midst,"  adding  finally  tk'C 

town  might  well  be  proud  that  could  claim  so  m 

a  man   of  promise    among   its    permanent  dtff 

In  the  fulness  of  such  applause,  and   the  exlukti 

caused  by  it,  Cyril  started  for  his  summer  vwd 

accompanied  by  Agne.-^.     The  young  mother  aa* 

her  eyes  to  catch  one  more  sight  of  her  chikL  ^ 

last  glimpse  that  she  had  of  him  was  from  the  9St 

as  it  turned  in  the  avenue,  when  she  saw  himiiei^i^ 

in  Linda's  arms  on  the  piazza.     All  her  own  pai* 

forgotten  in  the  sight  of  Linda's  loving  care  ^^ 

child.     Thus  as  she  passed  beyond  sight  herlaitiN 

of  Linda  was  one  of  gratitude. 

What  a  journey  was  that  to  one  who  had  «» 
little  of  this  fair  earth,  yet  who  was  bom  a  lover  rf^ 
What  gleams  of  beauty  came  to  her  through  tb« « 
dows  of  the  rushing  rail  cars  in  that  two  dajs'  ri 
First,  the  long  reach  of  the  Sound,  with  its  6r-o^« 
its  iridescent  waves  reflecting  the  splendor  of  mi^ 
mer  skies,  the  sentinel  light- houEes  on  their  lone];  ^ 
the  wash  of  waters  on  the  shells  and  pebbles  of  i 
beach;  then  the  contrasting  land  :  cottages  bonsB 
bloom;  apples  reddening  in  wayside  orchards; S^ 
purpling  in  the  sun ;  populous  towns  cat  in  i' 
angles  lined  with  dapper  houses,  redeemed  from  i^ 
diable  ugliness  by  the  grace  of  shading  trees ;  tkis- 
New  £ngland  which  she  had  often  pictured  and  ^ 
seen :  its  patriarchal  homesteads  —  those  royal. s^ 
old  houses,  with  wide  hall  in  the  middle  and  sp>^ 
rooms  on  either  side;  the  patriarchal  elms  which  m^ 
loving  guard  over  so  many  generations  of  chilp^ 
children,  standing  in  the  great  green  yards' ;»wi"! 
foot-worn,  grassy  streets,  the  smart  litde  houses* 
their  blinking  blinds,  and  brave  gardens  all  \f^ 
bordered  with-  marigolds,  bachelor  buttons,  csd]^ 
and  mignonnette,  with  dahlias  filling  their  deepb^ 
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wxih  wine^  and  asters  dipping  their  fringes  into  the  in- 
;eu'ier  hues  which  were  to  add  their  variegated  color 
'o  the  halcyon  August  days,  —  their  groups  of  sun- 
flowers nodding  to  the  sun  from  the  little  back  yards, 
ind  innumerable  hollyhocks,  like  so  many  gala  flag- 
itafis  set  thick  with  rosettes  of  red  and  gold.  Then 
}he  caught  her  first  glimpse  of  the  Connecticut  sliding 
swiftly  through  its  idyllic  valley.  She  saw  wide 
meadows  dotted  with  dipping  elms,  and  cattle  lying 
under  them  or  drinking  on  the  river's  brink,  fields  of 
Dorn  tossing  their  pale  green  tassels,  and  the  tobacco 
ipreading  over  acres  itb  broad,  aromatic  leaves  and  cups 
:>f  gold.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  stood 
sentinels  amid  their  historic  villages.  And  farther  on, 
l^nd  Ascntney  looked  down  upon  an  incomparable 
landscape  of  river,  village,  wood,  and  hill.  Agnes  was 
aot  weary  of  seeing  when  she  caught  the  gleam  of  the 
Franconia  range,  notching  with  opaline  scallops  the  far, 
blue  sky.  Then  the  cars  bore  her  into  the  valley  of 
the  wUd  Passu  mpsic  She  saw  mountains  darkly  blue, 
mountains  purple  as  violets,  mountains  deeply  green, 
lill  girdled  with  pines ;  flickering  shadows  of  clouds 
trailing  over  them,  and  long-winged  birds  hovering 
nbove  their  misty  summits.  Amid  these  mountains 
were  set  many  gleaming  lakes,  while,  between  them 
ind  beyond  them  stretched  wide,  sinuous  valleys  mot- 
Jed  with  dense  forests,  rich  farms,  and  ample  homes. 

This  was  (he  land  of  the  North,  the  land  that  Cyril 
K>ught,  and  that  she  so  often  had  longed  to  see. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  their  journey,  they 
paused  beside  a  lake,  and  rested  in  a  large  public-house 
filled  with  summer  visitoi^s.  No  lake  like  this  could  be 
Been  out  of  a  Northern  latitude.  It  had  none  of  the 
lylvan  warmth  of  the  South.  Even  in  the  dazzling 
July  atmosphere  its  waters  were  coldly  blue,  and  it 
Bwept  on  with  a  masculine  majesty  inviolably  its  own. 
From  her  open  window  Agnes  looked  out  upon  its 
lovely  but  lonely  shores,  upon  the  steely  shadows 
I  weeping  over  the  evergreen  sides  of  a  solitary  moun- 
tain near,  and  remembering  their  picture  it  seemed  to 
lier  that  she  was  looking  up  at  Ben  Venue,  and  that 
[>efore  her  swept  the  dark  waters  of  Loch  Achray.  But 
^his  was  but  a  resting-place.  Cyril  had  come  in  search 
^f  trout,  not  of  scenery.  There  was  not  a  brook  in 
the  woody  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  that 
lie  did  not  know,  or  that  had  not  a  most  excellent 
reason  for  knowing  him.  Many  a  fiower-like  fish 
larting  in  and  out  of  its  mossy  lair  was  only  born  for 
that  little  hook  waiting  so  eagerly  and  impatiently  in  a 
X)rk  in  CyriFs  pocket. 

^  I  sent  a  message  to  Evelyn  last  night  to  come 
ifler  us  to-day,  as  you  already  seem  so  rested,"  said 
Cynl  to  Agnes,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  hotel 
piazza  after  a  two  days*  halt  at  the  lake  side.  ^^  When 
^ou  see  her  you  will  see  a  character,  an  unadulterated 
Qative." 

*'  When  did  you  see  her  first,  Cyril  ?  " 

'<  When  I  came  up  here  four  years  ago  with  my 
shum,  Dick  Albro.  He  had  relatives  living  in  the 
leighborhood,  who  told  him  about  the  famous  fishing  at 
the  Pinnacle.  So  we  went  there  and  found  the  fish, 
ind  Evelyn.  She  gave  us  lodging  in  her  log  hut,  and 
x>ok  care  of  us  for  a  week  —  a  jolly  week.  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  more  in  my  life.  Such  fishing,  and 
(uch  eating.  Ever  since,  I've  wanted  to  get  back.  I 
lOpe  you  will  enjoy  it,  Aggie,  if  you  don't  look  like  a 
Moneer." 

*  *  Which  ?    The  fishing,  or  the  eating  ?  " 


^  Both.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  a  worm  on  a 
hook  ?  " 

^  I  know  I  couldn't  —  I  mean,  I  know  I  wouldn't 
want  to  put  one  on." 

"  Very  well  !  Then  you  shall  sit  in  Evelyn's  back 
window  and  look  at  me  put  on  hundreds,  and  see  me 
pull  them  up  by  the  hundred,  ^  I  mean  the  trout  How 
you'll  scream  out  when  you  see  an  old  one,  one  of  last 
year's  chaps,  jerked  up  curling  and  flopping  in  the  air. 
I'll  let  you  come  and  sit  in  the  boat  with  me,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  cry  out  when  it  dips,  and  so  scare  the 
trout  away." 

'*  No,  I  won't  cry  out  Sailing  on  the  Sound  cured 
me  of  that,  you  know.  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be  scared  on  a 
little  lake,  if  the  boat  does  dip." 

'^  But  if  you  should^speak  out  suddenly,  it  would  scare 
them.  You  never  saw  anything  so  scarey  as  a  trout 
I  shall  try  you  once,  though,  in  the  boat,  and  if  you  do 
well  you  may  go  out  on  the  lake  every  time  that  I  do. 
But  if  here  isn't  Evelyi^  already  I " 

And  Agnes,  looking  up,  saw  that  their  childish  chatter 
was  interrupted  by  the  coming  into  the  piazza  of  one 
whom  she  decided  at  once  looked  like  an  '^  old  girl." 
That  is,  the  lines  of  her  face  indicated  that  she  must 
have  lived  some  forty  years,  but  her  eye&  possessed  the 
vivacity  of  expression  which  belongs  to  early  youth. 
They  were  full  of  dancing  rays  of  light,  which  in  a  few 
rare  natures  go  out  only  with  life,  and  her  brown  hair 
fell  in  rather  thin  ringlets  around  her  neck.  The  color 
of  her  eyes  was  a  light,  limpid  hazel.  Eyes  and  mouth 
laughed  together,  the  latter  revealing  in  the  process 
two  rows  of  white,  unbroken  teeth,  nature's  own.  Her 
skin,  naturally  fair,  was  browned  by  out-of-door  ex- 
posure, and  so  were  her  hands,  which  were  enlarged  at 
the  joints,  and  hardened  as  if  by  out-of-door  labor.  She 
wore  a  short,  freshly  *'*'  done-up  "  calico  dress,  a  black 
alpaca  apron,  and  a  wide-rimmed  straw  hat  tied  under 
her  chin  with  strings  of  brown  ribbon. 

(To  be  eonfciniMd.) 
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CHAPTER   XVI.      ALL  SAINTS*    AND   ALL  SOULS*. 

On  a  week-day  morning  a  small  congregation,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  women  and  girls,  rose  from  its  knees  in  the 
mouldy  nave  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Melchester,  at  the  end 
of  a  service  without  a  sermon.  Thev  were  about  to  dis- 
perse, when  a  smart  footstep,  entering  the  porch  and  coming 
up  the  central  passage,  arrested  their  attention.  The  step 
echoed  with  a  ring  unusual  in  a  church ;  it  was  the  clink  of 
spurs.  Everybody  looked.  A  young  cavalry  soldier  in  a 
red  uniform,  with  the  three  chevrons  of  a  sergeant  upon  his 
sleeve,  strode  up  the  aisle,  with  an  embarrassment  which 
was  only  the  more  accented  by  the  intense  vigor  of  his 
step,  and  by  the  determination  upon  his  face  to  show  none. 
A  slight  flush  had  mounted  his  cheek  by  the  time  he 
had  run  the  gauntlet  between  these  females ;  but,  passing 
on  through  the  chancel  arch,  he  never  paused  till  he  came 
close  to  the  altar  railing.  Here  for  a  moment  he  stood 
alone. 

The  officiating  curate,  who  had  not  yet  doffed  his  sur- 
plice, perceived  the  new-comer  and  followed  him  to  the 
communion-space.  He  whispered  to  the  soldier,  and  then 
beckoned  to  the  clerk,  who  in  his  turn  whispered  to  an 
elderly  woman,  apparently  his  wife,  and  they  also  went  up 
the  chancel  steps. 

*'  'Tls  a  wedding  1  *'  murmured  some  of  the  women, 
br^tenin^.    '*  Let's  wait" 

The  majority  again  sat  down. 
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There  waa  a  creaking  of  machinery  behind ,  and  some 
of  the  voung  ones  turned  their  heads.  From  the  interior 
face  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  projected  a  little  can- 
opy with  a  quarter-jack  and  small  bell  beneath  it,  the  au- 
tomaton being  driven  by  the  same  clock  machinery  that 
struck  the  lar^^e  bell  in  the  tower.  Between  the  tower 
and  the  church  was  a  close  screen,  the  door  of  which  was 
kept  shut  during  services,  hiding  this  grotesque  clock-work 
from  sight.  At  present,  however,  the  door  was  open, 
and  the  egress  of  me  jack,  the  blows  on  the  bell,  and  the 
manikin's  retreat  into  the  nook  again,  were  visible  to 
many,  and  audible  throughout  the  church. 
The  jack  had  struck  half-past  eleven. 
"  Where's  the  woman?  "  wnispered  some  of  the  spectators. 
The  young  sergeant  stood  still  with  the  abnormal  rigidity 
of  the  old  pillars  around.  He  faced  the  southeast,  and 
was  as  silent  as  he  was  stilL 

The  silence  grew  to  be  a  noticeable  thing  as  the  min- 
utes went  on,  and  nobody  else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul 
moved.  The  rattle  of  the  quarter-jack  again  from  its 
niche,  its  blows  for  three-auarters,  its  fussy  retreat,  were 
almost  painfully  abrupt,  and  caused  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  start  palpably. 

"I  wonder  where  the  woman  is  ! "  a  voice  whispered 
again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting  of  feet,  that  artifi- 
cial coughing  among  several,  which  betrays  a  nervous  sus- 
pense. At  length  there  was  a  titter.  But  the  soldier 
never  moved.  There  he  stood,  his  face  to  the  south-east, 
upright  as  a  column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  The  women  threw  off  their  ner- 
vousness, and  titters  and  gigglings  became  more  frequent 
Then  came  a  dead  silence.  Every  one  was  waiting  for  the 
end.  Some  persons  may  have  noticed  how  extraordinarily 
the  striking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the  flight  of  time. 
It  was  haraly  credible  that  the  jack  had  not  ^t  wrong 
with  the  minutes  when  the  rattle  began  again,  the  puppet 
emerged,  and  the  four  quarters  were  struck  fitfully  as 
before.  One  could  almost  be  positive  that  there  was  a 
malicious  leer  upon  the  hideous  creature's  face,  and  a  mis- 
chievous delight  in  its  twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull 
and  remote  resonance  of  the  twelve  heavy  strokes  in  the 
tower  above.  The  women  were  impressed,  and  there  was 
no  giggle  this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry,  and  the  clerk 
vanished.  The  sergeant  had  not  yet  turned ;  every  woman 
in  the  church  was  waiting  to  see  his  face,  and  he  appeared 
to  know  it.  At  last  he  did  turn,  and  stalked  resolutely 
down  the  nave,  braving  them  all,  with  a  compressed  lip. 
Two  bowed  and  toothless  old  almsmen  then  looked  at  each 
other  and  chuckled,  innocently  enough ;  but  the  sound  had 
a  strange,  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved  square,  around 
whicn  several  overhanging  wood  buildings  of^  old  time  cast 
a  picturesque  shade.  The  young  man  on  leaving  the  door 
went  to  cross  the  square,  when  in  the  middle,  lie  met  a 
little  woman.  The  expression  of  her  face,  which  had  been 
one  of  intense  anxiety,  sank  at  the  sight  of  his  nearly  to 
terror. 

'^Well?"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  passion,  without 
looking  at  her. 

**  On,  Frank  —  I  made  a  mistake  !  I  thought  that 
church  with  the  spire  was  All  Saints',  and  1  was  at  the 
door  at  half-past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as  you  said.  1  waited 
till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found  then  that  I  was  in  All 
Souls'.  But  I  wasn't  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it 
could  be  to-morrow  as  well." 

<^  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  me  1     But  say  no  more." 
<<  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?  "  she  asked  blankly. 
'*  To-morrow  I "  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  laugh. 
<<I  don't  go  through  that  experience  again  for  sometime,  I 
warrant  you ! " 

<*  But  afler  all,"  she  expostulated  in  a  trembling  voice, 
''the  mistake  was  not  such  a  terrible  thing  1  Now,  dear 
Frank,  when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Ah,  when  ?  Grod  knows  1  "  he  said,  with  a  light  irony, 
and  turning  from  her  walked  rapidly  away. 


CHAPTER   XVII.      IN  THE   MARKI 

On  Saturday  Bold  wood  was  in  the 
usual,  when  the  disturber  of  his  dreams 
came  visible  to  him.  Adam  had  awaken 
sleep;  and,  behold,  there  was  Eve.  ' 
courage,  and,  for  the  first  time,  really  loo) 
Emotional  causes  and  effects  are  nc 
equations  to  all.  The  result  from  capital 
production  of  any  movement  of  a  mcnta 
times  as  tremendous  as  the  cause  itself  is 
When  women  are  in  a  freakish  mood,  thei 
either  from  carelessness  or  inherent  defec 
to  teach  them  this,  and  hence  it  was  thai 
fated  to  be  astonished  to-day. 

Boldwood  looked  at  her  —  not  slyly,  cri 
standingly,  but  blankl)"  at  gaze,  in  the  wa 
up  at  a  passing  train  —  as  something  forei< 
and  but  dimly  understood.  To  BoIdw< 
been  remote  phenomena  rather  than  nc 
ments  —  comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect, 
permanence,  that  whether  their  orbits  wei 
'unchangeable,  and  as  subject  to  laws  as  his 
lutely  erratic  as  they  superficially  appes 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  consider. 

He  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  facia 
file,  and  the  roundness  of  her  chin  and 
then  the   side  of  her  eye-lids,  eyes,  and 
shape  of  her  ear.    Next  he  noticed  her 
and  the  very  soles  of  her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thought  her  beautiful,  but  w< 
he  was  right  in  his  thought,  for  it  seemed 
this  romance  in  the  flesh,  if  so  sweet  as  he 
have  been  going  on  long  without  creati; 
of  delight  among  men  and  provoking  m 
Bathsheba  had  done,  even  thoush  that 
To  the  best  of  his  judgment  neimer  natc 
improve  this  perfect  one  of  an  imperfect  m 
began  to  move  within  him.  Bolawood,  it 
bered,  though  forty  years  of  age,  had  never 
a  woman  with  the  very  centre  and  force 
they  had  struck  upon  all  his  senses  at  widi 
Was  she  really  oeautif ul  ?  He  could  m 
that  his  opinion  was  true  even  now.  He 
a  neighbor,  "  Is  Miss  Everdene  considere< 
'^  Oh,  yes ;  she  was  a  good  deal  notice 
she  came,  if  you  remember.  A  very  ha 
deed." 

A  man  is  never  more  credulous  than  in  i 
able  opinions  on  the  beauty  of  a  woman  he 
in  love  with :  a  mere  child's  word  on  the 
weight  of  an  R.  A.'s.  Boldwood  was  satis; 
And  this  charming  woman  had  in  eife 
"Marry  me."  Why  should  she  have  don 
thing?  Boldwood's  blindness  to  the  difl^< 
approving  of  what  circumstances  sugipest, ; 
what  they  do  not  suggest,  was  well  mat 
sheba's  insensibility  to  the  possibly  great 
beginnings. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coolly  dealing  i 
young  farmer,  adding  up  accounts  with  him  x 
as  if  his  face  had  been  the  pages  of  a  ledgei 
dent  that  such  a  nature  as  his  had  no  at 
woman  of  Bathsheba's  taste.  But  Boldw 
down  to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jealous 
the  first  time  the  threshold  of  "  the  injured 
His  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  thrust  hii 
them.  This  could  be  done,  but  only  in  one  i 
ing  to  see  a  sample  of  her  corn.  Boldwood 
idea.  He  could  not  make  the  request;  it 
loveliness  to  ask  it  to  buy  and  sell,  andjarrwi 
ceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was  conscious  of  I 
into  that  di^ified  stronghold  at  last  His  6} 
were  following  her  everywhere.  This  was  a 
had  it  come  naturally,  such  a  triumph  would 
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weeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay.  But  it  had  been 
wrought  about  by  misdirected  ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it 
»nlv  Hs  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wax  fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense  in  reasoning  on 
ubjeets  wherein  her  heart  was  not  involved,  Bathsheba 
genuinely  repented  that  a  freak  which  had  owed  its  exists 
tnce  as  much  to  Liddy  as  to  herself,  should  ever  have  been 
indertaken,  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  a  man  she  respected 
oo  highly  to  deliberately  tease. 

She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  intention  of  begging  his 
)ardon  on  the  very  next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The 
rorst  features  of  this  arrangement  were  that,  if  he  thought 
he  ridiculed  him,  an  apology  would  increase  the  offence 
)y  being  disbelieved ;  and  if  he  thought  she  wanted  him, 
b  would  read  like  additional  evidence  of  her  forward- 


less. 


(To  be  eon(inn«d.) 
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I. 


Some  years  are  profitless  when  we  look  back  to  them, 
jthers  seem  like  treasuries  to^ which  we  turn  again  and 
igain  when  our  store  is  spent  out  —  treasuries  of  sunny 
nornings,  green  things,  birds  pipings  friends  greeting, 
Foices  of  children  at  play.  How  happy  and  busy  they  are 
IS  they  heap  up  their  stores  1  Golden  chaff,  crimson  tints, 
chestnuts,  silver  lights  —  it  is  all  put  away  for  future  use ; 
ind  years  hence  they  will  look  back  to  it,  and  the  lights  of 
;heir  past  will  reach  them  as  starlight  reaches  us,  clear, 
iweet,  vivid,  and  entire,  travelling  through  time  and  space. 

Our  children  have  never  ceased  to  speak  of  the  delights 
>f  a  certain  August  that  some  of  us  once  spent  in  a  Pres- 
>ytery  with  thick -piled  walls  and  deep-cut  windows  and 
in  old  enclosed  court-yard.  The  walls  and  windows  were 
lung  with  ancient  clematis  hangings,  green,  and  starred 
irith  fragrant  flowers.  They  were  dropping  from  the 
itones  where  the  monks,  who  once  lived  in  the  old  Presby- 
tery and  served  the  church,  had  nailed  them  up,  a  cen- 
;ury  before.  These  sweet  tangled  hangings  swayed  when 
iie  sea- wind  blew  village- wards ;  sofnetimes  a  bird  would 
itart  from  some  hidden  chink,  and  send  the  white  petals 
Ijring  into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting  at  the  open 
window,  or  upon  the  children's  yellow  heads,  as  tney 
)layed  in  their  shady  corner  of  the  court-yard  ;  played  at 
mdlesB  games  —  at  knivhts,  kings,  and  queens,  sleeping 
)eautie8,  fashionable  ladies,  owls  in  ivy  towers,  beggars, 
ind  giants.  Tiny  Dodo  and  babv  Francis  are  the  giants, 
ind  Marjory  and  Binnie  are  the  rescuing  knights,  and 
ittle  Anne  is  the  captive  maiden  with  a  daisy  in  her  hat. 

We  have  all  been  children  at  more  or  less  distance  of 
ime,  and  we  can  all  remember  the  wonderful  long  games, 
lie  roses  and  daisies  of  early  youth  —  their  sweet,  over- 
powering beauty.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
B*rench  cabbage-rose  at  the  end  of  a  garden  pathway, 
langing  to  a  wall  behind  which  the  sun  always  set.  A 
ittle  girl,  a  great  many  years  ago,  used  to  fly  to  that  rose 
for  silent  consolation,  and  after  half  a  lifetime,  being  still 
in  need  of  consolation,  came  back  to  look  for  the  rose  — 
ind  found  it.  The  rose  was  still  hanging  to  the  wall, 
icenting  the  air  in  conscious,  sweet  flush  of  dignity.  The 
3harm  was  still  there.  Something  of  the  same  aspect 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  straight  poplar  roads,  to  the  west 
&nd  the  east  of  that  wide  and  tranquil  land  —  where  the 
lights  broke  into  clearer  changes  day  by  day,  where  a 
family  party  had  assembled  after  long  separation.  The 
slders  and  the  children  had  come  from  two  ends  of  the 
world  ;  H.  and  I  arrived  first,  then  came  Major  Frank  and 
bis  wife,  with  their  Indian  boxes,  H.  scarcely  believing  in 
ber  own  tender  heart's  happiness  as  she  clasped  her  son 
>nce  more.  Its  happiness  had  been  hardly  earned  by 
many  a  long  hour  of  anxious  watch;  by  many  a  cruel 


pang  of  terrified  parting.  But  she  may  rest  now  for  a 
time.  Hence  bats,  owls,  apprehensions,  newts'  tongues, 
evil  things  I  —  come  peacf*,  innocent  pleasures,  good  coffee, 
and  fine  weather,  golden  content,  friends  meeting,  and 
peaceful  hours  in  the  old  Presbytery,  which  has  opened 
Its  creaking  gates  to  us. 

There  is  a  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  enclosed  by 
crumbling  walls,  wreathed,  as  I  have  said,  with  clematis 
and  straggling  vines,  in  neglectful  profusion.  Outside  our 
great  gate  the  village  passes  by,  in  blouses,  in  cotton 
nightcaps  and  cart  wheels,  in  chattering  voices  that 
reach  us  with  the  sound  of  bells  from  the  Sforman  tower 
of  the  church.  We  can  hear  them  from  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady, 
used  to  cultivate  herself,  with  the  assistance  of  her  cook. 
Madame  was  to  be  seen  opening  her  shutters  in  her  cami- 
sole and  nightcap,  to  the  sound  of  many  early  chirrupings 
and  singings,  in  the  light  of  morning  dewdrops  and  rain- 
bows. The  old  Presbytery  garden  of  a  morning  seemed 
all  strung  with  crisp  crystals.  They  broke  from  the  mossy 
apple-trees,  flashed  from  the  spiky  gooseberry  bushes,  hung 
from  trailing  vine  branches  that  the  monks  had  nailed  up 
against  the  gray  stone.  It  was  almost  a  pity  the  monks 
were  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  the  very  unpoetic  and 
untidy  old  lady  whom  we  used  to  see  clipping  her  lettuces 
from  the  Prior's  room. 

The  children  had  never  been  abroad  before,  and  to 
them  (as  to  their  elders,  indeed)  the  commonest  daily 
commonplaces  of  life  in  the  little  seaport  were  treats  and 
novelties.  The  white  caps,  the  French  talk,  the  country- 
women and  vegetables  in  the  market-place,  the  swaddling 
babies,  the  fishermen  coming  up  from  the  eea,  with  their 
brown  bare  le^s  and  red  caps,  carrying  great,  shining  fish 
with  curly  tails.  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady,  herself 
was  a  treat  to  our  children,  though  I  must  confess  that 
their  mother  and  H.  and  I  all  fled  before  her.  There  was 
also  a  certain  Madame  Baton  next  door  who  kept  a  poul- 
try-yard, and  who  for  Marjory  and  Binnie,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  rare  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment. She  milked  a  cow  (she  kept  it  in  a  room  opening 
out  of  her  kitchen)  ;  she  made  lace  on  a  cushion  ;  sne  was 
enormously  rich  —  so  the  bathing-woman  had  said  in  the 
water.  She  clacked  about  in  her  wooden  shoes  for  hours 
before  the  children  were  up,  drove  a  cart,  and  had  rabbits 
in  a  hatch.  She  wore  a  great  white  cotton  nightcap,  with 
a  tassel  at  the  end,  which  seemed  to  possess  some  strange 
attraction  for  little  Binnie  especially.  One  day  I  found 
the  little  girl  standing  alone  with  the  old  peasant  woman 
in  the  court-yard,  quietly  facing  Madame  Baton,  with  little 
folded  hands,  and  asking  endless  questions  in  her  sweet 
whistle,  to  which  Madame  Baton  answered  in  the  gruffest 
French,  while  the  cow  stood  by,  listening  and  nodding  its 
stupid  head.  Binnie  could  not  understand  what  Madame 
Baton  was  saying,  but  she  invented  it  as  she  went  along, 
and  thought  it  was  grandmamma's  story  (so  she  told  us 
afterwards)  about  the  cotton  nightcaps.  **  Would  the 
cow  and  the  farm  fly  away  if  Madame  Baton  took  off 
hers  ?  "  said  little  Binnie ;  '*  oh,  I  wish,  I  wish  she  would 
tryl"  H.  and  I  used  to  tell  the  children  a  story  about 
enchanted  caps  and  hard*  working  peasant  people,  who 
prospered  so  long  as  they  kept  to  their  caps  and  labored  in 
their  fields ;  but  who  lost  all  their  prosperity  when  they 
threw  off*  their  homely  head-eear  and  went  away  in  fine 
feathers  and  ribbons  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Then  came  the  sprigs  to  clear  their  stores, 
to  ruin  their  farms,  to  suck  their  eggs,  and  milk  their  cows, 
and  the  hens  ceased  to  lay,  and  the  crops  dwindled  and 
dwindled,  and  the  fish  failed  in  the  nets.  It  was  a  very 
self-evident  little  apologue,  but  Binnie  and  little  Anne 
firmly  believed  in  it.  Marjory,  who  was  older,  had  her 
doubts.  Meanwhile,  we  all  took  to  calling  the  place 
"  White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country."  .  .  .  They  are  play- 
ing at  ogres  in  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house  to-day. 
H.  and  I  sit  listening  to  the  happy  little  voices  that  reacn 
us  in*  a  cool,  green-lighted  room,  which  the  priests  once 
used  as  a  refectory,  and  whence  we  hear  all  the  choir,  of 
flutes  and  dulcimers,  of  sweet  childish  prattling  and  piping 
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in  the  8UDi^  court.  Our  landlady  looki  out,  in  her  camt- 
aole,  from  a  bowery  shutter ;  the  priest,  who  is  lodging  in 
the  empty  wing  of  the  house,  crosses  iq  the  sunshine,  with 
a  long  shadow  zigzagging  after  him.  The  little  golden- 
head^  ogres  stop  short  in  their  game  to  watch  him  go  by. 
As  he  pushes  at  the  great  gateway,  a  lean,  black-robed 
figure  thrusting  at  the  rusty  bar,  the  swinging  bell  begins 
to  ring,  the  great  gates  suddenly  fly  open,  the  priest  starts 
awav,  and  a  stranger  walks  in  quickly. 

He  carries  no  breviary  in  his  hand,  but  a  newspaper 
under  his  arm.  He  wears  a  straw  hat,  no  black  robes  nap 
about  him  ;  but  as  he  comes  towards  us,  walking  straight 
and  quickly  across  the  yard,  H.  and  I,  who  from  long 
habit  guess  at  one  another's  thought,  glance  at  the  retreat- 
ing priest,  and  then  look  at  each  other  and  think  of  the 
preachers  who,  coming  in  commonest  garb,  teach  true 
things  to  true  men ;  preach  the  love  that  endures  truth ; 
preacli,  with  living  voice  and  clear-eyed  looks,  scorn  for 
oppression  and  for  the  mean  surrender  of  the  strong ; 
preach  help  and  wisdom  for  the  weak  ;  preach  forbeiuv 
ance  to  the  impatient;  preach  sacred  endeavor:  men, 
standing  on  the  nigh  step  of  a  mighty  altar,  whose  voices 
we  of  the  great  congregation  listen  to,  day  by  day,  as  their 
noble  words 

Touch  enough 
The  verge  of  vastness  to  inform  our  soul. 

This  friend  has  walked  five  miles  firom  his  village,  *<  best 
loved  of  sea-coast  nook-full  Normandy,"  to  welcome  us. 
There  is  a  little  gooseberry  and  pear-tree  orchard  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  the  vines  are  tangline  green. 
Albinia  and  her  husband  have  been  sitUng  there  for 
hours  past  on  Madame  Valentin's  green  bench.  Kind  H. 
carries  ofi*  our  friend  to  see  her  new-come  children,  who 
have  travelled  so  many  Indian  miles  to  hold  her  hand 
once  more,  and  our  visitor  has  surely  earned  a  broken 
chair  and  a  cup  of  Angele's  good  coffee,  after  his  hot  and 
tiring  walk.  He  must  rest  for  an  hour  in  the  shade,  while 
the  day  is  burning  on  and  ripening  among  the  mossy 
things  ;  the  golden  flames  are  in  the  pears  hanging  over- 
heacf,  in  the  great  dahlias  blazing  in  gloomy  splendor  ;  the 
birds  seem  on  fire  as  they  flash  past  us;  tne  clouds  in 
heaven  are  tinted;  the  children  come  up  in  unwearied 
procession  —  they  are  fairies  now,  they  say  —  except 
Francis,  who  is  tired,  and  wants  always  to  be  an  ogre. 
Then  the  bell  begins  to  swing  from  the  Norman  tower. 

Angele  comes  out  and  brings  cups  of  milk  and  hunches 
of  bread,  and  pinafores  to  match,  and  immediately  the 
fairies  become  little  children  again,  and  quite  ready  for 
their  tea.  And  meanwhile  we  elders  sit  in  this  apple-tree 
bower,  talking  .over  one  thing  and  another.  As  we  talk 
on,  of  Angele  with  her  wooden  shoes  and  flapping  cap,  of 
the  flat  country,  of  the  evening  light,  the  quiet  sea-side 
place,  that  we  like  we  know  not  why,  the  people  living 
near;  the  poet  puts  a  meaning  into  homely  words,  and 
touches  us  with  his  wings,  as  poets  do,  and  out  of  common 
talk  and  of  discordant  things  his  genius  strikes  the  key- 
note dominating  all. 

u. 

Long  after  our  guest  luid  taken  leave  and  walked  home 
by  the  sands,  we  sat  on  in  our  garden.  Madame  Valentin 
came  mysteriously  through  the  twilight,  carrying  a  lettuce 
for  her  supper;  she  also  had  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which 
she  was  scanning  in  the  moonlight. 

"  That  gentleman  who  had  been  here ;  did  he  expect  a 
letter  ?  "  she  asked.  <<  Was  his  name  Hug.  Gourld  ?  " 
The  postman,  knowing  we  were  English,  had  sent  the  let- 
ter by  the  miller's  wife.  Madame  Valentin  explained  he 
was  gone  home,  his  aunt  was  ill ;  and  then  she  showed  a 
letter,  addressed,  in  a  commercial  hand,  to  <<  Mr.  Hugh 
Gourlay,. Chateau  de  Latouche,  Joyeux,  Calvados." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  send  it  to  the  chateau  ?  "  said  H. ; 
'<  it  is  not  for  us."  Madame  Valentin  thought  this  a  good 
suggestion ;  she  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  they 
had  English  relations  at  the  chateau.  Mademoiselle 
Blanche's  mamma  was  an  English  Protestant ;  Mademoi- 


selle was  a  good  Catholic,  notwithstanding.  Sbe  mi 
make  her  profession  next  month. 
«  Next  month  ?  "  asked  H 
Certainly,  it  was  true,  said  Madame  Vslentk  Ik 
were  those  who,  with  Madame,  think  it  a  pity,  botibeii 
not  one  of  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Latoache  tbe  di 
was  a  saintly  woman,  and  would  never  force  herueaii 
clinations.  .  .  .  H.  had  heard  a  different  verum. 

The  crimes  that  people  commit  arenotill  dooeiii 
minute;  they  seem  to  come  into  existence  little I7U 
— one  by  one  —  small  selfish  considerationa,  jan,  Tuiji 
indolences ;  they  do  not  even  come  to  a  climax  alnji  1 
is  not  a  consolins  reflection  that  the  sum  of  the  evil d»!! 
a  respectable  and  easy-going  life  may  be  greater  ia  tks 
perhaps  Uian  that  of  many  a  disastrous  career.  Sotni 
standing  Madame  Valentin's  opinion,  it  acemedtoniii 
old  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  put  all  her  naiuei,  k 
selfishness,  love  of  domination,  into  her  religion.  Nov 
der  it  was  fervent.  She  kept  herself  finom  the  mid  b 
cause  she  was  lazy,  and  loved  her  own  comfort  bettari 
anything  else.  She  let  the  widows  and  orphanic«a 
see  her,  or  wait  at  her  door  till  is  was  convenient  to  ki 
admit  them ;  it  rather  amused  her  to  dole  oat  her  mIi 
nevolences,  and  to  hear  their  unreserved  thanki.  Ska 
tainly  denied  herself  to,  but  not  for,  others. 

She  had  made  op  her  mind  that  Blanche  waitoip 
the  religious  worla  of  Jojreux  and  St.  Rambat.  Q 
sturdy  Chatelaine  did  not  ml  that  her  health  waseqiii 
the  rigid  rule  of  a  conventual  life;  but  Blanche  wa»fiii^ 
and  of  a  less  nervous  temperament. 

When  any  one  spoke  of  a  different  fate  ibrtkaa 
thing,  Mademoiselle  replied  placidly  that  Blancbe  bs^ 
had  decided  upon  entering  the  cloister,  and  that  it « 
subject  she  did  not  care  to  discuss.  It  waaherbsiii 
repose  or  meditation,  and  she  must  beg  leave  to  mn 

There  were  few  people  more  difficult  of  aeccs  ^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche,  who,  between  her  eiad 
pieties  and  vanities  and  long  hours  of  slumber  aodni^ 
meot,  found  life  well  filled,  and  scarcely  sufficingtoi&e 
joyments;  above  all,  to  its  necessary  repose.  Woe^ 
the  household  if  Mademoiselle  was  awakened  fsii^} 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  little  nstf 
in  Mademoiselle's  life  which  was  so  entirelj  dersHi' 
one  person,  and  that  person  so  disagreeable  a  oocal 
once  said.  But  1  think  H.  scarcely  did  the  ChatebiBeji 
tice.  Many  people  had  thought  her  charming  u  berp 
She  had  a  curious  power  of  influencing  people,  of  iai^ 
ing  her  own  opinions  upon  them,  and  l^iding  themba^ 
way.  So  few  people  have  a  will,  that  it  does  not  le^ 
any  great  amount  to  make  a  great  effect  She  vu  ki 
some  still.  Little  Blanche  thought  her  perfect!;  betf* 
She  could  talk  agreeably  when  she  liked,  be  geoeroaj 
occasions;  M.  le  Cur^  de  St.  Rambert  seemed  is  <i 
had  scarcely  words  to  utter  the  benediction  which  &* 
from  his  heart  as  he  left  her  room  the  day  we  didooi*^ 
the  honor  of  calling  upon  the  Chatelaine.  .  .  .  *'I<k' 
not  receive  him,  most  deary  most  generous  friend,"  I  ^ 
the  Cur^  saying  as  we  came  into  the  room.  **!(»' 
control  your  too  generous  impulses;  promise  netliti 
will  not  receive  him."  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  ^ 
in  an  attitude,  over  the  old  lady,  who  accepted  hish*' 
very  placidly ;  but  he  rather  overdid  his  warnings. 

**  It  must  depend  upon  my  state  of  health,"  ohb^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche.  **I  suffer  greatlj;doI> 
Mathilde  ?  " 

"  A  martyrdom,"  murmured  the  Cur& 

*<  Yes ;  Mademoiselle  has  great  courage,"  said  }bm 
(She  was  the  companion  ;  a  little  lean,  delicate  voba 
gr^t  contrast  to  Mademoiselle,  who  was  stout  and  iw 
with  curly  red  hair,  scarcely  streaked  with  g^/O  *! 
is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  receive  a  visitor.  Fs* 
these  ladies  may  know  the  name  —  M.  Gonrlsy-^ 
the  Yorkshire." 

H.,  who  always  remembers  names,  said  she  bi^  <" 
known  a  Mr.  Grourlay,  a  manufacturer:  ''an  eidff^«' 
spectable  man,"  said  H. 

M.  le  Cur^  de  St.  Rambert  all  this  time  was  ftao^il 
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lie  window,  blankly  benevolent,  with  his  hands  meekly 
lipped  into  his  sleeves.  Little  Mathilde  had  subsided 
Qto  a  chair  near  the  door  of  an  inner  room.  What  a 
omfortable  interior  it  was,  rich  and  warm,  with  the  pros- 
«rou8  lady  tucked  up  in  her  satin  dressing-gown  by  the 
ire,  with  clocks  of  every  century  ticking  and  pointing  to 
he  hour  !....'*  This  is  Mademoiselle's  hour  for  receiv- 
sg,  they  seemed  to  say  —  three  o'clock,  three  o'clock." 
rhey  seemed  to  be  as  obsequious  as  the  rest  of  the  house- 
lold.     Mademoiselle  went  on  to  explain  :  — 

**  This  gentleman,  not  knowing  of  my  poor  brother's 
eath,  has  written  to  him  on  the  subject  of  a  machine,  that 
confess  we  had  put  away  without  much  idea  of  Aiture 
ise.  I  have  invited  him  to  come  over  and  examine  it  for 
Jmself.  He  makes  me  an  offer  for  it  which  I  consider 
ufficient,  for  my  dear  brother  had  initiated  me  into  his 
ffairs.  A  large  ofEer.  So  much  the  better  for  your  poor, 
i.  le  Cur^,"  she  said,  archly,  speaking  in  the  sing-song 
oice  which  is  so  much  used  by  tne  extra  good  in  common 
onversation.  (At  one  time  of  my  life  I  was  inclined  to 
espect  this  tacit  profession  of  superiority,  but  I  now  doubt 
rhether  anything  which  is  not  m  itself  superiority  is  of 
inch  use,  either  to  the  impressor  or  to  the  impressed.) 

•<  My  poor  will  pray  for  you  day  and  night,"  said  the 
/ur^.  ^'Ch^re  Mademoiselle,  I  have  not  yet  seen  our 
ear  child!" 

'*  She  is  in  the  next  room,  M.  le  Cur^ ;  Mathilde  will 
all  her,  if  you  wish  to  see  her.  You  will  find  her  very 
appy,  very  firm  in  her  determination.  It  is  very  beauti- 
il,''  she  said,  turning  to  us ;  ^  I  have  two  sisters  in  con- 
ents,  and  this  dear  child,  orphan  daughter  of  my  brother, 
I  now  about  to  profess.  She  has  come  home  to  bid  us 
irewell  —  a  sweet  farewell  for  her  —  but  for  me  the  sac- 
ifice  is  terrible  —  is  it  not,  Mathilde  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Mademoiselle  I  I  tell  her  it  is  too  much ; " 
aid  Mathilde,  nervously;  and,  appealing  to  the  Curd: 
Monsieur,  persuade  them  to  defer  this  beautiful  sacrifice, 
iademoiselle  needs  the  society  of  her  niece.  She  often 
dlls  me  that  it  is  a  new  life  to  her." 

The  Curd,  I  thought,  looked  slightly  puzzled ;  he  was 
bout  to  speak,  when  the  door  from  the  inner  room  opened, 
nd  the  '*  Blanche  "  of  whom  they  had  been  speaking  came 
A.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  dress  of  some  loose  and 
oft  material ;  she  wore  a  big  white  apron,  and  her  long 
leeves  fell  over  her  hand,  so  that  nothing  showed  but  five 
ittle  pink  finger-tips.  She  came  gently  into  the  room, 
K>ked  round,  and  then,  seeing  the  Curd,  deliberately 
arned  away  afzain,  passed  back  into  the  room  from  which 
be  had  just  come,  and  softly  closed  the  door.    It  was  all 

0  gentle,  so  sudden,  that  we  none  of  us  knew  what  to  say, 
ntil  the  Cur6  suggested  **  timiditd  "  after  her  long  seclu- 
Lon.  Mademoiselle  laughed,  showing  a  row  of  white,  daz- 
ling  teeth.    H.  flushed  up,  and  said  it  was  time  to  go. 

'*  I  hope,"  she  said,  as  she  took  leave,  "  that  you  may  be 
ble  to  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  your  niece  with  you. 
quite  understand  your  feelings ;  a  child  with  the  gift  of 
ife  and  with  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness  before  her 
-  it  is  a  fearful  responsibility  that  you  take  when  you  put 
er  away  from  it  all."  H.  stood  looking  into  the  old  la^'s 
ice,  with  kind,  constraining  eyes. 

^  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Madame ! "  said  Mademoiselle,  sol- 
mnly ;  and  indeed  she  spoke  with  some  emotion.  *<  But 
rho  would  dare  to  go  against  a  true  vocation  ?    Blanche 

1  not  the  first  in  our  family  to  give  herself  up  to  this  holy 
srvice  of  love ;  and  I,  who  am  the  last  of  the  Latouches, 
lust  not  shrink  from  my  share  of  the  sacrifice." 

H.  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  she  was  almost  cry- 
ig,  and  quite  overcome,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  her  away, 
liere  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  family  at  the 
!hateau.  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady,  worshipped 
the  grande  Mademoiselle,"  as  some  of  the  people  in  the 
lace  used  to  call  her.  She  was  one  of  the  privileged  ad- 
dtted  to  her  presence.  The  castle  was  left  jointly  to 
Iademoiselle  and  to  Blanche  —  so  she  told  us.  *^  At 
lademoiselle's  death  everything  would  go  to  Blanche. 
k>me  people  thought  it  strange  that  the  father  should  have 
lade  such  a  will ;  but  he  knew  with  what  a  saint  he  had 


to  deal,"  said  Madame  Valentin.  ''  Look  at  this  dress. 
It  was  hers,  and  she  gave  it  to  me." 

**  A  saint  1  Why  'does  she  not  go  into  a  convent  herself?  " 
said  H.,  still  trembling.  «  That  poor  child  is  to  be  robbed 
of  her  life  —  of  God's  life  —  which  b  her  right ;  she  is 
told  that  it  will  please  Him  that  she  should  spend  her 
strength  and  youtn  in  valueless  dreams  and  prayers  and 
repetitions.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it  ...  . 
I  have  had  sorrows  enough,  but  oh  1  would  I  eive  up  one  of 
them,  one  parting,  one  pang  of  love,  to  have  love  less  "  — 

My  dearest  H.  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
then  Frank  came  in,  and  we  told  him  of  our  interview. 
<*  I  shall  go  up  and  call  when  this  Gourlay  is  there,"  said 
the  sociable  Major ;  <'  perhaps  we  may  find  out  some  way 
of  rescuing  your  nun,  mother.  Ton  shall  give  me  an  in- 
troduction to  him.  I  have  always  heard  he  was  a  very  re- 
spectable man." 

III. 

What  is  a  respecUble  man  ?  Joseph  Gourlay,  of  Gill 
Mills  and  Gllwick  Manor,  was  a  respectable  man,  very 
much  looked  up  to  in  hit  own  neighborhood,  of  which  in- 
deed many  acres  belonged  to  him.  Acres  enclosing  the 
handsome'  stone-fronted  house  in  wMch  he  lived,  in  which 
his  wife  had  died,  in  which  his  three  sons  had  been  bom. 
All  his  life  and  his  fortune  seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
Yorkshire  valley  which  you  might  see  from  the  dining- 
room  window,  flooded  with  green,  while  sudden  smoke- 
volleys  burst  from  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  mill.  The 
valley  is  crossed  again  and  again  by  the  stream  that  comes 
dashing  .firom  its  source  in  the  distant  hills,  straight  to  the 
mills  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crag.  Wick  Gill  sparkles 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Gourlay  s,  dashing  over  rocks  and 
ridges  a  limpid  and  rainbow-tinted  torrent,  well  fit,  as  Mr. 
Gourlay  had  foreseen  long  ago,  to  turn  the  creaking  cogs  of 
his  water-wheels,  to  boil  up  his  steam-engines,  to  wash  and 
purify  his  cotton  in  many  waters,  while  ue  threads  of  his 
fortune  spun  on  their  thousand  bobbins,  glistening  as  they 
whirled,  drawing  wealth  with  evei^  turn  of  the  quivering 
line.  Hugh,  the  youneest  son,  as  he  sat  in  the  litue  count- 
ing-house, could  hear  the  family  fortunes  beating  time  over 
hc«d  as  they  passed  from  the  mountain  gill  and  the  raw 
cotton  heaps,  to  the  Gilwick  wharfs  and  bank  in  family 
credit,  and  in  the  close-packed  bales  of  which  his  two 
brothers  were  so  proud.  Bathurst  and  Ben  were  soon  to 
be  admitted  partners  in  the  business.  Hugh's  turn  was 
vet  to  come,  but  meanwhile  he  had  perhaps  found  for 
himself  another  more  absorbing  interest,  undreamt  of  by 
Joseph  and  his  elder  sons.  It  was  not  one  that  Hugh 
could  share  with  any  one.  The  habit  of  the  house,  the 
steady  reserve,  the  north  country  mistrust  of  fine  speaking 
and  flimsy  sentiment,  had  influenced  the  younger  brother 
as  well  as  his  elders. 

More  than  once  old  Gourlay  had  found  Hugh  leanins 
back,  absorbed  and  forgetful,  with  a  pile  of  unanswered 
letters  on  the  desk  beside  him.  The  old  man  would  tap 
him  on  the  shoulder,  point  significantly  at  the  heap,  frown, 
and  stump  off  to  his  own  well-wom  desk  in  the  inner  room. 
What  was  there  breeding  in  Hugh's  mind  ?  Often  of  late 
he  had  seemed  scarcely  himself,  and  answered  vaguely. 
Was  he  getting  impatient?  was  he  like  other  young  men  ? 
did  he  want  to  grasp  more  power  in  his  hands  ?  Old 
Gourlay  had  a  morbid  horror  of  giving  up  one  shred  of  his 
hard-earned  rule.  He  would  suspect  others  of  doing  that 
which  he  himself  would  have  done  unto  them.  He  was 
both  true  and  unjust  in  many  of  his  dealings.  He  remem- 
bered his  own  early  impatience  of  all  authority  He  had 
labored  hard  to  earn  his  own  living  and  his  children's. 
Now,  he  thought  uneasily,  the  day  was  come  when  they 
were  children  no  longer,  but  young  men  nearly  as  capable 
as  he  had  been  at  their  age.  Sometimes  old  Gourlay 
would  throw  out  gloomy  hints  of  giving  up  work  altogether, 
and  look  sharply  into  the  young  men's  faces  to  catch  their 
expression.  Ben  never  had  any  expreesion  at  all  in.  his 
round  pink  cheeks :  Bathurst,  who  knew  his  father,  and 
was  not  afraid  of  him,  would  burst  out  laughing :  "  Yes, 
father,  that  would  just  suit  you,"  he  would  say.    **  You 
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might  walk  aboat  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  all  day 
long ;  or  you  mi^ht  take  to  croquet.     Ben  would  give  you 
some  lessons.'*    Hugh  sometimes  fiushed|up,  and  a  curious, 
questioning  look  would  come  into  his  eyes,  when  his  father 
talked  of  a  change.    It  was  this  look  his  father  could  not 
understand.    "  Well,  Hugh,"  he  would  cry  impatientlpr, 
^  can't  ye  speak  ?  "    But  Hugh  would  walk  on  in  stolid 
silence :  he  was  not  so  much  at  ease  with  his  father  as 
Bathurst,  and  he  shut  himself  more  and  more  away  from 
him.    Ben,  who  had  nothing  to  shut  up,  might  keep  the 
talk  going  if  he  chose.    Poor  Hugh  had  reached  one  of  the 
flat  stages  of  existence.    Life  is  scarcely  to  be  compared 
to  the  inclined  plane  that  people  describe  it,  but  to  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  with  intervals  of  steps  be- 
tween each  effort     Hugh  had  made  a  great  effort  Of  late. 
He  was  not  without  the  family  good  sense  and  determi- 
nation, 3nd  he  could  see  as  plainly  as  his  father  6r  his 
brothers  the  advantage  of  a  definite  career  and  occupation. 
What  he  had  within  him  might  as  well  be  expressed  in 
the  intervals  of  business  as  of  leisure,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  Strang  feeling  was  swelling  wiihin  him.    An  impa- 
tience and  distaste  for  all  he  had  been  used  to,  a  longing 
for  fresh  air,  for  expression,  for  better  things  than  money- 
making.    It  is  in  vain  some  people  lead  monotonous  lives. 
Events  without  form  or  sound,  mental  catastrophes,  great 
sweeps  of  feeling  and  opinion,  who  is  to  guard  against  these 
silent,  irresistible  powers  ?    He  had  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  mill  hands,  but  he  had  tried  wrongly,  perhaps  ;  | 
anyhow,  some  discontent  was  set  to  his  interference,  and 
Mr.  Gourlay  had  angrily  forbidden  anything  of  the  sort  in 
future. 

There  had  been  some  words  at  the  time.  Hugh  had 
walked  over  Gill  Crag,  feeling  as  if  he  could  bear  this 
slavery  no  longer.  He  envied  the  very  birds  their  freedom 
as  they  flew  across  the  path.  He  forget  that  to  be  con- 
demned to  freedom  from  all  care,  restraint,  internal  effort, 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  bondage  of  all.  But  as  yet  I 
have  said  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Hugh  Gourlay  had 
been  born  a  Yorkshireman ;  he  was  sensible  and  clear- 
headed, for  all  his  impressionable  poet's  nature.  He  had 
begun  a  book  which  he  finished  in  afler  years,  and  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense ;  a  sort  of  story  embodying  a 
system  of  practical  pnilosophy. 

Mr.  Gourlay  might  have  been  relieved  if  he  could  have 
read  his  younger  son's  mind  as  clearly  as  the  debit  and 
credit  figures  m  the  books  in  his  counting-house.    It  was 
not  his  father's  power  that  Hugh  envied  and  would  have 
erasped.    It    was  something  very  far  distant  from  old 
Gourlay's  horizon,  a  voice,  coming  he  traced  not  whence, 
that  haunted  him  as  an  evil  spirit :  "  You  are  wasting  your 
life,  it  is  wasting,  wasting,  wasting."    The  turning  wheels 
had  seemed  to  say  so,  the  torrent  had  seemed-  to  say  so, 
every  event  of  the  day  and  every  dream  of  the  night  had 
only  seemed  to  repeat  it.    Minor  poets^  people  born  with 
a  certain  fervor  and  sensibility  which  does  not  amount  to 
genius,  are  often  haunted  by  this  vague  want.     They  re- 
quire the  domination. of  the  unforeseen,  the  touch  of  greater 
minds  to  raise  them  from  themselves.    They  have  the  gift 
of  imposing  their  own  personality  upon  the  things  around 
them,  upon  the  inanimate  sights  they  see,  upon  the  people 
they  live  with;  and  then  they  weary  of  it — common  fife 
only  repeats  their  own  moods  to  them,  instead  of  carrying 
them  away  from  themselves.     Great  poets  are  different  ; 
they    are     like    Nature    herself  —  supreme,    indiflerent. 
Their  moods  may  be  storms  or  mighty  calms,  or  the  broad 
stream  of  daylignt  falling  upon  common  things,  but  they 
are  masters  all  the  while,  not  servants  ;  and  yet  even  ser- 
vants, faithfully  working,  need  not  be  ashamed,  either  of 
their  work  or  of  the  impulse  which  urges  them  on  and  t«lls 
them  they  are  unprofitable  at  best 

After  church  on  Sundays  (Mr.  Grourlay  was  very  par- 
ticular about  attendance  in  the  church)  it  was  the  family 
habit  to  walk  straight  to  the  back  yard  and  let  the  doss 
out  of  their  kennels,  and  to  march  round  and  round  the 
grounds  until  the  dinner-bell  rang.  Family  discussions 
often  take  place  on  Sundays.  This  family  usually  walked 
in  silence  with  the  dogs  yelping  and  leaping  at  its  heels. 


The  garden  was  very  green  and  very  black,  as  these  Dd 
country  places  are.  Tall  chimneys  showed  above  ^ 
golden  birch-trees  ;  iron  hurdles  fenced  off  the  pw 
clipped  lawn  :  the  beds  were  bordered  with  aooie  pkn 
zinc  ornament ;  geraniums  were  blooming  in  teidei  pa 
In  one  place  there  was  an  iron  fountain  with  a  itaiiK,  i 
another  a  tin  pavilion.  A  grass-cutting  machine  stood  i 
one  comer  of  the  lawn,  with  a  hose  for  watering  the  pba 
double-locked  greenhouses  were  built  along  the  »e«S6 
walls,  with  alternate  domes  and  weathercocb  for  aa 
ment  There  was  a  croquet  lawn  planned  by  Bea,« 
was  the  sociable  meiyber  of  the  party;  aiid  berwdi 
garden  and  the  mill  and  the  sheds  lay  the  valley,  wMfei 
romantic  as  Yorkshire  valleys  are,  with  rocb  enckfl 
with  rising  turfy  crags,  leading  to  widening  mtjort,  nki 
sound  of  water  and  the  cry  of  birds  coming  clear  ki 
Sunday  silence.  Ben  was  whistling  as  he  walked  lia 
Hugh  was  trying  to  get  up  his  courage  to  make  a  eeni 
request  he  had  at  heart.  Bathurst  was  leaping  tkin 
fence,  followed  by  two  of  the  dogs.  "  Hi,  Ju !  well  )ss^ 
cried  Mr.  Gourlay,  who  was  always  very  fond  of  his ». 
♦*  First  the  mill,  then  the  dogs.  I  don't  know  where  wai 
in,"  Bathurst  used  to  say  to  his  brothers.  Mr.W 
was  not  so  absorbed  in  tin's  .performance  as  to  to i 
sons  entirely^    He  looked  round  uneasily. 

«  Where  is  Hugh  ?     Look  ud,  Hugh.    What  8  ttea 
ter  with  him,  Ben  ?  he  seems  always  moping." 

Hugh  had  stopped  short,  and  was  looking  atthe  s» 

path  in  a  dreamy,  dazed  sort  of  fashion.    Heanng  hs^ 

called  he  looked  up.    "  Father,"  he  said,  suddenly,  -l 

I  have  been  wishing  to  speak  to  you  for  some  tin*:  !■ 

as  well  speak  now.    1  want  a  change,    I  — ^."^ 

me  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years  ?    YouMid  i* 

day  that  you  would  make  me  an  allowance.    Will  j«p 

me  two  years  at  college  ? "  , ,       ♦  j, 

There  was  a  dead  silence.    Ben,  as  usual  wgf"™ 

tie ;  Bathurst  came  back  with  a  leap  OTer  the  ii^ 

Then  the  old  man  spoke.     "  No,  that  1  will  not  da  * 

Mr.  Gourlay,  growing  very  red  and  looking  Hngb  ^j 

the  face,  and  striking  one  of  the  iron  fences  shar^* 

his  stick.     "  College!  what  has  put  such  d— -d m^ 

your  head,  Hugh?    Who  wants  college  here?  l»' 

plain  man  of  business.     Have  I  been  to  coUegcT  » 

have  made  my  own  fortune  and  yours  by  ^l^^T. 

d'ye  think  they  will  teach  you  brains  at  th««  P^ 

What  the  devil  is  it  ye  want?    Is  it  to  fine-eeirtto* 

over 'your  brothers  and  father?"     Old  Mr.  Goffl»« 

working  himself  up  as  he  went  on  more  »nd  "?*  J^ 

mently.    "  Two  years  —just  when  you  are  btfuuj 

understand  the  business.    Is  this  your  ?«titade » 

that's  been  done  for -you  ?    Look  at  me,  sir ;  yoa  ^ 

well  as  I  do  what  I  am  worth ;  if  I  choose  to  gi«^' 

this  day,  I  could  leave  off  and  not  change onetf^ 

worth  in  our  way  of  living.     Here  I  am,  ^J^. 

and  respected  in  all  the  place :  have  I  gone  f^f 

and  fancies  in  my  head  ?    No ;  I  have  stuck  to  -J » 

like  a  man,  and  paid  my  way,  and  given  m  diin^"* 

wards" —  ,  ,       ..      ^^\tA 

Here  Bathurst,  who  was  devoted  to  his  Jpang^  "^ 
tried  to  stem  the  storm.  «  Father,  he  haw  t  yoff  ft»^ 
business,  not  even  mine,  but  he  has  something  inj'^, 
got  He  can  see  what  is  amiss,  and  bring  ».«;J' Tj 
ft,  while  I  am  only  trying  to  set  things  rtra^^^^^ 
help  of  the  old  one.  Hugh  saved  ^  S.\h(y)J^l^^ 
that  alteration  in  the  spinning  mules.  A'^ff  Jg, 
Frenchman's  patent  he  was  speaking  of  last  ^W\^J^^ 
ning  the  finest  yams ;  it  would  be  the  very  tiling  •» 
are  getting  in  the  new  machinery."  ,      ^  ^ 

«« Hollo  1  Bat,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  recovering  ws^ 

"enly;  "it  was  notcoU^^ 


and  wheeling  round  suddenly, i  ♦  nss* 

ine  put  that  into  your  head.    Come- now,  i« 


dress,  and 


QOer  It     1 II  wnie  mm  »  uuc,     cx«  •—      l^^ 
nd  Hugh  shall  go  and  see  it    We  will  f^^ 
savings  to  pay  for  it,  hey?  against  the  time  he  w-Tii 
home  a  daughter-in-law  to  help  to  spend  the  prw* 
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that  satisfy  ye,  Hugh  ?  "  And  so  it  came  about  that  Hugh 
Qourlay  started  one  summer's  day  for  Normandy  with  full 
instructions  as  to  the  address  of  the  inc^enious  Frenchman, 
irho  was  to  add  to  their  fortunes.  His  father  had  given 
iiim  one  other  commission.  He  was  to  bring  home  a 
B'rench  poodle.     Mr.  Gourlay  had  long  wished  for  one. 


IV. 


Hugh  tried  some  short  cut  from  the  great  seaport  where 
le  landed  to  Joyeux,  the  little  fishing  village  to  which  he 
vas  goinz,  and  the  short  cut  turned  into  a  long  belated 
ourney,  leading  him  by  closing  shadows  and  rough  coun- 
•ry  ways,  by  high  cliffs,  into  a  windy  darkness,  through 
vhich  he  travelled  on  hour  i^r  hour,  listening,  as  he 
olted  on  in  the  little  country  cart,  to  the  sudden  bursts  of 
b  wild  storm  chorus,  shrieking  above  the  angry  moan  of 
he  not  distant  sea.  The  sea  note  changed  sometimes  with 
he  wind  that  blew  the  pipes  of  this  giant  music ;  but  the 
uin  dropped  monotonously  all  the  while,  and  the  jolts  and 
;reaks  of  the  wheels  turning  upon  stones,  and  the  mutter- 
ng  of  the  driver,  did  not  vary  very  much.  The  driver  was 
Ir^nched,  notwithstanding  his  striped  woollen  blanket ;  he 
vas  an  old  man,  and  he  seemed  to  have  accumulated  many 
>aths  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  The  horses  were  patient, 
itruggling  and  stumbling.  Hugh  had  pulled  his  wide-awake 
veil  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  contentedly  enough  watching 
he  solitary  storm  overhead,  listening  to  the  thunder  of 
breakers,  and  the  onslaught  of  wind  and  water..  It  all 
eemed  to  take  him  out  of  himself,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
>reathe  again  for  the  first  time  for  many  days. 

*'  If  I  had  known,  I  should  not  have  come  out  with  my 
lorses  on  such  a  night,"  said  the  driver.  <*Poor  people 
lave  to  go  through  all  sorts  of  cruelties  to  please  the  rich. 
Sen  I  £u  1  Who  knows  ?  "  he  went  on  grumbling ;  « if  the 
ruth  were  told,  we  many  of  us  have  got  as  mucn  credit  at 
he  bank  as  those  who  call  themselves  masters.  There  is 
Idadame  Baton  —  devil  take  me,  I  wish  the  horses  were  in 
ler  stable  now  —  she  has  10,000  francs  of  income,  and  more 
han  that.  Heu  I  £u  I  ....  He  does  not  understand 
>ne  word  —  imbecile  Englishman."  ....  Poor  old  Pierre 
night  be  forgiven  a  little  ill-humor  under  the  circum- 
itances.  His  was  not  a  morbid  nature.  For  him  the  storm 
mly  brought  rheumatism.  He  did  not  aspire  to  anything 
>eyond  a  good  feed  of  corn  for  the  horses,  a  glass  of  hot 
vine  and  a  pipe  for  himself,  and  a  shipper  of  garlick-stew 
hat  Madame  Baton  was  famous  for  concocting.  For  him 
he  inner  voice  only  said.  Eat,  smoke,  drink,  Peter  Bonvin, 
ind  to-morrow  when  you  die  M.  le  Cur^  will  see  to  the 
iandles  for  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and  get  you  into  Para- 
lise,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  prayers  and  the  saints. 
Pierre  was  not  without  hope  that  there  might  be  as  good 
vine  in  Paradise  as  at  Madame  Baton's.    Why  not  ? 

*<  Chateau  Latouche,"  savs  Pierre,  as  they  shook  and 
ilattered  under  a  dripping  beech  avenue  that  led  to  the 
illage.  "  It  is  the  house  opposite  the  church,"  and  as  he 
poke  in  the  darkness  they  seemed  to  pass  between  sudden 
rails  and  the  swaying  of  trees  at  night.  Was  that  boom- 
Qg  the  sea  or  the  wind  among  the  church  bells  ?  Chill, 
aistful  night-spirits  seemed  about,  a  stir,  a  scent  of  leaves 
kud  clematis  —  old  Pierre  began  to  swear  once  more  by 
aany  R's  and  S*s,  he  could  not  find  his  way  one  bit,  and 
he  wind  was  rising  —  again  the  church  clock  struck  ten, 
knd  everything  seemed  asleep.  The  children  were  asleep 
Q  the  little  room  out  of  mine,  and  a  night-light  burned 
limly  in  the  window.  I  could  just  see  the  two  little  yellow 
Leads  lying  on  the  pillow,  and  the  great  black  crucifix 
ranging  to  the  wall.  Everything  was  silent  in  the  great 
vergrown  garden  except  for  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and 
ain.  A  mouse  ran  across  the  room  as  I  sat  reading,  the 
amp  spluttered,  and  suddenly  the  surly  bell  in  the  court- 
ard  began  to  ring.  It  sUrtled  us  all.  Frank  was  away. 
Llbinia  had  gone  to  bed  early.  H.,  who  was  sitting  talk- 
Dg  to  her  by  her  bedside,  came  running  into  mine,  and 
Dund  me  on  my  way  down-stairs.  *<  Can  it  be  the  Major," 
he  said ;  "  is  he  come  back  ?  " 

I  said  I  would  see,  and  as  I  got  into  the  yard  the  bell 


rang  again,  and  a  sudden  fury  of  wind  put  out  my  lamp. 
Old  Pierre's  voice  sounded  from  without,  growling  and 
grumbling,  and  then  a  younger  and  pleasanter  sound  came 
on  the  wind. 
"  Is  this  the  Chateau  Latouche  ?  are  we  expected  ?  " 
Poor  things  1  I  was  sorry  to  send  them  on  their  way 
through  the  storm  for  another  half-mile  along  the  road ;  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to  take  in  old  Pierre, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and  the  strangers. 

Nowadays  suppers  scarcely  exist  except  at  the  play  in 
Alfred  de  Musset's  poems.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche 
had  supped  in  her  youth,  and  still  more  in  her  old  age  did 
she  persistently  cling  to  the  good  old  custom.  She  was 
never  .hungry  at  dinner-time,  she  said,  and  the  evenings 
seemed  long  at  the  castle,  and  Mathilde  liked  suppine 
cosily  by  the  fire  in  the  little  dining-room.  Sometimes  M. 
le  Curd  de  Joyeux  would  join  the  ladies  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  sometimes  M.  le  Cur^  de  St.  Dives  (St.  Dives  was 
another  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  road 
ran  past  the  gates  of  the  pretty  old  castle).  How  pretty 
it  looked  when  the  grove  of  chestnut  trees  rustled,  and  the 
moon  dropped  behind  the  pointed  roofs  and  the  towerets, 
with  their  Normandy  caps;  and  the  lights  were  shining 
from  one  window  and  another  —  from  Mademoiselle's 
dressing-room,  from  the  great  hall  and  the  little  saloon,  in 
Leonie's  tower  over  the  doorway,  in  Mathilde's  modest 
garret  I 

He  was  looking  for  the  entrance  when  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  whole  front  of  the  old  house  — 
out  of  blackness  shone  a  fairy  palace.  The  window-panes, 
the  gilt  gateway,  the  very  nails  on  the  front  door,  wet  with 
rain,  shone  like  jewels  and  enamel ;  the  roses  and  creep- 
ers clustering  from  the  balcony  overhead  bloomed  into  sud- 
den life.  Each  tiny  star  and  flower  was  fragrant  and 
dropping  a  diamond  drop.  Hugh's  hand  was  wet  with 
flowery  dew  as  he  let  go  the  iron  bell.  The  flash  was  gone, 
and  everything  was  dark  again. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  long  to  wait.  The  doors  were 
opened  by  some  string  or  pulley  from  within,  and  old  Pierre 
made  a  sign  implying  that  he  was  to  enter.  The  castle 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  various  tastes  and  fancies  that 
had  crossed  the  minds  of  its  difierent  inhabitants.  The 
hall  was  large  and  empty ;  a  Louis  Quinze  interior,  with 
old-fashioned  chairs  ana  shining  boards ;  a  great  fire  burnt 
at  one  end,  in  a  tall  chimney-piece ;  a  great  clock  ticked 
upon  a  bracket  of  which  the  hands  pointed  to  ten ;  the 
family  arms  were  fixed  at  intervals  along  the  walls.  '  These 
consisted  of  hands  with  *<Tenir,"  the  motto  of  the  La- 
touches,  and  each  held  a  light.  Hugh  was  rather  bewil- 
dered by  this  sudden  blaze,  and  if  old  Pierre  had  not  given 
him  a  push  from  behind,  might  have  hesitated  to  cross  the 
threshold.  There  was  not  only  light  to  dazzle,  but  a  con- 
fusing sound  of  music  coming  from  some  inner  room,  and  a 
very  sweet  and  melancholy  voice  singing  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  piano,  singing  to  rocking  measure :  it  went 
running  on  in  his  head  for  many  days  after:  — 

Mais  de  vous  en  sou/enir 
Prendrez  vous  la  peine, 
Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Et  d'y  revenir  — 

A  minor  chord,  and  a  melodious  little  flourish. 

A  Saint  Blaisse  k  la  Znecca 

Dans  les  pr^s  fleuris  sneillir  la  verveine. 

A  door  opened,  the  voice  ceased  singing,  an  old  man- 
servant came  out  with  a  white,  respectful  head,  followed  by 
a  little  woman  in  a  gray  dress,  carrying  a  lamp.  She 
seemed  to  pat  or  drifl  across  the  floor,  so  nghtly  made  and 
pale  and  slim  was  she.  Was  it  possible  that  this  could 
nave  been  the  songstress  ?  She  spoke  in  a  little,  flute-like 
voice,  that  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  Old  Peter  un- 
dertook to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

'*  He  does  not  understand  one  word  of  French,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  Hugh.  *'  Madame  expects  him.  It  is  all  right, 
1  am  going  to  put  the  horses  in  the  stable." 

The  little  gray  lady  evidently  expected  her  guest  She 
bowed,  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  man* servant,  and 
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gaTe  him  the  lamp,  and  the  old  man  beckoned  to  the  young 
traveller  and  led  the  way  across  the  black  and  white  marble 
pavement  of  the  hall  to  a  side  door  opening  into  a  great 
drawing-room,  brilliantly  lighted,  decorated  with  panelling, 
hung  with  white  and  brown  damask.  Everywhere  sUxra 
lovely  old  china,  and  ticking  clocks  (Madame  de  Latouche 
had  a  fancy  for  clocks),  but  there  was  no  one  to  wind  them 
up ;  their  hands  pointed  to  every  possible  hour  and  in 
every  direction.  The  place  seemed  enchanted  to  Hugh 
afler  his  long,  dark  journey,  dazzling  and  unexpected.  The 
piano  was  open,  but  the  musician  was  gone;  a  pair  of 
gloves  lay  upon  the  floor  by  a  little  table,  upon  which 
stood,  along  with  some  slight  refection  of  finger-biscuits, 
a  scarcely  touched  glass  of  wine.  Hugh,  who  was  hungry 
after  his  lon^  expedition,  cast  a  glance  at  this  little  table  ; 
but  his  guiae  beckoned  him  on,  and  presently  led  him 
through  a  small  boudoir  into  a  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor, 
opening  into  a  comfortable  set  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  his 
luggage  was  displayed,  and  from  whence  the  gray  lady  sud- 
denly issued,  bowing,  in  her  list  slippers.  She  had  been  to 
see  that  all  was  in  order — the  last  match  in  the  matchbox ; 
the  pink  soap  and  water  in  the  cruet-like  washstand  ;  the 
eider-down  floating  on  the  natty  little  chintz  bed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  unlike  the 
steady  four<post  respectability  of  Hueh  Grourlay'sown  home 
than  this  little  chintzified  nest  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  with  a  small  sofa  to  recline  upon,  a  blue  glass 
inkstand,  a  little  cup  of  holy  water  over  the  bed,  the 
glazed  and  painted  portraits  of  one  or  two  amiable-lookino; 
young  saints,  the  susar  and  water  apparatus  on  the  smart 
walnut  drawers,  and  a  neat  little  square  mat  for  his  feet. 
Hugh  imagined  his  brothers'  expression  at  seeing  him  thus 
installed,  but  no  Bathurst  was  there  with  sarcastic  jeers, 
nor  Ben  with  ill-suppressed  fits  of  laughter. 

'*  I  hope  you  will  nnd  all  you  want,  murmured  the  lady. 
^  The  supper  will  be  ready  immediately,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  come  down." 

As  she  spoke,  a  girl  in  a  Normandy  cap  came  in  with  a 
jug  of  hot  water ;  the  old  servant  rolled  up  a  comfortable 
arm-chair ;  a  second  man,  who  had  come  in,  rapidly  un- 
packed Huzh's  portmanteau. 

**  Has  Afonsieur  got  everything  ?  "  asked  the  girl  in  a 
loud,  shrill  voice.  The  lady  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips  : 
<*  Hush,  Madame  sleeps  I  "  she  said. 

Hugh  could  understand  just  so  much.  The  servants 
now  seemed  to  creep  about  with  redoubled  care.  The 
house  was  perfectly  still,  with  a  faint  aromatic  perfume 
that  Hugh  associated  with  it  ever  after,  but  not  without 
confusion. 

Hugh  was  not  many  minutes  dressing  and  drying  his 
wet  hair  and  hands,  and  he  was  only  just  ready  when  some 
one  came  tapping  at  the  door,  and  a  hungry  man  with  a 
less  knowledge  of  the  language  might  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  word  souper,  which  some  one  uttered 
in  the  same  whisper  as  the  others. 

Hugh's  agreeable  speculations  as  to  his  company  were 
disappointed.  Nobody  supped  except  himself.  There 
were  two  places  laid,  but  the  little  gray  woman  came  in 
and  motioned  to  the  voung  man  to  begin,  and  Hugh  sat 
down  to  a  solitary  meal.  The  gray  woman  was  in  and  out 
of  the  room  attending  to  his  wants  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  assiduity,  but  whenever  he  had  attempted  to 
speak,  she  smilingly  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  and  pointed 
to  the  adjoining  room.  What  she  meant  he  could  not  con- 
ceive ;  but  meanwhile  he  went  on  with  his  meal,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  excellent  food  that  was  set  before  him 
in  white  80upiere8,  marinih'es,  and  fruit-dishes  and  hot 
plates,  all  of  foreign  and  unusual  shape.  An  omelette 
came  in  leaping  in  the  dish ;  there  was  even  a  slice  of 
melon,  and  some  champagne  in  a  long-necked  bottle. 
Hugh  ^nished  off  one  dish  after  another,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised and  amused  by  his  adventure,  and  looking  often  to 
the  door  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  open.  When  he  had  quite 
done,  the  little  housekeeper  came  creeping  in  once  more 
in  her  list  slippers,  carrying  a  little  tray  with  coffee  and 
with  liqueurs.  Then  she  crossed  and  softly  opened  the 
door  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  mystery  was  ex- 


plained. Hugh  saw  a  large  and  well-fnraidwd  dnii^ 
room.  A  lamp  burnt  dimly  in  one  comer,  euda^  i 
circling  green  light  all  round  about.  The  nji  M  ^i 
polish^  floors  and  furniture  of  ancient  Aate.  Ihatn 
bookcases  and  cabinets,  brass  locks  and  shadom ;  a  s 
looking-^lass  repeating  the  scene ;  an  ancient  bareu,e» 
and  heaped  with  paper,  against  the  wall.  ThsTiadi 
were  still  closed  and  safely  barred  against  the  stora,  i 
one  side  of  the  table  stood  a  great  arm-chair,  sad  is  li 
chair  reclined  a  sleeping  figure.  The  housekeeper  cs 
with  a  noiseless  tread  across  the  room ;  behbd  tke  aodi 
head  she  gently  placed  a  pillow,  and  then  retoraeii 
swiftly  as  she  had  entered.  But  Hugh  had  tine  to  set! 
hostess.  The  light  fell  full  upon  MademoiieUe  dtl 
touche's  profile.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  seemed  teb 
her  own  and  to  reign  firom  her  slumbers. 

When  Hugh  turned  round  he  found  that  he  isi 
longer  alone.  A  young  lady,  dressed  in  wlute,  had  9 
in  by  another  door  —  a  beautiful  person  —  who  sdiae 
part  of  the  way  towards  him  with  an  undulating  mavn 
and  then  stopped  short,  looking  back  towards  tk  k 
Hugh  thought  at  first  that  she  was  ^oing  to  run  svif. 
**Are  you  there,  Mathilde?"  she  said;  and  tbai 
little  gray  woman  stepped  forward  from  behind  sad  ■ 
something  in  French,  and  once  more  the  Udy  toaiii 
wards  her  guest. 

**  My  aunt  has  taken  her  sleeping  draugbtt"  aii  i 
lady,  in  a  natural  voice.     "  We  need  not  be  airud  dm 
ening  her."     Then,  turning  to  Hugh.    **  Yon  bk 
fatigued  after  voyaging  all  day,"  she  said;  ^^jroaaasi 
pose  and  refresh  yourself.     Will  you  not  sit?  " 

Hugh  had  started  respectfully  to  his  feet  Q^^ 
be  the  real  lady  of  the  house  after  all  ?  Was  this  itf 
ful  young  creature  Madame  de  Latouche  ?  Sha  n 
very  young  lady,  although  her  costume  was  scarnija 
able  to  a  girl,  for  the  dress  was  of  some  sort  of  vbititf 
trimmed  with  swan's-down ;  her  beautiful  little  heai* 
set  softly  into  a  thick  lace  ruffle ;  she  had  an  innoceetff 
face  with  two  wondering  and  tender  eyes.  Her  «t'^ 
hair  was  smoothly  parted  in  a  Madonna  line.  Sbt^ 
forward  very  gently,  hesitating,  with  soft  iocM^^ 
burning  cheeks.  When  she  spoke  to  Hagh  ber  ^ 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  a  peculiar  tone ;  bat  tbes,fl^^ 
speaking  English,  and  carefully  considering  her«» 
when  she  turned  to  Mathilde  and  to  French  ig^> 
plaintive  voice  struck  into  another  key. 

She  did  the  honors  very  prettily,  with  a  gentl*  k^ 
tion  and  swift  precision.  Uoffee  was  now  served.  li* 
was  not  much  talk,  but  a  clinket  of  cups  and  silver  m< 
and  somehow,  when  all  was  over,  Hagh  seemed  tt^ 
made  his  hostess's  acquaintance.  He  had  been  n9 
afraid  of  her  at  first,  and  had  scarcely  known  what  ti^ 
but  she  once  asked  him  to  give  her  some  milk,  andtlie* 
denly  looked  up  with  eyes  that  innocently  '^^^ 
fidence ;  and  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  knew  her  tavt 
upon  the  strength  of  that  one  inquiring  gl*<i^  ,^ 
hands  of  the  clock  were  nowpoinUng  to  eleTeo,!"' 
old  man  began  to  clear  away  the  belated  little  meaL 


"  Good-night,"  said  the  lady,  in  her  pretty  Eogli*  . 
hope  my  aunt  will  be  well  enough  to  receive  j»  sf 
morning ;  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  boa<' 
the  day." 

«  Oh,  Mademoiselle  1 "  remonstrated  the  co°^P^^ 

The  young  lady  gave  her  a  little  pat  on  the  o^ 
"  Will  you  be  quiet,  Mathilde  ?  "  she  said. 

Hugh  held  out  his  hand,  English  fashion.  She  W 
hers  out  —  then  pulled  it  back  agAin ;  and,  as  she  dsj 
he  saw  that  a  gold  bracelet  was  fastened  to  her  v* 
which  hung  a  tiny  gold  locket  with  a  picture.         _, 

The  lady  had  told  Hugh  her  name  before  ther  pa^ 
she  was  Blanche  de  Latouche,  she  sud ;  her  aontv^ 
real  lady  of  the  house.    Hugh  went  to  bed  dretsiK' 
his  hostess. 

.V. 

The  court-yard  opened  upon  the  high  roid,  d*  ^ 
road  led  to  l^e  village,  where  everybody  wsi  ^^ 
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rake  and  excited.    For  hoars  paat  the  church  bells  had 
ten  iingling,  and  a  gun  had  been  going  off  at  intervals. 

'woke  up  Hugh  Grourlay  at  the  same  minute  as  M.  le 
[aire,'  and  old  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  in  her  warm 
Mi.  In  the  Presbytery  the  children  were  jumping  about 
I  sreat  excitement.  U  was  pretty  to  see  the  little  cluster 
L  tne  court-yard  —  the  babies  in  front,  the  little  elder  girls, 
I  their  broad  hats,  peeping  at  M.  le  Curd  and  his  assistant, 
I  tbey  parsed  and  re-passed  through  the  gateway.  H., 
ho  never  can  resist  the  children's  voices,  was  also  there, 
ith  a  lace  veil  over  her  head.  Madame  Valentin  was 
iflcoursing  to  the  tobacconist  out  of  her  bedroom  window 
I  usual.  He  had  stepped  into  the  court  in  his  wooden 
Loes  to  borrow  an  umorella.  '*  Ah !  you  will  all  want 
nbrellas,"  says  Madame  Valentin  sagely.  **My  son 
arted  an  hour  ago.  He  is  not  in  the  procession ;  he  goes 
*  receive  the  Archbishop  with  the  other  gentlemen.'* 

All  this  time  a  procession  had  been  forming,  rain  and 
ad  notwithstanding  —  talkative,  excited.  French  people 
trtainly  have  a  special  art  for  holding  umbrellas,  tidily 
afying  the  elements ;  their  starch  keeps  stiff,  their  gar- 
lents  are  dry,  their  spirits  undamped,  at  times  when  an 
Inglish  temper  would  be  drenched.  Perhaps  in  the  long 
in  the  English  temper  might  best  withstand  the  onslaught 
r  adverse  circumstances ;  but  certainly  for  brief  adversi- 
ee  we  have  little  patience.  The  procession  started  at 
let,  to  the  peal  of  bell's,  to  the  barking  of  dogs  —  win- 
ows  opened,  the  church  porch  was  crowded,  people  join- 
ig  in  from  every  doorway,  late  recruits  following  as  fast 
B  they  could  go.  The  women  wore  clean  white  skirts 
nd  starched  white  caps  with  satin  ribbons  ;  the  men  were 
ressed  in  their  usual  Sunday  best  —  ilag^-bearers  had  the 
dditional  glory  of  a  green  rosette.  Monsieur  le  Curd 
nd  Monsieur  le  Vicaire  were  both  there,  encouraging  and 
larshalling  their  troops.  They  had  their  breviaries  under 
leir  arms,  they  wore  their  beautiful-  muslin  stoles,  their 
ctagonal  caps.  The  choristers  were  also  in  full  dress, 
nd  the  church  beadle,  in  his  long,  flapping  gown,  came 
way  from  the  bell  which  he  had  been  ringing  uninter- 
nptedly  since  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  few  cap-strings  joined  still  hot  from  the  ironing-board 
rhere  Madame  Wacntel  had  been  standing  uninterruptedly 
ftboring  for  twenty-four  hours.  Poor  woman,  she  now 
ank  down  exhausted.  She  had  counted  upon  going  her- 
elf ;  there  was  her  own  jupe  all  ready,  but  she  was  too 
ired  to  move  —  tired  I  she  was  broken,  there  was  no  other 
rord.  Ah!  there  goes  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche;  is  it 
K>ssible  that  she  walks  on  foot  when  she  might  drive  in 
ler  aunt's  carriage  ? 

Hugh,  who  had  dressed  and  come  out  to  see  what  was 
;oing  on,  now  appeared  ia  the  market-place.  He  had 
een  Blanche  pass  nis  window,  which  was  just  about  four 
eet  from  the  ground,  and  on  a  level  with  people's  heads, 
iiathilde,  of  the  nizht  before,  was  following  with  a  water- 
>roof,  and  expostulating  as  she  went  "  x  on  will  catch 
»>ld,"  he  heard  her  say;  "your  aunt -^ the  carriage," — 
md  then  Blanche's  sweet,  shrill  *'  Do  you  suppose  that  in 
iie  convent  ?"....  and  so  they  passed  on. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  Hugh  like  some  sort  of  fan- 
Astic  continuation  of  his  dreams.  Still  more  so  when  he 
bund  himself,  an  hour  later,  steadily  plodding  in  the  wake 
>f  the  retreating  procession  that  was  rapidly  disappearing 
Deyond  the  horizon  of  the  sloping  field.  He  had  remained 
I  little  behind,  talking  to  H.,  with  whom  he  had  stiffly 
claimed  acquaintance  as  she  stood  in  the  gateway,  on  the 
itrength  of  the  night  before  ;  and,  as  usually  happened  in 
luch  cases,  in  return  for  his  stiff  excuse,  she  had  charmed 
him  by  her  kind  manner  and  sweetness  of  greeting.  That 
pale  and  tremulous  H.  has  a  gentle  genius  quite  her  own. 
it  is  not  only  sympathy,  not  only  kind-heartedness,  it  is  a 
peculiar  instinct  (springing  in  truth  from  a  kind  heart  and 
a  quick  and  delicate  intellect),  which  teaches  her  to  un- 
derstand the  silent  language  of  the  people  she  meets,  as 
well  as  their  spoken  words.  Some  persons  can  play  the 
piano ;  others,  with  a  look,  can  tune  a  far  nobler  instru- 
ment I  often  envy  H.  her  gifl,  dearly  as  9he  pays  for  it. 
We  can  most  of  us  sympathize,  but  to  understand  is  a 


subtler  quality.  Unselfish '  sympathy,  that  forgets  itself 
and  does  not  obtrude,  is  the  sweetest  and  rarest  of  alL 
Sometimes  as  she  comes  in,  in  her  black  dress  and  mourn- 
ing garb,  I  look  into  H.'s  pale  face,  with  its  sweet,  pensive 
lines ;  old  and  worn  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  fairer  than 
many  a  young  and  brilliant  beauty ;  its  sudden  smile  is 
more  tender  and  radiant  Some  bright  tempers  are  a  little 
oblivious,  carried  away  by  their  own  excitement;  H.  is 
not  so ;  she  is  hopeful  and  quietly  pleased,  because  her 
heart  is  humble  and  full  of  love,  and  by  her  example  she 
teaches  us  to  practice  this  happiness  of  gentleness  and 
faith,  and  to  believe  in  it,  even  chough  it  may  not  always 
be  for  us. 

Hugh  promised  to  come  and  see  us  again,  and  then  walked 
off  across  the  field  in  pursuit  of  the  procession,  that  was  now 
rapidly  disappearing  beyond  the  horizon.  In  order  to  save 
time  he  had  tried  another  of  his  short  cuts,  and  wandered 
into  the  boggy  centre  of  a  turnip-field,  and  was  glad  to 
scramble  out  of  it  into  the  pathway  again.  The  land  was 
monotonous  enough,  plains  on  every  side,  here  and  there  a 
village  crowding,  white  against  the  sky  overhead  mountains 
and  valleys  were  tossing,  and  a  storm  was  still  impending, 
although  the  sun  had  come  out  bricrht  for  the  present ;  and 
as  it  gleamed  from  the  mountainous  clouds  above  to  the  flat 
plains  below,  Hugh  could  see  the  little  village,  and  the 
spire  of  the  castle  a  couple  of  miles  away. 

Sametimes  some  tune  comes  haunting  one,  one  knows  not 
whv,  and  to-day  a  wild  Hungarian  dance  music,  that  Hugh 
had  once  heard  by  chance,  seemed  to  him  to  be  ringing  in 
his  mind,  and  echoing  from  across  the  plains,  and  from  the 
distant  line  of  breakers.  Then  some  soft  burst  of  wind 
would  catch  it  up  and  carry  it  into  the  driflin^  clouds,  and 
then  a  light  would  seem  to  break  out  suddenly  and  repeat 
the  tune  in  another  key.  People  have  odd  waking  dreams 
at  times.  All  this  gray  light  and  swiftness  overhead,  all 
this  desolation  under  foot,  over  which  the  slippery  lights 
were  flickering ;  the  sea-birds  flying  upon  the  wind ;  the 
excitement  and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  seemed  best  ex- 
pressed by  this  tune  that  was  haunting  him,  and  which  he 
associated  ever  after  with  that  morning's  chase.  He  caught 
the  procession  up  at  last,  and  as  he  did  so  the  tune  died 
away.  One  or  two  straorglers  had  already  fallen  out  of  the 
ranks.  There  was  Madeleine  Mathieu,  the  baker's  daughter, 
carefully  holding  her  white  petticoats  out  of  the  mud,  and 
naturally  too  much  engrossed  by  this  occupation  to  think 
of  much  else.  Hugh  soon  discovered  Mademoiselle  de 
Latouche  struggling  with  the  flapping  tongue  of  the  village 
flag,  to  which  a  piece  of  ribbon  had  been  tied,  and  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  hold.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  as  were 
the  others ;  she  wore  a  little  white  bonnet,  tied  under  her 
chin. 

**  I  fear  you  are  tired,  my  child,"  said  M.  le  Curd,  coming 
up.  He  was  walking  along  the  ranks  and  encouraging  his 
starched  flock.  ^  Madeleine,  if  you  come  here.  Mademoiselle 
will  be  able  to  rest" 

They  had  come  out  firom  the  fields  by  this  time  into  the 
highway,  which  Vas  growing  more  and  more  crowded  every 
minute.  Mademoiselle  'de  Latouche  recognized  Hugh  as 
she  passed  him,  and  nodded  kindly ;  but  she  seemed  tired, 
and  there  was  no  spirit  in  her  greeting.  The  sight  itself 
was  amusing  enough  —  a  quaint  scene  of  genuine  country 
life.  Here  was  a  group  of  peasant-women,  proudly  striding 
along-side  of  the  soutane,  the  glory  of  the  family.  The 
brother,  the  priest,  walked  with  his  thick  shoes  and  flapping 
skirts,  the  proud  old  mother  by  his  side  in  her  old-fashioned 
Normandy  cap  and  kerchief:  the  modernized  sisters  in 
cheap  white  satin  quillings.  Then  some  little  children  and 
some  nuns  went  hurrying  by  to  one  of  the  convents  in  the 
town ;  a  little  farther,  some  recruits,  who  had  been  very 
tipsy  the  day  before,  were  still  parading  in  their  ribbons; 
and  with  it  all  came  an  eager,  cheerful  hum  and  chatter  of 
voices,  to  which  every  moment  brought  additional  notes  ; 
through  everv  gate  of  the  little  town  to  which  the4>rocession 
was  bound,  the  people  were  pouring. 

The  choir  of^  Joyeux  rang  shrill  and  loud,  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  hedgerows  and  willow-trees  were  fresh  in  the 
narrow  field  ways,  the  feet  of  the  many  pilgrims  had  worn 
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A  Btreaming  track  as  they  pasaed,  plodding  peacefully 
through  the  nineteenth  century  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
three  hundred  years  before.  There  eoes  Femme  Roulet, 
the  farmer's  wife,  in  her  great-granamother's  ear-rings  ; 
there  goes  a  priest  from  the  seminary^  who  was  born  twenty 
years  ago,  perhaps,  but  who  is  living  with  St.  Benedict  and 
others,  the  life  of  their  day.  The  way  is  long,  the  path  is 
wet  and  slippery.  Poor  little  Blanche  had  stumblea  many 
a  time  before  she  finished  her  long  three  miles ;  she  was 
unused  to  such  fatigue,  and  could  scarcely  drag  her  tired 
feet  along;  the  crowd  bewildered  her;  she  clung  to  her 
ribbon,  and  tried  to  think  of  the  bvmn  that  the  country 
girls  were  singing  as  they  marched  along.  This  was  what 
she  had  hoped,  to  find  herself  one  of  a  goodly  company 
pressing  onward  to  the  true  burning  shrine  of  religion ;  but 
she  was  tired ;  her  spirits  flagged  ;  her  attention  wandered 
from  the  words  of  the  psalm ;  she  found  hereelf  mechanic- 
ally counting  the  jerks  of  the  flagstaff  as  it  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  priest's  little  black  yeWet  cap.  Suddenly,  as 
she  clung  in  ner  dismay  to  the  green  ribbon  of  the  flag,  the 
great  prop  and  mainmast  itself  seemed  to  giye  way  —  there 
was  a  shriek.     Something  had  struck  her  shoulder.  .  .  . 

Barriers  had  been  put  up  round  about  the  chapel,  but 
just  outside  the  barriers  Hugn  thought  things  looked  a  little 
uncomfortable.  It  was  all  good-natured  enough,  and  the 
people  were  only  pushing  in  fun ;  but  with  so  many  girls 
and  children  in  the  crowd,  it  was  certainly  dangerous  fun. 
There  was  a  pudden  cry  that  the  Bishop's  carriage  was  at 
hand,  a  sudden  heaye,  and  somehow,  before  any  one  knew 
why,  a  waye  passed  through  the  crowd,  some  women 
screamed,  a  little  pale  and  fainting  figure  almost  fell  into 
Hugh's  arms.  Madeleine,  the  banner-bearer,  slipped  and 
fell :  Louise  the  washerwoman  sprawled  oyer  her.  There 
might  haye  been  a  Ferious  accident  if  M.  le  Cur^,  who  was 
a.  strong  man,  and  Hugh,  who  was  active  and  ready,  had 
not  sprung  forward  together  and  made  a  sort  of  rampart 
against  the  surging  crowd.  Hugh  would  not  have  been 
greatly  concerned  for  Madeleine,  who  was  well  able  to  bear 
any  amoui^  of  pushing,  or  for  Louise,  who  was  loudly  be- 
wailing herself —  but  ne  still  held  up  the  almost  senseless 
little  lady  of  the  castle  ;  it  had  been  his  fate  to  rescue  her ; 
and  he  was  relieved  when  the  pressure  subsided,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  great  place  outside 
the  barrier. 

Blanche  revived  in  a  minute,  smoothed  her  hair  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  sat  on  a  step  trembling  a  little  and  silent,  and 
biting  her  lips.  She  did  not  even  say  *'  Thank  you ; " 
that  wild  sea  of  heads  and  struggling  arms  was  still  about 
her. 

Then  she  heard  Hugh  asking  if  she  felt  better,  and  found 
that  she  was  safe  and  once  more  able  to  breathe ;  and  in  one 
moment  she  was  herself  agafn,  shaking  out  her  crumpled 
lace  and  smoothing  her  dress. 

**Tou  will  have  to  go  home  now,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  tone 
of  some  satisfaction.  *'  What  induced  you  to  come  to  such 
a  place,  Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  those  peasant 
women,  but  foryou  "  —    The  innocent  eyes  looked  up. 

"For  me?  Why  should  I  not' do  as  they  do?'^said 
Blanche,  tuminz  pale  again  at  the  very  thought.  "  Oh, 
how  wet  I  am  r  is  it  not  disagreeable  to  be  wetted  ?  Is 
that  a  carriage  ?  Perhaps.  Ah !  here  is  Monsieur  le 
Cur^." 

Monsieur  le  Cur^  emerged  with  Madeleine,  who  was  all 
'  over  mud,  and  anxious  to  return  to  a  clothes-brush.     Hugh 
had  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  escort  his  hostess  back  to  the 
castle;  but  this  was  not  according  to  French  etiquette. 

**  I  shall  not  thank  you,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  took  leave 
of  Hugh.  "  You  saved  my  life,  but  it  was  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble.    Remember  that  my  aunt  dines  at  six." 

A  little  carriage  happened  to  be  passing  (it  had  been  set- 
tine  down  some  farmers  from  Vitry,  a  couple  of  miles  ofi*), 
and  into  the  carriage  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  and 
Madeleine  were  assisted,  and  they  drove  off  together, 
mutually  condoling,  two  white  women  under  the  green 
avenue.  M.  le  Curd  hurried  after  his  flock;  Hugh  (who 
had  had  no  breakfast)  made  his  way  into  the  town;  all 
lorts  of  refreshments  were  being  prepared  for  the  use  of 


the  pilgrims.  Such  pious  excursions  should  gire  good 
appetite. 

Hugh  felt  somewhat  remiss  as  he  walked  home  to  disfier 
that  evening.  He  feared  that  he  had  neglected  bis  diitia 
as  a  guest ;  but  in  truth  he  had  been  so  well  amused,  ths 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  unseen  lady,  who  migk 
probably  be  expecting  him. 

A  sort  of  Scriptural  gleam  was  upon  the  sea,  io  the  e, 
upon  the  little  village  lying  on  the  sea  shore ;  &  sort  tf 
Bethelem-like  star  was  peering  from  the  eddying  heigh; 
two  women  were  standing  by  a  well  not  far  firom  the  cs^ 
garden  talking  together  as  they  pulled  the  iron  handksf 
Uie  crank.  They  were  still  in  their  white  dresses  c^ 
white  frilled  caps.  "  It  has  been  the  day  of  Hea?eD,"9i 
one  to  the  other.  '*  We  crossed  the  field  singing  b  du. 
Mademoiselle  Blanche  led  the  hymn.  What  a  pitjtk 
she  was  so  frightened  in  the  crowd !  It  was  nothing  c(m 
back.  M.  le  Curd  found  the  dryest,  nicest  way.  LmI.1 
am  not  weary,  and  yet  I  have  been  on  my  feet  since  ^ 
o'clock  this  morning.  Ah  I  our  Curd  is  a  good  ous.  I 
would  not  exchange  for  him  of  St.  Rambert,  thongii  \t 
drove  in  the  Bishop's  carriage." 

^Well,  make  haste,"  said  the  other  in  a  low,  stdsEed 
voice.  '*  Here  is  the  storm  again."  And  as  she  spsU 
once  more  the  clouds  seemed  to  gather  swiftly  from  eray 
quarter,  from  the  sea.  firom  the  plains,  heaping  dark  dodi 
The  summer  storm  burst  over  the  village,  where  there  w 
a  great  frying  and  clatter ;  all  the  bathers  were  eDJojB^ 
their  evening  meal  at  open  doors  and  windows;  lii 
kitchens  in  full  play,. with  great  talking  and  difcass(% 
Some  had  brougiit  their  tables  out  into  the  street  itself,  ii 
the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  lodgings  for  the  mostpe 
close  and  overcrowded.  There  was  a  general  shriek  ui 
flight :  children  scampered  ;  careful  m^naah'es  remiiiKils 
clear  the  board ;  a  great  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  iir,i>i 
a  swifl  whirlwind  came  eddying  up  with  fierce  dost  u^ 
furious  onslaught. 

The  storm  did  not  last  very  long,  and  when  itwisov 
the  sky  cleared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  overclouded;  tk 
cloud-banks  sank  away,  and  the  sunset,  which  had  bea 
tranquilly  going  on  through  all  the  clatter  and  exdUsA 
came  once  more  blazing  gorgeously  through  the  Inks 
clouds  and  flooding  the  evening  world.  The  drops  of  i> 
on  the  clematis  that  overhung  the  garden  door  itM 
this  splendid  light ;  every  stone  was  radiant.  The  107 
clapper  sounded  sweet  and  most  musical  in  the  eleirtf^ 
fragrant  calm  that  followed  the  crash  of  angry  clouds  iii 
storm.  If  the  very  wall  was  beautiful,  the  garden  too  ts 
transfigured  as  Hugh  walked  in,  admitted  by  Denise  wii 
her  apron  over  (ter  head. 

"  Here  you  are  I  What  a  storm  I "  says  she ;  **wercT« 
caught  in  it?  Mademoiselle  has  told  us  howyoaaTe^ 
her.  We  have  been  frightened.  Mademoiselle  onr  miid* 
has  had  a  nervous  attack.  That  poor  Casimirhsdto|* 
out  in  all  the  rain  for  the  doctor.  Ah,  we  poor  serrtstt! 
we  are  the  same  as  our  masters.  Thunder  aisaerees  «i^ 
me  iust  as  much  as  with  our  mistress.  See  how  I  treft^ 
And  as  for  little  Marie,  the  kitchen  maid,  ^e  is  in  (bebsa 
cupboard.     She  won't  come  out." 

Hugh  might  have  shown  more  sympathy  if  be  could bsft 
spoken  more  French ;  with  some  satisfaction  he  gather^ 
however,  that  he  had  not  been  missed.  He  nodded,  w 
Denise  took  it  for  granted  he  agreed  in  all  she  said.  Tk 
prince  in  the  fairy  tale  is  conducted  from  chsmbefts 
chamber  through  jewelled  and  incandescent  halls;  ^ 
prince  was  only  led  under  the  vine  trellis.  Botvbt 
jewelled  galleries  could  be  more  beautiful  than  these  gRB 
and  garlanded  loggias,  through  which  the  bumlDg  efenui 
garden  was  shining  in  clear,  invigorating  lifeV  Asbecsai 
from  under  the  vines,  he  saw  a  common  monthly  '^(^^ 
from  every  thorn  of  which  a  rainbow  seemed  to  break  iia 
flash  as  Denise  swept  by  with  her  heavy  cloth  skirt  J^ 
was  one  rose  of  which  the  colors  seemed  to  glow  beftf^ 
light,  deeper  and  dearer  and  more  splendid  tbao  oj 
words.  The  flower  burnt  on,  and  Hugh  stopped  in  id* 
ration ;  Denise,  however,  pointed  to  the  stable  clock. 

'<^Make  baste,"  she  said,  "dinner  will  be  xeady :".«>" 
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the  young  man  understood  that  he  was  to  lose  no  time. 
Denise  hurried  on  quickly  to  her  kitchen,  past  rose  per- 
fume, and  sweet  verbena,  and  geranium  leaves.  Mademoi- 
selle,'however,  did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  and  Blanche 
again  did  the  honors. 


VI. 


Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  was  reported  still  indisposed 
next  day.  Only  Mathilde  and  Blanche  were  there  when 
Hugh,  who  had  risen  early,  walked  into  the  breakfast-room 
from  the  garden.  He  had  been  down  to  the  village,  bathed, 
reconnoitred  the  place. 

Early  as  it  was,  all  the  bathers  were  already  out  on  the 
sands ;  and  a  strange  and  motley  crowd  assembled.  Roman 
figures  standing  draped,  enjoying  the  horizon,  reading  the 
paper,  and  contemplating  the  sea,  before  casting  their  long 
white  togas  aside  and  venturing  into  the  water.  Ladies  in 
sandalled  feet,  closely  garbed  in  woolen  stuffs,  banded  and 
filleted  like  any  TuUias  and  Cornelias  out  of  a  gallery  of 
statues;  little  noisy  boys  and' girls  playing  on  the  shore  or 
capering  down  from  the  bathing  boxes,  our  own  children 
piling  their  castle.  It  is  all  present  as  I  write,  the  heave 
of  the  crisp  horizon,  the  flash  of  brine,  the  faint  sparkle  of 
distant  promontories.  People  talk  of  being  misunders^d ; 
surely  there  are  moments  when  every  grain  of  sand,  every 
gleam  of  light,  seems  to  respond  to  the  uttermost  need  of 
one's  being,  and  to  complete  and  to  satisfy. 

The  cheerfulness  and  clatter  of  it  all  first  struck  our 
friend  Hugh ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  understood  that 
besides  one's  life  and  one's  habits  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  people  and  their  neighbors 
habitually  live.  It  is  quite  independent  of  circumstances, 
and  represents  the  measure  from  which  they  start. 
Whether  one  state  of  mind  is  more  desirable  than  another, 
was  not  the  question  he  asked  himself.  He  had  been  used 
to  look  with  something  like  scorn  upon  anything  that  was 
good-humored  and  temporary :  a  stern  realization  of  the 
terrors  of  life,  and  a  heavy  plod  alon^  its  pitfalls,  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  him  the  most  reasonable  aspect  to  contem- 
plate. It  had  been  his  mother's  and  his  father's,  it  was 
bis  brothers'. 

Under  all  these  cheerful  influences  he  came  back  to  the 
chateau  whistlings,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  pre- 
pared to  eat,  drink  coffee,  and  transact  business;  he  passed 
old  Pierre  with  clean  straw  in  his  sabots,  cracking  a  cheer- 
ful morning  whip. 

The  breakfast  was  set  out  on  the  oil-skin  table-cover,  a 
dish  of  piled-up  fruit  in  the  centre,  bowls  of  coffee,  and  a 
loaf  three  feet  long,  from  which  Mathilde  was  cutting  lib- 
eral hunches.  Blanche  was  breakfasting  in  the  sunsnine  ; 
she  was  sitting  just  where  the  light  fell  upon  the  oak  par- 
quet ;  she  was  still  dressed  in  white,  demurely  sipping  her 
bowl  of  milk.  She  looked  a  little  pale,  even  younger  than 
the  night  before. 

'<  Here  is  the  English  gentleman  I "  said  Mathilde,  look- 
ing up,  and  she  opened  the  window  to  let  their  visitor  in. 
As  she  did  so,  all  the  morning  aureole,  birds'  songs,  light, 
fresh,  and  renovating,  rushed  in.  Mathilde  shivered,  but 
enjoyed;  and,  being  cold,  went  off-  to  set  a  shawl  for 
Blanche,  while  the  younz  lady  answered  Hugh's  inquiries. 

"  Here  is  your  aunt's  Bttle  fur  tippet  for  you,  my  child," 
said  the  kind  creature,  coming  back  with  some  swan's-down. 

<<  Thank  you,  Mathilde,"  said  Blanche ;  **  Mr.  Gourlay 
will  not  believe  that  I  am  no  longer  frightened  ;  but  give 
us  something  more  to  eat  quickly,  for  this  is  a  fast-day  and 
I  am  hungry.     I  should  like  some  more  cream." 

Mademoiselle  Mathilde  hurried  off  enchanted..  Fast-day 
or  feast-day,  she  never  ate  anything  herself,  but  her  pleas- 
ure was  to  provide  for  others ;  and  this  little  Blanche  was 
▼erv  near  her  heart.  Who  could  help  loving  her  ?  a  soft 
little  wilful  creature,  with  sudden  spirits  flaming  up,  silent, 
deep  suppressions,  all  following;  one  another  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  all  these  sunshines  and  tem- 
pests was  Blanche  herself. 

Then  the  little  gray  woman  took  some  crumbs  from  the 
table  and  scattered  them  over  the  garden  path  that  crossed 


the  window.  A  sparrow  immediately  appeared  ready  to 
grapple  with  an  enormous  block  of  bread. 
'  "  Are  you  fond  of  birds  ?  "  said  Blanche ;  "  I  am,"  watch- 
ing Hugh  as  he  went  on  with  his  ^breakfast.  "There  are 
thrushes  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  where  I  was  brought 
up,  and  a  nightingale  sings  in  June.  I  watch  him  under 
the  tree.  It  is  so  pretty ;  one  night  we  tried  to  steal  out 
to  listen  to  it,  but  the  good  mother  punished  us  all  next 
day. ' 

"  How  glad  you  must  be  to  be  at  home  I "  said  Huzh, 
who  had  finished  his  coffee.  <'  Now  you  will  be  able  to  lis- 
ten to  nightingales  as  long  as  you  like." 

Blanche  did  not  answer ;  she  crimsoned  up  and  then  be- 
came very  pale ;  even  her  pretty  red  lips  seemed  to  turn 
white  for  a  moment.  "  Don't  you  know,"  she  began,  then 
faltered.  She  was  always  gentle,  and  generally  deliberate 
in  her  movements,  but  on  this  occasion  some  sudden  im- 
pulse made  her  start  from  her  chair,  spring  swiflly  to  the 
window  and  out  into  the  garden ;  the  birds  in  front  of  the 
window  flew  away  frightened. 

Mathilde  started  ;  Blanche  had  vanished.  Hugh  Gour- 
lay was  a  little  puzzled ;  he  looked  at  his  companion,  won- 
dering what  he  had  said  amiss.  The  diligent  little  woman 
was  still  clearing  away  the  breakfast,  and  brushing  the 
crumbs  off'the  oil-skin  cover  of  the  table.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  his  glance.  When  Hugh  got  up  and  walked  into 
the  garden,  he  saw  Blanche,  in  her  swan's-down  tippet,  sit- 
ting in  the  sunshine  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happeneid. 

Benches  alternated  with  orange-trees  along  the  terraoe, 
and  Blanche  had  chosen  the  sunniest.  She  sat  quite  still 
with  her  hands  linked  into  her  sleeves,  in  the  way  she  had 
learnt  from  the  nuns.  She  was  looking  intentlv  at  the 
swaying  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  some  lilac  dropping 
wisterias  were  hanging.  Her  shadow  never  stirred  upon 
the  gravel  walk.  Beyond  the  terrace,  in  the  great  meadow, 
the  cows  were  standing  in  their  sombre  coats ;  beyond  the 
cows,  the  old  iron  gat^s  were  closed  against  the  world  — 
<*  jaunting  by  ^the  highway."  It  all  looked  secure  and 
peaceful  enough.  As  Hugh  cam&  up,  the  voung  Chate- 
laine moved  ever  so  little  and  made  a  place  for  him  on  the 
bench  beside  her. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  why  did  yon  come 
here  ?  " 

<*1  came  on  business,"  said  Hugh., 

"What  business?"  said  Blanche,  still  looking  at  the 
wisteria  branch,  where  a  little  sparrow  was  swinging  and 
swaying  to  a  tune  in  his  own  brain. 

"  I  have  to  find  a  particular  sort  of  machine,"  said  Hugh, 
"  for  which  your  father  has  left  a  model,  I  understand,  and 
I  have  to  find  a  poodle  for  my  father.  He  thinks  that  is 
most  important  of  all,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  the 

machine." 

«  A  machine  I  A  poodle  I  "  said  Blanche,  looking  at  him 
with  her  wise,  yet  innocent  eyes.  "  Have  you  come  all 
this  way  for  a  poodle  ?  1  thinl^  I  can  help  you ;  there  is  a 
poor  woman  in  the  village  who  has  one  to  dispose  of.  His 
name  is  Bismarck.  He  is  a  very  big  dog :  1  will  have  him 
brought  here  for  you.  I  cannot  think  how  any  one  can  like 
dogs?  We  cannot  endure  dogs  in  this  house.  There  are 
none  at  the  convent ;  that  is  something  gained." 

Then  he  began  telling  her  one  dog-story  after  another; 
he  spoke  of  colleys,  and  terriers,  and  sheep  dogs,  warming 
to  his  subject  as  he  went  on ;  he  brought  a  whole  new 
world  into  his  talk  —  a  world  of  moors  and  of  liberty,  of 
adventure,  a  world  of  nature. 

Never  in  the  course  of  her  short  existence  had  little 
Blanche  heard  any  one  speak  in  such  a  voice  as  this  or 
heard  such  a  hymn  to  natural  things.  She  had  heard  of 
miracles,  of  ecstasies,  of  preserves  and  embroidery ;  she 
had  heard  of  pictures,  of  incense,  of  self-infliction  and  de- 
votion ;  but  of  winds,  and  life,  and  liberty,  and  labor,  free» 
enduring  — r  she  had  never  heard  any  one  si>eak  in  this  way 
before.  She  tried  to  realize  Hugh's  stories  as  they  fol- 
lowed, listening  with  averted  eyes.  Once  she  raised  them 
with  a  look  that  almost  made  him  cease  to  speak,  it  was  so 
constraining  in  its  veiled  appeal  '*Don1i  tell  me  any 
more,"  it  seemed  to  say. 
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^  I  shall  never  hear  auch  things  again/'  she  said  at  last, 
in  her  slow  English.  **  I  shall  soon  he  gone  from  here,  I 
think,  bnt  1  shall  remember  it  all."  Then  she  sighed  and 
moved  uneasily,  and  thep  folded  her  hands  once  more,  but 
he  could  see  her  little  fingers  trembling. 

**  Aie  you  going  to  a  pretty  part  of  ue  country  ?**  asked 
young  Gourlay,  in  his  most  matter-of-&ct  tones. 

Hagh  scouted  emotion  and  avoided  it  as  Blanche  avoided 
poodles,  and  his  tone  at  once  froze  her  confidence. 

<<  It  is  pretty  enough,''  she  said,  dryly,  <*  but  that  will 
make  little  difference  to  me.  The  place  I  am  going  to  is  " 
—  she  stopped  —  **  would  not  interest  you,"  she  said. 

*^  One  can  never  tell,"  said  Hugh,  <<  what  will  interest 
another  person,  any  more  than  one  can  tell  what  may  be 
about  to  happen  to  one's  self." 

**  I  know  very  well  what  is  before  me,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Latouche,  and  Hugh  vaguely  smiled  and  surmised. 

**  1  could  cell  you  every  day  of  all  my  life  to  come  as 
long  as  I  live,  if  I  chose,"  continued  the  girl,  with  a  sad 
quiver  in  her  slow  voice ;  <*  when  you  go  back  to  your 
moors,  to  your  dogs,  to  your  free  life,  I  shall  be  in  my  con- 
vent, at  peace  and  sate  from  the  world  and  its  tempta- 
tions." She  raised  her  wistful,  magnetic  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
with  some  wild  yet  mystical  look  in  them  that  Hugh  never 
forgot  again. 

^*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  different  tone. 

"  I  am  going  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Pilgrims,"  said  little  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice.  Then 
she  said  no  more,  but  sat  smoothing  the  fluff  upon  her  tip- 
pet, mechanically  stroking  it  down  with  her  little  fingers. 

llie  bewildered  Englishman  remained  on  the  bench  be- 
side her — watching  ber  in  surprise  and  painfiil  interest 
He  began  presently  to  question.  Contrary  to  her  wont, 
she  answered  all  his  questions  with  the  greatest  readiness 
and  simplicity.    Yes,  it  was  of  her  own  free  will  she  was 

going  in.  Her  aun^  wished  it,  and  so  did  M.  le  Cur^  and 
er  father  wished  it,  so  they  said ;  and  what  else  could  she 
do  ?  Once  she  had  thought  of  marrying  a  young  man  her 
father  had  approved,  but  he  died ;  she  nad  only  seen  him 
twice,  but  she  always  wore  his  portrait,  and  she  pointed  to 
the  locket  on  her  arm.  He  was  something  uke  —  she 
stopped  again,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  convent  She 
loved  the  sisters  ;  they  were  kinder  than  anybody  else 
except  poor  Mathilde.. 

*«  And  it  is  a  beautiful  life,*'  said  the  little  thing,  seri- 
ously, **  to  pray,  to  sing  in  the  chapel,  to  be  good  and  loved 
by  all  the  saintis,  and  to  spend  one's  life  for  the  good  of 
others,  praying  for  them.  Perhaps,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  thoughtfully,  "some  other  girl  will  profit  by  my 
prayers  and  find  happiness  —  my  happiness." 

Hugh  was  too  much  shocked  and  frightened  to  know 
what  to  fay  at  the  moment,  and  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  Mathilde  came  flying  out  upon  the  terrace.  IMa- 
demoiselle  desired  to  see  him,  she  said ;  would  he  please 
come  at  once  ?  —  she  did  not  like  waiting.  The  Cur^  de 
St.  Rambert  was  expected,  and  she  was  already  vexed  by 
his  delay. 

M.  le  Cur^  de  St  Rambert  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
fate  of  little  Blanche.  The  little  thing  would  probably  in- 
herit her  aunt's  fortune  as  well  as  her  father's  possessions : 
let  them  beware  of  scheming  fortune-hunters,  ready  to  de- 
vour the  poor  innocent ;  let  them  accept  with  a  good  heart 
the  safe  protection  that  the  church  extends  to  those  holy 
women  who  are  filled  with  noble  aspirations,  and  turn  to 
her  for  safety  and  refuge.  Blanche  had  been  sent  to  the 
convent,  by  his  advice,  for  her  education.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  vocation ;  let  them  beware  how  they  discouraged 
it  1     This  was  St.  Rambert's  advice. 

The^  Cur^  de  St  Joyeux  had  nearly  been  denied  the 
house  in  disgrace  for  having  shown  so  little  sympathy  when 
his  advice  was  asked  concerning  Blanche's  future.  "  Marry 
her,  Madame,"  he  had  been  churlish  enough  to  say ;  "  find 
some  good  young  fellow  to  make  a  home  for  her.  Hers  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  character  matured  for  a  cloister  life. 
She  has  movements,  sublime  movements  of  piety  and  fer- 
vor; but  that  is  a  mere  passing  phase  in  her  young  soul. 
Son^e  people  are  thus  constituted,  and  I  do  not  say  that 


they  are  by  any  means  the  worst  Now,  than  ii  M,  i 
Vicaire,  if  you  ask  me ;  he  seems  eminently  cat  oittfcr» 
ligious  life.  He  is  now  arran^ng  the  detaili  of  aoAa 
procession  next  Thursday  :  it  will  be  most  strikmg.* 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  must  have  been  is  i  e^ 
cious  mood  Uiat  day.  Mathilde  led  Hv^h  into  &  in  i 
ante-room,  where  she  bgBfg^  1^  to  wait  while  ahe  vati 
and*  announced  him.  Ihe  time  seemed  a  littk  ks^  m 
the  young  man  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  on.  1 
was  a  window  which  opened  on  one  of  the  twiaiedbib 
nies,  and  from  whence  he  could  see  the  garden,  asd  tfet 
race,  and  the  orange-trees  all  mapped  out  before  bin;  si 
as  he  looked  he  saw  that  M  le  Curd  de  St  Rtabcrtki 
come  up  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  where  be  bd  b 
sitting.  Little  Blanche  was  still  ^ere,  listrsiBg  lil 
averted  face  to  the  Curd,  who  was  speaking  with  bhIi 
and  much  action  of  the  hands.  Then  she  suddenly  an 
away,  and  set  off  running  along  the  orange-trees,  idk 
Curd  crossed  towards  the  house.  Mathilde  alio  cssia 
of  an  adjoining  room,  looking  somewhat  oonfosed. 

•«  Well  I "  said  Hugh. 

Mathilde  shook  her  head.  Mademoiselle  bsd  diy 
her  mind ;  she  could  not  receive  him  that  moraiDg. 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  Hugh  that  this  bad  \m\^ 
tie  ruse  of  the  housekeeper's  to  |;et  him  out  of  theivb 
fore  the  priest's  arrival.  Mathilde  hurried  him  doq» 
a  different  staircase  to  that  by  which  she  had  broug^iii 

TIE. 

Until  he  had  heard  her  story,  Blanche  had  seeaiit 
Hugh  just  a  young  lady  like  any  other ;  now,  vka  h 
looked  out  into  this  flowei^garden  all  a-bloom,  sniiit^ 
the  little  thing's  play  and  bright  antics,  and  heod  k 
sweet  voice,  some  other  chord  was  struck,  and  there  oai 
a  stranffe'meaning  to  it  all.  After  that  first  eiphaai 
little  Blanche  seemed  to  trouble  herself  no  moreaboak 
fate ;  but  what  curious  things  meanings  are  i  Hiis  te 
was  like  a  shadow  creeping  over  a  summer  day,  m  h 
thought ;  like  the  melancholy  reverberation  of  a  ywti 
ing  gayly  across  an  empty  court.  The  moreofteo  BIibbh 
laugh  'sounded,  the  more  sadly  this  echo  seeaai 
sound 

How  quickly  people  set  used  to  the  things  tbt  Av 
like  I  Habits  of  tranquil  intimacy  are,  perhaps,  the  si 
insidious  of  all.  They  seem  so  easv,  so  harmleisIfiiHi 
ing,  why  should  they  not  continue  rorever  7  Grest  eial 
wonderful  successes,  deservine  triumphs,  those  mtyki 
others,  but  for  ourselves  we  ask  but  little :  the  veBoM^ 
isfaction,  the  person  you  expect,  the  hour  you  lore  bess 
turning  again  and  again.  One  -is  told  of  the  tuI^  i 
human  wi^es,  but  people  do  not  surely  applpr  lo  gniii 
name  to  anything  so  unimportant  as  the  opening  of  tte 
the  quiet  daily  entrance  of  one  person  or  another. . .  •  • 

These  two  young  people  were  thrown  into  a  itrflf 
companionship.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  for  oos  ■ 
really  ill,  ana  too  much  absorbed  in  her  symptoai  i 
trouble  herself  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  b^ 
From  what  H.  had  said,  sheiiad  taken  it  for  graotedtk 
Mr.  Gourlay  was  an  old  manufacturer.  MaUiilde  io* 
cently  answered  all  Mademoiselle's  questions.  Hen 
quiet,  gave  no  trouble,  was  out  most  of  the  day ;  this  v 
all  the  account  she  gave.  He  was  anxious  to  gou** 
as  he  had  been  allowed  to  see  the  machine. 

But  Mademoiselle  was  firm.  No,  not  until  she  bad  itf 
him  and  made  her  bargain  would  she  consent  to  let  Bf 

fo  or  carry  off  the  model.    Mathilde  had  the  key ;  W  ^ 
eep  it  for.  the  present 

Ihe  days  went  by  so  peacefully  that  there  was  notk^ 
to  dwell  upon.  They  used  to  spend  long  boors  on  tbe  i' 
race,  nothing  happening  except  that  the  cows  csaeoo^ 
ing  the  field,  or  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial  trsTelled  tf* 
the  disk.  One  night  Blanche  persuaded  Mathilde  to  ctf 
down  to  the  beach.  They  walxed  down  the  grest  if^ 
of  which  the  trees  looked  so  tall  in  the  moopligiit>  ^ 
tbey  reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the  road,  the  tvopH^ 
were  pissing  along  on  their  way  from  the  chDxth;t^ 
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buckles  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  It  wai  a  lovely,  vast 
night ;  that  strange  harmony  which  is  not  sound,  which  is 
not  silence,  was  vibrating  everywhere.  The  moon  was 
slowly  winning  a  silver  victory,  and  conquering  realm  after 
realm  of  sand,  and  down,  and  sea;  now  the  church  spire 
itself  is  won,  the  marble  step  in  the  open  door,  throush 
which  you  see  the  dim  lamp  burning  at  the  altar-raiL 
Tliere  within  all  is  still,  mysterious,  and  voiceless;  but 
without,  how  the  sky  flashes  —  what  dimmed  glory  of  star- 
light seems  waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst  into  life  I  H.  was 
■ittioe  among  shadows;  the  husband  and  wife  were  walk- 
ing slowly  alon^  the  trellis  wall ;  sometimes  a  star  rose 
above  its  leafy  hne,  sometimes  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  gently 
upon  all  this  mystery.  I  saw  the  trio  from  the  castle  from 
my  window,  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  beach. 

The  sea  lay  quite  still  in  the  moonlight,  and  only 
streaked  by  some  long  black  lines  that  came  rolling  in 
strangely,  with  a  dull  monotony  of  calm  and  sound.  Hugh 
had  once  heard  an  oratorio  given  in  the  town-hall  at  York, 
and  the  night  brought  it  bacK  to  his  mind.  He  had  forgot- 
ten the  music,  but  he  could  remember  the  impression  Uiat 
it  made,  the  sense  of  distance,  the  harmonious  concords 
breaking  through  the  modulation  of  vaguer  notes.  Here 
was  the  oratorio  again.  <<  It  frightens  me,"  said  Blanche; 
^<  but  how  beautiful  it  is  I  '*  Hijih  overhead  rode  the  pale 
moon,  a  pervading  melody  falling  upon  the  waves,  the 
cliffs  darkly  enclosing  all,  the  stars  shining  against  their 
crests. 

Mathilde  stood  gazing  at  the  black  lines  in  the  sea. 
"  There  will  be  a  storm  to-night,''  she  said. 

Blanche  turned,  with  a  low,  soft  sigh.  ^  Come,  there  is 
a  boat  putting  off.  How  I  ehould  like  to  row  out  into  the 
oioonlighl  I "  • 

When  one  is  young,  impressions  come  like  beautiful 
tunes,  easy  to  remember,  with  melody  caressing  and  en- 
trancing. Each  year  adds  meaning  upon  meaning,  to  every 
feeling,  accompaniment  to  every  loving  tune,  and  presently 
it  is  no  longer  one  exquisite  air,  but  a  great  concerted  move- 
nent  that  carries  us  away ;  each  note  seems  complicated 
ind  enchorded  into  others.  Hugh  and  Blanche  were  young, 
mcomplicated  as  yet ;  they  had  not  six  weeks'  experience 
>etween  them,  for  Blanche  in  her  convent  had  scarcely  seen 
ess  of  the  world  than  Hugh  among  his  throbbing  engines. 
Fhe  music  that  was  sounding  in  their  ears,  on  this  myste- 
rious ni^ht,  was  a  very  sweet  one. 

*'  I  think  I  could  remain  looking  at  the  waves  for  years," 
laid  Blanche.  ^  Ah  I  what  a  pity  that  the  convent  windows 
lo  not  look  upon  the  sea  I " 

•*  The  convent  windows  will  not  show  you  much  worth 
ooking  at,  I  should  think,"  said  Hugh,  turning  crossly 
iway. 

"That  is  the  reason  of  it,"  said  Blanche,  stopping  short. 
'  The  convent  is  a  friend  who  comes  to  detach  us  from  the 
ihings  of  this  world,  its  vanities,  its  pleasures  and  heartless- 
less."  She  spoke  with  a  cold  yet  passionate  earnestness, 
ind  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

«'  Do  ^ou  think  there  are  no  troubles  in  life  ?  "  said 
Sugh,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  muttering  between 
lis  teeth.  *<  Real  troubles  with  some  heart  in  them,  instead 
>f  flimsy  metaphors  and  fancy  penances  inflicted  by  old 
romen."    Blanche  flushed  furiously. 

"  I  must  never  speak  to  you  again,  if  you  speak  to  me 
ike  that,"  she  said.    They  had  walked  up  to  the  boats. 

At  this  time  a  boat  was  putting  out  to  sea,  and  the  two 
ishermen  to  whom  it  belonged  were  struggling  with  ropes 
ind  cords  and  fish-baskets :  a  boy  was  leaping  in  and  out, 
lauling  and  pushing.  The  weird  moonlight  fell  upon 
lieir  faces ;  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  stood  silently 
lear,  watching  their  progress. 

"  We  are  ready,"  said  the  elder  man,  coming  up  to  where 
lie  woman  was  standing  ;  **  good  night,  my  girl ;  go  home ; 
here  is  nothing  to  fear."  He  gave  her  a  loud  kiss,  and 
eapt  into  the  boat  ;  it  shoved  off  with  a  dull  splash,  and 
vent  rapidly  tossing  across  the  black  waves.  The  woman 
inddenly  burst  out  crying,  and  kissed  her  baby  again  and 
kgain. 

They  found  some  one  expecting  them  when  they  reached 


home.  Blanche's  poodle  was  sitting  on  the  door^step.  It 
was  a  present,  she  said,  laughing.  Hugh  must  accent  it ; 
a  big  white  poodle  dog,  nicely  curled  and  frilled,  with  a 
string  tied  to  its  muzzle.  It  had  pink  eyes,  and  an  innocent 
black  nose  like  a  button.  Its  wide-spread  paws  were  orna- 
mented with  elegant  little  tuff's ;  its  tail  ended  in  a  tassel. 
The  old  peasant  woman  who  had  brought  it  was  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  foolbh,  blinking  eyes  Siat  returned  her 
glances  with  so  much  truthful  affection. 

The  poodle  slept  in  a  comer  of  Hugh's  bedroom  all  that 
night ;  about  two  o'clock  in  the  momine,  to  the  constema- 
tion  of  ^e  household,  he  roused  the  wnole  place  with  his 
howls.  Hugh  quieted  him  as  best  he  could,  but  the  con- 
sequences were  serious.  Mademoiselle  had  been  awak- 
ened ;  her  indignation  was  not  to  be  described. 

When  Hugh  came  down  to  breakfast  he  found  Mathilde 
pale,  with  red  eyes,  as  red  as  Bismarck's  own ;  Blanche 
nervous,  uneasy,  starting  at  every  sound.  No  one  could 
describe  the  sc^ne  that  Mademoiselle  had  given  them.  M. 
le  Cur^  had  been  sent  for.    They  had  been  up  all  night. 

'<  Oh,  sirl "  said  Mathilde,  giving  him  his  coffee  with 
a  trembling  hand ;  "  how  am  I  to  tell  you  ?  " 

*'I  will  tell  him,"  said  little  Blanche,  coming  up.  *'  My 
aunt  is  cruel :  she  says  that  you  must  not  stay,  that  ^on 
must  take  Bismarck,  and  that  I  am  never  to  see  you  again,'^ 
said  the  girl  in  a  cold,  dull  voice. 

'<  Nonsense  I "  said  Hugh.  "  Of  course  I  must  go  if  your 
aunt  wishes  it.  I  shall  ^  home  with  Bismarck :  for  many 
reasons  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  But  if  you  will  let 
me  come  back,"  he  sidd,  looking  at  her  steadily  ....*'  I 
will  come  this  day  week  "  .  .  .  . 

Blanche's  eyes  were  cast  down:  she  flushed  up,  said 
something  unintelligible,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  as  the 

Eriest  entered  with  olandest  politeness.  Mademoiselle  de 
latouche's  indisposition  was  so  grave  that  she  regretted 
being  obliged  to  inform  her  friend  that  she  should  not  be 
able  to  transact  the  business  upon  which  he  had  come. 
**  The  coach  leaves  at  three,  I  believe,"  said  the  Cur^. 

Hugh  got  up  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 

**  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  chateau," 
said  he.  "  Perhaps,  as  you  pass  the  village,  you  would 
kindly  secure  my  place." 

'*  AVith  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  Cur^. 

While  Hugh  was  travelling  back  to  his  home,  little 
Blanche  was  flitting  away  under  the  trees  towards  the 
meadow ;  she  was  pacing  restlessly  on  and  on,  no  longer 
lingering  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  scarcely  taking  pains 
to  nold  up  her  long  white  dress  as  it  flowed  upon  the 
ground.  But  the  place  was  so  trim  and  crisply  kept  that 
%ere  was  but  little  to  soil  her  skirt.  She  was  not  herself 
somehow,  less  to-day  than  she  had  ever  been ;  its  radiance 
and  peaceful  completeness -seemed  along  way  from  her; 
some  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  filled  her  gray  eyea 
with  tears  ;  she  seemed  to  belong  to  the  place  as  she  had 
never  belonged  to  it  before,  to  feel  that  she  had  never  been 
conscious  enough  of  all  the  beautiful  things,  the  memories, 
the  childish  hopes,  which  had  come  to  ner  there.  Yes, 
there  in  that  hollow  she  had  once  come  with  her  father, 
holding  his  hand,  and  she  could  remember  him  standing  in 
the  gateway  and  calling  to  her.  It  was  his  wish  that  she 
was  following  now.  M.  le  Curd  de  St  Rambert  had  told 
her  so.  How  could  she  judge  ?  A  poor  girl  who  has 
known  nothing  of  life,  who  has  seen  no  one,  been  nowhere  ; 
<*  And  yet  they  might  have  waited,"  said  little  Blanche 
bitterly' to  herself.  '*  My  aunt  is  unhappy  at  parting  from 
me ;  she  is  too  good  to  care  for  mere  personal  feeling ;  but 
it  will  be  terrible  for  Mathilde  when  I  am  gone."  Then 
she  began  to  think  about  the  convent ;  she  could  see  it  all 
quite  plain,  and  hear  the  nuns'  voices  through  the  rustling 
of  the  trees,  and  the  novioes'  parlor  with  its  two  or  three 
books,  the  altar  to  the  Virgin,  the  cupboards,  the  rraw 
chairs,  and  the  window  into  the  passage. 

<'  Good-by  1 "  Sister  Marie  Alba  had  said,  the  morning 
she  came  away,  in  her  melancholy  voice ;  *'  have  you  seen 
the  good  mother  and  taken  leave  ?  " 

Then  three  novices  had  come  in,  and  Sister  Angelique, 
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with  a  long  flying  veil,  all  saying  farewell.  "  We  shall 
see  you  again,  my  beloved,  and  then  you  will  stay  with 
us,"  the  two  nuns  had  said. 

Sister  Fran9oi8e  had  been  putting  linen  in  the  cupboard, 
great  heavy  sheets  with  blue  lines :  the  doors  were  open 
with  the  crosses  on  the  corner  panels.  Fran9oise  had 
turned  her  pale  nose  (**  Will  mine  look  like  that  ?  "  won- 
dered Blanche)  :  **  Before  you  go,  dear  angel,  your  eyes 
are  so  clear,  look  at  my  silver  ring ;  tell  me  whether  it  is 
bent.  I  showed  it  to  Sister  Catherine,  but  she  cannot  see 
anything  amiss,  and  yet,  by  holding  it  to  the  light,  does  it 
not  appear  somewhat  flattened,  just  by  the  silver  heart?  " 

Blanche  had  taken  the  ring  and  the  chain  with  its 
mythical  symbols  of  hearts  and  flames  into  her  hand. 
**  What  does  it  signify  whether  it  is  bent  or  not,  Sister 
FranQoise  ?  "  she  asked. 

''It  matters  —  it  matters  a  great  deal;  why,  the  good 
mother  herself — I  shall  ask  M.  le  Cur^  next  time  he 
comes.  Dear  child,  you  are  not  going  away  in  the  con- 
vent dress  ?  " 

"  She  has  leave  to  wear  it,"  said  the  sister  Angelique. 
''  It  is  a  special  grace,  for  her  own  clothes  are  not  come 
from  the  dressmaker's."  .... 

So  it  all  came  back  to  her,  Blanche  thought,  with  a 
sting  of  self-reproach :  how  familiar  and  kind  those  worn 
faces  were!  Perhaps  that  was  why  Mathilde,  with  her 
worn  looks,  seemed  more  like  home  to  her  than  her  aunt, 
herself  comfortable  and  handsome  in  that  well-appointed 
room;  and  then  Blanche  thought  of  a  life  devoted,  of 
highest  impulse  on  earth  leading  to  glorious  reward  in 
heaven,  so  they  told  her,  so  the  Cur^  had  told  her  just 
now ;  but  would  there  not  still  be  time  in  another  year  ? 
she  wanted  to  wait  for  the  f^te  next  month ;  she  wanted 
leave  to  keep  a  dog  in  the  convent  ;  she  wanted  —  what 
did  she  want  ?  She  thought  of  the  fisherman's  wife  the 
night  before,  of  the  sea,  of  the  moonlight :  everything 
seemed  to  hurt,  to  tear  her  in  every  direction ;  she  need 
not  determine  yet,  not  yet  —  not  yet. 

^  The  Curd  was  still  on  the  terrace,  but  she  brushed  past 
him  without  speaking. 

HThis  much  Blanche  felt  that  she  must  do  ;  she  must  see 
him  again,  to  say  good-by  to  her  friend,  and  give  him  the 
thing  that  he  wished  for ;  this  much  was  her  right.  She 
had  not  talked  to  Hugh  all  those  long  hours  without  being 
somehow  carried  away  from  her  old  boundaries,  never  to' 
return  to  them,  never  ajrain. 

Had  Blanche  chosen?  She  knew  not  what  she  had 
chosen.  She  was  in  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  inde- 
cision. She  felt  herself  watched ;  Denise  was  for  ever  in 
her  way  ;  the  Curd  of  St.  Rambert  was  always  there. 

One  day  Bismarck's  former  owner,  who  had  been  hover- 
ing about  the  terrace  for  some  time,  came  up  to  Blanche 
as  she  passed  on  her  way  from  mass.  Denise  sharply  told 
her  to  make  way,  but  Madame  Roullot  persisted.    The 

gentleman  who  had  bought  the  dog  was  come  back,  and 
ad  he  brought  good  news  of  poor  Bibi  ? 

Blanche  had  sent  a  message  to  our  children  to  come  up 
and  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  chateau  whenever  they  liked ; 
they  were  English  —  that  was  enough  to  make  them  her 
friends.  One  day  the  whole  company  straggled  up  along 
the  dusty  road,  Albinia  flitting  ahead  with  her  Binnie 
clinging  to  her  skirts.  The  Major  carried  the  little  one, 
and  Marjory  and  Anne  proudly  bore  their  provisions  in 
their  little  baskets;  the  homeliest  fare,  short  bread  and 
rolls,  and  milk  in  a  stone  jug.  They  found  a  tea-table, 
an  old  leaf-besprinkled  bench  amone  crisp  autumnal  ave- 
nues ;  they  made  a  centre-piece  of  daisies  in  a  saucer.  A 
few  brown  leaves  dropped  into  their  cups,  but  th^  ren- 
dered them  all  the  more  intoxicating.  Children  love  open 
air,  they  love  play,  and  they  love  their  elders  to  look  on 
at  their  gambols.  As  we  all  sat  round,  resting  after  our 
hot  toil,  we  saw  a  figure  advancing  along  the  avenue ;  it 
came  out  of  an  old  shed  which  had  been  built  against  the 
wall  not  far  from  where  we  were  sitting. 

"Who  is  it?"  said  H.  ''Is  it  a  nun  or  a  peasant 
woman  ?  " 


It  was  some  one  dressed  in  a  coif  and  a  longviiki 
floating  veil  over  a  gray  serge  dress ;  this  person,  wbom 
it  was,  advanced  a  little  way,  then  went  back,  tbea  cat 

forward  again 

The  pupils  in  the  convents  of  the  sisters  of  the  order  i 
the  Holy  Pilgrims,  wear  a  very  singular  and  mbecoBin 
dress ;  it  is  made  of  gray  merino,  plainly  eat,  with  ba 
long  sleeves  falling  upon  their  hands.  Their  yoasi  faa 
are  enclosed  in  white  caps  with  narrow  frills,  to  whuk  n 
attached  black  floating  veils,  which  give  them  sooeik 
the  appearance  of  nuns  themselves.  This  dress  ii  not  ie 
coming,  but  there  are  those  for  whom  the  quaint  §obns 
only  serves  as  a  foil.  Blanche  de  Latouche  was  cstia? 
one  of  these.  Neither  caps,  nor  veils,  nor  prim  gray  wa 
could  shade  her  sudden  beauty  ;  the  soft  eyes  pns 
through  quills  of  any  depth,  and  veils  far  thicker  \Smk 
gauze  that  was  floating  along  the  garden  pathway.  Ik 
veiled  apparition  was  not  a  nun  —  it  was  Blanche,  ia  to 
convent  school-girl  dress.  Some  feelins  had  made  isff  fs 
it  on  to-day.  She  knew  that  Hugh  would  becombg.  % 
was  the  day  he  had  promised  to  come.  All  day  long  AtW 
been  expecting  him ;  all  day  long  she  had  b^n  maki^Q 
her  mind  quietly,  with  gentle  perversity,  that  sheiwi 
help  him  to  get  what  he  wanted  ;  that  her  farewell  ^6 
him  should  be  this  model,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  1« 
It  was  hers  —  her  father  had  left  it  her;  this  mackji 
knew,  she  had  a  right  to  her  own  as  yet.  It  was  fe  » 
she  had  taken  the  key  from  the  shelf  where  it  lajaft 
thilde*s  cupboard,  neatly  docketed  with  the  othen.  a 
had  come  down  to  assure  herself  that  all  was  right --» 
the  lock  would  turn.  She  feared  she  knew  notTO 
She  half  expected  the  Archbishop,  armed  with a26 
thunders  of  the  church,  to  appear,  and  carry  it  of  a* 
his  arm.  Suddenly  she  saw  the  little  concUive  loo^ 
with  wide-open  eyes.  She  had  never  spoken  to  us «» 
but  as  she  came  forward  gently  towards  us,skiitii|* 
path  as  a  child  might  have  done  — 

Albinia  went  to  meet  her.  "I  am  glad  to  welcome « 
Blanche  said  prettily  in  English.  "I  liope  M.  W 
gave  you  our  message.  Any  time  my  aunt  will  be|i»* 
see  you  at  the  chateau.  Have  you  enough  milk .  ^ 
we  send  you  anything  from  the  house?  Will  ws* 
children  like  to  play  upon  the  terrace? — thaciiis" 
prospect." 

She  said  it  all  so  kindly,  and  with  such  cordial  ^ 
that  we  could  not  refuse ;  and  so  it  happened  tbtf  * 
Hugh  Gourlay  came  walking  up  from  the  inn  to  the* 
teau,  after  his  week's  absence,  he  found  us  all  coajfiw 
installed  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  the  house.  The  * 
dren  were  playing  a  game  —  Marjory,  Anne,  Dw^J 
Binnie  —  at  their  four  corners  of  the  world,  vm 
stood  in  the  centre,  gleeful,  clapping  her  hands  im 
darted  from  one  side  to  another.  The  children  U^ 
and  flew  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  game,  holding  htfi 
capering  here  and  there.  ^ 

They  were  all  in  the  midst  of  their  play  '^^ 
came  up.  I  saw  him  look  very  strange,  and  hurry  §*»» 
across  the  grass:  the  children  began  to  shout  and  te« 
out  that  he  must  join  them. 

"  Blanche  is  puss  1  Blanche  is  puss  I  Take  ctf* 
cried  little  Dodo,  tumbling  across  his  path.  Some  ijj 
seemed  to  set  them  all  flying  and  capering  acwa 
meadow,  and  Blanche  suddenly  darted  ahead,  Jo  *J-.j 
and  round  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush.  Tteh 
figure  flew,  the  children  followed  in  the  hottest,  hipp 
excitement. 

Mathilde  appeared  upon  the  terrace.  I  saw  Mw^ 
selle  herself,  with  one  of  her  priests,  was  looking  ^ 
her  tower  windows.  , 

As  Blanche  started  ofl*  she  passed  close  to  Hi^ 
want  you,"  she  said ;  then   Hugh,  with  a  child  «/ 
shoulder,  set  off"  running  too,  and  the  whole  P^f^T^ 
under  the  nut-trees.     We  could  hear  their  voices  n^f 
on  long  after  they  had  disappeared.  ^ 

Blanche  led  the  way  by  the  covered  path  ^^l 
shed;  there  she  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  ^^ 
dren  surrounded  her,  calling  out  that  she  was  caught. 
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She  turned  to  Hugh,  panting  and  blushing  and  breath- 
less ;  *'  I  knew  you  would  come.  Here/'  she  said,  **  take 
this  key  —  it  is  the  key  of  this  shed,  where  the  model  is 
kept ;  I  want  you  to  have  it.  It  is  a  farewell  gift  from  a 
friend  —  a  true,  true  friend.  You  can  bring  two  men  to- 
night and  carry  the  machine  away.  It  is  mine;  I  may 
Btill  eive  it  to  yon." 

*'  Still  eive  it  I  "  said  Huzh,  very  pale.  *'  What  does 
this  mean  ?  What  is  this  veil  r  Blanche  "  ....  he  could 
scarcely  speak  the  words. 

^  It  is  my  old  school-dress,"  said  Blanche,  smiling,  and 
Btill  breathless.  "  I  am  not  yet  a  nun.  1  have  asked  for 
delay.  The  Cur^  of  Joyeux  posted  my  letters.  My  aunt's 
director  will  be  angry,  but  that  I  cannot  help." 

Once  more  she  would  have  started  off  shyly.  "  Ah  I  I 
am  caught  1 "  she  cried.  A  straggling  thorny  rose  hung 
over  the  roof  Qf  the  shed ;  her  long  flying  veil  was  twisted 
in  the  branch.  She  was  a  prisoner,  for  her  veil  was  se- 
curely fastened  to  her  cap  and  her  thick  coils  of  hair. 

Hugh  tried  in  vain  to  disentangle  it  All  his  fingers 
were  trembling  still ;  he  had  feared  he  had  come  too  late. 

*'If  Mathilde  were  here,  she  could  untie  the  string," 
said  Blanche. 

"Make  haste  I  make  haste  I  Here  is  the  Gur^  running 
after  us,"  cried  the  children,  excitedly. 

^<  Cut  it  I  "  cried  Blanche,  impatiently ;  <*  cut  the  string  ; 
Lt  fastens  the  cap  and  the  veil  too." 

Hugh  pulled  out  his  bie  knife,  and  in  an  instant  had 
snipped  the  cap- string,  aad  with  the  string  the  veil  gave 
way,  and  Blanche,  springing  free  once  more,  shook  all  her 
beautiful  sunshine  of  hair  in  a  glistening  mist  over  her 
ihoulders;  then  she  turned,  laughing  and  blushing,  to 
^ank  him.    The  cap  lay  on'  the  ground  in  the  sunshine. 

'*  Mademoiselle  Bla-an-an-an-che ;  "  sang  Mathilde  in  the 
lifltahce,  calling,  "  vour  aunt  wants  you." 

**  Oh,  she  is  a  fairy  princess,"  sang  Binnie,  dancing 
ibout  madly,  and  clapping  his  hands. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  They  had  forgotten  the 
children's  presence.  **  Oh,  think  well  of  it  1 "  he  was  say- 
ing. '*  Leave  all  this  behind.  Come  with  me  —  come 
lome  to  your  home  in  £ngland.  I  will  take  care  of  you." 
Be  spoke  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  carry  Blanche  away 
3y  its  reality  —  by  its  natural  might  of  tender  protection. 
*•  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Tou  frightened  me  dreadfully,"  said 
Hugh.    <<  Speak,  Blanche.    Give  me  ^our  hand." 

As  if  in  a  dream,  she  put  her  hand  in  his.  The  children 
[lad  begun  a  new  song  and  set  off  dancing  along  the  ave- 
lue ;  the  two,  still  hand-in-hand,  walked  on,  following  un- 
consciously. Little  Marjory  dropped  all  the  daisies  out  of 
ler  nosegay  in  their  path  as  she  ran ;  little  Dodo  picked 
ip  a  pretty,  golden  leaf  and  threw  it  at  Blanche's  white 
ikirt.  They  all  turned  down  a  side  alley.  The  Curd  de 
3t.  Rambert,  coming  up  to  the  place  where  they  had  been 
itanding,  only  found  the  cap  lying  in  the  sunshine,  and 
lie  Ions  veil  still  floating  from  a  branch. 

In  those  days  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
Mtants  were  not  so  strictly  forbidden  as  now.  Hugh  had 
k  battle  to  fight,  but  we  all  know  what  happened  when  the 
Mnce  drew  nis  sword. 

Mv  hero  won  his  bride.  Blanche  married  him  as  soon 
\B  she  came  of  age.  Old  Mr.  Grourlay  was  enchanted. 
Sen  and  Bathurst  both  married  also,  soon  afler  Hugh. 

Blanche  is  very  happy  at  Gilwick.  She  is  far  the 
iweetest  of  the  three  brides.  She  is  a  great  favorite  with 
ler  father-in-law,  and  since  her  coming  Bismarck  has 
ceased  to  regret  Normandy. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  SON-IN-LAW. 

A   BTUDT   OF   OLD  STRATFORD. 

Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  seventeenth  century 
auat  have  presented  a  very  perfect  type  of  the  small  midland 
owns  which  ranked  in  size  and  importance  between  the 
'illages  and  the  larger  boroughs.     Grouped  about  a  fair 


and  stately  church  and  an  old  Guildhouse  were  three  or 
four  streets  of  low,  half-timber  houses,  sparingly  intermixed 
with  a  few  of  larger  size,  such  as  the  College  where  Combe 
lived,  and  the  ever  memorable  New  Place,  environed  by 
well -wooded  gardens  and  gently  sloping  towards  the  river, 
which  then,  as  to-day,  crept  lazily  through  the  many 
arches  of  the  old  bridge,  now  ''  making  sweet  music  to  the 
enamelled  stones  "  of  the  shallows,  now  heavy  and  stagnant 
in  the  deep  pools  under  the  shadow  of  the  elms  and  wil- 
lows. Imagine  this,  with  a;  foreground  of  rich  meadow 
land,  dank  and  mobt  as  Cuyp's  river  banks,  streaked  with 
tall  hedgerows  and  backed  by  the  undulating  banks  which 
do  duty  for  hills  in  this  part  of  England,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  Stratford  as  it  must  have  appeared  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  The  fertility  of  this  middlemost  valley  of 
England  is  unrivalled.  Dry  and  matter-of-fact  Speed,  who 
knew  the  district  well,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  War- 
wick, hard  by,  is  almost  betrayed  into  poetry  when  he 
comes  to  describe  '*  the  meandering  pastures,  with  their 
green  mantles  so  embroidered  with  flowers,  that  from 
Edgehill  we  behold  another  Eden."  In  our  day,  Hugh 
Miller,  rambling  by  the  Avon  on  a  hot  day  in  June,  des- 
cants with  enthusiasm  upon  the  rich  aquatic  vegetation, 
and  declares  that  he  had  seen  nothine  in  living  nature 
which  so  well  enabled  him  to  realize  tne  luxuriant  semi- 
tropical  life  of  the  period  of  the  coal  measures.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  very  treacherous.  Built  or  bor- 
dering upon  low  alluvial  soil,  near  the  point  where  the 
great  rea  sandstone  district  of  central  England  begins  to 
be  overlaid  by  the  lias,  the  town  is  very  uable  to  floods, 
which  year  after  year  leave  behind  them  a  plentiful  crop 
of  fevers  and  agues.  In  the  autumn  months  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  quiet  little  river,  swollen  by  hundreds  of  tiny 
confluents  from  the  high  grounds,  spreads  itself  along  the 
valley  into  the  semblance  of  a  huge  mere,  and  the  scene 
from  Stratford  Bridge  is 

A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rash. 

The  whole  neighborhood  was  formerly  very  unhealthy.  If 
we  may  depend  upon  the  entries  of  burials  in  the  parish 
register,  the  death-rate  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
the  sixteenth  centurv  must  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  a 
modem  manufacturing  town;  and  in  the  very  year  of 
Shakespeare's  birth,  the  plague  is  estimated  to  have  car- 
ried off  one  seventh  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  in  these 
days  of  improved  drainage  the  rate  is  high.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  eighiy-eight  deaths  from  natural  causes  in 
1868,  sixtv-six  were  registered  as  caused  by  zymotic  dis- 
eases, llie  neighborhood  of  Stratford  has  always  given 
employment  to  a  number  of  doctors,  and  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  little  town  or 
its  immediate  vicinity  possessed  two  physicians,  besides 
several  apothecaries,  and  a  number  of  the  irregular  prac- 
titioners who  always  abound  in  aguish  districts.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  noted 
of  the  Stratford  doctors  was  John  Hall,  who  had  the  luck 
to  immortalize  his  name  by  marrying  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Shakespeare.  The  register  of  Stratford,  under  the  date 
of  1607,  has  the  following  entry  among  the  marriages :  — 

John  Hall,  gentleman,  and  Susanna  Shaxpere. 

This  is  the  first,  and  well-nigh  the  only  contemporary  no- 
tice of  Hall.  Who  he  was,  -and  whence  he  came,  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  settle  at  Stratford,  and,  indeed, 
almost  everything  connected  with  his  personal  history,  are 
all  hidden  in  that  singular  obscurity  which  seems  to  en- 
velop all  the  surroundings  of  Shakespeare.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  brief  notices  in  the  Corporation  Records 
relating  to  his  holding  the  ofiice  of  Bailiff,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  him  until  after  his  death,  when  one  of  his  many 
manuscript  case- books  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cooke, 
of  Warwick,  who  translated  it  from  the  professional  Latin, 
and  published  it  in  1659,  under  the  title  of  **  Select  Obser- 
vations upon  English  Bodies  of  Eminent  Persons  in  Des- 
perate Diseases."  This  singular  book,  little  known  and 
strangely  neglected,  is  of  great  interest  to  investigators  of 
Shakespeare's  life  and  times.    Nearly  all  the  **  emineilt 
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English  bodies,"  of  whose  patching  up  and  physicking  it  is 
the  record,  were  those  of  bhakespeare's  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  may  get  a 
glimpse,  however  slight,  of  the  people  among  whom  his  last 
years  were  spent.  To  these  last  days,  indeed,  Uiese  dole- 
ful pa^es  are  in  some  sort  the  epilogue,  for  we  find  here 
most  of  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  his  youth  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  journeying  peacefully,  but  for  the  most 
part  painfully,  to  the  grave,  under  t^e  pilotage  of  Dr.  Hall. 
Among  his  patients  we  have  «<Mrs.  Hall,  of  Stratford 
(my  wife),  being  miserably  tormented  with  the  cholic ; " 
Elizabeth  Hall  Q*  my  only  daughter,  vexed  with  tortura 
oris  "  )  ;  Mrs.  Green  (mpst  likely  the  wife  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  who  was  a  relative  of  the  poet )  ;  Mrs.  Combe  (the 
wife  of  the  Combe  to  whom  Shakespeare  left  his  swoni)  ; 
MrH.  Sadler  (his  early  friend,  and  god-mother  of  his  daugh- 
ter Judith) ;  Esquire  Underbill  (perhaps  the  former  pro- 
prietor of  New  Place),  who  in  these  days  was  miserably  tor- 
mented by  the  *'  running  gout,*'  as  became  an  aged  justice ; 
and  Alderman  Tyler,  we  person  whose  name  was  erased 
from  the  will,  treated  for  a  thoroughly  aldermanic  com- 
plaint, *^  exceeding  heat  of  tongue."  A  Mrs.  Nash  also, 
probably  the  wife  of  Shakespeare's  friend,  and  mother  of 
the  Nash  who  married  Hall's  daughter,  appears  in  these 
pages,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Combe  and  Un- 
derbill families-  The  book  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary case-book  of  the  period ;  but  in  the  word  or  two  de- 
scriptive of  the  individual  which  Hall  affixes  to  each  case 
we  are  oflen  able  to  discover  the  bent  of  his  own  mind, 
and  in  some  measure  to  reconstruct  the  society  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  his  prac- 
tice lay  amongst  the  best  families  of  the  district,  and  he 
was  ot\en  sent  for  to  attend  patients  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. At  Compton  Wyniates  he  was  in  frequent  attend- 
ance upon  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  even  attended 
him  when  residing  at  Ludlow  as  Warden  of  the  Welsh 
Marches.  At  Warwick  his  principal  patients  were  "  Bar- 
onet Puckering,"  son  of  Elizabeth's  Speaker,  of  the  same 
name,  '*  very  learned,  much  siven  to  study,  of  a  rare  and 
lean  constitution,  yet  withal  phlegmatic,"  and  Liord  Brook, 
the  famous  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  confirmed  invalid  during  his  latter  years  of 
retirement  at  Warwick.  At  Clifford,  near  Stratford,  lived 
the  Kainsfords,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  this  book, 
notably  "  my  lady  Rainsford,  beautiful,  and  of  a  eallant 
structure  of  body."  There  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  Snakes- 
peare  would  be  a  frequenter  of  this  house,  as  Sir  Henry 
Kainsford  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have  been  a  great  friend  to 
poetry  and  poets.  Drayton  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  that  he  is  accustomed  to 
spend  three  months  of  every  summer  at  Clifibrd,'and  again 
alludes  to  it  in  the  "  Polyolbion  "as,  — 

....  dear  Clifibrd's  seat,  the  place  of  health  and  sport, 
Which  many  a  time  hath  been  the  muse's  quiet  port. 

Another  patient  of  great  consideration. with  Hall  was  Es- 
quire Beaufou,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  **  whose  name  I  have  always 
cause  to  honor."  His  worst  illness  was  caused  by  "  eating 
great  quantity  of  cream  at  the  end  of  his  supper,  about  the 
Age  of  seventy."  His  wife,  the  Lady  Beaufou,  was  **  godly 
and  honest,  being  of  a  noble  extract."  At  Walcot,  in 
Oxfordshire,  he  had  a  good  patient  in  Lady  Jenkinson,  who 
was  probably  the  widow  of  the  -Sir  Anthony  Jenkinson  who 
was  twice  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to  Russia. 
Other  patients  residing  in  or  near  Stratford  were  Mrs. 
Harvey,  "  very  religious ; "  the  Lady  Johnson,  *'  fair,  pious, 
chaste ; "  Mr.  Drayton,  <<  an  excellent  poet,"  treated  for  a 
tertian,  and  dosed  with  a  pleasant  mixture,  which  **  wrought 
both  upwards  and  downwards ;  "  Mistress  Woodward,  '<  a 
maid,  very  witty  and  well  bred,  yet  gibbous;"  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  '*  catholic,  a  great  drinker,  of  a  very  good  habit  of 
body,  sanguine,  very  fat; "  Mr.  Trap,  the  Puritan  curate  of 
Stratford,  '*  for  his  piety  and  learning  second  to  none." 

The  case  of  George  Quiney  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  book.  He  was  the  son  of  Shakespeare's  old  friend 
Richard,  the  writer  of  the  one  extant  letter  addressed  to 
Shakespeare  (asking  for  the  loan  of  **  xxlb."),  and  the 


brother  of  Thomas,  who  married  the  poet's  second  du^hter. 
In  1624  he  was  curate  of  Stratford,  and  became  Dr.  Halfi 
patient  for  *' grievous  cough  and  gentle  feaver,  bein^^ 
weak  "  —  in  other  words,  he  appears  to  have  be^  in  tbe 
last  stage  of  a  galloping  consumption.  The  mediesl  oa  i 
our  day  let  us  off  with  a  few  doses  per  diem,  and  s  pill  ori 
potion  at  night,  but  in  Quiney's  time  the  doctor  was  a  tjni 
from  whom  no  hour,  or  even  meal,  was  free.  Dot » 
happy  young  man  was  physicked  indeed.  In  the  monui; 
he  took  a  warm  emulsion  fasting ;  followed  after  hnalkk 
by  a  hydromel,  and  at  night  by  another  emulsion  sod  pii 
At  dinner  they  put  saffron  into  his  sauce,  "  becaiae  pnfit 
able  for  the  brest,"  and  musk  into  his  wine,  **  to  tank 
rate   the  heart."    His  head   was  shaved,  and  in  *» 

Claster "  of  twenty-eight  ingredients  applied  to  it;  ai 
esides  all  this,  he  was  dosed  with  small  messes  of  wA 
and  tragacanth  made  into  a  paste  and  taken  ^'Ijringa^ 
back,  to  the  end  it  may  dissolve  itself."  Under  thisliH- 
ment  the  patient  ultimately  died,  and  Hall  diamiieBlB 
with  the  remark  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  good  wit,  expert  k 
tongues,  and  very  learned,"  which  proves  at  any  rate  tk 
there  was  one  man  of  culture  amongst  the  Stratford  toni- 
men.  From  this  specimen  it  will  be  seen  that  our  docar'i 
practice  was  of  the  heroic  type.  Nature,  according  loii) 
theory,  was  not  a  friend  to  be  gently  entreated  andansi 
but  an  enemy  to  be  fiercely  wrestled  with  and  cosqaerei 
In  common  with  most  practitioners  of  his  time,  m  U 
some  very  nasty  and  coarse  medicines.  He  oftei  ffi 
**  juyce  of  goose-dung  "  and  frog-spawn  water  as  tooics,BE 
one  of  his  favorite  cataplasms  was,  *'  ^^  a  swallow's  as. 
.straw,  sticks,  dung,  and  all."  Powder^  human  A^vi 
even  human  fat  are  strongly  recommended,  and  k  ^ 
quently  prescribes  a  restorative  made  from  snuli  oi 
eartli-worms.  Medicine  at  this  period  was  in  a  Haki 
transition,  and  tbe  old  remedies,  based  for  the  most  fC 
upon  the  doctrine  of  sympathies  and  correspondenco,^ 
held  their  own  against  the  new  and  better  practice,  <iii 
acknowledged  no  authority  but  experiment  and  obscrnoi 
In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  Dook  we  cannot  M^^ 
struck  by  the  great  prevalence  of  fevers  and  agnes.  Mff 
varieties  are  mentioned  by  Hall,  sucli  as  **the  b^ 
spotted  fever,"  "  erratic  fever,"  the  "  ungaric  fever/]  -i 
**  new  fever,"  and  tertians  and  quotidians  of  manj  )a^ 
and  as  a  result  of  these,  probably,  we  continually  me^«^ 
cases  of  "  hypochondriac  melancholy."  If  the  cases  iatb 
book  are  to  be  taken  as  fairly  representative,  it  fdioisdK 
the  popular  ideal  of  the  land  of  Shakespeare  must  bectsaat 
erably  modified.  Stratford  was  no  bucolic  paradise  d^ 
faced  yokels,  but  a  town  of  lean  and  melancholy  innfi^ 
a  very  nursery  of  Hamlets,  Timons,  and  Jacques,  sob^. 
ever  free  from  — 

....  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint; 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood ; 
Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damned  despair. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that  no  great  poet  bu  > 
frequently  employed  images  derived  from  these  dises* 
The  physicist  of  the  future  who,  upon  some  advanced  <« 
of  Mr.  Buckle's  thesis,  will  expound  to  car  grandasstl 
various  causes  which  led  up  to  that  most  wonderfnl  ^  i 
phenomena,  Shakespeare,  will  no  doubt  have  moch  to  i 
about  the  influence  of  locality  in  producing  the  wO* 
melancholy  which,  in  place  and  out  of  place,  seemito^ 
vade  every  page  of  his  writings.  There  is  little  ^<»^* 
Hall  would  be  Shakespeare's  attendant  during  his  ia^s 
ness,  although  we  have  no  account  of  it  in  this  bot^a 
entries  in  which  unfortunately  do  not  commence  till  1^ 
the  year  after  his  deaUi,  although  it  is  by  no  means  ce» 
that  Shakespeare's  case  would  haye  been  given,  ai  a 
doctor  is  very  chary  of  recording  his  failures.  Botwli0« 
Shakespeare's  apothecary  or  surgeon  ?  A  pocket-boiic 
Hall's  is  said  to  harve  once  been  in  the  possession  of  Msia 
in  which  there  was  a  statement  that  hia  name  was  ^ 
but  in  another  place  corrected  to  Court  Now  among  H» 
patients  we  find  both  *'  John  Nason,  of  Stratford,  M^ 
and  "  Mrs.  Grace  Court,  wife  to  my  apothecary."  la^ 
days  the  lancet  had  scarcely  been  divorced  fim  dieii*' 
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80  probably  both  names  are  correct,  Court  beiDs  the  apoth- 
ecary, and  Nason  acting  as  surgeon  or  blood-letter.  We 
are  told  by  Ward,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Stratford,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  practising  as  a  physician  —  a  not  uncom- 
mon conjuDction  of  offices  in  the  seventeenth  century  — 
that  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever,  contracted  at  a  merry 
meeting  with  his  friends  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson.i  ]n 
that  year  (1616)  we  find  from  the  entries  in.the  Parish  Reg- 
ister that  the  fever  was  unusually  active  in  Stratford,  and 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  may  acquit  the  feasting  of 
any  share  in  the  poet's  death.  In  the  autumn  of  1632  the 
fever  again  became  terribly  busy  ;  in  Hall's  words,  "  kill- 
ing almost  all  that  it  did  infect,'^  and  the  doctor  himself 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  it.  From  the  way  in  which  his  dis- 
order  was  treated,  in  the  first  instance  by  himself,  and 
afterwards,  as  he  grew  worse,  by  a  friendly  physician  from 
Warwick  —  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  routine  pratice  of 
the  Deriod  —  we  may  eather  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
last  hours  in  this  world  of  that  bright  but  saddened  and 
world-worn  spirit  —  inhabiter  of  that  most  eminent  of  all 
**  eminent  English  bodies,'*  which  seventeen  years  before 
had  lain  burning  and  tossing  in  the  same  house,  probably 
in  the  same  room.  The  battle  commenced  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  bleeding :  "  8  or.  from  the  liver-vein ; "  and 
was  followed  up  by  active  cathartics.  Afterwards,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  they  gave  him  a  strong  decoction  of  harts- 
horn, the  effect  of  which  naturally  made  him,  as  he  says, 
'*  much  macerated  and  weakened,  so  that  I  could  not  turn 
myself  in  bed  ;  "  and  between  the  doses  of  hartshorn  he 
took  an  electuary,  of  which  the  principal  ingredient  was 
the  famous  powder  of  gems,  then  much  in  vogue,  and  com- 
posed of  jacinths,  smardines,  rubies,  leaf-gold,  and  red 
coral.  At  night  he  swallowed  potions  of  diascordium  and 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  in  the  morningmore  cathartics  to 
drive  away  the  little  life  still  left.  The  heart  gradually 
sinking,  a  plaster  of  musk  and  aromatics  was  applied  to  the 
breast ;  and  then,  the  poor  weakened  brain  wandering, 
and  the  troubled  spirit  ready  to  pass  the  threshold,  a  pigeon 
was  cut  open,  and  its  raw  nesh  applied  warm  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  in  the  expectation  that  the  vital  magnetism  of 
the  bird  would  draw  away  the  humors  from  the  head. 
And  then  I  In  Shakespeare's  case,  we  know  how  it  ended ; 
but  Dr.  Hall,  who  must  nave  had  the  constitution  of  a  horse, 
recovered. 

^  The  book  entirely  corroborates  the  well-known  and  per- 
sistent Stratford  tradition  that  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Shakespeare  were  Puritans,  and  therefore  inclined  to 
hold  the  writings  of  their  illustrious  relative  in  little  re- 
spect. Dr.  Hall  was  certainly  a  Puritan  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced type.  The  word  "  bodies "  upon  his  title-page 
seems  to  imply  a  reservation  as  to  souls  which  savors  of 
this  school,  and  the  book  abounds  in  the  pious  phrases 
which  at  that  time  were  certain  shibboleths  of  the  sect. 
Cooke,  the  editor,  tells  us  that  **  he  was  in  great  fame  for 
his  skill  far  and  near ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  sign 
of  his  ability,  that  such  who  spare  not  for  cost,  and  they 
who  have  more  than  ordinary  understanding,  nay,  such  as 
hated  him  for  his  relieion,  often  made  use  of  him."  When 
Dowdall  visited  Stratford  in  1693,  the  earliest  pilgrim  who 
has  left  an  account  of  his  visit,  he  made  friends  with  the 
parish  clerk,  who  was  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  old. 
While  viewing  the  church,  the  old  man  pointed  to  Shakes- 
peare's tomb,  and  said  emphatically,  "  He  was  the  best 
of  his  family  1 "  This  has  alwiys  seemed  to  us  the  most 
expressive  testimony,  and,  from  the  old  town  gossip's 
point  of  view,  speaks  volumes,  plainly  telling  of  a  bright 
period  of  generous  living  at  the  New  Place,  too  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  time  of  darkness,  when  cakes  and  ale  were  not. 
John  Hall  died  in  November,  1635.  By  his  nuncupative 
will,  made  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  left  his  «  study  of 
books"  —  and  amongst  these,  unless  they  had  undergone 
a  similar  sifting  to  that  bestowed  upon  Don  Quixote's, 
would  be  the  priceless  Shakespeare  Library  —  to  his  son- 
in-law  Nash,  "  to  dispose  of  them  as  you  see  good,"  and, 

t  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Strai/ord^pon-Avcn.  Edited 
by  Bararn.  Londoa,  1889.  Dr.  Wud,  Uk«  HaU,  Mt  tehlod  him  a  aombw 
or  MS.  eut-booki. 


in  Striking  contrast  to  the  indifi*erence  displayed  by  his 
ereat  father-in-law,  exhibits  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his 
literary  progeny.  <<  As  for  my  manuscripts,  I  would  have 
given  them  to  Mr.  Boles,  if  he  had  been  here,  but  foras- 
much as  he  is  not  here  present,  you  may,  son  Nash,  bum 
them,  or  do  with  them  what  you  please."  Such  is  the 
wondrons  diversity  of  human  nature,  ''Macbeth"  and 
"  Othello "  are  dismissed  without  a  word  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  ignorant  players,  and  still  more  ignorant 
printers,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  chances  of  utter 
oblivion  ;  but  Dr.  Hall,  upon  his  bed  of  death,  is  troubled 
about  his  poor  little  case-books.  The  way  in  which  the 
present  book  came  to  be  published  is  detailed  by  Cooke  in 
an  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  but 
omitted  in  the  succeeding  impressions.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  probably  in  1642,  Cooke,  then  quite  a 
*  young  man,  was  acting  as  surgeon  to  the  Roundhead  troop 
who  were  keeping  the  bridge  at  Stratford,  and  quartered 
with  him  was  "  a  mate  allied  to  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  observations."  This  youn^  man  invited  Cooke  to  New 
Place  to  see  the  books  left  by  Dr.  Hall.  Mrs.  Hall  showed 
him  the  books,  and  then  said  "  she  had  some  [other]  books 
left  by  one  that  professed  physic  with  her  husband,  for 
some  money.  I  told  her  that  if  I  liked  them  I  would  give 
her  the  money  again."  Mrs.  Hall  then  "brought  them 
forth,  amongst  which  there  was  this,  with  another  of  the 
author's,  both  intended  for  the  press.  I  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hall's  hand,  told  her  that  one  oV  two  of  them 
were  her  husband's,  and  showed  them  to  her.  She  denied, 
I  afiirmed,  till  I  perceived  she  began  to  be  offended,  and 
at  last  I  returnea  her  the  money."  This  is  the  only  scrat, 
of  intelligence,  save  the  inscription  upon  her  monumend 
which  time  has  left  us  about  Shakespeare's  daughter,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  not  show  her  in  a  pleasant 
light.  Mistress  Hall  was  certainly  wise  in  a  worldly  sense, 
as  well  as  "  wise  to  salvation."  We  may,  perhaps,  how- 
ever, derive  firom  the  incident  a  consolatory  inference. 
The  tradition -mongers  have  always  delighted  to  rack  our 
imaginations  with  visions  of  the  burning  of  Shakespeare's 
manuscripts  at  the  hands  of  a  Puritanic  and  unsympathetic 
kindred.  The  fair  bargainer  of  the  above  scene  was  not 
the  woman  to  dispose  of  her  father's  manuscripts  —  if  there 
were  any  —  without  a  proper  consideration,  and  the  prob- 
ability seems  to  be  that  Ueminee  and  Condell  would  get 
them  all.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into  doing  injustice  to 
Mrs.  Hall.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Cooke  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  inference  which  he  evidently  intends  us  to 
draw.  We  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  even  the 
largest-hearted  and  most  sympathetic  of  women  to  be  a 
dead  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  uter  all  there  is  no  crime  in 
desiring  to  change  a  number  of  musty  little  manuscripts 
into  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Mrs.  Hall's  tombstone  in 
Stratford  Church  asks  us  — 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all,  . 
That  wept,  yet  set  herselfe  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall ; 

which  would  hardly  have  been  said  of  a  narrow-minded 
woman. 

We  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  discover  some  trace  of 
Hall's  parentage  or  extraction.  His  name  does  not  occur 
upon  tiie  Register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  upon 
those  of  the  Universities,  and,  as  Cooke  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  good  French  scholar  and  had  travelled,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  degree  was  from  Ley  den  or  Paris.  There 
was  a  John  Hall  who  practised  at  Maidstone  about  1565, 
and  published  a  translation  of  Lanfranc's  famous  **  Ars 
Chirurgica."  This  Hall  also  published  some  poetry  of  a 
religious  cast,  and  was  a  very  decided  Puritan.  lb  it  pos- 
eible  that  our  Dr.  Hall  could  have  been  a  son  or  nephew  of 
his  ?  There  is  certainly  a  curious  intellectual  relationship 
in  the  style  of  the  two  men. 

It  is  amusing  to  discover  how  the  real  state  of  affairs  at 
Stratford,  during  the  last  years  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
differed  from  that  which  has  been  pictured  for  us  by  the 
sentimental  biographers  who  have  surrounded  the  poet  in 
his  ^tirement  with  troops  of  admiring  worshippers.    The 
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tnith  seems  to  be  that  Stratford  was  a  perfect  hot- bed  of 
religious  and  domestic  strife.    The  municipal  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Puritan  majority,  who  ad- 
ministered the  local  affairs  in  the  spirit  of  a  Scottish  Kirk 
session,  pretending  to  a  strict  control  over  the  personal 
morals  of  the  inhabitants.     In    1602   we  learn  from  the 
town  records,  published  from  the  originals  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  that  amongst  other  attempts  at  reformation   they 
passed  a  resolution  that ''  no  plays  should  be  played  in  the 
chamber,"  and  that  any  of  the  council  who  shall  <*  give 
leave  or  license  thereto  '*  should  forfeit  ten  shillings  ;  and 
again  in  1612,  when  their  illustrious  townsman  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  fame,  they  repeated  the  resolution  in 
still  stronger  terms,  with  an  exordium  on  "  the  inconven- 
iences of  plays  being  very  seriously  considered  of,  and 
their  unlawfulness,"  and  increasing    the  penalty  to  ten 
pounds.     Stratford  also  in  those  days  was  greatly  troubled' 
and  excited  about  the  enclosures.     Combe  and  Mannering, 
two  of  the  largest  landowners,  wished  to  enclose  a  part  of 
the  common  field,  and  the  small  owners  and  the  townsmen 
generally,  having.probably  certain  rights  at  stake,  resisted 
vigorously.    A  portion  of  Shakespeare's  estate  would  be 
injuriously  afiected  by  the  chanse ;  and  almost  the  only 
morsel  of  information  left  to  us  about  his  private  life,  ex- 
cept the  will  and  the  legal  documents  relating  to  his  prop- 
erty, has  reference  to  this  agitation.    It  is  a  memorandum 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Town  Clerk,  to  the  effect  that 
"  Mr.  Shakespeare  told  Mr.  J.   Greene  that  he  was  not 
able  to  beare  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe,"  and  is  dated 
September  1,  1615,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death. 
In  the  same  year  an  application  to  restrain  the  enclosers 
was  made  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  at  Warwick  Assizes, 
and  some,  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  townsmen  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  order  of  the  Court,  which  censures  Combe 
and  his  friends,  and  declares  that  the  order  is  taken  "  for 
preventynge  of  tumults,  whereof  in  this  very  towne  of  late, 
upon  these  occasions,  there  had  been  lyke  to  have  been  an 
evill  begynninge  of  some  great  mischiefe." 
This  was  Arcadian  Stratford. 


IN  DANGER. 

IN   FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  found  myself  in  the  char- 
acter'of  a  convive  at  an  Oriental  banquet,  and  I  was  quite 
unprepared  to  play  the  still  more  imposing  part  of  Amphit- 

2 on  at  such  an  entertainment ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that, 
e  first  formal  salutation  havine  been  paid  and  /civilly 
acknowledged,  nothing  more  in  Uie  way  of  ceremony  was 
expected  from  me,  and  that  the  guests  resumed  their  task 
of  eating  with  a  vigorous  appetite  that  belongs  alone  to 
hardy,  and  frugal  people  who  on  rare  occasions  are  indulged 
with  a  Gargantuan  repast.  It  was  a  source  of  interest  to 
me  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  meal :  how  the  piles  of 
snowy  rice  dwindled ;  now  incessant  were  the  assaults  upon 
the  great  pikce  de  resistancey  the  lamb  stuffed  with  Ghuan 
raisins  and  chopped  herbs ;  how  the  thin  wooden  skewers, 
thick- set  with  smoking  kabobs  of  broiled  mutton,  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand;  and  with  what  omnivorous 
steadiness  the  Sheiks  of  the  village  plodded  through  the 
round  of  dishes ;  sweetmeats  and  fish,  stewed  meats  and 
preserved  apricots,  succeeding  one  another  in  a  fashion  that 
would  have  maddened  a  Belgravian  butler;  and  the  very 
plates,  which  were  indeed  huge  flaps  of  tough  home-baked 
Dread,  being  greedily  devoured  before  the  termination  of 
the  feast.  The  one  temperate,  or  indeed,  abstemious 
Moslem  present  was  All  Sahib,  who  had  slipped  into  a 

Elace  at  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  who  contented 
imself  as  usual  with  a  spare  diet  of  rice  and  pulse,  f  ven 
Ibrahim  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived from.Yussef  Khan's  djereed,  and  plied  his  fingers  — 
for  I  need  not  say  that  knives  and  forks  were  conspicuous  by 
theur  absence  —  as  deftly  as  his  neighbors.  • 


The  feast  was  nearly  over,  when  a  dismal  howl^Ebtk 
of  a  famished  wolf,  resounded  without,  and  wu  mB& 
ately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  deniifa,ik 
strode  into  the  room,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  wooden  bee; 
in  which  was  a  small  brass  ball  that  rattled  as  its  o^is 
shook  it,  uttering  the  while  in  the  moat  logabrioos  aoea 
the  Mohammedan  profession  of  faith.  'Ails  u  sn  ifpa 
which  is  seldom  or  never  made  in  vain,  and  ac^vdiQf; 
there  was  an  immediate  untying  of  saahea  and  fnmbliBpa 
purses,  and  a  number  of  small  copper  coins  dropped  bi 
the  outstretched  alms-bowl  of  the  holy  man,  who  proceeti 
slowly  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  table,  all  the  tiine  ea!j| 
out  in  monotonous  accents,  after  the  manner  of  his  kre^ 
confraternity :  **  Allah  is  merciful  1 "  **  Allah  is  most  ^* 
My  own  contribution  was  a  piece  of  silver,  but  tbe  derni 
took  no  apparent  notice  of  tnis  offering,  but  forthwitkhii 
his  bowl  aside,  and  thrusting  his  hand  uneereiDoiisdT 
into  the  nearest  pilaff,  began  to  eat  voraciously,  now  ssdk 
interrupting  his  meal  to  utter  a  hoarse  and  pithy  qoodan 
from  some  Sura  of  the  Koran.  I  was  in  no  way  sarptm 
knowing  the  superstitious  respect  with  which  reUgiou9» 
dicantfl  of  this  sort  are  treated  among  Mussulmaniik 
what  attracted  my  attention  was  the  face  of  All  S^ 
which  was  very  pale,  as,  with  dilated  eyes  and  knitted  bnr 
he  gazed  upon  the  intruder,  who,  on  his  part,8eeBidB 
concern  himself  with  nothing  but  his  food  and  hb  vosbbt 
tent  vociferations.  What  was  there,  in  a  poor  denia 
dipping  his  greasy  fingers  into  a  dish  of  steaming  piliis 
disturb  so  cool  and  experienced  a  traTeller  as  mjtra? 
interpreter?  Could  it  be  that  All  Sahib  dreaded  lata 
man's  religious  fanaticism  should  be  inflamed  to  a  dii^ 
ous  pitch,  when  he  had  time  to  recognize  that  be  wsi 
company  with  a  Christian,  and  did  he  apprehend  poi  a 
me  from  some  outbreak  of  wild  fiiry,  such  as  are  bovsb 
then  imputed  to  half-crazed  wanderers  of  this  d»! 
Scarcehr  so,  unless  all  present  shared  in  the  same  notia 
for,  as  I  looked  around,  i  saw  nothing  but  pale  and  vsm 
faces,  and  all  eves  seemed  stealthi^  to  watch  the »» 
ments  of  the  dervish.  This  rovins  friar,  however,  ft 
nothing  to  justify  the  alarm  which  nia  aspect  appeireis 
evoke,  and  naving  finished  his  repast,  and  recited  akv 
words  of  praise  in  Arabic,  caught  up  his  bowl  and  dippa 
and  stalked  off,  howlins  as  he  went 

It  appeared  to  me  as  if  All  Sahib  had  divined  my  thoi^ 
for  when  he  rose  firom  table  he  came  up  to  me,  and  nii 
plausibly  enough,  that  he  was  glad  that  the  dervish  hid  de 
parted  so  quietly.  There  was  no  answering,  he  dedsci 
for  what  these  privileged  vagrants,  often  partially  iosae, 
and  not  seldom  counterfeiting,  as  a  means  of  infiaeoce,tk 
signs  of  a  disordered  mind,  might  do,  if  suddenly  bnng^ 
into  contact  with  a  non-believer  in  Islam.  It  w»  welltii 
he  was  gone,  and  he.  All  Sahib,  would  take  care  to  eoefer 
with  the  Sheiks  on  the  subject  of  his  being  prevented  ^ 
returning.  There  was  indeed  a  great  deal  of  whlsperis; 
and  talking,  and  afVer  a  time  my  faithful  interpreter  a» 
back  to  say  that  all  was  now  arranged,  and  that  there  woald 
be  no  risk  of  annoyance  firom  the  dervish.  He  then  listev^ 
with  interest  to  my  account  of  what  had  taken  place  at  i^ 
camp,  and  congratulated  me  on  having  got  so  well  thn^ 
what  might  have  been  an  awkward  scrape. 

''I  have  heard  of  this  Yussef  Khan,"  he  said:"!!!!! 
reported  on  the  Afghan  frontier  to  have  put  oat  the  ri^ 
eye  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Ghilzie  prUoo^ 
that  fell  into  his  clutches.    He  has  no  love  for  Coreip' 
ers,  too,  and  altOKether,  Sahib,  vou  were  fortunate  to Jx 
quit  of  him  so  easily.    I  should  like,  with  your  permis^ 
to  read  to  you  a  translation  of  the  agreement  which,  fo^j^ 
to  your  approval,  I  have  this  day  made  with  the  Tiib^ 
elders  as  regards  their  trees  and  minerals.     Bat  first —it 
you  choose  —  I  will  get  you  your  coffee."    And  he  wii* 
good  as  his  word,  bringing  not  only  several  thin  lesTesot 
blue  paper  covered  with  writing,  but  also  the  gaj  ^ 
gilded  coffee-pot,  the  acorn  cup  of  filmy  porcelaint  u<|  ^ 
delicate  zarf^  or  holder,  of  dainty  silver  filigree.    Boteitte 
the  coffee  was  very,  very  strong,  or  Ali  Sahib  was  anusoalv 
prosy  in  his  explanations,  for  I  can  dimly  remember  that  tiK 
room  seemed  to  swim  round  me,  that  a  strange  drovaiBea 
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Bame  on,  that  I  rose,  and  staggered  on  my  feet,  and  dropped 
lown '  like  a  log  upon  the  cushions  of  the  divan,  and  1  re- 
member no  more. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  it  was  twilight  already,  and 
the  dusk  within  the  house  looked  the  darker  for  the  scud  of 
black  clouds  flying  wildly  overhead,  and  which  I  could  see 
through  the  narrow  lattice  near  me.     I  called  aloud,  but  no 
»ne  answered,  and  I  seemed  to  be  alone,  while  my  head  felt 
heavy,  and  my  temples  throbbed  painfully.    There  was  the 
long  table,  yet  encumbered  by  broken  meats  and  flaps  of 
bread  and  pitchers  of  sherbet,  the  relics  of  the  feast,  and  I 
bad  been  lying  on  the  softly  cushioned   divan,  a  pillow 
beneath  my  head,  and  a  heavy  quilted  covering  flung  across 
me  as  I  lay.     It  cost  me  a  great  effort  to  rise  from  my  re- 
cumbent position,  so  considerable  was  the  languor  which 
I  felt,  while  my  head  was  heavy,  and  my  eyes  dim.     What 
had  occurred  ?     Was   I  ill  —  sickening,  perhaps,  of  some 
marsh-fever  ?     But  then,  if  so,  why  was  I  left  alone,  and 
where  was  Ali  Sahib  ?    Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived 
that,  whilst  insensible,  I  had  been  divested  of  my  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  that  my  cravat  had  also  been  removed. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  I  groped  my  way 
to  the  small  bed-chamber  which  had  been  assigned  to  me, 
as  a  guest  of  importance,  apart  from  the  selamlik,  or  general 
apartment  for  the  male  members  of  the  family,  and,  striking 
a  light,  discovered  that  my  scanty  baggage  had  vanished 
My  purse,  however,  my  watch  and  rings,  and  a  weighty  bag 
of  silver  dollars  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  lay  neatly 
anread  out  upon  a  small  table,  and  on  the  bed  was  a  suit  of 
clothes,  which  1  recognized  as  the  property  of  Ali  Sahib, 
carefully  prepared,  as  if  for  my  wear,  while  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  was  pinned  to  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  were  the 
words  awkwardly  written  in  cramped  characters,  but  still 
legible :  *<  A  fair  exchange  is  no  loot.     Aleikum  salaam, 
master  I  "    What  could  this  portend  ?    Practical  joking  is 
a  thing  so  alien  to  Eastern  ideas,  that  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  notion  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  mere 
prank ;  and  besides,  Ali  Sahib,  grave,  courteous,  and  urbane, 
was  not  the  man  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  suspect  of  a 
turn  for  idle  jesting.     Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind  —  the  coflee  must  have  been  drugged  I    I  could 
feel,  even  thea,  the  strong  narcotic  fighting  with  my  powers 
of  thought  and  volition.     Yes;  I   was  sure,   now,   that 
treachery  had  been  deliberately  planned ;  but  why  or  for 
what  purpose  had  my  perfidious  Mentor  thus  hocused  and 
deserted  me?     Had  plunder  been  his  object,  he  would 
surely  not  have  thus  scrupulously  set  aside  my  valuables ; 
whereas,  as  I  have  said,  my  money  was  intact,  and  my 
watch  and  rings  left  untouched. 

1  went  through  the  house,  calling  aloud,  but  the  sullen 
echoes  of  the  empty  rooms  alone  answered  me.     The  harem 
door  was  fastened,  but  I  heard  no  babble,  as  usual,  of  female 
voices  from  within,  and  1  knocked   and  shouted  in  vain. 
Doubtless,  the  people  with  whom  I  was  lodged  were  accom- 
plices of  Ali  Sahib,  and  had  quitted  their  dwelling  at  his 
behest,  but  why,  or  for  what  purpose,  I  could  not  conjecture. 
My  bewildere4  brain  grew  gradually  clearer,  and  1  began 
to  bethink  me  of  the  necessity  for  action.     It  seemed  clear 
that  Ali  Sahib  was  gone,  carrying  off  with  him  my  clothes 
and  baggaM,  and  ]iiat  he  was  not  likely  to  return.     The 
owners  of  the  house  were  of  course  in  league  with  him,  and 
should  I  remain  where  I  was,  the  cupidity  of  the  peasants 
might  prompt  them  to  murder  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  cash 
in  my  possession ;  while  at  best  I  was  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, far  from  the  sea,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language.     What  should  I  do?    Afler  some  reflection,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  best  course  would  be,  to  return  to 
the  camp,  and  to  request  the  young  prince,  Mirza  Hussein, 
kindly  to  give  me  the  means  of  returning  to  the  harbor 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  awaited  me.    He,  as  being  at 
once  educated  and  in  authority,  could  easily  comprehend 
my  story,  and  enable  me  to  struggle  through  my  present 
embarrassment ;  whereas,  I  could  not  rely  either  on  the 
honesty  or  on  the  intelligence  of  the  villagers,  now  that  I 
had  been  cheated  and  abandoned  by  my  interpreter. 

How  was  I  to  attire  myself,  however,  for  liie  road  ?  I  had 
no  coat  or  waistcoat,  no  hat  or  cap,  left  to  me.    Making  a 


virtue  of  necessity,  though  with  some  reluctance,  1  put  on 
the  tight-fitting  under  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  shawl- girdle 
.  of  my  treacherous  guide ;  wound  the  glistening  white  turban 
around  my  head,  and  selecting  a  spiked  staff  from  a  bundle 
of  iron-shod  sticks  which  I  found  in  a  corner  of  the  selamlik, 
1  set  off  at  once  on  the  long  walk  to  the  camp.  As  I  passed 
through  the  village,  every  house  was  dark  and  every  door 
closed,  as  if  the  plague  had  swept  the  place  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. I  could  not  but  connect  this  remarkable  exodus  of 
the  rural  population  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Ali  Sahib,  though  what  motive  could  have  prompted  such 
extraordinary  behavior  on  his  part,  was  quite  beyond  my 
powers  of  guessing.  It  was  now  dark  and  cloudy ;  the 
wind  sang  shrilly  amidst  the  tree-tops,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  as  if  a  storm  were  coming  on  ;  but  the  fresn  air  that 
cooled  my  heated  brow  was  very  welcome,  and  by  degrees 
the  fever  of  my  blood  abated,  and  the  dull  pain  in  my  throb- 
bing temples;  grew  less,  as  I  proceeded  on  my  way.  The 
first  part  of  my  route  was  sufficiently  easy  ;  but  when  I  got 
fairly  among  the  hills,  it  needed  all  my  recollection  of  the 
various  lapdmarks  which  I  had  noted  in  the  morning,  to 
enable  me  to  steer  a  proper  course ;  and  at  length  arriving 
at  a  place  where  several  paths  met,  I  chose  the  wrong  one, 
and  after  floundering  for  some  time  among  thickets  and 
boulders  of  stone,  found  that  I  had  strayed  from  the  right 
track,  and  must  either  retrace  my  steps,  or  persevere,  in 
hopes  of  finding  another  road  to  the  camp. 

While  I  stood  perplexed,  a  faint,  but  distinctly  audible 
sound,  as  of  many  voices  chanting  in  unison,  reached  my 
ears,  and  proved  to  me  that  I  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  human  help ;  while  I  fancied  that  through  the  trees  I 
could  see  a  red  glow,  as  from  a  furnace- mouth  suddenly 
opened,  although  in  a  few  moments  the  ruby  light  again 
faded  into  the  general  darkness.  Who  could  these  neigh- 
bors be  ?  Charcoal-burners,  perhaps ;  probably  a  caravan 
of  pilgrims  or  traders ;  possibly  robbers  bivouacking  in  the 
forest.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  unwise  for  a  stranger, 
and  the  bearer  of  so  large  a  sum  as  I  had  about  me,  to 
venture  on  approaching  them  ;  but  the  chances  were  rather 
in  favor  of  the  former  supposition ;  and  therefore  I  resolved 
to  draw  near,  but  cautiously,  so  as  to  reconnoitre  the  appear- 
ance of  the  party  before  disclosing  myself  Advancing 
slowly,  therefore,  I  scaled  a  steep  bank,  and  peering  down 
from  betwixt  the  boles  of  two  gigantic  trees,  I  looked  into  a 
little  grassy  valley,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below,  and 
beheld  one  of  the  most  singular  spectacles  that,  in  a  century 
of  material  progress  and  mental  enlightenment,  can  easily 
be  conceived.  The  narrow  glen  was  crowded  with  worship- 
pers, robed  in  pure  white,  all  of  whom,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  m  the  act  of  prostrating  themselves  before 
an  altar  built  of  a  few  huge  flat  stones,  set  on  a  swelling 
mound,  and  which  instantly  reminded  me  of  the  rude  hill- 
shrines  of  Baal,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
narrative.  The  fire  was  burning  low,  and  threw  but  a  dim 
and  weird  light  upon  the  assembly ;  yet  there  was  bright- 
ness enough  to  illumine  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man,  the 
high-priest,  as  I  supposed,  of  this  strange  and  occult  rite, 
who  stood  with  outspread  arms  beside  the  altar,  rapidly 
repeating  some  formula  of  faith,  as  I  judged,  in  a  tongue 
necessarily  unknown  to  me.  He,  too,  was  clad  in  white, 
but  wore  a  streaming  scarf  of  pale  blue,  while  on  his  head 
shone  a  fantastic  mitre,  bedecked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones ;  and  in  his  right  hand  was  a  slender  silver  wand, 
such  as  a  magician  of  the  Middle  Ages  might  have  been 
supposed  to  carry.  Round  his  waist  was  clasped  a  broad 
belt  of  leather,  the  yellow'color  of  which  instantly  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  Gbeber  in  Moore's  **  Fire-worshippers." 
Fire-worshippers  I  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  as  if  to  awaken 
myself  from  some  troublesome  dream.  Yes ;  the  convic- 
tion forced  itself  upon  me  that  these  on  whom  I  looked 
were  no  counterfeits,  no  theatrical  representatives  of 
Mithra-worshippers,  but  genuine  confessors  of  the  belief  in 
fire  as  the  divine  principle.  I  had  heard,  vaguely,  that  in 
remote  nooks  of  Persia,  there  yet  lurked  a  tew  congrega- 
tions of  this  persecuted  remnant  of  believers  in  the  old  re- 
ligion of  Iran,  not  as  yet  converted  or  extiiPpated  by  the 
stern  rule  of  Islam.    And  here  I  had  before  me  such  a 
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gathering  of  the  adherentB  of  a  conquered  and  profcribed 
creed ;  while,  as  certain  acolytes  of  the  priest  approached 
and  flung  fuel  on  the  flames,  so  that  the  ruddy  light  leaped 
up  aeain,  I  saw  the  prostrate  forms  arise  once  more,  and 
heara  many  voices  take  up  the  measure  of  a  wild  chant, 
some  hymn  to  the  sun,  doubtless,  in  ancient  Pehlehvi  po- 
etry, and  probably  as  little  intelligible  to  most  of  the  hear- 
ers as  ecclesiastical  Latin  to  a  crowd  of  Italian  rustics. 

But  what  now  chiefly  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
aspect  of  the  officiating  priest,  now  Tery  plainly  Tisible  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  nre.  I  seemed,  singular  to  say,  to 
know  him.  Those  keen,  strikine  features,  transfigured  as 
they  now  appeared  to  be  under  ue  influence  of  passionate 
excitement,  where  and  when  had  I  seen  them  last,  and 
whose  was  the  well-known  fuse  that  appeared  beneaUi  the 
jewelled  and  quaintly  shaped  mitre  ?  While  I  was  puz- 
zling my  wits  in  the  effort  to  guess  the  answer  to  this 
enigma,  my  ear  caught  a  sound,  which  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  the  deep,  earth-shaking  tramp  of  many  horses 
rapidly  approachiuft.  The  voices  of  the  assembly  were 
now  raised  to  their  highest  pitch  in  the  wild  and  prolonged 
chanting,  and  this  probably  prevented  the  singers  from  dis- 
tinzuishmg  the  ommous  sound  of  the  coming  noofs.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  chant  ceased  abruptly,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  roar  of  anguish  and  alarm  m  the  deep  voices 
of  men,  blended  with  the  shriller  cries  of  female  voices,  as 
a  bodj  of  Mussulman  cavalry  dashed  at  full  speed  into  the 
meadow,  and  rode  furiously,  with  levelled  spears,  down 
upon  the  panic-stricken  mob  of  white-robed  worshippers. 
"  AlUh  Akhbar  I "  " For  God  and  the  Prophet ! "  "Kill, 
kill  1 "  Such  were  the  shouts  that  rang  in  my  ears,  as  the 
fierce  riders  bwept  on  with  lowered  lances  and  brandished 
sabres,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  broke  up  and  fled, 
as  helpless  for  all  purposes  of  resistance,  as  so  many  sheep 
assailed  by  a  pack  of  nunsry  wolves.  The  altar  was  thor- 
oughly overthrown,  and  the  fire  scattered,  but  the  flames 
igniting  the  dry  fern  and  brushwood  that  were  piled  hard 
by,  there  rose  up  a  broad  and  lurid  glare,  by  the  crimson 
light  of  which  1  could  observe  the  oetails  of  the  confused 
and  hideous  scene. 

Many  were  trampled,  under  the  feet  of  the  walloping 
horses,  while  others  were  struck  down  or  pierced  by  the 
swords  and  spears  of  the  pitiless  soldiery,  wno,  with  blood- 
thirsty cries  of  '*  Kill,  kill  I  Deen,  deen  I  For  the  holy 
Imams  1 "  encouraged  one  another  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Others  fled,  shrieking,  and  tearing  off  as  they  ran  the  fatal 
white  garments  that  made  them  so  conspicuous  to  the  pur- 
suers. The  priest  had  disappeared,  while  more  and  more 
armed  men  seemed  to  pour  into  the  meadow,  and  the  ire- 
duent  report  of  musketry  echoed  through  the  woods.  One 
snot,  perhaps  fired  at  random,  cut  away  a  slender  twig  not 
six  inches  from  my  head,  and  ploughed  its  furrow  in  the 
thick  bark  of  the  tree  beside  me,  so  uat  I  thought  it  better 
to  scramble  down  and  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of  a  clump 
of  elms  some  paces  distant,  the  rather  that  the  tide  of  flight 
and  chase  seemed  to  be  ebbing  towards  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  glen,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  pros- 
pect of  my  being  disturbed. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  1  gained  this  place  of  shelter, 
before  I  heard  a  sobbing  cry  like  that  of  a  hunted  hare, 
and  saw  come  running  swiftly  towards  me,  as  if  winged  by 
mortal  terror,  a  barefooted  child,  a  young  girl  of  some  ten 
years  old,  whom  I  recognized  as  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  peasant  who  was  my  late  host.  Her  dark  hair  was 
loose,  her  features  sharpened  by  pain  and  fear,  and  I  no- 
ticed that  there  was  blood  on  her  white  dress,  while  behind 
her  bounded  a  fierce  horseman,  his  right  arm  flung  back, 
and  his  scimitar  flashing,  as  he  derided  her  efforts  to  es- 
cape. That  swarthy,  savage  face,  the  brutal  laugh,  the  vest 
of  cloth  of  gold,  could  belong  to  none  but  Yussef  Khan. 
Fear,  which  had  hitherto  lent  unnatural  speed  to  the 
youthful  fugitive,  now  suddenly  seemed  to  oenumb  her 
feet ;  for  as  she  glanced  back  and  saw  the  rider  close  be- 
hind, rhe  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  held  up  her  hands  im- 
ploringly, with  an  inarticulate  prayer  for  mercy. 

With  a  mocking  laugh,  El  Zagal  whirled  the  glittering 
sword-blade  around  his  head,  to  give  force  to  the  impend- 


ing blow ;  but  I  could  bear  no  more,  and  mshbf  Arvri, 
grasped  the  bridle  so  vigorously,  that  the  fiery  hoie  reed 
up  arrow-straight  under  the  pressure  of  the  poweiiiil  bit 
pawed  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  btek  witk  i 
crash,  unseating  his  rider;  while  the  child,  obqria|ik 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  fled  like  a  hunted  iaws-ia 
the  thicket,  and  was  seen  no  more.  I  hare  a  very  ooniaM 
remembrance  of  what  followed,  nntU,  sifter  a  scraaibk  ii 
a  scuffle,  during  which  1  had  more  than  one  very  imra 
escape  of  being  sabred  or  pistoled,  I  fotmd  myiel^  vi 
my  hands  tighUy  bound  together,  one  of  a  group  of  prin 
ers,  all  of  whom,  save  mysel(  were  more  or  lest  mnsA 
wounded,  while  of  our  ultimate  fate  there  seemed  M 
doubt,  since  four  or  five  stout  fellows — tent-piteben,a] 
guessed,  from  the  camp  —  were  busy  in  selecting  sodc  m 
venient  boughs  of  a  forked  shape,  whereto  they  mig^rfi 
the  camel-halters  which  they  bore  along  with  t2ieiB,iii 
which  were  already  adjusted  with  runningr-noosei,  th«p 
port  of  which  was  only  too  intelligible.  A  number  of  a^ 
diers,  horse  and  foot,  were  around,  and  the  whole  prooii 
ings  appeared  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  s  lidif 
dressed  officer,  my  old  enemy,  Tussef  Khan.  As  firif 
fellow-captives,  whose  lineaments  wevp  unknown  to  k 
they  seemed  apathetically  sullen  and  ailent,  andottad 
no  word  of  petition  or  complaint 

Such,  however,  was  far  from  being  my  own  or,  k 
mustering  all  the  available  Persian  words  that  I  knetj 
loudly  accosted  Yussef  Khan  by  name,  demanding  te^ 
taken  before  the  prince,  Mirza  Hussein,  without  deUj,a| 
calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  I  was  a  straoger  at 
an  Englishman,  who  had  that  very  day  been  the  gsetf^ 
his  general,  and  who  had  in  no  mannek*  rendered  \aad 
amenable  to  the  Persian  law,  whatever  it  mij^ht  be.  If 
all  which  appeal  £1  Zagal  listened  with  cynical  va^ 
ence,  smoking  his  jewelled  pipe  the  while  with  sn  ifftf 
infinite  enjoyment,  and  eying  me  with  a  aort  ^  gria  b 
mor,  such  as  that  with  which  a  cat  regards  the  M 
efforts  of  a  maimed  mouse  to  crawl  away  towards  ittliok 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  wretch's  expression  of  a* 
malignity ;  and  as  I  remembered  that  I  had  baffled  and  a- 
horsed  him,  and  noted  the  smears  of  dust  and  clijib 
marked  the  gay  housings  of  his  steed,  as  it  stood  doiel)^ 
and  which  were  more  faintly  visible  on  the  brave  sttiretf 
the  rider,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  began  toprepci 
myself  for  the  worst.  After  all,  if  this  truculent  scioBdft 
were  resolved  to  pot  me  to  death  summarily  alon^  with  v 
poor  Fire-worshippers  who  had  fallen  into  his  hiodi,  bt 
ran  no  especial  riek  of  future  retribution.  I  had  bea 
taken,  in  an  Oriental  garb,  in  the  midst  of  the  meobenff 
this  persecuted  sect,  and  in  an  attempt  to  resist  a  royal  (v- 
cer.  That  my  interference  to  save  a  helpless  child  fi« 
the  sharp  edge  of  £1  Zagal's  scimitar  was  prompted  b 
the  merest  instinct  of  humanity,  availed  me  nodiia^ 
"  Jeddart  justice,  to  be  hanged  first,  and  tried  afterward^ 
according  to  the  old  Border  saying,  was  the  pleaaaotiii» 
pect  before  me. 

To  die  thus !  .  And  at  the  very  time,  too,,  when  Faft« 
had  seemed  to  smile  upon  me,  and  when  my  yoathfol  dif" 
dreams  of  love  and  happiness  had  appeared  on  the  P*)^ 
of  being  realized  I  I  felt  a  distinct  thrill  of  pain  ai  1 1* 
called  Kate's  sweet  face,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  k^ 
hoping  against  hope,  the  carking  care,  the  bitter  grief,  tw 
would  sadden  that  faithful  young  heart  to  which  I  ▼>« ' 
dear.  It  was  all  at  an  end,  then,  that  vision  of  a  pleijs^ 
home  and  a  fond  wife,  of  competence  and  success,  sod  w  v 
well-earned  repose  to  be  enjoyed,  one  day,  in  England.  I 
was  to  perish  miserably,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  » sa"?^' 
and  it  might  be  long  before  tidings  of  my  fate  should  reitf 
the  headquarters  of  the  Caspian  Navigation  CompaDy. 

These  meditations  were,  nowever,  cot  short  by  the  oa^ 
mur  of  curiosity  and  excitement  among  the  bystandff 
which  greeted  the  arrival  of  a  rufflsnly-lookiog  fellow,  ^ 
a  bundle  at  his  back,  and  followed  by  two  halfcJad  lij 
laden  with  similar  burdens,  and  whose  squalid  ^^^ 
aspect  gave  them  a  strong  likeness  to  gypsies  of  the  Mwo* 
Ages.  The  man  made  a  profound  obeisance  to  Ei  ^ 
and  then  rolled  up  his  loose  sleeves  to  the  sboolder,  btfOS 
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.  pair  of  long  and  hairy  arms  lilse  the  limbs  of  some  enor- 
aous  spider,  a  simile  that  was  warranted  also  by  the  un- 
;ainly  shape  of  his  broad  body.  Meanwhile  the  lads  has- 
ily  began,  with  bamboo  bellows  and  pan  of  glowing 
harcoaT,  to  kindle  a  hot  fire,  in  which,  one  by  one,  they 
nserted,  at  their  master's  bidding,  certain  iron  instruments, 
lot  unlike  those  used  by  a  smith.  But  the  new-comer, 
rho,  from  time  to  time,  eyed  me  with  an  unpleasant  air  of 
iroprietorship,  bore  no  ngns  of  the  smith's  craft  —  a 
lutcher,  more  likely,  to  judge  by  the  dull  brown-red  stains 
>n  his  blue  garments.  But  what  does  a  butcher  want  with 
ed-hot  pincers  and  tongs,  and  strange  circlets  of  glowing 
ron  I  rresenti Y,  as  I  caught  Tussef  Khan's  cruel  glance 
ixed  on  me  with  a  meaning  expression,  the  hideous  truth 
breed  itself  upon  me,  that  the  man  beside  the  fire  was  the 
izecutioner  of  the  camp,  and  that  I  was  (o  be  tortured  be- 
bre  being  put  to  death. 

My  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  recalled  many  a  vague  but  hor- 
ible  report  of  Oriental  cruelty,  and  remembered  how 
itterly  1  was  in  the  power  of  my  unscrupulous  enismy. 
despair  gave  me  strength,  I  suppose,  for,  by  a  violent 
tffort,  I  succeeded  in  bursting  the  bonds  that  manacled 
ay  hands,  and  shoutiug  loudly  the  name  of  Mtrza  Hussein, 
prang  to  my  feet.  Yussef  Khan  laughed  hoarsely  as  he 
aade  a  sign  to  his  attendants,  who  rushed  forward  at  once, 
md  by  their  united  strength  overpowered  me,  and  dragged 
ne  towards  the  fire.  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  the  grasp  of  the 
ixecutioner  fasten  on  my  bare  wrist,  and  as,  in  obedience 
o  his  injunctions,  the  tent-pitchers  proceeded  to  bind  me 

0  a  tough  sapling  that  stood  near  the  fire.  I  think  £1 
Sagal  must  have  made  some  sign  to  the  tormentor,  for  the 
irretcb,  with  a  guttural  sound  of  assent,  instantly  selected, 
rom  amiddt  the  lumps  of  glowing  charcoal,  a  pair  of  pin- 
sers  heated  to  a  cherry-red,  and  came  shambling  back 
rowards  me.  I  closed  my  eyes,  with  a  groan  of  despair ; 
)ut  almost  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  gallop- 
ng  hoofs,  and  immediately  afterwards  there  arose  a  cry  of 
lismay,  as  a  horseman  dashed  into  the  centre  of  the  group, 
>vertuming  the  brazier  and  the  hot  coals,  and  upsetting  at 
iie  same  time  the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  ^or  did 
Jie  wild  rider  content  himself  with  this,  for,  throwing  his 
lorse  on  its  haunches  by  one  jerk  of  the  powerful  bit,  he 
iraved  his  flashing  sword  around  him  in  a  style  that  soon 
cleared  a  sufficient  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  alone  was 
.eft  standing. 

"Don't  you  know  me?"  cried  out  the  horseman,  who 
irore  the  uniform,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  of  a  Persian 
K>p-bashi,  or  captain  of  artillery.  **  I  am  Demetrius  Vas- 
lifi,  the  poor  Pole  whom  you  found  starving  by  the  road- 
lide,  like  a  masterless  dog,  and  who  comes  now,  in  the  nick 
)f  time,  to  prove  that  even  a  renegade  may  be  grateful  for 
»ld  kindness.  Keep  back  1 "  he  lulded,  in  broken  Persian, 
IS  he  flourished  his  sword  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
fuBsef  Khan.  **Lay  not  a  finzer  on  the  Frank.  The 
>rince  is  at  hand,  and  your  head  answers  for  that  of  his 
piest." 

And  indeed,  before  El  Zagal  and  his  followers  had  time 
(o  recover  from  their  surprise,  Mirza  Hussein,  with  a  nu- 
merous escort,  rode  up  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and  at  the  sight 
)f  his  lifted  hand  and  the  sound  of  bis  angry  voice,  the 
sxecutioner  and  his  squalid  attendants  slunk  away  ;  while 
iie  khan  himself  drew  a  step  or  two  backwards,  and  folded 
lis  arms  sullenly  across  his  broad  breast  The  Pole  sprang 
rom  his  horse,  and  anticipated  the  prince's  orders  by  sev- 
ering the  cords  that  bound  me.  **My  preserver — ;my 
riend  —  my  brother  I "  he  whispered ;  '*  how  could  I  ever 
tu&ve  forgiven  myself,  had  I  been  too  late  to  save  you  from 
;hese  fiends  I  A  false  shame  prompted  me,  when  you  were 
leated  in  Mirza  Hussein's  tent,  to  keep  out  of  your  sight, 
lince  I  did  not  wish  you  to  behold  me  as  what  I  am  now  — 

1  Moslem  who  has  embraced  Islam,  as  outcasts  do,  to  earn 
>read  beneath  the  turban.  Not  forever,  though,  please 
;he  saints !  The  day  may  come  when  Demetrius  Vassili, 
It  home  again  in  Warsaw,  mav  live  and  die  as  a  Pole  and 
Christian.  For  the  moment,  however,  he  is  Mustafa  Beg, 
saptain  in  the  Shah's  artillery;  and  as  such  it  luckify 
>ame  to  his  ears  that  the  Left-handed  was  going  to  play  a 


pretty  trick  to  the  £nglish  traveller ;  and  he  was  able  to 
frustrate  the  malice  of  yonder  scowling  demon." 

And  very  like  a  demon  balked  of  his  prey  did  £1  Zagal 
look  as  he  received  what  was  evidently  a  stern  reprimand 
from  the  prince,  who  next  rode  up  to  me,  and  dismounted, 
saying  courteously,  in  his  fluent  French,  <*  Accept  my  re- 
grets and  my  excuses,  monsieur,  for  this  very  unpleasant 
afiair,  which  I  felicitate  myself  for  having  prevented  from 
turning  to  an  Irreparable  misfortune.  Permit  me  to  in- 
quire, however,  by  what  unlucky  accident  you  found  your- 
self thus  disguised  as  an  Asiatic,  amongst  these  miserable 
idolaters,  whom  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  chastise  ?  ** 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  I  at  once  related  the 
story  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Ali  Sahib,  carry- 
ing with  him  my  clothes  and  baggage,  and  leaving  me  no 
choice  but  my  present  travesty  ;  on  hearing  of  which,  the 
voung  prince's  brow  cleared,  and  he  absolutely  clapped 
his'hanas  and  laughed  aloud,  as  at  a  joke  too  exquisite  for 
even  his  politeness  to  be  proof  against  it 

**  Dobresjee  himself  1 "  he  exclaimed,  still  laughing ; 
*'  Dobresjee,  for  a  thousand  tomauns,  and  again  has  the 
clever  knave  slipped  through  our  fingers,  like  an  eel.  If 
I  catch  him,  I  shall,  of  course,  direct  his  skin  to  be  flayed 
off,  and  carefully  stuffed  with  straw,  to  be  hung  up  in 
front  of  his  Majesty's  palace  at  Teheran ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  shall  regret  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  a  rogue  so 
dexterous.  Coquin,  va  I "  And  seeing  my  bewilderment, 
the  prince  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  government  did 
not  absolutely  prohibit  the  worship  of  fire  as  practised  by 
the  small  remnant  of  Guebers  existing  in  Persia,  but  was 
severe  in  punishing  such  of  the  Sun-worshippers  as  per- 
sisted in  assembling  by  night,  and  in  lonely  places,  to 
celebrate  their  ancient  rites,  more  especially  when  any 
political  purpose  was  thought  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  old 
superstition  of  Iran. 

Mirza  Hussein  informed  me  further,  that  a  secret  under- 
standing prevailed  between  the  Parsees  of  India  —  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  body  —  and  their  impoverished  co- 
religionists in  Persia,  and  that  missionaries  were  sent  out 
to  keep  alive  the  old  zeal  for  Mithra  in  the  hearts  of  many 
professing  Moslems,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan. 
Of  these  emissaries,  the  most  adroit  and  zealous  was  a 
Parsee  fanatic  named  Dobresjee,  a  man  who  had  run  a 
thousands  risks  in  his  various  expeditions  to  Persia,  and 
whom  it  was  easy  to  identify  witn  my  treacherous  inter- 
preter, Ali  Sahib.  No  doubt  the  dervish  was  a  Gueber 
spy  in  disguise ;  and  had  conveyed  to  Dobresjee  the  infor- 
mation that  his  presence  in  the  country  was  known  ;  a 
traitor  having,  in  fact,  betraved  the  Fire-worshippers  to 
the  general  in  command  of  the  Persian  force  charged  to 
suppress  unlawful  assemblages  of  the  suspected.  Where- 
fore I  had  been  drugged,  and  my  clothes  stolen,  that  Ali 
Sahib  or  Dobresjee,  might  make  his  escape  in  £uropean 
garb  ;  my  late  entertainers  having  all  been  secret  adhe- 
rents of  the  old  faith.  My  chancing  -to  be  present  when  the 
gathering  of  Fire- worshippers  was  suppressed  by  the 
military,  £1  Zagal's  eagerness  to  wreak  his  spite  safely  on 
a  victim  who  seemed  delivered  over  to  him,  and  my  rescue 
through  the  instrumentality  of  my  grateful  Pole,  now  an 
officer  in  the  Shith's  service,  were  easy  to  comprehend. 
It  was  also  the  belief  of  Mirza  Hussein  that  l^e  mitre- 
wearing  arch-priest  was  no  other  than  Dobresjee  himself, 
and  that  he  had  eluded  pursuit,  and,  dressed  in  my  gar- 
ments, was  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  which  the  conni- 
vance of  the  country-people  would  enable  him  to  reach. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  The  kindness  of  Mirza  Hus- 
sein enabled  me  to  travel  under  safe  escort  to  the  coast ; 
and  the  rainy  season  having  set  in  just  then,  we  were  able 
to  float  down  to  the  Caspian  the  valuable  timber  which 
had  been  felled,  and  to  return  to  Kizil-Gatch,  towing  after 
our  steamer  a  chain  of  rafts,  the  net  profit  on  which  ex- 
ceeded three  thousand  pounds.  The  information  which  I 
had  acquired  proved  useful  to  the  Company,  since  we  soon 
establisned  a  regular  trade  with  Mazanderan  for  the 
produce  of  that  district,  and  my  appointment  as  engineer- 
m-chief  was  at  once  made  permanent  I  have  a  better 
appointment  now,  being  sub-manager  at  Astrakhan,  with 
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hopes  of  Bucceeding  to  my  present  chief  on  his  retirement ; 
and  Kate  has  heen  long  my  wife,  and  she  and  her  mo  her 
happily  and  comfortably  settled  with  me  in  the  wild  land 
in  which  we  have  made  our  home. 


AUEUBACirS  NEW  NOVEL. 

BY    FRIKDERICII   SPIRLIIAGKN. 

Since  the  glorious  war  of  1870-71,  no  intelligent  man 
can  seriously  ask  the  question  of  the  celebrated  song, 
"  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ?  "  We  know  now, 
and  all  the  world  knows  too ;  but  when  Auerbach  calls  his 
new  novel  "  Waldfried  :  eine  Vaterlandische  Familienge- 
Bcbichte,"  even  we  Germans  begin  to  inquire,  Ubi  terra" 
rum  f 

For  the  novel  must  have  a  definite,  sharply  limited 
terrain,  even  if  the  hero  be  a  Ulysses ;  and  Germany  has 
become  so  large,  that  very  many  histories  can  be  enacted 
on  her  soil,  all  of  which  have  a  claim  to  the  epithet  Vater- 
landische, and  are  yet  about  as  like  one  to  the  other  as 
green  to  red,  sour  to  sweet,  the  vine-clad  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  dreary  flats  of  the  Vistula,  the  bare,  flat 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  wooded  heights  of  tlie 
Black  Forest. 

This  great  difference  in  soils,  which  corresponda  with 
the  difference  in  the  inhabitants,  has  always  been  at  once 
an  advantage  and  a  hindrance  to  German  novelists,  —  an 
advantage,  as  it  has  given  them  an  unusual  wealth  of  his- 
torical, social,  and  local  motive ;  a  hindrance,  as  this  very 
wealth  has  made  it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  for  the 
best  writers  to  form  a  school,  and  for  the  minor  ones  to 
study  in  a  school.  It  has  deprived  them,  great  and  little, 
of  the  chance  of  having  a  large  public,  and  has,  at  best, 
condemned  them  to  the  precarious  enjoyment  of  a  local 
celebrity.  You  m:ty  say  the  same  applies  also  to  England 
and  France;  that  the  North-German  sailor  cannot  be  more 
unlike  the  Biivarian  mountaineer  than  the  fiitherman  of 
the  Orkney  Islands  is  unlike  the  Wiltshire  yeoman,  or 
the  Breton  peasant  to  the  vine- dresser  of  Languedoc. 
Granted.  But  there  is,  or  was  till  now,  a  ereat  distinction. 
England  and  France  have  a  centre  which  is  strong  enough 
to  paralyze  the  centrifugal  forces;  Germany  had  not,  and, 
in  a  literary  and  artistic  sense,  has  to  this  day  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A  novel  which  proves  a  success  in  London  is 
read  all  over  England ;  a  novel  which  proves  a  success  in 
Paris  is  read  all  over  France ;  but  a  novel  may  make  a 
sensation  in  Berlin  without  anybody's  speaking  of  it  in 
Vienna,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  causes  that  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  a  novel  in  Germany,  tend  to  prevent  it 
from  finding  readers  outside  Germany,  just  as  the  similar- 
ity observable  in  English  novels,  and  also  in  French 
novels,  promotes  their  circulation  in  Germany.  Over  the 
thresholds  of  how  many  parsonage- houses  have  we  not 
stepped  since  worthy  Mr.  rrimrose  invited  us  to  enter  his 
house  ?  And  so  it  is  the  same  Paris,  or,  if  not  the  same 
Paris,  the  same  Parisian  salon,  and  Parisian  morality,  or 
immorality,  from  "Faublas'*  down  to*  the  "  Fenime  de 
Feu."  But  the  German  novel  I  Poor  Peter  Schlemihl, 
thou  that  couldst  wander  over  the  whole  earth  without  cast- 
ing a  shadow !  And  no  wonder,  men  say,  for  thou  hast  no 
body.  No  body  I  when  thou  hast,  like  Proteus,  countless 
bodies.  To-day  thou  art  a  panther,  to-morrow  a  lion ;  the 
third  time,  a  palm  that  reaches  to  the  clouds  ;  the  fourth 
time,  water  that  flows  over  all  lands.  Verily,  to  conquer 
a  Proteus  is  a  task  that  gives  a  claim  on  men*s  gratitude, 
but  requires  trouble  and  time,  and  who  has  time  now- 
adays ?  Who  can  give  time  to  anything  that  cannot  be 
expressed  so  or  so  in  figures  V 

lo  return :  the  newest  novel  of  Plerr  Auerbach  is  a 
Vaterliindische  Familiengeschichte,  the  scene  of  whi^h  is 
laid  in  a  small  comer  of  the  great  Fatherland,  where, 
opposite  Strasbourg,  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  cuts 
tolerably  deeply  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  or  to 
speak  in  the  terms  of  physical  geographers,  where  one  of 


the  western  spurs  of  the  Black  Forest  stretches  mto  the 
Rhine  Valley.    A  foreigner,  when  reading  the  book,  most 
bear  this  in  mind,  or  he  will  make  serious  mistakes.    He 
will  be  apt,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  the  characten  ire 
types  of  German  nature ;  that  thdr  morals,  manners,  and 
modes  of  speech  repeat  themielTes  through  all  Germany; 
but  I,  as  a  North  German,  can  assure  you  that  in  manv  of 
these  respects  the  book  is  as  foreign  to  me  as  to  the  moi« 
English  of   Englishmen,    'llie  £uth  German  has  in  his 
nature  a  something  which  he  himself  styles   Gutmuthi^ 
keit,  Naivetiit,  but  to  which  the  North  German  gives  ooite 
other  names,  for  those  qualities  are  difierent  with  hia. 
'Ehe    North  German  is  essentially    aristocratic.    He  b 
either  master  or  servant, — but  what  he  is,  that  be  ii 
thoroughly.    The  master  does  not  condescend  to  the  lerd 
of  the  servant;  the  servant  has  no  ambition  to  imitate tb 
master.     Imagine,  then,  the  astouishment  of   my  Nortk 
German  countrymen,  and  of  the  English,  too,  I  ima^iofl^ 
when  thev  read  in  Herr  Auerbach's  novel  that  a  wealthy 
squire,  who  has  had  a  University  education,  and  hai  re- 
peatedly tilled  important  public  offices,  —  who,  in  a  politi- 
cal crisis,  that  is  fully  detailed  in  the  book,  has  been  (rf- 
fered  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  (of  course  of  his  ovs 
state,  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that),  —  well,  that  thb  bib 
uses  **  Du  "  to  his  neighbors  and  they  to  him,  and  ftssdi 
on  a  footing  with  them  that  reminds  me  of  tlie  patriarrfcil 
intercourse  of  Ulysses  with  his  ffodlike  swineherd.    In  tfcs 
house  of  the  worthy  heroes  of  the  story  is  a  room  whki  a 
filled  with  casts  of  the  best  ancient  works  of  art,  eotkaiit 
looks  like  a  small  museum,  and  is  called  Athens  bftb 
owners.    In  the  evening,  a  Greek  trai^dy  (let  us  hope  s 
a  translation)  is  read  out.    The  faithful  old  semDti 
regularly  present,,  and  as  regularly  sleeps  through  the  pa 
formance  —  upon  the  bench  by  the  stove.     To  bring  iKi 
heterogeneous  elements  together  is,  for  us  North  Gensis 
no  easy  task.    Among  us,  a  bench  by  the  slove  it  s 
found  in  houses  which  have  rooms  filled  with  scolpw 
and  |>erhaps  foreigners  are  still  better  off  than  we  in  tk 
respect.    They,  at  any  rate,  will  conclude  that  in  & 
many  master  and  servant  live  in  the  same  rooms,  snd  ik 
their  common  evening  entertainment  is  the  rending 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  only  with  the  difference  ihst  t 
masters  read,  and  the  servants  sleep  —  by  the  stove. 

To  speak  seriously,  the  stoipr  is  incomprehensible  i 
impossible,  the  moment  one  thinks  of  it  as  transphmted 
North  Germany.    What  is  the   story  ?     This  is  sn  e 
question  to  ask  and  a  difficult  one  to  answer  when  one 
speaking  of  a  long  novel :  not  one  which  seems  k»g. 
which  is  quite  a  slight  story,  concealed  in  a  huge  mss 
history  and  anecdotes,  like  *'  Quatrevingt-Treize,'*  hnt 
like  ''  Middlemarch  "  1  *'  Middlemarch  ^  is  not  the  effi 
of  the  purest  epic  poetry ;  but,  even  when  one  has  dedv 
all  that  the  author,  privately  and   confidentially,  teUs 
reader  about  her  characters,  —  and  that  is  a  good  des 
there  still  remains  enough  over  to  prove  pretty  troubkn 
even  to  a  judge  whose  daily  occupation  it  is  to  sum  n 
complicated  cases.    It  is  the  same  with  **  Waldfried,**  v 
fills  three  tolerably  thick  volumes,  and   is  a  k>ng  noir 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  characters  that  sr 
troduced,  and  the  quantity  of  public  and   private  « 
rences  which  the  author  has  endeavored  to  brinj;  ii 
develop,  and  to  portrav.    His  aim  has  been  to  illnsi 
and  by  the  fortunes  of  a  family,  —  which,  in  their 
are  illustrated  by  the  characters  of  the  heads  of  theft 
—  the  history  of  Germany  from  1848  to  the  present 
The  paterfamilias  recoupts  in   the  first  person  his 
story  and  that  of  his  relatives  ;  and   the  tale  m^ 
called  "  The  Family  of  Waldfried,"  or  «*  Mr.  WalJfrie 
his  Family."    The  family  is  by  no  means  a  smsll 
There  are  three  sons  and  four  daughters.     One  of  the 
is  dead  by  the  time  the  tale  begins,  but  her  husbsai 
married  sgsio,  and  remains  an   important  member  t 
family.    The  sons,  of  conree,  have  either  married  or 
have  married,  and  the  daughters  too.     Of  the  msr 
children  have  been  bom,  who  at  the  time  the  nofd 
are  already  grown  up  ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  bo( 
author  can  make  his  hero  happy  as  a  greatgrud' 
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nd  besides  all  these  people,  whose  names  even  it  is  a  hard 
Ak  to  remember,  there  are  a  number  of  subordinate  char- 
»ters  —  quite  a  little  nation,  in  short. 
This  was  really  unavoidable,  if  the  little  nation  was 
)  prove  a  mirror  of  the  great  nation.  In  fact,  as  one  or 
>her  of  the  members  of  the  family  is  in  each  case  involved, 
rery  important  event  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of 
erman  history  comes  on  the  tapis.  The  eldest  son  has 
»en  one  of  the  insurgents  of  '48,  who  inscribed  on  their 
anners  the  Frankfort  <'  Grundrechte,"  and  at  times  also 
le  Republic,  and  has  been  obliged  to  fly  to  America.  A 
scond  son  is  a  Professor,  and  represents  the  learned 
lement,  and  its  share  in  the  struggles  of  the  time.  The 
>unge8t,  not  the  least  important  character  in  the  book,  can- 
ot  endure  the  contest  in  *66,  in  which  the  South  German 
atriots  were  worsted  ;  and  four  years  later  atones  for  his 
esertion  of  the  colors  by  a  heroic  death  in  a  battle  against 
le  hereditary  enemy.  Then  a  son-in-law  is  an  officer  in 
le  Wurtemberg  army,  and  he  also  has  to  take  his  share  of 
le  fights  of  1866  ana  1870 ;  while  a  daughter  is  married  in 
'ranee,  in  Alsace,  and  through  1870  again  becomes  Ger- 
lan.  You  see,  it  is  a  whole  world  that  the  author  sets  in 
lotion. 

Has  he  really  understood  how  to  set  it  in  motion  ?  I 
light  and  could  answer  this  question  with  an  unqualified 
Yes,"  but  ("but  is  reflection,"  says  Thackeray)  I 
&ar  my  "  Yes  will  be  *'  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
liought,"  which,  for  that  matter,  pervades  the  book.  Not 
bat  the  tale  is  devoid  of  "  enterprises  of  great-  pith  and 
loment,"  but  —  that  terrible  "  but "  comes  in  again.  The 
>rm  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Vakefield/' of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  "  Pelham,"  "Pen- 
.ennis,"  '*  David  Copperfield."  No  form  is  better  fitted  to 
mbrace  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  matter  such  as  is  put  be- 
3re  us  ;  but  under  one  condition.  The  author  must  under- 
tand  how  to  step  on  with  seven-league  boots  at  times,  in 
rder,  where  need  is,  to  be  able  to  dwell  on  individual  points. 
i*or  these  particulars  and  this  full  surrender  to  his  material 
re  expected  of  the  author.  When  Copperfield  describes  to 
IS  his  wooing  of  Dora,  it  must  not  occur  to  us  that  he  who 
rrites  those  delicious  foolish  pages  has.  I  don't  know  how 
aany  years  after,  married  Agnes.  And  here,  in  my 
ipinion,  Herr  Auerbach  has  failed.  The  death  of  the 
lero's  wife,  and  his  sorrow ;  the  scenes  in  the  cabinet  of 
he  Prince ;  the  deaths  of  Ernst  and  Martella  on  the  battle- 
ield,  —  these  are  certainly  masterpieces  of  true  epic  art ;  but 
hey  are  only  isolated  passages,  which  cannot  recompense  us 
or  the  lack  of  concise,  rapid  narrative.  It  is  sadly  trying 
it  last  to  the  patience  to  have  to  wade,  for  three  volumes, 
hrottgh  the  rubbish  of  a  garrulous  old  man's  diary.  The 
Snglish  public  is  already  disposed  to  regard  Grerman  novels 
M  not  interesting,  and  I  am  afraid  that  its  prejudice  will  not 
>e  overcome  by  Herr  Auerbach's  book.  A  prejudice  it  is,  and 
t  prejudice  it  remains.  It  is,  indeed,  ineradicable,  if  people 
iml  jud^e  the  whole  contemporary  literature  of  a  sreat  and 
lighly-gifted  nation  from  two  or  three  books  which  they 
lave  read  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  which,  perhaps, 
irere  reallv  tiresome.  Are  there  not  such  books  in  every 
iterature  r  I  can  pledge  myself  to  give  vou  a  long  list  — 
3nt  no,  —  I  would  not,  for  all  the  world,  vex  you,  and  I 
laye  no  inclination  to  make  an  **  Oratio  pro  Domo." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


It  is  reported  in  German  papers  that  Rubinstein  intends 
x>  give  up  playing  and  devote  nimself  entirely  to  composi- 
don. 

Edvard  Grieg,  the  young  Norwegian  composer,  is  at 
sresent  at  work  upon  an  opera,  the  libretto  of  which  is 
from  the  pen  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjomson. 

Speaking  of  the  dastardly  assault  which  Preston  Brooks 
made  od  Charles  Sumner,  the  PaU  Mall  Gazelle  says: 
*  This  savage  attack  must  ever  be  resarded  as  one  of  the 
nost  brutal  deeds  on  the  part  of  an  educated  man  of  which 
liistory  afibrds  any  example." 


A  CORRESPONDRNT  at  Portsmouth  (England),  describ- 
ing the  preparations  in  that  town  to  welcome  the  troops 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  says  that  a  huge  flag  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Welcome  Home  1 "  had  been  hoisted  over  the  police 
station.    It  was  fortunately  seen  and  removed  in  time.    ^ 

A  Parisian  who  was  known  as  a  fi;«e-thinker  met  a 
Parisian  friend  the  other  day,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  **  I  have  become  a  Christian."  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,"  he  replied  :  **  suppose  we  now  have  a  settlement  of  that 
little  account  between  us.  Pay  me  what  thou  owest." 
**  No,"  said  the  new-born  child,  turning  on  his  heel ;  "  re- 
ligion is  religion,  and  business  is  business." 

Here  are  two  items  of  news  from  Japan.  The  Temple 
of  Shiba  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  New  Year's  Day.  It 
was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Yeddo,  and  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy  vears  old.  The  Empress  has  pre- 
sented copies  of  an  illustrated  Japanese-English  Diction- 
ary, and  of  Smiles's  *^  Self  Help,"  in  Japanese,  to  the  most 
successful  scholars  at  the  native  girls'  school. 

The  author  of  *'  The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Mo- 
naco "  —  a  very  clever  book  which  is  just  now  the  town- 
talk  in  London  — turns  out  to  be  a  young  gentleman  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  John 
de  Soyres.  Mr.  de  Soyres,  says  The  Academy y  is  already 
known  in  Universitv  circles  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the 
best  things  in  a  little  periodical  called  the  Light  Green. 

The  Venus  of  Milo  discussion  has  again  cropped  up  in 
Parisian  art  circles.  Archfeologists  have  long  declared 
the  famous  Venus  to  be  portion  of  a  K^up,  and  it  is  now 
asserted  that  the  Mars  of  the  Palace  Borghese  is  the  com- 
panion figure.  Accordingly  a  cast  has  been  taken  of  each 
figure,  and  the  pair  joined  on  one  pedestal  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  A  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  decide  the 
question. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  elderly  gentleman  living  at 
Florence  who-  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  who  claims  to  be'  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 
As  with  NaundoHT,  he  says  there  was  a  substitution,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  real  son  of  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Th^r^se  who  died  at  Vienna.  This  person  has  not  yet 
brought  forward  his  claims,  being  satisfied  to  live  on  a 
pension  which  is  mysteriously  but  regularly  paid  to  him. 

An  historical  curiosity  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Invalides,  Paris  —  namely,  the  suit  of  armor 
which  Charles  VII.  presented  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  which 
the  heroine  went  to  deposit  at  St.  Denis  afler  having  been 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  is  composed  of  steel 
plates,  weighs  about  fifty  pounds,  and  in  every  respect  re- 
sembles the  one  in  the  JPierrefonds  Collection,  which  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  wore  at  the  moment  when  she  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  making  a  sortie  from  Compi^gne. 

The  Francis  states  that  in  pulling  down  an  old  house 
at  Saint- Ouen  (Seine),  there  was  found  concealed  a  man- 
uscript of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
taining indications  relative  to  some  rare  books,  for  which 
a  search  had  been  ordered  by  the  Parliament  of  Henry  II., 
who  had  condemned  them  or  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed. 
They  had  been  placed  in  boxes  with  other  valuables,  and 
sunk  in  the  Seine.  The  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of 
Saint- Ouen  is  sidd  to  be  of  great  archssological  importance. 

M.  Ferrand,  the  contractor  who  made  so  large  a  fort- 
une during  the  Franco-German  war,  has  been  condemned 
to  three  years'  imprisonment,  a  fine,  and  to  restore  $20,- 
000  to  the  (rovernment.  Ferrand,  who  was  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  the  proper  Minister  by  M.  Gambetta,  as  **  a 
safe  and  disinterested  person,"  appears  to  have  cleared 
about  $400,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  by  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  cattle.  If  the  Grovernment  at  Washing- 
ton w^re  to  take  in  hand  the  contractors  who  made  thdr 
fortunes  during  our  war,  there  would  be  a  good  many  oasei 
on  the  docket 

An  English  journal  explains  the  '*  spirit  photographs," 
which  pass  current  among  credulous  people  for  genuine 
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vIumU.  Thess  plumtomi  ore  produced  in  Tftrioai  wkya; 
£e  lateit  nnd  moBt  icieatiGc  method  n  as  followi ;  The 
plun  backqrouDd  Kreen,  before  which  the  sitter  is  placed 
in  order  to  have  his  portrait  taken,  is  to  be  painted  with, 
tlie  form  of  the  deaired  "  spirit,"  the  paint  being  composed 
of  some  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  When  this  paint' 
ing  dries  on  tlie  screen  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye  ;  but  it 
sends  out  rays  that  have  power  to  impress  the  photo,  plate, 
and  thus  the  image  of  the  person,  with  the  qui  nine,  ghost, 
are  simultaneously  developed  upon  the  negative. 

Ak  American  correipondent  writes  to  I'he  Athenaum: 
"  Of  all  tbe  Koglishmen  who  have  lately  been  lecturing  in 
this  country,  there  are  only  two  who  seem  likely  to  linger 
in  the  lap  of  spring,  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  ami  Mr,  Gerald 
Uaaaey.  The  former  has  had  large  auaiences  and  of  the 
best  qaality,  &nd  nobody  has  been  din  appointed  in  hit 
wisdom  andmauners,  for  all  have  been  edilied  and  delighted. 
With  regard  lo  the  latter,  he  has  not  been  a*  popular  aa 
those  hoped  who  admired  his  earlier  productions.  The 
idea  of  having  his  name  assot^iated,  on  the  stntet  hand-billi, 
with  a  leuture  entitled  '  Why  does  not  God  kilt  the 
Devil?'  has  given  pain  lo  many  a  heart  that  waa  ready  to 
receive  him  with  enthuniaam  and  affection." 

It  ia  known  that  John  TatlKit,  first  and  grcat^at  Karl  of 
Shrewiibury,  was  buried,  ai'cording  to  bis  own  desire,  at 
Wliitchurcli,  in  Shropshire,  and  that  when  the  old  uhurch 
fell  down,  in  1711,  a  silver  urn  containing  his  heart  waa 
found  among  thv  ruins.  Some  workmen  who  have  been 
engaged  in  removing  the  great  warrior's  recumbent  etHj^y, 
have  now  brou<;ht  lo  light  uin  bone.'i,  whii'h  were  probably 
interred  after  the  bunai  of  his  heart.  The  wooiien  colliii 
in  which  they  were  enclosed  pt-rished  on  exposure  to  tlie 
air,  but  the  bones  thcmsrivus  were  jwrfect,  and  all  of  them 
weru  founil  to  be  encased  in  the  ccreini-nts  in  which  they 
had  been  plai-ed  when  transported  from  France.  The  bacK 
part  of  iho  skull  hail  been  injured  by  name  slutrp  instru- 
ment, and  from  its  appearance  the  wound  iiiyst  have  been 
inflicted  when  the  gallant  earl  had  fallen  to  tlic  (rmuiid  — 
fighting,  perhaps,  as  Sliakcspi-are  lias  it,  "on  his  knee." 
The  reiuiuns  have  hucn  placed  in  a  new  oak  cofliu. 

A  LKTTKtt  from  Japan  in  the  Cologne  Gnzetle  %t,ja  that 
the  religiouH  qufstion,  which  \*  an  increasing  topic  of  dis- 
cuHion  among  the  Japanese,  has  again  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public  by  a  memorandum  issui^d  by  two  olfitials  of 
the  religious  department.  Tbe  memorandum  begins  by 
pointing  out  ihat  Japan  baa  made  such  immeare  progreHs 
that  her  civilixation  and  commerce  are  equal  to  those  of 
Europe,  but  that  in  religious  matters  she  alill  hesilatca  be- 
tween Buddhism  and  Christianity.  It  therefore  proposes 
that  public  diEiputatlons  should  be  organ ize<l  betwt>en  Buddh- 
ist and  Shinto  priests  on  one  side,  and  Christian  preach-  I 
era  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  disputations  would  lake 
place  on  a  apecified  subject,  to  be  agreed  upon  lieforeband 
by  the  contending  parties.  The  speeches  would  be  taken  I 
down  by  short-hand  writers,  and  published  in  several  lan- 
guagcn;  and  an  interval  of  ten  days  would  elapse  between  I 
one  ilisputation  and  the  next.  By  these  nieaiis,  the  memo- 
randum continues,  the  world  would  be  able  to  decide  which 
religion  i«  the  true  one,  and  make  ita  choice  accordingly. 
The  expenses  of  the  proposed  disputations  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  proceeds  of  tne  sale  of  tbe  short-hand  reports. 

A  Scotch  pauper  lunatic,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a 
millionaire,  used  to  deacrilie  with  much  gusto  the  costly 
viands  daily  prepared  for  him   and  scned  on  gold  plate, 
adding  that  be  could  not  understand  why  th>:y  all  tasted   ' 
of  o-ilmeal.     A  similar  obicction   nii^bt  be  made  to  the  ' 
confectionery  of  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  extent  to   I 
which  it  is  pervadeil  by  a  flavor  of  vanilla      The  propen- 
sity to  give  the  public  rather  too  much  of  this  good  thing 
will  be  increased  by  a  discovery  which,  according  to  the 
Scotntnari,  has  been  made  in  Dr.  Hoffmann's  laboratory  at 
Berlin,  and  is  published  by  that  journal  as  especially  inter-   I 
esting  to  the  possessors  of  flr-tree*,  of  which  there  are  - 
many  in  Scotland.     There  is,  it  appears,  in  the  juice  of  fir-  I 
trees,  between  the  wowl   and  the  bark,  a  crystalline  sub-  | 
stance  called  cooiferin,  a  glucoside,  as  chemists  call  it. 


which  when  acted  npoD  by  -^Miwtng  agencieB  is  esaly 
converted  to  vanillin,  the  ^-Iwiitl  principle  of  vaoilk. 
Ai  a  few  grains  of  this  TaniUin  will  fUvor  »t  leut  a  dosn 
puddings,  and  the  juloa  of  an  ordinuv-iized  fir-ma 
tains  enough  couiferin  to  nuke  fire  giuDemi'  worth  A 
vanillin,  it  is  evident  that  Scotinnd  cnn  supply  all  iht 
pastry-cooks  of  the  world  wllli  this  nrticla  without  gitatly 
diminishing  the  forests  of  Gr  now  about  to  clothe  her  biUi 
with  the  most  delicate  of  vecnal  green. 

HiGitLAXtiERB  have  the  hahit,  when  talking  their  Etij- 
lish,  such  asit  is,  of  interjectingtheperaiMial  pronoun  "ha* 
where  not  required,  such  aa "The  King  he  has  cone,' ii- 
stead  of  "The  King  has  come."  Often,  in  consequence,* 
sentence  or  an  eipression  ii  renderKl  aufficiantlr  lodicrMi. 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  A  gentlenuui  laya  he  lias  had  lb 
pleasure  of  lintening  to  a  clerer  man,  ths  Rev.  Mr.  — k 
let  hii  locality  be  a  secret,  and  recently  ho  b^an  his  dis- 
course thus :  "  My  friends,  yon  will  find  the  snbjed  d 
diaeourae  this  afternoon  in  the  first  Epistle  general  of  it 
Ariostlo  Peter,  chapter  5th  and  vemi  Sib,  in  the  Tstii, 
'  The  Devil  he  gocth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeUi; 
whom  he  may  devour.'  Now,  my  friends,  with  your  Tan, 
we  will  ilivide  the  subject  of  our  text  to-day  into  fbor 
heads.  Firstly.  We  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  '  Wbotk 
Devil  he  waa  7 '  Secondly.  Wc  aboil  inquire  islD  lui 
gcographieal  oosition  —  namely,  *  When>  the  Deiil  k 
.  wasi'  and  '  Where  the  Devil  be  was  tpiing'/ '  Thirdly. 
.  And  this  of  a  personal  character — 'Who  the  Devi!  bs«M 
seeking?*  And  fourthly  and  lastly.  We  shall enjasfv 
I   to  solve  a  question  which  has  never  been  solved  nt- 

'  What  the  Devil  he  was  roaring  abont  ?  *  " 

I       "  Anabtabik,"  which  in  the  popular   Parisian  lEslcc 

designatea  the  Censorship,  deals  Tespeatfully  with  Tin 

I   Hugo,  but  viaits  hia  sins  u[ian  the  rank  and  file  of  his  fc 

lowers.     It  haaiuat  prohibited  thepoblic«tioDbyL'fi<l^ 

,  of  a  cartoon  called  "  Quatrevingt-TVeixe,"  by  the  caiicsn 

I   ist  Andrd  Gill.     To  people  leaa  akilled  in  Uie  discoven- 

I   aeditioua  atltisiona  than  ute  literary  detectives  of  the  6t 

.   aure,  the  drawing  appears  harmlosB  enough.     It  reprciit 

Victor  Hugo  carving  the  busts  of  the  three  revalntioas 

I  Titans  —  Danton,  Itobes^erre,  and  Marat.    Issnisf  h 

the   sculptor's   pocket.   Georgette,   the     baby    henus 

"  Quatrevingt-lVeize,"  traces  with  her  finger  on  thsbsac 

Marat's  bnst  vague  childish  word*  :  "  Coco  —  ponpoq 

In  vain  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to  the   Cenaure  aJGrmin*  D 

the  artist  had  faithfully  interpreted  the  apirit  of  his  «• 

"  Anastasie  "permitted  the  romance  and   anppteMd 

illustration.     Thia  is  Victor  Hugo's  letter  :  "  1  ban  « 

the  beautiful  drawiog  of  Andr^  Gill.     It  is  not  only  bt 

tiful  — it  is  charming.     The  child's  figore  contrastugi 

those  severe  and  terrible  facet   expresses  gracelully 

gayly  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  book  'Quatrevingt-Treite:'iM 

seemly  that  there  where  human  passiona  make  oi  tre* 

:  should  make  us  smile." 


As  aurlacious  trick,  says  the   Cotirt  Journal,  wis  I) 
playeil  by  a  "  sneak  thief  '  at  a  I^ondon  club.     He  est 
the  hull  without  attracting  the   notice  of  the  porter, 
prociteclud  to  empty  tbe  pockets  of  the  great-coats  be  i 
ranged  in  a  corridor.     While  Belecting  a  few  of  ihs  I 
he  was  Interrupted   by  a  member,  who   in   ationiAi 
uflkud  him  what  he  was  doing.     "  Oh,  this  is  mr  n 
biiHinc.is,"  he  siud.     "  I  am  emoloyed  to  clean  the  p 
men's  coats  in  several  clubs.    I  take  all  thcgrvasec 
their  collars."     "  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  iatcn 
thinking  he  had  got  hold  of  one  ho  could  turn  to  sec 
"  How  long  do   you  take?"     "  Why,  I  will  be  bsck 
these  in  an  hour."    "If  so,  yon  may  u  well  take  a 
siLid  the  master,  adding  his  coat  to  the  heap,  and  OM 
the  "  sneak  thi^  "  past  the  porter.     "  What  great  eo 
iences  you  have  in  London!  "  remarked  this  connir 
tieman  to  a  group  of  his  frieoda.     "  I  have  justgivi 
i;oat  to  a  man  I  found  in  the  corridor,  who  cleaaioai 
the  club."     "To  whom  do  youaay?"  cried  two  or 
"I'he  man  I  found  carrying  the  noata  out.     Wait 'I 
his  eanl."     Bat  the  knowing  ones  did  not  wait;  ihr 
fied  out  to  find  the  pockets  of  oome  great-coats  empt; 
other  coats  altogether  gone. 
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WEEKLIES   AND  DAILIES. 

In  considering  the  boandaries  of  monthlies,  weeklies, 
ind  dailies,  we  are  regarding  those  which  one  man  may 
>e  supposed  to  take  in,  not  those  which  may  be  individa- 
ily  the  onljr  periodical  reading  chosen  ;  thus  our  inquiry 
elates  to  the  province  which  would  be  occupied  by  each 
without  interference  with  the  others.  The  strong  point 
»f  a  weekly,  in  our  judgment,  is  its  serial  novel.  As  we 
ntimated  before,  the  monthly  is  at  a  disadvantage  here, 
n  spite  of  some  slight  considerations  in  its  favor.  The 
nonthly  intervals  are  so  long  that  the  interest  slackens, 
lie  memory  is  confused,  and  the  long  instalment  which 
me  reads,  so  far  from  satisfying,  gives  one  the  opportunity 
o  get  his  interest  thoroughly  aroused  taid  then  to  have 
he  anticipation  of  thirty  days'  waiting  before  he  can  con- 
tinue, together  with  an  excitement  frequently  that  makes 
>ther  reading  or  occupation  tasteless.  In  the  weekly  the 
ntervala  are  just  long  enough  to  allow  one's  interest  to  be 
continually  renewed,  yet  never  to  grow  dull,  and  the  in- 
italments  of  the  story  are  of  the  right  length  to  be  read 
it  a  sitting  and  not  to  stir  the  mind  beyond  power  to 
)nter  again  upon  other  occupations.  A  novel  in  a  daily 
3aper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out  of  place,  because  it  de- 
nands  a  punctual  reading  every  day,  and  it  is  only  people 
prho  have  nothing  else  to  do  who  read  their  daily  papers 
^oroughly.  Besides,  the  space  that  could  be  given  to  the 
itory  each  day  would  necessarily  be  provokingly  small. 

There  is  another  form  of  literature  peculiarly  adapted 
k>  the  weekly,  and  that  is  the  short  essay,  whether  on 
locial,  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  topics.  No  quality  be- 
longs to  this  class  of  writing  so  strongly  as  the  quality  of 
leisure.  It  is  the  result  of  leisurely  thinking,  and  gener- 
lily  of  leisurely  writing ;  and  the  mood  in  which  one  reads 
it  with  most  pleasure  is  a  mood  of  leisure.  The  manner 
3f  the  essay  is  so  much ;  it  must  have  somewhat  to  say, 
bven  if  that  something  be  trivial,  but  the  air  with  which 
it  is  said  is  a  special  characteristic  of  this  class  of  writing. 
Now  one  charm  is  in  the  slight  demand  which  it  makes 
on  the  thouo;ht  of  the  reader,  and  on  hb  time  and  atten- 
tion ;  a  great  feast  is  not  set  before  him,  but  a  mere  dish 
of  pleasant  fruit.  This  trifle  is  out  of  place  in  the 
monthly,  except  indeed  it  be  sheltered  in  a  department 
of  its  own,  and  the  tendency  to  place  such  papers  in  a  fic- 
titious surrounding,  as  in  the  Easy  Chair  of  Harper  and 
the  Old  Cabinet  of  Scribner,  indicates  this;  in  a  weekly 
It  is  the  graceful  paper  to  be  read  by  the  fireside,  of  an 
evening,  in  slippered  comfort ;  in  the  daily  it  is  in  such 
a  bustling  company  that  it  is  very  likely  to  fall  under  the 
eye  hastening  afler  important  facts,  and  be  felt  to  be  an 
impertinence,  as  if  a  young  man  in  a  study  gown  and 
smoking  cap,  with  book  in  hand,  were  to  saunter  into  the 
stock  exchange  at  midday. 

Again,  there  are  articles  touching  upon  subjects  dis- 
cussed day  by  day  in  the  journals  which  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  weekly  papers.  The  writer  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  sifting  facts  and  rumors  and  writing  deliber- 


ately, expressing  opinions  which  carry  weight  by  the  care 
with  which  they  are  made  up,  and  are  not  past  the  time  of 
service.  A  week  is  a  long  enough  time  to  allow  some 
topics  to  go  by  and  pass  out  of  mind ;  they  can  be  found 
discussed  in  the  daily  newspaper,  which  must  catch  upon 
its  sails  each  whiff  of  wind,  but  the  weekly  can  spare 
them,  or  dispatch  them  in  a  brief  paragraph.  A  monthly, 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  still  more  careful  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  deep  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  so  that  many  subjects  really  interesting  and 
really  important  are  out  of  place  in  it,  because  they  shift 
so  much  from  week  to  week  that  the  chances  are  against 
their  being  at  the  same  angle  to  the  reader  when  he  opens 
his  monthly  that  they  were  to  the  writer  when  he  pre- 
pared hb  article  a  fortnight  or  possibly  a  month  earlier. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  explains 
that  he  has  thought  slowly  though  he  has  written  rapidly 
on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  that  is  most  commonly  the 
experience,  we  suspect,  of  the  best  writers  for  the  weekly 
press.  A  selection  of  topics  b  made  from  day  to  day  in 
their  minds,  each  b  turned  over,  all  but  one  are  eliminated, 
and  that  b  seized  upon  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
accumulation  of  thought  pours  itself  out  rapidly  through 
this  narrow  channeL 

The  daily  paper  has  its  stronghold  in  news  and  in  such 
comments  as  a  busy  man  may  write  and  a  busy  man  read, 
stans  in  uno  pede.  Its  field  is  wide,  but  the  length  in 
which  it  may  follow  any  one  subject  brief.  Whatever 
is  uppermost,  that  must  be  considered,  but  it  may  not  be 
uppermost  to-morrow,  and  no  time  can  be  taken  for  de- 
liberation. The  paper  is  read  by  each  for  hb  own 
special  needs,  but  most  people  merely  skim  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  just  as  the  paper  itself  skims  the  surface  of 
things.  It  b  impossible,  with  the  conditions  of  life  here  in 
America,  that  the  daily  paper  should  become  the  vast 
receptacle  for  all  literature.  It  will  give  many  all  they 
care  to  read,  but  it  is  too  perbhable  a  form  for  the  best 
literature.  Time  b  required  for  good  literature,  and  the 
daily  paper  does  its  best  to  abolish  time  and  substitute 
moments.  We  were  just  about  entering  on  a  profound 
philological  disquisition  upon  the  cut-off  which  lies  behind 
the  word  time  and  the  moving  which  lies  behind  the  word 
moment,  when  our  sandglass,  we  found,  needed  to  be 
turned. 

NOTES. 

—  We  print  in  full  in  this  number  a  charming  novelette 
entitled  "  The  White  Cap,"  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Thack- 
eray, the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Elizabeth,"  "  The  Vil- 
lage on  the  Cliff"  (first  given  to  the  American  reader  in 
the  pages  of  Every  Saturday),  and  other  delightful 
pictures  of  English  and  Continental  life.  Though  Mbs 
Thackeray  has  inherited  her  genius-  from  the  greatest 
novelist  of  his  time,  her  method  and  her  manner  are  purely 
her  own ;  she  has  not  her  father's  breadth  and  strength, 
but  she  excels  him  in  grace  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Miss 
Thackeray  is  always  at  her  best  when  dealing  with  provin- 
cial French  life  and  scenery.  No  one  has  caught  and 
rendered  into  words  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Southern 
France  with  so  much  art  and  fidelity.  The  present  sketch 
b  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  gracious  skill  and  quick 
penetration  which  she  brings  to  the  telling  of  stories  in  this 
sort  The  scene  of  "  The  White  Cap  "  b  laid  in  that  part 
of  France  which  Miss  Thackeray  has  aptly  christened 
'<  The  White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,"  from  which  Mr. 
Browning  took  the  title  of  his  last  poem,  '*  The  Bed  Cot- 
ton Nightcap  Country,"  —  to  the  everlasting  confusion  of 
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posterity.  By  an  (kM  blunder  we  came  near  to  giving 
this  story  the  title  of  '*  Tlie  White  Cut."  The  atlvance 
sheets  of  CornhUl,  from  which  the  story  is  taken,  so  name 
it,  and  advertisements  in  the  London  papers  call  attention 
to  the  story  by  that  title.  But  Miss  Thackeray  is  not 
Artemas  Ward  or  Mjirk  Twain  ;  there  is  no  cat  of  any 
color  in  the  story,  but  there  is  a  bewitching  white  cap,  as 
the  rea<lor  will  discover  when  it  is  taken  olF.  We  can 
imagine  Miss  Thackeray's  consternation  when  she  sees  the 
advertisements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  saw  proofs  of 
the  Cornhill  in  season  to  exorcise  that  cat. 

—  The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  IIowells*s  new  story,  "  A 
Forlorn  Hoik»,"  will  be  begun  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
July.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  Venice, 
.while  the  characters  are  mainly  Americans ;  thus  the 
author  will  be  able  to  u^e  a  background  familiar  to  him 
and  of  romantic  interest,  against  which  to  paint  characters 
that  in  their  nationality  will  be  familiar  to  his  readers. 
A  story  of  Italian  life  by  an  American  might  be  remote 
from  general  interest,  but  a  story  of  American  life  in  Italy 
can  hardly  fail  to  present  most  excellent  o])portunitie8  to 
the  novelist,  especially  to  one  like  Mr.  Ilowells,  who  has 
sketched  Venetian  life  so  delightfully,  and  has  introduced 
such  real  {leople  to  us  as  the  characters  in  "Their 
Wedding  Journey,"  an<l  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance." 

—  An  important  measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  form  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  arid  Sciences, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  President,  and  Prof.  Josiah  P. 
Cooke,  Secretary,  asking  for  a  new  and  thorough  scientific 
survey  of  the  State.  Forty  years  ago  or  more  a  survey 
was  projected  and  carried  out  at  intervals,  reports  being 
published,  as  Harris  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 
Emerson  on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hitchcock  cm  Geology, 
and  the  demand  for  copies  has  led  in  some  cases  to  the 
reprinting  of  special  reports.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  new  survey, 
planned  more  in  accordance  with  the  advance  made  in 
scientific  method  and  knowledge.  Other  States  have 
done  and  are  doing  this,  and  the  Acatlemy  accordingly 
asks  that  a  survey  should  be  ordered  and  the  results  re- 
conled  in  a  series  of  reports,  embracing  a  detailed  topo* 
graphical  map,  on  a  scale  of  about  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
maps  colored  to  show  the  distribution  of  rock  formations 
and  economic  minerals,  with  charts  on  a  large  scale  of 
particular  localities  having  special  interest  or  importance  ; 
sections  and  explanatory  text  to  accompany  these  maps, 
embracing  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  rocks  and 
ores  and  of  the  waters ;  investigations  into  the  strength 
and  durability  of  building-stones  ;  full  descriptions  and 
truthful  illustrations  of  the  animals  and  plants,  including 
their  natural  history,  transformations,  and  relations  to  man 
and  his  requirements. 

—  In  carrying  out  such  a  survey  the  State  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  provision  made  by  Congress,  by 
which  any  State  undertaking  a  topographical  survey  of  its 
territory  is  empowered  to  call  upon  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  to  make  the  preliminary  triangulations.  It 
would  be  a  wise  course  also  to  call  into  requisition  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  local  institutions.  Indeed,  the 
Coast  Survey  is  in  the  habit  of  utilizing  the  experience 
and  service  of  these  persons,  and  the  Topographical  Sur- 
vey which  followed  could  easily  and  well  employ  them 
still,  so  that  the  survey  would  become  at  once  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  scientific  education,  by  giving  the 
younger  men  in  the  schools  of  science  and  technology  an 


opportunity  to  put  their  stadies  to  practical  use.  Tbert 
are  two  aspects  in  which  thii  or  any  survey  mar  be 
regarded :  the  economic  and  the  educational.  Ther^ 
can  be  no  question  that  a  thorough  lurvey  not  only  brirgs 
to  light  material  resources,  but  also  performs  the  inipor- 
tant  function  of  preventing  fruitless  investments.  TLe 
results  of  the  appointment  of  Fish  Commissioners  happilj 
illustrate  the  value  of  scientific  examination.  The  edo- 
cational  value,  however,  ought  to  be  held  paramount,  au: 
no  one  who  stops  to  consider  can  fail  to  see  how  iDO- 
timable  to  young  and  old  would  be  a  survey  which  eu- 
bled  them  to  ac(]uire  a  precise  and  thorough  knowled^f 
of  Nature  as  manifested  in  the  familiar  objects  aboct 
them. 

—  Is  it  that  the  rage  for  celebrating  centennials  if  i 
recent  madness,  or  was  the  world    a   hundred  yean  igo 
chiefly    occupied  in  providing  great   men  ?     It  maj  b; 
that  the  needs  of  popular  magazines  in  search  of  sobject 
were  kindly  considered,  but  it  is  a  little   difficult  to  coi 
struct  an  enthusiasm  which  is  based  on  such  an  arithmeti 
cal  foundation.     We  are  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  gc 
ing  to  Parker  Memorial  Hall  in    Boston   and  seeing  tl 
exhibition  of  Turner's  pictures  which  Mr.   Norton'  lue : 
generously  gathered,  and  of  hearing  Mr.  Norton's  leeto 
on  Turner ;  but  shall  we  experience  an  additional  tiinB  < 
pleasure  when  we  consider  that   we  are  listening  to  tl 
lecture  just  ninety  years  after  Turner  was  bom  ?    We  i 
moreover  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  venerable  is 
versaries  by  the  doubt  whether  we  are  keeping  then 
Old  Style  or  New  Style  dates.     It  is  like  the  efibrt 
make  to  realize  to  ourselves  what  a  friend  is  doing  it  < 
moment  in  Europe.     Is  he  doing  it  now,  or  was  be  ds 

it  a  few  hours  ago  ? 

—  English  journals  of  the  better   class  have  a  f 
facility  in  blundering  when  they  speak  of  American  nutr 
Here  \n  The  Academy^  for  instance,  which  regards  itse 
a  tolerable  substitute  for  an  organized  academy,  spul 
of  one  of  our  celebrated  authors  in  this  style :  *^  Thft 
noteworthy  point  in  the  Report  for  February  last  of 
Superintendent  of  the  American  Public  Librariei  i 
popularity  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  novels.     They  an 
parently  in  greater  demand  than  those  of  any  other  i 
of  prose  fiction*;  and  out  of  409  volumes  of  berwoi 
the  library,  52  only  remained  on  the  shelves.     Webi 
that  this  is  the  case  in  other  American  libraiies  b 
Boston  ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  in  spite  of  her  reps 
in  America,  Mrs.  Southwell's  very  name  is  ahnoi 
known  in  this  countiy."     Here  is  one  mistake  in  f[ 
and  at  least  one  in  facts.     Where  is  that  Superintes 
Can  it  be  that  Mr.  lYinsor  has  extended  the  sphere 
usefulness  ?     And  then  the  scrupulous  exactnen  ( 
writer,  who  only  believes  that  this  is  the  case  Sa 
libraries  besides  Boston,  a  phrase  which  excites  an  t 
suspicion  that  he  regards  Boston   as  a  lilvary.    ^ 
glad  he  did  not  try  to  write  again  the  name  of  the 

in  question,  or  he  might  have  had  some  vague  nodt 
he  had  stunfbled  on  Joanna  Sonthcote. 

—  The  May  Galaxy  copies  from  School  an  v 
ing  article  by  Professor  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  M 
Agricultural  College,  concerning  Agassiz's  method  d 
ing.  Professor  Beal  was  a  pupil  of  Agassiz,! 
account  corresponds  curiously  with  that  given  by  ■> 
of  Agassiz's  pupils  in  a  recent  number  of  Etkbt  I 
DAY.  The  principle  involved  in  it  is  at  the  to 
all  sound  study,  whether  in  science,  literature^  srt» 
tory. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MART   OUSMMBB  AMBS. 
CHAPTER   VIII.  —  TARN8TONE   PINNACLE. 

•*  My  I  Mister  Cyril,  how  you've  growedl " 

This  was  the  first  esdamation  of  the  new-comer,  as 
rith  arms  a-kimbo  she  halted  half-way  to  contemplate 
/yril  before  coming  up  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

**  Yes,  Evelyn,  Tve  grown  bigger  aad  older,  but  you 
aven't  an  atom.'' 

*'  No,  I  reckon  not,"  with  a  bright,  approving  glance 
t  Agnes. 

^  Mrs.  King,  Mrs.  Dare.  Agnes,  this  is  the  good 
dend  you  have  heard  me  8peak  of  so  often.     Evelyn, 

am  going  to  turn  Mrs.  King  over  to  you  entirely,  for 
be  next  four  weeks.  I  believe  that  your  care,  and 
our  cooking,  and  your  company,  will  do  more  for  her 
ban  all  the  doctoring  in  creation." 

'*!  shouldn't  wonder.  I've  lost  faith  in  doctors 
ayself  since  poor  Mimy  died.  But  has  Mister  Kin^ 
old  you  what  an  awful  lonesome  place  I  live  in  ? 
leckon  'twill  be  too  dumb  fur  ye  if  you're  city-bred. 
Twas  fur  Mis'  Dickens.  She  was  from  Bostin.  Jes' 
um  out  a  day  with  her  husband.  He  wanted  to  fish 
11  the  pond.  Slie  was  dressed  so  fine,  and  had  on  sech 
ong  flounced  skirts  and  sech  thin  kid  shoes  she  couldn't 
ech  the  ground,  an'  didn't  want  to,  in  my  opinion. 
Twa'u't  strange  she  couldn't  feel  to  hum  in  my  little 
(lace.  She  jerked  on  the  little  rocking-chair  by  the 
binder  as  if  she  thought  the  seat  was  hard,  and  boblied 
ler  head  when  she  stood  up  as  if  she  thought  the  raf- 
ers  would  strike  her  topknot  off — never  seed  such  a 
opknot  in  jny  life,  except  in  the  pictur's  at  Squire 
ionteiith*s,  an*  I  told  her  so,  an'  she  didn't  seem  to  like 
U  Sbe  flushed  up  red,  though  I  meant  it  for  a  com- 
pliment. I  told  her  every  interesting  thing  I  knowed 
kbout  all  the  fulks  around.  Of  course  I  had  to  talk  of 
vhat  I  knowed ;  I  never  could  make  up  talk  out  of 
vbat  I  don't  know.  She  wa'n't  interested  a  mtYe,  not 
iven  in  Isabella  Monteith,  and  she's  jest  as  good  as  a 
lovel,  any  day.  Twa'n*t  no  use !  I  can't  make  no 
iompany  of  no  sech  folks.  My !  Mister  Cyril,  jest  you 
hink !  she.actelly  stuck  up  her  nose  at  my  dinner! 
hough  rd  cooked  many  a  dinner  for  quality  at  Squire 
^onteith's  sech  as  she  could  never  think  of  bein'. 
Twas  the  forks  —  the  steel  forks  —  that  turned  her 
(tomic.  '  She  couldn't  tech  steel  to  her  lips,'  she 
Aid,  and  of  course  a  steel  knife  was  wuss.  *  Horrible! 
lorrible ! '  she  said.  I  inade  up  my  mind  I'd  have  no 
sore  'horribles'  from  nobody,  so  I  worked  like  a 
x>unden  slave  at  the  Corners  to  get  some  silver  forks, 
lilver-coated,  I  mean;   they  are  jest  as  good  till  the 
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ooatin'  washes  off.  I  guess  Mis'  Dickens  was  glad 
enough  when  night  cum,  but  she  warn't  no  gladder 
than'  I  was,  I  can  tell  ye." 

^  You  don't  look  a  mite  like  Mis'  Dickens,  my  deary** 
in  an  assuring  tone  to  Agnes. 

<*  I  am  glad  enough  of  that,"  said  Agnes,  the  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks  from  laughter,  evoked  less  by 
Evelyn's  words  than  by  her  dramatic  delivery,  her 
dancing  eyes,  and  wild,  graceful  gestures.  The  combi- 
naiion  was  more  inimitably  comical  than  anything 
Agnes  had  ever  seen  before  in  her  life. 

^  You  see  that  I  am  short,"  she  said,  '^  so  I  can 
never  strike  your  raflers.  I've  no  fine  clothes  to  spoiL 
I  wear  thick  boots  out  of  doors,  where  I  mean  to  stay 
all  day  when  it  don't  rain,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
hungry  enough  to  eat  whatever  you  set  before  me, 
with  whatever  forks  you  choose  to  give  me.  And  as 
for  nice  stories  about  people  I  don't  know,  and  never 
saw,  I  can*t  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  them,"  enthu- 
siastically ;  ^*  they're  better  than  tiring  one's  eyes  read- 
ing a  story  book." 

**  That's  what  I  call  sensible,"  said  Evelyn,  in  in- 
tensely approving  tones.  ^  But  I  knowed  you  was  sen- 
sible the  minnit  I  sot  my  eye  on  yon  —  and  sensible 
wimen-folks,  city-bred,  are  mighty  scarce,  accordin'  to 
my  experience  and  thinkin'.  But  then  I  knowed,  afore 
1  saw  you,  that  Mister  Cyril  would  never  marry  none 
of  sech  simperin'  nozzle- tails  as  I  see  here  at  the  Lake 
every  summer,  and  even  over  to  the  Corners." 

*'  I  think  we  had  better  be  starting,"  said  Cyril,  who 
had  just  touched  the  cork  and  fish-hooks  in  his  pocket, 
and  felt  as  if  he  could  not  wait  another  minute.  **  I 
want  Agnes  to  see  the  country  by  daylight,  and  we 
must  reach  the  Pinnacle  before  sunset  It  would  be 
too  chilly  for  Agnes  in  the  woods  afterwards." 

'*  Well,  I  done  jest  as  you  told  me,"  said  Evelyn, 
*' stopped  at  the  Comers  and  got  Hi's  old  chaise. 
'Taitrt  to  be  compared  with  my  spring  wagon,  fur  my 
ridin',  but  I  reckon  the  back  seat  will  be  easier  for  Mis' 
King.  The  top's  down,  and  you  can  view  -  the  land- 
scape o'er  to  yer  heart's  content." 

The  payment  of  bill,  and  gathering  of  '^  traps,"  as 
Evelyn  called  Cyril's  and  Agnes'  two  stout  valises, 
occupied  but  a  very  few  moments.  Then  the  old 
chaise  sallied  forth  —  Cyril  and  Agnes  on  the  back 
seat,  Evelyn  on  an  improvised  seat  before,  jerking  the 
reins  of  her  nag  with  one  hand,  and  brandishing  a  long 
branch  with  a  few  quivering  leaves  on  the  end,  in  the 
other. 

The  landscape  gave  to  Agnes  the  pleasure  of  per- 
petual surprise.  She  had  never  seen  anything  like  the 
great  hop- fields  before,  save  the  pictures  of  vineyards 
in  Southern  France.  In  nature  she  had  never  beheld 
any  such  combination  as  th«  l>road  rolling  plains, 
blue  scintillant  lakes,  and  ev^  :en  mountains.  The 
road  ran  through  fruitful  fiel.   ,  amost  ripe  for  harvest. 
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through  groves  of  sugar  maples  which  seemed  to  say, 
**  How  is  our  little  Agnes  I "  they  were  so  like  the 
maples  of  old  Ulm,  under  which  she  played,  a  little 
girl.     Then  there  were  wonderful  woody  passes,  where 
the  i-oad  narrowed  into  a  lane,  its  high  hanks  interlaced 
from  tree  to  tree  with  wild  honeysuckle  and  woodbine, 
the  latter  waving  little  pennons  of  vivid  crimson  set 
amid  its  green.     Here  and  there  a  scarlet  leaf  fluttered 
like   a  beckoning   hand   far  up   in  the  emerald  tree 
boughs,  while  below  by  some  roadside  brook  the  gen- 
tian was  weaving  its  pale  purple  fringes  for  the  near 
August  daysy  and  hosts  of  golden-rod,  marshalled  by 
the  way,  tossed  their  green  lance-s  and  dipped  their 
yellowing  plumes  in  deeper  sunsliine.     They  crossed  a 
wild  river  rushing  with  impetuous  speed  through  cliff 
and  fell,  and  ascending  a  hill  came  out  upon  a  high, 
broad  plain,  and  into  a  wide,  straight  street  at  least  two 
miles  in  length.     It  looked  like  one  long  town  street 
left  alone  with  nature.     It  was  lined  with  pretty  cot- 
tages half  buried  in  trees  and  flowers,  with  here  and 
there  a  church,  mostly  old  and  mossy;  but  one  stately, 
and  of  stone,  rose  up  proud  as  a  minster.     It  had  its 
handsome    mansions    standing    amid    ^*  grounds,"    its 
"business  part,"  and  ended  at  last  in  £velyn's  famous 
*' Comers,"  from    whence    four   roads   diverged,  and 
where  stood  Hi'   Sanderi^on's  famous  hostel.     Back  of 
this  populous  street  the  great  pbiin  stretched  away  into 
the  silence  of  remote  farms,  to  the  sheen  of  lakes  set 
like  shields  between  the  hills,  and  to  the  proud  moun- 
tain range  which  bound  its  horizon,  and  rose  like  an 
outermost  wall  between  it  and  the  sky. 

^  'Tain't  likely  you  realize  that  you  have  left  your 
own  country,  but  you  have,"  said  Evelyn,  sententiously. 
"  You  left  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Jimphoby  River.  You 
are  in  the  Dominion.  In  the  municipality  of  Dufferin, 
in  Dufferin  Street,  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
There  I  I've  said  all  that  over  often  enough  to  myself 
to  get  it  straight  this  time." 

*'  I  can't  realize  it,  that  we  are  in  any  country  but 
our  own,"  said  Agnes. 

^  Well,  you  are.    I  am  in  my  own,  but  you  ain't  in 
your  own.     You're  in  Queen  Victory's.     I  know  how 
you  feel.    I  did  jes'  the  same  when  I  cum  to  live  in  the 
Dominion.    I  was  born  jes'  t'other  side  of  the  line ;  far 
enough  in,  though,  to  be  a  Yankee  through  and  through^ 
My    Thomas  was   born  this  side,  and  my  boys  —  I 
can't  go  agin  Metr  (country,  so  I'm  divided  like  in  my 
feelin's.     I'm  not  dead  agin  the  queen.     All  I  have 
agin  her  is  that  it  should  take  so  much  more  to  support 
her  and  her  children  than  it  does  any  other  woman  and 
her  ^  &mily.     If  good   things   could  be  divided  more 
ekally,  it  'ud  be  a  good  deal  more  satisfy  in';  but  I  sup- 
pose they  can't.     An'  I'm  sure  our  queen  is  a  good 
woman  accordin'  to  her  bringin'  up.     Somehow  I've 
got  it  in  my  head  tliat  she's  a  feeliu'  heart  for  poor 
folks.     She  oughter.     Mercy   knows,  her  own  father 
was   poor  enough.     She  couldn't  pay  his  debts  in  a 
minute.     An'  when  I  go  over  to  Montreal,  and  see 
her  Stan'  in  Victory  Square  large  as  life  and  made  of 
marble,  holdin'  a  sceptre  and  wearin'  a  crown,  it  makes 
me  feel   good  —  I  kmder  like  it,  to  know  that  one 
woman  is  a  queen,  seein'  so  many  wimen  have  to  dig 
and  scrub,  and  be  beasts  of  burden,  as   they  do  in 
Austrey.     My  I   to  think  of  bein'  yoked  to  a  cow  I     A 
woman  I "  and  in  the  dire  vehemence  of  such  a  thought 
Evelyn  brought  her  birch  bough  down  with  such  vio- 
lence that  she  broke  it,  and  frightened  her  horse  into 
a  frantic  gallop.  ; 


^  Come,  now,  Johnny,  you  needn't  take  it » to  k 
ef  I  did  hit  you  a  lick  when  I  didn't  know  it  T 
shall  have  an  extra  pint  of  oats  for  that,  Job 
Come,  now  I"  and  standing  up,  Evelyn  eajdi 
tween  jerks  and  cajoling  to  bring  the  refractory  U 
hack  to  peace,  and  his  original  jog-trot 

Between  laughter  and  fright  Agnes  wasMg^t 
cited,  but  Anally  tranquillity  was  restored,  vbe&(> 
asked,  — 

*'  How  are  you  so  well  acquainted  ^rith  voaa 
A  ustria,  Evelyn  ?  You  have  never  been  there!' 
^  Hevn't  I  though !  I've  been  there  nwre'D  mtt 
take  the  weekly  Trihuney  and  mean  to  tab  il 
long  as  I  live.  Besides,  I've  read  heaps  tbonti 
ferent  countries  out  of  books — them's  the  boob  II 
That's  the  way  I  travel.  Miss  Isabella  taagiit  s 
read,  an'  I  had  all  the  books  I  wanted  when  I  fi 
Squire  Monteith's.  I  borrow  round  now.  Tber':;] 
williu'  to  lend  me  bookc^,  for  they  all  know  I  woi'ia 
'em  double,  and  I'll  Kend  'em  back  clean  as  wbe&I> 
'em.  That's  sumthin'  to  folks  as  care  fur  thdr  le^ 
nowadays,  when  people  hain't  no  more  oonoa 
about  borrowed  books  than  they  have  about  ixna 
ui!nberills. " 

''It  seems  to  me,  Evelyn,  the  Castle  begins  tai 
dilapidated,"  said  CyriL  **It  has  run  downaadlja 
I  saw  it  four  years  ago." 

''  Dear  suz  me,  that's  <o,"  answered  Evelp,  lia 
deep  sigh.  *^  But  there's  nuthin'  else  to  be  'spected,^ 
Miss  Isabella  dead,  an'  the  place  waitin'  for  exeai 
to  sell  it  for  debts.  It's  enough  to  make  ber  litf  i 
coffin-lid  off,  ef  she  knows  how  they're  pattiD'  lii 
paint  on  her  beautiful  gimcrack  work '  in  nstoreitf 
as  she  used  to  say  in  her  soft,  lady  voice.  Deff< 
It  seems  as  if  I  heard  her  sayin'  it  now.  The  dsis^ 
the  years  that  she  spent  on  that  gimcnd^  ^ 
Makin'  designs,  and  drawin's,  and  dia —  wass^ 
Why,  she'd  spend  a  year  on  jest  the  top  of  a  ^' 
only  jest  to  have  it  all  daubed  over  now  willi  vk 
paint  as  thick  as  molasses." 

The  eyes  of  the  three  were  turned  toward  i  if 
building  on  a  high  plateau  of  ground  abore  tbeii 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  street,  aod^frat: 
sides  and  rear,  of  the  magnificent  sweep  of  isfsk 
wood,  and  river,  with  the  great  blue  lake  fashiogiii 
distance  tlirough  the  open  hills,  and  of  mountainaae 
ing  into  the  sky  above  and  beyond.  It  was  more  a 
a  villa  and  less  than  a  castle,  a  poetic,  Gothic  (d 
nation  of  both.  There  was  a  fountain  whose  oft 
mouthed  dolphin  in  the  uplifted  hands  of  a  ntf^ 
Nereid  no  longer  tossed  spray  on  the  elm-shaded  in 
which  stretched  up  from  the  road,  and  great  partes? 
of  flowers  on  its  southern  side  which  seemel  to  I 
blooming  in  untrained  and  uncared-for  luxuriance. 

*'  She  made  and  built  it  all  out  of  her  own  head,  pi 
Miss  Isabella  !  To  think  on't,  an'  what  has  com  of  i 
jes'  makes  me  sick  every  time  I  go  by,"  excba' 
Evelyn. 

'^  Did  a  lady  design  and  build  this  hoaser  v^ 
Agnes,  her  eyes  filled  with  sympathy  and  iutati 
"  this  Miss  Isabella  ?  Who  wa.s  she  ?  Do  teJi  « ' 
her,  please." 

'*  There !  I  knowed  you  wa'n't  a  mite  like  * 
Dickens !  No  more  you  ain't ! "  exclaimed  l^ 
triumphantly.  ^  An'  to  think  of  sech  as  her  sliefca 
up  her  nose  at  my  forks  and  at  me !  when  1 1^ 
growed  up  with  real  quality,  an'  if  not  in  that  booier* 
the  one  afore  it ! 
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*' That's  the  way  I  cum  by  my  fine  name:  I  was 
aaied  for  Lady  Monteith.  Her  name  was  Evelyn 
ituart.  Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
/hiefs ;  her  father  wore  the  Stuart  tartan  ;  many  a  time 
tie  told  me  that  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  My  mother 
ras  born  on  t'other  side  of  the  line,  but  she  lived  off 
q'  on  at  Squire  Monteith's  after  she  was  married, 
iiss  Isabella  and  I  were  bom  the  same  year,  I  a  few 
lonths  afore  her,  and  we  played  together  under  those 
ig  trees  when  we  were  jes'  specs,  when  Miss  Isabella 
adn't  half  as  much  notion  of  buildin'  as  of  fiyin'." 

'*  Why  was  her  mother  called  Lady  Monteith  ? " 
sked  Agnes  inquiringly.  Her  American  mind  not 
djusting  itself  readily  to  English  titles  when  she  was 
iot  more  than  half  a  mile  and  fifteen  minutes  beyond 
he  boundary  of  her  native  States.  '^  You  say  Squire 
lionteith  and  Lady  Monteith.  Was  she  really  a  lady 
f  title  by  birth  ?  " 

*'  Indeed  was  she !  She  cum  from  the  kings  of 
kx>tland,"  said  Evelyn,  growing  more  magnificent  in 
ler  memories  of  the  Stuart  as  she  went  on.  To  be 
ure  her  father  was  a  younger  son,  and  wild,  and  was 
ent  16  the  Dominion,  where  the  great  families  in  the 
»ld  country  send  all  their  wild  ones.  He  never  had  no 
Itle,  but  his  brother  had,  that  stayed  to  hum  in  Scot- 
and.  Lady  Monteith  had  no  title  really^  but  she 
coked  jes'  bom  to  it.  Sech  a  lady,  Dufferin  Street 
lever  saw  afore  or  sence !  Sech  brocades  and  velvets 
md  satins  as  she  used  to  wear  day  in  an'  out,  an'  sech 
aces,  finer  than  the  spiders  spin  in  my  cherry-tree, 
^u'  sech  a  low  voice.  The  older  I  growed  the  of  ener 
ihe  would  say  to  me,  ^^  Evelyn,  you  strike  me  through 
ind  through,  with  >our  high,  thin,  American  voice. 
Oan't  you  speak  a  little  lower  ?  Try  now  !  not  away 
ip  in  the  air  like  a  katy-did,  but  down  in  your  chest. 
Twa'n't  no  use  I  'Twa'n't  in  my  grain,  you  see.  I've 
;one  on  screechin'  an  screamin'  an'  hoi  ler  in'  all  my 
ife,  as  I've  no  doubt  Lady  Monteith  would  'a'  done  if 
she'd  had  to  live  in  the  woods  like  me,  with  not  even  a 
tin  horn,  when  I  fust  went  there,  to  call  the  men  in  to 
linner  I 

**"  You  asked  about  Squire  Monteith  ? 

"  He  warn't  her  ekel  — ^^not  in  blood  nor  in  breedin', 
is  he  proved  to  everybody's  knowledge  more  'n  once. 
Miss  Isabella  was  all  in  all  to  her  mother.  But  if  ever 
Bi  human  bein'  had  a  tug  an'  a  tussle  jest  to  live  in 
this  world,  that  bein'  was  Isabella  Monteith.  You  see 
she  had  genus,  and  that  by  all  accounts  is  the  most 
oncomfortable  thing  a  creeter  can  have,  and  most  of 
all  a  woman.  Times  are  changiu',  an  '11  change  more, 
I  guess,  if  I  read  the  signs  right.  But  what  chance  did 
a  woman  genus  have  away  up  here  North,  thirty  year 
ago  ?  None,  I  tell  ye.  If  she  was  a  lady  she  had  to 
read  an'  write  an'  cipher ;  to  embroider  an'  to  dance  an* 
to  speiJc  French,  if  her  folks  didn't  despise  the  natives, 
but  her  genus  had  no  more  chance  than  a  cat,  nor  half 
BO  much,  for  there's  no  hamper  on  my  Jerry's  genus  for 
eatin'  up  birds  and  squirrels,  or  even  poor  Polly's  little 
kittens. 

'*  Fust  Miss  Isabella  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  an'  her 
mother  taught  her  drawin'.  That  didn't  satisfy  her, 
she  must  be  a  sculptress,  an'  went  to  Montreal  to  study. 
When  she  cum  back  she  spent  most  of  her  time  put- 
terin'  in  soft  clay  and  sech  stuff — mod'lin',  she  called  it 
—  plaster  images.  I  was  cook  at  Monteith  House  then. 
One  day  she  modelled  me.  I  lived  through  it,  but  I 
smashed  the  image  the  first  chance  I  got,  an'  never 
told  MIas  Isabella,  who  didn't  know  it  till  long  after 


she  got  to  be  an  architec' ;  then,  you  see,  she  didn't  care 
a  pin.  She  went  to  Europe  with  her  mother,  whose 
cousin  was  a  lord ;  *'  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  he,"  I  used 
to  sing.  He  lived  in  the  castle  wht$re  all  the  great 
Stuart  chiefs  had  lived  afore  him. 

^  Well,  that  Stuart  castle  and  t'others  that  Miss  Isa- 
bella see  just  driv'  her  wild.  She  studied  architecturin' 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  an'  cum  home  thinkin'  the 
Dominion  wa'n't  fit  to  live  in.  She'd  quit  sculpturin'^ 
an'  now  nuthiu'  would  do  but  she  must  build  a  castle. 
Well,  she  built  it,  an'  trouble  enough  cum  of  it.  It  tuk 
her  a  dozen  years  or  more.  The  biggest  walnut  and 
butternut  trees  on  the  farm  were  cut  down  to  go  into 
it ;  native  wood  was  brought  from  Scotland.  An'  oh 
the  time  spent  designin',  inlayin',  and  polishin'  that  gim- 
crack  work  !  And  the  cost !  Long  afore  it  was  done 
the  Monteith  farm  was  mortgaged  for  a'most  as  much 
as  it  was  wuth,  and  the  fust  thing  Lady  Monteith  did 
after  gettin'  into  the  splendid  rooms  Miss  Isabella  made 
a  purpose  for  her  was  to  die.  That  e'en  a'most  broke 
Miss  Isabella's  heart,  for  the  world  never  saw  a  better 
daughter.  She  was  doctor,  nuss,  and  daughter  all  in 
one.  Now  vnll  you  believe  it !  Lady  Monteith  hadn't 
been  dead,  no,  not  two  months,  when  one  day  Miss 
Isabella  cum  home  from  a  walk  and  found  in  her 
mother's  parlor  Nancy  Trig,  the  housemaid,  a-sittin'  in 
the  window  in  Lady  Monteith's  silver  gray  brocade  an* 
scarlet  Indy  scarf. 

"  *  Nancy  I  how  dare  you  !  Walk  out  of  my  sight 
and  take  off  that  dress ! '  said  Miss  Isabella. 

"*Walk  out  of  my  sight  yoursel','  said  Nancy. 
^  You'll  take  on  no  more  gran'  airs  to  m«,  Miss  Isabella. 
I'm  lady  here  now ;  this  is  my  dress,  and  my  parlors. 
I  married  your  pa  this  mornin'.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  thcU  f  " 

*'  *  I  had  nothin'  to  say  to  such  a  person,'  Miss  Isa- 
bella said  to  me  afterwards.  She  never  entered  that 
room  ag'in  —  the  room  in  which  her  own  mother  died 
—  but  once ;  that  was  after  the  squire  had  to  leave  the 
castle.  Nancy  Trig  is  living  yet,  but  not  his  widder, 
no,  indeed.  The  old  squire  wam't  much  more'n  cold 
afore  she  married  Pete  Lifoot,  one  on  her  own  kind. 
Hi  Sanderson's  hostler.  The  squire  never'd  a  had  her, 
only  she  was  young  and  rosy  as  a  pippin  —  and  she 
got  roun'  him  a-nussin'  on  him  when  he  was  swearin* 
and  tearin'  with  the  rheumatiz.  There's  no  end  o* 
men  that's  taken  in  by  nussin'. 

^'  Miss  Isabella  left  the  castle  that  had  cost  her  so 
much,  an'  went  to  live  at  old  Doctor  Dalton's.  She'd 
always  fancied  doctorin'  a'most  as  much  as  sculpturin', 
and  had  studied  off  an'  on  with  the  old  doctor  sence  she 
was  a  young  gal.  All  Dufferin  said  she  was  crazy,  but 
the  old  doctor,  who  was  famous  in  these  parts,  told  her 
not  to  mind,  that  she'd  brains  enough  to  make  a  dozen 
doctors  if  she'd  only  pin  'em  to  doctorin'  an'  let  sculp- 
turin' an  architecturin'  alone. 

"*I'll  do  it  now,  Evelyn,'  she  said,  an'  she  did.  *  I 
must  do  sum  thin'  to  earn  me  money,  for  all  my  fortin' 
is  in  the  castle,'  she  said,  an'  she  did.  After  she  fin- 
ished at  Montreal  she  went  to  Bostin  an  opened  an  in- 
firmary that  was  makin'  her  fiimous,  but  it  killed  her  — 
I  mean  'twas  the  last  stroke.  She  was  the  kindest- 
hearted  creetur !  My !  at  an  bourns  notice  she  would  get 
up  theatricals  or  call  in  the  young  folks  an'  set  'em  to 
dancin',  jest  to  see  'em  bavin'  on  a  good  time.  She 
never  minded  no  work  or  worry  ef  she  could  only  make 
some  one  happy.  Of 'en  enuff  'twas  jest  some  one  who 
laughed  at  her  fur  her  pains,  an'  called  her  '  cracked^' 
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'cau^e  she  could  do  things  no  other  woman  could  or 
ever  thought  of  doin'. 

*^  Thti  squire  had  to  1ft  the  castle  at  last  to  some 
folks  from  Hostiti,  an*  he  and  Nancy  Trig  went  to  live 
in  the  farm-house.  The  castle  was  let,  carved  furniture 
an'  all  ;  but  afore  the  folks  cum  in  it  fur  the  summer, 
Miss  Isabella  cum  up  to  take  a  last  look,  she  said.  One 
day  she  sot  hours  an*  hours  in  her  mother's  room,  all 
alone.  The  day  afore  she  went  back  she  cum  out  to 
the  Pinnerkel  to  8ee  me.  Never  seed  sech  a  change 
in  any  one  in  all  my  life.  Her  hair  was  a^  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  an'  she  wa'n't  forty.  Her  face  was  as 
smooth  as  a  baby's,  but  there  wa'n't  no  more  color  in  it 
than  in  Queen  Victory's  marble  statur,  an'  her  eyes 
looked  twice  as  big  as  they  ever  looked  afore.  We 
sot  down  on  the  door-step  an'  talked  over  old  times  — 
back  to  when  we  l>oth  got  into  the  big  chinee  crate  in 
Monteith  House  garret  an'  hunted  pieces  for  doll-baby 
clothes  in  the  puper  ra;^,  an'  screeche<l  so  at  last  fur 
the  nuss  to  pull  us  out  (for  the  crate  was  higher'n  our 
head>)  every bcxly  down  stairs  was  scared  jest  about  to 
death.  I  ain't  settin'  myself  on  an  ekality  with  Miss 
Isabella — that  euuldn't  be ;  but  in  one  way  we  were  sort 
o'  sisters,  for  we  half  growed  up  tr)gether.  When  we'd 
talked  everything  over,  she  jest  sot  an'  thought  till 
she  bust  out:  *  You're  happier'n  me,  livelyn.  W  you 
do  live  in  a  log  house,  it's  yourn,  an*  paid  fur,  an'  home. 
An'  no  matter  what  an}b<)d)'  thinks  or  sez  al)OUt  you 
outside,  you've  got  the  two  Toms  to  love  you,  an' 
little  Jim.  Ia^oV  a'  me,  Evelyn  ;  jou'll  never  know 
how  hard  it  is  fur  a  woman,  any  woman  if  she  has  a 
heart,  to  knock  about  the  world  alone ;  nor  how  hard, 
no  mattir  what  you  grieve  or  suffer,  to  know  that  there 
ain't  nothin'  fiowin'  hack  of  love  to  feed  the  spring,  an* 
if  there  ain't,  there  ain't  nothin'  left  in  the  world  wuth 
livin*  for,  Evelyn.' 

"  So  you  see  Bculpturin'  an*  architecturin'  an'  doctorin' 
all  put  together  wa'n't  no  romlbrt  to  her  in  the  long 
run,  though  she  did  a  heap  of  goml  with  I  he  last,  that 
I  know.  But  I,  born  to  poveriy  an'  a  log- house,  was 
better  off  an*  happier'n  her  with  'em  all.  She  jes'  laid 
her  poor  white  head  on  my  shoulder  an'  cried,  an*  I 
cried.  *  If  wust  comes  to  wust,'  I  sai<l, '  an'  you  hain't 
got  nothin'  more  satisfyin',  }  on  know.  Miss  Isabella,  I 
alius  loved  you  an*  alius  shall,  an'  1  hain't  nothin'  on 
earth  that  ain*t  youni  if  you  want  it'  I  never  saw  her 
ag*in.  •  She  went  back,  an*  jest  fainted  an*  died  one  day, 
worn  out.  An'  she*8  buried  away  down  there  among 
8trangei-8,  an'  I  can't  get  at  her  grave  to  put  arbutus 
on't,  when  she  loved  it  so,  an'  was  alius  the  fust  to 
find  it,  an'  Pinnerkel  woods  is  full  on't.  Hut  I  told  her 
I'd  never  forget  her,  an'  I  never  will,"  saitl  Evelyn  with 
a  deep  sob.  There  were  tears  in  Agnes*  eyes,  and  a  mist 
over  Gyrirs  which  showed  that  he  felt  the  pathos  of  the 
story  of  this  one  human  life,  or  at  least  Evelyn's  dra- 
matic rendering  of  it,  which  might  have  moved  a  much 
harder  heart.  "  Mi>ter  John,  you  needn't  stan'  stun' 
still  if  we  be  a-cryin*.  We  can  be  a-cryin'  an*  a-movin' 
on  at  the  same  time  jest  as  well,  I  reckon,"  exclaimed 
Evelyn,  giving  John  a  jerk,  that  animal  having  come 
to  a  dead  stop,  as  if  in  meditation  over  the  story  that  he 
had  just  heard,  althou;rh  it  was  by  no  means  the'  first 
time  that  he  had  listened  to  it. 

They  left  Dufferin  Street  and  its  busy  Corners  far 
behind,  and  turned  into  the  open  country,  facing  south- 
wards. Distant  mountains  still  notched  the  horizon, 
while  nearer,  directly  facing  them,  on  the  other  side  of 
a  dense  forest,  one  shot  up  into  the  blue  air  as  abruptly 


as  a  tower.     It  seemed  like  an  immeDse  evergreen  sbaft 
with  a  cone-like  summit  all  poiDt«fd  with  piueA. 

*^  How  are  you,  old  Pinnacle  ?  **  exclaimed  Cjril  at 
the  first  sight  of  it,  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  it 
enthusiastically ;  *'  many's  the  day  since  I  saw  you  ;  but 
you*  re  as  gre^n  and  fresh  at  ever,  and  I  know  the  old 
Tarn  is  as  still  and  deep  and  fall  of  black  trout  as  it 
was  four  years  ago!" 

**That  it  is,"  said  Evelyn,  '^an'  no  other  man  shall 
have  the  boat,  now  you  have  come.  Mister  Cyril." 

The  farms  which  they  passed  were  large  and  the 
houNCS  sparse ;  these  grew  fewer  and  more  remote,  tiH 
they  entered  the  forest 

*' Guess  ye  think  it's  pretty  hnmptj-dumpty,  don't 
ye  ? "  inquired  Evelyn,  amused  at  Agues'  little  starts 
when  the  old  chaise  gave  a  jump  or  a  lurch.  ^Doa 
know  what  ye*d  'a'  thought  wlien  Thomas  an'  me  fint 
came  to  the  Pinnerkel,  more  'o  twenty  year  ago.  Then 
there  wa'n't  no  road  'tall.  A  tuggin*  time  we  hid 
afore  we  got  one.  Sech  trees  as  had  to  be  laid  low! 
Poor  Thomas  I  They  laid  him  low  at  last,  the  stnm 
they  gi'n  him.  The  road  ort  to  be  splendid,  an*  we 
think  'tis,  now.  It  cost  enuff,  the  Lord  in  heavai 
knows. 

''  Don't  be  afeared  ! "  watchuig  Agnes'  &ce ;  **  J(^ 
knows  every  spec  of  this  road  from  one  end  to  t'other. 
lie  wouldn't  hit  agin  a  stump  if  he  walked  it  all  vitl 
his  eyes  shet     I.#as'  Saturday  it  was  midnight  when  I 
got  here  from  the  Corners.    The  woods  were  jest  t 
blaek  as  pitch,  an'  I  had  a  reapin'  machine  in  Uie  bid 
of  the  waggin.     Tain't  no  use,  I  said  to  John,  a-uji 
to  drive  ye.     You  know  better  'n  me.     Go  on,  old  boj 
an'  he  did.     I  jes'  laid  the  reins  in  my  lap  —  couldn 
see  my  hand  afore  my  fiice.    An'  John  jes'  bro'tght  o 
straight  through,  reapio'  machine  an'  all,  an'  landed ' 
at  the  door  slick  as  a  whistle." 

*^  Hut  were  ycu  not  frightened  ?  "  asked  Agnes. 

*<  No,  child  I  I  dun  know  what  it  is  to  be  afeared 
the  woods.  Nothin'  never  skeers  me  unless  1  h< 
another  waggin  behind.  Then  it's  my  conwienoe. 
guess,  fur  I'm  alius '  afeared  it's  a  revenue  officer  ar 
my  smugglin's." 

**  Your  what  I  "  exclaimed  Agnes,  while  Cyril  bi 
into  a  laugh. 

'^  ^ly  smugglin's.  We're  all  smugglers  up  ben 
the  border,  more*or  less." 

For  the  first  time  Agnes  gave  a  disapproving  gU 
at  Evelyn.  To  her  a  smuggler  was  only  less  dret 
than  a  pirate.  Sriiuggling  in  her  mind  was  assoeii 
with  black  caves  and  deeds  of  darkness. 

Was  it  to  a  smuggler's  den  that  she  was  being  cir 
through  these  out-of-the-way  woods  ?  But  in  an  in? 
Evelyn's  open,  sunny  glance  restored  her  startled  f 

'*  Don't  take  it  so  to  heart     I  don't  make  a  biui 
on  it."  laughed  Evelyn.    •*  I'll  tell  ye  how  'tis.    1^ 
I  take  butter  'n'  eggs  'n'  cheese  down  to  the  Lake 
see  thar  some  calaker  or  green  tea  or  factory  o 
that  I  like,  I  jest  buy  'em,  pay  all  thej  ask  for  'en 
'em  in  my  waggin,  and  bring  'em  hum  jest  as  I « 
from  the  Corners.     But  jest  'cause  they  com  froc 
Lake  an'  don't  cum  from  the  Comers,  it's  smuggiin' 
a  revenue  officer  overtook  me  and  searched  my  wi 
he  could  make  me  pay  duty  on  my  traps.    If  I  d 
he'd  take  'em.     But  as  I  alios  pay  all  they're  wi 
the  fust  place,  I  can't  stop  to  minoe  matters  with  on 
er'ment  or  t'other.     I  jest  bring  'em  straight  akw. 
I've  never  bin  stopped  yet     But  Fve  tlionght  1 
gom'  to  be  more  'n  onoe.    One  black  night  in  the 
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die  of  the  wood*,  I  heered  a  waggin  jest  fomd  of  me  an' 
tbe  man  in  it  heered  a  waggin  jest  bebind  him.  He 
thought  I  was  a  cuBtom-bouee  officer  an'  I  thought 
he  was  one.  Both  thought  the  other  was  after  t'other. 
He  je«t  daehed  bis  boss  ou,  an'  his  hosB  knowed  nothiu' 
«boat  the  rond,  compared  with  John.  So  he  jest  ihjed 
into  one  of  thoae  air  side  slumpt.  'Twa'n't  no  eaiy 
matter  gettin'  out,  an'  cuslom-huuse  ofRcer  or  no  custom- 
lioiue  officer,  a  man  in  trouble  is  a  man  in  trouble  ;  so 
I  Jest  jumped  out  to  help  him  back  hia  buggf.  His 
faoss  was  a-thrasbin',  an'  he  a-jerkin',  for  he  didn't  darat 
to  open  his  mouth.  I  tronld  know  who  it  was,  au'  jest 
lield  vaj  lantern  up  to  his  face  to  see;  and  didn't  I 
lioller  ?  Why,  'twas  only  Sam  Jug,  who  livest'  other 
aide  of  the  Pinnerkel,  and  he'd  come  this  way  so  not  to 
keet  nobodi^. 

"  '  Yuii  tnust  have  au  extree  load  on  to-night,  Sam,'! 
Kid,  as  I  givu  his  bugtiy  a  boost  '  Go  in  peace.  If 
j^ou  don't  tell,  I  shan't.'  So  ye  see  our  smngglin'  ain't 
O  awful  1  but  we  all  smuggle  jest  the  same,  we  border 
l»lks.  There's  Mis'  Harris ;  she  smuggles  under  her 
lautiful  keixiJce  seat,  an'  she  is  jest  as  perfect  a 
ir'  as  tlie  Lord  ever  made.  J  wouldn't  have  my 
e  of  heaven  better  'n  hern  —  ef  I  could." 
They  emerged  from  the  wood*  at  last,  and  there 
tnited  Cyril's  land  of  Beulah.  Before  them  sirelched 
be  little  farm  which  Thomas  and  Evelyn  Dare  had 
lent  all  the  life  of  iheir  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
Polearing."  Now  its  fields  of  wheat  and  rye,  of  com 
1  barley,  intermingled  with  patches  of  potatoes  and 
nmips,  of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  stretched  away  to 
wctwnrd  woods  whose  primeval  beauty  tbe  toil 
'  Ibeir  owners  had  never  touched.  Between  these 
s  and  the  woods  which  our  travellers  had  just  left 
•  tbe  pasture,  wherein  native  elm  and  maple,  beech 
1  butternut  trees  stood  out  from  the  evergreen 
Mikgrouiid  of  the  ferest  with  its  graceful  tamaracks, 
vbre  pines,  frxgrant  hemlocks,  fringing  cedare,  and 
'aainic  lirs.  Cattle  were  grazing  in  this  pasture, 
I  Kt  tbi'  sound  of  the  wagon  wheels  a  flock  of  sheep 
1  lambs,  which  had  been  holding  their  noses  together 
r  a  brook  thiit  ran  through  it,  came  rushing  down  to 
I  fence,  peeping  through  the  bars  and  taking  a  delib- 
ale  look  at  the  new-comers.  The  brook  had  its 
a  spring  which  gushed  up  from  between  two 
t  stones  by  the  road.  On  the  nearer  side  of  it  an 
B  green  space  ran  up  to  two  log-bouses,  one  of  which 
oaed  to  be  aa  appendage  of  the  other.  A  large  flat 
I,  deeply  embedded  in  the  B«>d,  was  the  door-step  to 
I  larger  house.  On  one  side  of  it  a  sweelbrier 
^^_  I  bail  puxlied  its  head  far  above  the  low  nindoW' 
^^ni  i  before  tlie  one  on  tbe  otber  side,  stood  a  group  of 
^^  litlcly  li^er-lilies  ;  while  at  the  end  of  ilieliousea  moun- 
%:.^tii-<>^l>  ''''<J  ''^  clusters  of  reddening  berries  upon  the 
fc>^)ot'.  Iti^liiijit  it  were  a  few  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and 
^^^yotiil  [lie.-e  II  garden,  its  jagged  fence  lined  with'  ciir- 

;."">■  "-'berry  bushes,  and  its  long  beds  of  veg- 

•  tjilrl4>H  liiigliiimed  by  occasional  bunches  of  poppies, 
^^^Tasrig"!'^!*'  ""''  dahlias,  while  hosts  of  tri-colured  bolly- 
^i^H^ck*  "'"I  t'liillowers  stood  up  liko  so  many  sentinels 
-^Kj  tlte  corners  of  the  fences.  On  one  side  of  tlie  house 
^^^^^  tliti  forest ;  OQ  the  other  a  pond,  narrow,  hut  a  mile 
^^%  tougtli  —  a  pond  Bodeep,d&rk,and  silent  it  wascalled 
^^^p  Tarn-  Liooking  along  it-t  length  to  the  nonheast- 
tncidow  land  and  one  distant,  solitary  house 
fi^ible,  while  juat  opposite,  throwing  ita  deep 
■  orer  it,  towered  high  into  mid-air  the  steep 
■ea   moimlain,  a   land  beacon  for  many   miles 


away,  Tarnstone  Pinnacle.  The  sun  bad  just  gone 
down  behind  the  western  woods.  Their  emerald  arches 
and  flowering  boughs  were  veined  in  exquisite  tracery 
upon  a  background  of  gold  glowing  through  their  myriad 
vistaa.  Tbe  same  trans6guring  radiance  gilded  the  old 
Pinnacle,  till  its  firs  and  cedars  seemed  to  be  on  fire ; 
it  flushed  warm  and  red  the  dark  waters  of  Uie  Tami 
and  lit  the  little  windows  of  Evelyn's  log-house  till 
tbey  flashed  with  the  splendor  of  an  illuminated 
palace. 

"  How  bright,  how  peaceful  1 "  exclaimed  Agnee- 
"  Hum  is  hum.  You're  welcome  to  the  Pinnerkel. 
May  I  give  ye  a  kiss,  my  dear?  jest  to  begin  with;" 
said  Hvelyn,  as  she  halted  at  the  door,  and  turning 
round  kissed  Agnes  before  proceeding  to  alight  from 
her  improvised  perch  in  the  front  of  tbe  old  ctudie. 
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OOLDWOOD    I 


:  A  VISIT. 


BoLnwooD  was  tenant  of  what  wai  called  the  Lower 
Farm,  and  his  pemon  «u  the  nearciit  approach  to  aris- 
tocracy that  this  remote  quarter  of  Weainerbury  could 
boast  of.  Genteel  strangers,  whose  god  was  iheir  town, 
who  might  happen  to  be  compelled  to  linger  about  this  nook 
for  a  day,  beard  the  sound  of  light  wheels,  and  prayed  to 
see  good  society,  to  the  degree  of  a  solitary  lord,  or  sqniro 
at  the  very  least,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  BolJwood  going  out 
for  the  day.  They  heard  the  HOund  of  wheels  yet  odc« 
more,  and  were  reanimated  to  expectancy :  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  coming  home  again. 

His  bouse  stood  rei-essed  from  the  road,  and  tbe  stable!, 
which  are  to  a  farm  what  a  fireplace  is  to  a  house,  were 
behind,  their  lower  portions  being  lost  amid  bushes  of 
laurel.  Inside  the  blue  door,  open  half-way  down,  were  to 
be  seen  at  this  time  the  backs  and  tails  of  half  a  dozen 
warm  and  contented  hones  standing  in  thtir  stalls;  and 
thus  viewed,  nreecnting  alternations  of  roan  and  bav,  h» 
shapes  like  a  Moorish  arch,  the  tnil  being  a  streak  aown 
the  midst  of  each.  Over  these,  and  lost  to  tbe  eye  gazing 
in  from  the  outer  llcbt,  the  mouths  of  the  same  animab 
could  be  beard  busily  sustaining  ibe  above-named  warmth 
and  plumpness  by  quantities  of  oals  and  bay.  The  rest- 
less and  shadowy  figure  of  a  colt  wandered  up  and  down 
a  loose-box  at  the  end,  whilst  the  steady  frrind  of  all  the 
eaters  was  occasionally  diversiGi:d  by  the  rattle  of  a  rope 
or  the  stamp  of  a  foot. 

Pacing  up  and  down  at  the  heels  of  the  animals  was 
Farmer  Boldwood  himFelf.  This  place  was  his  almonry 
and  cloister  in  one;  here,  after  looking  to  the  feeding  of  bii 
four-fooled  dependents,  the  et-liliatc  would  walk  and  medi- 
tate of  an  evening  till  the  moon's  rays  streamed  in  thrODzh 
the  cobwebbed  windows,  or  total  darkness  enveloped  the 

Hia  square-fmmed  perpendicularity  showed  more  fnlly 
now  than  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  market- house.  In 
this  meditative  walk  bis  foot  met  the  floor  with  heel  and  toe 
simultaneously,  and  bis  fine,  reddish -flushed  face  was  bent 
downward  just  enough  to  render  obscure  the  still  mouth 
and  the  well-rounded  though  rather  prominent  and  broad 
cbin.  A  few  clear  and  thread-like  horixontal  lines  were 
the  only  interruption  to  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  oT 
his  Urge  forehead. 

Tbe  phases  of  Boldwood's  life  were  ordinary  enough,  but 
bis  was  not  an  ordinary  nature.  Spiritually  and  mentally, 
no  leas  than  socially,  a  commonpljue  general  condition  is 
no  conclusive  proo!  that  a  man  has  not  potentialities  above 
that  level. 

In  all  cases  this  state  may  bo  cither  the  mediocrity  of 
inadequacy,  as  was  Oak's,  or  what  we  will  venture  to  call 
the  mediocrity  of  counterpoise,  as  was  Boldwood's.    Hie 
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quiet  mean  to  which  we  originally  found  him  adherine, 
and  in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  he  had  continually 
moved,  was  that  of  neutralization  :  it  was  not  structural  at 
all.  That  stillness,  which  struck  casual  observers  more 
than  anything  else  in  his  character  and  habit,  and  seemed 
so  precisely  like  the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have  been  the 
peneot  balance  of  enormous  antagonistic  forces  —  positives 
and  negatives  in  fine  adjustment.  His  equilibrium  dis- 
turbed, he  was  in  extremity  at  once. 

Bold  wood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold.  If  an  emotion 
possessed  him  at  all,  it  ruled  him;  a  feeling  not  mastering 
nim  was  entirely  latent.  Stagnant  or  rapid,  it  was  never 
slow.  He  was  always  hit  mortally,  or  he  was  missed. 
The  shallows  in  the  characters  of  ordinary  men  were 
sterile  strands  in  his,  but  his  depths  were  so  profound  as  to 
be  practically  bottomless. 

He  had  no  light  and  careless  touches  in  his  constitution, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Stern  in  the  outlines  of  action, 
mild  in  the  details,  he  was  serious  throughout  all.  He  saw 
no  absurd  side  to  the  follies  of  life,  and  thus,  though  not 
quite  companionable  in  the  eyes  of  merry  men  and  scoffers, 
and  those  to  whom  all  things  show  life  as  a  jest,  he  was 
not  intolerable  to  the  earnest  and  those  acquainted  with 
grief.  Being  a  man  who  read  all  the  dramas  of  life  seri- 
ously, if  he  failed  to  plea^  when  they  were  comedies,  there 
was  no  frivolous  treatment  to  reproach  him  for  when  they 
chanced  to  end  tragically. 

Bathsheba  was  far  from  dreaming  that  the  dark  and 
silent  shape  upon  which  she  had  so  carelessly  thrown  a 
seed  was  a  hot-bed  of  tropic  intensity.  Had  she  known 
Boldwood's  moods,  her  blame  would  have  been  fearful,  and 
the  stain  upon  her  heart  ineradicable.  Moreover,  had 
she  known  her  present  power  for  good  or  evil  over  this 
man,  she  would  have  trembled  at  her  responsibility. 
Luckily  for  her  present,  unluckily  for  her  future  tranquil- 
lity, her  understanding  had  not  yet  told  her  what  Bold  wood 
was.  Nobody  knew  entirely ;  for  though  it  was  possible  to 
form  guesses  concerning  his  spirited  capabilities  from  old 
flood-marks  faintly  visible,  he  had  never  been  seen  at  the 
high  tides  which  caused  them. 

Tarmer  Bold  wood  came  to  the  stable-door,  and  looked 
forth  across  the  level  fields.  Beyond  the  first  enclosure 
was  a  hedge,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  a  meadow,  be- 
longing to  Bathsheba's  farm. 

It  was  now  early  spring  —  the  time  of  going  to  grass 
with  the  sheep,  when  they  have  the  first  feed  of  the  mead- 
ows, before  tnese  are  laid  up  for  mowing.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  east  for  several  weeks,  had  veered 
to  the  southward,  and  tne  middle  of  spring  had  come  ab- 
ruptly —  almost  without  a  beginning.  It  was  that  period 
in  the  vernal  quarter  when  we  may  suppose  the  Dryads  to 
be  waking  for  the  season.  The  vegetaole  world  begins  to 
move  and  swell,  and  the  saps  to  rise,  till  in  the  complet- 
est  silence  of  lone  gardens  and  tractless  plantations,  where 
everything  seems  nelpless  and  still  after  the  bond  and 
slavery  of  frost,  there  are  bustlings,  strainings,  united 
thrusts,  and  pulls-altogether,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
powerful  tugs  of  cranes  and  pulleys  in  a  noisy  city  are  but 
pigmy  efforts. 

Bold  wood,  looking  into  the  distant  meadows,  saw  there 
three  figures.  They  were  those  of  Miss  Everdene,  Shep- 
herd Oak,  and  Cainy  Ball. 

When  Bathsheba's  figure  shone  upon  the  farmer's  eyes, 
it  lighted  him  up  as  a  Uttle  moon  lights  up  a  great  tower. 
A  man's  body  is  as  the  shell,  or  the  tablet,  of  his  soul,  as 
he  is  reversed  or  ingenuous,  overflowing  or  self-contained. 
There  was  a  change  in  Bold  wood's  exterior  from  its  former 
impassibleness ;  and  his  face  showed  that  he  was  now  living 
outside  his  defences  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  fearful 
sense  of  exposure.  It  is  the  usual  experience  of  strong  nat- 
ures when  they  love. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  It  was  to  go  across 
and  inquire  boldly  of  her. 

The  insulation  of  his  heart  by  his  reserve  during  these 
many  years,  without  a  duct  of  any  kind  for  disposable  emo- 
tion, had  worked  its  effect.  It  has  been  observed  more 
tbftn  once  that  the  causes  of  love  are  chiefly  subjective,  and 


Bold  wood  was  a  living  testimony  to  the  tmt 
sition.  No  mother  existed  to  absorb  his  d< 
ter  for  his  tenderness,  no  idle  ties  for  sense 
surcharged  with  the  compound,  which  waa  ; 
love. 

He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow. 
ground  was  melodious  with  ripples,  and  the 
uie  low  bleating  of  the  flock  mingling  with  h 
and  man  were  engaged  in  the  operation  of  i 
**  take,"  which  is  performed  whenever  an  ei 
own  offspring,  one  of  the  twins  of  another  e 
her  as  a  substitute.  Gabriel  had  skinned  t 
and  was  tying  the  skin  over  the  bodv  of  th< 
the  customary  manner,  whilst  Bathsheba  wj 
a  little  pen  of  four  hurdles,  into  which  tl 
foisted  lamb  were  driven,  where  they  woi 
the  old  sheep  conceived  an  affection  for  the 

Bathsheba  looked  up  at  the  completion  oi 
and  saw  the  farmer  by  the  gate,  where  he 
by  a  willow  tree  in  full  bloom.  Gabriel,  to 
was  as  the  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
of  its  faintest  changes,  instantly  diacemc 
mark  of  some  influence  from  without,  in 
keenly  self-conscious  reddening.  He  alao  t 
held  Bold  wood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with  th 
wood  had  shown  him,  Gabriel  suspected  hs 
quettish  procedure  begun  by  that  means,  i 
since,  he  knew  not  how. 

Farmer  Boldwood  had  read  the  panto 
that  they  were  conscious  of  his  presence,  ai 
tion  was  as  too  much  light  turned  upon  his  i 
He  was  still  in  the  road,  and  by  moving  on 
neither  would  recognize  that  he  had  ongina 
enter  the  field.  He  passed  by  with  an  n 
whelming  sensation  of  ignorance,  shynes 
Perhaps  in  her  manner  there  were  signs  tl 
to  see  nim  —  perhaps  not  —  he  could  not  r 
The  cabala  of  this  erotic  philosophy  seei 
of  the  subtlest  meanings,  expressed  in  mi 
£very  turn,  look,  word,  and  accent  contaii 
quite  distinct  from  its  obvious  import,  anc 
ever  been  pondered  by  him  until  now. 

As  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived 
that  Farmer  Boldwood  had  walked  by  on 
idleness.  She  collected  the  probabilities  of 
concluded  diat  she  was  herself  responsible  i 
appearance  there.  It  troubled  her  much  1 
great  flame  a  little  wildfire  was  likely  to 
sheba  was  no  schemer  for  marriage,  nor  wa 
ately  a  trifler  with  the  affections  of  men,  f 
experience  on  seeing  an  actual  flirt  after 
would  have  been  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  B 
be  so  different  from  such  a  one,  and  yet  so  I 
is  supposed  to  be. 

She  resolved  never  again,  by  look  or  br 
rupt  the  steady  flow  of  this  man's  life.    Bu 
to  avoid  an  evil  is  seldom  framed  till  the  evi 
vanced  as  to  make  avoidance  impossible. 

(TobeeooMaiMd.) 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROlfV 

What  are  the  essential  attributes  of  the  p 
cause  him  to  be  adorned  with  the  noblest  en 
power  of  humanity  to  confer?  From  the 
♦*  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio*s  rocky  isle  "  I 
music  which  was  to  reverberate  through  all  i 
swift  revolving  centuries,  even  to  our  own  i 
sale  day,  we  witness  an  unbroken  successi 
song,  whose  thrones  have  been  morepermai) 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Csssars.  What  all 
bear,  or  what  sworn  fealty  have  we  kept,  ti 
which  we  own  towards  those  who  have  toud 
ity  the  secret  springs  of  our  sensibility? 
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^^"  oj  birth,  and  dignities  which  have  blossomed  at  the 
•*K  vT  ™?'^*'^^*>  ftiil  to  move  cur  admiration  as  compared 
it  ^  ^^iodple  majesty  of  genius,  which  has  its  rise  in 
gher  aoily  and  whose  fruition  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
Qile  of  human  potentates. 

One  has  somewhat  bitterly  said  of  good  princes,  that  all 
Su*"^  '**"*®*  might  be  graven  within  the  gem  of  one  ring. 
he  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  royal  race  of  poets.  Theirs 
not  the  accidental  title  to  reverence  which,  with  the  ma- 
vrlty  of  princes,  ceases  with  the  yielding  up  of  life.  There 
I  nothine  perishable  with  the  poet  but  that  clay  which  has 
emmed  him  in,  and  restricted  the  flights  of  his  burning 
nd  ever-aspiring  spirit  His  soul  is  immortal  in  his  verse. 
Lnd  he  possesses  tne  ^ft  beyond  all  others  of  transferring 
is  oaind  and  his  heart  into  his  effusions.  But  a  momentary 
onsideration  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  poet  must. 
f  necessity,  have  the  lareest  fellowship  with  humanity, 
le  it  is  who  converses  witn  our  veritable  selves,  and  not 
rith  our  shadows;  other  men  affect  us  at  a  point  some- 
rhere  on  the  surface  —  by  varied  means,  but  all  failing  to 
each  the  chord  that  has  its  root  in  the  heart's  blood,  and 
rhich  vibrates  whenever  the  true  singer  touches  his  fellow- 
nan.  What  matters  it  whether  the  poet  begs  his  bread 
hrough  opulent  cities,  as  the  godlike  Homer  is  affirmed  to 
lave  done,  or  wields  a  powerful  sceptre  like  that  of  David, 
'  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel "  ?  The  ultimate  glory  of  all  is 
he  same,  the  difference  one  of  degree  only,  rosterity 
;iyes  the  crown  which  cannot  wither. 

Again,  the  poet  appears  before  mankind  not  only  as  the 
nost  independent  teacher,  but  Uie  most  sympathetic  —  ap- 
>arently  a  contradiction  in  terms.  While  the  least  biased 
>f  all  teachers  who  instruct  us,  he  has  also  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  reaching  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  our 
lature.  We  should  regard  the  matter  with  comparative 
unconcern  if  we  witnessed  the  world  moved  from  its  orbit 
beneath  the  lever  of  an  Archimedes,  provided  our  own 
prayity  were  preserved  ;  the  astounding  achievement  would 
ULcite  little  or  no  emotion  in  us ;  but  when  the  poet  gives 
birth^  to  a  new  idea,  or  when  he  revivifies  old  ones  by  the 
plastic  and  life-giving  touch  of  his  genius,  the  world  is 
ready  with  something  better  than  its  applause  —  it  rever- 
ences and  it  loves. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  magnify  the  PoA's  office ; 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  men,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has 
raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  in  the  great 
Valhalla  of  the  universe  there  are  no  dead  so  illustrious  as 
those  in  whom  was  perfected  the  divine  melody  of  song. 
The  poet  is  enthroned  of  man  by  virtue  of  a  nobility  which 
comes  from  God.  His  mission  is  to  show  us  that  to  feel 
nobly  is  to  be  great,  and  to  insist,  with  a  lofly  eloquence 
and  in  an  impassioned  strain,  upon  the  importance  and  sa- 
cred character  of  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  restrict  the  scope  of  poetry,  and  consider  it 
chiefly  as  a  refinement  and  a  delight ;  that  b  to  do  wrong 
to  its  majestic  spirit,  whose  wings  touch  the  earth,  but 
whose  glorious  eyes  look  into  heaven. 

All  true  poets  themselves  have  felt  that  their  marvellous 
gift  meant  infinitely  more  than  the  mere  utterance  of  me- 
lodious numbers.  The  outer  music  is  but  the  shadow  of 
that  deeper  soul-music  which  originated  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  new  truth,  or  a  new  phase  of  beauty.  He  is  not 
a  poet  who  does  not  possess  this  strange  insight,  which  dis- 
tinctly marks  off  the  real  singer  from  that  adventitious 
writer,  who,  in  a  happy  moment,  may  throw  off  verses 
which  a  simple  cursory  examination  might  induce  men  to 
Accept  as  the  genuine  presentment  of  poetry.  It  was  the 
neglect  to  take  due  account  of  this  matter  which  led  the 
supporters  of  Pope  to  assume  a  much  higher  ground  in  the 
famous  controversy  upon  his  merits  than  his  claims  war- 
i*anted.  Soul,  and  not  criticism,  is  desiderated  in  poetry. 
The  foibles  of  humanity  are  excellent  things  as  marks  for 
the  shafts  of  novelists  and  satirists;  but  the  man  who 
would  assure  us  of  his  divine  mission  in  poetry  takes  a  nobler 
range  than  that.  He  is  forever  in  search  of,  and  thirsting 
for,  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  that  he  may  interpret  it  to 
others.  He  brings  it  to  us  from  the  humblest*places  and  in 
the  humblest  guises  ;  but  his  contact,  while  placing  it  be- 


fore our  vision,  has  glorified  it,  and  shown  that  within  it 
of  whose  existence  we  had  never  dreamed.  Has  Pope,  or 
any  other  man  who  taught  us  how  to  think  in  measured 
cadence,  and  delighted  us  with  rhyming  intellectualism, 
ever  got  beyond  didatic  assertions,  and  seized  that  fire 
which  the  real  Prometheus  of  song  invariably  ^ains  ? 

The  poet  has  impulses,  gigantic  and  irresistible ;  he  has 
also  love,  ever  operative  and  inextinguishable.  His  rhyme 
is  an  accident ;  his  poetry  is  eternal.  He  finds  his  divine 
manna  everywhere ;  he  is  the  high-priest  of  nature  and  of 
God.  He  sings  not  so  much  because  it  is  pleasant,  or  to 
direct  attention  to  his  own  great  and  wondrous  ability,  but 
because  he  must.  While  he  lives,  he  cannot  avoid  it 
And  the  strange  faculty  of  diving  into  the  mystery  of  things 
expends  to  ever)*  thine  ne  sees  around  him.  From  no  path 
where  intuition  can  be  of  avail  is  he  shut  put.  In  this  re- 
spect poets  might  well  appropriate  to  themselves  those  lines 
of  delightful  old  George  Herbert,  who  himself  possessed 
some  share  of  the  mystic  gift :  — 

For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow  ; 

Nothing  we  see,  but  means  our  good. 

As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure ; 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food. 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

Now  the  main  charge  against  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian 
age,  if  we  read  it  rightly,  is  this  —  that  however  admirable 
mnch  of  it  may  be  as  regards  finish,  it  is  insignificant  in 
conception.  Emerson,  who  is  unable  to  find  any  poetic 
genius  in  his  own  country  to  satisfy  him.  thus  asks  despair- 
ingly of  England,  '*  Shall  Ij  find  my  heavenly  bread  in  the 
reigning  poets  ?  Where  is  great  design  in  modern  Eng- 
lish poetry  ?  The  English  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
poetry  exists  to  speak  the  spiritual  law,  and  that  no  wealth 
of  description  or  of  fancy  is  yet  essentially  new,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  prose,  until  this  conviction  is  reached.  There- 
fore the  grave  old  poets,  like  the  Greek  artists,  heeded  their 
designs,  and  less  considered  the  finish.  It  was  their  office 
to  lead  to  the  divine  sources,  out  of  which  all  this,  and 
much  more,  readily  springs  ;  and  if  this  religion  is  in  the 
poetry,  it  raises  us  to  some  purpose,  and  we  can  well  afford 
some  staidness,  or  hardness,  or  want  of  popular  tune  in  the 
verses."  To  say  that  the  standard  aimea  at  by  this  lan- 
guage is  high,  is  a  very  inadequate  description  of  it.  Em- 
erson's ideal  is  evidently  one  that  is  only  reached  every 
five  hundred  years.  He  would  appear  to  look  for  a  Homer 
or  an  JEschylus  with  every  gentration  of  humanity  ;  for- 
getting that  we  are  not  gods,  but  only  summed  up  into  one 
with  the  fulness  of  time  —  as  Shakespeare  succeeds  to  the 
great  ancients  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  of  mediocrity. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  age  has  exhibited  no  design  in  po- 
etry ?     Did  not  Wordsworth  exhibit  any,  in  spite  of  his 
stuttering  articulation  —  a  helplessness  nrobably  partly  in- 
duced by  his  excess  of  spiritual  vision  r     Are  Browning's 
grapplings  with  magnificent  subjects  to  be  accounted  alto- 
gether as  failures  ?     As  for  Tennyson,  he  has,  it  must  be 
owned,  never  failed  in  anything,  for  he  has  never  over- 
weighted himself.     He  is  the  perfect   singer  of  the  time. 
Yet  he  would  fall  under  the  reproach  of  Emerson  —  if  it  be 
a  reproach  —  that  he  gives  the  age  what  it  asks  for,  instead 
of  striving  after  loflier  ideas.     Sympathizing,  however,  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  position  assumed  by  the  distin- 
guished American  essayist,  we  must  admit  that  what  we 
want  is  not  so  much  the  laborious  poet  as  the  emotional. 
Tennyson  is  undoubtedly  both,  but  by  no  means  in   the 
same  degree.     His  melody  is  stately  and  rich,  but  not  over- 
whelming.    He  delights  by  grace,  but  never  swells  by  pas- 
sion.    The  light  of  consummate  art  gleams  forth  from  all 
he  does,  but  his  moments  of  high  exaltation  of  soul  are  very 


rare. 


The  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  poet  whose 
name  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  She,  at  any  rate,  has  de- 
monstrated what  emotional  poetry  really  means,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  poetry  of  simple  art ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said,  either,  that  she  has  altogether  come  short  in  the  mat- 
ter of  design  — -the  design  which  stamps  the  greatest  poets. 
Sensibility  and  intuition,  those  endowments  of  superemi- 
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nent  importance  to  individuaU  whose  greatness  is  to  grow 
in  proportion  to  their  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
human  life,  were  in  her  united  in  a  degree  seldom  wit- 
nessed. Her  history,  sparse  as  it  is  in  facts  as  yet  given  to 
the  world,  is  one  of  intense  interest.  It  is  well  known  how 
that  existence  with  her  was  almost  one  long  round  of  con- 
tinuous suffering.  Her  retired  life  sent  her  more  closely 
to  the  companionship  of  the  dead,  though  she  had  natu- 
rally an  eager  and  insatiable  thirjt  afler  Knowledge.  Her 
own  sufferings  could  never  daunt  her  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  a  scholar  she  was 
distinguished  for  the  ripest  erudition.  Uer  account  of  the 
Greek  Christian  poets  will  serve  to  show  in  what  direction 
a  large  portion  of  her  studies  lay ;  and  it  is  in  this  work,  we 
imagine,  that  we  discern  what  was  her  own  ideal  of  the 
true  nineteenth-centurv  poet.  **  We  want  the  touch*  of 
Christ's  hand  uj)on  our  literature,"  she  savs,  **  as  it  touched 
other  dead  things ;  we  want  the  sense  of  the  saturation  of 
Christ's  blood  upon  the  souls  of  our  poets,  that  it  may  cry 
through  them  in  answer  to  the  ceaseless  wail  of  the  Sphinx 
of  our  humanity,  expounding  agony  into  renovation. 
Something  of  this  has  been  perceived  in  art  when  its  glory 
was  at  the  fullest  Something  of  a  yearning  after  this  mav 
be  seen  among  the  (ireek  Christian  poets,  something  which 
would  havQ  been  much  with  a  stronger  faculty." 

This  idea  recurs  again  and  again  in  different  forms 
through  her  works.  She  yearns  for  poetry  to  be  sanctified, 
to  be  made  holy.  This  is  how  it  was  with  the  grand  old 
Greeks,  and  how  it  should  be  now.  It  is  because  poetry  is 
losing  its  sense  of  its  intimate  relations  to  God  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  dying  out.  And  how  is  the  sacredness  of  poetry 
to  be  truly  apprehended?  By  the  method  which  Mrs. 
Browning  adopted,  of  looking  boldly  into  the  human  heart, 
and  reading  it  fearlessly  and  trustfully.  **  Foole,  saide  my 
muse  to  mee,  looke  in  thine  hearte,  and  write."  And  po- 
etry thus  produced  is  that  which  preserves  an  everlasting 
freshness  and  fragrance.  The  human  heart  first,  and  Nat- 
are  afterwards,  were  the  teachers  at  whose  feet  our  poet 
learned  the  deep  lessons  she  subseauently  transmitted  to 
her  species.  By  these  were  fostered  in  her  a  tenderness 
whicn  breathes  through  all  her  writings,  and  whose  spirit 
is  mirrored  therein  as  the  blue  sky  mirrors  itself  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  deep. 

To  her,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  poetry  brought  '*  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward."  In  the  company  of  the  deep- 
browed  poets,  the  monarchs  of  all  the  ages,  she  found  con- 
solation as  well  as  intellectual  life.  With  the  fellowship 
of  iBsohylus,  and  Pindar,  and  Plato,  and  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  of  the  olden  world,  and  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Shakespeare,  of  the  modern,  the  burden  of  existence,  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  insupportable,  became  compar- 
atively lisbt  with  her.  When  but  a  girl  she  was  able  to 
read  in  the  original  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  ;  and  indeed  almost  her  first  work  was  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  the  Prometheus  of  her  great  favorite 
amongst  the  poets.    Her  introduction  to  and  intimate  ac- 

Suaintance  with  Greek  literature  was  in  a  large  measure 
ae  to  the  influence  of  her  well-appreciated  and  cherished 
tutor,  Boyd,  the  blind  author  of  a  work  upon  the  Greek 
Fathers,  to  whom  she  addresses  some  of  tne  best  of  her 
Sonnets.  But  though  ^e  Greek  was  the  language  which 
afforded  her  the  most  delight,  her  acquaintance  was  not 
confined  to  tbis,  her  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  being  also 
most  intimate,  whilst  the  Bible  in  that  language  was 
amongst  her  most  continuous  studies.  Little  would  men 
suspect  in  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  that  within  that 
slight  and  spiritual  frame  burned  so  much  of  the  celestial 
fire.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  chance  intro- 
duction of  Fome^  literary  question,  that  it  was  discovered 
how  much  learning  existed  beneath  so  unpretending  an  ex- 
terior. She  was  like  those  branches  which  hang  nearest 
the  ground  because  of  the  prodigious  crop  of  luscious  fruit 
whicn  is  not  alwMys  at  first  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  love 
of  knowledge,  however,  deep  and  lasting  though  it  re- 
mained, never  subdued  or  modified  in  her  that  great  gift 
of  the  poet,  a  burning  earnestness  or  enthusiasm.  At  the 
last,  as  at  the  beginning  of  life,  the  flame  shone  brighUy. 


It  was  no  flickering,  artificial  light,  kept  alive  becaoK  tie 
poet  must  simulate  an  earnestness  that  is  not  posKsnd: 
but  it  left  an  impress  and  a  character  upon  her  work  vlai 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Her  song  resembled  that  wU 
fable  has  associated  with  the  name  of  Sappho  —  a  fira; 
voice,  eloquent  with  passion.  Something  of  her  owi  ista- 
sity  of  feeling  breathes  in  the  lines  when  she  ^leaks  of 

Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear. 

With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  dear, 

Slant,  starded  eyes  that  seem  to  bear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal. 
To  hurtle  past  it  in  his  soul. 
And  Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 

Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows  — 
O  poet-woman !  none  foregoes 
The  leap,  attaining  the  repose. 

Had  song  been  less  to  her  than  indissolublj  bound  npai 
her  life,  one  thinks  she  must  have  wavered  in  her  dcndi 
to  it  But  in  truth  her  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  ^ 
and  the  weakness  of  the  body  only  led  to  a  farther  drab^ 
ment  of  soul.  We  like  to  think  of  her  as  accepted  aaa-s 
the  gods  for  her  power  over  the  divine  art,  and  yet  desk 
her  human  relations  for  the  exereise  of  a  tendemesas 
a  sympathy  associated  with  the  sex  which  make  \sm\ 
secona  paradise. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  bom  in  London,  a  ii 
year  1809,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Barrett,  an  £^ 
country  gentleman.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  vika 
much  that  was  worthy  of  living,  though  it  waa  keptfr^i3 
eyes  save  those  of  her  father,  whom  she  mentions  ii  a 
first  collected  edition  of.  her  poems  as  "•  mj  public  ssdii 
critic."  Miss  Mitford  has  described  her  as  a  *"  e^ 
delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling  osati 
side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large  tender  ejres,  neb 
fringed  by  dark  eye^lashes,  and  a  smile  like  a  sanbas* 
She  possessed  a  grace  and  delicacy  which  almostdeiBi 
representation.  With  so  perfect  a  mental  and  fpiri^ 
organization  it  was  not  given  to  her  to  be  equallj  iM 
in  the  physical.  Always  Trail,  it  was  her  miafortuoefo^ 
to  endanger  her  existence  in  1837  by  the  bursting  of  a bb» 
vessel  on  the  lungs.  The  extremest  care  preser?t^^ 
life,  though  the  incident  was  succeeded  by  a  long  yerdi 
weakness  and  sufiering.  Two  years  afterwards,  tefarei 
had  quite  recovered,  sne  was  again  assailed  by  iBtiibM 
experiencing  the  keenest  anguish  on  witnessing  the  dea 
of  her  favorite  brother,  who  was  drowned  at  Torquaj.  ^ 
long  period  of  danger  followed  this  catastrophe,  and  ^ 
she  was  at  length  able  to  be  removed  to  her  father  i  b« 
it  was  only  to  become  an  invalid,  with  the  prospect  of  &^ 
couch-ridden  to  its  dose.  For  seven  long  years  thispsiBi 
of  seclusion  lasted ;  but  during  that  time  Miss  Btfrett^ 
voured  all  the  books  she  could  bring  within  her  restb,a» 
cultivated  the  art  which  was  afterwards  to  brin^  beris»|^j 
talitT .  In  1846,  that  is,  when  she  was  in  her  thirty-«w' 
year,  came  the  principal  event  of  her  life  —  nandy,  Iw 
marriage  with  Mr.  Browning.  He  bore  her  away  to  m 
where  softer  skies  brought  back  that  health  which  bn" 
long  forsaken  her  in  her  native  land.  The  union  was  bo^ 
felicitous,  and  the  influence  upon  Mrs.  Browning's  f^ 
must  have  been  great  On  this  influence,  however,  «e(*- 
not  now  enlarge,  for  the  husband  of  the  author  of  ^' Atsv* 
Leigh"  still  lives.  Mrs.  Browning  died  in  Floreaaa 
1861,  after  testifying,  in  some  of  the  noblest  strains^ 
penned,  her  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  land  of  v 
adoption.    . 

One  beneficial  result  of  the  comparative  seclusion  oi1d» 
Browning's  life  was  the  habit  of  introspection  which  He- 
duced,  and  which,  fortunately  for  posterity,  led  totbsp^ 
duction  of  some  of  the  finest  subjective  poetry  ^^^^^ 
can  understand  to  som€  extent  her  admiraUon  for  Wow 
worth,  after  noticing  the  tenor  of  her  own  existence,  w 
ran  in  somewhat  similar  grooves.  Where  would  hare  dss 
all  that  wealth  of  ancient  lore  which,  while  not  destnjiit 
the  freshness  of  her  poetry,  has  added  to  it  a  clasacfis^ 
and  a  finish  most  admirable  and  remarkable?    Thees*^ 
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lent  balancing  of  her  faculties  and  acqairemenU  had  a 
moat  happy  effect  on   her  work,  which  is  always  good  in 
conception,  however  defective  it  may  occasionally  be  in 
expression.     Her  intellect  was  keen  and  comprehensive, 
not  deficient  even  in  masculinity;  and  it   was  only  in 
l&er  theories  —  witness,   for  instance,  references  to  social 
qaestions  in  her  greatest  poem  — that  she  occasionally 
Mi  led  to  exhibit  that  solidity  of  judzment,  or  practicality 
or  judgment  rather,  which  is  generally  associated  with  the 
opposite  sex.    As  a  poet  she  undoubtedly  looked  at  men  and 
tbings  from  the  intensely  personal  view,  in  the  sense,  we 
mean,  of  individuality.    Instead  of  taking  a  broad  sweep  as 
I>ante —  whom  we  conceive  as  beinc;  merged  in  the  mighty 
conceptions  of  his  spirit  —  she  had  rather  that  other  gift  of 
the  poet,  of  making  herself,  the  individual,  apparent  in  all 
l&er  writings.     It  is  this  Quality  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the 
force  of  her  lyrical  effusions ;  indeed,  without  this  quality 
no  poet  had  better  attempt  the  writing  of  lyrics.     So  far  as 
ire  take  this  form  of  poetry,  we  understand  its  force  and 
▼alue  to  be  that  it  is  an  appeal  from  one  individual  mind 
to  another ;  and  the  most  successful  lyrics  have  been  those 
irhich  .have  excited  in  us  a  particular,  and  not  a  general, 
interest     A  momentary  reflection  upon  the  lyrics  of  Burns 
and  B^ranger  will  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion.    It  was 
a  portion  of  Mrs.  Browning's  strength  —  and  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  one  — that  she  was  able  to  achieve  this  re- 
Bult.     Who  will  not  continually  feel  indebted  to  her  for 
many  of  her  shorter  poems,  which  have  revealed  so  much 
of  the  human  heart  in  them,  and  awakened  impulses  and 
sensations  which  have  delighted  and  cheered  the  spirit  ? 
That  was  a  happy  observation  passed  upon  her  by  one 
critic,  who  described  her  as  Shakespeare's  daughter.    The 
Bame  large-heartedness  which  pertained  to  the  great  drama- 
tist is  shown  by  the  later  poet.    The  benevolent  eye  looks 
out  on  men  and  nature  with  the  same  imperishable  love.    If 
the  world  has  at  any  time  possessed  its  ideal  poets,  she  is 
worthy  to  be  counted  one  of  them. 

From  her  earliest  years,  as  will,  indeed,  have  been  dis- 
covered already,  Mrs.  Browning  appears  to  have  had  the 
passion  for  books  —  a  passion  which  is  referred  to  more  than 
once  in  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  —  and  her  studious  habits,  as 
welt  as  that  of  writing,  were  encouraged  by  her  father.  Her 
early  years  are  a  reproach  to  any  who,  with  stronger  health 
and  equal  opportunities,  take  no  heed  to  the  storing  and 
assimilation  of  knowledge.  In  all  that  we  read  of  her  sub- 
sequent works,  the  value  of  those  early  hibits  of  insatiable 
study  is  apparent.  Knowledge  has  made  the  full  mind,  and 
the  richness  of  the  stores  is  not  without  effect  upon  her 
original  compositions.  How  mu4t  her  fragile  frame  have 
thrilled  when,  in  the  course  of  her  reading,  as  she  says  — 

Because  the  time  was  ripe, 
I  chanced  upon  the  poets. 

Doubtless  the  slumbering  possibilities  in  her  nature  were 
touched  by  this,  and  it  must  have  been  with  wonder  that 
the  lights  of  the  great  bards  first  flashed  across  her  vision  : 
something,  it  would  have  appeared  to  her,  of  the  nature  of 
coming  into  a  priceless  inheritance.  And  the  time  arrived 
when  all  that  she  had  acquired  became  of  real  moment  to 
her.  Let  those  who  would  despise  erudition  in  a  poet  place 
Mrs.  Browning  beside  other  female  poets,  and  see  how  th^ay 
lose  by  comparison  —  not  only  in  that  original  power  in 
which  she  was  undoubtedly  stronger.  The  poet  cannot 
gain  one  fact  too  many ;  the  poorest  and  commonest  coinage 
which  he  receives  from  other  mints  may  be  transmuted  into 
the  purest  gold  in  his  own.  The  best  minds  have  recog- 
nized this,  and  have  labored  diligently  after  the  perfection 
of  knowledge,  feeling  that  none  are  so  gifted,  even  the 
gods,  but  that  they  may  learn  somewhat  from  men. 

To  attempt  to  pass  in  review  all  that  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  ha^  lefb  as  her  legacy  for  future  ages  is  not  our 
intention.  We  purpose,  however,  to  examine  some  of  her 
works  individually  before  offering  any  criticisms  of  a  gen- 
eral character  upon  her  genius.  *'A  Drama  of  Exile," 
which  was  a  comparatively  early  production,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  possess  great  sublimity  in  its  ideas,  though  the 
conception  as  a  whole  is  asserted  to  be  a  failure.    For  our- 


selves we  were  struck  with  the  poetic  wealth  whieh  it  dis- 
plays, and  failure  as  applied  to  it  must  be  taken  in  th«!  com- 
parative form.  There  are  those  whom  the  majestic  Milton 
has  not  satisfied  by  his  chef-tTosuvre ;  but  the  most  fastidious 
will  admit  that  if  he  has  not  touched  the  highest  heavens 
he  has  come  very  near  them.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended 
for  a  moment  that  the  '*  Drama  of  Exile  "  stands  forth  as 
magnificent  a  conception  as  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  compels  us  to  bring  to  memory,  being 
upon  the  same  subject ;  neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  per- 
fectly original,  coming  after  that  epic :  but  in  the  later  poem 
we  find  much  in  point  of  sustained  language  which  reminds 
us  of  Milton's  work.  Milton's  feet  were  more  firmly  set, 
and  he  has  the  stately  march  of  a  conqueror.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing can  only  in  this  work  show  her  possibilities,  not  her 
ultimate  perfection.  This  is  an  excellent  touch,  due,  prob- 
ably, partly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman ; 
Gabriel,  addressing  Lucifer,  says,  — 

If  thou  hadst  gazed  upon  the  face  of  Qod 
This  morniD^  for  a  moment,  thou  hadst  known 
That  only  pity  fitly  can  chastise  : 
Hate  but  avenges. 

These  lines,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam,  are  also  ex- 
quisite :  — 

Tl)e  Highest  being  the  Holy  and  the  Glad, 
Whoever  rises  roust  approach  delight 
Aod|sanctity  in  the  act. 

But  for  a  passage  of  unfaltering  eloquence,  and  one  instinct 
with  true  poetic  fire,  take  the  address  of  Adam  to  Eve  afler 
the  twain  nave  lefl  Paradise.  To  demonstrate  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's power  over  blank  verse,  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing 
a  portion  of  it :  — 

Raise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  O  well'beloved, 
And  front  with  level  eyelids  the  To  come, 
And  all  the  dark  o'  the  world ! 
•  .*..*.. 

Thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitnd<*8 
After  its  own  life-working.     A  child's  kiss, 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make*  thee  glad  ; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich ; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong ; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest     Such  a  crown 
I  set  upon  thy  head,  —  Christ  witnessing 
With  looks  of  prompting  love,  —  to  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone, 
From  all  the  generations  which  succeed. 
Thy  hand,  which  plucked  the  apple,  I  clasp  close. 
Thy  lips,  which  spake  wrong  counsel,  I  kiss  close, 
I  bless  thee  in  the  name  of  Paradi:}e, 
And  by  the  memory  of  Edenic  jo^s 
Forfeit  and  lost,  —  by  that  last  cypress  tree 
Green  at  the  gate,  which  thrilled  aji  we  came  out,  — 
And  by  the  blessed  nightingale  which  threw 
Its  melancholy  music  after  us,  —  » 

And  by  the  flowers,  whose  spirits,  full  of  smells, 
Did  follow  softly,  plucking  us  behind 
Back  to  the  gradual  banks  and  vernal  bowers 
And  fourfold  river-courses  —  By  all  these, 
I  bless  thee  to  the  contraries  of  these, 
I  bless  thee  to  the  desert  and  the  thorns, 
To  the  elemental  change  and  turbulence, 
And  to  the  roar  of  the  estranged  beasts, 
And  to  the  solemn  dignities  of  grief,  — 
To  each  one  of  these  ends,  —  and  to  their  End 
Of  Death  and  the  Hereafter. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  for  one  who  had  not  vet  at- 
tained the  full  maturity  of  her  powers  to  write  like  this, 
there  must  have  been  a  great  future  in  store.  Whatever 
deductions  might  have  to  be  made  as  regards  the  want  of 
stupendousness  in  her  conceptions,  there  was  still  sufli- 
cient  breadth  in  her  earlier  work  to  prove  that  there  were 
scarcely  any  heights  to  which  she  might  not  subsequently 
attain.  In  the  chorus  of  Ekien  spirits  which  comes  into 
the  '*  Drama  of  Exile  "  there  is  an  abundance  of  lyrical 
music  and  power,  given  in  metres  which  have  since  been 
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most  laccesflfully  adopted  by  other  poets.  In  another, 
poem,  *'  The  Seraphim,"  we  observe  the  same  noble, 
moral  glow  whigh  pervaded  the  drama  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  The  time  of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  sublime  tragedy  is  handled  with  a  delicacy 
and  at  the  same  time  a  force  as  nearly  befitting  so  loftv  a 
subject  as  we  can  well  imagine.  The  deep  religious  spirit 
which  pervaded  Mrs.  Browning  led  her  nrequently  to  the 
choice  of  topics  in  some  way  connected  with  the  great  ver- 
ities of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  she  had  a  profound 
and  intense  belief,  as  wul  have  been  gathered,  not  only 
firom  repute,  but  from  the  attitude  assumed  in  her  works, 
by  any  one  who  has  made  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
faults  which  are  principally  to  be  noted  in  her  earliest  po- 
ems are  those  related  to  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  rarely 
comes  at  the  outset  to  the  most  precocious.  Before  art  can 
be  exhibited,  there  must  not  only  be  capacity,  but  work 
accomplished  —  work  compared  with  previous  work,  and 
each  staee  showing  an  advance  upon  tnat  which  went  be- 
fore. Although  Mrs.  Brownine  was  never  at  any  period 
of  her  career  as  distinguished  for  finish  as  she  was  for 
other  and  more  important  qualities,  there  is  yet  a  consider- 
able difference  in  this  respect  between  her  first  effusions 
and  her  later  lyrics.  Her  strength  and  pathos,  however, 
generally  overwhelm  all  other  considerations  in  the  read- 
er's mind,  whose  attention  is  seized  and  retained  by  per- 
sonal influence.  It  is  the  poet  who  does  not  thh>w  himself 
entirely  into  his  creations  who  is  mostly  eminent  for  finish. 
The  value  of  the  diamond  to  him  consists  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  set,  and  he  would  prefer  a  stone  of  inferior 
water,  if  it  exhibited  excess  of  polish,  to  one  much  more 
massive,  if  some  touches  of  the  rough  still  adhered  to  it 
Yet  we  are  by  no  means  contending  that  great  poets  are 
not  also  great  in  art.  We  are  speaking  only  of  finish, 
which  is  but  a  portion  of  art,  and  that  not  the  most  impor- 
tant. In  art  are  combined  the  larger  qualities  of  fitness, 
proportion,  and  truth,  which  are  the  masters  of  finish  the 
world  over.  In  all  these  three  points  Mrs.  Browning  was 
the  successful  artist ;  and  he  who  objected  to  her  because 
he  discovered  here  and  there  a  false  rhyme  or  a  defective 
line,  would  have  lost  sight  of  the  towering  mountain  ahead 
in  stumbling  over  a  mole-hill.  Having  said  thus  much,  let 
us  at  the  same  time  frankly  admit  that  the  sense  of  ade- 
quateness  is  not  strongly  perceived  in  the  lengthy  Doems 
to  which  w^  have  adverted.  We  discover  it  in  the  highest 
degree  in  '<  Paradise  Lost,"  and  ought,  of  course,  to  find  it 
in  all  work  which  is  the  matured  result  of  a  grand  imagina- 
tion —  work  that  has  attained  solidity  by  fi*equent  commun- 
ion with  and  life-long  study  of  the  bases  on  which  it  was 
grounded.  So,  had  these  poems  of  Mrs.  Brownin«['s  been 
written  at  a  later  stage,  the  beneficial  result  would  have 
been  apparent,  in  this  one  point  at  any  rate  upon  which  we 
are  insisting.  The  unevenness  in  her  execution  would  also 
have  been  considerably  diminished,  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  in  conceptions  of  that  nature.  But  take  the 
poem  and  the  drama  as  they  stand,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  we  repeat,  there  is  still  room  for  a  feeling  of  genuine 
admiration  over  the  result  achieved. 

Mrs.  Browning's  chosen  field  of  study  was  the  one  pro- 
ductive of  her  first  work  of  great  importance,  namely,  her 
rendering  of  the  "  Prometheus  Bound  "  of  ^schylus.  She 
had  most  probably  been  incited  to  this  work  by  the  com-* 
panion,  before  mentioned,  of  her  studies  in  Greek.  It  is  a 
deed  of  no  small  magnitude  for  a  young  lady  to  accom- 

Slish  this  at  all,  and  mi^ht  well  daunt  even  deeper  stu- 
ents ;  but  she  had  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  old  poet, 
and  brought  her  love  for  his  sublime  tragedy  to  bear  upon 
the  task.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  she  would 
obtain  a  complete  success,  and  she  nerself  admitted  that 
the  translation  was  defective.  She  accordingly  recast  it, 
substantially  changing  the  form  of  many  passages.  Though 
on  reading  it  we  gain  the  impression  that  it  is  a  considera- 
bly Anglicized  Greek  drama,  the  vigor  exhibited,  and  the 
true  poetical  fervor  which  is  thrown  around  it,  make  it 
very  welcome.  The  vocabulary  of  passion  employed  is 
rich  and  varied,  whilst  the  rhyUim  affords  scope  for  con- 
siderable poetic  effects.    In  this,  as  in  her  otner  transla- 


tions, she  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  her  ooe  |n 
idea  was  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  dma 
are  excellent,  and  possess,  in  addition  to  much  nnsici 
the  fire  which  is  essential  should  burn  in  poens  lyd 
have  for  their  aim  the  depicting  of  the  ecdtaaaaBdib 
writhinzs  of  passion.  "  A  Lament  for  Adonis,"  froa  fia, 
is  very  happy  and  full  of  a  warm  imagery,  and  ia&tia 
besides,  tne  instinct  and  apprehenaioa  of  the  ot^ 
poet. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Browning  had  two  sides— tk  ha 
and  the  dramatic  :  she  had  little  special  gift  for  eitkerie 
idyllic  or  the  epic.  For  the  idyllic  she  was  not  ddKrn^ 
ficiently  didactic  or  intransitively  calm  ;  for  the  ^  k 
emotions  were  too  keen  and  her  sensibiliUes  too  qoKkai 
lively.  Her  longest  poem  has  nothing  of  the  epic  tboat 
being  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  i» 
matic  scenes.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  the  tri]iB]ibi 
progress  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  but  to  anfold  to  os  tkii- 
ner  life  of  its  principal  character.  In  a  word,  it  is  iii> 
tobiogrsphy  in  verse. 

Considering  first  her  lyrical  capabilities  —  for  it  iiidk 
by  means  of  these  that  her  immortality  is  most  seconc- 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  hi^iest  ok 
Campbell  was  a  great  artist,  but  on  reading  his  Iniovt 
are  struck  with  me  fact  that  they  are  in  a lai^e  mam 
the  product  of  a  skilled  mind  rather  than  of  a  resl  n^ 
He  nas  been  succeeded  by  Tennyson  in  verbal  perfedio: 
but  to  our  mind  neither  of  these  true  poets  is  the'eqai« 
Mrs.  Browning  in  the  matter  of  the  Ivric.  Yet  so  bi^i 
our  estimate  of  the  authors  of  *^  Hohenlinden  "  and**I^ 
ley  Hall  "  that  no  other  poets  in  these  later  timet,  sr 
the  subject  of  this  article  and  two  others,  can  be  pet  is 
comparison  with  them  for  real  lyrical  power.  Oflee^^ 
two  latter  is  Shellev,  the  odier  Bums,  who  is  the  sopeis 
of  Shelley,  and  indubitably  at  the  head  of  his  nee:  ai 
for  this  reason,  that  he  put  more  of  his  heart  into  hism 
Soul,  not  culture,  thus  gave  us  the  best  of  our  Ijrie  poA 
It  is  on  the  ground  assigned  in  regard  to  Boms  tlutv 
should  give  Mrs.  Browning  the  next  place  amoi^^ 
modems  for  lyrical  genius,  though  these  two  poets  vmi 
wide  asunder  as  the  poles  in  all  other  respects.  1^^ 
reader  dispassionately  compare  the  lyrice  which  hsvebc 
written  by  our  principal  singers  during  the  pait  titf 
three  generations.  He  will  find,  we  think,  that  the  pof^ 
we  have  assumed  is  one  which  can  be  maintabed.  ^ 
ley  undoubtedly  exhibits  the  true  lyrical  fire,  hot  hii  pf* 
ems  are  not  so  varied  as  those  of  Mrs.  Browning;^ 
her  pathos  is  deeper  than  his  and  ihat  of  all  his  oom^ 
His  imagination  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  higher,  m  ^ 
soared  into  cloud-land  more  frequently ;  but  the  las^ 
which  gave  Burns  his  power,  was  the  strength  of  lb 
Browning.  Shelley  was  almost  too  ethereal,  too  fpir^ 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  human  was  looKvk 
overshadowed.  His  sensibility  was  of  the  keenest  deacst 
tion,  and  many  of  his  lyrics  bear  testimony  to  the  trol^* 
his  averment  that  — 

Most  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shelley's  natorsl  plteeff 
the  world  would  be  that  of  a  spiritualized  Spenser;  ib^^ 
that  calm  could  have  come  to  him  which  alone  csn  fnnv 
the  poet  with  the  opportunity  he  ought  to  have,  there  s^ 
knowing  but  he  might  have  given  us  a  work  ridi  ^s0^* 
to  justify  this  fancy  of  him.  As  it  is,  between  vridii^ 
ana  groanings,  the  paroxysms  of  a  much-tried  *P^^|| 
wrote  those  exquisite  lyrics  and  poems,  which  we  shojis'' 
indeed  loath  to  lose  from  our  literature.  Mrs.  ^^^'^'^ 
had  not  the  intense  naturalness  of  Bums,  and  thoogblj^ 
felt  acutely,  yet  in  character  and  temperament  they  i|>^ 
nothing  in  common.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  vMxa^. 
of  the  power  of  both  was  in  the  heart.  They  worked  ap* 
different  principles  and  under  different  circuffl«t*Kf 
Burns  was  moved  to  joy  or  sorrow  lly  the  imprewioM  * 
drew  from  outward  nature ;  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  (<** 
trary,  found  that  nature  received  a  dnge  of  meUncfa^ 
happiness  from  her  own  emotions.    They  are  thni  Y^ 
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ontrasts  in  everything  except  the  one  great  endowment  of 
enius.  And  if  the  word  epigrammatic  may  be  used  to  de- 
ote  that  power  which  Burns  nad  of  describing  an  object  in 
ature  or  a  human  emotion^  Mrs.  Browning  was  certainly 
ot  so  epigrammatic  as  the  northern  singer.  Leigh  Hunt 
nee  referred  to  our  poet  as  the  sister  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
at  the  relation  does  not  strike  us  as  of  the  hapoiest.  It 
oea  not  set  in  the  proper  light  either  relatively  to  the  other. 
n  the  first  place,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  feminine  (in 
he  hest  sense)  about  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  whilst  occa- 
ionally  there  is  that  in  IVirs.  Browning's  poetry  more  mas- 
nline  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Poet  Laureate. 
a  truth,  we  do  not  see  much  good  in  these  comparisons  at 
kll ;  the  happiest  expression  yet  given  utterance  to  is  the 
»ne  previously  mentioned,  which  describes  her  as  Shake- 
speare's daughter.  We  are  able  to  see  some  meaning  in 
bis  ;  we  can  feel  that  her  genius  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
ion  to  that  of  the  transcendent  poet  of  the  world  as  does  a 
laughter  to  her  parent.  The  lesser  is  the  true  miniature 
representation  of  the  greater. 

The  precise  order  in  which  Mrs.  Browning's  lyrics  were 
prrittea  has  never  been  stated,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  correct  chronology  with  ragard  to  them  by  inter- 
nal evidence.  The  dates  of  several,  however,  are  well 
known :  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  her  productions  was 
that  entitled  "  A  Vision  of  Poets,''  written  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive, though  unusual  metre.  This  vision  of  men  of  **  fore- 
heads royal  with  the  truth,"  as  beheld  in  the  magnificent 
temple  of  poetry,  is  one  of  her  most  successful  as  well  as 
most  graphic  conceptions.  No  words  are  wa&ted  in  paint- 
ing the  pfortraits ;  to  each  of  the  world-famous  men  are  ap- 
propriated but  a  few  lines,  yet  how  telling  these  are !  — 

Shakespeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world  :  Oh  eyes  sublime 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time ! 

The  national  poet's  eminence  was  never  more  felicitously 
indicated  than  in  these  simple  words  —  that  is,  more  of 
him  can  be  grasped  than  pages  of  criticism  could  accom- 
plish, though  the  poet's  description  is  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive. Other  excellent  touches  are  those  devoted  to  £uripi^ 
des,  Lucretius,  **  nobler  than  his  mood,"  Goethe,  Chaucer, 
Milton,  Schiller,— 

And  Burns,  with  puns^nt  passionings 
Set  in  his  ^yes ;  deep  lyric  springs 
Are  of  the  fire-mount's  issuings. 

And  poor,  proud  Byron,  sad  as  grave  g 
And  salt  as  life ;  forlornly  brave. 
And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  drave.1 

And  the  lesson  —  it  is  worthy  of  the  "  Vision."    Is  it 
well  for  the  poet  to  be  born  to  suffer,  and  to  die  unrecog- 
nized and  unrewarded?     Verily  so ;  he  has  lived  for  truSi 
-and  beauty  —  scarcely  two  as  the  author  tells  us  —  and 
should  therefore  be  content.    His  experience  has  been,  af- 
ter all,  better  than  that  of  the  lower  man,  with  lower  pains 
and  less  transporting  pleasures.     He  will  be  crownec^  but 
crowned  with  no  ordinary  crown.    His  highest  glory  is  to 
know^  however  the  end  is  eained.    And  after  death  he  will 
have  two  lives  —  one  in  the  Beyond  and  one  in  the  Past, 
in  the  songs  he  has  left  behind  him.     Thus  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter  is  reached,  the  conclusion  being  that  ^  Knowl- 
edge by  suffering  entereth,  and  Life  is  perfected  by  Death." 
The  lesson  in  some  of  its  applications  is  not  new ;  the  mar- 
tyrs to  truth  in  whatever  shape  have  always  taught  it,  but 
now  the  poet-martyrs  teach  it.    For  they  are  martyrs  too 
freauently ;  and  that  is  not  martyrdom  simply  which  affects 
or  destroys  the  body.     The  spirituality  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
nature  shines  in  this  poem ;  she  affords  some  clue  as  to 
her  ideal.    It  is  a  strain  singularly  pure  and  lofty,  and 
shows  a  developing  imagination  which  augured  powerfully 
and  well  for  succeeding  work.    Its  burden  is  more  cheer- 
ful than  that  of  "  The  Two  Voices,"  a  poem  cast  hi  the 
same  mould,  and  to  which  the  thought  of  the  reader  inevi- 
teblj  reverts  while  reading  the  «*  Vision."    Ito  meaning  is 
not  to  be  restricted  alone  to  the  class  of  beines  with  whom 
it  deals  upon  the  surface,  for  the  conclusion  is  a  triumph- 


ant one  for  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  whose  'ends  of 
life  are  also  made  sacred  by  the  same  method.  Having 
read  this  poem,  one  rises  wilih  a  more  hopeful  heart  to  en- 
gage in  the  world's  conflict. 

We  pass  on  from  such  poems  as  "  The  Romaunt  of  Mar- 
gret "  and  ^*  Isobel's  Child  "  with  reluctence,  for  thete  is 
much  in  them  both  of  concentrated  strength  and  music 
which  we  could  wish  to  have  pointed  out  Some  have 
chosen  them  as  well-nigh  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  poet, 
and  they  certainlv  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  notes  of 
her  lyre.  Even  the  rhymes  seem  to  possess  a  melancholy 
befitting  the  subjects,  whilst  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
words  "  Margret,  Margret,"  atteins  to  real  pathos  in  the 
cunning  hands  of  the  writer  in  the  former  poem.  A  singu- 
lar affection  for  subjects  which  have  in  them  the  deepest 
anguish  and  sufi*ering  was  early  apparent  in  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. The  spirit  very  seldom  danced,  though  when  it  did, 
the  music  was  as  true  and  fitting  as  the  funeral  dirge 
which  she  more  frequently  gives  us.  Wandering  amongst 
her  poems  is  like  standing  in  the  forest  alone,  with  Uie 
wailing  wind  and  the  fiying  rain  as  the  only  assurances  of 
an  existence  sublimer  than  our  own.  But  the  profoundest 
depth  of  our  heart  is  reached  thereby.  We  would  there 
had  been  no  need  for  the  lament  and  the  sorrow,  and  yet 
we  would  not  have  lost  those  mysterious  thrills  of  the  soul 
which  her  power  has  evoked.  We  must  follow  the  poet 
in  her  quest  of  truth,  follow  her  wherever  she  leads  us,  for 
by  these  means  shall  we  emerge  out  of  the  thick  folds  of 
darkness  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  This  is  one  'reason 
why  we  have  such  an  admiration  for  and  attachment  to. 
her  genius.  Wherever  she  leads  us,  it  is  to  make  us  better 
Does  she  show  us  the  poor  whom  we  too  often  oppress  ? 
It  is  that  we  may  know  wherein  we  have  erred,  and  that 
in  the  future  our  hands  may  be  washed  clean  from  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty.  Does  she  sometimes  apparently  darken 
the  spirit?  It  is  only  to  make  it  reflect,  so  that  it  may 
endeavor  to  grope  through  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature 
up  to  God.  Intellectual  doubts  are  frequently  disposed 
of  in  a  very  summary  method,  and  one  which  has  at  sun- 
dry times  in  the  world's  history  been  most  effiective ;  she 
sees  their  lowering  forms  gradually  attenuate  and  disperse 
before  the  calm  eye  of  Faith.    Whatever  of  evil  was  ram- 

5 ant  in  the  world,  this  could  not  be  crushed  out  of  her. 
'o  her,  it  was  not'  always  necessary  to  understand  all  the 
wrong  that  she  beheld ;  she  saw  it,  and  hated  it.  She  has 
helped  men  by  her  writings  to  do  something  towards  mak- 
ing an  end  of  it.  She  has  been  a  mouthpiece  for  the  poor 
and  miserable;  the  light  of  love  beams  on  her  forehead 
and  dwells  in  her  eyes ;  the  Divine  feeling  of  compassion 
has  swelled  in  her  bosom,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for  others, 
she  has  her  place  with  those  who  are  beloved  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

In  proceeding  to  indicate  what  we  consider  some  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  most  admirable  lyrics,  wa  must  decidedly  name 
among  the  chief,  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May." 
This  ballad  has  in  it  not  onlv  a  quaintness  which  conveys 
us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  a  strength  of  expres- 
sion which  is  generally  absent  in  the  productions  of  that 
period.  It  bears  unquestionably  the  stamp  of  genius.  The 
poet  for  the  time  has  completely  forgotten  herself,  project- 
ing her  thoughts  so  far  into  the  subject  as  to  realize  a  most 
intense  and  tragic  phase  of  human  existence.  There  is 
the  ring  of  melancholy  in  the  lines,  which  is  deepened  by 
the  constent  recurrence  of  the  allusion  to  the  passing  beU. 
The  whole  conception  is  well  worked  out,  and  the  powers  of 
the  writer  are  not  frittered  away  before  the  close  of  the 
poem,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  lyrics  of  similar 
length.  The  perfection  of  what  is  touching  is  reached  in 
"  Bertha  in  the  Lane,"  where  the  dying  maiden  tells  with 
simple  pathos  the  incident  which  has  led  to  her  own  heart's 
breaking.  There  is  nothing  forced  here ;  indeed,  the  lan- 
guage in  some  passages  does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of 
actual  conversation,  the  only  adventitious  poetical  aid 
given  to  the  setting  of  the  story  being  that  of  the  rhyme, 
which  again  is  well  chosen.  The  author  has  wisely  avoided 
the  sli^test  straining  after  effect,  leaving  the  natural 
pathos  in  the  story  to  accomplish  the  end  which  she  de- 
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■ires.  '*  Lady  Geraldinu*tt  Courtship  "  is  a  romance  which 
almost  necessarily  challenges  comparison  with  '*  Locksley 
Hall,"  and  what  is  strange  about  the  two,  Mrs.  Browning 
has,  in  our  judgment,  most  truthfully  drawn  the  male 
characters,  while  Tennyson  has  been  the  happier  in  all 
else  in  bis  poem.  The  poet  who  loved  Lady  Greraldiue 
has  many  excellences,  but  his  vocation  has  not  properly 
imbued  him  with  the  kingly  spirit,  and  he  fails  in  the 
strength  and  robustness  which  we  should  expect.  Besides, 
we  (juickly  grow  indignant  that  he  should  be  so  slow  in 
reading  that  which  should  have  been  patent  to  his  eyes. 
The  character  of  the  Earl  is  well  drawn,  his  natural  dig- 
nity being  caught  for  us  in  the  few  lines  devoted  to  his 
limning :  — 

Just  a  good  man  made  a  proud  man,—  as  the  sandy  rocks  that 

border 
A  wild  coast,  by  circumstances,  in  a  regnant  ebb  and  flow. 

The  old  story  of  love  springing  where  it  listeth,  unforced 
and  unexpected,  is  once  mure  dilated  upon,  and  brought 
in  this  instance  to  a  satisfactory  consummation. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  '*  The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  one  of 
the  noblest  remonstrances  against  the  greed  and  oppression 
of  mankind  which  have  ever  been  uttered.  Its  intense 
pathos  could  only  surely  spring  from  a  woman's  heart, 
wounded  in  its  love  for  the  human  by  deeds  enough  to 
make  the  heavens  blush.  We  have  heard  something  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  factory  children,  but  these  lines  have 
brought  them  close  to  us,  and  compelled  us  to  feel  that  the 
poorest  and  weakest  are  our  brethren  and  sisters.  When 
was  the  anguish  of  a  young  f^pirit  grasped  so  clearly  as  in 
the  following  lines,  which  are  sup[>osed  to  be  spoken  by 
the  little  workers  amongst  the  iron  wheels  —  those  wheels 
which  roll  on  ruthlessly,  scarcely  giving  time  (or  rest  ?  — 

Two  words,  indeed,  of  pniyiiiir  wc  remember, 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
**  Our  Father,"  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly,  for  a  ehnrm. 
Wc  know  no  other  words  except  "  Our  Father,*' 

And  wc  think  that,  iu  some  pause  of  aii^'ls'  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  sileiiee  sweet  to  gather. 

And  hold  both  within  His  ri;;ht  hand,  which  is  strong. 
"Our  Father !  "     If  He  heard  us,  lie  would  surely 

(For  they  call  Hiui  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiling  down  'he  steep  world  .very  purely, 

"  Come  and  rest  with  Me,  my  child." 

England  has  cleared  herself  from  something  of  the  re- 
proach contained  in  the  |)Oem  from  whence  these  lines  are 
taken,  and  by  God's  grace  she  will  bi*,  perhaps,  wholly  free 
from  stain  in  the  (let  us  hope  not  lar  distant)  future. 
There  are  other  poems  which  exhibit  the  same  large  sym- 
pathetic heart  as  the  one  founded  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
factory  children,  such  as  *' Mother  and  Poet,"  and  "The 
Cry  of  the  Human,*'  which  latter  reminds  the  world  how 
many 

Lips  say,  '*  God  be  pitiful," 

Wno  ne'er  said,  *'  God  be  praised  !  " 

She  felt  as  did  that  other  poet  of  the  poor,  of  whom  /re  are 
proud,  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  crushed  or  brrir  ed  by 
the  pressure  of  society  and  of  social  distinctions,  c?  of  so- 
cial misfortunes.  To  be  despised  or  to  be  sad  wai  *  be  way 
to  be  sure  of  her  deepest  interest.  This  is  a  trsif  which 
will  serve  to  keep  her  memory  green,  for  who  among  us 
will  willingly  let  die  the  names  of  our  philanthrnpists  — 
those  who  have  been  gei.nine  in  the  active  and  written  ex- 
pressions of  their  sympathy  ?  One  likes  to  linger  over  the 
point  how  lofty  genius  steps  down  with  more  sincerity  from 
Its  high  estate  to  acknowledge  fellowship  with  the  mean 
and  the  wretched,  than  do  the  quasi  philanthropists  who 
consider  that  the  claims  oi  humanity  are  met  by  the  doling 
out  of  a  pittance  to  any  who  may  ap{>eal  to  their  conde- 
scension. Not  always,  yet  very  often,  the  great  intellect  is 
the  index  to  the  generous  and  bimple  spirit. 

To  mark  the  range  of  our  author's  powers,  compare  such 
poems  as  *'  A  Child's  Thought  of  God "  with  tho^e  on 
Napoleon,  or  **  Casa  Guidi  Windows."  IIow  swettly  and 
beautifully  the  first-named  clones  1  — 


Go<l  is  so  good,  lie  wean  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  fiwe. 
Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  throui^h  all  things  made, 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place  : 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses'  pressure. 
Half  waking  me  at  night,  and  said, 

"  Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  deargnesserl  " 

This  is  better  theology  than  the  orthodox  damnation  with 
which  we  were  terrified  in  our  youth  by  narrow-ounded 
bigots,  who  have  probably  ruined  many  a  aoul  by  preach- 
ing that  God  is  powerful  and  vindictive,  instead  of  God  is 
love.  We  want  more  of  the  teaching  which  we  get  in  the 
pages  of  this  woman-poet.  Then  note  how  from  theie 
sweet  and  happy  thoufflits  we  can  turn  to  matter  more  boM 
and.  striking,  as  in  **  The  Dead  Pan,**  which  has  a  troly 
musical  ring  with  it;  '*  Cowper's  Grave/'  an  immorul  tribute 
to  a  suffering  singer ;  **  Crowned  and  Buried,*'  an  apfsre- 
ciation  of  the  great  and  deathless  Napoleon :  but,  above  all 
in  this  class  of  effort,  to  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows."  TUs 
poem  exhibits  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  greatest  intelleciail 
strength.  The  fabric  is  solid  and  enduring ;  the  poem  as 
sustained  as  anything  which  she  has  written,  and  mora 
perfect  than  her  remaining  longer  one.  Clearly  her  feel- 
ing was  in  this  work  as  well  as  her  imagination,  and  the 
combined  powers  have  given  us  something  which  cannol 
fail  to  live. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  poet  is  fit- 
miliar  with  her  ereat  love  for  Italy,  one  of  the  stroi^^ 
passions  of  her  life.     It  is  in  this  poem  that  she  chiefl/ 
unfolds  to  the  world  her  feelings  witn  regard  to  the  emaa- 
cipation  of  that  country.    From  the  Casa  Guidi  wtndovi 
at  Florence,  her  favorite  city,  she  watched  the  struggle  lor 
liberty  in  which  Italy  engaged  aeainst  Austria,  and  tht 
assistance  rendered  towards  this  object  by  Napoleon  IIU 
without  whom  probably  it  would  never  have  been  aceoo- 
plished.    It  was  in  praise  of  this  champion  that  she  wrote 
some  of  her  most  impassioned  strains.     She  knew  the  ds* 
ceased  Emperor  at  his  best,  when  there  seemed  strssgly 
upon  him  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  he  had  ei- 
)>uused,  that  would  be  sure  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  d 
the  generous  and  impulsive  poet ;  and   in  her  utterances 
therefore,  she  was  lavish  and  unrestrained.    To  many  ie 
England  this  over-warmth  of  feeling  will  seem  strange 
but  till  we  have  felt  all  the  bitterness  which  she  felt  for  < 
degraded  nation,  and  have  seen  the  conqueror  arise  to  lif 
her  from  the  dust,  we  cannot  say  how  deep  our  gratitod 
might  be  to  such  conqueror,  his  subsequent  career  notvitb 
standing.     Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  poern^,  ic 
eluding  those  entitled  **  Poems  before  Congress,'*  in  whic 
Mrs.  Browning  set  forth  that  patriotism  which,  to  be  tra 
she  claimed,  should  not  be  manifested  in  behalf  of  ooe' 
own  country  alone.     In  **Casa    Guidi   Windows"  tl 
imagery  is  rich  and  the  language  flowing,  worthy  partne 
of  the  idea  which  engrossed  the  mind.     In  the  course  i 
the  poem   beautiful  legends  of  Savonarola  and  Micha 
Angelo  are  laid  under  contribution  to  heighten  the  chart 
of  the  song  of  their  country ;  and  the  closing  pages  oftl 
poem  contain  a  charming  episode  in  relation  to  the  poet 
infant  son,  whom  she  calls  her  young  Florentine,  be  hs 
ing  been  born  in  that  city.    She  has  thna  connected  b 
native  land  and  that  of  her  adoption  more  closely  togeih 
and  claims  nearer  relation»hip  to  Italy  than  she  ever  ft 
before,  through  the  link  furnished  in  her  child,    it  is  ■ 
possible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  extraordinary  wesl 
and   strength  of  imagery  which  the  poem  contains;  b 
as  some  justification  for  the  hi^h  opinion  we  have  exprsfls 
concerning  it,  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  p 
sage  in  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the  poet  adcueues  £ 
son:^ 

The  sun  strikes  through  the  windows,  itp  the  floor; 
Stand  out  in  it,  m?  own  young  Florentine, 
Not  two  years  old,  and  let  me  see  thee  more  !j 
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It  erows  along  thv  amber  curls,  to  shine 

Srijf  hter  than  elsewhere.    Now,  look  straight  before. 
And  nx  thy  brave  blue  English  eyes  on  mine, 

And  from  thy  soul,  which  fronts  the  future  to, 
With  unabashed  and  unabated  gase, 

Teach  me  to  hope  for  what  the  angels  know 
When  they  smile  clear  as  thou  dost    Down  God*8  ways. 

With  just  alighted  feet,  between  the  snow 
And  snowdrops,  where  a  little  lamb  may  grate, 

Thou  hast  no  fear,  my  lamb,  about  the  road ; 
Albeit  in  our  vainglory  we  assume 

That,  less  than  we  have,  thou  hast  learnt  of  God. 
Stand  out,  my  blue-eyed  prophet  1  thou,  to  whom 

The  earliest  world-day  h'ght  that  ever  flowed, 
through  Casa  Guidi  windows  chanced  to  come ! 

Now  shake  the  glittering  nimbus  of  thy  hair, 
And  be  God's  witness  that  the  elemental 

New  springs  of  life  are  gushing  everywhere. 

[t  \Bf  we  imagine,  almost  universally  accepted  that  to  write 
the  Sonnet  excellently  is  about  the  most  difficult  perform- 
ance in  the  domain  of  poetry.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  one 
branch  of  the  art  least  frequently  successfully  achieved.  It 
b  questionable  whether  we  have  more  than  three  or  four 
Engliah  poets  who  can  be  credited  with  the  highest  execu- 
tion' in  this  respect.  But  to  these  three  or  four  must  be 
added  the  name  of  Mrs.  Browning.  After  Shakespeare,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  maintain  that  she  is  the  equal  of  any. 
For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  her  **  Sonnets  from 
the  rortuguese,"  which,  under  a  disguised  name,  are  her  own 
sonnets.  To  us  they  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  requisites  of  the 
sonnet,  including  strength,  imagery,  sweetness,  proportion  or 
art,  and  massiveness.*  They  are  certainly  equal  to  all  of 
Wordsworth's  and  most  of  Milton's.  The  sonnet,  with  the 
great  poets,  has  been  eenerally  most  successful  when  per- 
sonal to  themselves.  They  appear  to  have  caught  their  pas- 
sion  and  confined  it  within  bounds,  so  that  the  sonnet,  in 
master  hands,  becomes,  as  it  were,  "  foursquare  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow."  There  is  no  weak  corner  —  all  is  solid 
and  compact 

These  sonnets  by  Mrs.  Browning  bear  upon  them  her 
own  very  distinct  individuality,  and  as  a  means  of  setting  her 
truly  before  her  readers,  are  more  explanatory  than  any 
other  of  her  writings.  Let  us  study  them  for  a  moment 
In  the  first,  the  poet  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  her  mind 
at  the  period  when  she  looked  for  Death  as  the  release  from 
a  mortal  imprisonment,  whose  shadow  was  laid  deeply 
athwart  her.  The  sonnet  is  exceedingly  fine.  And  is  as 
follows :  — 

I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished«for  years, 
Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  giti  for  mortals,  old  or  young; 
And,  as  I  mused  it  in  hU  antique  tongue, 
I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  mv  tears. 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.    Straightway  I  was  'ware. 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  J  strove, 
"  Guess  now  who  holds  thee  1 "  "  Death,"  I  said.    But  there, 
The  silver  answer  rang,  "  Not  Death,  but  Love ! " 

Then  comes  a  description  of  love,  whose  power  nothing, 
can  conquer,  and  which  man  is  helpless  to  destroy.  Spirits 
**  but  vow  the  faster  for  the  stars.'^  Yet,  following  on,  we 
come  to  a  declaration  of  her  own  unworthiness,  on  the  part 
of  the  singer,  to  be  thus  discovered  and  made  blessed. 
The  gloom  is  still  too  heavy  about  her,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
persed.   She  is  fain  to  cry  — 

What  hast  thou  to  do. 
With  looking  from  th^  lattice  lights  at  me, 
A  poor,  tired,  wand'nng  singer,  singing  through 
The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress-tree  ? 
The  chrism  is  on  thine  head, — on  mine,  the  dew,  — 
And  D«ath  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

How  beautiful  ^nd  how  pathetic  are  these  lines  1  And 
the  strain  is  continued,  with  no  diminution  of  sadness, 
through  several  succeeding  sonnets.    The  soul  has  found  its 


counterpart,  yet  bids  it  begone;  the  proffered  happiness  is 
too  great  for  it ;  it  must  not  be.  <*  Go  from  me !  "  is  now  the 
cry ;  but  the  spirit  is  evidently  yielding  to  the  conqueror 
for  it  adds,  — 

The  widest  land 

Doom  takes  to  part  us  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine. 

With  pulses  that  beat  double. 

The  record  of  life  progresses,  and  the  great  argument  is 
discussed,  ''Can  it  oe  right  to  pive  wluit  I  can  give?** 
Witness  the  seventh  and  immediately  subseauent  sonnets, 
for  their  dissection  of  the  love  passion,  as  it  thrills  thirough 
and  permeates  the  being.  Truly  autobiographical,^  indeed| 
are  tnese  confessions;  the  seal  of  genuine  experience  is 
upon  each  one  with  its  alternating  hopes  and  fears,  and  its 
unfolding  of  a  woman's  heart  Surelv  finer  subjectiye 
poetry  than  this  was  never  written.  The  poet  speaks  to 
us  without  veils,  and  we  listen  eagerly  to  the  revelation. 
From  the  sadness  and  gloom  we  emerge  at  length  into  day- 
light; the  cypress  has  yielded  to  the  rose.  Love  is  justi- 
fied ;  it  asks  for  and  gives  all.  Troths  are  exchanged,  and 
the  singer  has  given  up  the  ei^ave  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
is  now  to  be  her  life.  We  then  see  the  plan  of  the  whole 
work.  First,  we  had  the  soul  expecting  death,  then  Life 
revivified  by  Love;  then  the  grave  put  behind  the  soul; 
and  lastly,  comes  the  sequel,  the  marriage  of  those  whose 
liistory  has  been  traced  in  the  series  of  poems  now  about 
to  conclude.  Thus  the  poet  mu^es,  as  she  stands  midway 
in  her  existence  —  the  past  behind  her,  the  blissful  f ntiire 
immediately  in  view :  — 

"  My  future  will  not  copy  m^  fair  past" 
I  wrote  that  once;  and,  thinking  at  my  side 
My  ministering  life-angel  jubtifled 
The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 
To  the  white  throne  of  God,  I  turned  at  last, 
And  there,  instead,  saw  thee,  not  nnallied 
To  angels  in  thy  soul!    Then  I,  long  tried 
By  natural  ills,  received  the  comfort  fast. 
While  budding,  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim's  staff 
Gave  out  green  leaves,  with  mornmg  dews  impearled. 
I  seek  no  copy  now  of  life*s  first  half; 
Leave  here  tne  pages  with  long  musing  curled. 
And  write  me  new  my  future's  epigraph. 
New  angel  mine,  unhoped  for  in  the  world  1 

But  to  show  what  the  wonderful  depth  of  woman's  love  is, 
and  to  reach  what  seems  the  absolute  fulness  of  human  ex- 
pression, we  have  the  following  triumphant  song  at  th» 
close  of  this  personal  history  we  nave  been  examining :  — 

How  do  I  love  thee?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Fraise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  ana  with  my  childhood's  faith 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints —  I  love  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  I  — and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  Death. 

We  liave  thus  glanced  briefly  through  this  remarkable 
series  of  psychological  poems,  one  of  the  most  precious  be- 
quests which  a  poet  can  leave  us,  revealing,  as  they  do  so 
clearly,  the  inner  life  of  the  writer.  AdSr  their  perusal, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  study  of  Tennyson's  **  In  Memoriam," 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  more  towards  grasping  the  char- 
acter of  the  poet  than  we  are  able  to  do  bv  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  her  other  works.  The  uniu^  of  the 
'*  Sonnets  firom  the  Portuguese  "  is  precise  and  definite ;  no 
link  in  the  cliain  can  be  withdrawn,  without  destroying  the 
value  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  hesitancy  in  the  atter- 
ance ;  we  here  see  Mrs.  Browning  at  her  highest,  when  she 
has  passed  through  the  novitiate  of  her  art,  and  risen  to 
the  perfection  of  song.  The  sonnets  glow  with  rapture, 
are  exquisite  in  expression,  and  perfect  in  form.  I'aken 
collectively,  and  in  the  light  of  the  one  passion  which  they 
trace,  from  its  inception  to  its  culmination,  we  know  noUi- 
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ing  anywhere  to  compare  with  them.  Intellect  and  {las- 
sion  are  combined  in  them  in  an  equal  degree,  and  together 
fiued  into  wondrouH  music. 

The  love  poetry  from  the  hand  which  wrote  thus  passion- 
ately —  aud  includintr  compositions  other  than  the  sonnets 
—  would  in  itself,  and  in  its  entirety,  form  a  complete 
study,  for  its  variety,  sweetness,  and  pathos.  But  there 
yet  remain  to  us  some  remarks  on  the  work  upon  which, 
chiefly,  the  author's  fame  is  conceded  to  rest — "Aurora 
Leigh."  A  wide  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
its  merits,  and  to  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
modern  literature.  Tiie  writer  herself,  in  inscribing  it  to 
her  cousin,  described  it  as  the  most  mature  of  all  her  works, 
and  the  odc  into  which  her  **  highest  convictions  upon  Life 
and  Art  have  entered.*'  Our  own  view  of  it  is  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  nomewhat  inconsequent ;  it  lacks  unity,  for  a 
poem  of  such  magnitude  ;  but  even  in  the^c  higher  re- 
spectH,  though  not  jpeHoct,  it  it»  equal  to  anything  produced 
this  generation.  \Vhen  we  come  to  regard  it  in  other  as- 
pects, however,  our  praise  ifl  almost  ne<ressarily  unbounded. 
It  is  a  poem  which  we  could  imagine  Shakespeare  dropping 
a  tear  over  for  its  humanity.  Its  intense  subjectivity  will 
exempt  its  influence  on  men  from  decay.  Were  we  not 
amazed  with  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  its  poetry,  we  should 
be  struck  with  its  philosophy.  The  following  linen  might 
almost  be  taken  as  a  digest  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Car- 
lyle :  — 

Get  leave  to  work^ 
In  this  world  —  'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all  ;^ 
For  God,  in  cursing,  pves  us  licttcr  gifts 
Than  men  in  benediction.     God  savs  *'  Sweat  " 
For  foreheads,"  men  say  *'  crowns,'*  and  so  we  are  crownea. 
Ay,  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  steel 
Which  snaps  with  n  secret  spring.     Get  work,  get  work[; 
Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get. 


The  author*b  views  on  Art  are  set  forth  with  some  ful- 
ness. Art,  we  presume,  notwithstanding  all  the  darkness 
which  has  been  cast  around  it  by  much  speaking,  means 
(if  we  are  bound  to  descriln*  it  as  concisely  as  possible)  the 
closest  and  most  perfe<'t  realization  of  the  various  forms  of 
Truth  ^hich  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain.  Some 
such  idea  as  this  certainly  po?se>sed  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Browning ;  and  it  was  her  opinion  that  that  was  real  Art 
which  as^ibted  in  any  degree  to  lead  back  the  soul  to  con- 
«4emplate  God,  the  supreme  Artist  of  the  universe.  Yet 
Art,  even  with  her,  was  not  the  highcFt,  the  ultimate  — 

Art  is  much,  but  Love  is  more  ! 
O  Art,  my  Art,  thouVt  much,  but  Love  is  more  ! 
Art  symbolizeii  heaven,  but  Love  is  (lod 
And  makes  heaven. 

As  a  solution  for  many  of  the  problems  of  social  life' 
"  Aurora  Leigh  "  must  be  j)ronounced  a  failure.  It  exhib- 
its a  wonderful  sensitiveness  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
imperfect  conditions  of  society,  but  it  shows  no  ])Owers  of 
reconstruction.  Its  principal  attraction,  after  its  poetry, 
which  stands  supremely  first  therein,  lies  in  the  series  of 
pictures  of  human  lile,  in  its  varied  phases,  which  it  pre- 
sents, and  also  in  its  power  of  analysis  of  the  human  heart. 
Sincerity  is  also  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  revela- 
tions which  it  makes ;  it  is  an  autobiography  in  which 
nothing  is  kept  back,  and  the  inner  workings  of  a  woman's 
heart  were  never  more"  clearly  transcribed.  Unevenness 
characterizes  the  narrative,  but  daring  speculation  and  rich 
thoughts  are  embraced  within  the  lines.  There  are  more 
passages  of  lofty  and  imi)assioned  poetry  within  the  covers 
of  this  one  book  than  are  contained  in  any  single  lengthy 
modern  poem  of  whieh  we  have  knowledge.  From  the 
level  of  occasional  mediocrity. we  pass  on  to  sublime  imagi- 
native heights.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  vantage  ground 
from  which  we  survey  the  panorama  of  human  life,  illu- 
mined by  the  sun  of  genius.  To  attempt  to  extract  its 
beauties  would  be  futile;  it  is  a  garden  in  which  every 
flower  of  sweetness  blooms.  Its  aroma  is  amongst  the  most 
fragrant  in  literature.  Or  again,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
poem  is  like  a  mine  which  yields  more  and  more  aa  the  hu- 


man digger  presses  it.  When  he  first  enters  into  pos9e»- 
sion  he  beholds  the  faint  yellow  streaks  which  betoken  the 
golden  treasure,  but  it  is  the  subseqaent  labor  which  briogi 
to  light  the  actual  £1  Dorado. 

One  grand  result  of  Mrs.  Browning's  literary  career  hai 
been  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  women  cannot  write 
true  poetry.     Such  a  taunt  may  be  considered  as  disposed 
of  forever.    If  we  are  to  believe  tradition,  Sappho  wrote 
the  finest  lyrics  the  world  has  seen ;  but  our  own  genert- 
tion  has  beheld  woman's  genius  take  even  a  wider  rsage. 
No  woman,  as  yet,  has  written  a  great  epic,  or  dramatic 
poetry  of  the  hiehest  order ;  but  how  restricted  is  the  Dum- 
ber of  men  who  nave  done  this  1    What  there  is  in  the  lls^ 
ure  of  woman,  however,  to  forbid  her  rivalling  even  the 
highest*  we  do  not  know ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  genius, 
the  dower  of  the  gods,  in  its  most  transcendent  nsDifefts- 
tion,  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  bestowed  upon  man.   It 
may  be,  nevertheless,  that  we  shall  yet  see  the  female  cob- 
plement  of  our  great  men  —  only,  it  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  woman  have  a  wider  personal  sphere.     Still,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that,  in  this  ninteenth  ccntair,  ifae 
has    demonstrated  the  possibility   of   a   future  eqnilitv. 
What  novelist,  for  instance,  has  more  conclusively  maJe 
good  his  claim  to  rank  almost  with  the  highest,  than  Gecrge 
Kliot  ?     How  many  of  our  artists  have  excelled  Rosa  Boo- 
heur  in  her  own  special  gifts  ?    What  writer  has  exhibited 
a  greater  breadth  of  imagination  and  power  than  Geones 
Sand  ?     Lastly,  where  is  the  poetry  which  can  be  cowd- 
ered  superior  to  Mrs.  Browning's  ?     In  poetry,  fiction,  sod 
art,  at  any  rate,  man  has  little  supremacy  to  boast  of  far 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.    We  do  not  mean  that  Ui 
genius  may  not  have  over-topped,  in  individual  cases,  tbst 
of  woman,  but  the  difference  has  not  been  so  perceptihli 
as  in  past  ages.     Woman  is  now  more  abreast  of  nsa 
Her  altitude  is  no  longer,  when  compared  with  hio,  tbst 
of  Mont  Blanc  beside  Chiraborazo.    It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  we  shall  never  behold  a  female  fiomer.  Plato,  a 
Shakespeare;    but  anything  short  of  these  woman  bsj 
and  most  probably  will,  become.     Her  passion  is  as  de^ 
if  her  ambition  be  not  so  great,  as  man's.     As  her  nmpi 
thies  widen  and  she  bears  more  of  that  burden  if  tt 
world,  experience,  —  which,  in  its  greatest  depths  and  aoi 
extended  scope,  has  hitherto  largely  pertained  tomsa,- 
sh«>  will  produce  work  which  shall  be  as  potent  and  beaut 
ful  as  bis,  and  possess  the  same  inherent  powers  of  iaiMt 
Ulitv. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  jnst  to  what  she  has  already  sceof 
pushed.     A    dispassionate  examination  of  the  poens  ( 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  can,  we  maintain,  only  kad 
this  result  —  that  she  Is  the  e(^aal  of  any  poet  of  our  tii 
in  genius.    In  particular  qualities  she  may  appear  infen 
to  some  who  could  be  cited,  and  whose  names  will  irrw 
ibly  suggest  themselves ;  but  in  others  she  is  as  indnbitil 
their  superior ;  and,  until  we  can  decide  who  is  greats 
Byron  or  Wordsworth,  Shelley  or  Coleridge*  Homer 
Shnkei>peare,  we  care  not  to  assign  her  precise  positic 
One  thing  is  certain,  however :  her  immortality  is  as»r 
—  she  stands  already  crowned.     As  long  as  one  hna 
heart  throbs  for  another  she  will  he  held  in  high  estec 
Her  poetry  is  that  which  refines,  chastens,  and  eleraf 
We  could  think  that  with  herself,  as  with  one  of  her  ch 
acters,  *'  Some  grand,  blind  Love  came  down,  and  2ro| 
her  out,  and  clasped  her  with  a  kiss  ;  she  learnt  God  Q 
way."    And  who  were  her  teachers  ?     Can  we  ask  thit 
one  who  said,  "  Earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  and  er 
common  bush  afire  with  God  ?  "    The  emerald  beaotrc 
thousand  valleys,  embroidered  by  the  silver  threads  of  i 
andering  rivers  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  everlasting  bilk  * 
tboir  lofty  and  majestic  calm ;  the  terrible  rolling  of 
restless  and  unsatisfied  sea;  the  stars  that  at  mkiBi 
shine,  looking  down  upon  us  like  the  eyes  of  those  we  kr 
above  all,  the  whisper  of  God  as  it  thrills  through  tbe  ■ 
man  heart  —  tliese  were  her  informers  and  teacben 
sources  of  her  eminent  inspiration.     She  sang  of  all  tl 
that  men  might  be  nobler,  freer,  and  purer.    Her  spA 
o&is  followe  of  Divine  right  with  that  of  sll  the  leadeif 
mankind :  God  endowed  her,  and  we  exalt  her. 
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Dr.  E.  Clarke,  Proreeaor  of  Uaieria  Medica  at  Harvard' 
tlie  American  Cambridge,  has  publiHbed  an  able,  quiet  little 
book,  fouuded  on  an  unusually  great  experienct  ol'  tliia  sub 
Ject,  which  in,  we  believe,  circulating  very  rapidly  among 
thM  clasB  for  whom  it  is  intended,  [be  manazers  of  national 
•olioola,  both  in  America  and  £D);Iand.  Much  of  it  needs 
to  be  diicussed  rather  in  a  medical  journal  than  in  one  like 
th«  Spectator,  as  being  too  strictly  profeisional  for  every- 
body'* reading,  but  the  results  at  which  the  doclur  arrives 
mmy  be  stated  aaywhtri;.  His  argument  is,  in  part,  no 
doubt  based  on  special  American  experience,  but  moit  of  it 
is  nniversal,  and  will  well  deterve  (he  attention  of  the  more 
ilervid  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  Women's  Rights 
Uovement.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  deny  in  any  way  the 
•qiuUty  of  the  male  and  fcuiale  braia,  indeed,  he  asserts  it 
^ntb  rather  more  energy  than  Europeans  wilt  be  willing  to 

rmXloy.  He  duniiv,  as  we  understand  him,  that  there  is  any 
^mrcreuce  of  mi'iitai  capacily  at  all  between  the  sexes,— 
ftiolds  ihatgirU  nii;;1it,  as  far  as  suecess  is  concerned,  be  ed- 
iicate<l  not  only  n?  well  as  boys,  but  in  orecisely  the  same 
tbiiijjg-     A  ^irl  cun  >tudy,  say  Euclid,  a«  nard  as  a  boy,  and 

»ibly  with  more  success.     Only  if  she  studies  it  in  the 

le  way  and  at  the  same  time,  if  she  really  works  as  her 
tonirade  works,  from  fideen  to  eighteen,  steadily  and  per- 
"  Meatly,  ihe  will  pty  for  her  success  a  tremendous  physio- 
*     '  She  will,  if  she  does  not  lose  her  healtb,  as 

n  most  cases  about  two  years  after  her  cduca- 
I,  lose  her  right  of  maternity,  or  —  and 
important  point  —  will  produce  a  breed  of 
•ea  imd  troubles,  who  will  never,  from  want 
inn,  take  their  proper  place  in  life.  Already 
I  floctors  from  New  England  to  travel  in 
tnd  watch  the  bright,  healthy,  cherry- cheeked 
,  who  may  not  have  half  Ihu  precocious  intelli- 
e  of  the  New  Knglander,  but  who  will  be  as  strong  as  if 
f  had  lived  in  England  all  their  lives,  and  who,  we  may 
,  like  other  barbarous  races,  may  one  day  teach  their 
'  iri  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  brains,  but  by 
il  power,  h'unch'i  amuiinu  sketch  of  the  etronglout 
D  who  tclU  bis  clever  schoolfellow, "  I  can't  talk  French, 
can  punch  your  head,"  has  a  substratum  of  bitter 
indumeath  the  jest,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  study, 
^iag  to  Dr.  Cl^ke,  which  women  have  to  fear,  but  the 
'  and  iho  time  of  study.  Boys  can  persistently 
n  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  for  six  hours  a  day,  and 
EUH7  t>**B  mo'i  diet  and  plenty  of  exercise  will  notpbysi- 
*"^  nfl'er ;  but  airls  should  atop  heavy  intellectual  work 
■  6(teen  to  ei^utven,  and  either  cease  (o  work  altogether, 
lall-lime,  dr  setting  aside  a  rather  absurd  and 
Ighly  injurious  conventionality,  work  only  when  they 
V  themselves  to  be  in  full  health  for  working.  If  they 
_  .t,tbey  themsclvci  will  not  have  the  full  intellectual 
tfit  of  their  labor,  will  pay  heavily  in  health,  and  will 
t  vickly  race;,  who  will  be  all  nerves,  fretfulncss,  and 
4Iily,  and,  as  a  normal  rule,  tending  towards  stupidity. 
ttt  is  the  normal  rule,  sUted  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  course 
_  I  plainly  ;  nnd  Jiough  we. suspect  he  is  speaking  of  an 
ibnOnnul  ntct'  nminly,  Uie  New  Engl  an  dcr,  who  is  injured 
w  ctimali^  uiiiJ  by  u  peculiar  diet  at  least  as  much  as  by 
lfiv  aystuiu  of  i.'iIli<  ttioQ,  still  every  one  devoted  lo  educa- 
— '"  -  '  ''  liook  with  profit,  and,  we  think,  more  or 
■..^M*  t-utivHiii'ii.  Ii  is  with  his  results,  bowevtr,  that  we 
^^aAVc  to  '^''il  '■  iiii'l  tbese,  if  accepted,  would  revolutionize 
W^igtoat  fi  iTv  rii.jilira  attempt  at  equal  education,  —  would. 
^^HP  «}X.iui|>k-,  h1i,,Il  h  mised  classen  altogether,  as  no  school 
I^S^>«iIil  hnv^  tn<j  ^>'1g  of  working  hours ;  would  knock  the 
^L.  ^^niliri'l^'i'  I'x.iniiri.itions  on  the  head,  as  enforcing  severe 
wrong  lime  of  life  [  and  would  substitute 
r  a11  UNI  pri'M'iil  .irrangements  for  educating  girls  by  hard 
wk  "y  '■••  ''''■'''  "'  -'  mild,  fitful,  and  semi  voluutsry  educa- 
lO  niDeMen,  after  which  thorough  education  mav 
nia,  to  be  cootitiued  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
Jt  fc&wa  that  women's  education  must  be  totally 
t  ftiQiB  meu'i^  that  no  competition  between  the  lexes 


can  be  allowed,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  thor- 
ough education  can  be  given  to  women  at  all.  if  they  can- 
not study  until  they  are  married  they  will  not  study  till 
they  are  forty,  at  which  time  the  disposition  both  of  men 
and  women  towards  study  baa  greatly  diminished.  Of 
course,  a  class,  and  a  large  class,  of  women  will  study  alt 
the  same,  as,  for  instance,  teachers ;  but  after  all,  one  main 
end  of  education  is  \a  produce  a  continuing  and  therefore 
accumulativQ  civilization,  an  hereditary  disposition  towards 
culture,  and  any  system  which  is  successful  only  with  spin- 
sters, even  if  they  take  to  leaching,  is  in  great  part  sterile. 
It  does  good  to  one  generation,  but  not  to  all  generations, 
and  is  comparatively  useless.  That  will  be  denied,  we 
know,  in  a  shoal  of  letters;  but  anybody  who  marks  the 
difl'erauce  between  the  lower  class  in  Scotland,  where  educa- 
tion has  lasted  two  hundred  years,  and  the  lower  class  in 
Eesex,  where  men  of  the  samo  race  have  been  educated  for 
only  one  generation,  will  know  thai  it  is  true. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  only  remedy  which  those  who 
believe  Dr.  Clarke,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  in  female 
education,  will  be  likely  to  accept,  or  even  consider.  HU 
remedy,  the  separate  education  of  each  girl  according  very 
much  to  her  own  will,  would  not  work,  and  would  ba  wholly 
fatal  to  collegiate  life  of  anjj  kind.  But  has  it  ever  been 
fairly  proved  that  Mr.  Chadwick's  theory  — once  so  widely 
discussed,  and  in  our  experience  so  true,  that  half-time 
teaching  was,  for  boys,  so  much  more  valuable  than  whole- 
time  teaching  —  is,  if  applied  a  little  later  in  lile,  wholly 
groundless  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  both  sexes,  but  more  es- 
pecially for  girls,  to  make  the  quality  of  teaching  more 
valuable  than  the  quantity,  or  even  than  the  energy,  of 
teaching?  We  believe  il  Is.  We  know  that  it  answers  in 
the  best  schools  for  young  lads,  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  il  should  not  answer  in  good  schools  for 
young  women.  Halt-liaie  is  more  expensive,  more  trouble- 
some, and,  with  very  lazy  people,  less  satisfactory,  but  with 
the  only  classes  who  really  benefit  by  protracted  education  it 
might  be  productive  of  the  best  result.  Nothing  whatever  is 
gained  by  driving  a  clever  lad  six  hours  a  day  till  he  is 
made  stupid  by  £e  pressure,  and  with  girls  the  system  if 
not  only  negatively  uneless,  but  very  often  positively  injuri- 
ous. If  girls  are  to  be  thorouehly  educated  —  and  this  it 
one  of  ihe  women's  rights  to  which  we  cordially  adhere  — 
a  little  common-sense  must  be  displayed  in  the  method  of 
education  1  and  that  common-sense  is  likely,  after  a  littJe 
while,  and  under  an  eager  competition,  to  be  as  wanting  in 
England  as  in  America,  where,  by  the  testimony  of  so  many 
tutors  and  so  many  phyBiologists,  a  distinct  lack  of  sense  on 
the  part  of  trustees  and  doctors  is  visibly  alTecting  one  of 
the  picked  races  of  mankind,  the  true  Yankee,  who  has 
governed  and  taught  till  now,  but  is  giving  place  to  his 
Idler- blooded,  but  indefinitely  inferior  Weilern  brother. 
One  Adams  is  worth,  for  governing  purposes,  shall  we  say 
five  tons  or  five  hundred  tons  of  AnJrcw  Johnsons  V  —  but 
it  is  not  an  Adams  which  female  education,  if  so  hotly 
pressed  in  girlhood,  is  likely  to  produce,  but  an  etiolated, 
rickety  man,  with  no  digestion,  teeble  nerves,  and  a  ten- 
deucy  to  morbid  activity,  rather  thao  to  genuine  power  of 
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"I  ALSO  am  a  woman  ;  "  though,  on  the  whole,  I  ought 
simply  to  say,  "  I  am  a  woman  :  "  for  only  one  of  those 
whom  old-fadiioned  grammarian*  describe  as  belooging  to 
the  worthier  gender  could  have  written  as  one  lately  did 
in  this  magazine  '-  On  the  Side  of  the  Maids."  I  an  sure 
it  cannot  be  that  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  woes  of  the 
gentler  sex  can  have  thus  overlooked  the  sorrows  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  day.  The  writer  must  be  one  of  those 
inexperienced  young  men  who  go  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, upsetting  all  that  has  been  held  sacred  as  to  the  duty 
of  women  to   stay  at  home  and  manage  their  households, 
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and  avoid  politics,  and  take  care  that  their  hushands  are 
pleased  in  all  thin«;8.  We  know  to  what  lengths  these 
theorists  are  noi^  going  in  trying  to  turn  women  into  what 
women  can  never  be.  Did  not  I  read,  the  other  day,  in 
the  columns  of  areflnectable  newspaper,  an  announcem**nt 
that  in  a  ''College  Chapel"  in  the  East  End  of  Liondon 
a  certain  '*  lleverend "  would  commence  his  ministry  by 
preaching  in  the  morning  of  a  certain  Sunday,  and  that  in 
the  evenint;  his  wife  would  preach  ?  What  a  bouleverse- 
ment  of  all  one*s  old  ideas  of  propriety  and  good  sense! 
Conceive  such  an  arrangement  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge -7- 
the  head  of  the  College  preaching  to  the  undergrailuates 
in  the  morning  and  his  wife  in  the  evening  1  I  read  once 
in  a  book  *'  by  an  ex-Quaker  "  a  story  about  some  person 
who  remonstrated  with  a  Quakeress  on   the   permis«ion 

fiven   to  Quakeresses  to  preach,  on  the  ground   that  St. 
'aul  had  forbidden  preachin,:  to  women.     '*  Ah,*'  replied 
she.  *'  but  thee  knows  l^aul  was  not  partial  to  females !  " 

But,  leaving  the  Quakers  alone,  I  will  maintain  that 
none  but  a  mistress  can  know  the  sufl'erings  of  a  mistress, 
or  can  realize  what  it  i«  that  womirn  are  now  suffering  at 
tht  hands  of  those  who  are  technically  called  our  servant*. 
Men  should  not  write  about  them,  bvcause  they  do  not  un- 
derstand them,  just  as  they  should  not  write  about  babies. 
So  I  say  about  politics ;  they  are  a  (it  subject  for  men  to 
have  votes  upon,  beoau^<e  it  is  a  subject  whi<di  they  under- 
stand. Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  all  men  understand 
them.  If  they  did,  would  they  not  all  vote  on  the  same 
side?  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  men*s  interests  lie  in 
general  matters,  in  public  matters — that  is,  in  things 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance,  they  can  understand 
how  we  ought  to  legislate  about  butchers  an<l  bak»'rs  and 
fishmongers  ;  that  is,  about  the  rearing  of  bullocks,  and 
the  corn  laws,  and  the  protecting  of  rivers  and  fish.  How 
thankful  I  am  to  that  Mr.  Frank  Buck  land  for  bringing 
down  the  price  of  salmon  to  what  it  is  this  year  I  But 
could  they  settle  their  actual  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills  as 
women  can  ?  Could  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  himself  buy  a 
few  pounds  of  salmon  as  economically  as  the  mistress  of  a 
family?  So,  too,  men  can  do  pretty  well  about  the  police, 
and  wars,  and  treaties,  and  affairs  on  a  grand  scale ; 
it  is  only  the  King  of  Dahomey  who  makes  women  into 
soldiers  ;  and  1  wonder  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  make  us  women  think  ourselves  niiHerable  when 
we  don't  feel  so,  have  not  proposed  that  Queen  Victoria 
should  have  a  body-guard  of  pretty  girl  soldiers.  But 
could  any  man  keep  a  nursery  in  proper  discipline?  To 
those  who  will  have  it  there  is  no  ineradicable  difference 
between  men  and  women  I  put  thi«  plain  (question.  Could 
men  manage  babies  ?  And  as  they  cannot  manage  nurs- 
eries, so  they  cannot  manage  households.  Is  there,  as  a 
rule,  anything  more  deplorable  than  a  bachelor's  manage- 
ment of  his  women  servants,  when  he  pretends  to  keep  a 
house  of  his  own  ?  Then  I  say  that  none  but  a  woman 
can  understand  the  case  between  maids  and  mistresses,  or 
is  to  be  accepted  as  an  exponent  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
mistresses  of  this  year  1874. 

Men  judge  from  what  they  call  the  h  priori  point  of  view, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  making  their 
theories  hrst,  and  then  inventing  a  number  of  facts  to  suit 
those  theories.  This  is  particularly  the  c-ise  with  the 
writer  who  has  made  this  late  onsUught  upon  the  unfort- 
unate mistresses  of  the  period.  He  fancies  that  because 
the  relations  of  masters  and  servants  are  no  longer  patri- 
archal, therefore  mistresses  have  lost  all  fellow-feeling  for 
their  maids.  Now  what  is  all  this  that  we  occasionally 
hear  about  the  patriarchal  state  of  things  in  England  long 
ago  ?  When  was  there  any  relation  between  the  master 
and  the  servant  which  did  not  make  the  servant  perfectly 
well  aware  that  he  was  the  servant,  and  not  his  master's 
equal,  and  that  a  practically  different  life  must  be  his  lot 
as  compared  with  his  master's  ?  There  never  was  such  a 
time  of  domestic  bliss  and  equality,  just  as  there  never 
was  a  time  when  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  wore  the 
pretty  little  pink  and  blue  and  gilt  clothes  which  they  wear 
in  Dresden  China.  I  never  could  get  at  any  proof  of  the 
actual  existence  of  this  happy  state  from  any  of  our  ad- 


vanced younv  aristocratic  democrmts,  or  from  the  altn- 
Tories  who  believe  in  the  golden  age,  who  come  to  my  hoise 
or  whom  I  meet  elsewhere.  They  say  that  women  alvavi 
judjze  by  their  emotions,  and  that  they  dislike  mathematici 
because  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  sentiment  oat  of 
Euclid.  But  I  find  that  men  are  just  as  anwilling  to  be 
brought  to  book  about  their  favorite  theories  cooceming 
the  past  and  the  future. 

Here,  for  insUnce,  when  I  ask  for  facts  from  past  hiftory 
to  prove  that  our  maids  are  an  ill-used  race,  and  that  I 
ought  to  let  my  cook  have  a  pisno-forte  in  the  kitA:hen ;  or 
when  I  examine  the  historical  incidents,  or  the  pla)*i,  or 
the  poems,  of  the  real  past,  I  find  nothing  but  illustntioni 
of  the  greater  familiarity  that  exbted  between  mistrcsi 
and  maid,  and  between  master  and  man ;  but  that  there 
was  any  more  truly  human  feeling  between  the  two  I  ctn 
hear  of  no  proofs  whatsoever.  They  associated  mors 
freely,  especially  at  meals,  just  as  the  negro  '^^  ° 
America  associated  more  freely  with  their  masten  tiid 
mistressea  But  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  hsrd  cle- 
ment of  serfdom  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  oxt  sncei' 
tors,  which  was  rarely  unfelt 

They  were  familiar,  also,  because  they  were  all  more  or 
less  uneducated,  up  to  a  recent  period.     There  is  slwari 
more  or  less  outward  equality  when  mistress  and  maud  tre 
not  sep  irated  by  that  culture  which,  to  a  certain  eiieot, 
affects  the  Ustes  and  feelings  of  everybody  who  cin  pre- 
tend to  be  what  we  mean  by  a  lady.     All  tbb  was  nawnl 
enough,  and  so  far  as  it  is  now  changjed,  the  change  can  no 
more  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  mistress  as  a  fault,  Uisb 
rich  folks  can  be  blamed  for  havine  their  kitchens  onder 
ground  in  town  houses,  where  land  Is  dear,  while  they  sk 
above-ground  in  the  country,  where  land  is  cheap.    TUr 
same  necessary  position  of  the  offices  is,  in  truth,  one  of  tb 
sins  which  are  brought  against  the  unlucky  mistress.    B« 
how  is  it  to  be  helped  ?    If  you  live  in  a  town,  where  tb 
houses  are  built  in  rows,  there  is  no  possibility  of  gins 
servants  the  same  airy  offices  and  bedrooms  which  are  pft 
sible  when  the  house  stands  on  its  good-sized  plot  of  groi» 
Does  our  advocate  of  the  down-trodden  maids  supposetk 
in  patriarchal  davs  town  servants  were  better-lotlged  tb 
they  are  to-day '?    They  always  lived  below  the  level 
the  soil,  and  slept  in  cramp^  little  rooms  Immediate 
under  the  roof.    I  am  not  sayine  that  offices  might  not 
healthier  than  they  are  now,  and  that  there  is  no  roqsi  I 
improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms,  not  « 
of  the  maids,  but  of  the  mistresses  also.     But  to  ma  a« 
with  the  notion  that  it  is  only  now  that  these  uncoauMi 
smart  young  women,  who  condescend  to  take  our  wag 
are  the  victims  of  an  inhuman  tyranny  in  respect  toj 
rooms  they  inhabit,  and  where  they  st<H«  their  briUi 
Sunday  costumes,  is  to  sacrifice  facta  to  sensationalisa. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  what  are  the  homei  fi 
which  these  miserable  maids  first  come;   what  sre 
rooms  in  which  they  have  been  used  to  live  ever  si 
they  were  born.    Has  our  censor  the  smallest  knowje 
of  the  bedrooms  of  the  laborers'  cotUges ;  or  of  the  li» 
an<l  be<i  rooms  in  cities  in  which  our  unfortunate  servi 
have  passed  their  days  before  they  entered  upon  this 
grading  servitude?    If  he  has,  he  must  know  th^  b 
manufacturing  sentimental  sorrows  of  which  the  objed 
his  compassion  have  no  knowledp  themselvea  ^  Whet 
contrast  the  condition  of  our  maids  with  some  ideal  * 
in  which  wery  detail  of  life  shall  be  regulated  by  cbe 
tates  of  an  elevated  humanity,  we  must  not  foi)^  w 
tails  of  that  domestic  life  from  which  our  senranis  ew 
or  that  in  every  possible  respect,  except  that  of  fwe 
(which  they  are  paid  to  give  up),  their  personal  cm 
are  greater  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  finw ' 
chiliihood.    If  the  misery  of  their  habiUtion  was  »J 
am  here  told  that  it  is,  why  b  it  that  maids  nefer  i» 
as  to  the  rooms  they  are  to  sleep  in,  or  as  to  the  ew 
the  offices,  when  they  inquire  as  to  the  condiiioM  ^J 
situation  for  which  they  offer  thenMelves  ?   Among  » 
less  reason^  true  or  false,  which  thev  assign  ftr  **fF 
notice  to  leave,"  how  is  it  tliat  the  kitchen  and  the 
room  are  never  the  causa  that  it  mentioaed,  if  M 
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Bally  M  sensitive  on  these  points  as  their  advocate  would 
ave  us  think  ?  In  reality,  our  modern  sensitiveness  in 
liese  matters  of  health  and  comfort  has  not  yet  descended 
y  the  It^vel  of  the  servant-maid.  We  might  as  reasonably 
retend  that  the  odors  of  a  stable  are  as  intolerab  e  to  the 
ostrils  of  coachmen  and  their  families,  who  live  in  a  Lon- 
on  mews,  as  thev  are  to  the  nostrils  of  their  masters. 

I  remember  a  little  urchin  who  lived  in  the  Eajit  End  of 
fOndon,  who  was  one  day  sent  by  his  master  with  a  parcel 
>  a  place  beyond  the  Belgravian  district,  and  on  his  way 
used  throucrh  Belgrave  and  other  squares  and  streets 
round.  '<  Well  1  *'  said  his  master,  on  his  return,  thinking 
lat  he  would  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  gran- 
eur  of  that  paradise  of  the  wealthy,  **  what  did  you  think 
I  all  those  houses  and  squares  ?  "  '*  Shouldn't  like  to  live 
lere  at  no  price,'*  said  the  boy,  contemptuously ;  <*  why, 
ley're  all  like  big,  ugly  City  warehouses  I  "  Just  so  with 
le  women  whom  we  are  charged  with  lodging  in  a  fashion 
lost  distressing  to  their  highly  sensitive  souls.  Our  love 
>r  ventilation,  for  fair  prospects,  fon  all  the  dainty  things 
»r  which  our  own  immediate  ancestors  cared  little  or  noth- 
iK,  has  not  yet  reached  the  hard-working  and  miserably- 
)dge<i  multitude  from  whom  our  servants  are  taken  ;  and 
ur  dismal  grandeur  would  be  to  them  simply  drearinesf*. 
The  fresh  air  and  the  expanse  of  her  old  surroundings  " 
re  to  the*  ordinary  girl  who  leaves  the  country  village  for 
fOndon  service  synonymous  with  dulness  and  the  absence 
f  all  amusement,  save  horse-play  and  rou^h  love-making. 
*o  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  country  laborer  and  his 
'ife,  a  transportation  to  London  life  would  be  as  odious  as 
)  his  daughters  it  is  delightful.  And  if  it  is  not  delight- 
il,  how  is  it  that  one  sister  or  cousin  after  another  takes 
He  recommendation  of  the  first  of  a  family  who  has  tried 
london  service,  and  follows  her  to  this  abode  of  barbarous 
srvitude  ? 

For  this  is  the  gist  of  the  charge  which  our  censor  brings 
gainst  the  mistress  (whom  he  would  always  have  us  imag- 
le  to  be  a  *^  lady  ")  of  this  present  day  :  that  we  treat  our 
laids  with  barbarity.  **  Take,"  he  says,  **  the  list  of  what 
I  denied  in  an  ordinary  tcell- conducted  house."  (The  ital- 
»  are  mine.)    **  No  followers  ;  no  friends  in  the  kitchen; 

0  laughing  to  be  heard  up-stairs ;  no  romping  for  young 
iris,  to  whom  romping  is  an  instinct  all  the  same  as  with 
imbs  and  kittens  ;  no  cessation  of  work,  save  at  meal- 
mes;  no  gettins  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the  bright  sun- 
line,  save  on  the  sly,  or  after  the  not  always  pleasant 
rocess  of  asking  leave;  and,  above  all,  no  education  for 
le  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine  for  Sun- 
ay  reading,  which  is  held  quite  suflicient  recreation  for 
>nely  Betty,  moping  in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  after- 
oon  of  her  Sunday  in."  This  is  only  one  of  the  counts  in 
le  indictment  against  us,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
r  that  barbarity  of  feeling  of  which  me  mistresses  of  to  day 
re  guilty,  as  (compared  with  the  mistresses  of  the  various 
atriarchal  periods  now  gone  by. 

Yet,  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  degree  of  tenderness 
f  iellow-feeling  with  which  the  affairs  of  domestic  life  were 
onducted  in  those  blissful  days,  surely  our  only  safe  guide 

1  to  be  found  in  what  we  know  as  to  the  public  legislation 
DDcerning  the  poorer  classes.  Think  then  of  the  old 
oliiical  risings  of  the  multitude,  stimulated  by  the  cruel 
iudal  tyrannies.  In  every  instance  where  we  can  learn 
tie  real  causes  of  the  old  popular  rebellions,  it  is  plain  that 
tie  social  condition  of  the  people  was  intolerable,  and  that 
tie  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  which  of  course  included 
t&at  of  mistresses  and  maids,  was  as  far  from  any  ideal 
'iendliness  and  hearty  good  feeling  as  the  most  theoretical 
f  youn^  reformers  can  fancv  he  misses  in  the  domestic  re- 
ktionghips  of  to-day.  Notning  is  easier  than  to  imagine 
be  reality  of  this  same  patriarchal  relationship,  until  we 
ome  to  try  its  possibility  in  practice  or  by  past  history. 
(ut  we  want  something  more  than  fancy  sketches;  and  the 
nhappy  truth  remains,  that  feudalism  involved  the  prac- 
ice  of  domestic  tyranny ;  and  that  even  till  a  few  years  ago, 
be  criminal  law  of  England,  directed  especially  against 
lie  offences  committed  by  the  lower  grades  of  society,  was 
orrible  and  blood- thirsty  to  the  last  degree.    And  nothing 


will  ever  persuade  me  thst  when  men  and  women  were 
hanged  ana  tormented  for  those  offences  to  which  the  poor 
are  specially  tempted,  the  legislation  of  private  households 
was  conducted  on  any  more  merciful  principles. 

It  is  only,  in  truth,  within  the  la^t  one  or  two  generations 
that  we  have  learnt  this  doctrine  of  the  common  humanity 
of  masters  and  servants,  and  of  the  comfortable  and  the  suf- 
fering classes,  and  have  begun  to  consider  what  we  are  to 
another.  Now,  indeed,  all  over  England  there  is  scarcely 
a  town,  or  a  village,  or  a  parish,  where  this  new  care  for 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  this  regard  for  the  rights  of  those 
who  labor  with  their  hands,  is  not  more  or  less  altering  the 
inner  constitution  of  English  society.  That  such  an  age 
should  also  be  conspicuous  for  its  harsh  treatment  of  women- 
servants,  old  and  young,  is  a  notion  which  could  never  be 
mentioned  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  seriously  to  reason  with  a 
writer  who  thus  concludes  his  list  of  the  miseries  of  his 
hypothetical  clients  :  "  All  grinding  work  and  claustral  mo- 
notony, with  the  world  seen  only  through  the  gratings  of 
the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro  — 
this  is  English  domestic  service.  And  then  we  wonder 
that  our  maids,  touched  by  the  fever  of  this  ardent,  restless 
Present,  revolt  asainst  it,  and  think  their  condition  hard." 

There  is  an  old  story  about  Lord  Kenyon,  of  judicial 
celebrity,  which  this  picture  of  our  household  affairs  brings 
at  once  to  my  recollection.  He  was  a  very  gouty  old  gentle- 
man,  and  one  day  a  thief  stole  his  gouty  shoes.  "  Well  I " 
he  exclaimed,  **  the  only  harm  I  wish  the  rascal  is  that  the 
shoes  may  fit  him."  So,  too,  the  only  harm  I  wish  this  ad- 
vocate of  the  maids  is  that  he  should  be  transformed  into 
one  of  the  mistresses,  and  have  the  realities  of  a  household 
cast  upon  his  hands.  He  would  speedilv  learn,  if  he  would 
emerge  from  his  bachelor  chambers,  and  associate  with  the 
ladies  whom  he  indiscriminately  censures,  that  he  has  been 
msking  fancy  sketches,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
caricatures.  **  No  lady,"  he  tells  us,  **  feels  herself  degraded 
by  the  use  of  harsh  language  to  her  servants,  just  as  no 
slave-holding  lady  feels  herself  degraded  if  she  strikes  her 
slave  or  orders  her  out  to  be  flogged."  This  comes  of  liv- 
ing in  chambers  and  being  waited  on  by  that  singular  form 
of  womanhood  described  as  a  ^'laundress."  Our  critic 
should  know  that  no  lady  does  use  harsh  language  to  her 
servants,  and  that  if  in  a  moment  of  provocation  (for  maids 
are  sometimes  most  grievously  irritating)  she  speaks  too 
harshly,  she  does  feel  some  sense  of  shame.  To  compare 
the  feelings  of  English  ladies  towards  their  maids  with 
those  of  slave-holders  towards  their  slaves  is  just  one  of 
those  extravagances  which  only  the  ignorance  of  a  volun- 
teer reformer  would  have  ventured  on. 

Our  censor  has  clearly  gone  to  some  inferior  lodging- 
house-keeper,  and  has  askea  her  for  htr  notions  of  the  way 
that  servants  ought  to  be  treated  and  how  they  are  treated 
**  in  an  ordinary  well-conducted  house,"  and  then  he  has 
worked  up  that  valuable  and  trustworthy  information  into 
a  sensational  paper.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  gentlemen's  houses  of  the  profes- 
sional and  aristocratic  classes,  where  the  mistress  may  be 
assumed  to  be  a  *^  lady,"  those  terrible  sufferings  are  en- 
dured ?  "  No  followers  are  allowed  1 "  this  is  the  first- 
named  of  their  lamentable  woes.  For  my  part,  I  hardly 
ever  heard  of  a  house  where  "  followers  "  were  not  allowed, 
unless  where  the  mistress  was  one  of  those  exceptionable 
beings  who  are  rigorous  to  everybody  except  themselves. 
Would  our  Utopian  himself  like  to  preside  over  a  house- 
hold where  the  maids  were  permitted  an  unlimited  number 
of  visitors  of  the  male  sex  ?  Few  ladies  that  I  ever  knew 
have  strictly  forbidden  the  visits  of  **  followers  "  who  were 
engaged  to  be  married  at  some  future  time  to  their  maids. 
And  nothing  more  is  possible.  Our  Utopian  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  with  English  maids  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  two  classes  of  young  men,  the 
"  walker  "  and  the  "  follower."  The  **  walker  "  is  simply  a 
recognized  companion  out-of-doors,  and  his  vocation  is  con- 
sidered perfectly  respectable.  The  recognition  of  a  man 
as  a  *'  follower,**  on  the  other  hand,  implies  definite  matri- 
monial intentions.     The  penny  post  has  now  created  a 
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third  yarietj  of  "  friend/'  that  is,  a  correspondent.  Young 
men  and  servants  are  now  taking  to  write  to  one  another 
with  no  '*  intentions  "  whatsoever,  bat  simply  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  writing. 

^  No  friends  in  the  kitchen,"  again,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  rule  in  an  **  ordinary  well-conducted  nonse."  For 
what  really  **  well-conducted  house  "  does  such  a  rule  exist ; 
of  course  with  the  proviso  that  they  are  female  friends  and 
respectable  friends?  For  the  fact  remains  that  both  in 
town  and  country  not  a  few  servants'  '*  friends "  are  the 
▼er^  reverse  of  respectable.  That  indiscriminate  freedom 
which  our  reformer  recommends  is  simply  an  impossibility. 
Work  is  work,  and  not  play,  and  involves  restrictions  which 
are  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  proof  that  the  maids  of 
English  middle  and  upper  society  are  not  the  down-trod- 
den creatures  whom  their  patron  imagines  is  to  be  found  in 
their  faces  and  their  appearance.  I  nave  often  been  quite 
astonished  at  the  number  of  pretty  and  cheerful  and  smiling 
countenances  which  one  meets  with  in  the  servants  of  fam- 
ilies spending  (let  me  say)  from  five  hundred  to  a  coaple  of 
thousands  a  year ;  and  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  very 
plain  servants  lamenting  over  their  ugliness  to  their  mis- 
tresses on  the  avowed  ground  that  nobody  would  want 
to  marry  them.  To  suppose  that  all  these  young  women 
are  the  victims  of  a  grinding  tyranny,  breaking  their 
hearts  because  they  are  forbidden  all  healthy  laughter  and 
out-door  exercise,  is  to  make  a  demand  upon  our  credulity 
which  can  scarcely  be  admitted. 

The  funniest  part,  however,  of  the  sins  with  which  we 
are  charged  is  that  which  is  set  down  as  the  worst  of  them. 
'*  Above  all,"  it  is  said,  *'  we  allow  no  education  for  the 
fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine  for  the  San- 
day  reading"  of  these  miserable  beings  who  **have  lefl 
their  friends  and  associates,  their  early  affections,  their 
treasured  memories."  "  Suppose,  for  a  moment,"  the  in- 
dictment goes  on,  "  that  Betty  was  detected  in  any  en- 
deavors after  improvement  beyond  the  three  R's.  Suppose 
she  set  herself  to  learn  French  or  German,  to  pla^  the 
piano,  to  try  her  skill  in  paint  or  crayons.  Would  it  be 
allowed  ?  I  think  not  Some  employers,  and  these  are  by 
no  means  the  minority,  lament  that  servants  are  taught  even 
to  write  They  maintain  that  the  more  ignorant  the  more 
likely  the  machine."  And  no  doubt  there  are  many  peo- 
ple, not  lodging-house-keepers,  but  ladies,  who  do  believe 
in  the  virtue  of  profound  ignorance,  and  even  think  that 
servants  would  be  the  better  if  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  But  such  persons  think  precisely  the  same  about 
all  women.  They  are  as  cordial  in  their  dislike  of  <he 
better  education  of  their  own  daughters  in  the  drawine- 
room  as  that  of  this  imao^inary  Betty  in  the  kitchen.  Gins 
have  no  business  to  think,  they  hola.  **  It  was  not  so  when 
I  was  young,"  they  say :  *<  and  the  freedom  of  young 
ladies  to- day  is  perfectly  scandalous."  But  setting  aside 
the  dreadful  severity  with  which  ladies  like  these  regard 
anything  like  the  cultivation  of  their  servants'  brains,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  value  of  education,  as  a  means  for 
enabling  men  and  women  to  accomplish  the  ordinary  work 
of  daily  life  well,  has  now  spread  widely  in  all  the  better 
ranks  of  English  life :  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  sham- 
genteel  that  this  vulgar  jealousy  of  the  education  of  domes- 
tic servants  still  thrives  in  all  its  old,  coarse  luxuriance? 
But  the  conception  which  our  critic  has  formed  of  what  is 
desirable  or  possible  is  ludicrous.  '*  Suppose  Betty  set  her- 
self to  learn  French  or  Grerman,  to  play  the  piano,  to  try 
her  skill  in  paint  and  crayons."  That  she  would  be  for^ 
bidden  to  play  the  piano  is  certain,  but  by  whom  ?  By 
her  fellow-servants  quite  as  much  as  by  her  mistress ;  they 
would  hold  the  noise  to  be  intolerable,  as  unquestionably 
it  would  be.  But  the  notion  is  a  dream  and  not  wortn 
serious  attention.  I  am  sure  that  our  censor  cannot  play 
the  piano-forte  himself,  or  he  would  realize  in  some  degree 
the  conditions  under  which  Betty  would  practise,  and  the 
fearful  and  futile  process  which  he  advocates.  Whether 
the  typical  tyrant  who  makes  her  life  a  burden  to  her 
wofild  turn  her  away  if  she  took  to  learning  French  or 
German,  and  to  painting  and  drawing,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  lefl  unanswered  until  we  see  some  signs  of  a  lin- 


guistic or  sBsthetic  epidemic  among  our  cooks  and  k» 
maids.  Only,  if  by  any  chance  our  reformer  sboaM  let 
of  the  existence  of  an  aspiring  soul,  bent  upon  mam 
and  drawing-books,  instead  of  ribbons  and  broooMi  1 4 
entreat  him  to  let  me  know  of  her  address,  that  I  is 
straightway  communicate  with  such  a  jewels  bemzataU 
that  she  would  have  better  brains,  and  therefore  be  a  b 
ter  servant,  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  gftb 
extremely  non-literary  and  unsBsthetic  damsels  viie  9 
condescend  to  work  for  us  for  ever-increasing  ws^ 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly  unieroka  1 
admonish  the  mistresses  of  England  has  clearly  oot  mk 
the  laws  of  political  economy  an  element  in  his  stdBet  \ 
is  Quite  true  that  there  is  a  decree  of  coldness  of  box 
and  a  deficiency  of  personal  interest,  in  some  h^ 
households  between  the  employers  and  the  emplofii 
some  families  not  of  the  lodging-house  type.  Tie  bi 
fault  which  can  only  be  mended  by  a  change  in  the » 
tions  and  manners  of  all  classes  of  English  life.  \  \ 
partly  the  result  of  that  political  free<iom  whid  as 
would  give  up  in  exchange  for  the  most  pleasiitofii 
Continental  varieties  of  social  intercourse.  English  fdii 
cal  liberty  is  a  compound  of  singular  and  appajeoth  a 
tradictoiT  elements,  which  is  known  nowhere  else  a  3 
world.  We  are  democratic,  aristocratic,  and  rojiici 
in  one.  Everybody  wants  to  rise,  many  do  rae:a 
riches  are  enormous  and  our  poverty  territ)le.  Tk  p 
tical  effect  has  been,  united  with  the  effects  of  oar  deps 
ing  climate,  to  create  a  general  jealousy^  anioD|  cha 
among  coteries,  and  among  religions  bodies,  whuh  ^ 
the  free  intercourse  of  one  with  another.  And  thtf  « 
of  mingled  shyness  and  hsuteur  and  independence, ita 
exists  between  master  and  man,  is  found  standing  betR 
mistresses  and  maids  in  household  affairs  as  it  is  a^ 
where  else.  In  a  word,  everybody  is  afraid  rfte 
«* familiar*'  with  anybody  else,  lest  the  inferior  W 
**  take  advantage  "  and  presume  to  be  offensive. 

And  when  Cato,  in  his  wanderings,  leaves  his  daak 
in  the  Temple,  and  takes  up  his  alx>de  in  some  lu|^  ^ 
spectable  boarding  or  lodging  house,  in  order  top 
materials  for  exposing  the  miseries  of  English  ^ «» 
as  he  calls  it,  he  mistakes  the  habits,  and  maaiMn.1 
language  of  the  "  lady  "  who  keeps  his  lodsing  or  \» 
in^  hous^,  for  those  of  the  genuine  English  lady  vboa  1 
affects  to  represent  "  Quite  the  lady,"  is  the  &« 
term  which  she  applies  to  those  with  whom  she  bsi 
associates,  and  who  speak  of  her  also  as  being  *^  ^  * 
lady."  It  is,  indeed,  from  persons  who  are  "  Q^l 
lady "  that  this  fancy  picture  of  "  the  mistres* 
sketched.  And  that  it  generally  applies  to  those  vfei 
*'  ouite  the  lady  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  Cato  has  not  learnt  hisekas 
of  political  economy,  or  he  would  have  known  tbiii 
present  scarcity  of  good  maids  does  not  arise  firwn  tbf'i 
volt "  of  their  class  from  the  "  serfdom  "  under  wkld» « 
groan,  but  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  their  nafflbtf* 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  demand  for  a  supplj*  ^ 
not  that  the  buxom  girls  of  our  country  villMes  ds 
wean  themselves  from  the  tender  affections  ofho*^ 
or  give  up  the  sweet  breezes  of  the  cottage  gardeOf* 
its  open  sewer  and  the  neighboring  pond.  They  ve  of 
eager  than  ever  to  quit  the  rural  for  city  life,  for  len* 
are  scarcer  in  the  country  than  they  are  in  Lood(»  1^ 
It  is  simply  this :  that  the  supply  of  maids  is  lea  tli^ 
was  wont  to  be,  and  that  the  mistresses  who  need  v 
services  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  coontiy  ?^ 
ulation  is  absolutely  diminishing  through  the  absofpo*' 
small  holdings  into  large  properties,  while  modern  W 
through  the  use  of  macninery  requires  a  diminiaW  ^. 
ply  of  labor,  and  indeed  can  only  prove  a  paying  sj#* 
of  manufacture  through  resort  to  tne  engineer.  Cfl^ 
girls,  therefore,  enter  domestic  serrice  in  fewer  no"* 
than  before,  and  undoubtedly  the  diminution  will  §*  < 
from  year  to  year  as  agriculture  advances.  ,    . 

Then,  again,  there  is  now  an  ever-increasing  nrittj 
openings  for  young  women's  labor  which  were  nnbo«> 
our  fathers.    Women  are  now  engaged  in  manjUio' 
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rades  "  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  men  in 
e  same  trades  is  less  violent  than  before.  And  all  those 
rls  employed  as  shop-accountants,  as  bookbinders,  as  tail- 
eases,  as  telegraph  clerks,  as  upholsterers,  as  paper-mak- 
By  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudes  which  fill  tne  gigantic 
ctories  of  the  North,  are  just  so  many  maids  wiUidrawn 
>in  household  service.  They  do  not  fly  to  other  employ- 
ants  because  they  are  pining  for  the  pianos  and  paint- 
»xes,  or  are  denied  the  sweet  delights  of  French  ana  Ger- 
an  grammars,  or  because  **  followers  "  are  not  allowed  in 
discriminate  profusion  in  the  kitchen,  but  because  the 
asres  paid  in  trades  are  very  good,  and  they  like  to  be 
eir  own  mistresses  while  they  are  very  young.  In  these 
ises,  the  work  is  quite  as  hard  as  in  any  gentleman's 
>asehold,  and  lasts  all  dav,  and  the  rooms  the  women  live 
.  are  worse  than  the  kitcnens  and  the  attics  to  which  our 
icked  exclusiveness  condemns  the  wretched  cook  and 
>a8emaid.  The  real  attractiveness  is  the  freedom  of  the 
renins,  which  means  the  freedom  to  go  out  anvwhere  and 
rerywnere,  and  in  what  company  it  may  please  them, 
acnelor  critics,  living  in  chambers  and  waited  on  by 
.undresses,  must  surely  know  enough  of  the  life  of  the 
ondon  streets  and  places  of  amusement  to  know  that  free- 
om  such  as  this  is  tne  verv  worst  license  that  can  be  imag- 
led  for  women  of  the  ordinary  age  and  character  of  do- 
lestic  servants. 

All  the  while  the  demand  for  the  maids  is  increasing  in 
very  part  of  England. ^  I^et  us  face  this  fact,  that  every 
ew  house  that  is  built  to  pay  £60  or  £70  a  year,  means  a 
emand  for,  on  the  average,  two  maids  in  addition  to  those 
.Iready  at  work.  In  larger  houses,  the  fresh  demand  is 
»roportionally  larger.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  as  the 
respectability "  or  fashionableness  of  a  district  fades, 
here  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  servants  that  are 
;ept:  but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
reasing  luxuriousness  of  living  among  the  upper  middle 
nd  professional  classes,  involving  the  employment  of  a 
umber  of  women-servants  which  the  past  generation  en- 
irely  dipensed  with.  All  this  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  con- 
eqnence  of  the  gigantic  expansion  of  our  national  wealth, 
[here  are  more  people  than  ever  in  comfortable  circum- 
tances,  and  those  who  were  wealthy  are  wealthier  than 
lefore.  The  practical  effect  is,  that  the  scarcity  in  maid- 
ervants  is  becoming  a  serious  difficulty,  and  this  difficulty 
B  not  confined  to  families  whose  incomes  are  small.  Peo- 
ple raise  the  wages  they  offer :  but  the  spell  has  lost  its 
K)wer.  The  servants  that  are  at  liberty  demand  the  in- 
irease ;  but,  to  make  a  guess,  those  who  are  willing  to  en- 
page  themselves  are  not  half  in  number  to  what  they  were 
nirty  or  forty  years  a^o.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  beef  and 
Qutton.  Every  year  the  nation  wants  more  and  more 
neat,  and  the  increase  in  supply  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
lemand.  Of  course  the  breeders  ask  more  for  their  sheep 
Old  oxen,  and  of  course  they  get  what  they  ask. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  household  arrange- 
nents  of  English  life,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  rem- 
Mlies  proposed  by  our  critic  are  as  visionary  as  the  miseries 
fhich  he  supposes  to  have  driven  our  unhappy  maids  to 
'revolt."  Not  because  they  are  pining  for  German  irreg- 
liar  verbs,  or  for  scales  upon  the  piano-forte,  or  for  the 
farm  and  comfortable  bedrooms  of  their  cottage  homes, 
mt  solely  because  ihey  feel  themselves  more  and  more  in 
lemand,  shall  we,  the  mistresses,  find  our  servants  asking 
nore  wages,  dressing  with  more  and  more  outrageous 
imartness,  and  altogether  putting  us  to  our  wit's  end  in  or- 
ler  to  live  as  we  have  hitherto  lived.  I  have  no  nostrums 
if  my  own  to  recommend  for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  I  can 
mly  entreat  everybody  to  keep  as  few  women-servants  as 
possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  of  them  in  the 
market  for  hiring.  Such  schemes  as  those  put  forth  by  our 
reforming  bachelor  may  take  their  place  among  other  La- 
pntan  speculations,  being  in  fact  the  most  comical  of  all  the 
Mmmunist  and  socialist  speculations  of  the  day.  If  he  can 
lo  anything  in  that  direction,  let  him  lessen  the  numbers 

>  In  a  Ute  nombarof  Um  OuardioH,  that  mott  aiistoeraHe  of  elerieal  nitwa- 
I^Mcfl,  la  which  the  elergywomea  of  England  adTortiM  their  needa,  there 
fere  no  len  than  thlrtj-iix  ladiee'  ad?ertiaementa  for  oooka,  and  not  one  ad- 
Mrtlnment  hieerted  b/  a  cook  wanting  a  dtoation. 


and  the  flaunting  attractiveness  of  the  innumerable  public- 
houses  which  make  drunkards  of  nearly  half  the  cooks  in 
England,  in  various  degrees  of  inveterateness.  But,  above 
all,  let  him  not  take  the  lodtring  or  boarding  house  keeper 
as  a  type  of  the  *'  mistresses  *'  of  England. ' 

A  Suffering  Mistress. 


I  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I.  (^continued). 

JuBT  before  I  was  taken  ill  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving one  of  the  dear  old  Grovernor's  curiously  short  let- 
ters. He  wrote,  he  said,  to  ask  me  to  call  on  a^  friend  of 
his,  who  would  be  staying  in  Lioridon  about  the  time  of  my 
receiving  his  letter,  and  he  begged  me  to  show  her  some 
attention.  I  had  called  immediately,  and  being^  taken 
with  the  lady's  manner  and  appearance,  my  inclination 
helped  my  dutiful  observance  of  the  Governor's  wishes, 
ana  I  got  Lady  Langford  and  Mrs.  Vernon  to  call  upon 
her,  and  showed  her  all  the  attention  in  my  power.  Mrs. 
Amory  had  been  left  a  widow  very  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Australia,  and  instead  of  returning  to  England,  she  had 
chosen  to  remain  in  her  new  home,  and  farm  her  land  for 
her  children ;  and  in  her  stru^les  with  the  difficulties  that 
beset  her,  she  found  Captain  Franklin's  kind  help  and  in- 
telligent advice  of  ipestimable  value.  He  figured  so  often 
and  so  prominently  in  the  story  of  her  life,  that  before  1 
had  seen  her  half  a  dozen  times  I  was  ready  to  take  two  to 
one  about  her  finishing  the  race  of  life  neck  and  neck  with 
the  Governor.  During  my  illness  she  had  called  daily 
to  inquire  about  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  receive 
visitors,  she  sent  up  word  that  die  would  like  to  see  me. 

My  eyes,  deprived  for  so  long  of  the  sight  of  anything 
more  young  and  lovely  than  my  kind  old  landladpr,  dwelt 
with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the  face  and  figure  of  this  hand- 
some and  well-dressed  woman,  as  she  sat  with  me  for  more 
than  an  hour.  She  was  not  in  her  first  youth,  and  all  the 
more  showy  charms  she  might  once  have  possessed  had 
been  faded,  not  so  much  by  the  flight  of  time  as  —  so  I 
thought  —  by  some  wasting  trouble  or^  anxiety.  But  she 
had  one  beauty  which,  in  the  fall  glory  oi  her  early  youth, 
could  not  have  been  as  perfect  as  it  was  now,  and  that 
beauty  was  a  pair  of  the  most  magnificent  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
They  were  large,  dark,  limpid,  and  deeply  fringed,  but 
their  chief  beauty  was  their  expression,  or  rather  expres- 
sions. Aurora  and  I  agreed  that  we  never  met  their  mel- 
ancholy and  pleading  gaze  without  a  whole  string  of  poeti- 
6k\  quotations  about  eyes  occurring  to  us ;  and  now,  as  she 
sat  near  me  listening  to  the  account  I  was  too  glad,  inva- 
lid-like, to  give  of  my  illness,  its  progress  and  suffering, 
Longfellow's  lines, 

"  And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes," 

were  continually  in  my  mind. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  accession  to  fortune,*' 
she  said  presently.  "  But  I  must  confess  —  though  it  may 
sound  strange  to  you  —  that  I  am  glad  rather  for  Captain 
Franklin's  sake  than  yours." 

**  I'm  sure  the  dear  old  Grovembr  will  be  charmed  to 
hear  of  it,"  I  said,  rather  wondering  why  the  luminous  eyes 
were  looking  so  wistfully  into  mine. 

**  I  thought,  Does  the  Governor  want  a  loan  to  enable 
him  to  marry  this  empress  of  widows  ?  " 

'*  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  glad,"  I  continued  aloud ; 
'<  for  he  is  fond  of  us  both,  I  know,  and  I  believe  he  cares 
for  me  more  than  he  does  for  John  —  I  always  flattered 
myself  that  he  did." 

"  He  does,  much  more,"  she  said  decisivelpr. 

**  And  if  my  good  fortune  can  promote  his  happiness  in 
any  way,"  I  went  on,  '*  I  should  oe  onl^  too^  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  pleasing  him,  or  helping  him." 

**  Wnat  yoa  must  try  to  do  is  simple  enough.    You  must 
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get  him  to  come  back  to  England  for  ffood.    When  you 
ear  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  see  that  you  cannot  do 
him  good  in  any  other  way." 

She  leant  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  her 
cheek  upon  her  hand,  keeping  her  gaze  for  the  most  part 
on  the  floor,  as  if  she  was  looking  down  at  a  stage  on 
which  the  Governor  was  playing  the  principal  part 

^  I  knew  Captain  Franklin  full  five  years  before  I  heard 
any  of  his  anttcedents.  Our  houses  are  forty  miles  apart ; 
but  no  weather  or  risk  of  personal  inconvenience  kept  him 
away  from  us  when  his  presence  or  advice  could  be  of  any 
use  to  me.  He  would  sometimes,  but  rarely,  be  induced  to 
stay  a  night  with  us,  especially  after  my  husband's  parents 
and  their  daughter  came  eut  to  live  with  me.  The  light- 
hearted  merriment  of  my  young  sister-in-law  seemed  to 
have  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and  he  brightened  percep- 
tibly after  being  an  hour  in  her  company.  One  Christmas- 
time he  spent  uiree  days  with  uii,  and  during  that  time  he 
received  a  letter  from  you.  To  the  contents  of  this  he  re- 
ferred many  times  with  evident  pleasure  during  the  even- 
ing, and  said  how  happy  it  made  him  to  think  that  his  sons 
were  getting  on  well.  The  next  day  the  answer  to  your 
letter  was  written,  sealed,  and  directed  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  I  rallied  him  laughingly  on  sending  so  shabby 
an  answer  to  so  long  a  letter  as  yours  wis.  He  came  out 
and  sat  down  by  me,  and  said  very  earnestly, '  I  dare  not 
write  more  to  Hubert.*  I  said,  *  How  do  you  mean  dare 
not  ?  '  And  then  he  said,  with  a  sad  emile  and  some  emo- 
tion, *I  must  write  in  this  slap- dash  sort  of  way,  for  fear 
that  in  some  unguarded  moment  of  confidence  1  might  be- 
tray to  the  boy,  who  is  now  persuaded  that  I  am  <  ontent 
with  this  life,  bow  I  hate  this  enforced  banishment  —  this 
useless,  profitless  toil  in  a  place  to  me  well-nigh  as  lonely 
(save  for  your  kind  companionship  at  times)  as  Crusoe's 
island  —  and  how  I  suffer  from  a  ceaseless  mat  du  pays  and 
a  longing  (call  it  womanitfh  weakness  if  you  will)  to  see 
once  again  my  old  friends  and  comrades/  This  sudden 
outburst  led  to  other  confidences,  and  I  was  told  of  the 
circumstances  that  broke  up  your  home,  and  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  his  and  your  mother's  life.  He  spoke  of  the 
remorse  he  had  never  ceased '  to  feel  for  the  share  he  had  ' 
in  the  ruin  of  your  home  and  prospects,  and  of  the  affec- 
tionate forbearance  you  had  botn  shown.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  with  the  hope  of  retrieving  your  fortunes  (for  he  had 
enough  for  his  o^n  wants,  he  told  me)  that  he  now  rose 
early  and  late  took  rest,  and  lived  alone  in  a  state  utterly 
hateful  to  him;  "  for,'  said  he, '  while  those  boys  have  any 
cause  to  regret  the  money  they  have  lost,  while  there  is  the 
chance  of  tneir  eating  their  hearts  out  in  a  weary  waiting 
to  be  better  off  before  they  marry  the  women  Uiey  love, 
while  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  losing  a  life's  happiness 
for  want  of  the  money  tnat  was  theirs  by  right,  I  cannot 
know  an  hour's  relaxation,  or  take  one  little  look  at  all  I 
hold  dear  on  earth,  my  country,  and  my  old  friends  and 
comrades.  It  is  just  that  so  it  should  be ;  but  I  confess  I 
bear  it  badly.' 

'*  Little  by  little,  Mr.  Manners,  I  have  got  to  learn  how 
systematically  he  denied  himself  in  things  small  and  great 
for  the  sake  of  the  object  he  had  in  view  ;  Low  bravely  he 
toiled,  how  uncomplainingly  he  bore  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  most  caret uUy-considered  undertakings,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  of  the  best-founded  hopes.  In  addition  to 
these  almost  inevitable  trials,  he  had  the  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  path  to  success  —  want  of  capital  —  and  so 
had  to  turn  resolutely  away  from  any  scheme  that  involved 
immediate  outlay.  All  these  things  may  seem  as  nothing, 
stated  thus ;  but  if  you  remember  that  the  hope  deferred, 
the  fruitless  toil,  the  mental  isolation,  have  been  the  daily 
portion  for  many  years  of  a  man  of  Captain  Franklin's 
habits  and  tastes,  you  may  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  cheerless  life  might  possibly  be  a  severe  trial. 
It  is  just  that  he,  having  wronged  you  by  his  fault,  should 
strive  to  right  you  by  his  labor,  and  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  fail  to  duly  estimate  what  the  struggle  must  cost 
him.  How  should  you  understand  such  a  life  as  his — you 
with  cheery  greetings  meeting  you  every  hour  of  each  day 
—  he  only  hearing  a  friend's  voice  at  long  and  weary  in- 


tervals; )ou  with  more  engagements  to  social  gai 
one  sort  and  another  than  yon  can  fulfil  in  a  T<fr~ 
obliged  to  deny  himself  the  lavish  hoepitality  can 
among  us  (thereby  incurring  the  charge  of  CDnrlidiiiai)^ 
to  confine  himself  to  entertaining  the  chance  «ijW| 
you  with  youth  and  hope  to  help  you  through  work  tksi 
almost  play,  and  to  glorify  your  every-day  |deasaro~i 
with  manly  vigor  and  perseverance  it  is  true,  bat  wAk 
recollection  of  frequent  failures,  going  through  the  tiLi 
the  day,  and  when  the  hours  of  reat  come,  having  for  m 
panions  regretful  thoughts,  haunting  memories^  bopai 
wishes  ;  how  should  you,  I  say,  understand  a  liie  fikr^' 
Tell  me,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  chan^  of  tone,  isd  sik 
ing  into  my  eyes  with  gathering  tears  m  her  ovb,~«>iI 
me  what  is  Captain  Franklin  like  in  your  remembmaf 

I  could  not  answer  at  once,  for  the  pictore  tki  ^ 
sented  to  me  of  the  Governor,  hard-worked,  living  ii  • 
stant  self-denial,  unhappy,  restless,  and  lonely,  filrf  a 
with  pitying  wonder.  *'  Denying  himself  ordinsrj  kn 
comforts,  wearing  shabby  clotnea  perhmps  —  the  dlor  ci 
dandy  Governor." 

'*  I  was  but  fourteen  when  he  went  awaj,"  I  nJi'^s 
can't  give  you  much  idea  of  him,  excepting  thathcisi 
kind  and  indulgent  friend  —  an  elder  brother  rather  tkai 
step- father  —  and  that  he  was  loved  by  all  the  hoasM. 
I  suppose  I  could  tell  you,  thoueh,  what  he  was  like  pBi» 
ally.  I  remember  him  with  dark  eyes  that  flashed  vbak 
was  angry,  and  glowed  when  he  was  excited,  and  das 
when  he  was  amused ;  with  glossy  dark  hair  that  wi' 
wave,  and  a  smile  that  encouraged  ua  to  try,  aodvui 
best  of  rewards  when  we  succeeded.  I  remember  to§<li 
we  thought  no  one  could  tell  a  story,  ride,  plaj  cnck 
dress,  BO  well  as  he  did.  Beyond  this,  I  can  of' bj  an 
knowledge  say  little ;  but  as  to  his  social  qaa]itieB,ak^ 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  m j  mother  i^  ^ 
friends,  I  can  bring  the  testimony  of  many  men  wbe  \ 
cherished  a  kindly  memory  of  him ;  for  to  friendstip 
regard  for  him  I  owe  much  of  the  kindneae  I  have  ngivi 
since  I  have  been  in  the  world  of  London.  Men  »pai( 
his  brilliant  abilities,  his  fund  of  information,  hisbm 
mie,  his  ligh^heartedness,  his  generosity;  womefi,flfi> 
charm  of  manner,  his  many  accomplishmenta,  and  Usc» 
versational  powers.  And  down  at  home,  where  he  « 
aged  my  mother's  estate,  what  do  you  hear  there?  ^ 
there  they  speak  of  him  as  they  do  of  an  extraordins.* 
fine  summer,  and  every  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  p* 
pie  or  the  improvement  of  the  property  that  he  setos^ 
IS  working  well.     As  to  his  integrity  *'  — 

She  held  up  her  hand. 

"I  wanted  to  know  how  he  was  before  I  knew kis,'^ 
said,  smiling.     •*  His  moral  beauty  I  have  known  forye© 

"  I  ought  to  add,*'  said  I,  **  that  the  things  he  ?g 
money  on  down  at  home  have  all  paid  to  my  undetas 
money's  worth  —  his  undertakings  had  the  onlyfaoht 
being  too  many  at  a  time.  In  justice  to  him,  I  shoskltf 
say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  extn« 
gance  he  so  sorely  laments  was  not  by  any  means  iB  f 
his  side." 

"  You  owe  the  justification  to  him,  not  to  me,"  she  *■ 
gravely. 

I  felt  a  pang  of  remorse,  for  as  far  as  the  Governor  •• 
concerned,  the  justification  was  still  owed  ;  but  1  i»»M 
my  mind  to  pay  the  debt  at  the  first  opportunity.  Acrt^ 
ingly,  the  next  mail  carried  over  the  eea  the  moft  sff«ffi^ 
ate  letter  I  ever  wrote,  urging  him  to  come  home  at  oift 
and  assuring  him  that  bis  presence  was  the  one  thing  wib|^ 
to  make  our  enjoyment  of  our  good  fortune  perfect  1* 
first  thing  1  noticed,  when  the  excitement  of  seeing  A^ 
again  had  somewhat  calmed  down,  was  that  she  ^^i^ 
take  less  interest  in  the  little  plans  we  made  —  as  veeK^ 
to  do  in  the  days  before  my  illness  —  to  pass  the  C»f 
Her  spirits  would  sometimes  rise  to  their  .wonted  estlrs*' 
asm,  and  then  nothing  went  fast  enough  lor  her;  bet  it* 
often  happened  that  they  sank  as  suddenly  ss  ^^ 
risen,  and  that  the  matter  under  discussion  was  flctuei 
without  her  interference.  I  took  some  time  toarriTC*'* 
reason  satisfactory  to  myself  for  this  change  in  one  so  f^ 
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empered  ;  and  juitt  as  1  had  concluded  that  the  cause  was 
be  one  motft  favorable  to  the  hopes  mj  altered  fortunes 
tovr  allowed  me  to  indulge,  my  doctor  ordered  me  out  of 
England  (or  the  winter.  I  resisted  the  mandate  at  first, 
»ut  ultimately  I  made  up  my  mind  so  suddenly  to  obey  it, 
hat  my  preparations  for  the  journey  were  all  complete 
lefore  any  one  had  heard  of  my  intended  journey.  The 
lay  before  the  one  fixed  for  my  leaving  London,  I'went  to 
By  good-by  to  such  of  my  friends  as  were  still  in  town, 
Lod  my  last  visit  was  to  the  Vernons.  How  the  sight  of 
Aurora's  sweet  face,  paling  and  saddenine  at  my  news, 
hrilled  me  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow!  And  as  she 
tood,  when  I  said  gocra-by,  between  me  and  the  door,  her 
landl  in  mine,  her  eyes  dimmed  with  gathering  tears,  her 
iea<l  drooping  towanls  me,  how  I  longed  to  whisper  in  her 
iBT  the  wordA  that  were  burning  in  my  brain  1  But  how 
iouX^l  I  ask  her  to  lay  her  head  upon  a  heart  that  might 
seas«  to  beat  even  in^the  spring-tide  of  our  happiness? 

I  lefl  England  in  November,  and  returned  to  it  in  May. 
The  Vernons  welcomed  me  warmly,  but  Aurora's  manner 
itill  distressed  me  at  times,  and  puzzled  me  always.  She 
was  sometimes  her  old  self — charming,  vivacious,  friendly, 
and  as  gentle  as  the  summer  wind ;  but  it  happened  so 
often  that  she  abruptly  left  my  side  with  a  half-completed 
sentence  on  my  lips,  or  a  sarcastic  comment  on  my  last 
remark  upon  her  own,  that  I  grew  bewildered,  despairing, 
down  -hearted.  I  had  construed  the  last  change  in  her 
favorably  to  my  wishes  ;  but  how  could  I  account  satisfac- 
torily for  this?  How  could,  it  mean  that  she  loved  me? 
Why  should  she  be  sharp  and  sarcastic  only  to  me,  if  I 
was  the  one  she  loved?  Again,  why  should  she  be  so 
warm  in  her  welcome,  so  content  to  have  me  by  her,  so 
lavish  sometimes  of  her  smiles  and  kind  words,  if  she  cared 
nothing  for  me  ?  Was  she  playing  me  off  —  Heaven  forgive 
me  for  ever  having  entertained  this  thought  I  —  against 
some  one?  Was  she  only  amusing  herself?  And  many 
other  like  questions  I  asked  myself,  but  could  not  find  an 
answer  to  any  one  of  them. 

«*  How  very  beautiful  she  is  I  "  said  Aurora  one  day  as 
the  door  closed  on  Mrs.  Amory. 
^  '*  It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  become  so  much  brighter 
since  she  came  from  Italy,*'  said  Mrs.  Vernon.  <*  Have  not 
you  observed  it,  Mr.  Manners  ?  You  both  of  you  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  certainly  to  Belaria.  Violet  was  so 
struck  with  the  change  in  Mrs.  Amory  that  she  thought 
there  must  be  some  agreeable  reason  for  it." 

I  thought  of  the  dear  old  Governor,  and  how  he  must 
now  be  near  England,  and  how  the  idea  that  I  had  got  into 
my  head  about  nim  and  Mrs.  Amory  had  strengthened  into 
a  certainty  since  I  had  been  so  constantly  in  her  society 
during  the  last  few  months  at  Belaria.  So  I  smiled,  and 
said  meaningly,  — 

''  Weil,  1  don't  mind  saying  to  you  that  I  hope  there  is 
a  reason  —  that  indeed  I  believe  there  is  "  — 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  rather  coldly,  as  it  seemed 
to  me ;  but  of  course  she  had  no  reason  to  be  interested. 

The  subject  thus  dismissed  we  fell  again  to  talking  of 
certain  charades  to  be  acted  on  a  not-far- distant  evening. 
Each  word  was  to  be  illustrated  by  a  scene  from  some  play ; 
and  as  the  time  was  short,  we  hoped  to  get  the  said  scenes 
from  pieces  we  knew  already.  I  had  suggested  a  scene 
from  the  **  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  to  prove  that  1  could  do 
Claude  Melnotte,  I  had  quoted  one  of  his  most  famous 
speeches.  This  had  been  received  with  applause  by  Mrs. 
Vernon,  Mrs.  Amory,  and  Violet  (Aurora's  sister,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  pretty,  lively,  and  somewhat  of  an  enfant  terrible), 
and  by  my  love  herself  with  a  downcast  face  and  evident 
disapproval. 

"  What  is  wrong  with  it  ?  "  I  had  asked,  hurt  by  her 
silence. 

''  Everything/'  she  said  shortly ;  and  then  with  a  change 
of  voice,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Manners,  how  rude,  how  impertinent  I 
am  1    What  must  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

I  laughed  off  my  chagrin,  and  my  pain  was  charmed 
away  by  her  smiles,  and  now  I  ventured  t?  make  another 
suggestion  about  the  charades. 
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'*  There  is  a  scene  in  *  Plot  and  Passion '  that  might  do,*' 
I  said.  *^  Mrs.  Amory  and  I  acted  in  it  once  or  twice  at 
Belaria." 

"  As  she  won't  be  asked  to  act  it  here,  that  play  is  out 
of  the  question,"  said  Aurora  quickly,  and  stepping  as  she 
spoke  into  the  balcony. 

**  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  I  asked  in  despair  of  Violet 
"  Your  sister  has  snubbed  me  twice  this  afternoon,  and 
many  times  in  the  last  ten  days.  I  don't  know  what  to  be 
at." 

<*  No,  of  course  you  don't  Men  never  do  know  what  to 
be  at  unless  they  are  ever  so  clever." 

"  If-your  sister  does  not  see  that  she  wounds  me  "  — 

"  Ox  course  she  sees  it,  or  where  would  be  the  use  of  do- 
ing it?  Mr.  Manners,"  continued  Violet,  seriously  and 
rapidly,  as  if  apprehensive  that  her  mother — who  had  gone 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  very  audible  nursery  row  — 
would  return  before  she  could  say  all  she  evidently  had  to 
say,  — "  Mr.  Manners,  I  have  watched  you  both,  and  I 
know  "  — 

*'  That  I  love  Aurora,"  I  said,  as  she  paused. 

**  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  with  sorrow,  and  a  little  amuse- 
ment too,  I  must  confess,  that  you  were  hurt  and  puzzled 
by  her  behavior.  I  think  I  can  explain  the  cause  in  one 
word."  She  glanced  hastily  at  the  balcony,  then  raising 
herself  on  tiptoe  she  whispered  into  my  ear  the  one  word, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  *'  Jealousy  1 " 

I  was  utterly  astonished;  but  Violet,  laughing  at  my 
olank  countenance,  tripped  into  the  balcony ;  and  visitors 
being  soon  after  announced,  I  took  my  leave,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  think  it  all  out  at  my  leisure.  I  was  im- 
mensely elated  .  although  puzzled  by  the  news,  for  if  she 
was  jealous  of  me  she  loved  me ;  but  who  the  dickens  was 
she  jealous  of?  I  betook  myself  to  the  Park,  and  there 
hung  over  the  rails,  thinking  all  sorts  of  delightful  thoughts, 
and  almost  fixing  the  hour  when  I  nhould  hear  her  say  she 
loved  me  —  almost  whispeHng  the  words  I  meant  to  say  to 
her,  and  altogether  feeling  so  deliciously  beatified  that  I 
wished  that  most  distinguished  of  butterflies,  Glastonbury, 
had  passed  me  by  unnoticed,  for  *'  this  occasion  only."  For 
as  a  rule  I  am  glad  when  he'is  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to 
converse,  for  he  talks  well,  and  his  stories,  like  Jove's  in 
'*  Ixion,"  are  not  too  scandalous,  but  gay.  Moreover,  he 
knew  the  Governor  once,  and  will  sometimes  talk  of  him  in 
terms  I  like  to  listen  to.  He  was  very  lively  on  this  after- 
noon, and  treated  of  men  and  things  in  his  usual  manner, 
but  suddenly  interrupted  his  general  remarks  by  this  very 
personal  one. 

<*  So  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  marry,  I  hear,"  he 
said. 

♦*1?     Why,  who  said  so  ?  " 

« I've  heard  it  talked  of.  The  lady  was  beautiful,  they 
said ;  but  I  was  disappointed  that  it  was  not  that  lovely 
goddess  of  the  morning  whom  Woodmore  took  me  to  see 
at  some  ball  out  at  Bayswater  or  Notting-hill  last  summer. 
She  was  bewitching,  and  you  seemed  to  think  so  then,  my 
friend." 

<*  Did  they  say  who  the  lady  was,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

*<  A  Mrs.  Amory,  or  some  name  like  that." 

Of  course  I  As  he  spoke  I  felt  that  this  was  the  woman 
of  whom  Aurora  was  jealous.  Mrs.  Amory  I  I  remembered 
now,  as  I  rapidly  reviewed  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight, 
that  she  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
every  sharp  word  I  had  received  from  Aurora,  and  that  her 

Sresence  had  clouded  the  brightness  of  the  face  I  loved, 
iut  now,  I  told  myself,  i(  should  all  be  at  an  end ;  she 
should  know  before  she  slept  this  night  that  I  had  always 
loved  her ;  and  then  no  more  jealousies,  heartaches,  and 
snubbines,  but  smiles  and  love  and  happiness  forever.  I 
don't  believe  the  Park  will  ever  look  so  beautiful  to  me 
again  as  it  did  when  I  turned  that  day  at  Apsley-gate  and 
looked  at  the  brilliant  crowd  in  the  Drive.  The  summer 
sun  was  on  it,  but  the  lieht  that  glorified  it  to  my  eyes  came 
from  the  rosy  dawn  of  me  happy  future. 

I  had  to  fulfill  a  dinner  engagement  at  the  olub  with  John 
and  Langford,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  did  not  find  the  hours 
hang  heavy  on  hand ;  indeed,  it  rather  seemed  a  pleasure 
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to  linger  thua  on  the  brink  of  an  unknown  happiness,  sure 
as  I  was  that  I  could  at  any  moment  plunge  into  the  spark- 
ling waters.  As  Langford  had  an  engagement  which  would 
oblige  him  to  leave  us  shortly  after  nine,  and  as  John  was 
always  expected  to  show  at  his  fiancee's  every  evening,  I 
knew  that  I  should  presently  be  free  to  go  unquestioned 
where  I  would,  and  was  content  to  wait  their  pleasure. 
Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  however,  before  a  hastily-folded 
note  was  brought  me.  It  was  from  my  man-servant,  and  it 
told  me  that  Captain  Franklin  had  just  arrived  at  my  lodg- 
ing. With  a  nasty  apology  to  Lanzford  we  rushed  from 
the  dining-room  into  a  hansom,  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes from  receiving  the  news  of  his  arrival,  we  had  clasped 
once  again  the  hand  of  the  dear  old  Grovernor.  How  silent 
he  was,  and  how  changed  1  I  do  not  suppose  I  should  have 
passed  him  in  the  street  without  saying,  *'  How  like  that 
man  is  to  the  Governor  I "  but  that  is  all  the  recognition  I 
should  have  vouchsafed  him  probably.  But,  of  course, 
when  I  looked  into  his  face  there  were  the  old  tricks  of  ex- 
pression that  I  had  never  thought  of  when  he  was  absent, 
but  which  I  recognized  as  old  friends  directly  I  saw  them 
again.  After  the  first  warm  and  hearty  greetings,  he  sat 
down  in  the  easv-chair  before  the  fire,  and  John  —  after 
exchanging-  a  look  expressive  of  wonder  at  the  change  in 
him  wiSi  me  —  rattled  away  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
in  time  got  the  Governor  to  seem  more  like  himself.  I  was 
glad  John  could  talk,  for  I  could  only  silently  watch  him ; 
all  Mrs.  Amory  had  told  me  of  the  sadness  and  dreariness 
of  the  last  ten  years  passing  through  my  mind.  By  and  by 
i  said  something,  falteringly  and  lamely  enough,  of  what 
was  in  my  heart,  and  the  Governor,  who  kept  interrupting 
me  with  various  ejaculatory  protests,  was  obliged  to  Usten 
to  our  opinion  of  nim. 

*<  Ana  now,  dear  old  Governor,"  said  John,  **  you  must 
remember  that  you  have  come  back  to  be  happy  with  two 
sons,  who  are  anxious  to  repay  in  some  degree,  by  affection- 
ate attention  and  dutiful  observance,  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  you  for  a  love  and  devotion  they  feel  they  have 
been  slow  to  acknowledge,  but  which,  believe  me,  they 
appreciate  at  their  fullest  value." 

Then  we  grew  less  constrained,  and  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  Governor  was  sent  to  bed  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  and  that  to-morrow  he  would  be  quite  him- 
self. But,  alas,  at  breakfast  and  throughout  the  morning, 
he  was  listless,  silent,  and  altogether  depressingly  unlike 
our  recollections  of  him ;  and  although  John,  wim  infinite 
difficulty,  got  him  to  consent  to  be  measured  for  clothes, 
and  have  his  redundant  beard  clipped,  he  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  leave  the  house  after  lunch.  He  gave  up  die 
attempt  in  despair  and  led  us,  but  I  persisted  ;  and  when  I 
accidentally  met  my  brother  in  the  street  that  evening,  I 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  success. 

'*  I  told  you  the  Governor  wanted  a  mental  tonic,"  I  said, 
'*  and  I  flatter  myself  I  gave  him  an  efficacious  one.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  stayed  at  home,  so  should  I ;  so  to  oblige  me 
he  came  out,  and  I  whisked  him  about  all  the  afternoon. 
He  flatly  refused  to  go  to  the  Park,  'because,'  said  he, 
*  John  says  my  togs  are  disgraceful ; '  so  I  took  him  — 
remembering  his  old  tastes — down  to  Westminster  to 
look  at  the  frescoes  and  things,  and  into  the  Academy  to 
look  at  LeightOQ*s  Venus ;  and  when  I  thought  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  *  sublime  and  beautiful,'  —  he  enjoyed  it,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  even  waxed  eloquent  at  times,  —  I  took 
him  gently  up  Pall  Mall,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  refreshing  his  loyalty  by  a  sight  of  uie  Princess  of  Wales, 
\.  lio  was  driving  out  of  her  gates  as  we  passed,  and  so 
gently  on  to  the  club.  There  I  was  at  a  loss,  for  a  state  of 
coma  seemed  imminent,  so  soon  as  the  excitement  of  re- 
viewing the  Cari  luoghi  should  have  subsided,  and  there 
was  every  chance  of  its  doing  so  rapidly  in  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  a  place  full  of  strangers.  Fortunately  I  saw 
Glastonbury  coming  along  the  street,  and  this  opportunity 
of  administering  a  dose  of  friendly  recognition  being 
adroitly  seized  by  me,  I  am  happily  able  to  report  that  the 
patient's  heart  was  set  aglow  by  the  warmth  of  auld  lang 
syne.  Seriously,  though,  the  Governor's  spirits  have  risen 
most  wonderfully  since  that  meeting,  and  he  was  quite  his 


old  agreeable  self  at  dinner.    I  don't  despair  of  lmjft» 
coming  all  he  used  to  be." 

There  was  no  one  on  hand  to  give  me  a  tonic  ^itt,* 
after  parting  with  John,  I  heard  Uiat  the  Vermnsliid^ 
out  of  town  until  the  following  Wedneaday.  AgUBin^ 
happiness  deferred,  and  I  was  sorely  disappointed.  Sm 
I  write  ?  Tliis  question  occupied  my  mind  all  ni^k 
at  last  decided  that  I  would  wait  until  we  met;  fer  ^ 
would  not  rather  tell  his  love  and  read  his  ansrcr  ak 
sweet  face,  even  before  the  tale  is  told  out,  than  m; 
however  eloquently,  in  words  that  other  eyes  thai  fe 
might  chance  to  see  ?  ISo  thinking,  I  determined  a  9 
through  the  time  with  a  good  grace,  and  the  dc»  G«5 
or's  society  lightened  the  weariness  of  the  wait^  ^ 

considerably.  _r  l  j« 

He  was  growing  less  taciturn  every  hour  of  the»ir 
most,  and  more  inclined  to  go  into  general  society;  ■» 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  managing  him  whsi*^  J 
only  thing  he  was  obstinate  about  was  the  matter  rfj 
ing  a  visit  to  John's  house  in  Gloucestershire.  He  iao 
so  pained  when  we  pressed  the  invitation  on  bin '^i 
last  we  ceased  to  mention  the  subject,  and  W»w 
obliged  to  go  back  to  his  beloved  home  alone,  »^^ 
ous  that  the  pleasure  of  taking  care  of  the  ^^*™'f*' 
devolve  exclusively  on  me.  I  had  many  times  ^aiflS 
him  of  the  kindness  I  had  received  from  the  ^«f^* 
I  had  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  teliiaf  lai 
my  hopes  ;  but  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  whii « 
Aurora's  beauty  and  grace  had  on  him,  suid  to  heirs  pi 
sible  what  he  thought  of  her  before  he  knew  all  ahfiai 
me.  So  when  the  day  fixed  for  their  return  had  aw^ 
invited  him  to  call  upon  them  with  mo.  How  veil 
looked  in  his  civilized  garments,  with  his  beard  ess 
clipped  to  the  modest  dimensions  of  a  pair  of  hnjan 
whiskers,  only  a  little  less  glossy  than  the  dark,  hA* 
hair,  and  silky  large  moustache  1 

" Upon  my  word,  Grovernor,"  I  said,  as  we  stood  oa 
door-step,  «*if  you  are  going  on  in  this  style,  getting  w" 
looking  every  day,  I  shall  leave  off  beipg  your  compttf 
No  one  will  look  at  my  tite  dt  seraph  (  yea,  mMj  p«J 
consider  that  mine  is  a  tile  de  seraph;  you  need  bJ« 
incredulous  )  when  the  bronxe  is  a  little  more  worn  off  J« 
face,  and  the  far-away  look  gone  out  of  your  eyes." 
The  Governor  smiled  the  slow  smile  now  habilail  to* 
"  You  need  not  fear,"  he  said,  looking  as  apP™]^!!' 
me  ( I  am  very  like  my  poor  mother  )  as  I  had  lool«*  > 
him.  "  Good-looking  youth  tells  more  than  the  handsosi 
middle  age,  and  your  youth  is  decidedly  more  thin  p« 
looking."  ^ 

This  flattering  testimony  sent  me  up  into  the  v  enw 
drawing-room  in  the  best  possible  spiriU ;  but  still  to « 
against  me  even  now.  For  Aurora  was  so  surroaB«o 
some  three  or  four  girls  of  about  her  own  age,  stru^' 
me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  anywhere  netf  vs- 
patiently  joined  in  the  conversation  between  the  Gof«* 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  ibr  some  time,  but  at  u^ 
them,  and  hovered  round  the  group  about  Aurori  w^ 
presently  to  be  able  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  chin* 
circle.  I  listened  in  silence  to  their  lively  chatter,  aei  9 
membering  the  circumstances  of  our  last  P"^°»' Vj 
impelled  to  say  to  Aurora  in  the  first  pause  thiU  occiaw 
**  How  have  you  settled  about  the  charades?  " 
She  lifted  her  bright  eyes  to  mine,  and  smiW  K 
gentlest  smile,  as  she  told  me  they  had  discarded  the  soS 
from  **  Plot  and  Passion,"  but  intended  to  have  one  fe« 
the  "  Lady  of  Lyons." 

"  With  me  for  Claude  Melnotte  ?  "  I  said,  smiling  o* 

ingly.  , . 

•*  Why  not?  "  she  said.     "  You  take  reproof  so  weua» 

you  are  sure  to  improve." 

"  In  what?  "  asked  the  Governor,  who  had  come  np/ 
us  as  she  was  speaking.  "  Tell  me  in  what  he  needs  ^ 
provement,  and  I,  as  his  natural  guardian,  will  trjFto* 
prove  him."  ^.i 

In  spite  of  Aurora's  expostulatory  "  Oh,  noa^*'  . 
told  the  story  of  how  my  poor  attempt  at  recitatitf  » 
been  received. 
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IVhy,  I  taagbt  you  the  lines  originally,"  said  the  Gov- 
or.  **  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  murder  them 
coldness,  which,  I  take  it,  waa  Miss  Vernon's  reason  for 
ling:  fault  with  your  delivery  of  them.  Prompt  me* 
bert,  and  I  will  try  if  my  memory  is  as  good  as  it  used 
be  ;  I  am  n^raid,  though,  I  shall  make  many  a  stumble." 
Se  vrent  off  in  grand  style  with 


t€ 


Paalincy  by  pride  angels  have  fallen." 


8  voice's  music  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  poetry ; 
•ras  a  voice  not  too  deep  for  tenderness  and  sweetness, 
d  not  too  sweet  for  power  and  passion ;  and  as  I  listened 
elt  that  my  weak  repetition  of  Uie  lines  had  indeed  fallen 
r  abort  of  perfection.  And  a  glance  at  Aurora's  face  told 
B  that  she  must  be  thinking  so  now  more  than  ever.  She 
itened  at  first  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  shyness 
face  and  attitude  (embarrassed,  it  seemed,  at  playing 
auline  to  the  handsome  stranger  before  her),  but  as  he 
roceeded  their  glances  met  more  than  once.  Of  course  he 
as  pressed  to  give  the  celebrated  speech  about  the  "  pal- 
se  hfting  to  eternal  skies,"  and  when  he  ended  it,  she 
wretched  out  her  hand,  not  to  him,  but  to  me,  and  seemed 
boat  to  speak,  perhaps  to  so  on  with  the  line  for  which  his 
kst  words  were  the  cue.  But  before  our  fingers  met  she 
BcoUected  herself,  and,  with  a  laugh  that  was  rather 
orced,  apologized  for  being  carried  out  of  the  present  by 
he  poet's  words,  and  —  she  did  not  sav  what.  Her  voice 
uddenly  ceased,  but  she  turned  her  eloquent  eyes  full  on 
he  Grovernor,  who  was  answering,  but  apparently  little 
leeding,  the  thanks  and  compliments  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  rest.  And  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  while 
[  was  wonderine  how  I  could  get  through  the  "  rose-bud 
garden  of  girls  'with  the  least  amount  of  pushing,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  accomplished  the  feat,  and  was  seated  by  the 
Queen  Rose,  who  had  never  before  to  me  —  lefl  out  in  the 
cold  as  I  now  was  —  seemed  half  so  beautiful  and  animated 
as  she  was  at  this  moment,  with  him  beside  her. 


.    PART   U.  —  A   LITTLE   ABOUT   THE   QOVERMOR. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  Grovemor's  intro- 
duction to  the  Yernons,  John  paid  one  of  his  condescend- 
ing **  just-come-up-to-town-to-see-how-yon're-getting-on  " 
kind  of  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  nodded  a  eood  day  to 
me  over  his  paper  at  the  club,  when  I  thought  nim  safe  in 
Gloucestershire. 

**  How  are  you,  my  Hubert,  and  how  is  every  one  pro- 
gressing?" 

"  Favorably  enough,  considering  the  untoward  circum- 
stance of  vonr  proioneed  absence.  No  doubt  we  shall 
soon  be  *  all  the  better  tor  s^ing  you.' " 

^  Gentle  Hubert,  you  are  out  of  sorts.  Tou  never  in- 
dnlg^e  in  such  idle  banter  unless  things  have  gone  wrong 
with  you.    What  is  it?" 

"  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  with  me  since  the  east  wind 
subsided,"  I  answered  briefly. 

**  Tea  ought  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits  about  the  result 
of  your  tonic  for  the  Governor.  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
transformed  as  he  is.  I  saw  him  just  now  in  Lady  Lang- 
ford's  carriage,  looking  as  brilliant  as  he  ever  looked ;  and 
he  seemed  to  be  making  himself  not  only  agreeable,  but 
amusing  in  no  ordinary  degree;  for  even  that  prince  of 
superciliousness,  Langford,  was  smiling  at  something  he 
was  saying.  And  we  all  know  that,  according  to  Langford's 
own  account,  it  requires  something  hyper-excellent  in  the 
way  of  wit  to  amuse  Aim." 

^'  The  dear  old  boy  has  wonderfully  brightened,"  I  said, 
smiling  at  the  tone  John's  voice  assumed  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  of  his  successful  rival.  *'  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
looks  ten  years  younger.  He  goes  about  as  he  did  in  other 
days,  arm-in-arm  with  Glastonbury,  and  has  dined  at  his 
hoose  three  tithes.  I  went  once  ;  it  was  awfully  jolly,  only 
the  men  were  so  much  older  than  I  was  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to  go  up-stairs  and  look  at  picture-books  while  they  were 
over  their  wine  after  dinner.  And  he  goes  wherever  he  is 
asked,  bat  spends  most  of  his  time  at  the  Vernons'.    He 


has  taken  to  his  sinking  again,  and  she  —  Miss  Vernon  — 
plays  for  him,  and  all  that.     He  is  quite  rejuvenated." 

^  We  shall  have  him  marrying  soon,"  said  John.  *'  Shi^^l 
you  give  your  consent  ?    Look,  here  they  are." 

Lfuly  Langford's  carriage  was  at  the  moment  passing. 
Its  beautiful  mistress  smiled  her  recognition,  and  Langford 
waved  his  hand ;  but  Aurora  (she  was  oflen  in  the  Lang- 
ford  barouche)  kept  her  eyes  aowncast,  and  the  Governor 
was  so  engaged  talking  to  her  that  he  saw  us  not.  They 
were  evidently  going  to  the  Park  ;  but  I  declined  to  accom- 
pany John  thither,  and  preferred  to  saunter  alone  in  the 
crowd  of  Bond  Street.  When  I  had  had  enough  of  that  I 
turned  towards  quieter  regions,  and  at  the  end  of  Brook 
Street  I  met  Violet  Vernon  returning  with  her  maid  from 
her  music-lesson. 

"  I  never  thought  to  see  you  out  of  the  Park  at  this  hour," 
she  said,  looking  saucily  up  at  me.  '^  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
for  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Why  have  you 
neglected  to  call  at  our  house  lately  ?  Tou  have  only  been 
there  twice  since  mamma  came  from  the  country.  Aurora 
told  me  so.  I  have  been  back  four  days  or  so,  and  you  have 
not  been  near  us  once  in  that  time." 

**  I  don't  suppose  Aurora  has  been  dull  without  me,"  I 
said.  I  knew  that  the  child  was  aware  of  my  love  for  her 
sister,  and  I  did  not  care  to  attempt  any  disguise  with  her. 
<<  Dull  I  No,  perhaps  not  dull,  tor  we  have  had  Oaptain 
Franklin  with  us  so  much,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  awfully 
jolly  of  men ;  that  I  must  say ;  and  he  makes  a  great  deal 
of  life  in  the  house.  But  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  in  sea- 
son. Tou  were  hurt  when  Aurora  gave  you  the  cold 
shoulder,  but  you  don't  seem  to  think  that  you  are  doing 
the  same  thing  by  her,  and  that  the  same  cause  that  made 
her  cruel  to  you  is  making  you  cruel  to  her  —  I  mean 
jealousy  I " 

**  Jealousy  I "  I  repeated  with  a  contemptuous  laugh ;  for 
people  hate  being  told  they  are  jealous  as  much  as  they 
hate  it  being  said  that  they  have  oeen  asleep  after  dinner. 
*<  Jealousy !  And  of  whom  do  you  suppose,  most  sapient 
demoiselle,  that  I  am  jealous  ?  Of  Goldie,  or  Mansfield,  or 
Tottenham  "  — 

<*  I  would  let  you  go  on,"  she  said  calmly,  '*  only  that  the 
repetition  of  names  takes,  time  ;  and  besides,  you  would 
not  mention  the  right  one,  I  am  sure,  although  you  know 
it  quite  well.  Tou  men  are  so  foolish,  and  have  no  idea  of 
putting  a  woman  off  the  scent.  If  I. had  been  in  your  place 
now,  I  should  have  headed  the  list  with  the  name  of  the 
man  I  was  jealous  of." 

<*  And  thnt  name  is "  —  I  asked  with  an  appearance 
of  contemptuous  incredulity. 

''  William  Franklin,"  she  said  promptly.  "  Tes,  you 
may  put  up  your  eyebrows  as  much  as  you  like,  I  shall  still 
maintain  it  — jecdoua  of  the  Governor^  that's  what  you  are, 
and  it's  a  palpable  absurdity  that  you  should  be.  Now, 
liaving  told  you  what  seems  to  be  news,  I  will  oblige  you 
with  a  feuilleton.  Be  all  attention.  Two  people  nad  a 
regard  for  each  other.  He  was  one  day  hurt  because  she 
was  cold.  Common-sense  suggested  jealousy  as  the  cause. 
He  was  astonished,  and  took  time  to  consider  whether  it 
could  be  so.  During  this  severe  mental  exercise  a  third 
person  appeared,  ana  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  lady, 
being  highly  accomplished,  handsome,  and  clever.  Num- 
ber one  became  jealous  in  his  turn,  and  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  ladv  by  coldness  for  which  she  knew  no  cause." 

<*  Did  not  common  sense  suggest  jealousy  to  her  ?  "  I 
asked,  thrilling  with  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  having  made 
Aurora  unhappy. 

«<  Common-sense  never  makes  assertions  unless  assured 
in  her  own  mind  of  their  truth,"  said  Violet,  with  sudden 

?avity.  **Besides,  it  seldom  speaks  unless  spoken  to. 
ou  must  be  content  to  know  that  if  it  is  questioned,  its 
answer  will  be  ready.  But,  Mr.  Manners,  yon  will  forgive 
my  asking  this  question  :  Ought  common-sense  to  have  all 
the  work  to  do?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  pressing  the  hand  she  held  out' to  me,  for 
the  time  had  come  for  us  to  part,  **  no ;  let  it  content  itself 
with  looking  on  for  the  present,  while  the  one  it  now  re- 
proves tries  to  redeem  his  credit    Let  it  be  ready,  as  a 
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volanteer  force ;  but  lea^e  the  chance  of  the  victory  to  the 
troops  of  Kiaff  Love." 

I  went  to  the  Park  after  all,  and  was  sincerely  grateful 
when  Lad/  Langford  ordered  her  coachman  to  draw  up 
near  me.  Aurora  was  radiant  and  lovely  in  clouds  of 
white  muslin,  and  a  bonnet  composed  apparently  of  pink 
roses  and  whipped  cream ;  and  while  Lady  Langford  good- 
naturedly  tried  to  engage  the  Governor's  attention,  I  de- 
voted myself  to  the  gaining  of  the  victory  I  had  so  long 
hoped  to  obtain.  I  cared  not  who  saw  the  adoration  in  my 
face,  I  cared  not  that  Langford,  seated  opposite  to  Aurora, 
could  hardly  avoid  hearing  that  my  voice  had  in  it  an  un- 
wonted sound  of  tenderness —  I  only  cared  that  she  should 
know  I  loved  her,  and  I  felt  that  although  I  had  not  said 
**  I  love  you/'  she,  if  she  loved  me,  would  know  that  want  of 
opportunity  only  had  prevented  their  utterance.  Mv  hap- 
piness at  the  carriage-door  was  brief,  for  Langford  soon 
gave  the  order  to  move  on,  and  I  only  had  time  to  advance 
my  troops  one  step,  so  to  say. 

**  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-nisht  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"Tonight?"  she  ezclaimea,  smiling,  and  lifting  her 
eyes  for  the  first  time  to  mv  face.  **  Why,  have  you  for- 
gotten that  it  is  Lady  Lansford's  ball  ?  " 

*'  You  need  not  come  unlesB  you  like,"  said  Lady  Lang- 
ford, laughing  and  nodding  encouragingly  to  me  as  the  car- 
riage rolled  away. 

The  evening  was  not  very  advanced  when  Mrs.  Vernon 
and  Aurora  arrived  :  the  matron  handsome,  diornified,  smil- 
ing, in  blue  moire  :  the  maiden  lovely,  graceful,  smiling, 
in  white,  with  jasmine  blossoms,  like  fallen  stars,  among 
the  ripples  and  waves  of  her  hair,  and  a  bouquet  of  them 
like  a  cluster  of  constellations,  on  her  bosom.  Many  men 
started  forward  to  put  their  names  down  on  her  canl,  and 
as  I  was  among  the  first  who  reached  her,  only  six  dances 
had  been  given  away  before  it  came  to  my  turn  to  write. 
It  pleased  me  to  see  how  the  men  dropped  away  to  let  me 
have  my  innings,  and  stood  deferentially  waiting  until  I 
restored  the  card  to  its  fair  owner  ;  and  as  they  closed  in 
again  to  prefer  their  petitions,  I  allowed  myself  to  dream 
of  the  time  when  I  should  have  the  right  to  monopolize 
more  than  half  the  dances  on  her  programme.  In  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts  I  was  disturbed  by  Mrs.  Vernon's 
voice,  which  said,  as  she  put  a  rather  large  envelope  into 
my  hand,  — 

*'  Violet  sent  you  this.  She  is  too  young  to  come  to 
balls,  but  apparently  not  too  young  to  correspond  with 
gentlemen  not  her  brothers.  However,  I  consented  to 
deliver  it,  and  even  weakly  opened  my  desk  to  give  her 
our  large  seal,  to  *  add  dignity '  to  the  missive,  as  she  said. 
She  wishes  you  to  read  it  directly  it  is  put  into  your  hands, 
regardless  of  consequences." 

Laughing  she  left  me,  and  I  opened  the  paper,  and  read 
the  few  words  it  contained  :  — 

**  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  I  ou^ht  not  to  write  so  to 
vou  ;  and  if  you  tell  mamma  and  that  dear  she  what  I 
nave  done,  I  shall  get  into  hot  water." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  device  she  had  hit  upon 
for  encouraging  me;  but  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  that  she 
should  consider  my  heart  so  faint  as  to  need  the  enliven- 
ment  of  her  spirited  counsels.  Some  triumph  too  I  felt  at 
having  figured  as  hero  in  the  confession  1  supposed  had 
been  made  perhaps  only  an  hour  ago  to  Violet ;  and  with 
this  came  a  mighty  rush  of  all  the  rapturous  thoughts  that 
fill  the  imagination  of  a  lover  on  the  eve  of  his  great  hap- 
piness. As  I  write  of  these  things  I  feel  them  again,  and 
seem  to  stand  in  that  ball-room  once  more,  conscious  of 
the  hum  and  rustle  and  fragrance  and  melody  around  me  ; 
but  dazzled,  bewildered,  wondering,  like  a  mortal  in  fairy- 
land. 

I  watched  Aurora  dance  out  two  of  her  enjjajjements  be- 
fore  the  necessity  for  fulfilling  some  of  my  own  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  went  in  search  of  my  promised  partner  for 
the  next  n^altz.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  the  false  part 
of  whose  chignon  mat<.*hed  my  whiskers,  but  whose  own 
hair  was  at  least  a  shade  or  two  darker.  (We  are  now 
intimate,  and  she  says  she  never  tried  to  match  her  hair, 
for  she  likes  fair  hair  best  I)     On  my  way  to  claim  her  I 


had  met  John  in  an  awful  temper,  which 
enough  to  explain,  was  caused  by  some  pro( 
had  of  Langford's  conceit.    I  left  him,  woe 
was  that  in  all  these  years  he  had  leamc 
jealousy  to  himself,  and  the  very  first  thing 
Burton,  after  our  preliminary  round,  was,— 
"  What's  your  opinion  of  jealousy  ?  " 
"  Great  fun  —  I  mean,  to  see  other  people 
fluence,"  she  said,  with  that  readiness  to  fn 
you  never  meet  with  in  a  girl  in  her  first 
tantes  will  fiirt,  but  they  will  not  fraternize. 
**0h,  yes;   that's  of  course.    But  it's  n 
feel." 
"  What,  are  you  feeling  it,  then?  ** 
I  was  only  thinking  of  John  ;  but  I  made 
was  jealous  prospectively  of  the  man  she 
dance  with  next,  and  talked  other  nonsense 
she  did  not  hear.    But  even  as  I  was  speaki 
most  intoxicating  part  of  the  waltz,  I  had  th 
jealousy  I  have  ever  experienced.     Aurora 
watching  the  dancers,  leaning  on  her  par 
had  seen  her  at  every  turn,  and  now  sudde 
Grovernor's  face  bent  down  close  to  her  ear. 
dently  whispering.     How  my  blood  boiled  ! 
feels  as  I  then  felt,  I  don't  wonder  at  his  spi 
But  it  was  soon  over.    I  saw  at  once  tha 
asked  where  I  was,  for  she  nodded  her  hea 
dancers,  and  I  stopped  my  partner  abruptl} 
to  meet  with  a  smile  the  glance  of  the  Gi 
eyes. 

(TobeoontlBtted.) 


"CHAPTERS  ON  ANIMALS 

Mr.  Hamrrton  possesses  a  gossiping  s 
many  persons  is  eminently  attractive.  He  p 
gles  artistic  thou>;ht  with  moral  reflection,  j 
servations  upon  the  particular  subject  he  ma 
to  treat  of  are  not  very  profound,  their  ej 
any  rate  enriched  by  personal  reminiscence 
anecdote.  There  are  some  fortunate  writ< 
always  in  their  own  experience  an  apt  illustr 
argument,  and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  esta 
and  more  friendly  relationship  with  their  re 
generally  possible.  And  there  are  numbers 
whom  this  vision  of  an  author's  personality 
lightful,  just  as  there  are  play -goers  who  feel  g\ 

Srivate  acquaintance  even  of  an  tnconsiderat 
Ir.  Hamerton  possesses  much  skill  in  thus  ari 
ing  his  own  personality.  He  never  tires  of  n 
dividual  experiences,  and  he  so  frankly  exf 
benefit  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments  that  tl 
bie  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  o 
which  places  him  at  once  upon  terms  of  intin 
author.  To  those  who  are  interested  rather  ii 
than  in  the  writer  this  tendency  of  Mr.  Ham 
velop  himself  and  record  his  emotions  is  some 
troublesome.  We  cannot  be  at  all  times  re 
tears  when  he  weeps  and  rejoice  with  his  g 
there  are  moments  when  even  innocent  gossip 
erable.  It  is  embarrasjing,  for  instance,  to  be 
ence  of  a  writer  who  fairly  breaks  down  unde 
the  very  outset  of  his  labor,  and  we  could  hsT< 
our  own  part,  that  Mr.  Hamerton  could  have  b 
to  "bear  up"  till  a  later  part  of  the  book, 
very  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  dogs,  we  fin* 
in  tears.  lie  only  just  succee<ls  in  mentioning 
which  he  keeps  **  amongst  the  bones  I  have  « 
the  study  of  anatomy,"  and  telling  the  read 
"  memory  clothes  it  with  mobile  mu!«cles  and  s 
with  fine  short  hair,  in  patches  of  white  and  yt 
he  loses  his  self-command  in  thb  way  :  "S 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  reader ;  the  companion  o 

1  ChtptfTs  on   AnimtOs.     By  Pbllfp  GUbert  Humrtw- 
ctehiDgi  bj  J.  Y6>rsMat  and  Karl  Bodincr.    Loodon.   l97i 
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ables ;  and  when  she  died  my  boyhood  was  dead  also, 
1  became  part  of  the  irrecoverable  past."  Of  course  the 
Iden  reawakening  of  grief  like  this  is  verj  distressing  to 
ness,  and  it  is  bat  small  comfort  to  hear  that  the  skull 
$If  is  kept  *'  as  the  dried  flower  that  we  treasure  in  some 
red  booK ; "  but  such  passages  of  emotion  must  seriously 
turb  and  unman  an  author  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
ora.  Indeed  it  is  plain  that  througnout  the  whole  of 
8  essay  on  dogs  Mr.  Hamerton  never  quite  recovers  him- 
f.  Sometimes  there  is  a  touch  of  defiance  in  the  style 
1  thought,  as  when  he  asserts  that  '*  when  the  theory  of 
ection  has  done  its  worst "  he  will  still  cling  to  the  **  be- 
l  that  the  relation  between  dog  and  man  was  as  much 
eseen  and  intended  as  that  between  sun  and  planet." 
hether  this  proposition  is  serionsly  put  forward,  or 
ether,  like  the  author  of"  Lycidas,"  Mr.  Hamerton  seeks 
ace  for  his  sorrow  in  letting  **  frail  thoughts  dally  with 
Be  surmise,"  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  for  he  speedilv 
indons  this  particular  topic,  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
I  foand  another  source  of  comfort  from  the  reflection  that 
very  man  is,  or  may  be  if  he  will,  a  centre  round  which 
ny  kinds  of  affection  press  with  gently  sustaining  forces." 
e  next  essay,  which  devotes  itself  to  cats,  is  of  a  more 
eerlul  character.  Here  the  writer's  personal  reminis- 
ices  are  calmly  given,  and  do  not  include  any  incidents 
profound  sadness.  Mr.  Hamerton  once  saw  a  cat  lump 
to  a  dinner-table  and  walk  about  with  perfect  confidence 
d  without  breaking  any  of  the  glasses ;  but  thb  expen- 
se might  perhaps  have  happened  to  others,  and  certainly 
es  not  suggest  sentimental  reflections.  But  the  interval 
brightness  is  very  brief,  for  the  next  chapter  deals  with 
rses  ;  and  at  its  very  commencement  there  is  a  distress- 
\  case  of  injury  to  an  animal  during  the  late  war,  at 
lich,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Hamerton  was  present.  Of 
an$e  the  event  gave  rise  to  reflections,  and  '*  these  refleo- 
ns,"  as  the  writer  tells  us,  '*  filled  me  with  pain  and  sad- 
ss  as  ]  rode  over  tlie  battle-ground  in  the  frosty  moon- 
ht."  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  use  of  animals 
war,  the  author  expresses  a  wibh  that  horses  could  be 
ipensed  with  and  steam-engines  used  instead,  and  he 
as  the  opinion  that  it  was  cruel  t>f  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1870  to  instruct  the  or- 
rlies  not  to  hesitate  to  ride  their  horses  to  death.  But 
en  there  have  been  some  generals  who  have  deliberately 
crificed  human  life  for  the  sake  of  victory. 
We  have  attempted  by  a  few  extracts  to  give  some  im- 
ession  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  style,  and  to  show  how  these 
apters  on  animals  are  made  the  means  of  setting  before 
e  reader  the  example  of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  nature 
t  to  brood  over  the  wrongs  of  the  brute  creation.  But, 
truth,  Mr.  Hamerton's  sentimentalism  about  animals  is 
ly  an  extreme  instance  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  pres- 
t  time.  In  this  book  there  is  ouq  chapter  specially  de- 
tted  to  the  consideration  of  animals  in  art,  and  it  is  chieflv 
art  that  we  may  see  how  exaggerated  is  the  popular  feel- 
g  on  the  subject  of  animal  aflections.  It  is  the  fashion 
the  present  day  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  moral 
lalities  of  brutes,  and  to  treat  dogs  and  horses  as  though 
ey  belonged  to  an  order  of  superior  humanity,  with  all 
e  noblesse  of  men  and  women  and  without  the  drawbacks 
ising  from  original  sin.  The  consequence  is  that  paint- 
gs  of  animals  have  become  little  histories  of  animal  life, 
bich  the  painter  sets  in  a  kind  of  social  atmosphere,  and 
3m  which  the  spectator  is  expected  to  draw  instruction 
r  bis  own  moral  welfare.  The  higher  and  nobler  artistic 
les  of  animals  are  now  scarcely  understood.  Such  a  treat- 
ent  of  animal  life  as  may  be  found  on  the  frieze  of  the 
srtbenon,  where  the  forms  of  horses  are  decoratively  dis- 
>sed  in  their  space  and  made  serviceable  to  the  needs  of 
irmonious  design,  is  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
lists,  but  is  actually  out  of  sympathy  with  their  mood, 
ven  the  vigorous  and  powerful  dramatic  studies  of  animal 
fe  which  Kubens  and  Snyders  made  are  widely  remote 
om  the  kind  of  art  which  Landseer  followed  and  perfected. 
It  may  be  as  great  an  achievement,"  says  Mr.  Hamerton, 
to  paint  the  mind  of  a  dog  thoroughly  and  absolutely  as 
I  paint  the  mind  of  a  man  partially  and  imperfectly,"  and 


this  ideal  aspiration  to  *'  paint  the  mind  of  a  dog  "  is  that 
possessed  by  most  animal  painters  of  the  present  time. 
The  worst  fault  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  book  now 
under  review  is  that  it  gives  an  exaggerated  representation 
of  this  sentimental  love  of  brutos.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  it 
contains  are  sufiSciently  interesting,  and  sometimes  there  is 
a  vivid  description  of  natural  scenery  and  adventure.  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  obviously  been  a  careful  if  not  a  very  pro- 
found student  of  such  animals  as  have  come  in  his  way, 
and  he  possesses  the  art  of  gossiping  pleasantly  about  their 
habits  and  degrees  of  intelligence.  So  lonv,  therefore,  as 
he  refrains  from  attempting  a  moral  or  artistic  treatment  of 
his  subject,  his  work  is  sufficiently  amusing ;  but  when  the 
author  ceases  to  trust  to  his  recollection  and  experience, 
and  commences  to  give  the  reader  the  results  of  original 
thought,  the  impression  is  less  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  volume  contains  twenty  etchings  by  J. 
Veyrassat  and  Karl  Bodmer,  some  of  which  show  a  vigor- 
ous and  eff*ective  treatment  of  animal  life. 
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A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  in  Leipzig  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Schumann. 

Dr.  Clarke's  admirable  little  book  on  '<  Sex  in  Educa- 
tion "  is  attracting  great  attention  in  England. 

The  editor  of  "  Cassell's  Illustrated  Shakespeare  "  has 
so  tampered  with  the  text  of  some  of  the  plays  that  this 
edition  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  who  recently  published 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  his  personal  recollections  of 
Keats,  is  preparing  for  the  same  periodical  a  paper  on 
Charles  Dickens. 

The  PcUl  Mall  Gazette  keeps  a  monthly  record  of  railway 
disasters.  It  is  always  very  full  and  very  accurate,  and 
must  be  pleasant  periodical  reading  for  the  railway  direc- 
tors of  England. 

According  to  the  Vienna  papers,  a  tenor  singer  has  re- 
cently presented  himself  to  the  physicians  of  tbat  city,  who 
by  means  of  some  abnormal  formation  of  the  vocal  organsi 
is  able  to  sing  two  notes  at  once  I  The  opera  managers 
will  have  to  double  his  salary  I 

SiONOR  Euoenio  Morpdbgo  has  lately  published  at 
Venice  a  bhort  monograph  upon  paper-making,  in  which  he 
furnishes  some  curious  statistics  relative  to  this  important 
industry..  It  appears  that  the  United  States,  with  their 
enormous  amount  of  periodicals  and  other  literary  produc- 
tions, consume  more  paper  than  England  and  France  united. 
They  have  S,000  machines,  producing  annually  200,000  tons 
of  paper,  which  in  a  population  of  28  millions  averages  17 
lbs.  ot  paper  a  head,  while  a  Russian  consumes  only  1  lb. ; 
a  Spaniard,  1^  lb. :  an  Austrian  or  Italian,  Si  lbs. ;  a  French- 
man, 7  lbs. ;  a  German, 8  lbs.;  and  an  Engfi^hman,  1 1^  lbs. 
There  are  in  the  world  3960  paper  manufactories,  employ- 
ing 90,000  men  and  180,000  women,  besides  100,000  occu- 
pied in  the  rag  trade.  Ot  the  1800  millions  of  lbs.  of  paper 
produced,  one  half  is  used  in  printing,  a  sixth  in  writing, 
and  the  remaining  third  in  packing. 

It  was  announced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences,  that  the  methods  adopted  in  the  department 
of  the  U^rault  for  flooding  the  vineyards  with  water  strongly 
infiltrated  with  guano,  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in 
destroying  the  Phylloxera,  and  arresting  all  traces  of  dis- 
ease produced  by  its  presence.  It  is  reported  that  by  the 
use  of  these  guano  floodings  the  most  severely  attacked 
plants  have  been  restored  to  a  healthy  condition  in  a  very 
short  period,  and  have  exhibited  their  normal  vi^or  and 
productiveness.  Various  experiments  are  at  present  being 
tried  in  the  department  to  ascertain  the  simplest  and  most 
efficacious  metnod  of  employing  the  guano  ;  and  also  to 
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test  the  practicabUitj  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  destr jjiDg  the  iasect  bj  the  abstraction  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  sarrounduig  medtnm ;  but  this  process, 
although  it  may  be  feasible  in  theory,  is  beset  with  almost 
insurmountable  practical  difficulties  when  it  has  to  be  ap- 
plied to  widely  extended  areas. 

Inspired  by  the  report  of  Rochefort's  escape  from  New 
CsJedonia,  M.  Jules  Ularetie  contributes  to  the  [Indepen- 
dance  Bel^e  some  of  those  eyer-attractiTO  tales  of  similar 
eyents  which  seem  to  excite  the  sympathy  eyen  of  the  most 
law-abiding  persons.  The  best  of  these  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  a  certain  Lutheran  named  Coelins 
Curion,  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  underwent 
the  usual  process  of  suasion  carried  on  by  its  familiars. 
An  immense  log  of  wood  being  fastened  to  each  of  his  feet, 
escape  seemed  hopeless.  One  day,  howeyer,  he  induced 
his  jailer  to  remoye  the  loe  from  one  of  his  feet,  which  was 
swollen.  He  then,  when  uone,  took  off  his  shirt,  stuffed  it 
into  the  stocking  he  remdyed  from  the  freed  limb,  put  a 
shoe  on  the  dummy,  and  coyered  the  real  leg  with  the  folds 
of  his  cloak.  He  next  begged  the  gaoler  to  change  the  log 
to  the  other  foot.  This  the  man  did,  thinking  it  could  not 
,  signify  which  of  the  prisoner's  legs  was  hampered,  and  hay- 
ing carefully  fastened  the  heayy  piece  of  timber  to  the 
stuffed  stocking,  left  Coelius  Curion,  as  he  thought,  safely 
manacled.  As  soon  as  ni^ht  fell,  the  Lutheran  resumed 
his  shirt  and  stocking,  climbed  out  of  his  dungeon  window, 
jumped  oyer  the  moat,  and  fled  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he 
soon  began  to  fulminate  as  before  against  the  priests,  monks, 
and  Inquisitors,  who  all  attributed  liis  escape  to  magic. 

A  CRITIC  in  TTie  Aeculemy  says  yery  sensibly :  No 
parrot-cry  is  more  assiduously  used  by  the  minor  prose-men 
of  the  day  to  discomfit  the  poets  militant,  than  tne  dictum 
that  poetry  to  be  genuine  must  deal  with  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  must  throw  light  on  the  economical,  polit- 
ical and  social  difficulties  of  the  present  time  and  place. 
How  purely  this  is  the  party-call  of  men  simply  adyerse  to 
all  poetic  writing,  was  shown  when  a  liying  lyrist  unex- 
pectedly turned  upon  the  assailants,  and  brought  out  a  yol- 
ume  of  poems  dealing  only  with  the  political  eyolutions  of 
the  moment  He  was  told  by  the  same  old  familiar  oracles 
that  a  poet  became  prosy  if  he  celebrated  the  Republic. 
But  the  cry  has  only  to  be  analyzed  to  be  displayed  as  a 
mere  croaking  or  gasping  without  force  or  meaning.  These 
burning  questions  of^the  hour,  what  haye  they  in  their  con- 
stitution that  a  poet  can  throw  lieht  upon  ?  Now  and  then 
they  deal  with  subtile  emotioniu  conditions,  and  a  poem 
like  The  Cry  of  the  Children  is  eyoWed  out  of  them.  Oc- 
casionally they  admit  of  dramatic  personation,  and  such  an 
idyl  as  Coppde's  La  Grkve  des  Forgerons  suggests  itself. 
But  these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  the  Art  of  the  world 
may  point  to  its  own  history  in  justification  of  the  disre- 
gard its  latest  children  show  for  the  social  deyelopments 
around  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  gather  from  the 
works  of  Raphael,  Milton,  or  Mozart  what  crises  of  human 
history  they  liyed  in,  or  to  trace  there  the  marks  of  the 
sudden  progress  of  liberty.  In  fact,  the  initial  mistake  is 
one  that  regards  the  primal  essence  of  art ;  poetry  is  an 
anodyne,  not  a  tonic,  and  its  function  is  not  to  excite  the 
spirit  to  progress,  but  constantly  to  remind  the  oyer-eager 
man  of  action  that  a  subtle  and  mystical  world  of  Uiought 
lies.aboye  and  beyond  the  utmost  aim  of  his  action.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  greatest  successes  of  works  of  the  imagination 
haye  been  contemporaneous  with  the  completest  national 
lassitude. 


HYACINTHS. 


Rarb  purple  petals,  snow-white  clustering  stars, 
Rose-tinted  bells,  my  love  wears  on  her  breast, 

And  in  her  locks,  whose  amaranthine  gold 
Ripples  in  waves,  to  cause  my  hearths  unrest 

Blue,  tender  blue,  not  bluer  than  her  eyes, 
Half  fond,  half  coy,  as  they  look  into  mine ; 


White,  purest  white,  not  whiter  than  her  brov; 
Rose  pale,  clear  rose,  as  is  her  bluah  diviae. 

Sweet  are  those  flowers,  laden  with  fra^rvooe  rsR, 
Beauteous  their  glowing  bells,  in  spring's  bright  n 

Tet  not  so  sweet,  or  beauteous,  as  the  dream 
Of  love  that  melts  two  spirits  into  one ! 

Amtlmt  H.  Baims] 


TENERIPFE. 

Atulittid  islands,  phantom-fkir. 

Throned  on  the  solitary  seaa. 
Immersed  in  amethystine  air. 

Haunt  of  Hesperides ! 
Farewell !    I  leave  Madeira  thus 
Drowned  in  a  sunset  glorioas. 
The  Holy  Harbor  fading  far 
Beneath  a  blaze  of  cinnabar. 

What  sights  had  burning  eye  to  show 

From  Tacoronte's  orange  bowers. 
From  palmy  headlands  of  Ycod, 

From  Orotava's  flowers ! 
When  Palma  or  Canary  lay 
Ciond-ciiictured  in  the  crimson  day, — 
S^ea,  and  sea-wreck,  and  rising  higher 
Those  purple  peaks  'twixt  doad  and  fire. 

Bnt  oh,  the  cone  aloft  and  clear 

Where  Atlas  in  the  heavens  withdrawn 

To  hemisphere  and  hemisphere 
Disparts  the  dark  and  dawn  ! 

O  vaporous  waves  that  roll  and  press  I 

Fire-opalesceut  wilderness ! 

O  pathway  by  the  sunbeams  plon^hed 

Betwixt  those  pouring  walls  of  cloud ! 

We  watched  adown  that  glade  of  fire 

Celestial  Iris  floating  free. 
We  saw  the  cloudlets  keep  in  choir 

Their  dances  on  the  sea ; 
The  scarlet,  hnfl;e,  and  quiverini^  son 
Feared  his  due  hour  was  overmn,  — 
On  us  the  last  he  blazed,  and  hurled 
His  glory  on  Columbus'  world. 

Then  ere  our  eyes  the  change  could  tell. 

Or  feet  bewildered  turn  again. 
From  Tenerifle  the  darkness  fell 

Headforemost  on  the  main  : 
A  hundred  leagues  was  seaward  flownj 
The  gloom  of  Tevde's  towering  cone,  — 
Full  half  the  height  of  heayen's  blue 
That  monstrous  shadow  overflew. 

Then  all  is  twilight ;  pile  on  pile 
The  scattered  flocks  of  doudland  dose^ 

An  alabaster  wall,  erewhile 
Much  redder  than  the  rose  I  — 

Falls  like  a  sleep  on  souls  forspent 

Majestic  Night's  abandonment ; 

Wakes  like  a  waking  life  afar 

Hung  o'er  the  sea  one  eastern  star. 

O  Nature's  glory.  Nature's  youth ! 

Perfected  sempiternal  whole  I 
And  is  the  World's  in  very  truth 

An  impercipient  Soul  ? 
Or  dbth  that  spirit,  past  our  ken, 
Live  a  profounder  life  than  men. 
Awaits  our  pas8ing*dayB,  and  thus 
In  secret  places  calls  to  us  ? 

O  fear  not  thou,  whate'er  befall 
Thy  transient  individual  breath,  — 

Behold,  thou  knowest  not  at  all 
What  kind  of  thing  is  Death  ; 

And  here  indeed  might  Death  be  fiur. 

If  Death  be  dying  into  air,  — 

If  souls  evanished  mix  with  thee. 

Illumined  heaven,  eternal  sea.  ., . 

Frbdbric  W.  a  Urat- 
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LETTERS   UNDER   SEAL. 

The  introduction  of  Postal  Cards  in  the  mail  service 
18  looked  upon  with  alarm  hy  some  conservative  persons, 
tt  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  all  privacy  in  correspond- 
ce,  and  the  world  was  henceforth  to  proclaim  all  its 
siness  from  the  nearest  house-top ;  but  there  has  lately 
tne  into  vogue  a  species  of  epistle,  styled  an  "  open  let- 
■/'  which  would  seem  much  more  likely  to  strike  with  a 
ill  the  reserved  people.  The  fundamental  characteristic 
the  open  letter  seems  to  be  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
addressed  is  under  no  sort  of  necessity  of  reading  or  an- 
ering  it,  but  that  the  sender  has  the  advantage  of  seem- 
l  to  take  into  his  confidence  all  the  world  other  than  the 
rson  to  whom  he  writes.  The  temptation  is  strong  for 
)body  to  write  such  a  letter  to  Somebody,  and  we  wonder 
ly  an  open  reply  may  not  come  to  be  popular,  written 
Nobody  in  particular  to  Everybody  in  general,  and  so 
degrees  even  postal  cards  may  fall  out  of  use,  and  the 
vertising  columns  serve  all  ordinary  purposes  of  corns- 
ondence. 

But  while  open  letters,  which  never  made  the  pre- 
ice  of  having    any  gum  on   their   lips,  may  be  serv- 

I  their  purpose,  we  suspect  that  a  reaction  is  even  now 
:ting  in,  in  favor  of  letters  under  seal,  the  familiar 
rrespondence  which  serves  as  an  escape  pipe  to  so 
my  uneasy  souls.  We  firequently  hear  it  said  that  long, 
surely  letters  are  growing  out  of  fashion  ;  that  there  is 
combination  of  influences  —  steel  pens,  postal  cards, 
velopes,  telegraphy,  quick  transit,  newspapers,  hurry 
d  bustle  —  at  work  to  forbid  those  patient  wanderings 

amiable  correspondents,  writing  perhaps  from  day  to 
y  upon  some  continuous  letter,  part  diary,  part  specnla- 
•n,  part  gossip,  and  that  the  art  of  letter- writing  will  one 
y  come  to  be  a  lost  art. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  same  reasoning  may 

applied  to  this  subject  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
itter  of  painting,  say  of  portrait  painting,  which  many 
ve  reluctantly  or  complacently  supposed  to  be  super- 
nuated,  now  that  the  scientific  and  business-like  pho- 
ipraph  has  been  ushered  into  the  world.  No  doubt 
3re  are  fewer  portrait  piunters  than  when  the  demand 
'  a  likeness  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the  slow  process 

painting  or  drawing,  and  the  good  photograph  has 
iven  out  the  inferior  portrait  in  crayon  or  oils  ;  but  art 
nnvanquished ;  the  art  of  portrait  painting  can  never  be 
it  so  long  as  there  remains  the  passion  for  having  a  face 
aroduced  not  in  blank,  diagrammatic  form,  but  made 
ve  again,  by  the  everlasting  power  of  art.  He  who 
shes  a  picture,  and  not  merely  what  is  called  a  likeness, 

II  never  be  satisfied  with  the  most  scientific  photograph ; 
»  more  perfect  it  is,  —  such  is  the  paradox,  —  the  more 
satisfactory  it  will  remain. 

Now  the  interchange  of  letters  corresponds  to  a  real 
d  ineradicable  want  of  human  life ;  the  term  letters 
irers  a  wide  range,  and  a  great  deal  which  has  gone 
der  that  name  has  found  no  doubt  a  preferable  substi- 


tute in  the  postal  card  and  telegraphic  despatch,  the 
memorandum,  circular,  and  advertisement ;  but  the  real 
letter  remains,  because  there  remains  a  necessity  for  some 
people  to  write,  and  for  some  to  read  thai  form  of  liter- 
ature which  is  evanescent  enough  in  certain  lights,  but 
graceful  and  abiding  in  others.  Moreover,  as  education 
becomes  more  general  and  the  capacity  for  expression  a 
more  constant  quantity,  the  avenues  open  to  writers  will 
become  more  crowded,  and  those  who  wish  to  write,  yet 
lack  the  courage  or  the  stimulus  to  take  their  place  with 
the  pushing  crowd  of  authors,  will  need  more  and  more 
to  escape  by  these  little  by-paths,  which  may  not  lead 
straight  to  the  old-fashioned  Temple  of  Fame  or  the  more 
modem  Exchange,  but  yet  wind  through  very  pleasant 
woods  and  fields. 

To  speak  more  directly,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  writing  well  will  be  less  and  less  a  distinctive  mark 
of  culture,  and  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  who  will  find  an  agreeable  solace  in  the 
midst  of  more  practical  work,  not  merely  in  reading  liter- 
ature, but  in  writing  what,  under  other  conditions,  would 
have  passed  fairly  as  literature  ?  Thus,  one  is  con- 
stantly hearing  of  private  essays  in  dramatic  composition 
or  in  dissertations  for  social  clubs;  yet  of  all  kinds  of 
writing,  none  appeals  so  directly  and  pleasantly  to  the 
mind  as  the  letter,  with  its  easy,  unrestrained  flow,  re- 
quiring no  Aristotelian  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  permit- 
ting one  to  break  in  upon  any  mood  and  to  change  his 
style  at  will.  Surely,  too,  it  is  no  slight  consideration  that 
by  this  simple,  unaffected  means,  the  educated  women, 
especially,  who  lead  a  home  life,  may  bring  the  very  fra- 
grance of  their  nature  into  the  room  where  their  friends 
and  kinsfolk  may  be  toiling.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
woman  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  saloitj  but  there  are  few* 
who  may  not  write  charming  letters,  and  then  exercise  the 
noble  virtue  of  receiving  a  postal  card  of  thanks,  without 
resentment. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  Tork ;  the  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  announce  for  early  publication  ^*  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Mortgages  of 
Real  Property  and  of  Liens  thereon,''  by  Leonard  A. 
Jones.  The  importance  of  the  work  will  be  conceded 
when  it  is  considered  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  law  of  the  subject,  of  late  years,  and  especially  how 
much  law  there  is  in  late  reports  on  the  subject  of 
Powers  of  Sale,  a  matter  of  consequence,  since  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period  almost  all  mortgages  have 
come  to  be  made  with  powers  of  sale,  and  there  is  very 
little  of  all  this  to  be  found  in  any  text  or  reference  book. 
The  treatise  will  be  one  of  practical  value  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

—  Reports  have  appeared  in  the  papers  that  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  was  at  the  point  of  death,  followed  by 
other  intelligence  that  he  was  about  to  travel.  A  letter 
just  received  from  him,  bearing  date  of  March  27,  says: 
"  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  in  no  mood  for  writing,  and 
my  recovery  from  illness  is  slow  and  tedious.  I  have 
liver-complaint,  and  cannot  seem  to  gain  strength,  nor  as 
formerly  find  recreation  in  society,  or  visit  the  theatre; 
apd  what  is  hardest  to  bear,  I  feel  myself  indisposed 
toward  any  kind  of  composition.  All  this  works  upon  my 
spirits,  and  now  that  I  have  old  age  before  me  and  not 
youth,  I  become  quite  discouraged.  Next  week,  the 
second  of  April,  I  shall  complete,  as  you  know,  my  sixty- 
ninth  year ;  when  that  is  ended,  I  shall  have  fulfilled  the 
word  of  the  Bible  and  lived  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
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years  of  man.  And  yet,  a  half  year  ago,  before  my  sick- 
ness, I  never  knew  I  had  a  body,  so  to  speak,  nor  felt  the 
burden  of  age ;  I  was  a  young  man  among  the  young, 
and  now  I  sit  slipping  away  in  my  little  room,  while  life 
goes  rushing  on  outside/'  He  repeats  his  wish  that  he 
might  visit  America,  but  evidently  is  further  off  from  the 
hope  than  ever. 

—  A  helpful  book  of  reference  would  be  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Hole's  '*  A  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  containing  about  20,000  names  of  emi- 
nent persons  not  now  living,  their  occupation,  birth,  and 
death ;  by  thb  means  one  could  jot  down  from  his  daily 
paper  the  same  brief  data  respecting  those  whose  death 
is  announced.  It  b  very  difficult  to  find  these  simple 
facts  in  any  ordinary  book  of  reference.  Where  would 
one  look  for  Landseer's  birth  and  death?  Yet  it  was 
in  the  daily  paper,  but  it  has  not  yet  got  into  the  cyclo- 
psedia. 

—  A  new  entomological  monthly  is  to  be  issued  by  a 
private  club  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  the  title  to  be  the 
pretty  one  of  Psyche,  The  name  will  have  no  terror  to 
naturalists  who  have  struggled  successfully  with  much 
more  knotty-jointed  words,  but  we  trust  this  paragraph 
may  fall  under  the  eye  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
young  ladies  whose  conversation  to  this  effect  was  heard 
in  a  Boston  picture-dealer's  store,  as  they  stood  before  a 
piece  of  marble  :  — 

First  young  lady  (referring  to  the  label  on  the  pedes- 
tal) :  "  This  is  a  statue  of  Psi ih." 

Second  young  lady  (embarrassed  between  a  desire  of 
correcting  her  friend's  pronunciation  and  a  fear  of  hurt- 
ing her  feelings,  very  mildly)  :  **  I  think  people  usually  call 
it  Sykee." 

First  young  lady  (with  no  intention  of  being  put  down, 
defiantly) :  **  Well,  some  folks  call  it  Sykee,  and  some  call 
it  Psish.     /  like  Psish  best." 

—  One  of  those  Britons  who  come  to  us  without  the 
attendant  glories  of  the  raree  show  is  Principal  Tulloch  of 
St.  Mary's  College  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  Scot- 
land. He  is  best  known  by  his  "  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion "  and  *'  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,"  but  a 
recent  work,  '*  Rational  Theology  in  England  in  the  XVH. 
Century,"  ought  to  be  better  known,  both  on  account  of 
the  admirable  literary  skill  with  which  he  has  brought  to- 
gether the  names  of  men  who  were  consanguineous  in 
thought  and  has  made  their  speculations  issue  with  a  deaf 
form  from  a  mass  of  little-read  material,  and  because  of 
the  spirit  with  which  he  has  brought  forward  a  phase  of 
theology  and  philosophy  oflen  lost  sight  of  as  a  power  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  it  a  fit  commentary 
upon  a  parallel  state  of  things  in  the  thinking  and  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

—  Mrs.  Malaprop  has  a  formidable  rival  in  a  Philadelphia 
critic  who  calls  Lowell's  poem  on  the  death  of  Agassiz  "  an 
epi'halmium  "  I  He  not  only  does  this,  but  he  goes  a  step 
further,  and  informs  us  that  both  Milton  and  Shelley  had 
already  written  memorial  verses  on  the  great  naturalist's 
death,  and  seems  to  intimate  that  Professor  Lowell's  tribute 
is  rather  superfluous.  This  is  what  he  says  :  **  All  the 
way  from  Florence  has  come  an  epithalmium  on  Agassiz, 
the  great  naturalist,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  idea 
is  not  new,  for  it  was  anticipated  in  Milton's  '  Lysidas'  and 
Shelley's  *  Adonais.' "  The  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
was  probably  not  aware  that  Lowell  had  been  anticipated 
in  this  matter  by  Messrs.  Milton  and  Shelley,  or  the  poem 


would  have  gone  instantly  into  the  wai 
We  shall  not  envy  the  author  of  **  The 
when  he  returns  to  this  country  next  Julj 
to  face  with  the  editor  of  the  AtlatUie. 
expose  Mr.  Lowell's  duplicity  that  we  begi 
We  merely  wished  to  remark  that  epUkal 
word  —  in  its  way.  It  is  always  daagero 
ever,  —  unless  you  happen  to  know  what 
you  will  use  it,  and  have  neglected  to  proi 
its  signification,  it  is  quite  permissible  —  i 
graceful  —  to  misspell  it.  The  peculiai 
this  instance,  of  Mr.  Lowell's  censor  is  cU 
tional ;  it  is  obviously  in  accordance  wit 
phonetic  system,  which  leads  him  also 
**  Lysidas."  What  was  that  cleveir,  wick 
said  about  the  critics,  in  ^  Lothair  "  ? 

—  A  new  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnsoi 
London,  in  which  the  true  text  ia  to  be 
excrescences  of  editors  removed.     The 
mir<ible  one,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  one's 
execution  of  the  work  should  be  shaken 
so  important  a  task  has  been  assigned  U 
gerald,  who  has  never  shown  himself  t 
scholar,  a  judicious  editor,  or  a  man  of 
taste.     An  admirable  opportunity  exists 
good  edition  of  Boswell,  but  we  fear  that 
of  the  proposed  one  will  have  the  efiect 
better. 

—  Frank  Leslie*s  Illustrated  Newsj. 
commendable  promptness  a  portrait  of " 
Washburn,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ai 
Senator  elect  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Sumner.  —  From  a  photograph  by  B<ilch." 
of  truthfulness  about  that  **  From  a  photoj 
What,  not  know  Balch?  Next  thing  yo 
you  never  saw  the  sun  that  makes  Bah 
Still  it  shakes  our  faith  a  little  in  the 
papers  when  we  recognize  in  the  picture  X 
Emory  Washburn. 

—  Private  letters  from  intelligent  tn 
quently  the  best  source  from  which  to  { 
respecting  matters  in  any  State  toward 
with  more  or  less  prejudice  or  partiality, 
received  from  a  lawyer  who  has  been  tn 
through  the  South,  written  on  business,  wi 
publication,  thus  speaks  of  the  condition  o 
iiiiana :  '*  If  Greorgia  and  Alabama  are  ] 
is  a  vagrant  and  an  outcast  I  could  sc 
ate  the  miserable  condition  of  this  most 
All  the  evils  of  unsettled  government,  a  go< 
the  most  unscrupulous  plunderers  and  unb 
are  as  apparent  as  the  deserted  houses  with 
on  their  doors.  The  whole  city  is  for  sale, 
amid  the  ashes  of  Rebellion.  I  am  pais 
with  it,  as  I  have  been  with  all  I  have  seci 
and  am  almost  blue  enough  to  believe  th 
cannot  come  in  less  than  a  good  quarter  of  a 
to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  Louisiana,  the 
broken  in  upon  her  and  one  half  of  the  State 
water.  Her  people,  that  is,  the  old  reside 
broken  in  spirit,  and  seem  to  have  lost  all  in 
thing  of  a  public  nature.  It  is  the  mostg 
picture  I  have  ever  seen,  one  that  I  &nc; 
exceeded  in  the  United  States  until  we  iw 
as  our  standard." 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MART  CLVMMSR  AMIS. 
CHAPTER   IX. LIFE   AT   TABN8TONE. 

If  Evelyn's  log-house  had  been  the  castle,  she  could  . 
9t  have  ushered  her  guests  ipto  it  with  a  profounder 
r  of  8aiisfaction.  She  was  as  proud  of  its  spotless 
alls,  of  its  scoured  floors  and  patch-work  bedquilts,  as 
>abella  Monteith  ever  could  have  been  of  her  carved 
imiture  and  works  of  art  The  front  door  opened 
irectlj  into  a  large,  square  room  —  the  spare  room 
P  the  habitation.  It  had  four  windows  :  two  look- 
ig  out  upon  the  grassy  yard,  the  road,  the  farm,  and 
le  woods,  and  two  looking  back  upon  the  orchard, 
le  garden,  the  Tarn,  and  the  Pinnacle.  It  also  had 
lanifold  doors.  One  led  to  the  orchard  and  garden, 
ad  a  well-worn  path  from  it  led  down  to  the  Tarn, 
fpon  one  side,  two  opened  upon  the  bedrooms, 
hose  gayly-decorated  beds  were  visible  from  the  sit- 
ng-room.  On  the  opposite  side  its  doors  led  into  a 
>acious  pantry,  and  a  few  steps  down  into  an  ample 
itchen,  whose  burnished  cook-stove  was  as  great  an 
bject  of  pride  to  its  polisher  as  were  all  her  ''Job's 
itience"  and  other  elaborately  patterned  bedquilts. 
.  certain  purity  and  freshness  of  cleanliness  made  the 
istinctive  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The  log  walls 
ere  closely  boarded,  and  these  boards,  from  floor  to 
iiling,  had  been  scoured  to  a  whiteness  and  smooth- 
38S  which  seemed  to  make  the  fact  of  universal  dust 
npossible.  No  speck  dared  to  adhere  to  its  polished 
id  creamy  surface,  and  this  was  equally  true  of  floor, 
lairs,  and  tables ;  all  were  alike  free  of  paint  and  of 
lemish.  The  windows  were  ruffled  with  short  white 
irtaitis,  edged  with  fringe,  and  a  small  stand,  holding 
big  Bible  and  hymn-book,  wore  the  same  garniture, 
pen  pine  shelves,  of  the  same  spotless  texture  as 
le  walls,  bore  in  clear  sight  Evelyn's  household  treas- 
*es.  One  contained  piles  of  snowy  bed  and  table 
nen  and  spare  cotton  garments,  spotlessly  washed  and 
ultlessly  ironed ;  the  other  held  stray  bits  of  old 
lina,  old  books,  and  engravings,  which  Evelyn  had 
eaned  in  her  life-time  of  occasional  sojourns  of  ser- 
ce  amid  the  "'  quality."  The  only  article  in  the  room 
hich  hinted  of  American  luxury  was  the  low  wooden 
icking-chair  beside  a  back  window,  the  rocking-chair 
hich  ^'  Mis'  Dickens  "  had  so  scornfully  eschewed. 

"  This  room  is  your'n ! "  said  Evelyn,  leading  the  way 

the  second  of  the  side  bedrooms. 

Agnes'  trained  woman's  eye  saw  at  a  glance  that 
is  room  was  all  to  Evelyn  that  her  own  pet  room  at 
otosport  had  been  to  her.     Evelyn's  untrained  eyes, 

Bntervd  Aceordlng  to  Aefc  of  CoogriM,  in  the  jmt  1874,  bj  H.  O.  Hoo«H- 
-nm  Sl  Co.,  io  tho  Ofliot  of  th«  LibnrUa  of  OongriM,  at  WMhloffton. 


keenly  perceptive  by  nature,  discerned  at  once  that  he 
pet  apartment  was  approved  by  the  new-comer,  and  she 
was  content 

The  feather  bed  was  covered  with  a  ^  rising  sun " 
bedquilt,  the  consummate  triumph  of  Evelyn's  patch- 
work art,  where  the  cotton  luminary,  in  waves  of  crim- 
son and.  green,  soared  toward  the  high-piled  pillows  as 
toward  a  cloud  of  white.  The  full,  white  valances  were 
fringed  like  the  curtains,  and  on  the  spotless  floor  before 
the  bed  was  a  large  mat,  braided  by  Evelyn's  handa 
out  of  scraps  gleaned  from  the  immemorial  china  crate 
in  Monteith  House  garret,  and  out  of  rags  colored  and 
patiently  sewed  together  by  hdr  own  fingers.  A  new, 
gayly  painted  cottage  bureau  stood  against  the  parti- 
tion which  divided  it  from  the  adjoining  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  a  similarly  decorated  little  rocking-chair, 
with  a  cane  seat,  which  had  certainly  made  its  advent 
since  Mis'  Dickens'  day,  stood  beside  the  back  window. 
There  was  also  a  new  wash-stand,  with  fresh  pitcher 
and  basin  of  blue  queen's-ware.  The  wooden  walla 
were  decorated  with  manifold  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
garments,  with  a  few  colored  prints,  and  an  immense 
file  of  the  Weekly  Tribune,  The  great  Canada  por- 
celain stove  which  warmed  the  sitting-room,  thrusting 
its  back  through  the  wall  (carefully  protected  with 
zinc),  to  give  warmth  to  the  winter  air  of  the  bed- 
room, served  as  a  flower-stand  now,  surmounted  with  a 
huge  pitcher  filled  with  poppies,  marigolds,  larkspurs, 
bachelor-buttons,  nasturtiums,  and  asparagus. 

""  Pretty  nice  for  a  log-house,  ain't  it  ? "  asked 
Evelyn,  with  an  approving  smile  and  nod  at  her  bed- 
room. "It  is  what  Miss  Isabella  would  call  a  chief 
doover;  and  it's  all  your'n  while  ye  stay,  jest  as  if  ye 
was  to  home  in  your  own  house.  You're  hungry 
enuff,  I  reckon.  I'll  go  and  get  yer  supper  in  a 
whiffit." 

In  the  long,  mellow  twilight  Cyril  wandered  out, 
Evelyn  said,  **  to  see  how  the  land  lay,"  but  actually 
to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  Tarn  and  to  measure  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  skiff  by  its  side,  and  to  fix  upon  a  delect- 
able spot  out  of  which  to  dig  worms  for  bait. 

Agnes,  all  interest  in  everything  around  her,  took  a 
seat  in  the  Mis'  Dickens  rocking-chair,  and  divided  her 
attention  between  following  Cyril  along  the  edge  of  the 
Tarn,  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  glorious  summit  of  the 
Pinnacle,  and  looking  a|  Evelyn  flying  between  the 
table  that  she  was  setting  and  the  supper  which  she 
was  cooking  in  the  outer  room,  interspers»ing  her  labors 
with  flighty  snatches  of  rapid,  disjointed  conversation, 
like  — 

*'  This  teapot  Lady  Monteith  give  me ;  I'm  going  to 
make  tea  in  it  for  you  ;  I  don't  very  often  for  nobody, 
I  can  tell  ye.  It's  a  Stuart  teapot.  My  I  the  Scot- 
tish chiefs  that  have  drank  their  tea  out  of  it  in  their 
castle !  many's  the  time ! 

"  *  The  walls  white  I '  well  they  may  be  ;  they  give 
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liimj  her  death.    I'll  never  be  happy  scmbbin'  on  'em 
or  lookin'  at 'em  ag'in  ! 

'*  Mimj  was  mj  youngest  Bister,  more  my  child,  like 
She  caught  a  fever  at  Hi  Sanderson's ;  how,  the  Lord 
on]}-  knows,  for  the  Corners  is  healthy.  She  cum  home 
full  of  it;  to  forget  it  she  said  she'  d  scrub  every  mite, 
of  the  boardin'.  She  did,  but  it  was  the  death  on  her. 
The  brufh  jest  dropped  out  of  her  band,  and  she  dropped 
on  thebed,  and  never  got  off  it ;  not  till  we  carried  her 
off  and  laid  her  over  yonder.  I've  seen  the  time  when 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  break  my  heart  jest  to  look  at 
these  walls  —  an'  I  doubt  if  I  can  ever  make  'em  look 
right  agfin.  Mimy  died,  then  all  on  us  took  the  fever, 
an'  laid  here  dead  sick  together.  Not  one  soul  could 
do  DOthin'  for  t'other ;  an'  we  were  all  snowed  in,  so  the 
neighbors  t'other  side  of  the  woods  didn't  know  it. 

''Then  Thomas  died"  —  a  sob,  and  a  long  dive  into 
the  kitchen. 

''  Look  a'  here,  you  little  Jim,"  to  a  small  fac-simile  of 
herself  that*  moment  appearing  in  the  front  door,  in  a 
blue  f^mock  and  a  pair  of  copper-toed  boots  ;  '^  look  a' 
here,  liitle  Jim,  this  is  Mis'  King.  Cum  in  like  a  gen- 
tleman, an'  give  her  yer  band  an'  make  a  bow.  My,  yon 
was  such  a  speck  when  Mr.  Cyril  was  here  afore,  ye 
don't  remember  him,  an'  he  won't  you  ;  but  jest  you  run 
out  an'  tell  him  who  you  air,  an'  then  you  show  him 
that  f pot  jest  behind  the  pig-pen  where  the  fattest  worms 
be,  —  that's  a  sonny." 

At  last  Agnes  forgot  to  look  at  Cyril  and  the  Pinna- 
de,  she  became  so  interested  in  the  table-setting  going 
on  before  her. 

^  'Spect  ye  think  Lndy  Monteith  give  me  this  table- 
cloth too,  but  she  didn't,"  pointing  to  one,  fine  and  glossy 
as  the  shiniest  satin,  ^hich  she  had  taken  from  the 
shelves  by  the  wall.  ''  I  earnt  it  myself,  an*  the  napkins, 
as  well  as  the  forks,  at  the  Corners.  Do  you  think  Mis' 
Dickens  would  turn  up  her  nose  now  ?  not  but  what  I 
had  good  enuff,  and  too  good,  for  her  in  her  day.  If  she 
could  see  *  this,  1  gue^s  she'd  find  out  whether  I  know 
what  real  damask  is  when  I  see  it.  I  hevn't  lived  with 
quality  all  my  life  with  my  eyes  shet.  Goodness  gra- 
cious! if  that  ham  ain't  sizzlin'  a'ready  1"  Another 
dive  into  the  kitchen. 

Agnes  could  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  table  had  been  rude  and  lacking  nicety  if 
not  neatness ;  but  in  fact  it  was  their  purity  and  delicacy 
which  astonished  her.  Yet  the  astonishment  evoked 
by  the  table-setting  was  mild  compared  with  that  aroused 
by  the  supper  itself.  It  outraged  every  law  of  dietetics 
and  put  to  rout  every  acknowledged  bond  of  consan- 
guinity in  food.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  culinary  triumph, 
riie  chickens,  that  had  been  started  on  their  slow  proc- 
ess of  simmering  before  Evelyn  set  out  for  the  Lake 
in  the  morning,  were  browned  to  perfection.  Every 
''  sliver  "  of  hot  boiled  ham  held  a  perfect  egg,  an  amber 
globule  trembling  in  its  case  of  translucent  pearl,  and 
not  one  was  broken.  There  were  new  potatoes  burst- 
ing their  jackets,  that  had  not  been  out  of  the  ground 
an  hour ;  and  sweet  corn  boiled  on  the  cob,  hot  new 
beans,  and  cold  sliced  cucumbers.  This  astonishing 
combination  was  surrounded  by  the  outworks  of  an 
equally  astonishing  dessert  It  was  built  of  mince  pie, 
of  fruit  cake  made  the  last  Christmas,  of  hot  drop 
cakes,  creamy  crullers,  ^  riz  "  cake,  cream  pie,  the  richest 
cheese  from  Evelyn's  dairy,  preserved  berries  that  she 
had  picked  from  high  up  on  the  Pinnacle,  cherries  and 
plums  from  the  trees  behind  the  house,  with  —  crown 
of  all  —  hot  flapjacks  made  of  sour  cream,  eggs,  soda,  and 


flour,  swimming  in  melted  butter  and  maple  bmIk 
Beaides  all  these  were  biscuits  smoking  from  tfaeeis 
and  tea  and  coffee  half  cream. 

The  supper  was  certainly  ^  good  "  enoQ^  to  k 
made  her  guests  sick  for  a  week.  But  bappilT  C<! 
had  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  thus  £u- inks 3 
had  been  able  to  eat  with  impunity,  while  Apen 
newed  her  forces  with  the  simplest  dishes,  amid tfcei 
cries  and  urging  of  Evelyn  ^^jest  to  tasle"  errnih 
that  she  had  on  the  table. 

^  Toa  can  eat,"  she  said  approvingly  to  Cjril  ti 
conclusion  of  the  repast;  **but  you," to  Agnes, '^di 
seem  to  hold  no  more'  n  a  robin  ;  but  you  wOIiiiai 
or  two,  that's  certain.  All  the  city  folk  ihato&i 
stay  in  this  air,  go  away  swelled  to  bu8tiii',itgif>i'9 
such  an  appetite."  Tom,  Evelyn's  son  of  tvestri 
farmer  of  her  little  estate,  and  little  Jim,  berdiS^ 
paid  homage  to  their  mother's  cooking  by  hidiigfli 
mous  quantities  of  it  out  of  sight,  while  she  made  m 
tempt  to  eat  at  all,  but  spent  her  whole  tioe  ^ 
between  table  and  stove,  banging  oven  doon,  bnfi 
in  biscuit,  and  frying  flapjacks  and  serving  tbeDsa 
table. 

It  took  considerable  time  to  gather  up  the  i^ 
such  a  repast.  Evelyn's  guests  were  sound  siiecfii 
son  Tom  had  climbed  to  his  nest  in  the  attic  kfts^ 
head,  and  little  Jim  had  gone  to  the  lund  of  Nod  If  li 
way  of  his  mother's  bed,  before  Evelyn  had^fik 
up  "  and  *'  set  to  rights  "  to  her  own  6ad^faction.  S 
everything  from  the  damask  table-doth  to  tbe  flift 
griddle  had  been  cared  for  at  last.  The  last  dit^t 
the  night's  milk  had  been  strained,  the  la.^toftfaetf 
ing  skimmed,  and  the  last  shining  tin  pan  bad  beai 
in  its  place  ready  for  the  next  day's  inilkiog,  bai 
Evelyn  settled  herself  on  her  front  doorstep  firi> 
evening  cogitation.  This  doorstep  was  sacred  ts  e 
troapect  and  to  the  sagest  conclusions  of  Evelju'ssa 
From  it  she  gazed  back  into  her  past,  and  forwiK' 
that  future  glimmering  from  beyond  Time's  ^ 
horizon.  The  needles  of  the  pines  were  pridiogs 
gold  of  the  twilight  sky,  and  the  **  lightning-bug^'** 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  foliage  <^ 
their  sparks  of  flickering  fire,  when  Erelp  at  ^ 
and  gazed  off  introspectively,  seeing  much,  jet  sea 
nothing  outwardly  visible. 

"  Poor  little  mouse !  "  she  exclaimed,  •*  jest  a  is« 
nothin'  more  ;  for  looks,  I  mean.  For  her  di^\' 
your'n,  Cosset;  made  for  pettin'  an'  snuggIin'QF<) 
like  this.  Cosset; "and  Evelyn  drew  doee  toberb 
the  head  of  a  cosset  lamb  which  ran  up  to  her  inwt 
cover  of  the  house  the  moment  that  she  sat  dovo* 

^Jest  like  you.  Cosset,  she'll  pine  an'  pine  if  ^ 
ain't  jest  comforted  all  the  time.  An' it  aio'tio^ 
no  it  ain't.  He  was  jest  made  to  be  looked  op  ^^ 
to  be  made  much  on.  Of  course  he  can't  be  gifs 
he's  takin'  all  the  time.  P'r'aps  it's  all  right !  1« 
made  to  take  and  she  to  give,  tliat's  clear,  but  \Ap 
the  best  in  her  she'll  have  to  be  fed  like  yon,  O0 
with  a  lovin'  hand. 

«*  I  like  Mister  Cyril ;  how  can  I  help  it,  I'd  !»«' 
know.  A  handsomer  man,  or  grander  like  to  few ' 
to  my  mind  never  drawed  breath.  But  natur*  a^J 
made  him  for  a  family  man.  She  made  Sm  vfj^ 
world ;  she  made  him  to  shine,  an'  draw  moths  m ' 
candle  —  not  a  taller  one,  nuther. 

**But  sAtf,  poor  little  creetur— all  •^^/^^'J 
left  out  when  she  was  made.  She's  winnin'loow'' 
ways  too,  but  she'll  never  be  handsome  an'  taka 
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)'8  handsome  an'  takin'.  I'd  like  to  know  why  I  feel 
►rry  wben  I  look  at  her.  I  don't  know,  an'  yet  I  do. 
m  sure  he's  good  to  her,  mighty  good,  an*  considerate, 
>  far,  hat  there's  a  realon,  sum  reason,  why  it  goes 
raight  to  my  heart  to  look  at  her.  I'll  know  what 
is  some  time,  if  I  can't  now.  Mebhy  it*s  because  she's 
»  young  and  innocent-lookin' ;  mebhy  it's  because  she 
lakes  me  think  of  Mimy,  an'  of  my  little  Lucy  if  she'd 
?ed.  If  my  Lucy  was  to  look  so  sort  o'  pitiful  — 
dodnessl  I'd  snatch  her  up,  hold  her  tight,  and  run 
way  with  her  from  the  bestest  man  in  the  world.  I've 
mother's  feelin'  for  her,  the  poor  little  married  gal, 
lat'd  certain.  I  hope  she'll  never  need  it  more,  but 
tie  will.  I  feel  she  will,  all  through  my  bones.  It 
tn't  cause  I  don't  like  Mr.  Cyril ;  I  do.  Nor  'cause  I 
link  he  don't  love  her,  an'  treat  her  the  best,  for  he 
oes.  Yet  the  moitt  I  think  on  is,  I'm  sorry  for  her, 
n'  can't  help  it     Well,  'tis  mighty  puzzlin'." 

(To  b«  eontlnaod.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CBAPTBR  XIX.      THE   BHBBP-WA8HIMO  :     THE   OFFER. 

BoLT>wooD  did  eventually  call  upon  her.  She  was  not 
t  home.  **  Of  course  not,"  he  murmured.  In  cdntemplat- 
QZ  Bathsheba  as  a  woman,  he  had  forgotten  the  accidents 
if  tier  position  as  an  agriculturist  —  that  bein^  as  much  of 
.  farmer,  and  as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself,  her  prob- 
.ble  whereabouts  was  out-of-doors  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
This,  and  the  other  overaights  Boldwood  was  guilty  of, 
rere  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still  more  natural  to  the 
ircumstances.  The  great  aids  to  idealization  in  love  were 
iresent  here :  occasional  observation  of  her  from  a  dis- 
ance,  and  the  absence  of  social  intercourse  with  her — 
isual  familiarity,  oral  strangeness.  The  smaller  human 
lemonts  were  kept  out  of  sigkt ;  the  pettinesses  that  enter 
o  largely  into  all  earthly  living  and  doing  were  disguised 
>y  the  accident  of  lover  and  loved  one  not  being  on  visit- 
ng  terms,  and  there  was  hardly  awakened  a  thought  in 
boldwood  that  sorry  household  realities  appertained  to 
ler,  or  that  she,  like  all  others,  had  moments  of  common- 
place, when  to  be  least  plainly  seen  was  to  be  most  prettily 
^membered.  Thus  a  mild  sort  of  apotheosis  took  place 
n  his  fancy,  whilst  she  still  lived  and  breathed  within  his 
»wn  horizon,  a  troubled  creature  like  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  farmer  determined  to 
)e  no  longer  repulsed  by  trivialities  or  distracted  by  sus- 
)en8e.  He  had  by  this  time  grown  used  to  being  in  love ; 
;he  passion  now  startled  him  less  even  when  it  tortured 
lim  more,  and  he  felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situation. 
3n  inquiring  for  her  at  her  house  they  had  told  him  she 
iras  at  the  sheep-washing,  and  he  went  off  to  seek  her 
here. 

The  sheep-washing  pool  was  a  perfectly  circular  basin 
if  stonework  in  the  meadows,  full  of  the  clearest  water. 
Fo  birds  on  the  wing  its  glassy  surface,  reflecting  the  lisht 
iky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles  round  as  a  glistenmg 
[/yclop's  eye  in  a  green  face.  The  erass  about  the  margin 
it  this  season  was  a  sight  to  remember  long  —  in  a  minor 
lort  of  way.  Its  activity  in  sucking  the  moisture  from  the 
rich,  dam{>  sod  was  almost  a  process  observable  l^  the  eye. 
rhe  outskirts  of  this  level  water-meadow  were  diversined 
ay  rounded  and  hollow  pastures,  where  just  now  every- 
£ing  that  was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy,  losing  this 
^aracter  somewhat  as  they  sank  to  the  verge  of  the  intejr- 
rening  river.  It  slid  along  noiselessly  as  a  (hade,  the 
iwelling  reeds  and  sedge  forming  a  flexible  palisade  along 
its  moist  brink.  To  the  north  of  the  mead  were  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  new,  soft,  moist,  and  flexible,  not 
^et  having  stiffened  and  darkened  under  summer  sun  and 
iioaght,  their  color  being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  be- 


side a  yellow.    From  the  recesses  of  this  knot  of  foliage 
the  loud  notes  of  three  cuckoos  were  resounding  through 

the  still  air. 

Boldwood  went  mediuting  down  the  slopes  with  his 
eyes  on  his  boots,  which  the  yellow  pollen  from  the  butter- 
cups had  bronzed  in  artistic  gradations.  A  tributary  of 
the  main  stream  flowed  through  the  basin  of  the^  pool  by 
means  of  an  inlet  and  outlet  at  opposite  points  of  its  diam- 
eter. Shepherd  Oak,  Jan  Coggan,  Moon,  Poormrass,  Cain 
Ball,  and  several  others  were  assembled  here,  all  dripping 
wet  to  the  very  roots  of  their  hair,  and  Bathsheba  was 
sUnding  by  in  a  new  riding-habit  —  the  most  elegant  she 
had  ever  worn  —  the  reins  of  her  horse  being  looped  over 
her  arm.  Flagons  of  cider  were  rolling  about  upon  the 
green.  The  meek  dieep  were  pushed  into  the  pool  by 
Coggan  and  Matthew  Moon,  who  stood  by  the  lower  hatch, 
immersed  to  their  waists  ;  then  Gabriel,  who  stood  on  the 
brink,  thrust  them  under  as  they  swam  along,  with  an  in- 
strument like  a  crutch,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  also 
for  assisting  the  exhausted  animals  when  the  wool  became 
saturated  and  they  begsn  to  sink.  They  were  then  let  out 
against  the  stream,  and  through  the  upper  opening,  all 
impurities  thus  flowing  away  below  —  Cainy  Ball  and  Jo- 
seph, who  performed  this  latter  operation,  being  if  possible 
wetter  than  the  rest;  they  resembled  dolphins  under  a 
fountain,  every  protuberance  and  angle  of  theur  clothes  drib- 
bling forth  a  small  rill. 

Boldwood  came  close  and  bade  her  good  morning,  with 
such  constraint  that  she  could  not  but  think  he  had  stepped 
across  to  ihe  washing  for  its  own  sake,  hoping  not  to  find 
her  there ;  more,  she  fancied  his  brow  severe  and  his  eye 
slighting.  Bathsheba  immediately  contrived  to  withdraw, 
anS  glided  along  by  the  river  till  she  was  a  stone's  throw 
off :  she  heard  footsteps  brushine  the  grass,  and  had  a 
consciousness  that  love  was  encircling  her  like  a  perfume. 
Instead  of  turning  or  waiting,  Bathsheba  went  farther 
among  the  high  sedces,  but  Boldwood  seemed  determined, 
and  pressed  on  till  tney  were  completely  past  the  bend  of 
the  river.  Here,  without  being  seen,  they  could  hear  the 
splashing  and  shouts  of  the  washers  above. 

*<  Miss  Everdene  1 "  said  the  farmer. 

She  trembled,  turned,  and  said,  "  Good  morning."  His 
tone  was  so  utterly  removed  from  all  she  had  expected  as 
a  beginning.  It  was  lowness  and  quiet  accented :  an  em- 
phasis of  deep  meanings,  their  form,  at  the  same  time, 
being  scarcely  expressed.  Silence  has  sometimes  a  re- 
markable power  of  showing  itself  as  the  disembodied  soul 
of  feeling  wandering  without  its  carcass,  and  it  is  then 
more  impressive  than  speech.  In  the  same  way,  to  say  a 
little  is  oflen  to  tell  more  than  to  say  a  great  deal.  Bold- 
wood  told  everything  in  that  word. 

As  the  consciousness  expands  on  learning  that  what 
was  fancied  to  be  the  rumble  of  wheels  is  the  reverberation 
of  thunder,  so  did  Bathsheba's  at  her  intuitive  conviction. 

**  I  feel  —  almost  —  too  much  —  to  think,"  he  said,  with 
a  solemn  simplicity,  '*  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  without 
preface.  My  life  is  not  my  own  since  I  have  beheld  you 
clearly.  Miss  Everdene  —  I  come  to  make  you  an  offer  of 

marriage." 

Batluheba  tried  to  preserve  an  absolutely  neutral  coun- 
tenance, and  all  the  motion  she  made  was  that  of  closing 
lips  which  had  previously  been  a  little  parted. 

"  I  am  now  forty-one  years  old,"  he  went  on.  *'  I  may 
have  been  called  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  con- 
firmed bachelor.  I  had  never  any  views  of  myself  as  a 
husband  in  my  earlier  days,  nor  have  I  made  any  calcu- 
lation on  the  subject  since  I  have  been  older.  But  we 
all  change,  and  my  change,  in  this  matter,  came  with  see* 
ing  you.  I  have  felt  lately,  more  and  more,  that  my 
present  way  of  living  is  bad  in  every  respect.  Beyond  au 
things,  I  want  you  as  my  wife." 

'*  I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I  respect  you  much, 
I  do  not  feel  —  what  would  justify  me  to  —  in  accepting 
your  offer,"  she  stammered. 

This  givine  back  of  dignity  for  dignity  seemed  to  open 
the  sluices  of  feeling  that  Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  closed. 

**  My  life  is  a  burden  without  you,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
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low  yoice.    "  I  want  you  —  I  want  you  to  let  me  say  I  love 
you  again  and  again  1" 

Bamsheba  answered  nothing,  and  the  horse  upon  her 
arm  seemed  so  impressed,  tluit  instead  of  cropping  the 
herbage  it  looked  up. 

'*  I  tnink  and  hope  you  care  enough  for  me  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  I  " 

Bathsheba's  momentary  impulse  at  hearing  this  was  to 
ask  why  he  thought  that,  till  she  remembered  that,  far 
from  being  a  conceited  assumption  on  Boldwood's  part,  it 
was  but  the  natural  conclusion  of  serious  reflection  based 
on  deceptive  premises  of  her  own  offering. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  courteous  flatteries  to  you,"  the 
farmer  continued  in  an  easier  tone,  *'  and  put  my  rugged 
feeling  into  a  graceful  shape ;  but  I  have  neither  power 
nor  patience  to  learn  such  things.  I  want  you  for  my 
wife  —  so  wildly  that  no  other  feeling  can  abide  in  me ; 
but  I  should  not  have  spoken  out  had  1  not  been  led  to 
hope. 

*'  The  valentine  again  I  Oh,  that  valentine  I  *'  she  said  to 
herself,  but  not  a  word  to  him. 

*'  If  you  can  love  me,  say  so,  Miss  Everdene.  If  not — 
don't  say  no." 

**  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  say  I  am  sur- 
prised, so  that  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you  with  pro- 
priety and  respect  —  but  am  only  just  able  to  speak  out 
my  feeling  —  I  mean  my  meaning;  that  I  am  afraid  I 
can't  marry  you,  much  as  I  respect  you.  You  are  too  dig- 
nified for  me  to  suit  you,  sir." 

«  But,  Miss  Everdene  I " 

**  I  —  I  didn't  —  I  know  I  ought  never  to  have  dreamt 
of  sendins  that  valentine  —  forgive  me,  sir  —  it  was  a 
wanton  thing  which  no  woman  with  any  self-respect  should 
have  done.  If  you  will  only  pardon  my  thoughtlessness, 
I  promise  never  to  "  — 

**  No,  no,  no.  Don't  say  | thoughtlessness  I  Make  me 
think  it  was  something  more  —  that  it  was  a  sort  of  pro- 

{>hetic  instinct  —  the  beginning  of  a  feeling  that  you  would 
ike  me.  You  torture  me  to  say  it  was  done  in  thought- 
lessness —  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  I  can't 
endure  it.  Ah  I  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  win  you  1  but 
that  I  can't  do  —  I  can  only  ask  if  I  have  already  got  you. 
If  I  have  not,  and  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  come  un- 
wittingly to  me  as  I  have  to  you,  I  can  say  no  more." 

**  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  you,  Mr.  Boldwood  — 
certainly  I  may  say  that"  She  allowed  a  very  small 
smile  to  creep  for  the  first  time  over  her  serious  face  in 
saying  this,  and  the  white  row  of  upper  teeth,  and  keenly 
cut  lips  already  noticed,  suggested  an  idea  of  heartlessness, 
which  was  immediately  contradicted  by  the  pleasant  eyes. 

"  But  you  will  just  think  —  in  kindness  >nd  condescen- 
sion thinlL  —  if  you  cannot  bear  with  me  as  a  husband ! 
I  fear  I  am  too  old  for  you,  but  believe  me,  I  will  take  more 
care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man  of  your  own  age.  I 
will  protect  and  cherish  you  with  all  my  strength  —  I  will 
indeed.  You  shall  have  no  cares  —  be  worried  by  no 
household  affairs,  and  live  quite  at  ease.  Miss  Everdene. 
The  dairy  superintendence  shall  be  done  by  a  man  —  I 
can  afford  it  well  —  you  shall  never  have  so  much  as  to 
look  out  of  doors  at  hay- making  time,  or  to  think  of  weather 
in  the  harvest.  I  rather  cling  to  the  chaise,  because  it  is 
the  same  mv  poor  father  and  mother  drove,  but  if  you  don't 
like  it  I  will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  pony-carriage  of 
your  own.  I  cannot  say  how  far  above  every  other  idea 
and  object  on  earth  you  seem  to  me  —  nobody  knows  — 
God  only  knows  —  how  much  you  are  to  me  I  " 

Bathsheba's  heart  was  young,  and  it  swelled  with  83rm- 
pathy  for  the  deep-natured  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

*<  Don't  say  it :  don't  I  I  cannot  bear  you  to  ^1  so 
much,  and  me  to  feel  nothinfi^  And  I  am  aimd  they  will 
notice  us,  Mr.  Boldwood.  Will  ,you  let  the  matter  rest 
now  ?  I  cannot  think  collectedly.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  going  to  say  this  to  me.  On,  I  am  wicked  to  have 
made  you  sufi«>r  so  I  "  She  was  frightened  as  well  as  agi- 
tated at  his  vehemence. 

*'  Say  then,  that  you  don't  absolutely  refuse.  Do  not 
quite  refuse  I" 


'*  I  can  do  nothing.    I  cannot  answer." 
"  1  may  speak  to  you  again  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  I  may  think  of  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  of  me." 

'*  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?  " 

*'  No  —  do  not  hope  I    Let  us  go  on." 

"  I  will  call  upon  you  again  to-morrow." 

*'  No  —  please  not.     Give  me  time." 

**  Yes  —  I  will  give  you  any  time,"  he  said  eusc 
and  eratefuUy.    "  I  am  happier  now." 

"  No  —  I  beg  you  I  Don*t  be  happier  if  hapfOBCsi  ■! 
comes  from  my  agreeing.  Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldvooti 
must  think." 

*'  I  will  wait,"  he  said. 

And  then  she  turned  away.  Boldwood  dropped  b 
eyes  to  the  around,  and  stood  long  like  a  msa  vk  a 
not  know  where  he  was.  Realities  then  retond  fi 
him  like  the  pain  of  a  wound  received  in  ao  eidiaei 
which  eclipses  it,  and  he,  too,  then  went  on. 

<To  b«  mntiniiMi.) 


SIR  PETER  LELY. 


The  town  of  Soest,  in  the  old  German  circle  of  W» 
phalia,  is  a  quaint,  picturesque,  ancient  place,  veil  \» 
to  easy-going  travellers  between  Cologne  and  Hi»e 
There  Lely  was  born  in  1618 ;  and  there  be  Bpeotlusp 
hood,  playing  under  the  shadows  of  the  three  fise  it 
churches,  making  holiday  excursions  out  to  Ssasatdor^i 
tarrying  in  the  market-place,  watching  the  exproata 
the  faces  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  com. 

Nagel  says  that  Lely's  father,  a  poor  militsijeie 
bore  the  surname  by  which  his  son  is  known,  llie  e» 
mon  story  runs  that  the  family  name  was  Van  dcr  Fa 
that  the  house  in  which  the  Captain  dwelt  was  droe 
with  a  sculptured  lily  or  lilies,  and  that  Captain  Taav 
Faes  became  known  as  the  Captain  at  the  lilj.  1^ 
objection  to  this  story  is  that  neither  in  AltiM 
Mitteldeutscb,  Oberdeutsch,  nor  in  modern  Gemai,^ 
"  Lely  "  mean  "  lily."  It  was  probably  Peter'i  w^ 
name,  added  to  that  of  the  husband,  as  is  thefaslasc 
the  Continent  at  the  present  time. 

When  Peter  Lely  was  bom,  by  the  side  of  one  cf  ^ 
clear  streams  which  freshen  the  town  of  Soest  fna  |^ 
neighboring  lake,  Rubens  was  forty-one  years  old,  Ini; 
in  Antwerp  in  a  sort  of  state  which  Lely  sabseqa^ 
emulated  in  London.  In  that  year,  1618,  Vandjtkvsi 
handsome  lad,  nineteen  years  old,  studying  in  Yj^ 
painting-room.  The  Captain's  little  son,  in  his  cn&^ 
ooest,  was  destined  to  follow  Vandyck  in  the  £ngM^ 
Ital,  to  equal  him  in  style  of  life,  without  imitatiaf  ^ 
extravagance,  and  to  occasionally  come  verynesrl^i^ 
power  of  painting,  without  any  imitation  of  his  masDer. 

The  parents  of  Peter  Van  der  Faes  Uioogbi  d^ 
church  and  then  of  the  army  as  affording  their  iod  cbtf^ 
for  a  fortunate  career.  Peter  heard  but  heeded  not  ^ 
talk,  tastes,  and  pursuits  indicated  an  irrepressible  bo^ 
At  eighteen,  instead  of  preparing  for  ordination  or  kn^ 
the  sword  exercise,  Peter  went,  by  his  father's  cod*^ 
Haarlem  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  a  now  less  remesbss 
Peter  —  Peter  Grebber.  Grebber  was  not  a  grest  i»* 
but  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  taste,  and  Lely  applied  m^ 
self  with  such  effect  to  follow  his  instractions  in  kK^[? 
and  portrait  painting,  adding  thereto  much  so^^'f^ 
practice  in  landscape,  that  in  two  years  Grebber  )am^ 
touched  the  young  fellow  on  the  shoulder,  and  bsde  10 
enter  the  world  on  his  own  account,  as  he  then  knev?'' 
as  much  as  his  master. 

Peter  took  Grebber  at  his  word,  but  he  ^H* 
works  of  Vandyck  before  he  repaired  to  the  ooootry  vvf 
Vandyck's  career  was  closing.  Lely's  first  ^PP^*'*'!^ 
England  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  suite  of  tne  boj  ^ 
groom  from  Holland,  who  came  over  here  in  16^1  to  ^ 
the  little  daughter  (Mary)  of  Charles  the  First  W«* 
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he  last  of  the  royal  child  marriases  which  was  celebrated 
n  Engfand,  and  it  was  full  of  circumstances  worthy  of  a 
Nunter  s  record.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  May  day, 
n  1641,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall.  The  bride 
fas  in  her  tenth  year.  The  bridegroom,  William,  after- 
rards  second  Prince  of  Orange,  was  only  eleven.  When 
iishop  Wren  blessed  the  little  couple  the  bevy  of  as  little 
bridesmaids  were  in  a  flutter  of  delizht  and  wonderment. 
The  consequent  festival  was  of  an  old-fashioned  romping 
laality ;  and  when  king,  queen,  and  court  conducted  the 
llustrious  pair  to  their  several  rooms  in  the  palace  nursery, 
he  little  husband  and  his  little  wife  were  tne  most  weary 
if  all  that  joyous,  romping  party.  In  the  vear  1643  Van 
Promp  caine  hither  and  escorted  the  little  bride  over  the 
leas  to  Holland  ;  his  ships  of  war  accompanying  the  proc- 
ess with  thundering  symphonies  from  the  throats 'of  their 
pins. 

At  the  time  above  named,  Peter,  looking  about  him  in 
liondon,  was  taken  by  ever-generous  Geldorp  into  his  studio 
n  Drury  Lane.  Geldorp  welcomed  the  Westphalian  to 
lis  house  in  the  Lane  as  warmly  as  he  had  welcomed 
iTandyck  to  his  former  house  and  studio  in  Blackfriars. 
jbarles  the  First,  who  loved  to  spend  an  hour  with  his 
K>urtiers  in  artists'  studios,  probably  first  saw  Lely  at 
jreldorp*s  in  Drury  Lane.  It  was  at  a  later  period  that 
Peter  painted  the  king's  portrait.  Lely  may  have  worked 
or  Charles  before  that.  In  the  catalogue  of  Charles's 
>ictures  was  **  A  Landscape  done  by  Geldorp's  Man.''  It 
vas  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  £2  10s.,  and  it  fetched 
he  moderate  price  demanded. 

Lely,  for  some  time  after  this,  was  rather  a  painter  of 
listory  and  of  landscapes  than  of  portraits.  There  was 
10  one  to  rival  or  follow  him  in  the  two  former  depart- 
nents  of  art.  Vandyck,  in  portraiture,  was  held  to  be  a 
naster  not  to  be  surpassed.  Lely  nevertheless  resolved  to 
)ursue  the  path  by  which  Vandyck  had  earned  golden 
reputation  and  enchanted  the  world.  The  masterpieces 
if  Vandyck  moved  the  pulses  of  his  heart  and  fired  his 
ispirations.  Lely  probably  never  stood  at  his  easel  with- 
>ut  his  mind  dwelling  on  the  great  artist  whom  he  adopted 
»  his  master.  When  he  grew  rich  enough  he  bought 
^andycks  for  study  and  for  increase  of  gracefulness  to  his 
louse.  When  he  looked  at  other  men's  labors  he  meas- 
ured them  by  Vandyck.  The  highest  praise  he  could  give 
iras,  **  That's  the  nearest  to  Vandyck  of  anythinz  I  have 
leen  i^ince  I  came  to  England ; "  and  it  was  such  praise 
that  he  gave  to  Mary  Beaie. 

Lely  was  very  soon  at  court.  The  earliest  work  in  por- 
Taiture  on  which  Lely  was  epiployed  in  England  was  in 
sopyin^  Vandyck.  That  portrait  of  Charles  the  First 
vith  his  little  son  James,  which  Evelyn  saw  in  1658  at 
Northumberland  House,  and  which  he  describes  as  **  the 
last  of  our  blessed  Kings  and  the  Duke  of  York,"  and  as 
Lely's  work,  was  in  fact  Lely's  admirable  copy  of  one  of 
^e  late  pieces  by  Vandyck.  From  such  work  he  passed 
&o  original  efforts.  He  was  to  be  seen  not  only  in  Alders- 
^ate  Street  and  Drury  Lane,  painting  the  ladies  of  those 
ind  similar  ariitocratic  places,  but  in  more  exclusive 
Whitehall,  with  the  king  and  queen  sitting  before  him, 
graciously  condescending  to  be  limned. 

After  royalty  had  departed  from  Whitehall,  Lelv  painted 
he  portraits  of  leading  Commonwealth  men,  and  that  of 
tiim  who  led  the  leaders  —  Cromwell.  ^  Mr.  Lely,"  said 
Dliver,  **  I  desire  you  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  mv 
picture  only  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all ;  but  remark 
ill  these  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and  everything  as 
fou  see  me ;  otherwise  I  will  never  pay  you  a  farthing  for 
it."  The  Protector  knew  that  a  portrait  could  be  an  his- 
k>rical  picture. 

When  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  commissioned  Lely 
\o  paint  the  handsomest  women  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
^e  Second,  he  naturally  began  with  her  Highness  and  her 
ladies.  Twelve  of  these  are  known  now  as  the  **  Windsor 
Beauties,"  having  long  hung  in  the  gallery  at  the  Castle, 
)efore  they  joined  Kneller's  **  Beauties"  at  Hampton  Court. 
They  are  almost  entirely  free  from  the  faults  which  have 
)een  laid  to  the  artist's  charge,  and  this  in  despite  of  the 


free  and  flowing  fashion  of  dress  or  undress  which  then 
prevailed.  There  was  little  covering  to  speak  of,  except 
from  the  waist  downwards.  Ladies  hid  their  feet  and  re- 
vealed their  bosoms.  They  came  to  court  with  trains, 
some  of  which  reached  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  far 
away  into  the  outer  chamber  or  staircase.  Lely  simply 
indicates  the  fashion  of  the  period.  In  his  **  Windsor 
Beauties,"  his  Duchess  of  York  is  a  cold  English  lady. 
In  the  quarter-length,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
she  is  a  good-natured  looking  penfon  with  a  well-bred 
stare  and  a  blue  stomacher.  His  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza  is  a  quiet,  lady-like  woman,  with  only  her  fine 
eyes  to  be  proud  of,  and  she  has  a  slight  expression  of 
being  *'  bored  "  at  having  to  *'  sit "  for  such  a  special  pur- 
pose. 

Look  at  Lely's  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  that  supreme 
"hussy  of  the  hussies."  He  has  represented  her  as  Pallas. 
She  has  an  air  of  Venus  in  her  wiser  cousin's  panoply. 
She  carries  a  spear,  wears  a  helmet,  and  rests  on,  rather 
than  grasps,  a  shield.  She  is  manifestly  more  ready  for 
love  than  war.  She  is  calmly  proud  in  the  strength,  less 
of  her  arms  than  of  her  beauty.  She  is  lovely,  but  she  is 
also  wide  awake,  and  the  storm-cloud  in  the  background 
is  a  fine  indication  of  character  in  a  lady  whose  humanity 
sufl*ered  a  notable  change  when  her  remarkable  temper 
was  ruflled. 

Then  turn  to  Diana,  alias  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whom 
Lely  makes  paPS  for  the  Goddess  of  Chastity  (the  hell^ 
Stuart  being  difficile)  by  putting  a  bow  in  her  hand,  and 
placing  the  Queen  of  the  i^ymphs  in  a  forest  A  necklace 
sparkles  round  her  throat,  but  the  pearls  are  from  the 
royal  iewellers.  Her  train  will  be  troublesome  to  bear 
throuen  the  thickset  forest;  but  she  mi^ht  woo  Endymion 
himf elf  in  such  a  bodice :  it  is  so  discreetly  fashioned 
that  the  most  timid  of  swains  might  look  on  it  and  yet 
keep  his  senses. 

From  Diana,  turn  next  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  as  Plenty,  or 
as  Pandora.  In  the  first  character  she  looks  like  the 
charming,  modest,  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  in  whose 
service  she  is  bearing  from  the  garden,  not  a  cornucopia, 
liut  a  freight  of  fruit  for  the  afternoon  dessert.  She  is, 
perhaps,  more  characteristically  painted  as  Pandora.  A 
box  full  of  evils  waa  not  a  bad  symbol.  As  Plenty,  her 
dress  has  no  particularly  winning  wave  in  it,  and  the  full 
bosom  is  at  least  half  veiled,  as  if  more  than  that  grace 
were  not  good  for  gods  or  men  to  behold.  As  for  wanton- 
ness, or  voluptuous  negligence,  or  luxurious  magnificence, 
the  picture  is  full  of  honest,  hearty  nature. 

In  allegory,  Lely  was  weak  ;  yet  his  "  Rape  of  Europa  " 
has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  Lairesse.  But  Lely  cannot 
be  compared  with  Lairesse  in  the  lumbering  apologue 
which  mars  Lely's  portrait  of  Lady  Falmouth.  Yet,  of 
all  his  portraits,  this  is  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  he 
most  nearly  equals  Vandyck.  The  lady  had  been  made  a 
widow  by  the  sea-fight  off  Harwich,  in  which  her  gallant 
husband  was  slain.  There/ore,  in  the  widow's  lap  lies  a 
cannon-ball,  a  real  four-and-twent^  pounder,  with  her 
hand  slightly  resting  on  it.  The  grief,  symbolized  by  the 
ball,  is  apparently  heavy,  but  it  was  probably  not  so  heavy 
as  it  seemed,  for  the  lap  bears  hardly  an  impress  of  the 
weight  The  lady's  left  hand  is  keeping  the  young  widow's 
somewhat  too  loose  drapery  together,  which  falls  from  her 
bosom,  as  such  drapery  does  from  that  of  a  peronnelle  in 
the  illustration  to  a  French  love-song.  In  truth,  it  fell  to 
similar  purpose,  and  accomplished  Dorset  was  but  too 
happy  to  lay  his  head  on  the  bosom  which  had  been  the 
loved  pillow  of  gallant  Falmouth. 

As  it  was  impossible,  even  for  Lely,  to  make  the  auda- 
cious Lady  Southesk  look  like  a  repentant  Magdalen,  he 
has  painted  her  tryingr  to  look  like  one,  and  he  failed  in 
the  attempt  This  lady  carries  her  capacious  bust,  and  a 
pile  of  drapery  that  might  hedge  in  a  thousand  sacred 
virtues,  to  a  covert  in  a  wood ;  but  she  has  not  the  air  of  a 
Mary  who  is  likely  to  cast  herself  to  the  ground  in  sorrow, 
and  lean  painfully  on  her  elbow  in  perusal  of  a  book  that 
teaches  only  wisdom.  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Chester- 
field's pure,  grave  expression  might  have  subdued  a  Puri- 
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tan.  The  figures  in  the  background  might  be  taken  for 
little  Loves,  carrying  away  between  them  the  sweet  flowers 
of  life,  and  leaving  nothing  in  their  place.  Again,  the 
most  strait-laced  virtue  might  go  abroad  in  such  becom- 
ing folds  as  cling  round  Lady  Rochester,  and  never  be 
ashamed.  Most  of  a  precibian  looks  Anne  Digby,  subse- 
quently Countess  of  Sunderland.  Ihis  modest  Anne 
shields  her  own  breast  that  it  may  not  be  seen  to  sigh. 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  as  versatile  in  love  as  he  was  in 
politics  and  in  religion,  was  under  promise  to  her ;  but  he 
oroke  his  vow,  begged  he  might  not  be  asked  why,  and 
then  married  the  lady  after  all.  He  was  the  son  of  Doro- 
thea, Countess  of  Sunderland,  Waller's  Sacharism,  whom 
Lely  also  painted  during  her  long  widowhood,  and  with  an 
effect  which  again  brought  him  in  close  affinity  with  Van- 
dyck.  There  is  no  fear  of  Anne  Digby*s  drapery  falling, 
if  she  move  —  an  accident  which  some  think  would  cer- 
tainly happen  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  But  those  who 
Liiiuk  so  should  mark  how  the  lady's  right  hand  so  holds 
it  as  to  make  ic  safe  under  the  most  active  emergency. 
Again,  how  true  a  lady  is  seen  in  the  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland  1  The  figure,  full  of  life,  and 
marked  by  grace,  is  worthy  of  Sir  Jobhua.  The  landscape 
has  a  natural  beauty  that  would  have  won  the  generous 
praise  of  Gainsborough. 

Walpole's  objections  to  Lely  are  inapplicable  to  the  por- 
trait oi  Lady  Whitmore,  and  more  so  to  that  of  the  belle 
Jenings  (subseauently  Ducbess  of  T}  rconnel)  :  she  has  no 
clinquant,  no  absurd  superflux  of  robes  to  drag  through 
woods  and  brooks.  The  belle  Jenings  is,  in  Lely's  por- 
traiture, a  mild,  modest  beauty,  quaintly  but  becomingly 
dressed.  George  Fox  might  have  iooktd  on  the  face  with- 
out discerning  wantonness,  and  on  the  dress  without  recog- 
nizing either  voluptuousness  or  negligence.  If  there  be  one 
in  the  bevy  of  *'  Windsor  Beauties"  obnoxious  to  such  cen- 
sure as  Walpole  has  showered  indiscriminately  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  Querouaille  (Duchess  of  Portsmouth).  She  is  a 
true  French  courtesan.  Ltn-elte,  cocotte,  and  peronneUe  are 
combined  in  her.  She  is  here  an  Arcadian  shepherdess, 
in  skirts  that  would  take  Audrey's  breath  away  only  to 
look  at  To  suppose  that  Audrey  could  have  stood  under 
a  tree  as  Ms  **  tieauty  "  does,  with  no  more  of  the  woman 
about  her  veiled  than  there  is  in  a  mermaid,  would  be  to 
do  Audrey  infinite  wrong.  She  would  cry  heartily  at  the 
thought  of  it 

Perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  all  these  portraits  is  that  of 
Lady  Denham.  The  full-blown  flowers  in  her  lap  symbol- 
ize the  perfection  to  which  the  style  of  this  haughty  beauty 
had  reached.  The  portrait,  however,  with  which  Sir 
Peter  himself  was  infinitely  pleased,  was  that  of  the  belle 
Hamilton.  The  exquisite  creature  looks  as  if  she  was  pot" 
ing  for  a  saint,  and  was  enduring  the  trouble  (saving  a 
certain  playfulness)  like  one.  Lely  finished  few  pictures 
BO  exquisitely  as  this.  He  confessed  to  having  a  particular 
pleasure  in  this  special  work.  The  Duke  of  lork,  says 
Grammont,  **  took  a  delight  in  looking  at  it,  and  began 
•gain  to  ogle  the  original.' 

When  these  portraits  were  hung  up  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  house,  Ptpys  was  among  the  many  who  went  to 
gaze  at  them.  His  comment  in  his  diary  is  **  Grood  but  not 
uke."  Dryden  insibuates  of  Lely,  under  the  guise  of  **  a 
late  noble  painter,"  that  the  oommon  opinion  was  that  Lely 
'*drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like." 
The  reason  assigned  is  that  Lely  "  studied  himself  more 
than  those  who  sat  to  him."  A  better  judge,  Vertue,  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  the  work  being  less  true  in  resem- 
blance than  in  handling  to  the  circumstance  that  Lely 
"  was  not  so  firm  and  true  in  his  lineaments,  as  he  was  an 
e:icelleut  colorist  and  of  a  fine  freedom  of  pencil."  This 
excellence  of  color  and  freedom  of  pencil  are  manifest  in 
Lely 'a  Nell  Gwynn.  The  portrait  may  not  be  a  perfect 
likeness,  for  Nell's  saucy  hilarity  of  expression  is  not  rep- 
resented. The  head,  however,  has  a  certain  boyishness  of 
character  in  it.  In  her  soil,  pensive  mood,  innocence, 
sw)eetness,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  with  her  hand  ten- 
derly resting  on  and  carrying  a  lamb,  the  figure  might  sug- 
gest a  young  St  Jdhn.    The  wanton  undress  and  the 


boundless  expanse  of  bosom  soon  disperse  the  netsia 
The  character  of  the  woman  is  perfectly  interprclrd. 

Lely  painted  Nell  in  more  moods  than  one.  Tbesa 
casual  glance  at  her  likeness  in  the  NationslFortniiGi 
lery  would  not  lead  to  the  most  transitory  thought ibs*k 
lady  there  is  a  nun.  She  is  half-fa^hionably,  haU&sua 
cally  drc£sed.  Her  hair  is  of  the  court,  not  of  tkte 
She  is  seated  in  a  garden,  attired  in  a  drees  ibstbasn 
an  almost  dead-leaf  color,  and  over  it  and  aboot  it  m^ 
and  falls,  and  clings  and  hangs,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  I/^t 
lovely  blue  draperies.  The  hands  are  exquisUt);  puia 
One  of  them  it  nearly  laid  on  the  heart,  but  a  fis^rpdi 
towards  a  side- walk,  and  there  is  a  fpeakiogtUogbi^a 
presfrion  on  the  lips  and  in  the  eyes,  as  if  f be  were  ^ 
some  allusion  to  the  king,  and  Lely  had  stirred  licr  b^ 
by  some  saucy  reply. 

Not  merely  as  compared  with  Nell,  but  pore!}  of  ad 
Leiy's  portrait  of  Mary  Davies,  another  "Mis^'dii 
king's,  is  that  of  the  most  modest,  n  fine<],  and  tttrimd 
maidens.  The  face  is  sad  and  full  of  thought  Tleva 
auburn  hair  falls  about  it  in  natural  curls,  snd  tbe  ejea 
life-like,  liquid,  and  with  a  slightly  startled  cxprewAf 
if  fhe  would  fain  not  be  turpri^ed  sitting  on  abesdai 
retired  garden  nook,  in  that  attire.  Yet  there  if  «• 
dance  of  it,  the  ever  exquisite  Lely  blue  over  a  \dt 
now  somewhat  faded,  white.  In  the  sad,  Eoft  exprc^t^ 
the  lovely  face,  Lely  has  transmitted  a  wamBtfli 
touching  efiTect  with  which  Mary  Davies  sang,  ^'H;  14 
ing  is  on  the  Cold  Ground."  Locking  oDtk«tr.i» 
traits,  the  Lords  Peter  might  justifiabiv  be  prowkrcfl^ 
Davies  for  an  ancestress  than  the  Dukes  of  St  A^i 
Nell  Gwynn. 

Nowhere  has  Lely  given  better  proof  of  bfe  pew^ 
paint  character  than  in  his  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  1^ 
ingham  and  tlie  infamous  Countess  of  Shrevsbciy.  1* 
latter  is  very  simple  in  its  details.  A  circlet  df  fto 
round  the  throat  is  the  sum  of  all  decoration.  Tbecs 
is  not  particularly  loose.  The  face,  however,  witib* 
luptuous  lips,  handsome  animal  flesh  and  featorei  ^* 
dacious  eyes,  is  the  face  of  a  woman  who  might  stiadbji 
a  page  to  see  her  htisband  murdered  in  a  duel  bjbal^ 
And  the  portrait  of  that  lover  is  a  perfect  pendist  J 
grandly  robed ;  but  the  peer's  insignia  cannot  bssffiBi 
face  which  is  bursting  with  sensuality  and  a  fat  po^ 
of  its  own.  He  is  evidently  the  man  who  took  tbatv 
home  to  the  house  where  his  own  wife,  Fairfax's  dii^ 
kept  her  sorrowful  state.  When  she  was  aware  of  tbt 
trusion,  the  Duchess  moved  towards  the  door,tithtk» 
mark  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  her  to  be  under  tk  * 
roof  with  the  woman  who  accompanied  him.  ''Ihf 
that,"  said  the  Duke, '<  and  I  have  left  myccsfiba' 
door,  to  take  you  to  your  father's." 

Lely's  portraits  of  the  second  Duehess  of  T^  (>* 
wards  Queen  Mary  of  Modena)  are  sufiicientto^* 
he  was  not  a  mere  meretricious  painter.  She  wu  bett^ 
teen  when  she  came  a  bride  to  England.  Lely  ^^ 
her  in  the  character  of  Innocence ;  and  the  tsxfo^Pf 
and  simplicity  of  the  work,  its  power  in  ^^^^^ 
purity  in  color  and  sentiment,  charmed  every  ^ne  «»* 
both  heart  and  eyes.  Lely  is  said  to  have  nefer  ««^ 
of  portraying  this  diyshess,  who  was  such  accmtzs^*: 
her  heavy  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde.  Indeed,  tbe  p^ 
power  is  manifested  in  his  contrasts.  Lely's  Mmj®* 
dena  is  almost  a  spiritual  being.  EUs  Sharp,  AidiW 
of  St  Andrew's,  is  a  living,  vigorous  substantisiitj.J* 
may  believe  that  the  painter  h>oked  not  onlyjOt  boti^ 
that  most  unhappy  of  villains.  The  passion  in^*.°^ 
reflected  in  Ihe  expression  on  the  face.  There  is  "^^ 
in  many  of  Lely's  female  portraits.  ^*^I*^Jr^ 
ground  for  saying  that  Lely,  wanting  taste,  *"PP|Jt^ 
quam.  Lely  did  not  always  dress  hia  nymphs  io  "»''| 
tic  night-gowns  fastened  with  a  single  pin."  ^^'^T^ 
did,  the  lapses  of  dress,  the  hair  flung  tree,  tbeae  io^ 
the  fashion  of  the  time.    '<  The  sleepy  eye  tbst  ^' 


melting  soul "  was  the  languid  mode  of  thedsy, 
match^  it  by  costume,  or  the  lack  of  it    Yet  ^^^^J^ 
ladies  still ;  saucy,  it  may  be,  in  a  high  and  haog»J 
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^Lclv  acquired  more  money  and  contemporary  fame  by 
lis  female  portraits  than  by  tnose  of  men.  In  his  flattery  to 
>1d  female  sitters  he  has  scarcely  been  outdone  by  Lawrence 
>r  by  Ross.  His  flattery  (let  it  be  avowed)  trenched  on 
saricature.  His  second  portrait  of  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
^hen  old,  in  a  chemise  relieved  by  a  broail  scarf,  has  been 
lot  inappropriately  described  as  looking  more  like  a  bloated 
;hild  cneated  of  a  box  of  sngar  plums  than  a  corpulent, 
niddle-aged,  ill-used  woman.  Lely's  Prince  Rupert  is 
"eckoned  to  be  as  near  to  Vandyck  as  any  male  portrait 
$ir  Peter  ever  painted,  and  there  is  in  it  the  presentment 
ir'a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  of  a  leader  in  the  field,  and  of 
\  man  who  would  not  be  out  of  place  either  in  a  library  or 
i  boudoir.  Lely's  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Knole,  is  full  of  dignity, 
ind  aUo  of  a  commonplace  nature  bespeaking  a  gentleman 
rfao  had  every-day  work  to  do  in  the  world  and  was  pre- 
»ared  to  do  it.  Fifty  years  after  Lely  was  dead,  Harris  of 
Salisbury  was  looking  at  the  artist's  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Pemple,  **  where,"  as  he  wrote  to  Highmore,  '*  the  austerity 
»f  everything  that  surrounda  seems  purposely  intended  to 
rive  life  and  vigor  to  the  countenance  and  there  fix  the 
ittention  of  the  spectator.*'  It  is  the  best  possible  guess  at 
\  true  master's  intention.  Nagle  asserts  that  Lely's  Hor- 
LCd  Townshend,  his  Alderman  La  Neve,  in  Robes,  his 
Sari  of  Sandwich  (an  object  of  Pepys'  idolatry),  and  his 
ast  portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  manifest  a  master- power 
n  heroic  portraiture  quite  equal  to  that  of  Vandyck.  As 
Duch  may  be  said  of  Lely's  portrait  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
he  author  of  a  now  forgotten  '*  History  of  Philosophy." 
[n  this  work  Lely,  in  painting  the  eyes,  has  reflected  the 
>bilo8ophy  or  heroism,  the  thought  or  resolution,  of  the 
nind.  You  may  see  that  Stanley's  head  is  full  of  brains. 
Sven  when  Lely  had  to  deal  with  fashions  ajsainst  which 
iTandyck  had  never  to  contend,  he  contrived  to  keep  the 
nan  intact.  His  Henry  Jermyn  (afterwards  Earl  of  St. 
ilbans)  is  all  heavy  robes  and  cataract  peruke.  The  indi- 
idual  is  not  heroic,  though  Henrietta  Maria  loved,  if  she 
lid  not  marrv  him.  He  K>ok8  like  a  man  who  would  play 
sards  till  ana  after  he  was  blind,  as  he  did,  some  one  telling 
dm  the  points.  Under  all  that  heap  of  robes  there  is  a 
M^athing  being  of  so  many  stone  weight.  The  head  is 
fig  and  nothing  else,  but  the  face  is  not  a  mere  mask 
m  a  block,  as  m  the  careless  portraits  of  Verrio  and 
S[neller. 

After  Lely  established  himself  in  Covent  Garden  in  1662 
lis  pupils  could  not  have  much  profited  by  the  study  of 
heir  master,  if  he  was  as  reserved  to  all  as  he  is  said  to 
lave  been  to  Greenhill  and  Bnckshorn.  He  would  not 
)ermit  them,  we  are  told,  to  see  him  mix  his  colors,  to  ob- 
lerve  how  he  laid  them  on,  nor  how  he  marked  or  distrib- 
ited  them  with  his  pencil.  They  were  obliged,  so  goes  the 
itory,  to  watch  him  by  stealth,  and  peep  at  him  from  hid- 
ng-places.  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  Vertue's 
tf  SS.  that  the  two  Beales,  brother  and  sister,  were  allowed 
»  look  over  Sir  Peter  as  he  worked,  and  even  to  criticise 
lim  most  freely,  that  from  his  explanations  they  might 
earn  to  snatch  graces  of  their  own  when  before  their  own 
)asels  in  the  street  hard  by.  While  Lely  was  enga^d,  in 
1666,  on  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  York  at  the  Duke's 
odgtngs  in  Whitehall,  Pepys  contrived  to  overlook  him. 
[le  has  recorded  his  delight  at  observing  that  the  painter  had 
lot  succeeded  nearly  so  well  at  getting  a  likeness  of  the 
Duchess,  in  two  or  three  sittings,  as  he  had  of  Mrs.  Pepys,  on 
ihe  first  attempt.  Pepys  gave  Lely's  **  fellow  "  a  piece  of 
noney  for  permission  to  enter  the  artist's  studio  and  to  see, 
imong  other  rare  things,  this  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
fork,  just  finished.  Pepys  saw  at  once  the  hand  of  no  ordi- 
lary  master  in  his  work,  *' her  whole  body  sitting  in  state 
in  a  chair,  in  white  satin,  and  another  of  the  king's  that  is 
aot  finibhed,  most  rare  things  1 "  He  was  still  more  ecstatic 
ivhen  he  saw  graiis  what  he  calls  "  the  so  much  desired  by 
ne  picture  of  my  Lady  Castle maine.  A  most  blessed  pict- 
ure I "  The  amateur  compared  the  foreign  artist  with 
iSnglish  painters.  He  weighed  Lely's  *^  Duchess "  with 
Wright's;  **  but  Ix>rd,  the  diflTerence  1 "  is  his  summary 
n-iticism.  He  measured  the  Westphalian  against  Hailes, 
vho  had  painted  Pepys'  father,  and  was  one  of  Lely's 


rivals.    Pepys  is  sorry,  but  **  lily's  pictures  are  without 
doubt  much  beyond  Mr.  Hailes's." 

Lely  was  modest  when  estimating  himself.  '*  Sir  Peter," 
said  one  of  the  sons  of  Folly,  at  Charles  the  Second's 
court,  "  how  did  you  get  your  reputation  ?  You  know  you 
are  no  great  painter."  <*  I  know  I  am  not,"  said  Lely 
calmly,  **  but  I  am  the  best  you  have."  His  royal  patrons 
were  munificent  for  the  time.  For  the  portraits  of  Charles 
the  Second  and  his  queen,  Lely  received  one  hundred 
pounds. 

In  the  estimation  of  Pepys,  L«»ly  was  fond  of  a  pompous 
way  of  living.  The  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  found  him  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Lely  conversed  so  charmingly  on  his 
own  art  that  his  hearers,  if  they  could  not  become,  by  lis- 
tening, infallible  judges,  at  least  fell  in  love  with  the  art 
itself,  and  had  a  longing  to  buy  pictures.  Lely  knew  the 
history  of  his  art  better  than  he  knew  any  other  history  ; 
and  he  had  the  materials  of  knowledge  curiously  arranged 
for  the  sake  of  reference.  He  cut  out  of  the  "  Colonna 
Trajani"  all  the  historical  part,  '*  contenting  himself  with 
so  much,  and  no  more,  as  touched  the  profession  of  a 
painter,  without  that  of  a  scholar."  Pepys,  who  tells  ua 
this,  calls  Lely  "  a  proud  man  and  full  of  state,"  because 
Pepys  saw  *Mn  what  pomp  Lely's  table  was  laid,"  in  his 
house  in  Covent  Garden,  '*  for  himself  to  go  to  dinner." 
Pepys  was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  Lely's  practice. 
Lely's  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  inspired 
Pepys  with  a  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  work.  The 
painter  answered  that  his  time  was  fully  engaged  for  the 
next  three  weeks.  Subsequently,  when  the  Duke  of  York 
had  given  Lely  a  commission  to  paint  the  Duke's  flag- 
captains,  one  of  those  heroes.  Sir  William  Penn,  accom- 
panied Pepys  to  arrange  for  a  sitting.  Lely  was  so  **  full 
of  work  "  that  **  he  was  fain  to  take  his  table-book  out  to 
see  how  his  time  is  appointed ;  and  appoints  six  days 
hence  for  him  to  come,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning."  At  a  later  period,  Lely's  hours  for  work  were 
from  nine  to  four ;  and  he  was  very  independent  in  his 
bearing  with  the  noblest  and  proudest  of  his  sitters.  If 
the  most  imperious  duke  or  most  wayward  duchess  failed 
to  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  Lely,  or  Lely's  porter, 
would  transfer  the  name  of  the  offender  to  the  bottom  of 
the  artist's  list  of  engagements,  and  the  transgressor  had 
to  wait  for  a  new  turn  till  that  list  had  been  duly  worked 
out.     On  this  point  Lely  was  inexorable. 

There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  rate  at  which 
Lely  worked.  A  well-known  story  runs,  that  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  being  desirous  of 
possessing  a  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  first  com- 
missioned Lely,  while  Monmouth  gave  the  work  to  Kneller. 
It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  **  match,"  whereby  the  qualities  of 
the  respective  artists  were  to  be  settled.  Kneller*6  rapid 
hand  and  fiery  pencil  combined  to  finish  the  portrait  at 
one  sitting.  Lely,  though  bold,  was  discreet;  he  took  his 
time,  and  impatient  people  pronounced  him  slow,  while 
fashion  went  over  to  Kneller.  Even  if  this  be  true,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Lely  was  then  in  his  last  days. 
At  an  earlier  period  his  pencil  could  be  rapid  without  fail- 
ing to  be  effective;  he  is  known  to  have  executed  two 
heads  of  Tillotson  (for  Mr.  Beale  and  fbr  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cradock,  Mrs.  Beale's  father)  in  chalks  and  color  in  one 
hour.  "  Fa  Presto  "  could  hardly  have  outdone  that : 
Kneller  would  have  fallen  short  of  it. 

When  Charles  the  Second  dubbed  Peter  Lely  knight, 
and  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Sir  Peter 
had  acquired  the  right  to  live  like  a  knight  and  a  gentleman. 
The  painter  had  saved  money,  had  put  it  out  at  interest, 
and  invested  it  in  land.  He  had  estates  and  honest 
tenants  in  both  Lincolnshire  and  Herts;  and  the  great 
artist  was  not  a  stem  landlord.  When  he  had  the  vapors, 
or  when  his  lady  had,  —  a  woman  of  good  family,  but  so 
totally  unremarkable  that  she  fades  out  of  the  household 
picture  altogether,  —  he  could  change  from  his  town  house 
to  his  suburban  cottage  at  Kew,  or  to  a  country  residence, 
as  easily  as  any  nobleman,  and  with  as  little  uneasy 
thought  about  the  cost.  But  he  was  most  at  '^  home  "  in 
Covent   Garden,  where  he    lived    indeed    a  deservedly 
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''mighty  proud  man,"  vith  infinite  grandeur  but  without 
selfishness.  His  table  was  not  laid  out  in  state  exclusively 
for  his  own  gratification.  He  gatherfd  his  friends  arouna 
it,  enjoyed  with  them  the  delights  he  had  earned,  and  par- 
took with  them  of  the  generous  fare  he  had  already  paid 
for.  His  cellars  were  rich  in  favorite  liquids,  from  rare 
wines  to  the  then  still  popular  mum.  Curious  clocks,  rich 
furniture,  antique  cabinets,  stately  bedi,  quaint  mirrors, 
costly  plate  and  jewels,  these  were  only  small  matters  in  a 
house  where  the  artist  had  brought  together  the  noblest 
private  collection  of  pictures  then  existing  in  England, 
and  among  them  were  six-and-twenty  Vandycks.  Next 
to  them  and  to  the  art  by  cunning  exercise  of  which  they 
were  produced,  Sir  Peter  loved  music.  Half  a  dozen 
caged  singing-birds  made  his  house  and  garden  joyous. 
His  violins,  his  bass-viols,  his  theorbos,  and  his  harpsicals 
discoursed  him  most  exquisite  music  while  he  sat  at  din- 
ner, when,  Nagle  says,  he  was  fed  with  sweet  sounds  as 
well  as  with  rich  viands.  In  summer,  fancy  may  see  htm 
and  his  group  of  familiars  assembled  on  his  lawn,  which 
extended  up  to  Long  Acre,  while  amateurs  or  professional 
friends  touched  the  instruments  he  kept  for  harmonious 
use.  Lely's  ''books  of  devotion"  may  justify  us  in  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not«far  from  godliness;  and  his 
"bathinc-tubs"  show  that  he  was  beyond  his  age,  and 
loved  what  is  next  to  godliness  —  cleanliness.  These 
items  we  gather  from  his  executors*  accounts. 

Lely  was  adding  money  to  money,  and  acre  to  acre,  by 
his  daily  work  in  Covent  Garden,  when  a  thought  came 
over  him  of  the  great  hereafter,  and  a  desire  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  that  his  two  young  children  might  enter 
without  trouble  on  their  succession.  A  courtier,  who 
loved  art  and  Sir  Peter,  took  the  latter  by  the  sleeve  and 
introduced  him  to  the  then  Attorney-General  North. 
North  frightened  "the  old  gentleman,"  as  North  called 
him,  by  urgent  counsel  to  mSk%  an  immediate  settlement, 
as  in  spite  of  his  naturalization,  if  he  were  to  die  intes- 
tate his  estate  might  go  to  the  Crown.  North  arranged 
this  important  affair,  and  took  no  fees.  He  was  well  paid, 
nevertheless.  Lely  gave  him  several  portraits,  "  and  be- 
tween them,"  says  Koger  North,  in  his  Life  of  the  Lord 
Keeper, ''  this  was  called  commuting  of  faculties." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679  Lely  made  his  will. 
In  a  few  words,  he  leaves  all  to  his  young  daughter  Anne 
and  his  little  son  John.  His  Lincolnshire  estates,  his 
rents,  in  short,  all  he  possessed  was  then  bequeathed,  with 
ample  means  for  the  education  of  the  son,  and  an  especial 
threei  thousand  pounds  to  Anne,  to  be  put  out  at  the  in- 
terest of  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  to  be  applied  for  her 
support  till  she  was  eighteen,  or  got  marrie<f.  In  case  of 
the  children  dying  before  they  were  of  age  to  execute  a 
testament,  Lely  thought  of  the  sole  survivor  of  his  old 
home  in  Westphalia.  To  his  sister  Kate  Maria  Week, 
widow  of  Conrad  Week,  once  burgomaster  of  Groll,  in 
Gnelderland,  and  to  her  children,  he  gave  the  reversionary 
interest.  And  having  thus  provided  for  his  kin.  Sir  Peter 
seems  to  have  thought  of  his  friends  and  of  something  to 
be  done  for  them  by  and  by,  "  As  to  legacies,"  he  says 
quaintly,  "  to  my  particular  friends  and  to  servants,  I  hope 
it  will  please  God  to  afford  me  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
declare  my  mind  therein  by  a  codicil."  Sir  Peter,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  found  either,  during  the 
troubled  year  in  which  he  signed  the  document. 

He  still  had  time  to  work.  Amon^  Lely's  latest  pro- 
ductions was  his  best  known  portrait  of  the  second  Duchess 
of  York.  The  Duchess  sat  for  it  previous  to  the  journey 
which  she  made  to  Scotland  in  company  with  the  Duke. 
She  is,  moreover,  in  her  habit  as  she  lived  ;  in  a  dress  of 
tearlet  and  gold,  with  a  tucker  and  undei^sleeves  of  the 
fairest  lawn.  Over  the  shoulders  and  bosom  there  is  a 
"  cataract "  of  beautiful  hair,  falling  from  the  most  classical 
of  heads.  A  scarf  of  blue  (the  edges  of  gold  and  pearls) 
crosses  the  dress  obliquely,  rests  in  rich  profusion  in  the 
lap,  and  descends  m  copious  folds  of  drapery  to  the 
ground.  She  is  sitting  in  one  of  Lely's  best  garden  scenes, 
beneath  a  tree  entwined  by  roses  and  honeysuckles.  The 
portrait  is  remarkable  for  its  feminine  dignity  and  its 


sweet  expression.  It  was  painted  as  a  gift  to  the  Dohcf 
Rothes,  who  was  to  be  the  host  of  the  royal  pur  b  So(> 
land,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  ornameots  of  LoSi 
House.  This  portrait  is  probably  the  very  last  sT  ik 
works  which  Lely  lived  to  finish.  It  was  begns  iidi 
year  1679,  and  the  career  of  the  great  artist  vute 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  following  February  {Wi\\ 
young  lady  of  great  fame,  rank,  andl>eauty  was  attnsa 
him  in  his  room  in  Covent  Garden —  Elizabeth,  dtagb 
of  Jopceline,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  wife  of  \ek 
Ogle,  whom  she  had  married  in  the  previous  Kofc^ 
when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  vis  lift 
wards  contracted  to  "  Tom  of  ten  thousand,"  Tbjntf 
Longleat,  and  was  subsequently  Duchess  of  Soma 
One  of  the  first  portrmiU  painted  by  Lely,  in  Engba. 
was  that  of  her  father,  Josceline,  Earl  of  Northombaiai 
when  the  Earl  was  a  little  boy.  His  last,  but  nofinU 
portrait  was  that  of  Josceline's  daughter.  While  Ofipe 
upon  it,  the  pencil  slipped  from  his  hand,  sod  i  &tf 
apoplexy  closed  the  career  of  this  great  {Minter  fine. 
He  died  the  same  day ;  and  his  enemies  said  thitbe&i 
all  the  sooner  at  hearing  his  doctor  speak  in  pniitf 
Knellerl 

The  succession  to  his  formal  Court  appoiotBOtn 
vacant  till  March,  1685,  when  Antonio  Venio  vu,Bii 
words  of  Luttrell's  Diary,  made  the  King's  "dwl  a* 
first  painter  in  the  place  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  decesaal' 

Sir  Peter  was  buried,  like  a  knight  and  a  gentkaaib 
torchlight.  The  procession  had  not  far  togototkat 
church  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  The  torefes  ai 
wax  cost  more  than  the  coffin.  Seven  pounds  the  fins 
and  ^VQ  pounds  additional  to  the  bearers,  while  thec^ 
cost  but  six.  The  apothecary  received  twelve  poiaiB 
embalming  Sir  Peter,  and  the  herald-painter  a  fevtl^ 
over  .sixteen  pounds  for  executing  the  bright  SDdga 
scutcheons  of  arms  which  glittered  in  the  torchlight tsii 
admiration  of  the  Piazza  mob.  Altogether,  tbe  te 
chatges  reached  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  lai 
five  shillings. 

The  executors'  accounts  show  what  activityrdgw' 
Lely's  studio  immediately  after  his  death.  Walta« 
there  apprising  and  varnishing  the  part  of  the  colkai 
that  was  to  be  first  sold.  Lancrinck  was  raonisg  titf 
fro  from  his  lodgings  in  the  northwest  corner  d  ^ 
Piazza  to  his  old  master's  house  in  the  northeut,*^ 
he  made  the  inventory,  estimated  prices,  and  pW* 
pictures  in  the  best  lights.  At  other  times,  iMssem^ 
Sonnius  (Van  Son)  were  busily  engaged  in  compkt^a 
portraits  or  Ihe  backgrounds  and  accessories  which  a 
Peter  had  lefl  unfinished.  On  some  occasions,  the  ttH 
was  crowded  with  artists  giving  last  touches,  for !»« ' 
money,  to  pieces  which  Lely  hM  not  had  leisure  t»  f 
minate.  Among  them  were  brilliant  Roestraun^ 
Tilfon,  and  eccentric  Wissing,  with  inferior  wotw 
such  as  Nason,  Warton,  and  Landervert,  a  trioof ']* 
neymen  painters  "  of  the  time.  Mr.  Baptist  figaresaaa 
the  more  dignified  artists  engaged  in  conveying  (^j 
Sir  Peter's  uncompleted  pictures.  "  Mr.  Baptist,"  w»J 
familiar  name  of  Gaspars,  the  Antwerp  painter,  w 
Lely  had  long  retained  as  an  assistant.  Caspars  oni 
at  thb  work  £56  ;  Wissing  was  paid  about  £30;  boss 


for  completing  copies  from  other  masters,  which  Ldf  ■ 
commenced  and  had  then  put  aside.  ^^ 

The  most  curious  scene  m  Lely's  studio  occonww 
his  brother  artists  looked  over  his  properties.  Be  p 
sessed  a  variety  of  costumes  and  materials  for  ^^°^ 
would  have  made  wardrobes  for  a  score  of  th«i» 
There  was  Lancrinck  turning  over  the  embrj* 
dresses,  and  Wissing  and  Gaspars  holding  op  to  i^ 
tion  the  glittering  tiffanies,  the  ^ay  taffetas,  the  sAftJ 
and  light-colored,  the  pearl  satins,  the  gray  nfiB^J 
ash  satins,  the  crimson,  violet,  blue,  and  cmeriW  «^ 
the  sleeves,  the  skirts,  the  « tiffany  white  and  rsd Jj® 
the  laced  shirts,  the  gorgeous  petticoats,  the  ■«»*' 
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raistcoats,  and  the  Isabella  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  they  bought 
urgely,  aa  if  from  the  old  materials  they  could  catch  the 
naster's  power.    Wiaaing  carried  off  silkea  gear,  and  by 
lelp  of  It  imitated  Lely  more  closely  than  over.    *'  Mr. 
Baptist "  doubtless  turned  all  his  bright  purchases  to  good 
iccount  in  his  draperies  and  tapestry.    As  for  Lancrinck, 
le  bought  not  only  such  brilliant  articles  as  those  above 
nentioned,  but  Sir  Peter's  palettes  and  pencils.    Lan- 
iriack,  indeed,  purchased  so  largely,  that  ne  was  fain  to 
complete  more  of  Lely's  unfinished  works,  in  part  payment 
iioreover,  **  for  pains  at  the  first  sale,"  Lancrinck  was 
dlowed  a  commission  of  ninepence  in  the  pound,  and  he 
>ut  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  by  an  agency 
rhich  a  respectable  artist  would  not  in  these  days  think 
>ecoming.    At  the  first  sale,  Lancrinck  purchased  forty- 
line  pictures  for  £206.    Among  them  was  a  "Psyche," 
>y  Rubens,  £41.    For  "  Van  Tromp,"  he  gave  £6,  and  10s. 
nore  for  "  A  Lucrece  of  Sir  Peter's  after  Titian."    Rich- 
ard Cromwell  was  not  in  favor;  his  portrait  (it  is  not  said 
ij  whom)  was  knocked  down  at  £2  10s.    A  "  Cupid  of 
Piamingo  "  fetched  more  than  Rubens's  **  Psyche,"  namely, 
£145;  Mr.  Baptist  being  the  buyer.    Tilson  succeeded  in 
obtaining  "an   original  of  Sir  Peter,"  for  a  poor  £lO. 
Wiasing  gave  one  pound  more  for  an  original  of  "Mr. 
Elughes;"  while   Streater,  the  scene  painter,   bought  a 
^bole-length,  a  half,  and  two  heads,  for  £6  and  an  odd 
ibilling;  Sonnius  (Van   Son),  perhaps  as  an  agent  for 
>tber  artists,  laid  out  nearly  £400  in  originals,  and  about 
E50  for  copies.    In  purchasing  for  himself  he  was  as  for- 
tunate as  Wissing  or  Streater,  in  obtaining  seven  pictures 
mt  of  the  collection  —  originals  and  copies  —  for  £24. 
ftiley,  luckier  still,  carried  off  from  Lely's  collection  to  his 
>wn  studio,  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  and  Ormond,  and  Sir  William 
Swan,  for  £20.    Beale,  however,  perhaps  surpassed  Riley 
^n  good  fortune.     For  himself,  or  for  his  more  clever  wife, 
Scale  bought  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  and 
Lady  Norris,  with  a  girl's  head,  and  three  or  four  pictures 
m  panel,  and  all  for  £8  159.    With  the  above  group  of 
ively  artisU  there  appeared  the  greatest  actor  of  his  own, 
uid  perhaps  of  any  time  —  the  grave,  handsome  Thomas 
Betterton.    He  was  a  well-known  collector  of  pictures, 
ind  he  came  now  to  Covent  Garden,  to  take  from  the  col- 
lection there,  and  add  to  his  own,  close  by,  in  Great  Rus- 
lell  Street.     His  purchases  comprised  :  "  Venus  and  Ado- 
lis,  a  scbse  (sic)  of  Titian,"  for  £lS,  a  "Fortune  Teller 
>J  Giorgione,"  £24,  and   a  "Man  and   Dog  of  Antony 
More,"  £22.    Three  pictures  by  three  foremost  men,  and 
iiot£60for  the  threel 

Amonv  the  company,  too,  was  Anthony  Grey,  Earl  of 
Kent,  who  was  so  famous  for  his  collection  of  books. 
Philip  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  there,  looking  out 
for  pictures  wherewith  to  decorate  the  great  house  his 
Eather  had  built  in  Leicester  Fields.  Charles  Talbot,  Earl 
^f  Shrewsbury,  who  with  one  eye  was  as  good  a  judge  of  a 
picture  as  any  man  with  two,  with  Lords  Grandison, 
V aughan,  Berkeley,  and  Newport,  also  took  personal  inter- 
Mt  in  the  great  sale.  The  first  was  uncle  of  the  Duchess 
>f  Cleveland,  and  honest  man  enough  to  scowl  at  Lely's 
[flowing  portrait  of  his  niece.  Old  Lord  Vaughan  was  an 
>bject  of  attraction  as  the  protector  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Lord  Berkeley  was  probably  there  in  search  of  pictorial 
iecorations  for  the  house  which  his  father  had  erected  in 
Piccadilly.  Connoisseurs  and  amateurs  were  exceedingly 
irell  represented.  Among  them  were  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
Sir  Nathaniel  Napier,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  Sir  John  Brownlow,  and  Sir  James  Oxenden. 
The  chief  singularity  about  Sir  Allen  Apsley's  purchases, 
yt  rather  his  payments  for  them,  was,  that  when  he  went 
U>  deposit  the  money  at  Child  the  banker's,  £  15  of  it  were 
refused  by  the  clerk  or  cashier  as  "  suspicious  "  I 

Lord  Peterborough,  for  a  Christ,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
rave  £200.  Mr.  R.  Mountague,  for  "87  Grizailles,"  of 
yandyck,  £ll5.  Mr.  Drax,  of  Dorsetshire,  bought  a 
« Dutch  Family  "  for  £lOO.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  for  a  «  Ve- 
nus and  Cupid,  of  Paris  Perdon"  (jnc)  gave  £105.  For 
i  portrait  of  Tom  Killigrew,  by  Vandyck,  Lord  Newport 


gave  £83.  For  two  pounds  less,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
obtained  "  A  Tantalus  of  Titian,"  and  for  SOs.,  "  A  little 
picture  with  a  ruff."  Sir  James  Oxenden  took  away  with 
nim  to  his  old  house  at  Dene,  in  Kent,  six  pictures,  includ- 
ing "  A  Jeweller  of  Anthony  More,"  at  the  cost  of  £245. 
the  "  Jeweller  "  being  worth  all  the  money.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  was  quite  as  fortunate.  Four  pictures  from  this 
Lely  collection  cost  him  £51,  and  among  them'  was  the 
"  Wife  of  Rubens,"  which  was  sold  for  £15.  The  highest 
sum  given  for  a  foreign  picture  was  £252  for  "  The  Four 
Bassas,"  but  the  name  of  artist  or  purchaser  ia  not 
given. 

Among  Sir  Peter's  pictures,  the  work  of  his  own  handr 
are  recorded,  an  unfinished  half-length  of  the  Duke  of' 
Graflon,  sold  for  £l5,  and  an  unfinished  sketch  of  Nell 
Gwynn,  £25.  For  a  copy  of  Sir  Peter's  half  length  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Roger  North  gave  £2  10s.  Lord 
Grandison  gave  £20  for  a  half-length  of  "  Mrs.  Villers," 
an  original  of  Sir  Peter's,  while  Lord  Berkeley  got  a  three- 
quarter  Cromwell  for  18s.  This  was  as  cheap  as  Ravens- 
croft's  bargain,  **  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  of  Peter  Van 
Teed,  £6  I  The  first  sale  realized  nearly  £6000,  and  sub- 
sequently, an  eight  days'  sale  of  part  of  Sir  Peter's  wonder- 
ful collection  of  drawings  and  prints  brought  in  nearly 
£2500.  The  prices  seldom  varied,  or,  rather,  there  was 
always  the  same  variety.  Of  twenty-four  portraits  de- 
scribed in  the  executors'  accounts  as  "  originals,"  twelve 
were  of  ladies.  Altogether,  they  fetched  £473.  The 
highest  bid  was  for  the  "  Duchess  of  Richmond,"  namely, 
£50.  The  lowest,  for  a  half-length  outline  of  "  Lady  Mun- 
dy,"  and  an  unfinished  portrait  of ''Lord  Hyde,"  £l  each. 
Thirteen  "  copies  "  were  sold  for  £46  13s.  at  rates  varying 
between  £l  and  £12. 

At  no  time  during  this  protracted  sale  was  any  agent 
present  to  purchase  on  the  part  of  Government  Esteemed 
as  Lely  had  been  by  the  king  and  royal  family,  they  seem 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  such  portraits  as  be  had  painted 
of  or  for  them.  Of  his  other  works,  or  of  the  Titians, 
Claudes,  Paul  Veroneses,  Rubens,  and  Vandycks  (more 
than  two  dozen  of  the  latter),  not  one  was  bought  by  the 
court.  Lely's  "  Prince  Rupert "  and  a  "  Charles  the 
Second  "  are  at  Windsor,  the  National  Gallery  containing 
no  sample  of  the  artist's  handiwork. 

The  home  life  of  Lely  is  brought  before  us  in  the  execu- 
tors' accounts  of  sums  paid  to  creditors.  Mr.  Soaper,  the 
artist's  "barber,"  was  paid  £7,  and  Mr.  Valentine  £6  for 
the  last' periwig  which  Sir  Peter  wore.  The  collector  of 
"  chimney  money  "  called  for  his  obnoxious  due,  and  re- 
ceived 18s.  The  last  half  year's  rent  of  the  fine  old  house 
is  paid.  The  sum  is  in  one  place  put  down  as  £20,  it  is 
called  a  quarter's  rent,  and  the  sum  in  another  £25.  Sir 
Peter's  "  great  bed,  bedding,  and  chair "  fetched  £56. 
The  "  great  clock  "  realized  £35  ;  more  than  the  musical 
instruments  were  sold  for,  though  these  had  some  lofty  per- 
sonages among  the  buyers.  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 
carried  off  many  lots,  pearls,  lace,  and  among  other  things, 
Lely's  bass-viol.  The  violin  went  for  £  1 5,  the  "  harpsicals  " 
for  £  10,  the  theorbo  for  half  the  latter  sum,  and  the  half-dozen 
birds  and  four  cages  were  handed  over  to  the  purchaser  for 
the  respectable  sum  of  £8,  While  some  bid  for  the  wine 
and  claret,  one  individual  carried  off  a  memorial  of  the  de- 
funct in  the  shape  of  his  wig-block.  Whoever  got  the 
painter's  "  eight  books  of  devotion  "  obtained  so  many  aids 
to  a  pious  life  at  a  low  rate,  lis. ;  and  as  for  the  "  bathing 
tubs,"  they  were  part  of  a  miscellaneous  lot,  and  are  not  to 
be  estimated.  The  popular  story  runs  that  the  sale  of  the 
pictures  continued  for  forty  days.  It  continued,  at  inter- 
valf,  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the  first  enthusiasm  a 
little  subsided,  the  executors  stopped  the  sale;  and  when 
the  public  appetite  was  whetted  for  more  of  the  rich  supply 
from  Lely's  stores,  the  sale  was  renewed,  beine  again  occa- 
sionally interrupted,  as  the  world  was  busy  about  lords  get- 
ting their  necks  into  peril  through  treason,  or  while  the 
Londoners  were  flocking  to  see  the  "  great  straunge  beaste, 
the  Rhynoceros,"  which  |was  being  exhibited  at  Belle 
Sauvage,  on  Ludgate  Hill*  In  this  way  the  sale  of  Lely's 
pictures  and  drawings  was  carried  on  till  towards  the  close 
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of  the  century.  In  the  intervals,  his  house  was  hired  for 
other  sales. 

One  of  the  adjourned  sales  of  Lely*s  treasurers  is  an- 
nounced in  the  London  Gazette^  February,  1687:  "Upon 
Monday  in  Easter  week,"  it  says,  "  will  be  exposed  by  pub- 
lic auction  a  most  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  prints  made  with  great  expenses  and  care  by  the 
late  Sir  reter  Leiy,  painter  to  his  late  Majesty.  The 
drawings  are  of  &11  the  most  eminent  masters  of  Italy,  being 
originals,  and  most  curiously  preserved.  The  prints  are 
all  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio,  after  Raphael  and  other  the 
best  Italian  masters  :  and  of  the  best  impressions,  and  good 
prints,  in  good  condition,  and  carefully  preserved.  Some 
are  double  and  treble.  The  sale  will  be  at  the  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  where  Sir  Peter  Lely  lived." 

That  sale  which  had  commenced  under  Charles  the 
Second,  and  was  carried  on  during  the  reign  of  James,  ex- 
tended far  into  that  of  William  the  Third,  before  it  con- 
cluded. In  1694,  when  one  of  Lely's  executors,  Roger 
North,  occupied  "  the  house  in  Covent  Garden  where  Sir 
Peter  Lely  Ifved,"  the  final  sale  was  announced  in  the 
London  Gazette  for  September  17-20,  a.  d.  1694  :  "  On  the 
2d  October,  from  5  to  9  at  night,  will  be  exposed  for  sale, 
at  Mr.  Walton's  house  in  Uolbom  Row  Side,  next  door  but 
one  from  the  corner  going  to  Queen  Street,  the  remains  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  curious  collection  of  prints  and  drawings 
of  the  best  Italian  masters.  The  collection  will  be  laid 
open  three  days  before,  and  may  be  seen."  From  first  to 
last^  the  pale  produced  about  £26,000. 

To  complete  this  story  there  remain  but  a  few  words  to 
be  said.  Lely's  daughter,  a  young  lady  with  some  infirmity 
in  the  eyes,  was  enabled  by  her  father  to  live  in  enpe  as 
she  also  did  in  privacy.  She  died  young.  The  son  John, 
while  a  boy,  was  well  cared  for  by  his  trustees.  Their 
accounts  show  that  they  kept  him  in  succulents  and  sweetr 
meats  and  '*  reasons."  They  furnished  him  with  money 
for  **  plays,  and  Christmas-boxes  for  ushers,"  generally  a 
guinea,  reckoned  at  twenty-three  shillings;  and  they  paid 
about  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his  schooling.  Only  on  one 
occasion  is  there  any  trace  of  the  son's  connection  with 
his  father's  calling,  in  an  account  of  **  money  spent  on  prints 
and  crayons."  Ko  more  is  heard  of  him  till  1728,  when 
the  Historical  Register  has  among  its  "  deaths  "  the  pimple 
entry,  *'  November  5,  John  Lely,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  the  famous  painter."  This  John  Lely  lefl  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  so  celebrated  in  his  own  day  thatafler 
his  death,  in  1737,  the  poet  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine 
broke  out  into  verse  at  once  elegiac  and  eulogistic.  The 
bard  especially  praises  the  excellence  of  the  portraits  of 
women  bv  this  grandson  of  Sir  Peter,  and  he  names  a 
whole  roll  of  aristocratic  benuties  whose  charms  will  "  sur- 
vive themselves,"  because  they  will  live  forever  on  John 
Lely's  canvas.  His  **  Lady  Torrington  "  can  "  move  with- 
out life,  and  in  effigie  charm."  John  Lely's  **  manly 
genius,"  it  is  said,  "  scorned  the  beaten  ways." 

"  Hence,  thy  Eliza  can  in  absence  move 
And  molt  the  frozen  anchorite  to  love." 

John  Lely's  power  of  representing  character  is  shown  by 
his  illustration  of  **  awful  piety,"  in  his  **  Lady  Sunderland," 
while  the  charming  Ranelagh,  on  his  canvas,  may  defy 
death,  and  be  beautiful  forever,  that  is, 

"  Till  painting  cease  and  art  herself  expire." 

Hne  poet  even  claims  for  this  artist  an  equality  with  Sir 
Peter,  not  merely  in  portraiture,  but  in  the  noble  accessories 
which  enhanced  the  grace  of  his  pictures.  In  depicting 
meadows,  plains  and  woods  and  fountains,  "  there  all  his 
grandsire  in  the  painter  lived." 

The  Lely  story  ends  unhappily.  Estate  and  fortune 
(nine  hundred  pounds  a  year)  came  to  nothing,  or  went  to 
Bir  Peter's  nephew,  Weck,oif  Groll,  in  Guelderland.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  widow  of  the  above-named  grand>on 
of  Lely  was  rescued  from  deep  distress  by  the  charity  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Artists,  and  she  ended  her  days  in 
Megg'a  Almshouses,  Mile  Bnd. 


I  AND  THE  GOVERNOK- 

IN  TWO  PARTS- 
PART  n.  Qcontintted.) 

The  temptation  to  linger  over  the  events  of  tkis  crc^ 
is  almost  irresistible.  1  look  back  upon  the  first  ko 
spent  in  that  ball-room  with  all  the  passionate  sppra 
tion  of  their  happiness  that  a  man  misht  fed  vk: 
after  years,  thinks  of  tlie  golden  days  of  his  hoaeymeL 

When  Aurora  and  I  were  waltzing  we  made  oar  kb; 
place  close  to  the  Governor.  I  can  see  and  beir  his  m 
—  his  dark  eyes  dancing  with  merriment,  his  frask  im 
and  manner  never  more  cheery  and  fascinaiia*— i 
Governor  of  my  boyhood —  my  mother's  confessed  iki 
all  that  was  manly  and  chivalrous.  And  I  ess  se  b^ 
hear  Aurora  too,  and  feel  her,  as  abe  stood  radiatisi 
mated,  smiling  ;  her  silvery  laugh  every  now  and  thetit 
ing  a  melody  to  which  my  joyous  thoughts  wen  s.k 
little  hand  resting  on  my  arm  with  the  familisba 
friendship  warranted,  and,  so  my  wishes  made  bk  ia 
with  an  indescribable  significance  in  its  gentle  prera 
as  though  its  owner  was  glad  of  the  friendship  aid  iiL 
iarity. 

We  were  engaged  to  dance  the  **  Soldaten  Ik&s'^ 
gether ;  she  was  fond  of  that  waltz,  and  I  had  dxiam 
that  my  love  should  be  told  to  its  music.  I  bad  sj  ff 
on  a  corner  close  to  the  window  of  tlie  third  drawis^^ 
where  she  could  stand,  unseen  by  all  save  me,  asd  ^ 
to  the  story  I  had  to  tell.  But  before  the  *<  SoYdates  U 
der"  came  she  had  to  dance  with  Goldie,  and  I  wasde 
about  the  rooms,  presently  finding  myself  bebisd  Lf 
Glastonbury,  who  was  watching  the  dancers. 

^*  I  have  been  look i no;  at  Franklin  with  admiratkBC 
wonder,"  he  said.  "  He  is  by  far  the  handsomest  sa^ 
the  room —  that  awoke  my  admiration;  and  yoan^^ 
ing  than  most  of  the  men  of  your  age  —  that  avtse? 
wonder." 

"  Oddly  enough  he  said  pretty  much  the  saae  tis^ 
about  you  only  a  night  or  so  ago,"  said  L 

**  He  compliments  and  flatters  me,  then  ;  I  neicrp 
tended  to  beauty,  and  as  to  youthful ness — heisbi; 
forty,  while  I"  — 

I  knew  his  age  to  a  figure^  so  I  could  sav  ttotfaia!.d 
looked  at  Aurora  skimming  by,  and  at  the  Governor  iS9 
site  doing  the  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Amory. 

**  And  now,*'  continued  Glastonbury,  "  he  has  siaat 
to  a  state  that  has  long  been  impossible  to  me  — be  9 : 
love." 

**  In  love !  Well,  it  does  seem  so  certainly."  I  lo^ 
over  at  the  couple  just  named  as  I  spoke,  and  fel:^ 
that  my  romance  about  them  was  to  end  properly. 

*'  Oh,  you  mean  that  the  widow  is  the  object  ?  It  ■ 
look  so,  but  it  is  not  the  fact,  for  all  that.  Whes  I  * 
that  he  was  in  love,  I  suggested  her  as  the  object  S 
confessed  to  being  in  the  blissful  condition,  but  assorcds 
that  Mrs.  Amory  was  not  the  lady,  and  he  told  me  I  fid 
find  out,  if  I  liked,  who  was.    I  have  found  out "  — 

He  broke  off,  but  his  hand  slightly  indic*ated  the  ^ 
of  a  lady  who,  with  her  partner,  had  just  stopped  boE 
us.  Aurora  Vernon  1  Could  it  be  that  the  Go^ 
really  loved  her?  I  turned  away,  intending— tW 
don't  know  why  I  entertained  the  notion  —  to  gp  ssds 
the  Governor  if  the  Butterfly  had  spoken  the  trotL 

"  What  odds  is  it  to  me,  either  way  ?  '•  I  said  to  aj* 
contemptuously,  as  I  strolled  off  to  the  little  room  I^ 
spoken  of,  to  see  if  the  place  I  had  chosen  (at  my  ^ 
laration  was  still  vacant  I  stopped  once  or  twice' 
my  way  there  to  speak  to  some  old  ladies  of  mr  aqtf^ 
ance,  and  when  I  reached  its  doorway  I  saw,  lookiE^  ^ 
of  the  window  into  the  moonlight,  Jdrs.  Amofy  ssd  * 
Governor.  She  was  speaking  in  her  steady,  low  cosink 
tones. 

*•  For  when  I  see  you  with  her,"  she  was  ssyiif.*^ 
think  of  those  lines  of  Owen  Meredith's  :  — 
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'  Irene,  I  have  loved  jroa  as  men  love 
Light,  odor,  music,  beauty,  love  itself. 

*  Mj  wildest  wish  was  vassal  to  thy  will, 

My  haughtiest  hope  a  pensioner  on  thy  smile, 
Which  did  with  light  my  barren  being  fill, 
As  moonlight  glorifies  some  desert  isle.'  " 

^*  Why  yon  tempt  me  thus  is  more  than  I  can  understand," 
said  passionately.  "  Why  you  select  my  love  for  her 
the  constant  theme  of  your  discourse,  I  know  not.  For 
lo  love  her ;  she  is  all  to  me  that  you  have  said,  and 
•re — a  thousand  times  more.  She  is  love,  happiness, 
ith,  the  realization  of  my  most  rapturous  dreams,  the 
*soni5cation  of  my  most  romantic  ideal ;  the  realization 
p  of  such  dreams  as  visit  a  man  in  the  blissful  hours  of 
iy  life,  when  the  dispelling  of  one  dream  is  followed  by 
t  brilliant  fancies  ot  another,  but  of  such  dreams  of  a 
isible  but  almost  unattainable  joy  as  mock  the  longings 
A  man  'lonely  in  the  ardent  noontide  oi  his  existence  — 

0  knows  that  his  awakening  can  only  show  htm  the 
opening  shadows  of  the  fast-coming  evening  ;  the  per- 
L location  of  an  ideal  which  I  once  thought  was  embod- 

in  the  wife  whose  love  and  beauty  made  the  pride  and 
ry  of  my  youth  —  an  ideal  which,  when  I  left  my  home, 
le  back  to  my  heart,  like  a  discarded  but  still  faithful 
itress,  and  going  with  me  into  exile,  was  the  constant 
ect  of  my  thoughts  —  whose  eyes  met  mine  when  I  con- 
iplated  some  heroine  of  history  or  fiction;  a  creation  of 

heart  and  fancy,  lovingly  elaborated  in  the  ten  years 
ny  solitary  life,  and  dear  to  me  as  the  statue  to  Pyg- 
lion,  and  who  was  endowed  with  the  gentleness  of 
line,  the  patient  faith  of  Penelope,  the  poetry  and  pas- 
n  of  Corinne,  but  who  was  withal  playful,  bewitching 
chanting  as  Undine.  This,  and  more,  is  Aurora  to  me. 
s  is  the  desire  of  a  heart  burning  with  the  fire  of  first 
B ;  a  fire  that  has  smouldered  for  years,  burning  no  less 
ly  that  its  glow  was  concealed  and  unsuspected,  and 
ich,  now  fanned  into  a  mighty  fi  ime,  can  never,  if  aU 
cd  to  die  down,  be  rekindled ;  no,  not  if  the  very  in- 
nation  of  passion  strove  to  warm  the  ashes  with  her 
y  breath!" 

le  spoke  rapidly,  but  not  hurriedly,  with  a  passion  that 
i  rather  intense  than  impetuous;   without  hesitation, 

1  with  an  arrangement  of  his  sentences  with  regard  to 
ett  had  gone  before  which  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
g  brooding  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  language  of  his 
irt,  and  the  love  ho  expressed  seemed  so  akin  to  my 
1  that  his  words  burnt  into  my  memory,  and  are  re- 
led  without  an  effort. 

'  She  is  all  you  say,  and  more,"  continued  the  Governor 
I  rapidly  and  with  less  fluency,  but  not  with  one  whit 
I  earnestness  —  the  dear,  loyal,  steadfast,  faithful  Gov- 
or.  "  All  this,  and  more.  But  my  wish  shall  not  be 
ssal  to  her  will,'  if  that  will  should  exact  the  destruc- 
1  of  a  happiness  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  My 
.ughtiest  hope '  may  starve,  if,  by  living  a  pensioner  on 

smile,  it  dooms  him  to  the  poverty  of  a  loveless  life, 
plain  words,  if  Hubert  loves  Auroraf  Aurora  shall  not 
wooed  by  me." 

'But  what  if  Aurora  already  loves  youf*'  said  Mrs. 
lory. 

}f  course  I  knew  it  was  mean  to  listen  thus,  and  of 
rse  I  had  made  excuses  in  plenty  —  all  more  or  less  un- 
sfactory  —  for  my  meanness,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
/ernor*s  last  sentence  I  turned  to  go  :  but  Mrs.  Amory's 
ispered  question  tempted  me,  and  I  yielded  to  the 
iptation. 

^yhat  if  she  already  loves  you  f  Beware,  Jest  your 
ralrous  self-sacrifice  makes  two  people  wretched,  and 
no  power  to  make  one  happy.  Surely  you  over- 
mate  your  duty  to  Hubert.  You  owe  him  nothing  now. 
1  are  man  to  man  —  the  lists  are  open  to  him  —  he  has 

years  of  advantage  over  you  in  constant  intercourse 
1  the  family.     I  repeat  —  you  owe  him  nothing." 
I  fancied  at  one  time  that  he  had  entered  the  lists," 
[   the  Governor,  '*  but  latterly  I  thought  differently, 
terday,  however,  that  little  chattering  Violet  asked 


me  in  tones  as  aggressive  as  the  sound  of  the  challenge 
trumpet,  *  why  Mr.  Manners  had  not  visited  them  lately. 
I  saia  I  did  not  know.  '  Well,  then,'  said  she,  *  I  guese 
why  he  has  not,  he  has  been  snubbed,  or  thinks  that  some- 
body else '  —  She  stopped  here,  hoping,  I  fancy,  that  I 
would  question  her;  but  I  would  not.  Finding  that  I  re- 
mained silent,  she  contented  herself  with  singing,  to  the 
tune  Aurora  was  playing,  these  words,  pointing  the  moral 
with  significant  looks :  '  'Tis  well  to  be  off  with  the  old 
love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new '  "  (I  could  have 
smiled  even  then  at  my  little  partisan's  zeal,  and  her  turn 
for  proverbs.)  "  As  to  owing  Hubert  nothing,  I  love  him 
as  a  son,  and  that  should  be  enough  to  nerve  me  to  any- 
thing ;  added  to  that  is  the  thouglit  that  by  my  fault  he 
mayliave  been  •  deterred  from  seeking  her  love  long  ago. 
But  I  will  not  be  rash.  I  will  watch  for  the  signs  in  her 
of  .the  love  you  think  it  possible  she  feels.  I  will  watch, 
and  although  I  am  weak  at  the  idea  of  the  trial,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  strong  to  make  the  sacrifice." 

I  stole  away,  and  went  to  Langford's  study,  a  place  al- 
ways safe  from  intrusion.  I  by  no  means  fek  as  amiable 
as  the  above  outburst  about  the  Governor's  loyalty,  etc., 
would  lead  you  to  imagine;  that  was  written  in  the 
warmth  of  my  present  feelings.  But  when  I  came  to  an- 
chor in  Langfbrd^s  easy-chair,  I  was  full  of  resentment 
against  him  for  what  I  called  his  **  underrating  of  youth- 
ful love,"  as  implied  in  his  first  speech  ;  and  I  had  a  con- 
tempt for  all  he  said  about  "self-sacrifice  "  and  letting  his 
"hopes  starve."  What  was  the  good,  as  Mrs.  Amory 
said,  of  starving  his  hopes,  if  by  so  doing  he  starved  Au- 
rora's too?  **  He  had  come,"  I  said  to  myself,  "to  charm 
her  woman's  imagination  with  his  eloquence  and  clever- 
ness, and  now,  in  a  fit  of  compunction  for  the  man — or 
boy,  as  he  probably  called  me,  in  the  arrogant  superiority 
of  his  mature  age  —  whom  he  had-  done  his  best  to  sup- 
plan  ^,  he  proposed  to  resign  to  me  a  heart  in  whose  re- 
cesses his  brilliant  figure  would  stand  side  by  side  with 
and  how  should  I  look  then  ?     Rather  as  James  II. 
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appears  in  history  by  the  side  of  glorious  Dundee.  I 
might  indeed  be  the  lawful  monarch  of  that  heart,  hardly 
exalted  above  the  commonplace  of  ordinary  manhood, 
even  by  "  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  while  he 
would  ever  remain  the  ideal  of  poetic  chivalry,  eloquent, 
handsome,  manly,  self-sacrificing;  for  would  not  her 
woman's  wit  penetrate  to  his  secret  through  the  thin 
armor  of  his  self-control  V  " 

1  was  amused  afterwards  at  myself  for  exalting  tlie  GrOY- 
ernor  in  Aurora's  heart  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  mine. 
I  suppose  my  life-long  admiration  for  him  unconsciously 
influenced  my  bitterest  thoughts.  In  the  midst  of  my  an- 
gry musings  the  thought  that  he  had  perhaps  already  begun 
to  "  watch,"  as  he  had  said  he  intended  to  do,  for  any 
signs  of  love  on  Aurora's  part,  occurred  to  me,  and  the 
idea  nerved  me  to  return  to  the  ball-room  with  all  the  non- 
chalance and  indifference  in  bearing  and  face  that  I  could 
command.  I  found  myself  all  of  a  sudden  face  to  face  with 
the  Governor. 

"  I  am  in  search  of  you,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Vernon  was 
sure  you  were  out  of  hearing,  or  you  would  never  have 
wasted  half  the  '  Soldaten  Lieder.' " 

With  a  brief  apology  for  my  tardy  appearance,  I  put  my 
arm  round  her,  and  we  danced  till  the  last  bar  of  the  walti 
in  total  silence.  She  was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  de- 
light in  dancing  to  care  to  talk,  I  making  no  effort  to  seem 
anything  but  what  I  was ;  I  would  let  her  see  that  I  was 
out  of  spirits,  and  try  and  find  out  by  her  manner  whether 
she  cared  to  know  the  cause.  I  sat  by  her  when  we  went 
down  for  ices,  but  she  did  not  notice  my  silence  and  depres- 
sion, and  my  anxious  looks  only  met  the  frank  merriment 
of  her  dancing  eyed.  I  watched  her  from  a  distance  when 
sje  could  not  know  I  saw  her,  and  there  was  the  same 
happy  look  on  her  radiant  face  and  in  her  dazzling  smiles, 
and  my  heart  siink.  The  Governor  could  not  have  got  any 
encouragement  either  for  his  own  hopes,  for  she  seemed  as 
ignorant  of  the  fiict  that  his  manner  had  changed  from  the 
ddvou<S  way  he  had  with  women  in  general  to  one  of  cold 
reserve,  as  she  was  of  my  unconcealed  melancholy.    She 
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bad  neyer  seemed  so  lovely,  and  never  so  maddeningly  un- 
conscious of  our  love. 

In  my  perplexity  and  restlessness  I  bethought  me  of  con- 
snltine  Lord  Glastonbury. 

**  With  regard  to  the  Governor's  suit  —  is  it  likely  to 
prosper,  do  you  think  ?    Is  the  lady  tenderly  inclined  Y  " 

«It  is  difficult  to  say,"  said  the  kindly  Butterfly,  shak- 
ing his  head  gravely;  *'  she  is  one  of  those  girls  who  are 
devilish  shy  of  showing  any  sign  of  love  before  they  have 
seen  some  sign  of  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  their 
lovers.  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  her 
manner  this  evening,  and  the  result  of  my  observations  is 
that  I  believe  her  to  be  heart-whole  (whether  fancy  free  or 
not,  I  suppose  even  she  herself  could  not  say  with  cer- 
tainty) ;  and  if  she  is,  Franklin  has  a  better  chance  than 
most  men  of  making  an  impression  on  it." 

^  I  dare  say  you  are  right  I  suppose  you  will  not  tell  the 
Governor  that  I  know  his  secret.  It  might  make  him  fancy 
that  I  was  spying  on  him." 

**  No,  certainly  I  shall  not  tell  him,  for  I  fear  it  was  a 
breach  of  confidence  to  tell  you  of  it.  However,  no  harm 
is  done  if  it  goes  no  further.'*  -^ 

I  left  the  crowded  rooms,  and  dreamily  looked  over  the 
balusters  at  the  men  in  the  hall  below.  I  had  yet  two 
more  dances  with  Aurora,  and  one  with  Miss  Burton,  and 
was  taking  out  my  card  to  see  if  the  time  for  fulfilling  my 
engaeementa  drew  near,  when  1  saw  the  Governor  come 
out  of  the  ball-room,  shake  hands  with  Glastonbury,  and 
come  down  the  stairs.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  irri- 
tability that  I  felt  if  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  in  his 
affectionate  way,  and  lingered  to  talk  with  me,  I  should 
say  something  savage.  So  to  avoid  the  first  trial  I  sat 
down  on  the  stairs,  and  to  lessen  the  chancea  of  a  conver- 
sation I  feigned  exceeding  weariness,  and  received  his  first 
remark  with  a  series  of  yawns  running  one  into  the  other, 
so  exactly  like  the  real  thing  that  the  poor  dear  Governor 
could  not  stand  the  horrid  sound,  but  wished  me  good  night 
almost  before  he  heard  the  words  I  tacked  on  to  the  last 
spasm  of  my  oerformance.  When  I  thought  I  had  got  rid 
of  him  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  from  below,  and  there 
he  was,  looking  up  from  the  hall,  telling  me  on  no  account 
to  walk  home,  as  the  night  had  turned  very  cold.  I  think 
this  simple  act  of  affectionate  kindness  and  forethought  ban- 
ished all  my  ill-temper  and  resentment  against  him. 

Alas,  every  one  is  not  strong  to  bear  and  forbear  as  he 
was,  and  I  was  *  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  lying  expe- 
dient to  get  out  of  my  next  temptation  —  my  waltz  with 
Aurora.  I  felt  I  could  not  again  clasp  that  little  hand  in 
mine  without  asking  for  a  pressure  nx>m  it  in  return.  I 
ielt  a  thousand  things  to  warn  me  that  the  temptation 
would  be  more  than  I  could  resist,  and  I  determined  not 
.  to  dare  it.  Looking  round  to  see  that  1  was  not  observed, 
I  stooped  forward,  and  tore  the  elastic  of  my  boot  from 
ankle  to  sole,  and  concealing  the  rent  with  my  handker- 
chief, held  in  a  careless  manner  over  my  knee,  I  sat  quietly 
there,  and  awaited  the  event.  My  waltz  began,  and  went 
on  and  on,  and  still  I  sat  there. 

*'  This  is  the  second  time  to-night  I  have  had  to  send  in 
search  of  him,"  presently  said  her  voice.  **  Why,  there  he 
is  1    Is  he  asleep  ?  " 

I  heard  her  uress  trailing  down   the  stairs  behind  me, 

and  then  I  saw  one  little  foot,  and  then  the  skirt  of  her 

dress,  and  then  I  looked  up  intoiier  lovely  face.    Her  com- 

tanion  was  John,  who  asked  me  what  on  earth  I  was  doing 

pbere*    I  pointed  to  my  boot. 

"  A  split,"  said  he. 

«  Even  so,"  said  I,  glad  to  find  I  could  limit  my  accident 
to  my  boot,  for  the  imaginary  sprain  I  had  intended  to 
plead  would  be  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  a  real  one. 

**  I  never  saw  such  a  long  split  at  one  go  off,"  said  John, 
poking  down  his  head  to  inspect  it. 

I  saw  it  would  not  do  —  the  tiling  [[was  so  palpably 
torn. 

3*'  Well,  when  a  man  has  sprained  his  ankle ''  — 
p  *'  A  sprained  ankle  ?     Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !    Is  it  not  hor- 
ridly painful?    I  thought  you  looked  very  pale  '*  —    And 
down  she  sat  upon  the  step  below  me,  and  looked  up  into 


my  face  with  such  kind,  soft,  companionate  eyestkiti 
felt  —    Ah,  well,  no  matter ! 

I  chided  back  my  sufferings  with  thoagbts  of  tkeGv- 
ernor,  and  whatever  I  may  have  looked  ^yoa  tee  bds 
pitied  by  the  woman  you  love  is  an  awful  thing  to  ber 
with  equanimity,  and  the  trial  was  so  sudden  and  :ri 
that  I  may  have  shown  in  my  face  something  of  vhstlk 
—  whatever,  I  say,  I  may  have  looked,  I  said  nothiisbci 
brief  *' Thank  you,"  in  answer  to  her  warm  snnpailf.  ! 
explained  the  accident,  and  told  John  that,  wliea  the  a 
was  sent  for,  he  must  help  me  down,  she  listenin<[.wiikie 
dear  eyes  meeting  mine  every  now  and  then.  Very  m 
Tottenham  came  tearing  down-stairs  for  her,  frutie» 
cause  two  bars  of  his  wsutz  had  been  played  airealr,iii 
she  was  not  there  to  begin  at  once,  ohe  rose  sJovirai 
unwillingly  (how  I  lov^  her  for  lingering,  and  isf  1 
cursed  Tottenham  in  my  heart  for  bothering  about  baai 
bars,  when  I  was  listening  to  the  last  notes  of  the  bbsi 
my  life  !),*  shook  hands  with  me,  and  hoped  I  skoik  x 
able  to  come  and  see  her  soon  —  turned  and  gav^nsi 
heavenly  smile  when  she  reached  the  door  of  the  baE-nK 
and  then  vanished  from  my  sight.  'As  she  disappesRda 
dress  of  a  lady  com  in?  down  swept  to  my  hand  a  \naki 
white  flowers.  Soiled  and  trampled  upon  as  it  was,  lbs 
it  to  be  the  bouquet  Aurora  had  worn  on  ber  bosn,  ir 
some  starry  flowers  yet  shone  white  and  pure  from  o«^ 
surrounding  destruction.  I  took  it  home,  for  tooKim 
emblematic  of  the  happiness  I  had  held  to  my  hem,  d 
thought  to  carry  away  with  me  this  night,  but  whick  i^ 
verse  fortune  had  changed  into  a  cluster  of  faded  kfs 
with  here  and  there  among  its  faded  flowers  the  fan^ 
blossom  of  some  never-dying  memory. 

As  soon  as  I  was  up  next  morning  I  wrote  a  note  to  v 
faithful  partisan  Violet:  — 

''I  did  not  strike,  and  I  doubt  the  hotness  of  then 
I  am  not  fickle,  only  unfortunate.  She  is  unconsdoos  d  ff 
feeling  but  friendsnip  on  my  part,  and  she  mutt  be  o^ 
to  remain  so.  If  I  see  any  reasonable  grounds  for  iia[B( 
I  shall  only  be  too  glad.    Be  discreet,  and  do  not  bar 


me. 


It  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  coald  run  the  n^  i 
compromising  Violet  oy  getting  this  note  put  secretJjia 
her  nand,  and  yet  I  must  get  it  to  her  without  the  obse^ 
tion  of  her  entourage.  1  knew  the  ways  of  the  Tesa 
I  household  well,  and  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Vernon  ad^ 
rora  did  not  come  down  to  early  breakfast  after  a  btt'fL 
and  that  Violet  made  her  father's  tea  on  such  oocaata 
I  made  my  plans  accordingly,  and  at  9. SO  was  at  their  tar 
in  Charles  Street.  Hearing,  as  I  had  expected,  thai  <&< 
Miss  Violet  was  down-stairs,  I  requested  that  she  ^ 
come  and  speak  to  me  for  a  moment,  as,  owing  to  aspnad 
ankle,  I  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  cab.  Out  the  (St 
in  a  moment,  pity  for  the  sprained  ankle  in  her  face,tf 
explaining  that,  as  she  had  not  seen  either  mammi  or  it 
rora,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  last  niglit  ^ 
explained  in  my  turn,  and  added  that  I  was  going  o^  ^ 
town  that  day.       * 

"  Going  out  of  town  I     Why,  on  earth  "  — 

**  Sick  of  town,"  I  said.  *'  Or  rather,  jrou  can  »fl^ 
so,  if  any  one  asks  why  I  went  Here  is  a  note  bx\* 
private  reading;  and  now,  dear,  kind  common-sense,  s^ 
for  some  little  time.'' 

From  my  first  halting-place  I  wrote  to  the  Goverwxor 
plaining  away  the  rudeness  of  my  departure  without  )e«^ 
taking,  and  leading  him  to  imagine  that  I  should  be  ^ 
in  town  in  a  day  or  two;  and  then  I  joined  John  on* 
way  to  the  Hedwort)is,  the  family  of  his  fianc^  ^^^ 
spent  a  lazy  fortnight,  restless,  yet  too  dispirited  to  s**? 
an  effort  to  get  away  to  more  exciting  scenes;  wff^ 
about  alone  when  John  thought  it  necessary  to  do  t^^ 
decided  courtship,  and  dutifully  attending  my  future  vi^' 
in-law's  footsteps  when  John  was  engaged  in  some  m^ 
vigorous  pursuit. 

One  day  while  I  was  loitering  with  Marah  in  the  giw 
John  shouted  to  me  from  the  house  that  the  GoverDorW 
come.     I  ftlt  a  thousand  contradictory  things ;  but  1  v^ 
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nly  saw  the  old  affection  and  regard  in  my  face  when 
Bt  him,  for  they  welled  up  in  my  heart  as  we  clasped 
la.  1  found  tiohn  complimenting  him  on  his  appear- 
^  and  in  truth  he  did  look  young  and  well  and 
laome.  I  thought  I  knew  the  cause,  and  listened  in  an 
ly  of  suspense  for  the  news  to  come  out,  and  hoped  to 
.pe  the  (xovemor's  eye  when  it  did  come.  I  sat  down 
1  my  back  to  the  light,  and  listened  to  theur  talk ;  but 
m  it  came  to  an  end  no  hint  had  been  made  of  the  only 
ject  I  cared  to  hear  mentioned.  I  was  in  torture,  and 
ted  the  coup  degrdce.  With  a  graceful  ease,  for  which 
^ve  never  ceased  to  admire  myself,  I  Uius  addressed 
n:  — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Goyemor  has  something  on  his 
d  that  he  wishes  to  communicate  to  hbdear  litUe  boys. 
Of  let  him  at  once  confide  in  them,  for  his  happiness 
It  always  be  to  them  as  their  own." 
Always,"  said  John  heartily.     "Are  you  going  to  get 
Tied,  Governor  ?    To  Mrs.  Amory  ? »' 
Mrs.  Amory  ?    No,  cerUinly  not^"    said  the  Governor, 
King  a  little  ruffled  at  the  question,  I  thought. 
*No,"I  said;  "he  worships  the  *  eldest  Miss  Larkins ' 
in  other  words,  he  is  goin^  to  marry  Aurora  Vernon." 
Yhile  John   was  exclaiming   and   con^atulating,  the 
vernor's  eyes  were  searching  my  face.    I  had  felt  almost 
It  with  the  effort  it  had  cost  me  to  say  her  name ;  but  I 
i  thought  anything  was   better  than  hearing  it  come 
m  his  lips,  with  all  the  involuntary  tenderness  of  tone  a 
er's  voice  has  when  it  speaks  the  beloved  name. 
*  Yes,  1  am  engaged  to  Aurora  Vernon,"  he  said  slowly, 
i  looking  still  attentively  at  me;  "strange  as  it  may 
m  to  you  young  fellows  that  she  should  prefer  a  man 
my  age  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

*Not  at  all  strange,"  said  John.  «*Why  should  any 
»  think  it  strange  that  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  "  — 
»•  Hardly  the  prime,"  said  the  Governor  gently,  and  smil- 
l  at  John's  warmth.  "  It  seems  strange  to  me  at  any 
;e,  and  perhaps  the  strangeness  makes  me  all  the  prouder 
my  position." 

He  had  come  to  take  me  with  him  to  join  the  Vernons 
a  tour  through  part  of  Scotland.  I  made  a  few  excuses, 
rdly  supposing  they  would  be  accepted  (which  they  were 
t),  and  finally  yielded,  because  1  did  not  know  how  to 
tuse.  I  felt  so  dull  and  spiritless,  that  I  began  to  think 
had  suffered  the  last  pang  of  disappointed  love,  and 
uld  feel  anguish  no  more ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived. 
We  were  to  dine  at  the  Vernons',  and  at  six  o'clock  we 
ant  there,  arm-inarm.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  encounter 
&s  the  smile  of  recognition  from  the  servant,  and  of  course 
had  to  grin  in  return,  arrd  expressionless  enough  the  grin 
ust  have  been.  Then  I  had  to  see  the  Governor  run  up- 
airs,  and  lead  the  way  into  the  girls'  morning-room,  of 
bich  I  only  of  all  their  men  friends  had  the  entrde  only  a 
onth  ago.  Small  trials  these  may  seem,  but  to  me  they 
ere  painful  enough.  She  was  alone  reading,  dressed  in 
bite,  with  the  sun  streaming  on  her  golden  hair;  and  be- 
•re  she  greeted  him  she  gave  me  her  hand,  and  said  how 
lad  she  was  that  I  was  coming  with  them  to  Scotland, 
'hen  she  turned  and  gave  the  Governor  a  heavenly  smile, 
ad  then  I  found  that  I  could  still  feel  anguish,  and  what 
suffered  — 

Well,  well,  I  suppose  the  stab  of  a  knife  feels  like  nothing 
at  the  stab  of  a  knife,  and  the  pang  of  wounded  love  feels 
ke  nothing  but  what  it  is;  so  I  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
jribe  my  sensations.  Now,  indeed,  I  saw  with  my  own 
yes  that  she  was  another  man's  willing  prize;  now,  indeed, 

saw  of  a  truth  that  my  love  must  be  buried  in  haste,  and 
ritbout  any  outward  show  of  mourning,  as  men  buried 
lieir  king  in  the  first  dark,  chill  days  of  the  Common- 
realth. 

1  kept  away  from'  them  as  much  as  I  could ;  but  with 
joth  1  was  a  favorite,  and  the  Governor  as  often  as  not 
inked  his  arm  in  mine  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  his 
iancde's  side,  and  so  drew  me  into  the  conversation  that  it 
ras  impossible  to  escape.  I  often  now  think  with  grati- 
ttde  of  their  constant  kindness  and  affection;  but  in  the 
arly  days  of  my  suffering  they  tortured  me.    But  if  they 
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had  not  thus  compelled  me  as  it  were  to  their  side,  I  should 
often  have  been  companionless,  as  neither  of  the  parent 
birds  were  capable  or  much  walking,  and  Violet  had  be- 
come shy  of  me,  and  preferred  stealing  off  for  a  ramble 
with  her  mother's  maid  to  joining  the  rest  of  the  party. 
I  wondered  faiuch  at  first  at  the  change  in  her;  but  as  time 
went  on  I  perceived  that  she  resented  my  renunciation  of 
her  sbter,  and  that  she  infused  into  her  manner  to  me  a 
tinge  of  contempt.  I  could  not  seek  to  make  my  peace 
wiw  her  without  laying  bare  my  wounds,  and  that  for 
every  reason  was  out  of  the  question.  We  had  been  ram- 
bling about  for  a  fortnight  and  more  before  her  iciness 
melted.  We  were  in  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
sitting-rooms  —  Aurora,  Violet,  I,  and  the  Governor.  He 
had  been  singing  with  great  spirit  his  Jacobite  songs,  one 
after  the  other,  and  Aurora  had  been  standing  behind  him 
all  the  time.  I  had  been  lying  on  the  sofa,  but  at  last 
joined  Violet  at  the  window  farthest  firom  the  piano,  and 
tried  to  induce  her  to  talk.  Her  answers  were  so  short, 
and  spoken  so  unwillingly,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  silently  out  of  window  or  at  those  two  —  at  Aurora*a 
graceful  figure  and  rounded  cheek,  and  th^  Governor's 
glossy  hair  and  handsome  profile  —  they  the  while  uncon- 
scious that  I  could  see  them.  I  don't  know  what  induced 
the  Governor  to  sing  anything  so  inappropriate  to  his  pres- 
ent felicitous  state  as  "  Love's  Young  Dream,"  but  sing  it 
he  did,  with  great  feeling.  I  saw  her  redden  as  he  began, 
and  lost  in  thoughts  of  the  sweetness  of  the  dream,  and  the 
exceeding  bitterness  of  the  awakening,  I  continued  to  gaze, 
only  half  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing ;  seeing  them  as 
it  were  in  a  picture.  When  the  song  ceased,  she  bent  her 
head  and  whispered  to  him,  and  he,  hastily  imprisoning  her 
hands,  said :  "  I  may  have  dreamt  it  before,  but  never  was 
the  dream  so  vivid,  so  real  as  now.  Do  not  say  I  think  re- 
gretfully of  my  first  young  dream  —  I  regret  nothing,  I  re- 
member nothmg  in  the  past,  but  the  moment  you  told  me 
ou  loved  me.  O  Aurora,  goddess  of  my  morning,  do  not 
et  one  little  doubt  obscure  the  brightness  of  our  happi- 
ness." 

His  face  was  turned  more  towards  me  as  he  concluded, 
and  he  bent  back  his  head  until  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  her 
bosom,  while  he  held  her  two  hands  in  one  of  his.  It  was 
a  picture.  Mature  Manhood,  with  all  its  passionate  long- 
ing for  happiness  in  the  ardent  expression  of  the  noble  up- 
turned face,  wooing  for  a  bride  tne  radiant  loveliness  of 
Perpetual  Youth. 

"  lou've  no  business  to  stare  at  them  like  that,"  whis- 
pered Violet  fiercely. 

I  was  startled ;  my  thoughts  had  got  into  a  tangle,  and  I 
had  foi^otten  where  I  was.  Aurora  gently  disengaged  her 
hands  from  the  Governor's  clasp,  and  left  the  room,  and  he, 
after  playing  a  bar  or  two,  took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
left  the  house. 

"  I  wonder  you  can  bear  to  see  it,  day  after  day,"  said 
Violet,  when  we  were  alone.  "  I  thought  your  caring  about 
her  hai  been  humbug  until  just  now,  when  1  was  watching 
Your  face.  How  can  you  stay  and  see  it  all,  and  suffer  — 
how  can  you,  can  you  bear  it  ?  " 

She  had  tears  ii^  her  eyes  with  the  violence  of  her  pity; 
and  firom  that  moment  we  renewed  our  friendship.  I  con- 
fessed as  much  of  my  story  as  I  considered  it  prudent  to  * 
disclose,  and  her  regard  for  me  flowed  forth  again  in  a 
bright  stream  of  unaffected  friendliness  and  innocent  play- 
fulness. 

In  September  we  established  ourselves  in  a  place  called 
Strathcairn,  and  after  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  there,  we 
went  on  expeditions  that  took  us  away  from  our  temporary 
home  from  early  morning  until  dusk.  We  were  to  be  there 
three  weeks,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  of  our  stay  the 
weather  was  lovely,  but  in  the  last  week  there  came  two 
hopelessly  wet  days.  The  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
clearing  up,  Aurora  (on  the  pony),  the  Grovemor,  and  I, 
set  forth  upon  a  ramble,  being  unwilling  to  lose  a  day ;  for 
we  must  return  to  town  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  prepare 
for  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  on  this  day  fort- 
night. We  reached  the  point  we  had  determined  to  visit 
in  safety ;  but  coming  hw^  we  missed  our  way,  and  roamed 
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hO|.  .  about  until  dusk  deepened  to  dark,  and  Aurora 

became  too  nervous  to  trust  herself  to  the  pony.  A  mist 
closed  in  around  us,  and  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  now, 
despairing  of  hittici|:  on  the  right  path,  we  determined  to 
shelter  under  a  projection  of  uie  hill,  and  wait  until  the 
moon  rose.  We  were  chatty  and  merry  until  we  grew 
cold,  and  when  a  silence  fell  upon  us,  I  stole  away  from 
them,  and  watched  for  rome  sign  that  would  guide  us  to  a 
habitation.  I  Foon  rushed  back  to  my  fellow-sufferers  with 
the  news  that  I  saw  glancing  lights  and  heard  faint  halloos ; 
and  when  the  relieving  party  came  up  with  us,  and  nhen 
Aurora  had  been  refreshed  by  the  wine  her  mother  had 
sent,  we  went  on  our  homeward  way,  she  clinging  to  her 
lover's  arm,  or  being  cccasionally  carried  by  him,  slowly 
but  steadily,  along  the  ragged  path.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  journey  she  chose  to  take  my  arm,  to  rest  the  Grovernor, 
as  she  said,  and  at  a  little  stream  that  obstructed  our  path  I 
liftedaber,  and  ran  up  the  opposite  bank  with  her  as  easily 
as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and  I  continued  to  carry  her  for 
some  little  way,  regardless  of  the  expostulatory  voice  of  the 
Governor,  following  in  the  distance. 

*'  You  should  have  let  William  carry  me  over,"  she  said, 
smiling  faintly,  when,  breathless  at  last,  I  put  her  on  her 
feet. 

**  Could  I  —  could  any  man  resign  you  to  another  when 
he  had  you  in  his  arms  ?  "  said  I  passionately. 

**  Resign  me  ?  "  she  said,  as  if  sne  had  not  understood  my 
question.     '*  Resign  me  —  to  another?  " 

Alaa,  how  soon  1  had  yielded  to  temptation  I  But  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  momentary  forget  fulness,  and  steadily  kept 
silence  until  I  reached  the  doors  of  Strathcaim. 

'*  Refign  her  to  another,"  I  had  said. 

I  little  thought  when  I  f  poke  the  words  that  arms  which 
would  never  give  her  up  even  to  the  Governor  were 
stretched  out  to  take  her  from  us  I  For  never  again  did  we 
see  her  as  a  sunbeam  among  us ;  never  again  did  we  see  the 
brilliant  smile,  and  the  gladness  in  those  sunny  eyes;  never 
again  did  we  hear  the  joyous  laugh,  and  the  young  voice 
singing  about  the  house.  I  and  the  Governor  were  the 
last  to  hear  that  voice's  gay  music  in  the  cold  and  wet  of 
that  memorable  night,  and  upon  him  bad  been  lavished  the 
last  passionate  warmth  of  that  tender  and  pure  nature  ;  the 
last  loving  ardor  of  that  young  heart.  For  she  died  —  good 
heavens,  how  vividly  in  her  young  loveliness  does  she  rise 
before  me  as  I  write  the  words  !-^  died  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun  on  the  eve  of  her  appointed  wedding-dsy. 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  of  the  days  of  her  illness. 
The  Governor  and  I,  aAerone  or  two  days  of  unconfcious- 
ness  of  her  danger,  and  one  or  two  of  hopefulness  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  succeeded  by  several  of  anxiety,  were 
lefl  quite  alone  together.  We  ate  our  meals  in  silence,  and 
afterwards  he  sat  with  a  book  before  him,  his  hand  shad- 
ing his  eyes.  When  any  noise  about  the  house  fell  on  his 
ear,  he  raised  his  head  eagerly,  but  as  it  died  away  he 
seemed  to  come  back  to  the  consciousness  of  his  misery, 
and  his  eyes  met  mine  with  such  a  world  of  moumfulness 
—  almost  despair  —  in  their  depths,  that  all  my  own  suffer- 
ing  was  lost  in  my  intense  pity  for  hiai. 

roor  little  Violet  was  the  bearer  of  the  last  ill- tidings. 
She  came  in  noislessly,  and  the  Governor,  standing  at  the 
window,  scarcely  moved  his  head  to  look  round  at  her ;  she 
laid  her  cold  little  hand  upon  mine,  and  said  steadily :  ^  She 
is  dying,  there  is  no  hope ; "  and  then,  with  a  burst  of 
frantic  weeping,  she  cried:  "Why,  oh  why  did  you  not 
ta!co  more  care  of  her  on  that  dreadful  night  I  My  lovely, 
darling  Aurora  I " 

Lying  on  the  breast  of  her  mother,  with  one  pale  hand 
in  the  poor  dear  Grovernor's,  and  almost  concealed  by  his 
head,  which  was  bowed  upon  it,  I  saw  her  again  who  had 
been  the  joy  of  my  boyhood  and  youth.  As  I  came  into 
the  room  she  made  a  slight  movement  with  the  other  hand, 
and  when  I  took  it,  smiled  faintly,  and  said  a  few  words, 
which  her  mother,  who  alone  could  hear  them,  repeated  to 
me.    ^  You  love  him  ;  try  and  console  him  for  me." 

Her  languid  eyes  dwelt  fondly  on  the  bowed  head  of  the 


man  she  loved,  as  her  pale  mother,  with  trembling  l^^ 
me  the  tender,  trustful  message. 

As  I  tried  for  her  dear  sake  to  say  distinctly,  ''LmM 
I  always  have  and  always  must;  I  will  try  to  coDtokyi 
a  sob,  that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot,  asddrm|i 
Violet  in  an  agony  from  the  room,  burst  from  the  dor  a 
Governor ;  and  that  was  the  last  sound  till  the  ead 


i  never  meant  him  to  know  that  the  sun  whoKaetti|ri 
had  watched  together  had  been  the  light  of  mjr  vork 
well  as  his;  but  he  learnt  it  accidentally.  Weleftlei 
hind  us  in  the  silence  of  lovely  Strathcaim,  and  as 
town.  By  the  time  the  world  came  back  frosB  itittw 
the  Continent,  and  pasced  through  town  en  roots  ft 
country-house,  we  had  begun  to  look  people  boldljaj 
face,  and  had  even  received  John's  condolenctti  tad  i 
Lady  Langford's  kind  eyes  with  something  like  ^wi 
equanimity,"  as  Scott  says.  One  afternoon  tbe  G««a 
and  I,  sitting  alone  in  my  room,  received  a  visit  frosli 
Glaftonbury.  He  was  kind  and  cordial  to  a  deirnti 
tbe  Governor  for  the  first  time  told  the  details  of  1b!i 
illness  and  death.  The  pathetic  music  oftbeiiHr 
bo>  's  voice,  the  quiver  in  it  that  he  could  not  coMrtLi 
recollection  of  her  last  words  for  him,  and  GlastdBkr 
few  but  hearty  expresi^ions  of  sympathy,  all  coaM 
unnerve  me ;  I  turned  from  them,  and  sat  looking  he 
out  of  the  window. 

'<  It  is  a  trial—  an  awful  trial,"  said  GlastoabsT, ii 
the  story  was  told  out.  **  But  you  will  get  over  it,Frali 
You  will  emerge  by  and  by  from  out  this  ckwd,  aads 
among  us  again,  to  let  us  envyingyour  health  ami  sits; 
and  wondering  how  you  keep  your  youth." 

"My  youth  ?  "  repeated  the  Governor  sadly.  *Xa,! 
is  dead  forever — buried  in  the  valley  of  StrathcuR'' 

*' No,  no,"  said  Glastonbury;  "you  must  not  be  ^ 
ing  that.  Don't  give  way  to  that  thought.  You  msits 
out  again  among  us,  and  Manners  here  must  dok»b 
igayer  you  —  eh,  Manners  ?  " 

Before  I  knew  he  was  near  me  he  had  seen  mj  (kb. 

**  Don't  you  give  way,"  he  said  kindly,  in  a  lev  n 

^  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  see  him  suffer,  I  kaor; 
cheer  him  up  ->  don't  let  him  brood  over  it." 

I  to  egoyer  him  —  I  to  cheer  him  up  I  What  thn* 
in  the  expression  of  my  eyes  as  my  face  was  toTBeii  {0o 
him  I  know  not;  but  there  was  something  in  it  thalisc! 
him,  as  I  could  see  by  the  quick  glance  he  threw  tM 
the  Governor.    He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  i^^ 


thus  betrayed  to  the  Governor  in  the  weakness  of  osei 
ment  the  hidden  misery  of  months. 

When  I  raised  my  bead  Glastonbury  was  goDe,ai 
my  first  movement  tne  Governor  came  and  laidhiilai^ 
my  shoulder. 

*'My  boy,  I  guessed  once  that  it  was  so,"  he  said;* 
you  deceived  me  most  effectually.  Lately  my  sel&kt 
has  blinded  me  to  any  signs  of  sorrow  but  my  own  f 
give  me;  it  shall  be  so  no  more.  You  have  Uddes; 
misery  for  my  sake,  and  now  I  will  hide  mine  /or  J* 
We  are  bowed  by  the  same  grief,  we  have  been  motn 
at  tbe  same  grave ;  if  anything  was  wanted  to  ivatu^ 
love  and  regard  of  yean,  surely  this  was  the  thiogtoi 
Hubert." 

The  conversation  did  not  end  here,  but  the  story  ^ 
At  present  we  live  together,  and  nothing  can  be  aHK> 
eventful  than  the  life  that  we  two  lead  —  I  and  the  u 


emor. 


FEG-LEGGED  BOB. 


Yeb,  sir,  I'm  what  von  call  a  sub  —  a  sab-coon^ 
under  Mr.  Tracey.  Me  and  my  wife  Sal,  and  BoM 
curly-haired  dog,  are  pretty  well  known  up  a«^  * 
wherever  there's  a  bit  of  excavating  going  on.  Bsts' 
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idiDg  me  a  letter,  I  doa*t  hardly  know  where  to  tell  you 
direct  it.  Yoa  might  hear  of  me  at  the  Three  Pigeons, 
>ny cross,  Bruaimagem,  if  I  happened  to  be  out  of  work, 
Ich  aia't  oflen.  Last  time  I  was  wrote  to,  was  Provi- 
ice  Terrace,  Banktop  Cutting,  Killarney,  Ireland,  and 
)  postman  broke  his  leg  trying  to  get  it  to  me.  So  per- 
ps  you'd  better  not  write ;  but  if  you  should  want  to  send 
\  any  money  just  you  hand  it  ov4*r  to  Mr.  Tracey's  office 
Great  Parliament  Street,  and  tell  'em  it's  for  Peg-legged 
»b.  I  shall  get  it  all  right  some  time 'or  other.  As  to 
w  I  got  the  name,  why  that's  pretty  obvious,  I  should 
ink,  looking  at  these  timber  toes  of  mine.  It  wasn't  gave 
\  by  my  godfathers  and  godmother,  but  you  may  say  that 
iraa  christened  by  four  hundred  tons  of  rock  and  rubbidge 
tumbled  right  atop  of  me. 

This  was  how  it  happened.  Me  and  a  mate  of  mine  was 
irking  in  a  butty  gang  on  one  of  Mr.  Tracey's  lines.  It 
is  in  the  old  man's  time.  Yes,  he  was  a  yery  decent 
ilow,  old  Tracey.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  go  about  him,  as 
ude  you  like  to  work  for  him,  even  if  so  be  as  you  didn't 
nke  much  out  of  it.  And  he  was  precious  near.  Not 
mself,  you  know,  so  much,  as  the  men  that  whs  under 
m  ;  but  bless  you,  he  picked  'em  out  just  for  that,  else  h^ 
M  a  free-handed  sort,  if  you  took  him  on  the  right  side, 
id  he'd  never  see  you  ruinated  through  any  of  his  jobs,  if 
m  stuck  to  'em  plucky.  Not  but  what  perhaps  there  was 
bit  of  policy  about  that,  too,  for  you  see  you'd  cut  things 
bit  closer,  knowing  as  if  they  turned  out  unkimmon  cross, 
d  Tracey  *ud  ease  you  off  some  triile. 
I  was  a  able-bodied  young  chap  when  it  happened,  and 
raid  do  a  day's  work  with  anybody.  I  was  butty  of  the 
kng,  and  we'd  took  about  a  thousand  yards  of  rock  and 
tbbidge  to  drive  a  cutting  through,  and  was  getting  on 
Bry  well  with  it,  too.  We  was  making  three  pound  a 
eek,  every  man  in  the  gang,  for  it  had  turned  out  a 
ery  plummy  piece  ;  only  perhaps  we  was  in  too  much  of  a 
urr^,  and  uced  our  powder  a  little  too  free.  It  was  in 
•tailbrdshire  county,  a  sort  of  red  sand  and  rock,  we  had  to 
at  throuorh,  a  soft  kind  of  stone  as  cdme  away  in  great 
hunks  like  slices  of  pudding.  We'd  cut  away  at  both 
nds  of  our  piece  and  had  left  a  big  lump  sticking  up  in  the 
liddle,  and  we'd  made  up  cur  mmds  to  give  him  a  jolly 
pod  shaking,  with  twenty  pounds  of  powder  droved  twenty 
set  into  the  rock.  Me  and  my  chum,  carrotty  Sam  we 
ailed  him  then,  had  agreed  to  tamp  the  hole  and  fire  the 
hot.  We'd  just  rammed  in  the  charge,  and  Sam  had  got 
i  lump  of  clay  in  his  hand  to  slap  into  th'  hole,  when  of  a 
ndden  I  heard  a  sort  of  fizzling  noise  under  my  feet^  and 
0  and  behold,  I'd  struck  out  a  spark  with  my  hob-nailed 
oots,  and  the  powder  as  we'd  scattered  here  and  there  had 
ook  the  spark,  and  the  flame  was  running  along  all  about 
ike  wildfire.  **  Run,  Sam,"  says  I ;  and  we  started  off  for 
lur  lives.  There  was  a  chance  you  see  that  the  charge 
rouldn't  catch,  or  that  if  it  catched  it  would  **  blow  "  with- 
mt  bringing  the  rock  down  upon  us.  But  there  was  no 
tuch  luck.  I  heard  a  gruff  sort  of  a  bang  behind  me,  the 
pround  wobbled  about  under  mv  feet,  and  down  I  went, 
umbling  over  my  mate,  all  in  darkness  like.  There  was 
inst  a  minute  when  I  felt  as  if  I  was  fireworks,  and  turninz 
Ato  all  kiads  of  lights,  and  then  I  felt  one  twist  of  dreadful 
|>ain.  After  that  I  don't  remember  aught  till  I  come  to  my- 
lelf  in  a  sort  of  a  dream,  as  it  might  be  the  nightmare. 
Not  that  I  could  make  out  where  I  was  or  nothing,  only  I 
ras  feeline  badder  than  I've  got  words  to  tell  you. 

When  I  did  come  to  myself  sufficient  to  know  where  I 
were,  I  didn't  feel  any  better.  I  was  buried  alive,  sure 
5nough,  and  I  felt  bad  all  over,  I  can  tell  you.  'Ihen  1 
moved  a  bit  with  my  arm  and  felt  something  soft  alongside 
me,  that  groaned  as  I  touched  it. 

"  Sam,"  says  I,  in  a  gruff  kind  of  way.  "Hullo,  Bob," 
lays  he.  "Good-by,  old  man,"  says  I.  "  Good  by,  Bob," 
says  he.  And  after  that  we  lay  quite  still  without  speaking. 
How  time  passed  I  didn't  know,  but  I  felt  getting  colder 
and  colder,  and  the  feeling  went  out  of  me,  so  as  I  didn't  feel 
no  more  pain,  and  my  head  was  clear ;  and  I  thought,  aye, 
[  thought  a  deal  o'  things.  Then  I  spoke  to  Sim  again, 
md  he  never  answered ;  and  I  spoke  again,  but  not  a  sound 


from  him.  So,  thinks  L  he's  dead,  and  I'll  have  my  groaQ 
out.  And  I  cried  out ;  ah,  you  wouldn't  have  thought  there 
was  strength  enou'  in  me  to  have  sung  out  as  I  did. 

And  when  I'd  had  my  cry  out,  now,  thinks  I,  it's  all  over, 
and  I  may  give  up  the  ghost.  Then  I  heard  another  cry, 
as  seemed  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
after  that  there  was  a  sound  of  picks  and  spade.  Next 
thing  I  hears  a  voice,  **  Bob  I  "  quite  faint  like.  "  Hallo," 
says  I,  **  what,  Sam,  are  ye  alive  yet  V  "  "  Aye,"  says  he, 
"  was  that  you  as  shrieked  just  now  V  "  "  Aye,"  says  I,  a 
little  bit  nettled  as  Sam  should  have  heard  me.  **  But 
keep  up,  mate,"  says  I,  "here's  help  a-coming."  And 
presently  there  came  a  shine  of  light  and  somebody  sings 
out,  "  Here  they  are  I " 

Ah,  but  we'd  a  precious  bad  time  of  it  too,  after  they 
found  us.  A  great  stone  had  rumbled  on  our  legs  and 
smashed  'em  dreadful,  one  of  mine  and  one  of  Sam's,  his 
left  leg  and  my  right.  The  stones  had  collapsed  tocrether 
like,  so  as  we  warn't  killed  outright ;  but  they'd  been  dig- 
ging for  us  the  wrong  way,  and  would  never  have  got  us  out 
alive,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  shout  I  give,  as  1  thought 
was  my  last.  The  doctors  whipped  our  legs  off  fast  enou' 
after  they  got  us  out,  and  then  I  lay  on  my  back,  in  a  bt  of 
a  bothie  alongside  the  cutting,  for  months  and  months. 
And  there  it  was  I  made  acquaintance  with  Sal,  who  was 
Sam's  sbter,  and  come  to  nurse  him,  and  she  looked  after 
me,  too,  first-rate.  Only  I  never  thought  about  getting 
wedded  then,  being,  as  I  was,  very  down  in  the  mouth, 
wondering  what  was  to  become  of  me  through  having  lost 
my  leg. 

Howsoever,  Mr.  Tracey,  he  came  down  one  day  to  see 
how  his  chaps  was  getting  on,  and  he  comed  into  the  hut  to 
have  a  look  at  me  and  Sam.  "  Well,  lads,"  he  says, "  how 
are  you  by  this  time  ?  "  "  All  right,  governor,"  I  says, 
^  what  there's  lefl  of  us,"  says  I;  "  the  doctor's  took  so  much 
of  us  away,  they'd  ought  to  have  joined  me  and  Sam  to- 
gether, as  might  make  a  man  between  us."  And  Tracey, 
he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Well,  Bob,"  says  he,  "  you  alius  had 
a  wooden  head,  and  now  you'll  be  head  and  foot  all  alike," 
says  he.  Well,  I  knowed  by  the  old  gent  being  so  cheerful 
as  there  was  something  more  behind,  and,  says  he  to  a  man 
outoide,  "  Tom,  bring  in  them  timbers  1 "  and  lo  and  be- 
hold there  was  a  pair  of  wooden  legs  he'd  brought  from 
London ;  very  neat- looking  things  they  was,  too,  with  brass 
rims  round  the  hoofs  of  'em,  and  varnished  beautiful.  It 
seemed  as  the  man  as  made  them  was  proud  of  them,  for 
there  was  burnt  into  the  wood,  right  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  legs,  the  'nitials  of  his  name,  P.  L.  B.,  meaning 
Philip  Lee,  Bow,  Mr.  Tracey  told  me.  But  one  of  my  mates, 
as  was  a  bit  of  a  scholard.  coming  in  by  'n'  by,  he  takes  up 
my  leg,  and  says  he, "  P.  L.  B.,  what  does  that  mean  i 
Why,  Peg-legged  Bob,"  says  he,  and  that  name  stuck  to  me 
ever  since. 

But  I  was  telling  you  about  Mr.  Tracey;  well,  that, 
wasn't  the  last  visit  he  paid  me,  and  next  time  he  came' 
he  says,  "  Bob,  you  won't  be  much  use  for  a  navvy  now,' 
says  he,  "  but  you're  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  has  got 
your  wits  about  you  ;  take  a  contrack  under  me,"  says  he. 
*•  'Ain't  got  the  brass,  Mr.  Tracey,"  says  I.  "  I'll  lend  you 
some,"  he  says,  **  enough  to  start  you  ;  no  interest  to  pay ; 
but,  mark  you,  I  shall  look  for  my  money  back  some  day." 
And  with  that  he  wrote  me  out  a  check  for  a  hundred. 
Now  Sam  had  .a  great  fancy  for  a  public-house,  and  Tracey 
helped  him  too,  so  he  and  I  parted.  But  afore  then  Sal 
ancf  1  was  wedded,  and  with  Sal  I  took  to  Bos,  the  curly- 
haired  dog  as  had  been  her  father's,  a  valyble  animal,  sir, 
as  hunted  silent,  and  brought  me  in  many  a  hare  and  rab- 
bit in  days  gone  bv. 

I  did  pretty  well  as  a  sub  on  the  whole  :  ups  and  downs, 
and  sometimes  only  bread  and  cheese  for  my  pains,  with  a 
pound  or  two  to  the  good  now  and  then  to  pay  back  Mr. 
Tracey.  Sam  didn't  do  as  well  in  the  public  line  —  made 
a  break  of  it,  in  fact,  and  then  came  back  among  his  old 
pals,  and  kept  a  sort  of  a  sly  grog  shop. 

Well,  I'd  been  working  a  good  piece  with  Mr.  Tracey  in 
Ireland,  a  starvation  tort  of  a  job,  as  melanchol  v  a  business 
as  ever  I  knowed.     When  we'd  got  through  that,  I  heard 
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as  Mr.  Tracey  was  making  a  line  in  Wales.  Thinks  I, 
that's  working  home  like :  so  I  takes  the  steamer  to  Holy- 
head and  iogs  along  to  the  wars.  Tracey  was  working  this 
joh  at  hotn  tads,  with  one  set  at  this  end  in  Blamarginshire 
and  another  at  the  t'other  end  in  Magonyshire.  Well,  I 
saw  there  wasn't  a  likely  joh  for  me  in  Blamarginshire, 
and  so  I  worked  on  through  the  countnr.  I  may  tell  you  I 
heard  of  Sam,  as  was  doing  a  bit  of  business  among  the 
lads,  but  I  didn't  trouble  to  look  him  up,  not  being  over 
friendly  with  him  just  then. 

Uowsoeyer  I  took  a  stiffish  cutting  at  the  other  side  of 
the  country,  Magonyshire  end  you  know,  and  soon  repented 
of  my  job,  I  can  tell  you.  I  never  see  such  a  mixed  sort  of 
a  place  as  that  Wales.  Evervthing  higgledy  piggledy, 
sravel  and  rock,  slate  and  rubbidge  all  twisted  up  anyhow. 
There  was  no  lodgings  to  be  had  near  our  cutting,  so  we 
made  a  sort  of  a  camp,  a  row  of  huts,  as  we  christened 
Prospect  Villas.  And  with  there  being  no  town  near,  Sal 
set  up  a  shop  to  sell  groceries  and  pork  and  so  on.  It  was 
a  thing  Mr.  Tracey  set  his  face  a^^ainst  in  a  general  way, 
any  of  us  subs  setting  up  shop.  **  'Tain't  right  lot  the  men," 
he'd  say,  *'  and  it's  the  beginning  of  truckwork  as  I  can't 
abide."  But  in  this  case  he'd  nothing  to  sav  against  it 
'*  Only,"  says  he,  **  Bob,  don't  vou  go  selling  drink." 
Whicn  I  didn't,  except  as  it  might  be  to  a  friend,  you  know. 

We  hadn't  been  tnere  long  when  who  should  turn  up, 
one  day,  but  Sam,  my  wife's  brother.  Ue  was  a  big  lump 
of  a  chap,  just  like  myself,  and  about  the  same  height 
**  I'm  in  a  bit  of  trouble.  Bob,"  says  he ;  ^  lend  us  a  pound 
or  two,  and  get  us  run  on  to  Brummagem."  And  he  stayed 
a  night  with  me,  and  I  took  him  off  afore  daylight,  and  got 
him  on  to  the  ballast  engine  as  was  working  on  the  line, 
and  then  he  was  all  right  I  never  axed  him  what  the 
trouble  was  as  he'd  got  into  ;  it  wouldn't  'a'  been  polite, 
you  know;  and  Sam  never  told  me,  only  that  it  was  in 
Blamarginshire,  where  he'd  been  doing  a  bit  of  business 
among  Uie  navvies  as  was  working  at  the  other  end  of  Mr. 
Tracey 's  line. 

I  was  standing  atop  of  the  hank,  one  day,  looking  over 
the  men  as  was  filling  a  set  of  wagons  for  the  tip.  The 
road  ran  close  by,  and  a  gig  was  coming  along,  and  I 
thought  for  a  minute  it  was  Grrinwell,  oar  gaffer,  coming  to 
have  a  look  at  us ;  and  I  stumped  off  to  tne  road  to  meet 
him.  But  it  wasn't  him,  but  a  rather  solemn-looking  chap, 
with  a  frill  of  black  whiskers  round  his  face.  And  he  stops 
and  passes  the  time  of  the  day  with  me.  "  Been  in  the 
army  ?  "  says  he,  pointing  to  my  leg.  *<  No,"  says  I ;  <*  fall 
of  rock."  And  he  seemed  to  prisk  up  his  ears  at  that,  and 
asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  as  to  how  it  happened,  and  so 
on.  And  then  he  begins  admiring  my  leg  —  the  wooden 
'un  —  and  would  I  mind  putting  it  upon  the  step  for  him  to 
see.  <'  Ah,"  says  he,  **  a  nice  bit  of  timber  that ;  and  them 
letters,  why,  you've  got  your  'nitials  on  it,  I  see :  P.  L.  B. 
Thank'ee ;  good  day,  says  he,  and  drives  off  sharp,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Well,  me  and  Sal  was  having  our  tea  that  night  atop  of 
the  counter  —  we  was  a  bit  squeezed  for  room,  there  being 
only  the  shop  and  a  back  parlor  and  a  little  cook-house,  and 
four  or  five  lodgers,  and  the  children  and  Bos  —  and  a 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  Bos  he  sets  a- barking,  like 
.  mad.    **  Come  in,"  says  I,  with  my  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
cheese ;  and  in  walks  two  policemen  and  the  gent  I'd  seen 
in  the  gig  in  the  morning.    **  There's  your  prisoner,"  says 
he  to  the  police ;  "  take  him  off."     "  Why ;  what  have  I 
done?  "  says  I,  my  heart  sinkine  into  my  boot.    "  CAi,"  he 
says,  "selling  liquor  without  a  license."'  "  But,"  I  says  — 
for  my  mind  wasn't  quite  clear  as  I  mightn't  have  trans- 
fixed the  law,  through  being  too  careful  to  go  as  near  to  it 
as  might  be  without  breaking  it  —  says  I,  "  Ain't  I  to  have 
my  trial  ?  "    "  Trial  I  nonsense  1 "  says  he.     **  Who  are 
vou  ?  "  I  says.    "  Are  you  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
judge  and  jury,  too?  "  says  I.     Says  he,  "I'm  the  super- 
visor of  the  excise,  my  boy ;  and  here's  the  warrant  to  take 
yon  to  prison.     You  know  all  about  it ;  so  it's  no  use  pre- 
tending you  don't"    Well,  Sal  cried,  and  Bos  howled,  and 
the  chiluren  screamed,  and  some  of  my  men  began  to  get 
wind  of  what  was  up,  and  gathered  about  the  door.  "  Look 


sharp,"  says  the  exciseman  ;  "  they'll  be  try  tag  a  mq 
next"  And  with  that  they  hurried  me  oat,  and  acros  ik 
line  to  where  a  dog-cart  was  waiting,  and  away  we  vea 
And  presently  we  came  to  a  town  called  LaDpif«ie,(i 
some  such  name  as  that  Now,  it  so  happened  si  1  ber 
a  man  there,  a  lawyer — a  regular  hearty  sort  of  ditf- 
as  was  doing  a  bit  of  work  for  Mr.  Tracey;  and  I  mb 
up,  and  said,  "  You  must  let  me  see  my  lawyer."  ""ten 
lawyer,"  sneered  the  police ;  "  who's  your  lawyer?"  «  Wkr. 
Mr.  David  Evana,"  1  said.  And  with  that  there  vh'i 
whispering  going  on ;  and  presently  they  ssid  as  ^i 
stop  for  half  an  hour  at  the  Goat,  and  bait  the  bone: « 
I  might  send  for  the  lawyef,  if  I  pleased.  Aod  n  Ys. 
David  came  to  see  me,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  tsp-roeB,s 
glum  as  yon  please,  between  two  policemen. 

<*Why,  policemen,"  savs  he,  as  soon  as  he  nvM 
*<  what's  all  this  about?"  «  Bevenae  case,"  saj  tk 
**  Let's  look  at  your  warrant,"  says  he ;  and  be  ism  i 
over  in  his  hands.  '*  All  ripht,"  says  he.  "  Now,  wfaadi 
you  want  me  to  do  ?  **  turning  to  me.  ^  Well,  sir,  I  !■ 
to  have  my  trial  like  an  Englishman,"  says  I.  ''Bst.'ki 
said,  ^  it  tells  me  there,  in  that  paper,  sis  yov  hive  in 
convicted  already  before  the  magistrates  of  the  cxmSf.i 
Blamarginshire."  "  Never,"  says  I ;  "no  such  tbi^.  I 
never  had  my  trial."  <*  Well,  that  doesn't  matter,"  he  br 
"  if  you  get  out  of  the  way,  and  don't  appear,  yoa'ft  cek 
yourself  to  thank.'*  "  But  I  was  never  summoDed  orsoi 
ing."  "  That's  difficult  to  prove,"  he  says,  dryly,  -if  4? 
swear  you  was,  unless  you  can  make  oat  an  alibi.  Ik 
don't  deny  being  in  Blamarginshire  when  this  took  plieef* 
Well,  I  thought  it  over,  and  I  couldn't  deny  but  what  I U 
been  there,  having  stopped  there  a  week  or  so  on  mf  in 
to  see  if  I  could  get  a  job  to  suit  me.  "  Well,  then,' si 
he,  "  I'm  sorry  to  say,  if  you  can't  pay  the  penalciei  at 
costs,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  you  mast^B 
prison."  **  And  even  that  wouldn't  do,"  says  the  y^ 
man;  "for  there's  another  warrant  out  against  tea' 
*<And  what's  that  for?"  "For  assanlting  the  exda' 
Says  I,  "  You're  a  parcel  of  lying  scoundrels ;  and  ft 
legged  as  I  am,  I'll  fight  you,  to  prove  the  truth  of  nc 
words."  "  Oh,  hush  I "  says  the  lawyer,  laying  his  kyi 
on  my  arms.  *'  Why,"  says  I,  "  is  it  feasible,  as  a  poor  las  | 
chap  like  me  should  go  and  assault  the  excise  ?  "  **  WeL' 
days  he,  laughing,  **  it's  within  the  bounds  of  imagioilia 
But,"  he  savs,  "  if  you  really  sa;^  you  ain't  the  masLll 
go  and  see  Mr.  Ganger,  and  ask  him  if  he's  quite  cosna^ 
he's  got  the  right  end  of  the  stick." 

Well,  it  was  no  manner  of  use,  the  exciseman  was  airt 
he  was  right  as  if  he'd  been  omniscious.  "  I've  ^ot  hia^'iM 
he,  "  he's  giv'  me  a  deal  of  trouble ;  they're  a  bad  lot,tbs 
railway  chaps,  and  I'll  make  an  example  of  him.  Aifc 
his  not  being  the  man,  why  that's  what  they  all  say;  tbej^ 
as  many  aliases  as  thieves,"  says  he,  *<  but  we've  got  ttt 
man  tight,  anyhow,  and  we'll  keep  him."  There  waifiA 
ing  more  to  be  done,  and  they  took  me  right  off  to  Blaat 
gin  Castle,  and  locked  me  up  in  prison.  And  Mr.  Dul 
stuck  to  me  like  a  brick,  and  drove  all  the  way  &(^*l 
a  hired  car,  and  stopped  the  night  at  Blamargin  lo  M 
ready  for  the  court  next  day. 

For  you  see  they  was  obliged  to  bring  me  before  the  aN| 
istrates  through  the  warrant  for  the  assault,  ^  tl^^ 
have  had  me  in  limbo  up  to  now,  I  dare  say. 

Well,  I  spent  a  bad  night,  I  can  tell  ye.    You  Re  I 
right  in  the  middle  of  my  work,  everything  haD«^ag  a 
me,  all  my  money  in  the  mud  as  you  may  say,  aod  oslf ' 
as  could  pick  it  out     And  Mr.  Tracey  depending  oo 
work  being  finished  too,  and  would  have  no  merer  on 
now,  through  having  been  deceived  in  me,  as  he'd  laj 
was  almost  as  bad  a  night  as  I'd  had  under  the  rock, 
though  I  knowed  I  was  innocent,  I  knowed  too  ai 
would  believe  as  I  was. 

Next  morning,  at  eleven,  I  was  walked  up  to  the 
house,  and  there  was  the  magistrates  sitting  all  of  a  ro^ 
little  man  with  a  big  nose  being  the  principal  of  then, 
a  white-haired  gent  with  a  pleasant  rosy  face  coming  i 
And  alongside  the  magistrates,  who  should  be  sittisg 
Mr.  Tracey.    And  I  felt  reg'lar  aahamed  of  injNi(»" 
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ould  see  me  like  this,  and  coald  hardly  hold  up  my 

Ad. 

There  was  a  flashy  yount;  lawyer  jumped  up  as  said  he 

presented  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  David  sat  at  the  other  end 

the  table,  and  represented  me.  He  was  a  fat-faced  little 
lap,  with  a  merry,  twinkling  eye,  and  a  round  paunch,  in 
gray  tweed  suit  as  he'd  slept  in  the  night  afore.  But  he 
as  all  there,  every  bit  of  him,  sharp  as  a  needle.  First 
ey  put  up  a  young  chap  who  it  seems  was  training  for  the 
Lciae  business — and  he  gave  his  evidence,  and  told  the 
ints  all  about  it.  How  he  had  information,  two  months 
{O,  that  a  man  thev  called  Peg-leg  had  set  up,  within  the 
St  few  days,  a  kind  of  sly  grog  shop ;  how  he*d  gone  there 
ith  a  spirit  level  in  his  hand,  pretending.to  be  one  of  Mr. 
racey's  men,  and  got  served  with  a  glass  of  whiskey,  for 
hich  he*d  paid  fourpence.  How  he'd  been  served  by  a 
^®'l^g^^<i  iQAQt  ^bo  he  intensified  as  the  prisoner  at  the 
ir,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the  house. 

**  And  what  particular  reason  have  you,"  says  the  lawyer 
\T  their  side,  casting  a  sort  of  a  sweeping  glance  round  the 
>urt,  as  much  as  to  say,  Here's  a  clincher  for  them,  **  what 
articular  reason  have  you  /or  intensifying  him  ?  "  "  Well," 
lys  the  young  roan,  **  when  I  first  went  into  the  shop  the 
lan  had  taken  ofi'  bis  wooden  leg,  and  was  sitting  without 
loe  or  stocking  on,  and  smoking  a  pipe.  And  I  took  up 
tie  leg,"  he  says,  "  and  observed,"  says  he,  "  as  it  had  the 
litiaU  upon  it,  P.  L.  B.,  and  I  made  a  note  of  that  and 
>ld  the  8U|>ervisor  about  it  afterwards,  and  he  tells  me  that 


ot  evidence,  and  we  shall  dismiss  it  from  our  minds.' 
'  Well  I  I  shall  call  the  supervisor  to  prove  that,"  then 
aid  the  other  lawyer.  "  Now,  as  to  the  assault.  After 
ou  had  drunk  vour  whiskey  —  you  did  drink  it,  eh?" 
'  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  man.  "  It  didn't  choke  you  go- 
Dg  down,  eh !  "  said  the  lawver,  looking  round  to  the  'sem- 
dage,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  You  see  I'm  not  one  with  these 
ihaps,  although  I'm  bound  to  work  for  'em." 

But  the  liule  magistrate  caught  him  up  sharp  and  told 
dm  not  to  waste  time ;  and  then  the  lawyer  pulled  up  his 
hirt-collar  and  looked  as  if  he  could  say  a  good  deal  if  he 
those,  but  wouldn't.  And  he  went  on.  "  Well,  after 
^ou'd  drunk  your  whiskey  you  told  him  who  you  really 
f ere  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  did,  sir."  "  And  what  happened  then  ?  " 
'  He  called  me  a  bad  name,  sir,  and  jumped  up  and  said 
le'd  kick  me  out  of  the  place."  «•  What,  on  one  leg  ?  did 
le  jump  up  on  one  leg  ?  '*  cried  the  little  magistrate.  «*  No, 
le'd  got  his  leg  strapped  on  by  that  time,  sir  ?  "  "  Screwed 
m  by  that  time,  ah ;  well,  what  followed  ?  "  went  on  Mr. 
Lawyer.  **  I  dared  him  to  do  it,  and  he  made  at  me  and  I 
an  out."  «  And  did  he  actually  kick  you  Y  "  "  He  did, 
lir."  "  You're  quite  sure  that  a  kick  was  actually  deliv- 
nred  ?  "  "  Tve  proof  positive,  sir.  I've  got  it  in  my  hand, 
ih*;"  here  the  young  man  hastily  undid  a  brown-paper 
parcel,  and  drew  out  a  black  cut-away  coat.  "  The  floar  of 
the  shop  was  a  fine  white  clay,  sir,  and  rather  damp,  and 
fou'll  perceive  that  the  man's  foot  left  a  clear  impression 
upon  the  skirt  of  my  coat.  I've  kept  it  carefully  ever 
lince."  The  young  man  held  up  the  coat  for  the  magis- 
trates to  see,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  print  of  a 
naked  foot,  two  dabs  of  white  for  the  heel  and  ball  of  the 
foot,  and  then  the  marks  of  the  five  toes,  all  in  a  row. 

I  was  quite  bewildered-like  for  a  minute,  knowing  as  no 
inch  thing  had  ever  happened ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
It  struck  me  what  the  truth  of  it  was.  They'd  took  me 
for  Sam  —  but  how  was  I  to  prove  the  difference  ?  Stop  a 
bitl  and  with  that  I  makes  signals  to  Mr.  David,  and  he 
jumps  up  and  comes  over  to  the  dock  and  I  whispers  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  He  nods  several  times,  and  his  ^y%B 
twinkles  like  di'monds  and  he  goes  back  to  his  seat. 

**  Well  1 "  says  the  other  lawyer,  stroking  his  mouth  with 
the  palm  of  his  band,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  get  the  creases 
out  of  it.^  *^  Ha,  hum  I  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  anything 
more."  So  he  sits  down,  and  up  jumps  my  man,  full  of  fight. 
^  Allow  me,"  says  he,  **  to  have  a  look  at  that  coat  as  you 
hold  in  your  hand,  witness!"     '<  Certainly,"   says  the 


voung  man,  politely,  and  hands  it  over.  ^  Ha  I  "  says  my 
little  lawyer,  holding  up  the  coat  as  if  he  was  an  old-clothes- 
man. **  That's  a  pretty  plain  footprint.  You're  quite 
sure  you  didn't  make  them  marks  yourself?  "  *'  I've  sworn 
otherwise,"  says  the  young  man,  quite  dignified.  '*  Hum, 
sworn  otherwise ;  you  swear  in  fact  that  this  footprint  was 
indented  by  the  man  who  assaulted  you ? "  "I do,  most  sol- 
emnly I "  ^  You'll  observe  gents,"  said  Mr.  David,  hold- 
ing up  the  coat  before  the  tytB  of  the  magistrates,  '*  that 
this  IS  the  impression  of  a  right  foot."  **  £h,  ah,  yes  t  " 
says  the  hook-nosed  gent,  looking  through  his  gold  eye- 
glass. **  Clearly  we  can  see  that  for  ourselves."  '*  i  think," 
cuts  in  the  other  lawyer,  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  '*  my 
friend  will  find  it  is  the  wrong  foot  for  his  client."  The 
excise  seemed  to  relish  this  joke  amazing,  and  likewise  the 
police,  but  little  David  looked  at  them  quite  scornful. 
Says  he  in  a  soft,  oily  voice,  **  Robert — defendant,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  show  the  magistrates  your  right 
foot  I  "  Whereupon  I  whisks  my  peg-leg  on  the  top  of  the 
rail  of  the  prisoner's  dock. 

You  never  saw  people  look  as  blank  as  them  as  was 
against  me.  That  young  chap  as  went  and  proved  too 
much  got  it  hot,  I  expect,  from  his  ganger,  and  that  was 
nothing,  I  reckon,  to  what  the  super  got  from  his  head- 
quarters. Their  lawyer  did  his  best  for  them,  I  must  say. 
First,  he  pooh-poohed  the  count  altogether ;  it  wasn't  an 
element  in  his  case  at  all,  he  said ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
wouldn't  do,  he  tried  to  make  out  that  people's  toes  weren't 
always  on  the  inside  edge  of  their  feet.  Then  he  put  it 
that  p'r'aps,  being  a  one-legged  man,  I'd  got  a  right  foot  on 
my  lefl  leg.  At  that  I  offered  to  show  the  gents  my  other 
foot,  but  t£ey  didn't  want  that.  The  magistrates  said  that 
clearly  the  excise  had  made  a  mistake,  and  they  hoped  I 
should  be  properly  compensated  for  what  I'd  suffered,  and 
so  they  set  me  free  without  more  ado. 

And  when  that  job  was  finished  Tracey  beckoned  me 
aside  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  says  he,  *'  Who  was 
it,  Bob,  that  did  it?  Was  it  Sam ?  "  "  How  can  I  tell, 
Mr.  Tracey  ?  "  says  I ;  «« it  warn't  me,  anyhow."  "  Ah," 
says  he,  **  I  remember  now  —  the  two  wooden  legs,  P.  L. 
B.  Well,"  he  says,  looking  quite  solemn  all  in  a  minute, 
'*  you've  made  a  better  use  of  vours  than  Sam  did.  But 
Bob,"  says  he,  *'  here's  a  fiver  for  you  for  expenses,  and  let 
it  be  a  warn  in'  to  you,  and  don't  you  go  breaking  the  law." 

Whereupon  I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  never  would,  and 
didn't  neitner,  as  long  as  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
for  there  was  eyes  upon  me  all  round  after  that,  as  you 
may  be  sure. 


SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 


BY  JOSEPH    HATTON. 


An  early  spring  day.  The  scene,  Kensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery. A  blackbird  is  singing  in  a  yew-tree.  A  bright 
yellow  crocus-leaf  flutters  in  Sie  air  with  the  idle,  incon- 
sequent motion  of  a  butterfly.  A  March  breeze  is  wan- 
dering through  this  marble  city  of  the  dead.  The  sun 
looks  down  upon  a  newly-covered  grave :  its  beams  fall  on 
the  foot-prints  of  a  score  or  two  of  mourners  who  half  an 
hour  before  had  stood  there  looking,  with  tearful  eyes, 
upon  the  coffin  of  Shirley  Brooks.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  pic- 
ture. I  found  myself  alone,  with  the  emblems  of  the 
melancholy  business  at  my  feet.  A  spade,  a  pick-axe,  a 
ladder,  two  ropes,  a  broom,  half  a  dozen  planks,  a  shed 
which  had  protected  the  officiating  parson  from  the  March 
wind.  And  a  newly- filled  gravel  Truly  a  picture  to 
make  one  feel  that,  say  what  we  please  in  our  philosophi- 
cal way,  death  is  a  terrible  thing.  To  be  alone;  to  be 
lefl  there  outside  the  fireside  circle,  beyond  the  influences 
of  the  social  club ;  to  remain  day  and  nizht  in  the  cold 
earth  of  that  silent  city ;  and  to  decay  I  I  confess  all  this 
to  me  makes  death  an  ordeal  to  shudder  at.  The  only 
consolation  afler  that  of  the  hope  of  a  happy  future  state 
ii    the  leaving    beMnd,   among   the   living,  a  memory 
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worth  presemoff;  a  memory  around  which  shall  hang 
some  sweet  peruime  of  love  and  friendship;  a  memory 
that  shall  be  cherished  by  men  and  women  who  have 
learned,  while  highly  estimating  our  good  qualides,  to  for- 

§et  our  faults  and  shortcomings.  Shirley  Brooks  lies  in 
lie  great  silent  city  with  the  anown  and  the  unknown : 
but  his  name  and  fame  are  cherished  at  the  friendly  hearth ; 
are  k«rpt  green  by  public  gratitude ;  and,  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  treasured  in 
the  hearts  of  many  friends. 

A^ked  to  pay  this  memorial  tribute  to  his  memory,  I 
comply  with  a  sense  of  my  own  deficiency  for  such  a  task. 

Charles  Shirley  Brooks  was  born  in  the  year  1815,  in 
Doughty  Street,  Mecklenburgh  Square.  His  father  was 
the  architect  who  built,  among  other  edifices,  the  London 
Institution,  Dudley  Church,  and  the  Missionary  College. 
Educated  at  Islington  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Brooks,  in  due  course,  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  bis  rel* 
ative,  Mr.  Charles  Sabine,  at  Oiwestry.  He  completed 
his  articles  with  another  rt^lative,  Mr.  Sheffield  Brooks, 
in  London.  (Probably  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  made  a  note  of  this  name  when  he  wrote  ''  David 
Copperfield.")  He  passed  a  most  creditable  examination 
before  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Being  duly  qual- 
ified to  practise,  Mr.  Brooks  for  some  time  managed  the 
conveyancing  department  of  his  uncle*s  burincBS,  and  read 
for  a  tew  weeks  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  William  Parker,  a 
learned  and  well-known  Queen's  counsel*  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  cared  much  for  the  legal  profession,  and, 
like  many  other  young  men  commencing  life  in  the  law, 
he  ended  It  with  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  began  hii  literary  career  by  dropping 
articles  anonymously  into  editorial  letter-boxes,  and  ob- 
taining gradual  recognition  and  approval.  One  of  the 
first  newspapers  to  accept  his  leaders  was  the  Argus^  a 
journal  whicn  included  upon  its  staff  some  of  the  smartest 
writers  of  the  day,  with  Dr.  Maginn  as  their  chief ;  but 
he  told  the  present  writer  that  the  late  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  the  first  journalist  to  give  him  prac-' 
ileal  and  serious  encouragement. 

From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Brooks  saw  his  way  to  ob- 
taining reasonable  employment  in  literature,  he  gave  up 
the  law  and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  letters. 
He  contributed  to  Gaoarni  in  London,  The  Man  in  the 
Maon^  The  Month,  Gilbert  k  Beckett's  Almanac  of  the 
Month,  and  other  periodicals.  He  also  devoted  himself  to 
dramatic  writing.  The  Haymarket,  Lyceum,  and  Olympic 
theatres  accepted  his  pieces,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  "  The  Creole,"  "  Honors  and  Tricks,"  "  The 
Guardian  Angel,"  "  The  Wigwam," »»  Our  New  Governess," 
*»  At  the  Great  Exposition,"  and  «  Anything  for  a  Change." 
At  the  close  of  a  social  dinner  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Brooks 
stated  that  he  had  **  written  as  many  plays  as  Shakespeare, 
only  they  were  not  so  well  known."  In  the  midst  of  his  dra- 
matic success,  the  late  Mr.  Angus  Reach  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Douglas  Cooke,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  A  number  of  books  were  placed  in  the  young 
author'd  hands  for  review,  and  Mr.  Cooke  formed  such  a 
high  opinion  of  his  work  that  he  enlisted  his  services  for 
other  departments  of  the  paper,  and  finally  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  summary  writer  for  the  Chronicle  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  held  this  position  for  five  sessions, 
thus  adding  to  hu  general  knowledge  a  store  of  political 
and  personal  facts  which  he  afterwards  turned  in  many 
ways  to  good  account;  more  particularly  we  are  indebted 
to  the  experience  obtained  at  this  time  for  the  point  and 
chic  of  the  '*  Essence  of  Parliament,"  which  for  some  years 
has  been  a  leadinz  feature  of  Punch,  He  also  wrote  two 
lectures  on  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  delivered 
with  success  at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  cities.  Dar- 
ing the  intervals  of  his  gallery  engagements,  the  directors 
of  the  Chronicle  decided  to  send  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  agricultural  labor  abroad.  Mr.  Angus 
Reach  undertook  the  inquiry  in  France;  and  the  literary 
result  of  his  journey  was,  after  filtering  through  the 
columns  of  the  Chronicle,  made  up  into  a  charming  little 


book  entitled  •*  Claret  and  Olives.**     Mr.  Sbiriej 
accepted  the  mission  to  Russia,  Aaia  Minor,  and 
His  letters,  which  appeared  in  the   CkronicU,wtnl 
interesting  facts  ana  picturesque  descriptions.    Th^ 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  the  **  Raanii 
the  South,"  forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  VQla«itf 
Mr.  Lon<;man's  "  Traveller's  Library." 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  in  an  admirable  sketck  ia  h 
Observer,  says,  '*It  was  in  the  sumaier  of  1851  tkitlk 
Brooks  first  commenced  his  connection  with  Puaek  Hi 
association  was  mainly  brought  aboat  through  the  is& 
mentality  of  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  a  manner  vhidv 
highly  creditable  to  him.  It  was  the  practioe  of  k 
younger  writers  Jn  those  days  to  satirize  Mr.  Jen^ir 
what  they  calle*d  his  pseudo-philanthropy  and  nid 
opinions;  and  in  a  number  of  The  Man  in  the  IfNis- 
peared  a  set  of  verses  commencing,  — 

" '  Up,  op,  thou  dreary  hunchback,  ere  his  diamond  pia  tisK 
Slicks  in  Aurora's  habit-shirt,  there's  business  to  bedac, 

and  valiantly  attacking  an  article  in  Punch,  in  wfaiek fa- 
respectful  allusion  had  been  made,  it  was  held,  ts  ^ 
Queen.  Mr.  Jerrold  saw  these  verses,  and,  admirii^^ 
vigor  and  talent,  was  ma<;nanimous  enough  to  overlook^k 
onslaught  on  himself.  He  recommended  that  thevae 
should  be  sought  out,  and,  new  blood  being  reqsir^a 
Punch,  warmly  recommended  that  Mr.  Brooks,  ik 
proved  to  be  the  author,  should  l>e  engaged.  Thoica- 
menced  an  intimate  i'riendship  between  Mr.  Broobui 
Mr.  Jerrold,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  farewell  £se 
given  to  Mr.  Thackeray  on  his  departure  for  Aasba 
proposed  his  new  comrade's  health  in  a  speech,  chancss- 
izing  him  as  *  the  most  rising  writer  of  the  day.'" 

Mr.  Brooks's  contributions  to  Punch  were  asw^i 
character  as  they  were  charming,  piquant,  and  elTecQR 
His  prose  work  was  characterized  by  a  nice  deliaeji 
point  and  manipulation  which  cannot  be  mistaken  bjtbi 
who  understand  the  various  styles  of  the  Punch  witio 
For  many  years  past  he  must  be  credited  with  the  brig^ 
and  most  graceful  verses  in  this  periodical,  althoo^tyr 
author  never  himself  claimed  to  rank  as  a  poet  He  ^ 
a  peculiar  power  of  imitation  which  frequently  manlM 
itself  in  playful  burlesque  of  the  mannerums  of  ^ 
writers.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  maybeoM 
in  the  following  lines,  selected  from  a  poem  which  appes^ 
almost  simultaneously  with  "  Hiawatha."  It  was  wriila 
I  believe,  at  a  sitting.  While  it  has  all  the  fan  aadpisf 
of  burlesque*  it  evinces  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  o^ 
nal,  and  contains  lines  not  unworthy  of  comparlioB  fi^ 
Longfellow's  own  poem  :  — 

"  Ton  who  hold  in  grace  and  honor. 
Hold  as  one  who  did  you  kindness 
When  he  published  former  poems, 
Sang  Evangeline  the  noble, 
Sang  the  gulden,  golden  legend, 
Sang  the  songs  the  voices  utter 
Crying  in  the  night  and  darkness ; 
Sang  bow  unto  the  lied  Planet 
Mars  he  gave  the  Night's  First  Watcbei, 
Henry  Wad^worth,  whose  adnomen 
(Coming  awkward,  for  the  accents. 
Into  thiii  his  latest  rhythm) 
Write  we  as  Protracted  Fellow, 
Or  in  Latin,  Lottgus  Coma^  — 
Buy  the  song  of  Hiawatha." 

As  an  example  of  what  he  used  to  call  his  dosso* 
rhymes,  may  be  quoted  some  curious  stanzas  on  the  A*' 
perzand,  which  he  posted  to  me  in  proof,  as  soam 
that  had  really  amused  the  author  himself:  — 

"  Bat  he  is  dear  in  old  friendship's  call. 
Or  when  love  is  laughing  through  lady-fcrswl, 
'  Come  &  dine  &>  have  bachelor's  tare. 
Come  &  I'll  keep  you  a  Round  (k  Squars/ 
Yes,  my  nice  liitle  Amperzaod 
Never  must. into  a  word  expand{ 
Gentle  sign  of  affection  stand. 
My  kind,  familiar  Ampersand. 
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"  '  Letters  Five '  do  fonii  his  name : 

His,  who  millions  doth  tench  and  tame. 

If  I  could  not  be  in  that  Sacred  Band, 

I'd  l)e  the  affable  Ampersand. 

Yes,  my  nice  little  Ampersand, 

And  when  P.U.N.C.H.  is  driving  five-in-hand, 

I'll  have  a  velocipede,  neatlj  planned, 

In  the  shape  of  a  fly-awaj  Amperzand.' 


>» 


The  lines  are  not  unworthy  of  '*  Alice  in  Wonderland/' 
k  book  which  elicited  the  warmest  admiration  of  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks,  who  made  frequent  references  to  it  in 
^unch,    lie  had  no  jealousies.    There  was  no  man  readier 

0  acknowledge  and  applaod  talent  whenever  he  met  it. 
tfany  an  author,  actor,  and  artist  can  testify  to  this,  in 
sncouraging  letters  written  to  them  by  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  charming  of  correspondents. 

A  few  years  ago,  duriag  a  p )st-prandial  conversation 
With,  Air.  Shirley  Brooks,  I  found  that  he  possessed  an 
ntimate  knowledj;e  of  the  old  dramatists.  I  suggested  to 
lim  that  he  should  write  a  series  of  '*  Tales  from  the  Old 
Dramatists,"  upon  the  model  of  the  Shakespearian  tales  of 
Dharles  Lamb,  and  afler  some  persuasion  be  consented  to 
contribute  a  series  to  an  old  magazine,  which  I  was  then 
itriving  to  revive  and  modernize.  He  wrote  three  articles 
vlitch  may  be  fairly  mentioned  as  models  of  this  kind  of 
Iramatic  story- telling.  But  among  his  most  charming  con- 
xibutions  to  serial  literature  was  a  dialogue  which  he 
irrote  for  me  in  this  same  periodical,  called  **  Two  of  our 
>ld  Subscribers,"  and  concerning  which  I  had  a  chat  with 
lim  walking  down  from  Kent  Terrace  to  Cavendish  Square, 
>nly  comparatively  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  said, 
liat  although  he  regarded  the  essay  as  a  mure  trifle,  the 
writing  of  it  had  given  him  a  peculiar  pleasure.  He  loved 
the  Johnsonian  period  of  literature,  and  his  appreciation 
>f  it  frequently  showed  itself,  not  only  in  Pwich,  but  in 
ills  general  work.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  dialogue 
which  he  wrote  for  me  six  years  ago.  It  is  part  of  an  im- 
aginary conversation  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bos- 
veil  at  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  June,  1763:  — 

Mr,  Boswell  —  Pardon  my  asking  you  whether  an  officer, 
vho  may  be  called  on  to  resign  life  at  any  moment,  may 
lot  reasonably  be  more  disposed  than  another  to  consider 
i  future  state  ? 

Dr,  Johnson.  —  Sir,  converse  like  a  man  of  the  world. 
[)f  what  does  an  officer's  talk  consist  if  you  take  away 
lis  oathj,  bis  intrigues,  his  gambling,  and  his  grudges 
igainsi  his  superior:*? 

Ml'.  BonoelL  —  'Tis  too  true,  sir. 

Dr.  Johnson,  —  What  is  too  true,  sir  ?  I  have  affirmed 
kothing.     I  have  simply  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  tiostoeil.  —  Are  you  not  too  hard  upon  me.  Dr. 
Fohnson?    The  answer  was  surely  implied  in  the  question. 

Dr,  Johnson,  —  Neatly  retorted,  sir,  and  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Bostodi  —  Nay,  sir,  1  am  more  humbled  that  you 
ihould  say  so  much.  Mig^ht  I  add,  that  if  for  a  moment  I 
leemed  to  express  myself  lightly,  it  is  not  my  habit,  and 
[  come  from  a  country  which,  though  as  yet  it  has  failed 
:o  secure  the  honor  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admiration,  is  at 
east  famous  for  its  love  of  religion. 

Dr.  Johnson.  —  That,  sir,  I  deny.    The   Scotch  hold  by 

1  gloomy  superstition  which  has  affinity  with  a  narrow  and 
irovincial  nature,  and  to  this  the  obstinacy  of  their  race 
lids  them  cling  with  tenacity,  when  its  abandonment  is 
lot demanded  by  considerations  of  self-interest.  Enough 
)f  this.    There  is  a  place  for  all  things. 

Mr.  Boiioell,  —  Allow  me  to  fill  your  glass,  sir.  It  is 
lifficult  for  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  I  feel  in 
i>eing  thus  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  your  society. 

Dr.  Johnson.  — No  one  has  asked  you  to  express  it,  sir. 
fet  a  cultivated  man  should  ba  ashame  i  to  own  that  he  is 
not  the  master  of  language  in  which  to  convey  his  sensa- 
tions to  another.  I  drink  to  your  good  health  and  your 
worldly  fortune. 

Mr.  BostocU.  —  My  fortune  in  both  worlds,  yon  would 
say,  sir. 

Dr.  Johnson  (sternly),  —  I  would  say  nothing  of  the 


kind,  sir ;  nor  would  I  be  guilty  of  coupling  spiritoal 
affairs  with  a  tavern  toast 

Mr,  Bosioell, — Your  rebuke  is  just,  sir;  and  I  feel  that 
I  was  wrong  in  venturing  to  amend  a  sentiment  proposed 
by  yourself. 

Dr,  Johnson,  —  That  is  a  secondary  consideration,  sir ; 
and  if  you  don't  see  where  the  real  offence  lay,  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  I  hear  from  Davis  that  you  have  resigned  your 
intention  to  enter  the  Foot  Guards,  and  I  hope  you  will 
begin  to  think  more  seriously  on  religious  matters  than  an 
officer  is  likely  to  do. 

The  dialogue  in  Punch  on  the  opening  of  Blackfrlan 
Bridge,  November  6th,  1869,  was  from  the  same  graceful 
pen.  I  have  a  printer's  proof  of  if,  with  the  following 
passage  marked  for  my  especial  edification  :  — 

Dr,  Johnson,  —  Let  me  but  pronounce  a  moral.  One 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  I,  doing  what  I  had  to  do 
in  the  best  way  I  could,  wrote  down  my  mind.  My  work 
was  sound,  and  after  a  hundred  years  it  is  remembered  for 
me,  and  proclaimed.  Let  all  who  have  work  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  their  mUfht. 

While  Dr.  Johnson's  name  is  quoted  with  the  well- 
known  request,  "  Let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street," 
Shirley  Brooks  is  credited  with  the  saying,  that  "  A  walk 
from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Paul's  is  a  liberal  education." 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Punch 
dinners.  His  ready  wit  and  humor,  his  keen  observation 
and  journalistic  acumen  were  frequently  of  great  service  in 
settling  the  subject  of  the  cartoon.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  matter  forms  the  chief  discussion  of  the  weekly  meet- 
ing which  takes  place  at  Whitefriars.  When  any  difficulty 
arises,  the  final  decision  is  invariably  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor.  While  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  may  be  credited 
with  suggesting  many  telling  cartoons,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
the  late  judicious  editor,  may  as  frequently  be  mentioned 
for  his  wise  adaptation  and  development  of  a  good  idea. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  subjects  which  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  suggested  was  that,  during  our  great 
dispute  with  America,  depicting  Jonathan  as  a  "  'possum 
up  a  tree,"  with  Mr.  John  Bull  standing  at  the  foot  ready 
to  fire,  the  'possum  expressing  its  intention,  Mr.  Bull  being 
in  earnest,  of  coming  down.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing, that  although  the  Punch  men  have  now  and  then 
let  fly  a  shaft  at  Jonathan,  they  have  on  many  occasions 
exhibited  an  intense  and  affectionate  sympathy  for  America, 
To  visit  America  was  one  of  the  unrealized  dreams  of 
Mark  Lemon's  life,  and  at  one  time  Shirley  Brooks  encour- 
aged a  vague  hope  that  he  might  one  day  tell  our  brothers 
across  the  Atlantic  his  story  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  life  is  made  up  of  hopes  unfulfilled ;  nothing 
in  it  can  be  counted  on  as  certain  but  the  last  sad  scefle  of 
all. 

In  addition  to  his  Punch  work,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
was  a  general  and  miscellaneous  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  to  periodical  literature.  For  many  years  he  wrote  the 
first  article  in  the  Illustrated  London  New^  and  recently 
he  contributed  to  that  journal  a  charming  chatty  column 
called  ^  Nothing  in  the  Papers."  He  wrote  the  intro- 
ductory verses  which  heralded  the  commencement  of 
Once  a  Week,  The  poem  was  illustrated  by  the  author's 
friend  Mr.  John  Leech. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  for  resistance 

To  importunities  that  never  cease : 
Tet  may  we  bid  it  keep  its  distance, 

And  leave  us  hours  for  holier  thoa{rhts  and  peace ; 
For  quiet  wanderings  where  the  woodbine  flowers, 

And  for  the  Altar,  with  its  teachings  meek ; 
Such  is  the  lesson  of  this  page  of  ours, 

Such  are  the  morals  of  oar  '  Once  a  Week.'  " 

In  the  palmy  days  of  that  excellent  periodical,  Shirley 
Brooks  was  a  constant  contributor ;  he  wrote  occasionally 
for  London  Society,  and  was  the  author  of  those  poetic  lines 
of  encouragement  and  hope  addressed  to  Edmund  Yates, 
which  that  gentleman  printed  on  the  first  page  of  Tinsletfi 
M'iffazine,  He  wrote  the  Era  summary  for  many  years, 
and  for  a  short  time  was  editor  of  the  Literary  GazetU. 
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Daring  the  short  career  of  Echoeg  of  the  C/u6»,  he  con- 1 
trlbuted  to  its  pages  several  of  its  most  graceful  articles, ' 
and  up  to  the  tune  of  his  death  was  editor  of  The  Home 
New$. 

As  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  truly  says,  in  the  Observer,  he 
raised  the  character   of  London  correspondenu  by  his 
admirable  letters  in  the  Inoemess  Courier  and  the  Calcutia 
Englishman :  but  one  of  his  most  racy  and  characteristic 
letters  was  contributed  some  ten  years  ago  to  the  Bath 
Chronicle,  during  Mr.  Tom  D.  Taylor's  editorship  of  that 
paper;  and  his  best  leaders  were  written  at  the  same 
period,  during  my  editorship  of  the  Bristol' Mirror,    There 
18  no  knowing  how  much  work  of  this  kind  Mr.  Sbirley 
Brooks  got  through  during  his  long  and  arduous  career,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  wrote,  anonymously  or 
otherwise,  a  really  biting,  bitter,  or  cruel  line.    He  was  a 
satirist  and  a  critic,  it  is  true,  but  he  wrote  with  an  evident 
sense  of  responsibility,  always  giving  good  and  trenchant 
reasons  for  anything  that  he  might  condemn,  and  never 
forgetting  that  mere  personality  is  not  the  true  essence  of 
successful  satire.    A  friend  who  knew  him,  writing  of  him 
in  a  Liverpool  paper,  says,  '*  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Shirley  Brooks's  career  was  during:  the  Crimean 
War  when  the  Conservatives  started  the  Press,  to  write 
down  the  -Coalition  Government,    He  was  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  that  journal ;  for  his  politics  —  never  a  strong 
sentiment  with  him  —  were  essentially  Conservative ;  and 
his  six  years'  work  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of   Com- 
mons had  made  him  quite  aufait  at  political  innuendo  and 
sarcasm.      His    imaginary    conversation,    epigrams,    and 
stinging  verses  recall  the  most  brilliant  days  of  political 
journalism  ;  and  this  without  the  printing  of  a  line  which 
could  be  called  vulgar,  cruel,  or  unjust." 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  was  a  successful  novelist.  Some  of 
his  books  were  reprinted  in  America  and  the  colonies,  and 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  earliest  and  most  popular 
of  his  works  were  "Aspen  Court"  and  "The  Gordian 
Knot"  This  latter  novel  and  "The  Silver  Cord"  are 
republished  in  Bradbury  and  Evans's  "  Handy  Volume 
Series."  His  last  novel,  and  in  many  respects  his  best,  is 
"  Sooner  or  Later."  It  is  full  of  exquisite  bits  of  character, 
moral  reflections,  and  descriptive  color.  Its  sketches  of 
club  men  and  club  gossip  are  perfection ;  while  its  satirical 
hits  at  humbug  would  bear  gathering  up  with  other  epi- 
grammatic extracts  from  Mr.  Brooks's  works  for  a  separate 
volume.  Some  of  the  author's  critics  objected  to  the 
morale  of  the  work.  Replying  to  these,  in  his  preface,  Mr. 
Brooks  said :  — 

"  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
incidents  and  characters,  to  which  he  will  not  directly 
point,  and  he  has  also  been  accused  of  unfriendliness  to 
what  is  not  improperly  called  the  religious  world. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  must  be  per- 
mitted even  to  an  author  —  that  person  whom,  in  common 
with  the  painter,  every  intellect  deems  itself  qualified  and 
authorized  to  teach  —  he  selected  a  series  of  incidents 
which  could  not  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
virtuous.  The  greatest  of  our  satirists  has  said  that  it 
would  be  unadvi sable,  in  England,  to  give  a  truthful  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  a  young  Englishman.  The  writer  has 
not  sought  to  do  in  any  fulness  that  which  Thackeray  has 
asserted  should  not  be  done;  but  both  in  regard  to  the 
young  Englishman,  whose  marria^e'is  the  turning-point  of 
the  story,  and  to  many  of  the  subordinate  personages,  he 
has  eschewed  the  mockery  of  escaping  into  generalities 
which  mean  nothing  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
evil,  and  which  are  laughed  at  by  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate. .... 

"In  the  matter  of  the  second  animadversion,  he  has 
received  letters  of  a  kind  which  entitle  the  writers  to 
respectful  consideration,  but  he  will  only  say  that  they  have 
.  been  written  for  the  most  part  without  sufficient  attention 
to  the  entire  bearing  of  the  work,  and,  notably,  without 
regard  to  the  character  in  which  is  embodied  the  best  form 
of  religion  which  the  author  can  typify." 

One  of  his  novels  was  partlv  written  during  a  visit  to 
the  late  Mark  Lemon  at  Crawley ;  and  the  dedication  to 


«  Mark  and  Ellen  Umon  "  was  rcpcmtcd  on  repi 
only  the  other  day,  with  the  affectionaie  remeateiaBti 

an  old  friendship.  «      ,        .!■    i  i^ 

In  his  own  circle  Shirley  Brooks  will  always  be 
bered,  in  addition  to  his  other  acquiremwita,  m  a 
sationalist  and  letter-writer.  I  turn  over  a  boadk  sHi 
pleasant,  scholarly  epistles.  Written  in  dearWfeni 
words,  clean  and  sharp  as  his  wit,  with  a  porpoKwLi 
idea  in  every  sentence,  they  aremodcla  of  compoaUiffl.B 
noble  examples  of  a  true,  manly,  aympathettt  uia 
"  Do  you  know,"  he  says,  in  a  P.  S.  wntten  s«n«  y«i» 
« I  did  not  know  you  were  a  ConscrvaUTC?  M«kl« 
said  you  were  a  RadicaL    I  am  an   old  ^hig.  J«i 

Satan."  ^     '  .  ,^  _ 

His  Whiggism  during  late  years  had  grown  lato  » 
thing  like  a  Conservative  sentiment,  which  now  ssd  ia 
unmistakably  give  a  highly  ConatitaUonal  t»  b 
Punch.  The  want  of  space  to  do  juauce,  eveo  bf  w 
of  illustration,  to  the  most  accomplished  of  modeni£» 
writers,  let  alone  the  consideration  that  many  of  haw 
are  of  a  private  nature,  precludes  any  further  euaa 
of  this  brief  sketch  of  a  useful  and  industriooa  m 
Let  me  close  it  with  a  sadly  approprUte  extract  tnsi 
letter  written  to  me  on  the  eve  of  ,Lent  five  ycanjf 
"But  why  talk  we  of  literature  and  rubbwh,  <»  «<• 
of  the  Great  Sacrifice,  to  » The  Hearts  of  an  Ato 
ate  People '  ?  Take  down  old  Qoarles'  *  School  rf  » 
Heart,'  and  look  at  Ode  27.  and  picture  von  the  «ai^ 
to  put  a  Saxon  *  hand  to  the  plough,' "  1  take  dowa  * 
quaint  old  volume  again  as  I  did:  then,  je^n  a^o;*- 
read  the  lines  now  with  aerave  and  sorrowful  wonder^ 
respect  as  that  yellow  leaf  flutters  before  my  nundi  «f. 
wandering  among  the  tombs  at  Kensal  Green  :  — 

*'  So  now  methinks  I  find  ^ 
Some  feebler  vigor  in  my  mind ; 

My  will  begins  to  move. 
And  mine  affections  stir  towards  things  above: 
My  heart  grows  big  with  hope ;  it  is  a  field 

That  some  good  fruit  may  yield. 
If  it  were  tilled  as  it  should  be. 

Not  by  myself,  but  Thee." 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  CmSL 

CHINESE  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

*«  Of  course  you  will  stay  on  Shameen  ?  "  said  afriei^* 
mine  one  day  in  Hong  Kong,  as  we  discussed  mv  ioat^^^ 
Canton,  distant  about  a  day's  voyage  bjr  the  Pearl  iu« 
She  further  explained  to  my  interrogation  that  bbtfw 
was  a  few  acres  of  island  rock  ceded  to  the  Bnoic  ^. 
China  after  the  taking  of  Canton ;  and  although  U«  re^ 
the  city  is  open  to  foreigners,  it  is  jret  considered  tte^ 
rect  thing  to  live  on  Shameen,  which  ia  as  '""J^ 
from  any  converse  with  Canton  as  St  James  s  from* 
Giles's.  The  **  of  course  "  in  the  sentence  quite  tfe^ 
me  not  to  stop  on  Shameen.  I  wanted  to  "^/T^^ 
tonese,  and  not  the  Shameenese.  Thus  it  fril  o«^ 
evening  at  sundown,  under  a  ruddy  »ftej;^f '^'^ .T«  I 
transformed  the  scene  to  the  resemblance  of  the  1»«»T; 
in  some  delusive  pantomime,  I  was  ushered  into  my  ttw 
abode  at  Canton,  over  an  arched  bridge,  which  i  s\xm 
from  some  out-buildings  or  structures  —  I  «^»^ '  ^ 
what  name  to  give  them.  The  bridge  spanned  -  <*  Jrf , 
failed  at  the  last  extremity  to  span  —  a  creek  or  one  «  w 
fifty  branches  of  the  Peari  River  in  which  Canton  u*^ 
ated.  Arrived  at  my  side  of  the  bridge,  I  had  to  ajw' , 
good  spring  to  land  on  a  baicony  of  my  house,  one  «» 
many  with  which  all  Chinese  habiUtions  are  adorn«u 

The  only  other  entrance  (except  for  hirds  or  m]^ 
some  very  shinv  steps  upon  the  other  side  of  the  w»^ 
submerged  at  'high  tide  by  the  Peari  River.  ti«rtj 
fish  swam  in,  and  were  frequently  stranded.  P^T^ 
"  mud  fish,"  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  but  <leliciou8  eating,  j^ 
birds  entered  through  the  apertures  for  doors  and  wjw^ 
frames,  for  with  actual  doors  to  open  and  wbdowitoJ*- 
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Cantonese  dispense  themselves.  Tbej  place  a  large 
>en  ^  before  the  doorway,  which  gives  privacy  sufficient 
their  need.  The  window-sashes  are  closed  either  by  a 
^  of  jalousie  or  thin  matting.  They  do  not  surround 
ir  domesticities  with  the  same  mystery  and  secret  precau- 
18  with  which  we  envelop  these  proceedings  in  Europe, 
man  nature,  they  argue,  has  to  sleep,  and  here  is  the 
L  upon  which  it  stretches  itself.  Why  conceal  it?  It 
» wants  to  eat,  and  it  satisfies  its  appetite,  no  matter  how 
ny  eyes  are  gazing.  Tell  a  Chinese  cook  you  are  hun- 
,  and  he  will  immediately  fetch  his  fire,  his  cooking 
nsils,  his^  provisions,  and  cook  under  your  very  nose. 
has  no  idea  of  concealing  his  op<>rations  in  some  far- 
ly  back  regions,  yclept  kitchen.  He  snuats  down  any- 
ere,  makes  a  fire  on  or  in  anything :  a  oasin,  dish,  pan, 
x>t  —  there  is  no  limit  to  his  invention.  He  will  cook  in 
I  middle  of  the  street,  or  in  the  centre  of  his  guests  in  a 
taurant.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  on  board  a  junk,  I 
erved  a  man  cooking  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  food  for 
fs  together  in  a  tub,  and  an  earthenware  saucer  contain- 
\  the  charcoal.  Wonderful  creatures  they  are,  these  de- 
sed  Chinese,  with  a  deftness  of  finger  and  ingenuity  and 
Licnce  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  under  the  sun  I  To 
urn  to  the  bridge  of  the  willow  pattern  architecture,  by 
lich,  as  I  have  said,  I  entered  my  dwelling.  The  first 
ing  which  took  me  by  surprise  and  completely  over- 
lelmed  my  senses  was  the  varietv  of  odors,  smells, 
tnches,  scents  which  assailed  me  in  the  various  chambers 
no,  that  is  a  misnomer;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a 
ihg  as  a  chamber  in  China.  But  difierent  localities,  such 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  my  domicile,  were  all  char- 
terized  by  different  smells.  For  instance,  crossing  the 
idge  and  the  verandah  contiguous,  I  was  fain  to  shudder 
ider  an  efifluvium  which  penetrated  my  whole  being  with 
e  unmistakable  essence  of  putrid  fish. 
Escaping  from  this  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  resolv- 
g  to  give  it  a  wide  latitude  for  the  future,  I  hurried  south- 
urd.  Here  was  a  compartment  which,  besides  six  window 
lertures,  three  door  ditto,  had  two  large  square  holes  in 
e  ceiling,  which  I  ascertained  were  for  admitting  a  ladder 
ascend  into  the  attic.  I  was  once  more  permeated  with 
delicious  sense  of  breathing  existence  in  an  atmosphere 
dolent  with  perfume  of  spices  walled,  it  might  be,  from 
raby  the  Blest  So  it  seemed  to  me,  after  the  nausea  of 
le  bridge  apartment.  Here  I  pitched  my  tent,  or,  to  speak 
ore  literally,  my  blankeU,  mats,  pillow,  wraps,  and  gen- 
•al  belongings ;  and  here  presently  arrived  my  codk,  and 
>mmenced  operations  upon  a  young  pig  which  he  was 
tK>ut  to  roast  in  my  bedroom.  It  would  have  taken  a 
mg  time  to  make  him  comprehend  my  objections,  but  for- 
mately  I  bad  a  factotum,  undertaking  the  multifarious  du- 
es of  valet,  chambermaid,  courier,  interpreter,  footman, 
bair  bearer,  seamstress,  laundress.  Aa-Sing  was  his 
ame,  and  he  was  the  most  valuable  servant  I  ever  had ; 
nd  only  for  the  difficulty  of  his  Uil,  which  would  have 
aused  continual  merriment  in  Europe,  but  which  Chi- 
ese  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  cut  off;  I  should  have 
nported  him.  Toor  Aa-Sing  1  his  only  fault  was,  as  a 
lear-sUrcher  he  used  to  starch  my  stockings,  and  if  I  had 
lad  a  'new  bonnet,  he  would  have  contrived  his  best  to 
aake  it  louk  exactly  like  the  old  one,  such  a  positive  dis- 
ike  have  Chinese  for  any  change  whatever.  If  you  like  a 
Bather  in  the  front  of  your  hat,  they  say,  wear  it  there,  of 
ourse;  but  what  reason  can  you  have  for  placing  it  at  the 
lack  next  month,  or  at  the  side  the  following  year  ?  But 
ipon  other  matters  apart  from  millinery  Aa-Sing  and  my- 
lelf  were  of  one  mind,  and  we  soon  hoisted  the  cook  else- 
irhere;  for  here  was  a  space  which  smelt  deliciously,  and 
»  have  this  perfume  commingled  even  with  the  odor  of 
roast  pig  seemed  a  profanation.  The  cook  went  off"  grum- 
t)liog,  and  whether  he  took  himself  on  to  the  bridge  or  the 
iteps  I  was  not  interested  to  know,  but  I  believe  He  burnt 
the  pig  out  of  spite.  The  front  of  my  house  overhung  the 
Pearl  River,  and  was  overshadowed  by  an  immense  gnarled 
tree,  whose  roots  might  have  been  in  my  bedroom,  or  par- 
lor, or  verandah,  for  aught  I  could  discover.  Although  I 
studied  the  intricacy  for  manj  a  day,  I  never  found  out 


from  where  it  drew  iis  sustenance.  It  burst  out  frcm  the, 
walls  and  stones  in  all  directions,  flourithing  green,  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  useful  too,  for  I  often  caught  by  its 
branches  to  steer  myself  on  to  the  landing  when  entering 
my  house  from  the  river  side,  which  I  usually  did.  It  was, 
I  understood,  a  sacred  ho  tree  of  Buddha,  and  as  there  was 
a  temple  hard  by,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  mother  root 
had  her  domicile  of  origin  in  the  holy  precincts  —  such  a 
distance  do  these  trees  extend,  and  so  peculiar  are  thev  for 
growing  ostensibly  without  soil.  Through  its  leafy  shade 
what  a  wondrous  scene  was  presented  to  me  t  To  a  person 
with  eager  susceptibilities  and  keen,  observant  faculties, 
the  first  entrance  into  China  proper  is  enough  to  cause 
temporary  aberration  of  mind.  All  the  senses  are  sud- 
denly attacked  by  such  outrageous  incongruities — novel 
sensations  which  in  his  philosophy  he  has  never  dreamed 
of.  He  is  induced  to  doubt  the  intelligence  he  receives 
through  them  —  to  believe  rather  that  he  is  dreaming, 
champagnizcd,  mesmerized,  illusionized  in  some  way. 

Having  already  seen  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  I  was  yet  taken  quite  aback  by  the  startling  con- 
trasts and  marked  differences.  Still  more  wonderful  must 
appear  these  singular  features  to  one  accustomed  to  a 
narrow  margin  of  men  and  things.  The  very  mountains 
and  hills  on  the  Pearl  River  stood  out  in  sucfar  unwonted 
outline,  that  I  had  constantly  to  place  my  fingers  on  my 
eyes  to  give  them  the  chance  of  correcting  any  optical 
delusion  they  might  have  made.  Moreover,  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  constantly  on  the  inquirendo.  Pish  I  faugh  I 
What  on  earth  is  that  ?  Surely  nothing  on  this  planet 
ever  smelt  so  badly  1  Cologne,  with  its  thirty-six  different 
stenches,  is  a  bower  of  roses  as  compared  with  Canton. 
Yet  more  dire  perplexities  await  the  auricular  organs. 
They  are  so  barbarously  tested,  that  they  come  to  the 
point  of  doubting  their  own  sanity,  so  terrible  are  the  dis- 
cordant sounds  which  clash  and  jangle  on  the  tympanum. 
The  Chinese  talking  is  a  series  of  hard  sounds,  jerks,  digs, 
and  snaps.  The  sneezed  aspirates  S,  T,  Z  make  one's 
fiesh  creep.  Quarrelling  is  indescribably  overpowering, 
and  makes  one's  blood  —  though  no  coward  —  curdle  to . 
water,  so  ferociously  bitter  are  the  shrill  sounds  emitted. 
Yet  still  there  is  a  more  terrible  ordeal  to  come  —  Chinese 
music.  It  is  simply  odious  and  revolting  to  every  feeling 
of  harmony,  melody,  sympathetic  cadence,  or  dulcet  sound 
of  any  description  suggested  by  musical  nature.  It  is  na- 
sal, screeching,  yowlmg,  mee-mawing,  wailing  —  every 
sound  excruciating  to  ears  refined.  Two  tomcats  encoun- 
tering on  a  midnight  prowl,  are  faint  though  truthful  illus- 
trations of  that  fearful  rending  of  the  air.  Add  to  that  an 
enraged  turkey-cock  viewing  red,  an  indignant  gander, 
two  pea-fowls,  and  a  bewildered  donkey,  doubtful  about 
most  things  in  life  and  his  next  supper  especially,  and  you 
will  have  the  chromatic  scale  of  Chinese  music.  WheUier 
Chinese  are  endowed  by  Providence  with  sonorous  bass 
voices,  sympathetic  baritones,  or  thrilling  sensational 
tenors,  I  do  not  know :  I  never  heard  anything  but  fal- 
setto, and  that  of  the  most  agonizing  quality  —  more  or 
less  hutky,  more  or  less  shrill. 

Having  once  obtained  a  piedh-terre  in  Canton,  I  was 
enabled  through  the  kindness  of  British  merchants  and 
residents  to  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  high  mandarins 
and  chief  families  of  the  city.  And  once  received  inside 
the  mansion,  I  had  to  Ctust  to  my  own  audacity  and  jiavoir- 
faire  for  my  introduction  to  the  ladies  of  the  establishment, 
as  it  was  not  etiquette  to  admit  gentlemen  within  their 
precincts.  Having  become  familiar  with  Eastern  manners 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  I  did  not  experience  the  insuperable 
embarrassment  which  I  might  have  done  if  frem  from 
Europe.  Sometimes  in  these  adventures  it  was  no  easy 
matter,  I  may  say,  to  unearth  the  ladies  —  so  many  dark 
passages,  closets,  chapels,  fish-ponds,  bridges,  corridors  of 
flowerpots.  I  was  often  fain  to  attach  myself  to  some, 
feminine  servant  or  child,  to  be  conveyed  to  where  the 
head  wife  held  her  court  —  usually  a  large  hall  or  veran- 
dah, unless  she  chanced  to  be  asleep  in  a  cupboard. 
Once  in  the  presence  of  the  mandarin's  wife,  I  was  re- 
ceived with  the  politeness  of  a  well-bred  gentlewoman. 
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placed  on  the  seat  of  honor,  which  resembled  an  English 
sideboard  with  the  legs  cut  »hort,  and  peculinrly  uncom 
fortable  to  sit  upon,  and  immediately  entertained  with  tea 
and  sweetmeats.  There  was  no  awkward  surprise  or  em- 
barrassment evinced  at  my  unexpected  visit.  If  I  had 
dropped  from  the  moon  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  ; 
they  would  have  received  me  with  the  same  placidity.  I 
was  a  stranger  and  a  guest,  and  therefore  must  receive 
hospitality,  and  although  never  coolly  reserved  or  distant, 
we  always  ended  by  becoming  quite  intimate  friends.  I 
noticed  that  however  quietly  I  chanced  to  get  into  the 
ladies'  apartments,  the  event  flew  like  lightning,  or  prob- 
ably telegraphic  fingers,  through  the  whole  feminine 
household,  »nd  every  aperture  through  which  I  was  visible 
was  speedily  crowded  with  dark  unwinking  eyes.  But 
though  they  were  dying  of  curiosity,  the  ladies  receiv- 
ing me  expressed  nothing  of  it  There  was  no  hurry  or 
flurry  to  get  up  a  "  company  style  ; "  no  attempt  to  stow 
ugly  articles  out  of  the  wav,  and  to  look  as  though  such 
dainty  eyes  had  never  dwelt  upon  aught  that  was  coarse 
or  vulgar.  Chinese  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  civil- 
ization  which  engenders  "  company  manners."  A  strange, 
mysterious  creature  I  must  have  appeared  to  them,  com- 
ing suddenly  amongst  them  with  my  aagou  complexion, 
outIandi^h,*absurdly  complicated  European  dress,  all  ends 
and  bows  and  fringes,  and  buttons  and  books  and  strings. 
When  we  became  more  familiar,  and  I  exhibited  my  finery 
for  their  special  delectation,  their  amazement  knew  no 
bounds  None  of  them  then  had  ever  seen  a  European 
lady  de  prh  before.  They  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  ure  of  ends  which  were  not  to  be  tied,  and 
buttons  which  were  not  to  button.  The  sham  amused 
them  immensely.  But  what  shocked  them  was  the  waist 
and  definition  of  the  figure  consequent  upon  encircling 
it.  They  consider  this  custom  of  ours  as  outraging 
both  modesty  and  health,  and  were  as  much  scandal- 
ized at  my  waistband  as  an  assembly  of  British  matrons 
would  be  at  the  little  shoe  which  holds  in  unnatural  bonds 
the  distorted  Chinese  foot.  By  a  little  ruse  I  got  the 
better  of  them,  for  Chinese  are  very  much  smaller  women 
than  Europeans,  ^y^  feet  being  more  than  the  average 
height ;  consequently  I  fastened  my  ceinture  easily  round 
any  of  them,  except  one  pudgy  old  lady,  who  puffed  and 
gasped,  and  declared  she  was  being  suflbcated  whilst  we 
tugged  at  the  cla^p.^  The  variety  and  ihape  of  my  gar- 
ments were  a  source  of  marvel  to  them,  and  the  number  a 
matter  of  contempt  (yet  1  had  only  thirty-five,  the  smallest 
number  a  lady  can  appear  dressed  in.)  My  jewelry  they 
invariably  pronounced  bad  gold  I  for  the  Chinese  use  the 
pure  ore,  without  alloy,  and  their  ornaments  have  that 
terder,  beautiful  color  known  as  **  virgin  gold." 

>'ev€rthe]ess,  they  had  all  the  **  woman's  fancy*'  for 
'*  trying  on,"  and  it  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a 
score  of  Chinese  women  each  sporting  come  article  of 
European  attire,  laughing  and  enjoying  the  fun  equally 
with  the  children,  of  whom  there  was  always  a  large  gath- 
ering. The  great  dearth  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  young 
ladies,  cuch  as  would  be  most  prominent  in  a  European 
household.  Here  they  were  either  little  girls  or  decidedly 
married-looking  women,  appearing  much  older  than  they 
were.  In  fact,  one  rarely  fees  girU  in  China,  unless  it  be 
the  faUor  girls.  They  marry  so  }i)ung,  that  they  appear 
to  spring  jrom  childhood  to  maturity  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  of  girlhood.  There  appears  to  be  no  *' blush- 
ing fifteen"  or  ** sweet  seventeen,'^  no  dreamy,  romantic 
years  of  love  and  poetry,  no  flirtations,  no  balls,  no  picnics, 
no  billets-doux  —  no  nothing,  in  fine.  The  child  has  not 
oeaied  to  play  with  her  doll  before  the  has  a  baby  to  dan- 
dle, and  turely  then  her  trouble  begins  1  I  never  could 
find  out  precisely  what  was  the  great  joy  of  a  Chinese 
woman's  life;  but  I  think  it  must  be  ''dressing  her  hair." 
This  if  done  with  an  elaborate  artistic  science  cuiious  to 
tee.  This  tair-'dresfing  is  the  woman's  accomplishment; 
a  msn  ^ould  be  considered  quite  out  of  place — and  I 
think  th(y  are  right.    Their  hair  is  invariably  black,  and 

*  XJpcn  Dj  rclvro  to  clTillntion  I  fonrd  th«  ftrhiont  bsd  returned  to  tb« 
prtmur  i».f  frr.aiid  the  llftuit  not  tighUEkCd,  Lut  ntbcr  tb«  x*T»rf«. 


very  long.  It  is  drawn  back  tightly  from  tlsefiOM 
stiffened  with  a  gv!m  made  from  a  certain  kind  of  vooi  i 
is  piled  up  in  a  wonderful  pyramid  of  bows,  k>ops,vi« 
twists,  leaves,  flowers,  rolls,  all  so  ■tiff  that  tkr  roi 
alone  without  the  aid  of  pads,  roulets,  puffs,  or  bairfi 
Not  a  single  hair  is  astray,  the  whole  highly  ^^t 
I  ehould  say,  veneered,  which  keepa  it  smooth  for  itfirbi 
we*'k,  when  the  fabric  is  taken  down  and  renodcM 
<*  How  do  they  sleep?"  asks  a  curious  reader.  1  nj^ 
Quaker  fashion,  **  How  did  our  great-grandmotkm  in 
when  they  wore  those  immense  busbies  on  their  beaci^' 
I  presume  they  had  a  pillow  made  on  porpcee.  Ik 
Chinese  ladies  have  a  small  leather  pillow,  wbidt  Sti » 
derneath  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  keeps  the  head  ii 
settled  position.  Others  have  a  case  or  box,  is  ife 
they  put  the  whole  head  comfortably,  and  which  prm 
the  coiffure  from  being  disordered.  It  is, /wctte 
the  most  intricate  structure  that  could  be  made  v^  is 
and,  when  adorned  with  real  flowera  and  gems,  ii  Ws 
elegant  and  imposing  head-dress — when  bad Ij  snn^ 
is  stiff  and  ungainly.  I  underwent  the  process  rf  A 
ing,  combiner,  plastering,  and  buildins  up  more  tbss  as 
for  the  gratification  of  my  lady  frienda.  When  coapl* 
my  head  looked  like  a  bundle  of  shavings,  which  eriwii 
remarkably  pertinacious  dislike  to  stick  up;  apdiaebi 
unadmirable  color  did  it  assume  under  the  vami!h,tk: 
was  seriously  proposed  to  dye  it  black.  On  theflk 
hand,  my  drawing  and  writing  were  highly  appncii^ 
as  these  are  men's  accomplishments.  Few  woooo 
taught  to  read  or  write,  whereas  nearly  every  boyb? 
structed  by  the  monks  in  reading  and  handling  the  ps 
brush,  with  which  they  form  their  caligrapby.  I«* 
prised  to  find  in  this  so-called  benighted  country  tluiw 
the  coolie  chair-bearers  could  read,  while  at  hew » 
cabmen  were  so  advanced.  This  education  is  is* 
upon  by  government,  merely  for  the  purposes  rfto 
trade,  and  not  for  any  abstract  idea  of  acooiriDg  k«" 
edge.  If  a  boy  displays  quickness  at  his  books  be  ^i 
necessarily  aspire  to  become  a  clerk  instead  of  a  cc«*J 
in  Europe,  which  in  the  sequel  would  leave  the  »* 
without  manual  workers  at  all.  For  it  is  simpler^ 
boy  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  ibss  i  ft 
trade,  and  by  the  time  the  whole  of  the  working  ptf* 
tion  is  educated  we  shall  find  ourselves,  like  the  A^ 
cans,  obliged  to  import  laborers  annually  — Iwt  fc« 
where?  Ireland  cannot  produce  laborers  forewr. f 
Germany  either,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  see,  ii  ^ 
years  hence,  Chinese  coolies  in  England. 

There  were  no  spinsters  in  China  except  the  DOBff.ik 
dedicated  their  virginity  to  Buddha.  These  Udicf  fbc 
their  heads  like  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  thos  ^f^ 
themselves  of  the  only  sign  of  gender  —  the  htirdn* 
h  la  teapot.  I  paid  them  a  visit  in  an  old  tooiU^ 
convent,  more  intricate  of  navigation  than  eventkei* 
darins'  labyrinth-like  palaces.  Yet,  strange  to  mM 
this  nunnery  a  gentleman  friend  had  the  entrci  I » 
noticed  that  the  nuns  had  male  servants,  as  in  t\tnt&^ 
lifchment  in  Chins,  even  European.  For  altboofb^l 
may  obtain  a  woman  to  nurse  a  oaby,  or  even,  usdiffF 
tence  of  tending  a  lady,  get  a  woman  to  squat  on  il»"f 
of  a  sick-room,  it  is  very  rarely  you  can  induce  tbcBtss 
any  work  whatever.  A  nurse  employed  by  a  bkJ^^ 
mine  refused  to  carry  the  baby  out  ol  doors  or  roO  '^} 
the  perambulator,  and  a  coolie  had  to  be  engaged  iirt 
purpose.  The  great  businers  of  the  nuns  is  to  do  tiiepf 
mg  for  the  female  portion  of  sinners.  They  vitit  tbesi 
and  perform  ceremonies  over  them  which  are  coos^ 
alike  beneficial  for  this  world  and  the  next— s  cert  Ij 
Buddhist  "extreme  unction."  These  women  are  iw* 
and  brought  up  for  the  priesthood,  like  the  vestal  ^ 
of  the  Romans. 

This  being  the  case,  I  could  not  account  for  theirs^ 
lar  ugliness.  Perhsps  it  was  the  shaven  head  wbirBsi" 
ihem  so  unprepossessing,  and  which  conveyed  tb«  iap* 
eion,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  to  the  contrar}-,  tbit  «*? 
were  lunatics.  However,  they  received  me  wiih  tfc«^ 
gracious  civility  as  their  handsome  lay  aisters,  and  io^vp 
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i  thorough  fea»t  of  curiosity  over  me.  Nothing  escaped 
ni  until  tbey  got  bold  of  my  purse,  when  they  forth- 
h  began  to  beg  as  bard  for  money  as  many  religious 
ristian  dames  1  wot  of.  "  We  are  so  poor/'  argued  the 
»ea8,  a  little  old  woman,  crooked,  gnarled,  and  round- 
kded  like  a  knobstick ;  **  and  we  cannot  go  out  to  beg 
)  the  monks,  who  get  so  much.  Look  at  our  best  image 
Buddha/'  she  cried,  dragging  aside  a  battered  curtain, 
ith  his  head  knocked  ofi'l " 

rhere  he  was,  surely  enougb,  holding  bb  head  on  bis  lap. 
*ut  it  on  again,"  I  suggested,  my  organ  of  order  being 
mded. 

'  It  will  not  stick  on,"  said  the  old  abbess  piteously,  yet 
king  the  attempt,  when  the  head  niddle-noddled  in  a 
»tesque  fashion.  "  Why  will  you  not  give  enough  to  buy 
lew  one  ?  It  was  your  own  infidel  cannon-balls,  when 
I  Fan  Kwie  shelled  our  city,  that  carried  off  the  head  of 
'  richest  and  most  beautiful  Buddha  I  Ah  1  that  was  a 
Midful  time !  You  ought  to  give  us  money  to  compen- 
e  us."-  And  the  poor  old  lady  clasped  her  hands  and 
r  long  nails  rattled  like  quills. 

[n  truth  the  convent,  besides  its  own  natural  dilapida- 
n,  bore  marks  of  having  stood  the  brunt  of  the  shelling, 
isked  how  they  had  managed  during  the  firing?  She 
d  me  they  had  crept  into  the  foundations  of  the  house 
d  underground  passages.  There  were  a  number  of  girls 
various  ages,  all  with  the  shaven  head,  all  being  trained 
*  this  religious  life.  One,  quite  a  little  toddler,  a  very 
by,  a  miniature  abbess,  very  droll  to  look  upon,  but  of 
lom  they  all  seemed  very  fond.  I  too  was  obliged  to  in- 
Ige  the  little  one  by  giving  her  some  small  coin,  though 
bad  scrupulous  doubts  that  they  would  be  employed  to 
md  or  fasten  Buddha's  head  aorain.  Wandering  throu^rh 
ose  ruined  court-yards,  temples,  corridors,  gardens,  to 
ite  the  strange,  stagnant  life  of  these  nuns,  Ifell  into  a 
verie  which  carried  me  back  to  a  similar  convent  in  Italy, 
lere  the  nuns  were  as  gnarled,  mendicant,  and  bald 
hough  not  uncovered,  for  they  belonged  to  the  middle 
;es)  ;  farther  still  my  vbion  seemed  to  travel,  and  behold 
ro  strange  black  figures,  with  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  trudg- 
g  along  the  populous  streets  of  London,  pointed  at  and 
ered  by  rude  boys  as  they  passed  from  door  to  door  solic- 
ing  alms.  The  whole  scheme  of  religious  institutions  be- 
ime  connected  as  one.  The  same  principle  had  devel- 
>ed  the  Buddhist  abbess  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
le  Italian  monastery  as  long  after,  and  the  English  *'  sis- 
r  of  mercy  "  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  nature  repeat- 
ig  herself  over  and  over  again,  only  under  different  names, 
et  if  the  modern  ritualist  sister  could  see  herself  on  the 
ime  level  with  the  sister  of  China,  she  would  be  utterly 
locked  at  the  bald  pate,  whilst  the  ancient  Asiatic  votary 
ould  be  appalled  by  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  Thus  we 
lake  fierce  wars  for  the  length  or  depth  of  a  garment,  and 
lad  human  blood  for  the  color  of  a  vestkhent  or  the  plac- 
iz  of  a  candlestick  I 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  these  Chinese  vestals,  in 
ommon  with  their  European  sisters,  are  not  free  from  the 
lafts  of  malice  and  scandal.  Very  naughty  stories  are 
3ld  of  them.  Poor  things  1  I  could  not  help  feeling  com- 
assion  for  them,  and  half  regretted  that  I  did  not  assist 
tien  to  a  new  Buddha.  For  what  other  joy  could  they 
ave  in  life,  since  they  had  no  hair  to  dress  i  It  may  be 
eemed  a  direct  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  cut  off 
.  woman's  hair,  thus  depriving  her  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Measures  she  has  in  life.  Loc3l  at  the  intense  satisfaction 
f  the  Indian  woman  as  she  squats  luxuriously,  combing 
.nd  twisting  her  raven  locks.  Look  at  the  northern  peas- 
tnt  girl  as  she  shakes  her  golden,  wavy  curls  to  the  breeze 
>nd  sets  a  thousand  sparks  of  sunlight  scintillating  round' 
ler  head.  Look  nt  any  girl  sitting  before  her  mirror  twin- 
n^  her  glossy  ringlets,  as  they  whisper  all  sorts  of  tender 
hiogs  to  her  finger  end%.  Chignons  are  a  diabolical  inven- 
ion  to  deprive  a  woman  of  the  natural  pleasure  Providence 
las  bestowed  upon  her  in  arranging  her  own  hair.  For  it 
tands  to  reason  that  we  are  none  of  us  charitable  enough 
o  take  the  same  pleasure  in  dressing  our  neighbor's  hair, 
ransplanted  upon  our  own  heads.    Acting  upon  the  widest 


bypotheeis,  all  nuns  from  time  immemorial,  whose  duty  is 
to  lead  a  life  of  mortification,  begin  by  shaving  their  heads. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  the  image  of  the  great  Buddha  was 
the  sweet  idol  of  the  poor  Buddhist  nuns.  I  remember 
long  ago  an  old  Christian  nun,  who  was  a  sort  oT pefife-mere 
to  me,  and  of  whom  I  was  very  fond  in  my  infancy,  the 
great  object  of  whose  harmless,  innocent  life  was  the  dress- 
ing and  decorating  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  little 
chapel  she  was  deputed  to  attend  to.  She  was  as  avari- 
cious for  flowers,  or  lace,  or  jewels,  as  any  belle  of  the  sea- 
son. She  took  as  much  care  of  the  Virgin's  satins  and 
velvets,  mantles  and  skirts,  as  though  she  had  been  mistress 
of  the  robes  to  the  Empress  Eugdnie,  the  best  dressed  lady 
of  our  day.  She  would  beg  for  a  new  diadem  or  ceinture 
wiil^he  same  avidity  that  the  Buddhist  abbess  prayed  for 
a  new  head  to  her  Buddha,  and  was  quite  envious  of  the 
magnificent  silver  candlesticks  upon  other  altars.  She  was 
a  little,  crooked- backed  old  woman,  but  she  had  a  tender 
heart  and  great  taste  in  decorating,  and  rather  piqued  her- 
self upon  It.  Though  others  might  be  richer,  she  would 
say,  hers  was  the  most  tasteful  virgin.  Thus  a  woman 
deprived  of  the  natural  objects  of  affection  finds  an  object 
of  interest  in  the  representation  of  an  ideal,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  the  poor  old,  bald,  gnarled  abbess  at  Canton 
bad  her  heart  broken  when  that  gold  and-  vermilion 
streaked  Buddha's  head  was  shot  off. 

Some  Chinese  compensate  themselves  for  shaving  the 
head  by  allowing  their  nails  to  grow  to  a  terrible  length. 
I  noticed  that  Aa-Sing  was  carefully  preservinnr  one,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  his  little  finger,  which  did  not 
need  to  be  brought  into  play  in  his  daily  occupation.  He 
seemed  quite  flattered  that  I  had  observed  what  he  con- 
sidered a  personal  charm.  He  was  emboldened  to  place 
a  little  confidence  in  me,  and  asked  with  considerable 
modesty  if  I  would  advance  him  a  few  dollars  over  and 
aboVe  what  he  was  entitled  to  draw  of  his  wages  —  that  it 
would  be  a  great  favor,  and  he  should  do  his  best  to  satisfy 
me,  as  he  hoped  he  had  done  hitherto.  The  fact  was,  he 
wished  to  take  a  wife,  and  the  money  was  to  make  up 
her  dower  which  he  had  to  pay  to  her  parent.' 

**  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  married,  Aa- 
Sing  1 "  I  replied  in  astonishment,  "  and  that  your  wife 
lived  at  Chan-Lon  V  " 

**  That  is  CO,"  he  answered  simplv ;  '*  but  I  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  getting  one  exceedinnrly  cheap,  and  such 
a  good  chance  might  never  occur  again.  Only  forty  dol- 
lars, madam,  and  she  is  everything  that  could  be  desired." 

"  But,  Aa-Sing,"  I  argued,  "  you  do  not  want  a  wife  just 
now;  you  will  soon  return  to  your  home  again." 

He  reiterated  the  temptation  of  extreme  cheapness,  like 
a  woman  who  sees  a  great  bargain  she  does  not  require : 
**  She  is  so  cheap  I  so  cheap  I  " 

'*  What  will  your  first  wife  say  ?  "  I  persisted. 

**  Hah-yah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  seizing  upon  this  faint  ob- 
jection with  avidity,  and  demolishing  it  at  once,  "  she 
will  say  it  is  very  cheap  t " 

I  gave  up  the  question  and  let  him  have  the  money. 

He  contrived  to  get  married,  during  some  leisure  mo- 
ment of  my  service,  without  inconveniencing  me  at  all.  I 
saw  his  bright  little  wife  soon  after,  in  spick  and  span  new 
unmentionables  and  shirt,  as  blue  as  blue  could  be  or  as 
indigo  could  make  them,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  to  come 
round  to  Aa-Sing's  opinion  that  she  was  decidedly  cheap 
and  that  he  had  got  a  bargain.  Aa-Sing,  in  spite  of  the 
double  encumbrance,  remained  as  invaluable  as  ever,  and 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  Chinese,  when  well  trained, 
make  the  best  servants  I  know.  They  have  necessarily  to 
be  taught,  and  shown  every  act  of  European  service,  and 
that  with  great  care  and  precision.  Any  mistake  made 
will  assuredly  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  For 
instance,  if  white  wine  were  accidentally  put  into  a  claret- 
jug,  you  would  certainly  get  your  sherry  in  a  claret-jug  for 
the  future.  My  host  one  aay,  from  laziness,  put  brandy 
into  a  sherry  decanter.  It  was  fatal  from  that  time  for- 
-  ward.  W*i  regularly  had  brandy  served  after  soup,  in 
spite  of  grimaces,  exclamations,  and  invectives  of  all  kinds. 
Under  my  front  verandah,  aa  1  have  mentioned,  ran  the 
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Pearl  River,  now  flo^tinj;  my  boat  high  enough  for  me  to 
avoid  the  treacherous  glutinous  steps,  anon  ebbing,  and 
leaving  me  a  dainty  draught  of  mollusca.  This  river  is 
a  study  of  human  life  unparalleled  in  Europe.  Its  numer- 
ous branches  and  creeks  encircle  and  intersect  Canton ; 
meetinz,  dividing,  spreading,  like  a  lady's  crochet  pattern, 
each  slip  of  water  floating  its  quantum  of  boats  of  every 
description  from  the  warlike  junk  bristling  with  cannon, 
to  a  diminutive  cockle-shell,  where  a  mere  baby  paddled 
its  own  canoe.  Chinese  children  are  both  water-proof  and 
drowninj{-proof ;  I  therefore  disbelieve  the  libel  that  so 
much  infanticide  is  committed  by  casting  babies  into  the 
rivers,  persuaded  as  I  am  that  at  no  age  would  a  Chinese 
infant  consent  to  drown.  Thousands  of  sampans  are  ply- 
ing their  oars  or  lying  to,  the  homes  of  large  families  who 
Eass  their  whole  lives  on  that  slender  plank.  The  water 
aby  opens  its  eyes  upon  the  sampan^  passes  its  watery 
youth  there,  is  damply  married  there,  and  not  unfrequently 
goes  from  thence  to  a  watery  grave.  Half  a  million  of 
people  are  estimated  to  live  upon  the  water  in  Canton 
alone :  and  there  is  in  China  and  Cochin  China  what  may 
be  termed  a  water  population,  who  live  exclusively  upon 
the  rivers,  even  though  their  boats  never  stir  from  the 
same  spot.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  Chi- 
nese land'tickf  as  in  contrast  to  our  sea-sickness.  These 
people  rarely  go  ashore.  Their  occupation  is  on  the  w^ter, 
their  shops  are  floating.  They  earn  their  living  as  con- 
veyances for  men  and  raateriaf,  like  the  Venetian  gondolas, 
which  they  most  resemble  in  construction  though  not  in 
color,  and  are  oflen  sculled  in  the  same  manner.  They 
are  inhabited,  like  a  dwelling,  frequently,  by  two  or  three 
generations.  The  family  sleep  under  the  awning  and  in 
me  hold,  thus  forming  a  two-story  house.  If  any  member 
goes  on  shore  it  is  the  man  ;  he  may  be  a  coolie,  a  water- 
carrier,  a  fish  vendor ;  or  keep  a  small  shop ;  whilst  his 
» wife,  mother,  grandmother,  children,  man  the  boat.  I 
have  seen  mere  babies  steer  like  any  coxswain.  There  are 
to  be  seen  the  pretty  sailor  girls  special  to  China.  They 
are  bright,  saucy,  rob ustr looking  lasses  :  their  black  glossy 
hair  cut  short  across  the  forehead,  and  tied  up  in  a  knot 
or  plaii  behind.  They  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings, 
and  their  pretty  little  feet  and  ankles  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  objects  in  Canton.  They  not  onlv 
rowed,  and  sculled,  and  steered  on  that  complicated  mesh 
of  crail,  but  managed  their  boats  upon  the  wider  portions 
of  the  river  with  the  same  agility  as  a  man.  This  is 
one  of  the  specialties  and  remarkable  features  of  Canton 
and  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  I  must  term  the 
'*  up-side-downness  "  of  Chinese  life.  You  find  the  men 
employed  as  chambermaids,  laundresses,  seamstresses,  em- 
broideresses  ;  whilst  the  women  are  sailors  and  boatmen. 
And  thus  it  is  throughout;  there  is  scarcely  anything 
which  they  do  not  do  the  reverse  of  us. 

In  salutation  the  Chinese  shakes  his  own  hand  instead  of 
his  visitor's.  In  paying  respect  he  puts  his  hat  on,  instead 
of  taking  it|ofr.  The  very  houses  seem  inside  out  Wher- 
ever we  begin  at  the  top,  they  commence  at  ths  bottom. 
Their  signl^ards  are  perpendicular  instead  of  horizontal. 
Their  ideas  are  also  very  much  upon  the  same  reverse 
scale.  What  is  felony  in  Europe  —  plurality  of  wives  —  is 
highly  proper  in  China,  in  fact  a  mark  of  dibtlnction ;  and 
concubinage  no  more  a  sin  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  In  fact,  in  households  where  I  visited,  I  could 
not  find  out  that  it  implied  any  disgrace.  These  women 
probably  belong  to  a  lower  class,  at  least,  than  the  first 
wife,  who  is  always  of  suitable  rank.  The  only  diflference 
was,  that  she  had  not  been  carried  home  in  stat-e  by  her 
husband's  relatives,  which  is  the  only  marriage  ceremony ; 
and  possibly  he  had  got  her  without  dower,  she  not  having 
near  relatives  to  exact  it.  But  she  eats  the  same,. and  her 
children  share  the  benefits  with  the  rest.  She  would 
not  have  as  much  authority  as  the  upper  wives,  but  her  po- 
sition had  no  .opprobrium  or  degradation  attached  to  it. 
Suicide  also  is  reckoned  perfectly  honorable  and  justifiable 
if  circumstances  seem  to  demand  it.  Cross  roads  or  refusal 
to  bury  would  be  deemed  absurdities  in  China.  Thus,  it  is 
night  in  one  land,  it  is  day  in  another,  and  what  is  crime 


in  one  hemisphere  if  virtue  in  another.  Oar  votMi 
queer  place  turned  topsy-turvy. 

To  return  to  the  wonderful  river  and  the  boitL  I 
seem  of  endless  variety ;  some,  all  covered,  mikii^  tn 
travelling  hotel,  like  the  Dutch  treksckuiien^  or  Errp 
Nile  boats.  They  are  the  railroad  can  of  the  eoatn; 
the  American  Pacific  line.  You  are  boarded,  kd^eii 
elled,  for  so  much  per  diem.  They  are  genenlljas 
by  twenty  or  forty  rowers,  or  polers,  for  manj  of  dug 
are  so  shallow  that  poling  and  even  poafaing  becoati 
sarv.  The  passengers  are  jammed  in  together  lih  asi 
(oil  not  excepted),  unless  there  chances  to  be  &  aai 
on  board,  when  he  would  invariably  monopdize  tk 
with  his  wives  and  his  retinue.  Some  of  theat  bta 
stationary,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  hotels,  restn 
etc.  There  are  also  boats  painted  and  deconidi 
most  gorgeous  style,  and  tastefully  adorned  vitii  fin 
whence  they  are  called  *' flower  boats,"  literally  i  Is 
ftarden.  They  have,  in  fact,  the  same  repotsas  i 
Jardin  des  Piantes  in  Paris,  or  Vaoxhall  inLoodoB.  I 
is  also  an  amount  of  feasting  done,  and  at  ni^h 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  a  myriad  of  tiny  C^m 
terns,  which  give  them  a  fairy-like  effect  IsaiQ  i 
them  may  be  heard  the  sounds  of  revelry,  of  Iia|ka. 
the  shrill  falsetto  whine  called  music,  ftr  into  ik  < 
hours  of  morning.  The  Chinese  enjoy  themselrei  bf  ti 
All  their  feasts  and  festivals  are  kept  throagb  tk  i 
generally  by  moonlight ;  and  although,  wheopoor,kfl 
on  a  farthing's- worth  of  rice  a  day,  yet  when  riebsi 
mulate  he  biecomes  the  most  luxurious  of  sjMa 
dulges  freely  in  the  most  recherche  delicacies  of  tktt 
and,  like  any  Koman  voluptuary,  becomes  corjisja 
phlegmatic. 

Invited  to  a  grand  Chinese  dinner,  the  hoaraaie 
eleven  a.  m.  and  the  locale  a  boat.  Having  heard  sd 
the  obnoxious  stuff  I  should  have  to  eat,  and  beeo  ^[^ 
tioned  that  I  should  be  ill  for  at  least  a  week  aftcn 
I  intimated  to  a  medical  friend  that  I  was  about  ts'i 
d  la  Chinoise"  and  should  probably  require  his  sr 
that  evening.  He  gave  me  the  prescriptioo, "  Taktu 
little  of  each  dish,  and  take  a  very  long  time  iw 
Of  the  latter  I  had  no  choice,  for  we  began  at  dem 
did  not  conclude  until  half-past  five.  I  felts  littki^ 
ish  but  was  not  actually  sick,  and  the  doctor  taH  !■ 
digestion  of  a  horse. 

To  enumerate  the  dishes  we  ate  and  the  prioH  jt^ 
them  would  seem  fabulous.  We  commenced  vidiisi 
finished  with  soup.  Some  of  the  intermediate  disbi 
shark's  fin ;  biras'  nests  brought  from  Borneo  (^ 
nearly  a  guinea  a  mouthfhl) ;  mcassee  of  pocdk  ij 
dog  rather  like  a  pig,  except  for  its  head ;  the  &&«^ 
kouk  shell,  an  elastic  substance  like  paxwaxoris^lii^ 


almonds;  cabbage  in  a  variety  of  forms;  greea  r<^ 
stewed  fungi ;  fresh  fish  of  a  dozen  kinds ;  onions  siii^ 
salt  duck  cured  like  ham,  andpi^^  in  every  foa^ 
boiled,  fried;  Fouchow  ham,  which  seemed  tooe«^ 
WilUhire.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  excel  in  pork,  but  &> 
ans  will  rarely  touch  it,  under  the  superstitioB  tkr 
pigs  are  fed  on  babies.  Of  course  a  pig  will  eat  a  li>f 
It  finds  one,  as  it  will  devour  a  rattlesnake,  bat  th^^ 
not  prevent  us  eating  American  bacon,  where  the  |iip' 
wild  in  the  wood,  and  feed,  from  choice,  epos  as/^ 
they  can  find.  When  in  the  Southern  States  i  f^ 
magnificent  rattlesnakes,  and  my  pigs  ate  then  > 
That  did  not  prevent  the  pigs  being  eateoB' 
turn ;  and  I  think  I  would  as  soon  eat  tranasaWf 
baby  flesh  as  of  rattlesnake,  especially  the  rattle-  ' 
believe  the  whole  to  be  a  libel.  The  Chineae  sre  9ff 
ticular  about  their  swine,  and  keep  them  penDedapa 
utmost  cleanliness  and  comfort,  rivalling  the  Dntcfii* 
scrubbing  and  washing.  They  grow  whole  fielibfl' 
and  herbs  for  their  pigs,  and  I  do  not  belierc  thit 
porker  in  a  million  ever  tastes  a  baby.  '  ^ 

About  two  o'clock  we  rose  firom  table,  wvked  ts* 
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d  out  of  window.  Large  brass  bowls  were  brought 
writli  bot  water,  and  towels.  Each  one  proceeded  to 
riD  Ablutions,  the  Chinese  washing  their  heads.  After 
ti  rerresbincr  operation  we  resumed  our  s^ats,  and  re- 
Qex&oed  with  another  description  of  tea.  Seven  differ- 
lorts   of  samshoo  we  partook  of,  made  from  rice,  from 

from  mangoes,  cocoa-nut ;  all  fermented  liquors ;  and 
mystery  remained  —  that  I  was  not  inebriated.    Per- 

it  was  following  the  doctor's  advice,  the  length  of  time 
b  elapsed,  and  me  small  cjuan titles.  The  samshoo  was 
^  'vrarm,  in  tiny  cups,  during  the  course  of  the  dinner. 
whole  was  cooked  without  salt,  and  tasted  verv  insipid 
le.  The  birds'  nests  seemed  like  glue  or  isinglass ;  but 
cocks'-combs  were  palatable.    The  dog  meat  was  like 

delicate  gizzard  well  stewed  —  a  short,  close  fibre  and 
'  tender.  The  dish  which  I  fancied'the  most  turned  out 
le  rat ;  for  upon  takine  a  second  help  after  the  first 
^»  J-  got  the  head,  and  I  certainlv  felt  rather  sick  upon 

discovery.  But  I  consoled  myself  by  the  remembrance 
'  in  California  we  used  often  to  eat  ground-squirrels, 
ch  are  first  cousins  to  the  flat-tailed  rats  ;  and  travellers 
►  would    know  the  world  must  go  in  boldly  for  manners 

customs.  We  had  tortoise  and  frogs ;  a  curry  of  the 
er  was  superior  to  chicken.  We  had  fowls' hearts,  and 
ins  of  some  bird  —  snipe,  I  think.  We  had  chow-chow 
mangoes,  rambustan  preserved,  salted  cucumber,  sweet 
atoes,  yarns,  to^o,  all  sorts  of  sweets  made  from  rice, 
ar,  and  cocoa-nut.  Every  dish  was  separate.  And  the 
p  which  terminated  the  repast  was  surely  boiled  tripe, 
some  interior  arrangement,  and  I  wished  1  had  halted  a 
le  time  ago.  The  whole  was  eaten  with  chop-sticks,  or 
poon  like  a  small  spade  or  shovel     The  sticks  are  made 

0  a  kind  of  fork  by  being  held  crosswise  between  the 
eers. 

L  was  the  only  lady  —  for  it  is  not  the  usage  for  the  sexes 
meet  together  in  society.  I  dined  with  the  ladies,  and 
s  crammed  in  the  same  way,  but  with  a  larger  admixture 
fraits,  sweets,  and  tea.  Rice  is  the  substitute  for  bread, 
d  poultry  and  pork  for  mutton  and  beef;  though  occa- 
nally  there  is  mutton  and  goat ;  beef  very  rarely,  except 
'  Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  was  spent 
►on   the  rivers ;  and  a  wonderful  life  it  was.    I  went  into 

1  the  back  streets  or  creeks,  and,  with  my  five  senses  on 
e  alert,  examined  everything  I  could. 

The  novelty,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  incessant  and 
»ver-ending,  and  fully  repays  the  traveller,  in  interest,  for 
e  inconvenience  he  may  experience. 
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Berlin  is  going  to  build  a  theatre  to  be  exclusively  de- 
oted  to  comic  opera. 

An  International  Geographical  Congress  will  be  held  at 
^aris  next  spring. 

RocHBFORT  will  start  La  Lanteme  in  Tendon,  and  1am- 
K)oo  the  Septennat  with  all  his  former  vigor. 

Thr  march  of  civilization  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
k  baby  show  was  lately  held  at  Morar,  in  Central  India. 

A  WONDERFUL  collection  of  violins,  signed  by  the  great 
Italian  instrument  makers  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
senturies,  will  shortly  be  sold  at  Havre. 

Mb.  Swinburnk  has  returned  to  London  in  fairly  good 
health,  instead  of  being  at  the  point  of  death,  as  was  een- 
eralljr  reported.  His  new  poem,  *'  Bothwell,'*  is  finished 
and  IS  described  by  those  wno  have  heard  it  as  being  very 
powerful. 

Gomez,  the  vonng  Brazilian  composer,  whose  opera  **  11 
Goarany,"  produced  in  London  the  vear  before  last,  met 
with  but  poor  success,  has  just  brought  out  a  new  work,  at 
Genoa,  "  Salvator  Rosa."  The  opera  is  said  to  abound  with 
beauties,  and  to  have  been  thoroughly  successful. 


The  London  Court  Journal  says :  *'  Our  criticism  of 
*  The  Hunchback,'  recently  revived  at  the  Queen's,  is  short. 
Why,  in  a  piece  the  action  of  which  takes  place  over  a  cent- 
ury ago,  bring  in  a  letter  with  a  penny  postase-stamp  on 
it  V  "  The  critic  knows  little  about  stage  anachronisms,  if 
that  surprises  him. 

An  old  suggestion  by  M.  Alphonse  Karr  has  just  been 
raked  up,  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  a  college  for 
journalists  as  well  as  for  lawyers  and  doctors.  No  drug- 
gist, it  is  urged,  is  allowed  to  poison  the  public,  and  yet 
the  people  are  daily  poisoned  with  ideas  which  sap  the  ex- 
istence of  the  nation. 

This  year  again  the  Pope  has  abstained  from  presenting 
his  famous  golden  rose,  the  Pontifical  recompense  to  female 
sovereigns  for  piety  and  right  thinking.  The  last  two 
were  sent  respectively  to  the  consort  of  Napoleon  HI.  and 
to  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  then  Queen  of  Spain.  They  did 
not  bring  good  fortune  to  those  ladies. 

George  Eliot's  new  volume  of  poetry,  which  Messrs. 
Blackwood  will  publish  about  the  end  of  the  month,  will 
include  the  poems  contributed  to  English  magazines,  and  a 
poem  contributed  only  to  an  American  serial,  together,  we 
oelieve,  with  more  recent  poetical  work,  which  will  now 
for  the  first  time  see  the  light. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  Countess  of  Loudoun,  just  proved, 
her  ladyship,  after  desiring  that  her  funeral  may  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  goes  on  to  sav :  "  1  further  wish  my 
right  hand  to  be  cut  off  and  buried  in  the  park  at  Castle 
Donington,  at  the  bend  of  the  hill  to  the  Trent,  and  a 
small  cross  or  stone  over  it,  with  the  motto,  *  I  byde  my 
tyme.* " 

It  is  suggested  that  a  certain  month  of  each  year  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  return  of  borrowed  books.  Apropos  of 
this  subject,  in  1471,  when  Louis  XL,  King  of  France^ 
wanted  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris, 
he  was  required  to  deposit  plate  in  pledge,  and  to  get  one 
of  his  nobles  to  join  him  in  guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  book. 

The  journeymen  tailors  of  London  talk  of  making  a  new 
rule  to  the  effect  that  no  clothes  which  they  make  shall  be 
given  up  until  paid  for,  and  that  all  alterations  will  be 
charged  for.  Of  course  such  a  rule  would  be  a  direct  in- 
centive to  make  clothes  fit  as  badly  as  possible.  The  pro- 
posal shows  what  monstrous  ideas  now  find  favor  among 
working-men. 

A  NOVEL  adaptation  of  electricity  has  just  been  applied 
to  several  of  the  carriages  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company.  By  a  very  simple  piece  of  mechanism  placed 
under  each  seat  of  the  passengers  a  tell-tale  or  dial  is  made 
to  register  the  number  of  the  passengers  entering  the  car- 
riage and  the  distance  which  each  travels.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. 

French  journalists  are  just  now  lamenting  over  the 
rage  which  is  prevailing  among  their  fellow-countrymen 
for  everything  Enelish.  They  say  that  the  Paris  ladies 
have  taken  to  giving  their  children  En^^lish  names,  and 
instead  of  calling  tnem  Jacques  and  Diana,  oall  them 
Jemmy  and  Di.  It  is  becoming  the  fashion  in  certain 
aristocratic  circles  to  talk  French  with  an  English  accent. 
Still  more  marvellous,  English  cookery  and  English  mil- 
linery are  superseding  French. 

The  tomb  of  Petrarch  was  opened  recently  bv  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Bovolenta  Academy.  The  bones 
of  the  poet,  instead  of  beine  collected  in  a  wooden  or 
metal  box,  were  merely  spread  on  a  common  board.  Tbey 
were  damp,  partly  mouldy,  and  of  amber  color.  The  size 
of  the  bones  shows  that  Petrarch  was  of  middle  stature. 
A  statement  has  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates, and  then  deposited  in  a  sealed  bottle  in  the  tomb, 
which  has  been  closed  again. 

The  late  Lord  Belhaven  died  without  direct  heirs.  His 
wife,  who  survived  him,  but  has  since  died,  bequeathed 
the  estates  to  the  gentleman  who  shall  be  able  to  establish 
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hb  rif^ht  to  the  title  of  Lord  BelhaveD,  to  as  to  avoid  the 
awkwardaess  and  inconvenience  of  a  landless  peer.  There 
are  two  claimants  for  the  title.  One  is  an  officer  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  the  other  is  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
Leith.  The  Belhaven  estates  were  at  one  time  of  but  little 
value,  but,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  minerals,  thejr  are 
worth  about  £30,000  a  year. 

M.  Clement  Duvrrnoib  relates  a  strange  incident 
that  occurred  during  his  rambles  through  the  cemetery 
at  P^re  la  Chaise.  He  passed  by  a  young  lady  in  deep 
monrning,  kneeling  at  a  grave,  singing  '*  Casta  Diva  "  witn 
apparent  devotion.  He  listened,  and  found  that  his  ears 
had  not  deceived  him.  The  young  lady,  to  his  astonfsh* 
ment,  said,  "  You  are  perhaps  surprised  to  hear  me  singing 
**  Norma  "  in  such  a  place.  But  my  mamma  sleeps  below  in 
that  tomb ;  she  used  to  love  to  hear  me  sing  that  opera, 
and  I  come  here  every  day  to  sing  it  to  her.'* 

The  German  Jesuits  are  taking  refuge  in  Turkey. 
Priests  belonging  for  the  greater  part  to  the  order  of  St. 
Lazarus  and  Jesuit  Fathers  are,  says  the  Smyrna  Bulletin, 
emigrating  to  Turkey  in  large  numbers.  Weary  of  the 
seemingly  hopeless  contest  now  waging  between  Church 
and  State  in  Germany,  and  reluctant  to  incur  the  persecu- 
tion which  the  policy  of  the  German  Chancellor  appears  to 
dictate,  many  of  the  German  Jesuits  are  leaving  the  Fa- 
therland forever.  The  Austrian  steamers  from  Trieste  and 
the  French  weekly  packet  from  Marseilles  convey  crowds 
of  these  clerical  emigrants  to  Smyrna.  In  that  town,  how- 
ever, the.maiority  of  the  self-exiled  fathers  make  but  a 
short  stay.  They  purpose,  it  is  said,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Syria  and  in  Constantinople. 

The  Russian  Military  Gazette,  referring  to  the  singular 
immunity  enjoyed  by  the  troops  of  the  late  expedition  to 
Khiva  from  the  fevers  and  other  illnesses  which  usually 
attend  such  expeditions,  attributes  this  result  to  the  "  Dol- 
gorouky  biscuit."  All  the  provisions  taken  by  the  expe- 
dition, it  says,  consisted  of  a  drove  of  live  cattle  and  of 
these  biscuits,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and 
may  either  be  eaten  raw,  dissolved  in  water,  or  cooked  as 
soup.  Their  inventor.  Prince  Michael  Dolgorouky,  first 
introduced  the  American  meat-biscuits  into  the  Russian 
army;  but  it  was  found  that  they  gave  rise  to  various 
scorbutic  disorders,  and  they  were  consequently  abandoned. 
He  then  hit  on  the  plan  of  making  biscuits  of  meal,  beef, 
and  sour-orout  in  equal  proportions ;  and  the  biscuits  thus 
prepared  have  become  almost  as  popular  in  the  Russian, 
as  the  famous  *-  erbwurst  **  is  in  the  Grerman  army. 

The  report  which  was  current  not  long  aco  that  a  num-  | 
ber  of  moa  bones  had  been  discovered  near  Hamilton,  New 
Zealand,  has,  according  to  the  Melbourne  Argus,  been  con- 
firmed. Captain  Button,  the  provincial  geologist,  has 
lately  visited  the  locality  where  it  was  alleged  the  bones  had 
been  discovered,  and  ascertained  from  personal  observation 
that  an  accumulation  of  these  bones  exists,  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  in  a  swamp  about  a  mi  jb  and  a  half  on 
the  east  side  of  Hamilton.  Among  the  skeletons  there  are 
not  only  several  species  of  the  dinornis,  but  those  of  the 
aptornis,  an  articulated  skeleton  of  which  was  recently  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Haast  at  a  meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Fhil- 
osophical  Institute.  There  are  also  the  bones  of  some 
smaller  birds,  and  these  will  prove  of  peculiar  value,  as 
hitherto  palseontological  research  has  not  afforded  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  kind  of  small  birds  which  were  contem- 
poraneous with  the  moa.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
five  or  six  wagon  loads  of  bones  in  the  swamp  at  Hamilton, 
and  steps  will  be  taken  shortly  to  remove  tbe  entire  quan- 
tity  to  Dunedin.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  some  re- 
mains of  moas  have  been  found,  but  it  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory to  hear  of  a  live  moa  being  captured.  No  large 
moa  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  alive  in  New  Zealand 
since  1650,  and  although  there  have  licen  occasionally 
rumors  of  the  reappearance  of  tbe  bird,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  has  become  extinct.  Yet  the  moa  was  a  stupid,  fat, 
indolent  bird  that  never  did  anybody  any  harm,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  allowed  to  exist  to  t!ie  present 


day,  but  that  the  New  Zealandersthonght  proper  lii 
stroy  itt  chief!  v  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  its  sksfi  ii 
receptacle  for  holding  tattooing  powder. 

Several  of  the  Paris  jouriiaU  express  great  iji|ii 
with  the  misfortunes  of  a  I^renchman  who,  hmg  u  M 
at  the  time  of  an  execution  for  murder  some  three  is 
ago,  determined  to  possess  himself  of  apieeeoftW;i 
used  upon  the  **  mournful  occasion."  He  is  laid  tok 
had  an  interview  with  *^the  celebrated  Calcnft,''teji 
the  sum  of  five  sovereigns  to  have  pnrchsaed  tk  ik 
rope,  which  he  brought  back  to  Paris  in  triamph,  b^ 
himself  to  be  henceforward  protected  from  tibe  thtli 
fortune.  Within  a  month  one  of  his  childres  van 
hanged  with  this  rope  by  her  brother,  who  vis  pliji^ 
**  hangman,"  and  tnough  the  father  "cutberdsn* 
time,  she  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock,  ii 
time  afterwards  the  owner  of  the  rope  west  to  Hub  i 
business  connected  with  his  trade,  and  as  lie  bid  ili^ 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession  when  he  was  Fetani^; 
Paris,  he  placed  it  in  a  box  which  he  made  teem  m 
*'  lucky  rope."  The  box  was  stolen  dnriog  tbe  ya 
and,  thougn  it  was  afterwards  recovered  at  tbe  Fjrii 
minus  with  the  cord  around  it,  the  money  had  btai 
stracted.  It  might  have  been  Uiought  that  after  mi 
disappointments  the  rope  would  have  been  got  rid  of  s 
talisman  of  evil,  but  that  such  was  not  the  case  ittrk 
from  the  fact  of  its  owner,  who  had  experienced  ki 
losses  in  his  business  since  the  robbery,  nanog  iM 
to  commit  suicide  with  it  so  recently  as  last  vceL  h 
he  had  '*  cut  down  "  his  daughter,  so  his  wife  ''estk 
him,  and  according  to  last  accounts  he  is  almost  teei 
cent.  When  he  is  completely  restored  to  bealdi  ki 
probably  see  the  propriety  of  parting  with  such  an  m 
purchase,  and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  collectors  iaPini 
may,  by  a  skilful  recital  of  the  dramatic  events  uai 
to  this  rope,  get  rid  of  it  at  a  profit. 

ScoOH  and  Perth  Masonic  Lodge,  the  third  oidesb 
in  Scotland,  has  become  possessed  of  a  veiy  i^«m 
relic  of  Burns,  which  is  understood  to  be  hithscto  as 
lished.  It  is  addressed  to  ^  Mrs.  W.  Riddle,  Hsba 
The  poem  appears  to  have  been  written  on  three  pq9 
a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  the  following  note  oceipjici 
first  paze:  <<Mrs.  W.  Riddle,  Haleath8,-The  ki 
you  wished  me  in  your  morning's  card  is,  I  think,  lii 
from  me  forever.  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  sf  k 
to-day  till  about  an  hour  ago.  Those  wickedlj  ^ 
advertisements  I  lent  (1  did  wrong)  to  a  friend,  isdli 
ill  able  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  Tbe  Muses  have  off? 
forsaken  me.  The  following  detached  stanzas  I  isiat 
interweave  in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd:- 

"  Despairing  beside  a  clear  streani," 
L'amour :  toujonrs  I'aroour  I 

Volte  subito. 

Tbe  trout  in  yonder  wimpling  bam 

That  glides,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  once  that  careless  stream, 

That  wanton  troat  was  I : 
But  love  wi'  unrelenting  beam 

Has  scorched  my  fountains  dry. 

That  little  flowret's  peaoefal  lot 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows. 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

No  ruder  visit  knows. 
Was  mine,  till  love  has  o'er  me  passed, 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom ; 
And  now  beneath  the  withering  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consbme. 

The  wakened  lav'rock  warbling  spriogi» 

And  climbs  the  early  sky. 
Winnowing  blithe  his  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye : 
As  little  reckt  I  sorrow's  power. 

Until  the  flow'ry  snase 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hoar, 
/  Made  me  the  thrall  o'  caxe." 
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LITERARY   LATITUDE   AND   LONGITUDE. 

Mb.  Stedm an  enjoys  the  honor,  we  believe,  of  being 
}  first  American  poet  who  has  been  successfully  inter- 
twed.     He  was  waylaid  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  as 

was  journeying  from  South  to  North,  and  bidden  stand 
d  deliver  his  sentiments  —  that  being  generally  all  that 
poet  can  be  rifled  of —  upon  various  matters  pertaining 
current  literature,  the  position  of  Bret  Harte  and  John 
ly,  the  influence  which  older  writers  had  borne  over 
n  and  his  associate  poets,  whether  the  Atlantic  was 
dly  a  New  York  magazine  or  not,  and  especially  where- 
outs  in  the  country  the  literary  centre  was  to  be  found. 
Since  the  report  of  the  conversation  is  headed  *<  The 
etrBanker,"  we  are  not  sure  how  far  Mr.  Stedman's 
inions  represent  the  banker  in  him,  the  shrewd  observer 
markets,  which  the  title  indicates,  and  how  far  he  has 
owed  his  poetic  instincts  to  determine  things  that  are 
yond  the  horizon  that  is  bordered  by  Wall  Street.  We 
!line  to  the  belief  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  great 
estion.  Where  is  the  Literary  Centre  of  the  United 
ates  ?  his  mind  is  so  full  of  quotations,  that  it  is  not  Pan 
much  as  Mercury  in  Wall  Street,  who  is  piping  to  us. 
)  quotes  London  and  Edinburgh  as  a  parallel  to  New 
>rk  and  Boston,  —  a  suspiciously  easy  parallel,  —  and 
ks  of  artificial  markets  for  literature  in  a  way  that 
ikes  ns  feel  as  if  poetry  were  sometimes  forced,  and 
ken  to  New  York  or  Boston  very  early  in  the  season. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Stedman's  mind,  —  for 
terviewers  rarely  drop  their  lines  very  deep,  —  we  think 
at  people  may  very  easily  magnify  this  question  of  a  lit- 
ftry  centre,  until  it  assumes  an  importance  which  facts 
*  not  warrant.  There  is  a  disposition  to  consider  a  lit- 
u*y  centre  necessary,  just  as  one  might  imagine  people 
^rviQg  for  lack  of  a  great  American  novel,  or  for  a  new 
et,  who  was  to  be  so  distinctively  American  as  to  give 
en  dim  suggestions  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
th  verse  that  instantly  suggests  the  Yellowstone  or  the 
ammoth  Cave.  So  Ions  as  literature  is  regarded  as  a 
oduct  which  is  to  carry  off  the  prize  in  some  interna- 
mal  exhibition,  we  shall  no  doubt  bring  forward  tri- 
nphantly  the  biggest  squashes  that  can  be  shone  upon 

ady  latitude,  and  every  effort  tb  sunder  ourselves  vio- 
itly  from  the  common  traditions  of  literature  can  only 
id  in  the  production  of  what  will  create  no  traditions. 
The  truth  is  that  literature  is  both  independent  of  cen- 
B8  and  markets  and  shops  of  every  kind,  for  its  best  en- 
tavor,  and  is  very  dependent  on  many  influences  which 
diate  from  cities,  as  regards  its  ordinary  presentation. 
1  its  highest  manifestation  literature  is  heartily  indebted 

all  the  varied  influences  which  go  to  determine  na- 
>nal  life  and  character.  It  is  an  expression  of  life,  and 
>t  something  which  holds  itself  as  an  object  of  merchan- 
se.  It  may  be  sold  for  five  pounds,  to  the  everlasting 
tonishment  of  the  world,  when  books  are  overhauled, 
id  it  may  bring  a  great  sum,  to  the  inevitable  envy  of 
086  who  are  greedy  for  gain ;  but  no  one  can  gainsay 


the  fact  that  all  the  prizes  offered  by  bookseller  or  com- 
mittee cannot  draw  from  her  hiding-place  the  secret 
muse.  One  of  the  greatest  books  written  or  published  in 
America,  instinct  with  American  life  and  thought,  was 
written  in  the  woods  of  an  obscure  Pennsylvania  county, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  profound  satisfaction  to  every  one 
who  has  hopes  of  literature  in  America,  that  the  stars 
which  hang  over  the  great  writers  do  not  necessarily 
shine  upon  the  great  cities  and  so-called  literary  centres. 

But  leaving  on  one  side  the  unbidden  literature,  what 
determines  the  residence  of  those  men  and  women  who 
would  devote  themselves  to  literar}'  pursuits  ?  The  an- 
swer will  be  determined  by  the  aims  which  such  have. 
If  they  desire  to  give  themselves  to  the  literature  which  is 
fed  and  stimulated  by  social  life,  then  they  will  seek  the 
city  which  ofi*er8  that  most  abundantly.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  social  considerations  are  rarely  the  controlling 
ones.  He  who  cultivates  a  definite  department  in  litera- 
ture will  place  himself  where  libraries,  bookstores,  and 
museums  give  him  the  best  opportunities  for  securing 
material.  He  can  use  it  where  he  pleases.  No  doubt,  as 
a  commercial  cily,  New  York  furnishes  advantages 
through  its  journals  which  no  other  city  possesses;  but 
literature  and  journalism  -are  not  exchangeable  terms,  and 
we  have  never  learned  that  a  writer  who  offers  his  work 
is  any  more  highly  regarded  because  he  comes  from  one 
place  rather  than  from  another.  It  is  true  publishers 
find  it  more  convenient  frequently  to  have  minor  literary 
work  done  by  one  upon  whom  they  can  call  easily,  and 
with  whom  they  can  confer,  and  if  one  wishes  to  do  job- 
work  in  literature,  he  should  by  all  means  be  near  the 
shop  that  gives  out  the  work ;  but  it  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  whoever  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  literature  as 
a  profession  will  choose  first  the  place  where  he  can  put 
himself  most  directly  into  connection  with  work  of  the 
class  which  he  undertakes.  The  city,  with  its  microcos- 
mic  character,  unquestionably  draws  him,  but  it  is  a  little 
early  to  predict  Uiat  any  one  city  is  to  have  undeniable 
superiority  to  any  other.  Meanwhile,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
literary  court,  will  the  judges  be  self-appointed,  or  elected 
upon  the  ground  of  having  published  complete  works  with 
portrait?  and  what  security  have  we  that  the  judges 
themselves  may  not  have  to  take  their  place  at  the  bar  ? 
We  own  to  a  sympathy  with  the  criminal  who  was  asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  fot*  himself,  and  replied :  **  No» 
not  down  here;  but  just  let  you  and  mo  change  places  and 
I'd  have  a  good  deal  to  say." 

NOTES. 

—  The  edition  of  Macaulay's  Speeches  and  Poems  pub- 
lished by  Hurd  and  Houghton ;  The  Riverside  Press,  has 
received  an  interesting  addition  in  an  appendix  contain- 
ing Macaulay's  Pompeii  and  Evening,  poems  which  obtained 
the  Chancellor's  Medal  at  'the  Cambridge  commencement 
in  1819  and  1821.  Macaulay  failed,  as  is  known,  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  proposed  by  the  university  on  the 
subject  of  Waterloo ;  he  himself,  in  one  of  his  early  essays, 
made  a  comparison  between  prize  poems  and  prize  sheep, 
pronouncing  both  worthless.  He  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected therefore  to  include  his  own  productions  among 
his  collected  poems.  The  poems  are  preceded  by  some 
lively  extracts  from  Hannah  More's  letters  to  Macaulay's 
father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
other  youthful  ventures.  The  issue  of  Macaulay's  Essays 
in  monthly  parts  in  England  is  owing  to  the  expiration  of 
cop}Tight  on  some  of  the  earlier  ones,. leading  the  publish- 
ers to  seek  to  maintain  their  control  of  the  property  by 
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sending  out  cheaper  editions  than  their  rivals  could  afford ; 
the  Essays  are  printed  from  old  plates,  and  contain  no  notes 
or  other  new  matter. 

—  It  strikes  ns,  by  the  way,  that  the  English  publishers 
are  remarkably  keen  in  the  scent  of  an  expired  copyright. 
No  sooner  had  the  cop}*right  of  Keble's  "  Christian  Year  " 
lapsed  than  there  was  a  most  incontinent  scramble  for 
this  valuable  literary  property.  When  the  English  get 
the  right  they  are  clamoring  for  in  this  country,  we  may 
expect  a  few  lessons  in  commercial  honor  and  honesty 
which  will  make  American  publishers  hang  their  heads 
with  shame. 

—  The  writer  of  these  notes  can  no  longer  keep  silence. 
He  desires  frankly  to  confess  his  error  in  altering  the  title 
of  Miss  Thackeray's  «  The  White  Cat "  to  "  The  White 
Cap.'*  A  note  received  from  a  correspondent  gives  the  cor- 
rection Bo  gracefully  that  he  feels  bound  in  justice  to  print 
it :  **  The  editor  of  Evert  Saturday  has  certainly  forgot- 
ten his  early  reading  of  fairy  stories,  6r  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  London  advertisements  and  the  advance  sheetB  were 
right  in  calling  Miss  Thackeray's  story  «*  The  White  Cat." 
For  it  is  evidently  of  the  charming  series  of  modem  fairy- 
tales which  has  been  appearing  from  time  to  time,  and 
my  only  astonishment  in  reading  it  was  that  it  had  a  p 
substituted  for  the  f,  till  I  saw  the  explanation  as  to  there 
being  no  cat  in  the  story.  The  plot  is  managed  with  the 
same  delicate  turns  and  half-likenesses  which  we  see  in  her 
'<  Cinderella  "  or  *'  Blue-beard.'*  A  more  careful  reading 
of  the  story,  and  a  clearing  of  his  head  by  rigorous  absti- 
nence from  all  reading  of  Browning's  bewildering  account 
of  his  set-to  with  Miss  Thackeray  on  the  subject  of  the 
White  or  Red  Cotton  Night* cap  Country,  had  already 
made  the  title  clear  to  the  writer.  The  story  is  full  of 
puss  in  a  suggestive  way.  Like  the  Cheshire  cat  in 
"Alice's  Adventures,"  it  appears  and  disappears  most 
unexpectedly,  and  the  heroine  is  certainly  the  most  kitten- 
ish of  little  ladies.  All  slurs  upon  London  proof-readers 
are  herewith  withdrawn. 

—  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  conductors  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  the  pains  they  take  to 
make  their  printed  lists  of  books  of  service  to  the  reader. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  on  what  principle  notes  are 
added  to  titles,  but  those  that  are  given  are  oflen  not 
only  explanatory,  but  full  of  well-digested  information. 
Thus,  under  the  title  **  Capes,  J.  M.,  To  Borne  and  Back, 
Loud.,  1878,  sm.  8vo,"  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  by 
the  uninitiated  for  a  book  of  travels,  is  given  this  note :  — 

Not:  --Th0  nllgiona  experfcnoM  of  th«  author  are  Indicated  In  th«  title. 
A  gradaate  of  Oxford,  and  having  taken  orders  in  the  eitablished  churoh,  he 
braame  a  conTert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnreh,  which  wee  next  glren  up 
flbr  a  retnm  to  his  flret  iUth. 

So,  too,  Miss  Cleveland's  *<  The  Story  of  a  Summer " 
has  very  properly  added  in  brackets  the  words  which 
should  have  been  on  the  title-page  [at  Horace  Greeley's 
home].  A  good  instance  of  the  more  voluminous  notes  is 
found  in  what  follows  the  title  of  Curwen's  "  History  of 
Booksellers." 

Not€.  —  The  preaent  1j  the  oioit  eomprehenflTe  hlf tory  of  Britlih  book- 
■ellers  yet  publlihed.  coming  down  to  our  own  day.  Knlght^s  "  Shadows  of 
the  Old  Bookwller^,"  1866  [4566.5],  Is  confined  to  those  of  England,  and  to 
such  as  flourished  In  the  last  eentary  only,  earlier  than  which  the  material 
for  the  lives  of  English  booksellers  does  not  have  the  completeness  that  can 
after  that  period  be  fonnd  In  the  contemporary  literary  history.  In  this  way 
the  careers  of  Tonson  can  be  traced  in  the  lives  of  Bryden  and  his  associ- 
ates, and  that  of  Llotot  and  Ourll  [see  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  series,  toI.  2, 8, 
and  10]  In  those  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries  The  lives  of  Samnel  itich- 
ardwn  portray  the  most  celebrated,  probably,  of  all.  Besides  Johoson^s  Life 
of  Cave  [586.20],  the  bookselling  of  the  early  half  of  the  lant  centnry  receives 
much  illustration  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  [2654  2.6  and  eli^ewhere  ; 
and  for  Oave,  2664.2.5],  In  BoswelPs  Johnson,'.ln  Vor^ter's  Goldsmith,  etc. 
The  beginnings  and  hlstonr  of  the  houses  of  Longman,  Hurray,  etc.,  are 
tnoed  in  the  LondonjOritio  for  1860.    lor  Manaj,  see  also  Gmitoyum's 


Magazi$u,  Aug.,  1848,  and  Jerdan*s  Antoblognphy  [4Mf81ir  P« 
careers,  Me  the  lives  of  Constable  [2444.68],  of  CfasMbea  (IftS.*: 
Knight  [866.10],  etc.  ^^ 


—  How  far   does  tattle   concerning  antkon 
stimulate  interest  in  their  writings?     We  are  led  s 
the  question,  by  the  report  which  we  have  read  of  i 
ure  given  before  a  girl's  school,  on  the  poet 
in  which  the  lecturer  professed   to  tell  tbeieemf 
composition  of  certain  ot*  the  most  familiar  poeoL  f  i 
ing  the  question  of  good  taste  in  a  lecturer  tba 
what  he  could  scarcely  have  learned  except  is 
conversation,  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  particaltf  und  i, 
school-girl  learning  that  the  **  Psalm  of  Life 
existence  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  in  JalT,l& 
Cambridge,  as  the  poet  sat  between  two  windmc 
small  table  in  the  corner  of  his   chamber;  (In:' 
Light  of  the  Stars  "  was  composed  as  the  poet  k»bl 
upon  a  calm  and  beautiful  summer  evening,  exad^ 
gestive  of  the  poem,  and  that  " '  The  Wreck  of  tk 
rus'  was  written  in  1839.    A  violent  storm  hado 
the  night  before,  and  as  the  poet  sat  smoking  la 
about  midnight  by  the  fire,  the  wrecked  Hespen 
sailing  into  his  mind.     He  went  to  bed,  bat  tbepoa 
seized  him,  and  he  could  not  sleep.     He  got  ap  tai 
the  celebrated  verses.    '  The  clock  was  striking  ^ 
said,  '  when  I  finished  the  last  stanza.'    It  did  latsl 
into  his  mind  by  lines,  but  by  whole  stanzas,  harira 
ing  him  an   effort,  but  flowing  without  let  or  iusian 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  sort  of  talk  about  liriog  aaiic 
of  no  more  value  than  any  other  weak  gossip,  aa^  a| 
little  more  effort  to  quicken  the    appreciation  at  ^ 
poetry,  a  little  less  to  gratify  a  weak  curioaitj,  lo^ 
desirable. 

—  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins,*of  Amherst,  lardj  Tsd\ 
silk  factories  of  Cheney  Brothers  in  Manchester,  aes 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  tbe5j 
Republican  in  which  he  described  the  village  vba 
grown  about  the  enterprise.  Its  position  isootk 
which  was  owned  by  the  father  of  the  Cheaej  Bodi 
and  this  industry  is  the  sole  occasion  of  the  village.  S 
account  of  the  place  is  interesting  for  what  itsag^) 
possible  in  any  like  case  :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  model  factory  villa^ii*^ 
all  like  a  factory  village.  The  milb  are  not  cos^ 
Tall,  ugly  buildings  are  not  rudely  and  at  once  i0 
upon  you,  as  if  to  challenge  attention.  They  are  it  ^ 
distances  from  each  other,  located  doubtless  with  ^ 
to  convenience  and  yet  rather  in  aeclusioD,  veS  li^ 
modest,  appropriate  in  style  as  in  site.  A  factorr  fi| 
without  factories  asserting  themselves  at  ooceis^^ 
coarse  emphasis  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  Tlu^p^ 
iarity  introduces  another.  There  are  no  longi  bd^ 
blocks  of  brick  or  wood  tenement  houses.  His  ff^ 
and  greatly  disfiguring  feature  of  our  factory  tots 
wholly  wanting.  All  about,  with  the  same  incgt^ 
prevailing  in  an  ordinary  village,  are  the  cottages  «f^ 
employes.  These  cottages  are  simple,  most  attract' 
style,  not  common,  not  uniform.  Each  stands  bfiw 
little  ground  about  it,  in  every  way  making  a  comicivf 
healthful,  neat  home.  There  are  many  men  sod  ^ 
having  more  property  than  the  occupants  of  these  eott^ 
who  live  in  houses  much  less  pleasing  in  style  and  lodD* 
In  the  village  are  two  school-houses.  Both  were  p^i 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  the  architect  of  the  M 
Brothers.  One,  possibly  both,  stands  upon  gtwd  M 
gave.  This  is  a  model  building  for  an  inexpensive  e^ 
school-house;  most  complete  in  its  arrangements, aadi^ 
charmingly  situated  in  a  fine  grove,  well  off  the  roai 
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HIS   TWO  WIVES.* 
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CHAPTER  XX.  [coiUinued,) 

3B  next  morning  little  Jim  Dare  mounted  John, 
rode  through  the  woods  and  over  the  open  country 
^ufferin  Street,  for  the  telegram  concerning  little 
1  from  Linda,  to  be  sent  daily  to  relieve  his  anxious 
ler's  heart.     ^  He  was  stronger  than  she  had  ever 

him,  and  constantly  improving,"  the  latest  said. 

a  letter  received  a  day  or  two  later  confirmed  the 
il  story.  **  The  new  milk  agrees  with  him,  and  he 
riving  on  it  beyond  measure.  I  ride  out  with  him 
y  day,  he  sleeps  with  me,  and  is  never  out  of  my 
t.  All  little  Cyril  wants  of  his  mamma  is  to  enjoy 
elf,  and  to  improve  in  strength  as  fast  as  he  does. 
1  cleaning  house,  that  everything  may  look  perfectly 
1  when  you  come  back,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  it 
lOut  the  trouble  of  making  it  so."  Thus  Linda 
te  in  her  joint  letter  to  Cyril  and  Agnes,  her  first 
cted  to  Dufferin  Street  The  envelope  bore  the 
le  of  *'*'  Cyril  King,  Esquire,"  and  as  that  gentleman 
:ied  it  before  he  handed  it  to  his  wife  to  roHd,  there 
into  his  hand  a  tiny  enclosed  note,  which  he  with 
^ht-of-hand  deftness  slipped  into  his  pocket  unseen 
ny  eyes  save  the  dancing  ones  of  Evelyn  Dare,  who 
1  arms  a-kimbo  stood  in  the  kitchen  door,  delighted 
he  arrival  of  a  letter  (always  an  event  in  a  country 
se),  and  eager  to  hear  good  news  of  the  boy  that 

had  never  seen.  Rapidly  as  the  hand  flew  back,  it 
I  the  Argus  eyes  behind  him  which  saw  the  secret 
B  slip  into  the  coat-pocket.  As  she  saw  it  she 
med  to  receive  an  involuntary  shock,  which  caused 

to  rush  instantly  to  the  kitchen  and  to  expend  its 
mentum  in  a  universal  banging  of  the  stove  griddles, 
e  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  note  was  that  it 
sted  at  all.  Cyril  read  it  in  his  boat  on  the  Tarn  a 
'  minutes  later ;   he  having  thought  it  safer  to  de- 

his  departure  from  the  bouse  till  after  the  advent 

the  expected  letter.  He  had  not  asked  Linda  to 
.te  in  any  such  way,  but  during  the  last  evening's 
»ying  in  the  library  she  had  hinted  that  she  should 
d  an  inclosure  if  she  felt  that  she  had  anything  spe- 
I  to  say  to  him.  And  he,  not  wishing  it,  yet  feeling 
I  spell  of  her  |)owerful  presence  upon  him,  could  not 
ise  resolution  sufficient  to  say  to  her, ''  Nay."  Think- 
;  of  it  afterwards,  he  was  conscious  enough  of  her 
ision  for  doing  that  which  was  secret  and  contained 
k,  at  least  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  feel  some- 
at  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  letter,  lest  he 
>ald  be  absent  at  its  advent.     The  fact  of  a  private 

Btarid  MMidlnf  to  Aet  of  Ooofrtn,  In  tbt  jmg  1874,  \n  H.  0.  Hooaa- 
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enclosure  from  Linda  to  himself  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  Agnes,  and  he  was 
honest  in  his  wish  that  she  should  have  no  disturber  to 
her  present  peace.  Thus  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that,  after  reading  it,  he  tore  the  little  note  to  atoms  and 
watched  its  snowy  flakes  dissolve  out  of  sight  in  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Tarn.  The  note  contained  only  the 
old  story  —  that  the  house  and  world  were  empty  for 
her  without  the  daily  sight  of  him,  that  she  lived  in  the 
making  all  things  bright  for  his  coming  and  in  counting 
the  days  till  bis  return. 

Agnes,  in  her  rocking-chair  by  the  back  window  of 
her  little  room,  re-read  Linda's  letter  many  times. 
Even  at  so  great  a  distance  she  felt  a  twinge  of  pain 
that  it  was  in  Linda's  care  that  her  boy  was  really  tak- 
ing hold  of  life.  Ah,  if  she  could  have  seen  in  him  but 
a  little  more  of  the  flush  of  health  before  she  left  him, 
his  little  face  would  not  look  so  pathetically  upon  her 
out  of  her  dreams  I  He  was  never  so  well  as  at  this 
moment,  though  she,  his  mother,  was  far  from  him.  Bat 
she  would  not  be  jealous  —  she  would  try  not  to  be 
jealous  of  Linda,  if  she  did  have  her  'child,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  so  much  of  her  husband  and  her 
home.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  it 'before,  but  she 
had  discovered  lately  that  jealousy  was  one  of  the  most 
positive  and  powerful  of  her  own  emotions.  She  must 
subdue  it  or  die ;  or,  living,  make  herself  and  others 
miserable.  Yet  how  weak  she  felt  to  conquer  it;  she 
never  could,  if  it  once  took  possession  of  her.  Only  by 
quelling  it  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  heart  could  she 
flee  from  before  it  and  save  herself  from  its  destruction. 
<<  It  would  kill  me,  kill  me  !  to  feel  for  hours  what  I  have 
felt  coneentrated  in  moments,"  she  said,  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  slender  and  singularly  sinuous  chirography 
of  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

Grateful?  Yes,  she  was  more  grateful  than  she 
could  say,  that  her  child  was  stronger  ;  she  would  think 
of  this  alone.  And  fastening  tight  her  door  and  draw- 
ing dose  her  curtain,  she  kneeled  before  the  little  chair ; 
and  as  she  bowed  her  youthful  head  Linda's  open  letter 
was  crushed  close  beneath  her  &ce.  She  simply  took 
her  trouble  to  the  Almighty  Father,  to  whom  she  had 
been  taught  to  pray  before  she  could  speak  his  name. 
It  was  the  prayer  of  a  woman  yet  a  girl,  who  instinc* 
tively  recoiled  from  evil  though  she  knew  not' what  the 
evil  was  ;  who  was  but  slowly  gaining  knowledge  of 
herself  and  of  others,  but  who  was  keenly  conscious  of 
pain  and  of  inability  to  bear  it  Thus  she  bowed  her 
head  and  in  silent,  unutterable  desire  prayed  for  help 
and  strength  to  make  the  best  and  roost  of  her  life,  for 
others  and  herself,  whatever  that  life  might  be. 

With  such  a  prayer  comes,  peace  ever,  at  least  for  a 
season.  When  Agnes  arose  the  look  of  trouble  had 
faded  out  of  her  face,  and  as  she  drew  her  curtain  and 
gazed  out  toward  the  Tarn  and  saw  Cyril  sitting  mo- 
tionless in  his  boat,  with  hisMiBhing-rod  drooping  peace- 
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folly  over  the  water,  the  light  of  love  and  happiness 
came  into  her  eyes. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  Linda's  letter  to 
cause  any  prevailing  feeling  in  Agnes  save  that  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness.  She  knew  this ;  therefore 
followed  this  struggle  with  herself  in  which  grace 
triumphed.  Yet  her  disturbed  feeling  was  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  fact  which  caused  it,  which  she  did 
not  know,  hut  which,  not  knowing,  she  no  less  uncon- 
sciously felt.  If  she  had  seen  Cyril  read  Linda's  secret 
note  she  could  scarcely  have  been  more  disturbed  than 
she  was  at  the  moment  of  his  reading  it,  though  she 
knew  it  mit.  And  could  she  have  seen  Linda  at  that 
moment  sailing  about  her  house  with  the  air  of  full  pos- 
session and  triumph,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more 
moved  than  she  was,  not  knowing  it,  yet  reading  her 
letter  still  vibrant  with  the  actual  atmosphere  out  of 
which  it  came. 

To  women  of  limited  resources  and  intense  personal 
activity,  periodical  house-cleaning  seems  to  be  at  once 
a  relief  and  a  remedy  from  anxious  thoughts  and  actual 
ill.  Agnes'  house  certainly  was  not  suffering  for  a 
stereotyped  cleaning.  It  was  too  thoroughly  made  ready 
for  her  sickness  to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder  after. 
Nevertheless  it  was  necessary  io  Linda's  complete  sat- 
isfaction, that  it  should  now  be  cleaned  and  that  she 
should  be  the  "  cleaner."  Not  the  duster  and  scrubber 
and  br usher,  —  oh,  no !  —  but  the  supervisor  and  em- 
press of  all.  Never  before  in  her  life  had  she  had  such 
a  house  at  her  disposal.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
clean  it  according  to  her  own  ideal  before  she  could 
feel  that  she  had  come  actually  into  possession  of  it. 
For  the  present  this  was  her  most  powerful  desire. 
She  was  never^  so  happy  as  when  she  was  acting,  if  she 
could  only  invest  the  acting  in  her  own  mind  with  a 
sense  of  reality. 

The  cars  which  bore  Cyril  and  Agnes  away  were  not 
more  than  out  of  sight  before  she  drew  little  Cyril  to 
her  heart  and  said,  '*  Now  a/?  is  mine  :  this  house,  all 
that  is  in  it,  and  youy  baby.  Papa  has  gone  away  for 
a  little  while,  and  mamma  and  baby  are  left  alone  to 
count  the  hours  till  he  comes  back,  and  to  make  all 
bright  ibr  his  returo."  In  her  letter  to  Cyril  and 
Agnes,  Linda  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  them 
all  the  processes  involved  in  her  house-cleaning.  She 
wanted  to  know  everything  that  house  contained  in 
order  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  to  make  it  seem  more  really  her  ourn,  and  to  pre- 
pare her  more  completely  for  future  action.  Af^er  his 
life-long  acquaintance  with  her,  even  Cyril  would  have 
been  astoui^hed  could  he  have  seen  Linda  sitting  at  his 
desk  hour  aAer  hour,  examining  personally  every  paper 
that  it  contained.  Like  all  peepers,  she  made  discov- 
eries far  from  pleasant.  After  infinite  pains,  which  in- 
volved the  calh'ng  of  a  locksmith  to  fit  a  key  to  an  in- 
side private  drawer,  she  found  that  it  held  nothing  but 
a  miniature  of  Agnes  which  Cyril  had  worn  in  a  locket 
through  his  college  years,  and  a  collection  of  all  the  let- 
ters which  Agnes  had  ever  written  him.  These  were 
tied  in  packages,  and  carefully  labelled  and  inscribed 
with  such  sentences  as  these  :  "^  Letters  written  to  me 
during  18 —  by  my  darling  Agnes,"  or  "  Letters  of  sweet- 
heart for  18--."  Every  letter  in  every  package  she 
read,  and  but  the  more  eagerly  as  the  lines  in  her  face 
tightened,  and  her  skin  grew  ashen  gitty*  These  letters 
astoDuhed  her  more  than  anything  horn  the  pen  of 
Cyril  could  possibly  have  done,  not  for  the  love  breath- 
ing through  them,  for  she  knew  how  Agnes  loved  him, 


but  for  their  sensitiveness  to  beaaty,  depth  of  ie^ 
and  spontaneous  grace  of  expressbn.  She  m  ka 
susceptible  to  such  grace,  and  knew  that  Cjrilii 
be  also.  She  began  to  perceive  the  roenttlindiii 
ual  charm  in  Agnes  which  had  touched  and  bcJdCfi 
with  which  the  face  which  Linda  despised  had  nii 
to  do,  save  in  some  rare  moment  to  reflect  iu  Ski 
wise  enough  and  subtle  enougb  to  perceive  thi«,kl 
perception  only  hardened  her  heart  tite  oaore  i^ 
Agnes,  because  by  so  much  she  saw  bow  deep  tb 
such  a  nature  might  have  on  Cyril.  The  i»«i 
hers  for  the  present,  hers  to  ransack  from  bom 
top ;  but  some  of  the  discoveries  which  she  Dskiii 
pursuit  after  knowledge  certainly  did  oot  Mi 
sense  of  possession.  By  the  time  she  had  r»| 
to  the  most  secret  recess  of  Agnes'  pretty  d&k(iiil 
day  present  from  Cyril  which  stood  in  her  ohm 
Linda  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  in  abject  i« 
edness,  seeing  without  glamour  the  abnolate  &aii 
she  had  tried  so  hard  to  defy,  set  against  tk)i 
farce  of  possession  which  she  had  created  aoiiiB! 
her  own  acts  destroyed. 

If  Agnes'  love-letters  to  Cyril  were  hardtti 
what  depth  of  misery  was  evoked  by  Uiose  of  C^ 
Agnes.  With  a  pain  that  she  would  not  ^pinb 
Linda  drew  them  forth  from  their  bed  of  UM^ 
and  delicate  perfumes,  untied  the  ribbons  wticiii 
them,  and  read  them  every  one.  Daring  the  jevt 
he  wrote  them  he  wrote  to  her,  almost  as  ofta,!* 
which  she  thought  were  love-letters  theD,^tln^ 
he  denied  that  Agnes  Darcy  was  moretohniki 
friend  1  What  were  his  letters  to  her,  eoaf^ 
these  that  he  wrote  to  ''  his  friend  !  **  These  iii«l 
her  breath  away  while  she  read,  glowing  and ibi' 
as  they  were  with  a  first  romantic  lore,  and  k 
love  of  a  nature  as  passionate  as  it  was  self-cesHi 
strong. 

*'  To  her !  All  this  to  her !  when  I  was  liviif  ■ 
words  and  believing  him  when  he  said  that  it 
nothing  but  his  friend  1  Tou  $haU  pay  for  ^i^ 
to  make  you !  " 

Meanwhile  there  was  revolt  in  the  kitchen.  £ 
locked  the  doors  when  the  letter-searching  pncB^ 
going  on,  but  in  keeping  little  Cyril  in  sigiKi 
impossible  to  hide  evervihing  from  Betty,  the isi 

^a  don*t  like  it,  an'  1  shan't  like  it,aD'nitdii 
the  hull,"  she  exclaimed  to  Chloe,  the  cook.  "B 
deanin'  when  'tis  house-cleanin'  is  well  euongKki 
ever  heard  of  cleanin'  house  in  August,  whditk 
are  all  a-speckiu',  an'  it'll  all  have  to  be  desnei 
in  October.  P'r'aps  Mister  King  did  ask  hff  to^ 
all  his  papers,  but  you  can't  make  mt  belkvei 
asked  her  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  her  tnv 
bureaus,  as  she  says  she  did.  Pcekin'  into  enn 
ain't  cleanin*  house,  nor  wearin'  her  lovely  wnff 
rock  the  baby  in  ain't,  neither !  Jest  f  ^  ^ 
baby,  an'  all  was  hers  I     I'll  jest  tell  mia^^is,  I  *■ 

"  Oh,  you  just  keep  still,"  said  Chloe.  ^*0d1jb 
comes  of  tatiliu*.  She  may  rummage  if  sbe^ 
if  she'll  only  stop  orderin'  roe.  It*s  uiy  opo* 
never  had  no  one  to  order  afore.  You  can  aN 
such,  they  take  on  such  high  and  mighty  ain.  ^^ 
warnin'  if  missis  warn't  comin'  home  so  soosi  ^ 
lived  with  her  from  the  fust,  and  I  can't  leaie  » 
when  she  needs  me  more  'n  ever.** 

**  Kor  I,"  said  Colin  the  gardener.  *  She  j«i 
every  root  and  bush  on  the  place  aa  weU** 
Many's  the  one  she's  helped  me  set  out  It'*"^ 
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•ne  man's  life  he  can  live  with  a  lady  as  loves 
lowers  and  roots  an  well  as  he  hisself.  I  ooaldo't 
9  her,  bat  I  wouldn't  stop  a  week  with  t'other 

She  don't  know  asparagus  from  a  turnip  top,  yet 
comes  out  and  orders  me/  Don't  I  laugh  in  my 
'e  and  do  as  I  have  a  mind  to?  and  I  shall,  till 
18  comes  back.  No  other  woman  needn't  think 
going  to  boss  me  "  (with  a  side  glance  at  Betty, 
i«(  and  pretty).  ^  My  father  was  born  in  Scotland, 
I've  his  belief  about  women  folks  orderin'.  The 
I  forbids  it."  (All  this  for  Betty,  who  could  make 
walk  at  the  beck  of  her  little  finger.)  '<  But  FU 
j^  do  jest  as  missis  wants  me  to,  for  she  never 
rs,  and  in  knowledge  is  my  equal,  an'  in  my  line ; 
is  what  many  women  ain't.  As  for  t'other  one 
no  belief  in  her  at  all,  an'  I  tell  you  for  your  good, 
I  Betty,  you'd  better  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
8.  She's  got  'em,  if  she  does  wear  velvet  gloves. 
1  my  words,  that  woman*s  a  car.  I've  a  sort  of  an 
n*  she  could  be  a  wild  cat  'Tain't  for  no  love  of 
but  don  t  let  any  on  ns  do  nothing  to  make  it  hard 
loor  missis  when  she  gets  back." 
[lis  is  a  faint  reflection  of  lile  at  Lotusmere.  While 
IS  lived,  no  evil  passion,  no  petty  care,  touched  the 
e  of  the  days  and  nights  at  Tarustone  Pinnacle, 
jitseus  touching  his  mother-earth  was  not  more 
icible  than  seemed  the  happiness  of  Agnes  and 
1  while  they  lived  hour  by  hour  in  direct  contact 
nature.  Far  away  was  the  vast  world  of  ambition 
effort,  of  struggle  and  friction,  to  which  one  he- 
ed. Far  away  the  weary  days  of  acquiescence 
endurance,  of  negative  happiness  and  positive  pain, 
h  had  come  to  make  so  entirely  the  life  of  the 
r.  Now  the  peace  of  nature,  deep  and  good,  rested 
ler  like  a  benediction.  It  ref^aired  her  losses,  it 
id  her  wounds,  it  enkindled  and  inspired  her  facul- 

It  restored  to  her  without  shadow  of  doubt  the 
;ss  and  completeness  of  love's  fruition,  which  it 
led  to  her  but  a  few  days  before  she  had  forever 

there  a  more  significaut  fact  in  human  experience 

that  two  who  can  be  divided  by  an  alien  force  till 
*  entire  intercourse  is  filled  with  doubt,  distrust, 
»usy,  and  estrangement,  if  left  alone  to  themselves, 

from  a  dividing  medium,  come  spontaneously  to- 
er,  one  soul  answering  to  the  other  soul  in  natural 
)n8e,  without  doubt  or  fear  to  mar  the  peace  of  their 
ect  communion  ? 
ore  than  the  joy  of  "  love's  young  dream  "  which 

had  known  in  their  first  days  at  Lotusmere  came 
/yril  and  Agnes  here  in  this  sanctuary  of  nature, 
ach  had  reached  this  peace  by  a  pass  of  pain  known 
s  and  to  her  nature  alone. 

^ril  did  not  know  how  much  he  had  been  annoyed 
harassed  till  here  he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife,  with 
;ht  to  worry,  to  molest,  or  to  make  him  afraid, 
gnes  did  not  know  how  much  she  had  lost  till  it  all 
led  to  come  back  again,  and  she  laid  her  hand  in 
bnsband's  and  looked  up  into  his  beloved  fiice  with- 
i  doubt  or  a  fear. 

et  this  was  the  same  C^ril,  the  same  Agnes,  who 
attered  sharp  and  complaining  words  to  each  other, 

in  moments  had  felt  so  disturbed  by  each  other 
«o  far  apart.  Under  the  stress  of  discordant  con- 
ns this  miffht  be  possible  again,  but  it  was  iropos- 

now.  No  one  was  there  to  rob  or  to  nuir  them. 
f  had  only  their  best  selves  to  give  to  each  other. 
iren  little  Cyril,  too  hx  away  to  trouble  him,  be- 


came again  ideal  to  his  father ;  while  the  daily  story 
of  his  growing  health  gave  his  mother  a  happiness  in 
her  love  for  him  and  a  thrill  of  delight  in  the  thought 
of  returning  to  him,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  feel 
when  she  looked  hourly  on  his  suffering. 

When  Agnes  sat  by  Cyril  in  the  boat  out  on  the 
Tarn  ;  or  waited  for  him  by  Fome  wayside  brook,  while 
he  fished  along  the  stream ;  or  wandered  in  the  pasture, 
gathering  fragrant  ferns  wherewith  to  garnish  Evelyn's 
little  house ;  or  sat  by  the  forest  spring,  watching  the 
grasshoppers  vaulting  through  the  air  or  holding;  con- 
vocations on  mossy  logs ;  or  listened  to  the  crickets  in 
the  grass  ;  or  fed  the  happy  family  composed  of  the 
chickens,  ducks,  cats,  and  cosset  lamb ;  or  followed  Ev- 
elyn in  and  out  of  her  dairy,  lending  a  helping  hand  ; 
or  sewed  or  sketched  in  the  open  door  while  Evelyn, 
busy  at  her  work,  sang  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  — 

• 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  Gmi  to  glorifj, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save. 
And  fit  it  for  the  iky/' 

or  some  other  inspiring  Methodist  hymn :  in  each  and 
all  she  drew  new  life  and  joy  in  through  every  pore, 
and  was  blissfully  content. 

Denizens  of  the  world,  they  bad  gone  back  to  nature 
and  to  nature's  Grod.  Theirs  for  a  season  were  paradi- 
siacal days ;  but  they  were  days  of  earth,  and  must 
end.  They  had  known  a  month  in  Eden,  but  it  was 
gone,  and  they  must  go  out  together  back  to  the  world. 

**I  dread  it,"  said  Agnes;  "don't  you,  Cyril?  Oh, 
if  we  could  only  have  little  Cyril  brought  to  us,  and 
then  stay  here  always  ! " 

^  But  I  could  not  fish  always,  and  in  winter  the  snow 
falls  as  high  as  this  house.  Then  I  shouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  myself,  and  you  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  me,  Aggie.'* 

"^  Yes,  I  should.  We  would  work  and  study  together 
and  teach  baby,  who  would  be  a  little  boy.  You  should 
write  books  and  I  would  copy  them,  and  when  the  snow 
melted  you  should  go  out  and  deliver  great  orations 
which  would  astonish  everybody.  For  I  wouldn't  bury 
your  talents  ;  but  you  would  never  stay  away  a  week, 
and  always  be  so  glad  to  come  back  to  baby  and  to  me, 
and  we  should  all  be  so  happy  I  We  could  live  such 
peaceful  lives !  We  wouldn't  want  much,  it  wouldn't 
be  hard  and  wearing  and  wearying  to  live  here,  as  it  is 
to  live  in  the  world,  where  life  is  such  a  struggle  and 
pain.  I  dread  to  go  back  to  it,  Cyril.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  be  good  and  happy  when  we  live  so  near  to 
nature.  I  think  I  feel  as  Eve  did  when  she  went  with 
Adam  out  of  Paradise  —  minus  the  pang  of  having 
eaten  a  forbidden  apple." 

"No,  forbidden  apples  are  perfectly  safe  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,"  said  Cyril,  gazing  on  her  face  mus- 
ingly. "  You  will  never  even  hanker  after  them.  For 
myself^  ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  wanted  what 
it  was  not  easy  to  get,  or  what  I  ought  not  to  have. 
On  that  account  the  Pinnacle  would  be  an  excellent  spot 
for  me  to  remain  in.  No  forbidden  fruit  will  ever  grow 
here.  The  Pinnacle  was  made  for  vacations,  but  not 
for  a  life-time,  not  for  mine." 

"  What  a  refuge  it  would  be  if  one  were  in  trouble ! " 
said  Agnes,  gazing  out  for  the  last  time  toward  the 
spire-like  woods  veining  the  twilight  sky,  and  fo  the 
tranquil  fields  and  sleeping. cattle  beneath  it  "Oh, 
Cyril,  if  anything  dreadful  should  ever  happen  to  me, 
if  I  were  alone  and  wretched^  1  know  my  first  impulse 
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would  be  to  come  back  to  this  blessed  spot  where  we 
have  been  so  happy  —  and  to  Evelyn." 

"^  Grod  forbid  that  you  should  ever  be  alone  and 
wretched.  You  never  shall  be  while  I  live,  precious, 
that  is  certain/'  and  Cyril,  as  if  moved  to  a  powerful 
impulse  by  the  thought  that  he  had  uttered,  drew  Ag- 
nes to  his  heart  as  if  to  protect  her  forever,  and  kissed 
her  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  lover. 

Then  he  held  her  slightly  off  and  gazed  on  her  face  — 
at  the  softly  rounded  cheeks  touched  with  pink  bloom, 
at  the  clear,  brown,  happy  eyes,  and  as  if  he  had  just 
discovered  it,  exclaimed,  '*  What  a  change !  Is  this  the 
Agnes  that  I  brought  here  four  weeks  ago  ?  Never  did 
a  prescription  before  work  such  a  miracle !  See  what 
happiness  can  do !  Was  it  Evelyn's  cream,  or  my  com- 
pany, Aggie  ?  " 

^  Both,"  answered  the  happy  wife. 

(Tobtt  oonfeinutd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 


CHAPTER   ZX. 


perplexity:  grinding  the  shears: 

A   quarrel. 


"  He  is  BO  disinterested  and  kind  to  offer  me  all  that  I 
can  desire,"  Bathsheba  said  musingly. 

Yet  Farmer  Boldwood,  whether  by  nature  kind  or  the 
reverse  to  kind,  did  not  exercise  kindness  here.  The  rar- 
est offerings  of  the  purest  loves  are  but  a  self-indulgence, 
and  no  eenerosity  at  all. 

Bathuieba,  not  being  the  least  in  love  with  him,  was 
eventually  able  to  look  calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one 
which  many  women  of  her  own  station  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  not  a  few  of  higher  rank,  would  have  been  wild 
to  accept  and  proud  to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view, 
ranging!;  from  politic  to  passionate,  it  was  desirable  that  she, 
a  lonely  girl,  should  marry,  and  marry  this  earnest,  well- 
to-do,  and  respected  man.  He  was  close  to  her  doors :  his 
standing  was  sufficient:  his  Qualities  were  even  supereroga- 
tory. Had  she  felt,  which  uie  did  not,  any  wish  whatever 
for  the  married  state  in  the  abstract,  she  could  not  reason- 
ably have  rejected  him  as  a  woman  who  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  her  understanding  for  deliverance  from  her 
whims.  Boldwood  as  a  means  to  marriage  was  unexcep- 
tionable :  she  esteemed  and  liked  him :  yet  she  did  not  want 
him.  It  appears  that  men  take  wives  because  possession 
is  not  possible  without  marriage,  and  that  women  accept 
husbands  because  marriage  is  not  possible  without  posses- 
sion ;  with  totally  differing  aims  the  method  is  the  same  on 
both  sides.  But  the  understood  incentive  on  the  woman's 
part  was  wanting  here.  Besides,  Bathsheba's  position  as 
absolute  mistress  of  a  farm  and  house  was  a  novel  one,  and 
the  noveltv  had  not  yet  begun  to  wear  off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her  which  was^somewhat  to  her 
credit,  for  it  would  have  affected  few.  Beyond  the  men- 
tioned reasons  with  which  she  combated  her  objections, 
she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  having  been  the  one  who  be- 
gan the  game  she  ought  in  honesty  to  accent  the  conse- 
quences. Still  the  reluctance  remained.  Sne  said  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  marry 
Boldwood,  and  that  she  couldn't  do  it  to  save  her  life. 

Bathsheba's  was  an  impulsive  nature  under  a  delibera- 
tive aspect.  An  Elizabeth  in  brain  and  a  Mary  Stuart  in 
spirit,  she  often  performed  actions  of  the  greatest  temerity 
with  a  manner  of  extreme  discretion.  Many  of  her 
thoughts  were  perfect  syllogisms;  unluckily  they  always 
remained  thoughts.  Only  a  few  were  irrational  assump- 
tions; but,  unfortunately,  they  were  the  ones  which  most 
frequently  grew  into  deeds. 

The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration,  she  found  Ga- 
briel Oak  at  the  bottom  of  her  garden,  grinding  his  shears 
for  the  sheep  shearing.  All  the  surrounding  cottages  were 
more  or  less  scenes  of  the  same  operation:  the  scurr  of 


whetting  spread  into  the  sky  from  all 
as  from  an  armory  previous  to  a  can 
war  kiss  each  other  at  their  hoora  of  ] 
scythes,  shears,  and  pruning-hooks  mil 
bayonets,  and  lances,  in  their  common 
and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  G 
his  head  performing  a  melancholy  see- 
with  each  turn  of  the  wheel.  Oak  stoot 
is  represented  when  in  the  act  of  shar 
his  figure  slightly  bent,  the  weight  of  hi 
on  the  shears,  and  his  head  balanced  fii 
ical  compression  of  the  lips  and  contrai 
to  crown  the  attitude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  up 
for  a  minute  or  two;  then  she  said,  — 

'^  Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  cj 
I'll  turn  the  winch  of  the  grindstone, 
you,  Gabriel." 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took 
briel  had  glanced  up  in  intense  surprise, 
sion,  and  looked  down  aeain.  Bat! 
winch,  and  Gabriel  applied  tne  shears. 

The  peculiar  motion  involved  in  tun 
wonderful  tendency  to  benumb  the  min 
attenuated  variety  of  Ixion's  punishmei 
a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history  of  iaili 
muddled,  the  head  grows  heavy,  and  tl 
gravity  seems  to  setUe  by  degrees  in  a  li 
where  between  the  eyebrows  and  the  c 
felt  the  unpleasant  symptoms  after  tw( 
turns 

'*  Will  you  turn,  Gabriel  and  let  me  h 
she  said.  '*  My  head  is  in  a  whirl,  and  1 
Gabriel  turned.  Bathsheba  then  begai 
wardness,  allowing  her  thoughts  to  stray 
her  story  to  attend  to  the  shears,  whicl 
nicety  in  sharpening. 

'*  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made 
on  my  going  behind  the  sedge  with  Mr. 
day  ?  " 

**  Yes,  they  did,"  sidd  Gabriel.  "  Ym 
shears  right,  miss  —  I  knew  you  wouldn' 
—  hold  like  this." 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclosii 
completely  in  his  own  (takine  each  as  we 
a  child's  hand  in  teaching  nim  to  writ 
shears  with  her.  **  Incline  3ie  edge  so,"  1 
Hands  and  shears  were  inclined  to  soil 
held  thus  for  a  peculiarly  long  time  by  the 
spoke. 

"That  will  do,"  exclaimed   Bathshcb 
hands.    I  won't  have  them  held  I    Turn  t] 
Gabriel  freed  her  hands  quietly,  retire 
and  the  grinding  went  on. 

**  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  ?  "  she  said  t 
'*  Odd  was  not  the  idea,  miss." 
"  What  did  they  say  ?  " 
"  That  Farmer  Boldwood's  name  and  ; 
likely  to  be  flung  over  pulpit  together  befb 
out" 

"  I  thought  so  by  the  look  of  them!  Wl 

ing  in  it.     A  more  foolish  remark  was  ne 

want  you  to  contradict  it:  that  s  wh  <t  I  ca 

Gabriel  looked  incredulous  and  sad,  1 

movements  of  incredulity,  relieved. 

'*  They  must  have  heard  our  oonversatio 
ued. 

<*Well,  then,  Bathsheba  T'  said  Oal 
handle,  and  gazing  into  her  face  with  astoi 
"  Miss  Everdene,  you  mean,"  she  said  w 
"^  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood  reall 
riage,  1  am  not  goin^  to  tell  a  story  and  s 
please  you.  I  have  &eady  tried  to  pleas 
for  my  own  good.'' 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  rounds 
She  did  not  know  whetho-  to  pity  hun  li 
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of  her,  or  to  be  «ngry  with  him  for  having  got  over  it 
,8  tone  being  ambiguous. 

[  said  I  wanted  vou  just  to  mention  that  it  was  not 
I  was  going  to  be  married  to  him,"  she  murmured, 

a  slight  decline  in  her  assurance. 
[  can    sajr  that  to  them  if  you  wish.  Miss  Everdene. 

I  could  likewise  give  an  opinion  to  you  on  what  you 
)  done." 

[  dare  say.    But  I  don't  want  your  opinion." 
I  suppose  not,"  said  Gabriel  bitterly,  and  going  on  with 
urning,  his  words  rising  and  falling  in  a  regular  swell 
cadence  as  he  stooped  or  rose  with  the  winch,  which 
sted  them,  according  to  his  position,  perpendicularly 

the  earth,  or  horizontally  along  the  garden,  his  eyes 
g  fixed  on  a  leaf  upon  the  ground, 
rith  Bathsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a  rash  act ;  but  as 
t  not  always  happen,  time  gained  was  prudence  en- 
d.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  time  was  very 
om  gained.  At  this  period  the  single  opinion  in  the 
sh  on  herself  and  her  doinss  that  she  valued  as  sounder 
I  her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak's.    And  the  outspoken  hon- 

of  his  character  was  such  that  on  any  subject,  even 
.  of  her  love  for,  or  marriage  with,  another  man,  the 
e  disinterestedness  of  opinion  might  be  calculated  on, 

be  had  for  the  asking.  Thorouglily  convinced  of  the 
ossibilitv  of  his  own  suit,  a  high   resolve  constrained 

not  to  injure  that  of  another.  This  is  a  lover's  most 
ml  virtue,  as  the  lack  of  it  is  a  lover's  most  venial  sin. 
Inowing  he  would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the  question, 
iful  as  she  must  have  known  the  subject  would  be. 
h  is  the  selfishness  of  some  charming  women.  Perhaps 
as  some  excuse  for  her  thus  torturing  honesty  to  her 
i  advantaa;e,  that  she  had  absolutely  no  other  sound 
^ment  within  easy  reach.  • 

Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  conduct  ?  "  she  said, 
stly. 

That  it  is  unworthy  of  any  thoughtful,  and  meek,  and 
lely  woman." 

n  an  instant  Bathsheba's  face  colored  with  the  angr^ 
ason  of  a  Danby  sunset.     But  she  forebore  to  utter  this 
ing,  and  the  reticence  of  her  tongue  only  made  the 
lauity  of  her  face  the  more  noticeable. 
L*lie  next  thing  Gabriel  did  was  to  make  a  mistake. 
'Perhaps  vou  don't  like  the  rudeness  of  my  reprimand- 
you,  for  I  know  it  is  rudeness;  but  I  thought  it  would 
^ood." 
>he  instantly  replied  sarcastically,  — 

*  On  the  contrary,  mv  opinion  of  you  is  so  low  that  I 
in  your  abuse  the  praise  of  discerning  people." 

'  I  am  glad  you  don't  mind  it,  for  I  saia  it  nonestly,  and 
h  every  senous  meaning." 

^  I  see.  But  unfortunately,  when  you  try  not  to  speak 
est  you  are  amusing  — just  as  when  you  wish  to  avoid 
iousness  vou  sometimes  say  a  sensible  word." 
t  was  a  hard  hit,  but  Bathsheba  had  unmistakably  lost 
'  temper,  and  on  that  account  Gabriel  had  never  in  his 
kept  his  own  better.    He  said  nothing.    She  then  broke 

'  I  mav  ask,  I  suppose,  where  in  particular  my  unworthi- 
is  lies  ?    In  my  not  marrying  you,  perhaps ! " 

*  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Gabriel  quietly.  ^  I  have 
g  given  up  thinking  of  that  matter." 

*  Or  wishing  it,  I  suppose,"  she  md,  and  it  was  appar- 
;  that  she  expected  an  unhesitating  denial  of  this  suppo- 
.un. 

^Vhatever  Gabriel  felt,  he  coolly  echoed  her  words  — 
'*  Or  wishing  it,  either." 

A.  woman  mav  be  treated  with  a  bitterness  which  is  sweet 
her,  and  with  a  rudeness  which  b  not  offensive.  Bath- 
sba  would  have  submitted  to  an  indignant  chastisement 
her  levity,  had  Gabriel  protested  that  he  was  lovinz 
r  at  the  same  time ;  the  impetuosity  of  passion  unrequited 
bearable,  even  if  it  stings  and  anathematbes  — there  b 
riumph  in  the  humiliation,  and  a  tenderness  in  the  strife, 
lis  WHS  what  she  had  been  expecting,  and  what  she  had 
I  got.  To  be  lectured  because  the  lecturer  saw  her  in 
)  cold  morning  light  of  open-shuttered  dbillusion  was  ex- 


asperating.   He  had  not  finbhed,  either.    He  continued 
in  a  more  agitated  voice,  — 

**  My  opinion  b  (since  vou  ask  it)  that  you  are  greatly 
to  blame  for  playing  pranks  upon  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwooa, 
merely  as  a  pastime.  Leading  on  a  man  vou  don't  care 
for  is  not  a  praiseworthy  action.  And  even,  Miss  Everdene, 
if  you  seriously  inclined  towards  him,  you  mi^ht  have  let 
him  discover  it  in  some  way  of  true  loving-kindness,  and 
not  by  sendino;  him  a  valentine's  letter." 

Bathsheba  laid  down  the  shears. 

'*  I  cannot  allow  any  man  to  —  to  criticise  my  private 
conduct  I  "  she  exclaimed.  **  Nor  will  I  for  a  minute.  So 
you'll  please  leave  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  week! " 

It  may  have  been  a  peculiarity  —  at  any  rate  it  was  a 
fact  —  that  when  Bathsneba  was  swayed  by  an  emotion  of 
an  earthly  sort  her  lower  lip  trembled  :  when  by  a  refined 
emotion,  her  upper  or  heavenward  one.  Her  nether  lip 
quivered  now. 

*'  Very  well,  so  I  will,"  said  Gabriel,  calmly.  He  had 
been  held  to  her  by  a  beautiful  thread  which  it  pained  him 
to  spoil  by  breaking,  rather  than  by  a  chain  he  could  not 
break.  **  I  should  be  even  better  pleased  to  go  at  once," 
he  added. 

''Go  at  once  then,  in  Heaven's  name !"  said  she,  her 
eyes  flashing  at  his,  though  never  meeting  them.  **  Don't 
let  me  see  your  face  any  more." 

'*  Very  well,  Mbs  Everdene  —  so  it  shall  be." 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away  from  her  in  placid 
dignity,  as  Moses  left  the  presence  of  rharaoh. 

(Tft  bt  oontlBiud.) 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

In  the  year  18 — I  was  shooting  in  the  Kimidy  district 
with  my  friend.  Jack  Waldron,  a  subaltern  in  a  regiment 
of  Madras  Native  Infantry.  Kimidy  is  a  little  native  town 
in  the  north  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  situated 
among  some  jungly  hills  that  have  long  been  famous  for 
the  game  to  be  found  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
far  handsomer  race  than  the  people  to  be  met  with  on  the 
plains,  and  the  men  have  a  siugular  practice  of  wearing 
flowers  in  their  hair,  which  gives  them  a  somewhat  eflfemi- 
nate  appearance,  not  unlike  that  noticeable  in  the  natives 
of  Ceylon.  At  the  time  of  our  vbit  —  which  was  many 
years  ago  —  a  semi-independent  rajah  ruled  over  the  Kim- 
idy country,  and  he  was  supported  in*hb  authority  by  two 
companies  of  our  own  native  infantry,  detached  from  the 
neignboring  military  station  of  Chicacole  for  the  purpose. 

Although  buried  alive,  as  it  were,  in  the  jungle,  the 
English  officers  of  this  detachment  usually  preferred  Kim- 
idy to  head-quarters  at  Chicacole,  for  the  shooting  was 
excellent,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  cost  of 
livins  there  was  absurdly  cheap.  A  whole  sheep  could  be 
purchased  for  about  a  shilling ;  a  fowl  for  fourpenee ;  milk 
Dutter,  eggs,  etc.  for  the  merest  trifle ;  so  that  the  officers 
who  were  thus  rusticated  could  live  very  well  on  a  small 
portion  of  their  pay,  and  lay  by  the  remainder  to  purchase 
steps  in  the  regiment,  or  to  pay  off*  their  debts,  according 
to  their  fancies.  Then  the  thick  jungle  that  closely  en- 
circled the  place  was  full  of  game*,  both  great  and  small. 
One  was  often  awaked  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of 
the  wild  jungle-cocks  and  the  screams  of  the  pea-fbwT  in 
the  immedbte  vicinity  of  the  station:  and  wild  hogs 
would  enter  the  gardens  of  the  officers  at  night,  and  com- 
mit sad  havoc  with  the  English  vegetables  that  were 
planted  there.  Spotted  deer,  and  the  sambur,  or  Indian 
elk,  were  very  numerous  upon  the  jungly  hills  about  Uie 
place;  and  a  bear  could  generally  be  found  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  station  by  those  who  cared  to  look 
for  him  with  beaters.  Lastly,  there  were  tigers  and  leop- 
ards in  these  teeming  jungles,  but  these  animals  were  not 
often  met  with  close  at  hand  « they  preferred  to  reside  at 
a  littie  distance  from  the  military. 

In  such  a  paradise  of  sport,  it  ml$;ht  he  supposed  that 
the  time  would  pass  very  pleaaaaUy  for  men  fond  of  shoots 
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the  detachment  officers  gave  us  of  their  best  liik« 
dinner  and  liquor,  so  that  we  ielt  in  rerf  good-liaMri 
the  bearers  took  the  palanquins  on  their  sboQ)dai,a| 
off  for  Pooree  with  that  long  sling  trot  peesSstii 
winging  as  they  went  in  no  dulcet  ttnim.  tiii 

Salanauin  went  first,  and  mine  followed.  It  n 
ark,  but  the  moon  was  expected  to  rise  sboet 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  were  proTided  with  tn 
rying  torches  of  burning  rags,  on  which  tk^i 
from  time  to  time.  I  lajr  awake  for  an  hoar  orV 
Trichinopoly  cheroots,  and  watching  the  canon  wi 
uresque  effects  of  the  light  thrown  hj  the  tonhsti 
party  and  on  the  jungle  skirting  the  rosdHiik;i( 
length  I  fell  asleep,  to  dream  that  I  was  as  ay  «j 
England  in  a  steamer,  which  was  pitching  ntf  i^ 
dously,  just  at  that  moment,  in  the  very  ceotRflfi 
of  Biscay.  I  was  awaked  by  a  chatterinz  soflo;  k 
ers,  and  looking  at  my  watch,  saw  that  tt  wis  ta  i 
past  twelve,  and  that  the  moon  was  risi^.  I 
stopped  at  a  public  bungalow  by  the  road-side,  tad 
a  village,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  grsstdoif 
laming  and  noise  goins  on.  Waldron  hM  got  os^ 
palanquin,  and  was  talking  to  the  bearers,  vboim{i| 
excited.  Jast  then,  he  came  to  me  vnth  a  toj  vnii 
'  This  is  awkward,"  he  said ;  "  there  is  chden  terry 
the  village,  and  our  bearers  are  in  such  a  pnoni 
that  I  am  afraid  they  will  run  back  to  Kinidr.  1^ 
be  done  ?  " 

**  We  must  get  on  at  any  price,"  I  replied:  *iv 
never  do  to  stop  here  all  ni^ht.  Here  I  FtSktt  Di 
Juldee  Jao  '*  (lift  the  palanquin,  and  go  on  qnkkLi 
in  Hindustani  to  the  men.  Bat  the  heaiers  wnlds 
the  palanquins  from  the  ground,  in  spite  of  oortkitf 
entreaties,  until  we  consented  to  give  them  i  p^ 
one  rupee  each,  and  even  then,  three  or  foor  of  tkj 
appearod,  and  were  seen  no  more,  leaving  us  ibar: 
for  the  next  stage  of  the  journey.  At  last,  and 
little  difficulty,  we  got  under  weigh  once  more,  tk 
grumbling  greatly  all  the  time,  and  evidentlj  ^ 
very  much  against  the  grain.  We  still  maintoiaee 
order  of  march,  and  whatever  my  compaDion's « 
may  have  been  under  the  circumstances,  I  knov^j 
my  part,  was  very  glad  indeed  when  we  paised 
and  heard  the  last  of  the  tom-toms  and  cnolen 
which  the  unfortunate  villagers  were  stririni^to 
demon  of  pestilence  out  of  their  borders.  I  la  s| 
afraid  of  cholera,  I  hope,  as  anv  man.  In  lodit,*} 
so  accustomed  to  hear  of  this  plague,  and  erea  ts  ^ 
its  ravages,  that  the  ima<;ination  becomes  dsS^j 
terrors;  and  as,  in  England,  people  live  and  m»^ 
selves  without  much  thought  of  diphtheria,  so,  ifl  ^' 
a  man  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  dti^^ 
he  has  got  it.  But  even  the  boldest  woold  Kn^ 
choice,  care  to  remain  in  a  plague-stricken  rillif^  ^ 
any  medicines  at  hand,  and  that,  too,  in  the  wM^ 
night,  and  at  a  time  when  the  nerves  are  pezlupi^ 
strung  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  tweoty-ftvl* 
consequently,  I  was  glad,  I  repeat,  to  get  twsT  6*' 
place,  and  lit  a  cheroot,  feelltig  it  impossible  top^^ 
directly  after  the  noise  and  vexation  of  the  w^ 
with  our  bearers. 

It  was  close  upon  one  o'clock  then,  and  the  wffi* 
brightly  at  times  through  the  fleecy  clouds,  that  f8<l 
in((  swiftly  across  its  disk,  before  the  force  of  the  b«* 
monsoon.  One  of  our  torch-bearers  had  jMnisbd^ 
other  had  allowed  his  torch  to  go  out,  from  csreleai^ 
fright,  but  this  did  not  much  signify,  as  there  vu^ 
moonlight  for  the  bearers  to  see  the  road,  thitif  (o<^ 
rutty  track  through  the  iungle  could  with  iDj8es«<f' 
priety  bo  termed  a  road.  It  was  beautifol  \am^  r 
that  we  were  travelling  through,  and  for  t  long  tii^ 
myself  up  to  watching,  with  much  interest,  ^^. 
waving  clumps  of  that  gigantic  cane,  as  we  pi*^J 
slowly;  the  bearers  stumbling  and  kicking  their  i^ 
ruts  and  stones  with  dolefal  groans,  and  grunts  fa"  f 
ery.  I  thought  to  myself,  What  a  fine  pl«<* '«"]**. ^ 
must  be  in  ;  and  then  recollecting  that  pesrfevl  m^ 
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ns;  but.  unluckily,  there  was  one  drawback  to  the  de- 
lights of  life  at  Kimidy,  and  that  was  a  yery  serious  one  — 
the  sportsman  stood  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  contract- 
ing a  jungle  fever.  ThLi  terrible  Indian  disease  stalked  as 
gloomily  and  as  stealthily  through  the  hot,  steaming  jungles 
as  the  tiger  himself,  and  few  men  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  an  acquaintance  with  the  grim  distemper,  sooner 
or  later,  if  their  sporting  tastes  led  them  constantly  into 
the  jungles.  Then  the  victim  to  fever  would  be  drenched 
with  quinine  by  the  doctor  until  he  was  more  than  half- 
dead,  and  such  singings  in  his  ears  would  arise  from  the 
drug  as  would  remind  him  of  shells  placed  close  to  the 
tympanum;  but  spite  of  everv  remedy  in  Uie  pharma- 
copoeia, the  disease  would  usually  retain  a  tight  hold  of  the 
patient  unless  he  could  get  a  change  of  air,  and  a  holiday 
at  the  sea-side.  Pooree,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  India, 
was  the  usual  place  to  which  invalids  from  Kimidy  betook 
themselves,  and  a  very  miserable  place  it  was  to  become 
convalescent  in,  but  then  it  was  the  searside,  and  that  was 
everything.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  great 
waste  of  glaring  yellow  sand,  diversified  only  with  a  long 
line  of  mounds  of  the  same  arid  substance  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  he  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  Pooree.  On  one  of 
these  mounds  was  perched  that  most  melancholy  looking 
of  architectural  erections,  an  Indian  public  bungalow  ;  and 
some  old  rickety  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar  in  the  neigh- 
borhood spoke  of  a  time  long  distant,  when  the  livertess 
and  the  weary  firom  Calcutta  used  to  visit  Pooree  occa- 
sionally as  a  sort  of  sanitarium,  and  bathe  and  play  cards 
there  by  turns  the  livelong  day.  Along  the  coast-line 
northwards,  one  sees  a  patch  of  green,  with  loflv  pagoda 
towers  rising  above  the  trees,  and  this  is  the  world-famous 
Juggernaut,  at  whose  shrine,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India  come  to  worship  in  thousands,  carrying  cholera  with 
them  as  they  eo,  and  spreading  the  plague  over  every  road 
they  travel.  The  great  car  of  Juggernaut  no  longer  crushes 
the  life  out  of  the  devotees ;  but  tor  one  that  the  car  killed 
in  old  times,  the  cholera  slays  hundreds  in  our  own,  and 
one  shudders  at  the  very  sight  of  a  place  so  full  of  wretched 
memories.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  a  more  melancholy  spot  is 
to  be  found  upon  the  globe's  surface  than  this  same  Pooree. 
As  if  the  land  was  not  Inebrious  enough,  the  ocean  adds 
its  weight  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  place,  and 
rolls  its  great  waves  with  such  sad  and  monotonous  music  on 
the  shore,  that  I  cannot  think  of  it  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  without  a  sensation  of  disquietude.  The  rickety 
Venetian  blinds  of  the  public  bungalow,  which  rattled 
incessantly  day  and«night  with  the  strong  sea-breeze  ;  the 
roar  of  the  surf  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night ;  the  rheu- 
matic bungalow  sepoy,  who  could  never  find  anything  for 
breakfast  or  dinner  but  fowls  and  eggs  ;  the  ghostly  houses 
of  the  Calcutta  nabobs,  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  the  distant 
sail  upon  the  far  horizon  —  an  event  in  one's  life  —  the 
two  or  three  old  tattered  books  that  had  been  left  with  the 
sepoy  by  some  sick  Sahib  that  had  died :  all  cpme  freshly 
to  my  recollection,  as  I  recall  the  few  days  that  I  spent  at 
Pooree. 

Well,  Jack  Waldron  and  I  got  rather  tired,  after  a  time, 
of  shooting  bears  and  pea  fowl :  and  before  our  month's 
leave  of  absence  from  a  certain  station  had  expired,  pro- 
posed to  visit  Juggernaut,  the  opportunity  being  a  good 
one.  Besides  this,  I  was  feeling  rather  unwell,  and  feared 
an  attack  of  jungle-fever,  for  which  the  sea -air  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  excellent  remedy;  and  as  Pooree  is  no 
great  distance  —  from  an  Anglo-Indian  point  of  view  — 
from  Kimidy,  we  settled  to  go  down  there  one  ni^ht  in  the 
palanquins  we  had  brought  with  us  from  the  south. 

It  was  the  Indian  cold  weather  at  this  time,  and  the  air 
was  sufficiently  chilly  to  make  a  blanket  agreeable  at  night; 
so  Jack  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  comfortable  sleep  as  we 

§ot  into  our  resi)ective  palanquins  about  eight  o'clock  in 
tie  evening,  hnvine  prepared  ourselves  for  a  good  snooze, 
it  must  be  acknowledgea,  with  sundry  bottles  of  pale  ale, 
and  a  doch-an-dorrach  in  the  shape  of  some  brandy  and 
soda-water  at  the  hospitable  mess  of  the  detachment  above 
alluded  to.  Sodarwater  was  a  rare  article  in  Kimidy,  for 
it  had  to  be  conveyed  a  long  distance  in  bullock-carts ;  but 
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bt  uncommonly  foand  together,  I  beEan  to  wonder  if 
were  any  of  the  striped  gentry  prowlinz  in  the  forest ; 
^though  the  word  jangle  is  here  used  in  the  common 
tatlon  of  the  Indian  term,  which  embraces  everything 
escenty  from  the  mightiest  forests  to  the  most  insig- 
nt  brushwood,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  bamboo  forest  we  were 
%th  forest  slades  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  and 
'g  canes  of  extraordinary  girth  and  loflineis,  even  for 
3art  of  India.  Smokios,  and  looking  out  of  the  pal- 
in  window,  in  the  faint  hope  of  discoverine  some  wild 
al  crosainz  the  glades  in  the  moonlight,  I  must  have 
3t  unconsciously  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  road,  for 
nembered  it  generally  distinctly  enough  afler wards, 
1  I  had  to  travel  it  under  less  comfortable  cireum- 
:es.  But  there  were  no  wild  animals  to  be  seen  of  the 
I  was  iookine  for.  Jackals  raised  their  unearthly  cry 
and  then  in  Qie  recesses  of  the  jungle,  and  the  great 
ed  owl  flitted  across  the  road  from  one  patch  of  bam- 
Lo  another ;  but  of  Users  there  was  no  sign,  which  was 
as  well,  considering  that  we  had  led  our  guns  and  rifles 
kimidy,  waiting  our  return,  and  had  not  even  a  pistol 
reen  us.  It  was  hard  to  get  any  information  out  of  the 
eri  regarding  the  character  of  the  road,  for  they  spoke 
tgu,  and  had  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Hin- 
ani  ;  and  besides  this,  they  were  sulkv,  so  that  having 
1  to  get  some  information  from  them  in  vain,  I  gave  it 
LS  a  bad  job,  and  throwin^^  away  the  end  of  my  cheroot, 
posed  mytelf  to  sleep  again. 

don't  think  I  could  nave  slept  more  than  half  an  hour, 
n  I  was  awaked,  this  time  by  the  renewed  clamor  of  the 
rers,  who,  crowdinff  about  the  door  of  my  palanquin, 
ch  they  had  allowea  to  fall  roughly  on  the  ground,  chat- 
d  all  together  with  burprising  volubility  and  excite- 
it.  At  first,  half-asleep  as  I  was,  I  could  not  make  out 
It  they  wanted;  but  when  I  gathered  that  my  friend 
Idron  was  seized  with  cholera,  I  was  alarmed  indeed, 
I  crawled  out  of  the  palanquin  as  speedily  as  I  could,  to 
der  him  assistance.  Ihe  bearers  were  all  as  frightened 
i  helpless  as  a  dock  of  sheep  with  a  wolf  in  their  midst, 
I  I  could   see  that  they  were  perfectly  panic-stricken. 

reaching  Waldron's  palanquin,  which  was  a  hundred 
ds  or  so  ahead  of  mine,  I  found  my  friend,  as  I  thought, 
y  ill,  and,  as  he  faintly  assured  me,  suffering  from  all 
(  symptoms  of  cholera.    Whac  was  to  be  done  f  We  had 

medicine  but  quinine,  and  it  was  vain  to  look  for  any. 
rtunately,  we  had  brandy,  without  which  an  Indian  trav- 
tt  rarely  journeys,  and  of  this  I  made  Waldron  swallow 
(oubiderable  quantitv  neat.  Then  I  ran  back  to  call  the 
urers  to  proceed  without  an  instant's  delay ;  but  imagine 
r  dismay  when  I  discovered  that  they  had  one  and  all 
lappeared  1  I  shouted  and  called  without  effect.  There 
IS  no  answer.  I  ran  back  upon  our  road  for  some  dis- 
ace  at  my  best  speed,  but  could  see  no  one ;  I  shouted 
ain  and  again,  threatened  and  entreated  by  turns,  but 
\y  to  the  trees  of  the  forest,  for  not  a  bearer  was  to  be 
en.  At  last,  I  was  obliged  to  own  to  myself  that  we  were 
tserted,  and  with  no  little  consternation  returned  to  my 
sk  friend.  He  was  apparentlv  worse,  and  could  scarcely 
leak,  and  vet  I  could  ao  nothme  for  him.  Suddenly,  the 
lought  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  might  return  to  the 
llage  we  had  left,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  head  man  and 
le  bungalow  peon,  compel  another  set  of  bearers  to  accom- 
iny  me.  I  told  VValdron  of  this  at  once ;  and  my  poor 
lend,  who  was  by  this  time  so  nervous  and  weak  as  scarcely 
\  be  able  to  understand  what  I  said,  silently  squeezed  my 
and ;  a  gesture  I  accepted  as  an  assent.  There  was  no 
me  to  be  lost ;  I  wrapped  a  blanket  round  him,  and  set 
ff  upon  my  lonely  errand  by  the  flickering  light  of  Uie 
lOon. 

At  first,  I  was  too  much  engrossed  by  poor  Waldron's 
iteouB  state  to  think  much  of  my  surroundings ;  and  I  had 
one  over  perhaps  half  the  distance  that  divided  us  from 
be  last  sta^e  we  had  lefV,  when  I  became  painfully  aware 
bat  I  was  m  a  very  awkward  predicament  myself.  It  was 
hat  part  of  the  road  where  the  bamboos  grew  thickly,  and 

was  passing  a  great  cluster  of  canes  whose  feathery  leaves 
tbicuied  the  light,  when  I  tripped  over  a  stone,  and  fell  flat 


on  the  road.  I  was  not  much  hurt — only  my  knee  bruised ; 
but  in  getting  up  again  to  brush  the  dirt  off  my  clothes,  I 
happened  to  Iook  back,  and  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
awe  came  over  me  at  what  I  saw  in  my  tracks :  Thert  was 
a  tiger  following  me.  At  first,  I  would  not  believe  it ;  I  rea- 
soned with  myself  that  such  a  circumstance  was  impossible. 
**  I  am  nervous,  tired,  anxious,  and  have,  perhaps,  an  attack 
of  fever  coming  on,"  I  said  to  myself;  **and  that  dark  thing 
there  in  the  road  that  I  fancy  is  a  tiger  crouching,  is  no 
tiger  at  all,  but  only  a  shadow  or  a  stone.  It's  all  nonsense. 
Think  of  Waldron,  and  step  out."  I  did  so,  encouraging 
myself  as  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could,  without  actually  run- 
ning, by  such  reflections  as  these,  although  I  felt  in  a  cold 
perspiration,  and  mv  knees  knocked  together,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  with  pure  fright.  Remember,  I  had  np 
rifle,  gun,  or  even  a  pistol  with  me,  and  was  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tiger,  if  tiger  it  was.  Perhaps  for  one  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  I  restrained  my  curiosity  to  look  round 
again,  but  at  last  this  overcame  my  sense  of  prudence,  and 
I  stopped  short  and  faced  round.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
Uke  thb  time.  Not  thirty  paces  from  me,  sUnding  full  in 
the  moonlight,  was  a  large  tiger,  which  crouched  to  the 
ground  directly  I  turned.  I  do  not  know  what  another 
person  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances ;  for  my- 
self, I  felt  for  the  moment  mad,  with  mingled  rage  and  ter- 
ror. To  he  followed  thus  was  cruel  and  irritating,  and  there 
must  be  an  end  to  it.  This  was  the  predominant  thought 
in  my  mind,  though  I  was  at  the  same  time  cold  with  fear. 
I  cursed  the  tiger  in  my  heart,  as  if  he  was  a  reasonable  be- 
ing opposing  my  wishes,  and  in  the  wildness  of  despair, 
I  threw  up  my  arms  suddenly,  and  shouted  with  all  my 
strength.  I  knew  it  was  neck  or  nothing ;  but  my  joy  was 
greater  than  I  can  express  when  I  saw  the  tiger  nse  and 
slink  into  the  iungle.  He  did  this  so  silentlv  and  smoothly, 
that  I  had  to  look  hard  at  the  place  where  he  had  been,  to 
feel  assured  he  was  r-ally  gone ;  but  then,  overcome  by  my 
emotions,  I  sank  down  on  the  ground,  where  I  remained  a 
moment  or  two,  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  my  brow. 
Happily,  I  had  my  cigar-case  and  lights  in  the  pocket  of 
my  coat ;  and  to  reassure  myself  a  little,  I  drew  out  a  cigar, 
and,  with  trembling  fingers,  succeeded  in  lighting  it.  In 
some  circumstances  there  is  nothing  like  tobacco  to  steady 
the  nerves.  I  should  like  to  **  propose,"  if  it  were  eiven  me 
to  do  so,  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth ;  and  I  should  think  that 
a  pipe  must  be  a  great  aid  to  a  person  desirous  of  borrowing 
money  from  a  friend.  With  the  smoke,  my  courage  revived, 
and  1  even  had  the  temerity  to  throw  a  good-sized  stone  into 
the  bush  where  my  enemy  had  disappeared.  **  He  is  zone 
for  good,"  I  said  to  mvseUT,  '*  and  joy  go  with  him,"  for  there 
was  no  response  to  this  insult ;  and  the  thought  lending  me 
renewed  vigor,  I  stepped  out  briskly  azain.  '  The  beast  evi- 
dently took  me  for  a  deer,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
bolted  when  he  heard  the  human  voice  divine.  Hollo  1 
As  I  live,  there  he  is  again." 

The  cigar  dropped  from  my  mouth  as  I  muttered  these 
last  words  under  my  breath ;  and  I  stood  transfixed,  as  it 
were,  gazing  at  the  long,  stealthy  form  of  the  tiger,  as  he 
passed  across  a  glade  in  the  jungle,  walking  parallel  with 
me.  He  was  much  closer  than  TOfore  —  not  twentv  paces 
dbtant,  I  fancy ;  and  the  horrible  thought  came  icily  upon 
me,  that  he  was  keeping  me  company  until  a  favorable  op- 
portunity offered  for  a  spring.  Again  I  shouted  aloud,  and 
again  there  was  no  response.  I  summoned  all  the  courage 
I  could  muster,  and  walked  on,  keeping  as  near  to  the  other 
side  of  the  path  as  the  jungle  permitted,  and  peering  cau- 
tiously into  the  bushes  as  I  advanced.  Still  no  Uger.  I 
had  got  over  another  hundred  yards  or  so,  all  my  nerves 
strung  to  their  utmost  tension,  when  again  I  beheld  that 
same  dreadful  form  gliding  across  a  moonlit  glade.  ^  This 
time  I  saw  the  animal  so  plainly,  that  the  marks  on  his  skin 
were  clearly  discernible,  and  though  I  lost  sight  of  him 
again  in  a  moment,  this  sickened  me  with  a  frightful  appre- 
hension. It  was  evident  the  animal  was  stalking  me,  and 
I  paused  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  To  return  was 
as  bad  as  to  stand  still,  and  yet  to  go  on,  looked  very  like 
tempting  fate.  Nowhere  was  there  a  tree  I  could  climb  for 
safety.    The  bamboos  grew  in  thick  clumps,  with  so  much 
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UDdergrowth  about  their  stems,  as  to  render  it  hopeless  to 
trjr  to  penetrate  it  without  making  much  noise  in  the  at* 
tempt,  and  I  felt  that  such  noise  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  under  the  circumstances.    I  might  run  at 
mjb  best  pace  ahead,  and  for  a  second  1  thought  of  doing 
so  ;  but  then,  again,  the  tiger  could  easilj  outstrip  me,  and 
would  not  running  encourage  him  to  follow  ?    There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  on  as  I  had  been  doing ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, affecting  a  courage  I  was  far  from  feeling,  I  went 
on  mj  wajr.    I  could  hear  nothing  as  I  walked  but  the 
sound  of  my  own  footsteps  and  the  faint  rustling  of  the 
leares  in  the  bamboos  overhead ;  but  this  silence  of  the 
night  only  rendered  the  occasional  glimpses  I  caught  of  my 
terrible  enemy  the  more  appalling,  as  he  slunk  like  a  shadow 
from  bush  to  bush,  but  always  on  a  line  with  me,  and,  as  I 
fancied,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  road-side.    I  do  not  know 
how  long  this  continued.    I  was  in  that  state  of  mind  to 
take  no  count  of  time,  and  my  only  idea  was  to  get  on  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  village  for  assistance.    It  was  just 
then,  and  when  I  was  plodding  along  over  the  ruts  and 
stones  in  the  path,  that  I  heard,  or  fancied  1  heard,  the 
sound  of  bearers'  voices  borne  faintly  towards  me  on  the 
night-breeze.    **  Hay  oh  I  Hi  oh  I  Hay  oh  1  HI  oh  I "  seemed 
to  be  walled  to  me  from  afar  like  a  song  of  deliverance, 
and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  be  sure  that  my  ears  had 
not  deceived  me.    At  the  time,  indeed,  I  was  very  doubtful 
whether  I  was  awake  or  asleep,  sane  or  insane.    It  might 
all  be  a  horrible  nightmare,  and  my  ghastly  companion  a 
mere  freak  of  the  imagination.    I  pinched  my  arm,  to  make 
certain  I  was  not  dreaming ;  but  I  need  not  have  put  my 
wakefulness  to  thu  test,  for  there  was  the  tiger,  and  this  time 
in  front  of  me.    He  must  have  passed  ahead  while  I  •^topped 
to  listen ;  and  he  now  lay  crouched  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  path,  about  twenty  paces  in  front  of  me.    The  moon 
was  shining  very  brightly  at  the  moment — not  a  cloud 
near  it,  and  I  could  distinctly  make  out  every  limb  of  the 
animal,  even  to  his  tail,  which  was  moving  from  side  to  side 
with  a  rapid  whisking  motion.    Instinctively  I  stepped  a 
few  pices  backwards,  tuUy  expecting  to  see  the  tiger  pounce 
upon  me  in  one  or  two  of  those  great  bounds  peculiar  to  the 
animal;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort — he  only  sneaked  a 
little  nearer,  his  belly  upon  the  ground,  and  so  stealthily, 
that  I  only  could  tell  that  he  had  moved  by  his  preservins 
the  same  distance  from  me  as  before.    Not  daring  to  look 
round,  I  stepped  back  again,  half-dead  wiUi  terror,  but  sup- 
ported to  some  extent  by  the  cries  of  the  palanquin  bearers 
in  the  distance,  that  were  now  drawing  rather  closer  to  me. 
It  was  a  palanquin  coming  along  the  i^ad  from  Pooree,  and 
if  it  came  quickly  I  might  be  saved.    This  was  the  ques- 
tion :  Would  the  tiger  devour  me  before  it  could  arrive,  or 
not?  I  could  not  think  upon  it ;  my  brain  swam,  and  I  be- 
lieve for  a  time  I  must  have  been  unconscious  of  anything 
about  me.    The  last  thing  I  remember  was  an  attempt  I 
made  to  shout,  although,  whether  I  did  ehout  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  and  then  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  the  arms  of  a 
strangiBr,  who  was  bending  over  me,  and  holding  a  flask  to 
my  lips.    There  was  a  crowd  of  bearers  and  armed  p^ns 
standing  round,  and  two  palanquins,  one  of  which  was 
Waldron's.     In  a  few  words,  the  stranger  explained  it  all. 
He  was  the  head-assistant  to  the  collector  of  a  neighbcring 
district,  and  was  travelling  on  duty  from  Pooree,  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  poor  Waldron  lay  alone  on  the 
road.    Luckily,  he  had  a  medicine  chest  with  him,  and  was 
something  of  a  doctor.    He  prescribed  for  my  friend  on  the 
spot,  and  ordered  a  few  of  his  numerous  hangers-on  to  take 
up  the  sick  man's  palanquin,  and  follow  him.    They  trav- 
elled at  their  best  speed,  or  I  might  not  have  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.    The  civilian  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
aroused  a  second  time  by  his  peons,  who  ran  ahead,  shout- 
ing out :  '« Bagh,  Bagh  t "  (Tiger,  Tiger  I)  and  by  the  com- 
motion among  his  bearers,  who  nearly  allowed  the  palanquin 
to  fall  on  the  ground.    He  seized  his  rifle,  which  lay  loaded 
beside  him ;  but  when  he  jumped  out. of  the  palanquin,  the 
tiger  was  gone,  and  there  remained  in  its  place,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  myself.    That  a  European  should  be  tound 
in  a  faint  on  such  a  road,  and  in  such  a  place,  was  an  enigma 
to  him,  until  I  told  my  story,  when,  seeing  how  fatigued 


and  excited  I  was,  he  insisted  upon  my  eettioj  iaieki, 
anauin,  while  he  walked  alongside  it  Hj  ova  p^ 
I  should  say,  was  beinz  brought  slowly  titer  u  br^; 
three  of  my  new  friend  s  numerous  retainen. 

There  is  little  more  to  telL  We  all  three  dnlj  mai 
the  bungalow,  Waldron  in  a  profound  sleeps  frn  wiJQ 
awoke  late  next  morning  much  better  in  heskk  Ihi 
the  narcotic  he  had  taken  was  a  core  for  cliolcn,«bi 
tack  was  a  very  slight  one,  I  cannot  say,  bat  eetiio| 
was  as  fit  to  travel  that  day  as  I  was  myacE  PbU 
was  the  greater  invalid  oi  the  two,  for  I  was  m§aa^n 
from  fever,  brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  the  fati«iiettJ4 
ment  of  the  previous  night.  However,  this  chiok»«i 
village  was  no  place  to  stay  in,  and  Waldron  aad  Ik 
mined  to  go  on  to  Pooree  at  once,  and  thistiaeW 
light.  Thanks  to  the  official  importance  of  ov^ 
fnend,  we  had  no  difiicalty  this  time  in  prooirifigN 
and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day  we  retomedcRi 
terrible  road,  that  must  ever  leave  a  vivid  imprewi 
my  memorv,  without  further  adventure.  The  arm^ 
bound  in  tl^e  other  direction;  but  he  told  me  tblk^ 
be  in  that  part  of  the  country  a^ain  in  a  few  wtki 
he  would  certainly  beat  up  my  fnend  tbe  tiger,  izil 
afterwards  —  after  we  haa  left  Pooree,  and  wm  m 
the  parades  and  drills  of  regimental  existence-! U 
letter  from  this  same  civilian,  sending  me  a  tiger4b,i 
he  vouched  for  as  the  coat  of  the  identicsl  beaKw 
so  near  eating  me  up.  It  was  the  only  tkertbtb 
that  particular  road,  he  said,  and  it  was  killed  brU 
Shikarree,  for  the  sake  of  the  govemmat  rh^ 
woman's  **  bangle ,"  or  golden  ornament  wss  aalii 
been  found  in  its  stomach,  but  this  may  htfebeat 
vention  of  the  Shikarree.  True  or  not,  tbe  sknwi 
is  a  handsome  one ;  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  i^i 
hearthrug  constantly  before  my  eyes,  to  recall  Ifaa 
memories  of  that  night  I  spent  in  the  jungle. 


ON  WORDSWOKTH- 


BY  WALTER   H.  PATRE. 


Some  English  critics  at  the  beginning  of  the  pn^^ 
ury  said  a  great  deal  concerning  a  oistiDetioii,^^ 
importance,  as  they  thought,  in  the  true  ^^^^^^ 
between  the  Fancv  and  another  profoonderfr^* 
Imagination.  This  metaphysical  distinctioa,  ^ 
originally  from  the  writings  of  German  philon^* 
perhaps  not  always  clearly  apprehended  bjra)<< 
Ulked  of  it,  involved  a  far  deeper  and  more  viul&i^ 
with  which  indeed  all  true  criticism  moreorfes^ 
has  to  do,  the  distinction  namelv  between  higberiKf 
decrees  of  intensity  in  the  peers  perception  of  ka* 
and  in  his  concentration  of  himself  upon  hii  ^ 
those  who  dwelt  upon  the  metaphysical  disdoctkij 
the  Fancy  and  the  ImaginaUon,  it  was  Worditfltt' 
made  the  most  of  it,  assuming  it  as  the  basis  Ar  »> 
classification  of  his  poetical  writing;  and  ilbat 
writings  that  the  deeper  and  more  viul  distinctki* 
as  I  have  said,  underlies  the  metaphysical  dii&iSBt 
most  needed  and  may  best  be  illustrated. 

•For  nowhere  is  there  so  perplexed  a  b«^  ' 
Wordsworth's  own  poetry,  of  work  toucbed  wA » 
and  individual  power,  with  work  of  almost  no  aiatf| 
all.  He  has  much  conventional  sentinaent,  and  net  i 
insincere  poetic  diction  asainst  which  his  ^^ 
critical  efforts  were  directed;  the  reaction  in  WP 
ideas,  consequent  on  the  excesses  of  1785,  o"**!^ 
times  a  declaimer  on  moral  and  social  topics;  aodbiv 
sometimes  to  force  an  unwilling  pen  and  ^^^^' 
By  making  the  most  of  these  blemishes  it  is  P^^^^^Jj 
scure  the  real  »sthetic  value  of  his  work,  V"^^  ^ 
also,  a  life  of  much  quiet  delicacy  and  independss^ 
easily  be  placed  in  a  false  focus,  and  made  to  i]Jr 
somewhat  tame  theme  in  illustration  of  the  i^^ 
parochial  virtues.    And  those  who  wish  to  andff»* 
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and  experience  his  pecaliar  savor,  must  bear 
patience  the  presence  of  an  alien  element  in  Words- 
i.*8  work,  which  never  coalesced  with  what  is  really 
xtful  in  it,  nor  underwent  his  special  power.  Who 
values  his  writings  most  has  not  felt  the  intrusion 

irom  time  to  time  of  something  tedious  and  prosaic  ? 
11  great  poets,  perhaps  he  would  gun  most  by  a  skil- 
made  anthology.    Such  a  selection  would  show  per- 

xiot  8o  much  what  he  was,  or  to  himself  or  others 
&<!  to  be,  as  what  by  the  more  ener^tic  and  fertile 
^xicy  in  his  writings  ne  was  ever  tending  to  become ; 
eirefore,  to  the  imaginative  reason.  And  the  mixture 
1  iwork,  as  it  actually  stands,  is  so  perplexed  that  one 

to   miss  the  least  promising  composition  even,  lest 

precious  morsel  should  be  lying  hiaden  within  the  few 

ct  lines,  the  phrase,  the  single  word  even,  to  which  he 

'vrorks  up  mechanically  through  a  poem,  almost  the 
B    of  whicn  may  be  tame  enough.    He  who  thought 
io  all  creative  work  the  larger  part  was  aiven  pat- 
Y  to  the  recipient  mind,  who  waited  so  dutifully  upon 
;if  t,  to  whom  so  large  a  measure  was  sometimes  given, 
luis  times  also  of  desertion  and  relapse,  and  he  has 
Litted  the  impress  of  these  too  to  remain  in  his  work. 
tbis  quality  there,  the  fitfulness  with  which  the  higher 
ities  manifest  themselves  in  it,  gives  the  effect  in  his 
ry  of  a  power  not  altogether  his  own,  or  under  his  con- 
'wbich  comes  and  goes  when  it  will,  lifting  or  lowering 
itter  poor  in  itself ;  so  that  that  old  fancy  which  made 
K>et's  art  an  enthusiasm,  a  form  of  divine  possession, 
\B  almost  literally  true  of  him. 
Ilia  constant  suggestion  of  an  absolute  quality  between 
er  and  lower  moods,  and  the  work  done  in  them,  stim- 
ag  one  always  to  look  below  the  surface,  makes  the 
ing  of  Wordsworth  an  excellent  sort  of  training  to- 
ts the  things  of  art  and  poetry.    It  begets  in  those  who, 
ing  across  him  in  youth,  can  bear  him  at  all,  a  habit  of 
ing  between  the  lines,  a  faith  in  the  effect  of  concen- 
on  and  collectedness  of  mind  in  the  right  appreciation 
>etrv,  an  expectation  of  things  in  this  order,  coming  to 
In  the  way  of  a  true  discipline  of  the  temper  as  well  as 
le  intellect.     He  meets  us  with  the  promise  that  he  has 
h,  and  something  very  peculiar,  to  give  us,  if  we  will 
w  a  certain  difficult  way,  and  seems  to  have  the  secret 
special  and  privileged  state  of  mind.    And  those  who 
3  undergone  bis  influence,  and  followed  *  this  difficult 
,  are  like  people  who  have  passed  through  some  initia- 
,  a  disciplina  arcani,  by  submitting  to  which  they  become 
I  constantly  to  distinguish  in  art,  speech,  feeling,  man- 
I,  that  which  is  organic,  animated,  expressive,  from  that 
cb  18  only  conventional,  derivative,  inexpressive, 
ut  although  the  necessity  of  selecting  these  precious 
tela  for  one's  self  is  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
rds worth's  peculiar  influence,  and  induces  a  kind  of 
criticism  and  true  estimate  of  them,  yet  the  purely  lit- 
y   product  would   h^ve  been  more  excellent  had  the 
er  himself  purged  away  that  alien  element.    How  per- 
would  have  been  the  little  treasury  shut  between  the 
w%  of  how  thin  a  book  1    Let  us  suppose  the  desired 
iration  made,  the  electric  thread  untwined,  the  golden 
ses,  great  and  small,  lying  apart  together.    What  are 
peculiarities  of  this  residue  ?    What  special  sense  does 
rdsworth  exercise,  and  what  instincts  does  he  satisfy  ? 
tat  are  the  subjects  and  the  motives  which  in  him  ex- 
I  the  imaginative  faculty  ?     What  are  the  qualities  in 
igB  and  persons  which  he  values,  the  impression  and 
se  of  which  he  can  convey  to  others  in  an  extraordinary 

Ln  intimate  consciousness  of  the  expression  of  natural 
ivs  which  weighs,  listens,  penetrates,  where  the  earlier 
id  passed  roughly  by,  is  a  large  element  in  the  complex- 
of  modem  poetry.  It  has  been  remarked  again  and 
in;  it  reveals  itself  in  many  forms,  but  it  is  strongest 
1  most  attractive  in  what  b  strongest  and  most  attractive 
modern  literature ;  it  is  exeinplified  almost  equally  by 
ters  as  unlike  each  other  as  Senancour  and  Th^ophile 
atier ;  as  a  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human 
id,  its  growth  might  be  traced  from  Rousseau  to  Cha- 


teaubriand, from  Chateaubriand  to  Victor  Hugo;  it  has 
doubtless  some  latent  connection  with  those  pantheistic  the- 
ories which  have  largely  exercised  men's  minds  in  some 
modem  systems  of  philosophy ;  it  is  traceable  even  in  the 
zraver  writings  of  historians ;  it  makes  as  much  difllerence 
oetween  ancient  and  modem  landscape  as  there  is  between 
the  rough  masks  of  an  early  mosaic  and  a  portrait  by  Rey- 
nolds or  Gainsborough.     Of  this  new  sense  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth  are  the  central  and  elementary  expression  ; 
he  is  more  simply  and  entirely  occupied  with  it  than  any 
other.    There  was  in  his  own  character  a  certain  content- 
ment, a  sort  of  religious  placidity,  seldom  found  united 
with  a  sensibility  like  his,  which  was  favorable  to  the  quiet, 
habitual  observation  of  inanimate,  or  imperfectly  animate, 
existence.    His  life  of  eighty  years  is  not  divided  by  pro- 
foundly felt  incidents ;  its  changes  are  almost  wholly  in- 
ward, and  it  falls  into  broad,  untroubled  spaces.     What  it 
most  resembles  is  the  life  of  one  of  those  early  Italian  or 
Flemish  painters,  who,  just  because  their  minas  were  fhll 
of  heavenly  visions,  passed,  some  of  them,  the  better  part 
of  sixty  years  in  quiet,  systematic  industry.    This  placid 
life  matured  in  him  an  unusual,  innate  sensibility  to  nat- 
ural sights  and  sounds,  the  flower  and  its  shadow  on  the 
stone,  the  cuckoo  and  its  echo.    The  poem  of  "  Resolution 
and  Independence  "  is  a  storehouse  of  such  images ;  for  its 
fulness  of^  imagery  it  may  be  compared  to  Keats's  '*  Saint 
Agnes'  Eve."     To  read  one  of  his  longer  pastoral  poems 
for  the  first  time  is  like  a  day  spent  in  a  new  country;  the 
memory  b  crowded  for  a  time  with  precise  and  vivid  im- 
ages:— 


«< 


«< 


The  pliant  harebell  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  gray  rock. 

The  single  sheep  and  the  one  blasted  tree 
And  the  bleak  music  A'om  that  old  stone  wall. 


"  In  the  meadows  and  the  lower  ground 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn. 

"  And  that  green  com  all  day  is  rusding  in  thine  ears.** 

Subtle  and  sharp  as  be  is  in  the  outlining  of  visible  imagery, 
he  is  most  subtle  and  delicate  of  all  in  the  noting  of  sounds ; 
so  that  he  conceives  of  noble  sound  as  even  moulding  the 
human  countenance  to  nobler  types,  and  as  something  act- 
ually *' profaned  by  visible  form  or  image."  He  has  a 
power  likewise  of  realizing  and  conveying  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader  abstract  and  elementary  impressions, 
silence,  darknesji,  absolute  motionlessness ;  or,  again,  the 
whole  complex  sentiment  of  a  particular  place,  the  abstract 
expression  of  desolation  in  the  long  white  road,  of  peaceful- 
ness  in  a  particular  folding  of  the  hills.  In  the  airy  build- 
ing of  the  brain,  a  special  day  or  hour  even,  comes  to  have 
for  him  a  sort  of  personal  identity,  a  spirit  or  angel  given 
to  it,  by  which,  for  its  exceptional  insight,  or  the  happy 
light  upon  it,  it  has  a  presence  in  one's  history,  and  acts 
there  as  a  separate  power  or  accomplishment ;  and  he  has 
celebrated  in  many  of  his  poems  tne  '*  efficacious  spirit " 
which,  as  he  says,  resides  in  these  **  particular  spots  "  of 
time. 

That  sense  of  a  life  in  natural  objects,  which  in  most 
poetry  is  only  a  rhetorical  artifice,  is  in  Wordsworth  Uie 
assertion  of  what  for  him  is  almost  literal  fact  To  him 
every  natural  obiect  seemed  to  possess  more  or  less  of  a 
moral  or  spiritual  life,  to  be  capable  of  a  companionship 
with  man  full  of  finesse  and  expression,  of  inexplicable 
affinities  and  subtle  secrets  of  intercourse.  An  emanation, 
a  particular  spirit,  belonged  not  to  the  moving  leaves  or 
water  only,  but  to  the  distant  peak  arising  suddenly  by 
some  change  of  perspective  above  the  nearer  horizon,  to  the 

eissing  |space  of  light  across  the  nlain,  to  the  lichened 
ruid  stone  even,  for  a  certain  weird  fellowship  in  it  with 
the  moods  of  men.  It  was  like  a  **  survival "  in  him  of  that 
primitive  condition,  which  some  philosophers  have  traced 
m  the  history  of  human  culture,  in  which  all  outward  ob- 
jects alike,  even  the  works  of  men's  hands,  were  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  life  and  animation,  and  the  world  was 
full  of  souls  ;  that  mood  in  which  the  old  Greek  gods  wexel 
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first  begotten,  and  which  had  manjr  strange  aftergrowths. 
In  the  early  ages  this  belief,  delightful  as  its  effects  in 
poetry  oflen  are,  was  but  the  result  of  a  crude  intelligence. 
But  in  Wordsworth  this  power  of  seeing  life,  this  percep- 
Uon  of  a  soul,  in  inanimate  things,  came  of  an  exceptional 
susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  eye  and  ear,  and  was  at 
bottom  a  kind  of  sensuousness.  At  least  it  is  only  in  a 
temperament  exceptionally  susceptible  on  the  sensuous  side 
that  this  sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  outward  things 
comes  to  be  so  large  a  part  of  life.  That  he  awakened  **  a 
sort  of  thought  in  sense  "  is  Shelley's  just  criUcism  of  this 
element  in  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

And  it  was  through  nature  thus  ennobled  by  a  semblance 
of  passion  and  thought  that  he  apjiroached  the  spectacle  of 
human  life.  Human  life  indeea  is,  at  first,  but  an  addi- 
tional, accidental  grace  on  this  expressive  landscape. 
When  he  thought  of  man,  it  was  of  man  as  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  influence  of  these  effective  natural  objects, 
and  linked  to  them  by  manv  associations.  The  close  con- 
necUon  of  man  with  natural  objects,  the  habitual  associa- 
tion of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with  a  particular  spot  of 
earth,  has  sometimes  seemed  to  degrade  those  who  are 
subject  to  its  inflaence,  as  if  it  did  but  reinforce  that  physi- 
cal connection  of  our  nature  with  -the  actual  lime  ana  clav 
of  the  soil,  which  is  always  drawing  us  nearer  to  our  end. 
But  for  Wordsworth  these  influences  tended  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  because  they  tended  to  tranquillize  it. 
He  raises  nature  to  the  level  of  human  thought  to  give  it 
power  and  expression ;  he  subdues  man  to  the  level  of 
nature,  and  gives  him  thereby  a  certain  breadth  and  cool- 
ness and  solemnity.  The  leech-gatherer  on  the  moor,  the 
woman  stepping  toestward,  are  for  him  natural  objects,  al- 
most in  the  same  sense  as  the  aged  thorn,  or  the  lichened 
rock  on  the  heath. 

Religious  sentiment,  consecrating  the  afiecUons  and  re- 
grets of  the  human  heart,  above  ul  that  pitiful  care  and 
awe  for  the  perishing  human  clay,  of  which  relic  worship 
u  but  the  corruption,  has  always  had  much  to  do  witn 
localities,  with  the  thoughts  which  attach  themselves  to 
actual  scenes  and  places.  What  is  true  of  it  everywhere 
it  truest  of  it  in  those  secluded  valleys  where  one  geners- 
tion  after  another  maintains  the  same  abiding-place ;  and 
it  was  on  this  side  that  Wordsworth  seized  religion  most 
strongly.  Consisting,  as  it  did  so  much,  in  the  recognition 
of  local  sanctities,  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  stones 
and  trees  of  a  particular  spot  of  earth  with  the  great  events 
of  life,  till  the  low  walls,  the  green  mounds,  the  half-oblit^ 
erated  epitaphs  seemed  full  or  voices  and  a  sort  of  natural 
oracles,  the  verv  religion  of  these  people  oflhe  dales  seemed 
but  another  Udk  between  them  and  the  earth,  and  was  lit- 
erallv  a  religion  of  nature.  It  tranquillized  them  by  brine- 
ing  tnem  under  the  placid  rule  of  traditional  and  narrow^ 
localized  observances.  **  Grave  livers,"  they  seemed  to 
him  under  this  aspect,  with  stately  speech,  and  something 
of  that  natural  aignity  of  manners  which  underlies  the 
highest  courtesy. 

And  seeing  maiU  thus  as  a  part  of  nature,  elevated  and 
solemnized  in  proportion  as  his  daily  life  and  occupations 
brought  him  into  companionship  with  permanent  natural 
objects,  his  very  religion  forming  neiv  links  for  him  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  valley,  the  low  vaults  of  his  church, 
the  rough  stones  of  his  home,  made  intense  for  him  now 
with  profound  sentiment,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  passion 
in  Uie  lowly.  He  chooses  to  depict  people  from  humble 
life,  because,  being  nearer  to  nature  tnan  others,  they  are 
on  the  whole  more  impassioned,  certainly  more  direct  in 
their  expression  of  passion,  than  other  men;  it  is  for  this 
direct  expression  of  passion  that  he  values  their  humble 
words.  In  much  that  he  said  in  exaltation  of  rural  life  he 
was  but  pleading  indirectly  for  that  sincerity,  that  perfect 
fidelity  to  one's  own  inward  presentations,  to  the  precise 
features  of  the  picture  within,  without  which  any  profound 
poetry  is  impossible.  It  was  not  for  their  tameness,  but  for 
this  passionate  sincerity,  that  he  chose  incidents  and  situa- 
tions from  common  life,  related  in  a  selection  of  language 
really  used  by  men.  He  constantly  endeavors  to  bring  his 
I  mguage  near  to  the  real  language  of  men  ;  but  it  is  to  the 


real  language  of  men,  not  on  the  dead  level  of 
nary  intercourse,  but  in  select  moments  of  vindn 
when  this  language  is  winnowed  and  eonobicd  ii^f 
ment. 

There  are  poets  who  have  chosen  rural  life  Ibr  tka 
ject,  for  the  sake  of  its  passionless  repose,  wd  ik 
times  when  Wordsworth  extols  the  asere  cala  tai  i 
sionate  survey  of  things  as  the  highest  aim  of  w6d 
ure ;  but  it  was  not  for  its  passionless  calm  tka  k 
the  scenes  of  pastoral  life;  and  the  meditatiie  po^ 
teriog  himseu  from  the  agitations  of  the  ootvtri  ti 
in  realitv  only  clearing  the  scene  for  the  ezhifaitioid 
tion,  and  what  he  values  most  is  the  almost 
pression  of  elementary  feelings. 

And  so  he  has  much  for  those  who  value 
centrated  expression  of  passion,  who  appni«  aa 
women  by  their  susceptibility  to  it,  and  art  sad  p 
they  afford  the  spectacle  ot  it.  Breaking  froa  a 
time  into  the  pensire  spectacle  of  their  dailr  toSlih 
cupations  near  to  nature,  come  the  great  eJenetti 
ings,  lifting  and  solemnizing  their  langusge  sad  ^ 
natural  music.  The  great,  disttngnishine  pasnaa 
Michael  by  the  sheepfold,  to  Rom  by  the  wajede.! 
these  humble  children  of  the  furrow  to  the  tnie  ana 
of  passionate  souls.  In  this  respect  Wordiroil'i 
resembles  most  that  of  George  Sand  in  those  w^ 
depict  country  life.  With  a  penetrative  pstlio8,«ii^ 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  the  masters  of  (k  a 
of  pity  in  literature,  with  Hetnhold  and  Vktv  h 
collects  all  the  traces  of  vivid  excitement  vhiekia 
found  in  that  pastoral  world :  the  eirl  who  mogfaeri 
knell ;  the  uuDorn  infant  feeling  &ooi  its  mAeW 
the  instinctive  touches  of  children  ;  the  sorrows  tfil 
creatures  even,  their  home-sickness,  their  stnagii 
ings;  the  tales  of  passionate  regret  that  haogbfti 
farm-building,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  deserted  d&Kpt 
irUd,  gay,  false,  adventurous  outer  world,  whid  hi 
from  time  to  time  to  bewilder  and  deflower  tkt 
homes ;  not  "  passionate  sorrow  "  only  for  tbe  o« 
of  the  soul's  beauty,  but  the  loss  of  or  carelesaeafa 
sonal  beauty  itself,  in  those  whom  men  hima 
their  pathetic  wanness ;  the  sailor  "  who,  in  his  ks 
half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas ; "  the  wild  vouii 
ing  her  child  to  pray  for  her  betrayer  ;  inddeetiB 
making  of  the  shepherd's  staff,  or  that  of  the  y^ 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  sheepfold;— all  tiie^ 
episodes  of  their  humble  existence,  their  ioif4 
wonder  at  fortune,  their  poor  pathetic  pleantaA 
pleasures  of  children,  won  so  hardly  in  toe  ttrB^fe|> 
existence,  their  yearning  towards  each  other  is  tiff 
ened  houses,  or  at  their  early  toil.  A  sort  of  bibieil 
and  solemnity  hangs  over  this  strange,  oew,  pM> 
pastoral  worla  of  which  he  first  raised  the  intt^f 
reflection  of  which  some  of  our  best  modera  £&> 
causht  from  him. 

He  pondered  much  over  the  philosophj  of  jaf 
and,  reading  deeply  in  the  history  of  his  owa  vam, 
at  times  to  have  passed  the  borders  of  a  work!  d* 
speculations,  inconsistent  enough,  had  he  can^^ 
such  inconsistencies,  with  those  tradiUonal  belio* 
were  otherwise  the  object  of  his  devoat  ui^ 
Thinking  of  the  hieh  value  he  set  upon  citfUtf 
upon  all  that  is  habitual,  local,  rooted  in  the  pvo 
matters  of  religious  sentiment,  you  might  sooedaeif 
him  as  one  towered  down  to  a  world,  reftaed  aadje 
indeed,  but  with  no  broad  outlook,  a  life  pro<>^ 
somewhat  narrowed,  by  the  influence  of  TeeejCBi 
But  he  is  at  times  also  something  yery  differeBtirea 
and  something  much  bolder.  A  chance  txpttis»* 
heard  and  placed  in  a  new  connection,  the  sodda  ^ 
of  a  thing  long  past  occurs  to  him,  a  distaot  m^^ 
lieved  for  a  moment  by  a  random  gleam  of  li"'" 
dents  turning  up  for  a  moment  what  lies  helov 
of  our  immediate  experience — and  he  P*f^^ 
humble  graves  and  lowly  arches  of  **  the  ^^J'^ 
|)ile  "  of  a  Westmoreland  church  on  bold  trtiof  "^ 
tive  thought,  and  comes  firom  point  to  point  ial>  *' 
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MSt   iiritlfc    thouf^hts  which  h«ve  visited  from  time  to 

far  bolder  and  more  wandering  spirits. 

B  YkwUi  pondered  deeply,  for  instance,  on  those  strange 

niscences    and  forebodings  which  seem  to  make  our 

stretcli  before  and  behind  os,  l>ejrond  where  we  can 

or  ^  toacb   anything,  or  trace  the  lines  of  connection. 

>iring  tbe  soul  backwards  and  forwards  on  these  end- 

"waySy  bis  sense  of  man's  dim,  potential  powers  became 

»dffe  to  bim,  indeed,  of  a  future  life ;  but  carried  him 

:  sklso  to  tbat  mysterious  notion  of  an  earlier  state  of 

tence,  tbe  fancy  of  the  Platonists,  the  old  heresy  of 

;eii.      It  iras  in  this  mood  that  he  conceived  those  oft- 

»rat<Ml    regrets  for  a  half-ideal  childhood,  when  the 

ts  of  Parsuiise  still  clung  about  tbe  soul  —  a  childhood, 

t  acMBmed,  full  of  the  fruits  of  old  age,  lost  for  all  in  a 

ree  in  tbe  passing  away  of  the  youth  of  the  world,  lost 

)acb  over  again  m  the  passing  away  of  actual  youth. 

•  ibis  ideal  childhood  which  he  celebrates  in  his  famous 

ie  on  tbe  Recollections  of  Childhood,"  and  some  other 

ns  iivbicb  may  be  grouped  around  it,  like  the  lines  on 

intern  Abbey  ;  "  and  something  like  what  he  describes 

actaally  truer  of  him  than  he  seems  to  have  under^ 

d  ;  for  bis  own  most  delightful  poems  were  really  the 

inctive  productions  of  earlier  life ;  and  most  surely  for 

**  tbe  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world  "  passed  away 

e  and  more  completely  in  his  contact  with  experience. 

sometimes,  as  he  dwelt  upon  those  moments  of  intense 

•ginative  power,  in  which  the  outward  object  seems  to 

d  color  and  expression,  a  new  nature  almost,  from  the 

mpting  of  the  observing  mind,  the  actual  world  seemed 

iiasolve  and  detach  itself,  flake  bv  flake,  and  he  him- 

seemed  to  be  the  creator,  and  when  he  would  the  de- 

lyer,  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived — that  old,  isolating 

ogbt  of  many  a  brainsick  mystic  of  ancient  and  modern 


\t  otber  times,  again,  in  those  moments  of  intense  sus- 
tibility,  in  which  he  seemed  to  himself  but  the  passive 
ipient  of  external  influences,  he  was  attracted  oy  the 
agbt  of  a  spirit  of  life  in  outward  things,  a  single  all- 
vading  mina  in  them,  of  which  man,  and  even  the 
>t*s  imaginative  energy,  are  but  moments,  —  that  old 
,>ani  of  the  anima  tnundi^  the  mother  of  all  things  and 
ir  gprave,  in  which  some  had  desired  to  lose  themselves, 
1  others  had  become  indifierent  to  the  distinctions  of 
>d  and  evil.  It  would  come  sometimes  like  the  sign  of 
i  macrocosm  to  Faust  in  his  cell ;  the  net-work  of  man 
"i  nature  was  pervaded  by  a  common  universal  life ;  a 
w,  bold  thought  lifted  him  above  the  furrow,  above  the 
l^en  turf  of  the  Westmoreland  church-yard,  to  a  world 
ogether  different  in  its  vagueness  and  vastness,  and  the 
^^row  glen  was  full  of  the  brooding  power  of  a  universal 

(And  BO  he  has  something  also  for  those  who  feel  the 
iicination  of  bold  speculative  ideas,  who  are  reallv  cana- 
ls of  rising  upon  them  to  conditions  of  poetical  thought, 
e  uses  them,  indeed,  always  with  a  very  subtle  feeling 
^  tbose  limits  within  which  alone  philosophical  imagin- 
^  bave  any  place  in  true  poetry,  and,  using  them  only 
:r  poetical  purposes,  is  not  too  careful  even  to  make  them 
msistent  with  each  other.  To  him,  theories  which  for 
tier  men  bring  a  world  of  technical  diction,  brought  per- 
3t  form  and  expression,  as  in  those  two  loftv  books  of  the 
Prelude,"  whicn  describe  the  decay  and  the  restoration 
!  Imagination  and  Taste.  Skirting  the  borders  of  this 
prld  of  bewildering  heights  and  depths,  he  got  but  the 
rst  excitinv  influence  of  it,  that  joytul  enthusiasm  which 
.•eat  imaginative  theories  prompt,  when  the  mind  first 
^mes  to  have  an  understanding  of  them ;  and  it  is  not 
ader  tbe  influence  of  these  thoughts  that  his  poetry  be- 
^mes  tedious  or  loses  its  blitheness.  He  keeps  them,  too, 
(;ways  within  certain  bounds,  so  that  no  word  of  his  could 
jfend  the  simplest  of  those  simple  souls  which  are  always 
^e  largest  portion  of  mankind.  But  it  is,  nevertheless, 
^e  contact  of  these  thoughts,  the  speculative  boldness  in 
aem,  that  constitutes,  at  least  for  some  minds,  the  secret 
^traction  of  much  of  his  best  poetry  —  the  sudden  passage 
^om  lowly  thoughts  and  places  to  the  majestic  forms  of 


philosophical  imagination,  the  play  of  these  thoughts  over 
a  world  so  different,  enlarging  so  strangely  the  bounds  of 
its  humble  church-yards,  and  breaking  such  a  wild  light  on 
the  graves  of  christened  children. 

And  these  moods  always  brought  with  them  faultiest 
expression.  In  regard  to  expresnon,  as  of  feeling  and 
thought,  the  duality  of  the  higher  and  lower  moods  was 
absolute.  It  belonged  to  the  higher,  the  imaginative  mood, 
and  was  the  pledge  of  its  reality,  to  bring  the  appropriate 
language  witn  it  In  him,  when  the  really  poetical  motive 
worked  at  all,  it  united  with  absolute  justice  the  word  and 
the  idea,  each  in  the  imaginative  flame  becoming  insepa- 
rably one  with  the  other,  by  that  fusion  of  matter  and  form 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  poetical  expres- 
sion. His  words  are  themselves  thought  and  feeling ;  not 
eloquent  or  musical  words  merely,  but  that  sort  of  creative 
language  which  carries  the  reality  of  what  it  depicts 
directly  to  the  consciousness. 

The  music  of  mere  metre  plays  but  a  limited,  yet  a  very 
peculiar  and  subtly  ascertained  function  in  Wordsworth^ 
poetry.  With  him  metre  is  but  an  additional,  accessary 
grace  on  that  deeper  music  of  words  and  sounds,  that  mov- 
ing power,  which  they  exercise  in  the  nobler  prose  no  less 
than  in  formal  poetry.  It  is  a  sedative  to  that  excitement, 
an  excitement  sometimes  almost  painful,  under  which  the 
language  of  poetry  and  prose  alike  attains  a  rhythmical 
power,  dependent  on  some  subtle  adjustment  of  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  words  themselves  to  the  image  or  feeling 
they  convey,  and  independent  of  their  metrical  combina- 
tion. Yet  some  of  his  pieces,  pieces  prompted  bv  a  sort  of 
half-playful  mysticism,  like  the  '<  Daffodils  "  and  **  The 
Two  April  Mominss,"  are  noticeable  for  a  certain  quaint 
gayety  of  metre,  and  rival  by  their  perfect  execution  m  this 
respect  similar  pieces  among  our  own  Elizabethan  or  con- 
temporary French  poetry.  Those  who  take  up  these  poems 
after  an  interval  of  months,  or  vears  perhaps,  may  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  how  well  old  favorites  wear,  how  their 
strange  inventive  turns  of  diction  or  thought  still  send 
through  them  the  old  feeling  of  surprise.  Those  about 
Wordsworth  were  all  great  lovers  of  the  older  English  lit- 
erature, and  oftentimes  there  came  out  in  him  a  noticeable 
likeness  to  our  earlier  poets ;  he'  quotes  unconsciously,  but 
with  new  power  of  meanine,  a  clause  from  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's sonnets ;  and,  as  with  some  other  men's  most  famous 
work,  the  **  Ode  on  the  RecoUecUons  of  Childhood  "  has 
its  antitype.^  He  drew  something  too  from  the  unconscious 
mysticism  of  the  old  English  language  itself,  drawing  out 
tbe  inward  significance  of  its  racy  idiom,  and  the  not  wnolly 
unconscious  poetry  of  the  language  used  bv  the  simplest 
people  under  strong  excitement,  language  therefore  at  its 
source. 

The  office  of  the  poet  is  not  that  of  the  moralist,  and  the 
first  aim  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  to  give  the  reader  a 
pecttliftr  kind  of  pleasure.  But  through  his  poetry,  and 
through  this  pleasure  in  it,  he  does  actually  convey  to  the 
reader  an  extraordinary  wisdom  in  the  things  of  practice. 
One  lesson,  if  men  must  have  lessons,  he  conveys  more 
clearly  than  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  contemplation 
in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Contemplation,  impassioned  contemplation,  —  that  is 
with  Wordsworth  the  end  in  itself,  the  perfect  end.  We 
see  the  majority  of  mankind  going  most  often  to  definite 
ends,  lower  or  higher  ends  as  their  own  instincts  may  de- 
termine ;  but  the  end  may  never  come,  and  the  means  not 
be  quite  the  right  means,  great  ends  and  little  ones  alike 
being  for  the  most  part  distant,  and  the  ways  to  them  in 
this  dim  world  somewhat  vague.  Meantime,  to  higher  or 
lower  ends,  they  move  too  olten  with  someUiing  of  a  sad 
countenance,  with  hurried  and  ignoble  gait,  l)ecoming  un- 
consciously something  like  thorns,  in  their  anxiety  to  bear 
grapes  ;  it  being  possible  for  individuals  in  the  pursuit  of 
even  ^at  ends,  to  become  themselves  thin  and  impover- 
ished in  spirit  and  temper,  thus  diminishing  the  sum  of 
perfection  in  the  world  at  its  very  sources.  We  understand 
this  when  it  is  a  question  of  mean  or  of  intensely  selfish 
ends,  of  Grandet  or  Javert.     We  think  it  bad  morality  to 
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nr  the  end  jaitifiet  the  meaof,  and  we  know  how  false  to 
idl  higher  conceptions  of  the  religions  life  is  the  type  of 
one  who  is  ready  to  do  eril  that  good  may  come.  We  con- 
trast with  such  dark,  mistaken  eagerness,  a  type  like  that 
of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  made  the  means  to  her 
ends  so  attractive  that  she  has  won  for  herself  an  andyine 
place  in  the  *'  House  Beautiful,"  not  by  her  fairness  of  soul 
merely,  but  by  those  quite  different  qualities  which  com- 
mend themselres  to  the  poet  and  the  artist 

Yet  for  most  of  us  tne  conception  of  means  and  ends 
covers  the  whole  of  life,  and  is  the  exclusive  type  or  figure 
under  which  we  represent  our  lives  to  ourselves.  Such  a 
figure,  redncins  all  things  to  machinerv,  though  it  has  on 
its  side  the  auUiority  of  that  old  •Greek  moralist  who  has 
fixed  for  succeeding  generations  the  outline  of  the  theory 
of  right  living,  is  too  like  a  mere  picture  or  description  of 
men's  lives,  as  we  actually  find  them,  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
higher  ethics.  It  covers  the  meanness  of  men's  daily  lives, 
and  much  of  the  dexterity  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
pursue  what  may  seem  to  them  the  good  of  themselves  or 
of  others ;  but  not  the  intangible  perfection  of  those  whoee 
ideal  is  rather  in  being  than  in  dowg ;  not  those  manners 
which  are  in  the  deepest  as  in  the  simplest  sense  morals, 
and  without  which  one  cannot  so  much  as  offer  a  cup  of 
water  to  a  poor  man  without  offence ;  not  the  part  of  ^  an- 
tique Rachel,"  sitting  in  the  company  of  Beatrice ;  and 
the  higher  morality  might  well  endeavor  rather  to  draw 
men's  attention  from  the  conception  of  means  and  ends  in 
life  altogether. 

Against  this  predominance  of  machinery  in  life  Words- 
woru's  poetry,  like  all  great  art  and  poetry,  is  a  continual 
protest.  Justify  rather  the  end  by  the  means,  it  seems  to 
say ;  whatever  may  become  of  the  firuit,  make  sure  of  the 
flowers  and  the  leaves.  It  was  justly  said,  therefore,  by  one 
who  had  meditated  more  profoundly  than  others  on  the 
true  relation  of  means  to  ends  in  life,  and  on  the  dutinction 
between  what  is  desirable  in  itself  and  what  is  desirable 
only  as  machinery,  that  when  the  battle  which  he  and  his  . 
firiends  were  waging  had  been  won,  the  world  would  need 
more  than  ever  those  qualities  which  Wordsworth  was 
keeping  alive  and  nourishing. 

That  the  end  of  life  is  not  action  but  contemplation,  be- 
ing as  distinct  from  doing^  a  certain  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  in  some  shape  or  other  the  principle  of  all  the  higher 
morality.  In  poetry,  in  art,  if  you  enter  into  their  true 
spirit  at  all,  ^ou  touch  this  principle  in  part ;  these,  by 
tneir  very  sterility,  are  a  type  of  beholding  for  the  m^re  joy 
of  beholding.  To  treat  life  m  the  spirit  of  art  is  to  make  lite 
a  thing  in  wliich  means  and  ends  are  identified.  This  then 
is  the  true  moral  significance  of  art  and  poetry.  Words- 
worth, and  other  poets  who  have  been  like  him  in  ancient 
or  more  recent  times,  are  the  masters,  the  experts,  in  this 
art  of  impassioned  contemplation.  Their  work  is,  not  to 
teach  lessons,  or  enforce  rules,  or  even  to  stimulate  us  to 
noble  ends,  but  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  for  a  little  while 
from  the  mere  nuu^inery  of  life,  to  fix  them  with  appro- 
priate emotions  on  the  spectacle  of  those  great  facts  in 
man's  existence  which  no  machinery  affects,  '*  on  the  great 
and  universal  passions  of  men,  the  most  general  and  inter- 
esting of  their  occupations,  and  the  entire  world  of  nature," 
—  on  **  the  operations  of  the  elements  and  the  appearances 
of  the  visible  universe,  on  storm  and  sunshine,  on  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  seasons,  on  cold  and  heat,  on  loss  of  friends 
and  kindred,  on  injuries  and  resentments,  gratitude  and 
hope,  on  fear  and  sorrow."  To  witness  this  spectacle  with 
appropriate  emotions  is  the  aim  of  all  culture ;  and  of  these 
emotions  poetry  like  Wordsworth's  is  a  great  feeder  and 
stimulant.  He  sees  nature  fiill  of  sentiment  and  excite- 
ment ;  he  sees  men  and  women  as  parts  of  nature,  passion- 
ate, excited,  in  strange  grouping  and  connection  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  natural  world  :  images,  in  his 
own  words,  *'  of  man  suffering  amid  awful  forms  and  pow- 
ers." 

Such  is  the  figure  of  the  more  powerful  and  original  poet, 

hidden  away  in  part  under  those  weaker  elements  in 

Wordsworth's  poetry  which  for  some  minds  determine 

•  their  entire  character ;  a  poet  somewhat  bolder  and  more 


passionate  than  might  at  first  sight  be  SQppQMi,^ 
too  bold  for  taste  or  poetry ;  an  nnimpassi^kedviiia 
might  sometimes  fancy,  yet  thinking  the  chief  sao 
and  art  alike,  to  be  a  certain  deep  eaaodoa;  isek^i 
often  the  great  elementary  passions  in  lowly  phM;i 
ing  at  least  this  condition  of  all  impasnooed  wA,k 
aims  always  at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feelbgisiii 
so  that  he  is  the  true  forerunner  of  the  deemt  nii 
passionate  poetry  of  our  own  day ;  yet  gcing  bsekiii^ 
something  of  a  protest  againn  the  oonveotiQB^in 
much  of  the  poetry  popular  in  hia  own  time,  to  thai 
English  poets  whose  unconscious  likeness  oAa  eass 
in  mm. 
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Looking  over  some  old  catalogues  of  boob  ^i 
day  my  eve  was  caught  by  a  title :  **  L'HlstoiredeU 
humaine,'^  publishea  at  Leipzig  in  the  year  17^  I 
true  that  eighty  vears  have  passed  nnce  tba.^ 
which  we  have  had  time  for  a  vast  quantity  of6fii,i 
the  work  would  now  be  necessarily  imperfeet;te 
a  world  of  instruction  and  amusement  might  beev 
only  up  to  the  year  1785,  were  the  writer  capsbk^i 
ling  his  subject  1  I  looked  for  the  size  of  dttiok 
inward  misgiving  that  my  slender  purse  miglit  tf  a 
the  number  of  volumes,  but  I  put  the  citabpi  i 
and  walked  away  with  disappointment,  when  \\M 
ther  and  found  it  was  o(uy  a  duodecimo.  Bom 
earth  1  did  one  ever  see  the  like  ?  A  man  kutbei 
alleled  effrontery  to  offer  a  history  of  hnmaa  foijz 
dectmol  He  tenders  this  wretched  epitoiMaii 
tute  for  the  magnificent  work  which  sense  Gibbet^ 
day  place  in  the  hands  of  •future  ages  1  It  is  1 1 
which  concerns  us  alL  Mr.  Carlyle  once  toU« 
that  they  were  mostly  fools.  We  received  tk  as 
with  an  uncommon  rapture,  as  if  it  were  aa  es^ 
and  most  important  discoverv  —  a  oontribi^' 
study  of  human  nature  which  had  escaped  tbe  Btf 
previous  satirists  and  anatomists.  Mostly  foob;  ^ 
Leipzig  friend  dismisses  us  all  in  a  duodecimo  Tobi 
is  an  insult  to  humanity. 

Human  folly,  among  all  its  branches,  eta  ^ 
which  has  lasted  longer,  and  taken  more  trodik> 
than  the  so^alled  science  of  astrology.  By  ^^ 
the  idea  of  astrology  was  hit  upon,  how  men  coseo^ 
the  course  of  the  stars  was  concerned  with  dieir  m 
by  what  long  and  tedious  process  of  formalsziza^' 
development  it  grew  in  men's  minds  till  it  beciaeM 
and  a  power,  has  yet  to  be  investigated. ,  ^^  V^ 
superstition  which  has  been  the  handmaid,  like  b 
to  a  good  deal  of  real  and  sound  science.  M' 
most  forms  of  superstition,  its  chief  miiehieft  ifF 
have  lain  in  the  comfortable  cradling  of  igponaci 
llie  desire  to  know  the  dreaded  future  is  tbeae^ 
ral  expression  of  human  weakness  —  that  veskses' 
proceeds  from  ignorance ;  which  vanuhes  as  the  le^ 
nature  are  gathered  in ;  for  the  future  losei  M  ^ 
tainty  when  men  learn  the  laws  of  pheoooeai,  v 
Fate,  to  which  the  world  and  the  gods  ban  bm' 
slaves,  disappears  like  a  dream.  Nature  if  no  soffi 
tress  and  an  enemy,  but  a  handmaid,  and  the  stsii 
courses  have  no  longer  to  do  with  men's  fbrtnaa  v 
lives.  Astrology  has  taken,  like  all  deeprootei  ^ 
tions,  a  great  deal  of  kiliintr,  and,  though  I  thiBl« 
fairly  consider  it  to  be  dead  at  last,  one  iiardl;  b^ 
most  flourishing  period  was  durine  the  ^^^^J^ 
enteenth  centuries,  when  it  was  oelieved  Ib*  "^ 
and  supported  as  much  as  it  was  attacked.  Babdtf 
sensible  of  men,  dealt  it  a  blow  afler  his  own  ftw"^^ 
he  wrote  his  almanac,  but  that  did  not  kill  it;  fef* 
be  careful  how  you  laugh  at  an  idol,  and  tiie  prw^ 
generally  waits  till  the  people  themselves  hayc  Pf 
down.  Then,  indeed,  you  mav  jump  upon  biSr^ 
into  him,  and  mock  his  wretcned  helples»Deii»0i 
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m1  African.  Bat  in  the  times  of  Rabelais  the  practice 
ttrology  was  a  learned  profoMion.  Bacon  enumerates 
long  the  sciences ;  and  the  chief  recognition  of  the  ser- 
I  of  the  great  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  to  science 
thstt  lie  was  vulgarly  esteemed  the  first  astrologer  of 
lay,  tliough  he  despised  and  detested  the  very  name  of 

iio^r. 

auric  and  Cardan  cast  horoscopes  at  the  court  of 
use*     l^ew-bom  children  were  brought  them  to  have 

*  nativities  calculated.  They  read  the  lines  on  the 
1*8  hands  and  head,  noted  the  exact  time  of  birth,  and 
ently  handed  the  parents  a  careful  and  exact  summary 
M  future.  Daring  the  English  Revolution  both  sides 
their  astrologers ;  Lilly,  Butler's  Sidrophel,  being  con- 
kI  as  to  the  most  favorable  moment  for  Charles  to 
e  his  escape.  Dryden  cast  the  nativities  of  his  own 
,  while  at  the  same  period  the  most  eminent  scientific 

in  Kneland  belonged  to  the  Astrologers'  Club. 
len  believed  in  astrolosy  long  ailer  philosophers  had 
n  it  up,  but  with  a  gradually  growing  distrust  —  a  half 
dfy  nourished  only  by  the  usual  stones  of  coincidence 

fortunate  predictions;  while  the  final  and  complete 
notion  of  the  superstition  is  due  to  the  cold  disbelief 
ch  in  the  last  centurv  cleared  away  so  vast  an  amount 
nediseval  rubbish.  £ven  yet,  lurking  in  holes  and  cor- 
I,  are  people  who  have  read  the  old  books  on  astrology, 
»  can^  cast  a  nativity,  who  still  firmly  believe  ^at  every 
1*8^  hietory  is  written  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  stars 
willing  to  give  up  their  secrets  if  questioned  according 

Q  the  sixteenth  century  astrology  seemed  on  its  trial. 
ion  &  prophecy  turned  out  palpably  and  clearly  false, 
1  ecoifed  at  the  science.  Thus,  when  Gauric  discov- 
1,  a  short  time  before  Henry  the  Second  was  killed  by 
ntzomery's  lance,  that  the  king  was  going  to  live  to  the 
of  sixty-nine  years  and  ten  months,  everybody  laughed, 
rvelling  at  the  credulity  of  other  people  and  the  charla- 
ism  of  astrologers.  And  they  laughed  again  when  Car- 
I  predicted  for  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England,  only  a 

*  or  two  before  the  news  of  his  death  arrived,  a  long  and 
»py  life,  which  was  a  singularly  unfortunate  prediction. 
Uric  never  held  up  his  head  after  his  unlucky  accident 
irdan,  on  the  co.ntrary.  declared  that  there  was  a  mistake 
bis  calculations,  and  having  gone  through  them  all  over 
lin,  brought  out  a  new  prophecy,  after  the  event,  ajree- 
;  with  every  detail  of  it  in  the  most  remarkable  and  con- 
.cing  manner.  They  scoffed  when  the  astrologers  went 
jng,  but  how  when  they  were  rieht?  How  did  men 
k  at  each  other  and  tremble,  as  in  the  presence  of  a 
lat  and  mvsterious  power,  when  the  prediction  was  ful- 
ed  to  the  letter,  and  the  reader  of  the  future  proved  his 
wer?  How,  for  instance,  when  the  news  came  from 
ovenoe  that  a  physician  in  a  little  country  town  had  act^ 
Uy  predicted  the  death  of  King  Henry  in  the  clearest 
d  most  unmistakable  terms?  It  was  in  a  quatrain, 
uch  was  handed  about,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

"Le^OD  jeune  le  vieux  surmontera : 

£d  champ  bellique  fera  singnlier  daelle : 
Dans  caige  d'or  les  ycux  luy  crevera : 
Deux  classes  una,  pals  monrir,  mort  cmelle." 

Could  there  be  a  doubt  ?  The  young  lion  was  Mont- 
mery,  the  old,  Henry  the  Second.  The  singular  duel 
IS  the  tournament.  The  cage  of  gold  was  the  king's  hei- 
st ;  and  the  **  mort  cruelle  "  was  tne  death  of  the  king. 
The  author  of  this,  and  a  great  many  hundreds  of  similar 
latrains,  was  the  great,  the  illustrious,  the  immortal 
ichel  de  Nostredame,  commonly  called  Nostradamus, 
e  wu  bom  at  St.  Remy,  in  the  year  1608.  Two  of  his 
eat^prandfathers,  both  eminent  physicians,  had  been  con- 
nrted  Jews;  and  the  astrologer  used  to  boast  that  they 
are  both  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  a  tribe  which  he  main- 
ined,  one  hardly  sees  why,  to  have  been  signally  and 
tecially  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Nor  was  it, 
I  said,  hjf  any  virtue  or  merit  of  his  own  that  he  was  en- 
vied to  read  the  future  and  the  distant  present. 
He  did  not,  as  may  be  expected,  arrive  suddenly  at,  nor 


was  he  for  a  long  time  conscious  of  possessing,  this  remark* 
able  faculty  of  prediction.  Quite  tne  contrary.  He  spent 
a  laborious  and  praiseworthy  youth,  studying  medicine  and 
science  at  Avignon  and  Montpellier.     While  at  the  latter 

flace,  a  pestilence  of  some  kind  ran  through  the  south  of 
'ranee,  and  young  Nostradamus  went  to  face  it  with  a 
courage  and  success  which  gained  him  great  credit.  He 
then  settled  at  Agen,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend 
Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger,  where  he  married  and  had  children, 
but  wife  and  children  died.  He  married  again  a  few  years 
later,  and  settled  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  practise 
medicine,  to  work  at  astrology,  and  to  write  predictions. 

His  admirers  have  liand^  down  many  of  those  partic- 
ulars which  are  always  so  interesting  in  a  great  man's 
biography :  how  he  only  slept  four  hours  every  night 
(how  can  writers  go  on  making  thu  daring  assertion  about 
Uieir  idols?)  how  he  lived  a  godly  and  pious  life  (we 
may  allow  this) ;  how  he  was  of  small  stature,  with  a 
large  and  thick  beard,  with  other  important  details,  which 
we  pass  over. 

lie  languished  in  obscurity,  in  spite  of  his  prodigious 
gifts  at  reading  the  future,  for  many  years.  But  his  fame 
gradually  spread,  and  when  the  quatrain  above  quoted, 
which  foretold  the  death  of  King  Henry,  was  read,  Cather- 
ine'de  Medicis  herself  sent  for  mm  to  raris,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  *'  counsellor  extraordinary  and  physician  to  the 
king."  Nostradamus  had  the  good  sense  to  take  warning 
by  tne  examples  of  Gaurio  and  Cardan.  He  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  air  of  Paris  was  not  favorable  to  prophets. 
Sooffers  were  abroad.  A  wicked  unbeliever  wrote  a  cruel 
epigram  upon  him :  — 

"  Nostra  damns  enm  falsa  damns,  nam  fitllere  nostrum  est : 
Sic  cum  falsa  damns,  nil  nisi  nostra  damns." 

The  newly- appointed  physician  to  the  king  was  one  of 
those  who  are  easily  daunted  by  ridicule,  so  he  packed  up 
and  went  south  again,  whence  he  never  removed  and 
whither  Charles  the  Ninth  afterwards  visited  him.  It  is 
sad  to  read  that  in  his  own  town  he  was  always  regarded, 
save  by  one  favorite  disciple,  as  an  impostor  of  the  first, 
and  therefore  most  successful  order.  This  disciple,  Jean 
de  Chavigny,  one  of  those  simple  and  lovable  creatures, 
bom  for  the  nourishment  of  the  quack  and  the  humbug, 
who  will  believe  anything,  hovered  round  the  master  like 
Cadijah  round  Mohammed.  He  left  his  native  town  of 
Beaune,  where  the  wine  is  so  good,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence altogether  in  Salon  itself,  so  as  to  be  always  near 
Nostradamus,  abandoning  family,  estate,  occupation,  and 
all.  Like  another  Boswell,  he  noted  the  things  that  fell 
from  the  doctor*s  lips ;  and  afler  his  death,  spent  twenty- 
eight  years  in  editing  and  commentating  the  '*  Centuries.*' 
It  is  delightful  to  learn  that  in  his  society  the  prophet 
would  unbend  from  his  mystic  fororeachings  into  luturity 
and  condescend  to  predict  some  of  the  minor  events  of  life. 
'*  We  were  once,"  ne  tells  us,  in  an  anecdote  of  touching 
simplicity,  **  walking  abroad.  I  saw  two  sucking  pigs,  one 
black,  the  other  white.  «What  will  be  their  lateY'  I 
asked  Nostredame.  '  We  shall  eat  the  black  one,'  replied 
he,  *  the  white  will  be  eaten  by  a  wolf.'  In  order  to  elude 
the  prediction,  I  told  the  cook  to  preparo  the  white  pig  for 
dinner.  He  did  so ;  but  as  it  lay  upon  the  table,  a  tame 
wolf  belonging  to  the  house,  finding  no  one  there,  devoured 
it.  Upon  which  the  cook  preparod  the  black  pig,  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  infallible  Nostredame  was  accomplished." 
Wondeitul  indeed ! 

Before  we  go  on  to  consider  some  of  the  quatrains,  let  us 
mention  that  of  two  sons,  one  took  to  the  prophetic  busi- 
ness, but  with  inferior  success,  being  indeed  ro^arded  as  no 
better  at  it  than  any  ordinary  **  red-faced  Nixon,"  and 
came  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  story  is  melancholy  indeed. 
At  the  siege  of  Pouzin  he  predicted  that  the  city  would  be 
destroyed  by.  firo.  It  was  not ;  it  was  taken  by  assault. 
And  they  actually  detected  the  prophet  going  round  with  a 
match,  and  setting  firo  to  the  city  himseu,  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy.  Could  his  venerable  paront  have  himself 
instigated  the  wolf  to  eat  the  white  pig  ?  Thero  was  in- 
dignation among  the  people  when  this  was  made  clear  to 
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them,  and  the  ▼intim  of  too  mach  seal  for  science  was 
brought  before  Saint-Luc,  commander  of  the  royalist  fiirccs. 
Saint- Luc  aslted  him  if  he  had  by  accident  predicted  any 
accident  lilcely  to  happen  to  himself  on  that  very  day. 
The  poor  prophet  had  not.  Whereupon,  in  order  to  make 
him  quite  certain  for  the  future,  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  beinff  not  a  prophet,  or,  if  any,  a  prophet  of  Baal, 
the  general  rode  at  him,  and  killed  him  with  a  lance. 

No  such  untoward  accident  happened  to  the  great  man 
himself,  Michel.     He  lived  and  died  in  peace,  always 

Eropbesying,  always  having  his  faithful  Chavigny  to  record 
is  triumphs.  Honored  as  he  was,  save  by  his  own  towns- 
men, in  his  life,  his  real  glory  begins  only  after  his  death. 
For  the  "Centuries"  are  printed  and  reprinted,  com- 
mented, furnifebed  with  notes,  explanations,  and  illustra- 
tions, and  even  called  into  the  service  of  history.  Nobody, 
it  is  true,  —  which  is  the  real  drawback  to  all  predictions, 
ancient  and  modem,  —  ventured  to  write  from  Nostrada- 
mus the  history  of  the  future ;  but  everybodv  was  prepared 
to  observe,  when  the  thinjgs  had  happened,  how  wonder- 
fully they  fitted  in  with  the  words  of  the  prophet.  The 
unbeliever  might  ask  what  was  the  good  ot  a  prediction 
unless  you  know  what  it  means.  He  might  go  further,  and 
decline  to  investigate  past  historv  in  order  to  maik  the  sa- 
gacity of  Nostrsdamus.  And  if  he  hsd  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  he  might  point  out  that  the  di^ointed  words,  the 
vague  phrases,  the  open-mouthed  threats  might  do  for  one 
event  quite  as  well  as  the  other,  and  therefore  the  prophet 
was  not,  after  all,  of  such  amazing  wisdom.  But  unbe- 
lievers were  scarce,  and  Nostradamus  held  his  own. 

After  being  the  favorite  prophet  of  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis  and  her  sons,  he  was  studied  in  turn  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Louiti  the  Fourteenth. 
He  was  translated  into  English  and  Italian ;  he  was  pub- 
lished in  twenty  editions  and  more,  and  even  has  his  be- 
lievers, one  or  two,  here  and  there,  rort  nantes,  to  this  very 
day.  And  in  the  name  of  human  credulity,  why  V  There 
is  not  from  beginning  to  end,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  read, 
—  for  no  mortal  man  could  read  all  his  **  Centuries  "  and 
survive,  —  one  word  of  sense,  precision,  or  clearness.  All 
is  utter,  unredeemed,  incredible  balderdash  and  rubbish, 
written  in  the  most  uncouth  French,  with  words  of  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  interspersed ;  with  ana- 
grams such  as"Bapis"for  Paris,  <*Nersaf"  for  France, 
**  Eiouas  "  for  Savoy ;  the  whole  designedly  meaningless 
and  obccare.  And  yet  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  that 
the  man  was  a  conscious  impostor.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
trained  in  the  secrets  of  astroloey,  which  followed  a  uni- 
form method,  quite  easv  to  be  Earned,  he  did  quite  hon- 
estly occupy  himself  with  the  future ;  that  in  these  **  Cent- 
uries "  he  set  down  in  the  form  which  he  found  easiest  the 
results  of  his  investigations  as  they  worked  themselves  out. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  couple  of  country  girls  telling  fortunes 
with  a  pack  of  cards  ?  Write  down  their  ejaculations  as 
they  deal  out  the  pack,  and  you  will  have  something  like  a 
quatrain  of  Nostradamus's.    Thus :  — 

"  A  fair-haired  man  :  a  letter :  and  a  purse : 
A  disappointment :  and  a  wedding  ring  j 
Cards  falling  badly :  funerals,  and  a  hearse : 
[Sorrow :  and  joy :  a  lover  in  the  spring." 

There,  the  girls  have  made  me  write  down  unconsciously 
a  quatrain  exactly  like  one  of  Nostradamus's  most  sprightly 
specimens ;  only,  like  most  prophets,  because  people  never 
believe  in  the  advent  of  good  fortune,  but  are  easily  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  coming  woes  and  miseries,  be  deals 
entirely  in  the  latter :  — 

The  moon  at  full,  upon  the  palace  wall : 
The  Lion  bruised  and  beaten  in  a  cage : 

Eyes  at  midday :  elaws  bare :  the  senrantsjfall : 
Famine  and  pestilence :  an  iron  age.",' 

^  Wretchedly  poor  stuff  1  but  this  is  all  you  will  get  from 
Nostradamus.  And  if  no  more  than  this  were  required  to 
earry  on  a  prophetic  trade,  one  might  be  quite  prepared  to 
set  up  as  a  prophet  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  only  it 
would  be  well  to  know  the  rulea  of  judicial  astrology  first. 


so  as  to  get  the  formulm  rig^t  and  save  lbs  tniki 
vention. 

The  "  Centuries  "  being  pablidied  and  the  is^ 
there  remained  for  future  ages  the  taak  of  fittiiv 
their  proper  placea.  This  baa  been  done  ofersadi 
the  verses  being  made  to  do  duty  far  one  kbisftsr 
as  the  ages  run  on.  Of  course,  yon  cannot  a^ 
commentator  to  write  the  history  of  the  oeit  gem 
Most  singular  of  all,  it  is  only  five  or  six  yean  am 
tain  M.  Anatole  de  Felletier  published  a  lofane 
"  Les  Oracles  de  M.  de  Noetreaame,''  in  whid  b 
lows  the  course  of  historv  by  means  of  the  '^ 
showing  how,  in  his  opinion,  every  importsat  tm, 
his  death  has  been  plainly  foretold  by  tb 
This  saeacious  person  —  a  sort  of  French  Doett 
ming — ^oas,  of  course,  a  blind  idolatiy  for 
He  worships  an  infallibility  even  more  eertab  isi 
than  Chavieny  discovered.  Where  we  find  bBfanj 
finds  an  antique  grace,  effective  handling,  the  ndta 
strength  ;  where  we  find  intentional  obscaritjhi&i 
natural  obscurity  of  one  whose  tlioughts  ars  too  ps 
for  speech;  where  we  hesitate  whether  to  praaoae 
man  an  impostor  or  a  brainstruck  enthusiast,  vak^ 
eording  to  the  foolish  rules  of  a  mistaken  scieBa,ki 
upon  us  to  admire  the  mysterious  and  divine  ri&tf 
ecy.  Above  all,  he  quotes  what  he  is  plesKd  ts  e 
direct  predictions  of  the  French  Bevolation.  '-^i 
point,"  he  says,  **in  history  to  which  his  tn»m 
turned,  his  thoughts  always  recurring;  he  cniselii 
every  detail  of  tnu  mighty  movement "  (we  sinB 
presently)  ;  «'  hither  all  the  forces  of  his  tboogkts 
all  the  radiation  of  his  intelligence ;  here  ii 
the  lucidity  of  the  mysterious  genius  which  saiaiM 
He  afterwards  asks  us  to  consider  the  stnoge  ca 
which  the  man  presented.  He  ia  bold  in  hii  vrio^^ 
see  that  posterity  can  neither  imprison,  fine,  na  fas 
the  stake ;  they  can  only  admire  or  laugh.  He  if 
towards  his  contemporaries,  and  with  good  res» 
a  good  Christian  and  yet  a  pagan ;  that  is,  be  i« 
his  generation.  Being  a  scholar,  he  was,  like  all  tk 
ars  of  his  age,  a  pagan;  being  a  man  who  vshed' 
sonal  comfort  ana  safety,  he  is  a  Christian  is  ostm 
servances.  Above  all  —  which  astonishes  ILdeFia 
much  more  than  it  does  other  people — he  ganaiwj 
counsel,  advice,  or  guidance  to  the  kings  wlw  vfaiaJii 
We  may  also  add  that  on  his  own  family  a€cideitii(< 
equally  reticent,  never  having  prophesied  thedffilti 
earlier  children,  or  the  violent  end  of  hbiecosdKi 
successor.  But  these  prophets  are  all  alike;  vUii 
contemplate  the  future  the  baby  tumbles  iotoihi 
They  can  predict  a  revolution  —  a  thorn  and  yems* 
a  trifle  —  out  they  are  all  astray  in  the  evenU  of  ^ 
row,  and  can  no  more  teich  us  how  to  avoid  ttsi^ 
than  they  can  ward  off  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  tkirf 
prophecies.  '*  In  alienis/*  said  one  of  Siese  vtidmt 
try,  '*  mire  oculatif  ad  nattra  eceeuiire  so/emvi." 

Now  for  a  few  quatrains.  Observe  how  luftpt> 
out  the  prediction  and  how  there  is  no  deoepciai  I 
first  predicts  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth:— 

"  Da  vieux  Charon  Ton  verra  le  PhcBsa, 
Estre  premier  et  dernier  des  file, 
Beluire  en  France,"  etc 

On  this  the  scholiast,  writing  in  the  age  of  tbe  G> 
Monarcjue,  observes  that  Charon  is,  of  conne,  t  (i^ 
error ;  it  should  be  Ckiren.  This,  read  properlj,  is "} 
ric  —  Henricus :  Henri  the  Fourth."  Now,  U» ' 
Fourteenth  being  the  son  of  Louis  the  Utirteestk  d' 
grandson  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  ia,  of  coum,  tbe  ^ 
who  will  '<reluire  en  France;  "  this  is  without  doni 
ridiculously  simple. 

I  was  going  to  auote  another  most  importsst  ^ 
but  I  am  estopped  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that  it  ^ 
by  different  commentators  said  to  refo*  to  Qoees  ESaf^ 
of  England,  King  Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  ^ 
and  the  French  Revolution.  After  studying  it  v<?^ 
folly,  I  conclude  that  it  was  so  craftily  draws  op  M 
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>phet  as  to  include  all  four  interpretations.  This  in- 
mamn  our  admiration  for  the  astrologer,  but  it  tends  to 
sen  our  confidence  in  the  commentator, 
rhe.eame  remark  cannot  be  made  of  the  following  qua- 
in,  which  contains  a  dbtinct  prophecy  about  England. 
reads  thus,  and  one  trembles  when  one  writes  it :  — 

**  Sept  fois  charger  Terres  gent  Britanniqae 
Tainte  en  sang  en  deux  ceuts  nonante  ans. 
France  1  non,  point :  par  appav  Germaniqne 
D'Aries  doubltf  en  Pole  Basc^rian.*' 

le  interpretation  is  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Seven 
lea  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  vears  there  shall  be  a 
roltttion  in  England.  Six  of  tnem,  the  commentator 
la  Qfly  have  already  come  to  pass,  namely,  in  1649,  in 
60,  in  1688,  in  1689,  in  1711  (when  there  was  a  change 
ministry),  and  in  1714.  The  last  has  yet  to  come; 
ere  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  is  not  due  till  1929. 
e  liaye  thus  fifty-six  years  before  us  to  prepare  for  the 
ent,  in  which  it  is  only  too  probable  that  none  of  our 
esent  leaders  will  take  an  active  part 
But  about  the  French  Revolution,  concerning  which  the 
■ophet  has  so  carefully  *'  chiselled  the  details."  Let  us 
ke  three  or  four  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  first 
>intSy  aa  any  one  will  remark,  to  the  2 2d  of  September, 
r92;  — 
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Qaand  la  lictiire  dn  tourbillon  vers^ 
£t  leront  faces  de  leurs  manteaux  couvers, 

La  repabliqae  par  gens  nouTcaax  vex^, 
Lea  blancs  et  rouges  jageront  k  I'enyers." 

lie  second  clearly  predicts  the  advent  of  Napoleon :  — 

"  Un  Empereur  naistra  pr^s  d'ltalie, 
Qui  k  rErapire  sera  vendu  bien  cher: 
Diront  avec  quels  gens  il  se  ralie, 
Qu'on  trouvera  motns  prince  que  boncher." 

Lnd  here  is  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  drawn  to  his  very  eyes :  — 

"  Le  trop  bon  temps,  trop  de  bonttf  royale, 
Fais  et  deflkis,  prompt  snbit,  negligence, 
Le(;ier  croira  faux  d'espouse  loyaile, 
Lay  mis  k  mort  par  la  benevolence." 

knd  here  are  the  Noyades  of  Nantes :  — 

"  Des  principaux  de  cite  rebelMe 

Qui  tiendront  fort  pour  Hberttf  ravoir, 
Detranchtfs  masle,  infelice  mesMe, 

Oris,  hnrlements  k  Nantes,  pitenx  voir." 

Out  of  such  stuff  as  the  preceding  the  reputation  of  a 
»rophet  was  made  1  We  can  hardly  read  it  with  patience. 
)ut  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  even  in  this  present  cent- 
iry  the  name  of  Nostradamus  has  weight  —  that  there 
lave  been  three  several  serious  attempts  made  in  the  last 
leventy  years  to  rehabilitate  him  —  that  only  six  years 
igo  a  man  was  found  to  publish  selections  and  to  revive 
£e  stale  old  story,  that  during  the  troubles  of  the  last 
^hree  years  there  were  whispered  abroad  rumors  that  Nos- 
ndamus  had  predicted  them  all.  1  could  multiply  to  any 
extent  the  selections  which  I  have  given.  It  would  be 
Msy  to  show,  in  the  same  way,  how  Oliver  Cromwell,  for 
Instance,  was  so  delineated  that  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take him.  When  all  is  finished  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  broad  facts  that  here  is  a  man  who  pretends  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  who  never  once  delivers  a  clear  utterance, 
irhose  predictions  are  amazing  in  their  dogff^rel  nonsense, 
lad  who  yet  has  believers  for  three  hundred'years. 

Astrology  is  dead  —  true ;  but  the  spirit  which  led  to  a 
belief  in  astrology  is  not  dead.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
nirit  is  alive  still  and  vigorous.  What  else  mean  the 
Spiritualist  journals,  the  stances,  the  mediums  ?  They  too 
Ibrm  part  of  that  lone  chapter  of  human  folly  which  treats 
of  men's  distrust  of  themselves,  their  terror  of  the  things 
which  surround  them,  their  eager  catching  at  whatever 
nay  clear  away  the  darkness. 

Nostradamus  was  not  the  only  prophet  of  France ;  there 
were  many,  and  the  shots  of  some  were  a  great  deal  more 
hckythan  his  own.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  date  512,  which 


has,  like  so  many  of  Nostradamus's,  been  applied  to  the 
French  Revolution :  — 

**  The  hand  of  God  shall  extend  over  them,  and  over  all  the 
rich. 

"  All  the  nobles  shall  be  deprived  of  their  esUtes. 

"  The  altars  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  holy  virgins  shall  flee 
from  their  monasteries.  The  church  pastors  shall  be  driven 
from  their  seau,  and  the  church  shall  be  stripped  of  her  tem- 
poral goods. 

"  But  at  length  the  black  eagle  and  the  lion  shall  appear, 
coming  from  four  countries. 

"  Woe  to  thee,  O  City  of  Philosophy!  tkou  shalt  be  subjected. 

"  A  captive  king,  humbled  to  confusion,  shall  at  last  receive 
his  crown." 

If  only  dates  had  been  given  with  this  composition,  it 
would  have  been  a  creditable  composition ;  without  dates, 
I  venture  to  submit  that  prophecy  is  very  little  use,  unless 
for  the  vainglory  of  the  prophet,  who  may  chuckle  and 
say,  "  I  told  you  so  all  along  1 " 

Another,  of  later  date  (1528),  is  in  these  terms.:  — 

*'  An  Eagle  shall  come  from  the  East,  stretchine  his  wings 
and  hiding  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  terror  of  the  world  shall  be 
great.  .  .  .  The  Lily  shall  lose  the  crown,  and  the  Eagle  shall 
receive  it." 

Another  prophet,  in  the  year  1687,  arguing  on  the  as- 
sumption that  no  kingdom  can  last  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries,  fixes  the  termination  of  the  French  monarchy 
at  the  year  1800  ;  an  admireble  prediction,  but  for  the 
fact  that,  after  twenty  years  of  suspension,  it  went  on 
again. 

Folly  all,  and  vanity.  There  is  little  use  in  reviving  the 
old  credulities,  except  for  one  thing:  that  since  human 
natura  is  always  the  same,  the  things  that  blinded  the 
reason  once  may  blind  it  again  in  some  other  form.  Are 
there  no  superstitions  in  the  present  da^,  enlightened  as 
we  are,  which,  like  astrology,  would  vanish  ana  disappear 
were  men  only  brave  enough  to  see  that  the  future  is  their 
own,  and  not  mapped  out  by  an  inexorable  necessity  ? 
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That  there  is  a  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric  changes  in 
the  leech  is  generally  admitted ;  and  the  idea  of  utilizing 
this  little  creature  as  a  sort  of  weather-glass  arose  long  ago, 
we  have  evidence,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gen- 
tleman'a  Magazine.  A  correspondent  of  that  venerable 
journal  stated  that  if  a  leech  be  kept  in  a  phial  or  bottle, 
partly  filled  with  water,  it  will  indicate  approaching 
changes  in  the  weather.  He  placed  on  a  window-ledge  an 
eight-ounce  phial  containing  a  leech  and  about  six  ounces 
or  water,  and  watched  it  daily.  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion, when  the  weather  continued  serene  and  beautiful,  the 
leech  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  rolled  in  a 
spiral  form.  When  it  began  to  rain  at  noon,  or  a  little  be- 
fore or  after,  the  l^ech  was  found  at  the  top  of  its  lodging, 
where  it  remained  until  the  weather  became  settled.  When 
wind  was  approaching,  the  leech  galloped  about  its  limpid 
habitation  with  great  liveliness,  seldom  resting  until  the 
wind  became  violent.  When  a  thunder-storm  was  about  to 
appear,  the  animal  sought  a  lodgment  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  displayed  great  uneasiness,  and  moved  about  in 
convulsive  like  threads.  In  clear  frost,  as  in  fine  summer 
weather,  it  lay  constantly  at  the  bottom ;  whereas,  in  snowy 
weather,  like  as  in  rain,  it  dwelt  at  the  vei7  mouth  of  the 
phial.  The  observer  covered  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  changed  the  water  every  week 
or  two.  He  seems  to  have  hadTaith  in  the  correctness  of 
his  own  observations  and  conclusions  ;  but  went  no  further 
in  the  attempt  at  explanation*  than  to  say  :  **  What  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for' these  movements,  I  must  leave  philos- 
ophers to  determine ;  though  one  thinz  is  evident  to  every- 
body —  that  the  leech  must  be  aflected  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mercury  and  spirit  in  the  weather-glass;  and  has 
doubtless  a  very  surprising  sensation,  that  change  of 
weather,  even  days  before,  makes  a  visible  alteration  in  iU 
manner  of  living." 
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This  leech- philosophy  appears  to  have  had  many  believ- 
ers in  the  last  century.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  tlesketh, 
dated  1 789,  Cowper  wrote  in  one  of  his  (too  rare)  cheerful 
moods,  and  among  other  gossip  said :  '*  Mrs.  Throckmor- 
ton carries  us  to-morrow  in  her  chaise  to  Chichely.  The 
event  must,  however,  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  ele- 
ments, at  least  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  tur- 
bulent beyond  measure.  Saturday  it  thundered,  last  night 
it  lightened,  and  at  three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  red 
as  a  city  in  flames  could  have  maile  it.  I  have  a  leech  in 
a  bottle  that  foretells  all  these  procligies  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  Not,  as  you  will  naturally  conjecture,  by  articu- 
late utterances  of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  ges- 
ticulations, which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  account 
of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  change  of  weather  surprises 
him,  and  that,  in  {xiint  of  the  earliest  and  most  accurate 
intelligence,  he  is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them  all,  indeed,  can  make  the  least  pretence  to 
foretell  thunder,  a  species  of  capacity  of  which  he  has  given 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave  but  sixpence  for 
him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  market-price  ;  though 
he  is,  in  fact,  or  rather  would  be,  if  leeches  were  not  found 
in  every  ditch,  an  invaluable  acquisition." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner  did  the  leech  the  honor  of 
embalming  him  in  verse,  as  one  among  a  singularly  large 
group  of  weather  prognosticators.  Tlie  doctor  declined 
an  invitation  because 

The  hollow  mists  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
The  soot  falld  down,  tlie  spaniels  sleep, 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 
Last  night  the  sun  went  nale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  haloes  hid  iier  head, 
The  bodin);  shepherd  heaves  a  si^rh. 
For  see  —  the  rainbow  sfmns  the  sky  ; 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink  eyed  pimpernel; 
Hark  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  1 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 
Ivoud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry. 
The  distant  hills  arc  looking  ni^h  ; 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  1 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 
Low  o'er  ihe  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  loud  he  sings. 

And  so  on,  for  forty  or  flfly  lines,  crowded  with  folk-lore 
concerning  weather-warnings :  ending  with, 

The  leech,  disturbed,  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison. 

Dr.  Merry  weather  (not  a  ]  bad  name  for  a  weather- 
prophet)  stated,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1851,  that 
these  lines  by  Dr.  Jenner  first  suggested  to  him  the  prose- 
cution of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  behavior  of  the 
leech  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes.  He  no- 
ticed, in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitby,  that  if  the  leech  was 
restless  in  calm  fine  weather,  a  storm  was  coming ;  this,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  inference  which  he  df^w  from  a  number 
of  observations.  He  procured  twelve  white  glass  bottles, 
seven  inches  high  by  three  in  diameter,  of  one  pint  capac- 
ity. He  put  one  leech  in  each,  and  so  arranged  the  bottles 
that  the  leeches  could  '*  see  each  other,"  perhaps  that  they 
might  agree  among  themselves  to  make  a  grand  united 
demonstration.  A  metal  tube  ascended  from  the  mouth  of 
each  bottle,  of  such  diameter  that  the  leech  could  not  easilv 
enter  it,  but  might  do  so  if  he  determined  on  it.  No  fresn 
air  coul'i  enter  the  bottle  except  through  a  small  orifice  in 
the  tube.  All  the  tubes  were  varnished  inside,  to  facilitate 
cleaning.  If  a  leech  climbed  up  into  his  tube  in  the  day- 
time, his  movements  might  be  watched  by  an  observer; 
but  how  to  know  whether  he  had  ascended  during  the 
night,  and  gone  down  again?  An  ingenious  bit  of  appara- 
tus was  devised,  to  enable  or  compel  each  leech  to  regis- 
ter his  own  movements.  A  small  oell  was  elevated  above 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  and  twelve  little  hammers 
around  it;  a  gilt  chain,  descending  from  each  hammer, 
passed  round  a  pulley  attached  to  a  disk  just  above  the 
Dottle ;  across  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  a  small  piece 


of  whalebone,  held  up  by  a  bit  of  wire  attached  to  its  cei- 
tre ;  this  wire  passed  through  an  apertore  in  the  top  of  tba 
tube,  and  hooked  on  to  the  chaid.  Such  being  the  mecbsD- 
ism,  the  action  may  be  pretty  easily  comprehended :  if  thi 
leech  ascended,  he  dislodged  the  bit  ot  whalebone,  sod 
caused  the  hammer  to  ring  the  bell.  Supposing  the  ob- 
server to  be  in  another  room,  and  to  hear  the  hell  r  ng,  hi 
inferred  that  a  particular  change  in  the  weather  iafloeMcd 
the  leech ;  and  if  two  or  more  were  let  ringingat  one  tia^ 
the  inference  would  be  vro  tanlo  stronger.  This,  we  tuj 
remark,  was  not  self-registering,  aa  that  term  is  asoaUTea- 
ploved  in  connection  with  scientific  inatruments;  it  if- 
nailed,  but  did  not  leave  a  permanent  record. 

On  microscopically  examining  a  leech.  Dr.  Menywette 
considered  that  he  could  point  to  a  particalar  part  of  tb 
animal  as  the  seat  of  8en^itivenea8  to  weather<AiaHii; 
and  carried  away  by  his  fancies,  he  declared  that "  km 
are  capable  of  affection  ;  for  after  they  become  acqviitrf 
with  me,  they  never  attempt  to  bite  me.  Some  of  te 
have,  over  and  over  again,  thrown  themaelves  into  gnev 
undulations  when  I  have  approached  them :  I  soppoMH 
expre^sion  of  their  being  glad  to  aee  me." 

Dr.  Merry  weather  described  the  mode  in  whidi  ht  p 
his  predictions  to  the  test ;  bat  hia  definitions  need  afltki 
gone  into.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ut  Isechi 
did  show  aensitiveness  to  the  weather,  or  that  he  eadov- 
ored  to  watch  carefully  the  changea  which  superreM^  ■ 
the  weather  whenever  anv  pecnliar  moYcmenU  of  tlics» 
mals  took  place ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  transform  into  d* 
nite  language  the  relation  which  may  appear  to  «»*  W 
tween  the  leech-movementa  and  the  weather  chang^  Bi 
leeches  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  sensitin  li 
approaching  rain ;  what  they  chieifly  denoted  was  rim 
another  name  for  wind.  Kain  may  be  more  important  tM 
wind  in  inland  agricultural  diatricta ;  but  wind  is  ■"*» 
portant  than  rain  on  the  aea-coaat,  so  far  aa  concem  ■ 
aafety  of  ahips  and  of  hnman  livea.  Dr.  Merryweadw,  ■ 
a  physician  and  a  resident  at  Whitby,  had  many  meaairf 
knowing  the  deatructivc  effecta  of  violent  winds  on  » 
Yorkshire  coast;  and  hoped  to  make  hia  prognoitic* 
available  for  foretelling  the  approach  of  atonnsjah^JJ 
winds  from  particular  quarters.  He  even  induleed  alj 
that  the  Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  iidag 
to  place  auch  weather  prognoaticators  at  varioos  p«" 
along  the  coaat,  to  act  as  storm-warninga. 

The  apparatua  which  Dr.  Merryweather  prepared  for  ■ 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851  waa  a  atand  of  polished  ■* 
any,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  by  three  feet  and  alj 
in  height.  Twelve  lecch-bottlea  were  airanged  ij  acW 
on  the  base  of  the  stand ;  while  the  tubes,  chahis,  '•"^ 


poseu  to  place  a  leecn  lu  c«»t  gi-o" ,  "  *««  -— ^ 
the  leeches  were  not  actually  aent  with  the  rest « 
apparatus,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  jay 
no  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  invention. 


WHAT  WE  SAW  AND  DH)  AT  BERIGOfflW 

We  wanted  an  excuse  for  an  excursion  or  a  tii»  ^ 
"  Let  us  walk  through  the  kingdom  of  Sclaia,   «^ 
friend,  Dr.  Whackenfeldt,  Profeaapr  of  Sanacrit ■a^s' 
at  the  Univcf  sity  of  Pumpernickel ;"  or  if  not  tWjr 
whole  land,  let  ua  at  leaat  riait  the  very  •^<^\TJ 
tematurally  ancient  city  of  Berigomum.    It  mJV, 
miles  disunt,  and  the  sceneiy  all  the  way  is  maitfj; 
Theae  worda  were  addreaaed  to  me '^J^T^ 
Tavish,  aa  we  sat  at  the  window  of  mv  anartajw**  ^ 
overlooking  ita  lovely  bay,  the  green  hills  «  *;«^j| 
in  the  farther  diaunce,  the  aublime  monntttai  • 
All  being  in  the  humor  for  a  new  ^<^^ZL 
weather  being  fine,  we  agreed  at  once  ^  tM  PJ 
McTavish  waa  for  making  a  picnic  of  »^^"****7ik 
ment  would  have  involved  either  a  carriage  on^ 
to  carry  our  provender,  the  idea  waa  abandoB**, 
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tented  himself  with  filling  «  capacious  pocket- fiask  with 
se  of  the  choicest  whiskey  that  Oban  could  afford. 

•  There  is  no  need  of  your  flask,  McTaTish/'  said  I ;  "  I 
"-e  travelled  as  far  on  the  road  as  Connell  Ferry  (Ossian's 
lis  of  Lora,  you  know)  at  least  twenty  times,  and  could 
'mys  get  what  refreshment  I  wanted  at  the  inn." 

'  Were  aye  beenproTided  for;  and  sae  will  we  yet," 
ig  McTavish.  "Besides,"  he  added,  '<llike  to  make 
arance^doublv  sure.  My  whiskey  is  good  whiskey,  the 
dlord's  may  be  bad  whiskey ;  and  so,  as  the  old  proverb 
B,  •  rU  mak' siccer.' " 

•  Vey  right,"  said  Whackenfeldt  "  Caution,  and  over 
ich  of  it,  is  the  characteristic  of  you  Scotsmen;  and 
^iake^,  I  must  say,  drunk  upon  the  road,  mingled  with 
.ter  from  the  burn  that  runs  down  the  hillside,  is  more 
'reahing  than  whiskey  drunk  in  a  tavern,  mingled  with 
kter  from  a  pamp." 

**  I  have  a  book,"  said  I,  «<  that  may  be  more  useful  than 
sTavish's  whiskey.  Whiskey  we  can  get  anywhere,  but 
r  book  is  a  rarity.  Have  vou  ever  seen  it  ? "  and  I 
nded  the  professor  a  little  black-letter  volnme,  which  I 
.d  recently  secured  at  a  book-sUll  for  a  ridiculously  small 


His  eves  sparkled  with  delight  as  he  read  the  title-page : 

rhe  Abridgment  or  Summarie  of  the  Scots  Chronicles, 

ith  a  short  description  of  their  originall,  from  the  coming 

Gathelus,  their  first  progenitor,  out  of  Egypt  into  Greece, 

id  their  coming  into  Portingall  and  Spaine,  and  of  their 

ings  and  Grovemors  in  Spaine,  Ireland,  and  Albion,  now 

sotland ;  with  a  true  chronologie  of  all  their  Kings ;  their 

tisnes,  deaths,  and  burials,  from  Fergusius,  the  first  King 

ilTed  of  Scotland  (before  Christ  dSO  years),  until  his  royafl 

[inestie,  now  happily  raigning  over  all  Create  Brittaine 

id  Ireland,  and  all  the  isles  to  them  appertaining ;  by  John 

[onipennie;  printed  at  Brittaines  Burse,  by  John  Budge, 
512."  »    /  -8 

**^  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First  and  in  the  days  of 
liakespeare,"said  Whackenfeldt,  with  all  the  gusto  of  an 
picure  ;  *'  and  makes,  I  observe,  frequent  mention  of  Beri- 
onium :  the  very  place  to  which  we  are  bound.  This  is 
icky ; "  and. he  put  the  volume  in  his  pocket 

Within  half  an  hour  we  were  on  the  road  leading  from 
^ban  to  Dunstaffnage,  one  of  the  loveliest  walks  within  Uie 
ompass  of  the  British  Isles ;  a  walk  in  which  hill  and  elen, 
sa  and  mountain,  are  beautifully  intermingled,  and  which 
t  evenr  hundred  yards  opens  out  a  fresh  landscape  to  the 
aze  or  all  who  can  appreciate  natural  beauty  —  an  ever- 
arying,  ever-new  panorama  of  rock  and  water,  light  and 
hade,  softness  and  grandeur.  Leaving  on  the  left  the  old 
astle  of  Dunolly,  the  ruined  tower  of  the  MacDougalls  of 
jome,  and  once  (iie  stronghold  or  donion-keep  of  the  Lords 
f  the  Isles,  and  ascending  a  hill  on  the  right,  about  six  or 
even  hundred  feet  in  height,  we  saw  Uie  ancient  kingdom 
)f  Selma,  spread  out  like  a  map  all  around  us.  In  front 
tretchedMull,  Morven,  and  the  dark,  purple  hills  of  Ard- 
|Ower,  with  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the  Isle  of  Lismore,  and  the 
Jnne  Loch,  all  glittering  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Be- 
lind  stood,  in  all  its  majesty,  the  mountain  monarch  of  the 
slime,  the  triple-beaked  Ben  Cruachan,  once  the  object  of 
Druidical  worship  and  astronomic  reverence.  Behind, 
(littered  in  the  sunshine  the  waters  of  the  Sound  of  Kerrera; 
ind  away  beyond,  in  the  dim,  hazy  distance,  Scarba,  and 
Luing,  and  Jura  with  her  double  hill  on  the  faint  edge  of 
the  horizon.  To  the  north,  and  almost  under  our  feet,  were 
the  gray-green  ruins  of  DanstaffnaKe. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Whackenfeldt,  *<  that  some  over-zeal- 
ous, over-particular,  and  over-correct  antiquary,  grubbing 
and  fumbling  among  the  ruins  of  the  past  with  deft  fingers 
A&d  microfcopic  eye,  has  discovered  tnat  the  famous  Stone 
of  Destiny— the  Liath-fail  of  the  Celtic  nations,  that  forms 
part  of  the  Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  —  was 
Be? er  really  deposited  in  Dunstaffnage ;  and  that  the  whole 
ftorv  is  a  myth." 

"Myth  or  no  myth,"  said  I,  "no  antiquary,  however 
learned,  laborious,  or  authoritative,  can  ever  destroy  an  old 
kgeDd  that  has  once  taken  possession  of  the  fancy  of  the 
people.    Macbeth,  as  we  ha?e  every  reason  to  believe  on 


fair  historical  evidence,  slew  Duncan  in  fair  fight  on  the 
battle-field.  But  who  believes  it?  Has  not  Shakespeare 
affirmed  that  the  king  was  murdered  in  hb  bed  V  Shakes- 
peare is  stronger  than  the  fact,  and  history  is  his  shadow." 
"Bravo,"  ejaculated  McTavish.  "Scotland  will  never 
give  up  the  Scone  of  Destiny.    Whether  it  were  Jacob's 

Eillar,  or  whether  it  ever  were  embedded  in  the  wall  of 
dunstaffnage,  it  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  now,  and  was 
feloniously  carried  away  from  Scotland.  And  the  legend 
says  —  and  a  very  old  legend  it  is  —  that  wherever  that 
stone  is  found  Scotchmen  should  rule ;  and  we  Scotchmen 
do  rule,  sir.  The  queen  is  Scotch,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  Scotchmen  to  the  backbone 
every  one  of  them.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  a  great  nation,  sir. 
Scotland  forever  I  I'll  drink  good  health  to  her  in  a  dram  I " 
We  were  still  on  the  hill- top,  and  I  pointed  out  to  my 
companions,  away  across  the  ferrv  over  Loch  Etive,  and 
the  Falls  of  Lora,  a  steep  bare  rock  called  "  Dun  Bhaille  an 
Righ,"  die  fort  of  the  king's  town,  pronounced  dunvalanree ; 
and  beyond  it,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west,  the  green 
promontory  or  hill,  called  "  Berigonium  "  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  this  day,  "  Dunmacs- 
niachan,"  or  the  Hill  of  the  Son  of  Usniachan,  some  Celtic 
hero  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

"  Let  us  w^lk  on,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  about  Berigonium  till  I  stand  within  its 
boundaries,  with  the  little  black-letter  volume  open  before 
me.  If  we  linger  on  the  hills  and  on  every  beautiful  spot 
we  arrive  at,  we  shall  not  reach  Berigonium  till  nightfall. 
March  I  "  and  the  Professor  flourished  his  walking-stick, 
and  led  the  way  down-hill  with  as  much  agility  as  one  of 
Ossian's  roes  that  skipped  on  the  sides  of  Ben  Cruachan  or 

Ben  Lora. 

We  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Dunstaff- 
nage ;  but  I  asked  the  Professor,  whose  knowledge  of  San- 
scrit and  Gaelic  I  rightly  supposed  to  be  intimate  enough 
to  justify  him  in  holding  the  chair  of  those  languages  at 
the  renowned  University  of  Pumpernickel,  if  he  could  ex- 
plain what  Dunstaffnage  meant. 

" Easily  1"  he  replied.  "Look  at  the  position  of  the 
castle.  It  stands  upon  what  was  once  an  island,  and  what 
would  be  an  island  again  if  there  were  an  unusually  high 
tide;  and  immediately  in  front  of  it  there  is  another 
island.  The  name  was  originally  Dun  s'da  innis,  pro- 
nounced Dun-sta-innish,  corrupted  into  Dunstaffnaore,  and 
signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fort  or  hillof  the 
two  islands." 

"  Very  plausible,"  I  sud. 

"  Plausible,"  he  replied,  somewhat  indignantly ;  "  it  is 
more  than  plausible,  sir,  —  it  is  correct." 

"  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon,  and  accept  the  etymol- 
ogy ;  but  can  you,  in  like  manner  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
Staffa  ?    Is  it  not  said  to  be  a  Norwesian  word  ?  " 

"  Only  by  nincompoops,"  replied  the  Professor.  "  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  the  two  Gaelic  words  stua  uamb, 
or  stua  uva,  perverted  into  staffa  ;  and  may  signifv  either 
the  cave  of  billows,  or  the  cave  of  pillars,  either  of  which 
would  be  highly  appropria^  and  correctly  descriptive  of 
that  most  remarkable  cavern." 

By  this  time  we  were  close  to  Connell  Ferry,  and  heard 
the  Falls  of  Lora  chanUng  their  solemn  hymn  in  the 
wilderness.  The  tide  that  runs  rapidly  from  Loch  Linuhe 
to  Loch  Etive  runs  as  rapidly  out ;  and,  when  it  has  been 
half  an  hour  or  more  on  the  ebt>,  rushes  over  a  ledge  of 
rock  at  Connell  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  torrent.  On 
a  calm  day  the  sound  of  the  fall  is  heard  upon  the  water 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  old  Castle  of 
Dunolly.  We  were  exactly  at  the  right  time  to  see  Lora 
in  all  its  beauty,  and  to  hear  the  murmurous,  monotonous 
melody  which  the  waters  made  as  they  flowed  from  their 
basin  of  mountains,  far  inland,  hack  asain,  rejoicing,  to 
the  outer  and  all-receptive  sea.  We  had  our  lunch  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  while  waiting  the  leisure  of  the  ferry-men 
to  row  us  across  die  raging  waters,  and  partook  of  the 
landlord's  whiskey  rather  Uian  that  of  McTavish,  as  in 
duty  bound  to  the  host,  on  whom  we  depended  for  our 
edibles.    The  ferry-boat  was  carried  down  by  the  irresist- 
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ible  current  a  full  half-mile  bejond  the  point  at  which  we 
desired  to  land,  and  at  which  we  could  easily  have  landed 
at  full  tide;  but,  once  diagonally  across,  we  got  into 
smooth  water,  and  rowed  back  again  to  our  destination, 
heedless  of  the  torrent  that  left  the  side  of  the  stream  un- 
troubled bj  its  commotion. 

Between  Dun  Bbaile  an  Righ  and  Berigonium  is  the 
little  clachan,  or  hamlet,  and  post-office  of  I^daig ;  and  to 
the  house  of  the  postmaster,  to  whom  I  was  known,  we 
made  our  way,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  consent  to  act 
as  our  guide  to  the  old  Pictish  fortress,  or  to  all  that  re- 
mainea  of  it.  The  hope  was  not  dbappointed :  and  the 
postmaster,  a  poet,  an  antiquary,  a  gocKl  Gaelic  scholar, 
and  a  Campbell,  —  three  people  out  of  four  are  Campbells 
in  LfOrne,  —  accompanied  us  to  the  site  of  a  dtv  that  an- 
tiquaries claim  to  have  been  a  city  more  than  tnree  hun- 
dred years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  We  find  Beri- 
gonium to  be  one  of  those  curiouv  and,  as  yet,  mysterious 
places  of  defence,  so  numerous  in  Scotland,  known  as 
vitrified  forts.  Berigonium  is  an  isolated  rock,  covered 
with  grass,  moss,  and  other  verdure,  but  to  no  considerable 
depth,  and  stands  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  (one  of  which 
fronts  Loch  Etive)  by  a  depression  in  the  centre,  the  psrt 
towards  the  loch  being  the  higher  of  the  two.  Its  total 
suj^erficie^  is  no  more  than  two  acres,  if  so  much ;  so  that 
it  was  more  of  a  fort  and  royal  residence  than  a  city. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  as  we  made  our  way  up  the 
incline  leading  to  the  lowest  pait  of  the  rock  in  the  centre, 
*'  is  called  by  the  people  in  this  neighborhood,  and  has 
been  so  called  for  ages  beyond  the  memory  of  man, '  The 
Queen's  Koad.'  There  are  also  a  'Meal  Street'  and  a 
'  Market  Street  *  on  the  Dun ;  but  when  these  names  were 
given  no  one  can  tell." 

"  Look  I "  said  McTavish,  as  we  reached  the  highest 
point  abutting  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Loch  Etive,  the 
waves  of  which  must  at  one  time  have  washed  against  the 
base  of  the  rock,  **  what  a  splendid  position  the  Pictish 
kings  chose  for  their  chief  seat.  It  is  evident  that  at  one 
time  tfato  place  was  inaccessible  by  land,  except  on  one 
side,  if  ever  on  one  side  ;  for,  if  you  observe,  the  land  ap- 
pears to  have  once  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake,  or  rather  of 
an  extension  of  Loch  Etive,  that  stretched  away  till  it 
formed  a  junction  with  Loch  Nell  and  Loch  Feochan." 

**  Very  likely,"  said  the  postmaster,  '*  and  if  you  had 
time,  say  a  week,  to  explore  the  neighborhood,  you  would 
find  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  lake-dwelling,  now  all 
dry  land  or  swamp,  and  other  proofs  of  the  probability  of 
your  conjecture.  Xou  can  see  the  trees  on  the  lake-dwell- 
ing from  this  point;"  and  he  stretched  his  hand  towards 
them. 

'*  An  almost  inaccessible  rock  against  an  enemy,  this 
place  must  have  been  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  yoars 
ago,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  wonder  out  of  what  Celtic 
words  the  Romans  manufactured  the  name  of  Berigonium. 
Beur,  or  Beure,  is  a  promontory  which  the  Romans  would 
pervert  into  Ber  ;  and  this  is  unmistakably  a  promontory. 
But  what  is  Gonium.  Was  there  a  great  Celtic  hero  of 
antiquity  named  Conon?"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
postmaster. 

"  There  was,"  said  Mr.  Campbell ;  "  but  I  scarcely 
think  Gonium  is  derived  from  Conon,  but  rather  from  the 
Gaelic  gaineamhan,  pronounced  ganavan,  the  sands.  You 
see  the  sands  beneatA  you,  in  the  circular  bay  off  Ardna- 
mucknish."  , 

"Your  derivation  is  more  likely  than  mine,"  rejoined 
the  Professor.  "  I  give  up  the  Conon  theory  and  accept 
the  ganavan,  not  only  because  the  Gael  always  named 
their  places  from  some  natural  peculiarity,  but  because 
ganavan  would  easily  shift  itself  into  gonium  in  the  accent- 
uation of  the  Romans.  So,  Berigonium  shall  mean  for 
evermore,  in  my  estimation,  the  promontory  on  the  sands. 
And  what  a  view  as  we  look  seaward  I  And  what  a 
strong  place  for  a  king's  court,  when  there  were  prowling 
Norwegian  and  Danish  thieves  and  pirates  all  around  the 
coast,  seeking  to  devour  and  plunder  and  take  possession  1 
But  let  us  examine  the  vitrified  portions  of  the  fort.    This 


is  no  ordinary  place,  or  I  know  notiblBg  eitlKr  i 
Druids,  of  Gaelic,  or  of  historr." 

The  examination  of  the  vitrified  wall  that  CMsdi 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  fort  delighted  tks  hi 
and  each  of  us  exceedingly.  We  learned  thiti 
living  memory  the  wall  was  four  feet  hi^  « tben 
but  had  been  removed  piecemeal  by  the  fiuwni 
neighborhood.  The  wau  was  now  overgrows  vH 
and  mosses,  but  was  plainly  discernible  on  tlie  ks 
posure  or  disturbance  of  the  v^elation  by  osr  w! 
sticks.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who  has  prepared  ti«  ] 
on  the  subject,  which  be  read  before  the  Society  tf 
quaries  of  Scotland,  analvzed  some  porUons  oftkeiii 
rock,  which  is  of  much  less  specific  gravity  tbsa  d 
stone.  "  It  seemed  to  him,"  he  said,  *^  that  noHtto 
the  rock  was,  enough  of  the  surface  would  be  ndiedl 
wood  ashes  to  cause  cohesion ;  and  that  vbeie  ■ 
the  ash  happened  to  fall,  a  considerable  aaosist 
silica  would  melt."  He  added  that  he  wu  soti 
pleased  with  the  analyses  made  in  his  labocBtonr,aK 
some  weeks  were  spent  on  them.  He  Iboiid,  tiaim 
the  superficial  and  fixed  part,  15.55  per  cent  of  a 
iron,  5.45  per  cent  of  lime,  2.85  per  cent  of  bh 
2.08  per  cent  of  potash,  and  2.2  of  aoda— altogrti 
per  cent  of  base. 

**But  why  did  the  ancient  Gael  build  up  tboea 
fires  on  the  hill- tops ?  "  inquired  McTavish.  ''Tkl 
were  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  hu  esblea,  dt 
Did  they  light  their  fires  in  conformity  with  reli^em 
Were  they  the  famous  Beltan  fires  Imown  all  ovs  ( 
£urope  ?  ^ 

*'0r  were  they  lighted  as  beacons?"  I  w 
"  beacons  to  answer  beacons,  from  hilMop  to  wa 
telegraphic  signals,  as  it  were,  to  alarm  all  Scotbii 
mountain  to  mountain,  at  the  approach  of  the  ratUa 
relentless  Danish  and  Norwegian  and  other  Seasis 
invaders  and  pirates,  who  appear  never  to  bsve  ki| 
the  lovely  land  in  peace  ?  " 

'*  Or  did  the  Druids  exhume  or  bum  the  bo&id 
dead,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  ?  And  vovm 
vitrified  forts,  so  common  over  all  Druidical  Sco^ 
holy  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  great  and  ilfa* 
were  re-consigned  to-  the  fire  in  which  they  cosa^ 
life  to  originate?  *'  inquired  the  Professor. 

**  Lend  me  my  Monipennie,"  said  I. 


And  the  Professor  drew  my  black-letter  chroBkiei 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me.  "  BerigooiBBi,'li 
on  to  remark,  "  was  not  only  a  city  and  a  fort,bstii 
tified  and  consecrated  burial-place,  and,  I  think,  tki 
ancient  in  Scotland.  Possibly,  as  the  Prafencrai; 
the  incremation  of  the  remains  of  Arch-l>niidi,ofbi^ 
philosophers,  and  of  heroes,  was  here  perfomd.  I^ 
while  I  read :  •  Josina  (King  of  the  Picts,  oofo  ^ 
reign  occurs  the  first  mention  of  Berigoniaoi)  mbM 
his  brodier  Thereus  (as  ninth  king)  in  tlie  jreir,U 
Christ,  161.  In  his  time  were  brought  to  his  proaB 
Berigone  two  venerable  philosophers,  pleasant  sf^ 
almost  naked,  being  priests  of  Spaine,  passing  fre*^ 
ingall  to  Athens,  ana  by  unmerciful  tempest  fhip^ 
at  Ros.  After  refreshing  and  good  entertstDai^i 
king  desired  and  demand^  of  them  what  tbej  b^ 
by  their  science  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  ^ 
Afler  goode  and  deliberate  advisement,  ibej  v» ' 
were  more  riches  and  profit  to  be  gotten  within  tb^ 
of  the  earth  of  Scotland  than  above  flrroand;fcr^* 
given  more  to  the  winning  of  mines  and  metsb  tbi' 
production  of  corne.  They  knew  this  by  the  \^aefi^ 
the  heavens  I ' " 

"  Very  c  jrious  1 "  said  Whackenfeldt,  taking  •  FJ*' 
snuff.  «*  They  predicted  and  foresaw  Glasgow  w  " 
kirk,  and  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland.  ^"f^.P^^. 
printed  in  1612  — before  the  mineral  wealth  of  Sootai|^ 
coal  and  iron  was  suspected?  But  let  "oe  ^^^^^fl 
old  Stowe,  the  annalist,  a  contemponrr  of  Jc^  ^Ci 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  notices  it  isassmgaltfi*! 
Scotch  dig  a  black  stone  out  of  the  earth  sodbtf* 
fuel" 
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^  Aye,  aye,"  said  McTavish ;  **  and  that  proves  that  the 
otcn  knew  the  uses  of  coal  before  the  English.  We  are 
n*aad  people,  fir ;  and  I'll  take  a  dram  on  the  strength 

I  went  on  reading:  <<King  Josina,  beins  a  virtuous 
Luce,  died  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  BeriKone."  The 
xt  kinj;^,  Finnanus,  ^  died  in  Camelon,  in  the  thirtieth 
wkT  of  his  reign,  and  was  brought  to  Berigone  and  there 
ried  among  the  sepultures  of  his  progenitors."  The  same 
tliority  states  that  King  Fergusius  built  the  Castle  of 
trigone,  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  before 
:&ri8t.     The  first  of  these  early  kings,  whose  burial-place 

mentioned  as  other  than  Berigonium,  was  *'  Evanus  the 
Iret,  before  Christ  ninety-eight  years,  who  died  in  peace, 
oordins  to  Monipennie,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
td  Was  buried  in  DunstafTnage." 

««  Ah  J "  said  Professor  Whackenfeldt,  «<  Berigonium,  be- 
z  of  very  limited  space,  as  we  can  see,  was  getting  too 

II  of  the  bones  ot  kings  and  heroes,  bards  and  philoso- 
lers ;  and  so  the  Druids  had  to  seek  new  ground.  They 
ad  not  far  to  go,  and  found  it  just  over  the  water,  two 
lies  across,  at  Dunstaffnase.  You  can  see,  amid  the 
'ee?,  the  old  gray  wallp,  which,  from  this  time,  became  the 
iyal  seat  and  the  holy  place  of  Scotland,  vice  Berigonium, 
eposed  as  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  religious  and  regal 
eeds  of  the  time.  It  was  manifestly  afler  this  period,  when 
^Ima  or  Berigonium  had  gone  into  decay,  and  Dunstaff- 
^ge  had  taken  its  place  as  the  seat  of  royalty,  that  the 
ncient  Gaelic  poem  (not  asserted  to  be  Ossian*s)  was 
written :  — 

"  In  Selma,  in  Taura,  in  Temora, 
There  is  no  spell,  nor  song,  nor  harp ; 
They  are  all  become  green  mounds. 
And  their  stones  half  sunk  in  the  grass. 
Thou  Selma,  town  of  my  delight ! 
Is  this  heap  thy  old  ruins  ? 
Where  the  thistle  and  rank  grass 
Mourn  under  the  cloak  of  night  ?  " 

.  **  I  see,"  continued  I,  turning  ovef  the  leaves  of  old  Mon- 
pennie,  "  that  after  the  downfall  of  Selma  or  Berigonium, 
Ae  next  twenty-five  kincs  of  the  Caledonians  or  Picts — 
irom  the  year  79  before  Christ  until  the  year  of  Chrbt  404 
;—  were  all  buried  at  DunstaffQage,'anfi  that  Berigonium 
inew  their  bones  or  their  ashes  no  more.  Afler  this  date 
vunstaffnage  itself  became  overcrowded,  and  St  Columba 
'paving  introduced  Chriitianity  into  the  west,  the  holy 
jlace  was  shifted  to  Icolmkill,  or  lona.  The  first  of  the 
Lings  who  is  mentioned  as  having  been  buried  in  Icolmkill 
Hot  lona.  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  most  commonly  des- 
ignated, does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  those  early 
limes)  was  Fergus  the  Second  —  king,  not  simply  of  the 
^icts,  but  of  all  Scotland  —  described  as  '  a  wise,  valiant^ 
ij^ood  and  godly  king,  confederated  with  the  Picts,  who  was 
iieveral  times  victorious  against  the  Romans.'  From  a.  d. 
\0\  uutil  A.  D.  1040  —  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
!dx  years —  the  cathedral  of  lona,  or  *  Relig  Orain,'  re- 
i;eived  all  the  illustrious  dead  of  Scotland ;  after  this  time 
';he  place  of  sepulture  was  transferred  to  Dunfermline,  and, 
lat  a  long  subsequent  period,  to  Holyrood." 
I  "Very  good,"  said  Professor  Whackenfeldt;  "but  we 
lare  wandering  from  the  subject  of  the  incremation  of  the 
dead  in  the  time  of  the  Druids,  and  how  it  came  to  pass 
ithat  so  many  forts,  on  hills,  throughout  Scotland,  became 
nitrified  by  fire." 

I  "  We  are  not  wandering  much,  I  think,"  said  I.  "  On 
(the  introduction  of  Christianity,  incremation,  if  it  were  a 
iDruidical  practice,  as  I  think  it  was,  ceased ;  and  whatever 
,  may  have  been  the  case  at  Dunstaffhage,  about  which  there 

is  no  proof  of  vitrification  or  incremation,  it  is  clear  that 
J  the  multitudinous  company  of  the  mighty  and  celebrated 
,  dead,  who  found  their  last  earthly  resting-place  at  lona, 

received  Christian  burial,  and  were  not  burned.  In  fact, 
fthe  burning  of  the  dead  was  discontinued  when  Druidism 
^disappeared  from  Scotland,  shortly  ader  the  advent  and 
^establishment  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Patrick." 
:  «<  I  agree  in  the  probability  of  that,"  said  Whackenfeldt, 
^«but  am  not  convinced  that  the  vitrified  forts  were  really 


places  where  the  dead  were  burned,  or  were  vitrified  by 
the  frequent  enkindlement  of  beacon-fires  upon  the  rocks, 
to  give  warning  of  danger  from  the  foreizn  enemy." 

'*  Or  as  fire-altars,  for  the  worship  of  Uie  sun  ?  "  inquired 
the  postmaster. 

"  Or,  as  you  say,  fire-altars  for  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
But  well  not  argue  the  point  any  longer,  for  we  none  of 
us  know  anything  about  it ;  at  all  events,  I  speak  for  myself^ 
and  proclaim  myself  to  be  an  ignoramus.  But  is  not  this 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Selma  ?  Is  not  this  the  very 
place  where  Ossian  —  if  Ossian  ever  lived,  or  ever  suns, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  phrases  it  —  Ossian,  the  great  Celtic  bard, 
must  have  poured  forth  his  music  and  his  poetry  upon  the 
willing  ears  of  hi)  admiring  countrymen." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  postmaster ;  '^  this  was  the  home  of 
Fingal  and  Ossian.  This  is  the  land  of  Selma.  ^  Ossian's 
hill,  so  called,  is  in  the  neighborhood;  you  can  just  see  it 
from  the  place  where  we  stand.  And  Ossian's  cairn,  where 
the  bard  is  supposed  to  be  buried  —  and  I  must  add,  the 
tradition  is  that  burnt  bones  were  found  in  his  stone  coffin 
when  exhumed  some  hundreds  of  years  ago — lies  almost 
within  an  hour's  walk.  But  I  make  no  assertion  on  this 
point.  All  the  country  abounds  with  recollections  of 
Fingal  and  Ossian ;  the  land  is  theirs.  There  are  scores  of 
caves  in  which  Ossian  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  scores  of 
cairns  under  which  he  is  said  to  be  buried.  If  you  want  to 
learn  more  than  I  can  tell  you  on  the  subject,  read  the  sup- 
plement to  the  third  volume  of  Ossian's  poems,  published 
by  the  Highland  Society  of  London  in  the  year  1807,  where 
the  Druidical  remains  that  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  faithfully  described.  But  come  to  my  cave,  and  I 
will  show  you  some  little  relics  which  I  have  myself  dis- 
covered, and  give  you,  besides,  if  you  will  accept  it,  a 
<  deoch  an  dorus.' " 

'*  An  ane  afore,"  said  McTavish. 

"  An  twa  afore,  if  von  like,"  said  the  postmaster,  with 
the  hospitality  for  which'  all  Highlanders  are  famous,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
modern  civilization,  unless  accompanied  and  overladen 
with  an  ostentation,  and  a  display  or  wealth,  and  a  vaunt  of 
the  '*  richer  than  thou,"  which  renders  hospitality  a  sham 
and  a  nuisance. 

•<  An  ane  afore  ?  What's  that?  "  inauired  Whackenfeldt ; 
for  he  understood  Gaelic  better  than  Lowland  Scotch. 

**  Ane  afore,"  said  McTavish  ;  "  that  means,  one  to  pre- 
cede the  deoch  an  dorus,  or  drink  at  the  door  on  taking 
leave." 

And  as  he  spoke  we  entered  the  postmaster's  cave,  a  very 
cozy  place  in  the  rock,  where  art  had  taken  advantage  of 
nature  and  supplemented  it,  and  where  he  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  the  clachan  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  read 
to  them  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Here  he  showed  us 
a  stone  quern,  or  hand-mill,  very  rude  and  primitive ;  and 
upon  which  the  Professor,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  looked 
with  all  the  reverence  of  a  true  anti(]uary,  When  he  gazes 
upon  an  undoubted  treasure  of  past  times.  '*  Perhaps,"  he 
meditated,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  us,  but  audibly 
aloud,  *'  Fingal's  wife  ground  corn  for  her  husband  in  this 
very  implement." 

«<  Or  Mrs.  Ossian,"  said  McTavish. 

^  Or  Mrs.  Ossian,"  rejoined  Whackenfeldt,  "  though  yon 
put  it  somewhat  irreverently ;  or  Malvina ;  or  other  beau- 
tiful Gaelic  maiden,  who  waited  on  the  heroes  of  an  age 
that  long  ago  ceased  to  be.  historical." 

"  There  is  a  little  chanel  and  burial-ground  close  by," 
said  the  postmaster,  *<  saia  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
Christian  edifices  erected  in  Scotland,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Columba,  who,  and  whose  disciples,  in  short  time 
after  their  arrival,  made  an  end. of  Druidism." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  of  the  downfall  of  Druidism,"  said 
the  Professor,  somewhat  snappishly.  I  thought  his  drams 
—  we  had  not  yet  come  to  the  ^  deoch  an  dorus  "  —  were 
working  adversely  to  his  ordinary  good  temper  and  good 
humor.  "  I  would  prefer  to  know  more  about  it  than  is 
generally  known  or  surmised.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  most 
ancient  religion  in  the  world,  and  is  not  yet  extinct ;  and 
will  not  be,  so  long  as  there  are  any  Parsees  remidning.'* 
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«  Come,  cornel ''  said  McTavish,  **  we  can't  go  into  that 
to-day  or  to-nigbt.  We  miut  get  across  the  ferry  before 
dark.  Mr.  Campbell,  we'll  take  the  *  deoch  aa  doras,' 
and  a  thousand  thanks  to  you." 

We  had  the  deoch  an  dorus  ;  we  thanked  oar  guide  and 
host,  not  a  thousand  times,  but  certainly  more  than  once, 
and  very  cordially ;  got  safely  over  the  ferry,  and  reached 
Oban  in  excellent  time  for  a  late  dinner,  or  an  early  supper, 
over  which,  and  the  et  cetera,  usual  if  not  peremptory  in 
Scotland,  the  Professor  began,  and  helped  to  carry  on,  dis- 
cussions about  Selma,  Berigonium,  the  Caledonians,  the 
Picts,  the  Druids,  incremation,  and  the  sun  worshippers, 
which  might  have  lasted  until  next  morning,  if  kindly  sleep 
had  not  come  to  his  rescue,  and  a  huge  snore  from  McTav- 
ish  warned  us  all  that  it  was  time  to  depart 
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Newspapers  during  the  Revolution. 

I. 

The  Royal  decree  convoking  the  States  General  to  meet 
at  Versailles  on  the  5th  May,  1789,  was  issued  on  the  15di 
July,  1 768,  which  gave  France  almost  ten  months,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  most  eventful  parliamentary  election  in  her 
annals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  long  time  had 
muih  to  do  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  revolution  which 
followed  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  King's  decree 
had  enjoined  that  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders  —  nobil- 
ity, clergy,  people  —  should  ascertain  clearly  what  were 
the  wishes  or  their  constituents,  in  order  to  submit  them  to 
him  in  writing ;  and  this  invitation  to  all  Frenchmen  to  set 
to  work  constitution-making  stirred  up  every  man  who 
nould  hold  a  pen  or  declaim  a  dozen  phrases  on  politics. 
No  impediments  were  placed  in  the  way  of  free  discussion. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  sincere  wish  of  the  King  to  come  at 
length  to  an  understanding  with  his  people  ;  and  as  the 
nation  believed  in  his  sincerity,  the  tone  of  the  press  sud- 
denly softened,  and  the  controversies  as  to  whicn  was  die 
best  of  political  systems  were  carried  on,  not  without 
warmth  indeed,  but  with  general  loyalty  towards  the 
Crown.  None  of  the  countless  elections  held  in  France 
during  the  past  eighty  years  have  been  conducted  with 
such  independence  and  dignitv  as  those  for  the  States  Gren- 
eral.  The  unintelligent  expedient  of  the  ballot  had  not  yet 
been  devised :  so  the  electors  in  borough  and  canton  voted 
like  men  who  felt  they  were  dischar^ng  a  responsible  trust. 
They  were  actuated  by  a  sublime  faith,  for  the  States  Gen- 
eral had  not  been  convoked  since  1614,  and  it  was  heartily 
believed  that  the  Assembly  would  remedy  all  wrongs  and 
cause  a  new  era  to  dawn  for  the  country.  Accordingly, 
the  men  who  went  to  Versailles  as  representatives  of  toe 
people  were  truly  the  pick  of  the  nation.^ 

^  Bm  Btnit  Saturdat,  Nw.  79, 80, 97, 106, 118, 114, 115. 

•  The  StatM  of  1789  iw«r»  th«  11  ch  In  Vmeh  hbtoxy.  TIm  lint  w«« 
■QoimoiMd  ia  1802,  hj  Philip  lY.,  on  th«  oocasion  of  hto  dlapnU  with  Pops 
BontfAoe  YIII.  Tho  sMond  mot  In  1808,  and  ntifl«4  iho  abolition  of  th«  or- 
dor  of  tho  Tomplan ;  and  tho  third  wora  eonvoliod  by  Plillip  IV.  in  1818,  to 
daUbomte  about  taxM.  In  1817  and  In  1828,  tho  Statoa  anombled  again  for 
tho  ooronation  of  Philip  Y .  and  Philip  YI.,  who  inhoritod  br  Tirtoo  of  tho  SaUo 
law,  and  d»airod  to  bavo  that  law  eonfitmod;  and  in  1836  and  in  1880  tho 
Scatot  mot  again  to  appoint  iwg^neiM :  on  tho  fermor  oceaiion,  during  tho 
oapUrity  of  lUng  Jean  in  Kngland,  and  in  1880  during  tho  minoritj  of 
Oharloi  YI.  It  irill  thoB  bo  Men  that  tho  Siatat  Gkneml  mot  aoron  timon  in 
tho  fonrtoonth  oootary.  Tho  eighth  meeting  was  in  1420,  to  ratifj  tho 
Treaty  of  Troyee ;  tho  ninth  in  1468,  to  prevent  Um  dismemberment  of  Nor- 
mandT  in  fkTor  of  the  King*s  brorher;  the  tenth  in  1484,  to  recognise  the 
m^rlty  of  Cliarles  YIII. ;  tho  elerenth,  in  1606,  to  approve  the  marriage  of 
Louis  ZII.*s  daughter  with  tho  Dnico  of  Angonlime  (afterwards  Francis  I.) ; 
and  tho  twelfth  In  1660,  wlion  a  code  of  eommerelal  laws  wan  drawn  up, 
which  continued  in  force  till  the  Revolution.  The  thirteenth  and  lourtrenth 
States  General,  known  as  the  States  of  Blols,  mot  in  1676  aod  In  1688,  and 
wasted  muoh  time  in  trying  to  reconcile  tho  contendant  factions  of  tho 
Laagne;  and  tho  fifteenth  meeting  wan  held  in  Paris  in  1698  br  the  Laagners, 
and  Totod  to  little  purpo-o  the  perpetual  exelurion  of  Henri  lY.  from  tho 
throne.  Tbo  sixtesnth  States,  eonvoked  by  Henri  IV. *s  widow,  Marie  do 
Medici,  were  vamarlcablo  from  the  fket  that  the  repri*BentatiTes  of  the  Third 
Bstato  made  a  resolnto  attempt  to  force  a  charter  flrom  tho  Queen  Regent, 
and,  had  they  been  headed  by  a  capable  leader,  they  might  then  and  l\wn 
have  established  parliamentary  goTorAment  in  Prance.  As  it  was,  thoy 
foiled,  but  their  attitude  inspired  so  much  terror  to  the  Grown  that  Louis 
XIII.  and  his  two  next  successors  would  listen  to  no  propoeals  for  rs*sum- 
moning  them.  During  175  years  taxes  were  levied,  wan  mads,  and  trsattss 
oonolnded,  without  any  national  asMnt  or  latifkatlon. 


How  the  three  orders  assembled  each  in  a  aepsnttr 
of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  how  the  deputies  of  the  1 
Estate  were  impolitically  presented  to  Louis  XVL  < 
ceremonies  intended  to  humiliate  them  and  make  tlia 
their  inferiority  to  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  how  afier 
the  three  orders  walked  processionallj  from  the  duRi 
Notre  Dame  de  Versailles  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  isd  k 
a  dull  inauf^ral  sermon  by  the  Biabop  of  Naacr, ' 
missed,"  as  Mirabeau  said,  <'  the  grandest  opportn^ 
afforded  to  man  for  saying  somediing  fine,  or  hol&^ 
tongue ;  *'  and  how  M.  Necker,  the  Controller  of  Fas 
laid  before  the  States  his  lamentable  report  od  tke  ■ 
tary  embarrassments  of  the  kinedom,  mxxA  hinted  tka 
deputies  had  been  convoked  sofoly  to  dispel  thes  es 
rassments,  and  for  nothing  else  —  all  theee  detsib  nt 
known  to  students  of  French  histonr.  Our  poruoie  h 
to  show  what  part  the  Press  played  in  the  rerolados; 
it  must  be  said  at  once  that  this  part  was  a  Iet£s| 
From  the  day  when  the  Sutes  met»  jouraalisa  eti 
upon  a  new  and  flercelv  combative  phase.  The  dir 
theorizing  were  past ;  there  was  a  national  Parliaaa 
Versailles,  whose  debates  had  to  be  reported  oo  fraa 
to  day  for  the  enlightenment  of  excited  readers,  ui  i 
ious'y  criticised.  The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estsu  h 
be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  thoee  of  the  nobiS? 
clergy  to  be  remonstrated  with,  appealed  to,  sod  tk 
ened.  Daily  and  hourly  it  was  urged  that  the  Pir^ 
should  be  reminded  that  it  was  no  mere  readjoftad 
taxes  that  the  nation  demanded,  btyt  reforms  M 
searching;  and,  above  all,  a  Constitntion.  JToib 
Maret,  Barr^re,  Brissot,  Gorsas,  Loostalot.  Coed* 
Garet,  Rabaud,  St.  Etienne,  Louvet,  Carra,  Mer«r,  i 
tanes,  Chenier,  Frdron,  Marat,  H^bot,  Btkam 
Si^y^  and  Baboeuf— these  were  but  a  handful  tfi 
writers  who  plunged  into  the  lisU  pen  in  hand,  witk  e 
his  own  private  paper  and  code  of  opinions.  Aia^ 
ruck  of  lesser  joumalisU,  thejr  were  innumerable,  fei 
only  every  man  who  could  write,  but  every  man  vtaJ 
received  the  faintest  smattering  of  education,  feUJBB 
competent  to  give  his  advice  on  the  criaia  A  pensdi 
come  when  brains  might  hope  to  snatch  aw^  ^  ^^ 
hitherto  usurped  by  pirth  and  privilege.  Every  Fw 
man  thinks  he  has  brains,  so  every  Frenchman  ttwa- 
desired  revolution  —  first,  his  own  welfare,  and  oefl.» 
of  his  fellow-citizena  From  1789  to  i'^l  *^  ^ 
eruptions  of  discontent,  ambition,  patriotism,  foUj,  sm^ 
gave  birth  to  more  than  1200  new  journals  in  Ptfbika 

Foremost  among  journalists,  as  among  psrlisa^ 
debate^^  was  Mirabeau.  He  was  bom  in  l'^\«f* 
passed  his  youth  so  disreputably  that  his  father  hid !« 
obliged  to  shut  him  up  for  several  years  »*^"^ 
Here  he  studied  a  good  deal,  wrote  some  immoril  m 
and  on  his  release  was  practised  enough  in  penmas^' 
apply  to  M.  de  Calonne  for  a  situation  asGofentf 
clerk.  The  Minister  judged  him  too  intellieeot,  ho«« 
for  a  subordinate  office,  and  sent  him  on  a  politicil  ai* 
to  Prussia  ;  but  Mirabeau  soon  tired  of  diploostic  »b«' 
He  visited  England,  and  in  1786,  full  of  ideuof^ 
and  constitutions,  borrowed  money  sufficient  to  "^ 
paper,  which,  oddly  enough,  he  called  the  ^^wir*** 
It  was  not  an  ordinary  journal,  but  a  weekly  conpuiw' 

Slitical  extracts  from  ancient  and  modem  snthorMj 
irabean  avowedly  launched  it  with  the  mtcntion  dm 
ing  an  income,  whilst  he  wrote  pamphlets  of  hii  o«« 
the  topics  of  the  day.  But  the  public  were  not  «fl» 
to  know  what  Cicero  thought  about  nniverssl  i^[^ 
Milton  about  a  freedom  of  the  Press ;  so  the  ps 
and,  afler  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the 
of  the  Mercure^  Mirabeau  joined  with  Brissot  in^ 
L* Analyse  de$  Papiers  Anglais.  It  was  disr" 
Mirabeau's  thoroughly  French  mind,  that  one 
publish  analyses  ofall  that  appeared  in  the  Londooi 
he  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  and  his  partacnkr 
Brissot,  who  did  know  English^  was  not  sn  «!•»  ^ 
own.  "  I  heard,"  says  Brissot,  "  what  Mirabess  wii  f 
to  do,  and  called  on  him  to  talk  about  his  progFuad^ 
admitted  that  hit  English  analyses  were  to  be  a  nert  ^ 


idertttiflf^ 
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ider  which  be  would  discuu  French  affairs.  '  That  is/ 
id  he,  *  I  shall  dress  up  English  essays  so  that  they  will 
em  to  appl/  to  our  case/  '  But  do  you  know  £ng- 
h  ?  '  I  asked.  <  Not  a  syllable,'  answered  he ;  *  but 
»  more  do  my  readers.^  I  dare  say  I  shall  learn  in  time 
'  spelling  over  the  paoers  regularly.'  I  then  offered  to 
sist  him  gratb,  and  he  accepted,  with  his  usual  good 
it  are.  Prompt  and  bold  in  attack,  he  soon  had  some 
olent  polemics  with  Mallet  du  Pan  about  the  trial  of 
^arren  Hastings  and  the  situation  of  the  English  in  the 
ast  Indies,  and  in  these  my  experience  of  England,  and 
y  Icnowledge  of  British  history,  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
also  conn  posed  against  Mallet  a  number  of  letters,  which 
ere  published  in  Mirabeau's  name,  and  I  must  do  our  ad- 
ersary  the  justice  to  own  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
ith  the  subjects  of  which  he  wrote,  whilst  Mirabeau  was 
n  all  points  ignorant  as  a  carp." 

This  ignorance  of  Mirabeau,  and  his  cool  recklessness  of 
tie  fact,  are  points  to  notice,  as  also  the  peculiarity  that 
e  signed  numbers  of  articles  which  he  never  wrote,  for 
he  same  thing  occurred  with  respect  to  his  speeches, 
lirabeau  had  a  powerful  imagination,  a  temperament  of 
rhich  the  normal  warmth  was  fever-heat,  and  a  courage 
kbsolutely  dauntless.  He  further  possessed  a  great  charm 
»f  manner,  which  attracted  confidence,  and  many  deputies 
»f  the  States,  who  were  deep  thinkers  but  poor  speakers, 
same  to  him  with  their  written  orations,  which  Mirabeau 
earned  by  heart,  and  delivered  with  all  the  fire  of  a  zealot 
md  the  histrionic  gestures  of  a  first-rate  actor.  Of  course, 
:o  assimilate  and  give  force  to  the  ideas  of  others  is  in 
itself  a  great  gifl,  amounting  almo:it  to  senius,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  if  Mirabeau  had  been  left  to  his 
»wn  resources  he  would  have  made  little  mark  either  as  a 
writer  or  as  an  orator.  Thanks  to  Brissot  and  to  a  few 
other  contributors  of  merit  who  were  shrewd  enough  to 
link  their  fortunes  to  his,  divining  in  him  the  stuff  of  suc- 
cess, the  Analyse  proved  a  great  hit,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  its  influence  that  Mirabeau  was  returned  to  the 
States  by  the  electors  of  Aix.  The  following  little  sketch 
of  his  election,  given  by  Mirabeau  in  a  letter  to  Brissot, 
will  show  how  polling  was  managed  in  France  in  the  soli- 
tary election  of  modern  times  that  was  held  by  open  vot- 
ing:— 

"  We  were  all  treading  on  each  other's  heels  at  the  door 
of  the  townhouse,  and  1  heard  voices  repeating  ahead 
of  me,  '  Count  of  Mirabeau  1 '      *  Count  of  Mirabeau  1 ' 
They  were  citizens  voting  for  me,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  I  had  never  heard  music  like  it,  not  even  the  chinking 
of  gold  into  my  pocket  after  a  successful  night  at  bouUloUe. 
I  was  wedged  between  two  fat  men,  and  I  felt  tempted  to 
i  move  the  one  in  front  of  me,  for  he  smelt  of  a  tanner's 
yard,  and  kept  one  of  his  muscular  elbows  in  my  \e(t  eye, 
which  is  the  weak  one.    Judge,  however,  of  my  repent- 
ance when  I  heard  this  honest,  ill-odored  fellow,  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before,  bawl  out  my  name  as  if  he  and  I 
I  were  tried   friends  t     I  came  next  after  him  ;   and  the 
,  Baillie,  with  his  two  assessors,  seated  behind  a  table,  with 
,  clean  linen  on  them,  and  the  smile  of  good  patriots  on 
their  lips,  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,   <  Have  you  come 
to  vote  for  yourself.   Count  ?  '     '  No,'  said  I,  '  but  I'll 
vote  for  the  citizen  in  front  of  me,  if  you  give  me  his 
name.'      At  this  my  tanning  friend   turned  round,  and 
stared  at  me  as  if  he  were  appraising  my  skin.    '  Are 
voa  the  Count  of  Mirabeau  ? '    *  Yes'  I  answered,  hop- 
ing he  was  going  to  add,  <  Then  come  into  my   arms ; ' 
but  he  sketched  a  disappointed  wink,  and  mut^red,  *  I 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,'  which  I  think  made  us  quits. 
H^  gave  me  his  vote,  but  nearly  poisotied  me  with  his 
effluvium,  and  then  diminished  my  importance  by  a  dispar- 
'  aging  comment ;  however,  I  was  generous,  and  gave  nlm 
'  my  vote,  too,  which  was  the  only  one  he  had.      I  also 
'  smiled  on  him,  and  lefl  him  abashed." 

Once  elected,  Mirabeau  felt  he  would  need  a  more  seri- 
'  ous  and  dignified  organ  than  his  Analyse,  and  so  started 
I  the  Etats  Gineraux^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
'  on  Majr  2,  1789,  that  is,  three  days  before  the  opening  of 
'  the  session.    It  is  the  first  French  paper  which  promised 


to  combine  the  two  features  of  parliamentary  report  and 
long  leading  articles,  for  up  to  that  time  long  articles  were 
the  exception,  the  French  taste  inclining  to  short  para- 
graphs. The  £tats  only  ran  for  two  numbers,  however, 
under  the  original  title,  for  the  first  number  contained  so 
vehement  a  programme  of  the  reforms  which  the  nation 
expected,  that  the  Ministry  took  al8u*m,  and  on  May  6 
suppressed  the  paper.  This  was  throwing  down  the  glove 
rather  promptly,  but  the  challenge  was  immediately  (faught 
up.  The  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  suspended  their 
business  and  drew  up  a  protest  *^  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  the  first  of  human  rights ; "  the  no- 
bility, not  to  be  outdone,  launched  a  similar  protest,  blam- 
ing the  Count  of  Mirabeau's  "  violence  of  language,"  but 
submitting  that  a  free  press  "  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  times ; "  the  clergy,  with  the  usual  caution 
of  their  order,  declined  protesting  against  the  ministerial 
decree,  on  the  crouad  that  they  nad  no  risht  to  censure 
what  was  lawful ;  but  at  the  same  time  tney  remarked 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  deputies  some  liberty, 
"  even  the  liberty  to  write  rashly  *'  —  for  the  future.  The 
fact  is,  Mirabeau's  leader  had  not  been  rash  or  violent ;  it 
was  merely  an  outspoken  demand  for  all  the  freedom  which 
England  enioyed,  and  the  prohibition  hurled  at  the  paper 
was  a  foolish  evidence  of  the  panic  into  which  the  Ministry 
had  been  thrown  on  finding  that  the  Third  Estate  were 
firmly  resolved  not  to  separate  until  they  had  voted  a  Con- 
stitution. However,  when  they  saw  what  resistance  was 
going  to  be  offered,  they  retreated,  and  this  the  more 
readily  as  Mirabeau  yielded  in  form.  He  suspended  the 
£tats  Geniraux,  but  .instantly  brought  out  a  new  journal 
under  the  title  Letters  of  the  woutit  of  Mirabeau  to  his  Con' 
stituents,  and  six  weeks  later  (that  is,  after  the  19  th  Letter) 
this  paper  once  more  changed  its  name,  and  became  the 
famous  Courrier  de  Provence, 

Liberty  of  the  Press  was  thus  struck  for  and  obtained  at 
the  very  outlet  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Mirabeau's  papers  that  they  are  no  bad  samples  of  the 
lengths  to  wnich  journalism  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  go. 
The  Letters  and  the  Courrier  de  Provence  were  wild  accord- 
ing to  modern  notions ;  but  they  never  descended  to  scur- 
rility. A  tone  of  exuberant  earnestness  pervades  them,  and 
Mirabeau's  tendency  to  self-assertion  is  so  strong  that  his 
own  sayings  and  doings  form  the  staple  of  almost  every 
line,  leading  one  to  infer  that,  after  the  wont  of  a  French- 
man, he  looked  upon  the  national  revolution  as  his  own 
unaided  work,  liie  Courrier  was  advertised  to  appear 
three  times  a  week,  and  to  consist  of  a  sheet  of  eight  octavo 
pages ;  but  the  editor's  anxietv  to  see  his  speeches,  mo- 
tions, and  bills  reported  at  full  length,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  long-winded  leaders,  soon  drove  him  to  issue 
double  and  quadruple  supplements.  Although  the  Courrier 
lasted  but  two  years,  its  350  numbers  form  a  collection  of 
seventeen  volumes  of  600  pages  each,  some  of  the  numbers 
comprising  as  many  as  eighty  pages.  The  Courrier  never 
had  less  than  20,000  subscribers;  and  one  must  look  to  it 
for  the  completest  record  of  the  debates  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  stirring  events  out-of-doors  that  marked 
the  first  period  of  the  Revolution. 

II. 

This  first  period  closed  with  the  death  of  ^Mirabeau  on 
the  2d  April,  1791,  and  afler  this  the  post  which  had  been 
filled  by  the  Courrier  de  Provence,  as  leading  journal  of  the 
masses,  was  taken  up  by  the  Ami  du  Peuple,  of  which  J.  P. 
Marat  was  editor.  This  denotes  the  great  change  which 
the  death  of  Mirabeau  occasioned  in  the  drift  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Mirabeau  had  been  reckoned  the  extremest  dema- 
gogue in  the  States  General ;  biit,  as  is  well  known,  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Court  for  several  months 
before  his  death,  and  the  last  numbers  of  the  Courrier 
which  he  personally  superintended  are  filled  with  exhorta- 
tions to  concord  and  moderation.  These  exhortations  were 
not  wholly  disinterested,  for  Mirabeau  received  large  sums 
from  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  ihey  were  not  the  less  heart- 
felt, for  the  reforma  accompWshed  within  two  short  years 
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were  more  than  enough  to  patinfj  anj  reasonable  man. 
On  the  refntal  of  the  nobilitj  and  clergy  to  sit  and  vote  in 
common  with  the  Third  Estate  the  deputies  of  the  latter 
order  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  **  National  Assembly  " 
(17th  June,  1789),  and  Louis  XVI.,  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  withstand  them,  had  commanded  the  two  other 
orders  to  join  the  new  Assemblv  (27th  June).  From  this 
time  the  work  of  legblation  had  proceeded  at  a  pace  little 
less  than  furious.  On  the  4th  August,  1789,  all  feudal 
privileges  were  abolished ;  on  the  2Sd  and  24th  August 
freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  the  Press  were  de^ 
creed;  on  the  12th  October,  the  Kins  and  Court  having  in 
the  mean  while  been  brought  to  Pans  bv  the  mob,  the  As- 
sembly adjourned  its  sittings  to  the  capital,  and  on  the  2d 
November  was  pasted  an  Act  confiscating  all  the  lands  of 
the  clergy.  On  the  1 7th  December  the  Assembly  decreed 
the  issue  of  auignats  and  their  forced  currency ;  on  the 
16th  January,  1790,  it  abolished  the  old  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  into  province^,  and  created  eighty- three  depart- 
ments, and  on  the  17th  March  it  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
clergy  lands  to  the  extent  of  700,000,000  francs.  The  no- 
bility and  cltrgy  were  not  sufficiently  overawed,  however, 
and  on  the  19th  and  27th  November  came  two  crushing 
Acts,  the  former  abolishing  all  nobiliary  titles,  and  the 
latter  providing  that  all  priests  who  wished  to  retain, 
their  benefices  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  Constitution  which  was  being  elaborated.  To  sev- 
eral of  the  above  changes  Mirabeau  had  been  originally 
opposed.  He  had  started  with  no  other  wish  than  to  se- 
cure for  France  a  House  of  Commons,  an  hereditary 
House  of  Lords,  a  free  Press,  and  free  municipalities  as  in 
England;  but  the  obstinacy  of  nobles  and  priests  had 
driven  him  to  advocate  violent  measures,  and  it  was  only 
when  a  Constitution  had  been  prepared,  which  established 
one  single  Assembly,  and  reduced  the  royal  prerogative  to 
the  mere  rights  of  grace  and  veto,  that  he  saw  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  any  further  without  abolishing  royalty  itself. 
ViThether,  had  he  lived,  the  immense  influence  wnich  he 
wielded  would  have  been  sufficient  to  avert  other  subver- 
sive changes,  is  open  to  question ;  but  his  death  removed 
even  the  hope  or  conciliation,  and  was  therefore  in  every 
way  a  catastrophe.  The  King,  seeing  no  man  among  the 
reformers  whom  he  could  trust,  lent  himself  to  plots  with 
foreign  powers,  and  the  nobles  streamed  out  of  the  country 
and  massed  themselves  at  Coblentz,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  invading  the  country  with  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians. Hereupon  the  Assembly,  intent  on  depriving  the 
Court  of  all  means  of  corrupting  waverers,  or  pardoning 
royalists  who  might  take  up  arms  against  the  Revolution, 
withdrew  from  the  King  his  right  of  grace,  abolished  or- 
ders of  knighthood,  and  confiscated  the  judicial  and  mili- 
tary patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  regarded  appoint- 
ments to  the  higher  offices.  Louis  XVI.,  unable  to  endure 
all  this,  attempted  to  fly  the  country,  but  was  captured  at 
Varennes,  ana  then  the  Assembly  wound  up  their  repeated 
acts  of  hostility  by  decreeing  that  the  King  should  be  sus- 
pended from  his  functions  until  he  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  Constitution.  From  this  point,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  unless  saved  by  foreign  interference  the  days  of  the 
throne  were  numbered,  and  Marat's  Ami  du  Peuple  began 
loudly  to  clamor  for  a  republic,  with  *'  a  Reign  of  Terror  to 
frighten  enemies  at  home  and  abroad." 

Other  papers  in  plenty  joined  in  his  clamor,  and  found 
impassioned  readers,  for  the  nation  had  by  this  time  pretty 
nearly  gone  mad.  The  political  changes  had  been  so 
rapid,  and  had  brought  —  as  every  general  disturbance 
must  —  such  wide-spread  misery  with  them,  that  people 
were  frantic  for  rest,  and  rest,  as  they  understood  it,  could 
only  be  obtained  by  removing  the  King,  who  was  a  useless 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  settled  liberal  regime.  These 
views  chiefly  prevailed  in  Paris,  where  trade  was  in  stag- 
nation, specie  at  a  discount,  bread  dear,  and  anarchy  ram- 
pant. A  great  man v  rational  people  who  were  not  fire-eat- 
ers, but  who  were  disgusted  at  tne  insolent  waywardness 
of  the  nobles,  the  duplicitr  of  the  King,  the  prospect  of  an 
invasion,  and  the  flood  of  minor  ills  which  accrue  from  a 
weak  Government,  were  ready  for  any  measures  which 


should  bring  about  the  sUte  of  BepnblicaB  order,  Ini 
hood,  and  general  felicity  which  Dewspapcn  pietmi; 
the  shameless  slanders  which  were  daily  pfiatcd  aboi 
Court,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  emi^t  noUo,  lik 
this  revolutionary  fervor.  At  the  moment  vhes  lk 
tioniJ  Assembly  made  way  for  the  Dewly-ekdcd  "L 
lative  Assembly,**  in  October,  1791,  there  were  mbi 
five  hundred  newspapers  at  work  in  Paris,  and  tea 
score  of  these  were  aevoted  to  the  Cout.  licit  i\ 
were  published  twice  a  week,  bat  Kme  fear  den 
pearea  daily,  and  there  was  a  pecaliariy  foal  nt  tf  ] 
called  *'  mural  newspapers,"  which  were  not  pobS^ 
•ale,  but  to  be  posted  at  night  on  wmlla  and  hosr^ 
which  circulated  defamations  the  moct  filthjisdn 
ous.  Anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the  fiw  ha 
papers  would  be  impossible,  bat  it  may  be  well  ts  a 
the  names  of  the  more  important  organs,  editid  b 
who  have  left  a  name  in  history.  Firsit  cone  the  N 
journals :  — 

UAmi  du  Peuple,  edited  by  Marmt ;  Let  Binha 
France  et  de  Brabant,  by  Camille  DesmoaBis;  It* 
du  Peuple,  by  Fr^ron ;  UAmi  des  Ciioyaa,  bf  Ti 
La  Sentinelle,  by  Louvet;  Le  Paint  du  Jma-.bjU 
Le  Le/enseur  de  la  Constitution,  hj  BobespierTc;  U 
bun  du  Peuple,  by  fiaboeuf ;  and  Le  Ptre  Mh 
Hubert. 

The  following  journals  professed  to  be  Constit^ai 
moderate  Republican :  — 

Le  Pairiote,  by  Brisaot ;  the  Mercure  de  Fnmclf 
let  du  Pan ;  the  Journal  de  Parity  by  Garat;  the  Ob$ 
de  Paris,  by  Condorcet;  Le  RipubHcam,  by  S^i 
the  Journal  de  VJhstruction  Soctale^  hj  J.  J.  NoeL 

The  subjoined  were  Royalist :  — 

The  A  cles  des  Apotres,  by  Rivarol ;  Journal  it  k  i 
by  firune;  the  Lanteme  Magiquty  by  the  josagff) 
beau  ;  the  Memorial  Historique,  by  Laharpe;  tie  («i 
enne,  by  Michaud ;  and  VAmi  du  Rai^  by  YAMhf 

A  few  extracts  from  the  above  papers  will  fn 
idea  of  the  condition  of  France  at  that  epoch.  V: 
about  the  King's  escape,  and  hia  capture  stTsi 
Baboeuf  s  Tribun  du  Peuple  says :  — 

When  it  was  known  that  Louis  Capet  had  been  mea 
his  attempt  to  fly  and  place  himself  at  the  bead  of  fai»  cs« 
nobles,  a  crowd  of  working-men  gathered  in  tbe  fuii^ 
Antoine,  and  marched  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  nnpn  ^ 
ira,"  and  *'J)eaih  to  the  Tyrant."  Mayor  Baillj,  aftiMii 
these  patriots,  fled  by  some  back  door,  so  that  tbe  cm 
ing  no  one  to  speak  to,  joined  themselves  to  anotbo  as 
array  of  citir.en8,  who  were  flocking  from  the  Umk  ? 
and  the  whole  mass  adjourned  to  the  Champs  de  Mvi? 
ing  new  rccmiu  at  every  step  as  they  went.  At  few  * 
afternoon  there  must  have  been  twenty  thousand  dtaesiii 
sexes  and  all  ages  assembled  in  the  great  field,  sod  tki  h 
"Death  to  the  Tyrant !  "  formed  as  it  were  one  gmj^ 
tcred  with  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  whole  dty.  Bat  » 
some  uniforms  appeared,  the  gleam  of  bayonets  '^i*  Jj^ 
on  the  river-banks,  and  clamors  of  welcome  were  ni§«  *f 
zens  who  supposed  that  the  soldiery  had  come  to  frttos* 
them.  But  no,  Bailly  headed  the  solders!  BBillM]^ 
the  tricolor  scarf  I  Bailly.  who  once  profaned  the  itf«' 
of  patriot  by  allying  it  to  his  own !  A  trumpeter  b"^ 
him,  and  by  his  orders  insuntly  sounded  three  P^f* 
each  of  which  tbe  Mayor  called  upon  the  meetiogtos^ 
But  no  one  stirred,  because  nobody  could  conjcctoit  tM 
ridiculous  summons  was  uttered  in  real  earnest ;  ad  se<« 
that  without  warning  (tie),  without  preparation  of  inysfi 
soldiers  were  marshalled  into  line  and  ordered  to  (re  v?^ 
defenceless  crowd.  Then  uprose  pienang  shrit* ki,  woa** 
up  their  children  and  were  shot  down  holding  ^*"*?j 
arms,  male  citisens  in  their  panic  ran  towards  »1>5J^ 
stead  of  away  from  them,  and  were  butcliered  with  wg 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and  the  whistling  of  biilietia|>^ 
to  work  havoc  aroonj(  the  affrighted  people,  ^'1  jj^^ 
strewn  with  blood  and  corpses,  and  throagh  the  iBK»<  * 
scene  of  carnage  glowed  the  features  of  Bailly,  g^'I'J"'' 
fiend.  But  wait.  Bailly !  traitor !  felon  !  perjurer asdj* 
For  every  drop  of  that  patriot  blood  shed  shall  be  ex««J* , 
sand  drops  from  you  and  the  tyrant  hordes  whose  liwB<' 
arel    Wait  and  see! 

Bailly  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  this  mddenl  eostlai' 
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hi  laH-r  bU  liuad.      tVu  have 
a  number  ordiagusting  oathi 


mkjorsfaip,  and  alghteea  m 
L«fl  out  ot  BabcEiil's  deicript 
irhich  axv  uatraasUUble,  though  B^bcEuF' 
■nitd  compared  to  the  horrible  threati  which  Marat  vomited 
(rom  the  Ami  du  Peupte.  Let  u>,  however,  quote  name 
Hmrar  extracts  dealing  with  tocial  atpecLiortheHevoluiion. 
Tbe  liceniB  of  the  Preai  being  not  tuteful  to  everybody,  a 
oiUzen  whose  private  life  had  been  auailed  went  to  the 
ottce  of  the  paper  which  wm  called  L'Ami  da  Puuitu, 
■nd  gave  the  editor  a  caning.  Young  Mirabeau,  who  in 
Us  Lanteme  Magique  endeavored  to  be  alwayi  gaj,  in 
deai^te  of  dilEeuUiet,  thus  detcribes  what  followi :  — 


Tbe  worthy  nian,  who  i 


Jeweller  out  of  work  —  for  ftw 
recognized  in  the  editor  a  former 
loved  his  daughter,  but  been 


le  buy  jcuvelry  nowadayi 
■pfmnlice  of  his,  who  had  „       . 

■OVBI  Ut  buBiness,  because  he  was  a  rogue  and  luy.    The  r«c- 
OCBlllon  diminlnhcd  nothing  from   the  rigor  of  the  thrashing 
wUoh  the  jewoller  idminiilered,  and  the  viclim's  howls  were  »i 
oraaioal  thai  Ihey  brought  down  a  bevy  o(  wotnen,  who,  lo  the 
hClimi  of  Ihe  journalist,  screamed  in  chorus,    "  Qive  ii  him  1 
lF«*ve  had  enough  of  newspapers  I  "    Encouraged  by  this,  tbe 
(■iwaller  coUecied  a  squad  oF  Kindred  spirits  and  went  with  them 
■a  iIm  morrow  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  with  a  tine  pelitiou 
■galiut  tbe  liberty  of  the  Press.    But  tbe  Aswijibly  grows  im- 
■^alanc  at  all  attack*  again*!  news^i 
|inveller  met  with  a  dilFerenl  receptii 
ppllliiil      An  usher  laid  his  petiliaaon  the  tabic,  but  two  thirds   ' 
of  the  deputies  rose  ant)  shouted,  "  Take  ii  away  I  "    At  this  j 
toooietit  the  jeweller  and  hii  frieods,  thioking  they  had  a  right 
to  •peak  about  their  case,  rose  in  one  of  [he  public  tribunes,  but 
Mb*  deputy  Drumont-Dalloy,  catching  up  the  roll  of  pajer,  dsm-  j 
tHWd  over  the  benches  and  Suog  it  into  the  jeweller's  face,  cry-  | 
Ib^   "Out  with  you,  vile  whiner ! "    He  was  called  lo  orders 
hu  the  incident  occasioned  general  hilarity,  and  the  jeweller', 
Mteniahed  fiwlurea  must  have  been  good  to  see.  i 

■*^  Bare  are  a   bunch  of  quotation*  relating  to  oddi  and  I 
ll^da  or  Parisian  life :  — 

^'Sf.  Jean  Paul  Uarac  wai  seen  dining  at  the  &u  d'Or  in  the  i 

t  Valois  yesterday.     Wine*  being  bad,  he  mopped   up  the 

—  in  his  plate  with  a  crumb  of  bread,  which  he  swallowed,   [ 

%  hii  dngeri  afterwards.     He  paid  foUr  francs  for  ■  piece  of 

wme  soup,  and  a  wedge  of  cheese,  but  with  his  accustomed 

1  fbr  old  cuiloms  omitted  to  give  the  maid  anything.    We 

r  that  girl  will  never  be  a  republican.  —  LoHterat  atagiqat, 

-  15,  1791. 

lea  occur  every  day  between  officers  of  the  King's  house- 

-*  curs  of  the  sort  who  yelp  in  tune  with  MM,  Marat  and 

Yetlerday  the  Queen  went  for  a  walk  in  tbe  Tnileries, 

everywhere  greeted  with  respect  j  but  returning  to  the 

ine  brutal  ruffian  forced  his  way  past  ber  equerry  and 

piece  of  mouldy  bread  before  her,  saying,    "  See'there. 

what  we  eat,   (banks   to  jou."    The  officer  on  duty 

tbe  man's  hat  off  his  head,  telling  hin  to  uncover  him- 

:«  his  Sovereign,  but  the  brute  drew  a  bludgeon  from 

Let  and  struck  the  officer  so  savagely  on  the  face  that  he 

hit  cheek-bone.     I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done     '  ' 


Fowls  are  costing  three  francs  each,  bread  is  at  dghieen  ton* 
the  ihree-pouod  loaf,  a  decent  coat  has  become  a  rarity,  men 
are  wearing  high. peaked  hats  wiih  a  buckle  in  front,  priests 
carrv  pistols  in  their  pockeu  whilst  saying  mass,  women  dress 
in  black,  wear  heellcss  shoes,  and  tattle  leas  than  nsaal,  because 
they  are  afraid  of  prlwn,  boys  read  [he  news  instead  of  going  to 
school,  all  [ho  perfumers,  jewellers,  and  good  restaurateurs  are 
flying  abroad,  taking  the  good  cooks  and  pretty  dancers  with 
[hem,  and  either  [he  sewers  or  the  noxious  exhalations  of  H. 
Marat  are  slaying  scores  daily  with  the  smalt-pox.  Let  us  thauk 
Heaven  fbr  its  mercies  and  for  our  new  constltntion.  —  L'Abb^ 
Royon's  ^^nii  du  Roi, 

Yesterday,  August  Tth,  aome^noblemen  and  oSlcera  of  the 
Swiss  Gua^  met  together  at  tbe  Restaurant  of  the  Cadraa  Bleu 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Qaetan,  Ihe  patron  of  one  among 
them.  They  had  invited  three  ictreiies  of  Mme.  Montandor^ 
troupe  to  enliven  the  banijuet,  and  at  dessert  the  King's  health 
was  proposed  and  drunk  with  all  honors.  Probably  soma  waiter 
of  a  revolutionary  lum,  or  maybe  tbe  oyster-woman  opeuing  her 
shell-flsh  at  the  door,  objected  to  [his  display  of  loyally ;  lor  as 
the  guests  were  standing  up  to  toast  the  Queen,  a  stone  crashed 
through  the  window  and  cut  Mile  Aimio  Dacloi's  arm  open. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  dining.room  was  invaded  by  a  score 
of  unwuhed  canailln,  who  (ell  upon  the  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen indiscriminately,  and  smashed  plates,  bottles,  and  glaswe, 
till  thej  discovered  their  antagonisu  were  armed,  when  they 
called  for  help  and  vanished,  one  Jostling  the  other.  They  got 
a  few  kicks  as  they  went,  but  one  is  sorry  to  say  none  of  them 
were  killed  and  flung  out  of  the  window  into  (he  gu[ter.  When 
will  all  this  end  1  —  L'Ami  du  Boi,  August  8,  1 79!. 

The  end  was  to  be  verr  soon ;  for  two  day*  afterward* 
the  Tuileriei  were  inraded,  the  Swiu  Guard  butchered, 
•nd  the  King  taken  into  custody  ;  on  the  2d  and  3d  Sep- 
tember occurred  the  massacre  of  alt  the  Royalists  confined 
tbe  priaon.i,  and  on  the  Slat  tbe  National  Convenlioa, 
aneded  tbe   Legislative    Auembly,  proclaimed 

'      '        "RBiiin  nt   Varrr,!.         Tl.i. 


I  pocki 


the  Republic  and  inaugurated  tbe  Reign  of  Terror.    Thi* 
briagi  ut  back  to  Marat. 


Jean  Paul  Marat,  who  i*  by  far  the  most  loathtome 
character  in  tbe  Revolution,  and  who  will  live  at  the  typa 
incarnate  of  rabid  journaliani,  was,  like  J.  J.  Rotisseau,  a 
Swiss.  He  was  born  In  174*,  and  it  adds  much  to  hi*  guil 
that  he  received  a  superior  education  and  possetted  natural 
abilitiei  of  a  high  order.  It  {s  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
his  talents  and  Teaming  subjected  him,  at  tbe  outset  of  hia 
career,  to  cruel  persecutions.  After  studying  medicine 
and  obtaining  an  appoiiitment  at  doctor  to  the  Count  of 
Artois'i  grooms,  he  addicted  himself  to  researchat  in  nat- 
ural science,  and  published  several  essay*  on  the  thewy  of 
light-  These  paper*  had  the  honor  of  being  reviewed  and 
warmlv  praised  by  Voltaire,  hut  tlley  uptet  all  the  notion* 
on  liBht  which  were  held  by  the  Academy  of  Science*,  and 
that  learned  body  instantly  fell  foul  of  the  ii 


When  theii  was  order  among  us  he  would  have  been   I   »«*  friend le*s,  poor,  and  irritable  ;  be  wrote  ot  the  Academy 


but  the  Queen  is  so  goc 
_  ,_Jon.  She  went  into  the 
iW,  Jxtuary  3,  1793. 


pala^ 


-Jour, 


Ihe  Com^die  Francaise  lastnighi  during 
rfbnnancaof'BritannicDS."  Since  the  Revolution  iheatiicid 
\tgtn  have  pnt  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  allowed  noble. 
I  and  other  subtciibers  of  influence  lo  have  seats  on  (he 
»     The  Marquis  d«  Creqny-Toumolles,  forgetting  or  ignor. 

tiUt  new  arrangement,  —  for  he  has  been  absent  for  a  year 
rbig  away  his  valnablet  in  England,  —  walked  on  tbe  stage 
wMl  yesterday  wbilii  the  curtain  was  up.  He  was  greeted 
I  K  hoot  from  all  Ihe  spectators  in  the  pit,  and  not  under- 
dfai(  tnch  a  tumult,  stepped  to  the  foot-lights  and  asked  [he 
He  what  they  wanted.  "  Britannic  ut,''  to  avoid  a  riot, 
dil  the  Harquls  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  slips, 
m.  de  Crequy  shook  off  the  actor  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog, 

three  men  were  needed  to  get  him  behind  the  scenes,  where 
•  were  all  heard  exchanging  explanations  in  furious  voices. 
I  |is  were  so  excited  that  they  wanted  [o  compel  the  Marquis 
(MM  forward  and  apologise,  but  [he  storm  was  quelleti  by 
•r  Hlle.  Reinerie  advancing  and  otfering  excusei  in  his 
■  :  "  Uoniieir  is  of  so  old  a  family,"  she  said, "  that  he  has 
'  *  '  leisure  lo  learn  good  manners."  The  apology  cut 
id  everybody  laughed.  —  Journal  da  la  Coar,  Ju\a- 


SfiTV,: 


with  contempt,  and,  above  all,  his  theories  wi 
ones.  The*e  were  reason*  enough  to  draw  on  himbottility 
of  a  very  active  kiniL;  and  tbe  Institute  of  France,  whi^ 
wa*  a  powerful  corporation,  refuted  him  watpishly,  and 
then  set  inQuencet  at  work  to  drive,  him  from  tbe  country. 
Marat  was  of  sickly  health  and  of  sour  temper;  a  keen 
private  sorrow,  resulting  from  a  miiplaced  attachment, 
added  to  bis  itinate  moroseDess,  lo  that  he  was  in  everv 
manner  unfit  to  bear  up  serenely  under  persecution.  Hie 
went  off  to  England,  and  spent  ten  veart  in  London,  lodging 
in  Fleet  Street;  after  this  ho  divided  a  couple  of  years  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  then  be  visited  Holland, 
picking  up  all  the  while  a  precarious  sustenance  as  a  doc- 
tor, tutor,  translator,  and  author.  In  17S9,  tba  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  brought  hitn  back  to  Paris,  rich  with  tbe 
freob  Btorei  of  learning  and  experience  he  had  acquired 
during  his  exile,  and  bent  upon  starting  a  newspaper  like 
other  clever  men.  Marat  difTered  from  other  clever  men, 
though,  in  this  reipect,  that  from  the  first  he  had  a  clear 
perception  of  bis  object,  and  pursued  it  to  (be  last  undevi- 
atingly.  Hia  ideas  of  reform  were  never  clogged  bv  tbe 
wish  to  ape  English  constitutionalism,  for  be  deietted  Eng- 
land.    He  desired  a  radical  republic,  and  thcHuh  Ut  fint 
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joornal,  the  PubHeiste  Parisien  wif  coached  in  moderate 
terms,  iti  logic  was  so  trenchant,  and  its  drift  so  evident, 
that  even  the  most  zealous  depaties  of  the  Third  Estate 
took  offence  At  it  as  going  far  bejond  what  thej  aspired  to, 
and  as  calculated  to  do  weir  cause  an  injury.  It  was  the 
distinctive  trait  of  Marat's  genius  that  he  could  not  write  a 
line  but  attracted  attention.  His  scholarship  was  so  deep, 
and  his  style  consequently  so  pure  and  strong,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  people's  grievances  was  so  thorough,  and  hb 
perseverance  in  tne  aims  he  was  pursuing  so  relentless,  that 
the  writings  of  other  men  paled  beside  his.  The  Ministry 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  PuUieiste  by  paying  private 
persons  to  ruin  it  in  UmI  suits ;  and  when  Marat  founded 
J/Ami  du  Peuple^  they  got  rid  of  that  also  for  a  time  by  the 
expedient  of  starting  no  less  than  ten  counterfeit  journab 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  by  buying  up  all  the  copies  of 
the  genuine  paper  which  they  could  procure.  The  coun- 
terfeits were  of  coune  full  of  weak  nonsense,  and  the  effect 
of  them  was  to  discredit  Marat  entirely.     He  could  not 

Erotect  himself,  for  he  had  not  money  enough  to  indulge  in 
iwsuits,  and  in  the  next  place  he  dared  not  show  himself 
in  public,  for  there  were  numbers  of  royalist  officers  who 
had  vowed  to  kill  him  like  a  doe  wherever  they  might  meet 
him.  So  he  emigrated  to  London  again,  but  this  time  hb 
exile  was  not  long,  for,  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the 
King  grew  reckless  as  to  whether  he  was  attacked  or  not, 
and  Marat  soon  established  his  paper  as  Uie  leading  journal 
of  the  people.  Other  papers  there  were  which  enjoyed 
ereat  popularity,  but  Marat  spoke  the  language  which  the 
lower  classes  understood,  and  hb  Ami  du  Feuple  was  their 
monitor. 

It  b  not  too  much  to  say  that  Marat  b  solely  responsible 
for  the  troubles  of  the  years  1791-92,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Beign  of  Terror.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were 
each  potent  in  their  way,  but  they  would  have  been  nothing 
if  Marat  had  not  been  there  to  point  to  them  the  road  they 
should  follow,  and  to  breathe  courage  into  them.  Day  after 
day,  for  fifteen  months,  t£e  indefatieable  fanatic  poured  his 
murderous  advice  into  the  ears  of  all  the  fambhed,  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  ^edy.  He  re{>eated  that  the  people  would 
never  be  secure  in  possession  of  their  rights  until  King,  no- 
bility, and  clergv  had  all  been  crushed ;  and  he  it  was  — 
not  Danton  —  who  first  wrote,  *'  The  tranquillity  of  the  peo- 

51e  demands  that  one  hundred  thousand  heads  should  fall." 
*o  dispel  any  sentimental  qualms  that  might  linger  in  the 
breasts  of  his  readers,  Marat  exerted  all  hb  talent  to  depict 
hb  intended  victims  as  the  basest  and  most  depraved  of 
mankind.  Proletaires  learned  of  him  how  the  King  and 
Queen,  whom  they  had  been  compelled  to  reverence  and 
obey,  the  nobles  whonv  they  had  feared,  and  the  bishops  to 
whom  they  had  knelt  for  absolutions  and  blessings,  were 
creatures  whose  private  lives  reeked  with  crime  and  im- 
morality;  and  there  was  unfortunately  iust  enough  truth  in 
some  of  the  aspersions  to  lend  the  semolance  of  fact  to  the 
remainder.  One  is  confounded  by  the  amount  of  bodily 
and  mental  labor  which  Marat  must  have  gone  through  to 
bring  out  his  paper  every  day  unaided,  and  this  without 
ever  being  remiss  in  hb  attendance  at  the  Jacobin  Club. 
He  wrote  all  the  Ami  du  PeupU  himself,  and  dealt  with 
every  class  of  subjects  in  it,  showing  all  the  vigilance  as 
well  as  the  ferocity  of  an  ubiquitous  watch-dog.  However, 
he  had  his  reward  at  last.  The  throne  was  overturned,  and, 
content  with  his  first  victory,  Marat  changed  the  title  of  his 
paper  to  that  of  Journal  de  la  Re/nddique  —  a  mode  of  hint- 
ing that  he  took  the  new  order  of  things  under  his  special 
protection. 

And  now  imagine  France  given  over  to  the  grarrulous 
Convention,  in  which  there  was  not  a  man  who  clearly 
knew  what  he  wanted  save  this  one,  Marat  Forty-eight 
years  old  at  this  date,  Marat  was  less  than  five  feet  high, 
and  had  a  head  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  size  of 
his  body.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  handsome,  but 
the  lower  part,  beginning  with  the  nose,  was  that  of  a  wild 
beast.  The  nose  was  flat  and  large,  with  nostrils  that 
quivered ;  the  mouth  huge,  and  fill^  with  black,  jagged 
teeth;  the  chin  square,  and  generally  ill-shaved,  covered 
with  a  stubble  of  several  days*^ growth.    Naturally  unclean 


in  his  person,  Marat  cultivated  slorenliiiess  far  tk  psp 
of  inspiring  greater  confidence  to  Uie  dregs  ofdbs  popii 
He  seldom  wore  a  hat,  but  covered  his  bead  wiik  ttin 
handkerchief,  red,  yellow,  and  g;reasj.  Hb  lines  «■« 
than  dingy,  his  shoes  stringless,  nia  stockiap  tan  i 
down  at  heel,  and  his  brown  coat  covered  witkaai,! 
splashes,  and  flakes  of  dried  mod.  In  oonstsat  lerartfi 
life,  he  never  ventured  out  alone,  bat  was  alvajt  mak 
by  a  tattered  mob  of  ruffians  who  called  thcMtbai 
body-guard,  and  plied  cudgels  aboot  them  to  ckwiii 
passaee  through  the  street  crowds.  Women  vim  i 
saw  him  trembled  and  turned  their  heads  wti^^um 
ran  away  from  him ;  at  the  Convention  Hoose  hiicttn 
was  the  signal  fi>r  a  general  silence,  amd  often  fari^ 
sion  of  half  the  numbers  present.  Marat,  whovnea 
up  with  bilious  vanitv,  gloried  in  the  noiverssl  rc^ 
which  he  excited,  anci  he  had  a  grim,  Ticioes  wajdm 
ing  when,  fixing  bis  eye  on  any  member  whom  hedUn 
he  saw  the  man  turn  pale  and  crouch.  Such  wii  tk  ^ 
who  by  means  of  all  toe  scum  of  Parte  kept  the  Cosim 
in  terror,  and  through  it  governed  Frsmoe. 

His  first  care  was  to  get  the  gaillotine  ''sciifti 
permanencv."  *^  Soldiers  wear  swords  in  peace  tad  W 
be  wrote,  November,  1 792,  **  and  our  Bepablie  AaMk^ 
the. guillotine  con»tantly  at  her  side  to  frighten  vam] 
At  first  he  had  asked  for  100,000  heads;  he  set « 
minutely  into  statistics  and  declared  that  no  tnaqsfa 
could  be  hoped  for  unless  270,000  hesuis  were  cntoC  &! 
foremost  head  to  be  sacrificed  was  of  course  tbe  £ifv 
and  whili»t  Louis  XVI.'s  trial  was  impending,  hat  mm 
of  the  things  that  Marat  wrote  in  order  that  tbe  pne 
might  have  fair  play :  — 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  note  the  names  of  tke  fiilK|iSS 
if  any,  who  may  vote  for  the  tyrant's  acquittal,  or  form  te 
penalty  than  tiat  of  insunt  death.    It  is  an  iojoii  »  ae 
fngs  of  the  nation  that  the  descendant  of  a  hondied 
shoald  have  any  trial  at  all.    He  should  be  broii|[bt 
before  the  Convention  and  there  shoald  be  bnt  one  quadm 
*'  When  and  where  shall  this  man  and  his  aeeaned  bm 
killed  1 "    And  the  answer  should  be  a  unanimoni  ikmk 
immediate  execution. 

It  becomes  known  that  Malesherbes  is  to  Md 
King,  and  hereat  Marat  breaks  out  in  this  style:— 

The  man  who  can  find  excuses  for  a  criminal  mtkaki^ 
an  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  committed  ;  bat  whn  ibeo 
nal  is  a  king,  and  the  man  who  defends  him  Im  a  duoa.  tkl 
ter  betrays  his  cause  and  becomes  a  greater  villain  ilui  tks 
cal  who  hires  his  advocacy.  Let  the  people  remenberttei 
citizen  Malesherbes  makes  himself  the  champion  of  Loss  ^ 
therefore  he  approves  his  acts,  therefore  he  would  bm  psF 
trated  them  if  he  had  had  the  chance,  therefore  he  is  as  aa?> 
the  Uepublic,  to  his  country,  to  his  brother  dtiseoi:  the^ 
if  Capet  dies,  Malesherbes  deserves  to  die  with  him. 

Malesherbes  did  die  on  the  scafibld  —  he  and  sU  to  i» 
ily  —  but  the  certainty  that  he  would  have  to  neeti 
fate  did  not  weaken  his  eloquence  in  defending  kit  ^ij 
Louis  XVLdead,  Marat  uttered  a  shriek  ofexajfus^* 
congratulated  his  countrymen  on  having  now  sot^ 
**  the  hypocritical,  servile  English,  who  had  bat  osejuiK 
of  superiority  over  us  —  that  of  having  mastered  oosf 
enough  one  day  to  brain  Charles  Stuart.  Our  a*? 
shalllast  longer  than  theirs  —  Capet's  head  is  ^^^ 
among  a  hecatomb  1 "  And,  as  if  drunk  with  the  blow  H 
had  caused  to  flow,  Marat  plunged  into  an  orKie^  ^ 
ciations,  commending  to  the  Committee  of  Pobiigjg 
everv  man  or  woman  whom  his  sanguinary  gasrdiRpti*^ 
to  him  as  disafiected :  — 

There  is  a  scamp  who  lodges  Rue  Babille  near  the  HiOh,< 
a  carpet-maker's  on  the  second  floor.  He  was  a  reeeivtfof " 
under  the  tyrant,  and  has  fiittened  on  extortions  I  ^ ' 
address,  in  order  that  the  people  niay  go  and  extermiiaK  r 
—  1 8th  March,  1793. 

There  is  a  ci-devant  noble  lodging  No.  19,  Boe  ^  ^ 
under  the  name  of  Dubois.  I  beard  of  him  to^Ji  *^^j 
learn  that  justice  has  been  done  him  before  the  wtik'^^t^^ 
18th  March,  1792.  ,      ^^ 

A  milliner,  who  is  said  to  be  pretty,  andvbo  '*.'''!^ 
dangerous  in  consequence,  ntten  soditioas  sentimeoHii^'^l 
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ILfOmbards.    She  ridicules  the  Repablic,  and  loudly  expresses 

sympathies  for  the  Capets.    Her  tongue  must  be  cut  out  of 

heau,  or  her  head  be  knocked  off  her  shoulders.    Her  name 

^ouise  Boulnoj,  and  she  has  either  a  husband  or  a  paramour 

3  ought  to  be  arrested  with  her. 

Column  upon  column  is  filled  with  short  denunciations 
this  sort  against  insignificant  private  persons;  but  when 
liog  for  the  death  of  any  prominent  man,  Marat  used  to 
^ail  nim  in  long  articles,  going  into  all  the  particulars  of 
\  biography.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  who  were  the 
tn  against  whom  he  levelled  hu  most  spiteful  bolts,  for 
ery  one,  without  exception,  who  copld  be  suspected  of  the 
Lme  of  *'  Moderantism,"  was  held  up  by  him  to  public 
ecration.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  death  of  most  of  the 
sn  whom  he  had  impeached — and  notably  that  of  the 
irondins— for  on  the  18th  July,  1793,  Charlotte  Cor- 
vy  put  an  end  to  his  unhallowed  career.  One  month 
tfbre  his  death  some  members  of  the  Convention,  exasper- 
ed  by  his  virulent  calumnies,  had  prosecuted  him,  but  his 
ial  was  a  burlesque  of  justice.  Armed  roughs  filled  the 
>ort,  the  terrified  judges  pronounced  a  hasty  acquittal, 
nd  the  prisoner  was  escorted  back  in  triumph  to  his  lodg- 
igs.  By  these  same  roughs,  and  by  all  the  rogues  and 
riminals  in  Paris,  his  constant  readers  and  admirers,  his 
eath  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity,  and  all  who  had 
een  his  enemies  were  soon  offered  up  as  a  holocaust  to  his 
lemory. 

(To  b«  oontinUML) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

**  Pba YiNG  costumes  "  are  advertised  by  a  fashionable 
nodiste  in  Paris. 

Prince  Leopold  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  "  The 
N^ew  Shakespeare  Society." 

In  June,  the  monument  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  once  cele- 
brated, but  Bubsequentlv  much-foreotten  or  abused  head  of 
the  master-singers,  will  be  unveiled  at  Nuremberg.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  has  also  been  commenced  in 
serials  by  the  Literarische  Verein  at  Stuttgart. 

Fbanz  Liszt,  the  pianist,  has  left  his  whole  collection 
of  curiosities,  works  of  art,  etc.,  valued  at  400,000  florins, 
to  the  Hungarian  nation.  Among  the  curiosities  are 
Beethoven's  American  piano,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  harp- 
sichords, and  a  number  of  decorations  and  other  articles 
presented  to  Liszt  by  his  admirers. 

Simplicity  is  the  latest  Paris  fashion.  In  the  Faubourg 
Saint- Germain  a  crusade  has  been  set  on  foot  to  stamp  out 
the  exaggerated  luxury  at  present  in  vogue.  The  noble 
Dorcases,  who  are  enrolled,  protest  their  faith  by  an  ex- 
treme simplicity,  the  better  to  reduce  to  silence  the  toilettes 
tapageuses  of  the  financial  and  bourgeois  worlds. 

The  Tichbome  Trial  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  law- 
courts  to  the  stage.  At  Rome,  an  opera  is  in  rehearsal  of 
which  the  Claimant  is  the  hero ;  and  at  the  Ambigu  Thea- 
tre, now  the  recognized  home  of  melodrama  in  Paris,  nego- 
tiations have  been  opened  widi  M.  Adrien  Barbusse  for 
the  reproduction  of  his  drama  in  seven  tableaux,  entitled 
"  L'Affaire  Tichbome." 

A  BATHER  amusing  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  Hoxton, 
England,  daring  the  progress  of  the  late  Hackney  election ; 
four  donkeys  were  seen  wandering  along  in  a  listless  sort 
of  way,  having  apparently  no  very  clear  idea  of  where  they 
were  proceeding,  or  why  thev  were  proceeding  anywhere. 
On  tneir  sides  they  hore  placards  with  this  inscription ; 
"  We  are  going  to  vote  for  Holms  and  Fawcett." 

The  mjtholo^cal  character  of  the  story  of  William  Tell 
has  recently  again  become  the  subject  of  animated  dlscus- 
sioD  in  Germany,  and  Dr.  W.  Bacher,  of  Breslau,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  AUgemeine  Zeiiung  to  remind  its  readers  that  he 
had  discussed  the  question  as  early  as  1871,  when,  in  a 
special  paper  published  in  the  German  Mugcadnefor  Foreign 


Literature^  he  related  the  story  of  the  shootine  of  the  apple, 
as  given  by  the  Persian  poet,  Farld-Uddin-AttAr.  An 
earlier  notice,  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  of  this  Eastern 
writer,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  Century, 
and  nearly  about  the  same  year  as  Richard  Cceur  de  Uon, 
appeared  in  Persian  (Paris,  1857),  under  the  title  of 
'*  Man  tic  Uttair,  ou  le  Langage  des  Oiseaux." 

JouBNALisTS  in  Russia  are  not,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  be 
too  free  in  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  Muscovite  Empire  is  governed.  If  they 
transgress,  they  are  sent  to  the  frontier  without  more  no- 
tice than  that  afforded  bv  a  note  more  or  less  polite,  and 
the  speedy  visit  of  a  policeman.  But  suddenly  an  article 
has  appeared  in  the  Russian  World  which  is  a  tremendous 
criticism  on  government  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  advocates 
all  kinds  of  reforms.  People  are  wondering  what  will  be 
done  with  the  adventurous  writer.  As  yet  he  has  been  left 
alone,  and  so  has  the  paper  in  which  he  wrote ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  shortly  be  sent  to  Siberia,  or  to  some 
other  equal Iv  uncomfortable  region.  Meanwhile,  the  Aus- 
trian press  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  is  commentine 
upon  the  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  a  bold  joumaf 
ist  defying  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  and  failing  to  ob- 
tain punishment,  it  is,  of  course,  predicted  that  he  will 
«( catch  it,"  but  the  tardiness  of  official  action  almost  appears 
to  show  that  the  days  of  press  prosecution  in  St.  Petersburg 
are  drawing  to  a  close. 

These  has  been  a  great  panic  among  tobacco  smokers 
at  Smyrna  owing  to  a  notification  that  certun  new  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tobacco  were  to  be  introduced  in  that  town.  One  day 
last  month  orders  were  issued  to  the  tobacconists  to  give 
up  their  stock  in  trade  to  the  authorities,  and,  in  view  of 
an  alarming  rise  in  the  price  of  tobacco,  there  was  a  de- 
Urous  rush  to  the  shops  of  the  tuturtdjies.  Crowds  of 
smokers  were  seen  hurrying  through  the  streets  laden 
with  parcels,  boxes,  and  tins  full  of  tobacco  to  he  stored 
in  their  houses  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  hour  of  trial. 
Towards  the  evening  all  the  unsold  tobacco  was  delivered 
up  to  the  authorities,  and  the  shops  remained  empty  and 
closed.  No  official  intimation  was  eiven  of  the  course 
intended  to  be  pursued  in  future  with  regard  to  tobacco 
dealings,  and  the  whole  question  was,  according;  to  latest 
accounts,  shrouded  in  mystery.  Why  the  tobacco  was 
seized,  or  what  was  intenaed  to  be  done  with  it,  no  one 
was  able  to  say,  but  the  painful  fact  remained,  that  it  was 
all  carried  off,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and,  as 
nearly  every  inhabitant  of  Smyrna  "  smokes  to  excess,* 
the  commotion  caused  by  these  proceedings  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

Octave  Fbuillet,  the  author  of**  Le  Sphinx,"  the  De 
MuBset  of  families  and  boarding-schools,  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  certain  direct  political  influence  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Empire  which  is  not  frequently  vouchsafed 
to  the  purest  and  tamest  of  domestic  novelbts.  His  inti- 
macy with  Nilpoleon  111.  is  a  curious  feature  in  his  career. 
The  Emperor  preferred  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  '*  Sibylle  " 
and  the  **  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  "  to  M^rim^'s  causticity 
and  Hoassaye's  prettiness.  The  Librarian  of  the  Palace 
of  Fontainebleau  was  net  unfrequently  the  only  guest  at 
those  evening  expeditions  in  the  forest,  where  the  vag^e 
German  sentimentally  of  Napoleon's  character  broke  forth 
in  quotations  from  Schiller  and  addresses  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  Emperor  would  take  the  reins,  and  with  the 
Empress  beside  him,  and  M.  Feuillet  seated  at  the  back  of 
the  ehar-h-banCf  drive  from  Fontainebleau  through  the 
forest  to  one  of  the  outlying  villages.  The  novelist  was 
accustomed  to  recite  Victor  Hugo's  poems,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  listening  patiently;  but  it  is  presumable 
that  Nap<>leon  preferred  Schiller,  for  his  criticism  on  the 
<*  L6gende  des  Slides  "  is  said  to  have  been,  "  Grandes 
phrases ;  petites  id^es."  It  may  be  remembered  that  at 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  M.  Thiers'  sincere  solici- 
tations. Octave  Feuillet  resolutely  refused  to  retain  his 
post  of  librarian  at  Fontidnebleau. 
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T%B  Academy  has  the  following  very  interestioi;  note 
touching  Tennyson's  criticism  of  Shakespeare  :  ^  Two  of 
the  papers  that  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  have  re- 
printedt  and  a  third  which  will  be  given  out  at  the  Soci- 
ety's next  meeting,  confirm,  in  a  verv  interesting  way,  the 
high  repute  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  s  friends  have  always 
held  his  criticism  of  Shakespeare.  Old  Tk-inity  men  will 
tell  you  that  when  the  poet  and  they  were  under-graduates 
at  Cambridge,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  would  read  out 
from  'Pericles'  the  story  of  Manna,  and  declare  that 
that  alone  was  Shakespeare's  in  the  play.  He  would  also 
insist  that  in  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  *  large  portions 
were  written  by  Shakespeare,  while  in  'Hennr  VIIL' 
many  parts  were  written  by  Fletcher ;  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  read  out  scenes  to  prove  his  point,  dwelling  on  the 
peculiar  run  of  Fletcher's  lines,  with  their  frequent  extra 
syllables,  and  other  specialties.  Now  comes  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  with  its  metrical  tests,  and  shows  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  judgment  on  all  these  points. 
Mr.  Fleay  proves  conclusively  by  these  tests,  and  other 
arguments,  tnat  in  *  Pericles '  Shakespeare  wrote  only  the 
psxts  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had  pointed  out  as  his,  the  story  of 
Marina  in  the  last  three  acts,  less  the  Gower-chorus  pieces 
and  the  brothel-scenes.  These  Mr.  Fleay  assigns  to  Bow- 
ley.  The  first  two  acts,  Mr.  Flea^  agrees  with  Fh>fessor 
D^litts  in  assigning  to  George  Wtlkins  the  younger,  the 
author  of  the  History  or  NoviS  of '  The  Painfull  Adventures 
of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,'  whom  they  consider  also  to 
have  been  the  arranger  and  supervisor  of  the  whole  plav. 
Further,  Mr.  Fleay  has  shown  that  Shakespeare's  share  in 
'Pericles'  forms* a  complete  play  by  itself,  and  he  has 
picked  it  out  and  edited  it  as  the  play  of  '  Marina  '  by 
William  Shakespeare,  so  that  our  great  poet's  work  can  be 
enjoyed  pure,  uncontaminated  with  Rowley's  filth  and 
Wilxins's  inanities. 

'•  So  long  ago  as  1847,  <  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  was 
analyzed  in  a  masterly  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Hickeon  in  the  WtUminster  Review  for  April  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Uickson  proved,  by  a  searching  criticism  of  the  styles 
of  the  two  writers  of  the  play,  that  the  entire  plan  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  drama  were  Shakespeare's; 
and  that,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Arcite,  every  char- 
acter, even  to  the  cfoctor  who  makes  his  first  appearance  at 
Uie  end  of  the  fourth  act,  was  introduced  by  Shakespeare ; 
while  Fletcher '  contributed  nothing  in  which  he  was  not 
assisted  by  a  previous  draft,  either  in  his  associate  or 
in  Chaucer.'  This  able  paper  —  hitherto  neslected  by 
Shakespeare  editors  and  critics  —  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society  has  now  reprinted,  and  has  added  to  it  two  connrma- 
tioDs  by  metrical  tests,  entirely  bearing  out  its  conclusions; 
(1)  by  Mr.  Fleay,  with  the  rhyme  and  extra-syllable  tests, 
etc. ;  (2)  by  Mr.  Furnivall  with  the  stopped-line  test. 

"  Mr.  Tennyson's  view  of  *  Henry  VIIL'  was  worked  out 
in  detail  in  1860,  by  hu  friend  Mr.  Spedding,  the  editor  of 
*  Bacon '  in  the  August  number  of  the  Genueman'e  Magor 
Mr.  Spedding  first  examined  the  play  by  the  test  of 
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style  and  all  the  qualities  wliich  that  involves,  and  settled 
the  shares  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in  it.  He  then 
applied  the  metrical  test  of  the  redundant  syllable  ;  and 
that  exactly  confirmed  his  previous  division  of  the  play  on 
sssthetic  grounds.  In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Samuel  Hick- 
son  printed  in  Ndee  and  Queries  an  entirely  independent 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Spedding's  results,  from  a  paper  which 
he,  Mr.  Hickson,  had  written  three  or  four  years  before, 
and  then  set  aside.  But  notwithstanding  this  striking 
coincidence  of  results,  no  Shakespeare  editor  could  see  the 
force  of  Mr.  Spedding's  aivuments ;  and  in  no  edition  of 
Shakespeare  is  his  part  of '  Henry  VUI.'  distinguished 
from  Fletcher's.  The  New  Shakespeare  Society  has  now 
reprinted  Mr.  Spedding's  p«per,  and  Mr.  Hickson's  con- 
firmation of  it ;  and  has,  as  in  the  former  case,  added  two 
fresh  confirmations  of  Mr.  Spedding's  results,  by  Mr.  Fleay 
and  Mr.  FumivalL  The  authorship  of  both  *  Henrv  VilL' 
and  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  is  thus  firmly  settled,  and 
the  late  dates  of  the  plays  finally  set  at  rest ;  the  value  of 
metrical  tests  as  aids  to  higher  criticism  has  been  shown, 
and  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  judgment  confirmed." 


IN  APREU 

Barb  twigs  in  April  enhance  onr  pleasurs; 

We  know  the  irood  time  is  yet  to  coob*  * 
With  leaves  and  flowers  to  fiiraiiiDiDcr's 

And  countless  songs  ere  the  birds  be  duak 

Bare  twigs  in  Autumn  are  signa  for  Mdncss; 

We  feel  the  good  Ume  is  well-nifrh  past; 
The  glow  snbdaed,  and  the  voioe  of  gudnsH; 

And  firosty  whispers  in  every  blast. 

For  nerftct  garlands  jnst  now  we  waited ; 

Already,  garlands  are  turning  sere ; 
And  Time,  old*  traveller,  like  one  belated. 

Hurries  on  to  fulfil  the  year. 

Ah,  Spring's  defects,  and  October's  losses  I 
Fair  hope,  sad  memory !  —  but  grieve  not  thm; 

In  leafless  dells,  look,  what  emerald  mosKi ; 
May,  secret  bods  on  the  wintrv  bough. 

^iixiAM  Aunsui 


SERENADES. 

RT  XOBBBT  BDCHAJTAV. 

I. 

Slsbp  on  thine  eyes,  peace  In  thy  bnait/ 
White-limbed  lady,  lie  at  rest; 
Near  thy  casement,  shrill  of  cry. 
Broods  the  owl  with  lomiooos  eye. 

Midnight  comes ;  all  fiilr  things  sleep 
While  all  dark  things  vigil  keep ; 
Round  thy  sleep  tliy  scented  bower 
Foldeth  like  a  hly-flower. 

All  so  stilt  around  thee  lies, 

Peace  in  thy  breast,  sleep  on  thine  tjm  I 

All  without  is  dark  as  death. 

And  thy  lover  wakeneth. 

Underneath  thy  bower  I  pace, 
Star-dew  sparkling  on  my  face ; 
All  around  me,  swift  of  sight. 
Move  the  creatures  of  the  night. 

Hark,  the  great  owl  cries  again, 
With  an  echo  in  the  brain. 
And  the  dark  Earth  in  her  sleep 
Stirs  and  trembles,  breathing  deep. 

Sleep  on  thine  eyes,  peace  In  thy 
Fold  thy  hands  and  take  thy  rest ; 
All  the  night,  till  morning  brenk. 
Spirits  walk  and  lovers  wake  1 


II. 


Sleep  sweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet  1 

Without  hero  night  is  growing. 
The  dead  leaf  falls,  the  dark  boughs  wm^ 

Aud  a  chill  wind  Is  blowing. 
Strange  shapes  are  stirring  in  the  night 

To  the  deep  breeaes'  wailing. 
And  slow,  with  wistful  fleams  of  li|^t. 

The  storm-tost  moon  u  sailing. 

Sleep  sweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet  I 

Fold  thy  white  hands,  my  bloisom ! 
Tl  y  warm  limbs  in  thy  lily-sheet, 

'Thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom. 
Though  evil  thoughts  may  walk  the  dsifc. 

Not  one  shall  near  thy  chamber, 
But  dreams  divine  shall  pause  to  msrk 

Singing  to  lutes  of  amber. 

Sleep  sweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet! 

Though,  on  thy  bosom  creeping, 
God's  hand  is  laid  to  fSwl  the  beat 

Of  thy  soft  heart  in  sleeping. 
The  brother  angels,  Sleep  and  Destk, 

Stoop  by  thy  couch  and  eve  thee: 
And  Rieep  stoops  down  to  drink  tb?  tew 

While  Death  goes  softly  by  tbeel 
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THE   LOCAL   IN   LITERATURE. 

Thk  Great  American  Novel,  which  is  to  have  a  prairie- 
a  character,  has  become  the  butt  of  critics,  and  it  is  safe 
Bay  that  people  will  enjoy  their  novel)  whether  of  home 
t>f  foreign  growth,  in  proportion  af  they  find  it  inter- 
ing  and  fit  to  their  percepCions.  Yet  considering  one 
ment  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  our  en- 
'ment  of  a  good  English  novel,  the  local  color,  we  can- 
t  help  wondering  that  it  has  been  used  so  little  or  to  so 
*Je  purpose  by  American  novelists.  Is  there  an  Ameri- 
a  who  has  walked  the  streets  of  London  without  being 
ninded  of  Dickens  at  every  turn?  Does  not  Walter 
cott  so  identify  his  characters  with  Scottish  soil  that 
me  Dr.  Schliemann  of  the  future  may  one  day  find 
eir  cast-off  clothing  in  deserted  sheep  pastures  ?  In- 
>^,  we  think  Americans  would  generally  confess  that 
eir  familiarity  not  only  with  Englbh  manners  but  with 
nglish  localities  was  derived  quite  as  much  from  novels 
id  books  for  children  as  firom  histories  or  books  of 
avel. 

But  how  much  local  color  is  to  be  detected  in  American 
Dries?  There  have  been  occasional  instances  where 
Le  spirit  of  an  old  town  has  been  transferred  to  the  story, 
>  the  characteristics  of  one  city  been  allowed  free  ex- 
ression,  when  localities  have  passed  into  literature  in  a 
snuine  fashion ;  yet  in  nearly  every  case  there  has  been 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  conceal  the  name 
r  the  town  or  city  under  some  thin  disguise,  and  stu- 
iously  to  avoid  anything  but  the  most  parliamentary 
lode  of  reference  to  his  neighbors.  ^  Oh,  no  I  we  never 
lention  her,  her  name  is  never  heard,"  is  the  ditty  sung 
y  our  novelists,  and  they  treat  their  towns  and  railways 
B  cautiously  as  if  they  feared  a  libel  suit,  should  they 
lake  them  too  easily  relcognized. 

There  are  one  or  two  explanations  of  this  that  occur 
0  us.  One  is  in  the  sense  that  there  is  something  pe- 
uliarly  raw  in  native  localities,  and  that  they  need  to 
ippear  under  a  veil  of  pseudonymy  which  will  give  them 
i  little  older  or  at  least  foreign  look.  We  wonder  whether 
he  sponsors  of  some  of  the  towns  in  western  New  York 
vere  not  thus  affected  when  they  gave  names  hoary  with 
hge  and  white  with  classicism  to  the  shingle  towns  that 
hivered  in  the  very  barrenness  of  their  existence.  The 
/American  writer,  describing  life  in  the  novel  form,  and 
sompelled  perhaps  to  give  it  a  home  aspect,  since  he  would 
meet  such  palpable  difficulties  were  he  to  give  a  foreign 
petting  to  it,  sees  his  subject  in  a  literary  light,  and  the 
actual  life  about  him  which  would  start  to  his  mind  when 
the  names  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Oswego, 
Kinderhook,  Rome,  were  pronounced,  is  the  very  antip- 
odes of  literature.  What  is  there  in  common,  is  hb 
more  or  less  articulate  question,  between  this  life  and  the 
historic,  time-honored,  and  literature-honored  life  of  the 
Old  World  ?  He  makes  the  attempt,  therefore,  of  picturing 
life  in  what  he  might  call  its  essential  and  not  its  acci- 


dental features,  hoping  thereby  to  produce  something  that 
would  have  common  right  of  life  with  the  novels  of  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  writers  as  to  the  proper 
distinctions  between  the  novel  and  the  romance.  They 
write  books  which,  so  far  as  they  have  value,  describe  life 
as  it  is,  because  this  is  all  the  writers  have  seen ;  but  the 
value  which  they  seek  to  give  their  books  is  in  ideas 
and  movements  which  answer  to  certain  philosophical 
eidola. '  Again,  there  b  so  much  bad  art  in  novel-writing, 
which  finds  it  proper  parallel  in  the  pictures  that  used  to 
be  made  of  the  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  where  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  was  a  veritable  piece  of  bark  itself  from  the 
oak,  that  writers  sometimes  fear  the  use  of  local  names  and 
incidents,  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  vulgarizing  their 
work  and  seeking  a  short  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
substantial  merit. 

Now  the  mere  use  of  actual  names  of  places  will  not 
give  local  color,  but  just  as  the  disguise  of  such  names  or 
the  avoidance  of  them  altogether  is  apt  to  mark  a  defect 
in  the  author's  |*ealization  of  his  subject,  so  the  use  of 
them  in  a  frank,  simple  manner  might  do  much  to  clear 
the  air  abovt  his  subject  when  a  novelist  was  undertaking 
to  sketch  real  life.  If  he  used  the  names  of  localities 
squarely,  then  he  would  be  almost  forced  to  draw  his 
characters  to  the  life,  and  to  make  the  scenes  and  incidents 
such  as  not  possibly  could,  but  probably  would  occur  in 
such  places.  His  places  having  an  exact  and  determined 
character,  his  persons  would,  if  he  had  right  feeling  as  an 
artist,  be  established  in  right  relations  with  the  places. 
Moreover  he  would  have  a  sense  of  the  criticism  of  un- 
professional critics.  There  would  be  a  bottom  to  story- 
writing  such  as  is  oflen  wanting  now,  and  it  would  be  dis- 
covered also  how  rich  was  the  material  which  lay  in  very 
commonplace-sounding  localities.  If  these  considerations 
fail  to  move  such  American  novelists  as  deign  to  read 
this  essay,  let  them  bethink  themselves  that  we  too  are 
foreigners  to  those  who  are  our  foreigners.  Let  us  write 
for  a  reprint  in  England.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  our 
glorious  copyright  privileges  there. 


NOTEa 

—  The  close  of  the  thirty-third  volume  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  summary  of  its  con- 
tents. It  certainly  has  been  a  volume  of  unusual  varie^ 
and  interest.  The  series  of  articles  on  Evolution,  was  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  the  author,  but  the  first,  which  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Agassis  with  extraordinary  care,  —  he 
had  five  or  six  successive  proofs,  so  great  was  his  anxiety 
that  it  should  exactly  define  hb  position  on  the  question 
I  treated,  —  remains  his  last  word  on  science.  The  remi- 
I  nbcences  of  Mr.  Whittier,  so  pleasantly  begun  in  his 
notices  of  the  Antblavery  Convention  of  1833,  were  in- 
terrupted by  hb  ill-health,  but  will  probably  be  resumed 
at  some  time  during  the  year.  Tlie  two  serial  stories 
completed  in  June,  Mr.  Aldrich*s  Prudence  Palfrey,  and 
Mr.  Baker's  Mose  Evans,  have  been  as  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  their  authors  as  they  have  been  acceptable  to 
all  readers,  and  diverse  in  scene,  incident,  and  material. 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  has  contributed  two  of  his  most 
delightful  chapters  of  autobiography.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  has  charmed  all  lovers  of  gentle  and  refined 
humor  by  hb  travels  to  and  from  Baddeck.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  is  represented  \)y  three  articles,  a  capital 
romance  and  two  admirable  atudles  of  Italian  cities.     The 
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financial  papers  by  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells  are  as  entertaining 
as.  they  are  valoable.  Mr.  P.  Deming's  stories  have  been 
widely  copied,  as  they  deserved  :  John's  Trial  is  simply  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  It  may  interest  many  readers 
to  know  that  the  story  of  Backwoods  Life  in  Canada  is 
from  first  to  last  a  veritable  experience.  Owen  Brown's 
Escape  from  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Ralph  Keeler,  is  on  all 
accounts  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contribntions  ever 
printed.  In  the  volume  there  are  thirty  prose  papers,  be- 
sides the  serials  and  the  articles  mentioned,  by  the  best 
writers  of  the  country,  and  thirty  poems  by  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Sted- 
man,  Lacy  Larcom,  Miss  Phelps,  Cranch,  Whittier,  and 
others.  To  dwell  upon  no  others,  Mr.  Lowell's  elegy  on 
Agassiz  takes  its  place  at  once  among  the  greatest  poems 
of  the  kind  in  Uie  language.  A  new  editorial  depart- 
ment, OB  Education,  has  been  received  with  great  favor. 
The  criticisms  of  Music  and  Art  (the  latter  both  in  New 
York  and  Boston)  have  been  full,  thoroughly  considered, 
and  impartial.  Some  seventy-five  books  have  been  re- 
viewed, including  nearly  all  the  leading  works  in  recent 
American,  French,  and  German  literature. 

—  The  Atlantic,  while  losing  nothing  of  its  old  distinc- 
tive character  as  a  representative  of  the  New  England  lit- 
erary world,  has  vastly  broadened  its  phylacteries,  and  is 
now,  in  the  scope  of  its  topics,  the  liberality  of  its  sym- 
pathies, and  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  contribu- 
tors, the  most  national  periodical  in  the  country.  Besides 
the  well-known  Boston  and  New  York  names,  and  the 
famous  names  throughout  the  East,  those  of  the  new 
writers  who  are  making  their  mark  in  its  pages  attest 
not  only  the  fact  that  The  Atlantic  welcomes  talent  from 
every  quarter,  but  that  the  literary  faculty  belongs  to  no 
section.  Taking  these  names  neriatim:  Mr.  Nadal  is  a 
Virginian  by  birth  and  now  a  New  York  journalist ;  Miss 
Lucy  and  Miss  Clara  Guernsey  are  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Lathrop,  now  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Coan,  now  of 
New  York,  are  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands*;  Mr. 
Deming  is  a  lawyer  of  Albany,  Mr.  Bone  is  a  journalist 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Fawcette  a  Chicago 
editor ;  Mr.  Eggleston  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  brought  up 
in  Virginia,  and  now  living  in  New  York ;  Mr.  Harney, 
now  of  Florida,  is  a  Kentuckian;  Mr.  James  M%urice 
Thompson  is  a  Georgian,  now  practicing  law  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana ;  Miss  Bushnell  is  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  of  Hartford  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Carlton  is  a  young  law- 
yer at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  Miss  Ellen  Frances  Terry 
and  Miss  C.  F.  Woolson  are  of  Cleveland,  though  now 
sojourning  in  the  South ;  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  whose 
poem  *'  Fancies  '*  shows  such  an  uncommon  sense  of  words 
and  colors,  and  such  close  and  imaginative  observation, 
is  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

—  The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  has  in  press 
for  immediate  publication  through  its  publishers,  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  York ;  The  RiverBide  Press,  Cambridge, 
three  books,  each  direct  and  special  in  interest.  *<  The 
Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  "  is  a 
small  volume  by  the  Rev.  Dorus  Clark,  D.  D.,  pointing 
out  the  need  that  exists  for  a  revision  of  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  showing  how  the  present  version  was 
made,  how  the  revision  is  conducted,  and  what  will  be  its 
probable  result.  "  Finding  His  Footprints,"  by  Sophie 
E.  Eastman,  is  a  lively  and  attractive  Sunday-school  book, 
with  more  snap  than,  one  usually  finds  in  books  of  its 
class,  having  for  its  object  the  illustration  of  the  argument 
from  design.  "  Hannah's  Vow ;  or.  Hallowed  Mother- 
hood," by   the   Rev.  Darwin    Chichester,  is   a  sensible,  I 


straightforward,  and  thoughtful  book  upon  tlx  tfaat 
dicated  in  its  title.  The  friends  of  the  Sodetj  1I3 
with  pleasure  the  forthcoming  Annual  Beport^vksi 
hibits  the  financial  clear  weather  that  fass  tetded  ta 
course  after  a  stormy  period  not  likely  boos  Id  k 
gotten  by  those  especially  interested. 

—  We  referred  last  week  to  the  maao&e&in^t 
built  by  the  Cheney  brothers.  It  is  always  cttrai 
thing  which  has  already  been  done,  and  the  nn 
the  Cheneys  is  a  firesh  illustration  of  the  fact  ^ip 
is  not  an  essential  of  factory  life  ;  that  beautj  adi 
are  indeed  natural  concomitants  of  mednmeale 
tions.  The  very  economy  of  business  demandtikf 
building  and  piece  of  machinery  abould  be  sot  ■ 
derly,  and  fitness  is  the  foundation  of  besn^.  ^ 
much  of  our  modem  organization  regards  praha 
elaborate  and  extensive  manufactures,  and  since  itfe 
is  now  directed  more  every  day  to  cestbetio,  k  v 
no  marvel,  but  only  the  putting  of  two  and  tvoup 
if  factories  be  made  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  sod  11  p 
esque  as  castles.  Certainly  this  result  maj  be » 
if  those  who  direct  and  those  who  execute  sgmtip 
in  the  aim  of  good  workmanship  and  honest  hvt^ 

—  Tlie  Ckriitian  Union  copies  with  approntlk 
gestion  that  there  should  be  a  daOy  paper  firiii 
The  very  idea  is  enough  to  bring  back  s  Rd 
dynasty.  The  child  shall  live  to  be  a  hundred  yesnaL 
the  Bible,  and  we  think  the  fulfilment  of  thepraphv 
come  when  the  daily  newspaper* shall  sopplaat  bak 
We  suppose  the  market  for  marbles  would  tkn) 
first  thing  scanned ;  Old  Probabilities  would  rah 
weather  report  into  a  statement  that  rubber  bos 
be  required  in  the  afternoon  ;  gingerbread  stofi  is 
quoted,  and  the  literary  department  contain  reriefii 
latest  school-books.  The  telegraphic  news  insfi 
would  give  the  names  of  such  places  as  were  cfi 
mentioned  in  the  geographical  lesson  for  the  dtj^ai 
gressional  news  would  give  place  to  the  latest  Rftf 
base-ball  congresses,  while  the  court  calendsrwdt 
tain  cases  in  croquet.  For  our  own  part  we  sbdcl 
it  small  loss  if  the  books  written  expressly  for  A 
were  all  subjected  to  cremation.  Perhsps  tki 
would  be  a  few  children  left  in  the  worid,  bst  tk 
seems  to  be  dying  out  At  five  they  are  resdj  tos 
in  business,  and  at  seven,  after  having  been  va^ 
sloops,  they  find  life  a  tame  thing.  However,  a  1 
cases  their  views  of  life  have  turned  out  only  to  btq 
delusions. 

—  The  essay  on  Wordsworth,  by  Walter  E 1 
which  we  reproduce  in  this  number  of  EvEBTit 
DAT,  will  call  fresh  attention  both  to  the  sobjeeti 
essay  and  to  the  writer  of  it.  We  made  soDsnfc 
last  week  to  a  depressing  account  of  Mr.  Loegfel 
poetical  composition,  in  which  the  writer  aineditl 
lating  or  satisfying  curiosity  about  the  origin  of  n 
the  poems.  He  said  he  was  going  to  let  paofit 
a  secret,  and  he  came  as  near  to  telling  as  the  oos^ 
might  who  should  set  up  an  immortal  poem  befot^ 
was  dry  from  the  manuscript.  The  secret,  if  itetf 
disclosed,  must  be  learned  by  wise  waiting  be&s 
poetry  itself,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  one's  glas^ 
delicate  suggestions  as  Mr.  Pater's  essays  afford.  ^ 
we  accept  his  judgment  or  not,  there  is  pleamciB^ 
ing  the  work  of  the  author  of  «*  Studies  in  the  Bessie 
quite  independent  of  the  subject  itself.  CtitidaiB' 
made  almost  a  bit  of  music. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CUAPTEB   I. 

Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
troubled  about  many  things.  Let 
child  alone  —  she  will  never  be 
ig  again  if  she  should  live  a  hun- 

years  I " 

tiese  words  were  spoken  in  the  gar- 
of  Dinglefield  Rectojry  on  a  very 
summer  day  a  few  years  ago.  The 
ker  was  Mr.  Damerel,  the  rector, 
liddle-aged  man  with  very  fine, 
)what  worn  features,  a  soft  benig- 
.  smile,  and,  as  everybody  said 
knew  him,  the  most  charming 
ners  in  the  world.  He  was  a  man 
ery  elegant  mind  as  well  as  man- 
He  did  not  preach  often,  but 
1  he  did  preach  all  the  educated 
Dns  in  his  congregation  felt  that 

had  very  choice  fare  indeed  set 
re  them.     I  am  afraid  the  poor 

liked  the  curate  best,  but  then 
urate  liked  them  best,  and  it  mat- 
i  very  little  to  any  man  or  woman 
ifinement  what  sentiment  existed 
'een  the  cottagers  and  the  curate. 

Damerel  was  perfectly  kind  and 
teous  to  everprbody,  gentle  and 
)le,  who  came  m  his  way,  but  he 
not  fond  of  poor  people  in  the  ab- 
!t.  He  disliked  everything  that 
unlovely,  and  alas !  there  are  a 
t  many  unlovely  thinzs  in  poverty. 

rectory  garden  at  Dinglefield  is 
lightful  place.  The  house  is  on 
(ummit  of  a  little  hill,  or  rather 
>-land,  for  in  the  front,  towards 
preen,  all  is  level  and  sofk  as  be- 
»  an  English  village ;  but  on  the 
r  side  the  descent  begins '.towards 
ower  country,  and  from  the  draw- 
■oom  windows  and  the  lawn,  where 
Damerel  now  sat,  the  view  ex- 
ed  over  a  great  plain,  lighted  up 

links  of  the  river,  and  fading  into 
eakable  hazes  of  distance,  such  as 
I  the  despair  of  every  artist,  and 
lelight  of  the  fortunate  people  who 
I  there,  and  were  entertained  day 
ay  with  the  sight  of  all  the  sun- 

the  midday  splendors,  the  flying 
ows,  and  soft,  prolonged  twilights. 
Damerel  was  fond  of  saying  that 
lace  he  knew  so  lent  itself  to  idle- 
as  this.  ''Idleness!  I  speak  as 
bolish  ones  speak,"  he  would  say, 
*  what  occupation  could  be  more 
blin^  than  to  watch  those  gleams 
shaoows  —  all  nature  spread  out 


before  you,  and  demanding  attention, 
though  BO  softly  that  only  they  who 
have  ears  hear  ?  I  allow,  my  gentle . 
nature  here  does  not  shout  at  you,  and 
compel  your  regard,  like  her  who 
dwells  among  the  Alps,  for  instance. 
My  dear,  you  are  always  practical  — 
but  so  long  as  you  leave  me  my  land- 
scape I  want  little  more.*' 

Thus  the  rector  would  discourse. 
It  was  very  little  he  wanted  —  only  to 
have  his  garden  and  lawn  in  perfect 
order,  swept  and  trimmed  every  morn- 
ing like  a  lady*s  boudoir,  and  refreshed 
with  every  variety  of  flower :  to  have 
his  table  not  heavily  loaded  with  vul- 
gar English  joints,  but  daintily  cov- 
ered, and  oht  so  daintily  served;  the 
linen  always  fresh,  the  crystal  always 
fine,  the  ladies  dressed  as  ladies  should 
be  to  have  his  wine,  of  which  he  said 
he  took  very  little,  always  fine,  of 
choice  vintage,  and  with  a  bouquet 
which  rejoiced  the  heart:  to  have 
plenty  of  new  books :  to  have  quiet, 
undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  any  other  troublesome  noise 
such  as  brolce  the  harmony  of  nature : 
and  especially  undisturtled  by  bills 
and  cares,  such  as,  he  declared,  at 
once  shorten  the  life  and  take  all 
pleasure  out  of  it.  This  was  all  he 
required;  and  surely  never  man  had 
tastes  more  moderate,  more  innocent, 
more  virtuous  and  refined. 

The  little  scene  to  which  I  have 
thus  abruptly  introduced  the  reader 
took  place  in  the  most  delicious  part 
of  the  garden.  The  deep  stillness  of 
noon  was  over  the  sunshiny  world; 
part  of  the  lawn  was  brilliant  in  light ; 
the  very  insects  were  subdued  out.  of 
their  buzz  of  activity  by  the  spell 
of  the  sunshine  ;  but  here,  under  the 
lime-tree,  there  was  grateful  shade, 
where  everything  took  breath.  Mr. 
Damerel  was  seated  in  a  chair  which 
had  been  made  expressly  for  him,  and 
which  combined  the  comfort  of  soft 
cushions  with  such  a  rustic  appearance 
as  became  its  habitation  out  of  doors ; 
under  his  feet  was  a  soft  Persian  rug 
in  colors  blended  with  all  the  harmony 
which  belongs  to  the  Eastern  loom;  at 
his  side  a  pretty  carved  table,  with  a 
raised  rim,  with  books  upon  it,  and  a 
thin  Venice  glass  containing  a  rose. 
Another  Rose,  the  Rose  of  my  story, 
was  half-sitting,  half-reclining  on  the 
grass  at  his  feet  —  a  pretty,  light  fig- 
ure in  a  soft  muslin  dress,  almost 
white,  with  bits  of  soft,  rose-colored 
ribbon  here  and  there.    She  was  the 


eldest  child  of  the  house.  Her  feat- 
ures I  do  not  think  were  at  all  remark- 
able, but  she  had  a  bloom  so  soft,  so 
delicate,  so  sweet,  that  her  father's 
fond  title  for  her,  "  a  Rose  in  June,*' 
was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  ap- 
propriate. A  rose  of  the  venr  season 
of  roses  was  this  Rose.  Her  very 
smile,  which  came  and  went  like 
breath,  never  away  for  two  minutes 
together,  yet  never  lasting  beyond  the 
time  you  took  to  look  at  her,  was  flow- 
ery too,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  For 
my  own  part,  she  always  reminded  me 
not  so  much  of  a  garden-rose  in  its 

flory,  as  of  a  branch  of  wild  roses  all 
looming  and  smiling  from  the  bough, 
here  pink,  here  white,  here  with  a 
dozen  ineffable  tints.  Her  hair  was 
light-brown  with  the  least  little  curl 
in  the  world  just  about  her  forehead 
but  shining  like  satin  on  her  pretty 
head;  her  eyes  too  were  brown,  with  a 
dancing  gleam  of  light  in  each;  the 
delicate  eyebrows  curved,  the  eye- 
lashes curved,  the  lips  curved,  all 
wavy  and  rounded.  Life  and  light 
shone  out  of  the  girl,  and  sweet,  un- 
conscious happiness.  In  all  her  life 
she  bad  never  nad  any  occasion  to  ask 
herself  was  she  happy.  Of  course 
she  was  happy  I  did  not  she  live,  and 
was  not  that  enough  ?  Rose  Damerel 
was  the  last  dainty  ornament  of  his 
house  in  which  her  father  delighted 
most.  He  had  spoiled  her  lessons 
when  she  was  younger  because  of  his 
pleasure  in  her  and  her  pretty  looks, 
and  he  interfered  now  almost  alto- 
gether with  that  usefulness  in  a  house 
which  is  demanded  by  every  princi- 
ple of  duty  from  the  eldest  daughter 
of  a  large  family ;  for  alas  1  there  was 
a  large  family,  a  thing  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  trouble  to  the  Damerels. 
Had  tliere  been  only  Rose,  and  per- 
haps one  brother,  how  much  more 
pleasantly  would  everything  have 
gone !  In  that  case  there  might  have 
been  fewer  lines  in  the  brow  of  the 
third  person  whom  Mr.  Damerel  spoke 
to,  but  whom  the  reader  has  not  yet 
seen. 

What  Mrs.  Damerel  was  like  in  her 
June  of  life,  when  she  married  her 
husband  and  was  a  Rose  too,  like  her 
daughter,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Life, 
which  often  makes  so  little  real  change, 
hrings  out  much  that  is  latent  both  of 
good  and  evil.  I  have  said  she  was  a 
Kose,  like  her  daughter  —  and  so,  in- 
deed, she  was  still,  so  far  as  formal 
documents    went;    but,  somehow  or 
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Other,  the  name  had  gone  from  her. 
She  had  acquired  from  her  huBband, 
at  first  in  joke  and  loving  banter  of 
her  early  cares  of  housekeeping,  while 
thejr  were  still  no  more  than  married 
lovers,  the  name  of  Martha,  and  by 
degrees  that  name  had  so  fastened  to 
her  that  no  one  recognized  her  by  any 
other.  Nobody  out  of  her  own  fam- 
ily knew  that  it  was  not  her  name,  and 
01  course  the  children,  some  of  whom 
were  indignant  at  the  change,  could 
not  set  it  right.  In  her  letters  she 
signed  herself  *'  R.  M.  Damerel "  — 
never  Bose ;  and  her  correspondents 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  ^'M" 
stood  for  Martha.  That  she  was  care- 
ful and  troubled  about  many  thines 
was  the  rector's  favorite  joke.  '*  My 
careful  wife  —  my  anxious  wife,"  he 
called  her,  and,  poor  soul,  not  with- 
out a  cause.  For  it  stands  to  reason 
that  when  a  man  must  not  be  disturbed 
about  bills,  for  example,  his  wife  must 
be,  and  doubly ;  when  a  man  cannot 
bear  the  noise  of  children,  his  wife 
must,  and  doubly;  and  even  whep  a 
dereyman  dislikes  poverty,  and  un- 
lovely cottages,  and  poor  rooms,  which 
are  less  sweet  than  tne  lawn  and  the 
roses,  why,  his  wife  must,  and  make  up 
far  his  fastidiousness.  She  had  eight 
children,  and  a  husband  of  the  most 
refined  tastes  of  any  clergyman  in 
England,  and  an  income  —  not  so 
much  as  might  have  been  desired. 
Alas  1  how  few  of  us  have  so  much  as 
might  be  desired  !  Good  rich  people, 
you  who  have  more  money  than  you 
want,  how  good  you  ought  to  be  to  us, 
out  of  pure  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
the  fact  that  you  can  pay  your  bills 
when  you  like,  and  never  need  to  draw 
lines  on  your  forehead  with  thinkincr 
which  is  imperative  and  which  will 
wait  1  Mrs.  Damerel  was  well  dressed 
—  she  could  not  help  it  —  for  that 
was  one  of  the  rector's  simple  luxu- 
ries. Fortunately,  in  summer  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  M  well  dressed  at  a 
small  cost.  She  had .  on  (if  any  one 
cares  to  know)  a  dress  of  that  lieht 
brown  linen  which  everybody  has 
taken  to  wearing  of  late,  over  an  old 
black  silk  petticoat,  which,  having 
been  good  once,  looked  good  even 
when  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  She  was  no  more  than  forty, 
and  but  for  her  cares,  would  have 
looked  younger  ;  but  June  was  long 
over  for  this  Rose,  and  the  lines  in 
her  forehead  contradicted  the  softness 
of  the  natural  curves  in  her  features. 
Those  lines  were  well  ruled  in,  with 
rigid  straiehtening,  by  an  artist  who 
is  very  indifferent  to  curves  and  pret- 
tiness,  and  had  given  a  certain  close- 
ness, and  almost  sternness,  to  the  firm- 
shutting  of  her  mouth.  I  am  afraid, 
though  she  had  great  command  of 
herself,  that  Mr.  Damerel's  delightful 
and  unbroken  serenity  had  an  irritat- 
ing effect  on  his  wife,  in  addition  to 
the  effects  produced  by  her  burden  of 
care  ;  and  irritation  works  with  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  pencil  than  even 
anxiety.     She  had  come  out  this  morn- 


ing to  ask  Rose's  help  with  the  chil- 
dren, to  whom,  among  her  other  fa- 
tigues, she  had  lately  begun  to  give 
lessons,  finding  the  daily  ffovemess 
from  the  village  impracticable.  She 
had  been  called  away  to  other  duties, 
and  the  children  were  alone  in  the 
school-room.  She  had  just  asked  her 
daughter  to  go  in  and  take  charge  of 
them,  and  I  scarcely  think  —  let  alone 
the  answer  she  had  just  received  from 
her  husband  —  that  the  sight  of  this 
cool,  fresh,  delightful  leisure  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  hot  house,  and  the 
school-room,  where  all  the  children 
were  more  tiresome  than  usual  by  rea- 
son of  the  heat,  had  any  agreeable 
effect  upon  Mrs.  Damerel's  nerves. 
Such  a  contrast  to  one's  own  frets  and 
annoyances  seldom  is  deeply  consola- 
tory. 

<*  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things.  Let 
the  child  alone  ! " 

The  rector  smiled,  yet  his  tone  was 
one  of  playful  reproof.  His  was  the 
superior  position.  With  the  soft  air 
fanning  him,  and  the  shade  refreshing 
him,  and  the  beautiful  landscape  dis- 
playing itself  for  him,  and  all  the  flow- 
ers blooming,  the  leaves  wavine,  the 
butterflies  fluttering,  the  pretty  daugh- 
ter prattling,  all  for  his  pleasure, 
master  of  the  creation  as  he  was,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  reprove  any  harsh 
and  hasty  intruder  who  brought  into 
this  Paradise  a  discordant  note. 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  burden  her 
youth,'*  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a 
resolute  quiet  in  her  voice,  which  her 
children  knew  the  sound  of,  and  which 
they  all  learned  to  recognize  as  the 
tone  of  suppressed  irritation,  "  but  I 
think  it  would  do  Rose  no  harm,  Her- 
bert, to  make  herself  useful  a  little,  and 
help  me." 

'* Useful!"  he  said,  with  a  half- 
pitying  smile  ;  **  the  other  roses  are 
still  less  usef uL  What  would  vou  have 
the  child  do  ?  Let  her  get  die  good 
of  this  beautiful  morning.  Besides, 
she  is  useful  to  me." 

'*  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  faltering 
slightly,  '*  if  she  is  doing  anything  for 
you,  Eferbert  1 " 

**My  dear,"  said  the  rector,  with 
a  eentle  elevation  of  his  eyebrows, 
**  don't  confound  things  which  are 
different.  Doing  something  is  your 
sole  idea  of  human  use,  I  know.  No, 
Rose  is  doing  nothing  —  it  helps  me 
to  have  her  there.  She  is  part  of  the 
landscape ;  suppose  you  sit  down  your- 
self, instead  of  fretting,  and  enjoy 
it." 

**  Enjoy  it !  "  Mrs.  Damerel  echoed, 
with  faint  irony.  She  heard  already 
the  noise  of  the  school-room  growing 
louder  and  louder,  and  Ms^,  the 
housemaid,  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
out  anxiously,  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  sun,  for  the  mistress.  Some  one 
was  waiting,  she  knew,  in  the  hall,  to 
see  her ;  pray  Heaven,  not  some  one 
with  a  billl  '*!  am  afraid  I  must  go 
back  to  my  work,"  she  said,  *'  and  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  me,  Rose,  as 


soon  MM  your 

have  no  more  time  now." 

Rose  stirred  uneasily 
and,  with  a  prick  of  con 
a  feeble  attempt  to  detail 
mamma  "  —  ane  began, : 
moved  awaj,  croesing  tfa 
shine  of  the  lawn  with 
Mrs.  Damerel  did  i^ot  < 
hear,  but  went  swifily  ii 
as  they  watched  her,  m< 
who  was  coming  with  a  m 
light  dress  shone  oat  for 
the  fierce  blaze  of  the  i 
then  disappeared.  Whei 
of  sight  tne  rector  said  i 
ing  his  position  with  the 
of  extreme  comfort,  pa 
most  the  leg  which  had 
most,  "  What  a  pdty  that 
does  not  see  toe  beaut 
more  than  she  does.  If 
learnt  long  affo  to  take  ; 
don't  know  what  I  migl 
been  worried  into  by  now. 

**' Mamma  never  worn 
said  Rose,  fluahinff  at  o 
stantaneous  opposition.  ' 
felt  guilty  towsLrds  her  mo 
she  would  hear  a  word  to  1 
She  blazed  up  quite  hot  ai 
a  loyalty  which  was  a  vei 
ity  in  its  way,  though  no 
helping  in  the  school-rooi 
ther  put  forth  his  fine  ivoi 
patted  her  pretty  head. 

'*  Quite  right,  dear,  qui 
said;  ''always  stand  n 
mother.  And  it  is  true 
worries  anybody ;  but  I  v 
more  perception  of  the  e 
repose." 

*'  Perhaps  if  she  had  w( 
be  able  to  enjoy  it  so  moc 
girl,  still  giving  expressioi 
compunction. 

<<^  Very  well  said,  Rose;  a 
possible  you  are  right  s 
should  not  be  so  comfortal 
house,  would  not  go  on  v 
does,  if  she  thought  more 
ease.  One  star  mfiereth  fii 
star  in  glorv,"  said  Mr.  Jh 
was  fond  of  quoting  Scrip! 
the  only  point  in  him  wbi 
slightly  of  the  church.  "  1 
time,  my  Bose  in  June, 
marry,  yourself  —  as  I  f 
wiU  one  day, —  remember  tl 
nothing  that  worries  a  mai 
constantly  reminded  <rf  tl 
and  wear  and  tear  that  lif 
He  has  enough  of  that  ont 
world,"  said  the  rector,  | 
over  the  fair  prospect  b^n 
again  changing  tne  positi 
legs,  *'  without  having  it  tJ 
him  in  what  ought  to  he  the 
his  home." 

Ro£e  looked  at  her  fafli 
little  dawning  wonder  nm 
the  admiration  she  felt  for  li 
picture,  Mr.  Damerel  wa 
He  had  a  fine  head,  witb 
and  refined  features,  and  thi 
which  has  always  been  fe> 
so  much  more  interesting  tha 
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>ring.  He  lay  half-Teclined  in 
eaay-chair,  with  hiB  eyes  dream- 
regarding  the  landscape,  and 
book  he  nad  been  reading  closed 
r  his  hand.  That  hand  was  in 
tlf  a  patent  of  gentility,  and  his 
die  appearance  confirmed  the  ti- 
Somewhat  fragile  —  a  piece  of 
icate  porcelain  amone  the  rongh 
f  of  this  world — not  able  to  endure 
ch  knocking  about ;  fastidious,  lov- 
:  everrthine  that  was  beautiful,  and 
>porting  with  difficulty  that  which 
B  not,  the  rector  looked  like  a 
>ice  example  of  the  rery  height 
civilization  and  refinement.  And 
^rythins  around  him  was  in  har- 
»ny.  l%e  velvet  lawn  on  which  no 
len  leaf  was  allowed  to  lie  for  an 
or;  the  prettr  house  behind,  perfec- 
n  of  Enelisn  comfort  and  dainti- 
98 ;  the  loose  morning  clothes,  not 
vre  than  half  clerical,  and  perfectly 
pretending,  yet  somehow  more  fine, 
tier  cut,  and  better  fitting  than 
lier  people's  clothes.  Rose  nad  for 
m  that  enthusiasm  of  admiration 
lich  a  girl  often  entertains  for  a 
.ndsome  and  gentle-minded  father, 
:io  takes  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
tr  feelines,  and  make  her  his  com- 
inion.  f  do  not  know  any  more 
Lquisite  sentiment  in  humanity, 
le  loved  him  entirely,  and  he  was 
her  a  very  model  of  everything  that 
as  most  delightful,  kind,  tender,  and 
sautiful. 

But  as  she  looked  at  this  model 
man,  his  words  somehow  struck 
id  vibrated  upon  a  new  chord  in 
le^^irl's  mind.  **  The  struggle  and 
ear  and  tear  that  life  demands." 
id  Mr.  Damerel  have  much  of  that 
outside,"  as  he  said  ?  He  resumed 
is  reading,  but  his  daughter  did  not 
ok  again  at  the  book  ofpoetry  which 
y  open  on  her  knee.  Somehow 
reflection  of  the  pucker  on  her  moth- 
r's  brow  had  got  into  her  heart  — 
er  mother,  whom  Rose  loved,  but 
ho  was  not  an  idol  and  model  of 
Kcellence,  like  the  gentle  and  grace- 
i\  being  at  her  side.  The  contrast 
aruck  her  forperhaps  the  first  time 
I  her  life.  What  was  the  meaninz 
[  It  ?  Was  it  because  Mrs.  Damerel 
id  not  understand  the  beauty  of  re- 
ose,  or  because  a  woman's  tmsiness 
1  this  world  is  more  detailed  and 
ngrossing  than  a  man's?  '* Fancy 
lamma  spending  the  whole  morning 
ut  of  doors  reading  poetry  1 "  Rose 
aid  to  herself,  with  an  involuntary 
tlent  laugh  over  the  absurdity  of  the 
lotion.  No  doubt  it  was  because 
>f  the  difference  between  man  and 
roman;  one  of  those  disabilities  which 
»eople  talked  about;  and  perhaps 
Rose  went  on  philosophizing)  women 
lie  wronz  to  absorb  themselves  in 
his  way  in  the  management  of  their 
louses,  and  ought  to  rule  their  do- 
nestic  affairs  with  a  lighter  hand, 
lot  interfering  with  all  the  little  mi- 
ratia,  and  making  slaves  of  them- 
leWes.  She  looked  towards  the  house 
IS  she  mused,  and  the  vague  com- 


punction which  had  been  in  her  mind 
sharpened  into  something  like  a  nrick 
of  conscience.  It  was  delightful  be- 
ing out  here  in  the  soft  shade  of  the 
lime-trees,  watching  when  she  liked 
the  flitUng  shadows  over  the  plain  be- 
low, and  the  gleam  of  the  river  here 
and  there  among  the  trees  —  readixig 
when  she  liked  *'  Balaustion's  Ao- 
venture,"  which  was  the  book  on 
her  knee.  The  significance  of  the 
old  story  embedded  in  that  book  did 
not  for  the  moment  strike  ^er.  I 
Uiink  she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
annoyed  with  Mr.  Browning  for  hav- 
ing brought  down  the  story  of  a 
woman's  sacrifice,  all  for  love,  into 
the  region  of  even  poetic  reason.  To 
Rose,  at  that  period  of  her  develop- 
ment, it  seemed  the  most  ideal  cli- 
max of  life  to  die  for  the  man  she 
loved.  What  could  be  *more  beautiful, 
more  satisfactory?  Such  an  ending 
would  reconcile  one,  she  thought,  to 
any  suffering;  it  gave  her  heart  a 
thrill  of  high  sensation  indescribable 
in  words.  How  sweet  the  air  was, 
how  lovely  all  the  lights  I  Rose  was 
just  enough  of  an  artist  to  be  able  to 
Ulk  about  *<the  lights"  with  some 
faint  understanding  .of  what  she 
meant  She  was  in  a  kind  of  soft 
£ly8ium,  penetrated  by  the  thousand 
sensations  of  the  morning,  the  quiet, 
the  flattering  soft  air  that  caressed 
her,  the  poetry,  the  society,  the  beauty 
all  around.  !nut  then  there  came  that 
sharp  little  prick  of  conscience.  Per- 
haps she  ought  to  go  in  and  offer  the 
help  her  mother  wanted.  Rose  did 
not  jump  up  to  do  this,  as  she  would 
have  done  at  once  (she  felt  sure)  had 
she  been  required  to  die,  like  Iphigp- 
nia,  for  her  country,  or,  like  Alcestis, 
for  her  husband.  The  smaller  sacrifice 
somehow  was  less  easy;  but  it  dis- 
turbed her  a  little  in  the  nerfection  of 
her  gentle  enjoyment,  and  dictated  a 
few  restless  movements  which  caught 
her  father's  eye.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  her,  asking  fretfully,  with  a 
look,  what  was  the  matter,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Rose,  inquiringly, 
and  appealing  to  him  with  anouier 
look,  "I  ought  to  go  in  and  see  what 
is  wanted.  Perhaps  I  could  be  of 
some  use  to  mamma." 

Mr.  Damerel  smiled.  ^  Use  ?  "  he 
said.  '<  Has  your  mother  bitten  you 
with  her  passion  for  use  ?  You  are 
not  of  the  useful  kind,  take  my  word 
for  it ;  and  make  yourself  happy,  like 
your  namesakes,  who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin." 

"  But  perhaps  "  —  said  Rose  sofUy 
to  herself  —  her  father  gave  her  a 
firiendly  little  nod  and  returned  to  his 
book  —  and  she  had  to  solve  her  prob- 
lem without  his  assistance.  She  tried 
to  do  it,  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  it 
was  a  long  and  rather  troublesome 
process,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  easily  and  briefly  settled,  had 
she  gone  into  the  school-room ;  but  then 
I  am  afraid  Rose  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
solved  that  way. 


CHAPTER    U. 

Mrb.  DaiIbrel  went  back  into  the 
house  with  a  countenance  much  less 
placid  than  that  of  her  husband.  I 
scarcely,  know  why  it  is  that  the  con- 
trast of  perfect  repose  and  enjoyment 
with  anxiety,  work,  and  care  should 
irritate  the  worker  as  it  invariably 
does  ;  but  here  indeed  there  was  reason 
enough;  for  Mrs.  Damerel  felt  that 
the  two  people  luxuriating  in  total 
absence  of  care  on  this  delightfiil 
morning  ought  to  have  taken  a  consid- 
erable share  with  her  in  her  labors  and 
lightened  the  burden  she  was  now 
obliged  to  bear  alone.  This  mingled 
a  sharpness  of  feeling  with  her  toils. 
People  who  interpret  human  nature 
coarsely  —  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
majority  —  would  have  said  that  Mrs. 
Damerel  was  jealous  of  her  husband's 
preference  for  Rose's  society,  and  this 
would  have  been  a  total  and  vulgar 
mistake;  but  she  had  in  her  mind  a 
feeling  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
which  for  the  moment  made  her  irrita- 
tion with  Rose  more  strong  than  her 
irritation  with  Rose's  father.  He  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  man  —  grand  dis- 
tinction, half  contemptuous,  half  re- 
spectful, with  which  women  of  Mrs. 
Damerel's  age  (I  don't  say  young 
women  often  do  it,  at  least  consciously 

—  except  in  the  case  of  their  fathers 
and  brothers)  account  for  and  make 
up  their  minds  to  so  many  things.  I 
am  not  attempting  to  account  for  this 
sentiment,  which  is  so  similar  to  that 
with  which  men  in  their  turn  regard 
women ;  I  only  acknowledge  its  exist- 
ence. He  was  a  man,  brought  up  as 
all  men  are  (I  still  quote  A&s.  Dame- 
rel's thoughts,  to  which  she  seldom  or 
never  gave  expression),  to  think  of 
themselves  first,  and  expect  everything 
to  give  in  to  them.  But  Rose  had 
none  of  these  privileges.  What  her 
mother  as  a  woman  had  to  take  upon 
her,  Rose  had  an  equal  right  to  take 
too.  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  could  not 
foiiget,  though  everybody  else  did, 
that  she  had  oeen  a  Rose  too,  in  her 
proper  person;  the  time  even  since 
that  miraculous  period  was  not  so  far 
off  to  her  as  to  the  others;  but  before 
she  was  Rose's  age  she  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  had  already  become,  to  some 
extent,  Mr.  Damerel's  shield  and 
buckler  against  the  world  and  its  an- 
noyances. And  here  was  Rose  grow- 
ing up  as  if  she,  instead  of  being  % 
woman  as  nature  made  her,  was  her- 
self one  of  the  privileged  class,  to 
whom  women  are  tne  ministers.  This 
annoyed  Mrs.  Damerel  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  facts  justified ;  it  gave  her  a 
sense  of  injured  virtue  as  well  as  feel- 
ing.   It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  girl 

—  it  was  wrong  to  let  her  get  into  such 
ways.  The  mother  was  angry,  which 
is  always  painful  and  aggravates  every- 
thing. Sne  was  too  proud  to  struggle 
with  her  daughter,  or  to  exact  help 
whicli  was  not  freely  given ;  for  Rose 
was  no  longer  a  child  to  be  sent  hither 
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and  thither  and  directed  what  to  do. 
And  Mrs.  Damcrcl  was  no  more  per- 
fect than  Uose  was  —  phe  had  her  own 
diflicuhics  of  temper  like  other  people. 
This  was  one  of  tliem  —  that  i*he  drew 
back  within  herself  when  she  felt  her 
appeal  refiis-ed  or  even  left  without 
response.  Slie  went  in  with'  a  little 
Bcorn,  a  little  pride,  a  f^ood  deal  of 
anger  and  more  of  mortification.  "  I 
must  do  everything  myself,  it  appears," 
she  said,  with  a  swelling  of  the  heart 
which  was  very  natural,  1  think.  After 
the  sun  on  the  lawn,  it  was  very  warm 
in-doors  and  the  school-room  was  very 
noisy  indeed  by  the  time  she  had  got 
rid  of  the  applicants  in  the  hall,  one 
of  whom  (most  respectful  and  indeed 
obsequious,  and  |H'rfectly  willing  to 
accept  her  excuses,  but  yet  a  dun  not- 
withstanding) had  come  to  say  that  he 
had  many  heavy  payments  to  make 
up«  etc.  —  and  if  Mrs.  Damerel  could 
oblige  him  —  Mrs.  Damerel  could  not 
oblige  him,  but  he  was  very  civil 
and  full  of  apologies  for  troubling 
her. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to 
say  that  the  rector's  wife  was  tor- 
turt>d  by  perpetual  struggling  with  her 
creditors.  It  was  not  so  l)ad  as  that. 
The  difficulty  was  rather  to  keep  going, 
to  be  not  too  much  in  debt  to  any  one, 
to  pay  soon  enougli  to  j)n*8crve  her 
credit,  and  yet  get  as  long  a  day  as 
possible.  Mrs.  l^amertd  had  come  by 
long  practice  to  have  the  finest  intui- 
tion in  flucli  matters.  She  knew  ex- 
actly how  long  a  tailor  or  a  wine  mer- 
chant would  wait  for  his  money  with- 
out acerbation  of  temjx^r,  and  would 
seize  tliat  crowning  moment  to  have 
him  paid  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Jiut 
by  tlius  making  a  fine  art  of  her  bills, 
she  added  infinitelv  to  lier  mental  bur- 
dens  —  for  a  woman  must  never  forget 
anything  or  neglect  anything  when  . 
she  holds  her  tratlespeople  so  very 
delicately  in  hand. 

The  school-room,  as  I  have  just  said, 
was  verv  noisy,  not  to  say  uproarious, 
when  she  got  back  to  it,  and  it  was 
liard  not  to  remember  that  liose  ought 
to  have  been  there.  There  were  live 
children  in  it,  of  various  <iges  and 
bizes.  The  two  big  boys  were  both  at 
Eton.  The  eUlest,  Bertie,  who  was 
bright  and  clever,  was  "on  the  foun- 
dation," and  therefore  did  not  cost  his 
parents  much  ;  the  second  had  his  ex- 
[>enpcspaid  by  a  relation  —  thus  these 
two  were  ofl'  tlieir  mother's  hands. 
The  eldest  in  the  school-room  was 
Agatha,  aged  fourteen,  who  taugiit  the 
two  little  ones;  but  who,  during  her 
mother's  absence,  ought  to  have  been 
playing  "  her  scales,'*  and  had  consci- 
entiously tried  to  do  so  for  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  she  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  tlie  music  in  order  to 
reiicue  these  same  two  little  ones,  her 
special  charge,  from  tlie  hands  of  Dick, 
aged  ten,  who  was  subjecting  them  to 
unknown  tortures,  which  caused  the 
babes  to  howl  unmercifully.  I^atty, 
the  next  girl  to  Agatha,  aided  and 
abetted  'Dick;    and  what  with    the 


laughter  of  these  two  pickles,  and  tlic 
screams  of  the  small  ones,  and  poor 
Agatha's  remonstrances,  the  scenA  was 
Pandemonium   itself,   and    almost   as 
hot;  for  the  room  was  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house,  and  blazing,  notwith- 
standing the  drawn  blinds.     Tlie  chil- 
<lren  were  all   languid   and    irritable 
with  the  heat,  hating  their  confine- 
ment in-doors;    and,  indeed,  if  Rose 
had  come,  slie  would  have  made  a  yery 
j>oor  exchange.     Agatha's  music  had 
tund)led  down  from  the  piano,  the  old 
red  cov(*r  was  half  drawn  off  the  table, 
and  threatened  at  any  moment  a  clean 
sweep   of  copybooks,  inkbottlcs  and 
slates.     Dick  stood  among  his  books, 
all   tumbled   on   the  lloor,   his  heels 
crushing  the  cover  of  one,  while  Patty 
sat  u])on  the  oi)en  dictionary*,  doubling 
down  half  the  leaves  with  her  wei;;ht. 
Such  a  scene  fer  a  bothered  mother  to 
come    into!      Mr.    Damerel    himself 
heard  some  faint  rumor  of  the  noise, 
and  his  fine  brow  had  begun  to  draw 
itself  into  lines,  and  a  resolution  to 
"  speak  to  their  mother*'  formed  itself 
within  his  mind.     Poor  mother  1    She 
could  have  cried  when  she  went  in  out 
of  all  her  other  troubles;  but  that  was 
a  mere  momentary  weakness,  and  the 
relyels  were  soon   reduced   to  order, 
Agatha  sent  back  to  her  scales,  and 
Dick  and  Patty  to  their  copybooks. 
"  You  two  little  ones  may  go,"  Mrs. 
Damerel  said,  and  with  a  shriek  of 
delight  the  babies   to<ldled  out  and 
niatie  their  way  to  the  hayfield  behind 
the  house,  where  they  were  perfectly 
happy,  and  liable  to  no  more  danger 
than  that  of  being  carried  off  in  a  load 
of  flagrant  hay.     When  Mr.   Nolan, 
the  curate,  came  in  to  talk  about  par- 
ish business,   Agatha's    ^*  scales,"  not 
badly   playe<l,  were   trilling   through 
the  place,  anil  Pjitty  and  Dick,  ver}- 
deep   in   ink,  and    leaning    all    their 
weight    upon   their  resjiective  pens, 
were    busy    with    their   writing;    and 
calm  —  the  calm  of  decj)  awe  —  pre- 
vailed. 

"  Shall  I  disturb  you  if  I  come  in 
here  ?  "  asked  the  curate,  with  a  mel- 
low sound  in  his  voice  which  was  not 
brogue  —  or  at  least  he  thought  it  was 
not,  and  was  ingenuously  surprised 
when  he  was  riH:ognized  as  an  Irish- 
man. (**lt  will  be  my  name,  to  be 
sure,"  he  wouM  say  on  such  occasions, 
somewhat  puzzled.)  He  was  a  bony 
man,  loosely  nut  together,  in  a  long 
coat,  with  rather  a  wisp  of  a  white 
tie  ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  very  hot  and 
dusty  on  the  roads,  and  where  the  rec- 
tor is  an  elegant  man  of  very  refined 
mind,  the  curate,  like  the  wife,  has 
generally  a  good  deal  to  do. 

**  Indeed  the  lessons  have  been  so 
much  disturbed  as  it  is,  that  it  does 
not  much  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 
"  On  Monday  morning  there  are  so 
many  things  to  call  me  away." 

"  llow  selfish  of  me  !  "  said  the  cu- 
rate. "  Monday  morning  is  just  the 
time  I  've  little  or  nothing  to  do,  ex- 
cept when  there 's  sickness.  What  a 
brute  I  was  not  to  offer  meself ,  ^  and 


indeed,  tliat  'a  just  what  I  Ve  come  ts 
speak  about.*' 

*'  No,  no,  you  are  too  kind,  and  do 
too  much  already,"  said  Mrs.  Diii» 
rel,  looking  at  nim  with  a  gntefrj 
smile,  but  shaking  her  head.  '*  An-i 
indeed,"  slie  odd^,  the  cloud  comin; 
over  her  face  again,  "  Rose  oi^ht  to 
come  and  rclieye  me ;  but  her  fiiber 
has  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  taka 
up  so  much  of  her  time." 

•*  To  be  sure,"  said  the  curate  chw^ 
ily,  '*and  reason  good.  Befidee,  h 
would  be  wearing  work  for  one  lih 
her  —  whereas  the  like  o'  me  is  node 
for  it.  Look  here,  Dick,  my  boy.  vu 
you  promise  to  learn  your  lessons  lih 
a  bnck  to-morrow  if  I  ask  the  modiff 
for  a  holiday  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hurrah !  '^  cried  Dick,  de 
lighted. 

**  Oh,  mamma,  like  twenty  bricb.' 
cried  Patty,  **  though  how  a  brick  en 
learn  lessons —  It 's  so  hot,  aod  ok 
keeps  thinking  of  the  hav field.** 

"  Then  be  off  wi'  you  'all,"  cried  tk 
curate.  "  Don't  you  see  the  Ddkff 
smile?  and  Agatlia  too.  Vm  g<^ 
to  talk  business.  Sure,  vou  don't  bim 
for  one  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mind !  "  said  poor  Mrs.  Dfr 
merel,  with  a  half-smile ;  then  vainig 
till  they  were  all  out  of  hearing,  tf 
exit  speedily  accomplished,  **  if  itw« 
not  for  duty,  how  glad  I  should  be  i» 
give  it  up  altogether  !  —  bnt  thiy 
could  not  ?o  on  with  Mi^FS  Hnnt"  ^ 
added,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  ci- 
rate  to  see  whether  by  chance  be  or 
derstood  her.  Good  curate,  he  ccaSj 
be  verj'  stolid  on  occasion,  thoo^  I 
hope  ■  he^  was  not  [fool  enotigli  to  !x 
taken  in  by  Mrs.  Damererspreteiwa- 
though  it  was  true  enough  that  3Gi 
Hunt  was  impracticable.  She  ccsU 
not  afford  a  better ;  this  was  whit  ^ 
really  meant. 

"  Oat  of  the  question."  said  >fc 
Nolan  ;  "  and  I  'm  no  scholar  nyw 
to  speak  of,  notwithstanding  what  I^ 
going  to  have  the  presumption  to  i? 
to  you.    It's  just  this  — I  doa^  * 
much  visiting  of  mornings;  theydoi* 
like  it.    It  takes  them  ail  in  a  aW 
it  were,  before  they  've  had  time  t»jfi 
tidy,  and  these  mornings  bang  h**? 
on  my  hands.    I  want  you  •«  ^  * 
have  the  three  big  ones.    I  nigfct  p 
them  on  a  bit ;  and  time,  as  J  teO J* 
my  dear  lady,  hangs  heavy  («  ^ 
hands."  ^.^ 

•*  How  can  you  tell  me  snch  *  »j 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  half  crrfift  J" 
laughine.   *•  Oh,  you  are  too  goo4 J" 
good ;   but,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  fsnt^ 
anything  more  from  )-ou.   '^'J 
help  me,  it  is  her  duty;  it  i*  ""J 
lier  to  be  left  so  much  to  hersenj^ 
I  was  married  and  had  all  thetn*" 
of  life  on  my  head  at  her  a^ 

•'  And  so  she  '11  hare,  WJ  *^ 
know  where  you  are,"  nM  ««P: 
curate,  which  will  show  the  re^ 
once  that  he  entertained  no  i»J 

ing  passion  for  Miss  R«*i*7i 
am  aware  it  is  a  curate's  djtr  » 
do.    "8oBhellhaye;die1»*'^ 
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in^  some  great  grandee  or  other, 
bo  looks  like  a  princess,  and  that 's 
hat  she '11  be." 

**  She  has  no  right  to  be  a  princess," 
id  the  mother,  overwrought  and 
'itable,  **  and  duty  is  better  than 
se    surely.    You,    I    know,    think 

"  For  the  like  of  me,  yes,"  said  the 
rate;  *^ for  her,  I  donH  know." 
'*  I  was  once  very  much  like  her, 
ough  you  would  not  think  it,"  said 
e  motuer,  with  th^  slightest  tinge  of 
tterness,  **  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
>n  —  no,  no,  we  must  not  trouble 
m." 

"  ^Vhcn  I  tell  you  the  mornings 
ing  on  my  hands !  I  don't  know 
liat  to  do  with  my  mornings.  There 's 
uesday  I  'm  duo  at  the  schools,  but 
e  rest  of  the  week  I  do  nothing  but 
le.  And  idling's  a  great  tcmnta- 
>n.  A  ci^ar  comes  natural  wnen 
m  *ve  nothing  to  do.  You  don't  like 
man  smoking  in  the  morning;  I've 
!Ard  you  say  so.  So  you  see  the 
»ung  ones  will  save  me  from  a  —  no, 
won't  say  cigar ;  worse  than  that ; 
gars  are  too  dear  for  a  curate,  me 
jar  lady  —  from  a  pipe." 
*^  Mr.  Nolan,  you  are  too  good  for 
is  world,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Samerel, 
Tectcd  to  tears ;  "  but  I  must  first 
f  what  can  be  done  at  home,"  she 
ided  after  a  pause ;  "  no,  no,  you 
ugh  me  down  under  your  kindness, 
'hat  would  the  parish  be  but  for 
lu  V  " 

**  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  I 
sro  dead  and  buried,"  said  the  cu- 
te, shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Ah, 
at 's  the  worst  of  it :  try  for  a  little 
t  of  a  corner  of  work  like  a  child's 
ssons,  and  you  may  be  of  service  ; 
It  try  to  mend  the  world,  even  a  bit 

a  parish,  and  you  're  nowhere, 
hey  don't  think  half  as  much  of  me 
they  do.  of  the  rector  ?  "  he  added, 
ith  a  curious  smile,  which  the  rec- 
r's  wife  only  half  understood.  Was' 
satirical?  or  could  it  be  possible 
at  the  curate  was  surprised  that  the 
!ople  thought  more  of  the  rector  than 
himself  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  was  aware, 
\  one  better,  of  her  husband's  faults, 
any  a  time  she  was  ready  to  say  in 
tterness  (to  herself)  that  he  was 
taring  her  to  death;  but  neverthe- 
ss  she  looked  at  long,  loosely-built, 
ub-nosed  Mr.  Nolan,  with  mingled 
lusement  and  surprise.  Was  it 
»ssible  that  he  could  entertain  any 
)pes  of  rivalling  her  husband  ?  Of 
urso  a  visit  frdm  the  rector  was  an 
•nor  to  any  one,  for  Mr.  Damerel 
is  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  a 
tie  human  weakness,  was  the  very 
sture  and  model  of  a  gentleman  ; 
id  the  idea  of  comparing  him  with 
od  Mr.  Nolan  was  too  absurd. 
''Yes,  no  doubt  they  are  pleased 

see  him,"  she  said  :  ''poor  people 
B  very  quick  to  recognize  nizh  breed- 
g  ;  but  I  am  sure,  my  aear  Mr. 
slan,  that  they  are  all  very  fond  of 


u. 


The  curate  made  no  immediate  an- 


swer.   I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  not 
in  hiB  private  heart  something  of  the 
same   feeling  with  which  his  present 
companion  had  been  thinking  of  her 
daughter,  a  feeling  less  intense  in  so 
far  as  it  was  much  more  indifferent  to 
him,  yet  in  a  way  stronger  because 
untempered  by  affection.     The  rector 
was  of  his  own  kind,  the  ornamental 
and  useless  specimen,  while  he  was 
the  worker  whom  nobody  thought  of ; 
but  these  secret  fcclinp  neither  of  the 
two  confided  to  the  other.     Mr.  Nolan 
would  have  been  horrified  had  he  de- 
tected in  Mrs.   Damerel  that  slight 
bitterness  about  Rose,  which  indeed 
would  have  shocked  herself  as  deeply 
had  she  paused  to  identify  the  senti- 
ment, and  she  would  have  been,  and 
was,  to  some  slight  extent  —  suspect- 
ing the  existence  of  the  feeling  —  con- 
temptuous and  indignant  of  Nolan's 
**  jealousy,"  as  I  fear  she  would  have 
called  it.    They  returned,   however, 
to  the  educational  question,  which  did 
not  involve  anything  painful,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  give  the  elder  children 
lessons  in  the  morning  **  if  their  papa 
approved."    It    is  impossible  to  say 
what  a  relief  this  decision  -was  to  the 
mother,  who  had  felt  the^e  lessons  to 
be  the  last  straw  which  proverbially 
breaks  the  camel's   back.     She  was 
glad  of  the  chat  with  a  sympathizing 
friend,  who  understood,  without  say- 
ing anything  about,  her  troubles  — 
and  doubly  glad  of  the  holiday  ex- 
acted from  her  by  his  means  —  and 
gladder  still  to  get  rid  of  him  and  re- 
turn to  her  many  other  occupations  ; 
for  it  was  Monday,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there  was  the 
laundress  to  look  after,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  awaiting  her.    The  cu- 
rate went  out  by  the  garden  door  when 
he  left  her,  out  upon  the  lawn,  where 
he  paused  to  look  at  as  charming  a 
scene  as  could  be  found  in  England  : 
a  fair  country  spreading  out  for  miles 
its   trees  and  fields  and  soft  undula- 
tions under  a  summer  sky,  which  was 
pale  with  excess  of  light,  and  ran  into 
faint  lines  of  misty  distance  almost 
colorless  in  heat  anu  haze.     Here  and 
there  the  sunshine  caught  in  a  bend 
of  the  river,  and  brought  out  a  star- 
tling gleam  as  from  a  piece  of  silver. 
The  world  was  still  with   noon  and 
distance,  no  sound  in  the  air  but  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  hum  of  in- 
sects;   the    landscape    was    all    the 
sweeter  that  there  was  no  remarkable 
feature  in  it,  notliing  but  breadth  and 
space,  and  undulating  lines,  and  light, 
everywhere  light ;  and  to  make  up  for 
its  broad,  soft  vagueness,  how  distinct, 
like  a  picture,  was  the  little  group  in 
the  foreground  —  the  lime-trees     in 
their  silken  green,  the  soil  rippling 
shadows  on  the  grass,  the  picturesque 
figure  in  the  chair,  and  the  beautiful 
girl  I 

The  beauty  of  the  sight  charmed 
good  Mr.  Nohin.  Had  it  been  put  to 
him  at  that  moment,  I  believe  he 
would  have  protested  that  his  rector 


should  never  do  anything  in  his  life 
except  recline  with  languid  limbs  out- 
stretched, and  his  poetical  head  bent 
over  his  book,  under  the  sweet  shad- 
ow of  the  trees.  And  if  this  was  true 
even  in  respect  to  Mr.  Damerel,  how 
much  more  true  was  it  with  Rose  ? 

«  Well,  Nolan,"  said  Mr.  Damerel, 
suavely,  as  the  bony  curate  and  his 
shadow  came  stalking  across  the  sun- 
shine ;  "  well,  worrying  yourself  to 
death  as  usual  in  this  hot  weather? 
My  wife  and  you  are  congenial  souls." 

*'That  is  true,  and  it  's  a  great 
honor  for  me,"  said  Nolan.  ^  She  is 
worrying  herself  to  death  with  the 
children,  and  one  thing  and  another. 
As  for  me,  in  the  morningp,  as  I  tell 
her,  I  've  next  to  nothing  to  do." 

Rose  looked  up  hastily  as  he  spoke. 
How  angry  she  felt !  If  her  mother 
chose  to  worry  herself  to  death,  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  thatf  was 
it  not  her  own  pleasure  ?  A  hot  fiusli 
came  over  the  girl's  face.  Mr.  Nolan 
thought  it  was  the  quick,  ingenuous 
shame  which  is  so  beautiful  in  youth  ; 
but  it  was  a  totally  different  senti- 
ment 

*' Mamma  does  nothing  she  does  not 
choose  to  do,"  she  cried ;  then  blushed 
more  hotly,  perceiving  vaguely  that 
there  was  something  of  self-defense  in 
the  heat  with  which  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  not  graceful  in  his 
manners,  like  Mr.  Damei*cl,  but  he 
had  that  good  breeding  which  comes 
from  the  heart,  and  he  changed  the 
subject  instantly,  and  began  to  talk  to 
the  rector  of  parish  business,  over 
which  Mr.  Damerel  yawned  with  evi- 
dent weariness.  ''Excuse  me;  the 
heat  makes  one  languid,"  he  said. 
<'  You  have  my  full  sanction,  Nolan. 
You  know  how  entirely  I  trust  to  your 
•  discretion ;  indeed,  I  feel  that  you  un- 
derstand the  people  in  some  respects 
better  than  I  do.  Don't  trouble  your- 
self to  enter  into  details." 

Mr.  Nolan  withdrew  from  these  re- 
fined precincts  with  an  odd  smile  upon 
his  face,  which  was  not  half  so  hand- 
some as  Mr.  Damerel's.  He  had  the 
pari:h  in  his  hands,  and  the  rector  did 
not  care  to  be  troubled  with  details ; 
but  the  rector  had  all  the  advantages 
of  the  position,  all  the  income,  and 
even  so  much  the  moral  superiority 
over  his  curate,  that  even  they  (by 
which  pronoun  Mr.  Nolan  indicated 
his  poorer  parishioners)  felt  much 
more  deeply  honored  by  a  chance 
word  from  the  rector  than  they  did  by 
his  constant  ministrations  and  kind- 
ness. 

What  an  odd,  unequal  world  this 
is  I  he  was  thinking  of  himself  —  not 
ruled  by  justice,  or  even  a  pretence 
at  justice,  but  by  circumstances  alone 
and  external  appearances.  This  did 
not  make  him  bitter,  for  he  had  a 
kind  of  placid  philosophy  in  him,  and 
was  of  the  kind  of  man  who  takes 
things  very  easily,  as  people  say ;  but 
the  curious  force  of  the  contrast  made 
kim  smile. 

(Tobt  contUkiMd.) 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MABT   CLBMMKB  iJIMl. 
CHAPTBB  X. -*THS  RISING  MAM. 

"^  Poor  Cjril !  how  thin  he  looks,"  said  Linda. 

^  I  have  not  observed  it,"  replied  Agnes  coldly. 

*'  Oh,  no.  Why  should  yon  ?  Ton  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  your  own  ailments." 

^'Who  should  more  if  he  %$  worn  and  thin?"  said 
Agnes  in  a  sharpened  tone.  Then  she  sighed,  and  her 
voice  saddened  as  she  said,  ^  I  have  not  seen  him  long 
enough  at  a  time  for  the  last  two  months,  to  study  any 
change  in  him  ;  in  his  features,  I  mean.  Certainly  he 
laughs  and  talks  gayly  enough  to  indicate  that  his 
spirits  are  good,"  and  she  felt,  without  being  able  to 
help  it,  that  she  gave  a  hitter  inflection  to  her  words. 

This  was  the  happy  Agnes  with  whom  we  parted 
nearly,  five  years  before  at  Tamstone  Pinnacle.    Let 
us  look  at  her  and  see  what  these  years  have  given  her 
and  taken  from  her.     They  have  given  her  another 
child,  a  little  Hebe  of  a  girl,  this  moment  crooning  and 
carolling  on  her  lap,  Vida,  the  beloved,  who  came  to 
quell  somewhat  of  die  anguish  death  had  made  in  her 
mother's  heart  when  it  took  her  second  child,  a  little 
boy,  whose  tiny  grave  is  marked  by  a  lamb  in  iparble 
lying  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  in  a  sequestered  nook  of  the 
lawn  of  Lotusmere,  near  his  mother's  old  seat  by  the 
Sound.    Little  Cyril,  now  a  boy  in  his  sixth  year,  more 
than  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  babyhood.     He  has  his 
mother's  eyes  and  hair,  and  his  father's  beauty  of  out- 
line eiherealized.     There  is  something  indefinably  ideal 
iu  hb  aspect  and  expression,  such  as  one  often  sees  in 
the  dream-children  of  pictures,  but  rarely  in  those  who 
live  long  upon  the  earth.     Nevertheless  the  last  trace 
of  sickness  has  faded  from  the  delicately  rounded  limbs 
and  cheeks  of  the  child.     He  looks  in  the  very  bloom 
of  rosy,  if  not  of  robust  health.    Yet  no  intuitive  student 
of  child-nature  can  be  with  him  an  hour  without  dis- 
covering the  excitable,  nervous  8UM5eptibility,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  mental  and  spiritual  force  over  the  vital, 
which  ever  marks  the  child  who  fells  the  inevitable 
prey  to  unsuspected,  insidious  disease.     He  is  at  once 
his  mother's  idol  and  the  object  of  her  never-ceasing 
solicitude.     She  cannot  explain  to  herself  why,  while 
he  looks  and  seems  so  well,  she  should  constantly  feel 
that  she  holds  him  by  so  fi-ail  and  uncertain  a  tenure. 
She  concludes  it  must  be  because  he  was  so  sickly  a 
baby  that  she  cannot  outlive  the  impression  which  she 
then  received  of  his  early  death.    At  any  rate,  even 
now,  when  she  begins  to  picture  his  future  she  finds 
herself  stopping  with  a  sudden  and  sighing  ^  if."    ^  If 
you  live,  my  angel" — and  she  snatches  him  to  her 
heart  and  holds  him  tight  within  her  arms,  as  if  to  save 
him  from  some  unseen,  yet  impending  ill.     How  differ- 
ent with  Vida,  the  little  daughter  of  earth  I     It  never 
occurs  to  her  mother,  or  to  any  one  else,  that  she  can 
die,  because  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  existence 
she  has  seemed  so  perfectly  able  to  live.     She  is  the 
child  of  triumph.     She  was 'bom  while  her  mother, 
wrung  with  grie^  and  stung  with  the  wounds  of  certain 
injury,  turned  at  last  to  assert  the  rights  of  her  own 
happiness  in  her  own  home,  and  she  was  bom  in  the 
fulness  of  her  fether's  assured  success  as  a  rising  man. 

Xntartd  Moovdiiif  to  Aek  of  Congrm,  in  tht  jmt  1874,  hf  H.  O.  Hoooa- 
Tox  A  Co.,  in  tho  Oflleo  of  Um  LIbraiiui  of  Congrau,  At  Washington. 


These  powerful  conditions  in  her  pre-nsiil  li 
vailed  over  the  shadow  of  loss  which  precede 
advent  She  is  full  of  fire  and  temper,  yet 
penetrated  with  sunshine,  for  she  inherits  the  1 
brightness  of  her  father,  and  his  intenee  vitiE 
temperament.     Her  mother  seems  a  soft,  ad 

fmmd  to  this  little  golden  sprite  dancing  oo  b 
have  no  words  to  tell  what  theae  five  jein  * 
have  wrought  in  Agnes.     It  is  easy  to  mnnri 
ward  loss  and  gain,  but  the  lines  which  life  tnoa 
the  soul,  who  may  decipher !  Agnes  is  not  tk. 
she  would  have  been  had  not  these  five  ycsrB,tl« 
which  were  to  decide  her  fiste,  been  lived  witki 
Since  we  saw  her  last  she  has  passed  from  girth 
womanhood.     She  has  gained  in  intensity  of  feeG 
power  of  thought,  in  strength  of  chanicter,biit- 
how  sorry  I  am  to  say  it  of  her -^  bom  for  lot 
lovinff,  she  is  less  outwardly  attractive,  sod  le 
wardly  lovable  now  than  she  was  then.    Tlieck 
sight,  the  passion  for  truth,  the  desire  (or  jobsb 
stem  moral  sense,  all,  grown  more  peoetntiHi 
exacting  through  their  daily  wounds,  combiseto 
the  dominant  force  of  her  nature.    W»e  th^it} 
they  would  reign  in  equipoise  with  brain  id  i 
Stung  to  assertion,  often  to  revolt,  they  tynmk 
over  her  sad,  yearning  affections.      Theie,dKf 
by  their  very  repression,  flow  atiU  and  imrari 
seldom  make  spontaneous  sign,  save  to  herdi 
Were  her  mind  less  clear,  her  moral  fiusnibes  la 
acting,  she  would  gather  up  the  marred  fiigaea 
such  love  as  she  can  get,  and,  after  the  manner  of  d 
sands  of  her  sisters,  be  thankful,  if  not  hspf^j.  ( 
stituted  as  -  she  is,  she  &lls  prone  upon  the  M 
fiEdlen,  yet  glorious  image  of  her  ideal  love,  iDds 
in  silence,  because  she  knows  that  all  the  nwH  h 
for  its  loss  no  consolation  and  no  compenBstita  ' 
mother  of  three  children  in  less  than  ^^t  jaa 
demand  alone  upon  her  life  was  enough  to  iafsr 
fireshuess  of  youth  and  the  exuberance  of  ontrieii  kfl 
But  when  to  physical  suffering,  heart  grie(  oni 
strength,  and  spiritual  tortuie  are  added,  we; 
marvel  that  at  twenty-four,  Agnes  looki  it 
years  older  than  her  age,  or  that  the  hoveriiifl 
which  once  touched  her  with  its  halo  seenis  to 
terly  faded,  leaving  her  face  gray  almost  in  its 
with  not  a  ray  of  inward  light  shining  throogh  ' 
luminous  eyes.     They  have  one  stesdy,  ead 
and  to  a  man  like  Cyril  King,  nothing  csd  is| 
tiresome  to  look  at,  than  eyes  habituaUy  i«L 
not  easy  to  make  apparent  in  words  the  fiut  tistj 
was  in  Agnes*  life  any  adequate  cause  ^  thii 
condition  of  mind  and  heart.     Certainly  Cj^i 
that  there  was  not    At  the  end  of  five  yens 
as  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  wss  a  ralj 
of  unhappiness  in  Linda's  presence,  as  be  w» 
first  day  of  her  arrival.      Indeed,  he  wis 
for  Linda  had  made  henelf  an  absolute 
the  household;  more,. she  had  made  hoiself 
its  mistress,  —  not  in  name,  or  to  the  woriiV 
reality.      Through  Agnes'  long  and  serioiu 
she  had  been  sole  manager  of  the  house,  id^^ 
Agnes  recovered  sufficiently  to  appear  otice  morel 
&mily,  it  was  with  too  feeble  a  hold  on  iiie 
her  adequate  to  more  than  the  superviiioD  d 
dren.     Thus  the  household  reins  still  remiioed 
da*s  hands.     All  the  conflicting  conditiont 
tions  which  Linda  brought  with  her  at  tire 
remained  unabated;  indeed,  they  had  deepened' 
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iisitjy  and«  as  time  went  on,  became  more  exasper- 
iug  and  harder  to  bear.  But  as  year  was  added  to 
ar  the  causes  which  inspired  gratitude  toward  Linda 
:a*ea8ed  also.  To  have  forgotten  and  ignored  the 
od  she  had  done  in  this  family  was  as  impossible  as 
have  traced  and  defined  the  evil  and  sorrow  she  had 
rought.  Agnes  could  not  forget,  even  under  the 
«ne8t  provocation,  that  it  was  Linda  who  by  night 
id  by  day  nursed  her  dying  child  when  her  own 
reusj^th  had  failed,  and  she  was  powerless  to  tend  him ; 
iv  that  when  her  own  life  was  ebbing  out,  and  even 
octor  Bache  feared  she  would  die,  it  was  Linda  who 
ml  over  her  and  seemed  to  bring  her  back  to  her  hos- 
tnd  and  children.  How  often  she  forced  herself  to 
meoaber  these  things  when  some  goading  word  or  act 
'  Linda's  made  the  life  which  she  had  so  powerfully 
dped  to  save  seem  almost  valueless  through  pain,  to 
s  possessor !  Tet  how  easily  she  could  have  borne 
lything  from  Linda  that  had  not  seemed  to  take  from 
»r  her  husband.  That  she  did  take  him,  that  she 
ok  him  deliberately,  in  a  thousand  subtle  yet  perfectly 
aiscious  ways  from  his  own  wife,  Agnes  at  last  was 
srfectly  certain ;  and  when  she  was  certain,  her  whole 
iture  i-ecoiled,  and  her  whole  soul  rose  up  in  revolt 
^inst  the  destroyer  of  her  peace. 

Yet  even  here  was  she  at  disadvantage,  and  the 
K>rt  of  fate.  Physiologically,  she  married  too  young. 
k>dily  as  well  as  spiritually  she  was  unequal  to  the 
smands  of  marriage.  Through  the  constant  bearing 
id  rearing  of  children,  through  prolonged  grief  at  the 
aath  of  one  of  them,  Agnes,  for  the  greater  portion 
f  those  years,  had  been  an  invalid,  compelled  to  accept 
le  ministry  of  others  when  she  yearned  only  to  be  the 
linister.  While  she  was  shut  away  in  a  darkened 
>om,  or  unable  to  descend  the  stairs  unless  carried 
Dwn  them,  seeing  Cyril  only  when  he  came  to  her  ; 
rinda,  alert,  omnipresent,  and  never-tiring,  ever  within 
ill  or  by  his  side,  anticipating  every  want  and  wish 
kren  before  he  was  conscious  of  them  himself,  serving 
im  by  night  and  by  day,  —  she  it  was  who  by  such 
erpetual  service  made  herself  indispensable  to  his  home 
>nifort  and  daily  existence.  Not  that  he  had  ceased 
» love  Agnes.  He  said  to  himself,  "^I  shall  never  for- 
dt  what  is  due  to  the  mother  of  my  children."  He 
»ved  her  as  an  object  of  never-ceasing  care  and  solici- 
ide ;  he  loved  her,  —  yes,  though  he  knew  it  not,  — 
B  loved  her  still  as  the  first  love  of  his  heart,  and  the 
Ife  of  his  youth.  But  her  presence  had  ceased  to  be 
idispensable  to  his  happiness.  She  was  something  to 
B  protected  and  taken  care  of;  she  was  no  longer  the 
x>ntaneou8  spring  of  his  own  delight 

How  much  longer  than  it  has  taken  to  write  of  it 
'as  this  slow,  sure  process  of  spiritual  alienation  be- 
¥een  hu:iband  and  wife  going  on,  and  working  out  its 
itter,  inevitable  end  I  In  what  nameless  nothings  it 
rst  revealed  itself !  Tet  the  irrevocable  cause  which 
lied  it  hour  by  hour,  and  never  ceased,  was  as  surely 
od  secretly  at  work  as  the  worm  in  the  bud.  Had 
ley  lived  under  conditions  soothing  to  each  nature, 
ley  would  never  have  grown  apart  But  doomed  to 
iscords  which  neither  knew  how  to  master,  and  with 
u  ever-descending  wedge  between  them  driven  down 
y  an  unerring  hand,  they  were  sure  to  go  asunder. 
9  there  anything  sadder  in  human  experience  than 
lat  two  may  love  each  other  tenderly,  yet  with  utter 
ladequacy  to  measure  each  other's  nature,  to  compre- 
end  each  other's  special  needs,  or  to  rest  serenely 
ithin  each  other's  limitations ?|j 


With  what  self-forgetfulness  Agnes  rejoiced  in  Cyril's 
successes  when  she  knew  them !  But  when  the  fulness 
of  his  triumph  came,  she  could  realize  nothing  of  its 
value  to  him  as  a  roan  ;  she  could  not  see  the  light  of 
certain  promise  which  it  cast  upon  his  future,  for  she 
was  shut  in  the  chamber  of  pain,  and  the  pangs^  of 
physical  nature  made  the  knowledge  of  external  things 
impossible.  In  the  fulness  of  health  she  was  an  un- 
worldly woman.  How  often  Cyril  told  her  this  was 
one  of  her  faults,  that  she  cared  so  little  either  for 
riches  or  honors.  She  was  perfectly  true  to  her  nature 
when  she  sighed  because  she  must  go  back  to  the  world, 
and  could  have  found  perfect  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  love  of  her  husband  and  child  for  a  whole  life-time, 
spent  in  Evelyn's  log-hut  at  Tamstone  Pinnacle.  She 
wanted  Cyril  to  have  money  and  fame  and  success  be- 
cause he  wanted  them.  If  he  could  never  have  won 
either,  he  would  have  been  no  less  Cyril,  no  less  to  be 
desired,  no  less  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  Her  iu- 
indifference  to  the  world  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  so 
eager  an  actor,  which  Cyril  first  felt  to  his  annoyance 
after  the  birth  of  little  Cyril,  increased  with  the  birth 
of  other  children,  with  her  absorption  in  them,  and  her 
own  constantly  ailing  health.  The  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world  were  poor  indeed,  to  her,  when  she  watched 
her  child  pass  out  of  her  sight  into  the  valley  of  shad 
ows,  and  she  herself  stood  upon  its  brink.  And  when 
the  first  crowning  success  in  C3rrir8  career  came,  she 
was  in  spirit  and  m  person  farther  away  from  the  world 
which  had  crowned  him  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 
Few  know,  until  they  have  passed  them,  the  crises  in 
their  lives.  How  much  happier  it  had  been  for  both, 
could  Cyril  have  comprehended  and  rested  in  the  com- 
prehension that  Agnes,  in  paying  the  fearful  penalty 
of  her  womanhood,  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  her 
power ;  that  it  was  through  no  lack  of  sympathy,  but 
through  human  inability,  that  she  failed  to  realize  all 
that  eager,  active  public  life  could  be  to  him,  a  man  in 
the  early  fulness  of  health,  strength,  and  ambition. 
Could  he  have  realized  all  this,  and  waited,  naturally 
as  a  flower  turns  to  the  light  she  would  have  gravitated 
back  to  him,  and  in  some  serene  hour  afterwards,  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  pain  and  the  weariness  of  physical 
weakness,  in  the  perfect  command  of  her  fine  faculties, 
and  in  sweet  possession  of  her  tender  spirit,  she  would 
have  come  forth  from  the  shadow  of  disability  into  the 
full  light,  to  stand  by  his  side,  his  helper  and  his  wife. 
Was  it  not  for  his  sake  —  because  she  was  his  wife  — 
that  she  could  not  do  this  at  the  present  moment  ? 

The  husband  supremely  true  would  have  bided  his 
time.  He  would  have  said,  ''My  friends  need  not 
pity  me,  and  tell  me  that  I  am  alone.  Never  was- 1 
less  alone.  My  love,  my  wife,  in  tde  hush  and  dim- 
ness of  her  room  is  serving  me,  living  for  me,  suffering 
for  me.  Can  I  be  ingrate  enough  to  forget  it  ?  Can  I 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  idle  women  to  the  neglect  and 
fbrgetfulness  of  her  ?  Never  1  I  will  be  man  enough, 
and  true  enough,  to  wait  I  will  bear  with  weariness, 
weakness,  fretfulness  even,  now.  By  and  by  she  will 
come  forth  to  share  the  honors  that  I  have  won.  Amid 
her  children,  redeemed  from  the  pangs  of  motherhood, 
she  will  wear  its  crown,  and  I,  her  husband,  will  crown 
her  lovely  head  1 " 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Cyril,  nor  in  his  habit«, 
nor  in  the  will  of  Linda,  that  he  should  have  such 
thoughts,  much  less  utter  them,  even  to  himself.  What 
he  thought  was  that  no  one  was  so  little  conscious  of 
his  present  sucoeases  as  his  wife ;  that  while  Linda  was 
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perpetually  repeating  compliments  from  Mrs.  So-and-so, 
and  almost  every  woman  whom  he  met  smiled  upon 
him,  as  a  handsome,  rising  man,  Agnes  was  less  im- 
pressed than  anybody  else  with  the  greatness  of  her 
husband.  He  came  from  houses  filled  with  light,  mu- 
sic, and  beautiful  women,  all  voluble  with  cheap  hom- 
age and  indiscriminate  praise,  to  find  his  wife  sick,  and 
his  children  perhaps  crying,  and  Linda  ready  to  receive 
him  and  serve  him  as  a  martyr.  After  becoming  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  her  whisperings,  he  could  always 
fall  back  on  the  comforting  conclusion  waiting  in  re- 
serve:  ''Well,  if  I  can*t  get  what  I  want  at  home,  I 
will  take  what  I  can  get  elsewhere.*' 

This  assertion,  impinging  on  the  domain  of  license, 
had  no  such  root  in  his  mind.  The  most  dangerous 
thing  in  it  was  that  it  had  no  moral  sif);uificance  at  all 
in  his  consciousness.  It  was  simply  the  utterance  of 
impulsive  discontent.  What  he  could  get  elsewhere 
he  knew  were  admiration,  flattery,  homage,  the  perpet- 
ual felicity  of  being  "  made  much  of; "  and  these  were 
what  he  wanted.  He  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
trace  them  to  their  ultimate  sequence.  Had  he  done 
so,  even  he  would  have  recoiled  from  the  result. 

There  is  one  type  of  the  American  wlio  gravitates 
as  naturally  to  politics  as  a  young  duok  to  water. 
Such  an  one  was  Cyril  King.  He  was  a  politician  by 
virtue  of  his  blood,  a.s  well  as  of  his  brains  and  breed- 
ing. In  public  speech  he  was  just  what  his  father,  Tim 
King,  would  have  been  with  his  son's  training  and  op- 
portunities. He  possessed  the  power  of  ready,  fluent, 
eloquent  utterance,  the  more  ready,  fluent,  and  eloquent 
because  it  was  not  profound.  He  seized  by  instinct  the 
salient  point  of  every  question,  holding  it  up  with  strik- 
ing distinctness,  and  hud  a  faculty  for  sailing  over  the 
surface  of  common  things  with  a  grace  which  invested 
them  at  once  with  poetry  and  importance  in  the  minds 
of  average  listeners.  When  to  these  gifts  of  oratory 
we  ad(}  those  of  a  musical  voice,  an  electric  tempera^ 
ment,  a  commanding  person,  and  a  strikingly  handsome 
face,  wo  have  all  the  elements  of  the  popular  speaker  — 
the  man  who  moves  men  to  stormy  excitements;  women 
to  quivering  smiles  and  tears,  born  of  his  looks,  words, 
and  tones;  and  maidens  to  romantic  admiration  and 
ideal  fancies,  which  expend  themselves  in  song,  slip- 
pers, smoking  caps,  and  insane  billet-doux  offered  up  to 
the  rhetorical  invader  of  their  dreams. 

All  these  pent  up  forces  Cyril  King  felt  stirring  in 
his  blood,  when,  bending  over  the  drudgery  of  law  in 
his  library,  he  declared  to  his  absent,  gouty  partners 
that  he  could  fly,  and  therefore  would  not  climb,  and 
that  the  morning  was  not  far  off  when  they  would  wake 
to  find  him  perched  far  above  them.  So  far  as  rec- 
ognized talent  w^^s  concerned,  this  assertion  became 
speedily  true.  The  Lotusport  Argus  discerned  its  ris- 
ing man  in  his  first  important  oration. 

This  discovery  was  followed  by  constant  invitations 
to  participate  in  town,  then  in  county  gatherings.  Soon 
Cyril  King  became  as  indispensable  to  the  great  polit- 
ical convocations  of  his  congressional  district  as  Tim 
King  was  to  the  ward  meetings  in  the  rural  city  of 
Ulm.  He  gave  every  spare  moment  and  then  the  whole 
force  of  his  nature  into  a  closely  contested  campaign. 
His  party  elected  its  candidate,  ami  when  that  candi- 
date's term  expired,  so  valued  were  the  political  services, 
and  so  great  the  per.-onal  popularity  of  Cyril  King,  he 
was  elected,  almost  by  acclamation,  a  representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(Tob«oODtinii»d.)] 
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en  AFTER    XXI.      TROUBLES    IN  THB   FOLD: 

Gabriel  Oak  had  ceased  to  feed  the  Wea 

for  about  four-and- twenty  hours,  when  on  1 
noon  the  elderly  gentlemen,  Joseph  Poorgr 
Moon,  Fray,  and  half  a  dozen  others  came  i 
the  bouse  of  the  mistress  of  the  Upper  Farm. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter,  men  ?  "  she  said, 
at  the  door  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  c 
her  way  to  church,  and  ceasing  in  a  moment  i 
compression  of  her  two  red  lips,  with  which  si 
panied  the  exertion  of  pulling  on  a  tight  gloi 

'*  Sixty!  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  Seventy  1 "  said  Moon. 

"  Fifty  nine  I  '*  said  Susan  Tail's  husband. 

*'  Sheep  have  broke  fence,"  said  Fray. 

*'  And  got  into  a  field  of  young  clover,"  saic 

"  Young  clover !  *'  said  Moon. 

**  Clover  !  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

**  And  they  be  getting  blasted,"  said  Hener 

"That  they  be,^'  said  Joseph. 

"  And  will  all  die  as  dead  as  nits,  if  they  1 
and  cured  I "  said  Tall. 

Joseph's  countenance  was  drawn  into  lines 
by  his  concern.  Fray's  forehead  was  wrinkl 
pendiculariy  and  crosswise,  after  the  pattern  c 
expressive  of  a  double  despair.  Laban  TalPs  li 
and  his  face  was  rigid.  Matthew's  jaws  sank, 
turned  whichever  way  the  strongest  muscle 
pull  them. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "  and  I  was  sitting  at  l 
for  Ephcsians,  and  says  I  to   myself,  *Tis 
Corinthians  and  Thcssalonians  in  this  dangei 
when  who  should  come  in  but  Henery  there : 
said,  *the  sheep  have  blasted  themselves'"  — 

With  Bathsheba  it  was   a  moment  when 
speech  and  speech  exclamation.    Moreover,  sh 
recovered  her  equanimity  since  the  disturba&c 
had  suffered  from  Oak's  remarks. 

"That's  enough  —  that's  enough  !  — oh,  yoi 
cried,  throwing  the  parasol  and  prayer-book 
sage,  and   running  out-of-doors  m  the  direct 
"  To  come  to  mo,  and  not  go  and  get  them  < 
Oh,  the  stupid  numskulls  ! " 

Her  eyes  were  at  their  darkest  and  brightest 
sheba's  beauty  belonging  rather  to  the  redeem 
than  to  the  blemished-angelic  school,  she  ner 
well  as  when  she  was  angry  —  and  particulai 
effect  was  heightened  by  a  rather  dashing  i 
carefully  put  on  before  a  glass. 

All  the  ancient  men  ran  in  a  jumbled  thro 
to  the  clover-field,  Joseph  sinking  down  in  the 
about  half-way,  like  an  individual  withering 
which  got  more  and  more  unstable.  Havin<r  on 
the  stimulus  that  her  presence  always  gave  then 
round  among  the  sheep  with  a  will.  The  maj 
afliicted  animals  were  lying  down,  and  could  no 
These  were  bodily  lifted  out,  and  the  others  M\ 
adjoining  field.  •  Here,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  id 
eral  more  fell  down,  and  lay  helpless  and  livid  » 

Bathsheba,  with  a  sad,  bursting  heart,  looke* 
primest  specimens  of  her  prime  flock  as  they  rolk 

Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  ther  dre 

Many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their  breatl 
quick  and  short,  whilst  the  bodies  of  all  were  fea 
tended.  . 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do  1 "  said  U 
helplessly.  *' Sheep  are  such  unfortunate  « 
there's  always  something  happening  to  them  1 
knew  a  flock  pass  a  year  without  getting  into  «« 

or  other."  ^^    ., , 

"  There's  only  one  way  of  saving  them,**  «m<* 
"  What  way  ?    Tell  me  quick  I  ^ 
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™hy  mast  be  pierced  in  the  side  with  a  thing  made  on 


» 


^rsujifi  /ou  do  it  ?     Can  I  ? 

»,  ma'am.  We  can't,  nor  you  neither.  It  must  be 
^^{k  a  particular  spot  If  ye  go  to  the  right  or  lefl  but 
'^bi  you  stab  the  ewe  and  kiU  her.  Not  even  a  shep- 
)^;An  do  it,  as  a  rule." 

Ui^^en  they  must  die,**  she  said,  in  a  resigned  tone, 
^x'iily  one  man  in  the  neighborhood  knows  the  way," 
iuite;),)seph,  now  just  come  up.    **  He  could  cure  'em  all  if 
etvij/e  here." 

iy^ho  is  he  ?    Let's  set  him  ! " 
}red^^epherd  Oak,"  said  Matthew.  *<  Ah,  he's  a  clever  man 

|5|;,nt8l" 

il^i  that  he  is  so  I  "  said  Joseph  Poom'ass. 
jj^  ""rue  —  he's  the  man,"  said  Laban  Tall. 
Igg^ow  dare  you  name  that  man  in  my  presence  I "  she 
f^rjxcitedly.    "  I've  told  you  never  to  allude  to  him,  nor 
gj'    'ou,  if  you  stay  with  me.     Ah ! "  she  added,  brighten- 
^p'  Farmer  Bold  wood  knows  I  " 

.  ^^'h  no,  ma'am,"  said  Matthew.  **  Two  of  his  store  ewes 
^M^^  some  vetches  t'other  day,  and  were  just  like  these, 
f^  nt  a  man  on  horseback  here  posthaste  for  Gable,  and 
'^:  went  and  saved  'em.  Farmer  Bold  wood  hev  got  the 
•*»:  they  do  it  with.     »Tis  a  holler  pipe,  with  a  sharp 

iT  inside.   Isn't  it,  Joseph?  " 
?  V«>  a  holler  pipe,"  echoed  Joseph.    "  That's  what'tis." 
^-^kye,  sure  —  that's  the  machine,"  chimed  in  Henery 
( ^'  reflectively,  with  an  Oriental  indifierence  to  the  flight 
^  ane. 

icif'V'ell,"  burst  out  Bathsheba,  <*  don't  stand  there  with 
(£rayes  and  your  sures,  talking  at  me  I     Get  somebody  to 

the  sheep,  instantlv  ! " 
iilni  then  stalked  off  in  consternation,  lo  get  somebody  as 
i::  ted,  without  anv  idea  of  who  it  was  to  be.     In  a  min- 
is 'bey  had  vanished  through  the  gate,  and  she  stood  alone 
yS  the  dying  flock. 

fii'Iever  will  I  send  for  him  —  never!  "  she  said  firmly, 
.^le  of  the  ewes  here  contracted  its  muscles  horribly,  ex- 
■{j^  led  itself,  and  juniped  high  into  the  air.  The  leap  was 
^.^stonishing  one.  The  ewe  fell  heavily  and  lay  stilL 
^.  ithsheba  went  up  to  it  The  sheep  was  dead. 
,.'  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  —  what  shall  I  do  !  "  she  again  ex- 
"Ined,  wringing  her  hands.  "  I  won't  send  for  him.  No, 
Sn't  I " 

,  he  most  vigorous  expression  of  a  resolution  does  not 
"lys  coincide  with  the  greatest  vigor  of  the  resolution  it- 
^.  It  is  often  flun^  out  as  a  sort  of  prop  to  support  a  de- 
'  ng  conviction  which,  whilst  strong,  required  no  enuncia- 
■'  to  prove  it  so.  The  "  no,  I  won%"  of  Bathsheba  meant 
^ually  "I  think  I  must." 

'^he  followed  her  assistants  through  the  gate,  and  lifled 
^  hand  to  one  of  them.     Laban  answered  to  her  signal. 
•  Where  is  Oak  staying  ?  " 
'  Across  the  valley  at  Nest  Cottage." 
■"*  Jump  on  the  bay  mare,  and  ride  across,  and  say  he 
^st  return  instantly  —  that  I  say  so." 
t  Call  scrambled  oft  to  the  field,  and  in  two  minutes  was  on 
itl,  the  bay,  bare-backed,  and  with  only  a  halter  by  way 
trein.     Ho  diminished  down  the  hill. 
.Bathsheba  watched.     So  did  all  the  rest.    Tall  cantered 
:n^  the  bridle-path  through  Sixteen  Acres,  Sheeplands, 
fddle  Field,  the  Fiats,  Cappel's  Piece,  shrank  almost  to 
fK>int,  crossed  the  bridcre,  and  ascended  from  the  valley 
[,*ough  Springmead  and  Whitepits  on  the  other  side.     The 
i::tage  to  which  Gabriel  had  retired  before  taking  his  final 
parture  frotn  the  locality  was  visible  as  a  white  spot  on 
3  opposite  hill,  backed  by  blue  firs.    Bathsheba  walked 
\  and  down.     The  men  entered  the  field  and  endeavored 
ease  the  anguish  of  the  dumb  creatures  by  rubbing  them. 
3 thing  availed.  - 

Bathsheba  continued  walking.  The  horse  was  seen  de- 
endino;  the  hill,  and  the  wearisome  series  had  to  be  re- 
lated m  reverse  order:  Whitepits,  Springmead,  Cappel's 
iece,  the  Flats,  Middle  Field,  Sheeplands,  Sixteen  Acres. 
She  hoped  Tail  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  give 
le  mare  un  to  Gabriel  and  return  himself  on  foot  The 
der  neared  them.    It  was  Tall. 


**  Oh,  what  folly  I  "  said  Bathsheba. 

Gabriel  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

*'  Perhaps  he  is  already  gone,"  she  said. 

Tall  came  into  the  enclosure,  and  leaped  ofi*,  his  face  tragic 
as  Morton's  after  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

**  Well?  "  said  Bathsheba,  unwilling  to  believe  that  her 
verbal  lettre'de-cachet  could  possibly  have  miscarried. 

"  He  says  beggars  muatnU  be  choosers^**  replied  Laban. 

'*  What !  "  said  the  young  farmer,  opening  her  eyes  and 
drawing  in  her  breath  for  an  outburst.  Joseph  Poorgrass 
retired  a  few  steps  behind  a  hurdle. 

'*  He  says  he  shall  not  come  unless  you  request  him  to 
come  civilly  and  in  a  proper  manner,  as  becomes  any  per- 
son begging  a  favor." 

"  Oh  no,  that's  his  answer!  Where  does  he  get  his  airs  ? 
Who  am  I,  then,  to  be  treated  like  that?  Shall  I  beg  to 
a  man  who  has  begged  to  me  ?  " 

Another  of  the  flock  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead. 

The  men  looked  grave,  as  if  they  suppressed  opinion. 

Bathsheba  turned  aside,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  The  strait 
she  was  in  through  pride  and  shrewishness  could  not  be 
disguised  longer:  she  burst  out  crying  bitterly;  they  all  saw 
it;  and  she  attempted  no  further  concealment 

"I  wouldn't  cry  about  it,  miss,''  said  William  Smallbury, 
compassionately.  **  Why  not  ask  him  softer  like  ?  I'm 
sure  he'd  come  then.     Gable  is  a  true  man  in  that  way." 

Bathsheba  checked  her  grief  and  wiped  her  eyes.  *'  Oh, 
it  is  a  wicked  cruelty  to  me  —  it  is  —  it  is  1 "  she  mur- 
mured. *^  And  he  drives  me  to  do  what  I  wouldn't;  yes, he 
does  I  —  Tall,  come  in-doors." 

Afier  this  collapse,  not  very  dignified  for  the  head  of  an 
establishment,  she  went  into  the  nouse,  Tall  at  her  heels. 
Here  she  sat  down  and  hastily  scribbled  a  note  between  the 
small  convulsive  sobs  of  convalescence  which  follow  a  fit  of 
crying,  as  a  ground-swell  follows  a  storm.  The  note  was 
none  the  less  polite  for  being  written  in  a  hurry.  She  held 
it  at  a  distance,  was  about  to  fold  it,  then  added  these  words 
at  the  bottom:  — 


**  Do  not  desert  met  Gabriel  I  ' 


** 


'h 


She  looked  a'  little  redder  in  refolding  it,  and  closed  her 
lips,  as  if  thereby  to  suspend  till  too  late  the  action  of  con- 
science in  examining  wnether  such  strategy  was  justifia- 
ble. The  note  was  despatched  as  the  message  had  been, 
and  Bathsheba  waited  in-doors  for  the  result 

It  was  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  messenger's  departure  and  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  tramp  again  outside.  She  could  not  watch  this  time, 
but,  leaning  over  the  old  bureau  at  which  she  had  written 
the  letter,  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  out  both  hope  and 
f^ar. 

The  case,  however,  was  a  promising  one.  Gabriel  was  not 
angry,  he  was  simply  neutral,  although  her  first  command 
had  been  so  haughty.  Such  imperiousness  would  have 
damned  a  little  less  beauty;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
beauty  would  have  redeemed  a  little  less  imperiousness. 

She  went  out  when  the  horse  was  heard,  and  looked  up. 
A  mounted  figure  passed  between  her  and  the  sky,  and 
went  on  towards  the  field  of  sheep,  the  rider  turning  his 
face  in  receding.  Gabriel  looked  at  her.  It  was  a  moment 
when  a  woman's  eyes  and  tongue  tell  distinctly  opposite 
tales.    Bathsheba  looked  full  of  gratitude,  and  she  said,  — 

"  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  unkindly  I " 

Such  a  tenderly-shaped  reproach  for  his  previous  delay 
was  the  one  speech  in  the  language  that  he  could  pardon 
for  not  being  commendation  of  his  readiness  now. 

Gabriel  murmured  a  confused  reply,  and  hastened  on. 
She  knew  from  th^  look  which  sentence  in  her  note  had 
brought  him.    Bathsheba  followed  to  the  field. 

Gabriel  was  already  amon^  the  turgid  prostrate  forms. 
He  had  flung  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt- sleeves,  and 
taken  from  his  pocket  the  instrument  of  salvation.  It  was 
a  small  tube  or  trochar,  with  a  lance  passing  down  the  in- 
side; and  Gabriel  be^an  to  use  it  with  a  dexterity  that 
would  have  graced  a  Tiospital-surgeon.  Passing  his  hand 
over  the  sheep's  left  flank,  and  selecting  the  proper  point, 
he  punctured  the  skin  and  rumen  with  the  lance  as  it  stood 
in  the  tube;  then  he  suddenly  withdrew  the  hince,  retaining 
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At  tliifl  duet,  the  pabUc  eatered  into  tbe  ykt-i 
could  not  hiss,  for  laughioff  —  and  the  most  jofov^ 
reiffoed  amongst  them,  tiU  Glafcignj retired  u'i^ 
had  happened,  and  Chevillj  attempted  aenoaslf  toa 
hitpart  in  '<  Charlotte  Cordaj." 

Tnere  was  a  oerious  aa  well  ai  a  conie  ti^ii 
tigny's  experiences.  On  one  morning  in  F^na^: 
some  coantry  folk,  returning  from  Hoi  nsifat  a  Ti 
Sftw  a  man  stretched  fast  asleep  on  the  ftepi  of  ^ih 
It  was  early  dawn,  and  snow  was  gently  Miog.  Iki 
ants  shook  the  sleeper,  told  him,  when  kilf  anh,^ 
danger  he  was  in  by  thus  exposing  himself,  aadsU 
what  he  was  doing  there  ?  *<  Well,"  said  Glitign/ 
waiting  for  the  maniger; "  be  tmmed  roradtogtsi 
asain,  apd  the  country  folk  IcA  him  to  hii  ftte.  Ij 
the  day,  he  shook  himself,  by  way  of  toilet  iid  U 
and  made  his  call  upon  the  manager.  ''Mj  uh, 
said,  *<is  Albert  Glatignr.  I  am  a  comedua  sad  t 
At  Uie  present  moment,  I  have  do  money,  but  a  e 
hungry.  Have  you  any  yacancyin  your  compiBf,ii 
tragedian  or  lamp-cleaner  ?  "  The  mansawukni 
he  was  perfect  in  the  part  of  Fvladea.  *"  ^^m^ 
was  the  answer.  <<  All  the  better,"  aaad  the  ss 
^  we  play  *  Andromaque,'  to-nisht ;  my  Pylsdei  bi 
will  replace  him.    Good  momm^  1 " 

When  the  evening  came,  Glatigny  put  oa  the  Gd 
tume,  and  entered  on  the  stage,  without  knofwngii 
line  of  his  part.  That  was  nothins.  When  hii  ta 
he  improvised  a  little  reply  to  Pyrnius.  Glatkira 
then  had  a  line  too  short  by  a  syllable  or  two,  bait 
up  for  it  by  putting  a^syllable  or  two  over 


the  tube  in  its  place.  A  current  of  air  rushed  up  the  tube, 
forcibly  enough  to  have  extinguished  a  candle  held  at  the 
orifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  mere  ease  after  torment  is  delight 
for  a  time;  and  the  countenances  of  these  poor  creatures 
expressed  it  now.  Forty-nine  operations  were  successfully 
performed.  Owing  to  the  great  hurry  necessitated  by  the 
uur-gone  state  of  some  of  the  flock,  Gabriel  missed  his  aim 
in  one  case,  and  in  one  only  —  striking  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  inflicting  a  mortal  blow  at  once  upon  the  suffering  ewe. 
Four  had  died  ;  three  recovered  without  an  operation.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  which  had  thus  strayed  and  injured 
themselves  so  dangerously  was  fifty-seven. 

When  Uie  love-led  man  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  Bath- 
sheba  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

*'  Gabriel,  will  you  stay  on  with  me  ?  "  she  said,  smiling 
winningly,  and  not  troubhng  to  bring  her  lips  quite  together 
again  at  the  end,  because  there  was  going  to  be  another 
smile  soon. 

<<I  will,"  said  Gabriel 

And  she  smiled  on  him  again. 

(To  b«  eonltaiiMd.) 


SOME    ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  FRENCH 

STAGE. 

The  future  historian  of  the  French  Stage  will  not  want 
for  matter  to  add  to  a*  history  if  hich  has  already  had 
many  illustrators  and  writers.  Just  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a 
magnificent  funeral  pass  from  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette.  "  C*e»t^  La/ontt  U  grand  Comedien  ! "  was  the 
comment  of  the  spectators.  "Poor  Glatigny!"  said 
anodier,  "  was  not  dius  buried  —  like  a  prince  1 ''  Won- 
dering who  Glatigny  might  be,  I,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
took  up  a  French  paper  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Grand 
H6tel,  in  which  the  name  caught  my  eye,  and  I  found  that 
Glatigny  had  been  one  of  the  eccentric  actors  of  the  French 
stige.  He  was  clever,  but  reckless ;  he  had  a  bad  mem- 
ory, but  when  it  was  in  fault,  he  could  improvise  —  with 
impudence,  but  effect. 

Glatigny  once  manifested  his  improvising  powers  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  The  story,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Paris  papers,  runs  Uius  : 

Passing  in  front  of  the  Mont-Pamasse  theatre,  he  saw 
the  name  of  his  friend  Chevilly  in  the  play-bill.  Glatigny 
entered  by  the  stage-door,  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  was 
told  that  Chevilly  was  on  the  stage,  and  could  not  be 
spoken  to ;  he  was  actine  in  Ponsard's  "  Charlotte  Corday .'' 
Glatigny,  thereupon,  and  to  the  indignant  astonishment  of 
the  manager,  coolly  walked  forward  to  the  side  of  Chevilly, 
as  the  latter  was  repeating  the  famous  lines  — 

' "  Non,  je  ne  crois  pas,  moi, 
f^Qae  tout  soit  tannine  quand  on  n'a  plus  de  roi ; 
"  Cost  le  commencement." 

As  Chevilly  concluded  these  words,  he  stared  in  inexpres* 
sible  surprise  at  Glatigny,  and  exclaiming :  '*  What,  you 
here  1 "  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  as  if  both  were 
in  a  private  room,  and  not  in  presence  of  a  very  much  per- 
plexed audience.  The  audience  did  not  get  out  of  their 
perplexity  by  finding  that  Ponsard's  play  was  altCM^ether 
rorgotten,  and  that  die  two  players  began  talking  of  their 
private  affairs,  walking  up  and  down  ue  stage  uie  while, 
as  if  they  had  been  on  the  boulevards  or  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.  At  length,  said  Glatigny,  "  I  am  afraid,  that 
I  perhaps  intrude  ?  "  "  Not  at  all  I  "  said  Chevilly.  «  I 
am  sure  I  do,"  rejoined  Glatigny,  *^80  farewell.  When 
YOU  have  finished,  you  will  find  me  at  the  caf(^  next  door." 
The  eccentric  player  had  reached  the  wing,  when  he  re- 
turned, sayine,  **  By  the  bye,  before  we  part,  shall  we  sing 
together  a  little  couplet  de/acture  t "  <*  With  all  my  heart, 
was  the  reply ;  and  both  of  them,  standing  before  the  foot- 
lights, sang  a  verse  from  some  old  vaudei^lle,  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  old  friends  meeting  unexpectedly,  and  which  used 
to  bring  the  curtain  down  with  applause. 


line  that  followed.  He  knew  the  bearing  of  the  tip 
he  improvised  as  naturally  as  if  ha  were  takiag  fi 
conversation.  The  audience  were  not  aware  i  w^ 
unusual.  The  manager  who,  at  first,  was  readjaa 
hair  from  his  head,  wisely  let  Glatigny  take  his  o«ii 
and  when  the  play  was  ended  he  offered  the  eoeee 
low  an  engagement,  at  the  stupendous  salary  of  sxtf: 
a  month  1 

Never  was  there  a  man  who  led  a  more  bbsbH 
wandering  life.  One  day,  he  would  seem  fixed  si 
the  week  after,  he  was  established  in  Corsica;  d 
disappearing  from  the  world  that  knew  him,  h««^ 
up  again  at  the  CaS<6  de  SaMe,  with  wonderful  ii 
his  errant  experiences.  With  all  his  mad  vaji  (hi 
no  lack  of  method  in  Glatigny's  mind  when  be  ck»' 
cipline  it.  French  critics  speak  with  mnch&iv< 
gpict  and  sweetness  of  his  verses,  and  qnote  ^ 
nnes  from  his  comedy,  "  Le  Bois,"  which  was  scs 
acted  at  the  Od^on.  Glatigny  had  a  hard  life  v^ 
was  for  bread  that  he  became  a  strolling  player,-^ 
gave  some  performances  at  the  Alcazsr,  ss  an  iss 
tore  —  and,  finally,  that  he  woke  up  ooefiaea 
with  republican  opiniona 

Probably  not  a  few  plav-goers  among  ni,vbe« 
Paris  in  1849,  will  forget  the  first  representitiMtf' 
enne  Lecouvreur,"  in  the  April  of  tnat  year.  A*> 
persons  of  the  drama  was  the  Abb^  de  ChszeBl,«i! 
represented  by  M.  Leroux,  and  well  represented ;  i| 
aw>e  de  boudotTf  loving  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  pq 
a  revolution  by  denouncing  the  fashion  of  weariif^ 
M.  Leroux,  like  Michonnet  in  Uie  play,  was  oj? 
come  a  aociitaire  of  the  Thdfttre  Franfsis,  bat  (lb 
Firmin,  whose  memory  was  not  so  blameless  is  v 
and  eenius  — and  who  committed  suicide,  like  5^ 
flingms  himself  out  of  the  window  of  an  npps  ^ 
roux  was  not  a  **  quick  study,"  and,  yesr  bj  7«B,i 
into  the  background,  and  had  fewer  peniB  Bs^f^^ 
The  actor  complained.  The  answer  was,  that  te^ 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  He  rejoined  that  it  had  oe* 
trustworthy,  and  ^et  he  had  got  on,  in  a  certaia  kvl 
out  it.  Ijie  rejoinder  was  not  accepted  as  9^ 
The  oblivious  player  (with  all  bis  Ulent)  felliato^ 
He  not  only  was  not  cast  for  new  parts,  mtfoMSf^ 
ones  that  he  had  reidly  got  by  neart  were  e<^ 
other  members  of  the'  company.  Leroux  *^  It! 
things,  a  Parisian,  and  yet,  in  disg^t,.he  absBdoi*' 
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irandered  throueh  the  proyinces,  found  his  way  to 
\TBy  and  there,  after  goinjr  deeper  and  deeper  ttill,  did 
brget  one  thing  for  which  he  had  been  cait  in  the 
ia  of  life,  —  namely  his  final  exit. 
litlcal  feelinv  has  often  led  to  eocentric  results  on,  and 
>nt  of,  the  Brench  stage.    With  all  the  Imperial  pat- 
1^  of  the  drama,  the  public  nerer  lost  an  opportunity 
nghing  at  the  vices  of  the  Imperial  rigime.    When 
ard's  ^  Lucr^ce  "  was  revived  at  the  Od^on,  the  public 
simply  bored  by  Lucretia's  platitudes  at  home  and 
>ro6ing8  of  her  husband  in  the  camp.    But  when  Bru- 
ibused  the  Senate,  and  scathing  sarcasm  was  flashed 
ist  the  eztrava^nce  of  the  women  of  the  court  and 
costume,  the  pit  especially  the  house  generally,  burst 
into  a  shout  of  recognition  and  derision.    It  u  to  be 
rred  that  the  acute  Emperor  himself  often  led  the  ap- 
ie  on  pMsages  which  bore  political  allusions,  and  which 
unced  tyranny  in  supreme  lords  or  in  ^cdr  subordi- 
I.     When  the  Emoeror  did  not  take  the  initiative,  the 
le  did.     At  the  nrst  representation  of  Angler's  *'  La 
agion,"  there  was  a  satirical  passage  against  England, 
audience  accepted  it  with  laughter;  but  when  the 
T  added :  «  After  all,  the  English  are  our  best  friends, 
are  a  free  people  I "  the  phrase  was  received  with  a 
dertng  Braiio  /  from  the  famous  Pipe-en-bois,  who  sat, 
and  dishevelled,  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  whose 
unation  aroused  tumultuous  edioes.    At  another  pas- 
,  **  There  comes  a  time  when  baffled  truths  are  affirmed 
lander  claps  I "  the  audience  tried  to  encore  the  phrase. 
Sot  was  too  well-trained  an  actor  to  be  guilty  or  obey- 
but  the  house  shouted  '*  Vivem  Us  eaup$  de  tonnerre  /** 
lunder  claps  forever  ! "  and  the  passive  C»sar  looked 
and  unmoved  across  that  turbulent  pit. 
he  French  public  is  cruel  to  its  idols  whose  powers 
»  passed  away.    The  French  sta^  is  ungrateful  to  its 
patrons  who  can  no  longer  confer  patronage.    When 
glorious  three  days  of  18S0  had  overthrown  the  Bour- 
Charles  X.,  Kins  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  put  in 
place  Louis  Fhifippe,  King  of  the  French,  and  "  the 
>  of  republics,"  the  actors  at  the  Od^n  inaugurated 
r  first  representation  under  the  *'  Revolution  "  by  acting 
lat's  tragedy  of  '*  William  Tell "  and  Aloli^re's  <«  Tar- 
»."     All  the  actors  were  ignoble  enough  to  associate 
nselves  with  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  many  kings  of 
ch  had  been  liberal   benefactors  of  the  drama.    In 
'illiam   Tell"  Ligier  stooped  to  the  anachronism  of 
ring  a  tri-colored  rosette  on  the  bufiskin  tunic  of  Tdl. 
*  Tartufie  "  all  the  actors  and  actresses  but  one  wore 
same  sign  of  idiocy.    Tartufie  himself  wore  the  old 
te  ribbon  of  the  Bourbons,  but  only  that  the  symbol 
ch  once  was  associated  with  much  glory  might  be  in- 
ed  in  its  adversity.    Dorine,  the  servant,  tore  the  white 
ttte  from  Tartuffe's  black  coat  amid  a  hurricane  of  ap- 
ise  from  the  hot-headed  heroes  of  the  barricades,  who 
by  fire,  sword,  artillery,  and  much  slaughter,  set  on  the 
>ne  the  "  modem  Ulysses."    Eighteen  years  later,  that 
sses  shared  the  fate  of  all  French  objects  of  idolatrv, 
I  was  rudely  tumbled  down  from  his  nigh  estate.    At 
Porte  St  Martin,  Frederic  Lemaitre  played  a  chifibnier 
one  of  the  dramas  in  which  he  was  so  popular.    In  his 
ter-raking  at  night,  after  having  tossed  various  objects 
r  his  shoulder  into  his  basket,  he  drove  his  crook  into 
le  object  which  he  held  up  for  the  whole  house  to  be- 
1.    It  was  a  battered  kingly  crewn,  and  when,  with  a 
mful  chuckle,  he  flunsr  it  among  the  rags  and  bones  in 
basket  on  his  back,  the  vast  mob  of  spectators  did  not 
I  him  from  the  stage ;  they  greeted  the  unworthy  act  by 
eated  salvoes  of  applause  I 

burning  from  eccentric  actors  to  eccentric  pieces,  there 
^  be  reckoned  among  the  latter  a  piece  called  **  Venez," 
ich  was  first  produced,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Li^ge.  A 
af  incident  in  the  piece  is  where  a  pretty  actress,  seek- 
an  engagement,  is  required  by  the  voung  manager,  as 
eat  of  her  competency,  to  give  to  ttie  above  word  as 
(ly  varied  intonaUons  as  might  be  possible.  One  of  these 
ves  to  be  so  exquisitely  seductive  that  the  manager 
rs  a  permanent  engagement  for  life,  which  is  duly  ac- 


cepted. From  Li^ge  to  Compi^ne  is  a  long  step,  but  it 
brings  us  to  another  eccentricity.  Nine  years  ago,  at  one 
of  the  Imperial  revels  there,  certain  of  the  courtiers  and 
visitors  acted  in  an  apropos  piece,  named  ''Les  Commen- 
taires  de  C^sar."  Tne  Prince  Imperial  represented  the 
Future,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  Prosper 
M^rim^  Academician,  poet,  and  historian,  acted  the  Past, 
of  which  he  had  often  written  so  picturesquely.  In  the 
more  farcical  part  which  followed  tne  prologue,  the  most 
prominent  personage  was  the  Princesse  de  Metternich 
(wife  of  the  Austrian  ambassador),  who  played  the  part  of 
a  French  cabman  out  on  strike.  She  tipped  forth  the 
Paris  slane,  and  sang  a  character  song,  witn  an  audacity 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  boldest  of  singing 
actresses  at  any  of  the  popular  minor  theatres.  The  aueust 
audience  were  convulsed  at  this  high  manifestation  of  dra- 
matic art  —  in  its  way  I  These  fetes  led  to  much  extrava- 
gance in  dress,  and  to  much  contention  thereon  between 
actresses  and  managers. 

The  directors  of  &e  Palab  Bo val  Theatre  have  firequently 
been  at  law  with  their  first  ladies.  Mile.  Louisa  Ferraris, 
in  1864,  signed  an  engagement  to  play  there  for  three  years 
at  a  salary  begining  at  2400  fhmcs,  and  advancing  to  8000 
and  8600  francs,  with  a  forfeit  clause  of  12,000  francs.  The 
salary  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  l>^'f  shoe- 
maker. In  the  course  of  the  engagement  the  "  Foire  aux 
Grotesques  "  was  put  in  rehearsal.  In  the  course  of  this 
piece  Mile.  Ferraris  had  to  say  to  another  actress,  "  I  was 
quite  right  in  not  inviting  you  to  my  ball,  for  you  could  not 
have  come  in  a  new  dress,  as  you  owe  your  dressmaker 
24,000  francs  I "  As  this  actress  was  really  deeply  in- 
debted to  that  important  personage,  she  begeed  that  this 
speech,  which  seemed  a  deliberate  insult  to  her,  might  be 
altered.  Mile.  Ferraris,  in  spite  of  the  authors,  who  readily 
changed  the  objectionable  phrase,  continued,  however,  to 
repeat  the  original  words.  As  she  was  peremptorily 
ordered  to  omit  them  she  fiung  up  her  part,  whereupon  the 
directors  applied  to  the  law  to  cancel  ner  engasement  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  to  award  them  12,000  francs  dam- 
ages. Mademoiselle  repented  and  offered  to  resume  the 
part.  On  this  being  declined  she  entered  a  cross  action  to 
gain  the  12,000  francs  for  breach  of  contract  on  the  direct- 
ors' side.  The  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  after  consideration, 
cancelled  the  engagement,  but  condemned  Mile.  Ferraris 
to  pay  2000  francs  &mages  and  the  costs  of  suit.  It  is  to 
the  stage,  and  not  to  the  empress,  that  inordinate  luxuipr 
in  dress  is  to  be  attributed.  Sardou,  in  **  La  Famille  Bdnoi- 
ton,"  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  forerunner  of  such  an  ex- 
aggerated luxury  wat  no  private  purse  was  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  toilette  of  a  woman  whose  maxim  was,  La  mode  a 
tout  prix. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  an  actress  at  the  Palais 
Royal  Theatre  known  as  Antonia  de  Savy.  Her  real  name 
was  Antoinette  Jathiot.  Her  salary  was  1200  fiimcs  for 
the  first  year,  1800  firancs  for  the  second  year;  not  three- 
and-sixpence  a  night  in  English  money.  But  out  of  the 
three-and-sixpences  Mile.  Antonia  was  bound  to  provide 
herself  with  <*  linen,  shoes,  stockings,  head-dresses,  and  all 
theatrical  costumes  requisite  for  her  parts,  except  foreign 
costumes  totally  different  from  anything  habitually  worn  m 
France."  For  any  infringement  of  these  terms  Mademoi- 
selle was  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  —  about  her  salary 
for  half  a  dozen  years.  Circumstances  led  Antonia  to  be 
wayward,  and  the  management  entered  on  a  suit  for  the 
cancelling  of  the  engagment  on  the  ground  of  her  refusing 
to  play  a  particular  part,  and  her  unpunctualitv.  Her 
counsel,  M.  G.  Chaix  d'Est  Anee,  pleaded  that  the  lady 
was  a  minor,  that  her  father  had  not  given  his  consent  to 
such  an  engagement,  and  that  it  was  an  imposition  on  her 
youth  and  inexperience.  The  other  side  replied  that  Mile. 
Jathiot  had  ceased  to  be  a  minor  since  the  engagement  was 
signed ;  that  as  to  her  inexperience,  she  was  a  very  experi- 
enced young  lady  In  the  ways  of  Pu*isian  life ;  that  the  en- 
gagement was  concluded  with  her  because  she  dressed  in 
the  most  magnificent  style,  and  that  it  would  be  profitable 
to  the  theatre  as  well  as  to  herself  to  exhibit  those  mag- 
nificent dresses  on  the  stage  ;  and  that  as  to  her  respected 
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tire,  he  was  a  humble  clerk,  living  in  a  garret  in  the  Hue 
Saint- I<*azare,  and  had  no  control  whatever  over  a  daughter 
who  lived  in  the  style  of  a  princess^  ppent  fabulous  sums  in 
maintaining  it,  and  had  the  most  perfect  'Murn-out "  in  the 
way  of  carriage,  horses,  and  servants  in  the  French  capital. 
The  plaintiffs  asked  to  be  relieved  from  this  modest  young 
lady,  and  to  be  awarded  damages  for  her  insubordination 
and  unpunctuality.  The  Tribunal  de  Commerce  ordered 
the  engagement  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  defendant  to  pay 
1500  francs  damages  and  the  costs  of  suit.  But  the  Impe- 
rial Court  of  Appeal  took  another  view  of  the  case.  They 
refused  in  any  way  to  sanction  such  an  immoral  notion  as 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  disadvantageous  for 
the  minor  because  it  was  known  that  ehe  got  her  living  in 
a  way  that  could  not  be  avowed.  They  quashed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  and  ordered  the  man- 
agers of  the  Palais  Royal  to  pay  all  the  costs. 

The  most  singular  of  all  law  cases  between  French  ac- 
tresses and  managers  was  one  the  names  of  the  parties  to 
which  have  slipped  out  of  my  memory.  It  arose  out  of  the 
refusal  of  a  young  actrecs,  who  had  not  lost  her  womanly 
modesty,  to  *'  eo  on  "  in  the  dress  provided  for  her,  which 
would  hardly  have  afforded  her  more  coverino;  than  a  post- 
age-stamp. In  the  lawsuit  which  followed  this  act  of  in- 
subordination, the  modest  young  lady  was  defeated,  and 
was  rebuked  b^  the  magistrate  for  infringing  the  laws  of 
the  stsfse,  of  which  the  manacer  was  the  irresponsible  legisla- 
tor !  The  actress  preferred  the  cancelling  of  her  engage- 
ment to  the  degradation  of  such  nightly  exposure  as  was 
demanded  by  the  manager  and  was  lanctioned  by  the  mag- 
istrate. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  eccentric  cxtravasance  of 
dress  —  the  other  extreme  from  next  to  none  at  all  —  was 
not  a  consequence  of  an  example  set  by  the  empress.  But 
Uiere  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Only  two 
years  ago  Miles.  Fargueil,  Bernhardt,  and  Deecldes,  made 
public  protest  against  the  pieces  aux  robes,  in  which  they 
were  required  to  dress  like  empreises  (of  fashion)  at  their 
own  expense.  They  traced  the  ruinous  custom  to  the 
period  when  the  Imperial  Court  was  at  Compibgne,  and  when 
the  actresses  engaged  or  **  invited  "  to  play  to  the  august 
company  there  were  required  by  the  inexorable  rule  of  the 
Court  to  obey  the  sumptuary  laws  which  regulated  cos- 
tume. Every  lady  was  invited  for  three  days  ;  each  day 
she  was  to  wear  three  different  dresses,  and  no  dress  was  to 
be  worn  a  second  time.  Count  Bacciochi,  the  grand  cham- 
berlain, kept  a  eharp  eye  on  the  Isdies  of  the  drama.  His- 
trionic queens  and  countesses  were  bound  to  be  attired  as 
genuinely  as  the  historical  dignitaries  themselves.  The 
story  micht  be  romance,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  were 
to  [be  all  reality.  The  awful  Grand  Chamberlain  once 
banished  an  actress  from  the  Court  stage  at  Compibgne  for 
the  crime  of  wearing  mock  pearls  when  she  was  playing  the 
part  of  a  duchess  ! 

This  evil  fashion,  insisted  on  by  dreadful  Grand  Cham- 
berlains, was  adopted  by  Paris  managers,  who  hoped  to  at- 
tract by  dresses  —  the  very  skirt  of  any  one  of  which  would 
swallow  more  than  a  vicatre's  yearly  income  —  and  by  a 
river  of  diamonds  on  a  fair  neck,  whatever  might  be  in  the 
head  above  it.  A  young  actress  who  hoped  to  live  by  such 
salary  as  her  brains  alone  could  bring  her,  and  who  would 

{)resume  to  wear  sham  jewelry  or  machine-made  lace,  was 
ooki'd  upon  as  a  poor  creature  who  would  never  have 
a  reputation  — that  is,  such  a  reputation  as  her  gorgeously 
attired  sisters,  who  did  not  particularly  care  to  have  any 
but  that  for  which  the  most  of  them  dressed  themselves. 
M  hen  the  empire  fell  the  above-named  actresses  thought 
that  a  certain  republican  simplicity  might  properly  take  the 
place  of  an  imperial  magnificence.  Or  they  maintained 
that  if  stage-ladies  were  requirtd  to  find  stage-dresses  that 
cost  twenty  times  their  salary,  the  cost  of  providing  such 
dresses  ^hould  fall  on  the  stage-proprietors,  and  not  on  the 
stage-ladies.  It  is  said  that  the  bills  Mile.  Fargueil  had  to 
pay  for  her  dresses  in  "  La  Famille  B^noiton  "  and  **  Pa- 
trie  "  represented  a  sum  total  which,  carefully  invested, 
would  have  brought  her  in  a  comfortable  annuity  I  This 
may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  but  the  value  of  the  dresses 


may  be  judiied  of  from  one  fact,  namely,  th 
lace  which  Mile.  Fargueil  wore  on  her  fismoos 
**  La  Famille  B^oiton  "  was.  worth  very  near 

How  the  attempt  to  introdace  **  moderati 
stage  laws  of  costume  has  succeeded,  the  mo 
seen.  It  has  not  succeeded  at  alL  Certain 
proud  to  occupy  that  bad  preeminenoe  from  w 
able  to  set  the  fashion.  *^  Man  chameetier 
teste  !  " 

One  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  modem  Fi 
the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  the  inoet  ddics 
the  most  indelicate  subjects  and  people.    1 
people  and  subject  may  indeed  be  coartelj 
and  outspoken,  but  they  must  obaerre  certai: 
though  undefined  rules.    There  moat  be  an  in 
lady  among  the  wicked  people,  and  the  lady 
and  her  ingenuousness  must  be  respected, 
taint  a  score  of  carcasses  and  make  a  whole  pc 
stink,  but  one  ingenue  keeps  a  French  piec< 
comparatively  pure,  and  toe  public  taate  fat  t 
satisfied  with  thb  little  bit  of  sentimentality, 
which  many  French  authors  have  broaght  on 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  hold  a  true  mirror  n 
nature.    If  so,  concubinage,  adnltery,  and  i 
supreme.    The  changes  have  been  rung  so 
triple  theme  that  an  anonymoua  writer  has  ] 
the  theme  should  be  represented,  once  for  all, 
of  the  following  form,  and  that  dramaUc  ai 
then  turn  to  fresh  woods  and  paatures  new : 
drawing-room ;  a  married  lady  is  seated,  bei 
feet;  the  foldine-dopr  at  back  opens,  and  d 
band  with  a  double-barrelled  reyolTer.    He  £ 
married  lady  and  her  lover.    Hoshand  then 
contemplates  his  victims.    After  a  pause,  he  < 
thousand  pardons  I  I  have  come  to  a  room 
flat  1  •    Curtain  slowljr  descends."    This  rep 
as  faithfully  the  iniquities  which,  according  ti 
French  drama,  prevail  universally  in  society,  i 
of  Florian  achieve  the  mission  which  was  asi 
of  illustrating  les  pedtes  verius  de  tout  lesjoun 
virtues  of  every-day  life. 

The  name  of  Mademoiselle  Aim^  Desclte 
of  our  Lord  Chamberlain.  Extremes  meet,  ia 
well  as  elsewhere  1  That  actress,  who,  after  n 
hard  struggle,  floated  triumphantly  as  La 
Cam^lias,  and  after  a  few  years'  progress  ovc 
slowly  sank  in  sight  of  port,  was  discovered 
out  by  M.  Dumas  fls.  A  year  or  two  ago  i 
London  with  his  plays,  the  above  "  Dame,"  the 
Georges,'*  the  "  Visite  de  Koces,"  and  some  o 
they  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  our  Lord  Chamberl 
would  no  more  allow  them  to  be  produced  thi 
Mayor  would  allow  corrupt  meat  to  be  exposed 
a  city  market  Great  was  the  outcry  that  arose 
from  the  French  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  t^ 
tives  of  London.  The  Chamberlain's  prodery 
lish  delicacy  generally  were  made  laughiDg-it< 
gently  1  Is  it  known  that  the  French  theiB« 
fiercer  outcry  against  plays  which  our  Lord  G 
has  refused  to  license,  than  ever  Jeremy  Col 
against  that  disgusting  school  of  English  coox 
Dryden  founded,  and  the  filth  of  which  wss  no 
sated  for  by  the  wit,  such  as  it  is,  of  Coagr^ 
humor,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Wycherly  ?  T" 
and  the  Figaro,  papers  ivhich  cannot  be  chargw 
straitlacedness,  have  bluthed  at  the  adulterous 
France  as  deeply  as  the  two  harlf  quins  st  bootli 
blufrbed  at  the  blasphemy  of  Lord  Sandwicb. 
critic,  M.  Fournier,  referring  to  the  «  Visits  c 
of  the  younger  Dumas,  remarks  that  *' the  ttoei 
not  to  be  a  surgical  operating  theatre,  or  adu^ 
There  are  operations,"  he  adds,  '*  which  shouW  i 
formed  on  the  sUge,  unless,  indeed,  a  pl*«^  " 
the  doors,  'Women  not  admitted T"  wiik 
this  suggestion,  M.  Hostein,  another  critic,  uV 
ask  if  the  *  Visite  de  Noc-es '  be  proper  for  ltd 
Men   generally  reply  with  an  air  of  modesij 
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who  respects  heraelf  would  go  to  see  it.  Capital 
exclaims  M.  Hosteia,  "  they  flock  to  it  ib  crowds  1 " 
however.  Not  even  all  meD.  Mea  with  a  regard 
somingness  "  are  warned  by  indignant  French  crit- 
le  dramatic  critic  of  the  France  thus  vigorously 
;o  the  point :  "  We  say  it  with  regret,  with  sadness, 
»ther  country,  no  other  civilized  city,  in  no  other 
of  Curope,  would  the  new  piece  of  M.  Dumas ^/« 
ible,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  could  be  found 
re  than  in  Paris  a  public  who  would  applaud  it 
r  mistake.    The  <  Visile  de  Noces '  has  obtained  a 

and  decided  success ;  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
&nd  for  us.  If  our  tastes,  if  our  sentiments,  if  our 
ices  be  so.  perjured  and  perverted  that  we  accept 

repun;nance  and  encourage  with  our  cheers  such 
ly  we  are  truly  en  decadence** 

is  the  judgment  of  the  leading  critics.  One  of 
ideed,  tersely  said,  '*  The  piece  will  hive  a  success 
^nation  and  money."  The  public  provided  both, 
(  author  accepted  the  latter.  The  women  who  were 
ludience  and  were  not  indignant  were  of  the  same 
as  those  who  listen  to  cases  in  our  divorce  courts. 
)  Liord  Chamberlain  is  fully  iustifiad  in  refusing  a 
to  play  French  pieces  which  French  critics  have 
ced  as  degrading  to  the  moral  and  the  national 
er.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  is  in  the  manner  of 
n^  it ;  which  in  the  Chamberlain's  servants  takes  a 
id  boorish  expression.  Meanwhile,  let  us  remark 
e  attention  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might  well  be 
d  to  other  matters  under  his  control,  if  a  fire,  some 
>reak  out  in  a  crowded  theatre  (where,  every  night, 
!  imminent  peril)  he  will  be  asked  if  he  had  officially 
II  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  And  if 
e  to  put  restraint  on  the  performances  of  certain 
d  places  of  amusement,  husseydom  might  deplore  it, 
ire  would  be  one  danger  the  less  for  young  men  for 
especial  degradationgthese  entertainments  seem  at 
\  to  be  permitted.  Wnile  this  is  being  thought  of,  a 
>f  that  old-fashioned  book,  "  The  Elegant  Letter- 
,"  would  perhaps  improve  the  style  of  the  Chamber- 
uhSf  and  would  not  be  lost  on  certain  young  gentle- 
'  Oxford. 

ot  among  the  eccentricities  —  at  least  among  the 
s  of  modern  French-actress  life  —  may  be  consid- 
le  highly  dramatic  entertainments  given  by  some  of 
adies  in  their  own  homes. 

I  the  historical  tallow-chandler,  who,  after  retiring 
usiness,  went  down  to  the  old  manufactory  on  melt- 
.ys,  the  actor,  generally  speaking,  never  gets  alto- 
out  of  his  profession.  Some  who  retire  give  "  read- 
er return  periodically  to  the  stage,  after  no  end  of 
farewells  for  positively  the  last  time,  and  nothing 
3  common  than  to  see  concert  singers  (on  holiday) 
certs.  French  actressss  hive  been  especially  ad- 
to  keeping  to  their  vocation,  even  in  their  amuse- 

If  they  are  not  at  the  theatre  they  have  private 
icals  at  home ;  and,  if  not  private  theatricals,  at  least 
lomes  next  to  them,  o^  most  nearly  resembles  them. 
be  grand  old  days  of  the  uninterrupted  line  of  French 
les  there  was  a  Mile.  Duthd,  who  was  first  in  the 
1  line  of  accomplished  players.  She  was  of  the  time 
I  often  a  substitute  for.  Mile.  Clairon.  The  Utter 
3 ver  off  the  stage.  She  was  always  acting.  When 
IS  released  from  Fort  r£vdque,  where  she  had  been 
oned  for  refusing  to  act  with  Dubois,  whom  she  con- 
1  as  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  Clairon  said  to  a 
»f  actresses  in  her  heroic  way,  "  The  King  may  take 
a,  or  my  property,  but  not  my  honor  I "  **  No,  dear," 
tded  the  audacious  Sophie  Arnould,  *'  certainly  not. 
a  there  is  nothing,  the  King  loses  his  rights !  "  Mile. 
1  belonged  to  these  always-acting  actresses.  She  is 
rat  on  record  who  gave  a  bal  costumd  —  a  ball  to 
every  guest  was  to  come  in  a  theatrical  or  fancy 

This  was  bringing  amateur  acting  into  the  ball- 

The  invitation  included  the  entire  company  of  the 
re  Fran9ais,  every  one  of  whom  came  in  a  tragedy 
The  non-professionals,  authors,  artists,  ahbest  noblesse, 


and  gentUshommes^  also  donned  character  dresses  ;  and 
ball  and  supper  constituted  a  wonderful  success.  An  en- 
tertainment similar  to  the  above  was  given  when  Louis 
Philippe  was  king,  by  Mile.  Georges,  the  great  iragedierine. 
All  jrho  were  illustrious  in  literature,  fine  arts,  diplomacy, 
and  so  forth,  elbowed  one  another  in  the  actress's  suite  of 
splendid  rooms.  Thdophile  Gautier,  we  are  told,  figured 
as  an  incfoyable,  Jules  Janin  as  a  Natchez  Indian,  and 
Victor  Hu^o,  who-  now  takes  the  "  Radical "  parts,  was 
present  en  Palicare,  •  But  the  most  striking  of  what  may 
be  called  these  amateur  theatrical  balls  was  given  last 
April  by  M.  and  Mme.  Judic,  or  rather  by  the  latter,  in 
the  name  of  both.  According  to  the  Paris  Journal^  such 
things  are  easily  done  —  if  you  are  able  to  do  them.  If 
you  have  an  exquisitely  arranged  house,  though  small,  yon 
piay  get  three  hundred  dancers  into  it  with  facility.  You 
have  only,  if  your  house  is  in  France,  to  send  for  Belloir, 
who  will  clap  a  glass  cover  to  your  court-yard,  lay  carpets 
here,  hang  tapestry  there,  place  mirrors  right  and  left  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  scatter  flowers  and  chandeliers  every- 
where, and  the  thing  is  done  —  particularly  if  you  have  an 
account  at  your  bankers.  Something  like  this  was  done 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  19th  of  April,  1873,  when 
"  La  Rosibre  d*ici "  invited  her  guests  to  come  in  theatrical 
array  to  her  ball,  which  was  to  begin  at  midnight.  Ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  of  this  spring  festival,  wl^ich 
were  circulated  by  oral  or  printed  report,  not  every  one 
was  invited  who  would  fain  nave  been  there.  The  select 
company  numbered  the  choicest  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
stage,  art,  and  literature  (with  few  exceptions)  and  there- 
fore  the  '*  go  "  and  the  gayety  of  the  fdte  never  paused  for 
a  single  instant. 

"  As  for  the  costumes/'  says  Jehan  Valter,  "  they  who  did 
not  see  the  picturesque,  strange,  and  fantastic  composition,  have 
never  seen  anything.  Never  was  coachman  so  perfect  a  coach- 
man as  Grdnier.  Never  was  wagoner  more  wagoner  than 
Grdvin.  Moreover,  there  were  peasants  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  of  every  color,  and  of  every  age.  There  were  stout 
market  porters,  incroj/aUes,  jockeys,  brigands,  waltzin":,  schot- 
tisching,  and  mazourka-ing :  for  the  dance  went  fast  and  furious 
on  that  memorable  evening  (or  rather,  Sunday  morning).  And 
no  wonder,  for  among  the  ladies  were  Madame  Judic,  in  the 
cdstnme  of  a  village  bride ;  with  Mesdames  Moissler,  Gabrielle 
Gautier,  Massart,  and  Gdrandon,  as  the  bridesmaids.  Alice 
Rognault  was  a  ch&tclaine  of  the  mediasval  period.  Ilielbron 
andDdmain"  (the  latter,  the  younger  of  the  sister  actresses  of 
that  name,  who  played  so  charmingly  little  conversational  pieces 
in  English  drawing-rooms  during  the  Franco-Grerman  war) 
"  were  country  lasses ;  and,  among  others,  were  Blanche  D'An- 
tigny,  Debreux,  L^ontino  Speller,  Esther  David,  Gournay,  etc, 
etc.  —  in  short,  all  the  young  and  pretty  actresses  of  the  capital 
were  present.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  splendid  supper 
brought  all  the  guests  together,  after  which  dancing  was  resumed 
till  seven.  The  festival  terminated  by  the  serving  of  a  soupe  h 
Voignon  h  la  paysanne ;  this  stirrup  cup  of  rustic  onion  soup  was 
presented  in  little  bowls,  with  a  wooden  spoon  in  each  I  The 
sun  had  been  up  a  very  long  time  before  the  last  of  the  dancers, 
loth  to  depart,  had  entered  their  carriages  on  their  way  home." 

Such  is  the  newest  form  in  which  theatrical  celebrities 
get  up  and  enjoy  costume-balls  after  their  fashion. 

One  eccentric  matter  little  understood  in  this  country  is 
cooperation,  or  collaboration,  in  the  production  of  French 
pieces.  There  is  an  old  story  of  an  ambitious  gentleman 
offering  M.  Scribe  many  thousand  francs  to  be  permitted 
to  have  his  name  associated  with  that  of  M.  Scribe,  as 
joint  authors  of  a  piece  by  the  former,  of  which  the  am- 
bitious gentleman  was  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  line,  to  save 
his  honor.  Scribe  wrote  in  reply  that  it  was  against  Script- 
ure to  yoke  together  a  horse  and  an  ass.  '*  I  should  like 
to  know,"  asked  the  srentleman,  <<  what  right  you  have  to 
call  me  a  horse  ?  "  This  showed  that  the  gentleman  had 
wit  enough  to  become  a  partner  in  a  dramatic  manufactory. 
Indeed,  much  less  than  wit  —  a  mere  idea,  is  sufficient  to 
qualify  a  junioi;  partner.  The  historian  of  "  La  Collabora- 
tion au  Thdiltre,"  M.  Goizot,  states  that  a  youns:  provincial 
once  called  on  Scribe  with  a  letter  of  introduction  and  a 
little  comedy,  in  manuscript.     Scribe  talked  with  him, 

? remised  to  read  the  piece,  and  civilly  dismissed  him. 
'he  provincial  youth  returned  au  pays,  hoped,  waited,  and 
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potsible  the  sympAtheUc  Attention  of  tbe  ^ 
frenchmen  there  were  who  were  idiatd  of  tkbh 
Indifference  for  the  national  tiwedj.  VHIchii 
galled  at  this  elasticity  of  the  Pansian  spirit^  udk 
to  his  rebuke  these  remarkable  words :  *  I  lib  pin 
hoping  that  we  may  never  again  be  sabjsaediti 
trial,  and  that,  in  any  case,  we  may  bev  it  h  a  ■ 
nified  fashion."  How  Paris  bore  it,  when  tb  laii 
again  occurred,  is  too  well  known  to  be  R$oU;i 
incident  of  '•  La  Re  Voleose  "  is  perhaps  Ot  m 
trie  of  the  examples  of  dramatic  and  popolsr  toei 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Freml  stsgs. 


despaired ;  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  went  up  to 
Pans,  and  again  called  on  M.  Scribe.  With  difficultv,  the 
dramatist  recognised  him ;  with  more  difficulty  could  he 
recollect  the  manuscript  to  which  his  visitor  referred,  but 
after  consulting  a  note-book,  he  took  out  a  manuscript 
▼audeville  of  hu  own  and  proposed  to  read  it  to  his  visitor. 
It  was  that  of  liis  popular  piece  <*  La  dianoinesse."  The 
▼isitor  submitted,  but  he  became  delighted  as  he  listened. 
The  readinc  over,  he  ventured  to  refer  to  his  own  manu- 
script *«  1  navejust  read  it  to  you,"  said  Bcribe,  ^  with 
my  additions.  Tour  copy  had  an  idea  in  it ;  ideas  are  to 
me  everything.  I  have  made  use  of  yours ;  and  you  and 
I  are  authors  of  '  La  Chanoinesse.' " 

Collaboration  rarely  enables  us  to  see  the  share  of  each 
author  in  the  work.  The  bouquet  we  fiing  to  a  succes^ul 
pair  is  smelt  at  by  both.  The  lately  deceased  M.  P. 
Mbrun  made  the  reception  speech  when  M .  fimile  Augier 
was  admitted  to  one  of  the  forty  seats  of  the  French 
Academv.  There  was  a  spice  of  sarcasm  in  the  following 
words  addressed  to  one  of  the  two  authors  of  ''  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier : "  ^  What  is  your  portion  therein  ?  and  are 
we  not  welcoming,  not  only  yourself,  to  the  Academy,  but 
also  Tour  coUabarateur  and  friend  ?  "  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  highest  class  of  cooperative  work  the  work  itself  is 
found^  on  a  single  thought.  The  thought  is  discussed 
through  all  its  consequences,  till  the  moment  for  giving  it 
dramatic  action  arrives,  and  then  the  pens  pursue  their 
allotted  work.  There  is,  however,  another  mraod.  MM. 
Lesouv^  and  Prosper  Dinaux  wrote  their  drama  of  "  Louise 
de  Lignerolles  "  in  this  way.  The  two  authors  sat  fiice  to 
face  at  the  same  table,  and  each  wrote  the  first  act  The 
two  results  were  read,  compared,  and  finally,  out  of  what 
was  considered  the  best  work  in  the  two,  a  new  act  was 
selected  with  some  new  writing  in  addition.  Thus  three 
acts  were  really  constructed  to  build  up  one.  This  pon- 
derous method  is  not  followed  by  many  writers.  Inoeed, 
how  some  cooperative  dramatists  work  is  beyond  conject- 
ure. A  vaudevUle  in  one  act  sometimes  has  four  authors ; 
indeed,  several  of  these  single-act  pieces  have  been  adver- 
tised as  the  work  of  a  dozen ;  in  one  case,  according  to  M. 
Goizot,  of  tixteen  authors;  who  probably  chatted,  laughed, 
drank,  and  smoked  the  piece  into  existence,  at  a  caf^ ;  and 
the  piece  becoming  a  reality,  the  whole  company  of  revellen 
were  named  as  the  many  fathers  of  that  minute  bantling. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  marvellous  example  of  dramatic 
eccentricity  that  was  ever  put  upon  record  is  the  one  which 
tells  us  of  a  regular  performance  by  professional  actors  in 
a  public  theatre,  before  an  ordinary  audience,  who  had  ex- 
traordinary interest  In  the  drama.  The  locality  was  In 
Paris,  in  the  old  theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  The 
piece  was  the  famous  melodrama,  **  La  Pie  Voleuse,"  on 
which  Bossini  founded  «La  Gazza  Ladra,"  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  **  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  **  afforded 
such  a  triumph  to  Miss  Kelly  as  that  lady  may  remember 
with  pride;  for  we  believe  that  most  accomplished  and 
most  natural  of  all  actresses  still  survives  —  or  was  surviv- 
ing very  lately  —  with  two  colleagues  at  least  of  the  olden 
time,  Mrs.  W.  West  and  Miss  Love.  When  *<La  Pie 
Yoleuse"  was  being  acted  at  the  above-named  French 
theatre,  the  allied  armies  had  invaded  France ;  a  portion 
of  the  invading  force  had  entered  Paris.  The  circumstance 
now  to  be  related  is  best  told  on  French  authority.  An 
English  writer  might  almost  be  suspected  of  calumniating 
the  French  people  by  narrating  such  an  incident,  unsnp- 
TKnted  by  reference  to  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
ft  We  take  it  from  one  of  the  many  dramatic  feuiUetons 
of  M.  Paul  Foucher,  an  author  of  several  French  plays,  a 
critic  of  French  players  and  play-writers,  and  a  relative, 
bv  marriage,  to  M.  Victor  Hugo.  This  is  what  M.  Paul 
Foucher  tells  us :  '<  On  the  evening  of  the  second  entry  of 
the  foreign  armies  into  Paris,  the  popular  melodrama,  <  La 
Pie  Yoleuse,'  was  being  acted  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 
There  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  francs  in  the  house, 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  a  handsome  receipt 
During  the  performance  the  doors  were  closed,  because  tne 
rumblmg  noise  of  the  cannon,  rolling  over  the  stones,  in- 
terrupted the  interest  of  the  dialogue,  and  It  rendered  im- 
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I  PB0P08BD  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  Utonyfc 
discover  all  the  habits  and  qualities  of  Bind  tin  i 
subject  of  this  outline  —  a  figure  of  a  naa  of  ia 
often  seen  in  this  country,  fiot  the  msteriibh 
reached  my  hands,  and  the  task  will  probsUrti 
share  of  some  one  better  able  to  disdiaiipiL'  Ti 
up  the  picture  I  had  in  my  ndnd's  eve,  it  u  mcoi 
the  painter  should  have  had  a  long  aad  iia 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  it  A  smAoe  fkvtf 
Brooks  has  been  already  taken  by  many  huik 
tention  was  to  show  how  in  him  we  boaMed  ia  k 
thorough  man  of  letters ;  an  artist  who  dweh  ae 
in  art ;  a  literary  man  forever  steeped  m  booh- 
ing books  and  talking  books.  All  his  outward  a; 
took  a  literary  form.  I  feel  certain  that  i^m kk 
put  the  law  aside  for  letters  (a  transactim  of  y 
youth),  he  never  thought  for  a  day  of  gettm^  m 
nis  book-shelves.  He  was  a  literary  man  of  tk( 
French  type,  and  appeared  to  lb  anite  uneoaKsniA 
were  paths  in  life  less  steep  to  climb  than  hk.  Ik 
a  serene  content  in  him,  which  stood  by  bin  tb 
the  fortunes  of  his  career.  He  would  panjsA^ 
ment  with  an  apt  quotation,  a  close  transacts  ii 
He  had  a  bright  memory  and  an  alert  intdket; 
his  wit  and  humor  were  perpetuaUy  fed  aad  cso^ 
the  ample  stores  of  his  reading,  ^wsmondi 
ever  setting  his  heel  towards  the  fiwes  of  dms;  bi 
ous,  sociable  dweller  in  the  midst  of  bii  idsi  ^ 
seemed  to  be  always  just  clear  of  his  stodj.  Be! 
ways  something  fresh,  duj?  from  his  dielvei,  l3Uih 
to  sparkle  on  me  topic  of  the  hour.  A  happj^ 
of  a  homely  incident  delighted  him.  Too  mt 
him  out  of  literature,  in  short ;  and  in  tbii  qe 
thoroughness  he  resembled,  I  repeat,  an  old  m 
of  savant  that  is  now  unfortunately  passbg  is^F 
kind  of  literary  man  whom  such  editors  as  Hi 
messant  produce  are  to  the  old  kamme  de  1^9^ 
Italian  image  boy  Is  to  the  sculptor.  ShirisrM| 
the  grace  and  learning  of  bis  art  about  £rMlf,iii 
love  of  it  It  belted  him,  as  the  atmosphere  bik« 
closes  the  earth.  And  there  are  abnndaot  enii 
thb  lying  far  and  wide  among  hu  hoots  of  £bo 
hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  many  of  these  to  job  i 
in  addition  to  my  own  store;  but  they  are  not  jets 
so  I  must  be  content  either  to  hand  mine  over  use' 
another,  or  wait  till  such  time  as  I  may  be  m  a  pv* 
do  j  ustice  to  the  quality  that,  to  my  mind,  vai  tk  ■ 
in  the  mind  of  Shirley  Brooks. 

His  books  are  the  most  notable  events,  oribiV 
the  life  of  an  author.  When  we  have  said  tktf  ^^ 
Brooks  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  thst  bewb 
1815,  in  Doughty  Street,  where  Dickens  IM^} 
that  he  came  of*^ a  gentle  stock ;  that  esrlj ia  ^\ 
articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sabine,  a  weU-kaovB  ^ 
of  Oswestry ;  that  after  having  pursued  bii  M^ 
in  London  to  some  purpose  he  forsook  the  laviir^ 
and  that  thenceforth  he  steadily  rose  to  the  ^^ 
in  which  death  found  him  in  the  midst  of  ks  ^ 
papers,  working  cheerily  among  those  wboe  k  ^ 
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fe  is  told.     He  tniTelled  less  than  anj  mao  of  his 
and  ine«A0  I  can  remembtr.    He  went  to  Soathern 
a,  to  inquire  into  the  oom  trade  there  for  the  Moving 
ifc/«,  ana  his  pleasant  letters  home  were  afterwards 
»hed   in   the   Heme  and  Colonud  Library^  under  the 
if  «« The  Russians  of  the  South."    We  passed  a  few 
t  together  at  Boulogne  during  the  two  or  three  sum- 
when    my  father,  Dickens,   Gilbert  k  Beckett,  and 
■  —  all   gone  nowl — took  their  summer  rest  there; 
le  uiade  a  lew  holiday  trips  to  Paris.  •  I  remember  a 
f  evening,  full  of  his  bookish  sparkle,  over  a  dinner 
lilippe's,  which  he  thoroughly  enjojed.    But  Shirley 
cs  ymmm  mm  easentially  a  London  man  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  driven  once  or  twice  to  the  waters  of  Harrogate, 
tie  had   a  liking  for  a  Scotch  trip ;  but  no  liking  for 
»lace  'was  hsilf  so  strong  in  him  as  that  which  he  cner- 
€cr  Fleet  Street  and  CoTent  Garden.    He  would  go 
the  country  for  a  few  days  under  great  persuasion ; 
wrhen  he  got  there  he  chafed  till  he  returned  to  his 
ing  papers,  his  yoluminous  correspondence,  his  own 
3fai^,  and   his  ikmiliar  books — all  set  in  his  own 
odicski  way,  and  not  to  be  touched  hy  strange  hands 
\j  account.    But  he  was  at  home,  he  was  at  his  ease 
in  the  thick  of  London.    When  liis  family  and  all 
Kends  were  far  away,  fishing,  shooting,  yachting,  he 
1   remain  contentedly  in  town ;  and  siter  his  long 
work  wsM  done,  he  would  issue  from  his  pretty  home 
e  Regent's  Park,  and  walk  happily  througn  the  qui^t 
ts  to  the  Garrick  for  a  gossip,  or  to  his  nyorite  hotel 
r  the  Piazzas,  where  he  and  Mark  Lemon  would  laugh 
boys,  oyer  a  plain  dinner  and  a  glass  of  punch. 
)mon  had  the  higher  animal  spirits,  but  Brooks  had  the 
er  tongue,  the  more  cultured  mind,  the  finer  grace. 
»Q*B  fun  bubbled  firom  his  loying  heart    His  eye  com- 
d  your  laughter  as  much  as  his  Up.    You  were  aglow 
la  presence.    Brooks  was  the  well-bred  gentleman, 
odically  genial  — a  sayer  of  good  things  you  iJ^ought 
He   was,  as  I  haye  said,  immersed  in  literature 
ye,  and  could  neyer  be  rid  of  his  reading  in  his  con- 
ation: whereas  Lemon  was  rather  a  man  of  the  world, 
of  whose  business  lay  in  the  pleasant  ways  of  letters. 
L  were  men  of  the  old-fashioned,  courteous  address, 
heir  denials  they  appeared  to  be  conferring  a  fayor. 
he  humble  they  were  gentle ;  and  Uiey  had  their  re- 
l  in  the  zeal  with  which  all  people  in  a  printing-house, 
otel,  or  their  home  pressed  to  senre  them. 
St  me  note  an  instance  of  the  effect  which  Shirley 
>ks  produced  on  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
ely :  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  throughout  his 
at  Oswestry,  where  he  passed  a  few  years  of  his  youth, 
is  uncle's  articled  pupil.    When  it  became  known  that 
ould  endeayor  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Gentle- 
*s  Magazine  a  faithful  sketch  of  my  old  friend  (I  met 
for  the  first  time  in  1846)  1  receiyed  a  letter  firom  Mr. 
ew  Roberts,  editor,  I  belieye,  of  Bye-gones  —  tibe  Notes 
Queries  of  the  Cambrian  border,  in  which  he  testified 
tie  deep  impression  Shirley  Brooks's  death  had  made  in 
restry.    «*  As  a  boy,"  he  says,  "  I  remember  the  keen 
ght  we  always  felt  when  Mr.  Brooks  came  amongst  us 
took  an  interest  in  our  sports.    We  all  loyed  him,  and 
It  it  indeed  an  honor  for  so  many  years  to  be  fayored 
I  communications  firom  him.    Although  we  Oswestrians 
a  only  had  hasty  glimpses  of  Mr.  Brooks  of  late  years, 
death  —  to  all  who  remember  his  residence  here  —  has 
1  like  that  of  a  friend."    Shirley  Brooks  had  the  fao- 
of  holding  people  close  to  him.     He  had  a  princely 
Qory.    He  neyer  forgot  a  face  he  had  seen,  nor  the 
umetances  under  which  he  had  seen  it    The  tenacity 
lis  memory  was  indeed  extraordinary.    Li  March,  187S, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Roberts :  — 

want  to  ask  yon,  who  know  all  about  Welsh  affiurs,  a  do- 
ie  question.  It  is  partly  suggested  by  what  his  sceptical 
ce  of  Somerset  said  about  Welsh  coal.  All  the  coals  we 
no  matter  what  one  pays  (they  are  cheap  now,  28s.)  are 
e  or  less  Iwd.  But  it  has  been  t!ome  in  upon  my  mind,  as 
Quakers  say,  that  there  is  oom  in  Emt,  that  is  to  say.  coal 
^ales,  which  must  be  good,  and  which  may  be  supplied 
ewhere  in  London.    Do  you  happen  to  know  how  ^»«  is  I 


....  I  remember  that  in  the  old  days  in  Oswestry  we  used  to 
haye  eoals  for  almost  nothing,  and  the  late  Minshnlf  "  the  poet " 
(but  I  fimcy  this  man  had  died  before  your  time)  wrote,  — 

"  And  jaggers  may  by  way  of  toll 
Fling  now  and  then  a  lump  of  coal." 

It  must  he  quite  forty  years  since  MinshnU  wrote  the  doggerel. 

This  faculty  of  retention,  applied  industriously  to  liter- 
ary pursuits  by  a  man  of  fiuiidious  taste,  produced  the 
thorough  man  of  letters  it  was  my  ambition  to  describe  to 
the  readers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Mr.  Roberts 
tells  me  he  has  often  been  absolutely  amazed  at  the  won- 
derful memory  Shirley  Brooks  liad  for  little  things.  Here 
are  two  examples :  — 

Some  one  having  giyen  an  epitaph  in  our  Bye-gones  column, 
Mr.  Brooks  wrote  to  say  he  could  find  a  more  dismal  one  in 
Oswestry  Church-yard,  and  indicated  the  spot  —  giving,  almost 
complete  in  his  letter,  the  whole  eight  lines  that  composed  it  I 
And  a  few  months  earlier,  noticing  a  discussion  in  the  Advertiser 
about  a  brooch,  bearing  the  date  at  which  the  "  twelve  Apostles  " 
became  a  political  byword  in  Shropshire,  he  wrote  and  said, 
"  I  was  in  Oswestry  at  the  Cotes  and  Gore  contest,  wMch  was 
three  years  before  1835,  the  date  of  the  brooch,  and  then  I  heard 
the  term,  'Lord  Clive's  Twelve  Apostles,'  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers as  they  had  been  in  olden  times  (for  later,  and  before  the 
Reform  Bill  there  were  two  or  three  Liberals) :  I  remember  being 
remonstrated  with  for  repeating  the  phrase,  as  profane  I " 

Traces  of  his  sojourn  in  Oswestry  are  to  be  found  in  the 
«  Gordian  Knot "  and  the  «"  Silver  Cord."  St.  Oscar's,  in 
the  former  work,  is  a  yiyid  description  of  Oswestry ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cheriton  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  Mr.  Sabine, 
the  author's  uncle,  with  whom  he  liyed,  and  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  his  charitable  work  in  the  local  Sunday-schools. 

In  his  early  time  —  saylabout  1842-45 —  Shhrley  Brooks 
signed  his  articles,  which  were  appearing  in  Ainswarth's 
Magazine^  Cliarles  W.  Brooks :  his  second  literary  signa- 
ture was  C.  Shirley  Brooks :  and  finally  he  became  Shirley 
Brooks.  His  full  name  was  Charles  William  Shirley  — 
the  latter  being  an  old  name  in  his  family.  His  early 
magazine  papers,  which  brought  liim  into  communication 
with  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Laman  Blanchvd,  and  other 
known  men  of  the  time,  were  of  yarious  kinds.  One  — 
**  A  Lounge  in  the  CBil  de  Bceuf,"  was  a  brilliant  dialogue 
aoiong  the  courtiers  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  A  second 
was  an  account  of  an  excursion  of  some  English  actors  to 
China,  brimming  oyer  with  humor.  Then  there  were 
dramatic  papers — some  of  remarlutble  power  —  as  **  Cousin 
Emily"  and  the  « Shrift  on  the  Baft."  These  drew 
marked  attention  upon  tlie  young  writer;  and  soon  he  was 
the  centre  of  a  strong  muster  or  literary  firiends,  who  wel- 
comed his  beaming  and  liandsome  English  face,  and  found 
pleasure  in  the  wit  and  grace  of  his  society. 

His  house  became  the  resort  of  many  men  who  were  then 
rising,  and  have  since  risen,  in  the  realms  of  literature  and 
art.  Angus  Reach  was  his  intimate  friend;  and  they 
worked  together  for  years  on  the  Morning  Chronicle  —  to 
which  paper  Brooks  contributed  the  summary  of  Parlia- 
ment during  fiye  sessions  —  an  experience  that  stood  him 
in  good  stMd  afterwards  in  Punch,  Albert  Smith  took 
many  a  hint  and  wise  bit  of  advice  firom  his  friend  Shirley 
Brooks.  And  then  his  liiis  took  a  dramatic  twist.  It  was 
probably  his  firiendship  with  Charles  Kean  and  Keeley 
that  led  him  to  the  stage,  and  to  the  production  of  the  de- 
lightftd  comediettas  which  brightened  the  reien  of  the 
l^leys  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  <*  Our  New  Gbvemess," 
•«  The  Creole,"  «  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars,"  and  '<  Any- 
thing for  a  Change  "  are  light  and  bright  pieces  that  de- 
serve a  more  gprateful  public  than  they  have  obtained. 
Some  day  a  manager  will  open  the  acting  edition  of  them, 
and  find  that  there  is  very  seldom  any  dramatic  writing 
produced  nowadays  equal  to  that  to  be  found  in  **  Our 
Kew  Governess." 

But  I  have  only  touched  on  the  literary  activities  of 
Shirley  Brooks.  His  gracefiil  pen  —  grace  was  his  special 
quality  —  was  a  nimbb  one.  Contributions  to  provincial 
papers,  leaders  for  the  Illustrated  News,  for  the  Era,  for 
the  Home  News,  travelled  in  copious  streams.  And  liere 
let  me  note  how  kind  that  brave  and  busy  hand  was :  how 
tenderly  it  fell  on  a  child's  head,  how  it  drew  animals  to 
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its  caress,  how  warmlv  it  pressed  a  parting  friend.  For 
years  that  hand  toiled  ever/  week  in  a  certain  paper — 
giving  the  entire  pecnniary  result  to  the  widow  of  a  dear 
Iriend.  First,  the  friend  fell  ill,  and  remained  for  many, 
many  months  unable  to  work.  The  brain  had  lost  its  bal- 
ance, it  was  a  mercy  when  the  spent  writer  died.  AH 
this  time  Shirley  Brooks  quietly  stood  by;  did  the  sick 
man's  work  for  him,  and,  tShe  sick  man  dead,  continued  the 
weekly  task  as  his  offering  to  his  friend's  widow.  There 
was  real  heroism  in  this  sustained  toil,  given  regularly 
away  until  it  was  wanted  no  longer,  that  I  never  permitted 
myself  to  forget  whenever  I  heard  men  forming  an  estimate 
of  Shirley  Brooks. 

Not  a  demonstrative,  nor  in  any  way  a  gushing  or  senti- 
mental man,  Brooks  was  hearty.  But  his  heartiness  had 
been  polished ;  and  he  was  to  the  unceremonious,  bluff, 
and  -fast  folk  of  the  present  day,  somewhat  ceremonious 
and  modish.  His  manner  always  reminded  me  of  that  of 
a  fashionable  physician;  and,  by  the  way,  he  affected 
doctors  — and  they  affected  him.  1  think  it  is  Mr.  "  Orig- 
inal "  Walker  who  has  observed  that  a  gentleman  is  a  man 
of  education  who  will  uke  a  polish.  My  dear  friend 
Shirley  had  taken  that  polish. 

In  the  society  of  ladies,  I  have  been  always  told,*he  was 
delightful.  His  fine  presence  and  gallant  bearing,  his 
lively  talk  that  assumed  considerable  knowledge  in  his 
listeners,  and  in  this  sometimes  flattered  them  vastly ;  and 
above  all,  his  gracious  and  sympathetic  method  of  ap- 
proach, bespoke  the  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  the  constant  companionship  of  cultivated  gentle- 
women gives  to  a  man.  it  is  the  bloom  upon  the  polish. 
Shirley  Brooks  could  pay  a  compliment  in  the  old,  respect- 
ful style,  and  tarn  the  corner  of  a  mistake  or  an  awkward 
incident  with  a  special  grace  that  was  all  his  own.  Be  it 
observed  that  there  are  hundreds  of  illustrations  afloat  of 
the  points  of  character  I  am  endeavoring  to  submit  to  the 
reader  ;  but  I  have  them  not  at  band,  and  I  am  wiiting 
far  away  from  the  friends  who  could  pour  them  into  my 
basket.  So  that  my  estimate  must  be  taken  on  my  own 
good  faith,  and  my  faculty  of  observation  that  ranged  over 
twenty-eight  years.  Some  twenty  of  these  years  ago 
Shirley  Brooks  had  invited  a  certain  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  to  one  of  those  joyous  parties  of  his  which,  alas ! 
there  are  few  alive  to  remember  to-day.  In  his  letter  he 
had  omitted  to  give  the  number  of  bis  house.  This  being 
requested,  he  made  an  elaborate  drawing  of  bis  street  door 
—  writing,  <^  This  is  that  side  of  my  door  on  which  I  am 
least  anxious  to  see  you." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the 
admirable  writer  about  whom  I  am  merely  making  a  few 
notes,  without  his  letters.    For  he  was  a  great  and  careful 
lettei^ writer.    How  he  found  time  to  carry  on  the  corre- 
spondence in  which  he  indulged  was  a  mystery  to  the 
friends  who  knew  the  amount  of  "  copy "  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  off  every  week.     He  read  everything  of 
mark  that  appeared ;  he  kept  a  thoroughly  literary  diary, 
which,  I  believe,  will  presently  see  the  light  of  print.     He 
was  fond  of  society,  and  a  diner-out  of  the  old  school ;  he 
had  always  time  for  a  gossip;  he  was  well  posted  up  in 
every  event  of  the  day ;  and  yet  he  found  time  to  write 
sparkling,  witty,  and  kindly  letters  about   nothing  and 
everything,  hy  the  hundred.    In  some  he  frolicked  like  a 
school-boy ;   m  others  he  would  set  seriously  to  work  to 
solve  or  illustrate  some  literary  subject  that  had  acciden- 
tally turned  up.     He  would  enter  upon  a  long  correspond- 
ence to  serve  a  friend.    You  never  found  him  exhausted ; 
seldom  tired.    If  you  caught  him  lounging  by  the  dainty 
conservatory  he  had  in  his  house,  after  a  long  day  up-stairs 
in  his  study,  he  would  be  reading  the  last  Quarterly,  or 
dallying  with  a  novel  bv  one  of  his  friends  —  but  he  would 
brighten  for  a  talk,  and  be  sure  to  shine  in  it.     When  he 
had  finished  his  correspondence  for  the  day,  after  his  work, 
he  would  Uke  his  letters  to  the  post  himself.     It  was  his 
orderly  way.    You  could  see  his  methodical  mind  in  the 
I)recise  writing,  the  unbroken  lines,  the  absence  of  any 
sign  of  haste  from  his  shortest  notes.  '  His  books  and  pict- 
ures were  arranged  with  extraordinary  neatness.     He  bad 


photograph  albums  of  friends,  with  their  satognsi 
characteristic  bits  from  their  letters  oootrived  «i 
quisite  care  under  each.  One  letter  of  hi?,  which  I  \ 
to  have  under  my  hand,  is  a  good  examp^  of  h&  a 
ing  watchfulness'  over  all  about  him,  over  the  web 
friend,  over  the  success  of  any  undertaktBg  ia  vli 
was  concerned.  The  opening  paragraph  racn  a 
domestic  joke  we  had  in  common :  — 

Atk  Monday  ia  LaA  {MmA  34;.  1 
Mt  dear  William, —  I  can  write  to  yoo.    Theeaan 
of  innocence  sits  upon  my  brow,  and  also  flatten  <ffVB 
stand ;  which  I  consider  a  rather  fine  image. 

The  C.  K.i  memorial  will,  I  hope,  be  a  wbxkkwl  B« 
began  it,  and  is  very  energetic  It  ooght  to  be  tosaam 
tic.  at  Windsor.  Some  folks  are  pashini?  aboat  an  ''dc 
tribute,*'  etc.,  bat  I  think  we  need  not  flavor  €verfyM^% 
smell  of  corduroy.  'Tis  quite  dominant  enough  alita^ 
ouqU  to  be  on  the  committee. 

I  was  going  to  write  to  L.  by  order  of  £.,  to  sar  the : 
ter,  who,  with  Rcj^nald,  has  been  about  Italy,  a»d  hvi 
the  sights,  is  makinfi:  her  way  to  Paris,  and  irreatlTba^ 

Sou  there.  I  fear  this  hope  will  be  blighted.  I  eea'c  fl 
er  address,  though  I  write  to^ay  to  Naples,  as  khevillai 
that  before  L.  could  write,  but  if  I  get  a  Blanriycs  m 
will  send  it. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  L.  R.  ?  She  is  a  joang  artist  r 
merit.  Frith  and  Tom  Taylor  prophesy  a  great  cmk: 
and  she  is  stiidylng  in  Paris  —  having  exhibited  wits 
here,  at  the  Academy,  etc.  Ic  would  he  very  kind  if  Li 
or  both,  would  give  her  a  call,  if  yon  can.  I  sablsiBi 
dress.  I  know  not  what  part  of  Paris  it  is  in — }q«^ 
you  go,  say  that  you  are  friends  of  mine,  and  that  >kil 
will  call  on  her  when  she  comes.  You  will  like  ben 
very  bright. 

Mo  news  but  those  yon  read  in  the  papas.  Tfaejaj^ 
that  JeiMcl  is  to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls  at  once. 

If  M.  Dord  is  In  Paris,  I  beg  my  best  compliaeni  t 
Do  you  see  Piimsoll  wanted,  or  wants,  him  to  paist  i; 
on  the  cofHn-fchips?  And  wouldn't  he  do  it  graodlT-l 
est  regards.  —  Ever  yours,  Sn islet  £«■ 

I  may  note  that  M.  Dor^  declined  the  anbjeet-i 
ing  it  a  political  one,  on  the  merits  of  which  hrv 
competent  to  pronounce  judgment  with  bi^  brosli. 

Some  —  I  trust  many  —  under  whose  eyes  ikmi 

will  fall  will  remember  Shirley  Brooks  in  his  Istarl 

when  the  hard- fought  fight  had  been  won,  and  he  kali 

out  of  it,  his  whitening  hair  being  the  only  wan  i 

struggle.     He  never  looked  braver,  handsomer,  orl 

He  was  as  deep  in  his  books,  as  familiar  with  kii 

ever ;  but  now  he  had  his  acknowledged  place  ia  ' 

ature  which  he  loved.    The  steel  at  Napoleoo's 

the  same. on  the  eve  of  the  battle  as  on  the  men 

tory ;  but  on  the  morrow  it  was  the  sword  of  Ai 

How  cheerily  and  kindly,  in  the  heyday  of  his 

success,  Shirley  Brooks  gathered  his  circle  of  (m 

him,  none  who  ever  stood  under  his  roof-tree  v 

That  was  a  pleasant  ht>use  in  Kent  Terrace,  bri 

gent*s  Park,  where  so  many  men  whose  names  art 

hold  words  were  wont  to  gather  and  be  wiselv 

How  many  years  have  I  seen  out  and  in,  sitting  vi^' 

of  friends  round  the  mahogany  tree  of  oar  dear  I 

How  many  times  has  his  manly  and  kindly  %oicesiiil| 

bless  you  all "  to  us,  as  the  bells  of  the  New  T< 

through  the  stillness  of  midnight  1     He  stood  at  tisj 

of  his  table  last  New  Year's  Eve,  his  friends  crowdrfr 

him  —  the  background  his  books  and  pictures; 

hand.     His  happy  English  face,  ennobled  with 

never  looked  fuller  of  the  intellectual  light  Uut 

trimmed  and  burned  —  a  student  always  —  for 

years.    I  remember  that  a  sad  feeling  came  upoe 

gazed  at  him,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  oountia^ 

ing  seconds  of  the  last  New  Year's  Eve  he  was  ' 

see.     For  he  reminded  me  of  my  father  ia  his 

Kilburn  Priory,  on  his  last  New- Year's  Eve,  wh«i 

so  solemnly  and  slowly,  as  though  in  the  mida 

revel,  Death  had  whispered  to  him.    The  sestterBil 

1  The  mtmorlAl  to  Charlai  Kolght,  of  whloh  Shiitej  Bnoki 
seentarj. 
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te  hair  were  the  chief  resemblance  between  the  two ; 
was  these  that  revived  the  old  scene  in  my  mind  — 
raa  struck  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  ahnost 
1  whiteness  of  my  friend. 

no  sad  memory,  no  melancholy  foreboding,  was  ap- 
;  on  the  night  when,  for  the  last  time,  Shirley  Brooks 
1  his  guests,  and  wished  them  a  happy  New  Year. 
le  old  friends  were  there.    Frith,  Tenniel,  Edmund 

Du  Manrier,  Burnand,  Mrs.  Keeley,  Crowdy,  J.  C. 
uoD,  Samboume,  and  many  others ;  and  among  the 
ne  strangers  was  Mark  Twain,  who  proposed  the 

of  the  host  in  a  speech  brimming  with  his  peculiar 
'.  Shirley  Brooks  replied  quietly,  and  with  a  little 
d  in  his  manner.  It  was  late,  and  he  abhorred  late 
He  had  been  an  early  man  all  his  life  ;  and  to  this 
labit  he  owed  that  prodigious  power  of  work  which 
shed  his  friends,  who  knew  that  he  had  never  been  a 


man. 


s  than  two  months  afterwards  he  was  upon  his  death- 
He  was  busy  with  his  duties  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  his  eyes  were 
forever  he  looked  over  the  forthcoming  number  of 
t  and  made  some  suggestions.  He  was  at  peace  with 
)  world.  He  had  blessed  his  wife  for  the  loving  care 
rhich  she  had  watched  over  him.  His  boys  were  at 
with  him.  And  he  turned  gently  on  his  side,  and 
to  his  long  sleep,  leavinz  hosts  of  friends  to  mourn 
.nd  not  an  enemy  that  I  ever  heard  of,  to  assail  his 
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'hat  a  strange  people  am  I  got  amongst !  *'  exclaims 
lilosophic  Lien  Chi  Al  Tangi,  in  the  very  first  of  those 
ing  letters  which  dear  Oliver  Goldsmith  gave  us  un- 
e  title  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World."  Should  we 
arians  "  ever  be  favored  with  thd  hona-fide  impressions 
ae  intelligent  traveller  from  the  Flowery  iLand,  his 
vould  without  a  doubt  be  wonderfully  interesting  ; 
bether  it  would  give  us  views  of  ourselves  and  our 
so  amusingly  ludicrous  as  those  which  European  trav- 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  reporting  as  to  the  ways 
tanners  of  the  Celestials,  is  necessarily,  in  the  absence 
'  such  authentic  specimen  of  Chinese  criticism,  a  purely 
ative  question.  As  a  mere  matter  of  supposition,  it 
be  expected  that  the  difference  between  the  habits  and 
as  and  ways  of  thought  of  the  respective  nationalities 
present  tne  same  outrk  appearance  to  the  Celestial  as 
lave  done  to  the  Barbarian  critic.  At  any  rate,  a  recent 
sh  writer  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  fun  afforded 
provincial  Chinese,  on  their  first  visit  to  places  where 
nglish  and  Americans  **  most  do  congregate  "  at  their 
iged  ports.  *<  They  go  the  first  thing,'"  he  says,  —  I 
nislaid  his  actual  words,  —  **  to  see  the  Europeans  on 
laily  and  inevitable  promenade ;  it  is  a  most  amusing 
to  them.  Smoking  their  pipes  and  plying  their  fans, 
quat  in  a  line  by  the  wayside,  reganling  with  amused 
npt  the  '  devils  of  the  west ;  *  who  wear  mutton  chop 
ers,  black-cloth  clothes,  and  tall  chimney-pot  hats,  in 
ate  where  they  ought  to  try  and  keep  themselves  cool ; 
ley  laugh  at  their  swallow  tail  coats,  with  nothing  in 
corresponding  to  the  dorsal  appendage  behind ;  and 
IS  on  the  back,  where  they  have  nothing  to  button." 
he  natives  do  so  regard  us,  one  can  hanily  say  that 
t  all  an  unfair  tu-quoque^  when  we  remember  that  we 
always  regarded  '*  these  same  learned  Thebans  **  — 
facetious  and  perhaps,  in  many  points,  very  sensible 
—  as  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  of  all  peoples ; 
Irolls  "  of  the  human  race,  the  antitheses  of  whatever 
iropcans  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  normal  and 
r  iljaut.  But  just  so,  as  I  have  said,  might  an  intelli- 
[^hinaman  (and  with  perhaps  equal,  if  not  greater, 
i)  regard  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  forget  —  as  we  Eng- 
ith  Qur  overweening  conceit  of  Western  civilization 
rogress,  are  so  apt  to  do  —  that,  with  all  their  appar- 


ent gaucherie  and  topsy-turviness,  this  interestins;  people 
have  anticipated  us  in  many  of  the  discoveries  of  European 
science.  And  yet,  at  the  saqpe  time,  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that,  with  all  their  acuteness  and  industry,  they  have 
failed  to  improve  upon  the  acquisitions  of  their  ancestors  to 
the  same  extent  that  we  Westerns  have  done.  The  fact, 
indeed,  appears  to  be,  that -^  even  taking  off  a  considerable 
discount  from  their  assumed  chronology  —  tlie  Chinese 
would  seem  to  have  carried  their  civilization  to  a  high  pitch 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  to  have  been  arrested,  at  a  com- 
paratively remote  period,  in  its  further  development;  their 
discoveries,  thenceforth,  remaining  stationary,  and,  as  it 
were,  stereotyped  and  resultless.  A  circumstance  which 
necessarily  appears  the  more  remarkable  to  us,  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  advance  of  science  in  Europe  has  always 
been  more  or  less  steadily  progressing,  it  is  our  own  age  and 
generation  that  has  witnessed  its  most  rapid  (and  most  con- 
stantly increasingly  rapid)  manifestations. 

As  instances  of  this  early  advancement  and  then  appar- 
ently sudden  arrest  of  Chinese  science,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remember,  that  they  discovered  gunpowder  long  before 
it  was  thought  of  in  Europe,  though  to  this  day  they  are  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  tneir  methods  of  using  it ; 
that  the  use  of  movable  blocks  in  printing  was  known  to 
them  centuries  before  the  employment  of  any  kind  of  type 
had  occurred  either  to  Gutenberg  in  Germany  or  Caxton  in 
England  ;  and  yet  their  caligraphy  is  little  better  than  a 
hierpglyphic  elaboration,  perfectly  marvellous  when  con- 
trast^ with  any  known  system  of  short-hand  used  in  these 
Western  parts;  that  they  have  long  had  the  most  compli- 
cated (and  therefore  one  would  naturally  suppose  the  most 
perfect)  system  of  public  organization,  and  personal  and 
municipal  government;  but  even  now  they  are  glad  (or 
were  very  recently)  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  **  barbarians  " 
in  working  their  Customs,  marshalling  their  fleets  and 
armies,  and  even  representing  them  at  foreign  Courts. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  even  already,  so  great  are  the  ad- 
vances of  Western  thought  on  the  minds  of  the  more  cult- 
ured of  the  Eastern  peoples,  that  the  number  of  Indians 
sent  to  Europe  for  their  education  has  quite  recently  caused 
"the  head  and  front"  of  the  English  Church  to  express  a 
fear  whether  the  "heathens"  may  not  convert  us  sooner 
than  we  convert  them.  And  even  the  (hitherto)  most  ex- 
clueive  of  all  countries,  Japan,  is  not  only  opening  itself  to 
the  reception  of  European  ideas,  but  has  actually  sent  us 
an  embassy )  and  it  has  even  been  rumored  that  the  Efai- 
press  Dowager  of  China,  in  addition  to  her  other  efforts  to 
Keep  the  young  emperor  in  tutelage,  is  meditating  for  him 
a  tour  in  Europe.  But  taking  all  mese  things  into  account, 
it  would  really  seem  that,  reversing  the  old  proverb  about 
the.  march  of  civilization  being  from  east  to  west,  the  cur- 
rent were  tending  all  the  other  way  (perhaps  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  ^he  world  is  round  —  but  that  won't  altogether 
account  for  it),  and  that  as  English  modes  of  thought  and 
energy  have,  by  their  irresistible  vitality  and  impulse,  al- 
ready pervaded  the  vast  plains  of  India,  so  must  the  pro- 
gressive principles  of  the  Western  nations  gradually  spread 
over  the  teeming  myriads  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is 
difiicult  to  doubt  that,  whether  by  the  peaceful  influence  of 
European  commerce  and  Christian  teaching  (aided  some- 
what, perhaps,  by  the  spasmodic  advances  of  the  Tac-ping 
rebels,  who  —  though  it  may  be  in  a  very  distorted  fashion 
—  seem  certainly  to  be  imbued  with  Christian  and  Euro- 
pean ideas),  or  whether  by  enforced  military  intervention 
arising  out  of  the  unavoidable  antagonism  of  opposite  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  contact  with  the  outside  (barbarian) 
world  must  inevitably  have  an  influence  which  will  even 
tually  modify  many  of  the  mundane  notions,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  Celestials,  and  at  the  tfame  time  develop  and 
intensify  to  a  still  higher  degree  those  qualities  of  ingenuity 
and  persevering  industry  which  they  are  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted to  possess. 

But  I  fear  I  am  making  my  porch,  too  large  for  my  pa- 
goda. It  was  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  curious 
contrasts  which  the  l\abits  and  customs  of  the  Willow-pat- 
tern people  present  to  our  own  habits  and  customs  ;  but  as 
I  have  gone  so  far,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  go  a  lit- 
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tie  ft^rther,  and  record  —  for  thej  are  well  worth  recording 
—  a  few  more  of  these  singular  contrasts ;  such  as  their 
habit  of  making  proylsion,  either  by  purchase  or  by  mai^ 
rii^e  gift,  for  that  which  we  ulually  regard  as  the  very  last 
object  of  thought — nay,  no  object  of  thought  at  all  — 
namely,  a  coffin ;  their  wearing  white  instead  of  black  when 
mourning  over  their  dead ;  their  providing  a  dinner  for  the 
defunct,  whereas  our  culinary  attentions  are  devoted  to  the 
survivors.  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  enrich  my  illustra- 
tion b^  a  quotation,  I  would  cite  Mr.  Wingrave  Cooke's  de- 
scription of  the  Flowery  Land,  as  a  country  **  where  the 
roses  have  no  framnce  and  the  women  no  petticoats,  the 
laborer  no  Sabbatn  and  the  magistrate  no  sense  of  honor, 
the  roads  no  vehicles  and  the  ships  no  keels,  where  old 
men  fly  kites,  where  the  needle  points  to  the  south,  where 
the  place  of  honor  is  on  the  left  nand  and  the  seat  of  intel- 
lect is  in  the  stomach,  where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  in- 
solent gesture,  where  we  find  a  literature  without  an  alpha- 
bet and  a  language  without  a  grammar ; "  and  where  (to 
give  a  finishing  touch  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 
Charles  Dickens^  a  ship's  crew  appear  in  "  gauxe  pinafores 
and  plaited  hair,  wearing  stiff  cloffs  a  quarter  of  a  foot 
thick  in  the  soles,  and  lie  at  night  in  little  scented  boxes, 
like  backgammon  men  or  chess-pieces  or  mother-of-pearl 
counters  r'  and  where  (by  way  of  taking  leave  of  the  so- 
cial peculiarities  of  this  eccentric,  but  by  no  means  unrea- 
soning people)  a  man  shakes  hands  —  as  I  now  do  —  not 
with  his  friend,  but  with  himself. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  object  with  which  we  set  out,  I 
wish  to  put  on  record  some  genuine  specimens  of  the  style 
of  Chinese  composition,  both  of  the  official  and  of  the  fa- 
miliar type. 

Whether  the  high-flown  and  hyperbolical  cast  of  phrase- 
ology which  used  to  characterize  the  official  communica- 
tions of  China  with  Europeans  is  at  length  giving  wav  be- 
fore the  more  matter-of-fiu:t  style  of  the  prosaic  people  of 
the  West,  we  in  England  hardly  feel  in  a  position  to  say ; 
possibly  the  translators  of  such  documents,  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  l^a-leaf  s^le,  have  lost  the  interest  in  it 
which  they  may  once  have  bad,  and  no  longer  attempt  to 
do  more  than  give  the  bare  English  equivalent  of  their 
purport.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  official  mind  of 
China  itself  is  beainning  to  feel  that  its  position  —  between 
the  persistent  advance  of  the  *<  barbuians "  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unreasoning  obstinacy  and  summary  system 
of*  vengeance  of  the  emperor  on  the  other  —  is  driving  all 
the  official  poetrv  out  c!t  that  same  official  mind.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  English  version  of  the  diplomatic  communica- 
tions of  Prince  Kung,  while  negotiating  the  last  peace  with 
Lord  Elgin,  we  find  little  of  the  old  iSected,  flowery  style 
of  composition,  in  which  *<  the  Sacred  Son  of  Heaven," 
*^the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,"  who  "tranquil- 
lizes and  governs  the  universe,"  '*  one  step  of  whose  foot 
shakes  the  earth,"  is  humbly  besought  to  bektow  **  his  sa- 
cred glance "  on  "  the  obscure  views  presented  by  his 
slave,  a  man  of  dull  and  confused  understanding  "  (albeit 
the  third  man,  and  one  of  the  handsomest,  in  the \ingdom), 
and  to  issue  thereupon  **  the  edict  of  the  vermilion  pencil." 
Still,  however,  traces  of  the  same  quaint  and  grandiloquent 
phraseolo^  may  be  found  in  the  imperial  edicts  and  in  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  lesser  officials  for  the  informa- 
tion and  government  of  the  native  Chinese.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  such  documents  may  afford,  if  nothing  more,  at 
least  a  few  minutes'  amusement  to  our  readers. 

An  imperial  edict  issued  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
last  war  commences  thus :  <*  Whether  soothing  or  bridlins 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  the  world,  we  luve  regarded 
them  all  with  the  same  feeling  of  benevolence.  But  when 
the  barbarian  chief  £l-6in  came  to  Tien-tsin,  we,  appre- 
hensive lest  the  spirit  of  life  should  be  poisoned  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  war,  spent  no  long  time  in  argument 
with  them,  but  sent  our  chief  secretary,  Kweiliang,  to  still 
this  trouble.  Nevertheless,  the  barbarian  Bruce  and  oth- 
ers, ferocious  and  overbearing,  of  no  docility,  but  truculent 
and  tricky  to  the  last  degree,  again  sailed  up  with  devil 
ships,"  etc.  The  emperor  proceeds  to  offer  graduated  re- 
wards for  the  heads  of  "  black  or  white  barbarians ; "  calls 


upon  the  enemy  to  repent,  and  upon  '^ths  gcMol 
warriors,  scholars  and  people,"  to  exert  tbsttehii] 
uttermost  to  extirpate  and  exterminate  ^ta;*i 
having  been  taken,^  he  says,  that  ^  the  hatelal  b«i 
be  utterly  annihilated.  Therefi>re,''  contbott  tkl 
of  the  Sun,  **  let  them  be  wise  in  time;  there  vSlli] 
gret "  (compassion  ?)  *<  afterwarda."  When,  km 
the  approacn  of  the  allies  to  the  capita],  ths  ei^ 
posea  to  go  a  bunting  tour,  to  get  <Kit  of  di^B,ii 
isters,  in  their  terror,  plucked  up  sufficieat  eata^i 
*^  After  your  Majesty  shall  have  started,  a  saeeesk* 
orders  will  arise,  and  so  great  a  disturbaooe  of  tkai 
and  tutelary  deities  as  must  sorely  prodoee  loa't 
vailing  regret  in  your  Majesty's  mind  ;"  sad  tkai 
called  a  hunting  tour,  it  will  bear  the  aipeet  d  i 
Does  our  emperor,  then  "  (his  miniaters  bare  Aet 
to  add),  '*  think  nothing  of  his  people,  and  of  tktt 
of  the  tutelary  gods  ?  If,  giving  ear  to  loon  pij 
on  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  the  emfnre  of  tbt  iob 
be  thrown  away  like  a  weed  or  an  old  shoe,  Ae4« 
spirits  of  the  ancestors  will  have  been  left  oidml 
response  will  be  made  to  the  aafMrations  of  tfe^ 
or  the  governed  throughout  the  universe.  Let  »i 
or's  clear  intelligence  decide  how  he  could  bori 
thought  I .  A  puff  of  breath  is  now  sufficieat  te  4d 
balance  on  which  hangs  the  loss  or  ptoaemtin^i 
cession  of  your  ancestors  and  the  repose  of  iha 
gods  "  But  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  went  i-ktt 
withstanding ;  his  Summer  Palace  wis  ncM  i 
French  ana  English ;  and  probably  some  of  tta 
spoken  advisers  bad  reason'  to  regret  both  thsk 
monstrances  with  their  besotted  sovereign,  sad  is 
fectual  efforts  to  resist  the  advances  ot  theeuspsi 
barians.  Upon  which  point  deponent  saith  os^; 
is  not  pretending  to  write  history,  but  raerel/  boi| 
a  few  leaves  firom  the  Flowery  Land. 

The  following  proclamation  (to  give  aoodtfrfc 
was  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  Two  Kvu^ii 
ing  the  forcible  seizure  of  Chineee  coolies  for  ikl 
guese  settlement  at  Macao,  against  which  bock  i 
lish  and  die  French  Governments  have  lo  lagi 
earnestly  protested,  and  with  so  little  benefidtlia 
is  some  satisfiustion,  however,  to  know  that  the  fl|{i 
of  such  proceedings  does  not  attach  to  oar  onei; 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  style  of  diis  doenat' 
that  is  the  point  we  have  in  view  —  oontrssts  niy* 
with  the  style  of  any  similar  docnmentt  to  vUehs 
lishmen  are  accustomed. 

<*  Whereas,  in  the  city  of  Canton,  and  the  isk 
country,  there  were  a  set  of  lawless  vagsboBdi,iii 
napped  and  decoyed  harmless,  people,  for  the  psf 
selung  them  privately  to  go  abroad,  ander  tk  if 
*  selling  pigs,'  ^  having  the  hardihood  to  noltf  ^ 
right  by  thdr  most  detestable  acts;  I  depotsdiia 
prosecute  a  vigilant  search,  and  he  captured  ti«s 
of  them  at  the  Whampoa  anchoraee ;  sad,  iij^ 
the  imperial  warrant,  I  decapitated,  for  sa  ensfb 
teen  of  the  criminals  whose  guilt  was  almo^  ^ 


punishable  by  death  according  to  law,  so  si  j 
quiet  men's  minds  and  afford  a  notable  wanio|-  ^ 
ment  following  upon  crime,  however,  no*  ba^! 
opinion  so  good  as  to  warn  men  against  its  eoasi* 
becomes  necessanr  to  publish  this  ftr  snd  oeBi  < 
hardened  criminals  may  be  filled  with  awe.      ^^ 

*<  Thus  those  eighteen  men  who  have  ^'^^'l^^ 
mediately  on  their  apprehension  were  tempw  i> 
the  love  of  gain.  Little  did  they  know  thst  Ueaie^ 
not  endure  them  —  that  it  is  difficult  to  ^^ipi"' 
meshes  of  the  law  — and  that  in  the  t^,^^l 
their  heads  would  be  severed  from  th«r  bodies.  " 
this  dreadful?  . 

"  All  you  who  are  of  this  stamp  ^^^^Sl 
delay,  and  exert  yourselves  to  change  r*fj"'^| 
courses.  On  no  account  tread  in  the  oldtnoi'' 
yourselves  in  jeopardy  of  the  law.  c^t-wi 

"  Loving  the  people  as  my  children,  hot  fimlj^ 
^  W«  hAT«  no  eln*  to  tfa*  miMiiiif  of  thta 
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e  to  the  law,  I  hope  that,  by  ceasing  to  do  eyil 
ling  to  do  well,  you  will  protect  your  own  liTes. 
toy  one  dare  to  disobey,  repentance  will  be  un- 

nrery  one  tremblingly  observe  this  special  procla- 

is  less  of  the  osnal  hyperbolic  style  in  the  aboTe 
^  with  peihaps  some  rather  nnusoal  glimmer  of 
common-sense;  but  there  b  still  the  same  ten- 
irresponsible  despotic  action  which  always  char- 
Chinese  officialism. 

I  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  and  tumine 
illustrations  of  a  more  popular  and  domestic  kin(( 
^vail  ourselves  of  a  paragraph  (quoted  by  Sir 
ird  Alcock)  from  the  Shanghae  CycU^  referring  to 
»lumns  of  mere  verbiage  and  stilted  phraseology," 
e  art  of  stringing  together  sentences  void  of  sense," 
plilied  in  the  Chinese  state  papers :  "  while  "  (con- 
lir  R.  A.)  **  the*  genius  of  mendacity  and  humbug 
I  the  most  ingenious  circumlocutions."  The  CycU 
newhat  abridged),  — 

tie  stilted  and  artificial  compositions  that  ordina- 
to  make  up  a  *  gazette,' ^  the  emperor  leads  the 
^e  will  not  multiply  examples  of  imperial  homage 
bhe  genius  of  humbug,  but  will  take  the  first  that 
hand.  Thus  Rea  King,  in  1818,  ascribed  the  dis- 
3s  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  to  '  the  low 
his  virtue  and  his  accumulated  imperfections.' 
ribed  himself  as  following  the  traces  of  his  pencil 
ars.  Indeed  Kea  King  seemed  rather  to  take  a 
humbling  himself,  and  issued  several  public  con- 
Tuo  Kuang,  on  the  occasion  of  a  long-continued 
•,  published  a  memorial  which  he  had  reverently 
)d  to  imperial  Heaven,  praying  forgiveness  for  his 
ce  and  stupidity,  and  power  to  amend  in  the  future, 
Tiads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by  me,  a 
nan ;  my  sins  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
pe  from  them.  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved  and 
L'  Following  such  illustrious  examples,  we  find 
icials  representing  tliat  age,  or  infirmity,  or  igno- 
irevents  them  from  fulfilling  their  duties.  A  censor 
in  the  <  Middle  Kingdom '  speaks  of  himself  as  <  a 
d  horse,  unable  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  strength 
mpense  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  imperial 
ence.'  And  so  Tseng-Kuo-f'an  pictures  his  past 
as  that  of  *  a  child  tottering  along,'  and  solemnly 
ates  all  the  fiiilures  in  his  administration.  It  is  im- 
I  to  believe  that  these  cunningly  composed  sentences 
rthing  more  than  words ;  the  ex-viceroy  of  Chikli 
IS  well  a  sthe  Court  or  as  foreigners  that  whatever 
Lmation  may  be  in  which  hb  talents  are  held,  he 
i^lMss  great  and  varied  talents.  But  the  form  has  to 
e  through;  it  is  'the  honor  of  being  your  most 
it   humble    servant'  over  again  —  in  a    Chinese 
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AT's  papers  inherited  the  influence  of  Mirabeau's ; 
ork  was  carried  on  by  the  Phre  Duehine  of  Jacques 
,  by  the  Oraieur  du  Peuple  of  Louis  Fr^ron,  and  by 
vdutiofu  de  France  et  de  Brabant  of  Camille  Des- 
I.  All  three  of  these  journals  had  been  flourishing 
789,  but  Marat's  death  brought  them  to  the  fron^ 
re  so  as  they  made  it  their  united  mission  to  afldtate 
g;eance  against  *<  the  party  who  lurked  behind  Ghar- 
>rday/'  The  three  papers  were  equally  violent,  but 
ere  difierences  in  the  tones  of  their  violence,  and 

jc«n  •trmng*  enough  that  Mnongat  »  people  ao  laqnleiaTe  and  lit. 
he  ChloeM,  the  Ftkkm^  Qaxttu  (with  all  its  fanpetftcttona,  eren  as 
organ)  flhoold  be  aboat  the  onlj  nati?e  epeotanen  of  a  newipaper 
atthatimmeneeterrttoty.  "^ 


their  editors  were  men  altogether  dissimilar.  Jacques 
Hubert,  bom  in  1755,  was  a  miserable,  uneducated  person, 
who  had  been  check-taker  at  a  small  theatre  before  1789. 
He  was  dishonest  and  cantankerous,  but  possessed  a  sort  of 
rough-and-readv  talent,  and  made  his  way  rapidly  after  the 
Revolution,  by  bringing  out  a  paper  compoMd  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lowest  cutsses,  and  profusely  sprinkled  with 
obs^ne  oaths.  The  stvle  of  the  Ph'e  Duehine  is  well 
known,  owing  to  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Yermesch 
having  published  an  exact  imitation  of  it  under  the  late 
Commune ;  but  Hubert  was  a  man  of  sterner  stufi*  than  his 
foolish  imitator.  On  the  moclamation  of  the  Republic  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  to  Chaumette,  the  Procurator  Gen- 
eral, but  he  continued  to  edit  his  paper  whilst  attending  to 
his  fiinctions  as  purveyor  of  the  guillotine,  and  after  the 
death  of  Marat  took  to  publishing  daily  tabular  lists  of  per- 
sons who  he  thought  should  be  put  to  death.  So  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  private  persons  he  enjoyed  impunity, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1 794,  when  the  Terror  was  at  its 
height,  he  denonncd  the  whole  Convention  as  a  body  of 
<*  pusillanimous  curs,"  who  had  courage  only  to  bark,  and 
urged  the  people  to  overthrow  them,  and  transfisr  all  their 
powers  tp  tne  Commune.  He  is  said  to  have  penned  this 
article  when  intoxicated,  after  a  dinner  with  Chaumette 
and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and,  if  this  be  true,  his  wine  proved 
expensive,  for  it  cost  him  his  life.  Robespierre  had  him 
arrested,  and  Fouauier  Tinville,  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
with  whom  he  had  ained,  had  him  sentenced  to  de^L  He 
was  executed  on  the  24th  March,  1 794. 

Louis  Fr^ron  was  the  son  of  Elie  Fr^ron,  Voltaire's  an- 
tagonist during  the  EnclydopsBdic  controversies,  and  it  was 
principally  because  of  Uie  mjustice  which  his  father  had 
suffered  that  he  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause  with  so 
much  ardor.  But  Elie  Fr^ron  had  been  persecuted  less  by 
the  nobility  than  by  the  philosophers,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly against  savants  of  all  denominations  that  Fr^ron  jun- 
ior mostly  levelled  his  shafts.  His  Oraieur  du  Peuple  made 
it  a  business  to  ferret  out  members  of  the  Institute  and  roy- 
alist writers,  ai^d  to  charge  them  with  having  prostituted 
literature,  science,  and  art  by  their  servilities  towards  the 
Court.  He  obtained  that  the  Institute  should  be  closed, 
and  on  beine  sent  as  Commissary  to  Marseilles  and  Toidon, 
directed  all  his  zeal  to  the  persecution  of  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors, whom  he  sent  to  uie  scafibld  by  dozens.  Andr^ 
Chenier,  the  poet,  was  one  of  his  victims,  and  indeed  it  was 
enough  to  be  a  man  of  talent  to  incur  the  impeachment  of 
the  venomous  little  sheet  of  candle-paper,  which  was  nick- 
named L'arracheur  de  eervelles.  Fr^ron,  however,  was 
Srudent,  and  he  took  such  good  care  to  offend  none  of  the 
ominant  factions  Uiat  he  survived  both  the  Terror  and 
the  Directorate,  and  on  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  actually 
petitioned  for  a  post  under  Grovemment.  The  First  Con- 
sul, by  way  of  killing  him  politely,  sent  him  as  Stlb-Pkefect 
to  St.  Domingo^  wherA  the  climate  disposed  of  him  in  a 
couple  of  years. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  third  of  Marat's  successors,  was 
bom.in  1760,  and  was  a  typical  young  Frenchman  of  the 
violently  ambitious  sort.  It  was  he  who,  on  the  14th  July, 
1798,  climbed  on  a  table  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  incited  the  mob  to  go  and  attack  the  Bastille,  though 
he  did  not  join  them  in  this  gallant  exploit,  but  watched 
the  sight  from  afar.  Well  educated,  and  the  son  of  an  hon- 
orable magistrate,  who  deepl^r  deplored  his  revolutionary 
excesses,  and  remonstrated  with  lum  continually  by  letter, 
Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  like  a  gentleman,  and  affected 
the  dress  and.  manners  of  a  dandy.  His  appearance  was 
always  natty.  He  sported  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
buckskin  breeches  and  well-varnished  boots,  a  speckless 
white  waistcoat,  white  gloves,  a  shiny  hat,  and  a  cane  with 
a  gold  knob.  The  portraits  of  him  show  a  handsome  youth 
wUh  lar^e  eyes,  tmn  lips,  dapper  hands,  and  a  carefullr 
tressed  pig-tail ;  but  singularly  enough  the  owner  of  all  this 
beauty  and  finery  got  on  capitally  with  Marat,  who  often 
pawed  his  white  waistcoat  and  said :  '*  It's  a  light  heart 
beats  under  this  frippery,  but  it's  a  good  one."  At  Marat's 
death  Camille  Desmoulins  launched  out  furiously  against 
the  captive  Queen,  whose  devoted  slave  he  would  certainly 
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haye  become  hmd  she  inyited  him  to  court  at  the  outset  of 
the  Reyolation.  He  demanded  that  eyen  the  infant  Capet 
(Lonb  XVII.)  should  be  poisoned  before  he  became  a 
danger,  and  he  was  implacable  in  crying  for  the  execution 
of  the  Girondins.  But  subsequently  to  the  91st  October, 
1793,  when  the  Girondins,  after  five  months  spent  in  prison, 
were  at  length  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  a  luoden  revulsion 
occurred  in  Camille  Desmoulins'  yiews.  He  was  appointed 
to  be  Danton's  chief  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  found  himself  lodged  at  the  public  expense  in  that 
grand  residence  on  the  Place  Venddme,  **  where,"  as  he 
writes  complacently  to  his  father,  **  the  High  Chancellors 
of  France  lived  before  me."  He  had  also  been  recently 
married  to  a  lovely  and  gentle-hearted  eirl,  and  like  many 
another  man  who  has  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  he  began 
to  pine  for  domestic  peace,  and  wished  to  see  happy  faces 
around  him.  Danton,  who  had  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  yiolence  either,  had  got  into  the  same  sentimental 
mood,  and  seconded  Desmoulins  when  the  latter  brought 
out  a  new  paper,  Le  Vieux  Cordelier^  in  which  he  touch- 
insly  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  bloodtihed,  and  a  ^  recon- 
ciliation of  all  parties  under  the  tree  pf  liberty."  Robes- 
?ierre,  however,  was  not  yet  ready  for  rest.  So  long  as 
>anton  was  aliye  Robespierre  could  not  be  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  Convention,  and  he  promptly  seized  the  occasion 
of  Le  Vieux  Cordelier's  appearance  to  haye  both  Danton 
and  Desmoulins  arrested  and^tried  for  treason.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Le  Vieux  Cwrdelier  was  levelled  against 
Robespierre,  and  that  Danton  and  Desmoulins  hoped  oy  its 
means  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred  for  their  rival.  Had 
they  been  able  to  continue  the  publication  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  or  had  thev  been  animated  bv  a  spark  of  that  resolu- 
tion which  fired  Tallien  three  montns  later  to  beard  Robes- 
fierre  and  im|>each  him,  they  might  haye  succeeded,  for 
'aris  was  growing  as  sick  of  blood  as  they  were ;  as  it  was, 
they  let  themcelyes  be  seized  unresistingly,  and  were  guil- 
lotined together  on  the  5th  April,  1794. 

Robespierre,  then,  reigned  alone  till  the  27th  July,  when 
a  cabal  got  up  by  the  courageous  Madame  Tallien  over- 
turned him  and  put  a  nominal  end  to  the  Terror.  But 
what  was  the  condition  of  Paris  during  these  last  three 
months,  when  the  **  blood-moons  "  were  at  their  apogee  ? 
The  louis-d'or  of  twenty  francs  was  being  quoted  at  1,800 
francs  in  assignaU^  bread  was  at  eight  sous  tne  pound,  two 
thirds  of  the  shops  in  the  city  were  closed,  and  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  working-classes  who  had  not  been 
drafted  into  the  army  roamed  about  the  streets  drunk  and 
bawling,  or  broke  into  abandoned  houses  and  plundered 
them;  Every  afternoon  at  four  a  line  of  tumbrils  left  the 
Conciergerie  and  jolted  along  the  streets  to  the  Place  de 
la  Rdyolution  with  a  freight  of  victims  for  the  scaffold. 
Sometimes  seventy  persons  would  be  beheaded  in  an  after- 
noon. The  number  was  seldom  under  twenty  ;  and  people 
were  so  sated  by  the  sight  that,  excepting  the  relatives  of 
the  yictims  and  a  few  quidnuncs  who  came  eyerv  afternoon 
and  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  to  bet 
on  the  time  it  would  take  Samson  to  execute  the  first  or 
second  dozen,  nobody  went  out  of  his  way  to  follow  the 
carts.  The  chase  after  nobles  and  priests  had  ceased  to 
be  yery  keen,  for  proscripts  came  ana  gave  themselves  up 
every  day.  They  saw  nothing  worth  living  for  now,  that, 
ruined  and  bereaved  of  their  friends,  they  beheld  the  reign 
of  blood  continue  without  prospect  of  cessation;  and  many 
—  especially  among  the  women,  looked  upon  death  as  a. 
welcome  relief. 

Meanwhile  the  Proconsuls  sent  into  the  provinces  were 
spreading  death  and  misery  about  them  as  in  Paris.  Car- 
rier at  Mantes,  Frdron  at  Marseilles,  Foucher  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Otranto)  at  Bordeaux,  Collot  d'Herbois  at  Lyons, 
Schneider  at  Strasburg,  reckoned  their  victims  by  the 
thousand,  and  despatched  pompous  reports  to  the  Conven- 
tion describing  bow  feudal  castles  bad  been  set  on  fire, 
family  plate  melted  down,  and  ''male  and  female  ci 
devants  "  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  These 
reports  would  be  received  with  votes  of  thanks  and  by  clap* 
ping  of  hands  from  fishwives  and  loofe  women  seated  in 
the  public  tribunes;  after  which,  debates  in  the  bouse 


would  proceed,  with  the  usual  windjr  declasBasasKi 
platitudes  about  fraternity,  and  tbe  nevcr-varfiie  a 
to  impeach  somebody  in  the  name  of  the  Somali 
Fifty  or  sixty  deputies  of  tlie  ConventioD,  feefisf  4 
suspended  over  their  heads,  lurked,  hiddea,  nii 
some  new  place  every  night,  and  among  these  w! 
whose  name  was  down  in  Robespierre's  black  m 
who  would  never  have  mustered  courage  to  roe  \ 
his  doom  had  not  his  wife  goaded  him  on.  Soai 
condition  of  things  during  the  three  mositlistkx^ 
Robespierre's  fall. 


V. 


Once  this  caitiff  had  been  beheaded,  the  Tsiv 
immediately  end,  but  it  spent  its  dying  force  ob  a 
had  been  Robespierre's  supporters,  suid  the  pros  ^ 
pression  to  the  general  yearning  after  repott.  ie 
to  the  records  of  the  Conciergerie,  no  less  An  Si 
nalists,  for  the  most  part  obscure,  had  beoi  gaSa 
Paris  in  179S  and  1794;  and  some  thoosasd  sn 
had  collapsed  in  consequence.  But  there  «cr^ 
journalists  left,  and  with  the  .Directorate  there  as 
a  crowd  of  light,  amusing  papers,  intended  to  iw^ 
tional  spirit  of  gayety.  The  best  of  these  wm '. 
Le  Menteur,  and  Le  Journal  des  Rieurs;  aod  fcrai 
they  altogether  superseded  the  prints  which  cmk 
treat  of  politics.  People  were  surfeited  with  poiu 
were  athirst  for  enjoyment;  and  never  pcxiipii 
travagance  in  eating,  drinking,  dressing  sad  fa 
run  not  to  such  an  extent  as  from  1795  to  Hit- 
to  this  cry  of  the  Journal  des  Riewrs  (Isc  Ji 
1795):  — 

Brooms  and  water  I  Brooms  and  water !  to  saiips 
away  every  trace  of  the  blood  shed  among  as  dsnv;  \ 
two  years  I  Brooms  to  sweep  into  limbo  ef  ay  dn 
journals,  gazettes,  pamphlets,  laws,  docnments.  piacs 
decrees,  which  have  maddened  us  and  brought  us  ns 
Brooms  to  brush  away  all  memoriea  of  '93  and  'Si,  oi 
beat  down  any  man  who  docs  not  curse  those  yean  H 
soul! 

In  the  same  number  the  Journal  des  Rieurs  m:* 

We  have  a  class  of  nouveatix  ridies  among  us :  fiaos 
have  dethroned  the  nobility ;  contractors  who  ba«c  Vb 
millions  by  purveving  our  armies  with  cardboard  ske 
barrelled  guns^  tVe  don*t  care  how  they  made  their  a 
them  only  spend  it  well  and  bring  jollity  back  tp  Pes 
hear  once  more  the  popping  of  champagne-cork^  )&« 
gladdened  b^  the  glow  of  kitchen  fires :  let  woaa 
shipped  agam  and  not  hailed  as  "  citizens : "  aiHi  tf 
let  it  become  usual  again  to  wash  one's  hands  bete^ 

In  1 795  a  comedy  called  '*  Madame  Angot  **  v»^ 
at  Madame  Montansier's  theatre  (Palais  Royal>s 
a  run  of  400  nights,  like  its  modem  snccesser,  "l 
de  Madame  Angot.  Jn  it  the  follies  of  the  Tipi 
keenly  ridiculed,  and  the  press  joyfully  hailed  tia 
rection  of  Thalia.  Also  the  muscadins,  or  da^ 
time,  attended  the  theatre  in  crowds  and  got  spi 
like  those  which  signalized  the  first  perfomasff 
Sardou's  '*  Rabsgas,"  after  the  Commune.  At<« 
paraging  allusion  to  the  Republic,  some  '^bied 
brothers  "  in  the  galleries  would  hiss,  and  tbes  tk 
dins  would  treat  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  ^ 
after  there  enthusiasts  and  thrashing  them  with  iiar 
All  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  politics  as 
standstill ;  for  so  long  as  there  were  two  legi^laiTR 
and  an  executive  of  "  Five  Incapables  "  who  aaa 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  it  was  inevitable  lUi 
sions  should  arise,  and  that  political  newspapers sbs 
buyers.  On  the  whole,  however,  France  had  bee* 
lutely  indifferent  and  sceptical  as  to  political  systea 
when  Bonaparte  came  and  swept  the  Directorate  i« 
inaugurated  his  consuhhip  with  a  decree  which  ctf 
gagged  the  press,  moft  people  heaved  a  true  Fi*b  fit 
Jutt  as  had  happened  during  the  Fronde,  the  Trod 
had  erjoyed  during  the  Republic  a  glorioiif  oecK 
doing  good  and  bad  neglected  it.  JourosiUs,  sf 
being  an  asisstance  and  a  blessing  to  the  csc£^ 
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n  mitigated  noisance.  It  had  excited  all  the  bad 
of  the  time  instead  of  checking  them,  it  had 
murder,  robber/,  mutual  hatred,  and  mistruit; 
I  Bonaparte  stamped  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his 
kg  boot,  he  seemed  to  be  crushing  out  the  last 
»f  a  fire  which  had  burned  or  blackened  ever/ 
i  good  thing  in  the  country. 


FLIRTS  AND  FURTATION. 

I  am  afraid  she  is  a  great  flirt/'  "  Yes ;  but  not 
id  as  he  is."  These  two  remarks  I  could  not  help 
ing  the  other  day  in  the  Row,  and  a  very  strong 
me  over  me  to  politely  accost  the  authors  —  two 
^D}?«  gentlemanly  persons  —  and  ask  them  if  they 
indly   favor  me  with  a  definition  of  the  word 

1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  word  in  the 
language  which  has  a  less  distinct  meaning,  and 

such  diflferent  impressions  to  different  uiihds. 
next  to  a  lively  and  amusing  young  lady  at  dinner, 
that  her  conversational  powers,  if  not  vastly  intel- 
are  at  all  events  quick,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  as  there  is  a  considerable  freshness  and  some 
of  originality  in  her  remarks,  you  talk  to 'her  the 
'  dinner-tiine,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  renew  the 
ition  when  you  meet  in  the  drawing-room  after- 

Ai\er  your  fair  young  friend,  to  whom,  perhaps, 
principally  indebted  for  having  spent  a  very  pleas- 
oing,  has  been  carried  home  oy  her  mamma,  you 

remark  to  your  hostess,  **  How  very  as^reeable 
ash  is."  Whereupon  madam  rejoins,  "  Oh !  yes, 
ery  vivacious,  but  i  fear  she  is  a  sad  flirt."  **  Any- 
tit  sad,"  you  say  to  yourself;  "  but  how,  fiirt  f  In 
ay  does  that  undefinable  word  apply  to  charming 
Ash  Y  "  You  recollect  that  at  a  ball,  two  or  three 
m^i  you  were  introduced  to  Miss  Blank,  and  your 
rho  introduced  you  warned  you  previously  that  she 
in  awful  flirt,  you  know."  Well,  you  found  that 
lank  had  a  way  of  leaning  very  heavily  on  your 
oking  up  dreamily  into  your  eyes  before  she  an- 
the  most  commonplace  remark,  and  holding  your 
lib  an  almost  masculine  grasp  when  waltzing ;  or, 
you  be  the  sharer  of  her  toils  through  the  Lancers, 
covered  that  she  had  a  habit  of  greeting  you  with  a 
nd  a  shake  of  the  hand  whenever  you  met  her  in 
t  figure  of  that  mazy  dance.  Her  conversational 
,  you  soon  became  aware,   were  limited.     She  ap- 

to  think  it  to  be  her  meek  duty  to  hang  upon  your 
with  a  fascinating  gaze  —  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex- 
n  —  and  to  look  as  if  she  invested  every  trifling  re- 
ou  made  with  a  sublime  dignity  far  beyond  the  occa- 
True,  she  never  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be  taken  back 
chaperone,  and  possessed  wonderful  faculties  for 
ig  tea  and  lounging  in  a  quiet  corner  till  her  next 
:  discovered  her ;  and  if  she  was  not  engaged  for  the 
ince,  she  evidently  expested  you  to  "  sit  it  out"  with 
But  her  behavior  has  not  assisted  you  towards  the 
fttion  you  thirst  for  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  for,  as  far  as  you  can  divine  her  character,  pro* 
ily  gallant  as  you  are,  you  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
.at  in  Miss  Blank's  case  flirt  is  only  another  word  for 
and  flirt  is  certainly  the  prettier  expression  of  the 
On  another  occasion  —  say  at  a  picnic  or  in  a  grand 
—  you  find  yourself  next  to  Mrs.  Threestars,  who  is 
mtly  eight  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and  who  has, 
r  knowkdge,  four  or  Ave  charm! n;T  children  (suppos- 
f  coarse,  that  you  allow  that  children  ever  can  be 
ing),  and  whose  lively  rattle  and  graceful  manners 
1  you  to  confess  as  you  dress  for  dinner  that  you  have 
passed  a  much  more  pleasant  day  than  you  had  an- 
:ed.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  while  you  are  silently 
i^  that  Mrs.  Threestars  were  sitting  beside  you 
d  of  the  inane  beauty  or  dull  old  dowager  to  whom 
Ligiencies  of  "  going  down  to  dinner "  have  allotted 
rou  hear  the  name  of  the  lady  you  are  thinking  of 


mentioned.  Somebody  —  some  kind  soul  who  never  would 
say  an  unkind  word  except  from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty  — 
instantly  remarks,  "  Oh  1  yes,  she  is  very  nice,  but  I  am 
afraid  she  is  a  dreadful  flirt."  Again  that  incomprehensi- 
ble word.  It  seems  to  be  like  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust.  The  notion  of  Mrs-  Threestars 
and  Miss  Blank  beine  joined  in  the  same  category  I  What 
can  it  all  mean  ?     You  turn  to  the  dowager  by  your  side, 

and  say,  — ' 
«« Do  you  know  Mrs.  Threestars,  Mrs.  Propper  ?  " 
Mrs.   Propper    (fanning  herself).  — I   am  acquainted 

with  her — yes. 

you.  — I  have  met  her.    She  seems  to  me  to  be  very 

entertaining.  ^       ,        ,  , 

Airs.  Propper.  "1  believe  she  is  a  great  favorite  with 

gentlemen. 

yoii.  — Not  with  ladies? 

Mrs.  Propper.  —  Well,  you  see,  there  are  cerUin  men 
whom  you  would  call  disparagingly  ladies*  men ;  and  so  I 
suppose  there  are  ladies  who  are  —  who  are  — 

You  (savagely  determining  not  to  help  her  out).  —  Who 

are  what? 

Mrs.  Propper.  —  Don't  you  understand  /  Well  —  more 
at  home  in  men's  society  than  in  women's. 

You.  —  Ah !  And  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  flirt, 
which  I  heard  just  now  applied  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Three- 
stars  ? 

Mrs.  Propper.  —  Perhaps  it  is.  ,  ,     j  ^ 

You.  —  Then  we  men  ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
flirts,  and  highly  honored  by  their  preference.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  are  a  flirt,  Mrs.  Propper.  .  ,  ,      u 

You  say  this  with  an  innocent  look  and  a  genial  laugh, 
and  Mrs.  Propper,  so  far  from  regarding  you  as  an  impu- 
dent young  man,  is  evidently  much  pleased  with  you ;  be- 
gins to  Ulk  to  you  volubly,  having  hitherto  somewhat  dis- 
regarded you ;  and  you  are  quite  satisfied  that,  as  far  as 
you  understand  the  word,  Mrs.  Propper  is  quite  as  worthy 
of  the  name  of  flirt  as  Mrs.  ThreesUrs,  or  Miss  Blank  her- 
self. So  you  gc  on,  endeavoring  by  an  exhaustive  process 
of  experimental  inquiries  to  find  out  the  differentia  of  the 
species  Flirt. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  only  person  who  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  accurately  describing  a  flirt  is  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
his  poem  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere."  But  then  she  was 
a  flirt  of  a  truly  portentous  type ;  her  pastime  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  coarse  suicide  of  an  excellent  youth,  and  she 
laid  herself  open  to  being  called  a  very  bad  name  by  the 
youth's  mother.  But  then  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  was  a  great  heiress  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  "young  Laurence"  cat  hi-,  throat  quite 
as  much  out  of  disappointment  at  not  becoming  lord  and 
master  of  the  "  halls  and  towers"  as  at  being  met  ^i^*^  " » 
vacant  stare ; "  and  therefore  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  flirUtion  alone  that  induced  the  misguided 
youth  to  put  an  end  to  what,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  a  useful  career.  And  so  the 
moral  of  the  tale  is  lost  in  obscurity,  or  at  least  is  doubtful. 
For  if  "young  Laurence,"  after  all,  as  is  quite  possible, 
only  sought  Lady  Clara  for  her  wealth,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the**"  simple  yeoman,"  who  took  upon  himself  to  re- 
buke her  ladyship  so  scornfully  indulged  in  undeserved  in- 
vective. Besides,  might  not  this  same  "  simple  yeoman  ' 
have  been  somewhat  conceited,  or  at  least  hasty,  in  presum- 
ing that  Lady  Clara  was  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  flirtation 
'with  him  f  Even  the  Poet  Laureate  has  not  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  nebulosity  that  surrounds  the  nature  of 

the  flirt,  ,_         „      j 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  flirt  "  a  pert  hussy,'  and  very 
likely  this  is  the  definition  which  would  be  selected  by 
Mrs.  Propper,  and  middle-aged  ladies  of  her  way  of  think- 
ing, as  correctly  describing  young  ladies  whose  conduct 
they  choose  to  qualify  as  "  forward,"  and  who  in  the  nwult 
have  the  advantage  over  the  Misses  Propper  in  the  matter 
of  matrimonial  alliances.  But  men  generally  have  a  very 
different  notion  of  a  flirt,  and  frequently  the  girl  who  is 
called  a  flirt  in  the  smoking-room  would  never  be  suspected 
of  any  such  propensities  by  matronly  gossips  at  five-o'clock 
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tea.  No,  the  lauehing,  liyely,  UlkatiTe,  and  perhaps  some- 
what boisterons  {^1,  whose  animal  spirits  ana  innocent  be- 
liefs and  delights  stir  the  bile  of  dowagers  who  know  their 
/onth  has  gone  forever,  and  possibl/  pinch  UiemseWes 
with  remorse  for  not  having  enjojred  it  more  while  it  was 
theirs  to  enjoy,  are  never  regarded  by  the  male  as  **  dan- 
geroQs  characters.*'  It  Is  onlv  the  very,  very  young  man 
who  does  not  know  when  girush  spirits  are  natural  and 
when  they  are  forced,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  allorements  of  the  experienced  siren  and  the  natural 
fascinations  of  the  light-hearted  vesUl  ^  between  Venus 
and  Diana.  The  &tal  flirt,  who  alone  is  to  be  (dreaded, 
does  not  attempt  to  assume  the  artlessness  of  blossomins 
girlhood.  On  tae  contrary,  she  assumes  the  experience  of 
a  tried  woman  who  knows  something  of  the  sins  and  sor- 
rows of  life.  Hbw  mudi  or  how  little  she  knows  she  care- 
fully veils  in  lighs  and  mournful  looks.  Vanity  she  pos- 
sesses in  an  inoitlinate  degree,  but  she  hides  it  scrupulously 
beneath  an  appearance  of  astonishment  when  her  victim 
first  gives  her  to  understand  that  he  likes  her  rather  better 
than  her  sbters.  What  is  there  about  her,  she  asks  with 
admirably  feigned  simpicity,  that  anybody  should  take 
such  a  fancy  to  her  ?  Oh  I  no,  he  must  be  mistaken ;  or, 
worse,  he  is  endeavoring  to  deceive  her,  and  that  is  not 
kind.  For  she  has  sufiered  —  ahl  yes,  she  has  suflTered. 
She  has  learned,  to  her  cost,  that  man  b  dreadfully  selfi^ ; 
and  is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule?  And  so,  with  son  voice  and  expressive  eyes,  she 
adds  another  fool  to  her  long  list  Sne  possesses  more 
wordly  wisdom  than  Lady  Clan,  and  does  not  fix  a  vacant 
itare  on  the  lover  she  wants  to  be  off  as  the  new  one  is 
coming  on.  She  is  clever  at  contriving  quarrels,  but  she  is 
especially  careful  not  to  put  herself  in  the  wrong.  She 
plays  the  sad  and  disappointed  WVe,  and  tears  are  in  her 
eves  as  she  gentlv  says,  *' I  think  it  better  for  both  that  we 
should  forget  all  that  has  passed ;  but»**  she  adds  ten- 
derly, *^  let  us  part  friends."  She  has  certainly  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent^  if  nature  has  denied  her  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  Her  heart  is,  doubtless  a  passionate  one,  but  a 
very  little  satisfies  it,  and  she  never  lets  it  set  the  better  of 
her  head.  She  has  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  com- 
fortably, and  she  is  very  carefbl  never  to  eo  too  far  in  the 
experiments  she  makes.  However  che^ered  her  ball- 
room career,  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  wedding-break&st 
and  the  marriage  settlements.  •  The  motives  of  her  pre- 
nuptial  conduct  are  to  be  found  in  a  restless  vanity.  Her 
one  great  delight  is  to  believe  that  somebody  is  in  love 
with  her.  She  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  has  reason 
to  think  that  some  man  or  other  is  fool  enough  to  prowl 
about  the  house  where  she  lives  and  idioticallv  stare  at  a 
bedroom  window  which  he  thinks  is  hers.  To  draw  men 
away  from  other  women  is  her  ^reat  triumph,  and  she  is  in  her 
glory  when  partners  eagerly  vie  with  eacn  other  in  claiming 
her  for  waltz  and  galop.  She  reads  and  re-reads  with  swell- 
ing pride  the'  warm  letters  dictated  by  passion  she  knows 
to  oe  hopeless,  and  her  replies  would  excite  the  admiration 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist.  Occasionally  she  catches  a  tartar 
—  a  male  flirt  as  cunning  as  herself  but  her  instinct  and 
her  tact  are  quicker  and  superior,  and  she  rarely  falls  into 
the  snare  that  she  has  laid  for  others.  Eventually  Ae 
marries  well,  and  makes  an  excellent  wife,  though  she  is 
apt  to  look  uncommonly  keenly  after  her  husband.  She 
denounces  flirts  with  an  irrepressible  energy,  and  her 
daughters  grow  up  models  of  circumspect  behavior.  How. 
far  such  a  character  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success, 
or  how  far  it  is  to  be  pitied  for  its  littleness,  or  condemned 
for  its  contemptible  selfishness,  I  have  no  desire  to  say. 

"  But  this  won't  do,"  I  hear  some  fair  reader  exclaim. 
**  The  fault  of  flirting  does  not  rest  with  us  alone.  Don't 
gentlemen  ever  flirt,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Ah  I  mademoiselle,  that  is  just  the  one  point  in  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  criticise  one  another.  We  can  pass 
our  opinions  freely  upon  our  friend's  horses,  his  tailor,  his 
social  qualities,  his  style  of  livine,  his  intellectual  capacities, 
his  temper,  his  income,  his  debts  —  and  we  can  praise  or 
blame  pretty  generally  as  our  inclinations  or  our  reason 
may  dictate  ;  but  I  assure  you  we  are  gifted  with  extreme 
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reticence  if  any  youngster  amofigBt  as  vcBtnat; 
upon  Asterisk's  supposed  soceesses  wnm%  voea 
isk  never  mentions  such  things  himself  ii  mal%m 
if  he  does  it  is  with  a  sigh  and  a  respectid  «« 
moustache.  Nobody  would  think  of  es]%  Mn 
man,  or  chaffing  him  about  any  giri  he  tiioa^fet 
with  several  times  at  the  same  balL  We  ki%  ii 
picions  that  Asterisk's  affectionate  naftme  bstsi^ 
sition  has  caused  more  than  one  br^it  eye  ti  p 
and  more  than  one  heart  to  palpitate  ia  t  ^ktek 
ner ;  and  we  have  heard  stem  mammis  i4i  ^ 

Klite  to  him  when  they  first  knewhim—iirs 
s  considerable  expectations  —  mak  steriytf  i 
call  him  a  dangerous  man«  and  cluck  U>  tiMir  ^ 
come  under  their  wings  when  be  is  abrasd  is  ilih 
But  we  never  think  of  calUng  him  a  ffirt.  ii 
plainer  and  less  interesting  people  eavfbita 
bis  successes,  we  never  feel  anj  malice  tovvdili 
has  a  remarkable  knack  of  keeping  desrof  ie^ 
is  scrupulous  about  poaching  on  other  paosUp 
At  leaVt,  so  we  ai^n  tiie  emokin^ioTiL 
about  him.  True,  there  is  one  old  ragy^lsB 
Major  Pendennis  —  who  wage  his  hod  «!■ 
Asterisk  is  mentioned,  and  he  has  sud  ob  mai 
occasion,  **  Tou  boys  are  very  generous,  sadii 
it.  Asterisk  is  a  doosid  pleaaaat  fsUov-i 
about  that  But  he'll  ovenlo  it  one  of  tiMRis 
my  words,  hell  overdo  it.  And  we  shall  sD  ka 
Hang  the  rascal !  he  will  have  our  ^pslbjih 
him  figure  as  a  co-respondent  in  the  Vkwont  C«i 
of  compelling  our  execrations  as  a  fieadakii 
domestic  happiness."  Let  us  hope  that  tbe  Mq^ 
prophecies  will  not  be  fulfilled. 


MRS.  GARRETT-ANDERSON,  M.  H 
WOMEN'S  EDUCATION. 

Ws  think  it  may  be  a  good  sign  for  tk  ca 
higher  education  of  women  that  mndi  tbe  ks 
of  the  women-i^ysicians,  Mrs.  Garrett-AsdeM 
plies  to  Dr.  Maudsley  in  the  May  number  rfi 
nightly  EevieWf  fhows  a  sobriety  of  judganLi 
for  all  extravagance  of  assertion,  and  an  sstoiil 
thing  like  vagueness  of  assumption,  evea  os  W 
of  the  question,  with  which  assuredly  I>r.  Q 
American  physician,  to  whose  woric  we  nimd 
4,  is  not  to  be  credited,  and  of  which  ha^i 
Maudsley,  who  took  up  the  subject  in  the  Apn  ^ 
in  its  relation  to  the  education  of  Eneliih  pA, 
estiv  boast.  Indeed,  those  who  read  firs,  w 
sons  reply  but  hastily,  will  hardly  diseonrts 
practised  and  skilful  manner  of  the  debster,— Mb 
son  has  shown  notable  talents  in  debate,  ii'i 
more  than  in  the  cautious  moderatioii  afrievilt 
with  very  effective  controversial  speeches,— fa" 
wisely  guarded  as  we  believe,  is  the  opinioB  it  | 
fact,  the  only  rash  statement  she  makes  it  is  ^ 
tence  but  one  of  her  essay :  **  To  those  «b  ^ 
Maudsley's  fears  we  may  say  that  ihaoAvk 
tern  there  will  be  some  failures,  physioMgicil  ■ 
neither  of  which  will  be  confined  to  one  lei,  ja' 
rience  shows  thcU  no  system  wUL  Uve  from,  sii^] 
either  of  these  directions  as  a  rule  resuUs," 

We  submit  that  experience  shows  aoddsg  fl^ 
unless  **live"  is  to  mean,  at  the  very  keA*' 
thousand  years  or  upwards,"  which  is  s  hifetf 
ffive  it.  Surely  the  system  of  which  we  sie  lij 
ing  has  lived  and  is  even  now,  unfortaBstrijr," 
and  under  it,  unquestionably,  there  has  hccs  tg 
failure  to  produce  the  kind  and  degree  of  ii4 
women  which  is  desirable.  Surely,  agsiB,tb« 
education  of  girls  in  Fiance  haa  lived  foc^ 
with  the  mental  results  of  that  system, ««  ^ 
edacstional  reformers  are  hardly  cmtetOfi  ^ 
the  East,  again,  systems  have  lived  for  ' 
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^ery  one  regiurda  mm  mond  failares.  And  why,  if 
have  lasted  whicb  failed  in  one  way,  may  not  a 
em  last  much  too  long  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
€ted  to  it,  which,  neTertheleat,  may  fail  serionsly 
JT  way? 

e  holdi  more  strongly  than  we  do  that  woman's 
iucation  has  been  grossly  neglected,  and  ought  to 
$ted  no  longer.  But  not  the  less  we  think  it  quite 
that,  while  aToiding  one  error  which  has  shown 
nt  capacity  for  being  lasting,  we  may  run  into  an- 
Tor  tnat  may  be  at  least  equally  lasting.  But 
*s.  Anderson  does  not  admit  tnb,  we  fr^b^  admit 
ill  not  be  owing  to  any  adyice  of  hers  if  we  do 
it.  She  does  not  appear  to  advocate  opening  the 
Mtitive  strain  of  the  University-honors  system  to 
X  present,  if  at  all ;  she  distinctly  advocates  fixing 

at  which  women  should  take  their  degrees,  or 
r  is  to  be  equivalent  to  degrees,  so  late  as  to  pre- 
r  intellectual  strain  coming  upon  j^rls  of  less  tnan 

years  of  age ;  she  ezplidtly  objects  to  the  daily 
f  young  women  with  young  men  in  the  course  of 
lool  and  college  education  itself,  though  apparently 
es  to  subject  them  to  the  same  class  oi  final  ezam- 
;  lastly,  as  we  understand  her,  she  explicitly  ad- 

a  **  possibility,'*  —  and  this  may  be  taken,  we 

in  an  advocate  of  women's  higher  education,  as 
lation  to  concede, — that  "the  physiological  de- 
ade  "  on  the  strength  of  young  men  during  the 
f  school  and  college  education  **  is  lighter  than 
le  upon  young  women  at  the  corresponding  age," 
he  maintains  that  there  are  sets-off  against  this 
f  greater  strain  on  the  constitution  of  girls  to  be 
I  the  less  strictly  regulated  life  of.  young  men, 
eposes  them  so  much  more  to  the  dangers  of  vari- 
s  of  intemperance. 

Mrs.  Anderson  forgets  to  count  on  the  other  side 
r  greater  barrier  nused  up  by  the  animal  vigor  of 
1  young  men  against  anything  like  over-pressure 
art  of  their  teachers ;  ana  the  immense  hold  which 
l^ames  and  sports  have  gained  on  the  traditions  of 
le  education,  so  that  they  take  an  equal  rank  with 
ndies.  This  is  a  kind  of- guarantee  agfainst  the 
icroachments  of  mental  work  such  as  it  is  impos- 
invent  for  women ;  and  the  same  is  true  also  of 
•will  and  constitutional  pugnacity  of  boys.  We 
;  remarked  only  a  week  ago  by  a  distinguished 

that  the  guarantees  against  overwork  for  girls 
be  so  much  the  more  careful,  that  girls  cannot  be 

0  resist  for  themselves  any  encroachments  on  the 
;heir  masters,  as  boys  can.    The  fifth  or  sixth  form 

1  public  school  will  make  it  as  nearly  impossible 
nthorities  to  steal  a  good  slice  from  the  boys'  play- 
it  was  for  King  John  to  steal  their  rights  m>m  the 

But  girls  answer  only  too  easily  to  the  appeal 
Dtellectual  spirt,  and  are  more  liable  in  general 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  initiative  of  those 
de  their  studies.  The  absence,  then,  in  the  case 
of  any  great  traditions  of  active  sport  which  the 
ition  respects,  and  the  want  of  Uiat  splendid  iner- 
elAwill  which  young  men's  teachers  cannot  over- 

the  direction  of  intellectual  encroachments  on 
ergies,  both  constitute  very  grave  reasons  why 
Tett- Anderson's  concessions  should  be  interpreted 
fallest  and  not  in  their  narrowest  sense,  by  those 
'  draw  up  the  plan  of  young  women's  higher  edu- 

B  physiological  ground,  we  confoss  that  Mrs.  An- 
wms  to  us  to  be  much  more  sober  and  trustworthy 
.  Clarke,  if  not  than  Dr.  Maudsley ;  of  course,  we 
i  as  experts,  but  only  as  critics  who  have  compared 
nrities  on  the  subject,  and  have  taken  some  pains 
examine  the  witnesses  on  both  sides.  As  far  as 
been  able  to  ascertain,  —  and  we  have  carefully 
id  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  authorities  of 
themselves  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  claims  for 
lal  equality  made  on  behalf  of  women,  —  there  is 
ific  warrant  at  all  for  Dr.  Clarke's  startling  asser- 


tion that  **  in  the  four  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  she 
[woman]  accomplishes  an  amount  of  physiological  cell- 
change  and  growth  which  Nature  does  not  require  of  a  boy 
in  less  than  twice  that  number  of  years."  English  medical 
men  say  that  they  know  of  no  facts  whatever  by  which  so 
exact  and  remarkable  an  assertion  could  be  justified,  and 
we  suspect  that  Mrs.  Garrett- Anderson's  account  of  the 
matter  is  much  nearer  the  truth  :  — 

*'  With  regard  to  mental  work,  it  is  within  the  experience  of 
many  women,  that  that  which  Dr.  Maudsley  speaks  of  as  an 
occasion  of  weakness,  if  not  of  temporary  prostration,  is  either 
not  felt  to  be  such,  or  is  even  recognized  as  an  aid,  the  nerroos 
and  mental  power  being  in  many  cases  greater  at  those  times 
than  at  any  other.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  is  observed  when 
this  function  is  prematurely  checked,  or  comes  naturally  to  an 
end.  In  either  case  its  absence  usually  gives  rise  to  a  condition 
of  nervous  weakness  unknown  while  the  regularity  of  the  Amo- 
tion was  maintained.  It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  same  function  in  persons  of  good  health  can  be  a  cause  of 
weakness  when  present,  and  also  wben  absent  If  its  perform- 
ance made  women  weak  and  ill,  its  absence  would  be  a  gain, 
which  it  is  not.  Probably  the  true  view  of  the  matter  is  this. 
From  various  causes,  the  demand  made  upon  the  nutritive  proc- 
esses is  less  in  women  than  in  men,  while  these  processes  are 
not  proportionately  less  active;  nutrition  is  thus  continually  a 
little  in  excess  of  what  is  wanted  by  the  individual,  and  there  is 
a  margin  ready  for  the  demand  made  in  child-bearing.  Till  this 
demand  arises  it  is  no  loss,  but  quite  the  rererse,  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  nutritive  material,  and  netting  rid  of  it  involves, 
when  the  process  is  normal,  no  loss  of  vigor  to  the  woman.  As 
to  the  exact  amount  of  care  needed  at  the  dme  when  this  func- 
tion is  active  and  r^nlar,  indiTidual  women  no  doubt  vary  very 
much,  but  experience  justifies  a  confident  opinion  that  the  cases 
in  which  it  seriously  interferes  with  active  work  of  mind  or  body 
are  exceediuKly  rare ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  most  women  of 
good  health,  the  natural  recurrence  of  this  function  is  not  recog- 
nized as  causing  anything  more  than  very  temporary  sia^tse, 
and  frequently  not  even  that." 

Mrs.  Anderson  goes  on  to  admit  that  in  early  womanhood 
there  certidnlv  should  be  special  care  not  to  overstrain  the 
organization  in  any  way.  But  she  adds  that  in  good  mod- 
ern English  ffirls'  schools  this  care  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  provided  tnan  in  ordinary  English  homes,  where  fathers 
especially  are  often  very  inconsiderate  in  the  expectations 
they  form  of  their  daughters'  equal  capacity  for  physical 
exercise  at  all  times  and  seasons.  In  Mrs.  Anderson's 
opinion,  physical  over-straining  is  more  dangerous  even 
than  mental  effort  in  the  case  of  young  women  whose 
organization  is  rapidly  developing,  and  she  believes  that 
that  steady  distraction  of  attention  from  the  condition  of 
the  physical  constitution  wliich  is  implied  in  easy,  regular 
study,  is  an  indefinite  advantage  to  tnat  physical  constitu- 
tion, instead  of  a  disadvantage.  And  tnis  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  strongest  points  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  case. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  answer  this :  — 

"  In  estimating  the  possible  consequences  of  extending  the 
time  spent  in  education,  and  even  those  of  increasing  somewhat 
the  pressure  put  upon  girls  under  eighteen,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  it  the  risk  of  overwork,  pure  and  simple,  work 
unmixed  with  worry,  is  more  serious  than  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  pressing  danger 
during  the  period  of  active  physiological  development    The 
newly  developed  fhnctions  of  womanhoml  aw^en  instincts  which 
are  more  apt  at  this  age  to  make  themselves  unduly  prominent 
tiian  to  be  hidden  or  forgotten.    Even  were  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinuous mental  work  as  great  as  Dr  Maudsley  thinks  they  are, 
the  dangers  of  a  life  adapted  to  develop  only  the  spedally^and 
consciously  feminine  side  of  the  girl's  nature  would  be  much 
greater.    From  the  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  study  much  more  serious  than  that  usually  pur- 
sued by  young  men  would  do  a  girl's  health  as  much  harm  as  a  life 
directly  calculated  to  over-stimulate  the  emotional  and  sexual 
instincts,  and  to  weaken  the  guiding  and  controlling  forces  which 
these  instincts  so  imperatively  nSdd.    The  stimulus  found  in 
novel-reading,  in  'the  theatre  and  ball-room,  the  excitement  which 
attends  a  premature  entry  into  society,  the  competidon  of  vanity 
and  frivohty,  these  involve  far  more  real  dangers  to  the  health  of 
young  women  than  the  competidon  for  knowledge,  or  for  scien- 
tific or  literary  honors  ever  has  done,  or  is  ever  likely  to  do. 
And  even  if,  in  the  absence  of  real  culture,  dissipation  be  avoided, 
there  is  another  danger  still  more  difficult  to  escape,  of  which 
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e  intcresu  wnicD  aocumniaie  as  uto  maiares,  w  rvaiize 
ipportably  dull  the  life  of  a  yoong  woman  ju«t  out  of 
il-room  ii  apt  to  be,  nor  the  powcmil  influence  for  evil 
lesi  baa  upon  ber  health  and   morali.    There  is  no 


the  cTil  physical  results  are  scarcely  leas  grave,  and  this  Is  dul- 
ness.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  whose  lives  are  full  lo  overflow- 
ing of  the  interests  which  aocumnlate  as  life  matures,  to  realise 

bow  insu         ^'     "  "  '"    "^    ' --^ ' 

the  schoo 

this   dulnesi  bas  upon 

tonic  in  the  pharmacopoeia  to  be  compared  with  happiness,  and 

happiness  worth  calling  such  is  not  known  where  tlie  days  drag 

along  fliled  with  make-believe  occupations  and  dreary  sham 

amusements." 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  results  of  the  controversy 
may  be  very  fairly  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  that  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18,  young  women  are  probably 
less  capable  of  strain  of  any  kind  than  young  men,  and  cer- 
tainly less  protected  from  mental  strain  by  the  traditions  of 
English  life,  and  by  the  constitutional  self-will  of  scholastic 
tiirrii  de  corps  ;  (2)  that  for  this  reason  it  is  yery  desirable 
that  the  school  and  college  f  vstem  for  women  should  be 
very  carefully  guarded,  and  that  the  principle  we  have 
heard  appealed  to,  **  caveat  pueUa^'*  is  not  a  wise  or  even  a 
just  one  to  apply  to  a  generation  of  girls  which  has  in- 
herited no  Bill  of  Rights  from  previous  generations  which 
the  race  of  teachers  would  respect;  (3)  that  for  these 
reasons,  girls'  school-lessons  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
**  six  hours  a  day,  including  the  time  given  to  music  and 
needlework ; "  (4)  that  the  stage  ordinarily  called  that  of 
college  education  should  not  hegin  till  eighteen  at  least 
and  should  not  be  compressed  within  less  than  four  years, 
if  it  is  to  carry  on  the  girl  to  the  stage  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  University  degree ;  (5)  that  the  less  the  artificial  excite- 
ments of  competition,  to  the  unhealthy  stimulus  of  which, 
perhaps  from  the  comparative  dulness  of  their  amusements, 
girls  seem  peculiarly  open,  ara  pressed  to  any  intense  point 
the  better,  —  and  that  especially  competition  with  young 
men,  at  all  events  during  their  ordinary  college  career,  is 
very  undesirable. 

Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  proper  general 
inference  from  all  these  conclusions,  at  least  if  we  aro  to 
keep  on  the  cautious  side,  is  this, — that  while  there  is  very 
good  reason  for  opening  both  the  matriculation  and  the 
final  University  examinations  to  girls,  the  mirimum  age  at 
which  thev  should  be  admitted  to  them  should  be  a  clear 
two  years  higher  than  the  minimum  age  prescribed  for  boys, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  further  direct  competition  be- 
tween the  sexes  than  is  implied  in  requiring. the  same 
absolute  standard  of  excellence  for  each  sex,  so  that  a  girl's 
pass  and  a  boy's  pass  shall  mean  the  same  thing.  At 
present  at  all  events,  and  until  the  new  system  has  been 
rar  more  carefully  tried,  we,  would  not  open  any  honors' 
examinations  in  which  the  candidates  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  individual  merit,  to  girls,  and  still  less  would  we 
admit  them  to  contest  their  place  in  the  same  honors'  list 
with  young  men.  There  have  always  been  those  who  have 
maintained  —  we  are  inclined  to  think,  very  wisely — that 
UiB  Oxford  system  of  grouping  even  young  men  in  classes 
without  distinguishing  between  the  individual  members  of 
each  class  is  the  best  and  wisest  And  whether  it  be  so  or 
not  for  the  male  sex,  we  are  pretty  sure  it  is  so  for  the  female 
sex,  in  whom  none  of  us  probably  wish  to  see  the  conditions 
of  the  **  conflict  of  existence  "  developing  the  special  quali- 
ties which  fit  for  distinguished  success  in  the  general  scram- 
ble of  life.  Whatever  be  the  proper  Talue  of  the  much- 
prized  principle  of  competition,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  leads  to  many  very  unlovely  qualities,  and  tliat 
few  people  desire  to  see  the  women  of  England  possessing 
themselves  of  those  unlovely  qualities,  any  more  than  they, 
in  all  probability,  desire  such  qualities  for  themselves. 
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'  Mr.  Thomab  Carltlb,  who  is  now  very  feeble,  has 
taken  a  residence  in  Wales,  where  he  is  to  spend  part  of 
the  summer  with  Mr.  Froude.  Mr.  Froude  is  now  his 
eonstant  companion. 

The  finished  maniucripts  left  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 


dealing  with  «*  Theism  "  and  **^  Nature  "  aic  n 
through  the  press,  and  will  be  shortly  mmi  \ 
Longman  of  London. 

It  is  reported  that  the  discoTcry  has  kdr's 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  work  bj  the  poet  Cse 
diary  of  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  — and  thstvea 
look  for  its  publication. 

Profrssor  Bell's  long  promised  edidoii 
*<  Selborne  "  will  contain  a  memoir  of  the  sstkci 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  acarc^y  lesi  iatea 
those  which  constitute  the  orig;inal  worL 

AccoRDiKO  to  MorgeMad^  the  port  Kb 
bought  the  estate  of  Aulstad,  near  Lakelfjdn.i 
Spd.  (about  $37,500).  WhUe  it  is  bei^  pe 
him,  he  resides  in  Rome,  and  ia  boaily  eop^  i 
whether  prose  or  verse  ia  not  jet  stated. 

The  English  press  is  verj  warm  in  itiirai 
dent  Grant  for  his  firmness  in  vetoing  tk  isl 
The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  There  will  teba 
ion  in  Europe  as  to  the  good  sense  and  coon^ 
been  displayed  by  the  President  of  the  VM 
placing  bis  veto  on  the  bill  for  the  incresR  i 
currency." 

Pasigrapuy  is  the  name  of  a  new  systeacji 
numbers,  which,  it  is  asserted,  may  be  osed  i 
and  thus  obviate  the  difiiculty  of  commmuaiaii 
nations  of  different  languages.  Dr.  Antoa  fin 
Munich,  is  the  inventor.  A  conference  of  ^ 
various  nationalities  was  recently  held  m  Ld 
mote  the  undertaking,  and  the  result  is  uidtii 
of  an  encouraging  character. 

The  publication  of  a  Danbh  translatioB  of' 
Gress  "  gives  Naer  og  Fjem  (^Home  and  Akm 
port  unity  of  commenting  at  some  length  on  tke 
Walt  Whitman,  this  <*  athletic  phenomeooaflft 
America."  The  review  is,  on  the  whole,  m 
thetic,  both  from  a  literary  and  a  sociti  poiat^ 
makes  a  novel  attack,  however,  upon  the  poei'i^ 
life  reduced  to  its  simplest  functional  derck^ 
it  points  out  that  such  a  society  of  brothers,  iSs 
all  equally  semi-reducated,  would  soon  grovnl 
onous  and  frightfully  tiresome.  It  is  periofii 
ally  known  that  Walt  Whitman*8  poetry  bis  la| 
mired  in  Denmark. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  has  been  taken  at  Mnniditf i 
studio,  as  it  was  lefl  by  the  painter  when  lie  ^ 
palette  and  brushes  lor  the  laat  time  sesr  tk 
which  is  spread  the  picture  of  the  GenasB  laH 
as  the  Arehangel  St.  MichaeL  In  the  backfff 
of  the  wall  may  be  seen,  with  the  origins!  »< 
St.  Arbues  as  an  inquisitor,  while  to  the  r^kt  > 
studies  of  the  painter's  "Flood"  and  other c« 
Kaulbach's  last  picture,  which  he  oompleteia 
weeks  before  his  deatli,  u  said  to  be  one  oTMik 
exhibit  in  the  impassioned,  ardent  face  of  tbe^ 
harmony  and  beauty  reminding  one  of*  the  Mi 
master's  works. 

A  French  painter  of  considerable  merit  Od 
saert,  has  just  committed  suicide,  by  soSocm^' 
his  bedroom,  12  Rue  du  Gdrona,  with  tbe^ 
coal.  He  first  commenced  as  a  portrsitrpiv 
Exhibition  of  1831,  but  afterwards  turned  htfitf 
historical  subjects,  and  executed  sevenl  *<^ 
,  Museum  of  Versailles,  one  especially,  "^HitJ 
Dagobertat  Saint-Denis."  From  the  dstc  ■« 
1853,  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor.  Some  >! 
such  as  the  ''  Death  of  Correggio,"  "  DUss  i<  I 
"The  Slave  Merchant,"  "The  Old  Mono*.; 
well  known,  having  been  popularized  by  espi^ 
some  yean  past  he  has  been  gradually  as^ 
culties,  and  was  latterly  unable  to  earn  i">^ 
subsistence.  This  distress  so  preyed  upon  v^ 
lead  him  to  kill  himself. 
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Mcox  sends  to  The  Academy  the  following  de- 
of  Story's  "*  Semtramis : "  *'Mr.  Story  is  cer- 
xhaustible.  There^  is  no  artist  who  repeats  him- 
and  there  is  none  who  limits  his  range  more 
All  the  great  statues  by  which  he  is  known  are 
^inen  — large,  solid,  mature.  He  never  makes 
ad  or  even  Tie ;  he  is  never  tempted  by  manly  or 
aaty  ;  yet  no  two  of  his  statues  are  alike.  *  Se- 
ta leaning  with  her  left  arm  far  back  on  the 
f  a  low  chair,  her  right  hand  with  the  signet-ring 
:iga  in  her  lap ;  the  right  leg  is  thrown  over  the 
body  is  thrown  far  back  on  the  left  arm,  but  the 
upright ;  the  hair  is  bushy  and  curly,  bare,  and 
>gether  a  few  inches  from  the  head.  She  wears  a 
ss  of  fine  linen  unfastened  at  the  throat,  with  a 
kd  the  waist ;  her  bracelets  and  crown  and  sandal 
e  jewelled,  and  the  polish  of  the  marble  at  these 
points  makes  a  happy  approach  to  illusion.  The 
>werful,  worn,  and  troubled,  with  what  might  pass 
traces  of  guilt,  and  yet  with  a  dominant  sense  of 
Igilant,  imperial  repose  and  voluptuous  satisfac- 
''hat  masks  the  voluptuousness  more  than  anything 
khe  eyelids,  which  are  beginning  to  close  over  the 
ratable  eyes,  the  note  of  cruel,  scornful  majesty  is 
larp  edge  of  the  curling  upper  lip.  The  pose  and 
•ery  are  superb,  and  the  softness  with  which  it 
lout  the  breast  is  delightful ;  the  head  is  full  of 
ye  and  power,  and  even  nobility ;  but  the  nobility 
•erhaps  rather  more  from  the  embodiment  of  an 
lal  theory,  rather  less  from  an  intuition  of  pre- 
[leroism  than  might  be  exactly  to  be  wished,  it  b 
luestion  whether  the  texture  of  the  flesh  in  the 
id  feet  is  as  perfect  as  the  modellinz ;  on  the  other 
seems  as  if  realism  had  been  carried  too  far  in  the 
ly  eyebrows,  which  catch  the  light  in  a  perplexing 
tiough  in  nature  they  would  tell  as  dark  by  virtue 
natural  color." 

%.xiME  DU  Camp*8  study  on  *<  Les  Cimeti^res  de 
n  the  last  number  of  the  Renue  des  Deux  MondeSf 
rfect  storehouse  of  arguments  for  the  advocates 
ation.  Incidentally,  too,  the  article  offers  many 
f  interest.  The  author  dwells  on  the  strange  con- 
»a  between  that  sceptical  population  of  Paris,  with- 
rence  and  without  a  creed,  and  its  almost  idolatrous 
oo  for  the  relics  of  its  dead.  We  can  forgive  him 
dizing  as  he  takes  us  through  the  cemeteries  where 
ers  and  their  rictims  lie  side  by  side,  the  holders  of 
^ho  have  followed  one  another  with  such  bewilder- 
dity  to  the  scaffold  and  the  tomb,  and  where  the 
planted  by  pious  hands  are  blooming  on  the  graves 
len  of  the  Commune,  as  on  the  turf  that  covers  the 
of  the  victims  of  the  Terror  and  the  Restoration, 
the  last  century,  the  great  burial-place  of  Paris  was 
:he  Holy  Innocents.  So  long  ago  as  1554,  the  con- 
f  this  ground  was  suspected  as  imperiling  the  health 
city.    In  that  year  two  learned  physicians  were 

to  study  the  question  and  report  upon  it.    They 
ended  its  immediate  suppression,  but  were    not 

to.  Avain  in  1737  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ap- 
a  commission,  who  reported  to  the  same  effect,  and 
3  same  result.  In  1 765  a  decree  was  issued,  forbid- 
tterments  in  the  existing  cemeteries  and  in  the 
ts,  and  ordering  the  selection  of  seven  or  eight  spots 
eteries  outside  Paris  ;  in  1 786  this  decree  was  at 
ried  out.  Here  is  a  characteristic  description  of 
metery  during  the  seventeenth  century :  **  The 
of  Paris  loved  their  cemetery,  where  they  were 
to  the  sight  of  grand  processions  with  incense  and 
lies  on  the  bells  on  certain  holy  days.    They  came 

gladly  to  offer  up  their  prayers  at  the  popular 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  to  admire  the  monuments, 
ipels,  the  alabaster  skeleton  wrongly  attributed  to 
n  Pilon,  the  old  pulpit  where  he  preached  so  grandly 
the  League,  the  Gtatine  cross,  the  statue  of  Christ, 
ras  called  the  God  of  the  city,  and  the  tower  of 
3ame  des  Bois,  where  every  evening  a  lamp  was 


lighted  which  served  as  a  beacon  to  this  field  of  the  dead. 
Buying  and  selling  went  on ;  dealers  in  finery  and  linen 
sold  their  wares  in  the  galleries ;  against  the  pillars  of  the 
arcades,  beneath  the  charnel-houses  that  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  bones  the  public  writers  had  installed  their  tables, 
and  supplied  epistolary  literature  at  a  fixed  fee.  The  Mes- 
sieurs de  Villiers,  who  visited  the  charnel-houses  in  Janu- 
ary, 1657,  say:  <If  it  is  in  the  grand  style,  the  letter  is 
worth  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  sole ;  if  in  the  humble  style,  it 
is  only  five  or  six  sols.'  The  crowd  was  always  circulating ; 
it  was  a  regular  promenade All  the  Parisians  were 

Eersuaded  that  the  earth  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents 
ad  the  property  of  ^devouring  corpses  in   twenty -four 
hours." 


EROS  lATHANATOS. 
[A  Garden.    The  Nuptial  Nioht  of   HrACiNTHas 

AND   lURNK.] 

Ttvo  shapes  that  wcdkUyfethsr,  and  caress, 

Amid  a  garden  sweet  with  sUentness, 

And  watching  eoery  flower  and  pulsing  star. 

Share  their  souls*  rapture  with  all  things  that  are. 

Through  the  wide  casement,  open  to  the  sky. 

White-footed  gleams  the  bed  where  theg  shall  lie  ; 

And  from  the  chamber,  luminously  dim, 

Red  marble  steps  slope  downward  to  the  brim  , 

Of  a  white  fountain  in  the  garden,  where 

A  marble  dryad  glimmers  through  the  air. 

Scented  the  garden  lies  and  blossom-strewn, 

And  still  (u  sleep  benecUh  the  rising  Moon, 

Saoe  from  a  blooming  rose-grove  warm  and  stUt 

Soft  steals  the  nightingale's  thick,  amorous  trill. 

[HrACINTHUS. 

Sbbst  thou  two  waifs  of  cloud  in  the  dim  blue 

Meandering  moonward  in  the  vap'roos  light  ? 
Methinks  they  are  two  spirits  bright  and  true, 
Blendiag  their  silvern  breaths,  and  bom  anew. 

In  the  still  rapture  of  this  heavenly  night  I 
See !  how  like  flowers  the  stars  their  path  bestrew, 
Till  the  Moon  turns,  and  smiles,  and  looks  them  through, 

Breathine  upon  them,  when  with  bosoms  white 

They  melt  on  one  another,  and  unite. 
Now  they  are  gone !  they  vanish  from  our  view. 

Lost  in  that  rapture  exquisitely  bright ! 
0  love !  my  love  I  methinks  that  thou  and  I 

Resemble  those  thin  waifs  in  heaven  astray ; 
We  meet,  we  blend,  grow  bright ! 


IRBNB. 


And  we  must  die  I 


HTACINTHUS. 

Nay,  sweet,  for  love  can  never  pass  away  I 

IRBNB. 

Are  they  not  gone  1  and,  dear,  shall  we  not  go  ? 
Oh,  Love  is  life,  but  after  life  comes  death! 

HTACINTHUS. 

No  flower,  no  drop  of  rain,  no  flake  of  snow. 
No  beauteous  thinz  that  blossometh  below. 

May  perish,  though  it  vanish  ev'n  as  breath ! 
The  bright  Moon  drinks  those  wanderers  of  the  west. 
They  melt  in  her  warm  beauty,  and  are  blest. 
We  see  them  not,  yet  in  that  light  divine 
Upgathered,  they  are  happy,  and  they  shine  : 
Not  lost,  but  vanished,  grown  ev*n  unawares^ 
A  part  of  a  diviner  life  than  theirs  I 

HIOHTINOALBt  SIBO. 

Through  our  throats  the  raptnresjrise. 
In  the  scented  air  they  swim ; 
From  the  skies. 
With  their  own  love-lustre  dim. 
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Gaie  innmiieimble  eyes !  — 

Sweet,  oh  iweeC, 

Growi  the  music  from  each  throatv 

Thick  and  fleet, 

Note  on  note. 

Till  in  ecetni/  we  float  I 

IKBITB. 

How  rast  looks  Heayen  I  how  soUtanr  and  deep  I 

Dost  thoa  belicTe  that  Spirits  walk  the  air, 
Treadinff  those  asore  fields,  and  downward  peep 
Witib  sad  great  eyes  when  Earth  is  fiut  asleep  f 

HTAOniTHUS. 

One  spirit,  at  least,  immortal  Lots,  walks  there ! 

A  tHOOTIXO  STAB. 

Swift  from  my  blisst  in  the  sHenoe  above, 
I  slip  to  thy  kiss,  0  my  star  I  O  my  lore  I 

spy  BITS  IK  THB  LBATBS. 

t 

Who  are  these  twain  in  the  garden-bowers  f 
They  glide  with  a  rapture  rich  as  ours. 
Touch  them,  feel  them,  and  drink  their  sighs, 
Brush  their  lips  and  their  cheeks  and  eyes  I 

How  their  hearts  beat !  how  they  glow  I 
Brightly,  li|^htly,  they  come  ana  go ; 
Upward  ganng  they  look  in  bUss, 
Saye  when  soiuy  they  pause,  to  kiss. 

Kiss  them  also  and  share  the  light 
That  fills  their  breathing  this  golden  night. 
Touch  them  I  clasp  them  I  round  them  twine. 
Their  lips  are  burning  with  dews  diyine. 

HTAGIKTHUt. 

Loye,  tread  this  way  with  rosy  ibet ; 
And  resting  on  the  shadowy  seat 
'Neath  the  laburnum's  golden  rain. 
Watch  how  with  murmurous  refrain 
The  fountain  leaps,  its  basin  dariL 
Flashing  in  many  a  starry  spark. 
With  such  a  bliss,  with  such  a  light, 
With  such  an  iteration  bright, 
Our  souls  upbubbling  from  the  clay, 
Leap,  sparkle,  blend  in  silyem  spray, 
Qleam  m  the  Moon,  and,  fidling  stiU, 
Sink  duskUy  with  a  thick  thriU, 
Together  blent  with  kiss  and  press. 
In  the  dark  silence  of  caress. 
Tet  there  they  pause  not,  but,  cast  free 
After  surcease  of  ecstasy, 
Heayenward  they  leap  together  clinging. 
And  like  the  fountain  flash,  upsprii^ngl 

THB  FOUNTAIN  LBAPINO. 

Higher,  stm  higher  1 

With  a  trembling  and  gleaming 

Still  upward  streaming, 
In  the  silyem  fire 
Of  a  dim  desire ; 
Still  higher,  higher. 

With  a  bright  pulsation 

Of  aspiration, — 
Higher! 
Higher,  still  higher  I 

To  the  lights  aboye  me ; 

They  gleam,  they  loye  me, 
They  beckon  me  nigher, 
Ana  my  wayes  aspire. 
Still  higher,  higher  ;  — 

But  I  fall  down  ftdling. 

Still  wildly  wailing  — 
Higherl 

NIOHTINOALX8  tlNO. 

Deeper  let  the  glory  glow ; 
Sweeter  let  our  yoices  croon ! 
Tet  more  slow. 
Let  our  happy  music  flcyw. 
Sweet  and  slow,  hushed  and  low. 


Now  the  gray  cload  yeils  tks  1km, 

Sweet,  oh  sweet! 

Watch  her  as  our  wild  hesiti  boL 

See!  she  quits  the  daspiigcW, 

Forth  she  sails  on  sUycn  feet, 

Smiling  with  her  bright  kesd  k«i 

Pour  the  liying  rapCnrB  ioad ! 

Thick  and  fleet. 

Sweet,  oh  sweet. 

Let  the  notes  of  raptnie  crowi! 

IBBNB  (fo  Aersfll^. 


And  this  is  Loye  1  —  Until  diis  hour 

I  neyer  liyed ;  but  like  a  flower 

Close  prest  i'  the  bud,  with  sleeping  warn 

I  drana  the  dark,  dim  infloenoes 

Of  sunlight,  moonlight,  shade,  and  div. 

At  last  I  open,  thrilling  thnragh 

With  Loye  s  Strang  scent,  wuch  ssoseA 

Of  the  warm  life  within  my  heart, 

Part  of  the  air  around.    On  bliss ! 

Was  eyer  night  so  sweet  as  this  f 

It  is  enough  to  breathe,  to  be. 

As  if  one  were  a  flower,  a  tree, 

A  leaf  o'  the  bough,  just  stirringly 

With  the  warm  breathing  of  the  u^l 

BPIBITt  IN  THB  XSATM. 

Whisper,  what  are  they  doing  nov? 
He  is  kissing  his  lady's  brow. 
Holding  her  fhoe  up  to  the  iigkt 
lake  a  beantifal  taUet  marble-vkiiB. 

The  Moon  is  smiliii|^  upon  it— b! 
Whiter  it  b  than  dnyen  saov. 
He  kisses  again  and  speaker  (Sf ; 
Whisper,  whisper,  what  doth  &  arf ! 

BTACINTHUa. 

Foreyer  and  eyer!  foreyer  and  eyer! 

As  the  fount  that  upleaps,  as  tha  Ineaei  tkBU 

Loye  thou  me ! 
foreyer  and  eyer,  foreyer  and  eyer. 

While  the  nightingales  sing  and  the  rose  gslB 

Loye  I  thee ! 
Forever  and  eyer,  with  all  things  to  piofe  n^ 
In  this  worid,  in  that  worid  that  bendeth  stow  4 
Asleepin^,  awaking,  in  earth,  as  in  heayes, 
By  this  kiss,  this  other,  by  thousands  ungival, 
By  the  hands  whfch  now  touch  thee,  the  sm  Ait 
By  the  soul  in  my  eyes  that  now  swooni  tt>  Ud 
By  starlight,  by  moonlight,  by  socnted  lowhiflai 
By  all  things  partaking  the  joy  in  our  boson 
By  the  rapture  within  us,  the  rmptaie  aroanda^ 
By  God  who  hath  made  us  and  Ix>ye  who  htiktf 
By  one  sense  and  one  soul  we  are  blenl;  ne'er  M 
Foreyer  and  eyer !  foreyer  and  ever  1  ' 

More  kisses  to  seal  it.    Foreyer  and  ever ! 


TBB  WOOD  BCHOBB. 

Foreyer  and  eyer  1 

THB  WIND  anraa. 

Hush,  no  more — for  they  sre  fled. 
Foot  by  foot  and  tread  by  tieai 
I  pursue  them ;  all  is  said, 
TUl  Apollo  rises  ted. 

Here  they  sat,  and  there,  sad  tkn!! 
Here  stood  clinging  thou  ■Mj'ftirt 
For  the  spirit  of  the  air 
Still  their  scented  breath  doA  beff. 

All  is  done,  and  aU  grows  diOL 
Here  upon  the  windiow-sill 
I  will  lean  and  feel  a  thrill 
From  the  sleeping  chamber  Bill. 

Blow  the  curtain  back  and  petp-' 
Silyem  bright  the  mooabesai  cn^  I 
HuAt    Still  pale  with  psMka  M| 
See  them  lying,  fast  adMfk 

Boutf 


] 
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AN  AUTHOR'S  STUDIES. 

'ESSOR  LowELi«,  in  a  criticism  of  Hawthorne's  Note 
speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  notes   seem 

0  betray  the  secret  of  the  master  workman.  Yon 
I,  he  wp  in  effect,  at  work  in  his  laboratory,  and 

1  be  on  the  point  of  discovering  how  he  produces  his 
ig  and  original  result,  but  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
3  turns  hu  back  upon  you  and  jon  lose  the  one 
which  determines  the  whole  effect.  It  is  ver}'  true 
ire  is  no  such  thing  as  detecting 'the  secret  of  ortg- 
homhip,  in  the  sense  that  any  one  having  possessed 
of  it  may  then  go  and  produce  just  the  same  re- 
d  in  Hawthorne's  case  especially  the  charm  that 
I  to  his  writings  is  just  what  makes  him  unimitat- 
l  inimitable;  nevertheless  the  Note  Books  them- 

0  reveal  one  secret  of  his  success.  They  contain 
lies  from  which  he  painted  his  pictures,  and  dis- 
ith  what  painstaking  he  applied  himself  to  the 
)f  momentary  observations,  which  came  from  his 
ih  with  the  light  in  which  he  saw  them,  and  re- 
when  the  light  was  gone,  to  furnish  indisputable 

from  which  to  fashion  his  creations.  Creating 
aking  something  out  of  nothing,  but  making  some- 
th  form  out  of  something  that  existed  in  formless 

ler  illustration  of  the  same  habit  of  workmanship 
s  drawn  frt>m  the  notes  printed  in  the  CnrnhUl 
€  afler  Thackeray's  death  had  cut  short  Denis 
rom  which  the  care  of  the  writer  to  secure  accu- 

1  truthfulness  in  his  story  was  so  apparent     Per- 
best  illustration  is  given  in  Lockhart's  Life  of 

here  Mr.  Morritt  describes  a  ride  which  he  took 
Dtt,  when  the  latter  was  collecting  materials  for 
>by :  — 

served. him  noting  down  even  the  peculiar  little 
ers  and  herbs  that  accidentally  grew  round  and 
de  of  a  bold  crag  near  his  intended  cave  of  Guj 
and  could  not  help  saying,  that  as  he  was  not  to 
oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  violets,  and  primroses 
I  as  poetical  as  any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was 
Ig.  I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness; 
iderstood  him  when  he  replied,  that  in  nature 
lo  two  scenes  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  who- 
led  truly  what  was  before  his  eyes  would  possess 
\  variety  in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibit  appar- 
imagination  as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature 
senea  he  recorded ;  whereas,  whoever  trusted  to 
ion  would  soon  find  his  own  mind  circumscribed^ 
raoted  to  a  few  favorite  images,  and  the  repeti- 
these  would  sooner  or  later  produce  that  very 
^  and  barrenness  which  had  always  haunted  de- 
poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  patient  wor^ 
of  truth." 

kme  suggestion  comes  from  these  several  instances. 

would  write  truthfrdly  must  observe  particularly, 

her  he  has  a  retentive  memory  or  not,  the  habit 


of  recording  his  observations  is  invaluable.  The  fiusility 
with  which  ohe  writes  is  no  doubt  aflfected  by  it,  and  be- 
yond that  the  very  acuteness  of  observation  is  stimulated. 
There  exists  a  distrust  of  the  habit  of  diary-keeping,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  the  distrust  arises  frt>m  the  use  of  the 
diary  as  the  record  of  one's  thoughts  rather  than  of  one's 
observations,  and  especially  of  one's  thoughts  about  one's 
self.  In  its  simple  and  very  modest  form  as  a  record  of 
what  one  actually  sees  and  does^  the  diary  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  Especially  should  this  be  said  of  a 
diary  which  should  leave  out  the  writer  of  it.  Were  one 
to  record  the  conversations  he  had  heard,  the  noticeable 
sights  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  would 
quickly  discover  the  strange  interest  which  an  uneventful 
day  would  reveal.  The  power  to  observe  would  grow  with 
the  use,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  person  who 
should  accustom  himself  to  this  exercise  would  obtain  by 
practice  the  power  both  to  observe  clearly  and  to  state 
distinctly  a^d  tersely. 

To  state  a  thing  distinctly  and  tersely  —  this  is  a  power 
of  no  mean  value,  whatever  may  be  one's  occupation. 
Many  a  person  has  gone  on  day  afler  day  in  his  accus- 
tomed vocation,  using,  it  may  be,  varied  and  delicate  mi^ 
chinery,  and  using  it  to  advantage,  who  may  nevertheless 
be  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  few  simple  questions  from 
an  outsider.  Why  do  you  do  this  thus  ?  what  would  hap- 
pen if  you  varied  this  process  so  ?  will  perhaps  lead  him 
to  see  that  he  can  give  no  better  reason  than  that  he  has 
always  done  sa 

We  have,  been  writing  with  reference  especially  to  those 
who  mean  to  use  their  pen  in  literature,  and  in  creative 
literature.  The  habit  of  constantly  employing  one's  pen 
in  describing  and  recording  is  a  habit  of  essential  value  to 
such.  The  writer  who  falls  back  upon  his  imagination  in 
each  instance  will  become  like  the  artist  who  uses  no 
models  but  draws  out  of  his  head.  Very  pretty  faces  he 
may  draw,  but  they  will  come  to  have  a  fatal  family  like- 
ness. But  it  is  not  only  professional  writers  who  may  find 
this  advantage  in  diaries.  It  is  good  for  any  one  who 
would  think  clearly,  to  accustom  himself  to  record  those 
facts,  incidents,  objects,  which  form  the  material  worked 
over  by  his  thoughts.  It  is  so  easy  to  generalize,  but  the 
generalization  is  good  for  little  if  one  can  only  fall  back, 
when  his  generalizations  are  questioned,  upon  impressions 
which  he  has  formed.  The  basis  of  all  good  literature  and 
all  good  thinking  is  "  things  as  they  are."  Every  one  is 
now  learning  to  use  his  pen ;  soon,  too,  every  one  will  be 
learning  to  draw.  This  is  weU,  it  is  very  well ;  for  it  is 
not  important  that  the  volume  of  literature  and  art  should 
be  swollen,  but  it  is  important  that  every  one  should  have 
the  power,  toward  which  good  writing  and  good  drawing 
contribute  so  much,  of  being  clear  in  his  perceptions  and 
right  in  his  conclusions. 

NOTES. 

—  The  title  of  Mr.  Howells's  story  to  begin  in  the  July 
AtianHCf  previously  announced  in  these  Notes,  has  been 
changed  to  *'  A  Foregone  Conclusion."  The  July  num- 
ber will  also  contain  a  long  poem  by  Bret  Harte,  and  one 
by  Joaquin  Miller. 

— It  is  well  known  to  scholars  that  the  whole  of  **  Fepy  s's 
Diary  "  has  not  hitherto  been  printed.  The  first  publica- 
tion in  1825  has  been  followed  by  others  since,  under 
different  editors,  and  there  is  now  .promised  a  new  edition 
containing  all  the  firesh  matter,  which  is  announced  for 
reprint  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge. 
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—  The  approacbing  Centennial  seems  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  study  of  American  History,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  publifihers*  announcements  which  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
have  announced  a  history  by  William  Cullcn  Bryant  and 
Sidney  Howard  Gay ;  Lee  and  Shepard  one  by  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  of  a  nature  specially  suiting  the  book  to  children's 
use.  The  new  firm  of  Henry  S.  Allen  announces  one  by 
eminent  and  popular  authors,  a  thousand  pages  large,  to 
be  issued  by  subscription ;  and  now  Hurd  and  Houghton 
announce  a  popular  one  by  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson, 
who  has  been  engaged  upon  it  for  several  years  past. 

—  The  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  Boston,  just  held,  shows  a  loss  to  the  Society 
of  $2000,  which  was  met  by  an  assessment  on  the  guaran- 
tee fund  which,  as  usual,  was  raised  in  anticipation.  This 
is  better  than  at  the  previous  festival,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  Society  may  yet  make  these  grand  festivals 
self-supporting.  Tet  surely  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
persons  interested  to  expend  the  sum  named  and  afford 
more  pure  enjoyment.  To  have  heard  for  the  first  time 
Bach's  Passion -Music,  even  as  abbreviated,  is  a  thing  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  eflect  of  the  whole  festival  will 
be  to  render  lovers  of  music  still  more  determined  to  have 
the  best  given  in  the  best  form. 

—  In  estimating  the  resultr  of  the  Festival,  one  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  two  original  works  by  Amer- 
icans were  rendered,  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  oratorio  of  St 
Peter  and  Mr.  Dudley  Buck's  Forty-Sixth  Psalm.  But 
what  proiigious  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  American 
composer ! 

—  An  interesting  letter  addressed  by  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz  to  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has  recently  been 
printed,  and  its  contents  are  quite  as  valuable  now  as 
when  vrrittcn,  in  18G6.  Professor  Agassiz  had  been  invited 
to  meet  Mr.  George  Peabody  at  Mr.  Winthrop's  house,  and 
understanding  that  Mr.  Peabody  was  forming  plans,  for  a 
wise  investment  of  his  money  in  advancing  education  in 
America,  Professor  Agassiz  laid  before  these  gentlemen  the 
great  need  there  was  for  a  fund  which  should  be  used  for 
the  publication  of  scientific  works,  too  expensive  and  too 
limited  in  their  range  of  interest  to  permit  private  enter- 
prise to  undertake  them.  The  practical  plan  which  he 
urged  was  the  establishment  of  corresponding  associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
thousand,  each  contributing  from  fifly  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  for  this  purpose,  and  receiving  in  return  copies 
of  the  works  published.  Should  they  do  this,  he  says, 
<*  There  is  not  a  literary  or  artistic  or  scientific  undertak- 
ing of  any  magnitude  that  need  be  given  up  from  want 
of  means,  if  these  associations  would  cooperate."  The 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  publication  of  original  inves- 
tigations he  regarded  to  be :  1,  the  lack  of  a  learned  soci- 
ety so  organized  as  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of 
such  publications ;  and  2,  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  out 
the  publications.  To  obviate  the  former  he  would  have 
the  Museum  which  he  founded  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence. The  means  he  would  look  for  in  the  associated 
organization  eventually,  but  suggested  that  Mr.  Peabody 
should  start  the  fund.  Mr.  Peabody's  plans,  however, 
says  Mr.  Winthrop,  "  were  too  nearly  matured  for  him  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  Agassiz  in  its  full  comprehensive  scope," 
and  he  adds  the  wish  that  the  Memorial  Fund  now  form- 
ing  should  be  extended  to  cover  this  plan. 

-—The  House  Naval  Committee  have  been  considering 


the  form  of  aid  to  be  given  to  the  widow  o; 
the  brave  Arctic  explorer.     Frofeasor  Hem 
sonian  Institute  advised   that  the  papers 
Captain  Hall  b^  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  con 
of  science  to  determine  their  valoe^  and  thi 
should  then  purchase  them  and  pay  the  sni 
It  is  understood,  says  the    Tribune^  from 
these  facts,  **  that  in  some  of  the  papers 
bearing  on  the  horrible  death  of  Sir  John 
that  the  close  of  his  life,  as  unquestionably 
Captain  Hall,  was  so  ghastly  and  fearful  thj 
bring  himself  to  disclose  the  details  dnrin 
of  Lady  Franklin."    Whatever  may  be  the 
of  Captain  Hall's  papers,  it  would  be  a  gn 
should  fail  to  be  published,  for  the  explorer 
acter  that  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the 
urers,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  down. 

—  It  has  been  proposed  bj  Mr.  Morrill  l 
ished  Washington  monument  should  be  tran 
monumental  arch.  Certainly,  as  long  as  i 
finished  and  no  Attempt  is  made  to  compl 
serves  to  illustrate  the  ingratitude  of  republ 
into  an  arch  we  suppose  arrangements  coiili 
fected  by  which  people  could  get  to  the  to| 
view,  which  appears  to  be  the  principal  use  I 
uments  are  put. 

—  A  school-book  publisher  has  earned  tlu 
all  school  children  by  providing  them  with 
having  silica  slates  attached  to  the  inside  * 
great  difficulty  with  school  books  hitherto  1 
afler  writing  one's  name  and  sententious  i 
drawing  spirited  pictures,  it  was  difficult  to 
Modest  genius  loves  to  conceal  itself  even  fi 
loved  teacher. 

—  The  Anderson  School  of  Natmral  HisU 
this  year  on  Tuesday,  July  7th,  and  close  c 
August  29th.  During  the  session,  Profesao 
the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  will  deliver 
lectures  on  Physiological  Physks.  Mr.  Theoc 
of  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Comparative  2 
give  a  few  lectures  on  Pisciculture.  Leetu 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard,  of  Ithac 
Protozoa ;  Professor  Jordan,  of  Appleton,  Wi 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  Marine  Botany, 
der  Agassiz  will  have  charge  of  the  instrueticB 
and  Embryology ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  S 
on  Articulates ;  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  of  Cornel 
brates ;  Prof.  £.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  and  I 
Hamlin,  of  the  Museum  of  Compaiative  2 
MoUusca ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Director  of  t 
Academy  of  Science,  on  Fishes ;  Mr.  Edwia 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zookigy,  on 
Instruction  in  Drawing  will  be  given  by  Mr.  P 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Dr.  I 
Mr.  S.  W.  Gannon  will  take  charge  of  the  die 
dition,  and  the  laboratories  will  also  be  node 
vision  of  Mr.  Gannon. 

—  Mr.  Beecher,  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Oai 
on  Autographs,  says,  "  There  is  but  one  reise 
alarming  literary  intemperance.  It  is  total  i 
We  believe  Mr.  Beecher's  secretary  once  ■** 
for  that  gentleman's  autograph  in  a  most  aocf 
spirit  by  signing  it  himself,  having,  as  he  kiodlj 
power  of  attorney.  ^^ 
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L   ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTBR  III. 

Damerel's  life  had,  np  to 
,  been  spent  altogether  in  the 
She  had  heen  too  young 
e  went  to  school  to  ponder 
'er  anything  that  went  on  at 
id  had  concluded  during  her 
that  home,  which  was  so 
so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  was  a 
paradise  on  earth,  infinitely 
li^htf  ul  than  any  of  the  other 
>r  which  she  heard  from  her 
allows.  None  of  them  had  a 
>  delightful,  a  mother  so  kind; 
these  holiday  times,  as  everv- 
dulged  and  petted  her,  the 
shadows  —  I  will  not  say  skel- 
in  the  house  were  never  di- 
j  her.  She  had,  as  sometimes 
I  to  the-  eldest  of  a  large  family, 
lore  care  taken  of  her  educa- 
L  training  than  her  sisters  were 
»  meet  with.  The  burden  had 
in  to  be  so  heavily  felt  when 
«t  nrl  grew  into  bright  intelli- 
to  her  parents'  pride.  The 
rere  still  too  young  to  demand 
to  suzgest  the  expense  that 
>e  involved  in  theur  education 
nothing  was  spared  upon  Rose. 
d  returned  from  school  not 
lore  than  a  year  before  the  time 
ih  I  treat,  and  had  sone  on  for 
ime  in  her  deliehttui  youthful 
ice  that  everything  around  her 
ACtly  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
8  had  besun  to  flit  vaguely 
;he  picture  oefore  that  memora- 
in  the  garden,  which  hencefor- 
»ecame  a  turning  point  in  her 
bs.  This  was  the  nrst  moment 
h  she  fully  identified  the  occa- 
slouds  upon  her  mother's  face, 
med  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was  not 
a  little  cross — that  easv  and 
olution  with  which  a  child  set- 
I  problems  concerning  its  par- 
hut  had  a  distinct  cause  for  the 
rritabilities  which  she  tried  so 
lyto  restrain.  Perhaps  it  was 
rery  nature  of  things  that  Rose 
be  more  attracted  by  the  gentle 
snce  and  indolent  perfection  of 
kther  than  by  her  mother's 
»r  character.  Mr.  Damerel, 
3  been  ver^  rich,  and  free  of 
Asion  to  think  of  his  children's 
would  have  been  a  model  fa- 
)  grown-up    and   well-behaved 


sons  and  daughters.  He  could  not 
bear  any  roughness,  coarseness,  or  dis- 
orderliness,  therefore  the  school-boys 
were  but  little  congenial  to  him,  and 
he  was  never  sorry  when  the  holidays 
were  over.  And  the  little  children 
were  too  troublesome  and  too  noisy  to 
please  him ;  but  Rose  was  the  peiiec- 
tion  of  a  child  to  such  a  man,  and  to 
her  he  was  the  perfection  of  a  father. 
Everything  in  her  pleased  and  grati- 
fied him.  She  was  pretty,  sentle,  full 
of  intelligence,  eager  to  read  with  him 
if  he  would,  still  more  eager  to  hear 
him  talk,  yet  quick  to  perceive  when 
he  was  disinclined  to  talk,  and  regard- 
ing all  his  moods  with  religious  re- 
spect 

She  would  sit  by  him  for  hours  to- 
gether, like  a  charming  piece  of  still- 
life,  when  he  pleased,  and  was  ready 
to  converse  or  to  listen,  to  walk,  to 
sing,  to  follow  his  lead  in  everything, 
as    only  a  woman-child,  full  of  the 
beautiful  enthuuasm  of  vouthful  ad- 
miration,   can  do.     Nothing   except 
perhaps  the  devotion  of  a  young  wiie, 
when  she  really  loves  the  man  much 
older  than  herself,  whom  she  has  mar- 
ried, can  equal  the  devotion  of  a  girl 
to  her  father.      She  admired  every- 
thins  about  him  —  his  beautiful  refined 
head,   his  fine  voice,  his  grace  and 
high  l^yeedinz,  hb  sermons,  and  what 
she  csJled  his  genius.    To  find  this 
faultless  father  to  be  anything  less  than 
a  demi  god  was  terrible  to  Rose.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  she  got  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  this  discovery  all  at 
once;  nay,  the  first  result  of  the  vazue 
and  dreamy  doubts  that  stole  into  ner 
mind  was  rather  an  increase  of  enthu- 
siasm for  her  father,  an  instinctive 
making-np  to  her  own  ideal  for  the 
sense  of  failure  in  him,  of  which  she 
was  vaguely  conscious.     Rose  loved 
her  mother    after  a  totally  different 
fashion,  in  an  ordinary  and  matter- 
of-fact  way,  but  she  had  no  romance 
of  feeling  towards  her ;  and  when  her 
whole  little  world  began,  as  it  were,  to 
sway  upon  its  axis,  to  yield  beoeath 
her  feet,  as  if  it  might  swing  round 
altogether  in  space,  turning  what  she 
had  supposed  the  brighter  side  into 
shadow,  and  elevating  that  which  she 
had  held  lowly  enough,  she,  poor  girl, 
grew  giddy  with  this  strange  and  sick- 
ening sensation.     She  was  at  the  age, 
too,  when  everything  is  apt  to  reel  about 
the  young  experimentalist  taking  her 
first  steps  in  life.    She  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  being  now  a  free  agent. 


consulted  as  to  her  own  movements^ 
no  longer  told  curtly  to  do  this  and 
that,  but  exercising  personal  choice 
as  to  what  she  diould  do.  This 
change  is  of  itself  sufficiently  bewil* 
deriog.  Nature  makes,  as  it  were, 
a  pause  at  this  first  crisis  of  personal 
life.  The  child,  wondering,  naif-de- 
lighted and  half-troubled  to  have  no 
longer  its  duties  clearly  and  sharply 
indicated,  falls  into  a  partial  trance, 
and  neglects  many  things  for  sheer 
want  of  use  and  knowledge  how  to  act 
for  itself. 

This  was  Rose's  position.  Be- 
tween the  mother,  who, 'a  little  mor- 
tified and  hurt  at  her  child's  want 
of  sympathy  with  her,  did  not  give 
her  orders,  but  onlv  suggested  em- 
ployment,  and  the  father,  who  said, 
**  Never  mind,  let  her  alone,"  she 
stood,  not  knowing  how  to  settle  the^ 
Question,  but  inclining  naturally  to 
Uie  side  on  which  she  was  most  in- 
dulged and  smiled  upon,  though  with 
a  secret  uneasiness  which  she  could 
not  shake  off,  and  moral  sense  of  a 
false  situation  which  grew  upon  her 
day  by  day. 

Rose  had  lovers,  too,  in  this  new, 
miraculous  life  upon  which  she  had 
entered  —  two  lovers,  not  yet  declared, 
but  very  evident  to  all  knowing  eyes ; 
and  in  the  village  there  were  many 
keen  observers.  One  of  these  suitors 
was  the  most  wealthy  proprietor  in 
the  neighborhood  —  a  man  much 
above  her  own  age,  yet  not  old,  and 
perfectly  qualified  to  please  a  lady's 
eye;  and  the  other,  a  younz  naval 
lieutenant  without  a  penny,  me  son 
of  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  lived  on  the 
Green,  and  had  nothing  in  the  world 
but  her  pension  as  an  officer's  widow. 
Of  course  I  do  not  need  to  say  that 
it  was  the  poor  man  whom  Rose  pre- 
ferred. She  was  not  in  love  with  nim 
— far  firom  it;  but  she  was  so  com- 
pletely on  the  verge  of  universal  awak- 
ening, that  a  wora  or  touch  might  be 
enough  to  arouse  her  whole  being  at 
any  moment  —  might  open  her  eyes  to 
her  own  position  and  tnat  of  her  par- 
ents, and  show  her  the  nature  of  her 
individual  sentiments,  as  by  a  sudden 
gleam  of  light.  Rose,  however,  was 
not  the  least  in  the  world  aware  of 
this ;  and  at  the  present  moment  she 
was  no  further  advanced  than  was 
consistent  with  saying  frankly  that  she 
liked  Wodehouse  very  much  —  and 
feeling  (but  of  this  she  said  nothing) 
more  glad  when  she  saw  him  coining 
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than  tlcttt  en}  otLir  ivt-nt  in  1  cr  fim 
pie  dayi. 

Dinglefield  is  a  Eociable  place,  and 
there  i8  something  in   a  soft  summer 
evening  after  a  very  hot,  blazing  sum- 
mer day  which   fosters  a  disposition 
to  stroll  about  and  interchange  greet- 
ings with  your  neighbors.     As  it  began 
to  darken  upon   the  evening  of  this 
particular  day,  various  people  in  the 
bouses  about    stepped    out    of   their 
wide-open  windows  after  dinner,  and, 
tempted   by  the  beauty   of    twilight, 
strayed  along  the  road  or  over  the 
Green  to  the  rectory   garden,  which 
was    by    universal    acknowledgment 
« the  most  perfect  spot "  in  the  village. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  charms 
of  twilight,  bu*  little,  I  think,  of  its  pe- 
culiar English  beauty,  which  is  not  so 
magical  as  the  momentary  interval  be- 
tween light  and  dark  in  the  south,  or 
the  lingering,  prolonged,  silvery,  and 
ineffable  dimness  of   those   northern 
twilichts  which  last  half  the   night; 
but  nas  a  dusky  softness  altogether 
peculiar  to  itself,  like  the  shadowing 
of  downy  wings.    The  air  was  deli- 
cious, fiebh  after  the  hot  day,  vet  so 
warm  as  to  make  wrappings  quite  un- 
necessary.     The  sky,  still  somewhat 
pale  in  its  blue  after  the  languor  of 
the    heat,    looked    down     faint    yet 
friendly,  as  if  glad  to  t-ee  again  a  little 
movement  and  sense  of  life.     A  few 
subdued   stars  peeped  out  here  and 
there,  and  the  wide  stretch  of  country 
lay  dim  underneath,  revealing  itself  in 
long  soft  lines  of  grav,  till  it  struck 
into  a  higher  tone  of  blue  on  the  hori- 
zon where  earth  and  heaven  met.     All 
the  Damerels  who  were  out  of  bed  were 
in  the  garden,  and  the  neighbors,  who 
had  made    this  pleasant   terrace  the 
end    of    their    walk,    were   scattered 
about  in  various  groups.    Mr.  Tncle- 
don,  who  was  Rofc's  wealthy   lover, 
came  late  and  stood  talking  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  watching  with  wistful  eyes 
her  appropriation  by  his  rival,  young 
Wodenouse  —  whose  mother,  hooded 
in   the  white  Shetland  shawl,  which 
she  had  thrown  over  her  cap  to  come 
out,  sat  on   a  garden-chair  with  her 
feet  upon  the  rector*s  Persian  rug,  lis- 
tening to  him  while  be  talked,  with  the 
devout  admiration    which   became   a 
member  of  his  flock.     The  rector  was 
talking  politics  with  General  Peronnet^ 
and  Mrs.  Wodehouse  thought  it  was 
beautiful   to   see   how   thoroughly  he 
understood   a   subject   which    was  so 
much  out  of  his  way  as  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army.     **  If  he  had 
been   in   parliament   now ! "  she   said 
to  the  general's  wife,  who  thought  her 
husband  was  the  object  of  the  eulogy. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  mem- 
bers of  this  group    listening  to   the 
rector's  brilliant  talk,   saying  a  few 
words,  wise    or  foolish,   as    occasion 
served.     Others  were   walking   about 
upon  the  lawn,  and  one  lady,  with  her 
dress  lifted,  was  hastening  off  the  grass 
which  she  had  just  discovered  to  be 
wet  with  dew.     Upon  none  of  them, 
however,  did  Mr.  Incledon's  attention 


turn.  He  followed  with  his  eyes  a 
pair  whose  voung  figures  grew  less 
and  less  in  the  distance,  half  lost  in 
the  darkness.  The  ])erBi8tence  with 
which  he  watched  them  seemed  a  re- 
proach to  the  mother,  with  whom  be 
talked  by  fits  and  starts,  and  whose 
anxiety  was  not  at  all  awakened  by 
the  fact  that  Rose  was  almost  out  of 
sight.  **  I  am  afraid  Rose  is  not  so 
careful  as  she  ought  to  be  about  the 
dew  on  the  grass,  she  said,  half  apol- 
ogetically, half  smiling,  in  reply  to  his 
look. 

'*  Shall  I  so  and  tell  her  you  think 
BO?  "  said  Mr.  Incledon,  haatily.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  five-and-thirty, 
good  looking,  sensible,  and  well  dis- 
positioned  ;  a  personage  thoroughly 
ccmme  U  faut.  He  was  the  sort  of 
suitor  whom  proper  parents  love  to 
see  approaching  a  favorite  child.  He 
could  give  his  wife  everything  a 
woman  could  desire  —  provide  for  her 
handsomely,  surround  her  with  luxury, 
fill  her  life  with  pleasures  and  pretti- 
nesses,  and  give  her  an  excellent 
position.  And  the  man  himself  was 
free  of  cranks  and  crotchets,  full  of 
good  sense,  well  educated,  good  tem- 
pered. Where  are  girls'  eyes,  that 
they  do  not  perceive  such  advantages  ? 
Mrs.  Damerel  hesitated  a  moment  be- 
tween sympathy  with  her  child  and 
sympathy  with  this  admirable  man. 
I'here  was  a  struggle  in  her  mind 
which  was  to  have  the  predominance. 
At  length  some  gleam  of  recollection 
or  association  struck  her,  and  moved 
the  balance  in  Rose's  favor,  who  she 
felt  sure  did  not  want  Mr.  Incledon 
just  at  that  moment 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  tranquilly, 
"it  will  not  hurt  her ;  "  and  resumed 
a  conversation  about  the  music  in  the 
church,  which  was  poor.  Mr.  Incledon 
was  very  musical,  but  he  had  no  more 
heart  for  anthems  at  that  mon\^nt  than 
had  he  never  sung  a  note. 

Rose  had  strayed  a  little  way  down 
the  slope  with  Edward  Wodehouse. 
They  were  not  talking  much,  and 
what  they  did  say  was  about  nothing 
in  particular  —  the  garden,  the  wild 
flowers  among  the  grass  on  this  less 
polif^hed  and  less  cultured  lawn  which 
sloped  down  the  little  hill.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  elder  suitor's  glances 
had  directed  Mrs.  Damerel's  atten- 
tion towards  them  they  were  standing 
under  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn-tree, 
round  which  was  a  little  platform  of 
soft  turf. 

**  We  lose  the  view  lower  down," 
said  Rose ;  and  there  they  stopped  ac- 
cordingly, neither  of  them  caring  to 
turn  back.  The  sofl  plain  stretched 
away  in  long  lines  before  them  into  the 
haze  and  distance  like  the  sea.  And 
as  they  stood  there,  the  young  moon, 
which  had  been  hidden  behind  a 
clump  of  high  trees,  suddenly  glinted 
out  upon  them  with  that  soft,  dewy 
glimmer  which  makes  the  growing 
crescent  so  doubly  sweet.  They  were 
both  a  little  taken  aback,  as  it  they 
had  been  surprised  by  some  one  sud-  i 


denly  meeting  and  k 
though  indeed  there  ^ 
of  their  simple  talk  t 
might  not  hmve  hear 
step  on  aa  if  to  return 
surprise,  and  then  th* 
with  a  little  innocent 
and  turned  back  to  th 

"  What  a  lovely  nig 
with  a  faint  little  sig 
ready  aaid  these  not  n 
two  or  three  times  a 
had  nothing  in  the  woi 
but  waa  in  fact  haof 
though  a  little  sao, 
why. 

*'  Look  at  those  ligli 
there,"  said  young  nod 
they  shine  out  among  d 

*'Tea,  that  is  fnnn 
said  Rose;  *^yoo  kn 
prettiest  little  house! " 

**  When  we  are  vw\ 
mariners,"  he  said,  witli 
which  was  more  affects 
''that  is,  I  think,  the  tl 
to  our  hearts  most" 

"What?" 

"The  lights  in  the 
course  I  don't  mean  i 
young  Wodehouse;  "but 
cruising  about  a  strani 
instance,  just  one  of  tl 
shining'out  of  the  darkne 
see  lights  a  long  way  ' 
fellow  a  stab,  and  makes 
home." 

"But  it  is  pleasant 
home,"  said  Rose.  "  0 
saving?  1  beg  vour 
Wodehouse.  To  be  sure, 
you  mean.  When  I  v 
something  used  to  come 
when  I  remembered  —  i 
I  have  stood  at  the  wind 
tended  I  was  looking  cot, 

»*Ah!"  saidWodehw 
pathetic,  half  smiling,  ** 
xnow  it  would  not  do  if  ] 
the  ship's  side  and  criec 
have  had  a  great  mind  tc 
times,  in  my  midshipman 

"  To  cry  is  a  comfort,' 
**  what  do  you  men  do,  in 

*•  We  fmoke,  Miss  D; 
think.  How  oflen  I  fb 
this  night  and  the  lights 
mix  up  this  sweet  even 
interior,  perhaps  sweeter 

•*I  don't  think  so,"  sap 
a  sofl  laugh,  in  which  the 
ever,  a  shade  of  embarras 
somewhat  surprised  hen 
room  is  rather  stufFy,  an 
not  bright,  if  you  were  i 
and  two  old  people  bait' 
the  tea-table,  one  with  th« 
one  with  her  worsted-wori 
humdrum,  and  not  nrc< 
side." 

"Well,   perhaps  they 
fonder  of  each  other  \xs 
drum ;  and  it  must  hay^ 
when  they  were  young 
"They  were  never 
Rose,  with  a  silvery  pes! 
turning  to  go  back  to  thai 
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ickt  imagination  playal  Yon 
lot  like  to  spend  an  evening 
loagb  the  lights  are  so  prett/ 

gination  will  play  many  a  trick 
e  before  I  forget  it,"  said 
i^odehoiue  in  tnbdned  tones, 
leart  flattered  a  tittle  —  a  Terj 
with  the  softest  preliminary 
as  of  mingled  happiness  and 
She  did  not  understand  the 
mt  somehow  felt  it  right  to  fly 
tripping  back  to  the  serenity 
ty  on  the  lawn.  As  for  the 
lan,  he  had  a  great  longing  to 
lethin^  more,  bat  a  feeling 
ras  mingled  of  reverence  for 
ii  and  dread  of  frightening  her 
tmatare  declaration  kept  him 
He  followed  her  into  the  hum 
dly  talk,  and  then  across  the 
the  house,  where  the  neighbors 
1  in  for  tea.  The  bright  lights 
rectory  drawing-room  dazzled 
)th  —  the  windows  were  wide 
"owds  of  moths' were  flickering 
out,  dashing  themselves,  poor 
,  against  the  circle  of  light; 
the  charmed  dimness  grew 
kgical  as  the  sky  deepened  into 
nd  the  moon  rose  higher  and 

0  throw  lonff  shadows  across 
!•  ^  On  such  a  night"  lovers 
uttled  in  Shakespeare's  sweet- 
i.  All  that  they  said,  and  a 
leal  more,  came  into  voung 
>use's  charmed  heart  ana  stole 

He  heard  himself  saying  the 
&nd  wondered  how  it  was  that 
lelf  was  so  entirely  happy  and 
d  thought  how  he  might  per- 
on  say  them  to  himself  as  his 
tied  through  the  water,  and  the 
ht  slept  broad  and  level  and 
•upted  byany  poetry  of  shadows 
e  sea.  To  think  of  that  filled 
•rt  with  a  soft,  unspeakable 
ind  yet  the  very  pain  had  a 
ss  in  it,  and  sense  of  exalta- 
'  There  are  the  Uehts  still,"  he 
kndinz  over  her  where  she  had 
herseu  near  the  window.  "I 
iways  remember  them,  though 

1  not  allow  of  any  romance  "  — 
nance  I    oh    no,"    said     Rose 

"only  two  old  people.     We 
>t  any  romance  here." 
[ncledon,  who  had  been  watch- 
opportunity  so  long,  now  came 

with  a  cup  of  tea.  Poor  Ed- 
as  too  much  abstracted  in  his 
IS  and  in  her,  and  with  the 
>n  of  a  little  crisis  of  senti- 
;>  think  of  the  usual  attentions 
ty  which  he  owed  to  her.  He 
and  blushed  when  he  saw  how 
at  he  had  been,  and  almost 
id  over  her  chair  in  his  anxiety 
3ve  his  carelessness.  *^  My  dear 
ouse,  Miss  Damerel  cannot 
nore  than  one  cup  of  tea  at  a 
said  the  elder  suitor,  with  that 
indulgent  pity  for  his  vagaries 
so  irritates  a  young  man ;  and 
luted  guard  over  Rose  for  the 
the  evening.  The  good  neigh- 
gan  to  go  home  when  they  had 


taken  their  tea,  and  the  rector  and 
his  daughter  went  with  them  to  the 
gate,  when  there  was  a  soft  babble  and 
commotion  of  good  nights,  and  every 
two  people  repeated  to  each  other, 
«  What  a  lovely  moon  1 "  and  "  What  a 
glorious  night  1 "  As  for  poor  Wode- 
house,  in  bla  cUmax  of  youth  and  love, 
his  very  heart  was  melted  within  him. 
Twice  he  turned  back,  murmuring  to 
his  mother  some  inarticulate  explana- 
tion that  he  had  forgotten  something 
—  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  rec- 
tor —  and  twice  went  back  to  her  sol- 
emnly saying  it  did  not  matter.  ^  No, 
no,"  lie  said  to  himself,  **  he  must  not 
be  premature." 

Bose  took  another  turn  round  the 
lawn  with  her  father  before  the^  went 
in.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  visible  inside, 
sending  the  tray  away,  putting  stray 
books  in  their  places,  ana  stray  bits  of 
work  in  the  work-basket,  before  the 
bell  should  ring  for  prayers.  Mr. 
Damerel  looked  in  as  he  passed  with 
an  indulgent  smile. 

*^She  calleth  her  maidens  about 
her,"  he  said,  **  though  it  is  not  to 
spin.  Rose,  but  to  pray.  Somehow  it 
enhances  the  luxury  of  our  stroll  to 
see  your  mother  there,  putting  every- 
thinv  in  order  with  that  careful  and 
troubled  face — eh,  child,  don't  you 
think  with  me  ?  " 

"  But  does  it  enhance  her  luxury  to 
have  us  walking  and  talking  while  she 
has  everything  to  lay  by  ?  "  said  Rose 
with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  her 
own  work  and  several  books  which  she 
had  left  abotit  were  among  those  which 
her  mother  was  putting  away. 

**  Ah,  you  have  found  out  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  question,"  said  her 
father,  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  with 
his  gentle  habitual  smile ;  but  he  gave 
no  answer  to  her  question ;  and  then 
the  maids  became  visible,  trooping  in, 
in  their  white  caps  and. aprons,  and 
the  rector  with  a  sigh  and  a  last  look 
at  the  midnight  and  the  dim,  dewy 
landscape,  went  in  to  domesticity  and 
duty,  wmch  he  did  not  like  so  well. 

Rose  went  to  her  room  that  night 
with  a  thrill  of  all  her  gentle  bemg 
which  she  could  not  explain.  She 
looked  out  from  her  winaow  among 
the  honeysuckles,  and  was  so  disap- 
pointed as  almost  to  cry  when  she 
found  the  lights  out,  anft  the  little  cot- 
tage on  Ankermead  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  could  have  cried,  and  yet  but 
for  that  fanciful  trouble,  how  happy  the 
child  was !  Everything  embracea  her 
—  the  clinging  tendrils  of  the  honey- 
suckle, so  laden  with  dew  and  sweet- 
ness ;  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  which 
held  out  their  arms  to  her;  the  soft, 
caressinfl;  moon  which  touched  her 
face  and  surrounded  it  with  a  pale 
glory.  Nothing  but  good  and  happi- 
ness was  around,  bemnd,  before  ner, 
and  a  trembling  of  happiness  to  come, 
even  sweeter  man  anything  she  had 
ever  known,  whispered  over  her  in 
soft,  indefinite  murmurs,  like  the  sum- 
mer air  in  the  petals  of  a  flower.  She 
opened  her  bosom  to  it,  with  a  deli- 


cious half-consciousness  fresh  as  any 
rose  that  lets  its  leaves  be  touched  by 
the  sweet  south.  This  Rose  in  June 
expanded,  grew  richer,  and  of  a  more 
damask  rosiness,  but  could  not  tell 
why. 

CHAFTEB  lY. 

Mbs.  Damerel  thought  it  her  duty, 
a  few  nights  after  this,  to  speak  to  her 
husband  of  Rose's  suitors.  "  Mr.  In- 
cledon  has  spoken  so  plainly  to  me 
that  I  cannot  mistake  him,"  she  said ; 
*'  and  in  case  you  should  not  have  no- 
ticed it  yourself,  Herbert "  — 

*'  I  notice  itl "  he  said,  with  a  smile; 
^what  chance  is  there  that  I  should 
notice  it  ?  So  my  Rose  in  June  is 
woman  enough  to  have  lovers  of  her 
own  I " 

'*  I  was  married  before  I  was  Rose's 
age,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 

*^  So  you  were,  Martha.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  progress  of  time,  and  that 
summer,  once  attained,  is  a  long  step 
towards  autumn.  Well,  U  it  must  be, 
it  must  be.  Incledon  is  not  a  bad  fel- 
low, as  men  go." 

''But,  I  tmnk  —  there  is  another, 
Herbert." 

**  Another!"  said  the  rector,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  with  gentle 
laughter.  '*Why,  this  is  too  good; 
and  who  may  he  be,  the  No.  2  ? 

^*It  is  young  Wodehouse,  the 
sailor  "  — 

**  The  widow's  son  on  the  Green ! 
Come  now,  Martha,  once  for  all  this  is 
absurd,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  suddenly 
rousing  himself  up.  ''This  is  out  of 
the  Question.  I  say  nothing  against 
Incledon ;  but  if  you  have  been  so 
foolishly  romantic  as  to  encourage  a 
beggar  like  young  Wodehouse  "  — 

^  have  not  encouraged  him.  I  dis- 
approve of  it  as  much  as  you  can  do," 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheek ;  "  but  whether  Rose  will 
agree  with  us  I  dare  not  say." 

"Oh,  Rose!"  said  her  husband, 
dropping  into  his  easy  tone;  "  Rose  is 
a  chud ;  she  will  follow  whatever  lead 
is  given  to  her.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
Rose.  You  must  speak  to  her,  and 
show  her  which  way  you  intend  her 
mind  to  go ;  be  very  plain  and  une- 
quivocal ;  an  unawakened  mind  always 
snould  be  treated  in  the  plainest  and 
most  distinct  way." 

"  But,  Herbert  —  you  have  more  in- 
fluence than  I  have  ever  had  over  her. 
Rose  is  more  your  companion  than 
mine.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  for  her,  so  far  as  practical 
life  is  concerned  "  — 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  be- 
nignly, ''  Rose  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practical  life.  You  women  are  always 
excessive,  even  in  your  virtues.  I  do 
not  mean  to  throw  any  doubt  upon 
your  qualities  as  the  most  excellent  of 
wives ;  but  you  have  not  the  discrimi- 
nation to  perceive  that  duties  that  suit 
you  admirably  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  her.  It  is  a  matter  of  natural 
fitness.     The  practical  is  adapted  to 
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forty,  bat  not  to  nineteen.    Let  the  child  alone,  my  lore, 
to  enjoy  her  youth." 

'*  Ithink  you  argue  like  a  Jesuit,  Herbert,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel ;  ^  but  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  on  this 
point  does  not  affect  what  I  ask  —  which  is,  that  you 
would  speak  to  her.  She  is  much  more  likely  to  attend  to 
you  than  to  me." 

«<  Who  — I?"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  with  a  fretful  Une  in 
his  fine  forehead.  *'  It  is  totally  out  of  the  question,  Mar- 
tha. 1  speak  to  Rose  about  her  lovers  1  It  would  be  quite 
indelicate,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  second,  it  would 
be  most  disagreeable  to  me." 

'*  But  still  we  haye  a  duty  to  our  child,  eyen  if  it  is  dis- 
agreeable," said  his  wife,  not  willing  to  giye  up  her  object 
without  a  struesle. 

«  My  dear  Martha,  spare  me  !  I  knew  vou  would  say 
something  about  duty,  lou  are  yery  didactic,  my  loye,  by 
nature  ;  but  this,  you  must  remember,  is  rather  a  reyersal  of 
positions  between  you  and  me.  Let  Rose  see,"  he  contin- 
ued, once  more  relaxing  in  tone,  "  that  her  path  is  quite 
clear  before  her.  Incledon  is  a  yenr  good  fellow ;  he  will 
be  of  use  to  me  in  many  ways.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
sirable. There  is  a  new  box  of  books  which  I  must  look 
over,  Martha ;  do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Tou  will  manage 
the  matter  admirably,  I  am  sure,  in  your  own  sensible 
way." 

And  the  rector  lighted  his  wife's  candle,  and  opened  the 
door  for  her  with  a  suayity  and  almost  gallantry  which 
would  haye  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  uie  parish,  had 
they  been  there  to  see.  "  How  perfect  Mr.  Damerel's  be- 
hayior  is  to  that  rather  common-place  wife  I  "  Such  was 
the  kind  of  thing  people  said.  He  went  to  look  oyer  his 
box  of  books  from  the  London  library  after  his  talk,  with 
much  amusement  in  his  mind  as  to  Rose's  lovers.  He 
thought  his  child  perfect  as  a  child ;  but  the  idea  that  a 
serious  man  like  Incledon  should  think  of  her  in  the  serious 
position  of  a  wife,  tickled  the  rector's  fancy.  He  thought 
over  the  matter  as  he  glanced  at  the  books  which  had  been 
unpacked  for  him,  leaving  nothing  for  his  delicate  ivory 
hands  to  do  but  turn  the  volumes  over.  There  was  an 
agreeable  and  a  disagreeable  side  to  it.  Incledon,  for  one 
tmng,  would  be  a  capable  referee  in  all  money  matters, 
and  would  help  to  arrange  about  the  boys  and  get  them  on 
in  the  world,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  think  of;  for  ere 
now  Mr.  Damerel  had  felt  the  painful  reflection  thrust  upon 
him,  that  some  time  or  other  he  must  do  something  about 
the  boys.  The  other  side  of  the  question  was,  that  he 
would  lose  the  society  of  his  Rose  in  June,  his  pretty  com- 

E anion,  whose  ornamental  presence  lent  a  new  charm  to 
is  pretty  house.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little  over 
this,  saying  to  himself  that  it  must  be  sooner  or  later,  and 
that,  afler  all,  he  had  done  without  Rose  ,for  many  years, 
and  had  been  much  of  a  sufferer  in  consequence,  tt  was 
the  way  of  the  world ;  and  then  he  smiled  again  at  the 
thought  of  Rose  in  the  serious  position  of  Mr.  Incledon 's 
wife. 

(To  be  oontiBiMd.) 


HIS    TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MABT   CLBMMBR  AMBS. 
CHAPTER  XI.  —  PORTENTS. 

Without  knowing  it,  Cyril  and  Agnes  King  had 
come  to  be  one  of  those  wedded  pairs  the  mention  of 
whose  names  society  delights  to  preface  with  a  sigh. 
This  sigh  is  sent  forth  not  to  evoke  sympathy,  but  to 
quicken  curiosity.  *'  Yes,  Mrs.  King,  poor  thing  I " 
or,  *' Cyril  King,  poor  fellow!"  in  a  tone  implybg 
confidential  intimacy  with  the  subject  of  pity,  —  that 
subject  being  either  one  of  the  pair  according  to  the 

Xntored  Meordiag  to  Aet  of  CoogrMt,  In  tba  ytar  1874,  by  H.  0.  Hou«H- 
lov  &.O0.,  Id  tiM  OlBot  of  th«  LIbnzUn  of  OoDfnis,  at  WMhlogfeon. 


supposed  sympathy  of- the  listener.  Of  eoraii 
tasport  mind  was  divided  in  its  ooodoaosieBi 
<<  just  the  state "  of  the  King  family.  Tb  ^ 
ever  open  to  discussion  was  this:  *^Ia  MkIi 
wife  for  Mr.  King?**  All  the  young  lafiesi^l 
port,  and  most  of  the  married  ones,  decided  a 
was  not. 

The  qaestion  reversed  was  never  nfeiH 
Lotusport.  It  had  been  asked  and  ansvosii 
own  dissatisfaction  by  Evelyn  Dare,8tadj^i 
nature  on  the  front  step  of  her  log-bouse,  li&i 
more  tangibly  suggestive  of  it  before  her^i 
dim  woods  and  the  twilight  sky.  Bet  Enli 
^  not  in  society."  Had  she  been,  shevosUbs 
too  delightfully  consdoos  of  the  prepondani 
of  Cyril  King  over  his  wife,  as  a  InillisiitQaa 
it,  to  have  ever  thought  of  reversing  tk  f 
Qrril  King  was  in  society ;  his  wife  ra  lOL 
but  natural  that  society  should  judge  teadsiri 
No  word  of  disparagement,  mucL  less  of  flosfii 
ever  passed  the  lips  of  either  ooaeenkf  at 
Either  would  have  recoiled  with  shoekad  pi 
keen  pain  from  the  knowledge  that  thevliis 
fitness  for  each  other,  their  probable  nsliipfii 
improbable  joy,  were  topics  of  current  ^soin 

Most  of  us  rejoice  in  an  ostridi-like  £titli  a 
our  hearts  out  of  sight,  we  ourselves  are  eifsi 
ible.  Cyril  and  Agnes  were  the  very  isn  >i 
that  they  were  one  of  those  couples  over  v^ 
vate,  society  takes  a  sly  delight  in  liflin^  Si« 
shrugging  its  shoulders,  and  uttering  littk  ^kt 
with  the  added :  *'  They  were  never  meetii 
other,  never  I  He  is  such  a  brilliant  man,  si 
so  handsome,  so  agreeable,  so  fascinaling:  vk 
perfect  little  mope;  sick  all  the  time—ortii 
is;  full  of  complaints;  cares  nothing  for  sode^ 
even  return  the  calls  of  her  neighbors;  hsi » 
plishments,  no  style  —  not  an  atom;  phtiB,ve^ 
positively  ugly  in  some  lights;  and  he  a  pedal 
What  does  possess  such  men  to  manysisi 
They  nearly  always  do,  then  spend  all  their  ifi 
finding  consolation  in  other  women's  sode^'* 
^^  Before  Mr.  King  entered  public  life  it  is 
cem  of  the  public  what  sort  of  a  wifSe  be  hi 
mured  <*  society  "  through  the  soft  voice  sai  i 
month  of  Circe  Sutherland.  ^  But  of  coe»< 
ment  a  man  enters  the  arena  of  politica,  if  ii 
his  inferior  the  contrast  is  dreadfully  sf^Mvat. 
is  often  commented  on  more  to  his  dissdfsa 
to  hers.  The  district  has  such  reason  to  k  \ 
Mr.  King.  1  doubt  if  there  will  be  ssockff! 
Congress  to  compare  with  him  in  beauty  sad  ^ 
combined,  and  you  naturally  wish  to  take  s> 
in  his  wife.  Even  Lotusport  does  not  msi  i 
that  it  has  sent  a  woman  to  represent  it  st  tk 
of  whom  it  is  ashamed;  a  woman  withost  \^ 
beauty,  or  style,  or  anything  that  will  make  ^ 
or  even  be  presentable  in  society.  Pray,k9>*^ 
wonderful  Cyril  King  ever  many  sodi  s  f 
and  as  she  asked  this  question,  Ciroe  Setksrk 
her  eyes  and  leaned  back  in  the  great  wite< 
the  verandub,  slowly  fanning  herself,  whiles* 
a  ripple  ran  through  her  mobQe  features.  ^ 
aspect  indicated  that  she  was  supremely  is^ 
supremely  content  over  the  &ct  thsd  CjA  ^ 
said  to  have  an  unpresentable  wife. 

"  Why,  it  is  the  old  story,"  answered  berfc 
whose  villa  she  was  spending  the  day.  **!' 
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I  oomin,  who  of  ooune  knows  all  about  it  She 
king's  foster-sister  ;  they  grew  nip  together,  and 
I  has  the  entire  supervision  of  the  house  —  for 
ing  isn't  even  a  housekeeper.  You  know  just 
e  is,  when  I  tell  you  she  is  always  ailing,  never 
th  him  anywhere  —  and  you  have  seen  for 
'  how  intensely  he  enjoys  society.  Why,  Miss 
as  even  to  return  most  of  her  calls.  It  was 
le  called  here  that  she  told  me,  in  a  very  few 
if  course,  — indeed,  it  was  rather  implied  than 
!«,  —  that  it  was  —  their  marriage,  I  mean  — 
iiose  girl  and  boy  afiairs  which  such  a  man  is 
outgrow.  They  went  to  school  together  when 
re  children,  became  engaged  as  children  will ; 
\a  the  time  really  came  for  marriage,  I  inferred 
hat  Miss  Kane  said  that  it  was  a  decision  of 
n  his  part.  He  was  too  honorable  to  break  his 
Yet  he  was  a  mere  boy.  Could  he  have  waited, 
ice  would  have  been  a  very  different  one,  of 
(A  sigh.)  *^  As  you  say,  Circe,  had  he  staid 
.te  life,  which  fer  such  a  man  would  have  been 
>le,  nobody  outside  of  their  little  circle  would 
oubled  himself  about  his  wife.  But  now  'tis 
t.  What  will  life  at  the  CapiUl  be  to  such  a 
!  She  will  only  go  there  to  be  a  drag  on  him, 
uake  us  all  ashamed  of  her  as  our  representative 
tj.  Dear  me  I  Why  do  so  many  people  go 
I  this  world  ?  Now  yw«,  Circe,  are  just  the 
to  go  to  Washington  as  the  wife  of  a  public 
list  the  sight  of  you  with  him  would  double  his 
uid  influence  wherever  he  went.  And  what 
nity  and  influence  it  would  open  to  you  1  Why 
lame  of  fitness  don't  &te  send  such  a  man  as 
Cing  across  your  path,  or  you   across  his,   in 

oiuse  such  men  are  usually  appropriated  in  ad- 
ind  by  just  such  women  as  you  have  described 
to  be,"  answered  Circe,  while  a  pink  tint  slowly 
through  the  magnolia  whiteness  of  her  face,  and 
ik  into  a  reverie,  apparently  far  removed  from 
ouuding  objects,  her  hxi  dropping  into  her  lap, 
'  velvety  black  eyes  dilating  into  ineffable  sofl- 
they  gazed  Ux  out  where  the  dark  blue  line  of 
md  merged  into  the  more  celestial  blue  of  the 

conversation  took  place  shortly  after  Cyril 
election  to  Congress,  and  when  Agnes  King  did 
)w  that  such  a  being  as  Circe  Sutherland  ex- 
I  the  earth. 

ine  was  astonished  but  himself  at  Cyril  King's 
in  society.  It  was  a  triumph  that  he  did  not 
ite  in  a  sphere  in  which  he  felt  the  least  familiar. 
10,  seeing  Cyril  King  in  a  drawing-room,  amid 
jl  women  and  remarkable  men,  would  not  have 
it  he  was  born  to  be  therein  a  central  object  of 
on  ?  His  sudden  personal  popularity  in  society 
fascinating  to  him  as  it  was  bewildering  and 
cted.  The  finest  social  recognition  brings  the 
;  sense  of  triumph  to  those  who,  not  inheriting 
grow  by  virtue  of  themselves  to  command  it. 
ras  not  astonished  at  his  own  success  either  in 
ifession  or  in  politics.  He  knew  in  advance  that 
1  in  himself  the  elements  of  application  and 
which  in  time  must  make  his  sucoess  in  these 
ns  certain.  He  had  not  thought  of  it,  but  if  he 
would  have  felt  no  such  certainty  concerning 
loual  social  sucoess.  How  could  he,  remember- 
zi  ?    There  he  lived  a  beautiful  boy,  and  a  youth 


of  the  rarest  promise  ;  he  was  petted,  flattered,  helped, 
promoted,  and  yet  ever  reminded  by  some  woman's 
word  or  way  that  he  was  a  son  of  Tim  King  the 
drunkard.  , 

He  had  already  risen  to  the  vantage  ground  from 
whence  he  looked  down  and  smiled  in  triumph  even 
upon  that  fact.  In  the  campaign  preceding  his  elec« 
tion  his  opponents  had  tried  to  use  it  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. Their  effort  fell  as  fiat  as  their  candidate.  He 
might  have  been  the  very  devil's  son,  but  having  the 
gifts  and  graces  that  he  did,  the  charm  of  voice,  splen- 
dor of  person,  magnetism  of  manner,  and  aura  of  suc- 
cess, he  could  not  be  less  to  his  worshippers,  nor  was 
it  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  be  more. 

He  entered  society  to  meet  one  of  the  demands  of 
his  campaign.  How  little  he  dreamed  of  the  charm 
and  the  snare  that  it  would  prove  to  him  I  His  mercu- 
rial temperament  responded  at  once  to  its  most  subtle 
and  seductive  influences.  He  felt  intuitively  the  most 
delicate  attrition  of  other  minds.  He  kindled  and 
glowed  responsive  to  mirth,  wit,  the  inter-flash  and 
play  of  repartee  and  dazzling  discourse.  His  beauty- 
loving  senses  fed  and  flourished  on  music,  light,  color, 
odor,  and  harmony.  What  nature  was  to  Agnes,  society 
became  to  Cyril  —  an  all-pervading  minbter,  filling  and 
satisfying,  for  the  time,  sense  and  soul.  To  find  him- 
self a  central  force  amid  such  elements,  drawing  by  his 
own  potentiality  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  within 
his  own  atmosphere,  was  at  once  a  revelation  and  a 
temptation  more  overpowering  than  he  had  ever  been 
called  upon  before  to  meet,  and  to  resist 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  baleful  result 
which  in  varied  phase  awaits  the  husband  or  wife  who 
goes  forth  to  live  any  life,  be  it  of  action,  intellect,  or 
pleasure,  alone.  Could  Agnes  have  gone  with  him  into 
what  is  called  the  "  gay  world,"  all  its  impressions  on 
him  would  have  been  modified  and  equalized.  We 
know  that  the  time  had  been  when  Cyril  spent  evening 
after  evening  in  his  own  home  with  his  wife,  not  only 
content  but  unquestionably  happy.  That  was  when  no 
fact  or  condition  separated  them,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Agnes  to  minister  to  him  as  society  ministered 
to  him  now.  That  time  was  long  passed.  Agnes' 
brown  eyes  looked  out  clear  and  tender  as  of  old,  but 
somehow  unconsciously  he  oflen  shrank  from  their  gaze. 
There  was  a  look  of  inquiry,  at  times  he  thought  of 
judgment,  in  them,  which  made  him  uncomfortable. 
This  feeling  in  him  was  no  proof  of  a  lack  of  love.  The 
more  a  man  loves  his  wife  the  more  sensitive  he  is  to 
her  opinion  of  him,  and  the  less  able  he  is  to  bear  her 
judgment  upon  his  defects,  if  he  has  the  faintest  inti- 
mation that  that  judgment  may  be  unfavorable. 

Everybody  flattered  Cyril  but  Agnes.  He  knew  how 
much  she  was  sick  ;  he  knew  also  how  often  she  was 
alone.  He  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  lived  through 
many  hours  in  which  she  felt  lonely  and  neglected.  He 
could  not  altogether  silence  the  voice  which  told  him 
that  she  had  keen  cause  for  such  feelings.  He  tried 
to  quell  it  with  the  old-time  assurance  that  she  was  un- 
reasonable, or  she  would  let  Linda  be  her  companion 
when  she  was  lonely  and  he  so  intensely  occupied. 
Occupied!  His  conscience  would  give  a  little  twinge 
here.  All  his  occupation  could  not  make  him  forget 
the  fajci  that,  somehow,  when  it  stared  him  in  the 
face,  appalled  even  himself,  —  Agnes  was  no  longer 
wholly  or  even  chiefly  necessary  to  him.  How  many 
objects  had  come  into  his  life,  in  which  his  thoughts  and 
emotion  centred,  of  which  she  had  no  knowledge ! 
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This  fact  more  than  any  other  drew  him  from  the 
old  companionship  once  so  sufficing  and  so  dear.  It 
gave  him  a  new  consciousness  of  restraint  in  her  pres- 
ence. Beside,  a  suspicion  springing  from  a  clear  iutui* 
tion  often  floated  through  his  mind,  that  while  he  had 
risen  in  the  world's  favor,  he  had  £edlen  in  his  wife's 
estimation.  She  loved  him  no  less,  —  he  scarcely 
doubted  that,  —  but  she  loved  him  no  longer  blindly;  she 
saw  him  as  he  was  ;  her  large,  unclouded  spiritual  vision 
saw  his  faults  as  clearly  as  his  graces  and  his  gifts. 
She  loved  him  no  less  for  his  faults,  but  she  saw  them. 
The  latter  fact  remained  paramount  in  his  mind,  and 
made  him  uncomfortable. 

But  had  Agues  no  friends,  hers  through  the  charm  of 
her  own  nature  ?  Did  her  passion  for  truth  and  beauty, 
her  gentle  and  tender  womanliness,  go  for  nought? 
In  the  world's  garish  light,  yes.  To  those  who  knew 
her,  and  therefore  loved  her,  no.  The  husband  and 
wife  had  a  few  friends  in  common,  who  perceived  the 
inner  light  always  burning  in  her  soul,  by  the  fine  but 
certain  gleams  it  sent  forth  unaware,  by  the  spiritual 
nimbus  that  often  enshrined  her  in  its  halo,  as  if  she 
were  a  saint. 

♦*  Poor  Mrs.  King ! "  these  friends  would  say.  **  If 
she  only  had  health  and  didn't  seem  so  broken,  she  would 
be  quite  the  equal  of  Mr.  King,  in  her  way,  let  people 
say  what  they  will." 

<<  Poor  Mrs.  Sang ! "  That  ofb-repeated  phrase  told 
the  whole  story.  People  could  give  no  good  reason 
for  pitying  her,  aside  from  her  ill-health,  but  they  did, 
every  time  that  they  looked  into  her  face;  till  '^poor 
Mrs.  King"  came  to  be  the  current  stereotyped  phrase, 
among  her  friends,  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned. 
There  could  be  no  surer  sign  of  the  slowly  growing 
spiritual  alienation  between  the  husband  and  wife,  than 
the  fact  that  without  either  uttering  a  complaint,  their 
friends  were  always  unconsciously  arraigned  either  on 
the  side  of  one  or  the  other. 

Agnes'  steadfast  friend,  old  Doctor  Bache,  would 
strike  his  stout  cane  deep  intp  the  Lotusport  soil,  and 
turn  with  a  fierce  ejaculation,  when  he  heard  some 
glowing  c<)nstituent '  bemoan  the  fact  that  '*  the  new 
member — such  a  brilliant  man,  such  a  popular  man,  so 
sure  to  reflect  glory  upon  his  constituents  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  —  should  have  such  a  drag  upon  him 
as  a  sick  wife." 

^'  Drag ! "  the  doctor  would  exclaim  in  wrath.  "  I 
don't  like  to  hear  any  woman,  least  of  all  9uch  a  woman, 
called  a  drag  on  her  husband  because  she  has  given 
her  life  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children.  The  least 
that  he  can  do  is  to  give  in  return  a  little,  just  a  little, 
of  his  own,  in  love  and  care,  for  what  she  has  suffered 
for  him.  If  he  does,  is  she  the  drag  ?  Is  there  no 
drag  in  her  life,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Shut  away  from 
everything  but  sickness  and  children,  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  time !  Does  it  ever  shut  him  away  from 
anything  that  he  wants  ?  If  it  does,  you  may  talk  about 
her  being  a  drag.  I've  nothing  against  the  new  mem- 
ber. King  is  as  bright  and  handsome  as  he  can  be ;  but 
I'm  sick  of  hearing  him  praised  to  his  wife's  disparage- 
ment. He's  not  her  equal,  let  me  tell  you,  with  all  his 
show.  Her  equal  isn't  in  Lotusport,  and  never  will  be, 
in  my  opinion." 

With  this  profession  of  his  faith  Doctor  Bache  would 
lift  his  cane  with  such  a  sudden  energy  that  his  listener 
would  start  in  fear  lest  he  might  break  his  head  open 
with  it.  But  he  only  lifted  it  to  emphasize  it  deeper 
into  the  earth  as  he  strode  away,  leaving  his  auditor 


wondering  "  what  the  old  doctor  could  see  in  Mn.  £ 
to  make  such  a  fuss  about,  that  nobody  else  could  e 

More  than  one  saw  the  spiritual  light  which  Doo 
Bache  so  clearly  discerned,  but  they  did  not  own  t 
average  eyes  of  Lotusport.  A  single  voice  had  pe 
trated  its  common  air,  penetrated  it  in  wbispen;  it  i 
a  voice  that  loved  to  whisper.  The  more  that  acb 
and  sorrow  withdrew  Agnes  from  the  village  \k.  ( 
more  Linda  dwelt  in  it. 

"I  only  represent  Mrs.  King,"  she  would  saj 
receiving  and  returning  calls.  ^  I  know  that  it  ii  i 
that  you  wish  to  see,  but  you  will  have  to  tske  me 
a  substitute."  And  by  some  way  —  an  imperc^ 
way — she  always  left  her  listeners  impressed  witbf 
&ct  of  her  own  capability  and  self-eacrifioe,  and  cqd 
with  the  weakness,  inefficiency,  and  altogether  gn 
for-nothingness  of  '*dear  Agnes."  When  she  hid  a 
thing  very  detrimental  to  imply  of  her  it  wss  s)fi 
^  dear  Agnes."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  tender,  piE 
ing  tones  in  which  she  insinuated  disagreeable  tm 
and  shortcomings  in  *^dear  Agnes.''  Thus  Hentm 
age  impression  in  Lotusport  came  to  be,  that  ''Hi 
lume  was  a  martyr  to  the  King  fitmilj,"  and  tint  Ib 
King  was  a  weak,  selfish,  uncomfortable  invalii  a 
no  more.  There  were  a  few  who  knew  better,  tm 
these  the  poor  who  lived  on  Water  Street  Moi| 
Davis,  Skipper  Ben's  wife,  loved  her  as  one  im 
than  an  angel,  yet  more  than  a  woman.  But  ooljb 
cause  out  of  her  own  love  and  sorrow  Agnes  bad  eoi 
to  Molly  when  little  Ben  died.  Each  talked  of  berk 
child  till  the  two  women  threw  their  arms  aboat  od 
other  and  wept  together.  They  knew  no  di^iiKti» 
they  were  one  in  a  single  sorrow —  the  skipper'in 
and  the  member's  wife  —  beside  two  little  graves 

(To  1w  oontbiiMd.) 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


THE  GREAT   BARK   AND  THE  SIlO' 
SHEARERS. 


Mkk  thin  away  into  insignificance  and  obliyion  (^^ 
often  by  not  making  the  most  of  good  spirits  vbn  tf 
have  them  as  by  lacking  good  spirits  when  thej  an  ffl^ 
pensabie.  Gabriel  lately,  for  the  first  time  since  hiipn^ 
tration  by  misfortune,  had  been  independent  in  thoogfcifj 
vigorous  in  action  to  a  marked  extent  —  conditions  «t» 
powerless  without  an  opportunity,  as  an  opportunitfw 
out  them  is  barren,  would  have  given  him  a  sareandcff 
tain  lift  upwards  when  the  favorable  conjunction  ^ 
have  occurred.  But  tfiis  incurable  loiterine  beside  B» 
sheba  Everdene  stole  his  time  ruinously.  The  spring  ^ 
were  going  by  without  floating  him  off,  and  the  nesps^ 
soon  come  which  could  not. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  sheep-shearings* 
son  culminated,  the  landscape,  even  to  the  leanest  psS* 
being  all  health  and  color.     Every  green  was  y^'^^ 
pore  was  open,  and  every  stalk  was  swollen  with  nss^ 
currents  of  juice.     God  was  palpably  present  in  the  f^ 
try,  and  the  devil  had  gone  with  the  world  to  town,  ff^ 
catkins  of  the  later  kinds,  fern-fronds  like  bishops' ci«^ 
the  square-headed  moschatel,  the  odd  cuckoo-pint-^" 
an  apoplectic  saint  in  an  niche  of  malachite— clean  «!*■ 
lady  s-smocks,  the  tooth  wort,  approximating  to  hn»^^ 
the  enchanter's  nightshade,  and  the  black-petafcd  c<^ 
bells  were  among  the  quainter  objects  of  the  v^^ 
world  in  and  about  Weatherbury  at  this  teeming  ti«e;^} 
of  the  animal,  the  metamorphosed  figures  of  ^^'^^^\ 
gan,  the  master-shearer;  the  second  and  *^"'^*****'^!LEj»i 
travelled  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  and  do  not  reqBi»i 
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ion  by  name ;  Henery  Fray  the  fourth  ahearer,  Snsan 

husband  the  fifth,  Joseph  Poorgrass  the  sixth,  younz 

)ail  as  assistant-shearer,  and  Gabriel  Oak  as  general 

fisor^      None  of  these  were  clothed  to  any  extent 

mentioning,  each  appearing  to  have  hit  in  the  matter 

ment  tbe  decent  mean  between  a  high  and  low  caste 

M>.      An.  angularity  of  lineament  and  a  fixity  of  facial 

inerv  in  general  proclaimed  that  serious  work  was  the 

of  the  day. 

ey  sheared  in  the  great  bam,  called  for  the  nonce  the 
ring  Bam,  which  on  ground  plan  resembled  a  church 
transepts.  It  not  only  emulated  the  form  of  the  neizh- 
i^  church  of  the  parish,  but  vied  with  it  in  antiquity. 
'.tner  the  barn  had  ever  formed  one  of  a  group  of  oon- 
aal  baildinge  nobody  seemed  to  be  aware ;  no  trace  of 
I  surroundings  remained.  The  vast  porches  at  the 
9,  lofty  enough  to  admit  a  wagon  laden  to  its  hishest 
1  corn  in  the  sheaf,  were  spanned  by  heavy,  pointed 
les  of  stone,  broadly  and  boldly  cut,  whose  very  simplic- 
was  the  origin  of  a  grandeur  not  apparent  in  erections 
)re  more  ornament  has  been  attempted.  Hie  dusky, 
led,  chestnut  roof,  braced  and  tied  m  by  huge  ooHars, 
▼es,  and  diagonals,  was  far  nobler  in  desien,  because 
re  wealthy  in  material,  than  nine  tenths  of  uiose  in  our 
dern  churches.  Along  each  side  wall  was  a  range  of 
iding  buttresses,  throwing  deep  shadows  on  the  spaces 
^ween  them,  which  were  perforated  by  lancet  openings, 
(ubining  in  their  proportions  the  precise  requirements  both 
beauty  and  ventilation. 

One  could  say  about  this  bam,  what  could  hardly  be  said 
either  the  church  or  the  castle,  its  kindred  in  age  and 
yle,  that  the  purpose  which  had  dictated  its  original  ereo- 
i>n  was  the  same  with  that  to  which  it  was  still  appUed. 
Unlike  and  superior  to  either  of  those  two  typical  remnants 
I  medissvalism,  the  old  bam  embodied  practices  which  had 
iiffered  no  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  time.    Here  at  least 
be  spirit  of  the  builders  then  was  at  one  with  the  spirit  of 
he  beholder  now.     Standing  before  this  abraded  pile,  the 
je  regarded  its  present  usage;  the  mind  dwelt  upon  its 
>ast  history  with  a  satisfied  sense  of  functional  continuity 
hroughout  —  a  feeling  almost  of  gratitude,  and  quite  of 
pride,  at  the  permanence  of  the  idea  which  had  heaped  it 
up.    The  fact  that  four  centuries  had  neither  proved  it  to 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  inspired  any  hatred  of  its  purpose, 
nor  given  rise  to  any  reaction  that  had  battered  it  down, 
invested  this  simple  gray  effort  of  old  minds  with  a  repose, 
if  not  a  ^andeur,  which  a  too  curious  reflection  was  apt  to 
disturb  m  its  ecclesiastical  and  military  compeers.     For 
once  medifBvalism  and  modernism  had  a  common  stand- 
point.   The  lanceolate  windows,  the  time-eaten  arch-stones 
and  chamfers,  the  orientation  of  the  axis,  the  misty  chest- 
nut work  of  the  rafters,  referred  to  no  exploded  fortifying 
art  or  worn-out  religious  creed.    The  defence  and  salvation 
of  the  body  by  daily  bread  is  still  a  study,  a  religion,  and  a 
desire. 

To-day  the  large  side  doors  were  thrown  open  towards 
the  sun  to  admit  a  bountiful  light  to  the  immediate  spot  of 
the  shearers'  operations,  which  was  the  wood  threshing-floor 
in  the  centre,  formed  of  thick  oak,  black  with  age  and  pol- 
ished by  the  beating  of  flails  for  many  generations,  till  it 
had  grown  as  slippery  and  as  rich  in  hue  as  the  state-room 
floors  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion.    Here  the  shearers  knelt, 
the  BUD  slanting  in  upon  their  bleached  siiirts,  tanned  arms, 
and  the  polished  shears  they  flourished,  causing  them  to 
bristle  with  a  thousand  rays    strong  enough  to  blind  a 
weak-eyed  man.    Beneath  them  a  captive  sheep  lay  pant- 
ing, increasing  the  rapidity  of  its  pants  as  misgiving  merged 
in  terror,  till  it  quivered  like  the  not  landscape  outside. 

This  picture  of  to-day  in  its  frame  of  four  hundred  years 
ago  did  not  produce  that  marked  contrast  between  ancient 
and  modem  which  is  implied  by  the  contrast  of  date.  In 
comparison  with  cities,  Weatherbury  was  immutable.  The 
citizen's  Then  is  the  rustic's  Now.  In  London,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  are  old  times ;  in  Paris  ten  years,  or  five ;  in 
Weatherbury  three  or  four  score  vears  were  included  in  the 
mere  present,  and  nothing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark 
on  its  face  or  tone.    Five  decades  hardly  modified  the  cut 


of  a  gaiter,  the  embroidery  of  a  smock-frock,  by  the  breadth 
of  a  hair.  Ten  generations  failed  to  alter  the  turn  of  a  sin- 
gle phrase.  In  these  nooks  the  busy  outsider's  ancient 
times  are  only  old ;  his  old  timeis  are  still  new ;  his  present 
is  futurity. 

So  the  bam  was  natural  to  the  shearers,  and  the  shearers 
were  in  harmony  with  the  bam. 

The  spacious  ends  of  the  building,  answering  ecclesiasti- 
cally to  nave  and  chancel  extremities,  were  fenced  off  with 
hurdles,  the  sheep  being  all  collected  in  a  crowd  within 
these  two  indosures ;  and  in  one  angle  a  catching^jpen  was 
formed,  in  which  three  or  four  sheep  were  continuously 
kept  ready  for  the  shearers  to  seize  without  loss  of  time. 
In  the  background,  mellowed  by  tawny  shade,  were  the 
three  women,  Maryann  Money,  and  Temperance  and  8o- 
bemess  Miller,  gathering  up  the  fleeces  and  twisting  ropes 
of  wool  with  a  wimble  for  tying  them  round.  They  were 
indifferently  well  assisted  by  the  old  maltster,  who,  when 
the  malting  season  from  October  to  April  had  passed,  made 
himself  useful  upon  any  of  the  bordering  farmsteads. 

Behind  all  was  Bathsheba,  carefully  watching  the  men  to 
see  that  there  was  no  cutting  or  wounding  through  careless- 
ness, and  that  the  animals  were  shorn  close.  Gabriel,  who 
flitted  and  hovered  under  her  bright  eyes  like  a  moth,  did 
not  shear  continuously,  half  his  time  being  spent  in  attend- 
ing to  the  others  and  selecting  the  sheep  for  them.  At  Uie 
present  moment  he  was  engaged  in  handing  round  a  mug 
of  mild  liquor,  supplied  from  a  barrel  in  the  comer,  and  cut 
pieces  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Bathsheba,  after  throwing  a  glance  here,  a  caution  there, 
and  lecturing  one  of  the  younger  operators  who  had  allowed 
his  last  finished  sheep  to  go  off  among  the  flock  without  re- 
stamping  it  with  her  initials,  came  again  to  Gabriel,  as  he 
put  aown  the  luncheon  to  drag  a  frightened  ewe  to  his 
shearing-station,  flinging  it  over  upon  its  back  with  a  dex 
terous  twist  of  the  arm.  He  lopped  off  the  tresses  about  its 
head,  and  opened  up  the  neck  and  collar,  his  mistress 
quietly  looking  on. 

*'She  blushes  at  the  insult,"  murmured  Bathsheba, 
watching  ihe  pink  flush  which  arose  and  overspread  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  ewe  where  they  were  left  bare 
by  the  clicking  shears  —  a  flush  which  was  enviable,  for 
its  delicacy,  bv  many  queens  of  the  coteries,  and  would 
have  been  creditable,  for  its  promptness,  to  any  woman  in 
the  world. 

Poor  Gabriel's  soul  w|m  fed  with  a  luxury  of  content  by 
having  her  over  him,  her  eyes  critically  regarding  his  skil- 
ful shears,  which  apparently  were  going  to  gather  up  a 
piece  of  the  flesh  at  every  close,  and  yet  never  did  so. 
Like  Guildenstem,  Oak  was  happy  in  that  he  was  not  over 
happy.  He  had  no  wish  to  converse  with  her:  that  his 
bright  lady  and  himself  formed  one  group,  exclusively  their 
own,  and  containing  no  others  in  the  world,  was  enough. 

So  lihe  chatter  was  all  on  her  side.  There  is  a  loquacity 
that  tells  nothing,  which  was  Bathsheba's ;  and  there  is  a 
silence  which  says  much :  that  was  Gabriel's.  Full  of  this 
dim  and  temperate  bliss,  he  went  on  to  fling  the  ewe  over 
upon  her  other  side,  covering  her  head  with  his  knee,  grad- 
ually running  the  shears  line  after  line  round  her  dew-lap, 
thence  about  her  flank  and  back,  and  finishing  over  the 
tail. 

<*  Well  done,  and  done  quickly  1 "  said  Bathsheba,  looking 
at  her  watch  as  the  last  snip  resounded. 

'*  How  long,  miss  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  wiping  his  brow. 

'*  Three-and-twenty  minutes  and  a  half  since  you  took 
the  first  lock  from  its  forehead.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen  one  done  in  less  than  half  an  hour." 

The  clean,  sleek  creature  arose  from  its  fleece  —  how 
perfectly  like  Aphrodite  risine  from  the  foam,  should  have 
been  seen  to  be  realized  —  looking  startled  and  shy  at  the 
loss  of  its  garment,  which  lay  on  Uie  floor  in  one  soft  cloud, 
united  throughout,  the  portion  visible  being  the  inner  sur- 
face onlv,  wmch,  never  before  exposed,  was  white  as  snow 
and  without  flaw  or  blemish  of  minutest  kind. 

"  Cain  Ball  I " 

^  Tes,  Mister  Oak  ;  here  I  be  1 " 

Cainy  now  runs  forward  with  the  tar-pot.    **  B.  £."  is 
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newlj  stamped  upon  the  shorn  skin,  and  awav  the  simple 
dam  leapsjpanting,  over  the  board  into  the  snirtless  flock 
outside.  Ijien  up  comes  Maiyann  ;  throws  Uie  loose  locks 
into  the  middle  ot  the  fleece,  roUs  it  up,  and  carries  it  into 
the  back|;round  as  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  unadulterated 
warmth  ror  the  winter  enjoyment  of  persons  nnknown  and 
far  away,  who  will,  howeyer,  never  experience  the  super- 
lative comfort  derivable  from  the  wool  as  it  here  exists, 
new  and  pure  —  before  the  unctuousness  of  its  nature 
whilst  in  a  living  state  has  dried,  stiffened,  and  been 
washed  out  —  rendering  it  just  now  as  superior  to  any- 
thing wooilen  as  cream  is  superior  to  milk-and-water. 

But  heartless  circumstance  could  not  leave  entire  Ga- 
briel's happiness  of  this  morning.  The  rams,  old  ewes, 
and  two-snear  ewes  had  dulv  undergone  their  stripping, 
and  the  men  were  proceeding  with  the  sheariings  and 
hogs,  when  Oak's  belief  that  she  was  soing  to  stana  pleas- 
antly by  and  time  him  through  another  performance  was 
painfully  interrupted  by  Farmer  Bold  wood's  appearance 
in  the  extremest  comer  of  the  bam.  Nobody  seemed  to 
have  perceived  his  entry,  but  there  he  certainly  was. 
Boldwood  always  carried  with  him  a  social  atmosphere  of 
his  own,  which  everybody  felt  who  came  near  lum ;  and 
the  talk,  which  BaUisheba's  presence  had  somewhat  re- 
pressed, was  now  totally  suspended. 

He  crossed  over  towards  Ba^heba,  who  turned  to  greet 
him  with  a  carriage  of  perfect  ease.  He  spoke  to  her  in 
low  tones,  and  she  instinctively  modulated  her  own  to  the 
same  pitch,  and  her  voice  ultimately  even  caught  the  in- 
flection of  his.  She  was  far  from  having  a  wish  to  appear 
mysteriously  connected  with  him ;  but  woman  at  the  im- 
pressible age  mvitates  to  the  larger  body  not  only  in  her 
choice  of  words,  which  is  apparent  every  day,  but  even  in 
her  shades  of  tone  and  humor,  when  the  influence  is  great. 

What  they  conversed  about  was  not*  audible  to  Grabriel, 
who  was  too  independent  to  get  near,  though  too  concerned 
to  disregard.  The  issue  of  their  dialogue  was  the  taking 
of  her  luind  by  the  courteous  farmer  to  help  her  over  the 
spreading-boiurd  into  the  bright  May  sunlight  outside. 
Standing  beside  the  sheep  already  shom,  they  went  on 
talking  again.  Concerning  the  flock?  Apparently  not. 
Gabriel  theorized,  not  without  truth,  that  in  quiet  discus- 
sion of  any  matter  within  reach  of  the  speakers'  eyes, 
these  are  usually  fixed  upon  it.  Bathsheba  demurely  ra- 
garded  a  contemptible  straw  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a 
way  which  suggested  less  ovine,  criticism  than  womanly 
embarrassment.  She  became  more  or  less  red  in  the  cheek, 
the  blood  wavering  in  uncertain  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
sensitive  s^ace  between  ebb  and  flood.  Gabriel  sheared 
on,  constrained  and  sad. 

She  left  Bold  wood's  side,  and  he  walked  up  and  down 
alone  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  reap- 
peared in  a  new  riding-habit  of  myrtle  green,  which  fitted 
ner  to  the  waist  as  a  rind  fits  its  fruit ;  and  young  Bob 
Coggan  led  on  her  mare,  Boldwood  fetching  his  own  horse 
firom  the  tree  under  which  it  had  been  tied. 

Oak's  eyes  could  not  forsake  them  ;  and  in  endeavoring 
to  continue  his  shearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  watdied 
Boldwood's  manner,  he  snipped  the  sheep  in  the  groin. 
The  animal  plunged  ;  Bathsneba  instantiy  gazed  towards 
it,  and  saw  tne  blood. 

'*  Oh,  Gabriel  I "  she  exclaimed,  with  severe  remon- 
strance. **You  who  are  so  strict  with  the  other  men  — 
see  what  you  are  doing  yourself  1 " 

To  an  outsider  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of  in 
this  remark ;  but  to  Oak,  who  knew  Bathsheba  to  be  well 
aware  that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  ewe's 
wound,  because  she  had  wounded  the  ewe's  shearer  in  a 
still  more  vital  part,  it  had  a  sting  which  the  abiding  sense 
of  his  inferiority  to  both  herself  and  Boldwood  was  not 
calculated  to  heal.  But  a  manly  resolve  to  recognize 
boldly  that  he  had  no  longer  a  lover's  interest  in  her, 
helped  him  occasionally  to  conceal  a  feeling. 

'*  Bottle  I "  he  shouted,  in  an  unmoved  voice  of  routine. 
Cainy  Ball  ran  up,  the  wound  was  anointed,  and  the  shear- 
in^continued. 

Boldwood  gently  topsed  Bathsheba  into  the  saddle,  and 


before  they  turned  away  she  again  spoke  cwt 
the  same  dominative  and  tantauzins  gradoomea-.-^ 

« I  am  going  now  to  see  Mr.  Boldwood't  Lag 
Take  my  place  in  the  bam,  Gabriel,  and  ke^  k 
carefully  to  their  work." 

The  norses'  heads  were  put  whoot,  and  thejmtiij 

Boldwood's  deep  attachment  was  a  matter  of  fm 
est  among  all  around  him^;  but,  after  havins  bin  ^ 
out  for  so  many  years  as  the  perfect  exem^  d  m 
bachelorship,  his  lapse  was  an  anticlimax,  sooevke 
bling  that  of  St.  John  Long's  death  by  coosasiptiai 
midst  of  his  proofs  that  it  was  not  a  fatal  disesat 

'*That  means  matrimony,"  said  Tempenaeel 
following  them  out  of  sight  with  her  eyes. 

<<I  reckon  that's  the  size  o%"  aaid  CoQti,* 
alongwithout  looking  up. 

^  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixea  than  ore  ^i 
said  Laban  Tall,  turning  his  sheep. 

Henery  Fray  spoke,  exhibiting  miserable  ^i 
same  time  :  "  1  don't  see  why  a  maid  should  take  ak 
when  die's  bold  enough  to  fight  her  own  battles,  al 
want  a  home ;  for  'tis  keeping  another  wobsb  ea 
let  it  be,  for  'tis  a  pity  he  and  ahe  should  tmli 
houses." 

As  usual  with  decided  characters,  Bathshda  m 
provoked  the  criticism  of  individnab  like  Etmr. 
Her  emblazoned  fault  was  to  be  too  pronooaodiiii 
lections,  and  not  sufficiently  overt  in  her  Iika» 
leara  that  it  is  not  the  rays  which  bodies  atMorikbii 
which  they  reject,  that  give  them  the  colonic 
known  by  ;  and  in  the  same  way  people  are  spaaa 
their  dislikes  and  antagonisms,  whilst  their  p^ 
looked  upon  as  no  attribute  at  all. 

Henery  continued  in  a  more  oomplainnt  a»i| 
once  hinted  my  mind  to  her  on  a  few  things,  as  aes^ 
battered  frame  dared  to  do  so  to  such  a  fiovofii 
You  all  know,  neighbors,  what  a  man  I  be,  ladi 
come  down  with  my  powerful  words  when  m  p 
boiling  with  indignation  ?  " 

"  We  do,  we  do,  Henery." 

<«  So  I  said,  '  Mistress  Everdene,  there's  plve  a 
and  there's  gifted  men  willing :  but  the  apite'-a 
the  spite  ^  f  didn't  say  spite  ^<  but  the  viUtiaTi 
contruikind,'  I  said  (meaniiur  womankind)  'ke^ 
out'    That  wasn't  too  strong  for  her,  say  ?  '* 

'<  Passably  well  put." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  had  dealh  id* 
tion  overtook  me  for  it.  Such  is  my  sfizit  vfaflii 
a  mind?" 

**  A  true  man,  and  proud  as  a  lucifer." 

"  You  see  the  artfulness  ?  Why,  'twsa  abctf  * 
baily  really ;  but  I  didn't  put  it  so  dUua  tbal  ^9 
understand  my  meaning,  so  I  could  ^J^f* 
stronger.  That  was  my  depth  I  .  .  .  ^'^''*'^, 
marry  an  she  will.  Perhaps  'tis  high  time.  Ibevt 
mer  Boldwood  kissed  her  behind  the  spearM  i 
sheep-washing  t'other  day — that  I  da" 

«  What  a  he  1 "  said  Gabriel 

"Ah,  neighbor  Oak— how'st  know?"  iiii " 
mildly.  .. 

«  Because  she  told  me  all  that  passed,"  said  (^ 
a  pharisaicaJ  sense  that  he  was  not  as  other  dienW' 
matter.  ^  ^ 

«  Ye  have  a  right  to  believe  it,"  said  Henery.  ^ 
geon;  «  a  very  true  right.  But  I  may  seesltok^ 
into  things.  To  be  long-headed  enough  for  sbiil/if 
is  a  poor  mere  trifle  —  yet  a  trifle  more  thtf  "f 
However,  I  look  round  upon  life  quite  P""^J"*| 
you  conceive  me,  neighbors ?  My  worda, *^<^Tff 
simple  as  I  can,  may  be  rather  deep  for  aone  haft  ^ 


here  to  yon< — ,  —  —  _ „  . 

warped,  too.    But  1  have  my  depths;  ha.  tf<*w 
great  depths  1    I  might  close  with  a  oertaia  *^ 
brain  to  brain.    But  no  — oh  no  t " 
«  A  strange  old  piece,  ye  say  I "  interpoN^^' 
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k  querulous  voice.  "  At  the  same  time  ye  be  no  old 
I  ^vrortli  naminz  —  no  old  man  at  all.  Yer  teeth  baint 
:  gone  yet ;  and  what's  a  old  man's  standine  if  so  be 
teetlx  b&int  gone?  Weren't  I  stale  in  wedlock  afore 
vrere  out  of  arms  ?  'Tis  a  poor  thing  to  be  sixty,  when 
re's  people  far  past  foiu>BCore — a  bmtst  weak  as  water." 
it  ^vras  tbe  nnvarving  custom  in  Weatherbury  to  sink 
^or  difierences  when  the  maltster  had  to  be  pacified. 
*  Weak  as  water  I  yes,"  said  Jan  Coggan.  '*  Maltster, 
feel  ye  to  be  a  wonderf al  old  yeteran  man,  and  nobody 
:&  ftainsay  it." 

'*  Nobody,"  said  Joseph  Foorgrass.  *'  Te  are  a  very  rare 
1  spectacle,  maltster,  and  we  all  respect  ye  for  that  gift" 
-*  Aye,  and  as  a  yoang  man,  when  my  senses  were  in 
Asperity,  I  was  likewise  liked  by  a  good-few  who  knowed 
>/'  said  the  maltster. 
^*  'Ithoat  doubt  vou  was  —  'ithout  doubt." 
^Xhe  bent  and  hoary  man  was  satisfied,  and  so  appar- 
^tly  was  Henery  Fray.  That  matters  should  contmue 
Hasant  Maryann  spoke,  who,  what  with  her  brown  com- 
'sxlon,  and  the  working  wrapper  of  rusty  linsey,  had  at 
^sent  the  mellow  hue  of  an  old  sketch  in  oils  —  notably 
^ime  of  Nicholas  Poussin's :  — 

^  Do  anybody  know  of  a  crooked  man,  or  a  lame,  or  any 
ocond-hand  fellow  at  all  that  would  do  for  poor  me?  " 
st-id  Maryann.  '*  A  perfect  article  I  don't  expect  to  get  at 
ny  time  of  life.  If  I  could  hear  of  such  a  thing  'twould 
r^  me  more  good  than  toast  and  ale." 
^■.  Coggan  furnished  a  suitable  reply.  Oak  went  on  with 
« 2S  shearing,  and  said  not  another  word.  Pestilent  moods 
lyiad  come,  and  teased  away  his  quiet.  Bathsheba  had 
ft«own  indications  of  anointing  him  above  his  fellows  by 
li  .stalling  him  as  the  bailiff  that  the  farm  imperatiTcly  re- 
nsiired.  He  did  not  covet  the  post  relatively  to  the  farm  : 
31)1  relation  to  herself,  as  beloved  by  him  and  unmarried  to 
i]iiother,  he  had  coveted  it.  His  readings  of  her  seemed 
^,i>w  to  be  vapory  and  indistinct.  His  lecture  to  her  was, 
^^  thought,  one  of  the  absurdest  mistakes.     Far  from  co- 

tietting  with  Boldwood,  she  had  trifled  with  himself  in 

ius  feigning  that  she  had  trifled  with  another.  He  was 
^iwardly  convinced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  anticipa- 
^^.ons  of  his  easy-going  and  worse-educated  comrades,  tnat 
^  ^ay  would  see  Boldwood  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss 
.  '^Werdene.  Gabriel  at  this  time  of  his  life  had  outgrown 
^  AC  instinctive  dislike  which  every  Christian  bov  has  for 
^'^  eadin^  the  Bible,  perusing  it  now  quite  frequently,  and  he 
,.  iwardly  said,  ** '  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
!j'>hose  heart  is  snares  and  nets  ! ' "  This  was  mere  ezcla- 
"'"^lation  —  the  froth  of  the  storm.    He  adored  Bathsheba 

.  ust  the  same. 
\ii\t  uyf^  workfolk  shall  have  some  lordly  junketing  to- 
s-  Mght,"  said  Cainy  Ball,  casting  forth  his  thoughts  in  a 
I^'4ew  direction.  '*  This  morning  I  see  'em  making  the 
B^'preat  puddens  in  the  milking-pails  — lumps  of  fat  as  Big  as 
^  ret  thumb,  Mister  Oak  !  I've  never  seed  such  splendid 
^^i^arge  knobs  of  fat  before  in  the  days  of  my  life  —  they 
r  t^iever  used  to  be  bigger  than  a  horse oean.  And  there  was 
■Mh  great  black  crock  upon  the  brandise  with  his  legs  a-stick- 
isii  .ng  out,  but  I  don't  know  what  was  in  within." 
.yt'9   *<  And  there's  two  bushels  of  biffins  for  apple-pies,** 

Mud  Maryann. 
I^^f  *<  Well,  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  by  it  all,"  said  Joseph 
{lyStPoorgrass,  in  a  pleasant,  masticating  manner  of  anticipa- 
tion. "  Yes ;  victuals  and  drink  is  a  cheerful  thing,  and 
ll^ii'fgives  nerves  to  the  nerveless,  if  the  form  of  words  may  be 
jlijiKUsed.  'Tis  the  eospel  of  the  body,  without  which  he  per- 
i^^ish,  60  to  speak  it." 

. ,  01'  (To  bt  eontlniMd.) 
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r^    Henry  Fielding,  for  he  it  is  upon  w 
^^  distinction  of  being  England's  first  great  w«.»»,  »«>  w.  «. 
2^^  century  past  been  the  constant  subject  of  criticism.    His 
^  /surpassing  merits  have  compelled  even  his  most  pronounced 


whom  we  place  the 
great  novelist,  nas  for  a 
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foes  to  assign  him  a  lofty  place  in  the  art  which  he  adorned 
Attempts  to  depreciate  Lis  genius,  because  the  moral  back- 
bone was  lacking  in  some  of  his  characters,  have  been  re- 
peatedly made,  but  with  no  permanent  effect  upon  his  re- 
nown. For  ourselves,  we  affirm  at  the  outset  that  we 
consider  him  tbe  Shakespeare  of  novelists.  By  this,  of 
course,  it  will  be  understood,  we  do  not  imply  that  the  sum 
of  his  genius  was  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  of  the 
illustrious  dramatist  ;  but  that  he  achieved  his  results  in 
the  same  way.  He  was  the  great  artist  in  fiction  because 
he  was  the  great  observer  and  interpreter  of  human  nature. 
The  novel  will  never  be  able  to  assume  a  position  of  equal 
importance  with  the  drama,  because  of  its  comparative  de- 
fectiveness of  construction.  But  to  such  perfection  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  brought,  Fielding  almost  attained.  It  is, 
then,  for  the  reason  of  the  similarity  of  his  method  to  that 
of  Shakespeare,  that  we  have  ventured  to  award  him  the 
highest  title  of  eminence.  It  will  be  our  endeavor,  while 
not  hiding  his  defects,  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  justifica- 
tion for  &e  position  we  have  assumed. 

With  that  perversitv  which  only  men  of  the  same  class 
or  profession  can  exhibit  towards  each  other,  it  was  the 
fasnion  with  literary  men  of  Fielding's  time — and  indeed 
for  many  years  subsequently — to  compare  him  unfavorably 
with  his  rival,  Richardson.    It  is  singular  how  frequently 
individuals  of  professed  literary  acumen  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  dicta  of  others  in  matters  of  criticism.     We  are 
only  just  now  losing  the  effects  of  this  empiricism.     Some 
unrortunate  epigram,  or  some  warped  and  fantastic  judg- 
ment, has  frequently  been  passed  upon  an  author  by  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  competent  judges,  and  the  depre- 
ciatory observations  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
pubtic  mind  as  that  of  the  pebble  cast  into  the  pool.    The 
waters  have  been  agitated  and  disturbed  by  ever-widening 
circles  of  discontent,  even  to  their  utmost  limits.    Much 
laborious  effort  has  been  required  to  exorcise  the  prejudice 
thus  established ;  and  it  is  just  this  power  which  a  wrong 
judgment  possesses  over  the  minds  of  men  in  an  equivalent 
degree  witn  a  right  one,  which  makes  criticism  dangerous. 
In  the  hands  of  an  incapable  person  it  is  an  engine  of  incal- 
culable mischief.    And  the  fact  that  now  and  then  this  en- 
gine destroys  its  foolish  owner  is  no  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  done  to  men  of  undoubted  genius.    The  self-right- 
ing power  of  criticism  certainly  moves  slowly.    We  are 
somewhat  diffident,  for  example,  when  we  find  it  necessary 
to  differ  strongly  firom  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Johnson ;  or 
at  any  rate  should  unquestionably  have  been  so,  had  we 
been  amongst  his  contemporaries.    Now  that  we  are  out  of 
reach  of  his  terrible  voice  and  his  overbearing  demeanor, 
and  regardii^  him  thus  from  a  safe  distance,  we  do  not 
find  it  so  difficult  to  designate  his  capacity  for  judging  in 
literary  matters  as  oflen  shallow  and  pretentious.    Most 
people  admit  that  his  view  of  Milton  is  far  firom  a  just  and 
worthy  one  of  that  sublime  poet.    He  lacked  the  balance 
of  mind,  the  intellectual  equipoise,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  critical  faculty.    Consequently,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  his  reputation  in  this  respect  will  crumble  away. 
Even  the  obsequious  Boswell  has  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
at  times  Johnson  was  so  swayed  by  his  feelings  that,  when 
making  comparisons  between  writers,  he  very  oflen  contra- 
dicted his  intellect  by  his  affection;  and,  while  saying  all 
he  could  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  his  personal  favorite, 
ignored  those  which  were  superior  in  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  ranged  in  comparison.    Some  sucn  treatment  as  this 
was  meted  out  to  Fielding  when  he  placed  him  in  juxtaposi- 
tion wiUi  Richardson.  Let  us  reproduce  his  criticism.  **  Sir," 
said  he,  in  that  pompous  manner  in  which  we  can  fancy 
the  burly  old  Doctor  was  wont  to  settle  the  affairs  of  men 
and  mundane  concerns  generally, '"  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  characters  of  nature  and  charac- 
ters of  manners  ;  and  Uure  is  the  difference  between  .the 
characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of  Richardson.    Charac- 
ters of  manners  are  very  entertaining  ;  but  they  are  to  be 
understood  by  a  more  superficial  observer  than  characters 
of  nature,  where  a  man  must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart"    There  is  very  little  in  this  beyond  saving 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  Uiings  which 
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differ.  Yet  it  is  the  kind  of  criticism  which  bears  a  decep- 
tive sound  with  it,  and  acquires  a  reputation  far  in  excess 
of  its  Talue,  as  being  an  expression  of  great  apparent  pro- 
flindity.  We  shall  hope  to  show  that  in  his  attribution  of 
the  one  method  to  Fielding  and  the  other  to  Richardson, 
Dr.  Johnson  came  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  For  the 
present  his  observations  lend  some  force  to  what  has  gone 
before,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  weakness  of 
Fielding's  moral  character  had  much  to  do  with  Johnson's 
estimate  of  him.  The  formidable  lexicographer  was  of  that 
class  of  men  who  are  almost  prepared  to  find  fault  with  the 
sun  because  of  the  spots  upon  his  surface. 

Horace  Walpole  was  another  of  the  critics  who  appear 
to  have  been  either  blinded  by  envy  or  unable  to  detect  the 
effects  of  true  genius,  for  we  nnd  that  he  was  amongst  the 
earliest  detractors  of  Fielding  —  a  prominent  member  of 
the  school  of  depredators  which  endeavored  to  humble  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
to  think  that  some  who  near  great  names  have  expressed 
the  most  unqualified  admiration  for  the  novels  of  our  author, 
and  the  opinion  of  one  really  master  mind  outweighs  that 
of  a  hundred  Walpoles.  Byron  gave  it  as  his  belief  that 
'<  Fielding  was  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature ; "  the 
far-seeing  Groethe  was  delighted  with  his  art ;  and  Gibbon 
demonstrated  his  literary  sagacity  by  the  following  eloquent 
eulogium  :  ^  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from 
the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico, 
in  the  seventh  century  Dukes  of  Alsace.  Far  different 
have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  German  divis- 
ions of  the  family  of  Hapsburgh ;  the  former,  the  knights 
and  sheriffs  of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  peerage ;  the  latter,  the  Emperors  of  Grermany 
and  Kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberties  of  the 
Old,  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The 
successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  of 
England;  but  the  romance  of 'Torn  Jones,'  that  exquisite 
pictura  of  human  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria."  Ornate  as 
is  Gibbon's  language  it  yet  contains  a  judgment  upon  Field- 
ing which  has  been  in  gradual  process  of  verification  since 
the  words  were  written.  Most  of  those  who  have  dispas- 
sionately considered  Fielding's  works,  and  compared  them 
with  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  much  nearor  that  expressed  by  Gib- 
bon than  that  of  the  detractor,  Horace  Walpole.  ^Of  course, 
an  argument  which  we  have  previously  used  for  another 
purpose,  may  possibly  be  inverted  and  turned  against  our- 
selves. It  may  be  replied  that  after  all  criticism  is  only  the 
opinion  of  one  man,  though  it  is  often  acted  upon  by  the 
multitude :  and  that  judgments  upon  literary  works  attain 
an  inordinate  influence  when  deliverod  by  individuals  of 
acknowledged  reputation.  Supposing  this  were  to  some 
extent  true,  eveiy  single  reader  has  the  opportunity  of 
righting  the  matter  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned. 
But  what  we  do  find  valuable  about  the  art  of  criticism, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  and  manifest  imperfections, 
is  this,  that  it  not  unfrequently  results  in  the  deposition 
of  much  that  is  unworthy,  and  in  the  exaltation  of  some 
works  which  have  been  threatened  with  an  undeserved 
obscurity. 

The  critic  is  roally  nothing  more  than  a  leader  of  men  ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  the  capacity  of  leading  in  the  right 
way,  and  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  light  in  him, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  eternal  Truth,  we  should 
withdraw  ourselves  from  his  guidance.  We  say,  then,  that 
while  it  is  necessary  for  a  man's  self-culturo  and  intellectual 
independence  that  he  should  not  accept  off-hand  the  opin- 
ions of  any  critic,  however  eminent,  in  the  bulk  and  with- 
out scrutiny,  yet  when  judgments  come  to  us  stamped  with 
the  nam^s  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  art 
of  criticism,  they  should  at  any  rate  receive  candid,  if 
searching,  investigation.  The  destruction  of  the  empiricism 
of  the  cntic  need  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  eclecti- 
cism of  the  art.  It  must  come  to  us  as  a  friendly  guide,  and 
not  as  a  tyrant.  Our  own  opinion  of  Fielding  stands  very 
little  short  of  the  most  eulogistic  which  has  bMn  expressed 


concerning  him  ;  but  we  trust  we  have  arrived  at  it  out  of 
no  slavish  regard  for  other  minds. 

A  glance  at  the  novelist's  life  is  almost  a  necessity,  for 
it  elucidates  many  points  in  connection  with  his  works 
which  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  There  has  probably 
been  no  instance  where  the  impress  of  the  author's  charac- 
ter has  been  more  peroepUble  upon  his  writings  than  that 
of  Fielding.  Some  of  his  novels  confessedly  contain  pas- 
sages from  his  own  Ufe,  with  very  little  variation  of  detail 
It  will  have  been  pereeived  by  the  quotation  from  Gibbon 
that  Fielding  was  of  illustrious  descent,  but  the  wealth  of 
the  family  must  have  flowed  into  another  channel,  for  he 
got  none  or  little  of  it.  He  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1707,  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  having  served  with  Marlborough 
at  Blenheim,  and  at  length  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Besides  being  grandson  of  an  Earl  of  Denlnzh, 
Uiis  warrior  was  related  to  other  noble  families.  Tne 
mother  of  Fielding  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  (xold,  one  of 
whose  immediate  descendants  was  also  a  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Posterity  may  thus  rest  satisfied  with  the  novel- 
ist's birth.  Fielding,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  appears  to  have  been  talented  in  literature. 
One  of  his  sisters  wrote  a  romance  entitled  '*  David  Simple," 
and  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  letters,  which,  with 
the  story,  earned  the  encomiums  of  her  brother.  We  can- 
not, of  course,  now  say  to  what  extent  she  may  have  been 
indebted  to  him  in  regard  to  these  compositions.  There  ii 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  most  accessible  to  ad- 
vice and  sympathy,  whilst  his  affection  ibr  his  relatives  was 
deep  and  sincere.  This  —  in  addition  to  a  warm  affection 
for  children  —  is  one  of  the  redeeming  traits  in  a  character 
that  was  subsequently  marred  by  many  imperfectbns. 
Having  received  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  at  home, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  his  private  tutor,  —  who  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  laid  under  contribution  as  the  origins! 
of  Pars9n  Trullibev,  —  Fielding  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  be 
became  intimate  with  Fox,  Lora  Lyttelton,  Pitt,  and  others, 
who  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  with  himself,  and  at 
various  crises  in  his  history  sustained  towards  him  the  part 
of  real  friendship.  Unlike  many  literaxy  men,  whose  scho- 
lastic career  has  been  rather  k  fiasco  than  otherwise.  Field- 
ing was  most  successful  in  his  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  was  acknowledged  br 
his  masters  to  possess  a  very  sound  acouaintanoe  with  all 
the  leading  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Traces  of  this  lin- 
guistic proficiency  are  again  and  again  beheld  in  his  novels. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  me  University  of  Leyden,  where  he 
immediately  entered  upon  still  wider  and  more  liberal 
studies  ;  but  at  the  threshold  of  his  life  the  demon  of  mis- 
fortune, which  seems  to  have  dogged  his  footsteps  all 
through  his  career,  found  him  out.  His  university  career 
closed  prematurely,  for  his  father.  General  Fielding,  had 
marriea  again,  and  having  now  two  large  families  to  keep 
out  of  a  small  income,  discovered  that  his  ori^nnal  intention 
with  regard  to  his  son  must  be  abandoned.  This  could  not 
have  b^n  a  pleasant  intimation  to  a  youth  of  twenty,  who 
had  just  begun  to  feel  the  expansion  of  his  faculties,  and 
doubtless  to  be  conscious  that  his  future  ^  might  copy  hii 
fair  past "  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge.  Whatever  laxity  of  mind  overtook  him  in 
after  life,  the  earlier  years  of  Fielding  show  him  to  have 
been  enamoured  of  learning,  and  in  no  wise  averse  to  its 
routine.  His  spirit  was  keen  and  ea^r,  and  though  at 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  somewhat  given  to  pleasure,  he 
at  the  same  time  was  always  desirous  to  excel,  and  never 
allowed  his  recreations  and  amusements  to  bar  liis  intellect- 
ualprogress.- 

Undismayed,  however,  by  this  rebuff  of  fortune,  Fielding 
returned  to  London  with  comparatively  little  depression  of 
spirits,  and  even  this  entirely  cleared  off  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gan to  mingle  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis.  It  wai 
here,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  greater  dangers  after- 
wards attended  him,  which  he  was  less  able  to  withstand 
than  the  assaults  of  adversity.  Fielding  was  especialhr 
distinguished  for  all  those  gdfts  which  make  a  man  the  dart- 
ing of  the  cirele  in  which  ne  moves :  and  accordingly  we 
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leiurn  that  in  a  very  few  months  after  his  settlement  in  Lon- 
don he  was  an  established  favorite  of  its  great  literary  and 
dramatic  lions,  Lyttelton  and  Garrick  amongst  the  number. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  he  speedily  commenced 
writing  for  the  stase,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  Mr. 
Boscoe  tells  ns  in  his  excellent  life  of  the  novelist,  prodnced 
hb  first  comedy  of  "  Love  in  Several  Masques."  We  shall 
postpone  what  comments  we  have  to  make  upon  this  and 
Fieldins's  other  works  till  the  close  of  our  remarks  on  his 
personal  history.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  turn  to  the 
writing  of  C3medtes,  for  though  he  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
joving  an  allowance  of  some  £200  per  annum,  he  made  a 
joce  about  this  income  to  the  effect  Uiat  it  was  a  sum  which 
really  anybody  might  pay  who  would.  At  this  juncture 
some  of  our  most  brilliant  wits  were  writing  for  the  stage, 
so  that  the  young  author  might  be  pirdoned  for  the  degree 
of  nervousness  he  felt  on  entering  upon  the  same  career. 
Indeed,  although  his  renins  was  not  naturally  that  of  the 
dramatist,  the  probability  is  that  what  aptitude  he  really 
possessed  for  it  was  somewhat  cramped  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  diffidence  with 
which  he  undertook  a  profession  that  at  the  time  enjoyed 
two  of  its  keenest  and  wittiest  ornaments.  It  appears, 
nevertheless,  that  the  comedy 'already  mentioned,  and  his 
second  one  of  '*  The  Temple  Beau,"  were  well  received, 
though  his  success  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his 
increasing  embarrassments.  That  his  efforts  at  comedy 
were  well  appreciated  is  testified  to  by  Lord  Lyttelton  s 
assertion,  wnen  some  one  was  alluding  to  the  wits  of  the 
aire,  that  ^*  H^rry  Fieldinz  had  more  wit  and  humor  than 
aU  the  persons  they  had  been  speaking  of  put  together." 
This  language  seems  to  have  been  concurred  in  by  others 
who  were  continually  looking  out  for  some  new  thing  in 
that  age  of  wit  and  humor.  Fieldinz  must  have  worked 
with  great  rapidity,  for  during  the  nine  seasons  in  which 
he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  before  he  attained  his  thirtieth 
vear,  he  had  written  no  fewer  than  eighteen  pieces,  reckon- 
inz  both  plays  and  farces. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  unsatisfactory  career  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stage  —  unsatisfactory  because  of  itsjrestless- 
ness  and  its  recklessness  —  that  an  event  occurred  which 
promised  to  change  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  forever; 
and  had  Fielding  been  as  strong  in  his  will  as  he  was  in 
the  perception  of  what  is  right,  we  should  now  probably 
have  been  able  to  write  him  in  different  characters.  In 
his  twenty-seventh  year  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
named  Uradock,  residing^  at  Salisbury.  She  was  pos- 
sessed of  both  beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  her  tor^ 
une  was  small.  Fielding,  however,  never  hesitated  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object  wherein  his  heart  was  deeply  enlisted, 
and  accordingly  he  married  Miss  Cradock  witn  her  small 
fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  old,  old  passion 
had  thus  again  its  good  old  wav.  Shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage his  mother  died,  and  Fielding  became  possessed  of 
a  little  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  worth  some  two  hundred  a 
year.  Hither  he  bore  his  bride,  and  made  many  resolves 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  model  country  gentleman.  But  wiUi 
all  his  affection  for  his  wife  — and  it  was  genuine  and  sin- 
cere—  he  was  led  by  the  example  of  others  into  great 
extravazance.  Setting  up  his  coach,  and  livinz  as  though 
he  could  make  one  pouna  do  duty  for  a  hundred,  it  can 
evoke  no  surprise  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  discov- 
ered all  his  patrimony  to  be  gone,  and  found  himself  faced 
by  the  terrible  spectre  of  absolute  poverty  which  he  himself 
had  raised.  It  is  held  by  many  tnat  genias  should  never 
be  tried  by  the  ordinarv  stand-points  of  thrift  and  virtue. 
This  is  a  position  to  which  we  can  give  no  kind  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  what  we  mav  look  at  with  regard  to  Fielding, 
as  some  mitigation  for  his  conduct  at  this  period,  are  those 
social  qualities  for  which  he  was  so  famous.  Though  they 
ultimately  proved  his  pecuniary  ruin,  they  were  marked  by 
a  generositv  which  cannot  but  breed  in  us  a  pity  for  the 
man  himself.  The  delights  of  society  were  more  than  he 
could  bear ;  he  entered  into  them  with  a  zest  which  com- 
pletely over-mastered  his  aplom\  and  for  the  time  being 
made  him  their  slave.  So  far  this  was  unquestionably 
bad;  but  his  case  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 


the  essentially  vicious,  with  the  man  who  never  had  Field- 
ing's lofty  appreciation  for  the  good,  and  never  even  felt 
the  most  spasmodic  striving  after  an  ideal.  To  the  one 
we  can  extend  our  unfeigned  sympathy,  to  the  other  only 
our  unmitigated  abhorrence.  As  the  sequel  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  overtook  Fieldinz,  he  was  compelled  to 
resume  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  at  one  time 
hoped  to  abandon  forever.  Entering  himself  at  the  age 
of  thirty  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  at  once  be- 

fan  to  work  with  a  will,  in  order  to  recover  himself  from 
is  embarrassments.  Mis  devotion  to  his  studies  was  most 
praiseworthy,  and,  as  he  had  zreat  natural  shrewdness, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  in  the  legal  profession 
he  would  have  been  most  successful.  Bat  one  cause  or 
another  continually  interrupted  him,  and  whatever  he 
undertook  through  life  seems  to  have  met  with  a  prema- 
ture ending.  For  his  failure,  however,  ultimately  to  earn 
distinction  at  the  bar,  he  was  himself  in  the  first  instance 
responsible.  He  was  not  only  called,  but  assiduously  went 
the  Western  circuit  for  two  or  three  years,  though  briefs 
appear  to  have  been  very  scanty  with  him.  ouddenly, 
and  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  he  proposed 
issuinz  a  work  upon  law,  his  practice  increased  immensely, 
but  only,  we  are  told,  to  decline  again  as  rapidly.  Mean- 
while physical  retribution  began  to  overtake  him  for  the 
convivial  years  he  had  spent  in  London  societv  ;  he  was 
seized  with  gout,  in  addition  to  which,  his  constitution  was 
much  weakened  and  enfeebled ;  thouzh  in  justice  it  must 
be  said  that  late  hours  of  study,  witti  literary  work  exe- 
cuted under  great  pressure,  acted  as  additional  causes  in 
the  general  break-up  of  his  svstem.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  after  ceasing  the  active  exercise  of  nis  profession, 
and  writing  two  large  volumes  (a  "  Digest  of  the  Statutes 
at  Larze  "),  which  remained  for  many  years  unpublished, 
he  finally  quitted  the  bar,  and  returned  to  literary  pur- 
suits. As  mizht  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  tal- 
ents, he  contruiuted  for  a  time  most  successfully  to  periodi- 
cal literature.  But  a  period  of  great  distress  quickly  came 
upon  him.  With  failinz  health,  which  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  operations  of  his  brilliant  intellect,  his  mind  was 
still  further  racked  with  the  consciousness  that  his  wife 
and  family  were  entirely  dependent  iipon  his  exertion^. 
Heroic  he  undoubtedly  was  under  difficulties,  but  there 
are  some  odds  against  which  men  cannot  possibly  contend. 
Note,  nevertheless,  how  the  true  spirit  oi  the  man  shone 
through  all  the  darkness  which  surrounded  him  at  this 
trying  moment.  His  biographers,  one  and  all,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  native  strength  of  his  mind.  We  are  assured 
that  "  when  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  — 
the  loss  of  comparative  fortune,  of  health,  of  the  fruits  of 
years  of  successful  toil ;  his  *bod^  lacerated  by  the  acut^ 
est  pains,  and  with  a  familv  looking  up  to  him  for  imme- 
diate support  —  he  was  still  capable,  with  a  degree  of  forti- 
tude almost  unexampled,  to  produce,  as  it  were,  extempore^ 
a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  newspaper.  Nay,  like 
Cervantes,  whom  he  most  resembled  botn  in  wit  and 
genius,  he  could  jest^  upon  his  misfortunes,  and  make  his 
own  sufferings  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the 
world."  He  did,  in  fact,  at  this  precise  period,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  misery,  indite  a  rhyming  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  with  himself  and  his  position  for  its  sub- 
ject, which  IS  fall  of  the  most  humorous  allusions.  One 
cannot  help  thinking,  while  reading  this  incident,  of  the 
much  later  humorist  of  our  own  time.  Hood,  whose  experi- 
ence was  almost  its  counterpart,  with  the  exception  of  the 
difference  in  the  cause  of  Hood's  sufferinz,  a  naturallv  frail 
constitution  being  the  sole  reason  of  nis  bodily  decaj. 
Fieldinz  was  now  writing  because,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  he  haa  no  choice  but  to  be  a  hackney  writer  or  a  hack- 
nev  coachman."    This  was  the  man  who  had  been  the 

Ende  of  London  fashionables,  who  had  doubtless  kept  a 
undred  tables  in  a  roar,  and  whose  very  enjoyment  of 
life  for  its  own  sake  was  so  keen  as  to  cause  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  (his  second  cousin)  to  say  in  comparinz 
him  with  Steele,  that  «  he  ought  to  zo  on  livinz  forever.^ 
When  writing  for  the  stag^  Fielding  was  frequently 
obliged  to  pass  off  work  which  did  not  satisfy  his  critioal 
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judsment.  For  this  he  was  now  and  then  remonstrated 
with  by  Garrick,  and  he  once  replied  that  the  public  were 
too  stnpid  to  find  out  where  he  failed.  Hie  consensus  of 
the  pit,  however,  is  tolerably  keen,  and  when  the  audience 
began  on  this  occasion  to  hiss  the  weak  part  of  the  corned;^. 
Fielding  was  astonished,  exclaiming,  ^  They  haye  found  it 
out,  haye  they  ?  "  An  anecdote  characteristic  both  of  the 
man  and  his  times  is  told  of  the  novelist,  which  affords  a 
clue  to  some  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  it  is  a 
credit  to  his  generosity.  It  appears  that  some  parochial 
taxes  had  long  remained  unpaid  by  Fielding,  a  fact  which 
need  not  greatly  surprise  us.  At  length  the  collector 
— as  tax-coUectors  always  will  —  became  rather  threaten- 
ing in  his  aspect,  and  fielding  went  off  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  friend-in-need  of  the  impecunious,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary sum  of  money  by  a  literary  mortgage.  He  was  re- 
.  turning  when  he  met  with  an  old  college  friend  who  was 
in  even  greater  difficulties  than  himself.  He  took  him  to 
dinner  at  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  emptied  the  contents 
of  his  pockets  into  his  hands.  Being  informed  on  returning 
home  that  the  collector  had  twice  called  on  him  for  the 
amount.  Fielding  replied,  '<  Friendship  has  called  for  the 
money,  and  had  it ;  let  the  collector  call  again."  Other 
anecdotes  could  be  cited  illustrating  the  Imnhommie  and 
natural  benevolence  of  the  novelist's  character. 

It  was  during  the  period  in  which  Fielding  was  most 
busily  employed  upon  his  literary  ventures  that  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time  (having  lost  a  few  years  before  the  lady 
to  whom  it  has  been  seen  he  was  devotedly  attached) ; 
and  we  now  find  him  bending  to  his  work  with  redoubled 
energy.  But  all  his  assiduity  was  in  vain,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  announce  with  r^ret  that  he  could  no  longer 
continue  the  publication  of  The  CoverU  Garden  Journal 
—  ajpaper  he  was  then  editing.  The  mental  and  physical 
stnun  had  been  too  severe,  and  there  were  now  added  to 
his  other  ailments  the  alarming  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The 
only  hope  held  out  by  his  physician  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  hfe  was  that  he  shoula  eo  abroad ;  and  this,  upon 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  niends.  Fielding  consented 
to  do.  Portugal  having  been  recommended,  he  tore  him- 
self from  his  wife  and  children,  and  set  sail  for  Lisbon  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1754. 

At  this  juncture,  noting  that  Fielding  makes  his  refer- 
ences to  the  matter  in  the  introduction  to  his  **  Yoyace," 
we  may  allude  to  him  in  another  capacity,  one  in  which 
the  literary  man  has  seldom  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
himself.  In  1748  he  had  been  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  an  office  which,  as 
we  learn,  was  then  paid  by  fees,  and  was  very  laborious, 
without  being  particularly  reputable.  As  affording  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  fell  to  the  accomplished 
Justice,  we  may  recapitulate  certain  facts  narrated  by  him- 
self. While  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Bath,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  result  in  his  restoration  to  health,  there  was 
placed  upon  his  shoulders  no  enviable  piece  of  work. 
When  niffh  fatigued  to  death  by  reason  of  several  lone 
examinations  relating  to  five  different  murders  committed 
by  ganji^s  of  street  robbers,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning 
upon  business  of  oreat  importance.  Though  in  the  utmost 
distress  he  attended,  and  found  that  what  was  desired  of 
him  was  a  statement  of  the  best  plan  he  could  devise  for 
the  suppression  of  robberies  and  murders  in  the  streets, 
offences  which  had  become  alarmingly  common.  Fielding 
submitted  a  plan  that  was  highly  approved  of  b^  the  Duke, 
who  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  JETivy  Council.  All  the 
terms  of  the  proposal  were  complied  with,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  aepositing  of  £600  in  its  author's  hands. 
At  this  small  pecuniary  charge  he  undertook  to  demolish 
the  gangs  complained  of,  and  also  to  put  civil  order  in  such 
a  state  of  security  that  it  should  be  thenceforth  impossible 
for  these  gangs  to  enrol  themselves  in  bodies  and  pursue 
their  newious  occupations.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as 
demonstrating  Fielding's  executive  ability  in  his  new  post, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  gane  of  cut-throats  was  en- 
tirely dispersed.  But  the  occiipaUon  of  Justice  was  any- 
thing save  a  pleasant  one,  whilst  its  remuneration  was 


paltry  in  the  extreme.  Fielding  himself  says  that  If 
refiising  to  make  the  most  of  his  position,  by  oomposiag 
instead  of  inflamioff  the  auarrels  or  porters  and  bemn, 
by  not  plundering  the  public  or  the  poor,  and  by  renuiBg 
to  take  a  shilling  from  a  man  who  would  most  undoubtedly 
not  have  had  another  left,  he  had  reduced  "  an  income  of 
about  £500  a  year  of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth  to 
little  more  than  £800,"  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
remained  with  his  clerk.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  Fieldine  made  an  excellent  justice,  and  it  if 
moreover  affirmed  that  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  deliv- 
ered at  Westminster  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749,  is  to  be 
regarded,  for  that  Ume,  as  a  very  able  and  valuable  state 
paper.  It  was  most  lucid  and  searching,  as  were  certaio 
legal  investigations  which  he  subsequently  made.  FIl^ 
thermore,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  *<  Proposal  for  |be 
Maintenance  of  the  Poor,"  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
Fielding  was  the  first  to  make  the  recommendation  of  a 
country  work-house,  in  which  the  different  objects  of  in- 
dustry and  reformation  might  be  united.  The  mper  aln 
contained  numerous  suggestions  creditable  to  Fielding's 
magisterial  sagacity,  some  of  which  have  since  been  ca^ 
ried  into  effect.  Altogether  he  appears  to  have  justified 
the  high  eulogium  passed  upon  him  in  the  capacity  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace. 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  was  of  no  avail  for  the  novelist; 
his  poor,  shattered  constitution  had  already  fiuled  beyond 
hope  of  recovery;  in  fact,  it  is  sUted  that  ne  was  a  dying 
man  when  he  reached  the  port.  He  lingered,  however,  for 
two  months  afler  his  arrival,  in  great  suffering,  and  at 
length  died  in  the  Portuguese  capital  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1 764,  being  then  only  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  It  ii 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  that  brief  span  of  life  Fielding 
had  exhausted  both  the  mental  and  physical  energy  of 
the  seventy  years  allotted  to  humanity;  and  when  we 
consid^  the  wearing  and  excited  existence  he  led  in  the 
metropolis,  it  is  almost  marvellous  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  intellectual  labor,  llitfe 
is  something  touching  in  the  fate  which  compels  a  man 
whose  genius  was  so  native  to  the  soil  of  England,  to  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  away  not  only  fipom  those  he  loved,  bat 
from  the  scene  of  his  literary  triumphs.  The  last  tribote 
of  respect  paid  to  the  novelist  emanated  from  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Meyrionnet,  French  Consul  at  Lisbon,  who  not 
only  undertook  his  interment,  but  followed  his  remaini  to 
the  grave,  and  celebrated  the  talents  of  the  deceased  in  an 
epiUph.  The  people  of  the  English  Factory  in  the  city 
Ulso  erected  a  monument  to  him.  In  Fielding's  absence 
from  England,  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  firiend  Mr. 
Allen,  who,  after  his  death,  educated  his  children,  and 
bestowed  peneions  both  upon  them  and  their  widowed 
mother.  This  Mr.  Allen  was  the  original  of  one  of  Field- 
ing's best  and  most  satisfactory  characters. 

The  title  of  honor  which  we  have  accorded  to  ouraotnor 
at  the  outset  may  seem  to  need  some  justification  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Defoe  and  Richardson  were  writers  at 
and  before  the  same  period,  and  had  produced  novele  ante 
rior  to  those  of  Fielding.  Defoe,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  as  the  ordinary  novelist,  or  put  into  competition 
with  the  race  of  writers  of  fiction  :  he  was  rather  the  fierce 
polemic  and  satiric  author.  In  the  fictitious  element  be 
was,  of  course,  remarkably  strong;  his  art  was  n^ 
doubtedly  good,  but  it  was  the  art  of  the  inventor,  and 
not  the  narrator.  Crusoe  was  a  real  creation,  but  notia 
the  same  tense  as  Tom  Jones.  Ue  was  a  greater  efiort 
of  the  imagination,  and  excites  the  fiaculty  of  wonder  in  « 
accordingly  to  a  mater  degree :  but  while  Tom  JonjJ 
was  not  a  bein^  of  such  strange  singularity  as  Crusoe,  b« 
became  so  realizable  to  the  rest  of  humanity  that  his  con- 
ception must  be  deemed  more  admirable  from  the  novelist' 
Soint  of  view.  Then,  again,  Defoe  seems  to  let  it  be  la- 
erstood,  firom  the  general  drift  of  his  writings,  that  he 
meant  them  to  have  a  personal  interest,  that  they  were  to 
be  saturated  by  his  own  individuality,  that  his  scorn,  Ui 
anger,  his  sorrow,  were  to  shine  through  thena.  nil 
energy,  his  irrepressibility,  his  misery,  aU  combined  to 
make  him  one  of  die  strongest  writers  of  his  age,  but  be 
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mast  yield  the  palm  to  Fielding  in  the  art  of  novel- writing. 
The  latter  haa  individuality  too,  but  it  was  individuality 
of  a  higher  stamp  than  Defoe's.  It  selected  human  beinss 
not  from  the  imagination,  but  from  the  species  itself, 
and  the  types  are  as  unmistakably  real,  ana  more  true, 
though  not  so  astounding  in  conception  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness. 

With  regard  to  Richardson,  though,  as  we  have  said,  it 
was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  extol  aim  as  the  superior  of 
Fielding,  this  is  a  position  which  has  now  been  abandoned 
bv  the  best  critics.  The  man  in  possession  has  necessarily 
always  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  is  desirous  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  Ftel<Sng,  havinv  written  one  novel  in  imi- 
tation of  his  predecessor,  had  to  struzgle  for  some  time 
ag^ainst  that  fact,  which  was  continually  hurled  against  him. 
Richardson  was  evidently  a  man  of  hizh  moral  principle; 
indeed,  he  always  strikes  us  as  a  perract  compendium  of 
innocence  and  the  virtues.  We  are  willing  not  to  see  in 
him  what  others  have  seen,  merely  the  prizgish  moralist, 
but  he  comes  terribly  near  earning  that  cnaracter.  Yet 
let  us  not  be  unjust  to  him.  His  "  Pamela  "  is  aVery  origi- 
nal work;  and  its  author  deserves  no  small  meed  of  praise 
for  daring  to  make  it  a  pure  one  in  an  age  so  strikingly 
celebrated  for  vice.  But  the  fact  that  RichutLson  com- 
menced to  write  at  fifly  years  of  age,  precludes  the  idea  of 
his  having  ^ssessed  lofty  creative  genius:  talent  may 
slumber,  as  m  his  case,  but  genius  never.  In  some  re- 
spects, "  Clarissa  "  is  a  stronger  novel  than .  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  but  here  again  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  idea 
that  we  are  in  church,  listening  to  the  homilies  of  the 
clergyman.  The  spiritual  psychologist  is  at  work  again ; 
he  is  flinging  his  code  of  morals  at  us  on  every  page.  We 
could  admire  the  strength  of  his  virtuous  characters  with- 
out the  endless  panegyrics  upon  morals  to  which  we  are 
treated,  but  we  implore  in  vain.  The  strings  of  conscience 
^ere  what  Richarason  desired  to  lay  hold  upon,  and  to  do 
this  he  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  both  virtue  and  vice 
from  their  very  inception,  and  to  write  as  it  were  their 
autobiography.  How  powerfully  he  has  done  this  let  his 
characters  of  Clarissa  and  Lovelace  testify.  But  the  per- 
manent impression  remaining  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  ac- 
knowledged power  and  Puritanical  tendencies,  he  is  not 
one  who  loves  his  fellow-men  so  much  as  one  who  would 
wish  to  see  them  made  better  by  Uie  rigid  exercise  of 
those  virtues  to  the  exposition  of  which  he  has  devoted 
his  talents.  Courage,  talent,  purity,  all  these  Richardson 
exhibits,  but  little  genius. 

How  greatly  dissimilar  to  him  was  Fielding  1  Inherit- 
ing the  frailties  of  humanity,  and  feeling  hims«lf  bound 
up  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  he  was  gi&d  with  a  mind 
incredibly  rich  in  resource.  Richardson  had  some  of  the 
weaker  elements  of  woman's  nature  mingled  with  his  own, 
but  Fielding  had  its  real  tenderness,  its  compassion.' 
Tripped  up  repeatedly  by  his  follies,  his  nature  never 
hardened ;  he  was  the  same  genial  spirit  as  ever.  Betwixt 
the  chariot  of  excess  and  the  stool  of  repentance  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  passed.  He  had 
the  voice  of  mirth  for  those  who  wished  to  rejoice,  and 
the  tears  of  sympathy  for  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
suffer.  He  flung  no  sermons  at  the  head  of  men  and 
women  overtaken  in  their  sins,  though  he  never  wrote  one 
book  wherein  he  failed  to  let  it  be  gathered  that  he  hon- 
ored virtue  and  scourged  vice.  He  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  be  the  favorite  of  Richardson.  More  magnani- 
mous than  the  latter,  though  not  so  severe  in  his  morality, 
his  knowledge  of  humanity  was  at  once  wider  and  deeper, 
and  he  could  gauge  it  to  its  greatest  depths.  His  inven- 
tion and  his  naturalness  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
Richardson.  His  mind  was  more  plastic,  his  wit  keener, 
his  intellect  altogether  of  a  superior  order.  He  had,  in 
one  word,  what  Richardson  lacked,  genius.  In  his  boy- 
hood the  marvellous  gift  began  to  develop  itself,  and  in 
after  years  it  achieved  its  greatest  results  with  the  appar- 
ent ease  by  which  the  operations  of  genius  are  often  at- 
tended. In  Richardson  there  burned  the  lambent  flame 
which  neither  surprises  nor  destroys  ;  in  Fielding  there 
was  the  veritable  lightning  of   soul.    These,  then,  are 


some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  assigned  to  Fielding  the 
right  to  be  considered  our  first  great  novelist :  but  others 
will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  those 
works  which  attain  the  widest  celebrity  must  be  national 
in  their  character  —  that  is,  must  bear  an  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  national  genius  upon  them.  See  how  that 
is  borne  out.  Shakespeare,  Bun  van,  and  Fielding  in  Eng- 
land, Goethe  in  Germany,  Voltaire  in  France,  have  each 
produced  individual  works  in  their  various  languages 
which  have  acauired  world-wide  celebrity.  And  are  not 
all  those  works  imbued  with  national  characteristics  ?  Do 
we  not  find  the  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  the  singular 
mobility  and  elasticity  of  the  English  mind  developed  in 
the  writings  of  the  three  authors  whom  we  have  named  ? 
Are  not  the  speculative  thought  and  transcendentalism  of 
Grermany  adequately  embodied  in  Groethe?  Does  not 
Voltaire  sum  up  in  himself  the  force,  the  point,  the  fickle- 
ness, and  the  scepticism,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  the 
French  character?  An  English  Voltaire,  or  a  French 
Goethe,  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  We  feel  it  to  be  so  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  And  with  respect  to  Fielding, 
he  had  taken  root  in  foreign  soil  because  of  his  distinct^ 
national  character,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  cosmopolitan 
genius,  as  genius  in  its  highest  form  must  always  be. 

We  have  no  writer  to  whom  we  can  point  who  excels 
Fielding  in  the  art  of  setting  out  his  characters  by  means 
of  strong,  broad  lights  and  shadows.  The  drawing  is 
masterly  and  accurate.  And  nothing  deters  him  from  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth.  He  ii  full  of  a  sublime  candor.  His 
narrative  is  no  mere  record  of  events,  but  personal  history 
of  Uie  most  effective  description.  Whoever  comes  in  the 
way  of  his  pencil  must  submit  to  the  most  rigorous  and 
unflinching  representation.  However,  great,  rich,  or  pow- 
erful, he  .will  be  drawn  exactly  as  he  is  —  himself  the 
veritable  man,  or,  as  Cromwell  wished  to  be  limned,  with 
the  warta  on  his  huoe.  We  ard  getting,  through  these  obser- 
vations, to  the  secret  of  the  success  of  *'  Tom  Jones."  It  is 
marked  by  the  characteristics  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring, and  all  die  world  has  acknowledged  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  work.  Where  is  the  novel  in  existence  which 
has  reached  so  many  comers  of  society  ? 

As  it  is  considered,  and  with  reason,  ita  author's  mas- 
terpiece, we  may  well  devote  some  space  to  ita  examina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  iU  vast  popularity,  it  is  regarded 
in  two  lights  by  opposing  classes  of  readers.  The  first, 
those  who  are  overcome  by  ita  wonderful  power,  have  no 
eye  for  blemishes;  the  second,  those  who  are  afraid  of 
seeing  plain  truths  stated  in  a  plain  way,  and  men  and 
women  represented  with  their  masks  off^  have  nothing  for 
it  but  terms  of  reproach,  on  the  ground  of  what  they  call 
its 'indecency.  With  the  exception  of  certain  phrases 
which  are  redolent  of  the  period  at  which  Fielding  wrote, 
it  is  one  of  the  purest  books  in  our  literature.  Pure,  we 
affirm,  in  its  general  tendency ;  and  surely  that  is  the  way 
in  which  any  work  should  be  regarded.  If  we  adopt  the 
objectionable  principle  of  selecting  words  and  phrases 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  sensitive  ear,  and  from  them 
forming  an  aidverse  opinion,  what  will  become  of  some  of 
the  finest  effusions  of  Chancer  and  Shf^espeare,^  whom 
these  same  purists  doubtless  cherish  most  closely  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  distinguished  critic  who 
asserted  that  the  man  who  read  **  Tom  Jones "  and  de- 
clared it  an  essentially  evil  book,  must  be  already^  comipt. 
Of  course,  to  the  evil  there  is  a  ministry  of  evil,  which 
can  find  sustenance  everywhere,  turning  even  good  so  that 
it  may  become  food  for  their  debased  natures.  But  to  a 
really  healthy  nature  we  can  conceive  no  ill  accruing  from 
an  acquaintance  with  this  novel. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  in  a  matter  upon  which  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion,  to  hear  tne  author  himself 
speak  before  delivering  judgment.  In  dedicating  **  Tom 
Jones"  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  Fieldingr  trusta  that  he  will  find 
in  it  noUiing  whatever  that  is  prejudicial  to  religion  and 
virtue;  nouing  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of 
decency,  or  which  could  offend  the  chastest  eye.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  autiior  had  little  fear  that  he  would  be 
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charged  with  indecenoj,  and  he  eoes  on  to  declare  that 
goodness  and  innocence  had  been  his  sincere  endeavor  in 
writing  the  lustory.    Further,  besides  painting  rirtue. in 
the  best  colors  at  ms  command,  he  was  anxious  to  convince 
men  that  their  true  interests  lay  in  the  pursuit  of  her. 
What  more  exalted  end  could  an  author  have  in  his  work 
than  tbis  ?  and  we  are  bound  to  affirm  that,  read  in  the 
light  spirit,  ^e  novel  has  fulfilled  its  writer's  original  in- 
tentions.   He  has  no  scruple  in  laughine  men  out  of  their 
follies  and  meannesses,  for  he  is  a  saUrist  as  well  as  a 
romancist.    But  throushout  the  work  he  has  done*  nothing 
contrary  to  the  rules  wnich  a  great  artist  is  bound  to  foH 
low.    The  book  is  indeed  full  of  overwhelming  excellences 
in  this  respect  of  art    Look  bow  each  character  is  painted 
in !    There  is  no  scamping  with  the  humblest  individual 
honored  by  reproduction  on  the  canvas.    The  same  truth- 
fulness to  life  which  we  find  in  the  i)ortraits  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy  and  Sophia  Western  we  find  m  the  depiction  of  a 
maid  or  a  man-seivant  at  an  inn.    With  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  as  necessary  to  art  as  is  the  air  we  breathe  to 
humanity,  he  labors  at  the  minutest  details  till  he  brings 
all  to  perfection.    Then  the  story  appears  rounded  ami 
complete,  with  no  patchwork  to  mar  its  artistic  effect 
Dr.  Warburton  eave  expression  to  our  novelist's  merits  in 
this  regard  excellently  when  he  said :  "  Monsieur  de  Mar- 
ivaux,  m  France,  and  Mr.  Fielding  in  England,  stand  the 
foremost  among  thoce  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste 
copv  of  life  and  manners ;  and  by  enriching  their  romance 
with  the  best  part  of  the  comic  art,  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  it  to  perfection." 

M.  Taine,  whose  criticiem  may  too  often  be  described  as 
the  Eound  of  **  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  never  exhibited 
his  faults  and  bis  excellences  more  strikinely  than  he  does 
in  his  observations  upon  Fielding.  Nearly  alwa}  s  vigor- 
ous, and  endowed  with  a  jerky,  but  oftentimes  an  admira- 
bly epierammatic,  force,  the  French  critic  is  now  and  (ben 
erratic  m  his  judgments.  His  eye  travels  faster  than  bis 
mind.  He  peiceives  and  writes  what  he  perceives  before 
he  has  given  full  time  for  reflection.  For  instance,  he 
says  in  describing  Fielding :  *'  You  are  only  aware  of  the 
impetuosity  of  the  senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the 
effusion  of  tendernefs,  but  not  of  the  nervous  exaltation 
and  poetic  rapture.  Man,  such  as  you  conceive  him,  is  a 
good  buffalo ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  hero  re(|uired  by  a 
people  which  is  itself  called  John  Bull."  This  is  a  smart 
UEC  of  a  synonym,  but  one  incorrect  both  as  regards  what 
^e  individual  novelist  supplies,  and  what  the  nation  de- 
mands. 

The  whole  gist  of  M.  Taine's  complaint  against  Field- 
ing is  that  be  wants  refinement.  *'  In  tbis  abundant  har- 
vest with  which  you  fill  vour  arms,  you  have  forgotten  the 
flowers."  But  Fielding  is  quite  as  refined  as  Cervantes,  to 
whom  the  critic  awards  the  possession  of  that  excellence. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  convinced  that  Fielding  pos- 
sesses refinement  read  the  chapter  in  *<  Tom  Jones  "  which 
gives  a  description  of  Sophia.  There  will  be  found  both 
iie  poetry  and  the  grace  which  M.  Taine  desires.  But 
the  critic  has  misrepresented  Fielding  in  other  respects. 
Not  only  has  he  declared  the  author  to  be  without  natural 
rtfinement,  but  he  has  denied  it  to  all  his  characters. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  charac- 
ter of  Sophia  Western  stands  forth  one  of  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  attractive  in  literature.  We  seem  to 
see  the  very  bloom  of  health  upon  her  cheek,  a  bloom  only 
equalled  by  the  perfections  of  her  mind  —  not  so  mucn 
intellectual  perfections  simply  as  those  other  virtues  and 
charms  which  make  woman  the  idol  of  man.  Compare 
this  character  with  those  which  crowd  too  many  of  the 
present  day.  How  absurd  are  the  latter  as  living  repre- 
sentations, and  stiff  as  wooden  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  literary  parents !  Tinged  with  false  sentiments,  lack- 
ing in  real  femininity,  they  form  as  great  a  contrast  as 
could  be  imagined  to  the  true  woman  we  find  depicted  in 
Sophia  Western :  —  | 

"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cneeks,  and  so  distinctly  wronght.* 
Tliat  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.'^  ' 


This  dainty  conceit  of  Dr.  Donne's  exactly  expresses  tfas 

most  perfect  heroine  drawn  by  Fielding.    In  Jones  bin- 

self,  too,  we  may  discover  some  traces  of  that  refinemnt 

which  lifts  a  man  out  of  the  merely  animal  category.    The 

namby-pamby  element  was  entirely  absent  firom  him,  and 

he  was  in  the  habit  of  callins  a  spade  a  spade  —  a  habit 

much  in  voj^e  at  the  time  in  which  his  life  was  fixed. 

We  should  loin  in  the  verdict  delivered  by  Mr.  Allworthj, 

after  he  had  carefully  studied  Jones's  character  —  namelj, 

^'in  balancing  his  faults  with  his  perfections,  the  latter 

seemed  rather  to  preponderate."    It  must  not  be  forgottea 

that  Fielding  never  mtended  to  depict  aperfect  hero;  he 

would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought    Whilst  he  **  would 

nothing  extenuate,  or  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  he  at  the 

same  time  never  failed  to  place  in  full  relief —  with  not  \ 

shadow  less  or  more  than  they  deserved  —  all  the  chaiae> 

ters  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  delineate.     Bemembc^ 

ing  this,  we  feel  at  once  how.  admirably  he  fulfilled  his 

task  in  the  picture  of  Western,  the  jolly,  rollicking  sqmre. 

Had  he  softened  in  any  degree  the  violence,  prejndioe, 

passion,  and  boisterousness  attaching   to  this  man,  iti 

value  as  a  faithful  picture  of  a  Somersetshire  squire  would 

have  been  utterly  destroyed.     He  is  no  worse  than  Fil- 

staff,  and  why  should  we  yield  to  the  one  conception  the 

merit  we  deny  to  the  other?    But  the  world  has  vithii 

its  keeping  all  characters  which  have  been  truly  realized, 

and  will  not  let  them  die.    There  is  much  of  tne  bull  in 

Western's  constitution  ;  and  it  is  meant  that  there  should 

be,  for  he  is  typical. 

Fielding's  power  has  lain  principally  in  supplying  tjrpes. 
Other  portraits  are  drawn  in  *^  Tom  Jones  "  rbesides  thou 
we  have  named)  with  remarkable  skill.  There  is  Mr. 
Allworthy,  upon  whom  the  author  has  labored  with  affe^ 
tionate  zest,  and  who  appears  as  one  of  the  most  finiched 
specimens  of  his  class  of  humanity.  He  has  the  genenw 
heart  which  prompts  to  benevolent  deeds,  and  the  resdj 
hand  to  carry  out  what  that  heart  dictates.  He  is  himsdf 
a  strong  protest  against  the  assertion  that  Fielding  takes 
no  thought  of  virtue  as  legards  its  inculcation  upon  othes^ 
for  one  instinctively  feels  that  he  is  purposed  by  the  snthor 
to  be  represented  as  a  being  worthy  of  imitation.  Frc- 
cisely  the  opposite  lesson  is  intended  to  be  taught  by  the 
portrait  of  Blifil.  The  villainy  of  this  character  is  sugo- 
larly  striking,  and  when  the  book  is  closed,  the  reader  viH 
admit  that  be  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  but  few  boiigs 
who  have  been  rendered  more  despicable  in  his  erei. 
This  unredeemed  scoundrel,  whose  meanness  is  matoied 
only  .by  bis  cowardice,  is  flayed  alive  according  to  hit  de- 
serts. And  vet  the  novelist  has  exercised  no  prejadice  is 
the  matter;  be  has  simply  turned  the  heart  inside  out,  sod 
made  its  fetid  character  apparent  to  the  world.  There  ii 
no  artistic  bungling,  because  there  has  been  no  attenspt  to 
tamper  with  the  character.  Fielding  has  allowed  knsTeiy 
to  show  itself,  just  as  on  the  same  page  he  keeps  open  the 
way  for  innocence  and  virtue. 

The  genius  of  Fielding  was  not  strongly  developed  until 
the  appearance  of  *'  Joseph  Andrews,^  which,  as  is  veil 
known,  preceded  the  publication  of  *'  Tom  Jones."  Be- 
fore the  production  of  his  first  novel,  the  talenu  of  tUi 
great  wit  and  humorist  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
hurried  writing  of  brilliant  dramatic  and  other  ]necc% 
which  had  in  them  but  little  positive  assurance  of  s  kit- 
ing fame.  One  can  well  nnderstand,  however,  what  i 
flutter  the  launching  of  "  Joseph  Andrews ''  must  hs« 
caused  in  London  society.  The  author's  leading  ides  vei 
to  write  a  story  in  imitation  of  the  stvle  and  mannen  d 
Cervantes;  and  it  was  his  intention  therein  to  set  forth 
the  folly  of  affectation,  which  he  regarded  as  the  onlj  trv 
source  of  the  ridiculous.  Grtat  vices,  he  considered,  were 
the  proper  objects  of  detestation,  and  smaller  fiiolto  of 
pity  ;  but  affectation  held  its  own  place  aloof  from  both 
Referring  to  the  scope  of  his  work,  he  has  the  fdlovisf 
remarks :  **  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that  I  have, 
against  my  own  rules,  introduced  vices,  and  of  a  vs? 
black  kind,  into  this  work.  To  which  I  shall  ansver: 
first,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pursue  a  series  of  honiB 
actions,  and  keep  clear  from  tnem.    Secondly,  that  t» 
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vices  to  be  found  here  are  rather  the  accidental  conse- 
qnences  of  some  human  frulityor  foible,  than  causes  ha- 
bitually ezistine  in  the  mind.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  never 
set  forth  as  Uie  objects  of  ridicule,  but  detestation. 
Fourthly,  that  they  are  never  the  principal  figure  at  that 
time  on  the  scene ;  and,  lastly,  tney  never  produce  the 
intended  evil."  All  which  is  very  sound  ana  true,  but  it 
availed  him  nothing ;  for  did  not  the  leading  characters  of 
his  novel  immediately  strike  people  as  strong:  and  pro- 
nounced caricatures  of  those  in  the  novel  by  Kicharoson 
which  had  just  been  all  the  rave  ?  It  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  assert  that  he  meant  to  vilify  or  asperse  no  one,  or  to 
copy  characters  hitherto  conceived,  with  the  addition  of 
considerable  burlesque  coloring.  Richfurdson  himself,  on 
reading  through  the  work,  felt  what  he  described  as  its 
covert  satire  keenly,  and,  it  is  said,  never  forgave  Fielding 
for  this  novel.  The  closing  portion  of  it  was  held  to  put 
the  question  of  satiric  aim  Mvond  doubt,  when  Fielding 
makes  the  lady  conduct  herself  In  such  a  manner  that,  as 
one  critic  observes,  '*  she  enacts  the  beggar  on  horseback 
in  a  very  superior  manner." 

Yet,  making  allowances  for  whatever  element  of  parody 
there  may  be  in  it,  **  Joseph  Andrews  "  is  a  remarkable  booK 
for  the  individuality  of  its  characters.  We  might  search  in 
vain  for  a  more  worthy,  more  vividly  drawn  personage  than 
Parson  Adams.  His  natural  goodness  ana  simplicity  of 
heart  endear  him  to  us  beyond  measure,  and  must  mitigate 
our  condemnation  of  his  share  in  certain  scenes  which  are 
scarcely  seemly  to  the  cloth.  This  character  was  evidently 
a  favorite  of  Fielding's,  and  in  his  plea  on  Adams's  behalf 
to  his  brother  clemrmen,  for  whom,  ^  when  they  are  worthy 
of  their  sacred  order,  no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater 
respect,"  the  author  savs:  <'Thev  will  excuse  me,  not- 
witnstanding  the  low  adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no  office  could 
have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
worthy  inclinations."  Of  the  originality  of  Parson  Adams 
there  is  little  to  say,  for  criticism  is  disarmed ;  he  is  perfect 
in  that  respect.^  Many  commentators  on  Fieldine  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  resemblance  of  even  the'  raintest 
character  between  ''  Joseph  Andrews  "  and  the  immortal 
work  of  Cervantes.  But  miJcing  allowance  for  the  varia- 
tion in  scenes  and  incidents,  we  consider  that  Fielding's 
novel^  displays  a  great  deal  of  the  breadth  of  treatment 
pertaining  to  the  Spanish  master.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
m  conception  also,  being  a  mock-heroic  narrative,  and  in 
it  the  romance  and  the  apologue  are  blended  in  happy 
proportions.  The  spirit  of  Cervantes  has  been,  caught, 
while  the  author  has  avoided  a  professed  imitation,  and 
several  of  the  ludicrous  catastrophes  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  stor^  give  full  weight  to  the  assertion  that 
Fieldine  had  in  his  mind's  eye  £e  author  of  '*  Don  Quix- 
ote "  when  he  wrote.  The  humor  of  Fielding's  history  is 
rich  and  yet  inoffensive;  it  possesses  not  the  slightest  tinge 
of  bitterness,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  mellow- 
ness. Whatever  else  the  work  demonstrated,  or  failed  to 
demonstrate,  one  thing  was  clear  —  it  predicted  the  rising 
of  a  humorist  of  the  highest  order,  and  had  its  authorship 
been  unknown  on  its  first  publication,  there  was  but  one 
man  to  whom  the  finger  of  society  could  point  as  its  literary 
fiither.  Of  "Tom  Jones "  the  second  novel  written  by 
Fielding  (taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  appearance) 
we  have  already  spoken  at  length. 

The  third  novel  from  this  master  mind  of  fiction  is  one 
to  which  a  peculiar  interest  attaches.  Whilst  it  is  consid- 
e^d  to  be,  in  point  of  talent,  inferior  to  the  others,  it  is 
noteworthy  as  being  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  Fielding's 
family  history.  Werefertothestory  of  "Amelia."  Its  fault, 
as  a  novel,  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  any  supreme 
interest  in  the  several  characters  individuidly.  They  are 
not  boldly  drawn  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  gold  was  not  of 
BO  rich  a  quality  as  that  previously  du^  from  the  same  soil, 
immediately  induced  the  detractors  of  Fielding  to  rejoice 
over  the  supposed  decay  of  his  powers.  They  forgot,  in 
their  spite,  that  Shakespeare  only  produced  one  "  Hamlet," 
and  that  if  Fielding  had  written  no  other  work  but  his 
crowning  novel,  that  alone  had  insured  him  his  place 


amongst  the  gods.  But,  in  truth,  while  "  Amelia  "  is  not 
by  any  means  equal  to  its  predecessors,  it  exhibits  many 
graces  of  style,  and  its  pathos  is  deep  and  true.  The  style 
is  not  so  strong  nor  the  humor  so  ceaseless,  so  abundant ; 
but  there  are  frequent  genuine  touches  of  passion  in  it,  and 
some  scenes  of  truthful  domestic  painting.  Captain  Booth 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  weakness  and  fidelity ;  his  charac- 
ter is  supposed,  and  truly,  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
Fielding's  own  ;  there  was  the  same  readiness  in  both  to 
fall  a  victim  to  their  own  passions,  and  the  same  deep  ten- 
derness when  they  had  recovered  themselves.  Booth  is 
trustful  and  devoted,  and  worships  the  woman  of  his  love. 
"  If  I  had  the  world,"  he  says,  "  I  was  ready  to  lay  it  at 
my  Amelia's  feet;  and  so.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  ten 
thousand  worlds."  He  is  not  the  man  to  inspire  admira- 
tion so  much  as  to  provoke  an  affectionate  interest.  Herein 
is  one  of  the  failures  of  the  novel :  the  hero  is  not  strong 
enough  to  occupy  the  centre.  We  expect  to  do  something 
more  with  a  hero  than  condole,  laugh,  or  shed  with  him 
an  occasional  tear.  He  must  appeal  to  wider  sympathies. 
He  must  be  greater  than  ourselves  in  some  way,  no  matter 
what ;  but  never  beneath  or  even  on  a  level  with  us.  The 
same  trait  of  devotion  is  very  conspicuous  in  Booth's  wife, 
Amelia,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  representation  of  Field- 
ing's first  wife.  We  can  partially  agree  with  M.  Taine  in 
his  criticism  of  this  character  when  he  says  that  Amelia  is 
"  a  perfect  English  wife,  an  excellent  cook,"  so  devoted  as  to 
pardon  her  husband  for  his  numerous  failings,  and  "  always 
looking  forward  to  the  accoucheur."  This  mav  be  ac- 
cepted as  true  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  the  Eng- 
lisn  wives  of  that  period,  thoush  there  were  many  of  a 
superior  calibre^  such  as  we  could  imagine  Sophia  Western 
might  make.  Amelia  is  happy  because  she  is  typical  — 
typical  of  a  portion  of  Englisn  wives,  but  not  by  any  means 
a  universal  type.  The  novel  in  which  these  two  amiable 
beings  appear  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  lacks  the  pith  which 
stronger  oiaracters  would  have  given  to  it  We  have  to 
travel  away  from  these  to  a  subordinate  individual  in  the 
story  to  discover  a  genuine  point  of  interest  —  which  is  a 
great  transgression  of  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
novel-writing.  Fielding,  nevertheless,  did  not  prove  by 
this  story  that  he  had  written  himself  out  It  is  neither  so 
brilliant  nor  so  incisive  as  his  other  novels,  and  has  no 
concentration  of  force  or  continuitv  of  plot,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  cannot  be  expected  to  taxe  so  worthy  a  position; 
but  it  is  without  doubt  far  above  mediocrity. 

Incensed  by  the  adulation  paid  to  successful  villainy. 
Fielding  wrote  the  history  of  "  Jonathan  WUd,  the  Great" 
In  his  day,  more  than  in  our  own,  perhaps,  the  world  wor- 
shipped at  the  shrine  of  success, — certainly  of  a  lower 
order  of  success,  —  nor  stayed  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  cause  of  any  rapid  rise  of  fortune,  however  disreputa- 
bly acquired.  It  is  our  general  rule  not  to  measure  a  man 
by  the  inherent  Qualities  of  good  which  he  possesses,  or  bv 
the  claim  which  nis  genuine  acts  of  benevolence  establish 
upon  us,  but  by  the  figure  he  is  able  to  make  in  society, 
even  though  that  gilded  exterior  be  a  covering  for  much 
that  is  base  and  contemptible.  An  income  of  ten  thousand 
a  year  will  always  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Virtue  itself 
has  a  terrible  struggle  to  maintain  its  own  against  it  And 
this  insane  feeling  of  adulation  of  material  success  was,  as 
we  have  observed,  carried  still  further  and  still  lower  in 
Fielding's  day.  It  went  so  far  as  to  shed  a  halo  round  the 
head  of  tiie  inan  whose  natural  place  was  the  felon's  cell, 
provided  he  were  clever  enough  to  evade  the  grasp  of  jus- 
tice, and  preserve  a  bold  and  brilliant  outward  appear- 
ance. This  hoUowness  in  the  conditions  of  society  an- 
noyed Fielding  deeply;  he  was  moved  to  his  innermost 
depths  of  contempt  by  it ;  and  in  his  apology  for  treating 
the  subject  of  the  great  criminal,  Jonathan  Wild,  he  ex- 
plains the  motives  which  led  to  the  production  of  this  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  satirical  writing. 

*' Without  considering  Newgate,^'  he  remarks,  <<as  no 
other  than  human  nature  with  its  mask  off,  which  some 
very  shameful  writers  have  done,  —  a  thought  which  no 
price  should  purchase  me  to  entertain,  —  I  think  we  may 
be  excused  for  suspecting  that  the  splendid  palaces  of  the 
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great  are  often  no  other  than  Newgate  with  the  mask  on* 
Nor  do  I  know  anything  which  can  raise  an  honest  man's 
indignation  higher  than  that  the  same  morab  should  he  in 
one  place  attended  with  all  imaginary  misery  and  infamy, 
and  m  the  other  with  the  highest  lozury  and  honor.  Liet 
any  impartial  man  in  his  senses  he  asked  for  which  of  these 
two  placet  a  composition  of  cruelty,  lust,  avarice,  rapine, 
insolence,  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  treachery  was  best  fitted, 
surely  his  answer  must  be  certain  and  immediate.  And 
yet  I  am  afiraid  all  these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with 
wealth  and  a  tide,  have  been  treated  with  the  highest 
respect  and  veneration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of 
them  have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the  other." 

This,  of  course,  b  the  fault  of  Society,  which  rarely  esti- 
mates a  man  for  his  intrinnc  worth,  whatever  groove  he 
moves  in.  He  may  be  as  gigantic  a  fraud  as  was  ever 
palmed  off  upon  the  human  race,  but  if  he  only  manages  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  beneath  him  on  the  liulder, 
nothing  will  be  whispered  about  his  peccadilloes.  LiOt  him 
make  one  slip,  however,  and  lose  his  hold,  and  a  thousand 
eazers  will  rejoice  in  his  fall,  declaring  that  they  always 
Knew  it  would  come.  It  was  to  help  in  destroying,  there- 
fore, the  bombastic  greatness  of  society,  that  Fielding 
wrote  his  "  Jonathan  Wild."  It  is  marked  by  a  singular 
perception  of  motives,  and  a  careful  dissection  of  those  un- 
worthy passions  which  attain  so  great  a  sway  over  men. 
He  invariably  keeps  one  leading  point  in  view,  namely, 
the  proper  distribution  of  strict  justice  amongst  his  various 
characters.  The  hero,  who  flourishes  in  apparent  security 
before  our  eyes  through  the  course  of  the  narrative,  cannot 
escape  his  just  doom  at  the  last.  On  the  gallows  he  fulfils 
the  proper  ends  of  his  beins,  which  was  corrupt  and  unre- 
formable.  Fielding's  position  as  magistrate  undoubtedly 
furnished  him  with  many  ideas  for  this  history,  which  he 
failed  not  to  make  the  most  of,  though  as  a  composition, 
redded  in  its  entirety,  it  is  somewhat  deficient.  It  was 
written  for  a  special  purpose ;  it  fulfilled  that  purpose  ad- 
mirably ;  but  beyond  that  fact,  and  that  it  contains  much 
of  its  author's  sarcastic  eenius,  the  fragment  is  not  in  any 
other  aspect  very  noticeable. 

Little  has  been  said  at  any  time  of  Fielding  as  a  writer 
of  verse,  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  penned  a  considerable 
amount  of  rhyme  in  nis  day.  But  nis  verse  is  much  in- 
ferior to  his  prose,  hb  strength  seeming  to  evaporate  under 
the  influence  of  rhyme.  He  has  not  the  polish  or  the 
strength  of  Swifl  in  this  respect ;  but  he  mient  have  made 
some  figure  as  a  rhymester  had  he  adhered  to  the  Muse. 
What  he  has  left  behind  him  is  necessarily  completely 
dwarfed  by  his  excellence  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  it  will 
not  be  without  interest,  notwithstanding,  if  we  glance 
slightly  at  his  attempts  in  verse.  In  a  poem  on  '*  Liberty  " 
he  gives  vent  to  a  noble  exordium  upon  the  good  which 
she  has  accomplished  for  the  human  race,  and  for  the 
progress  in  arts  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  her.  Then  comes 
the  following  apostrophe :  — 

/'Hail,  Liberty  1  boon  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Like  fabled  Venus  fair,  like  Pallas  wise. 
Thronch  thee  the  citizen  braves  war's  alarms, 
Though  neither  bred  to  fight,  nor  paid  for  arms ; 
Through  thee  the  laurel  crowned  tne  victor's  brow. 
Who  served  before  his  country  at  the  plough ; 
Through  thee  (what  most  must  to  thy  praise  appear) 
Frond  senates  scorned  not  to  seek  Virtue  there." 

In  form  and  conception  the  poem  reminds  us  somethina  of 
Goldsmith,  being,  nowever,  in  parts  less  pastoral  than  lie, 
but  having  more  force.  The  whole  concludes  with  the 
following  Tines,  which  will  stir  an  echoing  sentiment  prob- 
ably in  uie  mind  of  every  reader :  — 

".But  thou,  great  Liberty,  keep  Britain  free. 
Nor  let  men  use  us  as  we  use  the  bee ; 
Let  not  base  drones  upon  our  honey  thrive, 
And  suffocate  the  maker  in  his  hive." 

Other  poetical  effudons  by  Fielding,  while  not  exhibit- 
ing the  strength  and  width  of  view  lAiich  we  gain  in  this 
poem,  show  considerable  tenderness  of  feeling  and  delicacy 
of  treatment    He  has  a  set  of  verses  *<  to  CSia,"  supposed 


to  be  addressed  to  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
and  which  he  closes  thus  happily,  afVer  descanUng  upon 
the  hoUowness  of  the  world  and  the  sickness  of  heart  whidr 
the  knowledge  of  it  has  produced  in  him  :  — 

'*  Ask  you  then,  Celia,  if  there  be 
The  thing  I  love  ?    My  charmer,  thee ; 
Thee  more  than  life,  tnan  light  adore. 
Thou  dearest,  sweetest  creature,  more 
Than  wildest  raptures  can  express. 
Than  I  can  tell,  or  thou  canst  ^ess. 
Then  though  I  bear  a  gentle  mind. 
Let  not  my  hatred  of  mankind 
Wonder  within  my  Celia  move, 
Since  she  possesses  all  I  love." 

Other  poems  could  be  cited  which  betray  a  lively  faocj, 
and  as  a  specimen  in  another  vein  we  may  reproduee  kH 
lines  for  Butler's  Monument.  Fielding  was  moved  to  great 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Butler  by  an  nngratdid 
couit,  and  hb  sarcasm  took  the  following  form :  — 

"  What  though  alive,  neglected  and  undone. 
Oh  let  thy  spirit  triumph  in  this  stone ! 
No  greater  honor  coulu  men  pay  thy  parts. 
For  when  they  give  a  stone  tney  give  their  hearts." 

In  contrast  to  Fielding^s  poems  in  the  didactic  and  senti- 
mental vein,  we  may  turn,  lastly,  to  a  specimen  of  the 
humorous.  When  laboring  under  pecuniary  embarrais- 
ments,  he  addressed  an  appeal  to  Sur  Robert  Walpole,  in 
which,  under  a  playful  guise,  he  adminbtered  a  rebuke  to 
that  mat  minister  for  his  neglect.  In  this  rhyming  nil- 
tive  ue  following  stanzas  occur :  — 


«( 


Great  sir,  as  on  each  lev^  day 
I  still  attend  you,  still  you  say, 
'  I'm  busy  now,  to-morrow  come ; ' 
To-morrow,  sir,  you  're  not  at  home ; 
So  says  your  porter,  and  dare  I 
Give  sucn  a  man  as  him  the  lie  f 


"In  imitation,  sir,  of  you 
I  keep  a  mighty  lev<SB  too ; 
Where  my  attendants,  to  their  sorrow. 
Are  bid  to  come  again  to-morrow. 
To-morrow,  they  return,  no  doubt. 
And  then,  like  you,  sir,  I  'm  gone  out. 


t* 


In  other  verses  the  poet  presses  Walpole  to  assign  \em   I 
some  appointment ;  he  is  not  particular  what,  as  wiH  be  J 
gathered  from  the  following  cosmopolitan  choice  which  k 
gives  to  the  Minuter :  — 

**  Suppose  a  Secretary  o'  thb  ble. 
Just  to  be  doing  with  for  a  while  ; 
Admiral,  gen'rd,  jnd^  or  bbbop ; 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dbh  up. 
If  the  ffood  genius  of  the  nadon 
Should  call  me  to  negotiation, 
Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  write,  and  Greek  —  I  read. 
If  you  should  ask.  What  pleases  best  ? 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  tne  least. 
What  fittest  for  t    You  know,  Fm  sure, 
I'm  fittest  for —  a  sine-cure." 

Of  Fielding  as  a  dramatist,  there  b,  perhaps,  no  neetf- 
sity  to  say  much ;  and  what  must  be  said  la  not  of  the  BOf^ 
flattering  character.    His  comedies  are  not  ao  sugsertnc^ 
indecent  as  those  of  Wycherley,  but  there  b  a  good  dcsl  tf 
actual  impurity  in  them.    The  licenae  of  the  stage,  t«i 
large  extent,  lias  been  pandered  to,  while  the  litersrj  w- 
ent  displayed  b  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  that  wUek 
shines  through  his  novels.    One  point  should  be  reaMB- 
bered  in  connection  with  these  comedies  and  farces— tkit 
ihey  were  written  under  great  pressure,  their  Ivod°^ 
having  been  a  matter  of  urgency  with  the  author.    A  gov 
deal  (»  the  wit  of  Fielding  is  encountered,  but  altog^ 
they  are  not  equal  to  his  fine,  intellect.     Sasazt  ttji>^ 
flash  from  the  page  now  and  then,  as  in  ''  Don  Qoixots  b 
England,"  where  he  remarks  that  **  Every  wobbsb  v  > 
beauty  if  you  will  believe  her  own  glass;  and  fsw  if  v^ 
will  believe  her  neighbors."    Again:  "All  mencasv^ff 
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all  things ;  one  man  gets  an  estate  by  what  gets  another 
man  a  halter ; "  which  is  a  retj  acate  remark  upon  the 
disjointed  conditions  of  Englisn  Ufe.  In  '^The  Modern 
Husband/'  a  comedy  whose  general  scope  must  be  con- 
demned as  being  worfjiy  of  the  worst  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  following  reflection  occurs:  ^ Never  fcAr  your 
reputation  while  you  are  rich,  for  gold  in  this  world  covers 
as  many  sins  as  charity  in  the  next ;  so  that,  get  a  great 
deal  and  give  away  a  httle,  and  ^ou  secure  your  happiness 
in  both."  A  remark  made  by  Sir  Positive  Thip  in  one  of 
Fielding's  comedies  seems  to  have  anticipated  tne  conduct 
of  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  if  not  of  the  whole 
of  our  present  society,  of  more  of  it  than  we  like  to  admit, 
if  whispers  from  its  sacred  circle  are  to  be  believed :  "  I 
hope  to  see  the  time,"  said  the  wordiy  knight,  *'  when  a 
man  may  carry  his  dsAighter  to  market  with  Uie  same  law- 
ful authority  as  any  other  of  his  cattle." 

Of  all  Fielding's  dramatic  pieces  *<  Fasquin  "  seems  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise,  and  it  touches  prettv  freely 
upon  the  political  corruptions  of  the  times.  Considered  in 
the  lieht  of  a  satire  alone  it  may  be  pronounced  very  suo- 
cessful,  showing  its  author  as  usual  at  his  best  in  the  un- 
sparing, use  of  the  lash.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  regard  to 
satire.  The  power  of  the  press  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of 
personal  ridicule,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  Great  Chan- 
cellor Hyde  was  ruined  at  Court  by  the  absurd  manner  in 
which  he  was  mimicked  in  farces  and  comedies,  an  end 
which  would  never  have  happened  to  him  by  mere  abstract 
criticism.  Fielding  was,  upon  occasion,,  exceedingly  free 
in  his  use  of  this  weapon  of  ridicule ;  and  however  deficient 
his  comedies  may  be  in  those  aualittes  which  are  admitted 
to  sustain  the  drama  upon  the  boards,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  them  of  unquestioned  brilliancy  and  power.  His 
strong  capacity  for  parodying  the  great  is  demonstrated  in 
more  than  one  of  tne  comedies ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add 
the  observation  that  what  is  good  and  virtuous  in  itself  is 
always  exempt  from  ridicule.  He  perceived  the  moral  fit- 
ness of  things  so  clearlv  that  he  never  transgressed  propri- 
ety in  this  respect.  Shocked  we  mav  occasionally  be  when 
he  reproduces  too  faithfully  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  pe- 
riod, out  never  through  the  whole  of  his  works  do  we  re- 
member a  single  sneer  at  what  is  good,  honest,  or  noble. 

In  «  A  Journey  firom  this  Worid  to  the  Next"  Field- 
ing has  been  the  forerunner  of  a  host  of  works  of  our  own 
day,  of  which  the  reading  public  has  become  unconsciona- 
bly weanr.  Undoubtedlv  the  best  of  these  modern  efforts 
to  describe  another  world  is  *<  Erehwon;"  but  it  is  singu- 
lar to  find  Fielding,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  de- 
scribing what  took  place  in  another  sphere,  after  the  death 
of  the  supposed  writer  of  the  narrative.  It  ^ows  what 
little  oriemality  there  is  in  the  matter  of  great  bold  out- 
lines of  thought  in  the  world  ;  and  doubtless  many  things 
which  we  consider  new  and  of  great  merit  in  our  own  day 
have  been  done  in  ages  past,  and  in  much  superior  style. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  any  way  that  the  work  we 
have  named,  and  other  similar  works  which  followed  it,  re- 
semble in  detail  Fielding's  ''Journey,"  but  simply  desire 
to  point  out  how  early  the  author  of  *<  Tom  Jones  '^  was  in 
the^  field  in  thb  very  idea  of  describing  another  world,  for 
which  there  appears  at  present  to  be  an  unreasonable  mania. 
His  work  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  and  excellent  oc- 
cupation for  a  ^uiet  hour's  literary  relaxation. 

Authors  are  measured  in  various  ways ;  some  are  fitted 
for  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  alone ;  others  find 
their  devotees  in  a  few  choice  intellectual  spirits ;  but  of 
few  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  favorites  of  both.  When 
we  are  able  to  affirm  that  this  last  is  the  true  position  of  a 
writer  we  have  paid  him  the  highest  tribute  it  is  in  our 
power  to  offer.  It  means  that  we  are  speaking  of  lofty 
genius ;  for  that  is  really  great  which  can  satis^  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  peasant  at  the  same  moment.  '*  Ham^t" 
is  the  product  of  such  a  mind ;  so  is  the  *<  Rlgrim's  Prog- 
ress," and  to  these  books  must  indubiubly  be  added  the 
masterpiece  of  Fielding.  It  possesses  that  salt  of  genius 
which  will  arrest  dissolution.  Years  roll  on  and  only  add 
to  the  imperishable  character  of  all  such  works.    What 


novelbt  has  delighted  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than 
Fielding,  or  satisfied  more  with  his  exq^uisite  delineations 
of  human  nature  ?  We  know  what  his  influence  has  been 
over  millions  of  undistinguished  men ;  but  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  conspic- 
uous descendants  of  his  own  craft.  Dickens  always  nad 
the  most  unfeigned  admiration  for,  him,  and  has  described 
the  keen  relish  with  which  he  devoured  his  works  as  a  boy. 
This  love  grew  as  he  grew,  and  there  was  no  novelist  for 
whom  Dickens  cherished  such  a  feeling  of  respect  for  his 
singular  power  as  Fielding.  It  is  said  that  he  took  him 
for  his  model;  but  if  so  he  has  failed  in  catching  his  spirit, 
notwithstanding  his  profound  admiration  ;  for  m  trutn,  to 
us  the  two  methods  —  those  of  Fielding  and  Dickens  — 
seem  to  differ  most  widelv.  That  is  a  question,  however, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  we  pass  it  by  with  the 
observation  that  Fielding's  power  over  Dickens  was  un- 
questionably immense.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Thackeray,  whose  genius,  far  more  than  that  of  Dickens, 
resembled  Field  ing^s  own. 

"  What,"  said  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  when  speak- 
ing of  his  great  predecessor  in  fiction,  "  an  admirable  gift 
of  nature  it  was  by  which  the  author  of  these  tales  was  en- 
dowed, and  which  enabled  him  to  fix  our  interest,  to  waken 
our  sympathy,  to  seize  upon  our  credulity,  so  that  we  be- 
lieve in  nis  people.  What  a  genius,  what  a  vigor  1  What 
a  bright-eyed  intelligence  and  observation!  What  a 
wholesome  hatred  for  meanness  and  knavery  1  What  a 
vast  sympathy;  what  a  cheerfulness;  what  a  manly  relish 
of  life  1  What  a  love  of  human  kind  1  What  a  poet  is 
here,  watching,  meditating,  brooding,  creating  I  What 
multitudes  of  truths  has  the  man  left  behind  him  t  What 
generations  he  has  taueht  to  laugh  wiselv  and  fairly  1 " 
And  again,  speaking  of  nis  works  as  a  whole :  **  Time  and 
shower  have  very  httle  damaged  those.  The  fashion  and 
ornaments  are,  perhaps,  of  the  architecture  of  that  age ; 
but  the  building  remains  strong  and  lofty,  and  of  admira- 
ble proportions  —  masterpieces  of  genius  and  monuments 
of  workmanlike  skill." 

Who  is  there  who  cannot  subscribe  to  this  exalted  opin- 
ion of  our  author,  first  eiven  utterance  to  in  its  full  bold- 
ness and  generosity  by  Uibbon,and  perpetuated  by  Thack- 
eray ?  Whether  we  regard  Fielding  in  the  light  of  an  ob- 
server of  human  nature  or  as  a  humorist,  he  has  but  few 
rivals.  In  the  matter  of  the  combination  of  both  these  ex- 
cellences in  the  garb  of  fiction,  we  fearlessly  reassert  that 
he  is  entitled  to  %e  position  we  assigned  him  in  the  outset. 
He  b  at  the  head  of  his  race.  Other  novelists  may  show  a 
particular  aptitude,  he  is  the  one  being  who  has  no  apti- 
tudes, for  his  art  is  universal.  The  temple  he  has  reared 
has  no  dwarfed  or  stunted  columns ;  it  is  perfect  and  sym- 
metrical, and  of  towering  and  magnificent  dimensions. 
Years  have  not  defaced  its  beauty  or  shaken  its  founda- 
tions. 

Another  tribute  to  those  already  pud  to  this  great  king 
of  fiction  —  more  ephemeral,  perhaps,  than  some,  but  as 
sincere  as  any  —  is  now  laid  at  his  teet  Henry  Fielding, 
we  would  that  thou  hadst  been  a  better  man,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  love  thee,  and  to  recognize  shining  through 
thee  that  glorious  light  of  genius  which  grows  not  dim  with 
time,  but  whose  luminous  presence  is  ever  with  us  to  cheer, 
to  reprove,  to  delight,  and  to  elevate  1 
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A  SKETCH  OF  TRAVEL* 


The  typical  Alpine  Clubman  has  been  somewhere  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  as  cherishing  in  his 
bosom,  throuich  the  ten  months  of  each  year  in  which  the 
business  of  life  debars  him  from  his  favorite  pursuit,  an 
ever-gnawing  desire  for  the  beloved  mountains. 

For  myself,  whenever,  as  I  often  do,  I  vent 

...  an  inward  groan 
To  sit  npon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
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it  is  accoinpanied,  as  in  Eeats'B  sonnet,  b^  *<  a  languiahment 
for  skies  ItaJian."  The  bright  recollections  which  at  once 
console  and  harass  me  daring  the  fogs  and  snows  of  onr 
Cimmerian  winters  owe  their  existence  as  much  to  Italian 
▼alleys  as  to  snowj  peaks.  After  a  week  of  hard  moan- 
taineerinz  at  Zermatt  or  in  the  Oberland,  the  keen,  color- 
less air  of  the  Riffel  or  Gomer  Grat  begins  to  pall  apon  my 
senses;  the  pine-woods'and  chAlets  to  remind  me,  against 
mv  will,  of  a  German  box  of  toys.  I  sigh  for  the  opal- 
colored  waves  of  atmosphere  which  are  beatine  up  against 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  for  the  son  and 
varied  foliage,  the  frescoed  walls  and  far^gleaming  campa- 
niles of  Italy.  In  such  a  mood,  afler  a  morning  spent  upon 
the  snows  of  Monte  Rosa,  or  the  Adamello,  I  plunge  with 
the  keenest  delight  amongst  the  vines  of  Yal  Sesia  or  Yal 
Camonica. 

For  this  morbid  tendency,  as  it  is  considered  by  some 
vigorous  friends,  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  either  defence  or 
apology.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to  become  a  public  benefactor 
by  leading  on  a  mob  to  take  possession  of  my  pleasure- 
grounds.  But  there  is  ample  room  for  a  few  congenial 
spirits,  and  towards  these  I  would  not  be  selfish. 

In  truth,  the  unequivocal  warmth  of  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  Alps  in  August,  the  English  travelling  season, 
will  serve  to  check  the  incursions  of  cockneydom ;  for  the 
modem  British  tourist  professes  himself  incapable  of  en- 
joying life,  much  less  exercise,  under  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  Everybody  knows  how  the  three  warm 
days  which  make  up  an  English  summer  are  received  with 
more  groans  than  gratitude,  and  the  thunderstorm  which 
invariably  ends  them  is  saluted  by  a  chorus  of  thanksgiv- 
ing adequate  for  a  delivery  from  some  Egyptian  plague. 
The  sun  so  dreaded  at  home  we  naturally  shun  abroad. 
Italy  and  the  Levant  are  already  deserted  at  the  season 
when  they  become  most  enjoyable.    An  Italian  valley  sug- 
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Laeo  Maggiore  is  a  name  well  known  to  thousands,  but 
I  doubt  whether,  even  in  the  Alpine  Club,  ten  could  be 
found  ready  to  point  out  off-hand  the  whereabouts  of  Yal 
Maggia.  x  et  the  valley  offers  a  type  of  beauty  as  rare  and 
worth  knowing  as  the  lake  into  which  its  waters  flow.^ 

Behind  Locarno,  at  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore,  is  the 
outlet  of  a  net-work  of  valleys,  which  form  the  veins  of  the 
mountain  mass,  Italian  by  nature,  though  Swiss  by  circum- 
stance, which  divides  the  Gries  and  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
longest  and  deepest  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  the  Maggia. 
Tet,  despite  its  length,  it  leads  to  no  pass  over  the  main 
Alpine  cnain.  The  gaps  at  its  head  open  only  on  the  hieh 
pasturages  of  Yal  Bedretto.  It  has  oeen  thus  cut  off  oy 
nature  from  any  share  in  the  traffic  which  has  flowed  for 
centuries  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  it. 

In  the  picturesque  defile  of  Ponte  Brolla  the  marvellous 
waters  of  the  Mageia,  shining  with  an  intensity  of  blue  out 
of  deep  caves  andhoUows  in  the  heart  of  the  smooth,  white 
granite,  first  astonish  the  eyes  of  the  Alpine  traveller  accus- 
tomed to  the  murky  gray  of  most  glacier  streams. 

But  for  many  miles  to  come  the  scenery  of  Yal  Ma^ra^ia 
does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  boldness  of  a  granite  cus- 
trict,  here  graced  by  a  slender  cascade,  there  marred  by  a 
stony  waste.  It  is  not  until  Cevio  has  been  left  behind, 
idter  a  drive  of  nearlv  three  hours  firom  Locarno,  that  the 
landscape  suddenly  tskkes  a  more  romantic  character.  The 
valley-walls  now  close  in  and  bend,  and  huge  knobs  of 
ruddy  gray  rock  thrust  themselves  forward.  The  river, 
confined  to  a  narrow  bed,  alternately  lies  still  in  pools, 
whose  depth  of  blue  no  comparison  can  express,  or  xushes 
off  over  the  white  boulders  in  a  clear,  sparkling  dance. 
Chestnut-trees  hang  from  the  crags  overhead ;  higher  on 
the  hills  every  ledge  is  a  stripe  of  verdure  firinged  with  the 
delicate  shapes  of  Uie  birch  and  larch.  In  the  far  distance 
a  snow-peak  in  the  range  above  Yal  Leventina  gleams  be- 
hind the  folds  of  the  nearer  mountains. 

But  up  to  the  last  moment  nothing  foreshadows  the  won- 

1 1  hKf  iiot.fiiMaedMi  In  diMOTwIiiff  th*  wanMtloa  bttiPMB  tli*  wotdi 
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derful  surprise  in  store.  As  we  draw  near  the  first  lest^ 
tered  houses  of  Bignasco,  the  monntains  suddenly  bnak 
open,  and  reveal  a  vision  of  the  most  exquisite  and  hanao- 
nioos  beauty,  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  nature  wfaid 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  subtlest  word-painters,  and  are  pv- 
haps  best  left  alone  by  a  dull  topompher.  Yet  I  caaoot 
renrain,  useless  as  the  effort  mav  be,  from  at  least  csa- 
loguing  some  of  the  details  which  mske  part  of  this  nobis 
landscape.  The  waters  at  our  feet  are  tran^wrent  d^Uii 
of  a  color,  half  sapphire  and  half  emerald,  mdescribabls, 
and  the  moment  the  eye  is  taken  away  inconceivable,  n 
that  every  glance  becomes  a  fresh  surprise^  In  the  ion- 
ground  on  either  bank  of  the  stream  are  freacoed  walls  sad 
mossv  house-roofs ;  beyond  is  a  well  with  two  piUars,  and  i 
heavily  laden  peach-orchard  lit  with  a  blase  of  sunflowea 
At  the  gate  of  Yal  Bavona  a  white  villaee  gUstens  bm 
amidst  its  vineyards.  Sheer  above  it  two  bold  granite  waOi 
rise  out  of  the  verdure,  and  form  the  entrance  toaloag 
avenue  of  great  mountain  shapes.  Behind  these  forssMH 
masses  the  hills  fall  valley-wards  in  the  noblest  and  nmt 
periectly  harmonious  lines.  Each  npper  cliff  flows  dowi 
into  a  slope  of  chestnut-muffled  boulders  in  a  curve,  tk 
tender  beauty  of  which  is  repeated  bv  the  vine^e^diib  it 
iU  feet;  in  the  distance  the  snows  of  tne  Basodine,  shiiiiik| 
through  the  sunny  haze  like  a  golden  halo  on  the  faraT 
head  of  the  mountain,  close  and  complete  the  pictare. 
Bignasco  lives  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  loveliat 

nin  Uie  Italian  Alps.  Planted  at  the  meedng-place  of 
valleys,  the  view  up  Yal  Bavona  is  only  the  fiureitof 
the  fair  scenes  which  surround  it.  In  every  direction  psAi 
strike  off  through  the  woods  and  along  the  hill-eides.  Acrw 
the  river  rises  a  bold  bluff  of  rock ;  behind  it  the  liill-dde 
curves  in,  and  forms  an  ample  bay  filled  with  cheitiiit 
forest;  at  intervals  a  sunny  spot  has  been  cloared  sad 

Elanted  as  a  vineyard,  and  the  unstubbed  groond  corend 
y  a  carpet  of  Alpine  rhododendron,  here  tempted  down  to 
its  lowest  limit  in  the  chain.^  Little  tracks  wanderiag  b 
alternate  ^  forth-rights  and  meanders  "  from  one  hay-bni 
to  anoUier,  lead  at  last  to  a  white  chapel  plncod  on  a  eoa- 
spicuous  brow.  By  its  side  stands  an  older  and  hnmbkr 
edifice.  The  gates  of  both  are  bolted,  but  the  bolt  is  oaij 
held  fast  by  a  withered  nosegay,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
entrance  into  the  smaller  chapel  and  examine  its  freieoei. 
They  have  been  atrociously  daubed  over ;  bat  the  psttsR 
of  the  child's  dress  in  the  central  picture,  and  a  osrtaa 
strength  in  the  figures  and  faces  on  Uie  side  walls,  still  bar 
witness  to  a  time  when  the  sreat  wave  of  Italian  art  spnid 
even  into  Yal  Maggia.  A  date  in  the  first  twenty  ynn  cf 
the  sixteenth  centuxy  may  be  read  above  the  altar. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  the  chestnata ;  a  few  hor 
dred  feet  above,  the  woods  chanee  into  beech  and  arii  groftt; 
higher  still  birch  and  larch  feiather  .the  moontaxn  spsi^ 
The  valleys  meet  at  our  feet.  On  the  lefi,  eloping  Itvai 
fall  away  abruptly  into  a  deep,  torrent* worn  ravine ;  ferlw- 
neath  are  the  white  houses  of  Cevio.  Yal  Barona  with  iH 
mountain  curves  and  crowning  snows  lies  immedislilf 
opposite. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  as  we  sit  on  the  chapel  steps,  dos 
this  combination  of  rocks  and  trees  touch  onr  sensei  «i^ 
so  rare  and  subtle  a  pleasure  ?  On  the  lakea  we  have  kS 
landscapes  more  **sofVly  sublime,  profusely  feir."  B< 
those  belonged  to  the  class  of  hill-soenerv ;  they  msdei* 
pretension  -  to  the  grandeur  of  the  oentral  ranges.  Tkot 
the  crests  were  '*  up  to  their  summits  cldfched  in  ^M«* 
and  through  this  cnaracter  of  domestic  richness  fukdii 
supply  the  element  of  untamed  wildneas  which  ia  Til 
Maggia  adds  the  excitement  of  contrast  U>  all  that  if  irf 
and  most  lovely  in  the  scenery. 

For  in  this  valley  rich  vegetation  is  united  to  that  aobie 
ness  of  form  which  even  m  the  great  chain  none  of  tki 
meaner  rocks  can  attain  to.  The  strength  of  graaite  s 
clothed  in  the  grace  of  southern  foliage,  in  a  ridi  msBtka 
chestnuts  and  oeeohes,  fringed  with  maize  and  vines,  asi 
embroidered  about  the  skirts  with  delicate  tracerisi  • 
ferns  and  cyclamen.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  hit  th* 
mark  she  so'often  misses —  to  speak  boldly  hot  truly —' 
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her  higher  efTorts :  she  has  aTOtded  alike  the  troagh-like 
uniformity  which  readers  hideous  much  of  the  Upper 
Engadtne  and  diminishes  eTen  the  splendors  of  ChamoniXi 
the  naked  sternness  of  Mattmark  or  the  Grimsel,  the  rooeh 
•cales  of  muddj  moraine  and  torrent-spread  ruin  which  oe- 
faoe  Monte  Rosa  herself. 

Desinit  in  piscem  mnlier  fbrmosa  sapemi 

as  true  even  of  the  Queen  of  the  Alps,  where  she  sinks  to- 
wards Macugnaga  and  Italy. 

It  is  easy  to  return  more  directly  down  the  face  of  the 
rocks.  In  these  valleys  the  industry  of  centuries,  hj  build- 
ing up  stone  staircases  from  shelf  to  shelf^  has  made  paths 
in  the  least  likely  spots.  The  ascent  to  some  of  the  Alps 
lies  up  stone  staircases,  three  hours  —  to  measure  distance 
in  the  local  manner — in  length.  To  these  the  wiry  little 
cows  of  Canton  Ticino  speedily  accustom  themselves. 
Indeed,  so  expert  do  they  become  in  getting  up-stairs  that 
the  broad  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  church-doors  liave 
to  be  barricaded  by  posts,  placed  at  narrow  intervals  to 
prevent  the  parting  herd  from  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse 
to  join  in  a  body  in  morning  mass,  or  a  stray  cow  from 
wandering  in  unawares  to  browse  on  the  tinsel  vegetation 
of  the  high-altar. 

The  people  of  Val  Maggia  seem  to  be  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  the  spot  where  the  waters  of  Yal  Bavona  and 
the  main  valley  meet  The  cottages  which  contain  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Bignasco  are,  indeed, 
clustered  closely  under  the  southern  hill-side.  But  on  the 
promontory  between  the  Maggia  and  the  Bavona,  each 
crossed  just  above  the  junction  by  a  bold  arch,  stands  a 
suburb  of  what  would  be  described  by  an  auctioneer  as 
*'  detached  villas,"  houses  gay  with  painted  shutters  and 
arched  loggias,  where  grapes  cluster  and  oleanders  flush. 
One  of  these,  commanding  from  its  upper  windows  the  per- 
fect view  up  Val  Bavona,  is  the  *'  Posta,"  the  home  of  Sig- 
ner Patocchi,  who  entertains  the  rare  strangers  who  visit 
the  village.  Our  host  is  a  member  of  the  Cantonal  Coun- 
cil aad  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  a  local  mazistrate,  Iknd 
altogether  a  man  of  position  amongst  his  neighbors,  and  his 
house  shows  it.  But  he  is  also  a  Southerner,  and  his  floors 
show  it.  Having  confessed  this,  however,  the  worst  is  said, 
and  for  the  rest  English  people  accustomed  to  travel  will 
find  little  to  complain  of.  The  beds  are  clean,  fish  and 
fowl  the  neighborhood  supplies,  and  a  few  hours'  notice  will 
collect  ample  provisions  tor  the  carnivorous  climber. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  Bignasco  and  follow  tiie 
road  up  the  main  valley. 

For  four  or  five  miles  we  mount  through  a  picturesque 
ravine,  where  the  mountains  rise  in  rugeed  walls  tier  above 
tier  overhead.  Yet  every  cranny  is  filled  with  glossy  foli- 
age, and  the  intervening  ledges  are  no  monstrous  deform- 
iUee,  only  fit  to  be  **  left  to  slope,"  but  each  a  meadow 
closely  mown,  and  dotted  with  stone  hay-barns.  If  some 
gash  is  noticed  in  the  cliflfs,  it  is  only  as  a  brighter  streak 
of  color ;  the  ruin  wrought  below  has  long  been  buried  out 
of  sight,  cottages  grow  against  the  fallen  rocks,  and  vines 
fling  themselves  over  their  roughnesses.  The  river,  no 
muScy  gray  monster,  —  like  those  fitly  transformed  into 
dragons  by  the  legends  of  the  Northern  Alps,  —  runs 
through  a  narrow  clefl,  in  the  depths  of  which  we  catch 
alternate  glimpses  of  deep  blue  pools  or  creamlike  falls. 

A  little  farther  the  defile  opens,  the  stream  flows  more 
peaceably,  and  fishermen  armed  with  huge  jointless  rods 
are  seen  strolling  along  its  banks.  Though  still  early 
morning,  some  are  alreadv  returning,  amongst  them  a. curd 
with  a  well-filled  basket  ror  his  Friday  dinner. 

Several  clusters  of  houses  hang  on  the  hill-side,  but  the 
first  village  is  Broglio,  shaded  by  groves  of  gigantic  wal- 
nuts ;  a  mile  bevond  Uie  valley  bends,  the  shoulders  of  Uie 
hills  sink  sufliciently  to  allow  their  rugged  heads  to  come 
into  view,  and  a  glen  opens  on  the  right  backed  \^^  ^e  j^' 
ged,  snow-streaked  range  of  the  Campo  Teoc^     The  ^^^ 
sunbeams  which  have  reached  us  stream  thro^j^%    «  ^  gap, 
and  bathe  the  forest  in  a  golden  flood  of  ligh^^  ^  dO^^ 
pulpit-shaped  boulder  rises  beside  the  road,  ^     A  ^^<ed 
on  as  a  post  by  the  telegraph  wire.    Soon  ^^\|i  (0  ^^roS^ 


the  stream  and  enter  two  adjoining  villages.  Beyond  them 
is  a  small  cemetery  decorated  with  paintings  in  somewhat 
better  taste  than  those  usually  found  in  the  mountains. 
There  is  further  evidence  of  culture  in  the  couplet  from 
Dante,  which  under  one  of  Uie  frescoes  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  Latin  text. 

Amidst  a  rocky  waste,  where  the  torrent  from  Val  Peccia 
joins  tJie  larger  stream,  stands  the  dirty  hamlet  of  Peccia. 
The  glen  to  which  it  gives  a  name  seems  here  the  true 
head  of  the  valley ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  longest  branch 
is  by  a  steep  ascent  up  the  right-hand  hill-side.   Above  the 


hammering 

ing  of  a  large  company  of  laborers,  some  clingins  on  the 
rocks  and  boring,  others  wheeling  away  the  rubbish,  whilst 
another  party  were  building  up  ttie  piers  of  a  lofty  bridge. 
The  excellent  and  boldly  engineered  road  then  in  construc- 
tion is  now  completed,  and  leads  as  &r  as  Fusio.  All 
honor  to  Val  Magffia  1  The  industry  and  skill  in  road- 
making  of  the  Noruiem  Italian  popiuatbns  —  sometimes, 
it  is  true,  when  it  expends  itself  in  the  laborious  construc- 
tion of  pav^  misdirected —  contrasts  verv  favorably  with 
the  slotb  in  the  same  matter  of  some  Kortherners  who 
habituidly  pride  themselves  on  their  energy. 

We  are  now  at  the  limit  of  the  romantic  Italian  valley, 
and  are  leaving  behind  us  not  only  the  vine  and  the  chest- 
nut, but  also  the  granite. 

On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes, 

Calm  huts  and  lawns  between  and  sylvan  slopes. 

Val  Lavizzara,  as  the  highest  reach  of  the  valley  is 
called,  is  surrounded  by  gentto  hiU-sides  rising  up  into  low 
rounded  crests,  still,  however,  redeemed  from  monotony  by 
the  rich  variety  of  their  foliage  and  verdure. 

The  highest  village,  Fusio,  is  a  cluster  of  houses  crowded 
round  a  church,  and  clinging  to  a  steep  slope,  at  the  foot 
of  which  flows  the  blue  torrent  in  a  deep  bridge-spanned 
cleft.  The  inn  ten  years  ago  was  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  It  was  kept  bv  a  worthy  couple  whose  shrewd 
puckered  faces  recalled  some  portrait  of  an  earlv  Grerman 
master.  But  they  were  as  livelv  as  they  were  old,  and  no 
emeraency,  not  even  the  arrival  of  three  hungry  Englishmen, 
found  them  without  resources.  On  the  occasion  in  question 
they  boldly  proceeded  to  sacrilege  on  our  behalf.  The 
village  knew  that  the  curd  was  going  to  have  a  fowl  for 
dinner  ;  the  good  dame  hurried  off  to  the  parsonage,  and 
like  David  robbed  the  tables  of  the  priest  The  old  inn 
and  its  owners  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  A  new  hotel 
has  lately  been  built,  and  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  Ital- 
ians seeking  refuge  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  Lombard 
plain. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  followed  the  main  valley.  Of 
its  numerous  tributary  glens,  Val  Bavona  and  Val  di  Frato 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  frequented  by  mountaineers,  for 
they  lead  to  the  two  highest  summits  of  the  neighboring 
ranges,  the  Basodine  and  Pizso  dt  Campo  Tenca.  But 
their  beauties  ought  to  attract  others  besides  those  who 
may  wish  to  use  them  as  means  to  a  higher  end  —  in  a  lit- 
eral and  Alpine  Club  sense. 

My  first  approach  to  the  Val  Maggia  was  through  Val 
Bavona.  No  more  appropriate  entrance  to  Italy  can  pos- 
sibly be  found ;  every  zone  from  the  frigid,  above  the  limits 
of  all  but  the  hardiest  plants,  down  to  that  of  the  peach- 
tree  and  vine  is  represented  as  thoroughly  as  on  a  pictorial 
atlas.  A  high  gap,  the  <*  Bocchetta  di  Val  Maggia  "  of  the 
neighborinz  herdsmen,  affords  a  passage  through  the  rocky 
ridge  which  rises  behind  the  bleak  pasturages  above  the 
Fall  of  the  Tosa,  and  lets  the  traveller  down  on  the  other 
side  on  to  the  glacier  of  the  Basodine.  The  peak  rises  at 
some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  pass,  and  is  attainable 
without  difficulty  by  a  good  walker.^ 

Below  the  ice,  in  a  sheltered  basin,  spread  with  a  carpet 
of  verdure,  and  watered  by  a  smooth-flowing  stream,  are 
the  highest  chftlets.     Great  was  our  surprise  when  our 
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eager  inquiries  for  milk  were  answered  in  broken  English. 
The  herdsman  had  worked  as  a  miner  in  Cornwall,  and  had 
now  returned  in  cood  circumstances  to  his  native  valley. 
The  narrowness  of  their  granite  walls  drives  ihe  Yal  Mag- 
gians  far  afield  in  search  of  subsistence.  A  wayside  chapel 
in  Yal  Bavona  has  been  recently  erected,  as  its  inscription 
narrates,  with  Australian  gold,  and  the  driver  of  the  Lo- 
carno omnibus  in  1873  had  learnt  English  in  the  Antipodes. 

Beyond  the  Alp,  path  and  stream  make  a  deep  plunge 
into  a  narrow  glen,  the  meeting-place  of  the  waters  whicSi, 
springing  from  the  tarns  and  snows  that  lie  on  the  upper 
snelves,  rush  over  the  granite  precipices  in  a  succession  of 
noble  falls.  The  ehadeless  glen  is  closed  at  its  lower  end 
by  a  buttress  projecting  from  the  eastern  mountain.  On 
climbing  the  spur  we  saw  deep  below  us  a  trough-like  val- 
ley. Steep  mountains  encircled  the  hollow,  and  its  floor 
was  strewn  with  huge  masses  torn  from  their  rugged  sides. 
High  overhead  roee  the  southern  bulwarks  of  me  Baso- 
dine,  gigantic  clifTs,  on  whose  topmost  verge  sparkled  a 
glittering  ice- cornice.  At  our  feet  San  Carlo,  the  highest 
village  in  Yal  Bavona,  peeped  out  from  amidst  luxuriant 
foliage.  Many  women  were  scattered  over  the  meadows, 
cutting  and  gathering  in  their  hay ;  and  as  we  rested  a  boy 
came  up  from  them,  and  told  us  that  to  reach  the  valley 
we  must  return  and  cross  the  stream.  A  rough  path  on 
the  right  bank,  shortened  by  cuts  over  the  grass,  led  us 
down  to  the  lower  level ;  and  at  the  high-arched  bridge 
leading  to  San  Carlo,  we  came  on  a  wide  track,  almost 
large  enough  for  carts. 

The  path  wound  between  boulders  and  gnarled  old  chest- 
nuts, passing  by  the  way  a  brightly  colored  chapel  and  two 
villages.  Near  the  second,  a  cluster  of  poor  huts  hemmed  in 
by  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  a  pretty  jet  of  water  shoots 
out  of  the  western  clif^  the  valley  bends,  and  the  sunlit 
mountains  behind  Bignaeco  close  the  distance. 

Henceforth,  keeping  beside  the  clear  blue  waters,  we 
descend  with  them,  through  a  tangle  of  huge  white  bould- 
ers, and  under  the  shadow  of  the  prodigious  cliffs  from 
which  they  have  fallen.  One  of  the  blocks  bears  this 
simple  record :  **  Qui  fu  bella  Campagna,"  and  the  date 
1594.  Yet  despite  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  which  the 
defile,  within  an  even  historically  modcn  epoch,  has  been 
the  scene,  its  beauty  is  in  no  way  of  a  stern  or  savage  nat- 
ure. If  the  mountain  shaT)es  are  as  majcstical  as  those  of 
Giotto's  Duomo,  their  walls  are  also  decorated  with  the 
most  lavish  hsnd;  and  even  where  the  granite  is  bare, 
time  and  weather  have  tinted  it  with  the  mellow  hues  of 
an  old  Florentine  facade. 

The  first  vine  now  throws  its  long  branches  over  the 
rude  wood-work  of  a  sheltered  hut.  Then  three  or  four 
are  found  in  company  under  the  sunnv  side  of  a  heat-re- 
flecting rock,  until  as  we  draw  near  Oavergno  the  whole 
slope  is  a  vineyard,  and  the  path  an  overarched  alley  be- 
tween a  double  row  of  tall  granite  pillars,  from  which  the 
ripe  clusters  hang  down  into  our  faces  in  too  tempting  lux- 
uriance. 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  Faido  to  Bignasco  nearly 
passes  through  the  Pizzo  di  Campo  Tenca,  the  three- 
domed  snow* crest  which  dominates  the  eastern  range ; 
and,  like  its  loflier  rival,  the  Basodine,  peers  down  on  our 
chosen  halting-place.  The  pass  between  the  two  highest  of 
these  summits  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  proper  path  for  a 
mountaineer  coming  from  the  St.  Gotbard  to  Yal  Maegia. 

To  the  driving  public  Faido  is  known  for  an  excellent 
inn  and  a  waterfall,  the  latter  the  outflow  of  the  glacier  we 
propose  to  cross.  A  much-used  track  mounts  m  a  long 
zigzag  to  the  cultivated  table-land  which  lies  above  the 
steep  slope  overshadowing  the  village.  Beyond  the  large 
upland  hamlet  of  Dalpe,  the  path  pursues  the  stream  into 
the  hills,  mounting  steeply  by  its  side  to  an  upper  plain, 
whence  several  tracks,  some  for  goats  and  some  for  cows, 
lead  over  broken  ground  [to  the  Crozlina  Alp,  a  broad 
pasturage  at  the  base  of  a  wall  of  rocks,  over  which  the 
streams  falling  from  the  upper  glaciers  shiver  themselves 
into  spray.  A  few  yards  south  of  a  boldly  projecting  crag, 
and  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  cascades,  it  is  easy  to  scram- 
ble up  the  broken  rock-faces  until  the  level  of  the  ice  is 


reached ;  then  it  seems  beat  to  bear  to  the  ri| 
low  up  a  long  ridge  connecting  the  bnttresi  am 
est  peak. 

The  mornine  had  been  nncertaiiif  and  now 
which  we  had  noped  were  only  local  and  passio 
us  with  a  determination  which   promised  tittle 
deliverance. 

The  duty  of  a  traveller  and  his  gnides  overti 
mountains  by  bad  weather  is  a  miestion  recent 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  which  will  b 
oHen  as  some  fatal  accident  calls  attention  to  \ 
It  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  any  off- ha 
Climbers  are  of  various  constitutions,  there  are 
and  mountains,  and  divers  kinds  of  bad  weath 
may  be  useful  to  endeavor  to  lay  down  such  le 
ciples  as  will  probably  meet  with  general  consei 

Where  the  travellers  are  new  to  high  mouj 
uncertain  of  their  own  powers  of  endurance,  th 
every  case  where  going  on  involves  long  ezposa 
should  suggest,  and  his  employers  agree  to,  a  rei 
moral  courase  necessary  for  this  is  one  of  the  r 
a  guide's  calling,  and  if  by  its  exercise  he  may 
expose  himself  to  the  hasty  ridicule  of  an  ignor 
he  will  not  suffer  in  his  profession  or  in  the  es 
real  climbers.) 

Again,  an  attempt  on  one  of  the  more  dlffi< 
such  as  die  Matterhom  or  the  Weisshom,  ought 
persevered  with  in  doubtful  weather ;  that  is,  b; 
ance  in  such  a  case  the  risk  to  life  become  so  » 
whatever  the  travellers'  own  value  of  themselvi 
they  have  no  right  to  ask  guides  to  share  it.  Fo 
always  be  remembered  that  it  is  where  difficult! 
rapid  movement  that  the  bitter  cold  grasps 
Except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  worst,  and  fortoo 
iourmenteSf  circulation  can  always  be  maintaini 
stant  motion. 

Thirdly,  exposure  to  this  worst  kind  of  stoi 
comes  on  with  an  insupportable  icy  blast,  shoulc 
as  possible  shunned  even  on  a  mule-pass.  T 
monuments  which  line  the  track  of  the  Col  de  i 
and  the  Gavia  Pass,  near  Santa  Catarina,  bear  ^ 
the  danger  of  such  weather,  even  on  a  compars 
quented  route. 

There  remain,  however,  a  large  class  of  ca 
more  or  less  seasoned  climbers  are  overtaken 
rain,  or  snow,  in  each  of  which  the  decbion  mm 
on  the  circumstances,  and  for  which  no  general 
be  laid  down.  A  wet  day  in  the  valley  is  oftei 
intolerable  above  the  snow-level,  where  the  gen 
flakes  sink  slowly  through  an  air  of  moderate  tea 
In  such  weather  many  high  passes  may  be  safe 
plished  by  men  of  sufficient  experience^  who  ui 
how  to  apply  their  local  knowledge  or  to  use  a  { 
and  compass. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  asked,  Cui  honof  whj 
amidst  the  mists  when  you  mieht  be  comfortal 
them?  The  answer  is,  that  when  the  day  du 
traveller  is  often  far  on  his  way.  It  is  a  caa?,  p< 
going  back  four  hours  or  going  on  five  ;  there  is,  be 
natural  disinclination  to  return  and  to  have  had  oi 
for  nothing,  the  hope,  often  justified,  that  the  d 
the  worse  may  be  only  temporary.  These  are 
which  will  strongly  influence  every  one  in  such  a 

Besides,  the  inside  of  a  cloud  is  not  quite  so 
place  as  may  be  thought,  and  the  snow-region,  ev 
the  distant  view  is  hidden,  has  attractions  for  ^ 
have  learnt  to  appreciate  them.  They  do  not,  it 
present  themselves  to  such  tourists  as  a  Reverend  1 
who  lately  told  his  audience  that  "  a  more  hideous  t 
than  a  yawning  crevasse,  with  its  cold,  blue,  glsa 
can  scarcely  be  conceived."  But  Mons.  Lopp^  b* 
us  better  than  this.  The  fijetted  icen^hasms,  the  ^ 
towers  and  fragile  arches  of  the  upper  glacier,  tl 
white  pyramid  seen  suddenly  through  a  wreath  of 
the  snow-wave  caught  in  the  act  of  breakini:  o 
highest  crest,  have  a  loveliness  and  color  of  thifff 
delicate  and,  from  its  strangeness  to  inhabitaat*  of 
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zone,  even  more  fascinatlDe  than  that  of  streams  and 
I.  We  can  most  of  us  probably  remember,  in  Bur- 
Panorama,  a  sham  Switzerland ;  what  that  in  a  sorry 
b  way  attempted  to  be  to  the  reality,  the  reality  is  to 
»lar  regions  —  a  specimen  near  home  of  Arctic  scen- 
Much  of  this  beauty  can  be  seen  even  in  a  partial 
But  there  is  also  the  chance  of  that  most  glorious  of 
gurations  of  earth  and  sky,  when  towards  evening 
>reath  of  air  sweeps  away  the  local  storm,  and  through 
lelting  cloud-wreaths  we  see  the  wide  landscape 
ing  with  fresh  rain,  and  the  new  snows  shining  oppo- 
e  setting  sun  —  a  scene  the  splendor  of  which  can 
ly  be  realized  in  the  memory  even  of  those  who  have 
vitnessed  it. 

lie  present  instance  two  hours  would,  we  knew,  put 
1  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  where  our  friends 
raiting  for  us ;  and  though  neither  my  guide  nor  I 
anything  of  the  ground,  we  could  trust  to  Grenoral 
r's  map.  The  Swiss  traveller  has  here  an  enormous 
;age  over  his  brother  in  Great  Britain.  If  any  one  is 
dough,  in  Wales  for  insUnce,  to  put  his  faith  in  the 
h  Ordnance  Survey,  and  to  seek  a  passage  where 
hading  seems  to  indicate  an  absence  of  precipices, 
1  soon  find  himself  brought  to  a  stand-still.  The 
t  state  of  our  national  maps  is  far  from  creditable  to 
>vernment  and  our  engineers, 
the  moment  all  we  luul  to  do  was  to  stick  to  the 
which  must  and  did  lead  us  straight  to  the  stone- 
Q  such  weather  the  only  indication  of  the  summit, 
t  halt  for  the  chance  of  a  break  in  the  clouds  and  to 
clearly  our  route  on  the  map,  and  we  started  on  the 
wTi  descent  The  first  point  was  to  strike  the  gap 
>f  the  peak.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  this,  then 
I  onlv  to  descend  with  a  constant  bearing  to  the  lefl. 
■ound  was  steep  and  rough,  and  there  were  clifiFs  in 
iirection,  but  we  managed  to  avoid  them.  In  half 
r  we  had  reached  the  lower  skirts  of  tJbe  cloud,  and 
out  of  gentle  snow  into  pitiless  rain. 
le  tracks  now  led  us  past  the  highest  huts  to  a  cabin 
tie  chimney  of  which  smoke  issued.  The  solitary 
tan  welcomed  us  with  a  courtesy  and  coffee  worthy 
Kastern  sheikh.  The  pourins  rain,  perhaps,  fla- 
the  beverage,  but  Devouassoud  and  I  fancied  that 
*  Constantinople  we  had  never  tasted  so  aromatic  a 
t. 

head  of  the  vallepr  seemed  a  basin  surrounded  on  all 
y  rugged  cliffs  ;  in  the  present  weather  it  was  noth- 
t  a  caldron  of  mist  How  should  we  escape  from 
he  hill-shoulders  pressed  us  in  on  all  sides ;  yet  the 
rd  promised  a  strada  buona.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
TO  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  mountain-torrents, 
from  their  union  sprang  a  stream,  the  bluest  of  all 
e  waters  of  Val  Maggia,  full  of  a  life  now  bright 
•hing,  now  calm  and  deep,  such  as  might  fitly  be 
fied  in  a  Naiad.  This  was  the  fairy  who  would 
Jie  gates  of  our  prison.  We  followed  the  guidance 
vaters  into  the  jaws  of  the  mountain  where  they 
zed  on  some  flaw  or  fissure  to  work  for  themselves 
ge.  But  the  stream  had  thought  only  for  itself. 
m  was  provided  for  a  path,  and  the  ingenuity  of  a 
&king  population  had  evidently  been  taxed  to  the 
to  render  the  ravine  passable  for  cows  as  well  as 

A  causewav  was  built  up  on  every  natural  shelf, 
ere  the  level  could  no  longer  be  kept  the  hanging 
I  were  connected  by  regularly  built  stone  staircases. 
Ii  balustrade  formed  a  protection  on  the  outside,  and 
ed  a  hasty  plunge  into  the  gulf,  where  the  brilliant 
wrestled  with  the  stiff  crags  which  every  now  and 
rust  out  a  knee  to  stop  their  flow,  and  gave?them  a 
from  which  they  collected  themselves  at  leisure  in 
itiil  pool  before  dancing  off  again  to  fresh  struggles 
ih  victories.  From  the  shelves  above,  Uie  bright 
mountain -ash  and  delicate  birch  stretched  out  their 

the  stream,  which,  as  if  impatient  for  the  vines, 
paat  them  and  at  last  broke  away  with  a  bold  leap, 
own  over  the  rock-faoes  to  the  lower  valley  in  a 
of  ibftm  and  water-rocketf. 


Near  the  junction  of  a  glen  through  which  a  track  climbs 
over  to  Val  Verzasca,  a  steep  descent  beside  the  fall  leads 
to  the  hamlet  of  San  Carlo.  The  path  here  crosses  a 
bridge  and  keeps  henceforth  along  a  broken,  richly-wooded 
hill-side  until,  naving  swerved  to  the  right,  it  joins  at  Prato 
the  main  valley. 

And  so  down  the  moist  high-road  under  the  dripping 
walnuts  of  Broglio,  and  again,  after  ten  years,  back  to  Big- 
nasco,  beautifm  even  under  the  gray  cloud-pall,  with  its 
hill-shapes  only  suggested  between  the  mists.  Most  beau- 
tiful when  with  the  sunset  a  northern  breeze  gathered  up 
the  vapor-wreaths,  and  a  full  moon  shone  down  into  Val 
Bavona,  markinz  with  clearest  lights  and  shadows  all  its 
buttresses  and  drawing  a  responsive  eleam  from  the  pure 
snows  at  its  head.  A  change  too  sudden  to  last.  For  as 
sitting  on  the  bridge  we  watch  the  moonbeams  strike  over 
the  southward  hill  and  fall  full  on  the  eddving  water  at 
our  feet  and  the  flowery  balconies  on  either  hand,  a  white 
draperv  stretches  slowly,  round  the  Cevio  comer,  and,  as 
in  tne  immortal  chorus  of  Aristophanes,  a  gleamins  com- 
pany of  clouds  sail  up  on  their  way  from  the  deep  hollows 
of  the  lake  to  the  wood-crowned  heizhts  of  the  mountain. 
The  leader  advances  but  slowly,  wiUi  misty  folds  clinging 
to  each  crag ;  but  it  has  scarcely  passed  when  the  whole 
body  is  upon  us,  and  the  bright  upper  heaven  is  obscured 
by  their  fleecy  forms. 

Afler  midnight  we  are  awakened  by  the  rush  of  moun- 
tain rain  and  the  crash  of  thunder,  while  in  the  white 
blaze  we  see  the  Maggia  blue  no  longer,  but  turbid  with 
the  eray  granite  atoms  which  it  is  hurrying  down  to  swell 
the  delta  of  Locarno.  The  storm  spirits  are  in  earnest, 
and  to-morrow  morning  every  cliff  will  have  its  cascade, 
bridges  will  have  been  swept  away,  and  great  heaps  of 
mud  and  stones,  washed  out  of  the  overhanging  crags,  will 
block  even  the  hizh-road  which  offers  the  only  escape  firom 
the  mountain  world. 


SOME  IDEAS  ABOUT  THE  MOON. 

While  the  sun  has  for  vears  engaged  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  astronomers  in  Enzland  ana  elsewhere,  the  moon 
has  not  been  neglected.  It  anything,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  rigorous  investigation,  because  it  is  so  much 
nearer  at  hand,  and  altogether  more  manageable  as  an  ob- 
ject of  scientific  inquiry.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  leg- 
endary histo^  of  the  moon  —  how  it  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  tfews,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans;  how  it  was  incorporatea  with  sundry  supersti- 
tions ;  how  its  changing  aspects  regulated  the  division  of 
the  year  into  months  ;  and  how,  in  every  aee,  it  has  been 
a  favorite  theme  for  poetical  enthusiasts.  About  all  that, 
we  need  say  nothing.  Old  notions  about  the  moon  we 
leave  alone,  preferring  to  sum  up  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
new  ideas  regarding  it  We  lately  made  some  reference  to 
Mr.  Lo«^kyer*s  large  and  elegant  work  on  Uie  Sun.  Since 
then  has  appeared  an  eaually  beautiful  and  hizhly  illus- 
trated volume,  "The  Moon,  considered  as  a  Planet,  a 
World,  and  a  Satellite,"  by  James  NasmyUi,  and  James 
Carpenter.  Looking  at  the  very  beautiful  photomphs 
and  heliotypes  of  lunar  objects,  contained  in  the  wok,  one 
might  say  tnat  ordinary  inquirers  are  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented with  pictures  of  the  moon's  surface  so  minute  and 
intelligible  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  our  satellite  is 
really  like.  Though  poets,  perhaps,  may  not  like  it,  the 
veil  of  mystery  is  torn  flrom  the  moon.  It  is  at  length  dis- 
closed to  us  to  be  a  grreat  barren  waste  of  rugged  mountains 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  the  whole  devoid  of  air,  water,  veg- 
etation, or  animal  life  —  a  rocky  solitude  going  without  in- 
termission drearily  round  the  earth  —  for  the  earth's,  not 
for  its  own  advantage. 

The  mean  distance  at  which  the  moon  makes  these  cu> 
cults  is,  as  formerly  mentioned,  237,000  miles.  Observed 
by  powerful  telescopes,  its  apparent  distance  is  brought 
within  two  to  three  hundred  miles,  which  distance  affords 
a  good  outline  of  objects,  but  nothing  can  be  distinguished 
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smaller  than  what  will  measure  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
across.  Amone  astronomers  there  are  hopes  that,  by  en- 
larged telescopic  powers,  we  may  bring  the  moon  as  clearly 
before  us  as  we  can  see  Mont  Blanc  from  Geneva  with  the 
naked  eye.  As  everv  one  knows,  the  moon  is  visible  by 
means  of  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  sun. 
Moonlight  may,  therefore,  be  called  sunlight  at  second- 
hand. 

The  moon,  however,  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  the 
sun's  light  being  reflected  upon  it  from  the  earth.  This 
earth-light  on  the  moon  is  seen  in  particular  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  within  a  day  or  two  after  new  moon.  At 
such  a  time,  the  old  moon,  as  people  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  new  moon's  arms  —  an  evil  omen,  as 
was  once  supposed  ;  the  light  shining  diml^  on  the  body 
lyins  within  tne  bright  crescent  being  nothing  else  than 
eartn-shine,i,and  no  omen  either  good  or  bad. 

By  receiving  and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  the  moon  is 
obviously  an  opaque  sphere,  which  by  bebt  computation  is 
2160  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  a  fourth  of  that  of  the 
earth.  Botating  on  its  axis,  it  revolves  round  the  earth  in 
the  same  measure  of  time,  that  is,  twentv-eeven  days  and  a 
quarter.  In  other  words,  its  rotatory  motion  is  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  times  slower  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rotatory  motion  on  its  axis,  and  its  revolution 
round  the  earth,  coinciding,  the  moon  always  presents  the 
same  side  to  us.  The  sun,  however,  lights  it  up  on  both 
sides.  At  times,  we  are  able  to  see  a  little  more  than  one 
side  —  as  much  as  four-sevenths  of  its  surface  —  the  atti- 
tude of  the  moon  in  relation  to  the  earth  letting  us,  as  it 
were,  look  round  the  edge.  This  phenomenon,  which  was 
traced  by  Galileo  to  its  true  cause,  is  explained  as  follows 
by  the  writers  before  us :  *'  The  centre  of  motion  of  the 
moon  beine  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  is  clear  that  an  ob- 
aerver,  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  looks  down  upon  the 
ribing  moon  as  from  an  eminence,  and  thus  he  is  enabled  to 
see  more  or  lees  over  or  around  her.  As  the  moon  in- 
creases in  altitude,  the  line  of  sight  gradually  becomes  par- 
allel to  the  line  joining  the  observer  and  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  at  length  he  looks  her  full  in  the  face :  he  loses 
the  full  view  and  catches  another  dde-face  view  as  the 
nears  the  borizon  in  settisg."  Tbe^e  changes  in  the  point 
of  view,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  taking  of  pictorial  pho- 
tographs of  the  moon's  (urface. 

TheEe  photognpbs  can,  of  course,  be  executed  only  in  a 
calm  ana  dear  atmosphere,  when  the  mccn  is  at  the  full, 
and  to  wsitior  tnch  opportunities  great  patience  is  requited. 
If  all  oiher  circumstances  be  favorable,  the  atmosphere  is 
partly  cU  ared  ly  the  action  of  the  mcon,  for  its  rays» 
though  oidinarily  described  as  cold,  —  "the  cold,  chaste 
mocn,"^  partake  in  a  smsll  degree  of  the  heat  of  sunshine, 
aLd  accordingly  (xeit  a  dispernve  influence  en  the  clouds. 
A  feuccesEion  cl  clear  moonlight  nights  is  known  to  faxmers 
to  have  a  ripening  eflect  on  grain. 

Lcoked  at  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  moon  is  not  a 
uniformly  clear  body.  It  has  dusky  and  light  spots,  signi- 
f}ing  that  it  has  an  irregular  Eurface.  The  dusky  poitions, 
which  collectively  covtr  about  two  thirds  of  the  disc,  were 
at  one  time  ccrsidered  to  be  Eeas,  and  such  they  are  some- 
times still  called.  Clo^e  examination  by  powerful  tele- 
scopes shows  that  theee  sea-like  spaces  are  only  plains,  on 
which  ihtre  are  ccmparatively  few  prominences  to  reflect 
the  sun's  light.  Ihe  features  of  the  moon's  disk  which 
rivet  attention  are  prominences  mostly  in  the  shape  of  cir- 
cular ciaters  of  volcanoes,  some  of  vast  dimensions,  and 
many  ol  a  imall  size.  Besides  these  circular  markings, 
which,  ro  to, speak,  give  a  pock-pitted  appearance  to  the 
whole  surface,  there  are  stretches  of  rugged  and  picturesque 
mountains  of  great  altitude,  all  seemingly  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  circular  crater-form  markings  are  diverse  in 
character.  In  some  cases  they  appear  as  if  crowning 
mountain-heaps  of  ashes  and  cinders,  in  the  manner  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius ;  in  other  instances,  where  the  edges  of  the 
craters  do  not  rise  high  above  the  plains,  the  volcanoes 
resemble  prodigious  hollows,  miles  in  breadth  and  depth. 
That  the  whole  have  at  one  time  been  in  volcanic  action,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  craters  are 


seen  the  remains  of  the  small,  tapering  conea  whence  ths 
lava  and  ashes  were  projected. 

The  picture-map  of  the  moon  contained  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  presents  tne  outlines  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  craters,  and  as  these  are  only  on  one  side,  we  mtj 
conclude  that  there  la  fully  as  ereat  a  number  on  the  otbff 
—  say,  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  all.  The  bulk  of  thoie 
which  are  visible  are  near  what  we  would  call  the  upper 

Sart  of  the  moon,  from  which  the  clustering  becomes  leas 
ense,  but  with  several  large  craters  here  and  there  down 
to  the  lower  limb.  It  may  not  be  ^nerally  known,  that,  in 
course  of  time,  astronomers  have  given  names  to  the  whole 
of  ihe  two  hundred  and  twenty-eisht  craters  above  men- 
tioned, leaving  manjr  smaller  ones  (big  enoughtPerhaps,  if 
we  were  at  them)  without  any  name  at  all.  ^the  nainei 
assigned  have  been  those  of  men  distinguished  in  science 
and  literature  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  such  as  Plato, 
Pliny,  Copernicus,  Tycho,  LinnsBUS,  Mercator,  Descartes, 
and  so  on.  Even  to  the  seemingly  flat  spaces  called  seas, 
there  are  names  in  Latin,  if  Mare  Tranquillitatis, Mare 
Nubium,  etc.  A  range  of  mountains  is  named  after  the 
Apennines,  and  another  range  is  called  the  Caucasus.  In 
this  way,  a  proper  map  of  the  moon  is  about  as  full  of  naases 
as  a  map  of  the  world. 

About  two  thirds  down  from  the  top  of  the  moon,  and 
nearer  the  side  opposite  our  riaht,  than  the  middle,  there  it 
a  peculiarly  erand  crater,  finely  rounded,  measuring  foity- 
six  miles  in  (uameter,  and  having  sides  rising  to  a  height  of 
twelve  thousand  feet.  There  are  wider  and  higher  craters, 
but  none  stands  out  so  beautifully.  It  is  distinct  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  is  well  defined  bv  telescopes  of  a  smsll 
power.    In  a  clear  moonlight  night,  any  one  may  have  a 

food  view  of  it  with  a  field-glass.  Thb  volcano  is  named 
'opernicus.  Badiating  from  it  are  brisht  streaks  more  thsn 
a  hundred  miles  long,  which  are  thought  to  represent  cracks 
or  chasms  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  moon,  through  which,  tt 
some  terrible  upheaval,  molten  matter  had  been  poured. 
Copernicus  was  evidently  the  centre  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
of  volcanic  action,  for  the  district  around  it  is  tor  a  great 
distance  dotted  over  with  small  craters,  which  bad  gtren 
relief  to  the  internal  disturbance.  Tycho,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  'group  near  the  upper  limb,  is  also  s 
magnificent  crater,  fifty-four  miles  in  diameter,  irith  bright 
radiating  streaks.  Lower  down,  there  are  craters  close  on 
each  other,  of  considerably  greater  dimensions,  one  of  them 
being  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  across,  alongside  of  which 
any  volcanic  opening  in  the  earth  would  be  insignificant 

To  have  produced  theee  phenomena,  the  moon  mnit 
originally  have  been  in  a  molten  state,  or,  at  least,  in  a  stale 
of  intense  heat,  with  a  hardened  crust.  From  the  prcdigioiu 
number  of  craters,  eruptive  forces  had  at  one  time  raged 
throughout.  "When  they  ceased,  and  the  moon  cooled  down 
into  the  cold  mass  it  has  now  become,  science  does  notes- 
plain.  Nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  heat 
that  had  produced  the  volcanic  action,  further  than  that  it 
might  be  due  to  that  concentration  of  nebulous  matter,  that 
we  spoke  of  in  relation  to  the  sun.  However  it  may  hate 
come,  it  has  long  since  radiated  ofi  into  space,  to  such  as 
extent  as  to  leave  the  surface  rigid  and  dead.^  We  called 
the  earth  a  cooling  cinder.  The  moon  is  a  cinder  cooled, 
like  a  bit  of  dry  slag  turned  out  of  a  furnace. 

Devoid  of  water  and  air,  the  moon  has  no  moisture  ho?o- 
ine  about  it,  no  clouds:  it  accordingly  has  no  twiligbi 
When  the  sun  sets  upon  it,  there  is  utter  darkness.  There 
being  no  air  to  convey  vibrations,  there  can  be  no  sound. 
Eternal  silence  reigns  over  its  surface.  With  such  priva- 
tions, there  is  necessarily  an  absence  of  animal  life.  Iheie 
can  be  no  inhabitants  where  there  is  no  food  to  eat,  no 
water  to  drink,  no  air  to  breathe.  Were  there  any  inhabi- 
tants, they  would  require  to  be  strangely  constituted.  On 
the  earth,  our  day  of  four-and-twenty  hours  aflfords  us  in  » 
general  way  twelve  hours'  light  for  ordinary  occupatkro^ 
and  twelve  hours'  darkness,  which  we  may  appropnate  fff 
nocturnal  rest.  As  in  the  moon  the  length  of  a  day  if 
a  whole  month,  the  people  in  it,  if  there  were  any,  wooM 
have  alternately  a  fortnight  for  work,  and  a  fortnigbj 
for  sleep.    Their  physical  constitution,  their  habits,  wools 
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be  all  different  from  ours.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
condition  of  the  earth  and  its  sub-planet !  Associated  to- 
gether by  an  inexorable  law,  and  uoXh  partaking  of  sun- 
shine, one  of  the  spheres  teems  with  life,  has  its  grateful 
vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  influence,  and  its  varying  sea- 
sons ;  the  other,  naked  and  bare  of  any  trace  of  organiza- 
tion, with  an  alternation  of  glare  and  gloom  never  varying 
in  its  dread  monotony. 

From  all  this,  one  is  naturally  led  to  speculate  on  the 
reasons  for  the  moon's  existence.  To  what  good  purpose 
was  a  spherical  mass  of  volcanic  rock  sent  spinning  round 
the  world  ?  It  would  be  as  presumptuous  to  say  what  were 
all  the  objects  of  creation,  as  to  define  positively  what  was 
the  special  origin  of  the  moon.  According  to  Uie  cosmoe- 
onjr  which  we  sketched  in  speakins  of  the  sun,  the  eartn, 
while  yet  a  revolving  globe  or  fire-mist,  threw  off,  or,  in  cool- 
ing and  contracting,  left  behind  it,  a  portion  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, which  became  the  moon ;  just  as  the  earth  itself  and 
the  other  primary  planets  were  leA  behind  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  central  mass  —  the  sun.  All  this,  however,  is  only 
more  or  less  a  probable  theory.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
the  moon  is,  a  sub-planet,  on  which  there  has  been  im- 

I pressed  a  certain  servile  office  of  a  double  and  far  from  nn- 
mportant  purpose.  Its  first  and  most  obvious  use  is  to  eive 
moonlight.  This  has  been  understood  from  the  earliest 
age,  and  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  The 
more  important,  but  less  recognizable  of  its  uses,  b  to  create 
the  tides,  and  thereby  cause  a  continual  and  wholesome 
agitation  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Its  distance,  its  size, 
its  density,  are  nicely  adjusted  to  produce  this  result 
Were  there  no  moon,  tides,  except  the  comparatively  slight 
rise  and  fail  produced  by  the  sun,  would  cease,  and  seas 
might  suffer  a  degree  of  stagnation  detrimental  to  hunum 
life.  While  influencing  the  ocean  bv  its  powers  of  attrac- 
tion, and  even  in  some  degree  affecting  great  inland  fresh- 
water seas  like  Lake  Ontario,  the  moon  is  now  understood 
to  exert  no  physical  influence  on  the  mental  condition  of 
man  or  beast  The  term  lunatic  might  very  properlv  be 
dropped.  Whether  the  moons  pertaining  to  some  of  the 
other  planets —Jupiter  having  four,  and  Saturn  being  pro- 
vided with  eight — play  the  same  part  regarding  tides  as 
the  earth's  satellite,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  Our  own 
single  moon  is  clearly  a  valuable  appenda^,  and  let  us  be 
thankful  for  its  gratuitous  and  beneficial  services. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  HABITUfi. 

THE   VAUDKYILLS   OV  THE  PLACE  DE  ItA  BOURSE. 

There  are  certain  epochs  in  life  which  one  does  not 
willinely  forget,  whatever  mav  have  been  our  lot  What- 
ever changes  or  chances  may  have  befallen  us,  Uiere  gen- 
erally remains  some  pleasant  oasis,  some  imperishable 
BOuveniTy  on  which  we  love  to  look  back,  and  which,  though 
frequently  in  itself  unimportant,  yet  survives  in  our  mem- 
ory, when  the  recollection  of  graver  matters  has  long  be- 
come indifferent  or  passed  away.  It  may  seem  strange 
thus  to  preface  an  article  on  a  Parisian  theatre ;  but,  hav- 
ing been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  one  of  its  most  con- 
stant frequenters,  and  having  witnessed  in  the  dear  old 
ioUe  so  many  triumphs  of  literary  talent  uid  artistic  ex- 
cellence, I  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  a  *<  labor  of 
love  "  the  following  attempt  to  record  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  events  in  its  history. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  the  origin  and  fortunes 
of  the  Vaudeville  previous  to  its  establbhment  in  the  Salle 
de  la  Bourse.  Built  on  the  site  of  a  public  ball  room, 
called  the  little  Pantheon  in  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  its  first 
opening  dates  from  January  12th,  1792,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Piis,  the  chansonnier^  and  the  vaudevUliste  Barr^ 
These  were  successively  replaced  by  the  celebrated  D^- 
saugiers  (1816),  B^rard  (1819),  De  Guerehy,  and  Bernard 
L^n  (1827),  and  £tienne  Araso  (1829).  On  July  18th, 
1888,  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  de  Chartres  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire;  and,  after  a  temporary  visit  to  the 


proTinces,  the  Vaudeville  company  adjourned  to  a  Caf($- 
Spectacle  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  £tienne 
Arago  soon  relinauishing  the  manaeement  to  a  M.  Trubert 
Finally,  May  1 7th,  1840,  the  wanderers  were  installed  in 
the  Theatre  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  left  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  the  Op^ra  Comique  to  the  Salle  Favart, 
Trubert  being  shortly  after  succeeded  as  director  by  M. 
Ancelot 

Three  years  after,  I  entered  for  the  first  time  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  theatres  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Paris. 

M.  Ancelot,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  establishment, 
was  a  literary  celebrity  of  some  eminence,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  to  boot  He  was  short,  stoutish,  grave 
and  ceremonious  in  manner,  as  befitted  one  of  the  immor- 
tal Forty.  Of  his  conversational  powers  I  can  say  but 
little,  as  he  seldom  got  bevond  his  invariable  phrase  of 
«  Comment  va  votre  sant^  ?  '  —  a  polite  inquiry  as  invari- 
ably followed  (whatever  the  answer  might  nave  been)  ov 
a  low  bow  and  a  scaroely  audible  "  enchant^"  after  wliicn 

"  Lai  il  ne  soafflait  mot ;  moi,  je  ne  disais  rien ; 
C'est  ainsi  que  finit  ce  noble  entretien." 

Madame  Ancelot  has  enriched  the  French  stage  with 
some  very  charming  comedies,  one  of  which  —  *<  Marie,  on 
les  Trois  £poques,^'  written  originally  for  Mile.  Mars  — 
still  holds  its  place  in  the  r^ertoire  of  the  Th^fttre  Fran- 
cais.  The  majority  of  the  others  were  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville  during  her  husband's  management  ;  the  most 
deservedly  successful  being  "Marguerite,"  *<Hermance," 
«« Loisa,"  and  <*  L'Hdtel  de  Rambouillet"  Her  weekly 
sotrees  in  the  Rue  Joubert  were  well  attended.  Among 
the  principal  features  of  her  ialon  were  three  or  four 
groups  (painted  by  herself)  of  literary  and  other  celebri- 
ties, one  of  which  represented  Mile.  Rachel  reciting  a 
scene  from  Andromaque,  "  chez  Madame  Ancelot"  Her 
daughter  was  then  (1848)  about  to  be  married  to  Maitre 
Lachaud,  at  that  time  a  youn^  and  rising  avocatj  and  now 
(1874)  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  Paris 
bar. 

The  first  piece  I  ever  saw  at  the  Vaudeville  was  "  Ma- 
dame Roland,"  a  semi-historical  drama  by  the  Air  directress, 
utterly  nnsuited  to  the  theatre  and  the  company.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Laferri^re,  who  really  looked  Bor- 
haraux,  the  cast  was  a  dead  failure ;  nor  was  it  possible  in 
any  way  to  identify  the  revolutionary  heroine  with  her  re- 
fined and  elegant  representative,  Madame  Doche.  Despite 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  claquey  the  receipts  were  fast 
dwindling  down  to  nt/,  when  Duvert  luckily  came  to  the 
rescue  with  one  of  the  drollest  comicalities  that  even  his 
prolific  brain  ever  imagined ;  and  thenceforth  from  nine  to 
eleven,  after  <<  Madame  Roland  "  had  been  duly  yawned 
over,  and  finally  despatched  to  the  guillotine.  "  L'Homme 
blas^  "  and  Arnal  reigned  triumphant 

Apropos  of  this  excellent  absurdity  I  may  mention  that, 
some  years  later,  I  was  requested  by  Arnal  to  join  him  one 
evening  at  the  Lyceum,  in  a  box  sent  him  by  Madame 
Vestris;  on  which  occasion  Mathews  was  announced  to 
play  Nantouillet,  or,  rather.  Sir  Charles  Coldstream.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  first  act  the  original  creator  of  the 
part  was  all  eyes,  all  ears,  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair,  and 
said  not  a  word.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  act  he 
brightened  up  visibly,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  turned  to  me 
and  remarked,  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfaction  and  relief, 
«  Voyez-vous,  an  premier  acte,  ce  diable  de  Mathew  est 
plus^«n/(tfmanauemoi;  mais  ....  au  second,  je  Ten  fence 
— je  Ven-fance, 

Of  all  the  comic  actors  I  have  seen  (Vernet,  perhaps, 
excepted),  Arnal  was  unquestionably  the  most  natural, 
and  the  most  irresistible.  His  humor  was  sui  generis^ 
subtle,  delicate,  and  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  exagger- 
ation.^ His  tact  was  marvellous,  and  never  allowed  him, 
even  in  his  wildest  and  most  fantastic  moments,  to  degen- 
erate into  buffoonery.  A  look,  a  gesture,  a  single  intona- 
tion sufficed  to  call  down  peals  of  laughter ;  while  jokes, 
often  of  questionable  point,  were  accepted  as  sterling  coin 
simply  from  his  manner  of  uttering  them.  No  one  (except 
Mile.  D^jazet)  could  sing,  or,  as  the  French  express  it, 
ditaiUer,  a  couplet  final  like  Arnal;  the  more  uncertain  the 
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venUot  of  tbe  audience  appeared  to  be,  the  more  he  leemed 
to  be  muter  of  the  ■ituation,  aod  by  the  mingled  finewe 
and  perauaiioD  he  threw  Into  hii  appeal,  generally  man- 
seed  to  brine  otr  hii  author  (whatever  might  have  been 
hu  shortconuogi^  with  Aj'tos  colort. 

The  piecei  wnieh  owe  their  mccen  to  thli  excelient 
artitt  are  too  numeroui  to  be  recorded  here.  Among  the 
tteit  majr  be  mentioned  "  Riche  d' Amour,"  "  Pmb^  Hinuit," 
"  Le  Hiri  de  la  Dame  de  Chdnrt,"  "  L'Uomme  bla>^" 
and  "  L' Humeri  ite." 

In  pTiTBte  life  Amal  wai  reserred  and  rtudionr,  with  a 
natoial  torn  for  poetry.  His  "  fipttre  ft  Bonffi  "  ia  a  curi- 
ona  picture  of  the  few  ro«ei  and  many  tbomi  incidental  to 
the  career  of  «  Pariaiao  actor.  Such  wu  bii  lore  for  Mb 
profeasion  that,  when  past  leTentj  jeara  of  age,  he  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  p]a;p"Fa9td  Minuit  (with  ad- 
didooal  moelc)  at  the  Bouffei  Paritiena.  Bo  infirm  was 
he  that  a  chair  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cmdite, 
upon  which,  on  leaTiog  the  itage,  he  ieKulBrtj>  fell  aaleep, 
and  WW  duly  awakened  bj  the  cidl-bof  in  time  to  saxe  fai> 

Talking  of  "  L'Homme  blaa£,"  remlndi  me  of  what 
occurred  during  one  of  ita  first  perfonnanceB.  The  charm- 
log  actreaa  (we  will  not  mention  names)  who  plaj'ed  Loulae 
wore  on  that  night  a  magnificent  brooch,  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  a  }'ouog  Fariaian  dandy,  auppoaed  to 
have  a/aiUe  for  the  lady  in  question.  After  haring  atten- 
tively scrutinized  the  ornament  through  bii  opera-gUaa,  he 
turned  to  his  neighbor,  a  tall,  stately  Russian  in  the  stall 
adjoining,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  enthnaiaam, 
"  Comme  elle  eat  jolie  ce  soir,  monaUur,  et  quelle  belle 
broche  elle  al"  '*  Qui,  monaieur,"  replied  the  Ruaaian 
coolly,  "la  broche  eat  hien  belle,  et,  moniieur,  o'eat  moi 
qui  la  lui  ai  donn^" 

Another  very  popular  actreaa  of  that  period  waa  Mile. 
Page,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty.  She  It  waa 
who  one  day  received  from  an  enraptured  Mascovite  the 
following  brief  but  poedc  declaration,  "  Soyei  la  plua  belle 
page  de  ma  viel  "  About  1844  she  waa  offered  and  ac- 
cepted a  brilliant  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  her  contract  with  (he  Yandeviile  being 
the  stipulated  payment  of  15,000  franca  (£600)  in  the 
event  of  her  wishing  to  annul  It,  she  tendered  (he  dedit  to 
her  manager.  "  SMdemoieetle,"  aaid  Aucelot,  pocketing 
the  notes,  "  pardon  me  for  aaying  that  1  admire  you  more 
in  ihU  character  than  in  any  I  have  seen  you  play."  "  Un- 
fortunately for  you,  monsiear,"  the  replied,  "  the  piece  can 
only  be  pmonned  once." 

Few  actor*  were  then  and  for  many  years  ao  indispensa- 
ble to  the  BucccBB  of  a  new  piece  aa  Bardou,  a  tboroaeh 
Gaacon,  and  a  perfect  Prolcus  in  his  way.  Inimitably 
droll  in  "  Let  Fetitee  Mie&res  "  and  "  Paas^  Minuit,"  he 
fairly  took  the  public  by  aurprlBe  with  his  creation  of  Jean 
Gauthier  in  "Lea  M^moires  du  Diable."  Although  up  to 
almost  the  end  of  the  last  act  hia  ahare  in  the  dialogue 
conaisled  merely  of  the  words  out  and  non,  he  contrived 
to  Infuse  into  these  two  monosyllablea  auch  an  amount  of 

ethos,  energy,  and  deipeir  as  perhaps  no  other  actor  could 
re  efiec(ea.     As  a  proof  of  tMs,  I  may  add  that  on  more 
IhttTi  CUP  ^f  BTWTv,  d'p,T-\iy;  Bardou's  temporary  absence,  hia 
i[1ier  artist  of  undoubted   merit, 
I"         iLiiice  of  L'Abruti,  althoogh  clever, 
.  riui>i^:<i  i.iii„i.'.,sL.,  „u;_,  \.,\ov  that  of  hia  predecessor. 

L  If  I  wtio  fo  MikoL  oiit>  single  dramatic  production  tram 

I  the  dlfftrcnt  riptrluires  of  the  Parisian  theatres  bb  being 

B  perfect  in  its  uoiigtruL-lii^a,  details,  and  denoMontnl,  I  think 

H  "Lob  Mcmoires  du   Diablo"  would  bear  away  the  palm; 

^ft  and  I  am  hnppi  to  IiikI  my  opinion  endoraed  by  Charles 

^^  Dickens,  nbo,  in  filr.   Kor^ter's  concluding  volume  of  hia 

^K  life,  alludes  to  the  tii^kling  of  Marie's  little  bell,  which 
^^^  concludes  the  piece  h9  one  of  the  prettiest  tags  ha  ever 
^^B  law.  Undoubtedly,  iljia  charming  comedie  drams  owed 
^^1  much  of  its  voguu  tu  ilie  masterly  acting  of  f^lii,  the 
^^1  original  Robin,  aJmirnbly  Kconded  as  he  waa  by  Rudou, 
^^B      Amant,  Madame  Tbduaid,  and  Madame  Doche.    It  aetdom 
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popular  &vor  £ 
his  first  appearance  to  that  of  tiia  final  retirement.  Sndi, 
however,  was  the  case  with  Fdllz.  During  a  kmg  teria 
of  vears  hia  unflagging  uervt,  hia  buoyant  aoimaT spirit^ 
haa  established  between  him  and  his  audience  a  sort  if 
intimacy,  which  time  onl^  nerved  to  Btrengtheu.  The  fitM 
sound  of  his  voice,  his  joyous  lapruti  behind  the  iceiMI, 
enlivened  the  dullest  spectabv  ;  and  many  *  monntiKd 
Aklenfinl  testified  the  delightof  the  public  at  the  appt•^ 
ance  k4  its  mjanl  gSli.  Nor  was  he  less  at  home  in  paiH 
entailine  higher  aramatie  reqniutea.  RiTalline  UsdaM 
Albert  in  pathoa  and  dignity  in  "  Dn  Duel  sons  Kcbelieo,* 
be  held  hia  own  againit  Mile.  Faixueil  in  "Lea  FiUei6 
Marbre,"  "  DallU,^'  and  "  Noa  Int&iea."  On  the  pmdnc- 
^on  of  the  latter  piece  in  London  some  two  yean  an, 
Tholosan  waa  played  by  Brindean,  and  Qtoaa  alone  i^ 
had  seen  F^llx  In  the  part  could  fairly  eatimate  the  in- 
competency of  his  successor. 

Id  tS4fi  M.  Hippolvte  Cognlsrd,  a  dramatic  author  d 
some  repute,  became  leasee  m  the  Taudeville.  Hia  mas- 
arement  lasted  until  1S47,  when  he  was  ancceedcd  bji 
M.  Leffevre,  after  whose  bankruptcy  in  1S48  the  tbetttt 
was   successively  dbecled   by  MM.  Paul   Ernest,  Bonfff 

alt  the  actor,  but  a  jovial,  champagne-loving  tnveur),  siii 
Louis  Boyer.  Among  the  new  recruits  added  to  llie 
company,  the  principal  were  Madame  Albert,  one  oS  die 
most  talented  and  versatile  actresses  of  her  day;  Volnji, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  trtrape,  but  whose  Influence  on 
the  receipt!  now  proved  to  b«  null ;  Mile-  St.  Hart,  * 
delicate  little  creature,  with  a  complexion  like  a  lU-nw, 
and  the  very  pretty  and  attractive  Mile.  Flgeac.  f  mat 
not,  however,  pass  over  uunoticed  one  of  la  nieiiU  ganle, 
Madame  Guillemin,  the  best  comic  old  woman  I  ever  na, 
who  still  contributed  her  talent  and  enfram  to  many  of  As 
liveliest  pieces  In  the  riperloirt. 

The  anthora  whose  productions  at  this  period  most  in- 
quently  appeared  in  the  bllla  were  M^leaville,  Duvert,  ud 
Lausanne  (Amal't  ipecial_/ifumiMeur*),  Rosier,  CiairviDe, 
Cktrmon,  and  L^on  Goilan,  whose  comedies,  "  I«  Gut  ct 
rfiventait  "  and  "  Troia  Rois,  tools  Damea,"  were  far  abon 
the  usual  standard  of  literary  merit.  It  was,  I  thick,  dur- 
ing a  performance  of  the  nrst-named  piece  that  Scrops 
Daviei,  Byron'a  friend,  and  long  a  resident  in  Paris,  loanged 
into  a  stall  adjoiniog  mine.  In  (he  course  of  an  entt'acU, 
our  conversation  turned  on  Madame  Albert  (who  was  (bci 
playing),  and  from  berdivei^ed  to  artists  ofa  by-gone  day, 
of  whom  he  related  anecdote  after  anecdote.  One  td'tlMB 
I  remember,  and  will  give  it,  aa  tar  as  I  can,  in  Ms  owi 
words.  "  During  a  dinner  at  Holland  Home,  at  which 
Mra.  Siddons  was  preaent,  aome  one  happened  to  «ay  tint 

Lord had  lately  been  found  dead  in  nis  cabinet.   IV 

actress,  apparently  applying  the  term  cabinet  to  aa  oma- 
mental  cupboard,  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis,  and  in 
her  deepest  theatrical  tone,  '  Poor  gentleman  J  how  goi  be 
there?'  I  never,"  aaid  Scrope,  "could  look  at  her  vilb 
patience  afUr  that  I " 

In  addition  to  the  regular  company,  the  deplorable  syiteB 
of  engaging  stars  of  high  repula  lor  particular  piece*  wis 
occasionally  adopted  by  the  different  managers ;  but  in  ne 
one  instance  witn  any  other  effect  than  that  of  spoiling  (lie 
en*«nWe  of  the  troupe.  For  example,  Lafont  waa  awciallf 
retained  for  a  revival  of  "  Pierre  le  Rouge ; "  Mile.  Dirder, 
a  charminz  fiigitive  from  the  Op^ra  Comjque,  made  i  im*' 
brilliant  debut  in  "  La  Vicomt«sse  Lolotte  ; "  and  even  th« 
Inimitable  D^jazet  treated  us  (o  a  few  gems  from  Im 
riptrloire ;  but  these  were  mere  meteoric  flashes,  wIum 
speedy  disappearance  only  served  to  render  the  pcblic 
more  exacting,  and  more  clamorous  after  novelty. 

The  Revolution  of  1S43  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Uie  hilbcrtl 
comparatively  prosperous  VaudeviHe.  Night  alter  ni^ 
the  curtain  rose  to  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  bcDcoK 
tbe  natural  results  of  which  were  the  l>ankruptcy  of  tbe 
director,  and  the  temporary  cloaing  of  the  iheitie.  la 
Paris,  however,  where  dramatic  apecniators  spring  op  ^ 
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mushrooms,  and  where  the  public  at  htrge  almost  prefer 
circenses  to  partem^  it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  favorite 
resort  as  the  Vauderille  should  long  remain  untenanted. 
And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  a  few  months  later  the  aMche 
proudly  announced  the  first  performance  of  %p{kce  decir* 
Constance,  *<  Petit  Bonhoinme  vit  encore  1"  Soon  after, 
Ciairville,  in  a  fit  of  inspiration,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a 
smart  political  satire,  chiefly  directed  against  the  economist 
Proudhon,  and  bearing  his  watchword  for  title,  **  La  Pro- 
pridt^  c'est  le  VoL" 

The  effect  was  prodigious.  For  weekB  and  months  the 
bureau  de  location  was  literally  besieged  by  applicants  of 
hish  and  low  degree.  Boyalists  came  to  applaud  and  re- 
publicans to  hiss ;  and  from  that  date  beean  the  long  series 
of  reactionary  pieces,  such  as  ^  La  Foire  aux  Id^es," 
'*  Suffrage  Premier,"  and  a  dozen  other  amusing  squibs, 
whose  audacious  piquancy  acquired  additional  zest  and 
bris  from  beine  intrusted  to  Ambroise,  Delannoy,  Madame 
Octave,  and  Mile.  Cico. 

Madame  Octave  deserves  a  separate  mention  —  not  for 
her  histrionic  talent,  which  was  nil  nor  for  her  musical  ac- 
quirements, inasmuch  as  they  barely  enabled  her  to  sing  in 
tune  —  but,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  she  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary celebrity,  which  dated  from  her  first  appearance  as 
Eve,  and  lasted  until  people  grew  tired  of  applauding  or 
hissing,  night  after  night,  the  same  anti-republican  senti- 
ments they  had  applauded  or  hissed  a  hunared  times  be- 
fore. In  the  first  place,  she  was  physically  **  la  femme  du 
rdle ; "  her  figure  was  admirably  symmetrical,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  dreamy,  languishing  softness,  of  which  she  well 
knew  the  value.  Secondly,  owing  either  to  her  own  or 
her  author's  political  bias,  she  had  the  reputation  of  beins 
monarchically  inclined ;  and  therefore  the  entire  c6t^  droU 
of  the  Chamber  were  her  slaves  to  a  man. 

Her  apartment  in  the  Rue  Grammont  was  daily  thronged 
b^  a  multitude  of  admirers ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
disposed  of  them  was  original.  On  the  arrival  of  a  visitor, 
he  was  immediately  ushered  by  an  old  maid-servant  into  a 
vacant  room,  receiving,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  the  same 
invariable  reply,  — 

**  Madame  va  passer." 

Thereupon  he  was  left  to  amuse  himself  as  best  he  might, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  occasionally  hearing  a  new-comer 
installed  in  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  wait  until  his  turn 
came.  In  fact,  as  a  wittv  legislator  remarked,  "On  se 
serait  cm  chez  un  dentiste  I " 

But  the  crowning  dory  of  the  Vaudeville  was  yet  to 
come.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  *<La  Dame  aux 
Camillas  "  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  with  a  success 
I  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  never  surpassed.  Dumas ^^, 
in  his  preface  to  the  plav,  tells  us  of  the  impediments  to  its 
production  thrown  in  his  way  by  M.  Lton  Faucher,  and 
subsec^uently  set  aside  by  M.  de  Moray.  These  obstacles 
had  stimulated  public  curiosity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  Ions 
before  the  doors  were  opened  a  queue  of  several  hundred 
persons  blockaded  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  adjoinine 
streets,  though  repeatedlj^  informed  that  the  bureaux  would 
remain  closed,  *<  toute  la  salle  ^tant  lou^e  d*avance." 

Within,  not  a  seat  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  strapontin,  — 
that  last  refiige  of  the  destitute, — was  unoccupiea ;  the  en- 
trances to  the  stalls  were  choked  up  by  resolute  amateurs, 
who  had  paid  fancy  prices  for  mere  standing-room.  Alto- 
gether, the  interior  of  the  Vaudeville  on  that  evening  re- 
minded one  of  the  famous  first  night  of  "  Monte  Cristo  " 
at  the  Th^tre  Historique,  when  jockey  club  exquisites  and 
workmen  in  blouses  elbowed  each  other  in  the  narrow  cor- 
ridors, while  Mile.  Duverger  Twith  all  her  diamonds)  sat 
triamphant  among  the  titis  in  tne  upper  gallery. 

I  had  often  remarked,  in  baignoire  or  avantschne,  the 
original  of  Marguerite  Oautier  (the  self-styled  Marie  Du- 
plessis,  but  in  reality  Alphonsine  Plessis),  with  her  lustrous 
eyes  and  patrician  air,  and,  like  all  Paris,  I  had  made  one 
of  the  procession  attracted  to  the  Boulevaurd  de  la  Made- 
leine in  1847,  bv  an  affiche  announcing  the  sale  of  her 
effects  aprls  dices,  I  had  read  Dumas'  touching  story, 
and  felt  a  strange  curiosity  to  witness  the  scenic  develop- 


ment of  characters  and  incidents  so  familiar  to  me;  above 
all,  I  was  stroqgly  interested  in  the  ordeal  to  which  was 
about  to  be  exposed  an  actress  whose  career  I  had  atten- 
tively followed,  and  who»  I  maintained,  had  hithero  prom- 
ised far  more  than, /ati/s  dC occasion,  she  had  been  allowed 
to  pcoform.  I  allnde  to  Madame  Doche,  of  whom  I  shall 
presently  have  more  to  say. 

The  triumphant  result  of  this  soiree  is  too  well  known  to 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  Fechter's  admirable  rendering  of  Ar- 
mand  Duval,  Delannoy's  pathos  in  the  very  uphill  part  of 
the  father,  and  Gil  P^rez  (a  new  recruit)  as  St  Gaudens, 
with  his  irresistible,  "Ahl  que  je  prends  du  plaisir!" 
(pronounced  jplasir)  gradually  stirred  up  the  audience  to  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  until  the  curtain  finally  fell  to  a 
storm  of  applause  such  as,  perhaps,  never  before  echoed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Vaudeville. 

By  the  way,  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  Gil 

P^rez  had  modelled  his  personage  after  M.  de  G ,  a 

well-known  habitu^  of  the  stalls,  who  had  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  spluttering  out  every  word  he  spoke,  so  ludicrously 
copied  by  P^rez,  that,  for  fear  of  offending  the  (as  yet)  un- 
conscious prototype,  the  manager  felt  bound  to  put  his_ 
veto  on  any  further  exhibition  ofthe  young  actor's  imitative' 
powers,  and  suggested  the  substitution  of  some  less  compro- 
mising tic,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

As  lor  Madame  Doche's  impersonation  of  Marguerite,  it 
was  more  than  a  success — it  was  a  complete  revelation. 
Few  even  of  those  who  had  felt  the  influence  of  her  beauty, 
and  of  die  subtle  charm  of  her  voice  and  manner,  could 
have  imagined  a  combination  of  such  exquisiteljr  feminine 
grace  with  such  depths  of  tenderness  and  passion  I  The 
%\e^ni  jeune  premikre  had  become  in  a  few  snort  hours  the 
dramatic  celebrity  of  the  day.  The  actress  had  at  length 
made  her  mark ;  and  her  name  was  henceforth  to  be  insep- 
arably connected  with  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  her 
own  or  any  other  stage. 

It  was  on  leaving  the  theatre  on  this  memorable  evening 

that  I  fell  in  with  C ,  one  of  the  most  unlucky  firequent- 

ers  of  the  Bourse  I  ever  met  with. 

«  You  here  ?  "  said  L 

"  Oui,  mon  cher,"  replied  he,  wiping  his  eyes,  for  the 
last  scene  had  been  too  much  for  him ;  '*  I  could  n't  resist  it 
—  such  a  solennit€ —  Dumas  and  Doche,  you  know.  But, 
c*est  igal,  you  '11  not  see  me  here  again." 

<<  Why  not  ?  "  asked  I  innocent^^. 

**Why  not?  mon  bon.  Once  a  day  in  this  infernal 
neighborhood  is  enough  for  me.  When  one  has  lost  one's 
money  over  there "  (pointing  to  the  Bourse)  '*  regularly 
every  afternoon,  one  hardly  Tikes  to  be  reminded  of  it  at 
night ! " 

X  have  often  regretted  the  gradual  disappearance  of  what 
used  to  be  the  peculiar  specialty  of  this  theatre,  namely, 
the  vaudeville  a  couplets,  Wheuer  this  be  attributable  to 
the  vocal  inability  of  the  performers,  or  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  les  amotions  fortes,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  at  the  present  day,  barring,  perhaps,  a  ronde  or  an  oc- 
casional morceau  d^ensetMe,  notning  is  left  to  remind  the 
old  play-goer  of  what  was  formerly  a  sine  qud  non.  The 
two  last  pieces  I  remember  to  have  seen,  somewhat  recall- 
ing the  original  model,  were  Clidrville's  lively  **  Roger 
Bontemps,"  and  that  delicious  ^little  bit  of  naughtiness, 
*<  Daphnis  et  Chlo^.' 


ft 


I  The  success  of  the  **  Dame  aux  Camillas  "  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  several  eminent  writers  to  follow  the  example 
of  Dumas ^,  and  intrust  their  manuscripts  to  the  Vaude- 
ville. OcUve  Feuillet  brought  <<  Dalila  '*  and  '<  Le  Roman 
d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre;^'  £mile  Auzier,  **  Les  Lionnes 
Pauvres,"  and  that  wondrously  powenul  but  repulsive 
drama,  *'  Le  Mariage  d'Olympe ; "  and  Barri^re  his  **  Filles 
de  Marbre  "  and  "  Faux  Bonshommes."  Finally,  Victo- 
rien  Sardou  contributed  **  Nos  Intimes  "  and  ^  La  Famille 
Benoiton,"  thereby  achieving  for  himself  a  reputation,  to  be 
more  than  justified  in  our  own  day  by  his  exquisite  satire 
of '<  Rabazas  "  and  «*  L'Oncle  Sam." 
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Without,  however,  seeking  to  undervalae  the  litenuy 
merit  of  the  aboTe-named  prodnctionB,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  success  obtained  by  tiiem  was 
due  to  the  acting.  Nor  was  any  efifort  wanting  on  the  part 
of  the  management  to  display  these  tempting  noyelties  to 
the  greatest  possible  adrantape.  Scenery,  dresses,  ap- 
pc^tments,  and  accessories  of  every  kind  were  perfect; 
new  artists  were  sought  for  and  obtained  at  any  cost ;  nay, 
even  ^<bJiffurafU$  were  as  carefully  selected  and  drilled  at 
if  the  fate  of  the  piece  depended  on  them. 

Glorious  old*:  Numa  (engaged  sneoially  for  Mar^cat  in 
"  Nbe  Litimes,"  with  his  aueer  snake  of  the  head,  and 
hands  perpetually  in  his  pockets^  was  as  heartily  welcomed 
as  ever  he  had  been  on  the  boards  of  the  Gymnase ;  Lafon- 
taine,  poetic  and  impassioned,  as  Andr^  Boswein  in  <<  Dar 
lila ; "  F^lix,  Febyre,  Parade,  and  the  excellent  Delannoy, 
completed  an  emembie  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Co- 
mmie Fran^aise. 

And  MUe.  Fargueil  1  What  an  Olympe,  what  a  Dalila 
was  shel  Now  the  very  incarnation  of  sarcastic  irony 
dealing  out  the  sharpest  stings  in  the  softest  and  most  hon- 
ied tones,  or,  as  poor  D'Orsav  used  to  say,  *'  cutting  your 
fhroat  with  a  feather ; "  now  tne  tempting  Circe,  weaving 
her  inextricable  meshes  round  body  ana  soul,  until  the 
caprice  de  grande  dame  had  passed  away,  and  the  victim 
was  left  to  perish  in  despair  I  Triumphs  of  art  like  these 
retain  more  than  a  fleeting  hold  on  the  spectator's  memory. 
If  but  rarely  enjoyed,  they  are  still  more  rarely  forgotten  I 

My  task  is  done.  The  year  1869  witnessed  the  final 
closing  of  the  old  salle^  a  brief  record  of  whose  eood  and 
evil  fortunes  I  have  attempted  to  trace,  as  of  things  that 
one  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Of  the  new  theatre  it  is 
not  my  province  to  speak ;  suffice  it  that  I  wish  it  all  pos- 
sible prosperity,  and  entreat  you,  gentle  reader,  when,  sip- 
ping your  coffee  on  the  Boulevard,  you  are  uncertain 
whither  to  bend  your  steps,  to  remember,  for  the  sake  of 
*<  auld  lang  syne,'^  that,  — 

"  Le  Franfaifl,  n^^malin,  cr^  le  VaudetnUe." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  London  AthenoBum  promises  to  print  in  its  next 
issue  a  very  interesting  letter  of  John  Keats. 

Another  Egyptian  romance  of  an  amatory  nature  has 
just  been  found  oy  M.  Chabas  among  the  papyri  at  Turin. 

The  busts  of  the  French  marshals  have  been  all  found 
uninjured  in  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries.  As  usual  they 
stooa  fire  well. 

London  is  about  to  have  what  it  does  not  greatly  need, 
—  another  quarterly  magazine.  It  is  to  be  entitled  May- 
fair,  rather  a  blithesome  name  for  a  serious  quarterly. 

There  has  recently  been  discovered,  inscribed  upon  a 
wall  at  Kamak,  a  list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  Egyp- 
tian towns  and  cities.  This  very  important  contribution 
to  the  geography  of  Egypt  will  shortly  be  published. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  Manchester  (England)  paper 
advocates  the  allowance  of  the  practice  of  smokine  during 
divine  service  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  attendance  at 
church.    Where  is  the  British  Anti-Tooacco  Society  ? 

Ladt  Fbllowes,  the  widow  of  the  travel  er,  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes,  has  just  died  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  She 
has  bequeathed  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  watches, 
accumulated  during  her  lifetime,  to  the  British  Museum. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Academy  corrects  a  mistake 
which  Mr.  Simcox  made  last  week  in  a  note  touching 
Story's  statues.  Mr.  Simcox  in  saying  that  all  Mr.  Stonr's 
great  statues  are  seated  women  had  forgotten  '*  Medea. 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  commanded  a  collection  of 
Chinese  poems  from  the  earliest  times  to  be  made.  The 
collection  will  be  pnblbhed  in  200  volumes.  The  Emperor, 
it  is  said,  possesses  a  library  of  more  than  400,000  volumes. 


Bartolommbo  Eubtaoheo,  the  most  remarkable  phy- 
sician and  anatomist  of  the  16th  century,-^ a  psrioi 
abounding  in  remarkable  anatomists  and  pnysidans,— » 
about  to  be  commemorated  by  a  colossal  statue  in  Su 
Severino,  his  native  town. 

Fere  David,  who  has  spent  so  much  time  in  the  'mm- 
tigation  of  the  central  provinces  of  China,  has  arrived  it 
Shanghai  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  haa  bron^  villi 
him  some  valuable  scientific  spoils,  the  result  of  hu  reoest 
researches  in  Kiangsi. 

A  GRAND  literary  flte  is  being  organized  in  the  depiitp 
ment  of  Vaucluse,  for  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  centenny 
of  the  poet  Petrarch,  who  died  on  July  18,  1874.  lbs 
ffite  will  take  place,  under  the  patronage  of  the  autboritiei, 
at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  on  July  18  and  19. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Seraphin  Vanoni,  a  joug 
French  painter  of  merit,  is  announ(^.  He  was  killed  hj 
a  fall  fi*om  a  scaflblding  in  the  Palais  of  the  L^on  d'Hos- 
neur,  while  engaged  decorating  the  ceiling,  a  duty  for  wfakli 
ha  was  selected  in  preference  to  many  competitors. 

The  London  Court  Jowmal  says,  in  its  very  best  mss- 
ner,  that  **  Mr.  Jefi*ereon  Davis,  the  illustrious  ex-Fresi- 
dent  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  in  London  for  s  fet 
days,  and  contemplates  visiting  Scotland  before  his  reton 
to  America.  He  is  looking  much  better  than  when  hs  vn 
last  here." 

It  is  stated  that  a  house  of  historic  interest  is  bemg  d^ 
molished  at  Berlin.  This  house.  No.  17,  Taubenstruse, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Electors  of  Prussia  before  Berlii 
aspired  to  be  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  Towmb 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  inhabited  by  Yoltsiit 
during  his  stav  at  Berlin,  and  it  was  thence  that  he  assailed 
Maupertuis,  tne  Presideut  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  house  in  King's  Yard,  Deptford,  which  was  oecs- 
pied  by  Peter  the  Great  during  that  monarch's  sojonra  is 
England  in  1698  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  is 
naval  architecture,  is  still  preserved.  It  forms  part  of  tk 
Evelyn  estate,  of  which  the  factor  is  Mr.  J.  £.  Liardet,  the 
unsuccessful  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  recent  eIe^ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  fitted  up  by  that  gentleman  for  die  in- 
spection of  the  Czar  during  his  visit  to  England. 

There  is  much  talk  going  on  in  Rome  just  now  concen- 
ing  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  painting  by  Baphsel 
from  the  Sciarra  Gallery.  The  painting  in  question  u  the 
well-known  **  Violin-player,"  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  tM 
by  its  possessor  to  a  foreigner  who  will  lake  it  out  of  Italy. 
ThiB  is  contrary  to  the  Pontifical  laws  of  1802  and  18SQ^ 
which  prohibit  the  removal  from  Italy  of  any  celebrasad 
works  of  art,  as  well  from  private  as  from  public  collectioni 

It  appears  i^Htfltes  which  were  in  preparation  at  Hihi 
for  the  removal  of  the  complete  homes  of  St.  Ambrae, 
St.  Protais,  and  St  Grervais,  have  been  somewhat  distorbd 
by  letters  from  Piacenza  stating  that  in  a  church  in  diit 
town  the  head  of  St  Gervais  and  the  entire  body  of  St 
Rrotais  have  long  been  visited  and  venerated  by  the  iaitit- 
fill.  It  appears  improbable  that  the  one  saint  had  tm 
heads  and  the  other  two  entire  bodies,  still  we  know  tk 
slight  discrepancy  has  been  accounted  for. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  tb 
Pali  Mall  Gazette,  is  now  engaged  in  writing  his  renliai^ 
cences  of  the  4th  of  September  in  the  XlXme  Siide.    B» 

Earty  have  often  been  censured  with  extreme  violence  ht 
aving  upset  the  Empire  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Perhipi 
impartial  people  have  lone  ago  formed  the  conviction  tiiit 
the  Empire  rather  fell  than  was  broken  to  pieces.  H 
Jules  Simon  says  it  was  an  awkward  situation ;  the  £ib* 
peror  could  not  resume  the  command  of  the  anny  and  ha 
could  not  return  to  Paris,  he  therefore  became  an  encoo- 
brance  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  Corps  L^slatif  v« 
deliberating  on  a  new  form  of  government  when  the  ffO^ 
Sedan  news  arrived,  and  the  mob  took  it  into  their  owa 
hands. 
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LITERATURE   AND  BREAD. 

Walter  Sgott*8  laying  that  ^  Literature  is  a  good 
■tick  but  poor  crutch  "  illustrates  fairly  an  objection  which 
lies  in  most  minds  against  the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a 
means  for  guning  one's  livelihood.  Every  once  in  a  while 
the  newspapers  report  the  incomes  of  various  writers,  well 
or  ill  known,  generally  explaining  the  large  incomes  in 
one  of  two  ways :  eiUier  that  the  author  inherited  his 
fortune,  or  that  he  made  it  by  writings  which  reflect  no 
credit  upon  him.  Roughly  speaking,  it  would  probably 
be  held  by  most  people  that  literature  as  a  business  '^did 
not  pay." 

An  objection  is  brought  from  another  side,  that  the 
effisct  upon  the  author  himself  b  disturbing ;  that  he  who 
writes  for  his  daily  bread  is  under  continual  necessity 
of  producing,  whether  he  be  in  the  mood  for  it  or  not ; 
that  thus  spontaneousness  is  checked  and  the  result  found 
to  be  mere  mechanical  work.  The  vulgar  needs  of  the 
flesh,  it  is  held,  do  not  stimulate  but  impede  the  action 
of  the  more  spiritual  faculties,  and  the  anxiety  respecting 
one's  dinner,  and  especially  the  dinner  of  one's  family, 
renders  one  incapable  of  the  best  effort.  In  a  word,  that 
certain  gentle  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  best  sus- 
tained literary  labors. 

These  considerations  are  familiar  enough,  and  have  re- 
ceived more  than  their  due  attention.  Prudence  is  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all,  but  **  Prudence,"  as  Blake  says  in 
one  of  his  proverbs,  ^  is  an  old  maid  courted  by  Inca- 
pacity ;  "  and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  with  some 
degree  of  fiumess  that  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
hesitates  indefinitely,  before  undertaking  the  occupation 
of  literature,  thereby  proves  an  incapacity  to  engage  in  it. 
Recklessness  is  not  courage,  but  neither  is  lack  of  con- 
fidence always  wisdom. 

We  do  not  see  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in 

the  case  of  literature  to  the  rule  which  governs  people  in 

the  choice  of  any  profession.    -One  person  enters  the  law 

because  when  the  time  comes  for  choosing,  his  nature  sets 

in  that  direction ;  another  enters  the  ministry  because  he 

has  a  call  to  it,  and  in  that  word  calling  lies  the  secret 

of  the  whole.     A  man  does  not  call  himself  to  any  work, 

and  it  is  for   each   to   determine  whether   he  has  been 

called  to  this  or  that  life ;  the  question  of  support  is  a 

secondary  one  which  is  much  more  easily  answered,  much 

less  important,  and   usually  involved   in   the   very  call 

which  he  receives.    Hiat  is  to  say,  if  one  is  conscious  that 

he  has  something  to  say  and  knows  that  he  can  best  say 

it  with  the  pen,  he  will  be  drawn  to  literature  in  some 

form.     If  the  conditions  of  authorship  and  publication  are 

favorable  where  he  lives,  then  he  may  write  and  prosper. 

If  they  are  unfavorable,  he  must  write  and  be  poor.     But 

if  there  is  absolutely  no  demand  in  the  community  for 

literature,  ihen  if  the  call  upon  him  to  live  there  at  any 

rate  is  strong,  it  will  so  far  modify  the  demand  upon  him 

to  be  an  author,  that  he  will  be  governed  in  his  inclinations 

and  led  to  earn  his  bread  in  some  other  way.     No  doubt 


the  professions  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  in  the 
United  States  contain  many  persons,  who  under  more 
favorable  conditions  would  have  been  irresbtibly  drawn 
into  literature. 

It  is  astonishing  how  simple  the  problem  becomes  if 
one  is  willing  to  accept  poverty.  The  great  difiSculty 
with  those  who  hesitate  before  a  life  given  to  literature 
is  their  desire  to  live  a  lifo  of  ease ;  not  necessarily  one 
of  luxury,  but  at  least  one  of  fireedom  horn  anxiety.  The 
temperament  and  education  of  a  literary  man  disqualify 
him  for  the  coarse  fare  and  rough  accompaniments  of  a 
life  of  manual  toil.  Yet  why  should  a  young  man  who 
feels  the  literary  hunger  in  him  refuse  to  enter  upon  a  life 
of  letters  because  it  promises  hardship  and  demands 
sacrifices  ?  The  young  man  who  turns  away  sorrowing 
from  this  life,  because  he  desires  great  possessions,  may 
find  his  chance  for  money-making  in  some  other,  but  if  he 
be  bom  for  letters  he  will  have  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  Literature 
when  it  is  the  door  to  Wealth,  but  the  evil  day  would  be 
a  short  one,  for  true  Literature  would  instantly  take  refuge 
again  with  Poverty.  A  man  may  honestly  gain  his  daily 
bread  by  literature,  as  long  as  he  is  giving  the  best  of 
what  he  has,  and  if  he  gets  in  return  very  little  besides 
his  bread,  he  should  be  the  last  to  complain,  for  the  very 
choice  of  literature  as  a  life  is  the  open  preference  for 
the  higher  over  the  lower  goods.  **  Remember,"  was 
said  to  the  rich  man,  **  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst 
thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things,"  —  a 
parable  of  very  wide  application. 

NOTES. 

—  State  legislatures  have  exclusive  right  to  make 
State  laws,  but  fortunately  for  the  people  who  are  to  ob- 
serve or  break  them,  the  publication  is  thrown  open  to 
private  enterprise  also.  As  an  illustration  in  point,  the 
Illinois  legislature  which  rose  on  the  last  day  of  March 
provided  that  the  laws  passed  should  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  then  arranged  for  official  publi* 
cation  to  take  place,  so  the  Chicago  papers  say,  some  time 
in  the  falL  But  Colonel  Gross  of  Springfield,  who  has 
published  Gross's  Statutes  for  several  years  past,  haa 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people.  He  appeared  at  the 
Riverside  Press  early  in  May  with  his  copy  prepared,  and 
early  in  June  will  go  back  to  Illinois  with  an  edition  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  in  a  portly  volume,  solemnly  bound 
afier  the  legal  fashion,  giving  people  who  are  fast  readers 
a  chance  to  read  the  volume  through,  and  commit  it  to 
memory  if  need  be,  before  the  first  day  of  July. 

—  Senator  Anthony's  bill  concerning  the  sale  of  public 
documents  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  has  grown 
steadily.  It  provides  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Print- 
ing shall  determine  upon  the  number  of  copies  of  every 
book,  document,  or  report  ordered  to  be  printed,  over  and 
above  the  number  called  for  by  the  regular  official  demand, 
and  that  these  copies  shall  bear  upon  the  title-page  the 
cost  price,  together  with  the  additional  cost  of  postage. 
Then  any  person  in  the  country  desiring  a  copy  can  pro- 
cure it  by  remitting  the  sum  to  the  Congressional  Printer, 
who  is  to  be  allowed  a  clerk  to  have  charge  of  this  sales 
department.  We  still  think  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
books,  it  would  be  better  for  the  government  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  regular  publishers,  who  could  use  their 
machinery  to  bring  such  works  before  the  people.  However, 
the  reform  does  away  with  much  of  the  abuse  under  the 
existing  system. 
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—  One  hundred  and  twelye  millioni  fort^-three  thon- 
Band,  five  hundred  postal  cards  were  mannfactored  the 
past  year.  The  extension  of  postal-card  intercourse  with 
other  countries  has  now  taken  in  Germany,  and  for  two 
cents  one  may  send  there  from  the  United  States  as 
much  information  as  he  can  get  upon  one  of  these  little 
tickets.  It  is  carious  to  see  the  interest  which  news- 
papers eyery  where  take  in  these  cards.  There  have  been 
rules  of  decorum  published  with  regard  to  the  use  of  them. 
They  are  still  in  fact  the  toys  of  correspondents. 

—  The  American  Greographical  Society  issues  a  circular 
stating  that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  Explorer,  is  to  head  an 
expedition  from  New  York  to  Iceland,  by  way  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  South  Greenland, 
reaching  Beikjavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  in  time  for  the 
millennial  celebration  in  August.  It  is  proposed  to  climb 
Mount  Hecla,  to  sail  around  the  north  side  of  Iceland,  to 
photograph  the  magnificent  scenery  there,  and  to  hunt, 
fish,  and  explore.  Beyond  this  the  party  will  go  north, 
avoiding  the  ice,  however,  some  distance  inside  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  voyage  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  as  well  fit)m  a  sportsman's  as  a  scientific 
and  historical  point  of  view.  No  republic  has  ever  cele- 
brated its  thousandth  anniversary,  and  the  novel  and  un- 
precedented occasion  will,  doubtless,  call  together  a  large 
assemblage  of  both  learned  and  adventurous  people.  A 
very  interesting  article  on  Iceland  in  the  last  number  of 
the  ComhiU  Magazintj  by  Mr.  Bryce,  presents  a  fiiscinating 
picture  to  an  outsider  of  the  isolated  life  of  the  people. 
To  an  outsider,  we  say,  for  probably  the  people  themselves 
are  not  over  fond  of  isolation.  Indeed,  the  Spectator  re- 
marks :  '*  It  is  probable,  we  believe,  though  Mr.  Bryce 
does  not  say  so,  that  in  a  little  while  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation will  leave  Iceland  for  America,  and  then  the  un- 
peopled, gloomy  desert  will  be  applied  to  what  seems  now 
its  proper  use,**— a  natural  penal  settlement  for  the  worst 
prisoners  of  Scandinavia,  or  it  may  be  of  England." 

—  Our  readers  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  pathetic 
advertisement  which  continued  so  long  in  the  principal 
papers  of  the  country,  beginning  ^  Msthlick,"  and  call- 
ing upon  some  wanderer  to  return  to  a  sick  mother.  The 
explanation  came  at  length  in  the  story  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  who  had  stepped  out  of 'the  circle  in  which 
there  seemed  the  promise  of  everything  that  wealth  and 
position  could  give,  into  a  life  of  roving  at  sea.  No  ac- 
count of  his  motives  has  ever  fully  explained  them,  but 
the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  he  was  irresistibly 
drawn  by  the  love  of  adventure  and  driven  by  a  repulsion, 
from  the  forced  life  of  a  young  aristocrat.  At  any  rate 
his  character  was  above  reproach,  and  his  free  life  showed 
no  stain.  He  was  lost  at  sea,  six  days  out  frx>m  Boston. 
His  mother  has  lately  given  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  in  honor 
of  her  son. 

—  It  must  have  struck  many  chess-players  that  there 
was  an  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  the  game  being  of  East- 
ern origin,  the  King  remains  stationary  and  throws  the 
Queen  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest.  The  ex- 
planation is  suggested  by  these  lines  in  Chaucer's  '*  Boke 
of  the  Duchesse : "  — 

"  At  the  chesse  with  me  she  gan  to  pley ; 
With  hir  fals  draughtes  dyrers 
She  staale  on  me  and  toke  my  fers." 

The  fers  is  sometimes  spelled  pherz  or  pherzan,  in  other 
words,  the  King's  chief  counsellor,  or  vizier.  In  the  East 
he  would  naturally  make  the  {moves  and  lead  the  game. 
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and  when  the  game  was  transferred  to  the  West,  the  rda 
tions  of  the  pieces  continued  the  same,  but  by  degrees  thi 
name  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  changed  for  that  of  the 
Queen,  who  would  be  the  natural  consort  of  the  Ciig  h 
most  people's  minds.  In  India  at  this  day  one  maj  ne 
two  natives  sit  upon  the  ground,  mark  out  a  cbess-bosid 
in  the  soil,  and  mould  little  figures  of  cUy,  to  appear  od 
that  occasion  only. 

—New  York  is  the  first  State  to  make  a  praeUcsltot 
of  compulsory  education.  Governor  Dix  having  ligiied  die 
bill  to  that  effect  recently  passed  by  the  Legislatiire.  It 
requires  parents  and  guardians  of  children  between  tk 
ages  of  eight  and  fifiSeen  years  to  give  them,  in  a  sduol 
or  at  home,  at  least  fourteen  weeks'  regular  iostractkn 
%yery  year  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grsm- 
mar,  and  geography.  It  prohibits  the  emj^oyment  of 
children  within  the  ages  named  at  any  labor  daring  dK 
time  when  the  common  schools  are  opened,  and  schod 
officers  are  given  the  authority  to  see  that  the  Isv  is 
enforced.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  resolti,  sad 
judging  from  the  number  of  communications  on  the  nb* 
jeqjt  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  will  be  a  great  maaj 
watchers. 

—  A  Boston  '^tonsorial  artist,"  lately  from  Fkin, 
advertises  as  a  novelty  what  he  calls  *'  Artificial  Inmble 
Heads  of  Hair.*'  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing  here. 
Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  citizens  d 
Boston  and  the  vicinity  have  for  a  number  of  jean 
adopted  this  style  of  head-dress.  If  you  look  down  froB 
the  gallery  of  one  of  our  churches,  or  firom  the  bsko&j 
seats  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  during  the  op&a  bouffe  ssisob, 
you  will  see  enough  invisible  heads  of  hair  to  conmoe 
you  that  that  is  the  prevailing  mode, 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art  it  was  announced  that  the  Di  Cesnols 
collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  was  now  the  property 
of  the  museum.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  mnsem 
indicates  how  much  interest  the  public  have  felt  in  dn 
exhibition  of  art  The  building  in  the  Central  Park  vOl 
soon  be  coounenced,  if  it  can  be  erected  for  about  $500,000. 
The  Museum  of  Art  in  Boston  is  slowly  rising.  The  phi 
of  the  directors  is  to  build  first  one  wing  of  the  entin 
building.  Each  museum  has  shown  its  wisdom  in  msk- 
ing  public  such  collections  as  it  had,  before  obtaining  ill 
building. 

—  The  interest  which  every  reader  in  the  United 
States  has  in  the  state  of  the  weather  must  be  our  excos 
for  quoting  fix>m  the  analysis  of  the  character  of  OU 
Probabilities,  as  seen  by  the  blazing  light  of  the  Plire» 
logical  Journal,  Perhaps  it  may  help  to  explsin  tb 
terms  in  which  our  weather  is  sometimes  stated.  ^& 
Benevolence  is  strong  enough  to  make  him  sympathetica!, 
kindly,  liberal,  and  especially  tender  toward  the  belplsc 
and  the  aged."  What  suffering  he  must  experience  as  be 
watches  the  storm  centre  moving  over  the  older  sectiflSB 
of  the  country.  "^  He  appears  to  have  laigie  Cautionsses^ 
which  gives  prudence  and  guardedness.*'  That  accoxoA 
for  some  expressions  we  have  noticed  in  his  reports.  **  W( 
think  his  Combativeness  is  considerably  Isuqger  than  ui 
Destructiveness."  We  always  thought  he  had  a  spiK 
against  the  barometer.  ^  He  appears  to  have  a  weO- 
developed  crown."     And  this  is  a  republicsLn  oountiy ! 

—  The  Naval  Committee  has  reported  in  favor  </ 
allowing  the  widow  of  Captain  Hall  a  sum  not  exoeedu^ 
915,000  for  the  papers  of  her  husband. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  iv.  (continued.) 

Mrs.  Damerkl  had  yery  different 
feelings  on  the  subject  as  she  went  ap- 
stairs  with  the  candle  he  had  so  po- 
litely lighted  for  her,  in  her  hand.  I 
am  afraid  she  was  not  so  softened  as 
she  ought  to  have  been  by  his  charm- 
ing politeness,  which  made  her  slightly 
angry,  and  she  was  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  task  he  had  thrown  back  upon 
her.  Mrs.  Damerel  knew  that  eirls 
were  not  so  easily  moulded  as  tneir 
fathers  sometimes  think.  She  felt  by 
instinct  that,  according  to  all  prece- 
dent, Wodehouse,  who  was  youn?  and 
eay  and  penniless,  must  be  the  favor- 
ite. She  knew,  too,  that  to  endeavor 
to  turn  the  current  in  favor  of  the 
other  was  almost  enough  to  decide 
matters  against  him  ;  and,  beyond  all 
this,  Mrs.  Damerel  felt  it  hard  that 
everything  that  was  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable should  be  lefl  on  her  shoul- 
ders. Rose  was  separated  from  her; 
she  was  her  father's  companion ;  she 
was  being  trained  to  prefer  refined  but 
useless  leisure  with  him  to  the  aid  and 
sympathy  which  her  mother  had  a 
right  to  look  for ;  yet,  when  it  came 
to  b^  needful  to  do  any  disagreeable 
duty  for  Rose,  it  was  the  mother  who 
had  to  put  herself  in  the  breach.  It 
was  hard  upon  Mrs.  Damerel.  All  the 
reproof,  the  unpleasant  suggestions  of 
duty,  the  disagreeable  advice,  the  ap- 
parent exactions  to  come  from  her 
side;  while  nothing  but  indulgence, 
petting,  and  fondness,  and  unlimited 
compliance  with  every  desire  she  had, 
should  be  apparent  on  the  side  of  the 
father.  I  think  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
right,  and  that  hers  was  a  very  hard 
case  indeed. 

The  Wodehouses  came  hastily  to 
the  rectory  the  very  next  day  to  in- 
timate the  sad  news  of  Edward's 
approaching  departure.  His  mother 
fairly  broke  down,  and  cried  bitterly. 
'*  I  hoped  to  have  bad  him  with  me  so 
much  longer,"  she  said  ;  "  and  now 
he  must  go  off  about  this  slave-trade. 
Oh  1  why  should  we  take  it  upon  us  to 
look  after  everybody,  when  thev  don't 
want  to  be  looked  after?  If  those 
poor  African  wretches  cared  as  much 
for  it  as  we  suppose,  would  n't  they 
take  better  care  of  themselves  ?  What 
have  we  to  do,  always  interfering? 
When  I  think  of  my  boy,  who  is  all  I 


have  in  the  world,  going  out  to  that 
dreadful  coast  to  risk  bis  life,  for  the 
sake  of  some  one  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  "  — 

*'  My  dear  ladv,  we  cannot  be  alto- 
gether guided  by  private  motives," 
said  the  rector ;  **  we  must  take  prin- 
ciple for  something.  Were  we  to  per- 
mit the  slave-trade,  we  should  depart 
from  all  our  traditions.  England  has 
always  been  the  guardian  of  freedom." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Damerel  I  "  said  the  poor 
lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  freedom 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  about,  and  I 
suppose  it 's  a  great  thing  to  have  ; 
but  what  is  freedom  to  these  poor  sav- 
ages, that  it  should  cost  me  and  other 
women  our  boys  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  cost  you  your  boy, "said 
Mrs.  Damerel  ;  **he  will  come  back. 
Don't  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the 
question.  He  has  been  there  before, 
and  it  did  not  hurt  him ;  why  should 
it  now  ?  " 

<'Ah!  who  can  tell  that?"  said 
poor  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  drying  her 
eyes.  She  was  a  woman  who  liked 
the  darker  side  of  all  human  affairs, 
and  she  felt  it  almost  an  insult  to  her 
when  any  one  prognosticated  happi- 
ness. Her  son  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  bear  up  under  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  her  predictions  and  his  regret 
at  leavincr  her,  and  disappointment  in 
having  his  holiday  shortened — along 
with  a  deeper  reason  still  which  he 
said  nothing  about.  He  tried  to  be 
as  cheerful  as  he  could ;  but  when  he 
turned  to  Rose  and  met  the  one  piteous 
look  the  girl  gave  him,  and  saw  her 
lip  quiver  —  though  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  mother,  or  from  any  personal  feel- 
ing of  her  own  —  he  very  nearly  broke 
down.  He  had  still  ten.  days  to  make 
his  preparations  for  leaving,  and  before 
that  time  he  thought  to  himself  he 
must  surely  find  out  whether  Rose 
cared  anything  for  him  more  than  she 
did  for  the  others  whom  she  had 
known  like  him  almost  all  her  life. 
He  looked  anxiously  into  her  face 
when  he  shook  hands  with  her;  but 
Rose,  feeling,  she  could  not  tell  why, 
more  inclined  to  cry  than  she  had  ever 
been  before,  without  any  reason,  as 
she  said,  would  not  meet  his  looks. 
'*  This  is  not  my  farewell  visit,"  he 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laush.  *'•  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  feel  so  dis- 
mal about  it;    I    shall    see  you  all 


again. 


"  Oh,  many  times,  I  hope  I  "  said 


Mrs.  Damerel,  who  could  not  help 
feeling  kindly  towards  the  poor  young 
fellow,  notwithstanding  her  conspire 
acy  against  his  interests.  The  rec- 
tor did  not  commit  himself  in  this 
foolish  war,  but  took  leave  of  the 
young  sailor  solemnly.  *'  However 
that  may  be,"  he  said,  *'  God  bless  yon, 
Edward ;  I  am  sure  you  will  do  your 
duty,  and  be  a  credit  to  all  that  wish 
you  well." 

This  address  chilled  poor  Wode- 
house more  and  more.  Was  it  his 
dismissal?  He  tried  to  bear  up 
against  that  too,  talking  of  the  garden 
party  he  was  coming  to  on  Wednes- 
day, and  of  the  repeated  visits  he  still 
hoped  for;  but,  somehow,  from  the 
moment  he  received  the  rector's  bless- 
ing he  believed  in  these  farewell  visits 
and  the  explanations  they  might  give 
rise  to,  no  more.  When  he  went  away 
with  his  mother,  Rose  ran  up-stairs 
on  some  pretext,  and  her  fatber  and 
mother  were  left  alone. 

<*  Martha,"  said  the  rector,  <<  your 
usual  careful  solicitude  failed  you  just 
now.  Ton  as  good  as  asked  him  to 
come  back ;  and  what  could  possibly 
be  so  bad  for  Rose  ?  " 

<<  How  could  I  help  it  ?  "  she  said. 
<*Poor  boy,  he  must  come  again,  at 
least  to  say  good-by." 

'*  I  don't  see  the  *  necessity.     It  will 

.only  make  mischief.    Rose  is  quite 

cast  down,  whether  from  sympathy  or 

from  feelinz.    We  should  take  care 

not  to  be  at  home  when  he  calls  again." 

Mr.  Damerel  said  this  in  so  even  a 
voice  that  it  was  delightful  to  hear 
him  speak,  and  he  went  out  and  took 
his  seat  under  the  lime-trees  as  a  man 
should  who  has  discharged  all  his  du* 
ties  and  is  at  peace  and  in  favor  with 
both  God  and  man.  Rose  did  not 
venture  to  face  her  mother  with  eyes 
which  she  felt  were  heavy,  and  there- 
fore stole  out  of  doors  direct  and  went 
to  her  father,  who  was  always  indul- 
gent. How  good  and  tender  he  was, 
never  finding  fault!  If  perhaps,  as 
Rose  was  beginning  to  fear,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  deficient  in  en- 
ergy—  a  gentle  accusation  which  the 
fondest  partisan  might  allow  —  yet,  to 
balance  this,  how  good  he  was,  how 
feeling,  how  tender  1  No  one  need  be 
afiraid  to  eo  to  him.  He  was  always 
ready  to  near  one's  story,  to  forgive 
one's  mistakes.  Rose,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  catechised,  stole  across  the 
lawn  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  with- 
out a  word.    She  did  not  care  to  meet 
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anybody's  look  just  at  that  moment. 
She  had  not  cried ;  but  the  tears  were 
so  very  near  the  surface,  that  any 
chance  encounter  of  looks  might  have 
been  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Mr.  Damerel  did  not  speak  all  at 
once.  He  took  time,  the  more  cun- 
ningly to  betray  her ;  and  then  he  en- 
tered upon  one  of  his  usual  conversa- 
tions, to  which  poor  Rose  gave  but 
little  heed.  After  a  while  her  mono- 
syllabic answers  seemed  to  attract  his 
curiosity  all  at  once. 

*'  You  are  not  well,"  he  said  ;  "  or 
sorry,  is  it?  Sorry  for  poor  Mrs. 
Woaehouse,  who  is  going  to  lose  her 
son?" 

**  Oh  yes,  papa  1  Poor  old  lady  — 
she  will  be  so  lonely  when  he  is  away." 

^  She  is  not  so  very  old,*'  he  said, 
amused ;  ^  not  so  old  as  I  am,  and  I 
don't  feel  myself  a  Methuselah.  It  is 
▼ery  good  of  you  to  be  so  sympathiz- 
ing, my  dear." 

"On,  papa,  who  could  help  it?" 
said  Bose,  almost  feeling  as  if  her 
father  would  approve  the  shedding  of 
those  tears  which  made  her  eyes  so 
hot  and  heavy.  She  plucked  a  hand- 
ful of  erass  and  played  with  it,  her 
head  held  down  and  the  large  drops 
gathering ;  and  her  heart,  poor  child, 
tor  the  moment,  in  the  fulness  of  this 
first  trouble,  felt  more  heavy  than  her 
eyes. 

« Tes,  it  is  a  pity  for  Mrs.  Wode- 
house,"  said  Mr.  t)amerel,  reflectively ; 
**  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
very  selfish  to  regret  it  for  Edward. 
He  has  not  a  penny,  poor  fellow,  and 
not  much  influence  that  I  know  of. 
He  can  only  get  his  promotion  by  ser- 
vice, and  in  this  point  of  view  his 
friends  ought  to  be  glad  he  is  going. 
Look  across  Ankermead,  Bose;  how 
soft  the  shadows  are  I  the  most  deli- 
cate gray  with  silvery  lights.  If  you 
were  a  little  mere  ambidous  as  an 
artist,  you  might  get  your  sketch-book 
and  try  that  ^ecu" 

Bose  smiled  a  wan  little  smile  in 
answer  to  this  invitation,  and  lookinz 
down  upon  the  landscape,  as  he  told 
lier  to  do,  saw  nothinp^  but  a  bluish- 
green  and  yellow  mist  through  the 
prismatic  medium  of  the  big  tear, 
which  next  moment,  to  her  terror  and 
misery,  came  down,  a  huee,  unconceal- 
able  wet  blot,  upon  her  light  summer 
dress.  She  was  herself  so  struck  by 
consternation  at  the  sight  that,  instead 
of  making  any  attempt  to  conceal  it, 
she  looked  up  at  him,  her  lips  falline 
apart,  her  eyes  growing  larger  and 
larger  with  fnght  and  wonder,  half 
appealing  to  mm  to  know  what  it 
could  mean,  half  defying  observation. 
Mr.  Damerel  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  his  usuiJ  rule  of  indul- 
gence. 

<<  You  are  too  sympathetic,  my  dear," 
he  said.  ^  If  any  one  but  me  saw  tMs 
they  might  say  such  feeling  was  too 
strong  to  be  lavished  on  Mrs.  Wode- 
honse.  Don't  let  us  hear  any  more  of 
it.  Have  you  finished  '  Balaustion  '  ? 
You  have  no  book  with  you  to-day." 
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**  No,  papa  —  I  came  out  —  the 
other  way  "  — 

''  What  does  that  mean  ?  Not 
through  the  drawing-room,  where  you 
left  it,  and  where  your  mother  was  ? 
I  think  you  were  right,  Bose,"  said 
Mr.  Damerel,  dropping  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  easy  smile;  **your 
mothec  has  little  patience  with  Mrs. 
Wodehouse's  despairs  and  miseries. 
You  had  better  keep  your  sympathy 
to  yourself  in  her  presence.  jLook 
here;  I  want  this  read  aloud.  My 
eyes  ache ;  I  was  up  late  last  night." 

Bose  took  the  book  obediently,  and 
read.     She  saw  the  white  pase  and 
letters  clear  without    any    prismatic 
lights.     Her    tears    were    all  driven 
away,  forced  back  upon  her  heart  as  if 
by  a  strong  wind.     She  read,  as  Mil- 
ton's daughters  might  have  read  his 
Latin,  if  they  did  not  understand  it, 
as   some  people  say  —  not  missing  a 
word  nor  seeing  any  meaning  in  one ; 
going  on  as  in  a  dream,  wiUi  a  con- 
sciousness of  herself,  and  the  scene, 
and  her  father's  look,  and  not  a  no- 
tion what  she  was  reading  about    It 
was  very  good  mental  discipline,  but 
so  sharp  that  this  poor  soft  child,  ut- 
terly unused  to  it,  not  knowing  why 
she  should  suddenly  be  subjected  to 
such  fierce  repression,  wretched  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  sorry  and  ashamed, 
never  foreot  it  all  her  life.     She  read 
thus  for  Sooxxt  an  hour,  till  her  father 
stopped  her  to  make  some  notes  upon 
the  marein  of  the  book  ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  elegantly  studious  persons 
who  weave    themselves   through  the 
books  they  read,  and  leave  volumes  of 
notes  on  every  possible  subject  behind 
them.     He    had  been  entering  into 
every  word,  though  Bose  had  not  un- 
derstood a  syllabfe ;  and  he  smiled  and 
discoursed  to  her  about  it,  while  she 
kept  silent,  terrified   lest  he  should 
ask  some  question  which  would  betray 
her  inattention.    Bose  had  been  learn- 
ing smilingly,  with  happy  bewilder- 
ment, for  some  months  back,  to  con- 
sider herself  an  independent  .individ- 
ual.    She  lelt  and  realized  it  without 
any  difficulty  to-day.     She  stood  quite 
alone  in  all  that  bright  scene;  apart 
firom  the  real  world  and  the  ideal  both 
—  neither  the  lawn,  nor  the  book,  nor 
the  landscape,  nor  her  father's  talk 
having  power  to  move  her  ;  frightened 
at  herself — still  more  frightened  for 
him,  and  for  the  tone,  half  sarcastic, 
half  reproving,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  heard  in  his  voice ; 
and  without  even  the  satisfaction  of 
realizing  the  new  sentiment  which  had 
come    into  her  mind.    She  realized 
nothing  except  that  sudden  dismay 
had  come  over  her,  that  it  liad  been 
checked  summarily ;   that  her  tears, 
driven  back,  were  nlling  her  head  and 
her  heart  with  confusing  pain;  that 
there    was    something  wrong  in  the 
strange  new  emotion  Qiat  was  at  work 
within  her — and  this  without  even  the 
melancholy  sweet|iess  of  knowing  what 
it  was. 
Poor  Bose  in  June  1    It  was  the  first 


storm  that  had  ever  disturbed  kr 
perfect  blossom.  She  began  to  get 
better  after  a  while,  as  at  her  age  it  b 
easy  to  do,  and  gradually  came  oat  of 
her  mist  and  was  restored  to  partiil 
consciousness.  By  the  evening  of  tliat 
day  she  was  nearly  herself  a^ 
though  much  subdued,  remembeiag 
that  she  had  been  very  unhappj,  u 
she  might  have  remembered  a  tot 
bad  headache,  with  great  content,  jet 
wonder  that  it  should  be  gone  or  tl- 
most  gone.  The  cessation  of  tlie  «• 
tive  pain  gave  her  a  kind  of  sabdsed 
happiness  once  more,  as  relief  alwri 
does  —  which  the  heart  never  feeli  % 
be  negative,  but  positive.  What  t 
thing  ease  is,  afler  we  are  once  eos- 
scions  of  having  lost  it  even  fat  o 
hour  1  This  brought  Bose's  color  bid 
and  her  smile.  AU  mental  pus,! 
suppose,  is  spasmodic;  and  the  fat 
fit,  when  not  too  well  defined  nor  hope- 
less in  character,  is  often  as  brief  as  I 
is  violent.  Bose  got  better ;  her  mmd 
accustomed  itself  to  the  shadow  whid 
for  one  short  interval  had  covered  it 
with  blackness.  She  beean4tope^ 
ceive  that  it  did^not  fill  all  earth  ni 
heaven,  as  she  had  at  first  supjioeed. 

CHAPT^B   V. 

Boss  grew  very  much  better,  al- 
most quite  well,  next  day.  There  nt 
still  a  little  thrill  about  her  of  the  nb 
past,  but  in  the  mean  time  nothog 
nad  yet  happened,  do  blank  had  beei 
made  in  the  circle  of  neighbors;  tad 
though  she  was  still  as  sony  as  eni, 
she  said  to  herself,  for  poor  )b% 
Wodehouse  (which  was  the  only  r* 
son  she  had  ever  given  to  herself  fir 
that  serrement  de  copur),  yet  there  were 
evident  consolations  in  that  poor  lidji 
lot)  if  she  could  but  see  them.  Edvsd 
would  come  back  again ;  she  wodd 

get  letters  from  him ;  she  would  hsn 
im  still,  though  he  was  away.  Ske 
was  his  inalienably,  whatever  oistuoe 
there  might  be  between  them.  1^ 
seemed  a  strong  argument  to  Rose  n 
favor  of  a  brighter  view  of  the  snbjttki 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  hue 
assuted  Mrs.  Wodehouse;  asd,  be- 
sides, there  were  still  ten  days,  vhkk 
—  as  a  day  is  eternity  to  a  child- 
was  as  good  as  a  year  at  lea^  ^ 
Bose.  So  she  took  comfort,  lad 
preened  herself  like  a  bird,  and  eiae 
aeain  forth  to  the  day  in  all  her  svk^ 
bloom,  her  tears  got  rid  of  in  the 
natural  way,  her  eyes  no  longer  h^ 
and  heavy.  She  scarcely  oiaend 
even,  or  at  least  did  not  make  mj 
mental  note  of  the  fact,  that  she  did  tt^ 
see  Edward  Wodehouse  for  somedi^ 
thereafter.  "  How  sorry  I  am  to  h*« 
missed  them  1 "  her  mother  said  f 
hearing  that  the  young  man  and  v* 
mother  had  called  in  her  abe^xe: 
and  Bose  was  sorry  too,  but  honetfij 
took  the  fact  for  an  accident  Msi 
the  ensuing  days  there  was  little  6e^ 
that  an  unusual  amount  of  occuj^^ 
poured  upon  her.  She  went  with  jjj 
father  to  town  one  morning  to  see  the 
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pictureB  in  the  exhibitions.  Another 
day  she  was  taken  by  the  same  de- 
lightful companion  to  the  other  side  of 
the  county  to  a  garden  party,  which 
was  the  most  beautiful  vision  of  fine 
dresses  and  fine  people  Rose  had  ever 
seen.  I  cannot  quite  describe  what 
the  girl's  feelings  were  while  she  was 
going  through  these  unexpected  pleas- 
ures. She  liked  them,  and  was 
pleased  and  flattered ;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  giddy  sense  of 
something  being  done  to  ner  which 
she  could  not  make  out,  —  some  force 
being  put  upon  her,  she  could  not  tell 
what,  or  for  why,  —  was  in  her  mind. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
jealous  and  curious,  suspecting  some 
unseen  motive,  though  sne  could  not 
tell  what  it  might  be. 

On  the  fourth  day  hf>r  father  and 
mother  both  together  took  her  with 
them  to  Mr.  Incledon's,  to  see,  they 
said,  a  new  picture  which  he  had  just 
bought  —  a  Perugino,  or,  it  might  be, 
an  early  Raphael.  <'  He  wants  my 
opinion  —  and  I  want  yours,  Rose," 
said  her  father,  flattenne,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  his  favorite  child. 

"  And  Mr.  Incledon  wants  hers, 
too,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  ''I  don't 
know  what  has  made  him  think  you  a 
judge,  Rose." 

*'0h!  bow  can  1  give  an  opinion 
—  what  do  I  know  ?  '  said  Rose,  be- 
wildered; but  she  was  pleased,  as 
what  ffirl  would  not  be  pleased  ?  To 
have  her  opinion  prized  was  pleasant, 
even  thougn  she  felt  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  she  could  pass  no 
opinion.  *'  I  have  never  seen  any 
but  the  Raphaels  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery," she  said,  with  alarmed  youthful 
conscientiousness,  as  they  went  along, 
*'  and  what  can  I  know  ?  " 

**  You  can  tell  him  if  you  like  it ; 
and  that  will  please  him  as  much  as 
if  you  were  the  first  art  critic  in  Eng- 
land," said  the  rector.  These  words 
eave  Rose  a  little  thrill  of  suspicion  — 
for  why  should  Mr.  Incledon  care  for 
her  opinion?  —  and  perplexed  her 
thoughts  much  as  she  walked  up  the 
leafy  road  to  the  gate  of  Whitton 
Park,  which  was  Mr.  Incledon' s  grand 
house.  Her  father  expatiated  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  place  as  they  went 
in;  her  mother  looked  preoccupied 
and  anxious;  and  Rose  herself  grew 
more  and  more  suspicious,  though  she 
was  surprised  into  some  exclamations 
of  pleasure  at  the  beauty  and  greenness 
of  the  park. 

*'  I  wonder  I  have  never  been  here 
before,"  she  said;  "  how  could  it  be ?  I 
thought  we  had  been  everywhere  when 
we  were  children,  the  boys  and  I." 

"Mr.  Incledon  did  not  care  for 
children's  visits,"  said  her  mother. 

'*  And  he  was  in  the  right,  my  dear. 
Children  have  no  eye  for  beauty; 
what  they  want  is  space  to  tumble 
about  in,  and  trees  to  climb.  This 
lovely  bit  of  woodland  would  be  lost 
on  boys  and  girls.  Be  thankful  you 
did  not  see  it  when  you  were  incapi^ 
ble  of  appreciating  it,  Rose." 


**It  is  very  odd,  though,"  she  said. 
« Do  you  thmk  it  is  nice  of  Mr. 
Incleaon  to  shut  up  so  pretty  a  place 
from  his  neighbors  —  from  his  friends  ? 
—  for,  as  we  have  always  lived  so 
near,  we  are  his  friends,  I  suppose." 

»<  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  rector ; 
but  his  wife  said  nothing.  I  do  not 
think  her  directer  mind  cared  for  this 
way  of  influencing  her  daughter. 
She  was  anxious  for  the  same  object, 
but  she  would  have  attained  it  in  a 
different  way. 

Here,  however,  Mr;  Incledon  him- 
self appeared  with  as  much  demonstra- 
tion of  delight  to  see  them  as  was 
compatible  with  the  supposed  acci- 
dental character  of  the  visit  Mr. 
Incledon  was  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  you  feel  infallibly  certain 
that  they  must  have  been  *<TOod," 
even  in  their  nurse's  arms.  He  was 
slim  and  tall,  and  looked  younger 
than  he  really  was.  He  had  a  good 
expression,  dark  eves,  and  his  features, 
though  not  at  aU  remarkable,  were 
good  enough  to  give  him  thegeneral 
aspect  of  a  handsome  man.  Tvhether 
he  was  strictly  handsome  or  not  was 
a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
breen,  where  unpleasant  things  had 
been  said  about  his  chin  and  his  eye- 
brows, but  where  the  majority  was 
distinctly  in  his  favor.  His  face  was 
lone,  his  complexion  rather  dark, 
ana  his  general  appearance  **  interest- 
ing." Nobody  tnat  I  know  of  had 
ever  called  him  commonplace.  He 
was  interesting  —  a  word  which  often 
stands  high  in  the  rank  of  descriptive 
adjectives.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
of  whom  imaginative  persons  might 
suppose  that  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
a  story.  Indeed,  there  were  many 
theories  on  the  subject ;  and  ingenious 
observers,  chiefly  ladies,  found  a  great 
many  symptoms  of  this  in  his  appear- 
ance and  demeanor,  and  concluded 
that  a  man  so  well  off  and  so  well 
looking  would  not  have  remained  un- 
married so  long  had  there  not  been 
some  reason  for  it.  But  this  phase 
of  his  existence  was  over,  so  far  as 
his  own  will  .was  concerned.  If  he 
had  ever  had  any  reason  for  remaining 
unmarried,  that  obstacle  must  have 
been  removed ;  for  he  was  now  anxious 
to  marry,  and  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
could  be  truly  said  that  he  was  what 
foolish  young  people  call "  very  much  in 
love  "  with  Kose  Damerel;  but  he  had 
decided  that  she  was  the  wife  for  him, 
and  meant  to  spare  neither  pains  nor 
patience  in  winning  her.  He  had 
naunted  the  rectory  for  some  time, 
with  a  readiness  to  accept  all  invita- 
tions which  was  entirely  unlike  his 
former  habits ;  for  up  to  the  time  when 
he  had  seen  and  made  up  his  mind 
about  Rose,  Mr.  Incledon  had  been 
almost  a  recluse,  appearing  little  in 
the  tranquil  society  of  the  Green, 
spending  much  of  his  time  abroad,  and 
when  at  home  holding  only  a  reserved 
and     distant     intercourse    with    his  | 


neighbors.  He  gave  them  a  hand- 
some heavy  dinner  two  or  three  tizhes 
a  year,  and  accepted  the  solemn 
return  which  society  requires;  but 
no  one  at  Dinglefield  haa  seen  more 
of  his  house  than  the  reception-rooms, 
or  of  himself  than  those  grave  festivi- 
ties exhibited.  The  change  upon  him 
now  was  marked  enough  to  enliehten 
the  most  careless  looker-on;  and  the 
Perugino,  which  they  were  invited  to 
see,  was  in  fact  a  pretence  which  the 
rector  and  his  wife  saw  through  very 
easily,  to  make  them  acquainted  witn 
his  handsome  house  and  all  its  advan- 
tages. He  took  them  all  over  it,  and 
showed  the  glory  of  it  with  mineled 
complacency  and  submission  to  their 
opinion.  Rose  had  never  been  within 
its  walls  before.  She  had  never  sat 
down  familiarly  in  rooms  so  splendid. 
The  master  of  the  house  had  given 
himself  up  to  furniture  and  decorations 
as  only  a  rich  man  can  do;  and  the 
subdued  grace  of  everything  about 
them,  the  wealth  of  artistic  ornament, 
the  &ize  and  space  which  always  im- 
press people  who  are  accustomed  to 
small  houses,  had  no  inconsiderable 
effect,  at  least  upon  the  ladies  of  the 

Earty.  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  awed,  but 
e  enjoyed  the  largeness  and  the  lux- 
ury with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who 
felt  himself  in  his  ri^ht  sphere;  and 
Mr.  Incledon  showed  himself,  as  well  as 
his  house,  at  his  best,  and,  conscious 
that  he  was  doing  so,  looked,  Mrs. 
Damerel  thought,  younger,  handsomer, 
and  more  attractive  than  he  had 
ever  looked  before.  Rose  felt  it,  too, 
vaguely.  She  felt  that  she  was  herself 
somehow  the  centre  of  all  —  the  cen- 
tre, perhaps,  of  a  plot,  the  nature  of 
whicn  perplexed  and  confused  her; 
but  the  plot  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  give  her  any  strong  sen- 
sation of  discomfort  or  fear.  All  that 
it  did  up  to  the  present  moment  was 
to  convey  that  sense  of  importance  and 
pleasant  consciousness  of  beine  the 
first  and  most  flatteringly  considered, 
which  is  always  sweet  to  youth. 
Thus  they  were  all  pleased,  and,  be- 
ing pleased,  became  more  and  more 
pleasant  to  each  other.  Rose,  I  think, 
lorgot  poor  Mrs.  Wodchouse  alto- 
gether for  the  moment,  and  was  as 
gay  as  if  she  had  never  been  sad. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  house, 
raised  on  a  slightly  higher  elevation 
than  the  rectory,  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  though  not  very  extensive  park, 
and  commanding  the  same  landscape 
as  that  which  it  was  the  pride  of  toe 
Damerels  to  possess  from  their  win- 
dows. It  was  the  same,  but  with  a 
difference;  or,  rather,  it  was  like  a 
view  of  the  same  subject  painted  by  a 
different  artist,  dashed  in  in  bolder 
lines,  with  heavier  massing  of  foliage, 
and  one  broad  reach  of  the  river  giving 
a  great  centre  of  light  and  shadow,  in- 
%\jSbA  of  the  dreamy  revelations  here 
and  there  of  the  winding  water  as  seen 
from  the  rectory.  Rose  eave  an  invol- 
untary cry  of  delight  when  she  was 
taken  out  to  the  green  terrace  before 
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the  house,  and  first  saw  the  land- 
scape from  it,  though  she  never  would 
confess  afterwards  that  she  liked  it 
half  so  well  as  the  shadowy  distance 
and  softer  sweep  of  country  visible 
from  her  old  home.  Mr.  Incledon  was 
as  grateful  to  her  for  her  admiration 
as  if  the  Thames  and  the  trees  had 
heen  of  his  making  and  ventured 
to  draw  near  confidentially  and  saj 
how  much  he  hoped  she  would  like 
his  Perugino  —  or,  perhaps,  Raphael. 
*'  You  must  give  me  your  opinion 
frankly,"  he  said. 

*'  But  1  never  saw  any  Raphaels  ex- 
cept those  in  the  National  Gallery," 
said  Rose,  blushing  with  pleasure,  and 
shamefacedness,  and  conscientious 
difficulty.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
girl  that  her  opinion  could  be  thus 
gravely  asked  for  by  a  man  fully 
aware  of  its  complete  worthlessness  as 
criticism.  She  tnought  he  must  have 
formed  some  mistaken  idea  of  her 
knowledge  or  power.  "  And  I  don't  — 
love  them  —  very  much,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  hesitation  and  a  deeper 
blush,  feeling  that  his  momentary 
good  opinion  of  her  must  now  perish 
wrever. 

**  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Incledon.  He  was  walking  on  with 
her  through,  as  she  thought,  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  rooms,  one  opening 
into  the  other,  towards  the  shrine  in 
which  he  had  placed  his  picture. 
'*  There  is  something  more  in  it  than 
meets  the  ear.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  don't  like  them  "  — 

**  It  naeans  —  that  I  love  the  photo- 
graph of  the  San  Sbto,  that  papa  gave 
me  on  my  birthday,"  said  Rose. 

<*  Ah  1 1  perceive ;  you  are  a  young 
critic  to  judge  so  closely.  We  have 
nothing  like  that,  have  we  ?  How  I 
should  like  to  show  you  the  San  Sisto 
picture!  Photographs  and  engrav* 
mgs  give  no  idea  or  the  original." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  so  I"  said 
Rose,  **  for  so  many  people  never  can 
see  the  original.  I  wish  I  might  some 
time.  The  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  do  not  give  me  at  all  the  same 
feelins ;  and,  of  course,  never  having 
seen  but  these,  I  cannot  be  a  judge ; 
indeed,  I  should  not  dare  to  say  any- 
thing at  all.    Ah,  ah ! " 

Rose  stopped  and  put  her  hands  to- 
gether, as  she  suddenly  perceived  be- 
fore her,  huhz  upon  a  modest  gray- 
green  wall  with  no  other  ornament 
near,  one  of  those  very  youthful, 
heavenly  faces,  surrounded  by  tints  as 
softly  bright  as  their  own  looks,  which 
belong  to  that  place  and  period  in 
which  Perugino  taught  and  Raphael 
learned  —  an  ineffable  sweet  ideal  of 
holiness,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and 
youth.  The  girl  stood  motionless, 
subdued  by  it,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  picture.  It  was  doubly  framed 
by  the  doorway  of  the  little  room  in 
which  it  kept  court.  Before  even  she 
entered  that  sacred  chamber,  the 
young  worshipper  was  struck  dumb 
with  adoration.  The  doorway  was 
hung  with  silken  curtains  of  the  same 


gray-green  as  the  wall,  and  there  was 
not  visible,  either  in  this  soft  sur- 
sounding  framework,  or  in  the  picture 
itself,  Any  impertinent  accessory  to 
distract  the  attention.  The  face  so 
tenderly  abstract,  so  heavenly  human, 
looked  at  Rose  as  at  the  world,  but 
with  a  deeper,  stronger  appeal;  for 
was  not  Mary  such  a  one  as  she? 
The  girl  could  not  explain  the  emo- 
tion which  seized  her.  She  felt  dis- 
posed to  kneel  down,  and  she  felt  dis- 
posed to  weep,  but  did  neither ;  only 
stood  there,  with  her  lips  apart,  her 
eyes  abstract  yet  wistful,  like  those  in 
the  picture ;  and  her  soft  hands  clasped 
and  held  unconsciously,  with  toat 
dramatic  instinct  common  to  all  emo- 
tion, somewhere  near  her  heart. 

**Tou  have  said  something,"  said 
Mr.  Incledon,  softly,  in  her  ear,  *<  more 
eloquent  than  I  ever  heard  before.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  Raphael 
now." 

"Why?"  said  Rose,  awakening 
with  great  surprise  out  of  her  momen- 
tary trance,  and  shrinking  back,  her 
face  covered  with  blushes,  to  let  the 
others  pass  who  were  behind.  He  did 
not  answer  her  except  by  a  look, 
which  troubled  the  poor  girl  mightily, 
suddenly  revealing  to  her  the  meaning 
of  it  all.  When  the  rest  of  the  party 
went  into  the  room,  Rose  shrank  b(^ 
hind  her  mother,  cowed  and  ashamed, 
and  instead  of  looking  at  the  picture, 
stole  aside  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  mechanically  to  conceal  her 
troubled  countenance.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  first  spot  on  which  her  eye 
fell  was  the  little  cottage  at  Anker- 
mead,  upon  which  just  the  other  even- 
ing she  had  looked  with  Edward 
Wodehouse.  All  he  said  came  back 
to  her,  and  the  evening  scene  in  which 
he  said  it,  and  the  soft,  indescribable 
happiness  and  sweetness  that  had 
dropped  upon  her  like  the  falling  dew. 
Rose  had  not  time  to  make  any  ques- 
tion with  herself  as  to  what  it  meant ; 
but  her  heart  jumped  up  in  her  bosom 
and  began  to  b^at,  and  a  sudden, 
momentary  perception  of  how  it  all 
was  flashed  over  her.  *Such  gleams 
of  consciousness  come  and  go  when 
the  soul  is  making  its  first  experiences 
of  life.  For  one  second  she  seemed  to 
see  everything  clearly  as  a  landscape 
is  seen  when  the  sun  suddenly  breaJks 
out ;  and  then  the  light  disappeared, 
and  the  clouds  re-descended,  and  all 
was  blurred  again.  Nevertheless,  this 
strange,  momentary  revelation  agitated 
Rose  almost  more  than  anvthing  that 
had  ever  happened  to  her  before ;  and 
everything  tnat  was  said  after  it  came 
to  her  with  a  muffled  sound,  as  we 
hear  voices  in  a  dream.  A  longing  to 
get  home  and  to  be  able  to  think  took 
possession  of  her.  This  seemed  for 
the  moment  the  thing  she  most  wanted 
in  the  world. 

"  If  ever  I  have  a  wife,"  Mr.  Incle- 
don said,  some  time  after,  '*  this  shall 
be  her  boudoir.  I  have  always  in- 
tended'so;  unless,  indeed,  she  is  per- 
verse as  my  mother  was,  who  disliked 


this  side  of  the  house  altogether,  sod 
chose  rooms  which  looked  out  on  Dotb> 
ing  but  the  park  and  the  trees." 

'*  I  hope,  as  everything  is  readj  for 
her,  the  lady  will  soon  appear,"  aid 
Mrs.  Damerel ;  while  poor  little  Bote 
suddenly  felt  her  heart  stop  in  its  be^ 
ing,  and  flutter  and  grow  faint 

'<  Ah  I  "  said  Incledon,  shaking  lus 
head,  **  it  is  easier  to  gild  the  cage 
than  to  secure  the  bird." 

How  glad  she  was  when  thej  woe 
out  again  in  the  open  air,  walkiif 
home!  How  delightful  it  was  to  be 
going  home,  to  get  off*  thia  dangeran 
ground,  to  feel  that  there  was  a  nfe 
corner  to  fly  to  I  Nobody  said  anj- 
thing  to  her,  fortunately  for  Rose,  but 
let  her  walk  off  her  excitement  and 
the  flutter  of  terror  and  dismay  whid 
had  come  over  her.  **  Easier  to  gild 
the  cage  than  to  secure  the  biri*  ' 
The  poor  little  bird  felt  already  u  if 
she  had  been  caught  in  some  sssre: 
as  if  the  fowler  had  got  his  hiad 
upon  her,  and  all  her  flntterings  woald 
be  of  no  avail.  How  little  she  had 
thought  that  this  was  what  was  meiit 
by  their  flattering  eagerness  to  have 
her  opinion  about  the  Ferngino  I  Sbe 
kept  close  to  her  mother  till  thej  m 
safely  out  of  the  park,  for  Mr.  Inde- 
don  attended  them  as  far  aa  the  gata, 
and  Rose  was  so  much  startled  that 
she  did  not  feel  safe  near  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  plot  must  he 
brought  to  perfection  at  once,  and 
that  there  was  no  estape  except  ia 
keeping  as  far  ofi*  as  poaaible.  Sbe 
resolv^  to  herself  as  she  went  aloog 
that  she  would  never  approach  his  if 
she  could  help  it,  or  let  him  speak  to 
her.  Her  sensations  were  aomethiBg 
like  those  with  which  a  startled  haxe 
might,  I  suppose,  contemplate  finn 
beneath  her  couch  of  iem  the  hmits- 
man  gathering  the  hounds  which  were 
to  run  her  down.  Rose  had  no  seme 
of  satisfaction  such  as  an  older  wooaa 
might  have  felt,  in  the  love  of  so  in- 

gortant  a  personage  as  Mr.  Inckdoe. 
he  was  neither  flattered  nor  tempted 
by  the  thought  of  all  the  good  thingi 
she  might  have  at  her  disposal  as  h4 
wife  —  his  beautiful  house,  his  wealth, 
his  consequence,  even  his  PerugiBo, 
f  hough  that  had  drawn  the  jfq 
heart  out  of  her  breast  —  none  k 
these  things  moved  her.  She  «ai 
neither  proud  of  his  choice,  nor  dai- 
zled  by  nis  wealth.  She  was  mmj^j 
frightened,  neither  more  nor  less-^ 
dead  frightened,  and  eager  tc  eseape 
forever  out  of  his  way. 

It  4ras  now  afternoon,  the  most  las- 
guid  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  village 
roads  were  very  hot,  blazing,  sm 
dusty,  after  the  soft  shade  of  Whittoa 
Park.  Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  act 
much  of  a  pedestrian,  and  hated  duA 
and  abhorred  all  the  irritaUonsTaad 
weariness  of  *exces8ive  heat,  eaaie 
along  somewhat  slowly,  skirting  the 
houses  to  get  every  scrap  of  shade 
which  was  possible.  They  were  thai 
quite  close  to  a  row  of  cottages  whsa 
Mr.  Nolan  came  out  from  the  door  «f 
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one  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  stumble 
over  his  rector. 

^  Just  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon  is 
an  Irishman's  exit  from  a  visit,"  said 
Mr.  Damerel,  peevishly,  though  play- 
fully. **  Nolan,  you  salamander,  you 
who  never  feel  Uie  heat,  you  may  at 
least  have  some  pity  upon  me." 

''Yon  are  the  very  man  I  want," 
said  the  curate,  whose  brow  was 
clouded  with  care.  *^  The  poor  creat- 
ure 's  dying.  You  '11  go  and  say  a 
word  to  her?  I  was  going  to  your 
house,  wondering  would  I  find  ye? 
and  lo  1  Providence  puts  ye  here." 

«<  I  hope  I  shall  feel  as  much  obliged 
to  Providence  as  you  do,"  said  the 
rector  still  more  peevishly.  ''  What  is 
it?  Who  is  it?  What  do  you  want? " 

<*  Sure  it 's  only  a  poor  creature  dy- 
ing—  nothing  to  speak  about  in  this 
dreary  world,"  said  good  Mr.  Nolan ; 
**  but  she  has  a  fancy  to  see  you.  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  pacify  her; 
but  she  says  she  knew  you  in  her  liet- 
ter  days." 

*'  It  is  old  Susan  Aikin,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  in  answer  to  her  husband's 
inquiring  look.  "  She  has  always 
wanted  to  see  you ;  but  what  good 
could  you  do  her  ?  and  she  has  had  a 
bad  fever,  and  it  is  a  miserable  place." 

*<  Not  that  you  '11  think  twice  of 
that,"  said  Nolan  hurriedly,  ''when 
it  *%  to  give  a  bit  of  comfort  to  a  dying 
creature  that  longs  to  see  you; 
though  indeed  it  would  puzzle  the 
world  to  tell  why,  he  added  in  his 
heart. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  rector — 
a  Quantity  of  fine  wrinkles,  unseen  on 
ordinary  occasions,  suddenly  appear- 
ing like  a  net-work  on  his  forehead. 
His  voice  took  a  slightly  querulous 
tone,  in  spite  of  the  readiness  with 
which  he  replied.  "You  need  not 
wait,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  *'  Go  on  gently,  and  per- 
haps I  may  overtake  you  if  it  is  noth- 
ing important.  What  is  it,  Nolan  —  a 
case  ot  troubled  conscience  ?  Some- 
thing on  her  mind  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  a  dyin'  fancv,"  sud 
Mr.  Nolan.  "  She 's  harped  on  it 
these  three  days.  No,  she  's  a  good 
soul  enough ;  there 's  no  story  to  tell ; 
and  all  her  duties  done,  and  life  clos- 
ing as  it  omrht.  It 's  but  a  whim  ;  but 
they*  wiU  all  take  it  as  a  great  favor," 
said  the  curate,  seeing  that  his  supe- 
rior officer  looked  very  much  in  the 
mind  to  turn  and  fly. 

"A  whim,"  he  said,  querulously. 
'*  You  know  I  am  not  careless  of  other 
people's  feelings  —  far  from  it,  I  hope; 
but  my  own  organization  is  peculiar, 
and  to  undergo  this  misery  for  a  whim 
—  you  said  a  whim  "  — 

^'  But  the  creature  's  dying  I " 

*'  Pah  1  what  has  dying  to  do  with 
it  ?  Death  is  a  natural  accident  It 
is  not  meritorious  to  die,  or  a  thing 
to  which  every  other  interest  should 
yield  and  bow.  But,  never  mind," 
the  rector  added,  afler  Uib  little  out- 
break ;  "  it  is  not  vour  fault  —  come, 
I  '11  go." 


Rose  and  her  mother  liad  lingered 
to  hear  the  end  of  the  discussion ;  and 
just  as  the  rector  yielded  thus,  and, 
putting  as  good  a  grace  as  possible  on 
the  unwillingly  performed  duty,  en- 
tered, led  by  Mr.  Nolan,  the  poor  lit- 
tle cottage,  the  ladies  were  joined  by 
Mrs.  Woddiouse  and  her  son,  who  had 
hurried  up  at  sight  of  them.  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  had  that  reserved  and 
solemn  air  which  is  usual  to  ladies  who 
are  somewhat  out  of  temper  with 
their  friends.  She  was  offended,  and 
she  meant  to  show  it.  She  said  "  Grood 
morning  "  to  Mra.  Damerel,  instead  of 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  and  spoke  with 
melancholy  grandeur  of  the  weather, 
and  the  extreme  heat,  and  how  a 
thunderstorm  must  be  on  its  way. 
They  stood  talking  on  these  interest- 
ing topics,  while  Rose  and  Edward 
found  themselves  together.  It  seemed 
to  Rose  as  if  she  was  seeing  him  for 
the  first  time  after  a  long  aosenoe  or 
some  great  event.  The  color  rushed 
to  her  face  in  an  overwhelming  flood, 
and  a  tide  of  emotions  as  warm,  as 
tumultuous,  as  bewildering,  ru^ed 
into  her  heart  She  scarcely  ventured 
to  lift  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  to  him. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  understood 
now  every  glance  he  gave  her,  every 
tone  of  his  voice. 

'*  I  almost  feared  we  were  not  to 
meet  again,"  he  said  hurriedly;  "  and 
these  last  days  run  through  one's  fin- 
gers so  fast.  Are  you  going  out  to- 
night ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Rose, 
half  afraid  to  pledge  herself,  and  still 
more  afraid  lest  her  mother  should 
hear  and  interpose,  saying,  '*  Yes, 
they  were  engaged." 

"Then  let  me  come  to-nieht  I 
have  only  four  days  more,  xou  will 
not  refuse  to  bid  a  poor  sailor  good- 
by ,  Miss  Damerel ?  xou  will  not  let 
them  shut  me  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  No  one  can  wish  to  shut  you  out," 
said  Rose,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face 
for  one  brief  second. 

I  do  not  think  Edward  Wodehouse 
was  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Incledon. 
His  manners  were  not  nearly  so  per- 
fect; he  could  not  have  stood  com- 
parison with  him  in  any  respect 
except  youth,  in  which  he  had  the 
better  of  his  rival ;  but  oh,  how  differ- 
ent he  seemed  to  Rosel  She  could 
not  look  full  at  him ;  only  cast  a  mo- 
mentary glance  at  his  honest,  eager 
eves;  his  face,  which  glowed  and 
shone  with  meaning.  And  now  she 
knew  what  the  meaning  was. 

"  So  long  as  you  don't  1 "  he  said, 
eagerly,  yet  below  his  breath ;  and  just 
at  this  moment  Mrs.  Damerel  put  forth 
her  hand  and  took  her  daughter  by 
the  arm. 

"  We  have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I 
am  tired/'  she  said.  "  We  have  been 
to  Whitton  to  see  a  new  picture,  and 
Mr.  Incledon  has  so  many  beautiful 
thingf.  Come,  Rose.  Mr.  Wode- 
house, I  hope  we  shall  see  you  before 
you  eo  away." 

"  Oh,  j^  I  hope  so,"  the  young 


sailor  faltered,  feeling  himself  suddenly 
cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  H!e 
said  nothing  to  her  about  that  evening, 
but  I  suppose  Mrs.  Damerel's  ears 
were  quick  enough  to  hear  the  impor- 
tant appointment  that  had  been  made. 

"My  dear  Rose,  girls  do  not  give 
invitations  to  youne  men,  nor  make 
appointments  with  Uiem,  generally,  in 
that  way." 

"  I,  mamma  ?  " 

"Don't  be  firightened.  I  am  not 
blaming  you.  It  was  merely  an  acci- 
dent; but,  my  dear,  it  was  not  the 
right  kind  of  thing  to  do." 

"Must  I  not  speak  to  Mr.  Wode- 
house ?  "  she  asked,  half  tremblingly, 
half  fas  she  meant  it)  satirically.  But 
poor  nose's  little  effusion  of  (what  she 
intended  for)  gall  took  no  effect  what-' 
ever.  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  perceive 
that  any  satire  was  meant. 

"  Oh,  you  may  speak  to  him  1  You 
may  bid  him  good-by,  certainly ;  but 
I  —  your  papa — in  short,  we  have 
heard  something  of  Mr.  Wodehouse 
which  —  we  do  not  quite  like.  I  dq 
not  wish  for  any  more  intimacy  with 
them,  especially  just  now." 

"Do  you  mean  you  have  heard 
some  harm  of  him?  "  said  Rose,  open- 
ing her  eyes  with  a  sudden  start 

"Well,  perhaps  not  any  harm;  I 
cannot  quite  tell  what  it  was;  but 
something  which  made  your  ]>apa  de- 
cide —  in  short,  I  don't  want  to  take 
too  much  notice  of  the  Wodehouses 
as  a  family.  They  do  not  suit  your 
papa." 

Rose  walked  on  with  her  mother  to 
the  rectory  prate,  silent,  with  her  heart 
swelling  fuU.  She  did  not  believe 
that  her  father  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  not  he  was  to  blame, 
whatever  Mrs.  Damerel  might  say. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Nature  took  sides  against  Love  on 
that  evening,  and  made  Mrs.  Dame- 
rel's warning  unnecessary,  and  all 
the  anticipations  of  the  young  persons 
of  no  a^ail.  Instead  of  the  evening 
stroll  about  the  darkling  garden  whicn 
Wodehouse  at  least  had  proposed  to 
himself,  the  party  were  shut  up  in  the 
drawing-room  by  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  that  expected  thunderstorm  on 
which  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  Mrs* 
Damerel  had  discussed  so  earnestly. 
The  ladies  had  both  felt  that  it  must 
come,  and  the  young  sailor,  I  suppose, 
ought  to  have  been  more  clearly  aware 
of  what  was  impending;  but  there 
are,  no  doubt,  states  of  the  mind  which 
make  a  man  totally  indifferent  to,  and 
unobservant  of,  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Anyhow,  though  he  ar- 
rived in  the  sweet  beginning  of  the 
twilight,  when  all  was  still,  poor  Ed- 
wardhad  not  only  to  stay  indoors,  but 
to  take  a  seat  next  to  Mrs.  Damerel 
in  the  drawing-rpom ;  while  Rose,  who 
was  somewhat  nervous  about  the  thun- 
der, retired  into  a  dark  corner  to 
which  he  dared  not  follow  her  boldly 
under  the  very  ^ye%  of  her  father  and 
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her  mother.  He  did  what  he  could, 
poor  fellow :  he  tried  rery  hard  to  pei^ 
saade  her  to  come  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  watch  the  storm  which 
was  raging  gloriousljr  on  the  plain  be- 
low, lighting  up  the  whole  landscape 
in  sudden,  briluant  gleams ;  for  one  of 
the  windows  had  been  left  uncurtained 
and  Mr.  Damerel  himself  placed  his 
chair  within  reach  of  it  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  spectacle.  Rose  at  one  time 
longed  so  much  to  venture  that  her 
desire  overmastered  her  fears ;  but  the 
rector,  who  was  somewhat  fretful  that 
evening,  presumably  on  account  of  the 
storm,  which  aflected  his  fine  sensibili- 
ties, sent  her  away  hurriedly.  "  No, 
no,  Rose  —  what  have  you  to  do  with 
storms  ?  "  he  said ;  **  go  back  to  vour 
mother."  When  she  obeyed,  there 
was  silence  in  the  room  ;  and  though 
the  elders  did  not  care  very  much  lor 
it,  I  think  the  sharp  disappointment 
of  these  two  —  a  pang,  perhaps,  more 
keen  and  delicate  than  anytning  we 
can  feel  when  the  first  freshness  ot 
•  youth  is  over  —  made  itself  spiritually 
felt  somehow  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place. 

^  Roses  have  nothing  to  do  out  of 
the  rose  garden,"  saia  Mr.  Damerel, 
with  an  attempt  to  overcome  his  own 
fretfulness,  and  perhaps  a  compunc- 
tion over  the  suffering  ne  caused.  He 
was  not  in  a  humor  for  talking,  and 
when  this  was  the  case  he  seldom  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  talk ;  but  some 
covert  feeling  or  other  made  him  will- 
ing to  attempt  a  diversion,  for  the  mo- 
ment af  least.  ^  I  wish  people  had  a 
more  general  conception  of  the  fitness 
of  thmss.  Tour  namesakes  out-of- 
doors  tiuce  no  pleasure  in  the  storm. 
Poor  roses,  how  it  will  batter  and  beat 
them  down,  and  strew  their  poor  help- 
less petals  about !  " 

**  I  do  not  find  fault  with  Rose  for 
being  timid,"  said  her  mother  ;  **  but 
your  craze  about  her  name  is  fantas- 
tic, Herbert.  She  will  have  a  good 
many  storms  to  brave  which  she  can- 
not escape  from  if  she  is  to  do  her  duty 
in  life." 

1^  •<  Then  I  hope  she  will  not  do  her 
duty,"  said  the  rector  ;  "  don't,  my 
Rose  in  June.  I  had  rather  see  you 
sweet  and  fresh,  with  your  rose  heart 
unrufiled,  than  draggled  and  battered 
with  the  rain.  I  '11  toke  the  moral  risk 
upon  mv  own  head." 

Mrs.  l)amerel  uttered  an  impatient 
little  exclamation  under  her  breath. 
She  turned  to  Wodehouse  with  an  ar- 
bitrary and  sudden  change  of  the  sub- 
ject. '*Do  you  expect  to  be  long 
away  ?  "  she  said. 

*'  Two  years  at  the  very  least,"  said 
the  young  man,  piteously,  looking  at 
her  with  such  imploring  eyes  that  she 
felt  his  look,  though  her  own  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  work,  and  neither 
could  nor  would  «ee.  She  felt  it ;  and 
as  she  was  but  a  woman,  though  stern 
in  purpose,  she  winced  a  little  and 
was  sorry  for  him,  though  she  would 
not  help  him.  Her  voice  softened  as 
she  replied,  — J 


'*  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  poor 
mother.  How  she  will  miss  you  I 
We  must  do  our  best  to  keep  her 
cheerful  while  you  are  away." 

**  The  storm  is  going  off,"  said  the 
rector  ;  **  did  vou  ever  remark,  Wode- 
house, how  seldom  we  have  a  complete 
thunderstorm  to  ourselves  here  ?  There 
have  been  three  going  on  to-night — 
one  towards  London,  one  northwards, 
the  other  east.  We  never  have  more 
than  the  tail  of  a  storm,  which  is  some- 
what humbling  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it  I  suppose  it  has  tome- 
thing  to  do  with  the./i>  of  the  ground 
as  you  call  it  —  eh  ?  " 

Edward  answered  something,  he 
did  not  know  what,  while  his  oppo- 
nent regarded  him  with  amused  obser- 
vation. Now  that  the  matter  was 
tolerably  safe  in  his  own  hands,  Mr. 
Damerel  was  not  without  a  certain 
enjoyment  in  the  study  of  character 
thus  afforded  him.  It  was  to  him  like 
what  I  suppose  vivisection  is  to  an  en- 
terprising physiologist.  He  had  just 
enough  realization  of  the  pain  he  was 
inflicting  to  give  interest  to  the  throb- 
bing nerves  upon  which  he  experiment- 
ed. He  was  not  old  enough  to  have 
(^uite  forgotten  some  few  pangs  of  a 
smiilar  kind  which  he  had  experienced 
in  his  day ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to 
regard  the  recollection  with  some  de- 
gree of  amusement  and  a  sense  of  the 
absolute  folly  of  the  whole  which  neu- 
tralized that  sense  of  pain.  He  liked, 
rather,  to  hold  the  youne  man  in  talk 
about  scientific  facts,  idiile  he  knew 
that  the  young  man  was  longing  to 
escape,  and  watching,  with  dismay 
and  despair,  every  hope  disappearing 
of  another  kind  of  conversation  which 
seemed  like  the  balance  of  life  and 
death  to  the  foolish  youth.  Mr.  Dame- 
rel saw  all  these  symptoms  of  torture, 
and  his  sense  of  humor  was  tickled. 
He  was  almost  sorry  when  at  length, 
the  rain  still  continuing  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents and  the  storm roarineand groan- 
ing in  the  distance,  younz  Wodehouse 
rose  to  go  away.  '*  I  will  not  give  vou 
my  blessing  again,"  he  said,  smiling, 
**  as  I  was  rash  enough  to  do  before ; 
for  I  dare  say  wejshsll  meet  again,  one 
way  or  another,  before  you  go  away." 

**  Oh,  I  shall  call  when  the  last  mo- 
ment, Uie  absolute  good-by,  comes  1 " 
said  poor  Edward,  try  ins  to  smile. 

Rose  put  out  a  timid  little  hand  to 
him,  rising  frem  her  chair  when  he 
cante  up  to  her.  She  had  grown  be- 
wildered again,  and  disconcerted,  and 
had  fallen  far  fW>m  the  light  and  illu- 
mination which  had  flashed  over  her 
in  the  afternoon.  The  storm  had 
frightened  her :  something  malisn 
seemed  in  the  air  ;  and  she  was  dis- 
appointed and  mortified,  she  scarcely 
could  have  told  wh^.  Was  this  to  be 
the  end  of  the  evenmg  to  which  they 
had  both  looked  forward  ?  Alas  I 
such  clouds  will  drop  over  even  the 
brightest  skies.  I  think  both  of  the 
young  people  could  have  wept  with 
sheer  misery,  disappointment,  and 
despite,  when  they  realized  that  it 


was  over,  and  could  not  dov  \ 
mended,  whatever  might  happen.  B 
went  home,  and  she  stole  up  to  Im 
room,  enveloped  by  the  mists  d 
suppressed  excitement  which  seeae 
to  wrap  them  round  and  round,  a 
afforded  no  way  of  escape. 

That,  however,  was  tne  last  higi 

day  known  in  the  rectory  for  a  ver 

long  time.    The  rector  had  not  bee 

quite  himself  that   night.    Hit  iv 

pleasure  in  the  torture  of  the  poo 

youne  lovers  was  periiaps  a  sin  ih 

the  fine  organization  upon  whidi  b 

prided  himself  was  somehow  out  o 

gear.     I  do  not  believe,  thoogfa  bik 

people  were  of  that  opinion,  that  U 

Lurried  visit  to  the  poor  womsn  wk 

was  dying  of  fever  was  the  reasooib 

Mr.  Damerel  took  the  fever,  and  of  i! 

that    followed.    He   could  not  bin 

fallen  ill  so  immediately  if  poor  Suh 

Aikin's  death-chamber  haa  beea  th 

cause  of  his  malady.    Next  dark 

was  ill,  feverish,  and  wretched/ d 

was  reported  to  have  a  bad  cold.  Ik 

next  after  that  the  village  and  all  tk 

houses  on  the  Green  were  strockdaai 

by  the  information  that  the  rector  bid 

caught  the  same  fever  of  whidi  Son 

Aikm  died.    The  news  caused  racbi 

sensation  as  few  warnings  of  mortibr 

produce.    The    whole    neighboriMod 

was  hushed  and  held  its  breath,  tad 

felt  a  shiver  of  dismay  run  thronzbit. 

It  was  not  because  Mr.  Damerel  n 

deeply  beloved.    Mr.  Nolan,  fer  a- 

aunple,  was   infinitely    more  ineB&j 

and  dear  to  the  population  genenilj: 

yet  had  he  enc9untered  the  same  it 

people  would  have  grieved,  bot  vorii 

not  have  been   surprised.    Bat  di 

rector  1  that  he  shotdd  fall  under  mk 

a  disease  —  that  the  plague  whieb  f 

born  of  squalor,  and  dirt,  and  ill  vm 

ishment,  and  bad  air  should  seinaps 

him,  the  very  impersonation  of  eraf 

thing  that  was  opposite  and 

nistic  to  those  causes  which 

it  forth!  —  this  confused  eve 

mat  and  small.    Comfortable 

snuddered,  asking  themselves 

safe?  and  began  to  think  ofthedni^ 

age  of  their  houses,  and  to  ask  vbrthc 

any  one  knew  if  the  rectory  was  qil 

right  in  that  respect.    There  w  i  ^ 

anxious  little  pause  of  fright  n  ' 

place,  every  one  wondering  whc ' 

was  likely  to  prove  an  epidemic,  i 

neighbor  inquiring  of  neighbor  ' 

time  they  met  whether  '*  more 

had  occurred ;  but  this  phase 

over,  and  the  generad  secnrit/ 

back.    The  disease  must  **takB 

course,"  the  doctor  said,  and 

could  be  prognosticated  at  so  eii^J 

stage.    The  patient  was  still  in  i 

age,  of  unbroken  constitution,  aodl^ 

everything  in  his  favor — good 

good  nursing,  good  means— !0 

nothing  need  be  spared.    Witb 

words  as  these  the   anxieties  of 

neighborhood    were  relieved— i 

thine  unwillingly  it  must  be  alio* 

for  Uie  world  is  Ycry  exiffeant  in 

as  in  many  other  respects,  and,  * 

it  is  interested  in  am  illness,  likes  i' 
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ran  a  rapid  course,  and  come  to  an  iuue  one  way  or  other 
without  delay.  It  was  therefore  with  reluctance  that  the 
Green  permitted  itself  to  be  convinced  that  no  *<  change  " 
could  be  looked  for  in  the  rector's  illness  for  some  time  to 
come.  Weeks  even  might  be  consumed  ere  the  climax,  the 
crisis,  the  real  dramatic  point  at  which  the  patient's  fate 
would  be  concluded,  should  come.  This  chilling  fact  com- 
posed the  mind  of  the  neighborhood,  and  stilled  it  back 
into  the  calm  of  indifference  afler  a  while.  I  am  not  sure 
now  that  there  was  not  a  little  adverse  feeling  towards  the 
rector,  in  that  he  left  everybody  in  suspense,  and  having, 
as  it  were,  invited  the  world  to  behold  the  always  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  a  dangerous  illness,  put  off  mm  week  to 
week  the  (UiumemenL  Such  a  barbarous  suggestion  would 
have  been  repulsed  with  scorn  and  horror  had  it  been  put 
into  words,  but  that  was  the  feeling  in  most  people's  hearts. 

(To  be  conttnawl.) 


FAR  FROM  THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.      KVKNTIDB:    A  SECOND  DECLARATION. 

• 

For  the  shearing^supper  a  Ions  table  was  placed  on  the 
grass-plot  beside  the  house,  the  end  of  the  Uble  being  thrust 
over  the  sill  of  the  wide  parlor-window  and  a  foot  or  two 
into  the  room.  Miss  Everdene  sat  inside  the  window,  fac- 
ing down  the  table.  She  was  thus  at  the  head  without 
minzling  with  the  men. 

This  evening  Bathsheba  was  unusually  excited,  her  red 
cheeks  and  lips  contrasting  lustrously  with  the  mazy  skeins 
of  her  shadowy  hair.  She  seemed  to  expect  assistance, 
and  the  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  was  at  her  request 
left  vacant  until  after  they  had  besun  the  meal.  She  then 
asked  Gabriel  to  take  the  place  and  the  duties  appertaining 
to  that  end,  which  he  did  with  great  readiness. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  BoldwcKxi  came  in^at  the  gate,  and 
crossed  the  green  to  Bathsheba  at  the  window.  He  apolo- 
gized for  his  lateness;  his  arrival  was  evidently  by  arrange- 
ment. 

** Gabriel,"  sai4  she,  "will  you  move  again,  please,  and 
let  Mr.  Boldwood  come  there?  " 

Oak  moved  in  silence  back  to  his  original  seat. 

The  gentleman-farmer  was  dressed  in  cheerful  style,  in  a 
new  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  quite  contrasting  with  his 
usual  sober  suite  of  gray.  Inwardly,  too,  he  was  blithe, 
and  conseouently  chatty  to  an  exceptional  degree.  So  also 
was  Bathsheba  now  that  he  had  come,  thouzh  the  uninvited 
Dresence  of  Pennyways,  the  bailiff  who  had  been  dismissed 
tor  thefl,  disturbed  her  eouanimity  for  a  while. 

Sup|)er  being  ended,  Coggan  began  on  his  own  private 
aocouat,  without  reference  to  listeners :  — 

"  I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not, 
I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not ; 

I  shall  soon  have  another 

That's  better  than  t'other ; 
I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not." 

This  melody,  when  concluded,  was  received  with  a 
silently  appreciative  gaze  at  the  table,  implying  that  the 
performance,  like  a  work  by  those  established  authors  who 
are  independent  of  notices  in  the  papers,  was  a  well-known 
deliffht  which  required  no  applause. 

''Now,  Master  Poorgrass,  your  son^,"  said  Coggan. 

"  I  be  all  but  a  shadder,  and  the  gift  is  wanting  in  me," 
said  Joseph,  diminishing  himself. 

*'  Nonsense ;  wou'st  never  be  so  ungrateful,  Joseph  — 
never !  "  said  Coggan,  expressing  hurt  feelings  by  an  inflec- 
tion of  voice.  "  And  mistress  is  looking  hard  at  ye,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Sing  at  once,  Joseph  Poorgrass.' " 

"  Faith,  so  she  is ;  well,  I  must  suffer  it  1  ...  .  How  do  I 
bear  her  gaze?  Do  I  blush  prodigally?  Just  eye  my 
features,  and  see  if  the  tell-tale  blood  overpowers  me  much, 
neighbors." 

''  No,  yer  blushes  be  auite  reasonable,"  said  Coggan. 

''  A  very  reasonable  aepUi  indeed,"  testified  Oak. 


''I  always  tries  to  keep  my  colors  from  rising  when  a 
beautv's  .eyes  get  fixed  on  me,"  said  Joseph,  diffidently ; 
^  but  if  so  be  'tis  willed  they  do,  they  must." 

''  Now,  Joseph,  your  song,  please,"  said  Bathsheba,  from 
the  window. 

**  Well,  really,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  in  a  yielding  tone, "  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  It  would  be  a  poor  plain  ballet  of 
my  own  composure." 

'*  Hear,  hear  I  "  said  the  supper-party. 

Poorgrass,  thus  assured,  tnllea  forth  a  flickering  yet 
commendable  piece  of  sentiment,  the  tune  of  which  con- 
sisted of  the  xey-note  and  anodier,  the  latter  being  the 
sound  chiefly  dwelt  upon.  This  was  so  successful  that  he 
rashlv  plunged  into  a  second  in  the  same  breath,  after  a 
few  udse  starte  :  — 

*'  I  sow'-ed  the^-e  .... 
I  sow'-ed  .... 
I  8ow'-ed  the'-e  seeds'  of  love', 

I-it  was'  all'  i'-ln  the'-e  spring', 
I-in  A'-pril,  Ma'-ay,  a'-nd  sun'-ny'  June^, 

When  sma'-all  bi'-irds  they'  do'  sing'. ' 

*'  Well  put  out  of  hand,"  said  Coggan,  at  the  end  of 
the  verse.  '^'They  do  sing'  was  a  very  taking  para- 
graph." 

'^  Aye ;  and  there  was  a  pretty  place  at  *  seeds  of  love,' 
and  'twas  well  rehearsed.  Thouzh  '  love '  is  a  nasty  high 
corner  when  a  man's  voice  is  getting  crazed.  Next  verse, 
Master  Poorgrass." 

But  during  this  rendering  young  Bob  Coggan  evinced 
one  of  those  anomalies  which  will  afflict  little  people  when 
other  persons  are  particularly  serious,  and,  in  trying  to 
check  his  laughter,  pushed  down  his  throat  as  much  of  the 
table-cloth  as  he  could  get  hold  of,  when,  after  continuing 
hermetically  sealed  for  a  short  time,  his  mirth  ultimately 
burst  out  through  his  nose.  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  witn 
hectic  cheeks  of  indignation  instantly  ceased  singing.  Cog- 
gan boxed  Bob's  ears  immediately. 

"Go  on,  Joseph  —  go  on,  and  never  mind  the  young 
scamp,"  said  Coggan.  ^  'Tis  a  very  catching  ballet.  Now 
then  again  —  the  next  bar ;  I'll  help  ye  to  Sourish  up  the 
shrill  notes  where  yer  wind  is  rather  wheezy:  — 

"  Oh  the  wi'-il-lo'-ow-tree'  will'  twisf  , 
And  the  wil'-low'  tn/^ee  wi'-ill  twine'." 

But  the  singer  could  not  be  set  going  again.  Bob  Cog- 
gan was  sent  home  for  his  Hi  manners,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  Jacob  Smallbury,  who  volunteered  a  ballad  aa 
inclusive  and  interminable  as  that  with  which  the  worthy 
toper,  old  Silenus,  amused  on  a  similar  occasion  the  swains 
Chromis  and  Mnasylus,  and  other  jolly  dogs  of  his  day. 

It  was  still  the  beaming  time  of  evening,  though  night 
was  stealthily  making  iteelf  visible  low  down  upon  the 
ground,  the  western  lines  of  light  raking  the  earth  without 
alighting  upon  it  to  any  extent,  or  illuminating  the  dead 
levels  at  all.  The  sun  had  crept  round  the  tree  as  a  last 
effort  before  death,  and  then  besan  to  sink,  the  shearers' 
lower  parte  becoming  steeped  m  embrowning  twilight, 
whilst  uieir  heads  and  shoulders  were  still  enjoying  &y, 
lacquered  with  a  yellow  of  self-sustained  brilUancy  that 
seemed  inherent  raUier  than  acquired. 

The  sun  went  down  in  an  ochreous  mist ;  but  they  sat, 
and  talked  on,  and  grew  as  merry  as  the  gods  in  Homer's 
heaven.  Bathsheba  still  remained  enthroned  inside  the 
window,  and  occupied  herself  in  knitting,  from  which  she 
sometimes  looked  up  to  view  the  fading  scene  outeide.  The 
slow  twilight  expanded  and  enveloped  them  completely 
before  the  pigns  of  moving  were  shown. 

Gabriel  suddenly  missed  Farmer  Boldwood  from  his 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  How  long  he  had  been 
pone  Oak  did  not  know ;  but  he  had  apparently  withdrawn 
into  the  encircling  dusk.  Whilst  he  was  thinxing  of  this, 
Liddy  brought  candles  into  the  back  part  of  me  room 
overlooking  the  shearers,  and  their  livelv  new  flames  shone 
down  the  table  and  over  the  men,  and  dispersed  among  the 
ereen  shadows  behind.  Bathsheba's  form,  still  in  ite  orig- 
inal position,  was  now  again  distinct  between  their  eyes 
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and  the  light,  which  reve  ded  that  Boldwood  had  gone 
inwde  the  room,  and  was  now  sitting  near  her. 

Next  came  the  question  of  the  evening.  Would  Miss 
iverdene  sing  to  them  the  song  she  always  sang  so  charm- 

After  a  moment's  consideration  Bathsheba  assented, 
beckoning  to  Gabriel,  who  hastened  up  into  the  coveted 
atmosphere  at  once. 

"  Have  you  brought  your  flute  ?  "  she  whispered. 

JL  es.  miss. 

"Play  to  my  sinring,  then." 

bhe  stood  up  in  the  window-opcning,  facing  the  men,  the 
candes  beh.n<f  her,  and  Gabriefon  htr  righf  hand,  imme- 
dately  outside  the  .ash-frame.  Boldwood  lad  drawn  up  on 
her  left,  within  the  room.  Iler  singing  was  soft  and  rather 
to^mulous  at  first,  but  it  soon  swelled  t^o  a  steady  cle.!mes" 
habseqnent  events  caused  one  of  the  verses  to  be  remem- 
bered for  many  months,  and  even  years,  by  more  than  one 
of  those  who  were  gathered  there;  — 

"  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her,  ^ 
And  a  winning  tongue  had  he  : 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  gay  as  she ! " 

lJ3JlH**"°f*°.,*H''''!'^l.P'P'''«  »f  Gabriel's  flute, 
Boldwood  snpphed  a  bass  in  his  customary  profound  voice 

^.^ri^.v"  '"'^'M?  "^^.^V'  ''°'«^'"''  "  to  abstain  ent"«5 
from  making  anything  like  an  ordinary  duet  of  the  son/ 

they  rather  formed  a  rich   unexplored  Aadow,  wh  ch  ffi 

her  tones  into  relief.    The  shearers  reclined  against  each 

Mlent  and  absorbed  were  they  that  her  breathina  could 
almost  be  heard  between  the  bars;  and  at  theenlofThe 
ballad  when  the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  inexprc°ssible 
close,  Uiere  arose  that  buzz  of  pleasure  which  is  tC  a  Ur 
of  applause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sUte  that  Gabriel  could  not 

e'S^ner^  Yet  h"" "'^  "^^^"^^  ^°^^^^  towards  Ve? 
entertainer.  Yet  there  was  nothing  exceptional  in  his  ac- 
tions bcvond  what  appertained  to  Eis  time  of  v^^To^Kn. 
RoM*  ^^T  ^^?,^^^  "-eBt  were  all  looking  Stha! 
Boldwood  observed  her;  when  they  regarded  hirhe  furned 
^ide;  when  they  thanked  or  praised  le  was  silent ;  when 
they  were  inattentive  he  murmured  his  thanks  The 
"^wT^  i*^'  '"^  '^^  difference  between  actions,  ione  of 
^n^tf  *"^  "T^T-  ^^  themselves;  and  the  n;ce88Uy  of 
being  jealous,  which  lovers  are  troubled  with,  did  not  fead 
Oak  to  under  estimate  these  sicrns. 

the^  window*  ^nT^i-^!?  them  good  night,  withdrew  from 
.  tne  window   and  retired  to  the  back   part  of  the  room 

shuttrn^^hf  Tr^?".^^^^^^  ^"^  '^^  shutterHnd 

shutting  himself  mside  with  her.     Oak  wandered  awav 

under  tSe  quiet  and  scented  trees.     Recoverinffrom  the 

^™  rr "^^^  PJ?^"'"^  byBathsheba's  voice!  the  s^ear! 
ers  rose  to  leave,  Co^gan  turning  to  Penny  ways  as  he 
pushed  back  the  bencE  to  pass  out!—         ""^^^^^'^  ^  ^^ 

deseriJsM''  T.^^'^'f  »^  P'*^'^  'I  ^"^'  *"^  *^«  °^»n 
wnXfu-  r  ^  ado  so,"  he  remarked,  looking  at  the 
worthy  thief  comprehensively,  as  if  he  were  the  masterpiece 
of  some  world-renowned  artist.  "i»aterpiece 

"I'm  sure  I  should  never  have  believed  it  if  we  hadn't 
proved  It,  so  to  allude,"    said  Joseph  Poorcrr^s,  « tha 
every  cup,   every  one   of  the  best  knives  and  forks     and 
every  empty  bottle  be  in  their  place  as  perfect  now  as  at 
the  beginnmcj,  and  not  one  stole  at  all." 

/'I'm  sure  I  don't  deserve  half  the  praise  you  give  me" 
said  the  virtuous  thief,  orimly.  ^       ^  ' 

"ti!.Y^"i:^'"  '^^  ^^}^  ^""^  Penny  ways,"  added  Cocrcran, 
Hhat  whenever  he  do  really  inake  up  his  mind   to^cTo  a 

Ms  Lp  ITp^  iV^  '^T  ""l  "  ^^^  ^^'^^>  ^  I  could  see  bj 
his  fa^e  he  did  to-night  afore  sitting  down,  he's  generally 

able  to  carry  ,t  out.    Yes,   Pm  proud  to  say,  niicrhbors 
that  he's  stole  nothing  at  all."  ^   "^sioODors, 
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At  this  time  of  departure,  when  nothing  more  wu  liaft 
of  the  inside  of  the  parlor  than  a  thin  and  still  duaktf 
lizht  between  the  shutters,  a  passionate  scene  wu  in  coes 
of  enactment  there. 

Miss  Everdene  and  Boldwood  were  alone.  Her  cfanb 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  theur  healthful  fire  from  tbe  191 
seriousness  of  her  position;  but  her  eye  was  bright  with i 
excitement  of  a  triumph  —  though  it  was  a  triamph  vbi 
had  rather  been  contemplated  than  desired. 

She  was  standing  beiiind  a  low  arm-chair  from  vtii 
she  had  just  risen,  and  he  was  kneeling  in  it^incliBsi 
himself  over  its  back  towards  her,  and  holding  her  had  a 
both  his  own.  His  body  moved  restlessly,  and  it  ins  lai 
a  too  happy  happiness.  This  unwonted  abstractioa  b 
love  of  all  dignity  from  a  man  of  whom  it  had  ever  isem 
the  chief  component,  was,  in  its  distressing  iDcongroirf.i 
pain  to  her  which  quenched  much  of  the  ^easore  she  (i^ 
rived  from  the  proof  that  she  was  idolized. 

I*  I  will  try  to  love  you,"  she  was  saying,  in  a  tredfe 
voice  quite  unlike  her  usual  self-confidence.  <*  And  if ! 
can  befieve  in  any  way  that  I  shall  make  you  a  good  vifel 
shall  indeed  be  willing  to  marry  you.  But,  Mr.  BoWwwi 
hesitation  on  so  high  a  matter  is  honorable  in  any  woss. 
and  I  don't  want  to  give  a  solemn  promise  to*n^  . 
would  rather  ask  you  to  wait  a  few  weeks  till  I  csn  n^v 
situation  better." 

**  But  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  then' . . 
'^  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  end  of  tb£i*t 
or  six  weeks,  between  this  time  and  harvest,  that  toq  sp 
you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home,  I  shall  be'iUe  i 
promise  to  be  your  wife,"  she  said  firmly.  *«  Butremmb? 
this  distinctly,  I  don't  promise  yet" 

'Mt  is  enough;  I  don't  ask  more.     I  can  wait  on  tkt 
dear  words.     And  now,  Miss  Everdene,  good  night ! " 

**  Good  night,"  she  said,  graciously  —  almost  tended 
and  Boldwood  withdrew  with  «  serene  smile. 

^  Bathsheba  knew  more  of  him  now ;  be  had  entireljbanc 
his  heart  before  ^er,  even  until  he  had  almost  worn  inte 
eyes  the  sorry  look  of  a  grand  bird  without  the  feathers  tk 
make  it  grand.  She  had  been  awe-struck  at  her  ptf 
temerity,  and  was  struggling  to  make  amends,  witiac 
thinking  whether  the  sm  quite  deserved  the  penaltjif 
was  schooling  herself  to  pay.  To  have  brouzfat  all  tte 
about  her  ears  was  terrible;  but  after  a  while  the  sitntta 
was  not  without  a  fearful  joy.  The  facility  with  irfa«i 
even  the  most  timid  women  sometimes  acquire  areli!^^ 
the  dreadful,  when  that  is  amalgamated  with  a  little  tn- 
umph,  is  marvellous. 

(To  b«  oontiniMiL) 
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"  Well,  'tis  an  honest  deed,  and  we  thank  ye  for  it 
Pennyways,"  said  Joseph ;  to  which  opinion  the^m^nde; 
of  the  company  subscribed  unanimously.  ^^naer 


^  I  SHALL  not  attempt  in  the  compass  of  these  few  presto 
give  an  account  of  Iceland,  either  physically,  or  soeislb. 
or  statistico-economicalljr,  or  politically,  or  historicilljr « 
from  any  of  the  other  points  or  view  of  a  gazetteer.  tW 
arc  several  fairly  good  books  of  travel  (Henderson^s,  tk 
oldest,  is  still  the  bsst)  in  which  those  who  are  burioas  vi 
find  the  extraordinary  natural  phenomena  and  the  mxt 
ners  of  the  natives  treated  of  at  full  length.  All  1  desire  tt 
do  here  is  to  give  some  sort  of  notion  of  the  kind  of  ia- 
pression  which  the  scenery  and  tJie  people  make  oa  1 
passing  traveller  —  a  thing  which  is  what  one  chiefly  wi^ 
to  know  about  strange  countries,  though  it  is  often  tfan 
which  it  is  hardest  to  convey. 

Iceland  is  most  easily  described  by  negatives.  Tbue 
are  no  trees,  though  apparently  there  were  plenty  b  tfc 
tenth  century,  when  we  hear  of  men  hiding  among  tbes 
and  being  hanged  from  them.  No  corn  is  grown,  nof  «? 
other  crop,  except  a  few  turnips  and  potatoes  which  tisfe 
only  half-ripe.    The  only  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  blnefe 

Swho  has  probably  come,  as  the  white  bear  now  and  tke 
oes,  on   ice-floes  from  Greenland)  and  the  reindeer-- 
the  latter  introduced  about  a  century  ago,  and  still  oooosb 
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mon,  ranffiog  over  the  desert  mountaioB.  There  is  oo  town 
except  the  capital,  a  city  of  1800  people,  no  other  place 
deserving  to  be  called  even  a  village,  unless  it  be  the  nam- 
let  of  Akareyri,  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with 
some  fifty  houses ;  no  inns  (save  one  in  that  yillase  whose 
resources  consist  of  two  beds,  a  single  jug  and  basin,  and  a 
billiard-table) ;  no  hens,  ducks  or  geese  (except  wild  geese), 
no  pigs,  no  donkeys,  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no  shops,  no 
manufactures,  no  dissenters  from  the  established  Lutheran- 
ism,  no  army,  navy,  volunteers,  or  other  guardians  of  pub- 
lic order  (except  one  policeman  in  Reykjavik),  no  crim- 
inals, only  two  lawyers,  and  finally  no  snakes.  "  What, 
then,  is  Uiere  ?  "  Snow  mountains,  glaciers,  hot  springs, 
Tolcanoes,  earthquakes,  northern  lights,  ravens,  morasses, 
and,  above  all,  deserts. 

Or  rather  —  there  is  the  Desert!'  For  Iceland  —  and 
this  is  a  point  which  none  of  the  books  of  travel  bring 
out  —  Iceland  is  really  one  vast  desert  fringed  by  a  belt 
of  pasture  land  which  lies  along  the  more  level  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  here  and  there  runs  up  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  into  the  interior.  And  a  aesert  in  Iceland  does  not 
mean  merely  a  land  waste  and  solitary,  such  as  laree  parts 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  become  (especialfy  since 
deer  forests  grew  to  be  so  profitable),  but  land  that  has 
always  been  and  will  always  be  desolate  —  land  bare  and 
drear,  treeless,  shrubless,  grassless,  where  not  a  sheep  or 
pony  can  browse,  and  where  by  consequence  man  can  never  • 
plant  his  dwelling.  Of  this  great  central  space  a  part  is 
occapied  by  glaciers  and  snow  fields.  One  tremendous 
mass,  out  of  which  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island  rise, 
covers  an  area  of  some  four  thousand  square  miles,  has 
never  been  crossed,  and  never  will  be.  The  mountains 
are  not  very  high  ;  but  then  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is 
only  some  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  larger  glaciers 
descend  almost  to  the  sea-level.  Other  parts  are  filled  by 
volcanic  mountains  surrounded  by  fields  of  rugged  lava, 
sometimes,  like  the  great  Odaoa  Hraun,  spreading  over 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  not  only  barren  but  waterless.  The 
rest  is  an  undulating  waste  of  black  volcanic  sand  and 
pebbles,  or  perhaps,  what  is  most  dismal  of  all,  an  expanse 
of  bare  earth  strewed  with  loose  blocks  of  stone,  from 
among  which  no  herb  springs,  over  which  the  nimble  pony 
can  hardlj  pick  its  way.  On  die  lava  fields  one  may  have 
at  least  shrublets  of  dwarf  birch  and  willow,  nestling,  with 
a  few  tiny  ferns,  in  the  chinks  and  hollows  of  Uie  moulder- 
ing rock,  but  on  these  stony  wastes  all  is  desolation  —  not 
a  flower,  not  an  insect,  not  a  bird,  except  the  sombre 
raven,  Odin's  companion,  least  of  all  a  ^^ign  of  human 
presence.  A  far  less  imaginative  people  than  the  Iceland- 
ers might  easily  have  peopled  such  a  wilderness  with  trolls 
and  demons. 

Bound  the  northern  and  western  .coasts,  and  in  some  of 
the  broad  river  valleys  of  the  north-eastern  and  south- 
western corners  of  the  isle,  the  aspect  of  nature  is  less  for- 
bidding; for  there  one  finds  stretches  of  pasture  land, 
flower-spangled  in  the  earlier  summer  montlis,  with  now 
and  then  a  farm-house,  cosily  placed  upon  some  sunny 
slope,  the  grass  hillocks  of  its  tun  ^  all  round,  and  a  bright 
stream  murmuring  below.  Yet  even  in  these  more  favored 
regions  a  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  dreary 
bog,  and  the  land  shows  always  a  tendency  to  relapse  —  so 
to  speak  —  into  a  desert.  On  a  sudden,  with  no  apparent 
provocation,  you  find  as  you  ride  along,'  that  the  grass 
comes  to  an  end,  and  you  may  then  travel  for  miles  and 
miles  over  bare  earth  and  stones  before  it  reappears  aeain 
on  the  banks  of  some  deep-flowing  stream.  This  is  so 
round  Reykjavik  itself,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  the 
pasture  land  stops  with  the  houses,  and  ^y^  minutes  be- 
yond the  last  tun  one  looks  round  upon  an  utter  wilderness. 
As  the  life  of  man  depends  upon  that  of  sheep  and  cows, 
and  as  sheep  and  cows  depend  upon  grass,  it  follows  that 
houses  are  few  and  far  between  even  in  the  more  habitable 
and  civilized  districts,  while  villages  are  unknown  alto- 

>  Cmy  iMMr  (tknu-hooM  or  dtj ;  tlM  nun«  word  which  appeart  In  Eng- 
Und  M  **hy"— D«rbj,  Qrlmiby)  has  iti  tan  (town),  a  imall  toelonara 
of  earcftiUy-niowii  graa*  land ;  th«  snatar  part  of  It  li  oaoallj  eorarrd  vlth 
hilloekf  a  foot  or  a^hlMii  inehat  high. 


gether.  Seldom  does  one  find  more  than  one  house  where 
uie  map  marks  what  the  inexperienced  traveller  supposes 
to  be  a  town,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  coast,  where  sometimes 
two  or  three  fishermen's  huts  lie  near  tosether.  And  from 
one  house  to  another  it  is  often  five,  six,  or  seven  hours' 
ridine. 

Of^the  scenery  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  speak,  because 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  effect  produced  on  the 
reader  will  not  be  that  which  the  writer  desires.  It  is  very 
strange  and  peculiar ;  solemn  and  stern,  and,  in  ita  way, 
most  stimulating.  But  we^  found  that  everybody  who 
asked  us  about  it  on  our  return,  and  had  it  described  to  him, 
went  away  with  the  notion  that  it  was  merely  bleak  and 
gloomy,  perhaps  downright  ugly.  This  came  of  too  much 
anxiety  to  be  veracious.  We  described  the  actual  features, 
the  black  and  white  of  the  country  Ht  is  a  country  of  blacks 
and  whites),  and  did  not  convey  tne  impression  it  made. 
Very  likely  the  same  thing  will  happen  now,  and  the  pres- 
ent reader  will  form  the  same  conception  of  Iceland  as  a 
dismal  sort  of  place,  with  little  to  attract  the  lover  of  nat- 
ure.    Nevertheless,  it  is  something  more  than  that. 

The  elementa  of  beauty  in  natural  scenery  are  nobleness 
of  form  and  richness  of  color,  with  a  certain  measure  of  va- 
riety in  both  of  these.  Great  size  is,  of  course,  sometimes 
desirable  to  produce  majesty,  yet  certainly  less  necessary 
Uian  we  are  apt  to  fancy.  Kow,  as  respects  both  form  ana 
color,  Iceland  is  badly  off*.  The  mountains  are  all  of  i^e- 
ous  rock,  sometimes  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  trap,  sometimes  of  more  recent  lavas  and  tuffs. 
The  former  have  usually  a  tabular,  the  latter  frequently  a 
conical  shape,  but  in  neither  are  the  outlines  generally 
bold  or  noble.  The  basaltic  hills  are  apt  to  be  long,  flat- 
topped  ridges  of  only  slightly  varying  height,  with  abrupt 
and  oflen  precipitous  faces,  but  singularly  wanting  in 
"  sky  line."  Sometimes,  when  they  front  the  sea,  they 
break  down  towards  it  in  a  superb  range  of  crags  ;  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  them  one  finds  a  grand  "  corrie,"  or 
hollow  encircled  by  precipices,  but  usually  they  are  the 
least  picturesque  of^^  mountains,  no  better  than  those  Ochil 
hills  in  Scotland,  or  the  Trappean  mountains  of  Ulster, 
which  in  geological  character  they  much  resemhle.  The 
volcanic  mountains  proper  do  occasionally  show  finer 
forms  —  cones,  though  generally  rather  blunt  and  lumpy 
cones,  like  that  of  Uekla,  serrated  ridges,  and  here  and 
there  a  group  of  jagged  peaks,  the  fragmenta  of  some  huge 
old  crater  which  has  been  broken  down  and  left  these 
pieces  of  ita  rim  standing  up  alone.  But  even  such  peaks 
and  ridges  are  rather  wanting  in  beauties  of  detail.  One 
does  not  find  those  patehes  of  cliff*  alternating  with  grass 
slopes,  or  those  deep  little  glens  and  gullies  which  lend  so 
much  charm  to  the  hillsides  of  Scotland  or  Norway.  And 
tSie  mountains  are  mostly  sei>arated,  not  by  valleys,  as  with 
us,  but  by  level  or  undulating  plains,  which  more  com- 
pletely detach  the  hills  from  one  another,  and  sive  less 
occasion  for  the  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  lower  parte  of  mountains  as 
bold  and  sharp  cut  lines  are  to  the  higher  peaks.  In  these 
plains  lie  the  lakes,  which  are  seldom  fine,  because  the 
shores  are  low  and  you  can  see  the  whole  of  them  at  once. 
They  lie  among  hills,  but  the  hills  do  not  dip  atraight  into 
the  water;  there  is  none  of  that  mysterious  winding  away 
behind  promontories  one  has  at  Killamey,  or  Ullswater, 
or  Loch  Lomond.  As  for  color,  there  are  in  Iceland 
(besides  the  white  of  the  snow  mountains)  two  colors  and 
no  more  :  to  wit,  intense  volcanic  black  and  the  yellowish 
green  of  the  mwrshy  plains.  Sometimes  the  black  is  won- 
derfully effective.  In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  especially  about  sunset,  it  will  turn  to  the  richest  pui^ 
pie  or  violet.  Rising  in  inaccessible  crags  of  lava,  it  is 
terribly  stern ;  and  where,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone 
of  Hekla,  it  is  powdered  over  with  snow  and  ice,  the  con- 
trast has  a  strikingly  weird  effect  So  the  vellow-green  is 
a  fine  hue,  especially  in  such  clear  air  as  that  of  Iceland, 

« «•  Wa  "  maani  a  party  of  threa  fttonda,  who  fpeat  two  monCha  In  loalaad 
Id  tha  antamn  of  1872,  and  who,  rtraoca  to  iay,  after  balng  two  monttw 
locrmantly  In  eompanr  nndcr  oonaldarabla  hardship*,  ramaln  fnanda  ■Oil. 
Their  opinion!,  howavar,  aboat  tba  Island  and  Its  paopla  dlffcrtd  aitreoialy, 
and  tha  otbar  two  art  not  rsaponflbla  for  anything  nM  hart. 
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where  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  playing  over 
these  broad  o{)en  surfaces  are  inexpressibly  beautiful.  But 
one  grows  tired  of  the  constant  combination  of  these  two 
colors  only,  unrelieved  by  intermediate  shades.  No  reds 
hither  of  earth,  or  rocks,  or  heather  bloom ;  no  grays  or 
light  blues  of  limestone,  such  as  one  has  in  the  Alps ;  no 
dark  blues  of  slate  rock,  like  those  of  Wales ;  no  greens 
of  fir,  or  beech,  or  oak,  or  hazel  copse.  Trees  are  wanting 
everywhere,!  and  any  one  can  fancy  how  much  the  land- 
scape loses  thereby  in  soilness  and  variety.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  no  foregrounds,  and  the  country  is  therefore  as 
unfit  for  a  painter  as  any  really  srand  country  can  be. 
Wherever  there  is  a  fine  prospect  it  is  a  distant  and  ex- 
tensive one.  One  does  not  come  upon  edacious  little  cas- 
cades or  wooded  dells,  or  flowery  lawns  sloping  to  a  brook, 
or  groups  of  gray  boulders  overgrown  by  fern  and  brush- 
wood, such  as  the  sketcher  loves  —  all  these,  all  the  smaller 
and  more  tender  beauties  of  landscape,  are  wanting.  Bare 
undulatin<j  flats  of  bog  or  stone,  traversed  by  foaming 
rivers,  and  backed  by  wild  irregular  isolated  mountains, 
sometimes  snow-covered,  sometimes  black  and  rugged  — 
such  are  the  general  elements  of  an  Icelandic  view,  and  it 
needs  all  the  vivid  brilliance  of  the  air,  and  the  dignity 
which  vast  extent  gives,  to  redeem  them  from  dreariness 
and  monotony.  The  Danes,  between  whom  and  the  Ice- 
landers there  id  little  love  lost,  have  a  saying  that ''  God 
made  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  devil  made  Iceland.*' 
Natives  of  flat  and  sandy  Denmark  may  have  no  right  to 
be  beard  on  a  question  of  natural  beauty,  yet  there  is  a 
sort  of  meaning  in  this  Manichwan  view  of  tlieirs.  Iceland 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  made,  I  will  not  say  by  a  malignant 
power,  but  by  itself,  by  chance,  by  the  ungoverned  action 
of  natural  causes,  without  any  purpose  to  produce  beauty. 
There  are  regions  in  the  world,  parts  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  for  instance,  or  the  central  Pyrenees,  and  perhaps  not 
leatit  notably  the  English  Lake  country,  where  one  feels  as 
if  the  forces  of  nature  liad  consciously  labored  to  mould 
and  adorn  a  landdca{>e  delightful  to  human  eyes,  combin- 
ing, as  at  Rosenlaui  or  in  the  valley  of  Derwentwater,  hills, 
woods,  rocks,  and  water,  so  as  to  create  at  every  turn  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  pictures.  In  Iceland  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  and  grandeur,  or  at  least  the  chief  among 
them,  mountains,  lakes,  Klftt^iers,  rapid  rivers,  are  present ; 
but  they  are  so  ill-placed  towards  one  another  —  so  little 
wrought  out,  so  to  speak  —  that  a  perfect  landscape  is 
rarely  the  result.  There  are  many  thrilling  notes,  but  no 
harmony. 

"  What  a  gloomy,  dismal,  uninteresting  country  1 " 
Gloomy  ?  well,  yes  :  dismal  ?  sometimes :  uninterestino;  ? 
certainly  not.  There  is  something  so  singular  about  the 
scenery ;  so  peculiar  a  sentiment,  if  one  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, that  one  is  often  more  profoundly  and  perma- 
nently impressed  by  it  than  by  other  regions  which  are 
more  truly  beautiful  or  sublime.  Everywhere  is  silence, 
desolation,  monotony ;  one  is  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
most  tremendous  forces  of  nature  —  fire  which  has  reared 
these  peaks  and  poured  out  these  lava  torrents ;  frost  which 
rends  the  rocks  and  soil  and  frowns  down  on  you  from  the 
interminable  ice  ridges.  One  knows  oneself  surrounded  by 
a  tempestuous  ocean,  far  removed  from  even  those  outposts 
of  civilization,  Norway  and  the  Shetland  Isles ;  in  a  land 
wholly  out  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  unaf- 
fected by  its  fortunes ;  a  land  where  nothing  has  happened 
for  many  centuries  ;  a  land  which  seems  not  designed  for  man 
at  all,  but  left  waste  for  nature  to  toss  wildly  about  the 
materials  she  did  not  need  elsewhere,  and  disport  her  in 
sudden  displays  of  her  own  terrible  powers.  The  eye  ranges 
over  these  vast  black  landscapes  of  the  interior,  and  finds 
among  them  not  only  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  but 
scarcely  a  grassy  nook  where  a  human  habitation  might 
be  planted.  Sahara  itself  is  not  more  hopelessly  sterile ; 
and  however  full  the  world  may  in  time  become,  little  pros- 
pect is  there  that  any  new  band  of  emigrants  will  turn  their 
prows  to  the  stormy  shores  of  Iceland. 

1  To  be  Rtrietlj  accurate,  I  will  my  that  we  came  apon  a  pretty  little 
thicket  of  birubea  in  oue  of  the  northern  ralleys,  and  a  rowan  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  houses  at  Akurevri. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  Dotion  of  the  si 
which  the  scenery  produces  on  a  traveller  wi 
something  about  two  characteristic  views  which  < 
way.  Very  likely  there  are  others  finer.  W 
time  to  reach  the  southern  slope  of  the  Vatna  v 
rible  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  which,  a  ta 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wid 
eller  is  oflen  obliged  to  halt  for  weeks  before  he  c 
to  cross.  Nor  have  I  seen  the  grand  north-west 
joror  and  the  icy  valleys  of  the  long  Isafjoror, 
ciers  stream  down  the  steep  glens  into  a  glasf 
can  hardly  think  that  anything  even  there  can  be 
uinely  Icelandic  than  what  I  must  now  endeavor  t 

Two  days  we  had  been  driven  over  a  tossing  m 
southerly  gale,  two  days  and  nights  since  the  mj 
line  of  the  hill  of  Hoy,^  westernmost  and  high 
Orkneys,  faded  away  among  the  mists  that  ns 
round  it ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  gray 
appeared  upon  the  {)ort  'bow,  and  we  joyed  no 
Ulysses  when  he  saw  the  isle  of  the  Phseacians 
shield  from  the  sea.  The  first  sight  of  land  after 
be  it  long  or  short,  is  always  exciting,  and  it  wi 
more  so  l^ause  every  one  was  stirred  by  the  otu 
ness  of  this  untravelled  ocean,  and  perhaps  b 
sense  of  danger,  since  nobody  on  boani  had  evi 
harbor  of  Seyoisfjoror  for  which  we  were  makinj 
vessel  drove  swiftly  nearer,  the  features  of  tht 
vealed  themselves,  but  the  sense  of  niyster}-  ai 
grew  almost  stronger.  Long  lines  of  crag^s  bl> 
gray  more  dismal  uian  black,  rose  out  of  a  deep, 
sometimes  in  sheer  precipices,  piled  in  terraces 
another,  sometimes  in  steep  slopes  of  loose  stone, 
a  range  of  clifl'with  more  rock  slopes  and  more  cl 
Highest  of  all,  where  the  tops  of  the  clifis  seen 
back  into  a  lofty  table-land,  walls  of  rock  inch 
dark  hollows,  where  the  sun  never  came  to  melt 
that  filled  them  ;  and,  last  of  all,  further  back  i 
peaks  and  glittering  icefields  rose  above  the  table 
peered  down  into  the  heads  of  these  high  ravines 
into  the  heart  of  this  mountain  mass  ran  the  nar 
ing  fionls,  the  mouth  of  each  guarded  by  a  towerin 
tory  and  fringed  by  rocky  islets,  over  which  tl 
broke  in  sheets  of  foam,  marking  the  whole  coi 
line  of  white.  No  brush-wood,  no  heather,  upoi 
slopes  and  faces,  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  vary  the  1 
lamentable  brown,  not  a  trace  of  pasture,  not 
dwelling  all  along  the  shores,  not  a  sail  upon  the  ^ 
a  cold,  gray,  cheerless,  hazy  sea  stretching  aws} 
the  Pole  till  it  met  the  cold  and  steely  sky.^  Oa 
of  that  enchanted  mountain  in  the  "  Arabian  Xight* 
which  ships  are  driven  in  an  unknown  sea ;  and 
of  awe  ana  mystery  was  almost  painful,  until  at  le 
desired  haven  found,  we  passe<i  between  the  tn 
portals  of  one  of  these  long  fiords,  and  glidine  s^ 
caot  anchor  under  the  slopes  of  smiling  greeo  taal 
its  head. 

A  fortnight  later  we  had  an  experience  of  inlanfl 
not  less  impressive.  The  whole  interior  of  the  ift 
desert,  and  although  great  part  remains  uneiplw 
are  some  four  routes  by  which  il  may  be  crw 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  by  one  of  which,  the' 
most,  where  the  desert  region  is  narrowest,  it  ii 
pretty  frequently.  Another  (Vatnajdkulsvegr)  hi 
as  I  know,  been  traversed  only  once,  and  can  never 
ersed  without  serious  risk  of  losing  the  horses  br 
and  exhaustion,  and  probably  getting  lost  oneself, 
is  taken  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  to* 
(Vatnahjallavegr),  which  we  had  determined  to 
stimulated  to  some  extent  by  the  mystery  that « 
it,  had  not  been  tried  for  fifteen  years  or  so,  and  * 
posed  to  be  known  to  only  one  man  in  the  whde^ 
side,  and  who  bore  the  name  (common  in  Iceland)  of • 
the  hero  of  the  Volsunga  Saga. 

s  Tbefle  old  red  nandiitone  ellffii  on  the  west  ride  of  Hoy  (ABUMi 
the  iwdem  of  Walrer  8cott*0  PimU)  are  at  one  point  11*  ***■.• 
tical  height,  and  certainly  among  the  grandest  tn  the  ^[^^^ 
little  mail  packet  from  Sciabster  to  Straouieai  passes  cIom  osdtf  ■ 
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On  Monday  morning,  at  five  A.  h.,  we  started,  a  party  of 
seventeen  horses,  three  guides,  and  three  Englishmen, 
firom  the  last  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  wilderness,  a 
strange,  lonely  place,  where  the  simole  natives  had  crowded 
and  buzzed  round  us  all  the  day  before,  in  mingled  curi- 
osity and  kindness,  as  if  we  were  visitors  from  another 
planet.  Climbine  out  of  the  valley  where  this  house  lay, 
we  reached  a  high  undulating  plateau  strewn  with  loose 
rougrh  slabs  of  stone,  like  the  pavement  of  a  ruined  city, 
with  here  and  there  sheets  of  olack  water,^  too  small  for 
lakes,  too  big  for  pools;  patches  of  bog,  and  beds  of  half- 
thawed  8 DOW.  The  slowly  rising  clouds  showed  all  round 
the  same  country,  a  land  without  form  and  void,  a  land 
that  seemed  as  if  only  half  created,  with  no  feature  for  the 
eye  to  dwell  upon ;  neither  peaks  nor  vallevs,  neither  rocks 
nor  grass,  but  everywhere  bare,  bleak,  blank  desolation.  It 
was  not  always  the  same,  for  sometimes  there  was  more 
snow,  sometimes  bo^,  sometimes  only  stone ;  but  one  had  no 
sense  of  progress  in  it,  and  feft  as  if  it  might  go  on  forever. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  stone  changed  to  a  rolling  plain 
of  black  volcanic  pebbles,  and  coming  at  last  to  an  oasis  of 
short  grass,  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  give  the  horses  a  feed, 
thoush  a  scanty  one,  and  to  discuss  our  course,  for  the 
clouas  had  now  settled  down  upon  us,  and  there  was  no 
seeing  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  any  direction. 
Track,  or  mark  to  indicate  a  track,  there  was  of  course 
none ;  and  Siguror  admitted  that  without  the  J5kull  ^  to 
guide  him,  he  could  not  tell  where  we  were  or  which  way  we 
were  going.  Now,  the  Jokull,  though  one  knew,  from  the 
number  and  whitish  color  of  the  torrents  we  crossed,  that  it 
could  not  be  very  far  off,  was  in  such  weather  hopelessly 
hidden.     Onwards,  however,  we  pressed,  for  night  was  be- 

S'nning  to  fall ;  and  if  we  could  not  reach  a  scrap  of  pasture 
at  lay  some  hours  ahead,  it  might  go  hard  with  the  horses. 
Everything  depended  on  the  horses,  for  our  supply  of  food 
was  scanty,  and  the  next  house  one  hundred  miles  away. 
The  compass  was  consulted  in  vain,  and  Siguror  shook  ms 
head  more  and  more  ominously,  till  at  last,  when  it  was 
almost  dark,  and  the  mist,  driven  by  a  piercine  wind,  was 
turning  to  a  snow  mizzle,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
halt.  The  tent  was  taken  off  the  horse  that  carried  it,  and, 
with  fingers  so  numb  that  we  could  scarcely  untie  its  cords, 
we  set  about  pitching  it,  while  the  natives  tied  our  seven- 
teen horses  tail  and  head  together  to  keep  t^em  from  run- 
ning off  during  the  night,  as  their  wont  is.  The  tent-pegs 
took  no  grip  of  the  soft  loese  shingle,  however  deep  we 
drove  them  in ;  but  when  one  remarked  that  the  pole  would 
probably  fall  during  the  night  and  bury  us  all  in  the  ruins, 
the  other  two  only  gave  a  shivering  assent  and  crawled  in- 
side. Then  the  head  of  the  commissariat  served  out  supper, 
consisting  of  some  fri^ments  of  mouldy  biscuit  and  clammy 
mutton,  with  a  carefully  limited  sip  of  corn  brandy ;  water- 
proofs were  laid  down,  pillows  extemporized  out  of  riding- 
boots,  every  scrap  of  clotning  turned  to  account  against  the 
cold,  and  we  lay  down  to  court  sleep.  The  nativelcelander 
regards  neither  cold  nor  hunger ;  but  we  were  less  seasoned, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  party  lay  awake  all  night,  freezing 
hard,  longing,  as  Homer' says,  for  the  coming  of  fair- throned 
Morning,  listening  resignedly  to  the  sounds,  steady  and 
strong  as  the  beats  of  a  steam-engine,  that  told  of  the  better 
fortune  of  a  comrade,  trying  now  and  then  to  relieve  the 
weariness  by  fixine  his  mind  upon  a  point  of  law,  but  fail- 
ing always,  ftnd  slipping  off  into  a  wandering  reverie, 
wherein  England  and  civilization,  and  all  familiar  things 
beyond  the  great  sea,  seemed  plunged  deep  in  the  past,  or 
whirled  away  to  an  illimitable  norizon. 
'^  Next  morning  early  when  we  again  mounted  and  started, 
nnrefreshed,  upon  our  way,  everything  was  still  wrapped  in 
cloud,  and  Siguror's  mind  most  of  all,  he  moaning  at  inter- 
vals, *<  If  I  could  only  see  the  Jokull  I "  About  nine  o*clock, 
however,  the  mist  suddenly  rose  and  then  vanished,  the 
sun  shone  out,  and  the  wished  for  Jokull  appeared,  a  long, 
flat-topped,  smooth-sloped  ridge  of  ice   (n^^  one  would 

1  Oaltod,  M  w«  firand  to  our  MniuaiMDt,  "  UUftrrAtn,**  i.  «,,  Ulliwaten 
(=WoolUkM). 

*  Th«  torm  JSknll  (/  In  loelsndio  to  proaounoed  m  oonsoDAoUl  7)  d»- 
soribes  both  a  ptrpvtual  taoir-moiuityn  and  tii«  glaeton  wkkh  tagju  from  It. 


have  called  it  in  the  Alps),  four  or  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
us,  trending  away  south  further  than  eye  could  reach.  So 
the  way  was  now.  plain,  and  we  rode  on  as  fast  as  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ground  permitted,  where  flats  covered  with 
the  overflow  of  glacier  torrents  alternated  with  rocky  or 
shingly  hills,  and  with  the  iron  billows  of  successive  lava- 
flows.  The  scene  was  unlike  yesterday's,  as  drear  and 
solitary,  but  with  a  certain  weird  splendor  of  its  own.  On 
one  side  the  smooth  endless  line  or  snow-field,  on  the  other 
an  immense  plain,  flooded  with  sunlight,  with  a  few  tiny 
volcanic  cones  rising  on  its  extreme  western  marge.  Right 
in  front,  two  bold  snowy  mountain  groups,  the  square  mass 
of  Lang  Jokull,  and  opposite  it  five  soarp  icy  pinnacles 
capping  the  ridge  of  BUngny  Jokull ;  between  them  a  de- 
pression, through  which  we  were  to  pass  to  tJie  south,  and 
which,  so  clear  was  the  air,  seemed  no  nearer  at  six  o'clock, 
after  incessant  quick  riding,  than  when  we  had  caught 
sight  of  it  before  noon. 

The  unfiruitful  sea  is  not  more  lonely  or  more  waste  than 
this  wilderness,  shut  in  by  frozen  barriers.  Yet  it  was  not 
a  howling  wilderness,  such  as  that  which  awes  a  child's 
imagination  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  such  as  that  we  had 
traversed  the  day  before ;  but  fuU  of  a  strange  stem  beauty, 
stilling  the  soul  with  the  stillness  of  nature.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  floweret 
at  our  feet ;  only  the  blue  dome  of  air  raining  down  bright- 
ness on  the  black  desert  floor,  the  dazzling  snows  in  front, 
and  far  away  exqubite  tints  of  distance  upon  the  western 
peaks.  And'  then  the  silence,  what  was  ever  like  it  ?  a 
silence,  not  as  of  death,  but  as  of  a  time  before  life  was. 
To  us  the  scene  was  all  the  more  solemn  because  of  yester- 
day's cloud  and  the  weary  night,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
connect  what  we  now  saw  with  the  region  we  had  left  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  desert ;  we  could  no  more  tell  how 
we  had  got  there  than  how  we  should  get  out.  It  was  like 
a  leap  into  fairy-land ;  and  indeed,  despite  our  exhaustion, 
a  delicious  leap,  for  the  air  was  so  fine  and  keen,  the  sky  so 
brilliant,  the  aspect  of  everything  so  novel,  that  the  barren- 
ness underfoot,  and  the  sense  oi  danger  in  case  any  misfor- 
tune befell  us,  so  far  from  human  help,  did  not  seem  to  de- 
press us ;  and  each  rode  alone  in  a  sort  of  grave  exhilaration, 
gazing  as  in  a  dream  af  the  hills  and  dnnking  in  the  sun- 
ught,  content  with  silence  and  the  present. 

The  sun  went  down  as  we  entered  the  majestic  sand- 
strewn  portal  between  the  two  Jokulls,  and  the  eastern  one, 
on  whose  snows  his  lieht  lingered  longest,  glowed  with 
colors  more  glorious  Uuin  any  we  could  remember  in  the 
Alps ;  the  rose  perhaps  less  vivid  than  that  which  burns  at 
dawn  upon  the  Silberhorn,  but  with  it  an  infinitely  varied 
and  tender  alternation  of  violet  an  d  purple,  opal,  and  pink 
and  orange,  passine  from  one  tint  to  anotner  in  swift 
iridescent  pulses  till  they  died  away  into  chilly  blue. 
Darkness  had  hardly  descended  before  what  had  seemed  a 
steel-gray  bank  of  cloud  in  the  north-east  turned  to  an 
auroral  arch,  which  soon  shot  forth  its  streamers  across  the 
zenitR,  throbbine  and  glancine  from  one  side  of  heaven  to 
the  other,  and  flinging  themselves  into  exuberant  folds  and 
curves  of  vaporous  light.  We  rode,  first  by  its  help,  and 
then  stumbling  about  in  utter  darkness,  all  night  throoffh, 
making  only  one  or  two  short  halts  for  the  sake  of  Uie 
wearied  horses.  The  ground  was  rough,  and  we  were  more 
than  half  asleep,  exhausted  by  fasting  and  excitement,  so 
how  we  got  safely  across  was  a  marvel  then,  and  remains  so 
to  us  now. 

When  the  saffron  robe  of  morning  was  spread  over  the 
east,  we  were  among  new  mountains,  with  the  pass  already 
far  away  ;  and  when  firom  behind  one  of  their  pinnacles 
the  sun  suddenly  flamed  up,  we  were  descending  towards 
the  great  White  Lake  (Hvitarvatn),  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  over  whose  bosom  two  glaciers  streaming  down 
between  savage  ink-black  cliffs  scattered  a  shower  of 
miniature  icebergs  that  sailed  about,  sparkling  in  the  morn- 
ing light  It  was  a  wild  and  striking  scene,  out  not  in  the 
least  beautiful^  and  almost  too  savage  to  be  grand.  For 
there  was  nothing  tender,  nothing  graceful,  nothing  pic- 
turesque to  break  the  intense  grimness  of  the  black  moun- 
tains, with  their  blunt,  harsh  lines,  or  give  variety  to  the 
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hage  sheet  of  whitiah-blae  water  that  washed  them  ;  no 
waterfall  flashed  among  the  rocks,  no  copsewood  clothed 
the  glens  or  dipped  into  the  lake.  One  had  little  tempta- 
tion to  linger,  especially  as  the  swans  that  fluttered  over 
the  icebergs  were  too  wild  to  let  us  approach  them ;  so  we 
hurried  on,  and  after  some  hours  more  gained  from  the  top 
of  another  pass  a  boundless  prospect  over  the  great  soath- 
westem  plain  of  the  island,  Uekla  guarding  it  to  the  south, 
while  in  the  distance,  puffs  of  steam  marked  the  spot  where 
the  Gevsers  lie. 

The  land  was  greener  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  still  utterly 
waste  and  desolate,  nor  did  we  find  a  place  to  halt,  a 
human  dwelling,  and  that  which  is  the  chief  support  of 
life  in  Iceland,  a  draught  of  milk,  till  after  a  long  and  hard 
day's  riding  we  came  at  evening  to  the  solitary  farm  of 
Haukadalr.  Here  the  valiant  Siguror  departed,  having 
first  kissed  us  after  the  manner  of  his  people,  to  return 
home  all  alone  across  the  desert ;  and  from  this  we  mounted 
the  red  Geyser  hill,  and  pitched  our  tent  close  to  the  boil- 
Ine  basin  whence  the  Great  Geyser  rises,  though  now  in  his 
old  age  more  rarelv,  and  where  all  night  long  the  earth 
shook  beneath  us  with  his  thundering  snorts  and  groans. 

Having  been  thus  betrayed  into  a  sort  of  personal  nar- 
rative, I  am  tempted  to  to  on  to  describe  the  Geysers 
(which  are,  it  need  hardty  be  said,  wholly  unlike  what 
one  expects),  and  the  ascent  of  Hekla  (a  perfectly  easy 
one,  by  the  way,  even  in  a  snow-storm),  and  the  boiling  mud 
pits  at  Nteaskaro,  and  the  obsidian  mountain  of  Hrafntin- 
nuhryggr,  and  the  great  Myvatn  (Midge  water)  Lake, 
where  in  July  the  gnats  rise  in  clouds  tluit  hide  the  sun, 
and  have  been  known  (one  hears)  to  devour  a  horse  and 
his  rider  in  ten  minutes  ;  and,  what  is  most  interesting  of 
all,  Thingvellir,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  federal  parliament 
of  the  island,  with  its  wonderful  rock  chasms,  its  lake,  its 
waterfall,  its  Hill  of  Laws,  its  swirling  pool  into  which 
witches  were  thrown,  its  island  where  judicial  duels  were 
fought  out.  Then  there  are  incidents  of  travel  without  end 
to  h%  enlarged  on ;  the  long  weariful  journevs  on  horse- 
back at  a  foot's  pace,  usually  ending  in  the  dark,  the  en- 
campments in  the  churches  (which  serve  for  inns,  and 
though  they  supply  nothins  but  a  floor  to  lie  down  upon, 
and  a  pulpit  to  nang  wet  clothes  from,  are  yet  better  than 
the  biting  winds  without),  the  crossing  of  rivers,  sometimes 
on  a  steed  that  can  scarcely  keep  its  footing  among  the 
stones,  with  the  waves  rising  over  its  neck  —  sometimes 
where  the  stream  is  too  deep  for  this  amusement,  drivine  in 
one's  whole  troop  of  cavalry  with  stones  and  whiocrackmg, 
and  following  in  a  le*ky  sk^  which  the  torrent  whirls  away 
down  its  eddies ;  tent  life  and  its  pleasures  (not  so  unmixed 
under  the  66th  parallel  as  Mr.  Cook's  tourists  no  doubt  find 
them  in  Palestine)  ;  the  internal  economy  of  a  baer,  and  the 
tricks  one  is  driven  to  to  get  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  among  its 
ancient  and  fishlike  smells,  the  conversations  in  dog  Latin 
carried  on  with  a  worthy  priest  who  has  forgotten  the  little 
he  once  knew,  the  perpetual  buying,  selling,  swapping,  los- 
ing, searching  for,  and  abandoning  of  horses,  and  general 
chaffering  on  the  subject  of  horses,  which  goes  on  ul  day 
and  every  day  and  which  no  linguistic  difficulties  seem  to 
interrupt ;  ^  the  food,  an  inexhaustible  topic  (although  the 
items  are  so  few),  and  the  ardor  with  which  the  famished 
stranger  pounces  upon  cold  trout  and  sour  curds,'  the  only 

1  The  flnt  rrauurk  whieb  an  loelAoder  makw  wb«ii  h«  nweta  yon  tstumS^g 
%  dnart,  after  tb«  aslntation  '*  Com«  thou  blest !  "  Is,  "  II  bat  will  yon  take 
i»r  that  horse?"  whereto  jon  of  eonrse  answer  by  naming  thrice  the 
aoimal's  Talue,  and  the  eonveraation  proceeds  in  a  way  which  can  be  im- 
agined. I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  a  dialogue  on  the  same  tople  which 
took  place  one  morning  during  our  stay  at  Be>kJaTik.  Enter  an  Icelandio 
Mend:  "Bonus  dies,  domini."  '* Bonus  dies,  duletsslme.  Scdeas,  preeor, 
■sdaas,  noblfoue,  si  quid  novl  alfcrs,  imperti ."  "  Eqoos  noone  Tobls  in  animo 
est  Testroe  bio  In  urbe 'Tcndere  ?  "  "  Immo  cquldcm."  "Quomodo?" 
"  Bub  hasta.'*  "  Bed  mlhl  alium  Tobls  modum  proponere  liceat.  Rnsticus 
quidam  ez  fkmlllamea  nuper  advenit ;  auditoque  hominum  sermone  de  equis 
Teatris,  mibi  dcdit  mandatum  tos  rogare  quantum  pro  nlgro  eqno,  quantum 
progilTO  poscatls.'*  (Short  consulatlon  among  the  Tendon.)  "  Pro  gilTO  nos 
idto  anmmam  qusdiaginta  imperialium  (rikdalers),  pro  albo  autrm  triginta 
quatuor  pesoen."  **GllTum  quantt  emlttis?anne  quinquaglnta  ?  Seoe 
autem  rustieum  meum,  Bteiogrimum  nomine ''  Enter  Steingrimr  aoeord- 
ingly.  and  continnatlon  of  tbe  bargain  Uirough  the  interpreter. 

s  nils  is  Bkyr,  a  delicacy  of  long  stendlng,  since  it  b  mentioned  fan  tbe 
BagaofEgilSkaUagrlmsMnand  the  Heimftkiinxla.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar 
and  cream ;  and  what  eream !  —  cream  in  which  the  bom  spoon  stends 


dainties  an  Icelandic  larder  supplies  —  all  these  and  muj 
more  details  of  tfie  whimsical  life  one  leads  there  I  pui 
over,  spatii$  exclusus  iniquity  and  leave  to  be  told  by  otfcen 
after  me,  as  they  have  been  told  by  many  before.  And 
even  about  the  people,  though  desiring  to  say  a  word  ortio, 
I  am  somewhat  afraid  to  speak,  since  I  cannot  epeik  vitli 
confidence.  A  passing  traveller  misjudges  many  iha^ 
especially  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  thoadivc 
learnt  to  read  Icelandic  (and  very  hara  work  it  proTeoi)  vc 
could  never  talk  it.  In  the  capiul,  to  be  sure,  there  bij 
be  found  four  or  five  people  wno  speak  English,  nearly  u 
many  Latin,  one  or  two  German,  and  two  or  three  t  las* 
^uage  which  goes  by  the  name  of  French.  ^  But  the  capiUl 
is  the  least  genuinely  national  place  in  the  island,  snd  era 
there  it  is  with  travelled  and  educated  men  that  one  oob- 
municates  through  these  various  media.  From  the  wobnb, 
who  are  usually  the  best  representatives  of  social  cfasnda 
and  spirit,  of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  usages  of  an  avenge 
housenold,  we  were  wholly  cut  off.  They  were  wondo^ 
fully  kind  and  helpful  when  one  came  in  starvi^  asd 
exhausted  after  a  sixteen  hours'  ride  ;  and  had  evidentlj 
plenty  to  say — indeed  they  said  it  —  but  we  conld  oolf 
respond  by  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  and  intcriectionii 
nouns,  and  try  to  look  as  grateful  as  our  power  of  coimte- 
nance  permitted. 

Any  one  misht  fancy^that  people  who  inhabit  such  t 
country  would  be  silent,' downcast,  gloomy,  perhaps  salki 
and  morose ;  or,  at  any  rate,  on  Mr.  Buckle's  priocipk, 
superstitious.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ayerage  Icelfuds 
is  more  talkative  than  ^an  averaee  Briton,  and  much  wm 
so  than  a  Spaniard  ;  and  though  you  would  not  call  Im 
downright  say,  there  is  no  want  of  cheerfulness  and  |^ 
humor.  His  position,  **  far  amid  the  melancholy  mm,' 
has  not  made  him —  as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  it  has  msdetbs 
Irishman  —  discontented  with  his  country  ;  on  the  contmy, 
he  tells  you  it  is  the  fairest  land  the  son  shines  on.  TIk 
solitude  of  his  life  in  an  isolated  house,  miles  and  nuki 
firom  the  nearest  neighbor,  throws  him  all  the  more  opoa 
the  society  of  the  other  inmates,  and  makes  him  viliie  t 
neighbor's  visits  more  than  one  usually  does  in  Londoo. 
But  there  is  a  way  in  which  external  conditions  do  ttm 
to  have  affected  the  modern  Icelander,  and  moulded  la 
character.  He  is  wanting  in  dash  and  vigor,  and  in  tk 
spirit  of  enterprise  generally;  has  little  promptitude  m 
his  decisions,  still  less  in  his  movements.  Notlung  cosU 
be  more  unlike  Uian  he  is  in  all  these  respects  to  tb«e 
terrible  ancestors  of  his  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centnri^ 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  adventures  by  flood  asd 
field,  for  when  they  were  not  harrying  our^  coasts  tbej 
were  waging  blood  feuds  with  some  neishboring  cbieftais 
at  home,  or  joining  in  the  endless  civil  wars  of  Norwtj' 
The  contrast  between  the  magnificent  heroes,  whose  ^ 
ploits  are  written  in  their  own  magnificent  Sagas,  and  ths 
inhabitants  of  modem  Iceland,  seem  much  more  stiikiag 
than  any  which  could  be  drawn  between  an  £ngUshman,ff 
German,  or  Frenchman,  or  Greek  (assuming  the  Greek  toU 
what  his  name  implies)  of  to-day  and  his  remote  fi>refathen ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a  chanse  of  manners  that^ 
sees —  in  the  case  of  the  Icelander  Uievery  qualities  whin 
most  strike  you  in  the  one  are  those  most  conspicoomlj 
absent  in  the  other.  One  cause  is  probably  to  be  fonnda 
the  restriction  of  his  energies  since  the  decline  of  finej 
and  the  extinction  of  the  independent  republic  in  1263  to  i9 
narrow  a  field,  and  to  a  life  which  gives  no  opening  to  et- 
terprise,  where  there  is  no  hunting  because  there  is  nodusf 
to  hunt,  little  navigation  because  no  wood  to  build  »hipsi  ^ 
joint  stock  companies  because  nobody  is  rich  enough  to  take 
shares  no  public  meetings  because  a  man  lives  fifteen  tf 
twenty  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor. 

But  something  may  also  be  due  to  the  crushing  <^^J| 
their  souls  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature.  Tbe  ov 
Vikings  came  straight  from  Norway,  where  the  climate  n 
comparatively  genial,  and  the  land  productive ;  M  tke 
Icelanders  have  now  for  ten  centuries  been  maintainiiv* 
ceaseless  struggle  against  frost  and  fire,  and  frost  and  on 
have  been  too  much  for  them.  They  do  not  till  the  erottA 
for,  though  com  and  other  crops  were  raised  by  tbe  ust  «^ 
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onists,  these  will  do  lonj^er  ripen,  and  they  have  given  up 
the  attempt  to  constract  roads,  to  reclaim  barren  tracts,  even 
to  build  themselves  comfortable  houses,  because  one  of  the 
terrible  spring  or  winter  storms,  or  more  terrible  earth< 

fuakes,  may  destroy  in  a  moment  the  labor  of  many  years, 
despondency  and  sluggishness  may  be  pardoned  to  a  people 
which  remembers  as  it  were  yesterday  eruptions  like  that  of 
the  Skaptar  JokuU  in  1 78S,  which  covered  with  lava  ashes 
a^  tract  larger  than  most  English  counties,  and  caused, 
either  directly  or  throneh  the  &mine  it  produced,  the  death 
of  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  popalation  of  the  island.  Nor 
is  it  so  strange  that  they  should  set  little  value  on  time,  or 
indeed,  as  one  sometimes  thought  in  moments  of  impa- 
tience, regard  Time  as  an  implacable  enemy,  to  be  got  rid 
of  at  all  hazards  and  by  all  devices.  For  they  have  always 
more  than  enough  time  for  everjrthing  they  have  got  to  do 
—  more  time  than  they  need  in  the  three  months*  summer 
to  garner  in  their  scanty  crop  of  hay,  far  more  than  they 
need  in  the  long  unbroken  night  of  winter  for  the  men  to 
mend  their  nets  and  tools,  whue  the  women  spin  and  weave 
the  wool  into  the  thick  blue  vaomal,  and  out  of  it  make 
clothes  for  the  household.  Hence  an  easy-going,  listless 
sort  of  mind,  as  well  as  manner,  has  grown  upon  them, 
which  makes  them  unwilling  to  hurry  or  exert  themselves, 
no  matter  what  your  urgency,  and  seems  to  have  rendered 
them  curiously  indiiferent  to  discomforts,  which  a  little 
effort  might  remove  or  greatly  diminish. 

Nature,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  the 
wretchedness  of  an  Icelander's  loddng  and  food.  There  is 
no  timber,  the  stone  is  bad  for  building  purposes,  and  one 
must  not  complain  of  the  absence  of  luxuries  where  every- 
thing comes  over  a  thousand  miles  of  sea.  Still,  the  house 
need  not  be  a  mere  rabbit-burrow,  as  it  mostly  is.  It  is  built 
of  sods,  with  a  few  blocks  of  basalt  or  lava  (unmortared,  of 
course)  forming  the  lower  part  of  some  of  the  chief  walls, 
is  roofed  with  sods  laid  over  the  rafters,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  grass  and  weeds,  looking,  when  it  stands  with 
a  hill  behind  it,  itself  so  like  a  hillock  that  you  are  in  some 
danger  of  riding  over  it,  and  finding  the  horse's  fore-feet 
half-way  down  the  smoke-hole  before  you  know  where  you 
are.  Inside,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  low,  dark,  and  narrow 
passages,  with  tiny  chambers  opening  off  them,  one  of  which 
has,  perhaps,  some  little  furniture,  a  table  or  board  doing 
duty  for  a  table,  a  couple  of  stools,  and  one  or  two  bed- 
steads (often  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall).  There  is  a  small 
window,  but  its  frame  is  fixed  so  that  it  cannot  be  opened. 
The  air,  therefore,  is  never  changed,  and  as  the  room  is 
seldom  or  never  cleaned ;  as  the  chambers  are  half-full  of 
dried  stock  fish,  and  reek  with  a  variety  of  other  hideous 
smells,  any  one  can  fancy  what  the  interior  of  an  Icelandic 
farm-house  is  like,  and  can  understand  why  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  fon  entering  it  is  to  light  a  pipe  and  smoke 
furiously  till  the  room  is  in  a  cioud.i  There  is  but  one 
fire,  and  that  a  sorry  one,  consisting  of  a  few  smouldering 
turves,  with  twigs  thrown  on  when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to 
make  the  pot  boil ;  it  is  in  the  central  chamber,  called  the 
fire-house  (eldhus),  and  of  course  does  not  substantially 
warm  the  rest  of  the  house;  but  although  we  shivered  in- 
cessantly, the  natives  do  not  seem  to  find  the  cold  disagree- 
able. How  they  get  on  in  winter,  having  no  furs,  we  could 
not  make  out ;  for  when  we  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
spent  all  winter  under  the  eider-down  coverlets,  which 
every  house  possesses,  they  replied  that  at  no  time  of  the 
year  were  they  so  little  in  bed.  The  furniture  and  internal 
appointments  generally  are  what  you  might  expect  in  such 
rooms ;  but  three  things  no  Icelandic  farm  wants  —  books, 
a  coffee-pot,  and  a  portrait  of  Jdn  Sigurdsson,  the  illus- 
trious leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 

After  all,  some  one  will  say,  this  squalor  is  not  worse 
than  that  of  the  poorest  cottagers  in  Ireland  or  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  not  so  bad  as  what  you  may  see  any  day  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  Liverpool  True  enough,  but  in  Liverpool 
the  ij^norance  and  spiritless  abasement  of  the  people  is  in 
keeping  with  the  wretchedness  of  their  life,  whereas  in 

^u  ^^^J  '•^  A**  *****  ^y  ™*"y  tmrillew  of  the  Inseefif ;  but  hflniawe 
tboaght  the  ooantry  nuUigMd,  for  though  MMooftbl/  woU  UttM  sow  uid 
thMi,w«  won  iMTor  oatan  ap  bat  oneo. 


Iceland  the  contrast  between  the  man  and  the  house  he 
lives  in  is  the  strongest  possible,  and  oversets  in  a  delight- 
ful manner  all  one's  £Dgiish  notions  of  fitness.    He  is  poor, 
to  be  sure,  poor  in  the  sense  of  having  very  little  ready 
money  —  Uiere  is  less  money  in  all  Iceland  than  in  many 
an  English  country  town.    But  he  is  a  person  of  some  sub- 
stance and  of  eminent  respectability.    He  is  in  no  danger 
of  want;  is  the  owner  ot  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  very 
likely  of  broad  lands  which  his  family  has  held  for  centu- 
ries.   His  pedigree  not  improbably  goes  back  further  than 
that  of  all  but  three  families  in  England.    He  considers 
himself  altogether  vour  equal,  behaves  as  such  (though  he 
now  no  lonzer  hesitates  to  receive  some  remuneration  for 
his  hospitality),  and  such,  in  fact,  he  is.     Along  with  a 
certain  want  of  finish  in  some  of  his  personal  habits,  he 
has  a  complete  ease  and  independence  of  manner,  and  a 
simple  courtesy  which,  as  it  flows  from  this  ease,  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  servility.    He  is,  moreover, 
an  educated  man,  who,  if  a  priest,  speaks  a  little  Latin, 
anyhow  perhaps  a  little  Danish,  has  learnt  pretty  much 
all  that  tne  island  has  to  teach  him,  and  is  certain  to  be 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  his  own  ancient  litera- 
ture.   It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  Sazas  that  has  more 
than  anything  else  eiven  a  measure  of  elevation  as  well  as 
culture  to  his  mind.    It  has  stimulated  his  imagination, 
and  added  to  his  people  and  country  a  sort  of  historical 
dignity  which  their  position  in  the  modern  world  could 
never  entitle  them  to.    It  has  also  cultivated  his  taste, 
given  him  a  turn  for  reading  generally,  made  him  capable 
of  taking  in  ideas.    Few  are  the  houses  in  Iceland  which 
do  not  contain  a  library ;  and  twice,  in  spots  of  rather 
exceptional  wretchedness,  I  found  exceptionallv  good  ones 
— one  chiefly  of  legal  and  historical  treatises,  the  other  an 
excellent  collection  of  Sagas  and  poetry,  in  a  lonely  and 
miserable  hovel  at  the  foot  of  Hekla.    It  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  power  of  an  old  literature  which  has  struck 
deep  root  in  the  minds  and  affection  of  the  people  that, 
ever  since  the  golden  days  when  that  literature  sprang  up, 
there  have  not  been  wanting,  except  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half  of  darkness  before  the  Reformation,  poets  aa 
well  as  prose  writers  of  substantial  merit.    The  last  fifty 
years  have  produced  several  highly  valued,  and,  so  far  as 
a  stranger  can  judge,  rightly  valued  by  their  countrymen ; 
and  one  is  told  that  at  this  moment  "  to  be  a  good  skald," 
as  the  Sa?as  express  it,  is  no  rare  accomplishment,  and  that 
many  of  tne  farmers  and  priests  at  whose  houses  we  stayed 
are  able  to  turn  a  neat  sbnnet  on  occasion,  just  as  their  an- 
cestors were  wont  to  pour  forth  those  strange  little  poems 
(visus)   which  are  the  despair  of  modern  interpreters. 
Strangest  of  all,  this  literature  has  preserved  the  language 
almost  untouched  by  the  wearing  and  varying  influences 
of  time  and  foreign  intercourse.    Modern  Icelandic  has 
adopted  a  very  few  Danish  and  Latin  words,  has  dropped 
a  few  old  grammatical  forms,  and  has  introduced  some 
slightly  di&rent  modes  of  construction.     But,  for    all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  the  Icelandic  of  the  twelfUi  cen- 
tury ;  and  diners  less  from  the  language  which  £gll,  son 
of  Skallagrim,  spoke  when  he  fousht  against  the  Scots  for 
King  Athelstan  in  a.  d.  936  than  the  English  of  Tennyson 
differs  from  that  of  Grower,  or  the  French  of  Michelet  from 
Philip  of  Comines. 

To  a  traveller,  these  historic  memories  which  hover 
round  him  in  Iceland  rather  heighten  the  impression  of 
melancholy  which  its  scenery  makes.  The  ghosts  of  those 
terrible  heroes  seem  to  stalk  across  the  desert  plains, 
mourning  the  downfall  of  their  isle.  All  its  elories  oelong 
to  davs  long  past,  the  days  of  the  free  republic ;  since  the 
submission  to  Norway  it  has  dropped  out  of  the  sight  of 
Europe,  its  climate  has  grown  more  bitter,  its  people  have 
lost  tbeir  old  force  and  splendor ;  they  live  no  longer  in 
spacious  dwellings  such  as  the  Sagas  describe  ;  they  fetoh 
home  no  shiploads  of  c6stly  spoils  from  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  But  to  the  people  themselves  these  historic 
memories  bring  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pride  ;  they 
spend  the  long  night  of  winter  m  listening  to  the  exploits 
of  Gunnar  and  Bersi,  or  the  wiles  of  Guonin,  or  the  un- 
happy loves  of  Helga  the  Fair  and  Gunnlangr  Snake- 
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tongae  read  to  them  as  their  tit  at  work  by  eome  one 
)  planted  in  the  midst.  And  within  the  last  few  years  their 
reviving  patriotism,  fed  by  these  memories,  has  extorted 
firom  Denmark  the  reestabUshment  of  the  ancient  Althing, 
though  in  a  new  form  and  at  a  new  place ;  and  will  not  be 
content  till  the  rights  of  the  island  to  local  self-goyernment 
are  fully  recognized. 

Manners  are  simple  in  Iceland,  as  indeed  in  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries ;  and  all  the  simpler  here  because 
there  is  really  no  distinction  of  ranks.  Nobody  is  rich, 
and  hardly  anybody  abjectly  poor ;  everybody  has  to  work 
for  himself,  and  works  (except,  to  be  sure,  a  few  store- 
keepers in  Reykjavik,  and  at  one  or  two  spots  on  the 
co^st)  with  his  own  hands.  Wealth  would  not  raise  a 
man  much  above  his  fellows,  and  there  are  indeed  no 
means  of  employing  it  except  in  supplying  a  house  with 
what  would  be  thought  in  England  indispensable  comforts. 
Wealth,  therefore,  is  not  greatly  coveted  (although  the 
Icelander  likes  a  good  bargain,  especially  in  horseflesh), 
and  an  air  of  cheerful  contentment  reigns.  The  farm  ser- 
vant scarcely  differs  from  the  farmer,  and  probably,  if  a 
steady  fellow,  ends  by  marrying  the  farmer's  danshter  and 
getting  a  farm  to  himself. ^  There  is  no  title  of  respect, 
save  Herra  to  the  bishop  and  Sira  to  a  priest;  not  even 
such  a  title  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  Esquire.  If  vou  go  to  call 
for  a  lady  you  tap  at  the  door  and  ask  ii  Ingibjorg  or 
Valgeror  is  in ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  give  her  her  full  name, 
Ingibjorg  Thorvaldsdottir,  or  EiriEsdottir,  or  Bjamardot- 
tir  (as  the  case  may  be),  for  there  is  no  title  of  politeness 
to  apply.  Her  name,  moreover,  is  her  own  name,  un- 
changed from  birth  to  death ;  for  as  there  are  no  surnames 
or  family  names  among  the  Icelanders,'  but  only  Christian 
names,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  wife  assuming  her  husband's 
name,  and  she  is  Thorvaldsdottir  after  her  marriage  with 
Gudmundr  just  as  before,  while  her  children  are  Guo- 
mundsson  and  Guomundsdotdr.  When  such  a  concesbion 
is  made  to  the  rights  of  women,  it  is  a  little  surprising  to 
find  that  she  is  in  any  other  respect  treated  as  an  inferior, 
not  usually  sitting  down  to  table  with  the  men  of  the  fam- 

a,  but  waiting  on  them,  and  dining  separately.  Other- 
le,  however,  women  seem  sufliciently  well  off,  having 
lull  rights  of  property,  and  riding  valorously  about '  the 
country  wherever  they  will ;  and  we  could  not  hear  that 
there  was  any  movement  for  their  emancipation,  or  indeed 
for  social  reform  of  any  kind,  thoush,  to  be  sure,  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  restncted  our  inquiries.  In 
one  regard,  the  women  of  Iceland  have  obtained  a  com- 
pleter equality  than  their  sisters  in  continental  Europe. 
They  receive  exactly  the  same  education  as  the  men  do. 
There  are  no  schools  in  the  island  naturally,  as  families 
live  mostly  a  dozen  miles  apart ;  and  instruction  is  there- 
fore given  by  the  father  to  his  sons  and  daughters  alike 
and  together,  the  priest — where  there  is  a  priest —  some^ 
times  adding  a  little  Latin  or  Danish.  Thus  the  girl  learns 
all  her  parents  can  teach  her,  and  is  as  good  an  arithme- 
tician, and  as  familar  with  the  Sagas,  as  her  brothers. 
Accomplishments,  of  course,  are  pretty  well  out  of  the 
question ;  painting,  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of  procure 
ing  the  materials,  but  because  there  is  really  nothing  to 
paint;  dancing,  because  you  can  seldom  gather  a  suffi- 
ciently large  party,  and  have  no  rooms  big  enoueh ;  in- 
strumental music,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  trans- 
porting a  piano  over  rocks  and  bogs  on  the  back  of  a  pony. 
ITevertheless,  we  found  in  a  remote  house  (a  good  wooden 
house  by  the  way),  upon  the  coast,  where  we  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  for  a  day  and  night,  not  onlj  a  piano, 
but  several  young  ladies  who  could  play  excellently  on  it 
and  a  guitar,  accompanying  themselves  to  songs  in  four  or 
^\%  languages,  the  Swedish,  as  we  thought,  the  prettiest 
of  all.  They  lived  in  the  most  desolate  spot  imaginable  — 
the  sea  roaring  in  front  on  a  long  strand ;  inland,  a  plain 

1  Oilm«  Is  all  but  UDknown  ;  a&a  tnougb  thay  have  bunt  a  new  priton  at 
Bsykjavik,  I  eould  not  hear  that  there  waa  anj  proapeet  of  lomatea,  and 
should  certainly,  on  our  promlMd  next  Tiait,  apply  for  lodgings  there,  at  it 
Is  the  only  stone  house  in  the  place,  except  the  GoTemor*^,  and  ocenpfos 
the  finest  site. 

*  Borne  few  fkmilies  have  adopted  the  Danirh  fashion  of  a  surname :  but 
this  praetlee,  which  is  quite  an  innovation,  is  said  to  be  already  declining. 


of  dreary  bog,  and  behind  it,  miles  away,  grim  shsadoi 
mountains.  They  had  no  neighbors  within  t^i  or  fiftett 
miles,  and  told  us  they  were  ofUn  without  a  visitor  fit 
months  together.  But  they  were  as  bright  and  dmdi 
as  possible ;  and  though  they  did  not  respond  to  tbe  » 
gestion  of  a  dance,  they  sang  and  played  to  two  of  uk 
evening  long  in  the  tiny  £awing-room,  while  the  iton 
howled  without ;  and  their  worthy  father  (who  was  t  m 
of  general  merchant  for  that  part  of  the  island)  tad  lie 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  had  dn^ped  in  fron  b 
house  thirty  or  forty  miles  off,  brewed  noble  bowiitf 
punch,  and  held  forth  to  our  third  comrade,  in  a  itrsM 
mixture  of  tongues,  upon  the  resources  of  Iceland,  ssd  m 
prospects  of  opening,  by  means  of  British  capitsi,  t  flo» 
ishing  trade  in  sulphur. 

As  for  society,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  if  a^ 
society  in  Iceland  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Englsada 
Amenca.  Except  at  weddings  or  fanerala  there  sr  m 
social  gatherings ;  even  in  the  town  an  entertainmeit  s 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  country  it  is  i» 
possible.  There  are  no  ^  county  people,"  no  '*  best  Kti^ 
and  hence  no  struggles  to  ^t  into  them.  But  there  u  sot 
only  a  great  deal  of  practical  hospitality,  everybody  rtif 
ing  as  a  matter  of  course  at  everybody  else's  hoaie,lnti 
very  generous  spirit  shown  in  giving  it.  This  is  one  if 
the  things  which  one  most  enjoys  in  travelling  there,  nk 
which  atones  for  many  disconuorts.  Everywhere  yoa  not 
a  hearty  welcome ;  all  that  the  house  affonls  is  set  bef» 
vou,  the  best  room  is  at  your  service,  and  what  b  dooe^JK 
It  great  or  little,  is  done  In  an  unerudging  spirit,  and  «i& 
genuine  kindliness  of  manner.  In  fact,  the  stiongeit  » 
pression  which  we  carried  away,  after  that  of  the  gnmBes 
of  the  scenery,  was  that  of  the  geniality  of  the  peoue,  ni 
the  pleasant  sense  of  a  social  equality  which  involyei  m 
obtrusive  self-assertion  by  the  poorer,  since  it  is  the  nstih 
ral  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  goes  on. 

Hospitality,  it  may  be  said,  is  natural  enough  in  t«3- 
derness  where  the  least  engaging  stranger  brings  newi»  asi 
varies  somehow  tlie  intense  monotony  of  life.  But  in  1» 
land,  as  notldng  ever  happens,  there  can  hardly  be  em 
news  to  bring,  except  round  the  coast*  where  the  expedei 
arrival  of  a  ship  is  a  great  event ;  and  the  peoj^  Iisr 
singularly  little  curiosity  about  other  countries,  llw  tw 
newspapers  Tto  which  I  believe  a  third  has  since  bea 
addea^  contained  only  the  most  trival  local  inddesla  isi 
reflections  on  the  Danish  Government.  Nobody  (except 
of  course  those  few  who  had  themselves  travelled)  ii- 
quired  what  was  passing  in  the  great  world  of  £anpc> 
some  had  just  heard  of  the  fall  of  Looia  Napoleon  tee 
years  before ;  but  not  a  question  was  put  as  to  the  wira 
Its  results  on  France,  and  when  one  volunteered  resuifa 
they  excited  no  interest.  Once  or  twice  I  was  tsU 
whether  London  was  not  a  large  town,  and  if  I  had  im 
when  in  America  the  Icelandic  colony  at  Milwaukee,  M 
here  curiosity  about  foreign  countries  stopped.  Tbs  ^ 
was  that  they  did  not  know  enough  about  toe  phenniMi 
of  the  world  outside  to  know  what  to  ask  about  it;  vlfc 
as  to  its  politics  or  social  or  literary  movements,  tk^Ak 
that  nothing  jthat  happened  there  would  or  could  nudte^ 
difference  to  them.  To  them  at  least  what  the  Fim 
call  the  '*  solidarity  of  the  peoples  "  has  not  any  meaail 
or  application.  No  polidcid  revolution,  no  asoendeo^s 
democracy  or  imperialism,  no  revival  or  decay  of  UteishM 
or  art,  no  scientific  invention,  will  substantiaUy  afieet  ^ 
lives.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done  nothing  ^ 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  steam-engine  or  galvanic  bidvj 
in  the  country ;  and  though  a  steamboat  visits  thea  0 
times  a  year,  trade  is  not  more  brisk  than  in  the  old  d^ 
Even  those  discoveries  which  seem  of  the  most  oiiiTa* 
utility,  discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  sre  pfa** 
cally  useless  to  them,  who  have  but  one  doctor.3 
.  And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  dominant  imjac** 
which  one  receives  in  Iceland —  an  impression  of  ntttri*'  | 
lation  and  detachment  from  the  progreas  of  the  wtfid:  | 

^  •  He  It  a  Ttry  delightftil  and  energetic  *o)d  dootor,  who  tiai^  m^ 
down  eonstantly,  tiying  to  difhuw  sound  Ideas  refUdlBg  htftt;^' 
one  man  oan  do  much  in  such  an  acea. 
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tironger  here  than  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  America,  be- 
caase  it  is  an  old  country,  because  its  inhabitants  are  civ- 
ilized, and  because  you  know  that  whichever  way  the  cur- 
rents of  trade  and  population  may  flow,  they  will  never 
turn  hither.    The  farmer  of  the  interior  of  Iceland,  or  the 
north-west  coast,  lives  on  and  is  clothed  by  the  produce  of 
his  own  hill-side,  reads  onl^  his  own  lanoraage,  hears  of  the 
great  world  but  once  or  twice  a  year;  what  do  its  excite- 
ments and  changes  signify  to  him  Y    What  can  they  signify 
even  to  his  late  descendanU  ?  Human  life  is  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements ;  and  one  feels  how  permanent  those  ele- 
ments are,  and  how  small  a  part  man  plays  in  the  order  of 
things.    Nature  conironts  him,  strong,  inexorable,  always 
the  same ;  and  he  remains  the  same  because  unable  to  re- 
sist her.    It  is  not  wholly,  it  is  not  even  chiefly,  a  dismal 
feeling,  this  sense  of  isolation  and  stillness  in  Icelandic  life. 
The  traveller  enjoys  for  himself  the  most  absolute  immunity 
from  the  interruptions  of  his  usual  interests  and  duties  that 
can  be  imagined,  for  no  news  from  Europe  can  reach  him ; 
he  may  be  ofiered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  accused  of  for- 
gery, or  portrayed  in  Vanity  Fair  —  he  will  know  nothing 
about  it  till  his  return.    And  he  sees  that  the  native  Ice- 
lander, if  he  wants  some  of  those  requisites  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  which  custom  has  made  us  expect,  wants  also 
many  of  the  fountains  of  bitterness  which  spring  up  in  a 
highly  civilized  society,  and  possesses  all  that  philosophy 
can  admit  to  be  necesiiary  for  happiness.     Comfort  he  has 
never  known,  and  therefore  does  not  miss ;  and  he  has  the 
primal  human  affections,  healthful  and  usefuUlabor,  books 
to  ennoble  his  life  by  connecting  him  with  the  past  and  the 
future,  the  changing  seasons,  clouds  and  the  colors  of  sun- 
set, and,  most  of  aU,  calm  and  the  freedom  from  tempta- 
tions —  seciara  quie*  tt  nescia  faUert  vita.    When  the  first 
No^egians  came  to  Iceland,  driven  forth  by  the  conquests 
of  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  they  found  it  already  inhabited 
by  a  few  saintly  Irish  hermits,  who  soon  disappeared  before 
the  intruders.     It  is  still  a  place  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  are  tired  of  the  giddy  world  and  would  give  themselves 
to  meditation  upon  everlasting  problems. 

These  wandering  reminiscences  have  rambled  on  further 
than  was  intended,  yet  many  things  have  been  passed  over 
which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak  of—  whimsical 
incidents  of  travel,  curious  little  bits  of  ancient  usage,  such 
as  the  institution  of  parish  arbitrators  to  whom  a  dispute 
naust  be  submitted  before  it  turns  to  alaw-buit;  instances  of 
the  friendly  warmth  with  which  the  people  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive strangers  who  do  not  give  themselves  airs,  and  which 
culminated  in  a  farewell  entertainment,  at  which  the  health 
of  the  departing  visitors  was  proposed  by  a  dear  old  friend, 
in  a  long  Latin  speech,  with  an  eloquence  and  command 
of  Ciceronianisms  that  put  the  answerer  to  shame.    Enjoy- 
able, however,  heartily  enjoyable,  as  we  found  our  two 
months  there,  I  cannot  say  that  other  travellers  would,  any 
more  than  I  can  feel  sure  that  the  views  and  sentiments  I 
have  tried  to  express  are  those  which  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  people  will  suggest  to  others.    Even  in  our 
little  party  there  were  those  who  balanced  very  differently 
the  pleasures  and  the  miseries  of  our  lot,  and  opinions  di- 
verged upon  all  sorts  of  Icelandic  questions;  for  instance, 
one  maintained  the  Icelanders  to  be  an  exceptionally  relig- 
ious people ;  a  second,  exceptionally  unreligious ;  the  third 
thought  them  neither  more  nor  less  religious  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.    (Each  still  holds  to  his  own  view,  so  I  com- 
mend the  matter  to  the  next  traveller.)     On  the  whole, 
our  conclusion  was  that  tourists,  even  those  who  are  tired 
of  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ought  not  to  be  advised  to  visit  Ice- 
land, unless  they  either  are  interested  in  Scandinavian  lit- 
wature  and  history,  or  belong  to  that  happy  and  youthful 
class  which  enjoys  a  rough  life  for  its  own  sake.    Life  in 
Iceland  is  certainly  very  rough,  and  if  it  may  strengthen 
the  strong,  it  tries  too  severely  the  weak.    But  he  who 
does  not  fear  hardships,  and  penetrates  the  desert  interior, 
or  coasts  the  wild  north-west,  may  rest  assured  that  he  will 
find  a  new  delight  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  island,  and  of  the  island  itself  will  carry  away  an  in- 
effaceable impression.     Ineffaceable,  not  only  because  it  is 
peculiar,  but  because  it  is  so  simple ;  for  as  respects  nature. 


it  is  the  impression  of  an  unchangeable  present;  as  respects 
man,  of  an  unreturning  past  Iceland  had  a  glorious  dawn, 
and  has  lain  in  twilieht  ever  since ;  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  she  should  again  be  called  on  to  play  a  part  in  Euro- 
pean hiitory.  But  the  brightness  of  tnat  dawn  can  never 
tade  entirely  from  her  hills,  or  cease  to  ennoble  the  humble 
lives  of  her  people. 


EDGAR  ALLAN   FOE'S   EARLY  POEMS. 

''  I  HA YB  often  thought,"  says  Edsar  Foe,  in  his  essay  on 
*' The  Philosophy  of  Composition,  "how  interesting  a 
magazine  paper  might  be  written  by  an  author  who  would 
detail,  step  by  step,  the  processes  by  which  any  one  of  his 
compositions  attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion ;  " 
and  ne  suggests  autorial  vanity  as  the  reason  wny  such  a 
paper  has  never  been  executed.  **  Most  writers,  poets  in 
especial,"  he  continues,  "  prefer  having  it  understood  tliat 
they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy  —  an  ecstatic  in- 
tuition —  and  would  positively  shudder  at  letting  the  pub- 
lic take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes."  The  author  of  "  The 
Raven  "  has,  for  his  own  part,  he  assures  us,  no  sympathy 
with  this  repugnance,  and  he  describes  in  curious  detail 
how  his  best  Known  poetical  work  ^  proceeded,  step  by 
step,  to  its  completion  with  the  precision  and  rigid  conse- 
quence of  a  mathematical  problem."  Having  his  own 
words  for  justification,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  lay  before  the 
public  what  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  :  the  boy- 
ish poems  of  Poe,  as  they  originally  appeared. 

Many  of  his  biographers  speak  of  a  volume  of  verse  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1827  —  and  I  believe  the  poet  counte- 
nanced that  date  —  but  if  this  is  correct,  the  volume  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  any  trace,  unless  the  delicate 
little  poem  "  To  Helen,"  and  the  lines  from  <<  Al  Aaraaf," 
quoted  by  Lowell,  may  be  accepted  as  genuine  remains  of 
the  booklet.  In  1829,^  accordiuff  to  Dr.  Duyckinck,  an- 
other little  volume  was  published,  but  it  does  not  appear 
possible  now  to  obtain  a  copy.  In  1881,  whilst  Poe  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  the  third  collec- 
tion (accepting  the  publication  of  the  1827  edition  aa 
proven),  appeared'^  under  this  description:  "Poems  by 
Edgar  A. roe.  *  Tout  U  monde  a  rainon*  Rochefoucauld. 
Second  edition."  This  volume,  which,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, was  for  private  circulation  only,  is  the  one  which  I 
proppse  to  analyze.  It  is  dedicated  to  "  The  United  States 
Corps  of  Cadets,"  and  the  dedication,  it  appears,  drew 
upon  its  author  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow  students.  An  un- 
fortunate, a  ludicrous  passage  was  picked  out  for  jest,  and 
although  this  little  book  contained  some  of  his  most  exqui- 
site fancies,  and  poems  which  have  won  the  warmest  com- 
mendations of  the  critics  of  both  continents,  it  could  only 
excite  mirth  in  the  minds  of  the  dedicatees.  Says  Gren- 
eral  George  W.  Cullum,  a  brother  cadet,  "  These  verses 
were  the  source  of  great  merriment  wiUi  us  boys,  who  con- 
sidered ^e  author  cracked,  and  the  verses  ridiculous  dog- 
gerel." "  Even  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,"  continues 
the  veteran,  "  I  can  now  recall  these  absurd  lines  from 
*  Isabel : '  — 

" '  And  this  ray  is  t^  fairy  ray  — 
Did  you  not  say  so,  Isabel  ? 
How  fantastically  it  fell, 
With  a  spiral  twist  and  a  swell. 
And  over  the  wet  grass  rippled  away 
With  a  tinkling  like  a  bell- ! '  " 

Detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  it  must  be 
candidly  confessed  that  these  lines  do  not  show  much 
promise,  but  when  it  is  found  that  this  boyish  book  con- 
tained many  poems  since  reprinted  almost  verbatim  amongst 
the  poet's  matured  works,  and  as  such  deemed  by  the  finest 
critics  worthy  of  the  greatest  lyrists,  the  judgment  of  **  us 
boys  "  does  not  count  for  much.  That  they  deemed  "  the 
author  cracked  "  is  not  so  unreasonable :  as  long  ago  aa 
the  days  of  Horace,  poet  and  maJman  were  considered  syn* 

1  Poema ;  Hatch  and  Dannlog,  BalCimora,  1829:  81  pp. 
.  "iBIamBHM,  New  York,  1881/ m  pp. 
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onjrmoQS  terma  —  out  insanil  homo^  aut  versus  facU  —  and 
we  have  pretty  positive  proof  that  there  was  a  vein  of  in- 
sanity in  Poe. 

Dated  West  Point,  1831,  these  tentative  verses  were  in- 
troduced hy  a  prefatory  letter  of  seventeen  pages,  ad- 
dressed to  a  certain  mystical  fi .      General  Cullum 

supposes  **  B "  to  have  been  intended  for  Bulwer,  but 

the  tone  of  the  letter  seems  to  negative  this  supposition,  al- 
though undoubtedly  Poe  had  a  boyish  admiration  for  the 
subseauent  Lord  Lytton,  and  a  few  years  later  we  find  him 
publisning  k  eulogistic  review  of  one  of  the  recently  printed 
works  of  the  author  of  "  Pelham."  Be  this  as  it  may,  this 
introductory  epistle  contains  some  paragraphs  not  unnote- 
worthy,  especially  as  coming  from  so  young  an  author  as 
Poe  then  was.  He  will  not  admit  the  fact  that  "  a  good 
critique  on  a  poem  may  be  written  by  one  who  is  no  poet 
himself."  This,  he  remarks  to  the  unknown  B  ■  ,  ••  ac- 
cording to  your  idea  and  mine  of  poetry,  I  feel  to  be  false  — 
the  less  poetical  the  critic,  the  less  just  the  critique,  and  the 
converse/'  He  then  proceeds  to  combat  the  belief  that  pop- 
ularity is  any  evidence  of  a  book's  intrinsic  value,  and  re- 
marks :  '*  You  are  aware  of  the  great  barrier  in  the  path  of 
an  American  writer.  He  is  read,  if  at  all,  in  preference  to 
the  combined  and  established  wit  of  the  world.  I  say  es- 
tablished; for  it  is  with  literature  as  with  law  or  empire  — 
an  established  name  is  an  estate  in  tenure,  or  a  throne  in 
possession.  Besides,  one  might  suppose  that  books,  like 
their  authors,  improve  by  travel,  —  their  having  crossed 
the  sea  is,  with  us,  so  ereat  a  distinction."  Especially,  it 
might  be  added,  when  there  is  no  copyright  to  pay. 

Poe  also  avers  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a 
poet  cannot  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  writings. 
"  Whatever  should  be  deducted  on  the  score  of  self-love," 
he  suggests,  "  might  be  replaced  on  account  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  in  short,  we  have  more  in- 
stances of  false  criticism  than  of  just,  where  one's  own 
writings  are  the  test,  simply  because  we  have  more  bad 
poets  than  good."  Keferrine  to  traditional  evidence  con- 
tradictory to  his  proposition,  he  remarks :  "  By  what  trivial 
circumstances  men  are  often  led  to  assert  what  they  do  not 
really  believe !  Perhaps  an  inadvertent  word  has  de- 
scended to  posterity."  And,  alluding  to  Milton's  averred 
preference  lor  his  later  work,  Poe  asserts  that  "  Paradise 
Regained  "  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  "  Paradise 
Lobt,"  and  is  only  supposed  so  to  be  because  men  do  not 
like  epics,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and 
reading  those  of  Milton  in  their  natural  order,  B\fi  too 
much  wearied  with  the  first  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the 
second.     "  I  dare  say  Milton  preferred  *  Comus '  to  either 

—  if  so,  justly,"  he  adds,  and  probably  not  without  sympa- 
thizers. 

He  next  directs  the  arrows  of  his  sarcams  against  "  the 
heresy  of  the  Lake  school,"  and  with  all  the  petulance  of  a 
boy  declares :  "  Some  years  ago  I  might  have  oeen  induced, 
by  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  attempt  a  formal  refuta- 
tion of  their  doctrine."  He  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
the  end  of  our  existence  is  happiness,  not  instruction : 
"  Ceteris  paribus^  he  who  pleases  is  of  more  importance  to 
his  fellow-men  than  he  who  instructs,  since  utility  is  happi- 
ness, and  pleasure  is  the  end  (already  obtained  which  in- 
struction is  merely  the  means  of  obtaining." 

*'  Against  the  subtleties  which  would  make  poetry  a  study 

—  not  a  passion,"  pursues  the  fiery-heartea  lad,  "  it  be- 
comes the  metaphysician  to  reason,  but  the  poet  to  pro- 
test, "  and  protest  he  does,  "  that  learning  has  little  to  do 
with  the  imagination  —  intellect  with  the  passions  —  or 
age  with  poetry."  Reverting  to  the  Lake  scnool :  "  As  to 
Wordsworth,"  says  Poe,  "  I  have  no  faith  in  him.  That  he 
had  in  youth  the  feelings  of  a  poet,  I  believe,  for  there 
are  glimpses  of  extreme  delicacy  in  his  writings  (and 
delicacy  is  the  poet's  own  kingdom  —  his  El  Dorado), 
but  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  better  day  recollected." 
"  He  was  to  blame  in  wearing  away  his  youth  in  contem- 
plation," is  the  shrewd  comment  of  this  boy  critic.  He 
cannot  speak  of  Coleridge,  however,  "  but  with  reverence," 
although  he  deems  '*  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  such  a 
mind  should  be  buried  in  metaphysics,  and,  like  the  Nyotan- 


thes,  waste  its  perfume  upon  the  night  alone."  ^  in  ri&e 
his  poetry,  I  tremble  like  one  who  stands  upon  a  fdaa^' 
says  our  cadet,  <*  conscious,  from  the  very  darkneu  lnntB| 
from  the  crater,  of  the  fire  and  light  that  are  wdtoi^ 
below." 

"What  is  poetry?"  exclaims  Poe.  "Poetry I  ft* 
Proteus-like  idea,  with  as  many  appellations  as  the  rae- 
titled  Corcyra  I  *  Give  me,'  I  demanded  of  a  seholvw 
time  aso  —  *  give  me  a  definition  of  poetry.*  *  Trti  fob- 
tiers  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  his  library,  brought  me  i  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  a  definition.  SUe 
of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  I  I  imagine  to  mjKlftk 
scowl  of  your  spiritual  eye  upon  the  profanity  of  ^ 
scurrilous  Ursa  Major.  Think  of  poetry,  dear  B- — .  tfa 
of  poetry ;  and  then  think  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson!  Tiii 
of  all  that  is  airy  and  fairy-like,  and  then  of  all  tbt  i 
hideous  and  unwieldy ;  think  of  his  huge  bulk,  the  & 
phant!  and  then— -and  then  think  of  the  'Tempeit'- 
the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' — Proepero— Obow- 
and  Titania  I " 

The  most  remarkable  paragraph  of  this  preeoefli 
critic's  long-winded  Introduction  is,  probably,  the  nft 
wherein  he  proclaims  what  a  poem,  in  hia  opinion,  is ;« 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  nothing  that  he  afterwards  saMs 
did,  is  there  aught  that  belies  his  boyish  ideal.  •*  A  jw 
he  says,  "  is  opposed  to  a  work  of  science  by  hs^ns^b 
its  immediate  object,  pleasure,  not  trath ;  to  roraaiue,  if 
having  for  its  object  an  indejinite  instead  of  a  d^ 
pleasure  — ^Jbeing  a  poem  only  so  f ar  ata  this  object  is » 
tained ;  romance  presenting  perceptible  images  witfc» 
nite  poetry,  with  indefinite  sensations,  to  which  end  maki 
an  essential,  since  the  comprehension  of  aweet  8?^"^^ 
most  indefinite  conception.  Music,  when  combined  via > 
pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry ;  music  without  the  ideaiasf 
ply  music ;  the  idea,  without  the  music,  is  prose,  ta  * 
very  definiteness."  Our  paradoxical  young  poet  saasfl 
the  confession  of  his  poetic  faith,  and  with  it,  nis  pnie» 
troduction,  by  remarking  that  "I  have,  dear  B— ,*■ 
you,  no  doubt,  perceive,  for  the  metaphysical  poela. « 
poets,  the  most  sovereign  contempt.  That  they  W  » 
lowers,"  he  concludes,  "  proves  nothing  :  " 

"  No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows." 

Having  concluded  his  prose,  Poe  favors  his  ^^^?^ 
he  had  any,  with  a  poetical  introduclion  of  sixty-sii  &» 
a  portion  of  this  is  included  in  the  general  collecOai<| 
poems  written  in  youth  under  the  title  of  "  Bomfl* 
The  following  lines  are  a  portion  of  the  cancelled  Ters» 

For,  being  an  idle  boy  lang  syne. 

Who  read  Anacreon,  and  drank  wine, 

I  early  found  Anacreon  rhymes 

Were  almost  passionate  sometimes. 

And  by  strange  alchemy  of  brain 

His  pleasures  always  tamed  to  pain. 

His  naivet6  to  wild  desire, 

His  wit  to  love,  his  wine  to  fire, 

And  so  being  young  and  dipt  in  folly 

I  fell  in  love  with  melancholy, 

And  used  to  throw  my  earthly  rest 

And  quiet  all  away  in  jest ; 

I  could  not  love  except  where  Death 

Was  mingling  his  with  Beauty's  breath  — 

Or  Hymen,  Time,  and  Destiny 

Were  stalking  between  her  and  me. 

To  the  few  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  true  ato^ 
Edgar  Poe's  life  —  not  the  many  who  know  hiBi»2 
from  the  slanderous  stories  set  afloat  by  his  »*r*2 
enemy,  Griswold  —  these,  and  other  omitted  pw^^j*!^ 
a  strange  biographical  interest:  they  hint  at  »b*^ 
more  than  mere  rhymes.  In  all  these  early  verses,  1«a* 
student  of  hb  poems  may  detect  the  same  idiosrnff^ 
rhythm,  punctuation,  rhyme,  and  everything  •^^ 
suished  the  work  of  his  maturity,  gave  the  relraist*^ 
IB  a  prominent  trait  of  his  latest  compositions.      ^^ 

« Israfel "  —  the  melodious  —  next  attracts  oar  stwj 
in  this  little  book :  it  has  received  several  ^B^shiflf  tov| 
— each  an  improvement  —  has  been  expanded  by>^ 
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additional  lines,  and  is  now  included  amongst  the  later 
poemi.  Increased  strength  has  been  given  to  several  lines 
bj  altering  the  position  of  the  words,  but  the  modifications 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  quotation  of  the 
pqem  as  it  originally  stood.  The  piece  now  called  '*  The 
City  in  the  Sea  "  next  appears  in  the  book,  and  under  the 
title  of  *'  The  Doomed  City."  Many  and  many  felicitous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  fine  poem ;  enough,  Foe 
deemed,  to  abstract  it  from  its  place  amongst  the  juvenile 
poems ;  as  it  now  reads  it  is  five  lines  shorter  tnan  for- 
merly, and  its  conclu3ion  has  gained  considerably  by  the 
suppression  of  these  two  concluding  lines :  — 

And  Death  to  some  more  happy  clime 
Shall  give  his  undivided  time. 

We  now  arrive  at  "  Fairy  Land ; "  the  verse  which  so 
excited  the  merriment  of  Foe's  fellow  cadets,  and  which 
they  considered  **  ridiculous  doggerel.''  As  this  poem 
now  stands  it  is  replete  with  imagination  —  the  soul  of 
poesy  ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  cancelled  portions  are 
weak,  very  weak  for  so  delicatelv,  so  morbidly  particular 
a  poet  as  was  Edgar  Foe,  and,  although  containing  some 
really  poetic  fantasies,  it  is  only  worthy  preservation  as  a 
relic,  and  as  such  I  quote  a  portion :  — 

Sit  down  beside  me,  Isabel, 
Here,  dearest,  where  the  moonbeams  fell 
Just  now  so  fairy-like  and  well. 
Now  thou  art  dress'd  for  Paradi&e  I 
I  am  Btar-siricken  with  thine  ^ytA  I 

In  my  own  country  all  the  way 

We  can  discover  a  moon  ray 

Which  through  some  tatter  d  curtain  pries 

Into  the  darkness  of  a  room, 

Is  by  (the  very  source  of  gloom) 

The  motes,  and  dust,  and  flies, 

On  which  it  trembles  and  lies. 

Like  joy  upon  sorrow  1 

''Irene,"  the  next  poem,  having  been  altered  and 
abridged  from  seventy-four  to  sixty-one  lines,  under  the  title 
of  ^  The  Sleeper,"  was  relegated  to  the  poems  of  manhOod. 
The  changes  are  many  and  various,  and  all  testify  to  the 
taste  and  discernment  of  their  maker.  For  those  desirous 
of  collating  the  lines  with  the  present  version  I  quote  those 
that  have  undergone  the  greatest  change  :  — 

I  stand  beneath  thy  soaring  moon 

At  midnight  in.  the  month  of  June. 

An  influence  dewy,  drowsy,  dim. 

Is  dripping  from  yon  eolden  rim. 

Gray  towers  are  monlderinff  into  rest, 

Wra[)pinff  the  fog  around  their  breast. 

Looking  like  Lethe,  see  I  the  lake 

A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 

And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 

The  rosemary  sleeps  upon  the  grave. 

The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave. 

And  million  cedars  to  and  fro 

Are  rocking  lullabies  as  Uiey  go 

To  the  lone  oak  that  nodding  hangs 

Above  yon  cataract  of  Serangs. 

All  Beauty  sleeps  I  —  And  lo  I  where  lies 

With  casement  open  to  the  skies 

Irene,  with  her  destinies  1 

And  hark  the  sounds,  so  low  yet  clear 

(Like  music  of  another  sphere), 

Which  steal  within  the  snimberer's  ear. 

Or  so  appear —  or  so  appear  I 

Oh,  lady  sweet,  how  earnest  thou  here  ? 

Strange  are  thine  eyelids  I  strange  thy  dress ! 

And  strange  thy  glorious  length  of  tress  1 

Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas 

A  wanderer  to  our  desert  trees  f 

Some  gentle  wind  hath  thought  it  right 

To  ope  thy  window  to  the  night, 

And  wanton  ain  from  the  tree  top 

Laughing  through  the  lattice  drop. 

And  wave  this  crimson  canopy, 

So  fitfully,  so  fearfully. 

As  a  banner  o'er  thy  dreaming  eye 


That  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall, 
Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall  — 
Then,  for  thine  own  all  radiant  sake, 
Lady,  awake !  awake !  awake  !    .    .    .    . 

<'  A  Fssan  "  follows  next :  as  <<  Lenore  "  it  subsequently 
reappeared  in  the  later  collections,  but  greatly  improved 
in  form  and  rhythm.  The  name  of  **  Lenore  "  was  un- 
doubtedly an  afterthought  of  the  poet,  but  it  gives  a  richer 
and  more  melodious  tone  to  the  flowing  verse.  This 
solemn  dirge  was,  I  have  good  authority  for  declaring, 
like  so  much  ot  Foe's  poetry,  autobiographical:  two  or 
three  persons,  perchance,  know,  or  ratner  guess  at,  the 
event  to  which  it  refers,  but  the  full  secret  b,  doubtless,  a 
mystery,  and,  like  the  **  Hortulus  Animss  "  of  Griinniger, 
€9  lastt  sich  nicht  Usen.  The  verses  were  divided  in  the 
following  manner  originally  :  — 

How  shall  the  burial  rite  be  read  — 

The  solemn  song  be  sung  I 
A  psan  for  the  loveliest  dead 
That  ever  died  so  young. 

Her  friends  are  gazing  on  her. 

And  on  her  eaudy  bier. 
And  weep !  —  Oh  I  to  dishonor 

Dead  beauty  with  a  tear  1 

Thus  on  her  coffin  loud  and  long 
I  strike  —  the  murmur  sent 
^  Through  the  gray  chambers  to  my  song 

ShaU  be  the  accompaniment. 

Thou  died'st  —  in  thy  life's  June  — 

But  thou  didst  net  die  too  fair  : 
Thou  didst  not  die  too  soon. 

Nor  with  too  calm  an  air. 

From  more  than  friends  on  earth 

Thy  life  and  love  are  riven. 
To  join  the  untainted  mirth 

Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven. 

Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 

I  will  no  requiem  raise, 
But  waft  thee  on  thy  flight, 

With  a  pssan  of  old  days. 

This  is  followed  hj  "  The  Valley  Nis,"  subsequently  re- 
duced to  half  its  original  length,  and  then  re-christened 
<*  The  Valley  of  Unrebt."  The  excisions  are  so  many,  and 
so  important,  that  I  feel  justified  in  quoting  the  whole 
poem  as  it  read  formerly :  — 

Far  away —  far  away  — 

Far  away  —  as  far  at  least 

Lies  that  valley  as  the  day 

Down  within  the  golden  East — 

All  things  lovely  are  they, 

One  and  all,  too  far  away  ? 

It  is  called  the  Valley  Nis  ; 

And  a  Syriac  tale  there  is 

Thereabout  which  Time  hath  said 

Shall  not  be  interpreted : 

Something  about  Satan's  dart  — 

Something  about  angel  wings  — 

Much  about  a  broken  heart  — 

All  about  unhappy  things. 

But  the  Valley  Nis  at  best 

Means  the  Valley  of  Unrest. 

Onct  it  smiled  a  silent  dell 

Where  the  people  did  not  dwell. 

Having  gone  unto  the  wars ; 

And  the  sly,  mysterious  stars. 

With  a  visage  tull  of  meaning. 

O'er  th'  unguarded  flowers  were  leaning. 

Or  the  sun  ray  dripp'd  all  red 

Through  tall  tulips  overhead. 

Then  grew  paler  as  it  fell 

On  the  quiet  Asphodel. 

Now  each  visitor  shall  confess 

Nothing  there  is  motionless  — 

Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 

O'er  the  enchanted  solitude  : 

Save  the  airs  with  pinions  furled. 

That  slumber  o'er  that  valley  world. 
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No  wind  in  heaven,  and  lo  I  the  trees 

Po  roll  like  seas  in  northern  breeze 

Around  the  stormj  Hebrides  — 

No  wind  in  hearen,  and  clonds  do  fly, 

Knstling  everlastinji^ly, 

Through  the  terrol^stricken  sky, 

Rolling  like  a  waterfall 

O'er  th'  horizon's  fiery  wall  — 

And  Helen,  like  thy  hnman  eye. 

Low  crouched  on  Earth  some  violets  lie. 

And  nearer  heaven  some  lilies  wave. 

All  banner  like,  above  a  grave. 

And  one  by  one  from  ont  their  tops 

Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops, 

And  one  by  one  from  off  their  stems 

Eternal  dews  come  down  in  gems ! 

Introdaced  by  the  sonnet  now  styled  "  To  Science/'  fol- 
lows "  Al  Aaraaf  " —  it  has  been  denuded  of  about  one 
hundred  lines.  '<  Tamerlane,'*  also,  which  appears  in  the 
volume  has  been  shortened. 

Such,  then,  is  the  little  collection  of  Foe's  earliest  efforts. 
Valuable  as  an  index  to  the  precocity  of  his  genius,  and 
the  care  with  which  he  elaborated  to  their  ultimate  perfec- 
tion the  poems  he  has  left  us,  they  also  prove  how  his 
genius  grew  with  his  years,  and  cause  us  to  lament  that 
*'  events  not  to  be  controlled  "  prevented  America's  great- 
est and  most  original  {>oet  from  continuing  his  efforts  ''  in 
what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the 
field  of  his  choice."  Unfettered  by  sordid  cares  and  do- 
mestic wants,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  might  have  left  the  world 
a  volume  unsurpassed,  perha^  unequalled,  by  that  of  any 
lyric  poet  that  ever  lived.  But,  alasl  *Hhe  paltry  com- 
pensations," if  not  *<the  more  paltry  commendations  of 
mankind,"  are  necessary  for  subsistence,  even  to  the  author 
of  **  The  Raven,"  and  we  have  to  rest  and  be  thankful  for 
the  half  dozen  or  so  poems  which  were  all  that  the  rts  an- 
gusta  doTfii  permitted  nis  riper  manhood  to  produce. 


THE  COUNTRY  COUSIN. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

Old  Tony  Spence  kept  a  second-hand  book  shop  at  the 
corner  of  a  b^ick  street  in  the  busy  town  of  Smokmbrd ;  a 
brown,  dingy  little  place  with  austy  windows,  through 
which  the  light  came  feebly  and  yellowly.  From  the  door 
one  could  peer  down  the  narrow  interior,  with  its  book- 
lined  walls  and  strip  of  counter,  to  the  twinkling  fire  at 
the  far  end,  where  tne  old  fellow,  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  por- 
ing over  ancient  editions,  and  making  acquaintance  with 
the  latest  acquisitions  to  his  stock.  He  was  a  dreamy- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  parchment-like  face  and  a  snuff- 
colored  coat,  and  seemed  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
books  among  which  he  lived,  with  their  dusty- brown  covers 
and  pages  yellowed  by  time.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
in  hib  youth,  and  had  wandered  a  good  deal  about  the 
world,  and  picked  up  odds  and  ends  of  a  queer  kind  of 
knowledge.  Of  late  years  he  had  developed  a  literary 
turn,  and  now  and  again  gave  forth  to  his  generation  a 
book  full  of  quaint  conceits,  a  sort  of  mosaic  fragment  of 
some  of  the  scraps  of  knowledge  and  observation  stored  up 
in  his  brain,  which  was  as  fulfof  incongruous  images  as  a 
curiosity  shop.  In  the  morning  he  used  to  turn  out  of  his 
shuttered  dwelling  about  six,  when  there  was  light,  and  go 
roving  out  of  the  town  to  the  downs  beyond  it,  where  he 
would  stroll  along  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
head  thrown  upward,  musing  over  many  things  he  found 
puzzling,  and  some  that  he  found  delightful  in  the  world. 

His  house  consisted  of  four  chambers,  and  a  kitchen 
above  a  ladder-like  stair,  which  led  up  out  of  the  book- 
shelves; and  his  family  of  an  ancient  housekeeper,  a  large 
tom-cat,  and  his  daughter  Hetty,  soon  to  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  young  girl,  the  child  of  his  dead  sister, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  to  give  a  shelter  for  a  time. 
Hetty  was  often  both  hands  and  eyes  to  him,  and  wrote 
down  oddities  at  his  dictation  when  the  evening  candles 
burned  too  faintly,  or  his  spectacles  had  got  dim  —  oddi- 


ties whose  flavor  was  not  seldom  sharpened  or  Bweeiaej 
by  the  sentiment  or  wit  of  the  amanuensis. 

''That's  not  mine,  Hetty;  that's  your  own!"  theoU 
man  would  cry. 

"  Only  to  try  how  it  would  go,  father." 

"  'Tis  good,  my  little  girl;  go  on." 

And  thus  in  scribbling  on  rusty  foolscap,  and  pona^iis 
musty  volumes,  tending  a  small  roof-garden,  and  tkma^ 
fancies  in  the  chimney-corner,  Hetty  had  grown  to  be  t 
woman  almost  without  knowing  it. 

She  possessed  her  father's  eood  sense,  with  more  iai^ 
ination  than  was  ever  owned  by  the  bookseller.  Sbe  ai 
pictures  with  closed  eyes,  and  wove  her  thoo^huia  in 
of  poetry  which  never  got  written  down,  giving  aadiaei 
to  strange  assemblages  in  her  dingy  chamber,  vhoc  i 
faded  curtain  of  tawny  damask  did  duty  for  smi,ue 
some  rich  dark  wood-cuts  pasted  on  the  brown  walls  tttt 
for  gems  of  the  old  masters  in  her  eye$.  Lying  oo  hi 
bed  with  hands  folded  and  eyes  wide  open,  die  firftdfr 
orated  then  peopled  her  room,  while  the  moonBhine  gll» 
mered  across  the  shadows  that  hung  from  roof  aad  boa 
Sleep  always  surprised  her  in  fantastic  company,  and  ^ 
goreeous  surroundings,  but  waking  found  her  coatesid 
with  her  realities.  She  was  out  of  her  window  esk. 
tending  the  flowers  which  flourished  wonderfully  betm 
sloping  roofs,  in  a  nook  where  the  chimneys  Inddlj  ^ 
aside,  as  if  to  let  the  sun  in  across  many  obstacles  apoiik 
garden. 

One  summer  mornins  she  was  admiring  the  crisisoiti' 
yellow  of  a  fine  tulip  which  bad  just  opened,  when  a  M 
man  appeared,  threading  his  way  out  of  a  distasee  i 
house-tops,  stepping  carefully  along  the  leads  uhi^ 
proached  Hetty's  flower-beds,  and  smiling  to  see  her  b« 
ing  on  the  tiles  of  a  sloping  roof  and  clinging  to  a  chioaa 
for  support  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  half-«a^ 
tured  wood  and  an  instrument  for  carving.  Hetly,lo^ 
up,  greeted  him  with  a  happy  smile,  and  he  sat  oa  ^ 
roof  beside  her,  and  praised  the  tulips  and  chipped  b 
wood,  while  the  sun  rose  riffht  above  the  chimn«;ir>B< 
gilded  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  flamed  through  the  wreti^ 
of  smoke  that  went  silently  curling  up  to  heaven  ibw 
their  heads,  like  the  incense  of  morning  prayer  out  of  th 
dwellings. 

**  1  have  got  a  pretty  idea  for  your  carving  "  said  HeRf 
still  gazing  into  the  flower  as  if  she  saw  her  fiiocy  dm 
"  I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  beautiful  face,  half  tk^ 
up  in  lilies,  like  a  vision  of  Undine.  I  shall  aketck^ 
you  this  evening,  and  you  will  see  what  you  can  w 
of  it." 

«  What  a  useful  wife  you  will  be  1 "  s«d  the  tbij 
man.  <*  If  I  do  not  become  a  skilful  artist  it  need  aotv 
for  want  of  help.  Even  your  dreams  you  tarn  to  us0 
for  me." 

"  They  are  not  dreams,"  said  Hetty,  merrily.  *T^. 
are  adventures.  A  broomstick  arrives  for  me  *'_^''* 
dow  here  at  night,  and  I  am  travelling  round  the  wodd  ^ 
it  when  you  are  asloep.  I  visit  very  queer  places,  i»* 
things  that  I  could  not  describe  to  you.  Bat  I  tab  <^ 
to  pick  up  anything  that  seems  likely  to  be  of  nae." 

Hetty  stooa  up  and  leaned  back  laughinsly  tg*i^  , 
red-brick  chimney,  with  the  morning  snnshioe  faOisf  * 
around  her.  She  was  not  very  handsome,  bat  looked  >^ 
quite  beautiful,  with  her  smiling  gray  eyes  and  ipcs> 
u)rehead,  and  the  dimples  all  a- quiver  in  her  f^f 
cheeks.  She  had  not  yet  bound  up  her  dark  hair  w^ 
day,  and  it  lay  like  a  rich  mantle  over  her  head  and  a» 
ders. 

"  1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  something,  Hetty,  f  ■'^ 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  abroad,  and  see  the  car^' 
the  churches ;  and  we  might  live  awhile  in  the  Tyiw!^ 
learn  something  there." 

**  Oh,  Anthony  !"  the  girl  clasped  her  hands  sofflj* 
gether,  and  gazed  at  her  lover.  *'Ib  it  possible  ««^ 
have  been  bom  for  such  good  fortune  ?  " 

Anthony  was  a  young  man  who  had  come  to  tk  ^ 
without  friends,  to  learn  furniture-makinS)  and  dciv^ 
a  taste  for  carving  in  wood,  had  toraea  his  attesfi* 
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that,  instead  of  to  the  coarser  part  of  the  husineflB.  HU 
love  of  reading  had  led  him  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  old  book-man  and  his  daughter.  Evening  after  even- 
ing he  had  passed,  poring  over  Tony  Spence's  stores,  and 
growing  to  look  on  the  lx>ok-lined  chimney-corner  as  his 
home.  He  and  Hetty  had  been  plighted  since  Christmas, 
and  it  was  now  June. 

That  evening,  when  the  eveninur  meal  was  spread  in  the 
sitting-room  above  the  shops,  Anthony  came  up  the  ladder 
out  of  the  book-shelves,  just  as  Hetty  appeared  at  another 
door  carrying  a  dish  of  pancakes.  The  old  man  was  in 
his  chaur  by  the  fire,  his  spectacles  off  duty  thrust  up  into 
his  hair,  gazing  between  the  bars,  ruminating  over  some- 
thing that  Hetty  had  told  him. 

**  So,''  he  said,  looking  up  from  under  his  shaggy  brows, 
as  Anthony  sat  down  before  him  at  the  fire,  **  So  you  want 
to  be  off  to  travel  I  It's  ooming  true  what  I  told  you  die 
day  you  asked  me  for  Hetty.  I  said  you  were  a  rover, 
didn't  I?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Anthonv,  smiling  and  tossing  back  his  hair, 
<<  but  you  meant  a  different  kind  of  a  rover.  I  have  not 
moved  from  Hetty.  1  shall  not  move  a  mile  without  Hetty. 
And  you  too,  sir,  you  must  come  with  us." 

Old  Spence  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  peered  throueh 
half-closed  eyes  at  the  speaker.  Anthony  had  a  bright 
keen  face,  with  rapidly  changing  expressions,  spoke  quickly 
and  decidedly,  with  a  charm  in  his  pleasant  voice,  and  had 
a  general  look  of  skilfulness  and  cleverness  about  him. 
There  was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  eyes  that  patient  dreamy 
light  which  is  shed  from  the  soul  of  the  artist ;  but  that 
was  in  Hetty's  ^y^^  and  would  be  supplied  to  him  now 
and  evermore  to  make  him  really  a  poet  in  his  craft. 
Hetty's  fa^ncies  were  to  be  woven  into  his  carvings  that  he 
might  be  famous. 

"I  doa*t  know  about  breaking  up  and  going  abroad," 
laid  the  old  book-worm.  <*  I'm  too  old  for  it,  I'm  afraid. 
Leaving  the  chimney  comer,  and  floating  away  off  into  die 
Nibeiungen  Land  I  You  two  must  go  without  me,  if  go 
jrou  must." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  alone,  father,"  said  Hetty. 

"  And  1  will  not  go  without  Hetty,"  said  Anthony.  "  In 
the  meantime,  just  for  play,  let  us  look  over  the  maps  and 
guide-books." 

These  were  brought  down,  and  after  some  poring  the 
old  man  fell  asleep,  and  the  young  people  pursued  their 
way  from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to  village,  across 
mountains  and  rivers,  till  they  finally  settled  themselves  in 
the  Bavarian  Tyrol.  From  a  pretty  home  they  could  see 
pine-covered  peaks  and  distant  glaciers,  and  within  doors 
they  possessed  many  curious  things  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed. 

"  And  I  wonder  if  the  mountains  are  so  blue  and  the 
lakes  of  that  wonderfuljasper  color  which  we  see  in  pic- 
tures," said  Hetty.  *«  How  beautiful  life  must  be  in  the 
midst  of  it  all ! " 

•*  Yes,"  said  Anthony,  "  and  Hetty,  you  shall  wear  a 
round-peaked  hat  with  silver  tassels  on  the  brim,  and  your 
lair  in  two  long  plaits  coming  down  your  back.  'Tis  well 
irou  have  such  splendid  hairv'^^he  said,  touching  her  heavy 
Mraids  with  loving  pride  in  his  eyes  and  finger-ends. 

Hetty  blushed  with  delight  and  looked  all  round  the 
iamiliar  room,  seeing  blue  mountains  and  dizzy  villages 
lerched  on  heights,  people  in  strange  costumes,  brass- 
capped  steeples,  and  strange  wooden  shrines,  all  lying 
>efore  her  under  a  glittering  sun.  Twilight  was  falling, 
he  homelv  objects  in  the  room  were  getting  dim,  the 
Iream-world  was  round  her,  and  with  her  hand  in  An- 
hony's  she  could  imagine  that  they  two  were  already 
oaming  through  its  labyrinths  together.  It  was  not  that 
a  reality  she  could  have  quitted  the  old  home  without 
egrret ;  but  the  home  was  still  there,  and  the  visions  of  the 
iiture  had  only  floatod  in  to  beautify  it.  They  had  not 
luahed  away  the  old  walls,  but  only  covered  them  with 
loom. 

The  love  of  Anthony  and  Hetty  was  singularly  fitting. 
le  had  gradually  and  deliberately  chosen  to  draw  her  to 
im  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his  life ;  his  charactor 


was  all  restlessness,  and  hers  was  fuU  of  repose.  She  re- 
freshed him,  and  the  sight  of  her  face  and  sound  of  her 
voice  were  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  daily  bread.  Hetty's 
was  that  spiritual  love  which  spins  a  halo  of  light  roulid  the 
creature  that  leans  upon  it,  and  gamers  everything  sweet 
.to  feed  a  holv  fire  that  is  to  burn  through  all  eternity.  In 
the  hush  of  her  nature  a  bird  of  joy  was  perpetually  sing- 
ing, and  its  music  was  heard  by  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  her.  No  small  clouds  of  selfishness  came  between  her 
and  the  sun.  She  knew  her  meetness  for  Anthony  and  her 
usefulness  to  his  welfare,  and  this  knowledge  lay  at  the  root 
of  her  contont. 

It  was  quito  dusk,  and  the  scrubby  lines  on  the  maps 
which  manced  the  mountains  of  Hetty's  dreamland  were 
no  longer  discernible  to  peering  eyes,  when  a  faint  tinkling 
was  heard  from  the  shop-bell  oelow.  The  lovers  did  not 
mind  it.  It  might  be  a  note  from  the  little  brazen  belfi^ 
up  among  the  pines  against  the  Tyrolese  sky,  or  from  the 
chiming  necklace  of  a  mule  plodding  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  or  from  the  tossing  head  of  the  leader  of  a  herd 
on  a  neighboring  Alp ;  or  it  might  be  the  little  pot-boy 
bringing  the  beer  for  Bib's  supper.  Sib,  the  old  serving- 
woman,  had  come  to  the  latter  conclusion,  for  she  was 
heard  descending  by  a  back  way  to  open  the  door. 

Aftor  an  interval  of  some  minutes  there  was  a  sound  of 
feet  ascending  the  ladder,  and  the  door  of  the  sitting  room 
was  thrown  open.  The  light  figure  of  a  girl  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  and  behind  followed  Sib,  holding  a  lamp 
above  her  head. 

«  Who  is  it  ?  "  cried  Hetty,  springing  forward.  '*  Ah,  it 
must  be  Primula,  my  cousin  from  the  country.  Come  in, 
dear ;  yon  are  welcome  I  "  and  she  threw  an  arm  round  the 
glimmering  figure  and  drew  it  into  the  room.  "  Sib,  put 
down  the  lamp  andiget  some  supper  for  her.  Father,  wake 
up  I  here  is  your  niece  at  last.  Tell  us  about  your  jour- 
ney, cousin,  and  let  me  take  your  bonnet." 

Hetty  took  the  girl's  hat  off,  and  stood  wondering  at  the 
beauty  of  her  visitor. 

Primula's  father  had  brought  her  up  in  a  country  Village 
where  he  had  died  and  left  her.  She  had  come  to  her 
uncle,  who  had  offered  to  place  her  with  a  dressmaker  in 
Smokeford.  The  fashions  of  Smokeford  would  be  eagerly 
sought  at  Mooi^edge,  and  it  was  expected  that  Primula 
would  make  a  good  livelihood  on  her  retum,  with  her  thim- 
ble in  her  pocket  and  her  trade  at  her  finger-ends. 

She  had  been  named  by  a  hedgerow-loving  mother,  who 
died  eighteen  years  ago  in  the  spring-time,  and  left  her 
newly-bora  infant  behind  her  in  tne  budding  world.  The 
motherless  girl  had,  as  if  by  an  instinct  of  nature,  grown 
up  to  womanhood  modelled  on  her  mother's  fancy  for  the 
delicato  flower  whose  name  she  bore.  She  had  glistening 
yellow  hair,  lying  in  smooth  uneven-edged  folds  across  her 
low  fair  forehead.  A  liauid  light  lay  under  the  rims  of  her 
heavy  white  eyelids,  and  over  all  her  features  there  was  a 
mellow  and  exquisite  paleness,  warmed  only  by  the  faint- 
est rose-blush  on  her  cheeks  and  lips.  She  wore  a  very 
straight  and  faded  calico  gown,  her  shawl  was  darned,  and 
her  straw  hat  was  burned  by  the  sun. 

"She  is  very  lovely — prettier  far  than  I,"  thought 
Hetty,  with  that  slight  pang  which  even  a  generous  young 
girl  may  feel  for  a  moment  when  she  sees  another  by  her 
side  who  must  make  her  look  homely  in  the  eyes  ot  her 
lover.  "  But  I  will  not  envy  her,  I  will  love  her  instead," 
was  the  next  thought ;  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  the 
stranger  and  kissed  her. 

Primula  seemed  surprised  at  the  embrace. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me,"  she 
said.    "  People  said  you  would  find  me  a  deal  of  trouble." 

Old  Spence  was  now  awake  and  taking  his  share  in  the 
scene. 

*<  Bless  me !  bless  me  1 "  he  cried,  "  you  are  like  your 
mother!  a  sweet  woman,  but  with  no  brains  at  aH,  nor 
strength  of  mind.  Nay,  don't  ciy,  child  I  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you.  I  have  a  way  of  my  own  of  speaking  out  my 
thoughts.    Hetty  does  not  mind  it,  nor  must  you." 

Primula  was  trembling,  and  had  begun  to  cry;  and  Hetty 
and  Anthony  drew  nearer  and  comforted  her. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

^  This  is  a  dull  place,  after  all,"  said  Primula  next  day, 
when  Hetty,  having  shown  her  everything  in  the  house, 
took  her  a  walk  through  the  best  streets  to  see  the  shops. 
"  1  thought  that  in  a  town  one  would  see  gay  ladies  walking 
about,  and  soldiers  in  red  coats,  and  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment ^oing  on  about  us.  Moor-edge  is  as  good  nearly,  and 
there  isn't  so  much  smoke." 

**  You  thought  it  was  a  city,"  said  Hetty,  laughing.  '*  I 
never  thought  about  it  being  dull,  but  perhaps  it  is.  We 
have  gay  liulies  in  Smokeford,  but  they  do  not  walk  about 
in  the  streets.  You  may  meet  them  sometimes  in  their 
carriages.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  that  makes  the 
smoke.  I  don't  wonder  at  all  that  Moor-edge  should  be 
prettier." 

'*  Oh,  there  is  a  lady !  Look  at  her  hat  I  and  there  is 
certainly  embroidery  on  her  dress.  I  should  like  a  dress 
like  that,  only  I've  got  no  money.  Do  you  never  see  any 
company  in  your  house,  cousin  Hetty  ?  " 

"  AnUiony  comes  often,"  said  Hetty,  happily,  '*  and 
others  come  in  and  out,  but  we  have  nothing  you  could  call 
company.  You  will  see  more  of  life  when  you  go  to  the 
milliner's.  There  will  be  other  young  girls,  and  you  will 
find  it  pleasant" 

« I  ought  to  have  a  better  dress  to  go  in,"  said  Primula. 
^  All  the  girls  in  the  shops  are  nicely  dressed.  Have  you 
got  any  money,  cousin  Hetty  ?  "  she  added,  hesitatingly. 

Hetty  blushed  and  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment.  She 
had  indeed  a  pound,  the  savings  of  years,  about  the  expend- 
ing of  which  she  had  made  many  a  scheme —  a  present  for 
her  father  or  for  Anthony,  she  had  not  quite  decided. 
Well,  here  was  her  cousin  who  wanted  clothing.  She 
could  not  refuse  her. 

'*  I  have  a  pound,"  said  Hetty,  faintly,  '*  and  you  can 
buy  what  you  please  with  it" 

'*  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  her  cousin.  *'  Let  us  go  in  and 
buy  the  dress  at  once  I "  And  they  went  into  the  finest 
shop,  where  the  counter  was  soon  covered  with  materials 
for  their  choice. 

"  This  lilac  is  charming,"  said  Primula,  longingly. 
**  What  a  pity  it  is  so  dear." 

'*  The  gray  is  almost  as  nice,"  said  Hetty ;  "  and  I  assure 
you  it  will  wear  much  better." 

«Do  you  think  you  have  got  five  shillings  more?" 
pleaded  Primula.    **  The  lilac  is  so  much  prettier  1 " 

*'No,"  said  Hetty  in  dbtress;  "inde^  I  have  not  a 
penny    nore." 

<'  The  young  lady  can  pay  me  at  some  other  time,"  said 
the  shopman,  seeing  the  grieved  look  on  Primula's  face. 

^  Oh,  thank  you  I "  murmured  Primula,  gazing  at  him 
gratefully. 

*'  No,  no,  cousin ;  you  must  not  indeed  think  of  going 
into  debt,"  said  Hetty.  *'  Come  home  and  let  us  talk  about 
it." 

"  Ah,  I  shall  never  get  it,"  said  Primula,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes. 

<<  I  will  take  off  the  five  shillings,"  said  the  fascinated 
hopman.  "  You  may  have  the  lilac  for  the  same  price  as 
he  gray." 

Primula  blushed  scarlet,  and  murmured  some  tremulous 
enraptured  thanks ;  and  the  shopman  bowed  her  out  of  the 
shop  with  the  parcel  in  her  arms. 

Though  Primula  was  going  to  be  a  dressmaker,  Hetty 
had  to  make  this  particular  oress.  "  I  den't  know  how  to 
do  it  yet,  cousin,"  said  Primula ;  ''  at  least  not  the  cutting 
out."  When  the  cutting  out  was  done,  the  owner  of 
the  dress  was  not  at  all  inclined  for  the  trouble  of 
sewing  it.  Hetty  had  turned  her  room  into  a  work-room, 
and  stitched  with  good-will,  while  the  new  inmate  of  the 
chamber  sat  on  the  little  bed  which  had  been  set  up  for  her 
own  accommodation  in  the  corner,  and  entertained  Hetty 
with  her  prattle  about  the  life  at  Moor-edge,  the  number 
of  the  neighbors'  cows,  and  the  flavor  of  their  butter ;  the 
dances  on  the  green  in  summer-time,  the  pleasure  of  being 
elected  Queen  of  the  May.     When  the  oress  was  finished 


and  put  on.  Primula  willingly  took  her  steps  to  a  house  ia 
a  prominent  street,  with  "  Miss  Betty  Flounce" oa  afam 
plate  on  the  door,  and  was  stared  at  on  her  first  appemis 
by  all  the  new  apprentices,  who  never  had  had  w  pretty  i 
creature  among  them  before. 

Summer  was  past,  and  the  dark  evenings  hadbegoa. 

"  Anthony,"  said  Hetty  one  day, "  Your  work-plac*  b 
near  to  Primula's.  Could  you  call  for  her  eveiy  zma^ 
and  bring  her  home  ?  " 

Anthony  changed  color,  and  looked  at  Hetty  in  mipria 

"  Not  if  it  annoys  you,"  sud  Hetty,  quickly ; « k  I 
don't  think  you  would  find  it  much  trouble.  She  ii  grefilr 
remarked  in  die  streets,  and  some  one  who  calls  hiaseSi 
gentleman  has  been  following  her  about  lately." 

Anthony  frowned.  '*  I  would  not  wonder,"  be  «i 
angrily ;  <*  she  is  a  thoughtless  creature." 

**  You  need  not  be  so  hard  on  her,"  said  Hettj.  *% 
is  sofl  and  childlike,  and  does  not  know  how  to  speikt 
people  and  frighten  them  off." 

"  Well,  I  wul  be  her  knight,  only  to  please  yoo>"  ni 
Anthony.  <<  And  see,  here  is  the  carving  of  the  dei^tf 
of  your  dream.    Don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"  The  face  among  the  lilies  I "  cried  Hetty  exaim&iBgi 
<<  And  it  has  turned  out  quite  beautiful.  Why,  Antkor,! 
declare  it  looks  like  Primula  1 " 

"  So  it  does,  indeed,"  said  Anthony,  turning  awaj.  ^ 

'*  I  suppose  her  face  must  have  come  in  my  dreams,"  sii 
Hetty,  "  for  I  never  had  seen  her  when  this  wasdedf^ 
I  have  heard  of  dreams  foreshadowing  things,  batlaew 
believed  it  However,  you  could  not  hare  aloveUerasU 
I  am  sure." 

"No,"  said  Anthony;  and  thenceforth  he  ealkd  i 
Primula  every  evening  and  brought  her  home.  SoocM 
Hetty  came  to  meet  them;  more  often  she  remaiaedi 
home  to  have  the  tea  ready.  At  first  Primula  did  dot  i 
being  so  escorted,  for  she  had  made  many  acqoaiatoMi 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  stop  and  say  good  eTeaiKi 
Tarious  friends  whom  she  met  on  her  way  firoa  ■ 
Flounce's  door.  And  Anthony  walked  by  her  side  lih 
policeman,  and  kept  everybody  at  a  distance.  Bot^li 
to  submit 

"  Hetty,"  sud  Anthony,  one  day,  when  things  bad  ga 
on  like  this  for  some  time,  *<  don't  you  think  it  istiaed 
was  going  home  ?  "  ^ 

"Whatl  Primula?"  cried  Hetty,  aurpriaed.  "W 
no;  she  does  not  think  of  it :  nor  we,  neither  I  " 

«  She  is  sometimes  in  the  way,"  said  Anthony  noosi 

"  I  never  saw  you  so  unkind,"  said  Hetty.  •*?«& 
Primula,  whom  everybody  loves  I " 

*'  You  and  I  are  not  the  same  to  each  other  siaee  i 
came." 

"  Oh,  Anthony  !  " 

''  We  never  have  any  private  talks  together  sow.  1 
never  speak  as  vou  used,  because  Primula  is  preseit,i 
she  does  not  understand  you." 

"I  have  noticed  that,"  said  Hetty  ;  « but  I  thosj^  y 
did  not  I  believed  it  was  not  my  fault  Yon  ofteattd 
Primula  about  the  things  that  please  her.  I  thoa^ 
seemed  to  amuse  you,  and  so  I  was  content" 

Anthony  lifted  Hetty's  little  brown  hand  off  tlKW 
and  kissed  it ;  then  he  turned  away  without  another  «s 
and  went  out  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  was  a  pleasant  enough  place  that  evsa 
with  firelight  twinkling  on  the  latUce- windows ;  cxflj 
glinting  on  the  walls;  Hetty  making  cakes  at  •.^('^^ 
Anthony  smokine  in  the  chimney-comer;  while  nJ* 
moved  about  with  a  sort  of  frolicsome  grace  of  kffj* 
teasing  Hetty  and  prattling  to  Anthony,  pl«y»*H5^| 
the  cat,  and  provoking  old  oib,  by  taking  liberties  *»" 
bellows  to  make  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney.  She  stok^ 
dough  from  Hetty,  and  kneaded  it  into  a  grotesooe^ 
face,  glancing  roguishly  at  Anthony,  while  she  lupedf* 
and  nose  and  mouth. 

<<  What  are  yon  doin|,  you  foolish  kitten  ?  "  said  hm 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  lips. 

"  Mailing  a  model  for  your  carving,  rir,"  aad  n** 
displayed  her  handiwork. 
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*<  Bake  it,"  said  Anthony,  •<  and  let  me  eat  it ;  and  who 
knows  but  it  may  fill  me  with  inspiration." 

Primala  laughed  gayly,  and  proceeded  to  obey  ;  and 
Hetty  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scene 
which  followed. 

'*It  was  a  sweet  face  certainly/'  said  Anthony.  And 
Primula  clapped  her  hands  with  glee  at  the  joke. 

Anthony  put  away  his  pipe  and  seemed  ready  for  more 
play.  It  was  no  wonder,  Hetty  had  said,  Uiat  he  seemed 
to  like  Primula's  nonsense. 

By  this  time  Primula  had  learned  to  find  Smokeford  a 
pleasant  place.  Her  beautiful  face  became  well  known  as 
she  passed  through  the  streets  to  and  from  her  work. 
Young  artisans  and  shopkeepers  began  to  look  out  of  their 
open  doors  at  the  hour  for  her  passing,  and  idle  gentlemen 
riding  about  the  town  did  not  fail  to  take  note  of  her.  Her 
companions  were  jealous,  her  mistress  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  progress  of  her  work,  and  the  head  of  the  little  appren- 
tice was  nearly  turned  with  vanity. 

One  night  Hetty,  going  into  her  bed-room,  found  Primula 
at  the  glass  fastening  a  handsome  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in 
her  ears. 

"  Oh,  Prim  I "  cried  Hetty,  in  amazement.  "  Why,  where 
did  you  get  anything  socostly  ?  " 

''From  a  friend,"  said  Primula,  smiling,  and  shaking  her 
bead  so  that  the  ear-rings  flashed  in  her  ears.  ''  From  some 
one  who  likes  me  very  much." 

"  Oh,  Primula  I  " 

*♦  How  cross  you  are,  Hetty ;  you  needn't  envy  me,"  said 
Primula,  rubbing  one  of  her  treasures  carelessly  against  her 
sleeve.    *»  I'll  lend  them  to  yon  any  time  you  like." 

"  You  know  1  am  not  envious,  cousin,  lou  know  I  mean 
that  it  was  wrong  of  you  to  take  them." 

"  Why  ?  "  pouted  Primula ;  "  they  were  not  stolen.  The 
person  who  gave  them  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  plenty  of 
money  to  buy  what  he  likes." 

"  Oh,  you  silly  child  I  You  are  a  baby  1  Don't  you 
know  that  you  ought  not  to  take  jewelry  from  any  gentle- 
man ?  " 

"  You  are  unkind,  unkind  1 "  sobbed  Primula,  with  the 
tears  rolling  down  the  creamy  satin-smooth  cheeks  that 
Hetty  liked  to  kiss  and  pinch.  "  Why  do  you  get  so  angry 
and  call  me  names?  I  will  go  home  to  Moor-edge  and  not 
annoy  you  any  more." 

"  Nonsense,  Prim  I  I  won't  call  you  baby  unless  you  de- 
serve it.  Do  you  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  who 
gave  these  to  you  ?     You  must  send  them  back  at  once." 

Primula  knew  the  address,  but  vowed  she  would  keep  her 
property.  He  bought  them,  he  gave  them  to  her,  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  it  Hetty  gave  up  talking  to  her 
and  went  to  bed,  and  Primula  cried  herself  to  sleep  with 
the  treasures  under  her  pillow. 

The  next  day  Hetty,  in  some  distress,  consulted  Anthony 
about  Primula's  ear-rings.  Anthony  was  greatly  disturbed 
about  the  matter. 

<'  I  will  talk  to  her,"  he  said ;  "  leave  her  to  me,  and  I  will 
make  her  give  them  back."  And  he  spent  an  hour  alone 
with  her,  breaking  down  her  stubborn  childish  will.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Hetty,  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant —  looking  as  if  he  had  been  routing  an  army,  and 
bearing  ^  in  his  hand  a  little  box  containing  the  ear-rings 
Bind  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  Primula  had  scrawled  some 
words.  The  present  went  back  to  its  donor,  and  Primula 
was  sulky  for  a  week. 

One  evening  when  the  springy  was  coming  round  again, 
A^nthony  called  as  usual  for  Primula,  but  lound  that  she 
istd  left  the  work-room  early,  as  if  for  home.  Arrived  at 
;be  old  book  shop  he  learned  that  she  had  not  returned 
;liere^  since  leaving,  as  usual,  in  the  morning  for  her  work. 

*'  She  has  gone  for  a  walk  with  some  of  her  companions," 
luggested  Hetty. 

"  She  went  alone,"  replied  Anthony ;  and  he  thought  of 
he  ear-rings.    *'  I  must  go  and  look  for  her." 

Outside  the  town  of  Smokeford  there  were  some  pleasant 
towns,  where,  in  fine  weather,  the  townspeople  loved  to 
urn  out  for  an  evening  walk.  It  was  too  early  in  the  sea- 
on  as  yet  for  such  strollers ;  and  yet  Anthony,  when  he 


had  gone  a  little  way  on  the  grass,  could  descry  two  figures 
moving  slowly  along  in  the  twilight.  These  were  Primula 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  giyen  her  the  ear-rin^;  a 
person  whom  Anthony  had  been  watching  very  closely  for 
some  time  past,  whom  he  had  often  perceived  following 
upon  Primula's  steps,  and  whom,  for  his  own  part,  he  de- 
tested and  despised. 

"  Primula  I "  he  said,  walking  up  to  the  young  eirl  and 
ignoring  her  companion,  *' come  homel  It  is  too  late  for 
you  to  be  here  anprotected." 

Primula  pouted  and  hang  her  head. 

**  The  young  lady  is  not  unprotected,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, smiling.     "  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  " 

'*!  am  her  nearest  masculine  friend,"  said  Anthony, 
wrathfully ;  "  I  stand  here  at  present  in  her  father's  place." 

The  gentleman  laughed.  "  You  are  too  young  to  be  her 
father,"  he  said.  ^'  Go  away,  young  man,  and  I  will  bring 
her  safely  to  her  home  when  she  wishes  to  go." 

**  Primula,"  said  Anthony,  white  with  anger, "  go  yonder 
directly  to  the  tree,  and  wait  there  till  I  join  you."  The 
girl,  terrified  out  of  her  senses,  turned  and  fled  as  she  was 
bidden  ;  the  gentleman  raised  his  stick  to  strike  this  inso- 
lent tradesman  who  had  dared  to  defy  him ;  but  before  it 
could  descend,  Anthony  had  grappled  with  him.  There 
was  a  struggle,  and  Primula's  admirer  lay  stretched  on  the 
green. 

Anthony  brought  home  the  truant  in  silence,  and  for 
many  days  he  came  in  and  out  of  the  house  and  did  not 
speak  to  her.  Primula  sulked  and  fretted  and  was  miser- 
able because  Anthony  looked  so  croisly  at  her.  Anthony 
was  moody  and  dull,  and  Hetty,  with  a  vague  sense  of  com- 
ing trouble,  wondered  what  it  all  could  mean. 


SENSATIONALISM. 


We  know  not  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  now  popular 
word  "  sensational."  Whoever  he  may  have  been,  he  pro- 
vided a  very  convenient  phrase,  but  one  which,  like  most 
other  such  phrases,  was  misapplied  as  soon  as  it  became 
popular.  It  has  been  used,  that  is,  to  condemn  some  per- 
fectly sound  as  well  as  some  very  mischievous  forms  of  art 
and  literature.  The  ordinary  mind  contrives  to  modify  all 
sound  canons  of  criticism  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  its  own 
view  of  things  ;  and  a  good  service  might  be  done  by  any- 
body who  would  explain  a  little  more  clearly  what  is  the 
real  force  of  a  word  which  is  used  recklessly  enough  in  the 
current  cant  of  the  day.  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  preaching 
one  of  a  series  of  sermons  upon  "  The  (Jse  and  Abuse  of  the 
World,"  chose  this  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  report,  made  some  sensible 
remarks  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  defined  his  meaning 
quite  so  plainly  as  might  be  desirable.  Sensationalism,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  is  "  a  morbid  taste  for  producing 
sensation  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  conduct,  and  manners ; "  and  sensation  means, 
it  appears,  <*  emotional  sensibility,  good  or  bad,  astonish- 
ment, morbid  curiosity,  violent  disgust,  unwholesome  at- 
traction." Now,  of  course,  a  morbid  taste  for  producing  a 
morbid  sensation  at  any  cost  is  a  very  bad  thing ;  and  the 
novels  of  which  the  Bishop  speaks,  which  are  simply  dec- 
lamations against  marriage  and  assertions  that  the  affections 
cannot  be  restrained  by  duty,  proclaim  a  very  objectionable 
code  of  morality.  But  this  is  little  more  than  saying  that 
vice  is  vice,  and  that  defences  of  vice  are  vicious.  How 
are  we  to  know  where  the  injurious  element  intrudes  ?  The 
devil  is  generally  a  great  deal  too  cunning  to  reveal  him- 
self with  hoofs  and  horns,  and  prefers  to  appear  like  Meph- 
istopheles,  as  a  well-dressed  gentleman  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  usages  of  good  society.  Where  then  does  sensa- 
tionalism in  a  bad  sense  begin,  and  legitimate  appeal  to 
the  emotions  leave  off?  How  far  is  such  sensationalism 
really  characteristic  of  modern  life,  and  what  is  its  cliuse 
and  cure?  These  are  amongst  the  questions  which  we 
should  like  to  see  sufficiently  answered ;  and  the  Bishop's 
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Bermon,  as  reported,  does  not  seem  to  go  very  far  towards 
clearing  them  np.  It  is  pretty  clear,  indeed,  that  he  made 
sufficiently  distinct  reference  to  certain  special  instances  of 
the  vice  which  he  was  attacking.  Some  writers,  whom  we 
need  not  attemnt  to  name,  have  offended  so  grossly  against 
aU  the  laws  of  decency  that  to  attack  them  is  like'calTing  a 
chimney-sweep  black.  They  prefer  vice  to  virtue,  and  they 
impudently  avow  their  preference  and  call  it  a  theory  of 
art.  When  they  do  not  offend  against  the  laws,  they  can 
only  he  pnt  down  b^  severe  monJ  reprobation ;  bat  it  is 
not  these  flagrant  offenders  who  can  properly  be  described 
as  sensational.  They  may  be  described  in  shorter,  more 
old-fashioned,  and  more  emphatic  language. 

The  importance  of  making  the  definition  rather  closer 
appears  when  we  consider  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
will  be  incidentally  suggested  to  ordinary  readers  by  the 
Bishop's  remarks.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  to  compare 
the  beauty  in  a  bigamy  stoiy  with  Rebecca  in  *<  Ivanhoe." 
The  apparent  inference  would  be  that  novelists  ought  not 
to  deal  with  bigamy,  murder,  and  other  gross  offences. 
Obviously  such  a  rule  would  at  once  condemn  many  of  the 
greatest  performances  in  literature.  The  Greek  and  the 
English  drama  would  have  to  be  horribly  mangled.  No 
decent  person  would  be  allowed  to  keep  **  Hamlet "  in  his 
library  ;  '*  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  and  '*  Tom  Jones "  would 
be  put  in  the  Index ;  and  many  even  of  our  modern  novels 
would  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  There  is  a  bigamy  in  **  Pen- 
dennis,"  one  of  the  least  sensational  of  novels  ;  there  is  a 
seduction  in  ^  Adam  Bede; "  and  Dickens,  of  whose  moral 
influence  the  Bishop  speaks  highlv,  is  full  of  incidents 
which  fall  beyond  the  line  of  prohibition.  The  Bishop  of 
course  does  not  share  the  misconception,  but  it  is  the  pop- 
ular interpretation  of  the  phrase,  and  serves  to  justify  some 
totally  absurd  criticisms. 

Whenever  a  milk-and-water  novel  is  published,  in  which 
the  most  startling  incident  is  an  offer  of  marriage  by  a  re- 
spectable clergyman  to  a  voune  lady  in  his  own  position  of 
life,  it  is  praised  for  the  healthiness  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  author  is  immediately  compared  to  Miss  Austen.  And 
yet  we  would  venture  to  say  that  some  stories  in  which 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  breach 
of  a  single  social  rule,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  law,  are 
less  healthy  reading  than  '<  Hamlet "  or  '<  Othello."  In- 
deed there  are  some  novels  of  the  so-called  sensational  kind 
which  are  much  more  edifying  than  their  prudish  rivals. 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  has  enough  of  the  sensational 
element  to  supply  a  whole  generation  of  English  novelists  ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  produces  very  unfortunate  results ;  and 
yet  the  *'  Mis^rables"  is  a  story  which,  in  spite  of  its  absurd- 
ities and  its  bombast,  is  not  merely  remarkable  for  its  art 
but  for  its  moral  force.  Now  the  indiscriminate  condem- 
nation of  sensationalism,  when  it  is  taken  to  include  all  vig- 
orous descriptions  of  the  strongest  human  passions,  justifies 
a  revolt.  Art  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  strait-waistcoat,  or 
rather  into  the  drab  coat  of  a  Quaker,  or  it  will  burst  its 
bonds  and  get  into  mischief.  Thackeray,  for  example, 
complains  in  **  Pendennis ''  that  nobody  has  been  allowed 
since  the  time  of  Fielding  to  draw  a  genuine  man.  We 
only  permit  that  side  of  a  man  to  be  depicted  which  is  pre- 
sentable in  a  drawing-room.  Popular  writers  often  declaim 
upon  the  services  rendered  by  Scott  and  Dickens  in  purify- 
ing English  fiction.  We  certainly  would  not  undervalue 
that  service ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering  that, 
after  all,  one  meaning  of  it  is  that  English  society  is  so 
prudish  that  no  novel  can  have  a  large  sale  which  does  not 
ob^y  certain  rigid  rules  of  propriety.  Sometimes  those  laws 
are  evaded  by  smuggling  in  the  forbidden  commodity  under 
an  external  appearance  of  propriety ;  and  at  times  writers 
have  rebelled  altogether,  and  tried  the  effect  of  downright 
indecency.  Neither  result  can  be  contemplated  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  Bishop,  therefore,  should  have  preached  a  com- 
plementary doctrine,  which,  we  must  admit,  it  might  be 
rather  difficult  to  get  comfortably  into  a  sermon.  And 
yet  it  might  surely  oe  said  without  offence  that  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature  may  be  rightfully  portrayed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  do  good  service  to  morality  ;  and  even  that 


an  art  which  entirely  abnegates  that  function  is  pretfcf 
certain  to  become  puerile  or  effeminate.  The  differenee 
between  moral  and  immoral  art  is  not  in  the  ndijeet* 
matter,  but  in  the  mode  of  treatment ;  it  is  not  thst  m 
writer  deals  with  bigamy,  and  another  never  sogge^  t 
breach  of  the  marriage  laws  ;  but  that  one  poBsena  t 
healthy,  and  the  oUier  a  morbid,  mind.  The  ineritibk 
tendency  of  mistaking  pmdishness  for  decency  is  « 
generate  a  confusion  between  brutality  and  manlioeH.  i 
boy  who  has  been  brought  up  under  narrow  restruvti  i 
very  apt,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  been  at  a  bb- 
versity,  to  break  out  into  degrading  exceases.  And  me 
of  our  modem  writers  remind  us  of  nothing  so  modi  a 
of  strictly  taueht  little  boys  who  fimcy  that  what  il«B^ 
bidden  must  nave  some  romantic  charms;  and,  as  sxa 
as  they  get  loose,  find  a  delicious  flavor  in  outraga  n 
decency.  The  doctrine,  it  may  be  sud,  is  dangerous ;  ni 
indeed'  most  doctrines  have  a  dangerous  side ;  but  if  tfap 
are  not  sometimes  plainly  stated,  more  dangerous  aun- 
derstandings  are  the  natural  consequence. 

If  we  ask,  Uien,  where  sensationalism  begins  tobe  eii 
the  answer  must  be  partly  that  there  are  no  obviooi  a* 
ternal  tests  which  can  possibly  decide.  Good  and  ed 
are  unluckily  not  ticketed  so  conspicnoasly  as  we  oedi 
sometimes  wish.  We  must  even  confess  that  boob  var 
in  their  influence  according  to  the  reader,  and  that  hk 
minds  may  extract  a  poison  from  that  wluch  it  he^ 
food  to  others.  One  thing  more,  however,  may  be  n» 
For  example,  a  picture  of  violent  death  may  be  otte 
degrading  or  elevating.  If  the  artist  has  taken  a  Bofak 
view  of  his  subject,  he  may  appeal  to  oar  compamiB,* 
our  sympathy  with  courage,  to  our  admiratioii  of  ik 
physical  beauty  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  vicCio.  ' 
ne  has  taken  a  debasing  view,  we  may  be  affected  dmplra 
we  are  affected  by  the  sight  of  blooo,  or  the  signs  of  ^ 
physical  pain,  liie  technical  skill  may  be  the  same  iaoii 
case ;  but  one  may  sicken  every  healthy  mind,  and  dieothtf 
may  help  to  elevate  even  a  morbid  mind.  Some  repreitf^ 
tions  of  the  Crucifixion  are  amongst  the  greatest  triospbi 
noble  art,  and  some  are  simply  painful  and  disgustiiig.  1^ 
ordinary  cant  about  sensationalism  would  condemBW 
because  both  are  suggestive  of  pain ;  or  possibly  «i^ 
say  that  Uie  death  of  a  criminal  is  an  imponng  subject  v 
the  death  of  a  martyr  demoralizing,  because  in  one  <* 
vice  is  punished,  and  in  the  other  virtue.  Such  ncM 
of  artistic  criticism  are  seen  by  everybody  to  be  Indiow 
in  this  case;  and  yet  they  are  substantially  adopted  I; 
many  simple-minded  literary  critics.  The  real  qQCiii> 
is  whether  the  artist  is  so  weak  that  he  can  only  pro^ 
the  physical  fact,  or  whether,  if  he  is  able  to  traiidnn  i 
by  a  powerful  imagination,  it  is  an  imaeinatiiHi  ^ ' 
healthy  or  a  diseased  type.  A  sensations!  no?efitt«|> 
the  same  principles,  is  eitner  a  writer  who,  having  so  9 
tellectual  power,  tries  to  interest  us  by  cuttings  fem  se«» 
paper  reports  of  crime  and  misery,  or  one  who  eisj 
greater  powers  for  degrading  purposes.  In  both  casouj 
instinct  to  which  he  appeals  m  his  readers  is  one  vv 
ought  to  be  suppressed  rather  than  stimulated,  llie  n< 
of  the  ordinary  sensationsdism  of  the  bad  variety  is  abtf 
insensibility.  A  stupid  clown,  who  has  no  inteUecta^* 
terests,  derives  a  sort  of  agreeable  titillation  fro*  * 
sight  of  pure  animal  pain,  flis  prototype  is  to  be  fc" 
in  Hogarth's  disgusting,  though  well-meant,  pictaes* 
Uie  stages  of  cruelty.  He  likes  to  see  animals  womM 
each  other,  or  men  poundine  each  odier  into  jelfift* 
kicking  in  agony  at  tiie  end  of  a  rope.  On  the  a* 
principle,  a  murder  in  a  novel  is  only  less  attractive  ds 
in  a  newspaper,  in  so  far  as  it  is  less  credible.  Tbif  k» 
of  sensationalism  may  be  expected  to  disappear  as  ^ 
beings  become,  as  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  ^ 
becoming,  more  civilized.  It  is  blended,  however.  ^ 
that  other  form  of  sensationalism  which  is  characwg 
of  a  rather  higher  class  of  literature.  This  is  the  p* 
of  the  weariness  produced  by  the  incessant  womesof  w^ 
life,  or  a  surfeit  produced  by  ite  excessive  respecti^^ 
We  are  botbered  by  being  incessantly  driven  backwM** 
forwards  in  omnibuses,  and  hunted  by  tel^^rams,  asaw 
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tared  daily  by  leading  articles  ;  and  we  are  tired  of  having 
iIwayB  to  wear  black  oats,  and  to  conform  to  the  troublesome 
demands  of  social  etiauette.  We  are  relieved  for  the  moment 
by  anybody  who  will  show  us  a  bit  of  unsophisticated 
natorei  even  if  it  takes  the  form  of  a  mere  brutal  passion, 
or  a  reTolt  >g|ftinBt  virtue,  as  well  aa  against  the  conven- 
tionalities. The  remedy  may  not  be  an  easy  one  ;^  but  it 
does  not  consist  in  simply  denouncing  the  natural  instinct 
which  requires  some  more  stimulating  food  than  the  petty 
interests  of  daily  life.  Rather,  we  should  endeavor  to 
supplant  the  ignoble  by  a  nobler  form  of  sensationalism. 
"We  should  show,  as  a  great  artist  can  show  us,  that  there 
ara  still  many  things  worth  living  for;  that  there  are 
profound^ssues  at  stake ;  and  that  beneath  the  superficial 
current  of  daily  life  there  are  forces  as  great  and  passions 
as  strong  as  were  ever  at  work  in  society.  We  have 
spoken  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  case  in  point ;  and  if  his  un- 
mistakable genius  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  saner 
judgment,  no  one  would  be  better  able  to  show  how  a 
vigorous  art  may  still  be  possible  without  pandering  to 
the  baser  passions  and  the  diseased  appetites  of  the  time. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  AS  A  POET. 

BT  O.   A.   8IMCOX. 

It  ii  always  instructive  when  a  great  painter  turns 
sculptor,  or  a  great  musician  turns  dramatist,  or  a  great 
poet  turns  novelist,  or,  aa  in  the  present  case,  a  great  nov- 
elut  turns  poet ;  Uiere  is  always  something  fresh  to  be 
learnt  about  the  powers  and  tne  impulses  of  the  artist, 
irhich  have  to  find  a  fresh  channel  for  themselves ;  there 
la  always  something  to  be  learnt  also  about  the  limits  of 
ihb  old  channels,  which  no  longer  seem  enough.  This  is 
90  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  personal  spontaneous 

Snios  as  Greorge  Eliot,  all  whose  writings  are  necessary  to 
e  complete  expression  of  herself,  with  whom  we  are  en- 
irely  sale  from  mere  echoes  of  other  writers,  which  ex- 
press nothing  except  an  over-ambitious  sympathy.  Even 
ihertcomiQgs  have  their  meaning  and  their  interest  when 
they  are  visibly  due  not  to  any  defect  of  training  or  elab- 
>ration,  but  to  the  habitual  predominance  of  other  facul- 
ies  than  those  which  are  most  helpful  to  the  work  in  hand. 
k  ^at  thinker  cannot  wait  while  fancy  and  emotion  grow 
ip  into  thousht ;  the  thought  must  always  be  there ;  and 
ometimcB  the  fancy  and  emotion  grow  over  the  thought 
uxuriantly,  and  sometimes,  though  the  overgrowth  is  al- 
ways healthy,  the  thought  shows  Uirough. 

In  the  <'  Spanish  Gyp^iy  "  there  was  a  constant  incongru- 
iy  ;  the  whole  conception  was  poetical,  and  verse  was  ob- 
iously  the  only  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  most  dramatic 
novements  of  the  story ;  but  there  were  long  intervals 
rhere  the  action  flagged  or  was  positively  pushed  aside  by 
ommentaries  and  discussions,  or  was  overlaid  by  oma- 
lent  ;  and  it  was  hardly  a  compensation  that  the  commen- 
ariea  were  an  overflow  of  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
ituation,  and  that  the  ornaments  showed  how  much  ^i- 
ent  and  refined  observation  had  fed  the  writer's  imagina- 
on  of  the  sceneiy.  The  present  volume  ^  is  on  a  smaller 
;aie  than  the  **  Spanish  Gypsy  "  or  most  of  tlie  author's 
orkR  in  prose,  and  it  contains  at  least  one  poem,  the 
teven  sonnets  entitled  "  Brother  and  Sister,"  wnich  is  all 
lit  perfect  —  more  delightful,  if  possible  more  classical, 
lan  the  parallel  passages  in  the  '*  Mill  on  the  Floss."  In 
16  novel  there  is  no  doubt  more  human,  more  concrete  in- 
ividual  reality,  but  in  the  poem  we  gain  what  is  even 
ore  precious,  an  unbroken  ideal  medium,  in  which  what 
harsh  and  grotesque  is  wholly  suppressed,  in  order  that 
hat  IB  permanent  and  beautiful  and  memorable  may  ap- 
mr  unalloyed.    Nearly  every  sonnet  contains  gems  like 


I  thought  his  knowledge  marked  the  bouDdary 
Where  men  grew  blind,  though  angels  knew  the  rest." 

"  AU  at  home  were  told  the  wondrous  feat, 
And  how  the  little  sister  had  fished  well. 
In  secret,  though  my  fortune  tasted  sweet, 
I  wondeml  why  this  happiness  bdfell." 


"  I  held  him  wise,  and  when  he  talked  to  me 
Of  snakes  and  birds,  and  which  God  loved  the  best, 
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" '  The  little  lass  had  luck,'  the  gjardener  said : 
And  so  I  learned,  luck  was  with  glory  wed." 

"  His  years  with  others  must  the  sweeter  be 
For  those  brief  days  he  spent  in  loving  me." 

If  the  <* Brother  and  Sister"  show  the  superiority  of 
verse  over  prose  for  presenting  a  subject  tub  specie  cBtemir 
tatiSf  "  Armgart "  shows  the  superiority  of  the  same  iufetm- 
ment  for  expressing  the  fulness  of  passion  which  the  grow- 
ing reticence  of  modern  civilization  tends  to  repress,  till  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  ultimately  be  extinguisned  like  a 
fire  deprived  of  air :  — 

"  Bear  witness,  I  am  calm.    I  read  my  lot 
As  soberly  as  if  it  were  a  tale 
Writ  by  a  creeping  feuilletonist,  and  called 

'  The  Woman's  JLot :  a  Tale  of  Everyday ; ' 
A  middling  woman's,  to  impress  the  world 
With  high  superfluousness :  her  thoughts  a  crop 
Of  chick-weea  errors  or  of  pot-herb  facts. 
Smiled  at  like  some  child's  drawing  on  a  slate. 

'  Genteel  1 '    'Oh  yes,  gives  lessons ;  not  so  good 
As  any  man's  would  Be,  but  cheaper  far.' 

'  Pretty  ? '    '  No ;  yet  she  makes  a  figure  fit 
For  good  society.    Poor  thine,  she  sews 
Both  late  and  early,  turns  aa4  alters  all 
To  suit  the  changing  mode.    Some  widower 
Miffht  do  well,  manying  her ;  but  in  these  days  I  .  .  . 
Well,  she  can  somewhat  eke  her  narrow  gains 
By  writing,  just  to  (umish  her  with  gloves 
And  droskies  in  the  rain.    They  print  her  things 
Often  for  charity.'  —  Oh  a  dog^s  life  1 
A  harnessed  dog's,  that  draws  a  litde  cart 
Voted  a  nuisance  I  " 

It  is  impossible  to  write  with  more  severitv  and  compres- 
sion of  style,  and  yet  the  effusion  of  feeling  would  have 
been  excessive  in  prose.  Again,  the  verse  certainly  adds 
lightness  and  elevation  to  the  bitter  gayety  of  Leo's  answer, 
when  asked  whether  he  expects  his  music  to  live  when  he 
is  dead :  — 

"  Pfui !  the  time  was  I  drank  that  home-brewed  wine 
And  ibnnd  it  heady,  while  my  blood  was  young  : 
Now  it  scarce  warms  me.    Iipple  it  as  I  may, 
I  am  sober  still,  and  say, '  My  old  friend  Leo, 
Much  grain  is  wasted  in  the  world  and  rots ; 
Why  not  thy  handful  1 ' " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  Armgart's  reception 
by  the  house  rather  convinces  us  of  the  insufficiency  of  prose 
than  of  the  sufficiency  of  verse,  and'  there  are  passages  like 
the  invention  of  butter  in  **  Jubal,"  where  what  would  have 
been  easv  and  familiar  in  prose  becomes  strange  without  be- 
coming beautiful  in  verse ;  and  in  *'  A  Minor  Prophet " 
there  is  a  puzzling  allusion  to  *'  astral  cocoa-nuts,"  which 
exemplifies  a  rather  common  fault  of  subtle  and  reflective 
poetry.  The  writer  sees  that  many  things  must  always  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  comprehend  at  half  a  word,  and  it  is 
only  in  popular  poetry  that  a  traditional  understanding  ex- 
ists to  determine  which. 

Of  course,  the  only  reason  for  speaking  of  such  things 
is  that  they  intrude  themselves  on  the  attention  less  when 
thev  have  oeen  noticed  and  explained.  It  is  a  pleasanter 
and  more  profitable  study  to  compare  *^  How  Lisa  loved 
the  King,"  with  its  original  in  Boccaccio,  and  see  how  the 
modem  writer  has  enlarged  and  deepened  the  meaning  of 
tibe  story  without  impairing  its  essential  simplicity.  Boc- 
caccio keeps  throughout  to  the  tone  of  mere  kindly  cour- 
tesy with  which  well-bred  people  tell  a  graceful,  interestins 
story.  He  does  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  historic^ 
position  of  King  Pedro,  though  the  story  is  a  Ghibelline 
reply  to  a  story  of  the  temperance  of  King  Charles  whom 
Pedro  dispossessed,  nor  on  the  growth  of  Lisa's  passion, 
nor  upon  tne  spirit  in  which  she  accepted  her  happiness. 
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What  might  have  been  seen  and  heard  is  enough  for  him, 
and  out  of  thia  he  makes  one  of  the  best  of  his  prose  idyls, 
and  in  all  that  he  says,  with  one  exception,  George  Eliot 
follows  him  closely.  The  justification  of,  and  the  origi- 
nality of  her  poem  is  the  wealth  of  brooding  feeling  which 
is  poured  into  the  space  which  Boccaccio  has  left  blank. 
The  central  point  both  of  the  story  and  of  the  poem  may 
be  said  to  he  in  the  song  which  tells  Pedro  the  tale  of 
Lisa's  hopeless  love.  Boccaccio  is  deliciously  sweet,  and 
musical,  and  eenuine,  but  he  does  not  get  beyond  the  shy, 
broken  sob  of  animal  feeling  and  innocent,  helpless  pain  ; 
the  singer  feels  the  pathos  of  this  side  of  the  situation  too 
much  to  care  to  intellect ualize  it ;  the  approaching  death 
of  the  love-lorn  maiden  simply  measures  the  ardor  of  her 
hopeless  passion ;  whereas  in  Georee  Eliot  the  worship  of 
Death  becomes  the  key-note  of  four  lovely  stanzas,  of 
which  the  last  is  the  climax  :  — 

"  Tell  him,  O  Love,  I  am  a  lowly  maid, 
No  more  than  any  little  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless  foot  may  often  tread ; 
Yet  lowliest  fragrance  ofk  will  mount  sublime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  hish  and  hallowed. 
As  doth  the  fragrance  of  my  life's  spring-time, 
Ikdhr  lowly  love,  that  soaring  seeks  to  climb 
Within  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle  bliss 
More  blissful  than  if  mine,  in  being  his  : 
So  shall  I  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death." 

The  glorification  of  Death  u  of  course  the  burden  of 
"  Jubal ; "  it  reads  throughout  almost  like  an  answer  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  the  impres- 
sion is  all  the  stronger  because  the  music  of  the  answer  is 
so  often  like  an  e<mo  of  the  music  of  the  challenge.  Li 
both  the  discussion  is  carried  on,  as  it  ought  to  be,  rather 
in  accordance  with  the  logic  of  feeling  than  the  logic  of 
signs.  Mr.  Morris's  contention  is  that  it  is  precisely  when 
life  is  at  its  best  that  the  thought  of  death  poisons  it 
Greorge  Eliot  maintains,  with  Feuerbach,  that  it  is  death 
at  a  distance  which  gives  life  all  its  value,  and  death  at 
hand  which  puts  the  seal  upon  life.  When  Jubal  returns 
in  old  age  and  finds  his  memory  worshipped  — 

"  All  was  forgotten  but  the  burning  need 
To  claim  his  fuller  self,  to  claim  the  deed 
That  lived  away  from  him,  and  erew  apart. 
While  he,  as  from  a  tomb,  with  lonely  neart. 
Warmed  by  no  meeting  glance,  no  hand  that  pressed. 
Lav  chill  amid  the  life  his  life  had  blessed. 
What  though  his  song  should  spread  from  man's  small  race 
Out  through  the  myruul  worlds  that  |>eople  space. 
And  make  the  heavens  one  joy-diffusing  choir  ? 
Still,  'mid  that  vast  would  throb  the  keen  desire 
Of  this  poor,  aged  flesh,  this  eventide, 
This  twilight  soon  in  darkness  to  subside; 
This  little  pulse  of  self  that,  having  glowed 
Through  thrice  three  centuries,  and  divinely  strewed 
The  light  of  music  through  the  vague  of  sound, 
Ached  smallness  still  in  good  that  had  no  bound." 

After  his  rejection  the  solution  is :  — 

**  *  Yea,  art  thou  come  ajgain  to  me,  great  Song  ? ' 
The  face  bent  over  him  like  silver  night 
In  loog-remembered  summers  ;  that  calm  Heht 
Of  days  which  shine  in  firmaments  of  thougnt. 
That  past  unchangeable,  from  change  stUl  wrought. 
And  there  were  tones  that  with  the  vision  blent : 
He  knew  not  if  that  gaze  the  music  sent. 
Or  music  that  calm  eaze :  to  hear,  to  see. 
Was  but  one  undivided  ecstasy : 
The  raptured  senses  melted  into  one. 
And  pu'ting  life  a  moment's  freedom  won 
From  in  and  outer,  as  a  little  child 
Sits  on  a  bank  and  sees  blue  heavens  mild 
Down  in  the  water,  and  forgets  its  limbs. 
And  knoweth  nought  save  the  blue  heaven  that  swims. 
'Jubal,'  the  face  said,  ^  I  am  thy  loved  Past, 
The  soul  that  makes  thee  one  from  first  to  last. 
I  am  the  angel  of  th^  life  and  death. 
Thy  outbreathed  being  drawing  its  last  breath. 
Am  I  not  thine  alone,  a  dear  dead  bride, 
Who  blest  thy  lot  above  all  men's  beside  ? 


Thy  bride  whom  thou  wonldst  never  change,  nor  tike 
Any  bride  living,  for  that  dead  one's  sake  I '" 

Of  course,  if  any  one  were  fok>lish  enough  to  sttemptte 
translate  this  into  the  logic  of  signs,  he  would  expose  hii- 
self  to  the  obvious  observation  that  it  b  no  more  in  oe 
power  to  possess  ourselves  of  our  whole  past  thu  of  tk 
whole  future  of  our  work,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  idkn 
teach  that  we  ought  to  be  content  to  have  our  pan  for  of 
selves,  and  give  up  our  work  to  the  world :  serioaslj,if  le 
are  to  expect  either  for  ourselves,  we  hare  an  eqoiln^ 
to  expect  -both  from  the  liberality  of  a  Power  abb  to  4 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  thinL 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  problenu  presentsdVjte 
permanent  facts  of  the  world  which  can  onlyreoetvea 
objective  solution,  if  at  all,  from  paramount  facto  viuEk 
show  that  the  best  which  we  can  apprehend  in  the  Sok 
that  we  know  is  supreme  in  the  mucn  which  we  do  h 
know  in  this  life ;  but  whatever  objective  solution  we  «do|l, 
or  whether  we  despair  of  any,  we  need  a  subjective  aolou 
for  the  subjective  problem  presented  by  the  altemitknsi^ 
our  own  moods.  Such  a  solution  has  never  bees  giie 
more  worthily  than  in  "  Jubal,"  and  in  the  glorious  fin 
beginning  "  Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,"  which  fin 
the  Epilogue  of  the  volume,  and  make  the  posiktviathetio 
for  the  first  time  intelligible  and  desirable,  because  firth 
first  time  the  conception  has  been  lifted  above  the  Ms 
controversy,  from  which  it  suffers  even  more  thaa  A 
majority  of  religious  conceptions,  since  there  are  few  vbi 
are  so  open  to  be  taunted  with  unanswerable  quesdosL 

Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  a  splendid  homs^  toik 
great  principle  of  the  inherent  supremacy  of  feehug  on 
thought  which  it  is  one  of  Comte's  chief  merits  to  1» 
formulated,  though  he  shrank  from  its  legitimate  eosi 
quences,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  whw 
ne  took  it.  And  this  gives  an  artistic  value  and  coapls 
ness  to  the  poetry  of  G^rge  Eliot  which  is  missing  isii 
measure  in  her  prose  works.  Though  the  latter  sie  rA 
and  more  variea  and  more  masterly,  the  writer  seesuoi 
stantly  trying  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  high  a 
pulse  and  momentary  feeling  in  which  the  poeassd 
habitually.  The  love  of  Lisa  is  an  exquisite 
to  the  perilous  and  invincible  desire 


"  With  dream  fhiit  dream  wishes  to  fulfil." 

Thronghout  *<  Armgart,"  her  single-minded  impetsd 
is  contrasted  with  the  essential  unexceptionable  ban 
of  the  Count,  so  as  to  show  how  ruinous  it  b  simplj  to 
consistently  reasonable  in  matters  of  condact, 

*'  And  by  what  is  what  will  be  to  define." 

Armgart's  impulsiveness  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  ^ 
poem  ;  she  aggravates  her  loss  by  her  eagerness  to  oos 
It,  and  the  particular  form  of  her  resignation  is  ver^  0 
a  matter  of  accident ;  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fiodl' 
tical  and  ideal  reasons  if  they  were  the  thing  reqaad 
show  that  her  talent  as  an  actress  was  too  good  to 
wasted,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  destroy  the  ^ 
of  her  voice  recovering  itself  by  teaching.  It  woaMh 
been  equally  easy  to  prove  tliat  her  tardy  symfodhf 
Walpur^a  and  Leo  (it  is  an  admirable  trait  that  Wal|B 
accuses  ner  while  she  accuses  herself  to  L«>)  was  s  a* 
for  generalizing  her  revolt,  not  for  sabaiding  into  ^k 
sion ;  but  the  poet  resists  the  temptation  to  a  sfsHsi 
intellectual  pessimism  as  she  resists  the  tempt^sa' 
systematic  intellectual  optimism  which  wonid  hifeto 
the  moral  change  in  Armgart  acompensaUon  Ibrthii 
of  her  voice. 

The  only  approach  to  a  glorification  of  right  rei^ 
the  very  interesting  poem  on  "  Stradivsurins,"  who  ^ 
his  simple,  straightforward,  perfect  work  trioafhtf 
against  a  painter  Naldo, 


f< 


Knowing  all  tricks  of  styk  at  thirty-one. 
And  weary  of  them ;  ** 


who  tells  Stradivarins  — 


"  Thou  art  little  more 
Than  a  deft  potter's  wheel,  Antonio ; 
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Tarnine  oat  work  by  mere  necessity 

And  lack  of  varied  function.    Higher  arts 

Subsist  on  freedom  —  eccentricity  — 

Uncounted  inspirations  inflaence 

That  comes  with  drinking,  gambling,  talk  turned  wild, 

Then  moody  misery  and  lack  of  food  — 

With  every  dithyrambic  fine  excess." 

Only  when  we  remember  that  Southey  worked,  and  pre- 
)ared  himself  for  work,  on  the  principle  of  Stradivarius,  and 
hat  HoffmanQ  and  Bvron  prepared  themselyes  for  work  on 
he  principles  of  Nafdo,  and  compare  the  value  of  their 
rork,  we  see  how  hard  it  is  to  draw  universal  inferences 
rom  the  best  selected  facts.  No  one  would  be  less  discon- 
erted  by  this  difficulty  than  the  author  who  combines  the 
lost  resolute  and  exalted  hope  with  a  keen  perception  of 
le  ridiculous  nature  of  all  Utopias,  which  are  a  premature 
ttempt  to  anticipate  in  detail  the  realization  of  aspirations 
rhich  it  is  well  to  cherish. 

Not  even  the  conclave  at  the  Rainbow  shows  a  sharper 
snse  of  humor  than  the  *'  Minor  Prophet,"  an  American 
Bgetarian  and  spiritualist,  who  holds  — 

"  That  Thought  was  rapping  in  the  hoary  past, 
And  might  have  ediiied  the  Greeks  by  raps 
At  the  greater  Dionysia,  if  their  ears 
Had  not  been  filled  with  Sophoclean  verse. 
And  when  all  Earth  is  v<^etarian  — 
When,  lacking  butchers,  Quadrupeds  die  out, 
And  less  Thought-atmosphere  is  reabsorbed 
By  nerves  of  insects  parasitical. 
Those  higher  truths,  seized  now  by  higher  minds 
Bat  not  expressed  (the  insects  hindering), 
Will  either  flash  out  into  eloquence. 
Or,  better  still,  be  comprehensible 
By  rappings  simply." 

'  Two  Lovers  "  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  the  stages 
a  life-long  affection,  only  the  ejaculatory  lines  at  the  end 
each  stanza  hardly  communicate  the  depth  of  feeling  out 
which  they  come.  *'  Arion "  is  an  almost  successful 
empt  to  show  that  half  of  a  legend  which  a  scientific  age 
1  accept  may  be  made  more  than  the  whole.  Here  are 
I  two  last  stanzas : — 


If 


The  last  long^  vowels  trembled  then, 
As  awe  withm  those  wolfish  men  : 
They  said,with  mutual  stare, 
Some  god  was  present  there. 


"  But  lo !  Arion  leaped  on  high 
Ready,  his  descant  done,  to  die ; 
Not  asking  '  Is  it  well } ' 
Like  a  pierced  eagle  ftW 


It 


A  LETTER  OF  KEATS. 


'he  following  most  interesting  letter  by  Keats  we  pub- 
hy  the  leave  of  Mr.  Addinston.  We  print  it  without 
ections,  as  we  prefer  to  aflow  our  readers  to  make 
a  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  risk  the  destruction 
ny  passage :  — 

Post  Mark. 

Mr,  John  Reynolds^ 

Little  Britain^ 


Christ's  Hospital. 

T  D£AR  RkYNOLDS, 

I  have  an  idea  that  a  man  might  pass  a  very 
sant  life  in  this  manner  —  Let  him  on  any  certain  day 

a  certain  page  of  full  poesy  or  distilled  prose  —  and 
im  wander  with  it,  and  muse  upon  it,  and  reflect  firom 
id  brins  home  to  it,  and  prophesy  upon  it,  and  dream 

it  until  it  (becomes  stale  —  but  when  will  it  do  so  ? 
)r.  When  man  has  arrived  at  a  certain  ripeness  in 
lect  —  and  one  grand  and  spiritual  passage  serves  him 

starting  post  towards  all  **the  two-aud-thirty  Pal- 
"  How  happy  is  such  a  voyage  of  conception  ;  what 
oua  diligent  indolence  I  A  doze  upon  a  sofa  does 
inder  it,  and  a  nap  upon  Clover  engenders  ethereal' 


finzer-pointings  —  the  prattle  of  a  child  gives  it  wings, 
and  the  converse  of  middle  age  strength  to  beat  them  —  a 
strain  of  musick  conducts  to  **  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle  "  — 
and  when  the  leaves  whisper  it  puts  a  girdle  round  the 
earth.  Nor  will  this  sparing  toucn  of  noble  Books  be  any 
irreverance  to  their  Writers  —  for  perhaps  the  honors  paid 
by  Man  to  Man  are  trifles  in  comparison  to  the  Benefit 
done  by  great  works  to  the  <*  spirit  and  pulse  of  g03d  '*  by 
their  mere  passive  existence. 

Memory  should  not  be  called  knowledge  —  many  have 
original  minds  who  do  not  think  it  —  they  are  led  away 
by  custom.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  almost  any  man 
may  like  the  spider  spin  from  his  own  inwards  his  own 
airy  Citadel  —  the  points  of  leaves  and  twigs  on  which  the 
spider  begins  her  work  are  few  and  she  fills  the  air  with  a 
beautiful  circuiting ;  man  should  be  content  with  as  few 
points  to  tip  with  the  fine  Webb  of  his  soul  and  weave  a 
tapestry  empyrean  —  full  of  symbols  for  hu  spiritual  hive 
—  of  soilness  for  his  spiritual  touch  —  of  space  for  his  wan- 
dering—  of  distinctness  for  his  luxury. 

But  the  minds  of  mortals  are  so  different  and  bent  on 
such  diverse  journeys  that  it  may  at  first  appear  impossible 
for  any  common  taste  and  fellowship  to  exist  between  two 
or  three  under  these  suppositions.  It  is  however  quite  the 
conti:ary.  Minds  woula  leave  each  other  in  contrary  di- 
rections, traverse  each  other  in  numberless  points  —  and 
all  last  greet  each  other  at  the  journey's  end.  A  old  man 
and  a  child  would  talk  together  and  the  old  man  be  led  on 
his  Path  and  the  child  left  thinking.  Man  should  not  dis- 
pute or  assert  but  whisper  results  to  his  neighbor  —  and 
thus  by  every  germ  of  spirit  sucking  the  sap  from  mould 
ethereal  every  human  might  become  great  and  humanity 
instead  of  being  a  wide  heath  of  Furze  and  Briers  -^  wito 
here  and  Uiere  a  remote  oak  or  vine  —  would  become  a 
great  democracy  of  Forest  Trees.  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
parison for  our  urging  on  —  the  Bee  hive  —  however  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  rather  be  the  flower  than  the 
bee  —  for  it  is  a  false  notion  that  more  is  gained  by  re- 
ceiving than  giving  —  no  the  receiver  and  uie  giver  are 
equal  m  their  benefits  —  the  former  I  doubt  not  receives  a 
fair  guerdon  from  the  bee  —  its  leaves  blush  deeper  in  the 
next  sprins  —  and  who  shall  say  between  Man  and 
Woman  which  is  the  most  delighted  ?  -^  Now  it  is  more 
noble  to  sit  like  Jove  that  to  fly  like  Mercury  —  let  us  not 
therefore  go  hurrying  about  collecting  honey  —  bee-like, 
buzzing  here  and  there  impatiently  firom  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  let  as  open  our  leaves  like  a 
flower  and  be  passive  and  receptive — budding  patiently 
under  the  eye  of  Apollo  and  taking  hints  from  every  noble 
insect  that  favors  us  with  a  visit  —  sap  will  be  given  us  for 
Meat  and  dew  for  drink.  I  was  led  into  these  thoughts 
my  dear  Reynolds  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning  operating 
on  a  sense  of  idleness  —  I  h^ive  not  read  any  books  —  the 
mornine  said  I  was  right.  I  had  no  idea  but  of  the  morn- 
ing ancf  the  Thrush  said  I  was  right,  seeming  to  say  -~ 

O  thou  whose  face  hath  felt  the  Winter*8  wind. 
Whose  eye  has  seen  the  snow  clouds  hung  in  mist 
And  the  black  elm  tops  'mong  the  freezing  stars : 
To  thee  the  spring  will  be  a  harvest  time  — 
O  thou  whose  only  book  has  been  the  light 
Of  supreme  darkness  which  thou  feddest  on 
Night  after  nicrht,  when  Phcebus  was  away 
To  thee  the  Spring  shall  be  a  triple  morn. 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge.    I  have  none 
And  yet  my  song  comes  native  with  the  warmth 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge.    I  have  none 
And  yet  the  evening  listens,    lie  who  saddens 
At  thought  of  idleness  cannot  be  idle. 
And  he  s  awake  who  thinks  himself  asleep. 

Now  I  am  sensible  all  this  is  a  mere  sophistication,  it  may 
neighbor  to  any  truths,  to  excuse  my  own  indolence  —  so 
I  will  not  deceive  myself  that  Man  should  be  equal  with 
Jove  —  but  think  himself  very  well  off  as  a  sort  of  scull- 
ion—  Mercury  or  even  a  humble  Bee.  It  is  not  matter 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  either  one  way  or  another, 
if  there  is  suflScient  to  lift  a  little  time  from  your  shoulders. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Keats. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Jubilee  singrera  daring  their  stay  in  England  have 
realized  £10,000  on  behalf  of  the  Fisk  University,  Ten- 
nessee. 

M.  Ernest  Srrrbtt,  the  author  of  the  dramas  '*  En 
Famille"  and  "  Qu'en  dira  le  Monde,"  and  some  good 
romances,  has  died  at  Versailles. 

Byrom'8  popularity  appears  to  be  still  great  in  Italy. 
Two  translations  of  **  Cmlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  "  have 
appeared  at  Florence  within  the  last  few  months. 

James  Russell  Lowell  will  return  home  by  the 
Bavaria,  which  sails  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  June. 
A  piece  of  not  so  welcome  intelligence  — Tupper  is  cominsp 
to  this  country  to  lecture.  It  will  require  all  our  proverbiM 
philosophy  to  stand  him. 

While  Padua  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Petrarca  in  July,  and  Ferrara  that  of  Ariosto  in  September 
next,  the  little  town  of  Certaldo  announces  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  Boccaccio  for  next  December.  This  is 
a  pleasing  indication  not  only  that  Italy  remembers  her 
great  men,  but  that  the  literary  movement  is  spreading 
more  and  more  through  the  country. 

The  other  day  a  London  artist  found  a  model  in  a  beg- 
ear  with  a  splendid  lone  beard  —  dirty  and  unkempt  — 
just  such  as  ne  wanted  for  some  venerable,  saintly  person 
ne  was  going  to  put  on  canvas  in  the  old  master  style.  He 
rave  the  man  twopence,  and  told  him  he  could  earn  a 
shilling  a  day  if  he  would  call  at  the  studio  (address  so- 
and-so).  The  man  called  the  next  morning,  and  had  cut 
off  his  beard  to  make  himself  tidy  and  fit  for  the  artist's 
society. 

The  one-act  opera  "  Gille  et  Gillotin,*'  a  youthful  pro- 
duction of  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  well-known  composer  of 
^  Mignon  "  and  "  Hamlet,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time, 
on  April  22,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  at  Paris.  The  com- 
poser protested  to  the  last  against  the  production,  but  no 
choice  was  left  to  the  directors,  as  they  were  compelled  by 
legal  proceedings  taken  by  the  librettist,  Th.  Sauvage,  to 
brintc  it  out.  The  pleasing,  if  not  very  original,  work  was 
received  by  a  well-filled  house  with  demonstrative  applause, 
as  if  to  show  the  composer  that  he  was  wrong  in  objecting 
to  its  performance. 


DATES  AND  DATES. 


"  Thble  hms  nofc  been  a  faroritt  fonn  of  compodtlon  with  modnrn  poeta.'*  — 
Th*  Athtnmum^  Uth  February,  1874. 

[Oar  readers  will  owe  us  a  share  of  their*gratitado  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  calling  forth  from  Lord  Ly  tton  the  folio  w 
ing  able  and  amusing  protest  against  the  strictures  in  our  own 
pages,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  on  his 
novel  and  original  (if  he  will  permit  us  to  employ  such  a  word) 
adaptation  of  the  Fabulist's  most  ancient  art.  It  is  worth  a  crit- 
ic's while  to  indulge  in  objections  which  call  forth  such  replies. 
We  might,  perhaps,  were  we  captious,  take  exception  to  some 
points  in  the  parallel ;  but  as  we  feel  sure,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  lapse  of  time  must  be  long  indeed  which  will  make  Lord 
Lytton's  daces  dry,  we  accept  them  from  his  hands,  fresh  and 
dewy,  with  a  plcaiture  unmixed  with  any  carpings.  The  bas- 
kets of  M%i>^  are  full ;  we  ask  no  better  than  to  have  other  bas- 
kets of  modern  twine,  but  classic  form,  heaped  high  with  fra- 
grant fruit — more  delicately  flavored,  more  poetically  sur- 
rounded, more  sweet  and  melting  in  the  mouth,  clusters  of  pure 
pleasure,  apples  of  delight  —  instead  of  the  food-fruit,  the  daily 
oread  disguised  in  golden  rind  and  russet  husk,  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  sententious  East.  —  Ed.  BIcuJcwoocTm  Magtvdne.]  — 

I. 

Dates  1  how  we  school-boys  loved  them  !    Dates, 

Not  such  as  those  Konealy  hates ; 

Nor  dates  of  chronologic  things, 

Laws,  battles,  and  the  deaths  of  kings  ; 

O'er  which,  alas !  with  aching  brains. 

Our  masters  made  us  spend  such  pains ! 


But  those  the  grocers'  shops  supply, 
Whose  golden  skins,  if  somewhat  dir, 
Have  in  them  hearts  still  full  of  bonej 
On  which  we  spent  our  pocket-money. 

II. 

Not  one  of  all  our  youthfnl  band 
But  longed  to  see  the  mystic  land. 
Of  whose  enchantments  manifold 
Our  loved  Arabian  stories  told. 
Where  grew,  'twas  said,  in  sunburnt  si 
The  golden  fruit  which  here,  at  length 
The  commerce  of  the  East  and  West 
Had,  for  our  special  sakes,  oomprest 
In  clammy  pennyworths  of  joy. 

III. 

One,  I  remember  well  —  a  boy 
Somewhat  the  eldest  of  us  all. 
Whom  we  pert  youngsters  used  to  call 
Cato  the  Censor  (Heaven  save  him ! 
Jack  was  the  name  his  parents  gave  hii 
A  worthy  lad,  without  a  vice,  ' 
And  conscientiously  precise. 
'Twas  for  the  Navy,  as  we  knew 
When  first  he  joined  our  merry  crew. 
That  Jack  was  destined.     That  career 
Begins  in  boyhood.     One  sad  year, 
With  sighs  of  boyish  envy,  we 
Bid  Jack  good-by.    He  went  to  set. 
The  man-of-war  on  which  he  found 
His  sea-legs  was  for  Egypt  bound. 
And  when  the  ship's  cook  went  ashore^ 
Jack,  mindful  of  the  joys  of  yore, 
Besought  the  cook  to  bring  him  back 
A  good  supply  of  dates. 

IV. 

Poor  Jack! 
Conceive  with  what  dismayed  surprise, 
Fresh  dates,  as  plnmp  as  plums,  be  tym. 
When  back  the  ship's  cook  came  with  tliH 
Dewy  and  dripping  from  the  trees. 


V. 


f< 


What  are  these  things  1"  in  wrath  begsn 
The  shocked  Catonian  midshipman. 

"  I  asked  for  dates.    These  are  not  dates. 
Dates  should  be  dry  as  candied  cates. 
And  pressed,  and  squeesed,  and  closdr  psc 
In  compass  small,  with  care  exact 
These  fruits  are  fresh.    Such  freshness  snit 
Mere  common  ordinaiy  fruits,  ^ 
Cherries  and  currants.    But  things  rare. 
Old,  famous,  and  remote,  should  hear 
Upon  their  outward  form  the  sign 
And  impress  of  their  origin. 
In  short,"  lie  added,  waxing  hot, 

"  Dates  should  be  all  that  these  are  not." 

VI. 

Thus  Jack,  who  judged  of  things  bj  rale. 
From  reminiscences  of  school,! 
Wrote  to  his  friends,  disconsolate. 
That  not  a  single  genuine  date 
Was  left  in  Egypt    "  Sad ! "  be  said, 
"  The  age  of  genume  dates  is  dead." 

MORAL. 

"  Revere  the  ancients  and  their  art ! " 
Revere  them  ?    Aye,  with  all  my  heart 
What  they  have  done  will  ne'er  again 
Be  done  so  well.    But  whv  disdain 
All  fruit  that's  fresh  from  liring  treai. 
Even  though  inferior  far  to  these 
Choice  classic  dainties,  time  hath  prest 
And  packed  with  care,  since  even  their  bssl.. 
Time  ripened  sweets  were  raw  one  day  ? 
With  grateful  hearts  (we  fain  would  say) 
Due  honor  to  the  ancients  give  it 
But  to  us  modems  leave  to  live.  . 

Pabib,  2bth  Fdmuny,  1874. 


1874.] 
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BY   WORD   OF   MOUTH. 

A  DAILY  paper,  in  commenting  on  the  recent  meetings 
yf  the  American  Social  Science  Aflsociation,  apoke  alight- 
ngly  of  the  meetings  themselves,  because  of  the  slim 
ittendance,  but  said  it  was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  re- 
porter and  the  newspaper  would  do  what  the  meetings 
sould  not,  in  giving  wide  circulation  to  the  facts  and  con- 
slasions  presented  by  the  speakers.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  chief  end  of  the  meeting  was  to  supply 
*  copy  "  to  the  newspapers. 

Now  we  should  be  the  last  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
he  press,  and  it  certainly  is  true,  that  except  for  the  re- 
)orts  given  in  the  papers,  very  few  persons  would  have 
lad  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  contributions  were 
'ead,  and  what  discussions  followed.  Even  people  in 
9'ew  York,  who  could  have  gone  to  the  meetings,  con- 
ented  themselves  with  the  more  comfortable  method  of 
«ading  newspaper  reports.  If  (laughter)  or  (applause) 
rere  occasionally  parenthesized,  they  could,  by  imagina- 
ion,  jerk  themselves  into  a  sympathetic  mood ;  and  when 
re  consider  how  much  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  Congress- 
nan  wanders  off  to  his  distant  constituency,  we  can  un- 
lerstand  the  persistency  with  which,  in  a  recent  debate  on 
■eporting  Congressional  debates,  one  member  urged  that 
;hose  explanatory  inteijections  should  be  retained.  It 
strikes  us  as  the  last  effort  of  speakers  to  keep  some  slight 
lold  upon  the  audiences  who  have  slipped  away  into  the 
ranks  of  deaf  newspaper  readers.  *'  Do'  you  notice,"  the 
)rator  says  in  effect,  to  his  constituent,  <*  that  somebody 
aaghed  when  I  made  that  remark  ?  You  would  probably 
lave  laughed  if  you  had  been  here,  and  so  I  trust  you  are 
it  least  smiling  in  your  distant  home."  It  is  the  attempt 
o  report  an  effect  so  that  it  may  reproduce  itself. 

The  instance  which  we  have  taken,  of  a  few  men  and 
iromen  holding  positive  views  on  subjects  of  social  science 
neeting  in  a  small  hall  to  compare  notes,  to  hear  each 
^er  read  essays,  and  then  join  in  discussion  upon  them, 

—  all  this  bears  testimony  to  the  natural  need  there  is  for 
o  much  of  social  science  as  covers  the  meeting  of  people 
laving  a  common  object  The  newspaper  may  supple- 
nent,  it  can  never  supplant,  the  public  meeting.  It  is  a 
lommon  remark  that  the  agora  and  forum  have  yielded  to 
he  newspaper,  and  the  exactions  of  modem  steam-life  have 
loubUess  led  many  to  put  up  with  reading,  rather  than 
ake  hearty,  sensible  pleasure  in  hearing  and  talking. 
)at  there  only  needs  to  come  one  of  those  crises  in  public 
affairs  which  make  men  run  to  one  another  by  common 
Dstinct,  and  in  a  moment  there  is  a  blaze  of  public  speak- 
ug ;  Cooper  Institute  or  Faneuil  Hall  are  again  filled  to 
be  brim,  and  reading  becomes  the  tame,  cold,  inexpres- 
iye  thing  it  is. 

To  return  to  the  smaller,  more  deliberate  gatherings  of 
cich  bodies  as  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 

—  do  they  get  their  value  through  the  publicity  given  to 
lieir  proceedings  in  the  public  prints  ?  We  answer,  No. 
"here  was  a  great  deal  of  superficial  reading  of  the  report, 


and  a  truth  here  and  there  lodged  in  some  reader^  mind  ; 
but  it  is  not  thus  that  real  reforms  are  effected.  In  the 
first  place  the  members  themselves  who  met  for  conference 
needed  the  gathering.  They  brought  the  results  of  their 
study  and  observation  to  those  who  were  already  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  and  the  persons  who  heard  were 
the  most  competent  to  repeat ;  it  is  a  truth  perpetually 
acted  upon,  and  perpetually  overlooked,  that  reform  or 
any  work  of  good  is  accomplished  by  each  man  turning 
to  the  nearest  work  or  the  nearest  person.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  mighty  in  its  effect  as  a  truth,  nor  so  feeble  gener- 
ally in  its  machinery.  A  torch  does  not  lighten  a  very 
large  surface,  but  a  torch  borne  from  one  to  another  hu 
before  this  awakened  a  whole  country-side.  The  few  who 
are  in  earnest  about  social  science,  or  any  other  matter  of 
importance,  impress  their  views  upon  the  community  by 
their  personal  influence  and  weight  Herein  is  the  power 
of  a  public  meeting.  In  no  other  way  can  certain  ele- 
ments of  personal  power  be  so  strongly  displayed,  and  the 
conviction  which  comes  to  an  open  mind  is  most  likely  to 
have  its  first  birth  when  the  mind  is  under  some  such  sort 
of  influence.  It  will  be  found,  too»  we  believe,  that  those 
newspapers  are  most  influential  which  are  most  personal, 
that  is,  have  behind  them  a  personal  force  which  is  ag- 
gressive and  uses  the  printed  page  to  declare  itself.  As 
we  go  about  in  daily  life  and  see  people  absorbed  in  their 
papers  and  journals,  we  are  ready  to  sigh  for  **  the  sound 
of  a  voice  that  is  still ;  *'  but  every  once  in  a  while  the  voice 
awakes,  and  once  more  it  is  discovered  that  men  can  move 
each  other  by  speech,  as  they  could  when  neither  speaker 
nor  hearer  could  read. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  announce  **  Architecture  for  Greneral 
Students,"  a  small  illustrated  hand-book,  intended  not  for 
professional  students  in  architecture,  but  for  the  large  class 
that  desires  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  growth  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  marks  and  signs  of  the  several  styles. 
The  book  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  and  by  those 
who  are  travelling  abroad.  It  will  also  be  a  convenient 
book  of  reference  for  architectural  terms  and  for  facts  re- 
garding the  several  forms  of  development  in  the  art 

—  The  question  is  often  asked.  Who  is  W.  M.  Baker, 
whose  story  of  "  Mose  Evans  "  has  excited  so  much  interest  ? 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  Duyckinck's  "  Cyclopiedia 
of  American  Literature,"  but  the  new  edition,  publishing 
in  parts  by  Zell,  of  Philadelphia,  contains  it,  and  from  ad- 
vance sheets  we  learn  the  following  facts : 

William  Munford  Baker  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1825.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Princeton  College, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Ailer  studying  theology  one 
year  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  two  years  under  his 
father,  he  served  as  pastor  at  Gralveston  and  at  Austin,  in 
Texas,  for  fifteen  years,  firom  1850  to  1865.  During  this 
period  he  published  the  '*  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Baker,  D.  D.,"  1858.  As  a  Union  man  and  on  conscien- 
tious grounds,  Mr.  Baker  carried  his  church  at  Austin 
with  him  through  the  Rebellion,  in  unbroken  connection 
with  the  General  Assembly  at  the  North,  to  a  Presbytery 
of  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  His  experiences  in  those 
troublous  times,  only  so  far  modified  as  to  impart  dramatic 
power,  are  embodied  in  ''  Inside :  a  Chronicle  of  Seces- 
sion." This  powerful  tale,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
sharply  outlined  scenes  and  as  keenly  individualized  char- 
acters, forming  a  vivid  panorama,  photographic  in  its 
fidelity  to  nature,  first  appeared  in  Harpef'i  Weddy,     It 
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was  published  in  book  form  ia  1866,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  G.  F.  Harrington.  The  hardest  hits  in  the  vol- 
ume are  at  the  men  most  bitter  of  all  for  secession — the 
Northern  men  then  resident  in  the  South.  As  the  author 
and  all  of  ^his  relatives  were  of  Southern  birth  and  resi- 
dence, it  results  naturally,  as  his  works  testify,  that  he  has 
never  written  a  line  inconsistent  with  the  most  ardent  love 
to  his  section,  as  well  as  to  his  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baker  in  1865  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Zanesville,  Ohio;  and 
afterward  ministered  to  a  congregation  at  Newbur3rport, 
Massachusetts.  He  now  is  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Although  he 
has  contributed  for  years  to  the  various  religious  journals 
and  magazines  of  the  country,  he  has  always  made  his  lit- 
erary labora  incidental  and  subordinate  to  his  pastoral 
duties,  to  which  he  gives  the  chief  energies  of  his  hand 
and  heart.  His  later  writings  include :  **  Oak  Mot,"  1868, 
a  Sabbath-school  volume  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication ;  "  The  Virginians  in  Texas,'*  which 
appeared  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine ;  and  '*  The  New 
Timothy,"  1870.  The  latter  sketches  the  odd  phases  of 
ministerial  and  social  life  in  the  rude  frontier  settlement 
of  the  Southwest,  the  rollicking  humors,  bobterousness, 
and  vicious  characters  of  the  borders,  and  the  experiences 
by  which  the  young  pastor  was  taught  the  tact  of  becom- 
ing "  all  things  to  all  men."  His  latest  work,  ^  Mose 
Evans,"  first  published  in  1874  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has 
since  been  issued  in  book  form  by  Hard  and  Houghton, 
New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 

—  In  dull  times  booksellers  hire  little  boys  to  ask  for 
books  by  imitation  titles.  "  In  a  Garden,"  by  Tennyson, 
did  service  at  one  time.  "  You  know  how  it  is  yourself," 
by  Charles  Reade,  is  a  recent  one,  and  we  ourselves  heard 
of  an  instance  where  ''  Who's  your  Schoolmaster  ?  "  was 
asked  for  at  a  library.     Say  the  words  rapidly. 

—  Two  enterprising  students  of  Harvard  are  preparing 
for  publication  what  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  souvenir  for 
graduates.  It  will  be  an  expensive  quarto  volume,  and  con- 
tain heliotype  illustrations  of  all  the  buildings,  and  of  per- 
sons holding  full  professorships  in  the  university.  The  por- 
traits will  be  accompanied  by  brief  biographical  sketches, 
and  the  views  of  the  buildings  will  be  complemented  by 
histories  of  them.  Among  the  contributors  are  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  will  write  a  history  of  the  institution ;  J.  L. 
Sibley,  the  librarian,  who  will  fumbh  a  sketch  of  Grore 
Hall  and  the  library ;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  will 
give  a  history  of  the  Medical  School  and  the  old  Hohnes 
House;  Colonel  Higginson,  ex- Governor  Emory  Wash- 
bum,  and  Asa  Gray,  who  will  give  the  history  of  other 
buildings,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch,  who  will  write  a  poem  on 
Memorial  Hall.  The  excellent  history  of  Harvard  by 
President  Quincy  is  now  quite  rare,  and  to  follow  the 
more  hurried  fashions  of  the  day  a  brief  sketch  which 
should  give  a  view,  from  the  inside,  of  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  university  would  be  very  interesting,  though 
we  suspect  that  the  institution  is  in  too  much  of  a  transi- 
tion state  to  permit  such  a  view  to  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

—  We  have  referred  before  in  these  notes  to  the  Dining 
£[all  which  forms  part  of  the  pile  of  buildings  of  which 
Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  is  the  centre.  It  is  by  fi&r  the 
largest  college  hall  in  the  world,  being  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  width  and  from  fiflj 
to  sixty  feet  in  height^  or  one  third  larger  than  Christ 
Church  Hall  at  Oxford.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make 
the  hall  the  dining-hall  of  the  students,  instead  of  reserving 
it  for  state  purposes.     We  find  in  the  Magenta^  a  college 


paper  published  by  Harvard  students,  the  following  pr»> 
deal  plan  :  *^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Thayer  Clab  officen  ii 
consultation  with  President  Eliot,  the  President  inibnued 
them  that  if  it  could  be  made  certain  that  three  huudnd 
men  would  board  at  the  Club  next  year,  the  dining-hill  a 
Memorial  would  be  used.     Circulars  will  be  issued,^ 
sibly  distributed  next  week  to  the    undergradnatei  led 
members  of  the  schools.     If  the  required  number  is  juk 
up  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  necessary  work  viS  be 
immediately  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  (he  bl 
will  be  ready  for  the  club  at  the  beginning  of  the  ms 
academic  year.     As  has  been  stated  before,  the  tables  k 
the  new  hall  will  seat  twelve,  and  to  each  table  one  vsta 
will  be  given.     A  professional  steward  will  be  hired  )f 
the  Corporation  at  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year.    In  oris 
to   keep  the   price  of  board  at  the  lowest,  in  sddiiia 
the  steward  will  be  given  10  cents  for  each  nun  if  & 
price  is  $4 ;   if  $4.10,  he  will  receive  but  9  cents,  vL 
when  it  reaches  $5,  he  will  receive  nothing.    With  df 
exception  of  the  appointment  of  the  steward  and  fioaaai 
control,  the  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  fhe  fts- 
dents.     But  by  giving  three  months'  notice,  the  dlrecteR 
can  remove  the  steward.    These  directors  are  to  be  ebon 
by  the  students,  two  from  each  class  and  school,  pro?^ 
the  number  in  each  is  more  than  forty ;  if  less  than  ixtr 
one  director  will  be  allowed.     With  the  officers  is  to  la 
the  choice  of  an  auditor,  who  shall  keep  the  accoontf  ui 
exercise  a  general  supervision,  at  the  salary  of  the  presa 
steward.     The  pictures  now  in  Massachusetts  are  to  b 
hung  in  the  hall,  and  every  means  used  to  make  the  ha 
of  dinner  pleasant  and  social." 

—  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  who  has  shown  that  aahi 
est  man  may  succeed  even  when  charlatans  have  aduen 
an  apparent  success,  makes  the  agreeable  announceM 
of  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Central  Park  Gardeni,  f 
children.  We  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  well  tzie 
and  it  would  be  safe  in  such  hands.  We  should  Vike 
hear  Haydn's  Children's  Symphony  given  before  ■ 
an  audience,  or  Hadyn's  Surprise  Symphony,  or  M 
of  Schumann's  Kinderscenen.  We  do  not  believe  it  va 
be  necessary  or  indeed  best  to  select  onlj  such  moik 
was  written  for  children.  We  have  had  enoo^  of  tl 
principle  in  literature,  but  it  certainly  woold  be  pon^ 
for  one  of  wide  acquaintance  with  maaical  compoBiaf 
and  of  genuine  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  chtMrea 
select  instrumental  pieces  which  would  give  exoesdl 
delight  We  suspect  it  would  be  found,  however,  tJut  \ 
children  would  give  more  frank  expression  to  their  S 
and  dislikes,  than  older  people  in  the  same  circnzaitaM 

—  We  cheerfully  copy  from  the  Tribune  rqwrt  of : 
meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Societj  the  foQcff 
paragraph,  although  it  may  turn  out  that  the  mamaoi 
belongs  to  the  Cardiff  Giant:  "A  letter  fixxn  ibeBi 
Charles  H.  Brigham  of  Ann  Arbor,  Midi.,  may  rodt 
finding  the  owner  of  a  stray  manuscript  picked  up  ^ 
November  on  the  premises  of  the  Michigan  Ceatrsl  Bi 
way  by  a  laborer.  The  manuscript  is  made  of  tfaor  i 
parchment,  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  and,  according  to  1 
Brigham's  description,  is  a  genuine  Kthi<^ic  doeaas 
It  was  conjectured  by  some  of  the  membera  that  the  M 
uscript  might  have  been  obtained  in  Abjasinia  by  sa 
one  who  accompanied  the  late  English  expeditioiu''  0 
it  be  that  some  Ethiopian  has  changed  Us  akhi  far  m 
change? 

^-  The  recent  strike  among  the  stage  driv«s  b  $> 
York  seems  to  have  set  people  on  their  legs  agaisr ' 
now  that  the  lumbering,  noisy  vehicles  have  irto|y^  t^ 
ning,  there  is  a  general  sense  of  relief. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 
OHAPTKR  Yi.  (conlmutfc/.) 

In-doors,  however,  Mr.  Damerel'B 
illDeBs  was  a  very  terrible  matter,  and 
iffected  eyery  member  of  the  house- 
lold.  Mrs.  Damerel  save  up  erery- 
hiug  to  nurse  him.  There  was  no 
lesitation  with  her  as  to  whether  she 
ihould  or  should  not  postpone  her  fam- 
ly  and  cares  to  her  husband.  From 
he  moment  that  the  dreadful  word 
'  fever  "  crossed  the  doctor's  lips  she 
mt  aside  the  house  and  the  school- 
oom  and  every  other  interest,  and 
ook  her  place  by  the  sick-bed.  I  do 
ot  know  if  any  foreboding  was  in  her 
lind  from  the  first,  but  she  never 
•aused  to  think.  She  went  to  the 
hildren  and  spoke  to  them,  appealing 
!>  their  honor  and  affection.  She 
lave  Dick  and  Patty  permission  to 
oam  as  they  liked,  and  to  enjoy  per- 
ect  immunity  from  lessons  and  rou- 
ine,  so  long  as  they  would  be  quiet 
d-doors,  and  respect  the  stillness  that 
ras  necessary  in  the  house;  and  to 
Lgatha  she  gave  the  charge  of  the  in- 
ants,  exacting  ouiet  only,  nothing  but 
[uiet.  **The  nouse  must  be  kept 
uiet,"  she  said  to  them  all  impera- 
ively.  "  The  child  who  makes  a 
oise  I  shall  think  no  child  of  mine. 
Tour  papa's  life  may  depend  upon  it. 
t  will  be  Rose's  part  to  see  that  you 
11  do  what  I  tell  you.  No  noise  I 
bat  is  the  chief  thing.  There  must 
e  no  noise  I " 

The  children  all  promised  very 
9lemnly,  and  even  closed  round  her 
rith  great  eyes  uplifted  to  ask  in 
ushed  tones  of  awe,  as  if  he  had  been 
ead,  how  papa  was  ?  The  house  al- 
>getiier  was  strangely  subdued  all  at 
nee,  as  if  the  illness  had  already 
ksted  for  weeks.  The  drawing-room 
ecame  a  shut^up,  uninhabited  place, 
here  Rose  only  entered  now  and  then 
>  answer  the  inquiries  of  some  anx- 
ras  parishioners  not  too  frightened  to 
>me  and  ask  how  the  rector  was. 
'he  tide  of  life,  of  interest,  of  occupa- 
on,  all  flowed  towards  the  sick-room 
-  everything  centred  in  it.  After  a 
iw  days  it  would  have  seemed  as  un- 
atural  to  Rose  to  have  gone  out  to 
le  lawn  as  it  was  at  first  to  sit  in  the 
ttle  anteroom,  into  which  her  father's 
K>m  opened,  waiting  to  receive  her 
oUier^  commissions,  to  do  anything 
le  might  want  of  her.    A  few  days 


sufficed  to  make  established  habits  of 
all  these  new  circumstances  of  life. 
Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  bad  patient. 
He  was  a  little  angry  and  annoyed 
when  he  found  what  his  illness  was, 
taking  it  for  granted,  as  so  many  peo- 

§le  did,  that  he  had  taken  Jt  trom 
usan  Aikin.  **I  wish  Providence 
had  directed  me  anywhere  else  than 
to  that  cottage  door  at  that  particular 
moment,"  he  said,  half  ruelully,  half 
indignantly,  **  and  put  me  in  the  way 
of  tnat  fanatic  Nolan,  who  can  stand 
everything.  I  knew  my  constitution 
was  very  different.  Never  mind,  it 
was  not  your  fault,  Martha ;  and  he 
is  a  good  fellow.  I  must  try  to  push 
him  on.  I  will  write  to  tne  bishop 
about  him  when  I  get  well." 

These  were  heavenly  dispositions, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive.  He  was 
a  very  good  patient,  grateful  to  his 
nurses,  cneerfiil  in  his  demeanor,  mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  long  struggle  he 
had  embarked  upon  —  indeed,  few 
people  could  have  rallied  more  bravely 
from  the  first  shock  and  discourage- 
ment, or  composed  themselves  more 
courageously  to'  fill  the  first  position 
which  was  forced  upon  him,  and  dis- 
charge all  its  duties,  such  as  they  were. 
His  ulness  came  on  not  violently,  but 
in  the  leisurely,  quiet  way  which  so 
often  distinguishes  a  disease  which  is 
meant  to  last  long.  He  was  ill,  but 
not  very  ill,  on  the  fourth  day,  de- 
scending into  depths  of  it,  but  going 
very  quietly,  and  retaining  his  sel^ 
command  and  cheerfulness.  This 
particular  day,  on  which  he  was  a 
little  worse  than  he  had  been  before, 
was  mild  and  rainy  and  warm,  very 
unlike  the  wonderful  blaze  of  summer 
which  had  preceded  it.  Rose  sat  by 
the  open  window  of  the  little  ante- 
room, which  was  now  her  general  po- 
sition. The  rain  fell  softly  outside 
with  a  subdued,  perpetual  sound,  pat- 
tering upon  the  leaves.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  full  of  this  soft  patter. 
The  door  of  the  sick-room  was  ajar, 
and  now  and  then  Rose  heard  her 
father  move  in  the  restlessness  of  his 
illness,  or  utter  a  low  little  moan  of 
suffering,  or  speak  to  Mrs.  Damerel, 
who  was  with  him.  Everything  was 
hu^ed  down-stairs ;  and  the  subdued 
stirring  of  the  rain  outside,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  sick-room  within,  were 
all  that  Rose  could  hear.  She  had  a 
book  in  her  hand,  and  read  now  and 
then ;  but  she  had  come  for  the  first 
time  to  that  point  in  life  when  one's 


own  musings  are  as  interesting  as  any 
story,  and  often  the  book  dropped  on 
her  lap,  and  she  did  nothing  but  think. 
She  tnought  it  was  thinking,  but  I 
fancy  that  dreaming  was  more  like  it. 
Poor  Rose  !  her  dreaming  was  run 
through  by  sombre  threads,  and  there 
was  one  shadow  of  wondering  doubt 
and  suspicion  mingled  in  it.  As  she 
sat  thus,  one  of  the  maids  came  softly 
to  the  door  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wode- 
house  and  her  son  were  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  would  she  tell  Mrs. 
Damerel?  Rose's  heart  gave  a  sud- 
den leap  ;  she  hesitated  a  moment 
whether  she  should  not  run  down  with- 
out saying  anything  to  her  mother,  as 
it  was  she,  up  to  this  moment,  who 
had  answerea  all  inquiries;  but  the 
habit  of  dependence  prevailed  over 
this  one  eager  throb  or  nature.  She 
stole  into  the  sick-room  under  shade 
of  the  curtains,  and  gave  her  message. 
The  answer  had  invariably  been,  '*  Go 
you,  Rose,  and  tell  them  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  cannot  leave  your  papa/' 
She  expected  to  hear  the  same  words 
again,  and  stood,  half-turned  to  the 
door,  ready,  when  authorized,  to  rush 
down-stairs,  with  her  heart  already 
throbbing,  and  nature  preparing  in  her 
for  a  crisis. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  patient, 
drowsily. 

**It  is  Edward  Wodehouse  come 
to  say  good-by,"  answered  his  wife. 
**'  Herbert,  can  you  do  without  me  for 
a  moment  ?    I  ought  to  go." 

**  Yes  :  go,  go ;  Rose  will  stay  with 
me  instead,"  said  Mr.  Damerel.  He 
put  out  his  hot  hand  and  drew  the 
girl  towards  him,  who  almost  resisted, 
•so  stupefied  was  she.  "Do  not  be 
long,  Martha,"  he  said  to  his  wife; 
and  before  Rose  could  realize  what 
had  happened  she  found  herself  in  her 
mother  s  chair,  seated  in  the  shaded 
stillness  near  the  sick-bed,  while  Mrs. 
Damerel's  step  going  softly  along  the 
passage  outside  testified  to  the  be- 
wildering fact  that  it  was  she  who 
was  to  receive  the  visitors.  It  was  so 
sudden,  so  totally  different  from  her 
expectations,  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her,  that  the  girl  sat  motion- 
less, struck  dumb,  counting  the  soft 
fall  of  her  mother's  steps,  in  the  stu- 
por that  fell  upon  her.  Her  father 
said  something,  but  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  answer.  It  seemed  incredible, 
impossible.  After  ten  minutes  or  so, 
which  seemed  to  Rose  so  many  houra, 
daring   which   she  continued  to  sit 
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dumb,  listening  to  her  father's  stir- 
rings in  his  restless  bed  and  the  pat- 
tering of  the  rain,  the  same  maid  came 
to  the  door  again  and  handed  in  a 
little  scrap  of  paper  folded  like  a  note, 
fflie  opened  it  mechanicailv-  it  was 
from  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  '<  Dear  Rose, 
dearest  Rose,  come  and  bid  my  hoj 
good-bj,  if  it  is  only  for  a  moment,"  it 
said.  She  put  it  down  on  the  table, 
and  rose  up  and  looked  at  her  father. 
"If  only  for  a  moment," — he  was 
not  so  iU  that  any  harm  could  happen 
to  him  if  he  were  left  for  a  moment. 
He  did  not  look  ill  at  all,  as  he  lay 
there  with  his  eyes  closed.  Was  he 
asleep?  —  and  surely,  surely  for  that 
moment  she  misht  go  1 

While  she  lo^ed  at  him,  her  heart 
beating  wildly,  and  something  sing- 
ing and  throbbing  in  her  ears,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  ''What  U  it?" 
he  said. 

''It  is  —  oh,  papal  may  I  go  for 
one  moment — only  for  a  moment  —  I 
should  come  back  directly ;  to  bid  — 
poor  —  Mr.  Wodehouse  good-by  ?  " 

''What,  could  ye  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour  ?  "  said  the  rector,  with 
perhaps  unintentional  |>rofaneness, 
smiling  at  her  a  smile  which  seemed 
to  make  Rose  wild.  He  put  out  his 
hand  again  and  took  hers.  "Never 
mind  poor  Mr.  Wodehouse,"  he  said ; 
"  he  will  get  on  very  well  without  you. 
Stay  with  me,  my  Rose  in  June;  to 
see  you  thus  does  me  good." 

"I  should  only  stay  one  moment." 
Her  heart  beat  so  that  it  almost  stifled 
her  voice. 

"  Ko,  my  darling, '  he  said,  coax- 
ingly ;  "  stay  with  me." 

And  he  held  her  hand  fast.  Rose 
stood  gazing  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
desperation  till  he  closed  his  eyes 
again,  holding  her  tightly  by  the  wrist. 
I  think  even  then  sne  made  a  little 
movement  to  get  free  —  a  movement 
balked  by  the  closer  clasping  of  his 
feverish  fingers.  Then  she  sat  down 
suddenly  on  her  mother's  chair.  The 
pulsations  were  in  her  ears  like  great 
roars  of  pound  coming  and  going. 
"  Very  well,  papa,"  she  said,  with  a 
stiflea  voice. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before 
she  heard  steps  below,  for  her  senses . 
were  pretematurallv  quickened  ^  and 
then  the  sound  of  the  nail  door  closed, 
and  then  the  rain  again,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  What  had  happened  / 
Nothing,  indeed,  except  that  Mrs. 
Damerel  herself  had  eeen  the  visitors, 
which  was  a  sreat compliment  to  them, 
as  she  never  left  her  nusband's  side. 
By  and  by  her  soft  steps  came  back 
again,  approaching  gradually  up  the 
stairs  ana  the  long  corriaor.  The 
sound  of  them  fell  upon  Rose's  heart 
—  was  it  all  over  then  ?  ended  for- 
ever ?  Then  her  mother  came  in,  calm 
and  composed,  and  relieved  her.  She 
did  not  even  look  at  Rose,  as  if  there 
were  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
this  veiy  simple  proceeding.  She  told 
her  husband  quietly  that  she  had  said 
good-by  to  young  Wodehouse;  that 


he  was  going  early  next  morning  i 
that  she  was  very  sorry  for  his  poor 
mother.  **Yes,  my  dear;  but  if 
mothers  were  always  to  be  considered, 
sons  would  never  do  anything.  May  n't 
I  have  something  to  drink  ?  '*  said  the 
patient ;  and  tnus  the  subject  was 
dismissed  at  once  and  forever. 

'*  Go  and  see  if  Mary  has  made  some 
fresh  lemonade,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 
Rose  obeyed  mechanically.  The  pulses 
were  still  beating  so  that  her  blood 
seemed  like  the  tide  at  sea  beating 
upon  a  broad  beach,  echoing  hollow 
and  wild  in  huee  rolling  waves.  She 
went  down-stairs  like  one  in  a  dream 
and  got  the  lemonade  and  carried  it 
back  again,  hearing  her  own  steps  as 
she  hsd  heard  her  mother's.  When 
this  piece  of  business  was  over,  and 
Rose  found  herself  again  in  the  little 
anteroom,  all  alone,  with  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  the  rain  to  fill  up  the  si- 
lence, and  the  great  waves  of  sound  in 
her  ears  beginning  to  die  into  moans 
and  dreary  sobbing  echoes,  what  can  I 
say  of  her  feelings  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  all  was  over  and  ended  —  that 
she  would  never  moro  see  him  again 
—  that  he  was  gone  without  even  a 
good-by  ?  It  was  not  only  incredible 
to  her,  but  it  was  intolerable;  must 
she  bear  it  ?  She  could  not  bear  it ; 
yet  she  must.  She  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out,  and  the  bluish- 
p;ray  world  and  the  falling  rain  looked 
m  at  Rose,  and  no  other  sound  came 
to  console  the  aching  in  her  heart.  He 
was  gone,  and  thero  was  no  hope  that 
he  would  come  back;  and  she  could 
not,  dared  not,  go  to  him.  The  even- 
ing went  on  whfle  she  sat  in  this  train 
of  excited  feelings,  wondering  whether 
the  anguish  in  ner  heart  would  not 
call  for  an  answer  somehow,  and  un- 
able to  believe  that  neither  God  nor 
man  would  interfere.  When  it  was 
dark  che  broke  forth  from  all  control, 
and  left  her  post,  as  she  could  not  do 
when  leaving  it  was  of  any  use :  but 
there  is  a  point  at  which  tne  intoler- 
able cannot  be  borne  any  longer.  She 
put  a  blue  ^waterproof  cloak  on  her, 
and  went  out  into  the  rain  and  the 
dark ;  but  what  was  poor  Rose  to  do, 
even  when  her  pain  became  past  bear- 
ing? She  strayed  round  the  dark 
lawn,  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
lights  of  the  cottage  at  Ankerwyke; 
and  then  she  venturod  to  the  gate,  and 
stood  there  looking  out,  helpless  and 
wistful.  But  no  good  angel  whis- 
pered to  Edward  Wodehouse,  heart- 
sore  and  wounded,  what  poor  little 
watcher  there  was  looking  nelplessly, 
piteously  out  upon  the  little  gulf  of  dis- 
tance which  separated  them  as  much  as 
continents  and  oceans  could  have  done. 
He  was  packing  for  his  early  journey, 
and  she,  poor  maiden  soul,  could  not 
go  to  him,  nor  could  the  cry  of  her 
heart  reach  him.  When  she  had 
waited  there  a  while,  she  went  in  again 
speechless  and  heart-broken,  feeling 
indeed  that  all  was  over,  and  tJiat  nei- 
ther light  nor '  happiness  would  ever 
return  to  her  more. 


Poor  child  1 1  don't  think  it  oennd 
to  her  to  blame  those  who  btd  dos 
it,  or  even  to  ask  herself  whether  t^ 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  Po- 
haps  she  did  not  believe  that  ^ 
had  done  it  willingly.  Idooottltal 
she  asked  herself  any  qoettion  oa  tk 
subject.  She  had  to  bear  it^  and  Ae 
could  not  bear  it.  Her  mmd  w  » 
pable  of  little  more. 

CHAPTBR  Vn. 

"  It  does  not  seem  possibVsudtk 
rector,  slowly ;  *'  and  yet  soodiof  I 
cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  tb 
I  must  be  going  to  die." 

«  Herbert  I  '^ 

"It  is  very  curious — yery  canni 

—  my  reason  tells  me  so,  not  fe^ 
I  myself  am  just  what  I  always  is 
but  I  think  the  symptoms  are  mi 
me,  and  I  see  it  in  Marsden'i  Inb 
Does  n't  he  say  so  to  you  ?  '^ 

"  Dear,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  witli 
trembling  voice,  "  he  does  not  cooeti 
from  me  that  it  is  very  seriooiiiii 
oh,  Herbert,  how  often  nave  we  m 
even  the  children  at  death's  doar,ia 
yet  brought  back  !  " 

*<  At  death's  door,"  he  said  refa 
ively ;  "  jes^  that 's  a  good  ezpressi 

—  at  the  door  of  something  nnbot 
Somehow  it  does  not  seem  posaii 
One  can  believe  it  for  othen,  not  i 
one's  self.    The  idea  is  very  stnBg& 

Mrs.  Damerel  was  a  good,Teli^ 
woman;  and  her  humnd  is 
clergyman.  She  did  not  feel  that  d 
was  how  he  ought  to  speak  at  nd 
moment,  and  the  thought  wnufl 
heart.  <*  Dearest,"  she  said,  gran 
more  tender  in  her  grief  and  pitj, ' 
is  a  thing  we  must  all  think  or  a 
time  or  another;  and  to  yon,  wholi 
served  God  faithfully,  it  most 
something  else  than  *•  stnnge.' " 

"^  What  else  ?  "  he  said,  lookas 
at  her.  **  I  might  saycoofoai^l 
wildering.  To  Uiink  that  I  am  gai 
I  know  not  where,  with  no  certfl 
of  feeling  that  I  shadl  ever  know  a 
thing  about  it ;  that  I  am  no  fea^ 
free  agent,  but  helpless,  like  a  b 
blown  into  a  comer  by  the  wiod- 
who  for  veijr  nearly  fifty  years  ta 
had  a  voice  in  all  that  was  done  toi 
My  dear,  I  don't  know  that  I  eTcrn 
ized  before  how  strange  it  wa&'* 

*  *  But  —  you  are  —  happy,  ^ 
bert  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low,  impkis 
voice. 

"  Happy,  am  I  ?  I  don't  ksei 
why  should  I  be  happy?  I  ^ 
what  I  am  leaving,  but  I  don't  ks 
what  I  am  going  to.  I  dont  bt 
anything  about  it.  Something  if  \ 
ing  to  happen  to  me,  of  which  lb 
not  the  leapt  conception  what  iti 
I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear,  if  tlitf 
what  you  mean,"  he  said,  after  as 
mentary  pause. 

This  conversation  took  place  «0 
after  the  departure  of  Edward  W{0 
house  and  the  end  of  that  fint  ^ 
ery  chapter  of  Rose's  life.  Bep 
ents  had  not  thought  very  ^ ' 
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her  feelings,  being    concerned    with 
much  weightier  matters.    It  had  been 
a  very  long,  lin^ring  illness,  not  bo 
yiolent  as  some  levers,  but  less  hope- 
ful ;  the  crisis  was  over,  but  the  patient 
did  not  mend.    He  was  dying,   and 
his  wife  knew  it ;  and,  though  no  one 
as  yet  had  made  the  solemn  announce- 
ment to  him,  he  had  found  it  out. 
He  was  very  weak;  but  his  mind  was 
not  at  all   impaired,  and  he  could 
talk,  with  only  a  pause  now  andjthen 
for  breath,  as  calmly  as  ever.    It  was 
a  curious  spectacle.    He  was  gather- 
ing his  cloak  round  him  like  Csssar, 
but  with  sensations  less  satisfied  and 
consciously  heroic.    Mr.  Damerel  was 
not  a  man  to  be  indifferent  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  dying  fitly,  with  dignity  and 
grace,  but  he  had  confidence  in  him- 
self that  nothing  would  disturb  the 
folds  of  his  robes  at  that  supreme  mo- 
ment ;  he  knew  that  no  spiritual  dread 
or  cowardice  would  impair  his  forti- 
tude ;  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
make  any  effort  to  meet  with  dignity 
the  unknown  which  was  approaching ; 
and  his  mind  was  at  leisure  to  survey 
the  strange,  unexpected  situation  in 
which  he  found    himself  —  going  to 
die,  without  knowing  what  dying  was, 
or  how  it  would  affect  him,  or  where 
it  would  place  him.    I  do  not  know, 
though  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  there 
was  anything  relizious  in  the  organi- 
zation of  his  mind,  and  he  had  never 
come  under  any  of  those  vivid  influ- 
ences which  make  men  relieious — or, 
ftt  least,  which  make  them  fervent  re- 
t]gionist»  —  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
ititution  of  their  mind.    Mr.  Damerel 
ivas  no  sceptic.     He  believed  what  he 
had  been  taught,  and  what  he  had 
taught  in  turn  to  others.    His  mind 
was  not  doctrinal  or  dogmatic,  any 
more  than  it  was  devout;  but  he  be- 
lieved in  the  broad  truUis  of  Christian- 
ity, in   some  sort  of  a  heaven,   and 
lome  sort  of  a  hell.    These  beliefs, 
bowever,  had  no  effect  upon  his  pres- 
ent   state    of  feeling.    He    was  not 
ifraid  of  the  hereafter;  but  his  mind 
iras   bewildered  and    confounded  by 
iie  contemplation  of  something  close 
Lt  hand  which  he  did  not  know,  and 
>oald  not  know  so  long  as  he  retained 
ionsciousness  of  this  only  world  with 
vhich   he   was  acquainted.    He  was 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
aystery.     He  was  not  tninking  of  his 
ins,  nor  of  reward,  nor  of  punishment, 
lor  of  rest  from  his  labors  ^which  liad 
lot  been  many).    In  short,  he  did  not 
onsider   the  great  change  that  was 
,bont  to  take  place  upon  him  from  a 
eligiouB    point  of    view    at  all,  but 
ftther  from  ene  which  was  at  once 
atural  and  philosophical.    I    should 
ot  like  to  blame  him  for  this,  as,  per- 
apsy  some  people  will  do.     When  we 
ave  lost  much  that  made  life  sweet; 
hen  our  friends,  our  children,  have 
one  before  us  into  the  unseen  coun- 
y ;    then,  indeed,  the  heart  learns 
tanj  longings  for  that  world  in  which 
lone  there  can  be  reunion  and  ezpla- 
ation  of  life's  sore  and  weary  myste- 


ries. But  this  was  not  Mr.  Damerel's 
case.  There  was  no  one  waiting  for 
him  at  the  golden  gates ;  except  pei^ 
haps,  those  whom  he  had  lonv  forgot- 
ten, and  who  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 
He  was  departing  alone,  the  first  of  his 
generation  ;  curious  and  solitarj^,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  goine*  To 
God's  presence ;  idi  yes  I  but  vniat  did 
that  mean  ? 

'*  All  the  same,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
cheerfully,  rousing  himself,  "  we  must 
not  make  ourselves  wretched  about  it 
A  thing  that  happens  to  every  man 
cannot  be  so  very  bad ;  [and,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  per- 
haps, more  than  I  have  done." 

**  Oh,  Herbert  I  Grod  is  very  merci- 
ful," said  his  wife,  who  was  crying 
softly  by  his  side. 

'*Yes,  yes,  that  is  ^quite  true;  but 
that  is  not  what  I  was  thinking  of.  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  what  would 
follow  in  case  of  this  happening  which 
is  about  to  happen.  I  ought  to  have 
tried  to  save ;  but  how  could  I  have 
saved  out  of  the  little  pittance  we 
had?" 

**  Dear,  don't  think  of  such  things 


now. 


»> 


^'But  I  must  think  upon  them.  I 
have  neyer  had  any  extravagant 
tastes,  and  we  have  alwaprs  lived  yery 
quietly ;  but  I  fear  you  will  find  a  dif- 
&rence.  What  a  blessed  thing  that 
you  are  the  sort  of  woman  you  are  I 
The  struggle  will  not  fall  so  heavily 
upon  you  as  upon  most  people.  Inde- 
don,  of  course,  will  marry  Rose  "  — 

«0h,  Herbert  1  what  does  all  this 
matter  ?  Do  not  think  of  it  I  would 
so  much  rather  hear  you  speak  of 
yourself." 

'*  There  is  nothing  to  say  about 
myself;  and,  perhaps,  the  less  one 
thinks,  in  the  circumstances,  the  bet- 
ter ;  it  is  a  curious  position  to  be  in  — 
that  is  all  that  one  can  say.  Yes,  In- 
cledon  will  marry  Rose;  he  will  make 
her  a  very  good  husband.  Do  not  let 
it  be  put  off  from  any  regard  to  me. 
He  will  be  a  great  help  to  you ;  and 
you  may  trust  nim,  I  should  think,  to 
settle  about  the  boys.  Lay  as  much 
upon  him  as  you  can;  he  is  quite  able 
to  bear  it  li  one  had  foreseen  this, 
you  know,  there  are  many  things  that 
one  might  have  done;  but — curious  1 " 
said  the  rector,  with  a  smile,  **  I  can't 
believe  in  it,  even  now." 

'*  Oh,  Herbert,  it  is  never  too  late 
for  God  1  Perhaps  your  feeling  is  the 
right  one.  If  He  would  but  give  you 
back  to  us  now  1 " 

*'  No,  no ;  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing prophetic  in  my  feelings,  my 
dear.  Tou  may  be  sure  eyery  man  is 
like  me,  more  or  less,"  said  Mr.  Da- 
merel. "  I  know  we  must  all  die ;  onlv 
it  is  impossible  in  respect  to  one's  sell ; 
I  am  myself,  you  perceiye,  just  as  much 
as  ever;,  and  yet  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
or  next  day  —  there'*  the  wonder. 
It  makes  one  feel  giddy  now  and  then. 
About  the  boys;  1  have  always  felt 
that  one  time  or  other  we  should  have 


to  decide  something  for  the  boys. 
Leave  it  to  Incledon ;  he  is  a  practical 
man,  and  will  know  what  to  advise." 

**  Dear  Herbert,  if  you  can  talk  of 
it  —  oh,  how  much  better  it  would  be 
to  tell  me  what  you  wish,  that  I  might 
be  guided  by  your  own  feeling,  than 
to  refer  me  to  any  one  else  I"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  crying,  kissing  h^s 
hand,  and  gazing  with  wet  eyes  into 
his  calm  face. 

**  Oh,  talk ;  yes,  I  can  talk,  but  for 
a  little  catching  of  the  breath,  the 
same  as  ever,  I  think ;  but  the  boys 
are  a  troublesome  subject.  Leave  it 
to  Incledon ;  he  knows  all  about  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  think  now,  perhaps, 
that  I  might  sleep." 

And  then  the  curtains  were  dropped, 
the  watcher  retired  a  little  out  of 
sight,  and  everything  was  subdued 
into  absolute  stillness.  Mrs.  Damerel 
sat  down  noiselessly  in  the  back- 
ground, and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  wept  silent  tears,  few  and 
bitter.  She  had  felt  him  to  be  hard 
upon  her  many  a  day ;  she  had  seen 
what  was  wanting  in  him ;  but  he  was 
her  husband,  the  first  love  of  her 
youth,  and  her  heart  was  rent  asunder 
by  this  separation.  She  had  enough 
to  think  of  besides,  had  she  been  ab^; 
she  had  poverty  to  face,  and  to  bring 
up  her  children  as  best  she  could  in  a 
world  which  henceforward  would  not 
be  kind  and  sod  to  them  as  it  had 
been  hitherto.  Her  soul  was  heavy 
with  a  consciousness  of  all  that  was 
before  her  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
had  room  for  no  distinct  feeling  except 
one  —  that  her  husband,  her  love, 
was  going  to  be  taken  from  her. 
This  tremendous  parting,  rending 
asunder  of  two  lives  that  had  been 
one,  was  more  than  enough  to  fill  all 
her  mind;  she  had  room  for  nothing 
more. 

And  he  slept,  or  thought  he  slept, 
floating  out  of  the  yague  pain  and 
wonder  of  his  waking  thoughts  into 
strange,  yague  yisions,  dimmer  still, 
and  Sien  back  again  to  the  fancies 
which  were  wakine  and  not  sleeping. 
There  was  a  dim  impression  of  pain- 
fulness  in  them,  rather  than  pain 
itself;  wonder,  curiosity,  and  that 
strange  sense  of  an  absolute  blank 
which  makes  the  soul  giddv  and  the 
brain  swim.  Sometimes  his  mind 
seemed  to  himself  to  wander,  and  he 
got  astray  somehow,  and  felt  himself 
sinking  in  an  unfathomable  sea,  or 
striving  to  make  his  way  through 
some  blackness  of  night,  some  thorny 
wood  in  which  there  was  no  path.  1 
suppose  he  was  asleep  then ;  but  even 
he  himself  scarcely  knew. 

When  he  woke  it  was  evening,  and 
the  lamp,  carefully  shaded,  had  been 
lit  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
liked  the  light;  and,  when  he  stirred 
and  spoke,  the  watchers  made  haste 
to  draw  back  the  curtains.  The 
serene  eyening  sky,  full  of  soft  tints  of 
reflection  from  the  sunset,  with  breaks 
of  daffodil  light  melting  into  ineffable 
soft  greenness  and  blueness,  shone  in 
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through  the  uncurtained  window, 
which  he  liked  to  have  left  so,  that  he 
might  see  the  sky.  Rose  and  her 
mother  were  close  by  the  bright 
circle  made  by  the  lamp,  one  of  them 
preparing  some  drink  for  him,  the 
other  opening  a  new  bottle  of  medicine 
which  nad  just  been  sent  Though  it 
^i[a8  all  so  familiar  to  him,  the  fact  that 
he  was  to  go  away  so  soon  seemed  to 
throw  a  strangeness  over  everything, 
and  gave  a  bewildering  novelty  even  to 
the  &ures  he  knew  so  well. 

*<  More  of  Marsden's  stuff,*'  he  said, 
with  a  low  laugh;  and  his  own  voice 
sounded  far  oft  to  him,  as  he  lay  look- 
ing at  that  strange  little  picture  —  a 
distant  view  of  the  two  women  against 
the  light,  with  the  sky  and  the  window 
behind;  somebody's  wife  aad  daughter 
— his  own  •^— his  very  Rose,  and  die 
who  had  been  his  companion  since 
his  youth.  Strange  that  he  should 
look  at  them  so  quietly,  almost  with 
an  amused  sense  of  novelty,  without 
any  tragic  feeline  or  even  pain  to 
speak  ot,  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
going  away  shortly  and  would  see 
them  no  more.  He  fell  to  thinking 
of  a  thousand  things  as  he  lay  there 
watching  them,  yet  not  watching 
them.  Not  the  things,  perhaps,  that 
a  dving  man  ought  to  think  of;  little 
nothings,  chance  words  that  he  had 
forgotten  for  years,  lines  of  poetry, 
somehow  connected  with  his  present 
condition,  though  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  links  of  connection.  ''The 
casement  slowly  grows,  a  glittering 
square,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  made 
an  effort  to  think  whence  the  line 
came,  and  why  it  should  have  at  this 
moment  thrust  itself  into  his  mind. 
Then  he  fell  altogether  into  a  poetic 
mood,  and  one  disconnected  line  fol- 
lowed another  into  his  mind,  giving 
him  a  vague  sense  of  melancholy  pleas- 
ure. He  said  one  or  two  of  them 
aloud,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
nurses  —  but  it  was  not  to  them  he 
was  speaking.  Finally,  his  mind  cen- 
tred on  one  which  first  of  all  seemed 
to  strike  him  for  its  melody  alone  :  — 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being    e'er  re- 
signed, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look 
behind  ?  " 

He  said  this  aloud  once  or  twice  over. 
***To  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey  1  * 
that  is  not  my  feeling  —  not  my  feel- 
ing ;  the  rest  is  very  true.  Gray  does 
not  get  half  justice  nowadays.  How 
it  satisfies  the  ear,  flowing  round  and 
soft  I  '  To  dumb  forgetfulness  I '  now 
I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  that  ?  " 

*^  You  are  better,  papa,"  said  Rose, 
softly.  Her  mother  stayed  behind,  not 
able  to  speak  ;  but  the  girl,  in  her 
simplicity,  thought  the  poetry  "  a 
good  sign." 

**  No,  Rose.  '  Dumb  forgetfulness,' 
—  it  is  not  that,  child;  uiat  is  not 
what  one  fears  ;  to  be  sure  there  is  a 
coldness    and    blackness    that  might 


chime  in  with  the  words.  But  the 
rest  is  true,  *  the  warm  precincts  of 
the  cheerful  day ; '  warm  is  a  living 
word  altogether;  it  is  not  warm  out 
here." 

<*I  will  put  the  quilt  on  the  bed," 
said  wistful  Rose,  thinking  he  com- 
plained of  cold. 

*<  No,"  he  said,  roused,  with  a  gen- 
tle laugh ;  "  the  quilt  will  do  nothing 
for  me  ;  I  am  not  cold  —  not  yet ;  1 
suppose  I  shall  be  presently.  Is  your 
mother  there?  My  dear,  help  me 
with  your  experience.  I  dislike  cold 
so  much  ;  does  one  feel  it  creeping  up 
before  one  dies  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  Herbert,  dearest  1 "  said  ^his 
wife,  heart-broken.  What  could  she 
answer  to  such  a  question  ? 

^*  Nay,  I  don't  want  to  make  an  un- 
necessary fuss,"  he  said  ;  **  it  is  only 
a  curiosity  I  have.    Cold  creeping  up 

—  it  is  aisazreeable  to  think  of  it. 
What  I  have  I  more  medicine  to  take  ? 
What  does  Marsden  mean  by  sending 
me  his  detestable  compounds  still  ?  It 
will  only  make  your  mil  the  larger, 
and  me  the  less  comfortable.  I  will 
not  have  it ;  take  it  away." 

'*  It  is  something  different,"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel.  **  The  doctor  Uiought 
perhaps  it  might  be  worth  trying." 

<'  Is  it  the  elixir  of  life  ?  "  s Jd  the 
patient,  smiling ;  *<  nothing  short  of 
that  would  be  worth  trying ;  even  that 
would  be  too  much  trouble  for  the  good. 
It  would  be  folly  to  come  back  now, 
when  one  has  got  over  all  the  worst 
of  the  way." 

**  You  do  not  feel  worse,  Herbert  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no ;  when  I  tell  you  the 
worst  is  over,  my  anxious  Martha !  I 
am  curious  —  curious  —  nothing  more. 
I  wish  I  could  but  tell  you,  after,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  it  was.  Sit  down  by 
me,  and  give  me  your  hand.  Rose, 
you  will  be  good  ;  you  will  do  every- 
thing your  mother  says  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Herbert  1 "  said  his  wife,  "  do 
not  think  of  us  —  if  it  has  come  to  this 

—  think  of  yourself,  think  where  you 
are  going — to  God,  Herbert,  dearest, 
to  be  happy  beyond  anything  we  can 
think." 

'^  Is  it  so  ?  "  he  said,  still  smiling. 
"  I  don't  know  where  I  am  going,  my 
dear,  and  that  is  the  only  tning  that 
gives  me  a  little  trouble.  I  should 
like  to  know.  I  am  not  afraid  of  God, 
who  has  always  been  far  better  to  me 
than  I  deserved ;  and  I  hope  I  know 
the  way  of  life."  This  he  said  with  a 
momentary  seriousness  which  was  quite 
exceptional.  Then  he  added,  in  the 
musing  tone  which  to  his  anxious 
watchers  seemed  almost  a  gentle  de- 
lirium, *<But  think,  my  dear!  to  be 
sent  even  into  a  new  place,  a  strange 
town,  in  the  dark,  witnout  any  direc- 
tion —  without  knowing  where  to  go, 
right  hand  or  lefl."  I&  gave  a  little, 
soft,  broken  laugh.  <'  It  is  the  strang- 
est way  of  dealing  with  curious,  inquis- 
itive creatures  like  men.  I  never  re- 
alized it  before." 

Here  some  one  appeared,  beckoning 
behind  the  curtains,  to  say  that  Mr. 


Nolan  was  in  the  next  room.  The 
cnmte  came  daily,  and  was  alwiji  ad- 
mitted. Rose  went  softly  out  to  aeet 
him,  and  almost  dropped  into  thektai 
man's  arms  in  her  exbaostion  and  ex- 
citement. ''  He  is  talking  so  tot 
strangely,"  she  said,  the  tears  numii; 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  ^  Oh,  Ml 
Nolan,  I  think  he  is  wandering  is  kii 
mind  I  Should  I  send  for  the  docKvl 
To  hear  him  speak  ia  enough  to  bicik 
one*s  heart." 

The  good  curate  pat  her  in  a  ebs 
and  soothed  her,  smoothing  her  piH- 
ty  hair,  with  unconscious  tendenw 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

"Don't  cry,  dear,"  he  said;  *^ff 
rather,  do  cry,  poor  child,  it  viH  4 
jou^good;aad.uyquiettmi«« 

Rose  did  what  she  was  toldwitlitk 
docility  of  helplessness.  She  bj bad 
in  the  chair,  and  cried  eoftly.  In  da 
new  strait  she  was  as  a  child,  and  ^ 
the  child's  overwhelming  sense  of  d» 
olation,  and  half -superstitions  avei 
the  terrible  event  which  was  oobqi^ 
weighed  down  her  heart.  Pity,  ui 
terror,  and  grief  mingled  in  her  mA, 
till  it  seemed  unable  to  contab  s 
much  emotion.  She  sat  and  liilesed 
to  the  low  voices  in  the  next  room,  ai 
watched  the  side  gleam  of  light  is\A 
came  from  the  hal^pen  door.  Tk 
very  world  seemed  hushed  wbik  tii 
drama  came  to  its  condusioD,  aai 
there  was  not  a  sound  without  or  wii^ 
in  but  the  soft  movements  in  the  sek- 
room,  and  the  low  voices.  Howaaaj 
new  experiences  had  come  into  \k 
simple  life  in  so  short  a  time !  Dir^- 
ness  overshadowed  the  earth  slres^; 
so  that  her  pleasant  pathway  ifit 
seemed  lost ;  and  now  here  was  Deii 
that  visitor  who  is  always  so  docb^ 
appalling  the  first  time  lie  enteni 
peaceful  house. 

<*  Well,  Nolan,  you  have  coaea 
time,  for  I  am  just  setting  out,"  «i 
the  rector,  in  a  voice  stroi^ver  thass 
had  been,  his  anxious  wife  tboi^ 
**  Why,  man,  don't  look  so  grave ;  vk 
you,  my  dear,  don't  cry,  to  discoan? 
me.  Set  me  out  on  my  jourB^i 
little  more  cheerily  1  I  never  tfao^ 
much  about  dying  people  before;  » 
mind  what  I  say,  Nolao,  because  H> 
your  work.  Of  course,  to  those  ^ 
have  never  thought  about  such  mattas 
before,  reli^on  is  all-important;  ^ 
there 's  more  in  it  than  that  Whs 
a  man 's  dying  he  wants  huiKiria^- 
Such  strange  fancies  come  into  ok'> 
head.  I  am  not  at  all  troublsi  « 
serious  to  speak  of;  but  it  i^  s  v<? 
odd  thing,  if  you  think  of  it,  to  set  i^ 
on  such  a  journey  without  the  ^ 
notion  where  you  are  to  go ! " 

And  he  lauehed  agidn.  It  was  set 
harsh  nor  pro&ne,  but  a  soft  lai^>^ 
easy  as  a  child's.  I  do  not  kno«  «^ 
it  should  have  horrified  the  atmdaiff 
80,  or  what  there  is  wrong  hn  a  l^^ 
so  gentle  from  a  death  bed  ;  bos  t^ 
hearers  both  shivered  with  DtfB» 
pain  and  almost  terror.  Theytriait* 
lead  him  to  more  serious  thoi^ts^^ 
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in  vain.  His  mind,  which  had  been  serious  enough  before, 
had  got  somehow  dissipated,,  intoxicated  by  the  approach 
of  the  unknown.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else.  A  cer- 
tain levity  even  mingled  in  his  excitement.  He  asked 
questions  almost  with  eagerness  —  questions  no  one  could 
answer  —  about  the  accessories  of  death.  He  was  curious 
beyond  description  about  all  that  he  would  have  to  go 
through.  *'  What  a  pity  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell 
you  what  it  is,  and  how  I  liked  it !  "  he  said,  reflectively ; 
*'  at  least  until  you  know  all  about  it,  too ;  we  can  compare 
notes  then."  He  would  not  give  up  this  kind  of  talk.  Af- 
ter the  prayers  for  the  sick,  which  Mr.  Nolan  read,  he 
resumed  the  same  subject ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
anything  that  could  have  made  this  terrible  moment  of  her 
life  more  bitter  to  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  I  think  this  would 
have  been  the  one  thing. 

*'  Are  his  affairs  in  order,  do  you  know  ?  "  said  the  doc- 
tor, after  paying  his  late  visit,  as  the  curate  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  He  had  just  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
his  patient  could  not  see  another  morning ;  and  Mr.  Nolan 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  at  the  rectory  all  night. 

I  should  n't  think  it.  He  has  never  taken  much  trouble 
with  his  affairs." 

**  Then  don't  you  think  you  could  speak  to  him  even 
now?    I  never  saw  a  man  so  clear-headed,  and  In  such 

Sissession  of  his  faculties,  so  near —  Speak  to  him,  Nolan, 
e  knows  exactly  how  things  are,  and  no  agitation  can 
harm  him  now.  He  must  have  some  wishes  about  his 
family  —  some  arrangements  to  make." 

Mr.  Nolan  restrained  with  difficultv  an  exclamation  that 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  which  might  have  sounded  unkind 
to  a  dying  man  ;  and  then  he  asked  abruptly,  "  Do  you 
find,  in  your  experience,  that  people  who  are  dying  are 
much  concerned  about  those  they  leave  behind  ?  " 

''  Well,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  doubtfully  ;  '*  I  don't  think 

they  are.     Self  gets  the  upper  hand.    It  is  all  Nature  can 

do  at  that  moment  to  think  how  she  is  to  get  through  "  — 

*<I  suppose  so,*'  said  the  curate,  with  that  seriousness 

which    naturally   accompanies    such    a  speculation.      He 

walked  with  tlie  doctor  to  the  gate,  and  came  back  across 

the  plot  of  shrubbery,  musine,  with  a  heavy  heart,  on  the 

living  and  on  the  (lying.    K  was  a  lovely  starlight  night, 

'     soft  and  shadowy,  but  with  a  brisk  little  questioning  air 

'    which  kept  the  leaves  a-rustle.    Mr.  Nolan  shivered  with 

'    something  like  cold,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  stars.    *'I 

I     wonder,  after  all,  where  he  is  going  ?  ''  he  said  to  himself, 

with  a  sympathetic  ache  of  human  curiosity  in  his  heart. 

(To  beoonCliia«d.' 
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BT   1L4BT    CLKMMKR  AMES. 
CHAPTER  XII.  —  "GOOD-BT,    SWEETHEART." 

One  loDgiQg  now  interfused  all  Agnes'  inner  life. 
All  life  to  her  seemed  comprehended  within  this  long- 
ing. It  was  the  longing  to  be  again  one  with  her  hus- 
band, as  she  was  one  with  him  in  companionship,  sym- 
pathy, and  love  in  their  first  year  at  Lotusmere,  and 
their  month  at  Tarnstone.  She  loved  bim  no  let's  to- 
day ;  her  aching  heart  made  her  sure  of  that ;  and  yet 
how  far  he  was  away !  It  could  not  be  always  thus ; 
she  was  certain  of  it :  had  she  not, been,  she  must  have 
died.  A  cloud,  a  shadow,  a  what  was  it  ?  —  could  not 
always  obscure  their  hearts  and  make  their  love  seem 
dim  and  cold  to  each  other.  Becaus^e  it  could  not,  she 
oould  live  and  suffer  and  wait,  for  her  husband.  Life 
could  hold  no  joy  for  her  separate  from  him. 

He  was  right  —  she  knew  his  faults  ;  she  saw  them 
more  clearly  than  she  knew,  herself.    He  was  no  longer 

1  Entered  acoording  to  Act  of  CoDnws,  in  ths  year  1874,  by  H.  0.  Houob- 
T0»  A  Co.,  in  th*  OflBm  of  tlie  Librarian  of  CongraM,  at  Waahlngton. 


the  god  that  her  girlhood  worshipped.  He  was  more 
—  he  was  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Faults!  Did 
she  not  love  him  more  for  every  one  she  was  taxed  to 
forgive?  Had  he  none  to  forgive  in  her?  And  she 
sighed  as  she  remembered  how  often  she  must  seem 
querulous,  low-spirited,  and  unhappy,  without  any  ade- 
quate cause.  Every  one's  life  held  a  cross.  How  many 
bore  a  heavier  one  than  Linda  was  to  her,  meekly 
and  without  repining  1  Why  did  she  not  always  smile 
joyously  on  Cyril  when  he  came,  no  matter  how  she 
felt  or  what  she  might  have  to  bear  ?  He  oould  not 
endure  uuhappiness  for  himself,  or  for  others.  He  was 
made  for  sunshine  and  success.  Should  she  be  his 
shadow  —  she  with  her  weakness  and  weariness  and 
pain  ?    If  she  was,  she  would  cease  to  be. 

In  this  self-searching  Agnes  made  no  allowance  for 
the  physical  depressions  and  suffering  out  of  which  so 
many  of  her  own  shortcomings  came.  Nor  was  she  con- 
scious that  it  was  only  with  a  sense  of  returning  health 
that  her  old  bright  self  once  more  arose  and  spoke. 
Shut  up  in  a  darkened  sick-room,  without  doubt  she 
would  be  again  the  very  Agnes  that  she  was  condemn- 
ing. But  at  present,  with  a  new  stir  of  life  in  her 
veins  and  a  thrill  of  health  in  her  pulses,  her  impulse 
was  to  search  through  her  wardrobe  to  find  something 
fresh  and  bright  that  she  might  don  for  her  husband's 
return.  Was  she  successful  ?  Alas  !  fashion  did  not 
halt  in  her  transformations  because  Agnes  was  sick. 
Her  dresses  were  undeniably  ''  behind  the  fashion." 
When  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  the  prettiest,  she 
looked  a  little  quaint  and  **  undeniably  —  faded,"  Cyril 
said  to  himself  as  he  came  up  to  Lotusmere  early  one 
autumn  evening,  and  found  Agnes  waiting  for  him  at 
the  gate. 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  at  the  sight  of  her.  He  did  not 
see  her  till  he  met  her  face  to  face,  for  he  had  come 
rapidly  along  the  village  street,  looking  up  and  on  with 
an  absent  gaze  as  if  in  contemplation  of  some  far-distant 
object 

'*  Why,  Aggie  ;  how  you  starded  me !  You  are  the 
last  person  on  earth  I  expected  to  meet  here,"  he 
exclaimed,  a  scarlet  flush  suffusing  his  face.  "  I  am 
astonished." 

"•  I  thought  you  would  be,"  said  Agnes.  '^  But  I  feel 
BO  much  better,  Cyril  1  I've  been  thinking  of  you  all 
day.  And  some  way  I  thought  it  would  seem  like  the 
dear  old  times,  to  come  out  and  wait  for  you  here. 
Does  it  ?  "  —  in  an  appealing  tone. 

^*  Indeed  it  does — like  very  old  times.  Why,  it 
seems  a  century  ago,  Aggie,  since  you  used  to  wait  for 
me  here  in  a  .^un  hat  1 "  and  as  he  said  these  words,  the 
image  of  the  slender  girl  who  used  to  stand  there  rose 
before  him,  and  he  involuntarily  compared  her  with  the 
quaint  little  figure  and  faded  face  of  the  woman  now 
looking  up  into  his  eyes  with  a  half-tender,  half-entreat- 
ing gaze. 

'^  You  think  me  very  much  changed,  Cyril  ?  "  she 
said  with  a  faint  smile. 

^'  Of  course  we  have  both  changed,  Aggie  ;  that  was 
six  years  ago,  and,  as  I  said,  it  seems  a  hundred,  so 
much  has  happened  since  then  I " 

"  But  you  are  handsomer  now  than  you  were  then, 
Cyril,"  she  t<aid  fondly.  ''You  look  grander,  more 
manly,  stronger  every  way.  Well,  I'm  going  to  try  to 
improve,  myself.  I  know  that  it  is  high  time  to 
begin,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  little  toss  of  the  head. 
''  or  my  splendid  husband  will  have  got  so  far  beyond 
me  that  I  can  never  overtake  him." 
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^'  What  an  idea !  *'  nevertheless  looking  pleased  at 
its  absurdity.  ^  Let  me  tell  you  the  first  thing  to  do, 
Aggie  —  improve  the  cut  of  your  dress.  Have  you 
any  idea  how  this  one  looks  ?  " 

^Ye-s,"  slowly,  smiling  though  the  impulse  was 
to  cry.  The  artistic  faculty  so  strong  in  her,  with  her 
desire  to  please  the  aesthetic  eyes  of  her  husband,  made 
her  very  sensitive  to  her  appearance.  Her  thought 
flew  to  die  baby  up-stairs,  and  back  to  the  weeks  and 
months  she  had  spent  in  the  darkened  chamber,  when 
the  graceful  robes  which  the  daughters  of  earth  wear 
in  the  summer  air  and  sunshine  were  as  useless  to  her 
as  if  she  were  wrapped  already  in  her  last  cerements. 

**  You  are  right,  Cyril,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  worn 
wrappers  so  long  I  did  not  know  how  old-fashioned  my 
dresses  had  become,  till  I  put  one  on.  I  will  have 
them  all  made  over,  and  I  will  buy  only  one  firesh 
one,"  with  emphasis,  feeling  like  a  culprit  at  the  thought 
of  how  much  she  and  baby  had  cost  of  late.  ^  I  will 
go  into  town  with  you  the  first  morning  you  can  take 
Uie  time  to  help  me  select  just  the  shade  you  prefer." 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  He  was  looking 
beyond  her  with  a  preoccupied  gaze. 

''What  are  you  thinking  about,  Cyril?  You  had 
just  that  look  upon  your  face  when  you  came  up  to  the 
gate,  as  if  you  were  a  thousand  miles  away." 

''Not  so  far  as  that  I  was  only  thinking  that  I 
must  go  back  again  to  town  to-night." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  to-night !  " 

"I  must,  Aggie." 

The  short  upper  lip  quivered,  and  the  voice  trembled, 
as  she  said,  "  I  thought,  Cyril,  after  the  election  you 
would  not  have  to  spend  so  many  evenings  away  from 
home.  If  you  only  could  be  with  us  a  little  more ! 
The  children  are  not  half  as  well  acquainted  with  their 
papa  as  they  ought  to  be." 

"  Well,  is  it  my  fault  ?  "  with  a  touch  of  sharpness  in 
his  voice.  "You  don't  seem  to  consider  how  over- 
whelmed I  have  been  with  business,  nor  to  remember 
that  you  have  not  been  in  a  state  to  be  a  very  joyous 
companion." 

"  But  I  kept  saying.  After  the  election  everything 
will  be  difierent.  Cyril  will  have  a  little  time  then 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  I  shall  have  some  new 
life  to  give.  I  feel  it  coming,  Cyril  —  a  sense  of  new 
health.  How  good  it  seems  just  to  feel  something  as 
[  used  to  do  !  And  I've  been  practicing  the  sweetest 
ballad  !  I  was  going  to  sing  it  for  you  to-night  as  a  sur- 
prise.    Must  you  go  back,  darling  ?  " 

"  I  must,"  he  said,  with  a  hot  flush  sweeping  over  his 
face,  which  some  way  seemed  to  fasten  her  large,  clear 
gaze  upon  him,  and  to  hold  liis  with  the  spell  of  a  new 
attraction.  It  was  not  new,  it  was  a  sudden  out-raying 
of  the  old.  The  crimson  "  cloud  "  which  he  had  thrown 
over  her  head  this  moment  fell  back,  and  the  eyes 
looking  up  into  his  in  the  soft  autumnal  light  were  the 
eyes  thiEit  thrilled  and  held  his  heart  long  ago  by  the 
old  gate  in  Ulm.  For  an  instant  the  girl  Agnes  stood 
before  him.  In  that  breath,  to  him  the  dividing  years 
were  not,  and  had  never  been.  He  stood  alone  with 
his  love  in  the  youth  of  the  past  A  chance  look,  a 
brief  glance,  with  an  electric  flash  revivified  life's  first 
romance,  and  for  the  moment  made  it  live  again. 

'^  If  you  really  care  so  much  about  my  staying,  Aggie, 
rU  let  my  engagement  go,  and  stay  with  you,"  he  said 
tenderly,  thrilling  still  with  the  beloved  memory. 
Brief  as  a  flash  of  lightning  it  went  by,  to  leave  him  in 
the  dark  and  cold  of  the  after-thought 


"  It  is  a  positive  engagement,"  he  said,  withaduag^ 
in  his  voice. 

"  I  must  not  ask  you  to  break  it  then,"  she  said  wbI 
a  sigh.  "I  must  not;"  her  sense  of  honor sileoci^ 
her  heart  "  But  if  you  did  not  have  to  make  so  m^ 
engagements,  Cyril,  —  so  many, —  how  glad  I  fibaalB 
be  I  how  mudi  happier  we  would  be !  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  us  all ! " 

"  Then  I  see  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  leave  pilie 
lifcy  and  devote  myself  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  aj 
days  to  my  family  ;  that  is  what  your  exactions  ian- 
ality  would  amount  to,"  he  said  bitterly,  stung  to  m 
tation  by  her  climax,  uttered  as  it  was  by  a  voice  M 
of  tears.  "  Agnes,  you  have  not  the  slightest  oomp 
hension  of  what  is  expected  of  a  public  man.  T« 
may  just  as  well  begin  to  learn  the  lesson  at  onoe.  1 
man  in  public  life  belongs  to  the  public  quite  as  wtk 
as  he  does  to  his  wife.  He  must  meet  its  reqiuiemes 
or  go  back  into  obscurity.  Have  you  no  ambito  k 
me,  Agnes  ?  Would  you  be  perfectly  contented  tois 
me  stay  a  drudge  or  a  clodhopper  all  my  life  ? " 

.  "  No,  oh  no,  Cyril  1 "  she  said,  all  contrition.  ^la 
proud  of  you  and  of  your  success.  I  want  yon  to  \» 
every  honor  your  great  talents  will  bring  ;  but  if  viii 
all  we  could  but  have  a  little  more  of  the  old  loveu 
happiness  — just  a  little  more  of  you,  Cyril  —  I  shoe 
have  more  than  I  ever  dreamed  could  be  mine." 

He  felt  the  intense  irritation  which  always  stings  oa 
into  whom  the  truth  probes  deeper  than  the  one  li 
utters  it  knows  or  intends.  He  passed  from  th«  p 
along  the  avenue  toward  the  house,  Agnes  by  hit  ad 
without  another  word. 

"I  must  go  and  dress,"  he  said  as  they  entered Q 
hall,  he  passing  up  to  his  own  apartment,  while  Ap 
went  into  the  parlor.  In  the  upper  hail  he  esos 
tered  Linda. 

"  What  a  pretty  piece  of  acting ! "  she  said  in  all 
voice,  following  him.  "  Lovely  domestic  scene !  Vi 
waiting  by  the  gate  dressed  for  her  husband  in  &fihii 
from  the  ark ;  tempts  him  with  pictures  of  eoDJ^ 
felicity  long  gone  by,  that  can  never  be  resusdtitBi 
husband  almost  persuaded  to  begin  again  and  nab 
slave  of  himself.  I  have  one  item  of  advice  lor  71 
Cyril  King,"  changing  her  taunting  tone  to  one  d  i 
tense  earnestness  :  "  You  have  just  b^un  a  nevi 
which  makes  the  old  one  impossible.  Ton  into^ 
succeed  ?  Of  course  you  do.  Mark  my  words :  J 
never  will,  unless  you  begin  it  a  free  man  !  How  0 
you  keep  your  popularity  or  power  if  you  tie  yom 
down  again  to  one  woman's  apron -string!  Don't  b^ 
what  you  can't  keep  up.  Stay  at  home  to  nigfat 
please  a  whim,  and  have  a  bigger  scene  uhboe 
night  because  you  must  go  out  Don*t  you  ^1^ 
that  I  want  you  to  stay  as  much  as  she !  I  live  for « 
not  for  myself.  So  I  say  to  you,  '  Gro  ! '  Yo«  » 
have  more  peace  in  the  end,  to  do  just  as  yon  pk« 
If  I  were  a  man  I  would  be  my  own  master." 

Cyril  proceeded  to  his  dressing-room  to  exchaofe' 
office  attire  for  the  most  careful  evening  dr«ss.  W^ 
he  was  performing  his  toilette,  Agnes'  voice  floafiiii 
to  him  with  the  notes  of  the  piano,  ever  a  sooiki 
sound  to  him,  no  matter  what  his  mood,  and  be  opa^ 
his  door  that  he  might  hear  more  distinctly.  Sbe^ 
singing  the  old  ballad  from  the  Grerman  of  Simon  iH 
which  she  used  to  sing  so  often  with  joyous  ring  v^ 
he  sat  by  her  side  in  the  first  year  of  their  manw 
He  was  shaving,  but  some  way  the  pathetic  voiee^  vi 
the  words  it  saug,  made  his  hand  a  little  too  aoeer^ 
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for  that  precarious  operation,  and  he  laid  his  razor 
down  while  Agnes  went  on  singing  **  Annie  of  Tha- 
raw:"  — 

**  Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  Ioto  of  old, 
She  is  my  lifii,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 

"  Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  again 
To  me  hat  larrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

"  Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good, 
Thou,  0  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood  I 

"  Then  come  the  wild  weather,  oome  sleet,  or  come  snow, 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

"  Oppression  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  and  pain, 
Shall  be  to  oar  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

"  As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains  fall, 

"  So  loTC  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong 
ThroQgh  crosses,  through  sorrows,  through  manifold  wrong." 

A  few  moments  later,  when  he  came  into  the  parlor 
dressed  and  ready  to  depart,  Agnes,  with  face  bent 
over  the  keys,  was  singing  in  a  low  voice  these  lines  of 
a  song  from  the  French  :  — 

"Love,  lore,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine? 
Nought  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 
I  do  not  know  thee, — nor  what  deeds  are  thine ; 
Loy«,  lore,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 
Maught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee  1 

"  Shall  I  be  mute,  or  vows  with  prayers  combine  1 
Ve  who  are  blessed  in  loving,  tell  it  me ; 
Lowe,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  permanent  or  sure  in  thee." 

**  There,  Aggie,  I  wouldn't  sing  anj  more  of  that 
doleful  ditty,"  said  Cyril  in  a  tone  of  affected  gayetj. 
''  One  would  think  that  you  were  some  little  love-lorn 
damsel,  instead  of  a  wife  of  more  than  six  years. 
'  Annie  of  Tharaw  *  is  the  song  for  you  to  sing,  and 
for  me  to  hear ;  '*  and  as  he  said  these  words  he 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her. 

'^You  won't  mind  if  I  don*t  stay  to  dinner  to-day, 
will  you  ?  "  he  said  in  a  hurried  way.  '<  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  late,  and  my  engagement  is  very  positive." 

*'  Oh,  your  engagement  is  to  dine  in  town.  I  would 
not  have  you  late  for  anything,"  she  said  with  a  tender 
smile.  His  manner  had  not  been  so  affectionate  for 
many  a  day;  For  the  instant  she  felt  willing  that  he 
should  go  anywhere  if  he  would  part  with  her  like  that. 
As  she  looked  up  she  noted  the  extreme  care  with 
which  he  was  dressed.  It  certainly  could  be  for  no 
3rdinary  occasion. 

^  How  handsome  you  look,  darling ! "  she  exclaimed ; 
'  I  wish  that  I  were  going  too,  that  I  might  see  every 
>ne  admire  you  —  if  I  had  a  prettj  dress  on  too,  I 
nean,  so  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  me." 

^  You  shall  have  a  new  dress,  Aggie.  Let's  see, 
lot  to-morrow,  — for  I  shall  hardly  get  back  to-night ; 
t  will  be  so  late,  and  I  should  only  disturb  you  all 
x>ming  in,  —  but  next  day,  you  can  go  into  town  with 
ne  ;  we  will  select  a  pretty  suit,  and  stay  over  and  go 
o  the  Academy  at  night.  I  noticed  this  morning,  it  is 
o  be  the  *  Marriage  of  Figaro'  on  Thursday  —  no 
earing  tragedy,  but  something  bright  and  airy.  Don't 
^ou  remember  what  a  fancy  you  took  to  Cherubini  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  that  was  five  years  ago,  just  after  we  came 
MMsk  from  Tarnstone.  WiU  you  go  I  andirt//  you  take 
ae,  Cyril  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in  delight 


^  Of  course  I  wilL  And  now  ffood-by,  sweetheart," 
and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  again. 

The  more  his  conscience  smote  him,  the  more  guilty 
he  felt  at  the  thought  of  deceiving  her,  the  more  he 
tried  to  make  amends  to  himself  by  loving  words  and 
promises.  His  ^  good-by,  sweetheart,"  thrilled  the  deep- 
est chord  in  her  love :  it  was  the  refhiin  of  their  favorite 
song,  the  one  that  she  had  sung  over  and  over  and  over 
to  him  in  their  lover- days.  She  lifted  her  face  and 
kissed  him,  then  turning  to  the  piano  touched  the  keys, 
and  in  an  instant  her  sweet  voice  floated  out,  bearing  on 
its  melody  the  beloved  words  of  the  past :  — 

"  Good-by,  sweetheart  I 

I  leave  thee  with  all  purest  things, 

That  when  some  fair  temptation  sings 

Its  luring  song,  though  sore  heset, 

Thou'lt  stronger  be.    Then  no  regret, 

Life-long,  will  follow  after  thee. 

With  touches  lighter  than  the  air, 

[  kiss  thy  forehead  brave  and  fair. 

And  say  to  God  this  last  deep  prayer : 
'  Oh  guard  him  always,  night  and  day. 

So  from  thy  peace  he  shall  not  stray  1 ' 

And  so  good-by,  sweetheart  1 " 

He  lingered.  Years  had  come  and  gone  since  he 
had  listened  to  these  words.  In  an  instant  he  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  another  man  in  thought  and  feeling 
who  heard  them  last  Now,  he  could  not  bear  it 
Before  Agnes  had  reached  the  final  line  the  front  door 
closed,  and  he  was  gone. 

As  she  arose  and  went  to  the  window  to  look  after 
him,  why  was  it  that  a  wUd,  thrilling  cry  almost  burst 
from  her  inmost  heart,  and  an  impulse  prompted  her  to 
pursue  him,  to  call  him,  to  hold  him  back  from  that 
great,  vague,  dreadful  world  into  which  he  was  going? 

"  Am  I  insane  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  as  holding  down 
alike  cry  and  impulse  she  turned  in  silence  —  not  to 
the  piano,  but  to  go  to  her  children. 

"  Where's  my  papa  ?  Where's  ray  handsome  papa  ?  " 
asked  little  Cyril. 

**  Papa  had  to  go  directly  back  to  town,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  What /or  ?  "  asked  the  child-investigator. 

"  Papa  is  very  busy,  darling.  When  he  comes  back 
to-morrow,  you  shall  have  on  your  pretty  new  suit,  and 
you  must  run  to  meet  him  and  tell  him  how  glad  you 
are  to  see  him." 

^  He  not  glad  to  see  me.  He  don't  say  so,"  said  the 
boy. 

*'  But  he  is  glad  to  see  you,  darling.  Only  dear  papa 
is  so  busy  he  can't  always  stop  to  tell  it  You  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  can  say  so  as  well  as  not.  And 
I  don't  know  another  little  boy  who  has  such  a  hand- 
some, grand  papa  as  little  Cyril." 

'*  Does  he  love  you,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,  yes." 

^^  Then  why  don't  he  take  you  too  ?  I  love  you,  and 
so  I  want  you  toid  me." 

**  But  I  am  going  with  papa  the  next  time  he  goes 
to  town.  Papa  is  busy  there,  mamma  is  busy  here ; 
that  is  why  I  don't  go  every  day.  What  makes  you 
think  of  such  things,  darling." 

^  'Cause  I  heard  Auntie  Linda  say,  if  my  papa  loved 
my  mamma  he'd  take  her  —  and  I  was  mcuL** 

In  the  first  half  of  his  brief  ride  into  New  York,  Cyril 
felt  his  thoughts  drawn  backward. 

'^Good-by,  sweetheart! 
I  leave  thee  with  all  purest  things." 

These  words,  borne  on  a  tender  voice,  filled  his  brain 
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with  their  pleadiog  refrain.  He  did  not  wish  himself 
back,  —  surely  not,  —  but  he  wished  that  Agnes  had 
taken  another  time  to  sing  those  verses,  and  another 
time  to  devote  herself  so  exclusively  to  him,  and  to 
look  so  appealing  and  so  pathetic.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  made  him  uncomfortable,  and  he  had 
especial  reasons,  this  evening,  for  wishing  to  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  himself. 

But  as  he  entered  upon  the  last  half  of  his  ride,  that 
which  was  behind  moved  him  less  than  that  which  was 
before.  The  pale  face  bending  over  the  piano  grew 
dim,  while  another  face,  lustrous  with  expectancy  and 
welcome,  smiled  upon  him  and  lured  him  on  through 
the  darknes-i.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  outer  guard 
of  lamps  stretching  their  chains  of  light,  set  with  glim- 
mering stars,  for  miles  on  miles  through  the  great  city, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  wait  to  reach  his 
place  of  destination.  A  few  moments  later  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  abode  that  he  sought,  waiting 
with  heightened  pulse  a  response  to  the  door-bell. 
It  was  one  of  those  houses  now  almost  obliterated 
from  the  closely  set  centres  of  the  metropolis.  Then 
the  encroaching  city  had  not  reached  it  in  ^<  solid 
blocks,"  but  though  far  within  its  limits  had  left  it 
standing  square  and  stately  within  its  owe  ample 
grounds.  It  fronted  a  broad  avenue  on  which  its  great 
windows,  all  aglow  with  warm  "hangings  and  gleaming 
lights,  looked  out  like  so  many  bright  and  inviting  eyes. 

Cyril  King  entered  a  hall  broad  and  lofty  enough  to 
be  called  a  saloon.  Its  walls  were  hung  with  immense 
paintings,  all  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  An- 
tique vases  stood  in  its  niches,  and  marble  statues  in 
its  alcoves.  Its  carpet  was  of  the  texture  and  tint  of 
turf,  the  softest  emerald  to  the  eyes  and  velvet  to  the 
feet,  and  the  illusion  of  nature  was  carried  out  by  a 
central  fountain  which  threw  up  its  crystal  spray  in  the 
golden  light,  encircled  by  a  wall  of  moss,  all  set  with 
blooming  plants  nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  foun- 
tain and  by  the  sunshine  which  in  the  day  fell  upon 
them  from  a  central  glass  dome  high  above. 

The  white-gloved  servant  who  opened  the  door  for 
Cyril  received  his  card  upon  a  silver  salver,  and  after 
hesitating  an  instant,  said,  '*  Mrs.  Sutherland  bade  me 
say  to  Mr.  King  that  he  would  find  her  in  the  library." 
Thus  unannounced  and  unattended  Cyril  passed 
through  the  great  drawing-rooms  into  a  third  apart- 
ment, a  smaller  room,  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
grounds,  and  which  opened  by  sliding  doors  into  a  con- 
servatory. The  effect  was  the  same  as  if  one  side  of 
the  room  was  open  to  a  summer  garden ;  in  this  a 
fountain  plashed,  exotics  bloomed,  and  birds  sang,  while 
the  whole  suite  of  rooms  was  permeated  with  fragrance 
of  its  flowers  almost  to  oppression. 

The  library  itself  was  lined  with  small  ebony  book- 
cases, surmounted  by  busts  and  pictures,  and  divided  by 
mirrors,  like  panels,  which  reached  to  the  lofty  ceil- 
ing. The  furniture  and  window-hangings  were  of 
gold-colored  satin  embroidered  with  green ;  the  carpet, 
like  that  of  the  hall,  seemed  of  May-time  turf,  only 
sprinkled  with  delicate  flowers.  Every  form  of  beauty 
that  wealth  and  the  most  luxurious  taste  could  bring 
together  seemed  to  meet  here.  Bronzes  and  statuettes, 
airy  vases  and  antique  carvings,  rare  books  and  rarer 
pictures;  all  blended  in  the  garniture  of  this  room. 
Nothing  that  could  feed  the  eyes  [or  satisfy  the  senses 
had  been  left  out,  even  to  the  swinging  lamp  of  costly 
spices  distilling  its  subtle  fragrance  overhead. 

(To  b«  eoattnmd.) 
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Among  the  multifariouB  duties  which  Bathsheba  bd 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  herself  by  dispensing  with  Ue 
services  of  a  bailiff,  was  the  particular  one  of  looKiDg  roo&d 
the  homestead  before  going  to  bed,  to  see  that  all  wasn|b 
and  safe  for  the  night.  Gabriel  had  almost  constantlr  nR> 
ceded  her  in  this  tour  every  evening,  watching  her  oxr 
as  carefully  as  any  specially  appointed  officer  of  BnrreiOafix 
could  have  done ;  but  this  tender  devotion  was  to  a  grui 
extent  unknown  to  his  mistress,  and  as  much  as  was  knots 
was  somewhat  thanklessly  received.  Women  are  ners 
tired  of  bewailing  man's  fickleness  in  love,  but  ther  oc^ 
seem  to  snub  his  constancy. 

As  watching  is  best  done  invisibly,  she  asuallr  carried  i 
dark  lantern  in  her  hand,  and  every  now  and  then  torDed 
on  the  light  to  examine  nooks  and  comers  with  the  cool- 
ness of  a  metropolitan  policeman.  This  coolnesi  bst 
have  owed  its  existence  not  so  much  to  her  fearlessieaa 
expected  danger  as  to  her  freedom  from  the  8uspicio&<f 
any ;  her  worst  anticipated  discovery  being  that  a  bone 
might  not  be  well  bedded,  the  fowls  not  all  in,  or  a  door  doc 
closed. 

This  night  the  buildings  were  inspected  as  nraal,  ud 
she  went  round  to  the  farm  paddock.  Here  the  only  sooa^ 
disturbing  the  stillness  were  steady  munchings  of  mair 
mouths,  and  stentorian  breathings  from  all  but  innsibir 
noses,  ending  in  snores  and  puffs  like  the  blowing  of  bb- 
lows  slowly.  Then  the  munching  would  recommeoct 
when  the  lively  imagination  might  assist  the  eye  to  disrai 
a  group  of  pink-white  nostrils,  large  as  caverns,  and  tsj 
clammy  ana  humid  on  their  surfaces,  not  exactly  pleasu: 
to  the  touch  until  one  got  used  to  them ;  the  moatb  W 
neath  them  having  a  great  partiality  for  closing  upon  asr 
fragment  of  Bathsheba's  apparel  which  came  within  reaa 
of  Uieir  tongues.  Above  each  of  these  a  still  keener  fias 
suggested  a  brown  forehead  and  two  staring  thoogh  iwt 
unfriendly  eyes,  and  above  all  a  pair  of  whitish,  cmdOSr 
shaped  horns,  like  two  particularly  new  moons,  an  oco- 
sional  stolid  *  *  Moo ! "  proclaiming  beyond  the  shade  of  s 
doubt  that  these  phenomena  were  the  features  and  penoii 
of  Daisy,  Whitcfoot,  Bonnylass,  JoUy-O,  Spot,  Twinkle 
eye,  etc.,  etc.  —  the  respectable  dairy  of  Devon  cowi  l*- 
longing  to  Bathsheba  aforesud. 

Her  way  back  to  the  house  was  by  a  path  throogb  i 
young  plantation  of  tapering  firs,  which  had  been  plaatefl 
some  years  earlier  to  shelter  the  premises  from  the  wfi^ 
wind.  By  reason  of  the  density  overhead  of  the  intervora 
foliage  it  was  gloomy  there  at  cloudless  noontide,  tvifif^ 
in  the  evening,  dark  as  midnight  at  dusk,  and  black  as  tk 
ninth  plague  of  Egypt  at  midnight  To  describe  the  ^ 
is  to  call  It  a  vast,  low,  naturally  formed  hall,  the  plai; 
ceiling  of  which  was  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  liniff 
wood,  the  floor  being  covered  with  a  soft  dun  carpets 
dead  spikelets  and  mildewed  cones,  with  a  tuft  of  gn» 
blades  here  and  there. 

This  bit  of  the  path  was  always  the  cmx  of  the  ni^ 
ramble,  though,  before  starting,  her  apprehensions  of  d^^ 
were  not  vivid  enough  to  lead  her  to  take  a  compaai* 
Slipping  along  here  covertly  as  Time,  Bathsheba  fancied  sb 
could  hear  footsteps  entering  the  track  at  the  oppc^te  fii 
It  was  certainly  a  rustle  otfootsteps.  Her  own  instaatj 
fell  as  gently  as  snow-flakes.  She  reassured  herself  bri 
remembrance  that  the  path  was  public,  and  that  the  tny^ 
ler  was  probably  some  villager  returning  home,  regrettii$ 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  meeting  should  beaboottooeeff 
in  the  darkest  point  of  her  route,  even  though  oii1t}>* 
outside  her  own  door. 

The  noise  approached,  came  close,  and  a  figore  vas  ^ 
parently  on  the  point  of  gliding  past  her  when  sometbi^c 
tugged  at  her  skirt  and  pinned  it  forcibly  to  the  gn^ 
The  instantaneous  check  nearly  threw  Bathsheba  off  ^ 
balance.  In  recovering  she  struck  against  warm  eUi^ 
and  buttons. 
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**  A  rum  start,  upon  my  bouI  I  '*  said  a  masculine  voice, 
a  foot  or  so  above  her  head.     **  Have  I  hart  you,  mate  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Bathsheba,  attempting  to  shrink  away. 

**  We  have  got  hitched  together  somehow,  I  think/' 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes/' 

*'  A  lady,  I  should  have  said." 

*<  It  doesn't  matter." 

"  I  am  a  man." 

«« Oh ! " 

Bathsheba  softly  tugged  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 

'*  Is  that  a  dark  lantern  you  have  ?  I  fancy  so,"  said  the 
man. 

"  Yes." 

^  If  you'll  allow  me  I'll  open  it,  and  set  you  free." 

A  hand  seized  the  lantern,  the  door  was  opened,  the  rays 
burst  out  from  their  prison,  and  Bathsheba  beheld  her  po- 
sition with  astonishment. 

The  man  to  whom  she  was  hooked  was  brilliant  in  brass 
and  scarlet.  He  was  a  soldier.  His  sudden  appearance 
was  to  darkness  what  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  to  silence. 
Gloom,  the  genius  loci  at  all  times  hitherto,  was  now  totally 
overthrown,  less  by  the  lantern  li|;ht  than  by  what  the  lan- 
tern lishted.  The  contrast  of  this  revelation  with  her  an- 
ticipation of  some  sinister  figure  in  sombre  garb  was  so 
great  that  it  had  upon  her  the  effect  of  a  fairy  transforma- 
tion. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  military  man's  spur 
had  become  entangled  in  the  gimp  which  decorated  the 
skirt  of  her  dress.     He  caught  a  view  of  her  face. 

**ril  unfasten  you  in  one  moment,  miss,"  he  said,  with 
new-bom  gallantr}'. 

**  Oh  no  —  I  can  do  it,  thank  you,"  she  hastily  replied, 
and  stooped  for  the  performance. 

The  unfastening  was  not  such  a  trifling  affair.  The 
rowel  of  the  spur  had  so  wound  itself  among  the  gimp  cords 
in  those  few  moments,  that  separation  was  likely  to  be  a 
matter  of  time. 

He  too  stooped,  and  the  lantern  standing  on  the  ground 
betwixt  them  threw  the  ^leam  from  its  open  side  among 
the  fir-tree  debris  and  the  olades  of  lon^,  damp  grass,  with 
the  effect  of  a  large  glow-worm.  It  radiated  upwards  into 
their  faces,  and  sent  over  half  the  plantation  gigantic  shad- 
ows of  both  man  and  woman,  each  dusky  shape  becoming 
distorted  and  mangled  upon  the  tree-trunks  till  it  wasted 
to  nothing. 

He  looked  hard  into  her  eyes  when  she  raised  them  for  a 
moment ;  Bathsheba  looked  down  again,  for  his  gaze  was 
too  strong  to  be  received  point-blank  with  her  own.  But 
she  had  obliquely  noticed  that  he  was  young  and  slim,  and 
that  he  wore  three  chevrons  upon  his  sleeve. 

Bathsheba  pulled  again. 

^  You  are  a  prisoner  miss;  it  is  no  use  blinking  the  mat- 
ter,*' said  the  soldier  dryly.  "  I  must  cut  your  dress  if  you 
are  in  such  a  hurry." 

**  Yes — please  do  1 "  she  exclaimed,  helplessly. 

**  It  wouldn't  be  necessary  if  you  could  wait  a  moment; " 
and  he  unwound  a  cord  from  the  little  wheel.  She  with- 
drew her  own  hand,  but,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  he 
touched  it.     Bathsheba  was  vexed;  she  hardly  knew  why. 

His  unravelling  went  on,  but  it  nevertheless  seemed 
coming  to  no  end.     She  looked  at  him  again. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  such  a  beautiful  face ! " 
said  the  young  sergeant,  without  ceremony. 

She  colored  with  embarrassment  **  'Twas  unwillingly 
shown,"  she  replied,  stiffly,  and  with  as  much  dignity  — 
which  was  very  little  —  as  she  could  infuse  into  a  position 
of  utter  captivity. 

**  I  like  you  the  better  for  that  incivility,  miss,"  he  said. 

*' I  should  have  liked — I  wish  —  you  had  never  shown 
yourself  to  me  by  intruding  here!"  She  pulled  again, 
and  the  gathers  of  her  dress  began  to  give  way  like  Lillipu- 
tian musketry. 

*"  *  I  deserve  such  a  chastisement  as  your  words  give  me. 
But  why  should  such  a  fair  and  dutiful  girl  have  such  an 
aversion  to  her  father's  sex  ?  " 


**  Go  on  your  way,  please." 

**  What,  Beauty,  and  drag  you  after  me  ?  Do  but  look; 
I  never  saw  such  a  tangle  !  " 

**0h,  'tis  shameful  of  you;  you  have  been  making  it 
worse  on  purpose  to  keep  me  here  —  you  have !  " 

**  Indeed,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  sergeant,  with  a 
merry  twinkle. 

"I  tell  you  you  have  I  "  she  exclaimed,  in  high  temper. 
**  I  insist  upon  undoing  it.    Now,  allow  me  I  " 

'*  Certainly,  miss ;  f  am  not  of  steel."     He  added  a  sigh 
which  had  as  much  archness  in  it  as  a  sigh  could  possess 
without  losing  its  nature  altogether.     ^M  am  thankful  for* 
beauty,  even  when  'tis  thrown  to  me  like  a  bone  to  a  dog. 
These  moments  will  be  over  too  soon  I " 

**  Not  for  my  pleasure,"  she  said. 

Bathsheba  was  revolving  in  her  mind  whether  by  a  bold 
and  desperate  rush  she  could  free  herself  at  the  risk  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  her  skirt  bodily  behind  her.  The 
thought  was  too  dreadful.  The  dress —  which  she  had 
put  on  to  appear  stately  at  the  supper  —  was  the  head  and 
front  of  her  wardrobe ;  not  another  in  her  s^ock  became 
her  so  well.  And  th^n,  her  appearance  with  half  a  skirt 
gone  1  What  woman  in  Bathsheba's  position,  not  naturally 
timid,  and  within  call  of  her  retainers,  would  have  bought 
escape  from  a  dashing  soldier  at  so  dear  a  price  ? 

*'  All  in  good  time ;  it  will  soon  be  done,  I  perceive," 
said  her  cool  friend. 

"  This  trifling  provokes,  and  —  and  " — 

"  Not  too  cruel  I " 

"  Insults  me  I " 

**  It  is  done  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  apol- 
ogizing to  so  charming  a  woman,  which  I  straightway  do 
most  humbly,  madam,"  he  said,  bowing  low. 

Bathsheba  really  knew  not  what  to  sav. 

*'  I've  seen  a  eood  many  women  in  my  time,"  continued 
the  young  man  m  a  murmur,  and  more  thoughtfully  than 
hitherto,  critically  regarding  her  bent  head  at  the  same 
time;  **  but  I've  never  seen  a  woman  so  beautiful  as  you. 
Take  it  or  leave  it  —  be  offended  or  like  it — I  don't 


care. 
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"  Who  are  you,  then,  who  can  so  well  afford  to  despise 
opinion  ?  " 

*'No  stranger.  Sergeant  Troy.  I  am  staying  in  this 
place.  —  There!  it  is  undoi^e  at  last,  you  see.  Your  light 
fingers  were  more  eager  than  mine.  I  wish  it  had  been  the 
knot  of  knots,  which  there's  no  untying." 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  She  started  up  and  so  did 
he.  How  to  decently  get  away  from  him  —  that  was  her 
difficulty  now.  She  sidled  o£E  inch  by  inch,  the  lantern 
in  her  hand,  till  she  could  see  the  redness  of  his  coat  no 
longer. 

"  Ah,  Beauty;  good-by  1 "  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  and,  reaching  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  turned  about,  and  ran  in-doors. 

Liddy  had  just  retired  to  rest.  In  ascending  to  her  own 
chamber,  Bathsheba  opened  the  girl's  door  an  inch  or  two, 
and  said,  — 

<*  Liddy,  is  any  soldier  staying  in  the  village —  Sergeant 
somebody  —  rather  gentlemanly  for  a  sergeant,  and  good 
looking  —  a  red  coat  with  blue  facings  ?  " 

**  No,  miss No,   I  say ;  but  really  it  might  be 

Sergeant  Troy  home  on  furlough,  though  i  have  not  seen 
him.  He  was  here  once  in  that  way  when  the  regiment 
was  at  Casterbridge." 

<t  Yes  —  that's  the  name.  Had  he  a  moustache  —  no 
whiskers  or  beard  ?  " 

«  He  had.- 

<"  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he  ?  " 

<'0hl  miss  —  I  blush  to  name  it  —  a  gay  man.  But  I 
know  him  to  be  very  quick  and  trim,  who  might  have 
made  his  thousands,  like  a  squire.  Such  a  clever  young 
dand  as  he  is !  He's  a  doctor's  son  by  name,  whicn  is  a 
great  deal  ^  and  he's  an  earl's  son  by  nature  !  " 

**  Which  is  a  great  deal  more.     1*  ancy  I    Is  it  true  ?  " 

''Yes.  And  he  was  brought  up  so  well,  and  sent  to 
Casterbridge  Grammar  School  for  years  and  years.  Learnt 
all  languages  while  he  was  there;  and  it  was  said  he  got 
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on  80  far  that  he  could  take  down  Chinese  in  short-hand  i 
but  that  I  donH  answer  for,  as  it  was  only  reported.  How- 
ever, he  wasted  his  gifted  lot,  and  listed  a  soldier;  but  even 
then  he  rose  to  be  a  sergeant  without  trying  at  all.  Ah  I 
such  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  high-bom  ;  nobility  of  blood  will 
shine  out  even  in  the  ranks  and  files.  And  is  he  really 
come  home,  miss  ?  " 

<'  I  believe  so.     Good  night,  Liddy." 

After  all,  how  could  a  cheerful  wearer  of  skirts  be  per- 
manently offended  with  the  man  ?  There  are  occasions 
when  girls  like  Bathsheba  will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
unconventional  behavior.  When  they  want  to  be  praised, 
which  is  often  ;  when  they  want  to  be  mastered,  which  is 
sometimes ;  and  when  they  want  no  nonsense,  which  is  sel- 
dom. Just  now  the  first  feeling  was  in  the  ascendant  with 
Bathsheba,  with  a  dash  of  we  second.  Moreover,  by 
chance  or  by  devilry,  the  ministrant  was  antecedently 
made  interesting  by  being  a  handsome  stranger  who  had 
evidently  seen  t«tter  days. 

So  she  could  not  clearly  decide  whether  it  was  her  opin- 
ion that  he  had  insulted  her  or  not. 

*'  Was  ever  anything  so  odd !  '*  she  at  last  exclaimed  to 
herself,  in  her  own  room.  *'  And  was  ever  anything  so 
meanly  done  as  what  I  did  —  to  skulk  away  like  that  vtom 
a  man  who  was  only  civil  and  kind !  "  Clearly  she  did  not 
think  his  barefaced  praise  of  her  person  an  insult  now. 

It  was  a  fatal  omusion  of  Boldwood's  that  he  had  never 
once  told  her  she  was  beautiful. 

(TolweoatlaiMd.) 


THE  COUNTRY  COUSIN. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER   III. 

Old  Tony  Spence  was  taken  ill  that  spring,  and  Hetty 
was  a  good  deal  occupied  in  attending  on  him.  Anthony 
came  as  usual  in  the  evenings,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
Hetty  much,  and  Primula  and  he  amused  themselves  to- 
gether. Hetty's  face  got  paler  d urine  this  time,  and  she 
fell  into  a  habit  of  indulging  in  reveries  which  were  not 
happy  ones,  if  one  might  judge  bv  the  knotted  clasp  of  her 
hands,  and  the  deep  line  of  pain  between  her  brows.  Her 
housekeeping  duties  were  hurried  over,  she  fetched  Uie 
wrong  book  from  the  book-shelves  for  customers,  her  sew- 
ing was  thrown  aside ;  her  only  wish  seemed  to  be  to  sit  be- 
hind her  father's  bed-curtain,  with  her  head  leaned  against 
the  wall,  and  her  eves  closed  to  the  world.  Sorrow  was 
coming  to  seek  for  her,  and  she  hid  from  it  as  long  as  she 
could. 

One  night  old  Spence  asked  to  have  a  particular  volume 
brought  him  from  the  shop,  and  Hetty  took  her  lamp  in 
hand  and  went  down  to  fetch  it  for  him.  There  was  a  faint 
light  already  burning  in  the  place,  which  Hetty  did  not  at 
first  perceive,  as  she  opened  the  door  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  and  put  her  foot  on  the  first  step  to  descend. 
She  went  down  a  little  way,  but  was  stopped  by  the  sound 
of  voices.    Anthony  and  Irrimula  were  tnere. 

**  Yes,"  Primula  was  saying,  in  her  soft,  cooing  voice, 
^  I  love  you  better  than  any  one.  You  fought  for  me,  and 
I  love  you.*' 

*•  Hetty  "  —  murmured  Anthony. 

''  Hetty  won't  mind,"  whispered  Primula.  '*  She  gives 
me  her  money  and  her  ribbons.  She  won't  refuse  to  give 
meyou  too  —  I  'm  sure  of  that." 

Tjiey  moved  a  little  from  behind  the  screen  of  a  project- 
ing stand  of  books,  and  saw  Hetty  standing  on  the  stairs, 
gazing  straight  before  her  and  looking  like  a  sleep-walker. 
Frimula  gave  a  little  cry,  and  covered  her  face.  Hetty 
started,  turned,  and  fled  up  into  the  sitting-room,  shutting 
the  door  behind  her. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  leaned  her  head  heavily 
upon  her  hands.  The  blow  which  she  had  been  half  dread- 
ing, half  believing  to  be  an  impossibility,  had  fallen  and 
crushed  her ;  Anthony  loved  her  no  more.  He  had  taken 
away  his  love  from  her,  and  given  it  to  Primula,  who,  with 


pleading  eyes  and  craving  hands,  had  robbed  and  cfaeattd 
ner.  llie  greediness  which  she  had  tried  to  satiny  wA, 
ribbons  and  shillings,  had  not  scrupled  to  grasp  the  oi^ 
thing  she  would  have  kept  and  held  till  death,  as  her  ybt 
own.  Hetty's  thoughts  spun  round  and  round  in  thevbirl 
of  new  and  uncomprehended  agony.  She  had  no  thoi^ 
of  doing  or  saying  anything,  no  wish  to  take  reTeagew 
to  give  reproach.  She  was  stunned,  braised,  beaig^d, 
and  willing  to  die. 

Primula  came  creeping  up  the  staircase,  after  oyiflgftr 
an  hour  all  alone  among  the  old  books.  Life  was  for 
troublesome,  thouzht  Primula,  everybody  was  selfish  ni 
cross,  and  ever3rt£ing  was  either  wrong  or  disagrMiUi 
People  petted  and  loved  her  one  moment,  and  were  isgir 
with  her  the  next  Anthony  had  rushed  away  firom  hera 
a  fit  of  grief,  although  she  had  told  him  she  loved  hiiii,ik 
had  given  up  a  fine  gentleman  for  his  sake.  Hettj,  «bi 
used  to  be  so  tender  with  her,  and  so  ready  to  gife  iier 
everything,  had  looked  so  dreadfully  there  on  thattiip(i 
the  stairs,  that  she.  Primula,  was  afraid  to  go  up,  tktgl 
she  was  tired  and  longing  to  be  in  bed.  Sobbing  waL 
fretting,  she  crept  up  Use  staircase,  and  her  deare  tok 
comfortable  overcoming  her  fear,  she  opened  the  door  cf 
the  sitting-room,  and  came  in.  Hetty  was  sitting  qoiedf 
at  the  table,  with  her  head  leaned  on  her  hands,  and  ds 
did  not  look  up.  <<  That  is  a  good  thing,"  thouirht  Priaak 
"  How  dreadful  if  she  were  to  scold  me  t  'T  is  well  ka 
not  her  way  to  make  a  talk  about  things."  And  she  fHit 
across  the  floor  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  bedroom. 

It  was  quite  late  at  ni^ht  when  Hetty  followed  her  istt 
the  bedroom,  and  then  Primula  was  fast  asleep,  with  tk 
sheet  pulled  over  her  head  and  face,  as  if  she  would  \ek 
herself  from  the  glance  of  Hetty's  anger,  even  wlukii 
was  happily  unconscious  of  it.  Hetty's  lamp  burned  'tadt 
out,  and  she  kneeled  down  in  the  dark  to  say  her  prsfn 
Her  knees  bent  themselves  mechanically  in  a  oertaiB  etf* 
ner  of  the  room,  but  no  words  would  come  to  Het^s  fipi 
and  no  clear  thoughts  to  her  mind.  She  only  remembeni 
that  she  ought  to  pray,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  diiBU*i 
hoping  vaguely  that  God  would  know  what  she  smml 
Nothine  would  come  into  her  mind  but  pictures  of  ihs 
happy  hours  that  Anthony  and  she  had  spent  together  ii 
their  love.  She  fell  asleep  stupidly  dwelling  on  these  b» 
ories,  and  unable  to  realize  tnat  Anthony  had  gires  bs 
up;  then  she  dreamed  that  she  had  wakened  ontof  atff* 
rible  dream,  in  which  Anthony  had  seemed  to  have  fat^ 
ten  her  for  Primula.  How  joyful  she  was  in  that  dnaa 
How  she  laughed  and  sang  u>r  ecstasy,  and  chatted  aiioa 
the  foolish  fancies  that  will  come  into  people's  minds  fha 
they  are  asleep  1  And  then  she  wakened,  and  aav  tk 
dawn-light  shining  on  Primula's  golden  head,  and  smt^ 
tinted  face,  and  she  knew  and  remembered  that  Frisw 
was  the  beloved  one,  and  that  she,  Hetty,  was  an  ezik  wi 
an  outcast  from  her  Paradise  forever  more. 

Then,  in  that  moment  of  exquisite  aneoiah,  in  the  leiisi 
of  the  quiet  dawn,  a  terrible  passion  of  singer  and  hsta^ 
broke  out  in  her  breast.  Everirthing  that  the  ligfali*' 
vealed  had  something  to  tell  of  her  lost  hapjunets,  evaf 
moment  that  sped  was  brining  her  nesurer  to  the  k* 
when  she  must  rise  up  and  give  Anthony  to  Primoli,  ^ 
stand  aside  and  behold  their  bliss,  and  accept  their  thi^ 
She  dared  not  let  that  moment  come,  she  would  not  hew  i 
she  could  not  confront  it.  She  should  do  them  sobs  wt 
chief  if  she  were  to  see  them  together  again  before  her  ■ 
she  had  seen  them  last  nieht.  w  hat,  then,  was  she  to^ 
with  herself?  She  dared  not  kill  them,  she  could  not  «iA 
them  dead.  It  would  not  comfort  her  at  all  thit  tk^ 
should  suffer  or  be  swept  out  of  the  world  to  aftoae  k 
their  sin.  They  had  murdered  her  heart,  and  thef  tpA 
not  by  any  sufi*ering  of  theirs  bring  back  the  dead  to  fi^ 
What,  then,  must  she  do  with  herself?  The  oolytli;; 
that  remained  for  her  was  to  get  away,  far  oat  k  ^ 
sight  and  out  of  their  reach,  never  to  b^oML  theia,fiv* 
hear  of  them  again,  between  this  and  the  comiB^  of  ^ 
death. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed  herself  hastily,  teff 
ing  her  back  turned  upon  sleeping  Primola,  and,  &esfH 
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down  the  stairs,  she  got  out  of  the  house.  She  felt  no  pang 
at  leaving  her  home,  and  never  once  rememhered  her 
father ;  her  only  thought  was  to  get  away,  away,  where 
Anthony  could  never  find  her  more.  She  hurried  along 
the  deserted  streets  and  got  out  on  the  downs,  and  then  she 
slackened  her  speed  a  little,  quite  out  of  hreath.  She 
knew  that  the  path  across  the  downs  led  to  a  little  town, 
about  ten  miles  away,  in  the  direction  of  London.  She 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  her  father's  affairs,  not  to  feel  conscious,  from 
mere  habit  and  wiUiout  reflection,  that  she  must  work 
when  she  got  to  London,  in  order  to  keep  herself  unknown. 
She  would  help  in  a  shop  somewhere  or  get  sewing  at  a 
dressmaker's.  In  the  mean  time  her  only  difficulty  was  to 
get  there. 

The  whirl  of  her  passion  had  carried  her  five  miles  away 
from  Smokeford,  when  she  came  to  a  little  roadside  inn. 
She  was  faint  with  exhaustion,  feeling  the  waste  caused  by 
excitement,  want  of  sleep  and  food,  and  by  extraordinary 
exertion.  She  bought  some  bread  and  sat  on  a  stone  at 
the  gate  of  a  field  to  eat  it.  She  saw  the  ploughman  come 
into  the  field  at  a  distant  opening,  and  watchM  him  com- 
ing towards  her ;  a  gray  head  and  stoopins  figure,  an  old 
man  meekly  submitting  his  feebleness  to  tne  yoke  of  the 
day's  labor,  though  knowing  that  time  had  deprived  him  of 
his  fitness  for  it.  Hetty  watched  him,  her  eyes  followed 
him  as  if  fascinated ;  the  look  in  his  face  had  drawn  her 
out  of  herself  somehow,  and  made  her  forget  her  trouble. 
She  wanted  to  go  and  help  him  to  hold  the  plough,  to  ask  if 
he  had  had  his  oreakfast ;  to  put  her  hand  on  ms  shoulder 
and  be  kind  to  him.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was  about 
him  that  bewitched  her.  He  turned  his  plough  beside  her, 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  noticed  the  pale  girl  sitting  by  the 
gate,  and  a  smile  lit  up  his  rugged  tace. 

Then  it  was  that  Hetty  knew  why  she  had  watched  him. 
He  looked  like  her  father.  Her  father  1  He  was  ill,  and 
she  had  deserted  him ;  had  left  him  among  those  who 
would  vex  and  neglect  him  I  The  untasted  braad  fell  firom 
Hetty's  hands;  the  tears  overflowed  her  eves;  she  fell 
on  the  erass,  and  sobbed  for  her  own  wickedness,  and  for 
the  srief  and  desolation  of  the  sick  old  man  at  home. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  lass?  "  asked  the  old  ploughman, 
kindly  bending  over  her. 

Hetty  rose  up  ashamed. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  humbly,  ^  I  was  running  away  from  my 
&ther,  who  is  ill ;  but  I  am  going  back  to  him." 

**That  is  rieht,  lass.  Stick  by  the  poor  old  father. 
Maybe  he  was  hard  on  you." 

'*No,  no,  no;  he  never  was  hard  on  me.  I  have  a  sor- 
row of  my  own,  sir,  that  made  me  mad.  I  forgot  all  about 
him  until  I  saw  hb  look  in  your  face.  I  shall  run  back, 
now,  sir,  and  be  in  time  to  get  him  his  breakfast." 

The  cloc)*of  the  roadside  inn  struck  six,  and  Hetty  set 
off*  running  oack  to  Smokeford. 

She  ran  so  fast  that  she  had  not  time  to  think  of  how 
she  should  act  when  she  got  home.  When  arrived  there, 
she  found  she  could  have  a  long  day  to  think  of  it,  for 
Primula  had  gone  to  her  work-room,  and  there  was  nobody 
about  the  house  but  Sib,  and  her  father,  and  herself. 

The  old  man  had  never  missed  her ;  but  Sib  met  her  on 
the  threshold,  and  looked  at  her  dusty  garments  with  a 
wondering  face. 

<<  Well,  Hetty  t "  she  said,  ^  you  did  take  an  early  start 
out  of  us  this  momiuff." 

*'  I  wanted  a  walk,'°  said  Hetty,  throwing  off  her  cloak, 
and  making  a  change  in  her  forlorn  appearance.  ^  Is  my 
father's  breakfast  ready  ?    I  'm  afraid  I  am  late." 

Old  Tony  Spence  did  not  even  remark  that  his  daughter 
was  unususdly  pale,  nor  that  her  dress  was  less  neat  than 
usual,  as  she  carried  in  his  tea  and  toast.  She  was  there, 
and  that  was  everything  for  him.  That  she  had  been  that 
morning  flying  like  a  hunted  thine  from  Smokeford,  sob- 
bine  in  the  grass  five  miles  away  m>m  her  home ;  that  he 
hacTlost  her  forever,  only'for  a  stranee  old  man  following  a 
plough  in  a  distant  field ;  of  these  Uiings  he  never  could 
know.  Hetty  was  one  of  the  people  who  do  not  complain 
of  the  rigor  of  the  struggle  that  it  past. 


All  day  she  sat  by  her  father's  side,  in  the  old  place  be- 
hind the  bed-curtain.  He  was  getting  better,  ana  showed 
more  lively  interest  in  the  world  than  she  had  seen  in  him 
since  he  first  fell  ill.  Through  the  window  he  could  see,  as 
he  lay,  the  little  roof-garden  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  gay  every  summer  for  years.  It  was  colorless  now 
and  untrimmed. 

**  Hetty,  dear,"  he  said,  "  how  is  it  that  yon  have  been 
neglecting  your  flowers  ?  Perhaps,,you  think  it  is  n't  worth 
while  to  keep  up  the  litttle  garden  any  longer  ?  You  will 
be  going  on  with  Anthony.  Is  any  day  settled  for  the 
wedding  ?  " 

**  No,  faUier,"  said  Hetty,  keeping  her  white,  drawn  face 
well  behind  the  curtain.  '<  We  could  not  think  of  that  un- 
til you  are  on  your  feet  again." 

In  spite  of  her  effort  to  save  him  the  pain  of  an  unhappy 
thought  just  now,  something  in  her  voice  struck  upon  tne 
old  man  strangely.  He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  lay 
ruminating. 

"  Hetty,  let  me  see  your  face." 

Hetty  looked  forth  from  her  hiding-place  unwillingly, 
but  kept  her  face  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light 

"  What  do  you  want  with  it,  daddy?  You  have  seen  it 
before." 

<*  'T  is  a  comely  face,  Hetty;  and  others  have  thought  so 
besides  me.  I  don't  like  the  look  on  it  now,  my  girl. 
Child  I  what 's  the  matter  with  yOu  ?  Out  with  it  this  min- 
ute! If  he 's  going  to  fail  you,  it  will  be  a  black  day  for 
the  man.    I  '11  muraer  him  I  " 

'*  Hush  I  hush !  I  have  told  you  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Deny  it,  then,  this  moment ;  and  tell  me  no  lie." 

Hetty  sat  silent  and  scared. 

"Is  It  that  doll  from  Moor-edge  that  has  taken  his 
fancy  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  told  me  so." 

^  My  lass  t  why  do  you  play  hide-and-seek  with  your 
old  father?  I  know  it  is  as  I  have  said.  Let  me  riset 
Do  not  hold  me ;  for  I  will  horsewhip  him  to  death  1 " 

Hetty  held  him  fast  by  the  wrists. 

'*  I  will  turn  her  out-of-doors  without  a  character ;  and 
though  I  am  a  weak  old  man,  I  will  punish  him  before  the 
eyes  of  the  town." 

For  a  moment  Hetty's  anny  heart  declared  in  silence 
that  they  would  deserve  such  punishment ;  and  that  she 
could  bear  to  see  it.    But  she  said,  — 

'*  Father,  you  know  you  will  do  neither  of  those  cruel 
things.  Listen  to  me,  father.  I  am  tired  of  Anthony  I 
Let  nim  go  with  —  Primula.  You  and  I  will  be  happy 
here  together  when  they  are  gone." 

The  old  man  fell  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted.  After 
a  time,  he  drew  his  daughter  towards  him,  took  her  face 
between  his  hands,  and  looked  at  it. 

'*  Let  it  be  as  you  say,"  he  said,  <*  only  don't  let  me  see 
them.    You  're  a  brave  girl ;  and  I  '11  never  scold  you  again. 
»  We  '11  be  happy  when  they  're  gone.    We  '11  nnish  that 
little  book  of  mine,  and  —  and  —  and  "  — 

His  voice  became  indistinct,  and  he  dropped  suddenly 
asleep.  Hetty  sat  on  in  her  comer,  thinking  over  her  fu- 
ture, and  thanking  Heaven  that  she  had  at  least  this  lov- 
ing father  left  to  her.  After  an  hour  or  two  had  passed, 
she  looked  up  and  noticed  a  change  in  the  old  man  s  face. 
He  was  dead. 

OHAPTER  lY. 

It  was  new  and  awful  to  Hetty  to  have  neither  ^father 
nor  lover  to  turn  to  in  her  desolation.  She  got  over  one 
terrible  week,  and  then  when  the  old  man  was  fairly  un- 
der Uie  clay  she  broke  down  and  fell  ill,  and  Sib  nursed 
her.  Primula  hung  about  the  house,  feeling  guilty  and 
uncomfortable,  and  Anthony  came  sometimes  to  ask  how 
Hetty  fared.  He  brought  fruit  and  ice  for  her,  ofierine 
them  timidly,  and  Sib  accepted  them  gladly  and  poured 
out  her  anxiety  to  him,  sJl  unconscious  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  between  the  lovers.  Primula  sulked  at  An- 
thony, who  seemed  to  be  thinking  much  more  of  Hetty 
than  of  her.    The  old  book-shop  was  closed  for  good,  and 
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the  Spenoes'  happy  little  home  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
paat 

Hetty  thought  she  woald  be  glad  to  die ;  bat  people  can- 
not die  through  mere  wishing,  and  to  she  got  better. 
When  she  was  able  to  rise  Sib  carried  her  into  the  little 
eitting-room  and  placed  her  in  her  father's  old  arm-chair; 
and  seated  here,  one  warm  summer  evening,  ihe  sent  to 
beg  Anthony  to  come  and -speak  widi  her. 

Anthony's  heart  turqed  sick  within  him  as  he  looked  on 
the  wreck  of  his  once-adored  Hetty.  Her  wasted  cheeks 
and  hollow  eyes  made*  a  striking  contnut  (o  Primula's  fair, 
smooth  beauty.  Yet  in  her  spiritual  gaze  and  on  her  deli- 
cate lips  there  still  sat  a  charm  which  Anthony  knew  of 
old,  and  still  felt ;  a  charm  which  Primula  never  could 
poasess. 

<'  We  are  not  goinff  to  talk  about  the  past,"  said  Hetty, 
when  the  first  difficult  moments  were  over.  *'  I  only  want 
to  tell  you  that  Primula  and  vou  are  not  to  look  on  me  as 
an  enemy.  I  am  her  only  hving  friend,  and  thu  is  her 
onlv  home.  She  shall  be  married  from  here ;  and  then  we 
will  separate  and  meet  no  more." 

*'  You  are  too  good,"  he  stammered,  <*  too  thoughtful  for 
us  bodi.  Hetty,"  he  added,  hesiUtingly,  *^l  dare  not 
apologize  for  my  conduct,  nor  ask  vour  forgiveness.  I  can 
only  say  I  did  not  intend  it  I  know  not  how  it  came 
about  —  she  bewitched  me." 

Hetty  bowed  her  head  with  a  cold,  sUtely  little  gesture, 
and  Anthony  backed  out  of  the  room,  feeling  himself  re- 
buked, dismissed,  forgiven.  He  went  to  Primula;  and  Hetty 
sat  alone  in  the  soft  summer  evening,  just  where  they  two 
had  sat  a  year  ago  planning  their  Aitnre  life. 

^  She  is  too  good  for  me,"  thought  Anthony,  as  he 
walked  up  the  street  **  Primula  wiU  vex  me  more,  but  she 
will  suit  me  better." 

Still  he  felt  a  bitter  pang  as  he  told  himself  that  Hetty's 
love  for  him  was  completely  gone.  Of  course  it  was  bet- 
ter that  it  should  be  so,  but  still  —  he  knew  well  that  Pri- 
mula could  never  be  to  him  the  sweet,  endurine  wife  that 
Hetty  would  have  been.  He  knew  also  that  ms  love  for 
Primula  was*  not  of  the  kind  that  would  last;  whereas 
Hettv  would  have  made  his  peace  for  all  time.  Well,  the 
mischief  was  done  now  and  cguld  not  be  helped.  He 
hardly  knew,  himself,  how  he  had  slipped  into  hu  present 
position. 

When  Hettv  found  that  she  had  indeed  got  to  go  on 
with  her  life,  she  at  once  set  about  marking  out  her  future. 
She  had  a  cousin  living  on  an  American  prairie  with  her 
husband  and  little  children,  who  had  often  wished  that 
Hetty  would  come  out  to  her.    And  Hetty  determined  to 

SD.  She  sold  off  the  contents  of  the  old  lxK>k-shop,  only 
eeping  one  or  two  volumes,  which,  witJi  her  fother's  un- 
finished manuscript,  she  stowed  away  carefully  in  her 
trunk.  Primula  had  given  up  her  work  at  the  dress- 
maker's, and  was  busy  making  her  clothing  for  her  wed- 
ding. Hetty  was  engaged  in  getting  ready  for  her  1pmv» 
ney.  The  two  girls  sat  all  day  together  sewing.  Iliey 
spoke  little,  andf  there  was  no  pretence  of  cordiality  be- 
tween them.  Hetty  had  strained  herself  to  do  her  utmost 
for  this  friendless  creature,  who  had  wronged  her,  but  she 
could  find  no  smiles  nor  pleasant  words  to  lighten  the  task. 
Pale  and  silent,  she  did  her  work  with  trembling  fingers 
and  a  frozen  heart  Primula,  on  her  tide,  sulked  at  Hetty, 
as  if  Hetty  had  been  the  aggressor,  and  sighed  and  shed 
little  tears  between  the  fitting  on  and  the  tnmming  of  her 
pretty  garments.  In  the  evenings.  Primula  was  wont  to 
fold  up  her  sewing,  and  go  out  to  walk;  with  Anthony, 
supposed  Hetty,  who  sometimes  allowed  herself  to  weep  in 
the  twilight,  and  sometimes  walked  about  the  darkening 
room,  chafing  for  the  hour  to  come  which  would  carry  her 
far  firom  these  old  walls,  with  their  intolerable  memories. 

So  Hetty  endured  the  purgatory  to  which  she  had  volun- 
tarily condemned  herself.  Anthony  came  into  the  house 
no  more ;  Primula  had  her  walks  with  him,  and  sometimes 
it  was  very  late  when  she  came  home.  But  Hetty  never 
chid  her  now.  Primula  was  her  own  mistress,  and  could 
come  and  go  as  she  liked,  from  under  this  roof,  which  her 
cousin's  generosity  was  upholding  over  her  head. 


One  eveninff,  a  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  one  who  kai 
known  Hetty  in  Iwr  cradle,  came  in  with  a  long  piece « 
knitting  in  her  lumds,  to  sit  an  hour  with  Hetty,  sod  ksc^ 
her  company. 

*'  And  so  they  do  say  you  are  going  to  America,"  ik 
said,  ^  all  alone,  that  long  joumev,  and  everybody  thbikisg 
this  many  a  day  that  it  was  you  that  was  to  marry  Aathnj 
Frost  And  now  it  is  that  Primula.  People  did  aay,Bf 
dear,  that  they  have  treated  yon  badlv  between  tha, 
but  I  could  n't  believe  that,  and  you  benaviog  so  beaa- 
fuUy  to  them.  Of  course  it  shuts  people's  mouths  to  wt 
the  girl  stopping  hero  with  you  and  preparing  for  her  «e^ 
ding." 

£dd  Hetty,  **  I  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  contradi^i£i 
stories.  Anthony  Frost  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  FriaA 
is  my  cousin.  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  try  to  be  sf 
use  to  them." 

**  Of  course,  of  course,  when  there 's  no  renaon  for  jsr 
being  angry  with  them  ;  but  all  the  same,  my  dear,  7^*4 
have  been  a  far  better  wife  for  him  tlian  that  flighty  look 
fool  that  he  has  chosen.  He  has  changed  his  mmd  sbo« 
many  a  thing,  it  seems,  for  he  has  taken  a  hooae  in  Snob- 
ford,  and  is  setting  up  as  a  cabinet-maker,  instead  of  tai- 
ine  out  a  sculptor,  no  less,  as  some  people  said  he  hsdi 
m&d  to  do.  Well,  well  I  it  'a  none  of  my  business  to  be 
sure,  and  I  do  hope  they  'U  be  as  happy  as  if  they  had  boA 
been  a  bit  wiser.' 

**  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  happj,"  aU 
Hetty,  determined  to  act  lier  part  to  the  end.  And  ie 
gossip  went  away  protesting  to  lier  neighbors  that  tkot 
never  could  have  been  anything  but  friendship  belvsa 
Anthony  and  Hettv. 

"  There's  no  girl  that  had  been  cheated  could  behana 
she 's  doing,"  said  the  gossip,  *<  and  she  'a  as  l»mTe  as  s  Eos 
about  the  journey  to  America."  And  after  this  yeak 
found  Hetty  not  ^so  ^interesting  as  they  had  thought  m 
some  time  ago. 

The  time  for  the  wedding  approached.  Primula's  prettj 
dresses  and  knick-knacks  of  ornament  were  finished  vd 
folded  in  a  trunk,  and  she  arranged  them  smd  rearrufii 
them,  took  them  out  and  tried  them  on,  and  put  them  bid 
again.  She  went  out  for  her  evening's  walks,  and  Hefif 
waited  up  for  her  return,  and  let  her  into  the  house  ia  tk 
fine  clear  starlight  of  the  summer  nights,  and  the  two  wA 
went  to  bed  in  silence,  and  neither  sought  to  knowanjttiB| 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  other.  And  so  it  went  on  till  the  u^ 
that  was  the  eve  of  Primula's  wedding.  On  that  aigli 
Primula  went  out  as  usual  and  did  not  come  back. 

The  arrangement  for  the  next  day  had  been  that  is- 
thony  and  Primula  should  be  married  early  in  the  monb^ 
and  go  from  church  to  their  home.  Hetty  intended  stsil- 
ing  on  her  own  journey  a  few  houre  later,  but  she  nil 
nothing  about  her  intention,  wishing  to  slip^way  qoirtif 
out  of  ner  old  life  at  the  moment  when  the  minds  of  bff 
acquaintance  were  occupied,  and  their  eyes  fully  filled  irilfc 

the  wedding. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  Primula  should  stay  out  Iste  as 
that  particular  evening.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  dkr 
a  dark  blue,  the  moonlight  soft  and  clear.  Hetty,  waste- 
ing  restlessly  in  and  out  the  few  narrow  chambers  of  kr 
old  home,  once  so  delightful  and  beloved,  now  grm  a 
the  dreary  and  haunted,  saw  the  silver  light  sfamiaf  a 
roofs  and  diimneys,  and  on  the  dead  flowers  and  aelB* 
choly  evergreens  of  her  little  roof-garden.  Only  a  ]fcv 
ago  she  had  cherished  those  withered  stalks,  with  Antfaflsf 
by  her  side,  and  they  had  smiled  together  over  their  fM 
in  the  glory  of  the  sunrise.  Now  all  that  fresh  snonisg 
light  was  gone,  Uie  blossoms  were  withered  away,  aodb* 
heart  was  withered  also.  Faith  and  hope  were  dead,  id 
life  remained  with  its  burden  to  be  earned.  She  that  hff 
eyes  from  sight  of  the  deserted  walls,  with  their  mensaa 
and  thought  of  the  great  world-wide  sea,  whidi  she  \d 
never  beheld,  but  must  now  reach  and  cross;  sad  ^ 
loneed  to  be  on  its  bosom  with  her  burden. 

The  hours  passed  and  Primula  did  not  retnra.  BeiiT 
thought  this  strange,  but  it  did  not  concern  her.  FriaA 
and  her  lover  and  their  affairs  seemed  to  have  aWs^ 
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passed  ont  of  her  life  and  left  her  alone.  She  did  not  go 
to  bed  all  niffht,  and  she  knew  she  was  waiting  for  Primula, 
bat  her  mina  was  so  lost  in  its  own  loneliness  that  it  could 
not  dwell  apon  the  condact  of  the  girl.  The  daylight 
broke,  and  found  her  sitting  pale  and  astonished  in  the 
«mpt7  house,  and  then  her  e^es  fell  on  a  letter  which  the 
nignt-shadows  had  hidden  from  her  where  it  laj  on  the 
table.  It  was  written  in  Primula's  scratchy  writing,  and 
was  addressed  to  Hetty. 

"  I  am  going  away  to  be  married,'*  wrote  Primula. 
^  Anthony  and  you  were  both  very  good  to  me  once,  but 
you  are  too  cold  and  stem  for  me  lately.  The  person  I  am 
j;oing  with  is  kinder  and  pleasanter.  I  am  to  be  married 
m  London,  and  after  that  I  am  to  be  taken  to  travel. 
When  I  come  back  I  shall  be  a  grand  lady,  and  I  shall 
«ome  to  Smokeford ;  and  I  shall  order  some  dresses  from 
Miss  Flounce,  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  very  elad  that  An- 
thony and  you  can  be  married  after  alL  He  was  always 
thinking  of  you  more  than  me ;  I  could  see  that  this  long 
while  back.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  and  that  you  wiU 
be  glad  to  see  me  on  my  return,  lour  affectionate  Pri- 
mula." 

Hetty  sat  a  long  time  motionless,  quite  stupefied,  with 
the  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Poor  little  ungrateful  mortal,"  thought  she ;  *'  Heaven 
shield  her,  and  keep  her  from  harml"  And  then  she 
thought  of  her  own  little  cup  of  life-happiness  spilled  on 
the  earth  for  this. 

<*  Oh,  what  waste  I  what  waste  1 "  moaned  poor  Hetty, 
twisting  the  note  in  her  fingers.  And  then  she  straight- 
ened it  and  folded  it  again,  and  put  it  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Anthony,  and  she  hastened  to  send  it  to 
him,  lest  the  hour  should  arrive  for  the  wedding,  and  the 
bridegroom  should  come  into  her  presence  seeking  his 
bride. 

When  this  had  been  despatched,  she  set  about  cording 
her  trunk  a,  and  taking  her  last  farewell  of  Sib,  who  was 
too  old  to  follow  her  to  America,  and  was  nigh  heart- 
broken at  staying  behind.  When  the  last  moment  came 
the  ran  out  of  the  house  without  looking  ric^ht  or  left 
And  she  was  soon  in  the  coach,  and  the  coach  was  on  its 
way  to  the  sea* port  from  whence  her  vessel  was  to  sail. 

When  Anthony  received  the  note,  he  felt  much  anger 
and  amazement,  but  very  little  grief.  Primula's  audacity 
electrified  him ;  and  then  he  remembered  that  she  was  not 
treating  him  worse  than  he  had  treated  Hetty.    Let  her 

go  then!  she  was  a  light  creature,  and  would  have 
roudit  him  misery  if  she  had  married  him.  Her  soft, 
foolish  beauty  and  bewitching  ways  faded  from  his  mind 
after  half  an  hour's  meditation;  and  Anthony  declared 
himself  free.  And  there  was  Hetty  still  in  her  nest  behind 
the  old  book-shop ;  as  sweet  and  as  precious  as  when  they 
were  lovers  a  year  aso.  The  last  few  months  were  only  a 
dream,  and  this  was  the  awaking. 

Hetty's  pale  cheeks  would  become  round  and  rosy  once 
more,  and  she  must  forgive  him  for  the  past,  so  urgently 
would  he  plead  to  her.    How  badly  he  had  behaved  1 

Anthony  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  to  take  a  walk 
along  a  road  little  frequented,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
ga^e  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  town,  anxious  to  think 
things  thoroughly  over,  and  to  consider  how  soon  he  could 
dare  to  present  himself  to  Hetty.  Not  for  a  long  time,  he 
waa  afiraid.  He  remembered  her  stem,  pale  look  when  he 
had  last  seen  her,  and  how  sure  he  had  felt  when  turning 
away  firom  her  that  her  love  was  dead.  A  chill  came  over 
him,  and  he  hune  his  head  as  he  walked.  Hetty  was 
never  quite  like  other  girls,  and  it  might  be  —  it  might  be 
that  her  heart  would  be  frozen  to  him  forevermore. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  Anthony, 
and  the  mail  coach  passed  him,  whirling  along  at  rapid 
apeed.  Hetty  was  in  the  coach  and  she  saw  him,  walking 
dejectedly  on  the  road  alone  with  his  trouble.  She  turned 
her  face  away  lest  he  should  see  her  ;  and  then  her  heart 
gave  one  throb  that  made  her  lean  from  the  window,  and 
wave  her  hand  to  him  in  farewell.  He  saw  her;  he  rushed 
forward ;  the  coach  whirled  round  a  bend  of  the  road. 
Hetfy  waf  gone. 


MERAN  AND  THE  GRAPE-CURK 

Meran,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  though  it  has 
lone  ceded  its  metropolitan  honors  to  Innsbruck,  remains 
the  nead-quarters  of  the  grape-cure,  and  is  unrivalled  for 
beauty  of  situation  and  charm  of  climate.  The  route  for 
ordinary  travellers  to  reach  this  delightful  little  town  is  by 
the  Rhine  and  Munich,  over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Botsen, 
whence  it  is  about  a  couple  of  hours'  drive.  But  those  more 
adventurous  spirits  who  prefer  to  rough  it  a  little,  and  to 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  amidst  fine 
scenery  and  fresh  mountain-air,  had  better  so  by  the  Lake 
of  Constance  to  Bregenz,  crossing  the  Arlberg  and  Fins- 
termnnz,  and  they  will  be  rewanied  by  a  journey  which 
will  live  long  in  their  memories,  and  which  is  suitably 
terminated  among  the  beauties  of  this  Southern  Paradise. 

Following  this  plan,  we  crossed  the  mountains  towards 
the  end  of  last  September.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  route.  The  Arlberg  was  in  all  the  glory  of 
earlv  autumn,  or  rather  summer  had  scarcely  departed  mmi 
its  lovely  slopes,  though  snow  lav  lightly  on  its  highest 

rts.  The  pines  were  heavy  with  uieir  cones,  fragrant 
le  sunshine;  rose-trees  covered  with  haws,  hanging 
branches  of  barberries  and  other  wild-fruits,  flashed  scarlet 
through  the  woods ;  and  ferns  and  mosses,  sprinkled  with 
blue  gentian,  made  beautiful  the  glades  between  the  trees. 
The  little  river  Inn,  our  constant  companion,  rushed,  slid, 
and  gpireled  along  or  below  our  path,  throughout  our  jour- 
ney, and  at  night  afforded  an  excellent  supper  of  trout,  at 
the  clean,  comfortable  little  inns  where  we  rested  on  our 
way.  We  generally  found  ourselves  en  route  at  sunrise, 
when  the  exquisite  brightness,  freshness,  and  purity  of 
morning  on  the  mountains^  made  it  the  pleasantest  hour  of 
the  day. 

After  three  davs  of  this  agreeable  travelling,  we  reached 
the  valley  in  which  Meran  lies.  The  approach  is  very 
striking.  Rounding  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  you  come 
suddenly  on  a  scene  of  peace  and  of  luxuriant  beauty  which 
might  befit  a  vale  of  Arcadia.  Mountains  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  feet  high  inclose  a  wide  valley,  dotted  with  farm- 
steads and  white  cottages,  all  surrounded  by  a  southern 
vegetation.  Here  grow  magnificent  Spanish  chestnut  and 
fig  trees,  while  a  perfect  net-work  or  vines  trained  over 
trellises  covers  the  hills.  Along  the  edge  of  the  road  grow 
immense  pumpkins,  with  their  robust  picturesque  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  gazing  right  in  the  sun's  eye;  while 
beyond,  lie  fields  of  Indian  corn  —  making  up  altogether  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  picture.  After  a  couple  of  miles  of  this 
scenery,  we  enterea  Meran,  a  sunny,  cheerful  town,  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  bright  and  brawling  little  river 
Passer. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  principal  street  of 
Meran,  run,  on  each  side,  dark  and  heavy  arcades,  gloomy, 
indeed,  but  not  unpleasant  in  a  climate  where  the  sun,  for 
many  months  of  the  year,  holds  such  undisputed  sway. 
Under  these,  all  mercantile  transactions,  including  a  brisk 
trafiic  in  grapes  and  figs,  take  place.  Beyond,  are  the 
pretty  Anhgen  of  the  town,  owing  much  to  nature,  and  a 
very  little  to  art,  and  there  stand  the  best  hotels  and 
peniioM,  Here  the  Passer  is  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
the  gardens  lying  on  each  side  ;  and  along  the  bank  is  the 
broad  Gisela  Promenade,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  and  affording  a  charming  walk  in  winter. 

The  population  of  Meran  numbers  K>ur  thousand  five 
hundred ;  this  is  greatly  increased  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  by  strangers,  wlio  come 
for  the  grape-cure,  and  to  rest  a  while  in  a  climate  so  dry 
and  warm,  and  yet  so  much  cooler  than  Italy  during  this 
season.  The  visitors  are  German,  Russian,  and  Italian, 
with  a  few  English  and  Americans ;  and  invalids,  espe- 
cially those  suffering  from  chest-complaints,  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent winter  residence.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  oheer> 
fulness  of  the  sunny  apartments  looking  on  the  Gisela 
Promenade,  or  the  pretty  pensions  of  Obermais,  a  village 
to  the  sou^  of  Meran,  and  connected  wiUi  it  by  the 
Anlogen  ;  but  standing,  as  it  does,  above  the  town,  it  ii 
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ntlier  more  ezpoted,  and  the  temperature  aomewhat  lower 
and  more  bracing.  Apartment!  and  single  rooms  are  faired 
hy  the  month  daring  the  spring  and  antnmn/and  tiie  prices 
Taxy,  according  to  Sue  and  situation,  from  twelve  to  forty- 
five  gnlden.  Living  at  Meran  is  decidedly  cheaper  than 
in  most  of  the  lUuian  and  French  places  of  resort ;  the 
pensions  charge  from  three  to  five  gulden  a  day,  though  it 
is  possible  for  those  whose  circumstances  will  not  permit  of 
this,  to  live  for  less.  Good  furnished  houses  and  villas  can 
be  found  for  families  who  prefer  their  own  housekeeping ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  well  to  bring  one's  own  cook,  as 
good  ones  are  seldom  to  be  found  here. 

An  English  service  is  held  twice  every  Sunday  in  the 
Lutheran  Chapel ;  there  is  a  fluctuating  congregation  of 
thirty  or  forty  English  and  Americans  during  the  season, 
and  the  little  chapel  is  well  and  nicely  kept  On  one 
Sunday  during  our  stay,  the  harvest  festival  took  place  ; 
and  Indian  com,  pomegranates,  bunches  of  grapes,  boughs 
of  red  apples,  magnolia  blossoms,  and  bnlliant  autumn 
flowers,  hung  in  a  splendid  garland  over  the  communion- 
table. 

The  amusements  of  Meran  are  of  a  yerj  unexciting 
description ;  and  beyond  walks  in  the  beautiful  environs, 
and  excursions  to  some  places  of  interest,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  vicinihr,  there  is  little  else  in  the  way  of 
entertainment.  The  lleranees  are  not  an  enterprising 
people,  and  trust  confidently  to  the  beauty  of  their  town  and 
cUmate,  and  most  implicitly  to  their  grapes,  to  allure  the 
stranser.  And  there  is  a  charm  in  thu  simplicity  fiur  more 
delightful  to  many  than  the  usual  stereotyped  amusements 
of  a  watering-place.  The  band  plays  every  morning  in  the 
gardens ;  ana  nere  the  visitors  walk  eating  grapes,  or  sit  un- 
der trees  eating  grapes,  or  read  or  sketch  with  a  basket  of 
grapes  beside  them,  or  ramble  about  in  family  groups  —  all, 
and  always,  eating  grapes.  In  the  afternoon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  disperse  in  carriages,  on  horse  or  don- 
Kcv  back,  or  in  chaiies  h  porteur^  to  see  some  famous  view  or 
old  Schlou  (always  finishins  by  a  regale  of  cofi*ee),  on  some 
fidr  hill-side  or  ruin-crowned  mountain.  Now  and  then  a 
concert  will  be  given,  or  a  lecture  on  a  popular  subject,  at 
one  of  the  principal  hotels  ;  but  out-of-door  pleasures  are 
decidedly  m  the  ascendant  at  Meran,  and  with  good 
reason.  There  are  two  lending  libraries,  said  to  be  well 
furnished  with  books  in  difierent  languages  ;  but  having 
brought  our  own  supply,  we  cannot  speak  of  these  from 
experience. 

But  the  great  object  of  interest  here,  the  absorbing  oc- 
cupation of  life,  is  —  eating  grapes.  The  first  thing  one 
does  on  arriving  at  Meran  is  to  buy  a  basket;  ana  the 
visitor  is  to  be  seen  at  seven  next  morning,  gay  and  ex- 
ultant, buying  grapes  to  fill  his  purchase  of  the  evening 
before,  wondering  much  at  their  cneapness  ;  yet  discover- 
ing after  a  very  few  days'  experience,  that  he  paid  rather 
highly  in  giving  at  once  the  price  demanded.  For  grapes 
of  the  richest  bloom  and  most  delicious  flavor  are  to  be 
seen  all  around :  they  hang  in  purple  bunches  over  all  the 
hills,  in  every  garden,  round  every  cottage  porch ;  carts  and 
baskets  full  of  them  are  brought  into  the  town  every  morn- 
ing, and  they  lie  heaped  on  stalls  in  glorious  profusion  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets.  Everybody  who  comes  ''  takes 
the  grape-cure,"  to  the  extent  of  eating  more  grapes  than 
he  ever  did  before  in  his  life,  unless  he  prefers  figs,  which 
are  almost  as  plentiful  and  excellent.  iSut  I  propose  now 
to. speak  of  those  invalids  sufiering  from  bronchial  affec- 
tions, or  incipient  consumption,  or  other  complaints  for 
whom  this  most  agreeable  medicine  has  been  prescribed. 

No  quantity  of  grapes  under  three  pounds  a  dav  can  be 
considered  as  a  trae  and  energetic  grape-cure  —  less  than 
this  is  mere  pleasant  dallying.  The  patient  begins  with 
one  or  two  pounds  a  day,  dividing  the  quantity  into  three 
portions  —  one  taken  an  hour  before  breakfast,  the  next 
between  that  and  dinner  Twhich  takes  place  at  1 2.80  or  1 
at  latest,  at  Meran),  and  tne  last  portion  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  an  hour  before  the  last  meal  of  the  dajr.  The 
grapes  must  be  eaten  in  the  open  air,  an  iniunction 
obeved  to  the  letter  at  Meran,  as  everybody  walks  about 
eating  grapes  all  day  long,  unless  you  prefer  taking  one  of 


your  three  portions  sitting  in  your  verandah,  gazing  kak 
out  over  the  lovely  country.  After  a  couple  oC  dayi,  lis 
quantity  is  to  be  increased  bv  half  a  pound,  until  it  re^ 
three  or  four  pounds.  This  is  often  sufficient — depeoadert^ 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  progresi  I 
has  made,  etc.  Many  people  eat  six  pounds  daily,  aldio^^ 
as  man  v  as  eight  is  said  to  be  unusuaL  Patients  are  igt 
to  be  discounted  if  thev  feel  less  well  after  three  or  far 
days  of  grape-eating ;  tnis  is  not  seldom  the  case;  botilii 
crisis  being  past,  t&v  speedily  feel  the  benefit  of  the  tictt- 
ment.  One  great  advantage  of  the  grape-cure  is,  thst  m 
special  di^  is  enforced.  Food  in  any  wajr  trying  to  ibe 
digestion  is,  of  course,  forbidden  ;  and  otlier  fruit  is  k 
general  not  recommended  ;  but  after  eating  from  fear  ii 
six  pounds  of  grapes  daily,  one  does  not  feel  any  partieda 
inclination  for  further  indulgence  in  Pomona's  boolia. 
Grapes,  containing  a  large  quantitv  of  nourishment,  hmei 
very  satisfying  effect  on  Uie  appetite  generally,  aad  issaf 
other  food  is  required ;  and  in  cases  where  the  cure  is  tsk- 
ing  good  effect,  the  patient  gains  in  weight,  aad,sfiflri 
while,  in  strength  also.  As  there  are  some  diseases  of  tk 
respiratory  organs  for  which  the  grape-cure  is  rather  it 
iurfous  than  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  aphjada 
before  undertaking  it.  The  cure  occupies  from  war  to  sx 
weeks,  and  during  September  and  October  the  gnpeiai 
at  their  best  £«* ly  ones  are  to  be  obtuned  in  Aap^ 
and  late  ones  in  November,  but  they  are  neither  so  pd 
nor  so  efficacious :  die  country,  too,  is  in  its  greatest  bssa? 
during^  the  height  of  the  grape-season.  Not  hot  via 
April  is  a  charming  month  at  MeraUy  when  the  abuadat 
almond  and  apricot  trees  are  a  mass  of  blossom  ;  and  vka 
the  traveller,  returning  home  after  a  winter  passed  in  Ititp, 
is  tempted  to  linger  awhile  in  the  pretty  Uttle  town,  bdbn 
proceeding  northward. 

The  people  of  Meran  are  a  rimple  folk,  prospeross  ssi 
contented,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  exceedingly  hoaed 
They  have  little  idea  ofanything  beyond  their  vallm,  bs 
are  nevertheless  curious  enough  about  strangers  and  ttir 
waya  On  one  of  our  excursions  into  the  country,  m  at 
down  on  the  roadside  to  rest  and  watch  the  sunset;  tb 
people  were  returning  firom  the  fields,  and  sauled  aA 
stared  undisguisedly  at  us  as  they  passed ;  one  woass  la 
her  companions  go  on,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  m 
Then  began  a  string  of  quiet,  civilly  worded,  but  nss 

Eertinacious  questions,  about  our  home,  the  distanoe  «s 
ad  come,  why  we  had  come,  of  the  different  membsn  d 
our  family,  but  especially  about  our  dress.     Slie  gavt  kr 
o])inion  freely  as  to  the  beauty  and  expediencv  of  tris- 
mings,  sleeve-links,  etc.,  and  examined  and  asked  the  pciee 
of  every  article  we  wore.    This  catechism    began  to  Isita 
little  too  long,  and,  rather  to  her  disappointment,  «e  fH^ 
up  at  length,  wished  her  good  evening,  and  walked  vnf 
before  she  had  nearly  finished  all  she  had  got  to  af- 
Their  honesty,  as  before  said,  is  certainly  indisputable;  ba 
there  are  spots  upon  the  sun ;  and  on  one  ooeafloa,  a 
retuminff    from  a  drive,  we    missed   an    umbreUs,  ba 
not  till  Uie  following  day,  when  the  servants  of  the  M 
said  it  liad  been  put  into  the  carriage,  bat  had  not  bea 
seen  since.    We  sent  to  the  coachman  who  drove  u^  ssi 
he  returned  answer  that  no  umbrella  had  been  left  is  ^ 
carriage.    As  it  could  not  be  found,  we  though  tbat,tt 
avoid  any  mistake,  it  would  be  well  to  send  for  the  an 
and  question  him  ourselves.    He  came,  protesting  tiisti 
was  neither  left  in  his  carriage,  nor  was  it  suaywhRS  in  to 
possession.    Upon  this,  we  merely  remark^  in  moontt 
accents,  that  it  was  a  pity  it  could  not  be  found,  as  ws  bii 
intended  giving  a  good  Trinkgdd  to  whoever  restored  i 
A  look  of  light  passed  over  his  stolid  face ;  he  brisklj  Id 
the  room,  and  in  five  minutes  more  a  knock  came  to  sv 
door.    "  Come  in  ;  '*  and  the  door  openinj^,  the  poist  d 
the  umbrella  was  protraded  innde,  the  man  followiii£  stf 
shamefaced,  but  rather  elate.    No  one  could  help  lan^i^s; 
and  the  Trinkgeld  was  eladly  paid  for  the  ransom  of  o* 
useful  travelling  companion,  given  up  for  lost.    The  mi' 
of  the  hotel  said  the  man's  behavior  was  **eiB  sehv 
Skandal,''  and  that  he  ought,  in  decency,  to  have  deftn*' 
bringing  it  for  an  hour  or  so  after  jEm/»^  it  1 
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We  spent  a  monih  at  Meran,  during  which  time  we  had, 
I  believe,  one  dav  of  rain,  and  two  or  three  cloudy  onef  ; 
but  all  my  recollections  of  it  are  associated  with  light  and 
warmth,  autumn  colors  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and 
the  sound  of  waters  racing  over  the  stones  In  the  sunshine. 


JULIET'S  TOMB. 


I  AaiuvBD  at  Verona  late  one  eyening  In  the  month  of 
August,  1868,  after  a  lone  though  interesting  ride  from 
Florence.  The  air  was  close  and  sultry,  so  close  that  I 
smiled  at  the  words  which  would  exactly  describe  my  situ- 
ation —  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand,  and  a  napkin  sudarium 
in  the  other.  There  was  no  other  wayfarer  in  the  larae 
iolU-d^manger  of  a  very  old-fashioned  Italian  inn.  Its 
walls  were  already  decorated  with  loyal  pictures  of  the 
Be^letto,  Principe  Umberto,  GaribaldC  and  so  on.  Sud- 
denly through  the  early  gloom  burst  forth  over  the  town 
a  grand  storm  of  thunder.  The  lightning  broke  open  the 
black  veil  of  night,  lit  up  every  brick  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square  facing  my  hotel,  and  in  a  thought  was  gone. 
Then  uain  and  yet  aeain.  I  stepped  on  die  balcony  and 
watched  the  storm  bareheaded.  The  few  drops  that  strag- 
gled down  seemed  to  eladden  and  refresh  me  after  a  fort- 
night's sojourn  in  hot  Italy.  In  a  short  time  the  rain  came 
down  more  fiercely,  and  1  had  to  retire. 

To-morrow  was  to  be  an  eventful  day.    There  was  that 
grand  arena  to  explore,  carrying  one  back  bodily,  as  it 
were,  and  not  in  thought  merely,  to  the  days  of  the  Csssars. 
There  w«re  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  with  their  waving 
iron  ring-work,  and  the  ladder  whence  their  name.    AU 
these  and  many  more  **  lions.''    Already  I  was  thinking  of 
the  **  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  of  the  feuds  of  Montague 
and  Gapalet,  and  above  all  I  meant  to  visit  Juliet's  Tomb. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  heavens  cleared ;  and  I  wan- 
dered to  a  caf^  not  far  from  the  Amphitheatre,  and  sat 
down  to   meditate  on  that  eternal  monument  of  Roman 
force,  on  smoking  officers,  on  crowds  of  Italians  really  en- 
joying the  mere  pleasure  of  being  alive,  and  —  my  cup  of 
coffee,  for  which  I  paid  a  franc,  in  paper  of  course,  and  nad 
about  seventy  copper  centesimi,  kreuUers,  etc.,  given  in  ex- 
change.   The  Austrian's  power  was  gone,  but  some  of  hb 
coins  remained.    After  dark  I  went  into  a  square  and  heard 
a  very  good  band  of  music.     In  the  morning  I  was  awake 
betimes.    It  was  raining  slightly  ;  but  this  rather  encour- 
aged tlian  damped  mv  ardpr,  for  the  sky  had  been  three 
weeks  cloudless,  and  I  enjoyed  the  mere  touch  of  a  rain- 
drop.    My  hotel  was  the  Torre  di  Londra,  Englished  on 
the  omnibus  •'London's  Tower"  for  the  benefit  of  —  per- 
haps the  French.    Issuing  then  from  «  London's  Tower  " 
in  the  Piazza  Dante,  I  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian 
cicerone.    Now  I  know  no  lulian  —  may  the  shade  of 
Dante  pardon  me  I  —  but  somehow  I  managed  to  make  out 
my  guide.    He  said  he  knew  a  little  German  and  a  little 
Firench.    This  may  have  been  true,  bat  he  did  not  prove  his 
knowledge  in  my  hearing.    I  vbited  first  the  arena,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  amphiueatres  in  the  world,  though  not  so 
large  as  the  Coliseum.    I  wandered  about  a  long  time,  and 
qtdte  bewildered  my  good  Italian :  all  round  the  top  (t.e.,  the 
present  top,  for  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  rows  of 
seats  remain)  — all  round  the  arena  proper,  now  peacefully 
ooTered  with  grass  —  all  round  inside,  besides  in  and  out, 
in  all  conceivable  directions.    Here  the  wild  beasts  were 
kepty  there  the  bodies  of  fallen  gladiators  were  dragged  off 
with  a  flesh-hook;  here  water  ran  to  cleanse  away  the 
blood  ;  there,  above  and  all  round,  in  a  huge  elliptical  sea 
or  ocean  of  faces,  sat  the  Romans,  matrea  et  Jilue,  sen- 
ators and  scarred  warriors. 

Seel  that  conquered  Dacian  gladiator  appeals  to  the 
assemhled  fifty  thousand  to  signify  whether  he  has  lost 
blood  enough,  and  whether  he  may  be  restored  to  his  wife 
and  children  far  away  on  the  Danubius.  Are  the  thumbs 
up  or  down  ? 

Bot  am  I  alive  before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  the  boasted 
nineteenth  century?   Behold,  by  Jupiter,  O  ye  Roman 


ghosts,  there  is  a  dirty  Italian  stacking  hay  under  one  of 
your  eternal  arches,  and  another  hammering  a  horse-shoe 
on  a  stithv  I 

After  teeine  the  porter,  who  looked  anything  but  a 
Roman  —  and  ne  sold  poor  photographs  —  we  went  through 
the  Piazza  Dante  to  see  the  tomb  of  the  Scaligers — the 
famous  **  Skalijeree "  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  my 
guide  called  them.  I  find  that  the  Escalus,  rrince  ot 
Verona,  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  is  said  to  have  been,  or 
mayhap  certainly  was,  Bartolomsso  della  Scala  (a.  d.  1808). 
Anyhow,  the  tombs  are  grand ;  the  movable  iron  net-work 
around,  with  the  "  La  Scala,"  the  arms  of  the  family,  **  en- 
twined "  (as  the  papers  say  of  the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and 
ThUtle,)  is  grander ;  and  the  whole  surrounding  very  in- 
teresting, from  an  historian,  an  antiquarian,  and  many 
other  points  of  view  —  if  you  could  see  them,  for  the  tombs 
are  in  a  small  square  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  Piccadilly 
Square,  if  you  did  not  happen  to  know  where  to  look.  My 
guide  told  me  all  about  it^  and  all  about  the  palazzi  round 
the  Piazza  Dante  — perhaps  in  *'  very  choice  Italian,"  bat 
I  did  not  understand  much  of  it.  In  any  case  I  understood 
as  much  as  the  servant  whom  Capulet  sent  out  through 
fair  Verona  to 

"  Find  those  persons  out 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  say 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay.'^ 

Says  the  servant,  — 

"  Find  them  out  whose  namei  are  written  here !  It  is  written 
that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard  and  the  tailor 
with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  bis  pencil  and  the  painter  with  his 
nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons  whose  names  are  here 
writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath 
here  writ.    I  must  to  the  learned." 

''In  good  time"  enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo,  and  as 
Romeo  can  read  anything  he  sees  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  his  own  fortune  in  his  misery,  he  reads  the  list  of  the 
fair  assembly  that  is  to  be. 

After  this  we  went  to  some  gardens,  from  which  I  was 
to  see  in  the  distance  not  only  the  whole  city,  but  much 
of  flat  Liombardy,  with  Custoza  and  many  more  places  in- 
teresting or  tragic  in  modem  Italian  story.  I  enjoyed  the 
sight  much.  On  referring  to  my  Baedeker  I  find  the 
gurdens  are  called  Giardino  Giuste.  They  contain  some 
magnificent  old  cypresses,  said  to  be  firom  four  to  five  hun- 
dred years  old. 

At  one  o'clock  I  put  up  fi>r  a  rest  and  a  lunch,  passing, 
on  my  way  to  the  guide's  favorite  caf^,  a  church  dedicate 
to  St.  Thomas,  *'  the  holie  blissful  martyr  "  of  Canterbury. 

DuljT  rested,  I  sallied  forth  to  visit  the  Tomba  di  Giulietta. 
My  guide  did  not  care  to  go.  He  had  no  romantic  notions 
on  the  subject  He  said  tdl  the  Inrieso  had  a  rage  for  this 
tomb,  and  it  was  only  a  coarse  old  stone  trough,  which  he 
did  not  believe,  etc,  etc.  At  least,  I  thought  he  said  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  pro  and 
con.,  he  consented  to  humor  me  in  what  he  considered  a 
sort  of  iiarmless  English  mania. 

He  had  shown  me  before  Juliet's  house,  very  high  and 
not  very  grand,  with  a  littU  cap,  the  family  crest,  on  a  small 
stone  sliield  over  the  court  entrance.  It  is  now  an  inn, 
like  Sir  Thomas  More's  house  of  persecuting  fame  in 
Chelsea  was,  for  the  new  Rmbankment  has  swept  it  away. 
The  street  was  formerly*  **  Capuletti,"  but  it  is  now  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Sebastian. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  pair  of  broad  doors,  that  pre- 
vented our  farther  progress  up  a  narrow  lane.  But  there 
was  a  long  bell-hanole  outside,  at  which  my  Italian  tugged ; 
and  the  sound  produced  a  small  boy,  who  opened  part  of 
the  door,  with  an  inquiring  face,  which  inquiry  I  suppose 
was  satisfactorily  answered,  for  we  crossed  the  bar  into  a 
low  shed,  a  clu^nter's  shop,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
after  the  usual  manner.    Leaving  this  we  entered  a  large 

Sarden,  with  beautifully  laden  vines  trellised  over  the  path, 
uliet's  garden!  A  real  garden,  with  real  vines,  real 
grapes,  r^  flowers,  real  fruit  above  the  earth  and  in  it, 
real  rain  too  fidling,  and  not  such  a  garden  as  one  sees  on 
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the  stage.    And  jet  the  stage  garden  has  one  advantage, 
for  it  possesses  a  real  Juliet. 

And  the  window  away  there  to  the  right — did  Juliet 
look  out  there,  or  show  a  light  there,  after  the  manner  of 
the  jonng  lady  in  '*  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,"  when  she 
was  waiting  for  Romeo  ?  And  thu  high  wall  to  the  left  — 
did  Romeo  scale  this  ?  Not  that  it  is  too  high  for  a  lover 
to  scale. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  and  others  like,  crossed  my  mind. 
In  fact,  I  was  in  a  high  state  of  reverie  somewhere  in  cloud- 
cuckoo-land,  hut  came  down  to  earth  all  too  rapidly  when 
my  umbrella  would  catch  against  the  overhanging  trellis- 
work  on  which  the  vine  was  supported. 

I  enjoyed  the  visit ;  but  as  humanity  —  notably  English 
humanity  —  is  not  wholly  free  from  weather  influences,  I 
could  not  get  up  much  romantic  ardor. 

I  saw  "  fair  Melrose ''  once,  but  not  '*  aright.'*  Another 
time  the  moon  would  not  come  through  the  right  window 
at  Tin  tern.  It  was  as  foggy  as  London  in  that  real  yellow 
November  celebrated  in  '^leak  House,*'  when  I  was  on 
Snowdon  ;  and  on  the  Titlis ;  and  the  sun  would  not  rise 
on  the  Schafberg,  the  Rigi  of  the  Tyrol.  Such  experiences 
have  taught  me  to  make  the  most  of  what  I  can  get, 
although  I  do  not  believe  as  a  rule  that  myself  or  anybody 
else  ever  learns  from  experience. 

Meditation  among  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead  was 
clearly  out  of  place.  One  could  n*t  "  shed  a  tear "  very 
well  ;  the  heavens  were  doing  that  too  plentifully;  and 
one's  poetic  or  imaginatiye  flights,  or  even  one's  wishes 
that  one's  own  Juliet  were  by  one's  side,  were  pretty  sure 
to  be  disagreeably  put  to  flizht  by  an  envious  raindrop 
finding  its  globular  and  chilly  way  just  inside  one's  collar. 

On  the  whole  an  umbrella  is  not  romantic.  Fancy 
Romeo  and  Juliet  under  an  umbrella  which  would  n't  cover 
either  of  them  I  Cannot  you  see  the  stream  from  the  tips 
making  sad  work  with  Juliet's  dress  ?  Then  an  umbrella 
under  a  vine-walk  I     Oh,  Bacchus  I 

But  at  last  by  careful  dodging  I  arrived  at  *'  the  end  pro- 
posed." A  low  shed — tool-£ed  —  broken  walls  —  roof 
ofl*.  Bah  1  Juliet's  tomb  here  I  '  T  were  profanation  to 
think  so  base  a  thought. 

'*  £cco  1 "  said  my  conductor,  with  a  wettish  smile,  and 
pointed  to  a  long  stone  trough,  exactly  like  the  baths  of 
iioman  times  one  sees  in  the  galleries  of  the  Uffizi  —  place 
for  the  head  even.  It  contained  half  an  inch  of  dirty  water ; 
and  I  stood  there,  looking  at  it,  with  my  umbrella  dripping 
into  it. 

^  My  poor  Italian  stood  with  both  garments  and  boots  ex- 
hibiting many  solutions  of  continuity,  smiling  wetly,  as  I 
said,  and  saying  '^  Ecco,  Signor."  1  could  see  that  my 
folly  amused  him ;  but  he  was  glad  of  it,  nevertheless,  for 
there  were  certain  paper  francs  to  come,  on  account  of  it, 
towards  the  polenta  for  a  wife  and  four  children  all  but 
starving  at  home.  Fancy  Friar  Laurence,  and  Juliet,  and 
nurse,  and  County  Paris  here !  But  no  —  no.  <*  Do  you 
—  does  the  Signor  believe  it  ?  "  was  nearly  the  question ; 
and  my  answer  was  that  which  any  of  my  young  readers, 
if  I  have  any,  would  most  likely  have  made  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Poor  Juliet  1  Didst  lie  there  with  bloody  Tybalt  and 
the^  bones  of  thy  great  ancestors  ?  Did  that  fond,  foolish, 
lovin|f,  cruel  father  and  mother  of  thine  —  that  wordy, 
deaf-m-one-ear  old  nnrse  —  that  pasteboard  County  — 
that  heartv  friar,  who  reminds  one  very  much  of  Gold- 
smith's "Hermit  of  the  Dale"  — and  all  the  mourning 
coaches  of  Verona  follow  thee  hither  ?  Here  didst  thou 
sleep  off  that  potent  two-and-fortv  hours'  draught  ?  Did 
Peter  and  Simon  Cutling,  and  Hugh  Rebeck,  and  James 
Soundpost  try  quips  here?  Was  all  that  fighting  and 
tragedy  work  done  here  ?  — 

• 

"Here  lies  the  County  Paris  slain ; 
And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  killed." 

Nay.    And  again,  no  I 

I  walked  from  this  scene  thinkine  much.  The  small 
boy  looked  wondering  why  I  should  give  him  certain  small 


coins  for  a  look  at  a  stone  box.  The  guide  hnrried  me  off 
to  another  church  (we  had  seen  several  before)  andmj 
visit  was  ended.  But  I  should  like  to  go  again  on  a  fim 
day,  and  not  accompanied  by  a  guide  only. 


THE  GLOOM  OF  ENGLISH  SUNDAY. 

Mr.  p.  a.  Taylor  has  a  praiseworthy  wish  to  remort 
the  remnant  of  Puritan  gloom  which  still  hangs  round  Soi- 
day.    But  while  we  heartily  ame  with  him  that  all  Gof- 
ernment  collections  of  works  of  art  and  science  shoald  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  that  day,  we  doubt  very  mod 
whether  the  result  of  that  course  would  be  to  take  anj 
any  appreciable  portion  of  the  gloom  which  is  spediQT 
characteristic  of  Sunday  in  our  large  towBS.    The  truth  a 
that  towns  exist  onlv  for  purposes  which  cease  to  be  uAn 
purposes  on  an  English  Sunaay.    It  is  not  the  amnseoegii 
of  large  towns  which  make  them  cheerful,  bat  the  baaoea; 
the  power  of  buying  and  selling,  the  exhibition  of  tbe 
things  which  are  buyable  and  salable,  the  faint  motioBi 
of  the  mind  towards  buying  this  or  that,  the  coBscioQnai 
of  various  needs  which  mi^t  be  supplied  in  any  one  of  a 
thousand  difierent  places,  the  flutter  of  purpose  which  tini 
consciousness  rouses,  —  in  a  word,  the  multinuioos  intavto 
which  people  live  together  in  snch  huge  groups  to  serve,  tbii 
it  is  which  makes  great  cities  cheerful ;  and  let  what  place  e( 
innocent  amusement  yon  will  be  open,  no  great  ci^  whid 
ceases  almost  altogether  from  trade  on  a  Sunday  can  enr 
wear  a  cheerful  aspect    Not  only  will  the  closed  duip 
look  gloomv,  but  the  countenances  of  people  who  have  so 
longer  beK>re  them  any  small  excitements,  of  the  kisd 
which  most  touch  and  rivet  superficial  interests,  wiU  alwsjfi 
be  apt  to  look  blank.    The  characteristic  ripple  on  the  nv- 
face  of  society  is  wanting ;  those  who  really  dwell  on  relig- 
ious thoughts  on  a  Sunday  may  be  either  cheerfal  or  an- 
tere,  but  whether  cheerful  or  austere,  there  will  hardlj  bi 
in  them  that  vivacity  of  purpose  which  marks  action. 

Look  at  the  world  of  a  great  citv  how  yon  will,  there  ii 
always  something,  absent  from  it,  which  it  isaptto  rniasad 
show  that  it  misses,  when  all  business  is  suspended.  Ik 
country  wears  no  gloom  due  to  this  cause,  because  the  life 
of  the  country  is  not  in  like  manner  suspended.  It  is  m 
thai  the  field  operations  are  not  going  on,  tbe  laboren  an 
not  at  work  ;  but  Uiese  are  matters  which  hardly  afieet  tk 
general  scene  of  country  life;  indeed,  there  ia  prob^ 
even  more  of  a  superficial  kin4  to  interest  tbe  roral  pops- 
lation  in  the  duties  of  Sunday,  than  there  is  in  the  ordasrr 
work  of  the  field  or  the  farm-yard.  The  doll  SLnd  oAea  sal- 
itary  operations  of  agriculture  tend  to  render  more  stolti 
rather  than  to  brighten  the  faces  of  those  who  perfaia 
them,  and  even  the  languid  social  amenities  of  a  villa^ 
Sunday  bring  more  life  into  the  laborers'  faces  than  tfaor 
ordinary  won.  It  is  not,  then,  we  beliere,  in  any  dorft 
the  want  of  amusements,  so  much  as  the  want  of  the  otf- 
acteristic  life  of  the  place,  which  is  apt  to  make  tbe  Sib> 
day  look  so  repulsive  in  all  great  Protestant  cities.  Uaka 
a  town  can  be  made  to  look  as  natural  and  sigmficaBt  m 
Sunday  as  on  week-days,  —  and  this,  of  course,  it  seret 
could,  without  at  least  as  much  buying  and  selling  ss  gea 
on  in  the  Catholic  towns  of  the  Continent,  —  it  can  me 
wear  the  characteristic  appearance  of  a  town ;  and  wHhatf 
that,  there  will  always  be  an  air  in  it  of  something  miasii^ 
and  probably  of  a  blank  on  the  faces  of  its  ordinary  inhi^ 
itants. 

The  eesthetic  relief  which  travellers  withoot  Sabbatarin 
prejudices  are  apt  to  feel  when  they  wake  up  on  Simd^> 
some  great  foreign  city,  and  find  it  wearing  all  thevtvad^ 
of  the  day  before  with  a  sort  of  holiday  snule  added,  if  stf 
due  to  anything  which  could  be  gained  withoat  a  fr 
greater  sacrifice  than  any  party  in  England  would  e«9 
dream  of  contemplating.  For  the  inhabitants  of  sa^  > 
city  are  really  full  of  their  ordinary  interests,  only  irtfc 
something  less  of  pressure  on  their  minds,  and  mmnAi^ 
more  of  social  gayety  as  well  as  religious  interest  Id  oeeff 
them.    Hence  of  course  they  present  an  even  more  ^b^t'^ 
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terifliic  subject  of  study  than  on  ordinary  week-days.  Since 
they  have  less  of  shop  and  more  of  church,  less  of  domestic 
labor  and  more  of  social  intercourse,  without  wholly  losing 
any  one  interest,  the  variety  of  their  small  hopes  and  inter- 
ests is  greatly  increased,  without  any  of  them  being  can- 
celled. 

Of  course  no  one  wishes  to  see  the  cheerfulness  of  Lon- 
don or  any  other  English  town  increased  at  so  great  a  cost 
of  genuine  rest,  and  of  opportunity  for  what  may  be  some- 
times, though  rarelv,  even  better  than  rest,  — the  kind  of 
devotion  which  tasks  the  soul  even  more  in  one  way  than 
labor  can  task  the  body  in  another.  If  Mr.  P.  A.  fiylor's 
motion  were  at  all  likely  to  end  in  **  The  Continental  Sun- 
day "  in  this  sense,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  himself,  with  all  his 
hatred  of  the  Puritanic  grimness  of  the  Scotch  Sabbath, 
would  be  the  first  to  vote  against  it.  What  he  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  is  the  superstition,  and  not  the  rest ;  still  less, 
the  earnestness  in  relation  to  other  than  worldly  interests 
which  the  rest  from  the  turmoil  of  those  interests  often 
feeds.  What  he  appears  to  desire  is,  that  everything  which 
can  make  the  Sunday  a  day  of  more  genuine  rest  for  the 
multitude  should  be  done ;  and  everything  which  makes  it 
a  day  of  less  rest  for  the  multitude  should  be  abstained 
from.  The  railways  ought  to  be  open,  as  they  are  open 
morning  and  evening  at  least,  because  they  tend  to  increase 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  the  greater  number.  The  theatres 
ought  not  to  be  open,  not  only  because,  as  they  are  always 
open  on  week-days  out  of  working  hours,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  employment  of  so  many  persons  who  most  of  all 
need  rest,  but  also  because  the  enjoyment  they  give  is 
rather  of  the  exciting  and  feverish,  than  of  the  resting  and 
refreshing  kind. 

Even  Sir.  Peter  Taylor  does  not,  we  imagine,  detest  the 
gloom  of  an  Euglish  city's  Sunday  so  profoundly  that  he 
would  wish  to  remove  it  at  the  cost  of  what  we  gain  by  it, 
—  a  real  holiday  for  the  body  and  mind,  and,  where  it  is 
possible,  for  the  soul.  There  are  pleasant  sights  which  it 
would  cost  too  much  to  secure ;  and  among  them  certainly 
is  the  sight  of  the  ease  and  vivacity  belonging  to  the 
Paris  or  the  Vienna  Sunday,  for  Londoners.  It  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  is,  to  many,  a  day  of 
moral  restoration,  and  to  the  vast  number  a  day  of  salutary 
change  and  rest.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  would  probably  as 
little  dream  of  sacrificing  it  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
brightness  of  the  Continental  Sunday,  as  his  enemies  the 
Sabbatarians  would  think  of  taking  his  kind  hint  that  they 
might  stop  the  Sabbath- breaking  practice  of  driving  to 
church  and  chapel  in  cabs  and  carriages,  by  shutting  up  the 
churches  and  chapels  themselves. 

But  the  gloom  of  our  English  Sundays  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  other  and  preventable  causes,  especially  to  the  too 
frequently  characteristic  labor  of  Sunday,  — the  labor,  for 
instance,  of  going  over  and  over  again  the  lineaments  of 
human  depravity,  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  attempt  of  the  listeners  to  believe  on 
the  other,  that  by  some  arti&cial  sleight-of-hand  called  "  ac- 
cepting the  conditions  of  salvation,"  &ose  evil  characteristics 
may  be  not  so  much  extinguished,  as  formally  cancelled  in 
the  account  between  man  and  God ;  to  the  Sisyphus  labor 
of  constantly  exhorting  to  good  works  against  the  perma- 
nent under-current  of  conviction  that  nothing  that  is  said 
will  bear  fruit  among  one  per  cent  of  the  hearers ;  to  the 
TanUlus  labor  of  presenting  to  thirsty  souls  all  the  petty 
"  means  of  grace  "  by  which  the  ceremonial  school  hope  to 

get  human  nature  into  living  contact  with  the  divine, 

means  of  grace,  however,  which  shrink  away  from  their 
spirits  as  they  approach.  In  all  our  English  churches,  and 
especially  in  those  which  are  most  ProtesUnt,  there  is  too 
inuch  work  and  too  little  rest  in  the  atmosphere  of  their 
thought  Religious  teachers  go  over  and  over,  again  and 
again,  the  considerations  which  should  startle  and  depress 
or  spur  the  soul,  but  too  seldom —  we  except  the  beautiful 
liturgy,  and  especially  beautiful  Communion-service  of  the 
national  Church  —  dwell  on  those  which  should  confirm  its 
strength  and  calm  iu  tumults.  The  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Ritualists,  indeed,  who  rely  on  the  objective  power  of  the 
SacramenU,  do  manage,  —  and  it  is  the  chief  root  of  their 


strength,  —  to  infuse  a  comfort  into  the  hearts  of  their  peo- 
ple. But  those  who  disbelieve  eagerly  in  anything  like 
a  physical  channel  of  grace,  which  may  be  to  a  large  ex- 
tent independent  of  the  active  cooperation  of  the  souls 
towards  which  it  flows,  are  far  too  apt  to  spend  all  their 
efforts  in  rousing  and  probing,  instead  of  strengthening  and 
soothing,  the  natures  of  their  hearers. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  in  this  resoect 
between  ue  Christian  gospel  and  the  expositions  or  its 
modem  teachers.  Of  Christ's  own  sayings  a  very  large 
part  are  apparently  directly  intended  to  quiet  and 
strengthen  the  minds  of  restless  and  wistful  hearers.  His 
most  elaborate  discourse  begins  with  a  string  of  beatitudes, 
not  exhortations,  —  in  other  words,  with  picturing  the  peace 
which  a  divine  state  of  spirit  will  bring,  instead  of  with- 
drawing attention  to  the  effort  needful  to  attain  it  Even  the 
prospect  of  persecution  is  introduced  with  a  promise  of  rejoic- 
ing. When  He  prophesies  that  instead  of  peace  on  earth 
the  faith  He  preaches  shall  bring  **  a  sword,"  He  is  careful 
to  add  that  even  the  loss  of  lire  for  his  sake  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  finding  of  a  larger  and  fuller  life.  If  He 
denounces  the  sins  of  the  towns  in  which  He  preached,  He 
ends  his  denunciation  with  a  vision  of  the  happy  humility, 
the  easy  yoke,  and  the  light  burden  of  the  ^*  babes "  to 
whom  Uod  has  revealed  his  truth.  If  He  searches  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  with  the  light  which  He  throws  on 
the  interior  origin  of  all  evil  words  and  evil  acts,  He  brings 
the  blinding  scrutiny  to  an  end  with  the  assurance  that 
whosoever  does  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  as  dear  to  Him 
as  brother,  sbter,  or  mother.  And  even  while  the  predic- 
tion that  all  his  disciples  were  immediately  about  to  for- 
sake, that  one  was  to  deny  and  one  to  betray  Him,  is  on  his 
tongue,  the  chief  subject  of  his  discourse,  after  distributing 
to  tnem  none  the  less  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood,  is, 
«  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  It  is  the  same  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles.  They  never  go  far  in  the  way  of  expo- 
sure of  sin  or  denunciation  of  distrust,  without  passing  on  to 
a  vbion  of  the  world  where  **  beyond  these  voices  there  b 
rest"  Surely  our  modern  teachers  might  emulate  some- 
thing of  this  restful  spirit  which  lies  behind  all  the  spiritual 
sharpness  and  searcningness  of  Christianity,  and  make 
Sunuay  more  of  a  day  of  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  rest 
than  they  do. 

No  more  horribly  laborious  conception  than  that  of  the 
Puritan  Sabbath  was  probably  ever  invented, —  a  day  on 
which,  if  you  moved  your  little  finger  from  any  but  a  sanc- 
tified motive,  you  ought  to  have  taken  yourself  to  task  for  a 
grievous  bin.  That  a  good  deal  of  the  same  abject  super- 
stition lingers  with  us  still,  Mi,  Peter  Taylor's  story  of  the 
Norfolk  clergyman  who  had  written  to  him  to  warn  him 
that  the  words  he  should  utter  "would  be  remembered 
against  him  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,"  curiously  shows.  There 
b  a  feeling  still  among  the  Sabbatarians  that  all  other  sin, 

—  nay,  the  worst  of  other  sins,  in  their  eyes,  heresy  itself, 

—  b  infinitely  less  culpable  than  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  Sabbath-breaking.  And  no  conception  could  render 
more  completely  impossible  the  peace  or  a  day  of  rest  than 
this  notion  that  of  all  duties  Sabbath-keeping  is  the  most 
easy  to  be  unfkithf ul  to,  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  obli- 
gatory to  discharge  welL  To  be  at  peace  while  yon  are 
struggling  in  the  meshes  of  a  whole  host  of  intangible,  fan- 
ciful obligation^  the  least  disloyalty  to  which  is  a  grave 
sin,  is  about  as  impossible  as  for  tne  body  to  be  at  rest 
while  gnats  and  mosquitoes  are  singing  their  war-song 
round  it  The  Puritan  notion  of  the  Sabbath  contains  in 
it  all  the  tortures  involved  in  the  Roman  Church's  severest 
interpretation  of  its  ceremonialism,  with  this  one  added, 
that  the  duty  not  beine  strictly  objective,  you  cannot  know 
whether  you  have  discnarged  it  or  not,  or  whether  by  some 
wandering  thoughts  you  have  not  incurred  the  guilt  you 
dread.  Certainly,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  day  of  rest 
a  day  of  the  most  elaborate  moral  fatigue  of  which  the 
heart  is  capable,  the  Puritan  Sabbath  effects  it.  But  even 
those  of  our  religious  teachers  who  do  not  in  the  least  be- 
lieve in  this  ela^rate  device  for  knocking  up  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man,  certainly  do  think  too  little  of  the  spiritual 
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rest  which  the  Sunday  ought  to  bring  with  its  ph/Bical 
rest.  Without  losing  the  opportunity  of  awakening  and 
stimulating  dozing  consciences,  they  might  surely  do 
much  more  than  they  actually  do  to  help  us  to  realize  the 
refreshment  and  the  new  life  which  the  revelation  of  a  di- 
vine love,  as  the  source  of  all  the  order  of  the  universe, 
should  bestow. 


A  SANSKRIT  COOKERY  BOOK. 

In  this  age,  when  there  in  no  end  to  the  making  of  what 
the  Americans  call  '*  cook-books,"  and  all  purses  as  well  as 
tastes  are  appealed  to  by  appetizing  volumes,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  what  was  thought  of  the  culinary  art  at  Uie  re- 
mote period  when  Sanskrit  was  a  colloquial  language. 
Eastern  dates  are  not  invariably  to  be  relied  on,  and  the 
author  of  a  *<  Chapter  on  Cookery  "  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
work  entitled  Basavarajeyam,  may  have  been  coeval  with 
Pericles,  with  Homer,  or  even  with  Achilles  himself.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  earliest  known  cookery  book  in  any  lan- 
guage has  recently  been  rendered  from  the  Sanskrit  into 
Tamil,  and  has  thence  been  **  done  into  English  "  by  a  band 
of  Hindoo  gentlemen,  of  whom  four  out  of  the  five  write 
B.  A.  afler  their  names.  This  curious  document  takes  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  king  and  his  teacher,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  told  that  his  previous  remarks  have  filled 
the  king  with  <'  admiration  and  delight."  Excited  by  this 
eulogium,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  speak  of  edibles.  These 
are  of  six  kinds,  and  possess  six  difierent  tastes — pun- 
gency, sourness,  bitterness,  saltness,  sweetness,  and  astrin- 
gency. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  kitchen.  This  must 
be  thirty-two  cubits  long  and  eight  cubits  broad,  must  be 
fitted  with  a  passage  for  smoke  and  a  hearth  placed  towards 
the  east.  Minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  shape  of 
this  hearth.  It  should  be  made  '*  in  the  shape  of  a  cow's 
tail,"  I.  e.,  tapering  firom  one  end  towards  the  other,  should 
have  nine  different  openings,  and  be  built  of  iron,  brick, 
or  earthwork.  This  hearth,  with  graduated  openings,  is  in- 
tended for  cooking  variously  sizea  dishes ;  rice,  as  me  most 
bulky,  being  dressed  in  the  largest  opening,  curries  and 
lighter  dishes  in  the  smaller  openings  towards  the  end  of  the 
taiL  Fire  must  be  placed  towards  the  southeast — the 
residence  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire  —  firewood  on  the  south, 
the  chopping-knife  on  the  southwest,  the  water-pot  on  the 
west,  the  seat  of  Yaruna,  the  god  of  water.  For  reasons 
no  doubt  e(]ually  weighty,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  in- 
comprehensible, the  mortar  is  assigned  to  the  northwest, 
the  winnow  and  broom  to  the  north,  the  pestle  and  grind- 
ing-stone  to  the  northeast,  and  the  culinary  vessels  to  the 
east 

The  fanciful  notions  touching  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
materials  of  which  cooking-vessels  were  maae,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  down  to  a  late  period,  evidently  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  Sansknt  cooks.  According  to 
these  authorities,  food  prepared  in  copper  vessels  will  cure 
rheumatism  and  colic,  and  although  slightly  bilious  in  ten- 
dency, will,  on  the  whole,  prove  wholesome  and  agreeable. 
If  prepared  in  iron  vessels  it  will  increase .  the  blood  and 
cure  phthisis.  Prepared  in  bronze  it  will  cure  bile  and 
phlegm,  and  cooked  in  golden  vessels  will  prove  an  "  anti- 
dote to  poison  "  and  cure  phthisis,  indigestion,  and  livid- 
ness;  will  improve  the  nervous  systenSand  "raise  the 
spirits."  On  this  latter  point  little  doubt  can  exi^t.  The 
ancient  Sanskrit  gentleman,  who  could  afford  to  have  his 
meals  cooked  in  gold,  must  of  course  have  felt  in  excellent 
spirits.  Food  cooked  in  silver  vessels  is  wholesome  to 
those  of  a  bilious  and  phlegmatic  constitution,  and  that 
cooked  in  earthen  pots  will  cool  the  system,  purify  the 
blood,  and  cure  bile  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

After  a  lengthened  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  cooking- 
pots  made  of  various  earths,  some  of  which  possess  the  re- 
markable property  of  stren^hening  the  constitution  and 
"  adding  to  personal  beauty,"'  the  Sanskrit  sage  describes 
the  spoon,  the  mortar,  and  the  winnow,  and  at  length  pro- 
ceeds to  the  qualifications  required  in  the  cook,  in  words 


which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  *  He  should  be 
a  native  of  the  same  place  with  ourselves.  He  iboold  be 
well-behaved,  of  respectable  parentage  and  of  good  srank 
Cleanliness  in  body  is  indispensable  in  him.  He  shooM 
not  be  avaricious  or  vindictive,  and  should  be  abk  to  d» 
tinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong.  He  should  be  aUe  (i 
feel  the  pulse  and  should  know  exactly  Uie  reqnireMii 
of  his  master.  With  these  qualifications  he  should  go  n 
his  work  cheerfully  and  with  cleanliness.*' 

In  the  recipes  contained  in  the  Sanskrit  cookery  book* 
reference  is  of  course  made  to  animal  food.  The  artieb 
dealt  with  are  vegetables  of  various  kinds ;  fruits,  sod  ii 
the  jack  fruit ;  grain  and  pulse,  as  rice,  wheat,  ete.;  A 
and  curd.  Lengthy  directions  are  given  for  prepini| 
various  kinds  of  curd  from  buffalo  and  cows'  milk;  b< 
as  a  diet  of  curds  and  whey,  washed  down  by  the  jdibb 
of  fruits  prepared  in  odd  ways,  would  probably  be  rejcctii 
with  scorn  by  carnivorous  readers,  I  confine  my  remubn 
the  methods  of  cooking  rice,  pulse,  curry,  and  who^ 
cakes.  Eight  several  kinds  of  paddy  are  enumerated,  td 
it  is  specially  forbidden  to  mix  one  with  the  other.  Will 
the  aid  of  a  mortar  the  husk  should  be  removed  and  di 
broken  fragments  should  then  be  picked.  The  rice  iboeK 
be  washed  several  times  and  picked.  In  the  case  of  ni 
rice  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  water  for  some  die 
before  it  is  washed.  After  being  washed,  the  rice  ihosid 
be  tied  up  in  a  thick  white  cloth.  The  cooking-vesfd,sf 
any  of  the  materials  already  described,  should  be  jM 
on  the  hearth  *'  with  thrice  as  much  water  as  tlie  rice  toll 
cooked,"  and  its  mouth  should  be  closed  by  a  thick  «b^ 
cloth  tied  round  it.  The  fire  must  blaze  without  snoki^ 
and  <*  when  the  water  is  sufliciently  heated  and  begis! » 
simmer,  the  rice  should  be  poured  into  it  and  be  constailif 
turned  by  the  spoon."  When  the  rice  is  well  boiled  im 
tender  on  the  surface  and  a  little  hard  within,  a  asil 
quantity  of  milk  or  ghee  should  be  poared  into  it;  tb 
vessel  should  be  removed  from  the  hearth,  and  the  0«i 
strained  off.  A  small  quantity  of  it,  however,  sboaid  bi 
left  unstrained,  and  be  made  to  evaporate  by  placing  tk 
vessel  on  a  quantity  of  unsmoking  embers.  **  lEUce,  to 
prepared,"  says  the  Sanskrit  teacher,  '*  is  worthy  <^  tbe 
royal  palate." 

This  does  not  appear  a  very  difficult  operation,  bat  ^ 
ways  are  enumerated  in  which  rice  boiled  m«y  be  tm 
spoiled.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  grael  is  unstraiDcd.! 
will  produce  indigestion.  In  the  second,  when  it  ii  M 
much  boiled  and  attains  a  liquefied  shape,  it  is  also  difl^ 
to  digest.  In  the  third,  when  it  is  mixed  with  insects,  it  if 
abhorrent.      In  the  fourth,  when  unboiled  within,  it  «1 

E reduce  heart  diseases.  In  the  fifth,  when  it  is  dried  f 
y  having  been  left  cooling  for  a  long  time  after  it  s* 
boiled.  In  the  sixth,  when  reduced  to  cinders  bv  too  m^ 
fire,  it  will  dry  up  the  blood.  In  the  seventh,  wbeo  it  iiii 
the  shape  of  unboiled  rice,  it  will  diminish  the  yean  d  i 
man's  life.  In  the  eighth,  when  it  is  more  *than  three  btfs 
old,  it  will  produce  sleep,  cold,  etc  ^  Hence,  O  Kisfl' 
ejaculates  the  sage,  '*  that  rice  alone  is  fit  to  eat  whkiii 
free  from  these  eight  defects.*' 

The  dissertation  on  pulse  is  hardly  so  app^tifl%> 
that  devoted  to  rice.  We  are  recommended,  alter  beuii| 
pulse,  to  "  improve  its  taste  and  color  '*  by  the  adiBixl*i 
of  "  assafoetida  and  turmeric  powder."  No  precise  qnssli? 
of  assafoetida  is  indicated,  and  possibly  a  very  snail  ^ 
picion  is  intended  to  be  used.  Still  the  use  of  this  po«^ 
drug  in  Eastern  cookerv  leads  the  reader  to  sjmpilii* 
with  that  highly  refined  Roman  genUeman  —  whoa  ■ 
American  friend  of  mine  designates  Quintua  H.  FIsceM' 
who  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  Persian  dishes. 

*<  Curry,"  continues  the  teacher,  "is  either  In  tbs  sb^ 
of  fruit,  plants,  leaves,  or  roots ;  but  in  prepariof  tb^ 
certain  thinss  should  be  used  to  remove  their  poison.  ^ 
plantain  leaf  should  be  used  with  the  Coccnlus  cordifcfii^ 
a  twining  shrub;  A  vara!  leaf  with  garlic  and  onkM*^ 
black  cumin  with  the  fruits  of  the  jujube  tree." 

A  large  number  of  things  which  may  be  more  or^ 
curried  are  next  enumerated.  Tamarinda,  coriante  ^ 
meric,  fenugreek,  lemon,  garlic,  onions,  and  ghee,  iopof^ 
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constitueDta  of  the  modem  curry,  are  reoommeaded  by  the 
ancient  professor.  These,  however,  are  to  be  flavored  or 
rather  contaminated  by  the  addition  of  assafcetida,  cam- 
phor, musk,  safiron,  and  rose-water.  Vegetables  must  first 
be  thoroughly  boiled,  then  fried,  and  finally  packed  in 
areca  bark  and  kept  in  ghee.  Wonderful  medicinal  prop- 
erties are  attributed  to  many  of  these  preparations.  A  Jack 
fruit  boiled  and  then  fried  and  flavoreid  with  all  the  articles 
inst  mentioned  will  be  *'  savory,  kindle  the  appetite,  and 
increase  the  digestive  heat."  Another  preparation  of  fruit 
compounded  with  cocoa-nut  liquor,  camphor,  and  congealed 
ghee  ^  will  cure  all  diseases." 

Bread  cakes  are  to  be  prepared  thus  :  **  Procure  wheat, 
wash  it  in  water  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Grind  this  into 
fine  flour  in  a  stone  mill,  and  remoTe  the  husks  by  sifting. 
Knead  the  flour  with  ghee,  and  add  a  due  quantity  of  salt 
and  milk  diluted  with  water.  Form  the  paste  into  a  mass, 
place  it  on  a  smooth  plank  and  knead  it  well  till  it  becomes 
sufliciently  gummy  and  tenacious,  then  divide  the  mass 
into  small  balls,  and,  after  rolling  them  in  the  flour  of  supe- 
rior rice,  flatten  them  into  thin  wafers  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Place  a  pot  over  the  oven  and  put  these  wafers  in 
the  pot,  and  before  they  become  brownish  t«ke  them  out. 
Take  them  four  at  a  time  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and, 
afler  tapping  them  lightly,  place  them  on  burning  (not 
smoking)  embers,  and  remove  them  when  they  swell  and 
become  brownish."  These  cakes  may  also  be  fried  in  oil 
and  are  recommended  as  an  **  excellent  meal."  Many  other 
cakes  are  described,  and  each  variety  is  said  to  be  invested 
with  some  peculiar  property. 

Garlic  seems  to  have  been  an  important  element  in  the 
Sanskrit  cuisine,  and  was  cooked  in  various  styles.  Here 
is  one  recipe :  "  Procure  a  quantity  of  eood  earlic.  Peel 
the  bulbs,  chop  ofi"  the  top  and  bottom  of  each,  and  string 
them  together.  Divide  some  others  into  four  parts  each, 
remove  the  stems,  and  tie  them  in  a  fine  [piece  of  doth, 
Cook  these  two  in  a  vessel  in  which  there  is  already  put 
black  cumin  till  the  bad  smell  is  removed.  Take  the 
pieces  of  garlic  from  the  cloth  and  wash  them  well.  Cook 
them  again  as  before,  and  wash  them  four  or  i^ye  times  till 
they  become  perfectly  free  from  the  bad  smell.  Put  the 
pieces  of  garlic  into  one  vessel  and  the  string  of  garlic  into 
another,  and  pour  boiled  uncurdled  milk,  when  it  is  cooked, 
into  each  vessel ;  add  a  due  quantity  of  suzar  to  each,  and 
in  one  put  a  plantain  fruit  and  into  the  otner  a  jack  fruit, 
and  flavor  each  with  camphor,  etc.,  and  jasmine  flowers. 
These  preparations  are  Light  and  capable  of  removing  vari- 
ous diseases." 

Barring  the  fruit,  the  flowers,  and  the  camphor,  this  dish 
of  garlic  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ailloli  and  other 
dishes  of  garlic  popular  in  Provence,  and  still  more  to  the 
fiuhion  of  treating  the  odoriferous  bulb  in  the  Bordelais. 

After  listening  to  fifty  recipes  more  or  less  varying  from 
those  cited,  the  king  again  expresses  his  delight,  and  hopes 
that  the  sage  will  now  '*  explain  how  fooa  ought  to  be 
taken,"  whereupon  the  teacher  holds  forth  thus :  **  The 
room  in  which  you  are  going  to  take  your  food  must  be 
covered  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  the  pillars  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  ceiling  should  be  adorned  with  several 
bunches  of  pearls.  Odoriferous  water  should  be  spilt 
throughout,  its  walls  should  be  whitewashed,  and  it  must 
be  well  lighted  and  adorned."  The  king  b  further  adjured 
to  enter  this  room  with  a  cook  of  good  character,  wiu  his 
priests,  sons  and  grandsons,  female  relatives,  and  other 
persons  of  presumably  good  character.  The  monarch  de- 
sirous of  longevity  should  turn  his  face  to  the  east,  he  who 
would  prove  a  true  man  should  look  towards  the  north,  the 
man  thirsting  for  glory  should  face  the  south,  and  he  in 
whom  the  "  auri  sacra  fames  "  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
desires  should  bend  his  visage  towanis  the  west.  The  food 
should  be  distributed  in  gold  or  silver  vessels,  and  the  seats 
whereon  the  guests  repose  should  be  either  of  mango  or 
jack  fruit  tree. 

The  order  of  eating  prescribed  is  to  commence  with 
sweet  things,  then  proceed  to  sour  and  salt  preparations, 
and  by  degrees  advance  to  astringent,  bitter,  ana  pungent 
things.    Water  should  be  taken,  but  with  certain  precau- 


tions, river  water  at  certain  seasons  and  tank  water  at 
others.  A  careful  attention  to  the  teeth  is  enjoined,  and 
the  diner  is  recommended  to  wash  his  hands  with  green 
gram  powder  and  to  wipe  them  with  a  scented  towel.  The 
63d  and  64th  pieces  of  advice  are  not  without  value : 
"  Don't  take  your  meals  before  nine  in  the  morning  nor 
later  than  twelve.  During  the  night  take  your  meals  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  and  sleep  for  nine  hours.  You  will  live 
long  if  you  eat  only  when  there  is  appetite,  and  your  appear- 
ance will  also  improve.  Immediately  afler  your  meals  do 
not  work,  do  not  sit,  do  not  bathe,  do  not  get  shampooed, 
but  lie  down  on  your  left  side  for  two  Indian  hours.  Do 
not,  however,  sleep  afterwards." 

AH  this  is  excellent  in  iU  way,  but  even  at  the  banquet 
of  a  vegetarian  king  the  fatal  <'  amari  aliquid  "  turns  up. 
We  are  told  that  '*  in  this  world,  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  foes,  friends,  and  indifferent  persons,  there  is  every 
probability  of  poison  being  mixed  with  food."  The  wise 
man  can  easily  discern  food  by  a  variety  of  tests,  which 
would  probably  astonish  modern  analysts.  Poisoned  food 
will  take  a  long  time  in  cooking,  will  appear  old  and  stale, 
will  dry  rapidly,  and  will  undergo  a  change  in  taste,  color, 
and  odor.  If  mixed  with  milk,  the  bubbles  will  rise  to  an 
unusual  height,  and  will  exhibit  difierent  colors.  If  mixed 
with  tamarind  juice  the  bubbles  will  be  of  a  blue  color.  If 
mixed  with  arrack,  water,  or  curds,  they  will  exhibit  the 
same  hue.  If  in  buttermilk  the  bubbles  will  be  of  a  golden 
color,  if  in  oil  of  a  red  color.  Flies  will  not  smell  such 
food ;  if  they  smell  it  they  will  die.  Parrots  on  eating 
poisoned  food  will  produce  an  awkward  sound.  The  crow  s 
voice  will  be  sensibly  affected.  If  the  mun-goose  only  look 
upon  poisoned  food  his  hairs  will  become  erect,  and  if  a 
peacock  sees  it  he  will  become  pleased  and  the  poison  will 
lose  its  power.  Altogether  the  peacock  test  seems  to  be 
the  best  of  those  indicated,  as  it  makes  things  safe  and 
pleasant  at  once ;  but  supposing  no  test  to  be  available,  and 
>  the  patient  to  have  taken  the  deleterious  mixture,  he  will 
soon  ascertain  his  condition  by  an  itching  of  the  lips,  by 
thirst,  by  water  oozing  from  the  mouth,  by  the  cheeks  be- 
coming stifi*,  and  the  tongue  rough,  thick,  and  insensible  to 
taste.  The  criminal  is  easily  bowled  out.  "  He  will  look 
perplexed.  His  face  will  liecome  dark  and  dry,  he  will 
perspire,  yawn,  and  there  will  be  no  steadiness  in  his  walk- 
ing.'^ The  tests  prescribed  by  the  Sanskrit  toxicolocist 
are  many  in  number,  but  are  scarcely  so  efficacious  as  that 
employed  by  the  American  gentleman,  who  suspecting  that 
the  liquor  served  at  a  certain  up-country  bar  was  of  the 
sort  known  as  "  red-eye  "  or  <*  Ungle-leg,  warranted  to  kill 
at  forty  rods,"  called  up  a  "  nigger  "  and  treated  him  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes  to  three  very  powerful  "  horns  " 
of  the  liquor  in  question.  He  then,  watch  in  band,  observed 
his  colored  fellow-citizen  narrowly  for  fifleen  minutes. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  interval  he  put  his  watch  into 
his  pocket,  walked  boldly  up  to  the  bar,  and  addressed 
the  diamond-decked  bar-tender  thus:  **Look  a'  here, 
Colonel  I  As  that  man  has  took  three  drinks  and  ain't  dead 
yet,  I  guess  I  '11  take  a  horn  myself." 

No  antidotes  are  given  by  the  author  of  Basavarajeyam, 
this  learned  preceptor  evidently  thinking  that  a  man  well 
supplied  with  parrots  and  peacocks,  without  which  no 
ancient  Aryan  gentleman's  table  was  complete,  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Viewed  in  iU  entirety  thu 
curious  cookery  book,  perhaps  the  first  ever  written,  affords 
a  marvellous  mixture  of  superstition,  culinary  skill,  simple 
faith,  oriental  mistrust,  and  subtle  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 


DREAMS. 

Thbrb  are  subjects  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
weak  and  the  designing,  until  Society  has  learnt  to  regard 
them  as  the  peculiar  property  of  these  people.  Whoever 
therefore  selects  one  of  them  for  investigation  must  expect 
to  become  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  set  down  as  willing  to  be  deceived  dim  self,  which  is 
bad;  or  as  meaning  to  deceive  others,  which  is  worse. 
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Sach  prejudices,  onfortunate  m  they  always  are  for  the 
progress  of  science,  we  consider  especially  unfortunate  as 
regards  dreams.  Being  phenomena,  they  would  be  fair 
matter  for  study  under  any  circumstances;  but  bearing, 
as  ihe^  do,  on  such  interesting  problems  as  those  that  con- 
cern life  and  spirit,  they  seem  to  us  doubly  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

Did  savans  a^ree  to  note  and  analyze  such  dreams  as 
came  under  their  own  obeenration,  ana  to  make  mutual  ex- 
change of  facts,  ideas,  and  conclusions,  the  results,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  prove  yery  yaluable,  notably  to  the 
psychologist.  But  it  is  only  on  the  dreams  that  come  im- 
mediately under  their  own  observation  that  the  scientific 
may  venture  to  reason  with  safety.  Little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  those  recorded  by  history.  While  nearly  all 
sucn  come  to  us  at  second-hand,  a  large  proportion  are 
evidently  fabricated  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  most  of 
the  remainder  have  been  as  evidently  remoulded  by  the 
narrators  into  things  much  more  picturesque  than  the 
originals.  Hardly  one  of  them  has  that  dreamy  film  — 
that  envelope  of  mist  and  unreality  —  which  is  never  want- 
ing to  the  pictures  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  slumber. 

I^or  are  the  dreams  told  by  people  in  general  of  much 
scientific  value.  Weak  and  fanciful  minds  dwell  too  in- 
tently upon  their  visions.  They  smooth  here  and  develop 
there,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  still  very  effectually —  un- 
til their  descriptions  become  a  mixture,  wherein  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  that  which  is  dream  from  that  which 
18  invention.  The  stronger-minded  go  to  another  extreme. 
Thepr  recount  their  dreams,  if  at  all,  with  scorn  or  ridicule 
—  giving  us  either  a  meagre  skeleton  or  a  caricature. 

In  our  own  opinion  even  the  most  extraordinary  dreams 
are  capable  of  rational  explanation.  Take,  for  example, 
those  of  religious  enthusiasts.  In  every  instance  the  vis- 
ions of  such  people  transport  them  to  the  mystic  world, 
exhibiting  it  under  aspects  of  delight  or  terror,  according 
to  their  temperament.  They  are  always  soaring  to  heaven 
or  diving  to  the  infernal  regions  —  always  speeding  off  to 
the  companionship  of  angels  or  demons  —  the  staple  of  the 
dream  being  invariably  motion.  Now,  we  have  observed 
that  dreams  in  which  motion  predominates,  are  accompa- 
niments of  a  certain  state  of  the  blood  which,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  we  will  term  thinness.  This  ^'  thinness  "  may 
proceed  from  opposite  causes  —  it  may  be  the  result  of 
austerity,  voluntary  or  enforced,  or  of  indulgence  that  ex- 
hausts. With  commonplace  personages  sucn  dreams  leave 
only  disagreeable  impressions.  Not  so  with  the  enthusiast. 
Here  the  vision  produced  by  the  state  of  the  blood  is 
acted  upon  by  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  visionary,  upon 
which  it  reacts,  in  turn,  with  consequences  most  important 
to  the  world  at  large.  Such  dreams  are  accepted  as  reve- 
lations ;  and  out  of  them  are  constructed  doemas  which 
become,  in  time,  the  foundations  of  social  institutions. 
Most  of  the  doctrines  which  fastened  so  deeply  on  the 
pagan  mind  of  all  climes  and  ages,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  which  sank  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of  medifeval 
Christianity,  were  deduced  from  the  visions  which  morti- 
fications or  vices  presented  to  the  slumbers  of  enthusiasm. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  creeds  which  exercise  such 
tremendous  influence  over  mankind  should  have  had  such 
an  origin.  But  that  the  fact  is  as  we  state,  no  impartial 
student  of  history  will  deny. 

Remarkable  among  dreams  are  those  in  which  the  intel- 
lect works  with  full  power,  and  even  attains,  at  times,  re- 
sults beyond  reach  in  the  waking  state.  Stories  have  been 
told  of  matBematicians  mastering,  on  the  nillow,  difficul- 
ties which  baffled  them  in  the  study,  and  or  musicians  and 
poets  producing  in  slumber  compositions  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  their  other  efforts.  Nor  are  such  doings  confined 
to  master  brains,  like  that  of  Coleridge  :  they  are,  indeed, 
much  more  common  than  the  world  would  saspect.  One 
of  these  curiosities  of  literature,  heretofore  unpublished, 
was  produced,  a  good  many  years  aso,  by  a  lady  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  laid  not  the  smallest  claim  to  literary 
abuity.  We  should  premise  that  on  the  day  previous  she 
had  been  much  interested  by  the  '^  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  a 
novel  more  fashionable  then  than  now  ;  and  that  she  had 


supplemented  this  choice  bit  of  reading  by  the  itudy  i, 
the  story  and  the  songs  of  Sappho.  She  retiicd  vid 
fancy  and  feeling  highly  excited,  to  dream  a  dream  diVm, 
wherein  there  was  much  adventure,  plenty  of  paaioB,  ad 
not  a  little  despair —  quite  a  three-Tolame-romance  nrtd 
dream,  which,  nowever,  as  Uie  lady  took  care  to  ofassn, 
had  in  no  part  the  smallest  foundation  in  the  reafitj  i 
her  own  li&  —  she  being  then  altogether  heart-whole;  dk 
is,  when  awake.  The  despairing  phase  wound  op  ii 
vision ;  and  the  dreamer  awoke,  just  as  she  had  ooaiM 
the  following  lines,  which  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  tat 
mitting  to  paper :  — 

I. 

Thus,  thus  to  meet,  though  more  than  sweet, 

Is  but  new  cause  for  sighing  ; 
Grieved,  thou|?h  impassioned,  must  we  greet— 

Denying,  still  denying  I 

II. 

We  whisper,  tremble,  gaze,  and  part. 

From  our  own  feelings  flying  : 
The  one  deep  wish  of  etcher  heart 

Denying,  still  denying ! 

III. 

O  Love  1  what  anguish  dost  thou  bring, 
When,  stem  and  nncompiying. 

On  Transport's  verge  thou  foidest  wing  — 
Denying,  still  denying ! 

ly. 

Say,  will  there  never  dawn*. a  day 

YoT  Hope  and  Have's  allying  ? 
Or  must  existence  pine  away 

Denying,  still  denying  ! 

We  have  ourselves  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  p» 
petrating  a  similar  piece  of  involuntary  folly.  On  s  he» 
tiful  April  evening  not  lone  aeo,  we  paused  in  a  fcotpiA 
leading;  through  a  vale  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  eDJ<7  ^ 
prospect — one  of  the  prettiest  we  ever  saw.  HiUi  vm 
gently  on  all  sides;  there  were  long  strips  of  meadow nj 
broad  stretches  of  woodland;  there  were  hedge-row» 
cattle  groups,  in  plenty ;  there  was  a  rivulet,  shadowed  bf 
rows  of  willows,  stealing  along  at  our  feet ;  and  there  n 
the  tower  of  a  church,  not  less  than  six  hundred  yesn  « 
rising  over  a  clump  of  bet  ches,  some  furlongs  to  the  lefc 

Nor  is  the  scene  without  its  stirring  reminiscencea  u 
begin  with,  the  ground  we  trod  once  formed  a  portloii 
the  possessions  of  the  truculent  brother  of  the  Conq«« 
Bishop  Odo.  The  vaulU  of  the  quaint  old  church  eosfls 
the  remains  of  mediseval  abbot  and  crusader,  ssd  i 
modern  statesman,  admiral,  and  bishop.  Not  far  «&a 
one  side  moulders  the  body  of  William  Penn,  imdff* 
shadow  of  the  oldest  Quaker  meeting-house  in  Eag^ 
At  an  equal  distance,  on  another  side,  stands  the  osk  wp 
the  poet  Waller  turned  into  a  study ;  and  in  the  im"*2 
vicinity  exists  the  cottage  in  which  Milton  conpW 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Were  we  to  climb  one  of  Ac  hia  ■ 
front,  we  should  come  upon  a  monument  erected  in  a«^ 
of  the  navigator  Cook ;  from  thence  we  might  beWi« 
the  declivity  of  a  neighboring  hill,  the  spot  where  res* 
the  tough  old  knight  who  boxed  the  cars  of  Sir  Fni^ 
Drake  for  presuming  to  appropriate  his  crest ;  and  s*^ 
walk  to  the  southward  would  bring  us  to  the  j»i^ 
erected  by  the  infamous  Jeffries.  Widening  the  cirwj 
a  few  miles,  we  have  the  haunts  of  Hampdfen,  ^  J^ 
Prince,  the  poets  Shelley  and  Gray,  the  historiaD  G^ 
the  demagogue  Wilkes  and  his  wild  confi^ra  of  JW^ 
ham,  and  a  hundred  other  celebrities.  At  cveiy  ** 
too,  may  be  detected  souvenirs  of  Norman,  Saxoe,  IJ* 
and  Roman  ;  in  short,  the  whole  history  —  poUticil.^ 
ary,  warlike,  and  ecclesiastical  —  of  the  grand  oW  ■* 
is  concentrated  in  the  atmosphere  that  wraps  "*  jjj 
though  it  (Chalfont  St  Giles)  is  hardly  ever  ««»• 
elsewhere ;  and  yet  no  spot  in  England  better  Bena* 
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were  it  oalv  for  its  ezceedina  qaiet  and  seclusion.  There 
is  not  a  railway  station  within  six  miles,  not  a  chimney- 
stack,  not  one  contrivance  for  money-spinning.  It  is  de- 
liciously  rustic  —  a  quiet  country  hamlet,  one  of  the  very 
few  patches  of  the  lazy,  dreamy  past  whose  secluson  has 
not  yet  heen  invaded  by  the  far  too  busy.and  utilitarian 
present. 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  mingled  most  exquisitely  for 
us  with  its  memories  ;  and  while  we  paused  to  feast 
thereon,  a  little  incident  occurred  which  added  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  enjoyment.  From  the  brow 
of  a  hill  in  front  came  a  mellow  burst  of  song,  and  then, 
winding  down  the  incline,  appeared  the  sino^ers  —  a  group 
of  peasants  returning  from  tneir  labor,  with  their  jackets 
slung  picturesquely  over  their  shoulders.  The  ditty  was  a 
primitive  thing,  descriptive  of  rustic  courtship ;  but  dis- 
tance, echo,  and  surroundings  eliminated  all  that  was  rude, 
leaving  sweetness  only  behind. 

The  scene  haunted  us  all  the  evening,  and  was  repro* 
duced  by  our  dreams,  in  the  latter  etherealized  into  some- 
thine  far  too  beautiful  to  be  fixed  by  description.  A  sun- 
set sky  so  glorious  earth  never  saw  ;  the  trees  put  on  more 
than  tropical  luxuriance,  the  brook  broadened  into  a 
magnificent  river,  the  hills  raised  themselves  to  mountains, 
and  the  church  expanded  into  a  marvel  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  ;  still  the  objects  all  maintained  their  relative 
positions  as  in  reality.  While  we  contemplated  the  gor- 
g|eou8  vision  with  wonder  and  delight,  down  the  mountain- 
side before  us  streamed  a  long  array  of  figures  —  demi- 
gods in  limb,  peasants  in  garb,  and  poets  every  one  in 
countenance.  Foremost  came  Milton,  leading  the  march, 
and  in  his  track  followed  all  the  lords  of  JSnglish  song. 
Miles  oflf  behind  the  river,  yet  were  they  as  clearly  visible 
as  though  just  at  hand.  They  sang,  to  an  air  that  came 
sounding  over  the  water  with  bewitching  efifect,  the  follow- 
ing song,  every  word  of  which  sank  deep  into  our  mem- 
ory: — 

LABOR  SONG. 


When  the  sun  is  high 

Our  craft  let  us  ply  — 
To  labor  yield  the  day. 

But  when  night  falls, 

Oh,  then  Love  crUb  I 
And  the  call  we  must  obey. 

II. 

When  darkens  the  sky 

Our  toils  we  lay  by, 
And  to  the  tryst  away. 

For  when  night  falU, 

Oh,  then  Love  calls  ! 
And  the  call  we  must  obey. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  such  dreams.  Intense 
^plication  to  any  theme  is  certain  to  produce  them. 
Fancy  highly  excited,  or  Reason  deeply  absorbed  in  its 
abors,  will  not  aways  sink  to  repose  with  the  body  of  its 
)wner.  Rousing  up  again  in  dreams,  it  will  continue  the 
ines  of  thought  which  it  had  been  pursiiing  during  the 
lay,  but  always  with  more  or  less  of  the  playful  wayward- 
less  which  an  Ariel  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit  when 
eleased  from  the  control  of  a  Prospero. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  this  class  of 
Ireams  that  ever  came  under  our  notice  was  this  one.  The 
ubject  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  busily  employed  during  the 
lay  and  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  class-room.  To 
Jlow  time  for  study  he  rose  early  and  retired  late,  never 
rasted  a  moment,  denied  himself  everything  in  the  shape 
>f  recreation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  walks  between 
he  school-room  and  his  place  of  business,  took  no  exercise, 
rhe  classes  he  attended  were  formed  in  great  part  of  adults, 
ill  of  whom  had  much  more  leisure  Uian  himself,  and  most 
I  whom  were  merely  renewing  their  acquaintance  with 
ormer  reading ;  yet  the  boy  managed  to  keep  abreast  of 
he  very  best  of  his  classmates.     Of  course  such  exertions 


could  not  be  made  by  a  mere  child  with  impunity.  After 
six  or  seven  months  of  them,  he  became  subject  to  a  singular 
malady.  He  never  lefl  his  books  so  long  as  his  eyes  would 
keep  open.  When  they  refused  to  labor  longer  he  retired 
—  to  fall  at  once  into  a  heavy  sleep.  From  this,  however, 
he  was  sure  to  start,  in  half  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  under 
the  influence  of  nightmare,  which  compelled  him  to  recite 
aloud  every  word  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  thing  was 
most  painful,  but  there  was  no  escape  from  it.  Once  in 
the  grip  of  the  tornienting  fiend,  he  was  constrained  to  go 
on  repKsating  declensions,  conjugations,  trigonometric  for- 
mulas, and  so  on,  to  the  very  last  syllable.  Then  the  fit 
left  him  to  a  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  There 
was  no  remedy  for  the  disease  save  discontinuance  of  study, 
and  to  this  the  boy  would  not  consent  —  even  though  this 
most  repulsive  nightmare  was  visibly  and  rapidfy  sap- 
ping his  constitution.  At  length  he  was  favored  with  a 
strange  dream.  A  face  seemed  to  bend  over  him  —  one 
that  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  whose  features  remained 
ever  aflerward  fixed  in  his  memory.  In  the  decline  of 
life,  he  used  to  tell  a  most  interesting  story  of  his  meeting 
with  that  face,  twenty-four  years  later,  ana  of  the  decisive 
influence  which  its  owner  exercised  over  his  destiny.  This 
face,  which  he  described  as  beautiful,  spoke  in  tones 
delightfully  sweet,  to  this  effect :  "  If  somebody  will 
watch  by  your  bed,  and,  when  the  nightmare  seizes  you, 
recite  a  certain  passage "  (which  we  shall  specify  pres- 
ently) ''  you  will  be  set  free  to  sleep  in  peace."  It  was  not 
until  the  dream  recurred  more  than  once  that  the  dreamer 
ventured  to  mention  it.  It  was  laughed  at  by  all,  save  an 
elder  sister,  who  made  up  her  mind  to  give  a  fair  trial  to 
the  'remedy  so  curiously  suggested.  She  did  so  when 
her  brother  was  next  undergoing  his  torture  Hardly  had 
she  begun  to  speak  than  he  ceased  to  go  over  his  lessons, 
and  taking  up  the  passage  after  her,  he  went  through  it  to 
the  end  —  quite  involuntarily  as  before,  but  very  differ- 
ently, with  an  ease  and  comfort  perfectly  indescribable. 
When  the  recitation  was  over  he  sunk  into  a  calm  and  re- 
freshing sleep.  The  experiment  was  repeated  night  after- 
night,  and  always  with  still  more  satisfactory  results  than 
before.  By  degrees  the  pest  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  in  nine 
or  ten  days  vanished  forever.  The  passage  employed  was 
the  "  Lord's  Prayer." 

The  dreamer  used  to  explain  the  matter  thus :  Once, 
when  thinking  of  his  strange  afiHiction,  as  he  often  did,  and 
casting  about  for  an  antidote,  there  occurred  to  his  memory 
a  piece  of  old  reading,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
wounds  made  one  day  hy  the  application  of  heated  irons, 
might  be  cured  on  the  next  or  a  similar  application. 
While  turning  the  story  over  in  his  mind,  a  conception  of 
the  remedy  which,  in  the  end,  proved  beneficial,  glanced 
before  him,  but  so  vaguely,  and  for  so  short  a  period,  that 
he  could  not  grasp  it.  To  this  passing  idea,  and  to  his 
efforts  to  arrest  it,  he  attributed  —  rightly  as  we  think  — 
the  material  portion  of  the  vision.  The  passage  recom- 
mended for  recitation  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  piously  trained.  But  his  later  opinion  was  that 
a  paragraph  from  a  profane  author  would  have  served  just 
as  well.  As  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dream  face  in  real 
life  —  a  notion  in  which  he  was  obstinate  to  an  extent  in- 
conceivable in  a  mind  S9  logical — we  may  remark  that 
strong  imaginings  and  intense  affections  play  strange  tricks 
with  our  impressions. 

More  curious  than  even  intellectual  dreams  are  those 
which  are  retrospective  and  premonitory.  That  there  are 
such  things  candid  people  will  admit.  That  there  may  be 
such  things  reasonable  people  will  hardly  deny.  It  is  but 
natural  that  an  event  whicn  has  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  a  vivid  brain  should  be  recalled  in  sleep.  It  is  just 
as  natural  that  an  event  which  is  anticipated  with  earnest 
hope  or  apprehension  should  be  prefigured  in  a  dream  by 
the  same  brain.  In  the  former  case,  the  dream  will  bs  the 
shadow  of  a  real  occurrence,  and  correct  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  impression  lefl  by  that  occurrence.  In  the 
latter  case,  the 'shadow  will  be  truthful  in  proportion  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  measure  the  circumstances  which 
are  moulding  the  event  so  anxiously  expected. 
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Bui  occafionall^  premonitory  and  retrospective  dreams 

S resent  faithful  pictures  of  events  with  wnich  we  coald 
ave  had  no  previoas  acqaaintanoe,  and  concerning  which 
we  could  have  formed  no  anticipation.  Twenty  years 
aso  there  dwelt  in  a  large  seaport  a  family,  the  head  of 
mich  was  a  widow,  in  feeble  health.  One  of  her  sons,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  was  employed  on  a  vessel  trading  to 
South  America.  News  haa  reached  home  of  his  recovery 
from  yellow  fever,  a  thing  that  is  thoujrht  to  secure  immu- 
nity from  the  disease  for  the  future.  His  relatives,  there- 
fore, felt  no  apprehension  concerning  him;  nevertheless 
the^  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  ship  with  some  anxiety. 
While  they  were  waiting  thus,  a  friend  who  took  deep 
interest  in  the  youth  dreamt  to  this  purpose :  — 

He  seemed  to  be  seated  in  a  reception-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  opposite  a]  window  looking  into  the  street.  In  one 
comer,  by  the  window,  sat  the  widow ;  and  in  another 
corner,  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  sat  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. While  the  three  sat  thus,  looking  at  one  another  in 
silence,  —  in  the  dream  be  it  remembered,  —  a  tall,  sailor- 
like man,  of  the  best  class,  roughly  dressed,  as  if  he  had 
but  just  stepped  ashore,  passed  the  window  and  knocked. 
Being  admitted,  he  walked  straight  across  the  room  to  the 
chair  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  daughter,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  Mrs. ,  I  am  Captain ,  of  the  ship ,  and 

I  deeply  regret  ihat  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
your  son." 

Such  a  dream  he  who  dreamt  naturallv  thought  far  too 
unpleasant  to  communicate  to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned. 
Still,  finding  himself  seated  the  following  evening  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  dream,  he  felt  compelled,  in  spite  of  his 
unwillingness,  to  relate  it.  Hardly  had  he  concluded  when 
the  figure,  as  he  had  seen  it,  passed  the  window,  knocked, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  apartment,  where  he  acted  and 
spoke  in  every  particular  as  foreshadowed.  It  may  be 
added  that  neither  the  family  nor  their  friend  had  the 
slightest  [knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  that 
nobody  could  have  anticipated  the  captain  in  bearing  the 
fiital  news. 

The  dreamer  could  not  help  remarking  that  his  relation 
of  his  dream  prepared  the  mother  for  the  announcement, 
which,  abrupt  as  it  was,  might  otherwise  have  given  her 
a  dangerous  shock. 

Are  such  visions  to  be  accounted  for  on  reasonable 
grounds  ?  We  think  so.  In  conjunction  with  what  are 
called  **  forebodings,"  they  teach  ourselves  to  believe  that 
intense  love,  or  hate  as  intense,  maintains  a  connection 
between  those  under  its  Influence,  no  matter  how  widely 
they  may  be  sundered.  « 

Organized  bodies  —  perhaps  we  might  say  all  bodies  — 
are  forever  giving  ofi*  particles :  those  at  rest,  in  every 
direction ;  those  in  motion,  behind  them,  in  one  long  stream. 
These  particles  carrv  with  them  the  characteristics  of  the 
body  from  whence  they  part  We  know  it  to  be  so  in  the 
case  of  flowers,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
scent,  and  assuredly  no  such  thing  as  distinction  of  scent 
And  we  may  presume  that  it  is  so  in  other  instances.  Nor 
is  it  presumption  only.  That  there  must  be  something  of 
the  sort  is  evident  from  the  success  with  which  the  dog 
traces  his  master  through  a  crowd,  or  along  a  well-fre- 
quented thoroughfare. 

It  requires  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  the  particles  thrown  off  by  human  beings  bear  the  im- 
press of  Uieir  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes,  fears,  and  expecta- 
tions —  as  they  exist  at  the  moment  of  separation.  We 
may  conceive,  too,  that  there  exist  in  us  senses  acute 
enough  to  distinguish,  under  favorable  circumstances,  all 
the  peculiarities  of  these  particles  when  they  are  brought  in 
contact  with  us.  As  to  that  contact,  it  is  not  so  very  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  in  these  days  of  electric  wonders, 
that  the  fixed  afiection  of  persons  may  give  a  fixed  direc- 
tion to  such  emanations,  and  thus  originate  and  maintain, 
through  all  chances  and  changes,  those  delicate  chains  of 
intercommunication  between  mends  and  foes,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  supernatural  agency,  we  prefer  to  ascribe 
our  startling,  truthi'ul  dreams  and  premonitions. 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

The  belief  in  progress  and  in  the  perlecdbility  of  ■» 
has  been  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  a  lar;^  scbiool  of  po- 
litical writers.  Reformers  naturally  believe  in  the  apprasek 
of  a  millennium  which  is  to  begin  when  their  favorite  me* 
ures  are  adopted ;  the.  philosophers  who  helped  to  faiiai 
about  the  French  Revolution  imagined  that  the  n%itf 
pure  reason  was  about  to  supplant  the  reign  of  aatiqnsled 
prejudice ;  and  popular  interpreters  of  the  creed  psdiri 
the  doctrine  to  the  extreme  of  assuming  that  all  and 
changes  were  invariably  for  the  better.     The  cruel  disif 

E ointments  in  which  many  recent  experiments  have  eadei 
ave  not  entirely  dispelled  the  illusion,  though  it  acsrodf 
shows  such  vigor  as  in  the  last  generation.  Many  diil» 
guished  thinkers  whose  views  are  in  no  sense  retropiie 
believe  that,  so  far  from  improving,  society  is  at  the  pra* 
ent  time  advancing  with  great  rapidity  towards  a  dim- 
tion,  or  at  least  towards  a  catastrophe  which  may  tufoiic 
many  generations.  We  need  not  ask  whether  the  doooj 
or  tne  cheerful  view  be  correct  It  is  at  least  tolenli^ 
plain  that  there  is  no  such  indisputable  preaumpdoa  u  tk 
old  revolutionists  supposed  in  favor  of  the  continuoos  ad 
univenal  progress  of  mankind.  The  most  palpaUe  bm 
of  history  flaUy  contradict  any  such  hypothesis.  The  pfe* 
nomenon  which  we  call  progi-ess  is  clearly  limited,  botb  ii 
time  and  place.  A  very  large  part,  probably  a  grest» 
jority,  of  the  human  race,  is,  and  generally  has  beeii,iit 
state  of  stagnation,  and  often  of  decay.  It  is  onlj  froa 
the  weakness  of  our  imaginations,  which  prevents  os  froa 
realizing  how  large  a  part  of  the  whole  populatioii  tf  tk 
globe  lies  outside  our  circle  of  ideas  and  influences,  tta 
we  are  able  to  forget  that  the  exceptions  are  much  nit 
numerous  than  the  conformities  to  the  rule.  And,  sgsiB,is 
is  plain  enough  that  even  in  the  progressive  races  the  png- 
ress  does  not  extend  to  all  the  faculties.  We  are  qnie 
ready  to  allow  that  we  cannot  build,  nor  punt,  nor  «i^ 
poetry  as  well  as  many  people  could  do  in  former  ag^ 
The  Greeks,  to  mention  no  other  case,  had  certain  sitUe 
capacities  which  we  seem  to  have  lost  as  decidedly  ss  vs 
have  lost  the  savage  faculty  for  tracking  footsteps  throsg^ 
a  forest  But,  not  to  insist  upon  these  very  obvious  qw- 
fications  to  our  self-complacency,  it  seems  to  be  evident  tkl 
the  race,  like  the  individual,  must  at  some  time  or  otkr 
reach  its  culmination. 

According  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  not  very  cheon 
view,  the  most  probable  theory  of  the  universe  imp&ii 
continual  alteration  of  evolution  and  degradation.  Osot 
upon  a  time  the  whole  solar  system  was  collected  into* 
vast  inorganic  mass,  spinning  at  a  great  rate  round  its  ajii> 
Gradually  it  contracted,  and  each  of  the  planets  wss  M 
off*  upon  its  own  errand.  As  they  cooled  down,  ocpsx 
life  gradually  appeared,  and  the  forces  which  once  wrests 
the  vapors  and  shook  the  earth's  crust  presented  tb» 
selves  in  the  shape  of  plants  and  monkeys*  and  ultisuM^ 
of  philosophers.  But  this  condition  can  be  no  more  po" 
manent  than  that  which  preceded  it  Nothing  is  etenil; 
in  every  system  there  is  some  little  defect  which  will  gn^ 
ually  upset  the  existing  equilibrium.  At  some  incoecan- 
ably  distant  period  the  planets  will  drop  into  the  sbb;  fk 
great  masses  now  distributed  through  space  will  agtlsB^ 
ate  themselves,  and  then,  it  may  be,  the  process  of  enb- 
tion  will  make  a  fresh  start,  new  solar  systems  will  be^ 
veloped,  and  the  everlasting  series  of  cycles  be  ^P^*^ 
The  speculation  is  a  tolerably  daring  one,  and  prow; 
Mr.  Spencer  himself,  whose  views  we  do  not  profess  to  hut 
set  forth  with  perfect  accuracy,  would  lay  very  little  *• 
upon  it.  It  may,  however,  represent  vaguely  the  kis^s 
theory  which  suggests  itself  to  the  scientific  imagiD^ 
even  if  the  scientmc  reason  pronounces  that  it  lies  bef^ 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  human  thought  Our  ptfs«< 
the  plan  of  the  universe  scarcely  challenge  implirit  o^ 
dence.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  particolsrn^ 
son  for  supposing  that  this  little  atom  of  a  planet  viOetf' 
tinue  its  course  forever,  or  that  its  inhabitants  ^'^^S^ 
—  even  if  they  have  hitherto  continued  —  getting  ^^ 
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better,  wiser,  and  happier.  Analogy  would  rather  suggest 
that  in  some  wav  or  other  the  most  permanent  of  material 
objects  will  go  through  a  period  of  aecay,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  protracted  tbrongh  as  many  ages  as  the  period  of 
progress.  And  therefore  there  is  no  insuperable  weight  of 
antecedent  presumption  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
world  has  already  seen  its  best  days ;  though  it  would  be 
lamentable  to  think  that  it  could  do  no  better.  When  one 
considers  the  Tast  amount  of  misery  and  stupidity  which 
exists  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  and  the  immense  im- 
provements which  might  follow  from  even  a  slight  rise  in 
the  general  standard  of  intelligence  and  morality,  it  would 
be  melancholy  to  believe  that  the  improvements  would 
never  be  realized.  Still  we  have  no  right  to  decline  to  lis- 
ten to  the  discouraging  preachers  who  woald  tell  us  that 
the  vouth  of  the  world  has  already  departed,  and  that  its 
mannood  is  declining  into  the  imbecility  of  old  age. 

The  question  therefore  suggests  itself,  What  would  be 
the  proper  attitude  of  mind  if  such  a  conclusion  were 
clearly  established  ?  The  popular  prophets  of  progress  are 
apt  to  represent  their  own  view  as  the  only  one  which 
would  supply  us  with  sufficient  motives  for  activitv.  Men 
who  are  trying  to  make  the  world  better  woidd  relax  their 
efforts  unless  they  had  some  certainty  of  success.  And  yet 
the  converse  view  would  be  quite  tenable.  If  it  should  be 
clearly  established  that  we  were  gradually  declining,  we 
might  still  endeavor  to  make  the  process  as  tolerable  as 
possible.  Whenever  the  day  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come, 
at  which  the  industrial  power  of  England  vanishes  along 
with  its  coal-mines,  we  might  perhaps  reconcile  ourselves 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance,  because  without  dis- 

frace,  to  descend  into  the  position  of  a  second-rate  Power, 
rational  decline,  when  it  results  from  demoralization,  is  of 
course  humiliating;  but  if  it  were  due  to  a  disappearance 
of  the  physical  conditions  essential  to  Uie  greatness  of  a 
country,  submission  with  a  tolerably  good  grace  might  be 
the  best  possible  policy.  What  is  true  of  any  particular 
nation  would  be  true  of  the  world.  There  are  changes  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  arrest,  and,  long  before  our 
planet  has  dropped  into  the  sun,  it  will  have  become  an 
unsuitable  abode  for  civilized  beings.  Probably  the  most 
highly  organized  animals  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
change,  and  would  slowly  depart  from  the  scene,  to  leave 
the  world  in  its  second  childhood,  and  allow  the  "  mon- 
strous efl,"  who  was  once  its  ruler,  to  resume  his  old  pre- 
eminence. 

Before  that  happens,  however,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  coming  event.  The  last  age  of 
man  need  not  be  merely  a  repetition  of  his  barbarous  in- 
fancy. Some  of  the  lessons  which  he  has  learnt  might 
enable  him  to  decline  with  dignity,  and  to  grow  weak  with- 
out becoming  ferocious.  There  might  be  consolations  in 
the  old  age  of  the  race.  Our  remote  descendants  will  in- 
deed have  many  causes  for  humility.  In  their  time  the 
material  advantages  of  civilization  will  have  disappeared. 
They  will  preserve  a  railway  engine  or  a  fragment  of  tele- 
graphic  wire  as  mysterious  implements  which  had  a  mean- 
ing to  the  ancients;  and  wul  visit  with  reverence  the 
mouths  of  those  huge  caverns  from  which  the  extinct 
mineral  was  formerly  extracted  for  purposes  of  fuel.  Pos- 
sibly, indeed,  some  of  our  machines  will  be  invested  with 
superstitious  awe;  for  superstition,  even  of  a  degraded 
kind,  is  a  growth  which  has  not  yet  been  extirpated,  and 
which  may  possibly  be  expected  to  put  forth  new  develop- 
ments as  the  intellect  grows  weaker.  For  not  only  me- 
chanical contrivances,  but  the  intellectual  achievements  of 
our  day,  will  become  unintelligible  as  the  vigor  of  the  race 
declines.  In  the  museums  of  that  day  there  will  be  pre- 
served specimens  of  examination  papers,  and  men  will  tell 
each  other  with  wonder  that  in  distant  ages,  not  only  the 
most  learned,  but  even  lads  who  were  plucked  at  the  uni- 
versities, were  able  to  understand  those  mysterious  symbols. 
As  the  impulse  which  formerly  created  the  fine  arts  declines, 
our  descendants  will  be  reduced  first  to  merely  mechanical 
imitation,  and  then,  abandoning  even  that  attempt,  will  be 
content  to  admire  such  relics  as  they  are  able  to  preserve. 
In  those  days  Radicals  and  Conservatives  will  change 


places.  Men  of  a  sanguine  temperament  will  hope  that  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  keep  alive  for  a  few  generations  the 
arts  and  the  political  and  philosophical  theories  bequeathed 
by  a  more  vigorous  race ;  whilst  the  despondent  and  melan- 
choly will  acquiesce  in  changes  from  which  it  will  be  gener^ 
ally  recognized  that  no  real  improvement  can  be  anticipated. 
War,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  discouraged,  because  the  hot 
passions  characteristic  of  youthful  development  will  grow 
mdually  weaker,  and  the  wisest  statesmen  will  admit  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  stagnation  is  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  be  anticipated. 

But  we  renounce  the  attempt  to  draw  any  adequate 
portrait  of  the  supposed  period.  It  has  of  late  been  very 
fashionable  for  imaginative  writers  to  draw  fanciful 
pictures  of  the  coming  age ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  great  strain  upon  the  imagination  is 
generafly  implied  in  such  efforts.  For  the  most  part,  the 
changes  contemplated  by  these  travellers  to  UtopU  are  of 
a  very  simple  and  obvious  kind.  They  look  forward  to  a 
few  scientific  discoveries,  and  endeavor  to  imagine  the  re- 
sults of  mankind  acquiring  the  command  of  new  powers  of 
nature,  and  making  use  of  forces  which  are  to  ^ectricity 
what  electricity  is  to  steam.  Undoubtedly  if  we  could 
travel  through  the  air,  or  kill  our  fellow-creatures  by  the 
million  instead  of  the  thousand,  the  external  form  of  society 
would  be  considerably  changed;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  men's  characters  would  be  essentially  different  if  they 
could  take  a  morning's  trip  across  the  Atlantic  as  easily  as 
the^  can  now  pay  a  visit  to  Brighton.  Neither  do  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  worked  out  as  to  the 
possible  efifect  of  extending  women's  rights  strike  us  as  very 
interesting.  If,  wherever  there  are  now  a  man  and  a 
woman,  there  is  to  be  at  some  future  time  a  couple  of  men, 
things  might  be  better  or  worse ;  but,  except  a  slight  in- 
crease of  the  general  monotony,  we  do  not  know  that  any 
very  remarkable  effect  would  be  necessarily  produced. 
And  therefore  we  venture  to  advise  the  next  constructor 
of  a  fanciful  future  to  try  his  hand  at  depictingsociety  in 
a  state  of  pronounced  and  recognized  decay.  The  moral 
need  not  be  altogether  useless.  He  might,  for  example, 
show  us  to  what  extent  the  belief  in  indefinite  progress,  so 
frequently  invoked  by  politicians,  really  colors  our  habitual 
^iews  of  life ;  and  how  far  they  would  be  altered  by  sub- 
stituting an  entirely  different  conception.  And  further, 
he  might  incidentally  threw  some  light  upon  the  problem, 
not  altogether  an  uninteresting  one,  how  far  symptoms  of 
such  a  cnange  are  already  manifest  to  an  acute  mind.  It 
would  be  possible  to  make  out  a  very  plausible  case  to 
show  that  our  ordinary  boasting  rests  upon  a  very  in- 
secure foundation,  that  we  have  already  lost  some  powers 
once  enjoyed  by  the  race,  and  that  even  our  most  unques- 
tionable achievements  are  compatible  with  a  theory  that 
the  world  is  going  in  a  very  different  direction  from  that 
which  we  too  complacently  assume  to  be  inevitable. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thr  next  number  of  the  AthencBum  is  to  have  a  couple 
of  poems  by  Dante  G.  RossettL 

M.  Ernrst  Rrnan  has  commenced  a  course  of  lectures, 
at  the  College  of  France,  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Cremation  and  Urn  Society, 
Limited,"  a  company  has  been  registered  in  London,  with 
a  proposed  capital  of  £50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  tne  necessary  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
process  of  cremation. 

A  CURIOUS  misprint  occurred  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Timet.  After  sUting,  in  the  Parliamentary  report, 
that  various  votes  were  agreed  to,  it  said,  "  llie  Chairman 
was  then  ordered  to  *  repeat  prayers,* "  It  should  have 
been  **  report  progress." 

A  FARMKR  in  Slagelse,  Denmark,  has  ploughed  up  in 
his  field  a  beautifully  preserved  gold  cup,  of  Byzantine 
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workmanship.  According  to  Btrlingske,  this  remnant  of 
the  days  when  the  Vikings  spoiled  Micklegarth  will  be  se- 
cured for  the  Oldnordisk  Museum  in  Copenhagen. 

Twenty  inedited  documents  have  been  discovered  re- 
lating to  Etienne  de  la  Boetie  and  his  family  during  the ' 
fifleenUi  and  sixteenth  centuries.    It  will  be  remembered 
that  £tienne  de  la  Boetie  was  united  to  Montaigne  by  the 
bonds  of  the  closest  friendship  (Essais,  book  i,  chap.  27). 

Speaking  of  Swinburne's  ponderous  new  poem,  ^  Both- 
well  "  the  London  Athenaum  says  rather  neatly  that  the 
world  expected  from  Swinburne  the  greatest  dramatic 
poem  of  the  age,  and  he  has  produced  merely  the  longest 
one.  ^*  Bothwell "  is  a  little  matter  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages. 

The  Earl  of  Caithness  has  just  patented  a^  machine  for 
washing  railway  carriages,  by  which  a  long  train  may, 
after  a  dirty  run,  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  made  to  start 
afresh  in  about  half  an  hour.  His  lordship  has  also  invented 
a  gravitation  compass,  to  render  ocean  navigation  more 
accurate,  and  thus  has  rendered  a  service  to  both  ocean 
and  land  travelling. 

A  LITTLE  known  feature  of  Paris  is  the  Concert  des 
OiseauXf  situated  in  a  humble  quarter  near  P^re  La  Chaise. 
It  bears  as  a  sign  the  legend,  "  Au  Souvenir  de  Bdranger," 
and  the  following  notice :  '*  Here  you  can  cook  for  youx^ 
self."  In  one  room  is  a  large  stove,  with  saucepans  and 
grills,  where  customers  can  cook  their  dinner  according  to 
Uieir  own  taste  and  fancy  for  the  tariff  of  a  halfpenny  per 
dish,  while  in  the  next  is  the  concert  saloon,  where  they 
can  dine  to  the  strains  of  the  last  national  or  popular  airs. 


It  is  said  that  the  Bonapartiats  have  had  struck  in  Eng- 
land five-franc  pieces  bearing  the  head  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  on  the  one  side,  with  the  words  **  Napoleon  IV., 
Empereur,"  and  the  date  of  1874;  and  on  the  other  the 
Imperial  arms  and  the  date  and  the  value  of  the  piece. 
The  legend  "  Dieu  Protege  la  France  "  is  left  out,  and  that 
is  the  chief  difference  between  these  coins  and  those  issued 
from  the  French  Mint.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  been 
brought  into  France,  where,  of  course,  mej  have  no  legal 
currency. 

Eleven  ladies  have  continued  their  studies  of  medical 
subjects  at  Edinburgh  during  the  winter,  outside  the  Uni- 
versity, and  under  the  direction  of  extra-mural  lecturers  of 
distinction.  The  lady  students  have  rented  a  shop  in 
Guthrie  Street,  in  which  they  practise  dissection.  Al- 
though the  Edinburgh  University  authorities  interdict 
them  from  competing  for  academical  or  medical  degrees, 
they  can  be  examined  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
of  London,  from  whom  they  can  receive  a  license  to  prac- 
tise medicine. 

The  real  author  of  the  libretto  of  Verdi's  last  opera, 
"  Aida,"  is  not  Antonio  Ghislanzoni,  as  officially  announced, 
but  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  After  the  Khedive's 
European  tour  in  1867,  be  had  already  laid  out  the  plot 
and  sketched  the  text,  when  he  desired  Verdi  to  write  the 
music  to  an  opera,  the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  laid  in 
Ancient  Egypt.  The  sketch  of  the  Khedive  was  then  given 
to  Signer  Ghislanzoni,  who  from  the  groundwork  thus  sup- 
plied to  him  filled  in  the  details.  The  arrangement  of 
the  scenes,  it  is  said,  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the 
Viceroy  himself. 

A  Fbbnch  physician  has  discovered  a  new  remedial 
agent  in  cases  of  disease,  which  may  be  expected  before  long 
to  figure  along  with  other  advertised  **  infallible  cures  "  in 
the  quarters  where  such  things  obtain  publicity.  Dr. 
Chomet  finds  that  music  has  remarkable  hygienic  effects 
when  properlv  administered.  The  violiu,  he  says,  has  been 
experimentally  shown  capable  of  curing  a  nervous  illness, 
and  a  fit  of  catalepsy  that  defied  other  remedial  agency 
has  yielded  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  He  quotes  George 
Sand  as  attributing  in  one  of  her  letters  her  restoration 
to  health  to  a  persistent  application  of  one  of  Meyerbeer's 
touching  airs. 

A  CURIOUS  invention  is  reported  from  Cologne.     The 


Academy  says :  "  At  the  last  of  the  admirable  populsr  ka. 
ures,  which  have  formed  so  marked  a  feature  m  tia 
sprinz's  programme  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses  in  tk 
Rhenish  capital,  an  Instrument  was  shown  hj  the  toctBnt, 
Professor  Amberg,  which  is  able  to  imitate  the  human  laa. 
By  this  ingenious  invention,  to  which  the  ambitious  bssk 
vox  humana  has  been  given,  all  the  vowel-soands  and tk 
labials  can  be  rendered  with  perfect  clearness  and  ueaaer; 
it  also  gives  some  of  the  gutturals,  but  sm  yet  the  iasn- 
ment  has  not  succeeded  in  rendering  the  hissing  orik 
deeper  laryngeal  sounds." 


Don  Adolfo  de  Castbo,  who,  in  1847,  was  the  pa» 
trator  of  a  clever  hoax  in  imposing  on  the  literary  wmt 
witty  book  of  his  own  composition  as  a  newly  disco%«i 
relic  of  Cervantes,  has  recently  come  forward  with  a  voiL 
professing  to  contain  seven  new  tales  by  that  writer,  ii  » 
gard  to  whose  authenticity  hu  previoos  conduct  does  asL 
unfortunately,  supply  anv  very  satisfactory  evidence.  F 
Spanish  scholars  snould  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  efi- 
tion,  by  "  el  excmo.  e  11m.  Sefior  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro."^ 
the  <*  Yarias  obras  in^ditas  de  Cervantes,"  etc  (Ma^ 
1874),  the  most  hish  and  illustrious  senor  has  only  haseiC 
to  thank  for  it.     His  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  ad 


manner  of  Cervantes  in  the  spurious  '*  Buscapi^' 
which  he  so  nearly  succeeded  in  deluding  his  coontrjwa, 
will  necessarily  call  up  no  slight  degree  of  sceptidsB  b 
regard  to  his  present  assumed  mscovery,  and  it  must  beU 
to  native  critics  to  decide  what  amount  of  faith  is  to  be  it- 
tached  to  the  seven  productions  which  he  now  scaeks  to  a- 
corporate  with  the  genuine  literary  remains  of  CerraiHei. 
According  to  the  explanation  of  their  discovery,  as  pia 
by  himself,  they  were  found  by  him  among  a  number  i 
dust-covered  manuscripts  in  the  Colombina  Liibraiy  at  Sr 
ville,  and  recognized,  on  evidence  wiiich  he  considers  jamm- 
peachable,  as  the  productions  of  the  immortal  author  <t 
'*  Don  Quixote."  it  would  appear,  however,  that  only  tn 
of  these  seven  pieces  can  be  pronounced  strictly  new  sad 
unknown,  the  remainder  having  appeared  in  one  fivax 
another,  although  never  before  puDiished  as  the  works  d 
Cervantes. 

There  are  some  persons  who  will  go  any  distance  ai 

incur  any  amount  of  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  a  fittk 

excitement,  and  these  cannot  do  better  than  proceed  d 

Iceland  on  the  2d  of  Aueust  next,  when  the  inhabitsaii 

of  that  island  intend  to  celebrate  the  thousandth  anaiffr 

sary  of  its  colonization.    On  the  preceding  day  the  Ubed 

Constitution,  which  has  just  been  granted   by   the  Kii| 

of  Denmark  and  which  restores  to  the  Icelanders  the  i«k 

of  self-government,  will  come  into  force.     Now  is  the  tms 

to  make  little  presents  to  Iceland  and  show  it  civiytk^ 

America  is  going  to  send  it  some  books  ms  a  eift  froi 

American  authors,  institutions,  and  others,  to  fiU  vaas 

places  on  the  shelves  of  its  national  library,  numberisf 

about  10,000  volumes,  at  Bevkjavik,  the   capital  of  ds 

island,  where  the  Icelandic  college  is  also  situated.     Xkoli- 

cates  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  public  library^  etmuiam 

SOOO  volumes,  at  Akureyri,  on  the  northern   coast.    Wt 

have  in  this  country,  says  the  Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  an  aM^ 

mous  accumulation  of  old  Blue-books,  three-voliune  oon^ 

official  records,  and  other  valuable  documents  smd  pobB* 

cations,  which  might  with  advantage  be  sent  to  loelaBi 

where,  perhaps,  they  would  be  appreciated.      If  the  ht- 

landers  do  not  care  to  read  them  tney  would  be  nsefa!  m 

fuel,  but  as  the  people  are  distinguished  for  honesty,  pfuicf 

of  morals,  and  a  wonderful  love  of  education,  there  caa  Ic 

little  doubt  that  a  few  shiploads  of  our  circiilatin<r  Hbnr 

literature  would  be  suited  to  their  tastes,  and,  atalTeveaflL 

give  them  the  opportunity  of  learning  some  things  of 

they  are  as  yet,  unhappily,  ignorant 
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A  NEW  invention  has  just  been  tried  in 
pronounced  to  render  drowning  a  thing  of  the  past,  h 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  pneumatic  India-n^bff 
tube  rolled  round  the  body  with  a  sufficient  number  of  foyi 
to  contain  the  necessary  amount  of  air.  This  tabe  v 
placed  concealed  in  a  double  envelope  formini^  a  shirC  h 
terminates  by  a  mouthpiece  which  shuts  with  the  aid  of  s 
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simple  copper  battoa.  The  operation  is  Bimple  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  swimmer  or  immersed  person  has  enough 
air  for  a  whole  dajr.  When  the  apparatas  comes  to  dimm- 
ish  in  Tolame,  it  is  easy  to  expand  it  again  bj  the  prin- 
cipal tube  in  deep  water  without  any  effort  or  difficulty. 
Tne  trial  was  witnessed  the  other  day  at  the  Henry  the 
Fourth  Baths,  when  the  inventor,  M.  Gosselin,  showed  its 

Eroperties.  He  stood  upright,  the  hands  raised  above  the 
ead,  when  the  water  did  not  come  above  the  shoulders; 
he  then  floated  on  his  back  with  arms  crossed.  The  ap- 
paratus can  be  worn  under  the  clothes  like  a  flannel  waist- 
coat It  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  fastened  in 
front  by  a  row  of  buttons.  It  is  composed  of  a  double 
flannel,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  India-rubber  tube  circu- 
lates, starting  from  the  top  of  the  chest,  ascending  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  and  following  the  central  line  of  uie  back; 
there  it  divides  in  two  branches,  encircline  the  thighs  as 
far  as  the  knees.  From  the  central  part  of  the  principal 
tube  twelve  to  fifteen  lesser  tubes  diverge  to  make  the 
round  of  the  body,  and  meet  in  front  where  the  row  of  but- 
tons is.  This  improvement  on  the  life-belt  is  said  to  be 
certain  to  supersede  all  existing  appliances  in  teaching 
swimming  or  saving  life  from  shipwreck. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  some  curious  in- 
formation was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Creological  Society  the  other  day  respecting  a  large  quartz 
boulder  called  the  White  Stone,  in  the  town  of  Peebles. 
This  boulder  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  stone  wall 
in  the  east  end  of  the  town,  into  which  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  upwards  of  forty  vears  ago.  The  country  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  stone  has  been  brought  from  some 
autant  land  by  a  mysterious  agency,  and  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  justly  regard  it  with  veneration,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  whenever  it  heard  the  tuck  of  the  town 
drum,  the  White  Stone  was  in  the  habit  of  going  down  to 
the  Tweed  to  drink.  Of  course  in  its  present  position,  as 
forming  part  of  a  wall,  it  is  unable  to  continue  this  prac- 
tice, for,  nowever  much  the  tuck  of  the  town  drum  may 
excite  its  thirst,  it  could  not  leave  the  wall  without  com- 
mitting an  injustice  on  its  fellow-stones,  and  probably 
t>ringing  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground.  It  would  also 
dave  some  difficulty  now  in  moving  without  assistance, 
for  it  is  about  seven  feet  in  circumference ;  and,  although 
rudely  pointed  at  one  end,  is  broad  and  heavy  at  tibe  other 
extremity.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  at  one 
time  or  another  it  was  a  good  traveller,  for  it  must  have 
some  to  Peebles  from  a  great  distance,  as  t^e  nearest  beds 
>f  quartz  are  some  eighty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  that 
9lace.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  old  stone,  and 
inay  be,  for  ausht  that  anybody  knows  to  the  contrary,  a 
petrified  Scotch  bailie ;  indeed,  the  reputation  it  has  for  a 
constant  desire  to  quench  its  thirst  renders  this  solution  of 
the  mystery  extremely  probable. 

After  mentioning  that,  in  a  catalogue  of  a  coming  sale 
>f  books,  there  figures  a  poem  entitled  "  Charlemagne,"  in 
twenty- four  cantos,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  Fren^  jour- 
lal  gives  a  list  of  the  works  of  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
lamily.  Napoleon  I.  wrote  a  **  History  of  Corsica,"  in  two 
volumes ;  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Truths  and  Sentiments 
irhich  it  is  of  most  consequence  to  know ; "  some  little- 
Lnown  copies  of  verses,  notably  a  fable  entitled  "  The  Dog, 
lie  Rabbit,  and  the  Huntsman,"  beside  his  letters,  proc- 
amations,  and  the  '*  Memorial  of  Saint  Helena."  Kapo- 
eon's  elder  brother  Joseph  published  a  romance  entitled 
'  Moina,  or  the  Nun  of  Mont  Cenis."  Lucien's  works 
irere  "  Charlemagne ;  "  **  La  Cvrn^ide,''  a  poem  in  twelve 
santos ;  "  Stelina,  or  the  Indian  Tribe,"  afterwards  re^ 
>rinted  under  the  title  of  **  Les  T^ddnarcs."  Louis  pub- 
Iflhed  an  "  Essay  on  Versification ; "  a  romance,  '*  Mary, 
>r  the  Penalties  of  Love ;  "  **  Historical  Documents  bear- 
ng  on  the  Government  of  Holland;"  and  two  or  three 
>lays,  including  "  Lucrbce,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  and 
^oii^re's  *<L'Avare"  versified.  The  Princess  Y^naide, 
laughter  of  Joseph  and  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  trans- 
ated  Schiller.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Lucien  was  the 
kuthor  of  a  work  on  the  **  Birds  of  NorUi  America ;  "   the 


second,  Louis  Lucien,  is  well  known,  and  highly  esteemed 
in  England  as  a  writer  on  philological  subjects ;  Pierre- 
Napoleon  published  a  translation  into  French  verse  of 
Niccolino's  ''  Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  a  historical  romance 
in  Italian,  the  "  Rose  of  Castro."  Mme.  Rattazzi,  grand- 
daughter of  Lucien,  has  published  several  romances,  be- 
side contributing  to  a  great  number  of  periodicals.  Of  the 
two  sons  of  Louis,  the  elder,  who  died  in  1833,  had  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Tacitus'  '*  Agricola,"  and  a  *'  His- 
tory of  Florence ; "  while  the  younger  son,  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.,  occupied  too  prominent  a  position  to 
render  the  enumeration  or  his  works  necessary  here. 

Two  French  scholars  have  recently  devoted  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  Island  of  Atlantis.  Un- 
fortunately their  conclusions  are  diametrically  opposed. 
M.  Roisel  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Les  Atlantes,"  that  that  favored  isle  lies  many  fathoms 
deep  beneath  the  mid  Atlantic.  The  remembrance  of  the 
deluge  which  swallowed  it  up,  as  the  priests  of  Sais  re- 
lated to  Solon,  is  very  widely  presenrea,  and  the  Azores, 
the  Canaries,  and  the  Antilles  are  its  last  vestigea  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  configuration  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  and  ir  adopted  would  satisfactorily  explain  the 
dispersion  of  the  tertiary  fauna  and  flora  which  has  been 
long  a  puzzle  to  naturalists.  Indeed,  botanists  have  ad- 
mitted it  as  the  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  analozy 
between  the  miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
existing  flora  of  Eastern  America,  and  it  is  rurther  con- 
firmed by  the  comparison  of  the  insects  and  living  and 
fossil  vertebrata  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  M.  Roisel 
considers  Atlantis  to  have  been  the  mother- country  of  the 
modern  world,  and  he  traces  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  peoples  of  Central  America,  Afirica,  and 
Western  Europe,  to  their  common  descent  from  the  people 
of  Atlantis.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  work  is  entitled  **  L'Ocdan  des  Anciens  et  les  Peu- 
ples  pr^istoriques,"  places  Atlantis  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  ana  holds  that  the  Black  Sea  was  the 
cradle  of  the  modern  world.  The  Atlantis,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Diodorus  a  highly  civilized  people,  per- 
ished almost  to  a  man  in  the  convulsion  which  swallowed 
up  their  island  ;  but  a  kindred  people,  the  Hyperboreans, 
survived  till  historic  times.  The  Amazons  and  antedilu- 
vian Athens  found  a  place  here  ;  and  Hides,  Erebus, 
Tartarus,  and  the  Elysian  fields  belonged  to  the  same 
group  of  islands  of  which  Atlantis  was  the  most  important. 
We  gather  from  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
that  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  is  somewhat  lax  in  his  etymo- 
logical principles ;  while  M.  Roisel  deprives  his  theory  of 
some  ot  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  en- 
titled by  attempts  to  reconstitute  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Atlantis. 

The  wisdom  of  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger's  famous  advice 
has  been  singularly  illustrated  by  a  recent  incident  in  Paris. 
Prince  Mettemich'and  Count  de  Montebello,  "  hock  against 
champagne,''  as  the  situation  has  been  irreverent^  de- 
scribed, had  as  "  pretty  a  quarrel "  as  any  two  noblemen 
could  wish  ;  but  m  an  evil  hour  they  tried  to  explain  it 
and  spoilt  all ;  and  now  it  seems  that  they  cannot  even 
agree  enough  to  fight  each  other.  The  affair  beg%n  with 
an  affront  given  to  the  Count  de  Montebello  by  the  Princess 
Metternich  at  a  public  ball,  for  which  the  Count,  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  '*  husband  and  wife  "  thoroughly 
French  in  its  lo^ic,  proceeded  to  demand  satisfaction  from 
Prince  Metternich.  He  despatched  two  seconds  to  the 
Prince  to  insist  on  a  hostile  meeting  unless  the  latter  would 
consent  to  express  in  writing  his  regret  at  the  way  in  which 
the  Princess  had  acted.  The  Prince  nominated  two  seconds 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  the  four  gentlemen,  having  held  one 
meeting  <<  without  deciding  anything,"  adjourned  till  the 
same  evening  at  ten  o'clock.  Here  an  unexpected  diffi* 
culty  arose.  Prince  Metternich's  seconds  declared  that 
though  the  Prince  {was  willing  to  fight  the  Count,  he  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  insulted  him.  He,  in  fact,  donidd 
the  alleged  "  agency,"  setting  up  what  appears  to  be  the 
very  reasonable  plea  that  a  wife  has  no  express  or  implied 
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authority  from  her  hasband  to  insalt  (^ntlemen  at  public 
llalls.  This  objection  wai  laid  before  the  Count  de  Mon- 
tebello,  who  *'  on  hb  part  could  not  admit  that  Prince 
Metternich  wai  the  offended  party."  **  Arbitration  "  wai 
raggetted,  but  alas  for  the  (Alabama  precedent  1  refuted 
by  Prince  Mettemich's  Beconds,  upon  wnich  the  Count  de 
Montebello's  aeoonds,  afler  consultation  with  ^their  prin- 
cipsl,  prepared  a  **  note,"  in  which  they,  while  still  refus- 
ing to  admit  that  the  Prince  was  the  offended  party,  con- 
sented to  waive  the  choice  of  weapons,  which  they  left  to 
Prince  Metternich.  This  note  was  sent  to  the  Prince, 
who  handed  back  another,  omitting  the  "refusal"  to 
admit,  etc.,  selecting  pistols,  and  gracefully  requesting  his 
adversary  to  decide  how  many  shots  were  to  be  exchange. 
But  the  alteration  in  the  recitals  was  fatal.  The  Count's 
seconds  insisted  on  retaining  the  declaration  that  the  Prince 
was  not  the  offended  party ;  the  Prince's  seconds  insisted 
with  equal  firmness  on  its  omission,  and,  after  dignified  pro- 
tests on  both  sides,  each  withdrew  from  the  negotiation. 
Thus  these  unfortunate  noblemen  are  left  thirsting  for  each 
other's  blood,  but  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  upon  which 
the  blood  is  to  be  shed. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  AihencBumj  Edmond  About 
hinted  vasuely  at  a  new  French  novelist  and  a  new  French 
poet  In  the  last  number  of  the  Athenasum  M.  About  brings 
rorward  his  men :  ^  M.  Albert  Aynaud,  the  prose  writer 
whom  I  promised  you,  without  naminz  him,  belongs  to  the 
school  of  M^rimde,  which  is  and  will  remain  the  French 
school  par  excellence.  He  has  the  nervous  style,  concise 
diction,  and  exactitude  of  expression  characteristic  of 
Mdrim^.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  M.  Aynaud,  and  per- 
haps he  is  kept  far  away  from  Paris  in  some  consular  post ; 
but  people  tell  me  he  is  very  young,  and  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it.  Precision  of  style,  like  precision  in  shooting,  is 
not  always  a  result  of  age  and  of  study.  The  sure  eye  and 
steady  hand  may  be  natural  gifls.  Under  the  rather  ill- 
diosen  title  of  *  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Orientale,'  M.  Aynaud 
has  put  together  three  well-constructed  dramatic  novelties, 
in  wnich  the  interest  is  kept  up  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last  The  strange  world  which  he  has  studied  and  put 
before  us  is  excellently  represented.  Our  author  nas 
neither  been  dazzled  nor  has  he  indulged  in  systematic 
depreciation.     His  East  is  not  the  East  of  the  Romantic 

SMts,  nor  Uiat  of  weary  and  sulky  tourbts,  but  the  true 
ast  that  unprejudiced  observers,  rarm  aves,  know  and 
love.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  author  of  this  charming 
little  volume  will  prove  a  prolific  writer — that  is  an  affair 
of  temperament  and  leisure,  —  I  cannot  say  whether  he  will 
meet  with,  or  imagine,  a  whole  world  of  characters  as  inter- 
esting as  lus  first  heroes ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
wiel(u  with  a  master's  hand  a  well-tempered  weapon,  and 
that  it  rests  with  himself  to  take  an  honorable  place 
amons  icrivains  de  precision,  the  only  ones  who  live. 

«  The  poet  whom  I  promised  you  —  but  nobody  is  obliged 
le  prendre  ni  mhne  le  comprendre  —  is  a  young  fellow  of 
eighteen.  His  name  is  Maurice  Bouchoir,  and  he  has  pub- 
lished, through  Charpentier,  a  whole  volume  of  *  Chansons 
Joyenses.'  A  Sceptic  escaped  from  school,  a  young 
.Rabelaisian,  a  beardless  boy  who  swears  by  a  hundred  bot- 
tles, who  amuses  himself  with  deifying  the  stomach  he  does 
not  possess,  and  pretending  that  his  nose  b  covered  with 
improbable  pimples  —  that  is  a  strange  phenomenon  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  but  particularly  stranee  in  the  France 
of  1874.  Our  young  men  are  out  of  spirits  for  the  most 
part,  and  with  reason.  Here,  however,  is  one  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  melancholy,  clambers  to  the  topmost 
bar  of  his  cage,  and  rolls  out  a  bravura  loud  enough  to 
awaken  the  dead.  He  mocks  at  everything ;  prattles  non- 
sense as  if  of  set  purpose ;  drinks  like  a  fish  —  in  theory ; 
proclaims  his  real  or  assumed  recklessness  in  slipshod,  fan- 
tastic, incorrect  verses  that  yet  sparkle  with  wit  and  gayety. 
This  curious  little  man  has  the  devil  in  his  body,  and  his 
nerve  would  warm  into  life  the  statue  of  the  Commander. 
Add  to  this  a  pretty  turn  for  literature,  and  some  familiar^ 
ity  with  good  authors,  notably  with  Shakespeare,  to  whom 
he  has  dedicated  eight  ballads ;  eieht  to  Shakespeare,  and 
two  only  to  hb  friend  Raoul  Pbncnon. 


Soleil  anx  ravons  noirs,  Ponchon,  6tre  ^conntat ! 
Je  t  aime  antant  que  le  pale  ale  ! 

There  is  a  leaven  of  Bohemian  ism  below  all  thii,  U 
Bohemianism  b  a  malady  of  youth,  like  the  amaU-pei 
Those  who  do  not  die  of  it  get  quit  of  it  soon  ;  their  aUHt 
remains.  M.  Bouchoir  sometimes  in  hb  juvenile  fnfk 
onnades,  catches  the  superb  grace  and  freedom  of  Coni 
and  Musset  at  twenty.  France  has  a  specialty  b  tha 
rouiSf  these  innocent  d&MiuehiSf  these  drinkers  in  iaugai 
tion,  who  shock  the  bourgeob  by  a  thousand  Plaiai 
abominations.  For  all  the  verses  which  are  written  oadi 
school  benches  are  the  public  confession  of  the  liai  t 
which  the  author  would  greatlv  like  to  have  been  ajk 
We  have,  most  of  us,  elaborated  some  variations  oo  3mi 
theme,  '  Vive  I'amour  et  le  bon  vin  I '  Bat  few  deidM 
have  had,  like  M.  Bouchoir,  the  knack  of  reviving  it  nadi 
a  vigorous  and  original  form.  It  is  a  lively,  dasfaiDg  liol 
Gaul,  who  has  just  seen  the  light  on  the  shelves  of  the  km 
of  Charpentier." 


"IN  THE   SWEAT    OF   THY   FACE    SHALT  THOl 

EAT  BREAD." 

Mr  spirit  has  fbd  full  of  idleness; 

And  through  the  empty  chambers  of  the  mind 

Goes  wandering  ill  at  ease  ;  nor  can  it  find 
What  may  console  or  stav  its  lonelioess. 

With  ghosdy  echoing  feet  follows  behind 
The  phantom  of  Unrest ;  sad  thoaghts  oppress, 
An  unseen  band,  bat  blightful  none  the  tetB, 

The  spirit  sundered  from  its  toiling  kind. 

Thus  hopeless,  sick  at  heart,  it  onward  strays 
Thron^h  many  dust-strewn  chambers  ;  till  at  last 
To  a  window  lookinfl[  outwards  it  hath  passed. 

And  there  the  whole  toilsome  earth  with  one  loog  gsa 
Sees ;  and  borne  downwards  on  the  t^lmJpe^bbst 

Hears  God's  oracular  answer,  "  Work  and  JPraise." 


KING  FRITZ. 

(VOUHD  AMOirO  THB  PAFBB8  OV  THB  LA.TB  W.  M.  THA0KBI1T.I 

KiHG  Frits  at  his  palace  of  Berlin 

I  saw  at  a  royal  carouse. 
In  a  periwi|^  powdered  and  curling 

He  sat  with  hb  hat  on  hb  brows. 
The  handsome  yoang  princes  were  present, 

Uncovered  they  stood  in  the  hall ; 
And  oh  1  it  was  wholesome  and  pleasant 

To  see  how  he  treated  them  all  1 


Reclined  on  the  softest  of  cushions 

His  Majesty  sits  to  his  meats. 
The  princes,  like  loval  young  Prua 

Have  never  a  back  to  their  seats. 
Off  salmon  and  venison  and  pheasants 

He  dines  like  a  monarch  august ; 
His  sons,  if  they  eat  in  his  presence. 

Put  up  with  a  bone  or  a  crust. 

He  quaffs  hb  bold  bumpers  of  Rhenbh, 

It  can't  be  too  good  or  too  dear ; 
The  princes  are  made  to  replenbh 

Their  cups  with  the  smallest  ef  beer. 
And  if  ever,  by  words  or  grimaces. 

Their  hiffhnesses  dare  to  complain. 
The  King  nines  a  dbh  in  their  taoes. 

Or  batters  raeir  bones  with  hb  cane. 

'T  is  thus  that  the  chief  of  our  nation 

The  minds  of  his  children  improves ; 
And  teaches  polite  edacation 

By  boxing  the  ears  that  he  loTca. 
I  warrant  they  vex  him  bat  seldom. 

And  so  if  we  dealt  with  our  sons. 
If  we  up  with  our  eadgels  and  felled  'eoi, 

We'd  teach  'em  good  mannera  at  once. 
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VACATION. 

Is  Bommer  the  end  of  one  winter  or  the  beginning  of 
another  ?  A  close  observer  of  natans  can  detect  the  proc- 
ess of  decay  almost  as  soon  as  the  trees  seem  fairly  to 
have  put  on  their  full  adornment  of  leaf;  and  in  one's 
routine  of  occupation,  scarcely  has  summer  come  as  a 
relief  from  the  rigors  of  close  winter  application,  before 
plans  are  formed  for  the  coming  winter.  The  truth  is, 
that  our  busy  life  u  essentially  a  winter  life.  It  wants 
oold  weather  for  hard  work,  and  finds  more  satisfaction  in 
overcoming  the  sharp  obstacles  of  inclement  weather,  than 
in  holding  up  against  the  enervating  tendencies  of  heat. 
If  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  winter  is  the  time  to  do  it  in.  So 
the  busier  our  life  becomes,  the  more  lost  we  seem  in  sum- 
mer, until  we  grow  almost  impatient  at  the  invitations  to 
leisure  which  it  constantly  offers.  It  gets  to  have  in  our 
eyes  the  character  of  an  interminable  holiday ;  we  cannot 
work,  and  work  has  become  so  a  part  of  our  habit  that  we 
are  at  our  wits'  end  without  it. 

Probably  holidays  would  be  more  endurable  to  a  man 
of  business  if  they  came  often  enough  to  count  in  his  plans, 
hot  a  day  now  and  then  thrown  into  his  machine>like  exist- 
ence i»  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  adjustment  to  his  move- 
ments, and  he  simply  stops  in  an  aimless  way  until  he  can 
be  set  going  again.     When  summer  vacation  comes,  one 
oftentimes  must  needs  take  a  good  part  of  it  to  free  him- 
self from  the  toils  he  has  wound  around  himself,  so  that 
only  when  it  is  nearly  over  is  he  sufficiently  averse  from 
work  to  be  ready  to  enjoy  his  playtime.      Then  there  be- 
gin to  creep  out  old  tastes  and  inclinations  which  had 
retreated  to  innermost  corners  of  his  mind,  and  now  the 
return   to  work  brings  with  it  a  half-regret   that  these 
taatea  must  be  foregone,  and  a  half-resolution  to  secrete 
some  portion  of  enjoyment  from  exercise  in  them  each  day. 
Modem  civilization,  which  is  always  lugged  in  to  ex- 
plain why  we  are  not  like  our  fathers,  —  though  thb  is 
really  only  a  pretentious  way  of  saying  that  we  are  not, 
—  is  supposed  to  require  of  us  a  more  intense  mode  of  life 
than  our  fathers  lived,  and  therefore  that  our  relief  must 
be  sougbt  in  occasional  vacations,  journeys,  and  total  ab- 
stinence, for  a  period,  from  work.     Why  not  take  a  step 
more  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  see  if  the  existing 
state  of  life  must  needs  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  and  all 
our  conduct  governed  by  it  ?     Is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  drive  so  furiously  about  our  work  that  we  are  forced 
to  stop  our  machinery  for  repairs  every  few  years  or  even 
months  ?      We  contend  that  every  one  should   provide 
himself  with  some  city  of  refuge  in  the  way  of  occupation, 
or  hobby,  if  you  will,  to  which  he  may  flee  daily  from  the 
ifon  grasp  of  his  business.     If  he  have  this  resource,  then 
not  only  will  his  vacation  be  less  a  physical  necessity,  but 
when  it  comes,  he  will  at  once  be  furnished  with  a  suffi- 
cient   end   for  his  vacation   life.      The  pursuit  which  is 
relief  from  a  day's  toil  will  become  the  prime  occupation, 
and  may  indeed  in  some  cases  quite  change  places  with 
that,  giving  its  old  master  the  right  to  a  half-hour  or  an 
hoar  of  the  day. 


The  true  secret  of  the  enjoyment  of  vacation  is  to  bring 
to  it  not  the  Ured  mind  and  body,  but  the  eager  anticipa- 
tion of  health.  Who  enjoys  a  vacation  like  a  boy  ?  It  is 
because  he  is  not  worn  out  when  he  enters  upon  it,  but 
has  an  infinite  fund  of  occupation  most  to  his  mind  from 
which  to  draw ;  and  so  he  who  breaks  off  from  his  routine 
of  work,  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  would  not 
miss  his  work  if  his  mind  were  so  furnished  with  a  store 
of  healthy  tastes  that,  for  the  time  being,  his  walks,  fishing, 
hunting,  gardening,  or  other  out-door  employment,  were  his 
absorbing  delight.  The  trouble  is  that  moat  people  carry 
a  faded  mind  and  jaded  body  to  their  vacation,  and  are 
unfit  to  enjoy  it  They  treat  vacation  as  if  it  were  va- 
cancy, instead  of  being,  as  it  might  be,  the  very  fulness 
of  life  to  them. 

NOTES. 

— Mr.  J.  F.  Putnam  has  just  published  through  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  Tork ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  an 
interesting  pamphlet  upon  ^  The  International  or  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures."  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
adoption  of  the  system  in  the  United  States,  fortified  by 
an  appeal  to  the  action  and  experience  of  the  several  na- 
tions that  have  adopted  it  The  decimal  system  of  coin- 
age, which  makes  reckoning  of  accounts  in  America  so 
much  simpler  than  in  England,  may  well  be  accompanied 
by  a  similar  system  applied  to  weights  and  measures. 
The  author  treats  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  in 
Germany  in  1872,  the  early  history  of  the  system,  its  ex- 
tensive adoption,  and  after  a  historic  survey  lays  down  the 
advantages  of  the  system  and  considers  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  it.  The  book  contains  tables 
giving  the  equivalents  in  metric  measures  of  the  measures 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  a  chart  showing 
clearly  to  the  eye  the  various  proportions.  \ 

—  The  Sacramento  Record  gives  a  hint  to  Eastern  tour- 
ists as  to  the  proper  time  of  the  year  in  which  to  visit  Cal- 
ifornia. If  they  cannot  bring  their  work  and  stay  all  the 
year,  poor  things,  they  should  come  in  the  spring  and  not 
in  the  summer.  Expecting  to  arrive  when  nature  is  at 
her  best  in  July  or  August,  they  really  reach  the  country 
'*  when  the  fierce  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  has  baked  and 
parched  every  blade  of  grass  to  dry  hay,  cracked  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  flung  a  shimmering  veil  of  rarefied  air 
over  the  ocean-like  plains  of  the  great  valleys,  and  lefl  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  only  the  ripe  glories  of  the 
accomplished  production  :  the  golden  grain,  the  green  and 
purple  grapes,  the  luscious  fruits  of  autumn.*'  To  be  sure 
all  this  gives  to  some  a  sensation  of  the  **  swarthy  Eastern 
twang  "  of  a  California  autumn,  but  to  the  average  tourist 
there  is  no  time  like  the  spnng  for  realizing  the  perfection 
of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery.  ^  It  is  a  perfection  transient 
in  its  nature,  but  while  it  lasts  there  is  nothing  this  side 
of  the  fabled  Paradise  to  be  compared  to  it"  One  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  that  the  average  tourist  cannot  get  away 
from  his  home  before  July  or  August,  and  must  put  up  with 
the  "  twang." 

—  Cincinnati  has  always  riiown  a  special  interest  in  art 
matters,  and  there  is  talk  now  that  Mr.  Probasco,  who  gave 
the  city  its  fountain,  is  moving  in  a  scheme,  in  connection 
with  other  gentlemen,  which  has  for  its  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institnUon  similar  to  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum of  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  both  this 
and  similar  plans,  the  projectors  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  need  there  is,  not  so  much  for  great  galleries  of  art,  as 
for  schools  with  competent  teachers.  The  galleries  come 
seoond,  and  when  they  come  will  he  worth  fkr  more  than 
they  ever  could  be  to  eyes  wholly  uneducated. 
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—  The  New  York  Graphic  lately  reprodaced  J.  G. 
Wille's  engraving  of  <*  The  Death  of  Marc  Antony/'  by 
Fompeo  BattonL  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hart- 
ford, wrote  to  the  Graphic  stating  that  the  original  pict- 
ure hung  in  the  gallery  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheuaeum. 
The  picture,  he  said,  wai  in  Mr.  Wille's  possession  in 
1778,  when  the  engraving  was  published,  but  he  did  not 
know  when  he  parted  with  it,  or  to  whom.  Of  Wille 
himself,  Dr.  Trumbull  added:  "Before  the  end  of  the 
French  revolution  the  great  engraver  (who  remained  in 
Paris)  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and,  what  was  worse,  be- 
came nearly  blind.  Almost  his  last  work  was  to  repre- 
sent himself  (on  the  title-page  of  a  volume  of  selected 
engravings)  as  a  blind  beggar,  led  by  a  dog,  asking  alms 
of  one  of  his  former  patrons,  blind  and  a  beggar  like  him- 
self. This  was  in  1801.  Battoni's  picture  was  brought 
to  Connecticut  during  the  French  revolution." 

The  letter  by  Dr.  Trumbull  was  copied  in  The  Hartford 
Courantf  and  called  out  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  a  correspondent  signing  himself  Senex :  — 

''In  your  issue  of  Saturday,  May  SOth,  there  is  an 
article  referring  to  a  painting  and  engraving  now  in  the 
Athenseum.  As  I  am,  perhaps,  the  only  person  now  liv- 
ing who  knows  the  true  history  of  this  picture,  permit  me 
to  state  a  few  facts  about  it.  The  engraving  by  Wille 
belonged  to  Mr.  Basset  of  the  *  Graphic  company,'  a 
firm  organized  for  engraving  bank  bills,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  I  had  often  admired  this  engraving  for  its 
vigor  of  execution,  a  masterly  cross-hatching.  One  day 
I  was  in  the  office  and  Basset  told  me  that  a  person  had 
been  there  who  said  he  had  seen  the  original  of  the  en- 
graving. This  Basset  considered  impossible,  as  it  was 
known  to  have  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  d'Orldans 
(Philipp^  Egalit^),  but  the  person  was  so  confident  that 
it  belonged  to  a  widow  at  Haddam,  or  one  of  the  river 
towns,  that  Mr.  Basset  determined  to  go  down  and  see 
it.  He  found  the  owner,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  sea 
captain,  and  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but 
yet  almost  unwilling  to  part  with  the  picture,  which  she 
said  her  husband  had  told  her  always  to  keep,  as  it  was 
of  great  value.  Basset  finally  tempted  her  to  sell  it,  and 
he  brought  it  home  in  his  sulky. 

"  The  picture  was  after  some  years  purchased  by  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Huntington,  and  when  he  went  to  Europe  he 
took  it  with  him  and  showed  it  to  artists  abroad,  who 
told  him  that  all  the  pictures  which  had  been  sold  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Orieans  gallery  had  been  accounted  for, 
but  this  one,  and  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  c£ 
this.  Now,  as  to  how  it  came  into  possession  of  this  cap- 
tain :  He  was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  and  took  on  board  a 
passenger  who  was  fiying  from  the  horrors  of  that  day, 
and  who  had  no  money ;  but  among  his  baggage  were  sev- 
eral pictures,  and  he  gave  this  one  to  the  captain  for  his 
passage,  and  .requested  him  not  to  sell  it,  as  he  would 
soon  redeem  it.  He  never  appeared.  The  captain  died, 
and  the  history  of  the  picture  is  told." 

Battoni  is  chiefly  known  as  a  portrait  painter  who 
died  in  Rome  in  1787. 

—  There  seems  to  be. a  general  uneasiness  amongst 
young  men  in  college.  Michigan  and  Maine  display  a 
like  disposition  to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  college 
faculties.  It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  persuade  the  outside 
world  that  there  is  any  real  grievance.  There  is  so  much 
greater  hardship  in  less  favored  places,  that  nobody  seems 
disposed  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  young  collegians 
who,  all  things  considered,  lead  perhaps  the  freest,  least 
burdened  life  of  any  class  in  the  community.     The  firiski- 


ness  which  they  show  on  such  occasions  is  a  part  of  tbi 
fun  to  by-standers. 

—  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Natural  Historf  1I«- 
seum  in  New  York  has  been  laid  by  President  Gnst 
The  building  is  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centrsl  Faik, 
and  near  to  the  Lennox  PubMc  Library  and  the  Metio> 
poliUn  Museum  of  Art  The  collections  already  ovned 
have  been  deposited  hitherto  in  the  arsenal  bdOdiag. 
The  speakers  and  the  newspaper  editors  all  were  pai> 
sessed  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  seeing  an  institi^ 
equal  to  any  in  the  Old  World.  It  strikes  us  sometiHi 
that  there  may  be  as  much  vanity  in  having  big  tlm^ 
that  are  good,  as  pride  in  achieving  really  great  resaltoii 
science,  art,  and  literature. 

—  A  University  of  Modem  Languages  has  been  pn- 
jected  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pupils  facilities  for  A- 
taining  instruction  in  the  principal  modem  langoagei  d 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  expected  that  itvIE 
be  of  double  service  in  giving  missionaries  or  pcnon 
entering  the  diplomatic  service  the  opportunity  of  letn- 
ing  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  which  thej  inteai 
to  travel,  and  also  in  giving  foreigners  the  opportnoitj  of 
learning  English.  Each  continent  is  to  be  repreKsted 
by  a  building  of  its  own,  the  Asiatic  containing  fidfitia 
for  acquisiUon  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Japanese,  Chinae; 
the  European  devoting  itself  to  the  tamer  languages,  lib 
French,  Grerman,  Spanish,  Portuguese.  The  tnetea 
have  selected  Newburyport,  Mass.,  as  the  site  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

—  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  growik 
of  public  libraries  is  that  four  hundred  libraries  havehte^ 
sprung  into  existence  in  New  Jersey  in  consequence  of  lb 
provisions  of  a  bill  recently  passed,  granting  twenty  dd- 
lars  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  any  school  raisiog  ii 
equal  amount. 

—  Mr.  John  Anderson  has  appointed  Grovemor  Dix  od 
President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College  trustees  for  IStf 
York  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of  Penikese  Island,  i&  a^ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  original  deed  tnsf- 
ferring  the  island  to  Professor  Agassiz.  The  sdioii 
meanwhile,  gives  every  promise  of  continued  snoeea 
Two  or  three  times  as  many  persons  as  csui  be  acooniBB- 
dated  have  already  applied  to  be  received  daring  tb 
coming  season,  which  opens  on  the  7th  of  July  and  ckno 
on  the  29th  of  August.  The  great  need  of  the  school  nsr 
is  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  payment  of  salaries  l» 
teachers,  and  for  necessary  expenses.  The  plan  is  pn* 
posed  of  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Stately 
entitling  them  to  nominate  two  teachers  for  adraisaiai 
during  the  summer.  If  the  State  can  support  norail 
schools,  we  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  make  sock  ^ 
vision  as  this.  On  the  28th  of  May  there  was  to  be  i 
simultaneous  offering  of  gifls  to  the  Teachers*  and  Fa^ 
Fund  for  the  Agassiz  Memorial  throughout  the  ccoBtrr, 
but  it  must  necessarily  be  some  time  be|bre  the  result  cm 
be  known. 

—  A  number  of  gentlemen,  graduates  of  Tale,  heM 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lm 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Po8ty  and  including  Mr.  Hd^ 
the  publisher,  Pres.  Andrew  D.  White,  Hon.  Wstm 
McVeagh,  have  recently  given  to  Yale  a  broaxe  portrst 
medallion  of  Dr.  Woolsey  for  the  college  library.  It  *> 
made  by  Mr.  William  Meller  of  New  York. 

—  Answers  to  conundrums  in  our  last.  1.  ^^ 
Arden.  2.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  3.  The  Hooair 
Schoolmaster. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER   YIII. 

Mr.   Damerel    did    not   die  for 
twenty-foar  hoars  after  this.    People 
do  not  get  out  of  the  world  so  easy. 
He  was  not  to  escape. the  mortal  rest- 
lessness, '*  the  fog  in  his  throat,"  any 
more  than  others ;  and  the  hours  were 
slow  and  long,  and  lingered  like  years. 
But  at  last  the  rector  came  to  an  end 
of  his  wondering,  and  knew,  like  all 
the  Uluminati  before  him  who  have 
learned  too,  but  are  hushed  and  make 
no  si^n.    It  is  a  strange  thought  for 
mortals  to  take  in,  that  almost  every 
death  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a 
relief  to  those  who  surround  the  dy- 
ing.   The  most  intolerable  moment  is 
that  which  precedes  the  end,  and  most 
of  us  are  thankful  when  it  is  over.    I 
need  not  enter  into  the  dismal  hush 
that  fell  upon  the  pleasant  rectory,  nor 
say  how  me  curious  sun  besieged  the 
closed  windows  to  get  into  the  house 
once  so  fineely  open  to  the  light ;  nor 
how,  notwithstanding  the  lon^  interval 
of  illness  which  had  banished    him 
from  common  view,  the  shady  comer 
under  the  lime-trees,  where  Im*.  Dame- 
rel's  chair  and  round  table  still  stood, 
wore  a  look  of  piteous  desolation,  as 
if  he  had  left  them  but  vesterday.    All 
this  is  easily  comprehensible.     The 
servants  cried  a  little,  and  were  con- 
soled by  their  new  mourning  ;    the 
children  wept  bitterly,  then  began  to 
smile  again  ;  and  two  poor  clergymen, 
with  large  families,  grew  sick  with 
anxiety  as  to  who  shomd  have  Dingle- 
field,  before  our  rector  had  been  dead 
a  day  (neither  of  them  had  it,  you 
may  be  sure,  they  wanted  it  so  much). 
When   the  news  was  known  in  the 
parish,  and  especially  on  the  Green, 
there  was  a  moment  of  awe  and  emo- 
tion very  real  in  its  way.    Most  peo- 
ple heani  of  it  when  tibey  were  first 
•called,   and  thought  of  it  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  impression  till  break- 
fast,  to  which  they  all  came  down 
looking  very  serious,  and  told  each 
other  the  details,  and  remarked  to 
each  other  what  an  inscrutable  thing  it 
was,  and  yet  that  it  was  wonderful  he 
had  lasted  so  long.    Breakfast  broke 
in  upon  this  universal  seriousness ;  for 
when  it  is  not  any  connection,  as  Mrs. 
Perronet  well  remarked,  von  cannot 
be  expected  to  remain  under  the  im- 
pression like  those  who  are  relatives ; 


and  after  breakfast  the  Green  with  one 
consent  turned  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  fand  began  to  ask  what  Mrs. 
Damerel  would  do,  how  she  would  be 
**  left,"  what  change  it  would  make  in 
her  circumstances  ?  Many  shook 
their  heads  and  feared  that  it  would 
make  a  very  great  change.  They  cal- 
culated what  he  had  had,  and  what 
she  had  had,  when  they  were  married, 
which  was  an  event  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many ;  and  what  the  income 
of  the  rectory  was,  after  deducting  the 
curate's  salary  and  other  necessary 
expenses;  ana  how  much  Bertie  cost 
at  Eaton;  and  many  other  questions 
which  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  neighbors'  affairs  could  nave 
warranted  them  in  discussing.  Gen- 
eral Perronet  knew  for  certain  that 
Mr.  Damerel 's  life  was  insured  in  at 
least  two  offices;  and  though  they 
could  not,  everybody  agreed,  have 
saved  anything,  vet  there  arose  after  a 
while  a  general  nope  that  the  family 
would  not  be  so  very  badly  off.  Some 
of  the  ladies  had  quite  decided  before 
luncheon  that  the  best  thing  Mrs. 
Damerel  could  do  would  be  to  take  the 
White  House,  which  happened  to  be 
empty,  and  which  contained  a  number 
of  little  rooms  just  suitable  for  a  larse 
family.  To  be  sure,  it  was  possible 
that  she  might  prefer  to  go  back  to 
her  own  county,  where  her  brothers 
still  lived,  one  of  whom  was  a  squire 
of  small  property,  and  the  other  the 
parson  of  the  hereditary  parish ;  but 
the  Dinslefield  people  scarcely  thoueht 
she  would  take  this  step,  considering 
how  many  friends  she  had  on  the 
Green,  and  how  much  better  it  was  to 
stay  where  you  are  known,  than  to  go 
back  to  a  place  where  people  have  for 
gotten  you. 

**  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Incledon," 
said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  felt  that 
her  son  had  been  slighted,  and  may 
be  excused  perhaps  for  being  a  little 
spiteful.  "  The  mother  has  always 
had  her  eye  upon  him  since  he  came 
back  to  Whitton.  You  will  see  tihat 
will  be  a  match,  if  she  can  manage  it; 
and  of  course  it  would  be  a  great 
match  for  Miss  Rose." 

I  think  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
came  down  into  a  country  parish  and 
a  good  woman  with  daughters  enter- 
tained him  unawares,  her  neighbors 
would  decide  at  once  which  of  the 

S'rls  she  meant  to  marry  Gabriel  to. 
ut  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  more  justi- 
fication than  most  gossips  have.     She  I 


could  not  forget  the  little  pleading  note 
which  her  f^dward  had  made  her 
write,  entreating  Kose  to  come  down 
if  only  for  one  moment,  and  that  the 
girl  had  taken  no  notice  of  it;  though 
before  that  expedition  to  Whitton 
to  see  the  Perugino  and  Mr.  Incle- 
don's  great  house,  Rose  had  been  very 
well  satisfied  to  have  the  young  sailor 
at  her  feet  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had 
met  the  mother  and  daughter  but  sel- 
dom since,  for  they  had  been  absorbed 
in  attendance  upon  the  rector;  but 
when  by  chance  she  did  encounter 
them,  she  felt  proud  to  think  that  she 
had  never  said  anything  but  "  Good 
mornine."  No  inquiries  after  their 
health  nad  come  from  her  lips.  She 
had  retired  into  polite  indifference; 
though  sometimes  ner  heart  had  been 
touched  by  poor  Rose's  pale  cheek, 
and  her  wistful  look,  which  seemed 
to  ask  pardon.  **  I  do  not  mind  what 
is  done  to  me,"  Mrs.  Wodehouse  said 
to  her  dear  friend  and  confidant,  Mrs. 
Mussrove ;  *'  but  those  who  slight  my 
son  I  will  never  forgive.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  unchristian.  It  is.  unchris- 
tian not  to  forgive  what  is  done  to 
yourself;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  is  less 
ready  to  take  personal  offence  than  I 
am."  She  was  resolved,  therefore, 
that  whatever  happened,  '*  Grood 
morning "  was  all  the  greeting  she 
would  give  to  the  Damerels;  though 
of  course  she  was  very  sorry  indeed 
for  them,  and  as  anxious  as  other  peo- 
ple as  to  how  they  would  be  left,  and 
where  th^  would  eo. 

Mrs.  Damerel  nerself  was  over- 
whelmed by  her  grief  in  a  way  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from 
a  woman  who  had  so  many  other  con- 
siderations to  rouse  her  out  of  its 
indulgence,  and  who  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time  a  very  happy  wife. 
But  when  man  and  wife  have '  been 
partially  separated  as  these  two  had 
been,  and  nave  ceased  to  feel  the 
sympathy  for  each  other  which  such  a 
close  relationship  requires,  a  long 
illness  has  a  wonderful  effect  often  in 
bringing  back  to  the  survivor  the 
early  image  of  the  being  he  or  she 
has  loved.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
she;  I  do  not  know  if  a  sick  wife  is  so 
touching  to  a  husband's  imagination 
as  a  sick  man  is  to  his  wife's.  And 
then  a  little  thine  had  occurred  be- 
fore the  end  whicn  had  sone  to  Afrs. 
Damerel's  heart  more  than  matters 
of  much  greater  moment  Her  hus- 
band had  called  Rose,  and  on  Rose 
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going  to  him  had  waved  her  away, 
saying,  "  No,  no,"   and    holding  out 
his  feeblo  hands  to  her  mother.     This 
insignificant  little  incident  had  stolen 
away  everything  but  tenderness  froni 
the  woman's  mind,  and  she  wept  foF 
her  husband  as  she  might  have  wept 
for  him  had  he  died  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  marriage,  with  an   ab- 
sorbing grief  that  drove  everything 
else  out  of  her  thoughts.    This,  how- 
ever, could  not  last.    When  the  blinds 
were  drawn  up  from  the  rectory,  and 
the  brisk  sunshine  shone  in  again,  and 
the  family  looked  with  unveiled  faces 
upon  the  lawn,  where  every  one  still 
expected  to  see  him,  so  full  was  it  of 
his  memory,  the  common  cares  of  life 
came  back,  and  had  to  be  thought  of. 
Mrs.   Damerel's    brothers    had    both 
come  to  the  funeral.    One  of  them, 
the  squire,  was  the  trustee  under  her 
marriage  settlement,   and  one  of  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Damerel's  will ;  so  he 
remained  along  with  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  Nolan,  and  listened 
to  all  the  provisions  of  that  will,  which 
were  extremely  reasonable,  but  of  a 
fiur  back  date,  and  which  the  lawyer 
read  with  an  occasional  shake  of  his 
head,  which  at  the  moment  no  one 
could     understand.       Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  but  too  easy  to  under- 
stand.    The  rector,  with  the  wisest 
care,  had  appropriated  the  money  he 
had  to  the  various  members  of  his 
family.    The  life  interest  of  the  greater 
part  was  to  be  the  mother's ;  a  small 
portion  was  to  be  given  to  the  girls  on 
their  marriage,  and  to  the  boys  on 
their  outset  in  life,  and  the  capital  to 
be  divided  among  them  at  Mrs.  Da- 
merel's   death.      Nothing    could    be 
more  sensible  or  OToper^  arranged. 
Mr.  Hunsdon,  Mrs.  DamerePs  brother, 
cleared  his  n:^ed  brow  as  he  heard  it. 
He  had  been  possessed  by  an  alarmed 
sense  of  danger — a  feeling  that  his 
sister  and  her  family  were  likely  to 
come  upon  him  —  which  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  the  good  man's  mind ; 
but  now  nis  brow  cleared.    Further 
revelations,  however,  took  away  this 
serenity.    The  money  which  Mr.  Da- 
merel  had  divided  so  judiciously  was 
almost  all  spent,  either  in  unsuccessful 
speculations,  of  which  he  had  made 
several  with  a  view  to  increase  divi- 
dends ;  or  by  repeated  encroachments 
on  the  capital  made  to  pay  debts;  or 
for  one  plausible  reason  after  another. 
Of  the  insurances  on  his  life  only  one 
had  been  kept  up,  and  that  chiefly  be- 
cause his  bankers  held  it  as  security 
for  some  advance,    and    had  conse- 
quently seen  that  the  premium  was 
regularly  paid.    These  discoveries  fell 
like  so  many  thunderbolts  upon  the 
little  party.     I  don't  think  Mrs.  Da- 
merel  was  surprised.     She  sat  with 
her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands 
clasped,  with   a  flush  of  shame  and 
trouole  on  her  face. 

«<Did  you  know  of  this.  Rose?  " 
her  brother  asked,  sternly,  anxious  to 
find  some  one  to  blame. 

'<  I  feared  it,"  she  sud,  slowly,  not 


lifting  her  eyes.    The  flush  on  her 
check  dried  up  all  her  tears. 

Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  one,  believed  that 
she  was  ashamed  —  not  for  the  dead 
man's  sake — but  because  she  had 
shared  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  was  con- 
founded to  find  her  ill  doings  brought 
into  the  light  of  day. 

*'But,  good  heavens!"  he  sud  in 
her  ear,  **  did  you  know  you  were  de- 
frauding your  children  when  you 
wasted  your  substance  like  this?  I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  Was  my 
brother-in-law  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  affairs?  and  what  did  he  intend 
his  family  to  do?" 

''Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  business 
man,"  said  the  lawyer.  ''He  ought 
to  have  left  the  management  in  our 
hands.  That  mining  investment  was 
a  thing  we  never  would  have  recom- 
mended, and  the  neglect  of  Uie  insur- 
ance is  most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Da- 
merel was  never  a  man  of  business." 
:  In  the  presence  of  his  wife  it  was 
diflicult  to  say  more. 

"  A  man  may  not  be  a  nuin  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  not  be  a  fool,"  said 
Squire  Hunsdon,  hastily.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Bose;  I  don  t  want  to  be 
unkind." 

"Let  me  go,  before  yon  use  such 
language,"  sbe  said,  rising  hastily. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it.  Whatever  he  has 
done  that  is  amiss,  he  is  not  standing 
here  to  answer  before  us  now." 

"I mean  no  offence,  Bose.  Nay, 
sit  down ;  don't  go  away.  You  can't 
imagine  — a  man  I  had  so  much  re- 
spect for  —  that  I  mean  to  cast  any 
reflections.  We  '11  enter  into  that 
afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Hunsdon.  "  Let 
us  know  at  least  what  they  will  have 
to  depend  on,  or  if  anything  is  left." 

"  There  is  ver^  little  left,"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  facing  the  men,  who 
gazed  at  her  wondering,  with  her  pale 
face  and  widow's  cap.  "We  nad 
not  very  much  at  first,  and  it  is  gone; 
and  you  must  blame  me,  if  any  one  is 
to  blame.  I  was  not,  perhaps,  a  good 
manager.  I  was  careless.  I  did  not 
calcuGkte  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 
But  if  the  blame  is  mine,  the  punish- 
ment will  also  be  mine.  Do  not  say 
anything  more  about  it,  for  no  one 
here  wiU  suffer  but  my  children  and 
me. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  You 
must  be  patient,  and  you  must  not  be 
unreasonable,"  said  her  brother.  "  Of 
course  we  cannot  see  you  want; 
though  neither  George  nor  I  have 
much  to  spare  —  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
inquire." 

"Will  inquiring  bring  back  the 
money  that  is  lost  r "  she  said.  "  No, 
no;  you  shall  not  suffer  by  me.  How- 
ever little  it  is,  we  will  manage  to 
live  on  it;  we  will  never  be  a  burden 
upon  any  one.  I  don't  think  I  can 
bear  any  more." 

And  the  judges  before  whom  she 
stood  (and  not  only  she,  but  one  who 
could  not  answer  for  himself)  were 
very  compassionate  to  the  widow, 
though  Mr.  Hunsdon  was  still  carious 


and  much  disturbed  in  itis  mA 
They  slurred  over  the  rest,  aad  4- 
lowed  Mrs.  Damerel  and  her  ns  aj 
daughter  to  go,  and  broke  up  ^ 
gloomy  little  assembly.  Mr.  Hoaab 
took  Mr.  Nolan  by  t&e  arm  sod  *« 
out  with  him,  leading  him  on  to  th 
lawn,  without  any  thought  bov  ^ 
sound  of  his  steps  would  echoupooii 
hearts  of  the  mourners.  He  wgi^ 
have  seated  himself  in  the  chair  ^^ 
still  stood  under  the  Iime-tree»  U 
not  Mr.  Nolan  mjuiaged  to  svar^ 
steps  away  from  it,  and  lead  Is 
down  the  slope  to  the  little  j^atfan 
round  the  old  thorn-tree  which  n 
invisible  from  the  windows.  Ik 
good  curate  was  deeply  moved  for  bod 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  I  don't  mind  speaking  to  yoii,'fli 
the  anxious  brother;  "  1  hare  bes< 
so  much  of  you  as  an  attached  ipesL 
Tou  must  have  known  them  thoro^ 
1  y,  and  their  wa^  of  living.  I  ast. 
think  it  was  my  sister's  fault" 

'^  And  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Nda, 
with  energy,  "it  was  not  her fi^ 
It  was  not  any  one's  fault  Ete  bli 
generous,  liberal  way  with  him"— 

"  Had  he?"  said  the  squire,  doiii 
fully.  "He  had  a  coetly,  expeisK 
way  with  him ;  is  that  what  you  nea! 
I  am  not  saying  anything  agsiiuti; 
late  brother-in-law.  We  got  on  im 
well,  for  we  saw  Tery  little  of  aii 
other.  He  had  a  fine  mind,  ssd  tk 
sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  ther  fan 
kept  an  extravagant  nouse." 

*'  No,  I  assure  you  "  — 

"  Entertained  a  good  deaL  E^  i 
good  table,  I  am  certain ;  good  fiv 

—  I  never  drank  better  cUret  tfaa 
that  we  had  last  night  —  the  sort  ^ 
wine  /  should  keep  for  companr,  id 
bring  up  only  on  grand  occasion!  i 
there  is  much  of  it  remaining  1  da^ 
mind  buying  a  few  dozen  at  their  an 
price,"  Mr.  Hunsdon  said,  parentfaei- 
ically.  "I  see  ;  fine  cookery,  fd 
wine,  all  the  luxuries  of  the  soa 
and  the  plaoe  kept  up  like  a  Wi 

—  an  expensive  houae." 

"  No,"  said  the  corate,  ratoin 
an  obstinate  negative;  and  thea  h 
said,  hotly,  "  she  did  herself  s  gnfi 
deal  of  injustice.  She  is  the  be«t  < 
nuiuagers  —  the  most  careful —lat' 
ing  everything  go  twice  as  fartat 
look  twice  as  well  as  anybody  elft-* 

Mr.   Hunsdon  looked   at  him  ^ 
ously,  for  he  was  one  of  those  pe^ 
who  think  a  man  must  be^'ioii* 
with"  any  woman  whose  partistf^ 
makes  himself.     He  made  a  pnitf 
note  of  the  curate's  enthnstsas,  fl^ 
concluded  it  was  best  that  his  ^ 
and  her  daughter  should  be  war^d' 
his  sentiments.     "  I  have   not  ^ 
very  much  of  mv  poor  brother-is-i' 
for  some  time,"  he  said,  disguiasg^ 
scrutiny,  "so  that  I  have  do  vaj'; 
judging    for  myself.      I  don't  ktf* 
which  IS  most  to  blame.    In  such  a0 
the  wife  can   generally  stop  tk  ^ 
travagance  if  she  Ukes.    Two  bofs' 
Eton,  for  example  —  /  can*t  9&*^  * 
much." 
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'Bertie  is  on  the  foundation,  and 
tB  very  little.  He  is  a  boy  who 
[  do  something  in  the  world  yet; 
.  I  ouffht  to  know,  for  I  taught  him 
first  Greek.  As  for  Reginald,  his 
father  pays  his  expenses,  as  I  sup- 
B  yon  know.'* 

'  You  have  been  here  for  a  long 
9,  I  perceive,"  said  the  sauire,  **  if 

taught  the  boy  his  first  ureek,  as 

say?" 

Eight  years,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with 

irug  of  his  shoulders. 

And  now  ?  " 

Now  ?  1 41  go  off  again,  I  suppose, 
I  a  roUin'  stone,  unless  the  new 
or  will  have  me.  God  help  us, 
kt  heartless  brutes  we  are  1 ''  said 
curate,  with  fiery  heat ;  "'  I  've  just 

my  old  rector  in  the  grave,  and  I 
ik  of  the  new  one  before  the  day 's 
e.  God  forgive  me ;  it 's  the  way 
he  world." 

And  why  should  n*t  you  be  rector 
rself  ?  x^o  one  would  be  so  good 
the  parish,  I  am  sure." 
Me  !  "  said  Mr.  Nolan,  his  face 
ttin^  up  with  a  broad  gleam  of  hu- 
',  wnicn  he  quenched  next  moment 
he  half-conventional  gravity  which 
felt  to  be  befittine  to  the  occasion. 
be  days  of  miracles  are  over,  and 
on't  expect  to  be  made  an  excep- 
1.  No;  I'll  get  a  district  church 
^be  sometime,  with  plenty  of  hard 
k  and  little  pay ;  but  I  am  not  the 
1  that  are  made  to  be  rectors. 
0^  is  no  chance  for  me." 
The  people  would  like  it,"  said 
Hunsdon,  who  was  fishing  for 
>rmation ;  *'  it  would  be  a  popular 
ointment,  and  my  sister  and  I 
dd  do  anything  that  might  lie  in  our 
'er." 

[r.  Nolan  shook  his  head.  *<Not 
',"  he  said.     "  They  have  a  kind- 

for  me  in  my  humble  condition. 
y  know  I  'm  a  friend  when  they 
it  one;  but  they  want  something 
e  to  look  at  for  their  rector  —  ana 
lo  I  too." 

You  are  not  ambitious  ?  "  said  Mr. 
isdon,  perplexed  by  his  new  ac- 
intance,  who  shrueeed  his  shoulders 
in,  and  rose  hastily  from  the  seat 
er  the  thorn-tree  where  they  had 
a  sitting. 

That  depends,"  he  said,  with  im- 
ent  vagueness;  ''but  I  have  my 
k  waiting  if  I  can  be  of  no  more 

here.  For  whatever  I  can  do, 
.  Damerel  knows  I  am  at  her  or- 
I.  And  you  won't  let  her  be  wor- 
just  yet  a  while?"  he  added, 
I  a  pleading  tone,  to  which  his 
low  brogue  lent  an  insinuating 
e  which  few  people  could  resist. 
bu  '11  not  ^o  till  it 's  fixed  what 
''  are  to  do  ?  " 

You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  my 
f  by  my  sister,"  said  the  squire, 
>,  though  he  had  been  willing  to 
)  tiie  curate's  evidence  about  the 
t  intimate   details  of  his  sister's 

instantly   resented    Mr.  Nolan's 

terference  **  when  it  came  on  his 

"  He  is  in  love  with  one  or  the 


other,  or  perhaps  with  both,"  said  the 
man  of  the  world  to  himself ;  '*  I  must 
put  Rose  on  her  guard;"  which  ac- 
cordingly he  tried  to  do,  but  auite 
ineffectually,  Mrs.  Damerel's  mina  be- 
ing totally  unable  to  take  in  the  in- 
sinuation which  he  scarcely  ventured 
to  put  in  plain  words.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  foolish  mistake 
and  of  a  great  deal  of  implied  blame 
which  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
man  to  keep  to  himself,  he  did  try  to 
do  his  duty  as  became  a  man  wiui  a 
certain  amount  of  ordinary  affection 
for  his  sister,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
what  society  required  from  him  as 
head  of  his  family.  However  he  might 
disapprove  of  her,  and  the  extravagance 
in  mich  she  had  undeniably  been  act 
and  part,  vet  he  could  not  abandon  so 
near  a  relation.  I  should  not  like  to 
decide  whether  benefits  conferred  thus 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  have  more 
or  less  merit  than  those  which  fiow 
from  an  affectionate  heart  and  gen- 
erous nature,  but  certainly  they  have 
less  reward  of  mtitude.  The  Green 
was  very  mucn  impressed  by  Mr. 
Hunsdon' s  goodness  to  his  sister,  but 
I  fear  that  to  her  his  goodness  was  a 
burden  more  painful  than  her  poverty. 
And  yet  he  was  veiy  good.  He  un- 
dertook, in  his  brother's  name  and 
his  own,  to  pav  Bertie's  expenses  at 
Eton,  where  the  boy  was  doing  so 
well;  and  when  it  was  decided,  as 
the  Green  by  infallible  instinct  had 
felt  it  must  be,  that  the  White  House 
was  the  natural  refuge  for  Mrs.  Da- 
merol  when  the  time  came  to  leave 
the  rectory,  Mr.  Hunsdon  made  him- 
self rosponsible  for  the  rent,  and  put 
it  in  order  for  her  with  true  liberality. 
The  whole  parish  admired  and  praised 
him  for  this,  and  said  how  fortunate 
Mrs.  Damerel  was  to  have  so  good  a 
brother.  And  she  tried  herself  to 
feel  it,  and  to  be  grateful  as  he  de- 
served. But  gratitude,  which  springs 
spontaneous  for  the  simplest  of  gifts, 
and  exults  over  a  nothing,  is  often 
very  slow  to  follow  great  benefits. 
Poor  Mrs.  Damerol  thought  it  was 
the  deadness  of  her  grief  which  made 
her  so  insensible  to  her  brother's 
kindness.     She     thought     she    had 

Sown  incapable  of  feeling;  and  she 
A  so  much  to  realize,  so  much  to 
accustom  herself  to.  A  change  so 
great  and  fundamental  confuses  the 
mind.  So  far  as  she  could  see  before 
her,  she  had  nothing  now  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  life  but  an  endless,  humili- 
ating struggle ;  and  she  forgot,  in  the 
softening  oi  her  heart,  that  for  years 
past  she  had  been  struggling  scaroelv 
less  hardly.  When  she  looked  back 
she  seemed  to  see  only  happiness  in 
comparison  with  this  dull  deprivation 
of  aU  light  and  hope  in  which  she  was 
left  now.  But  the  reader  knows  that 
she  had  not  been  happy,  and  that 
this  was  but,  as  it  were,  a  prismatic 
rofiection  from  her  tears,  a  fiction  of 
imagination  and  sorrow ;  and  by  and 
by  die  began  to  see  more  clearly  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 


They  stayed  at  the  rectory  till 
Christmas  by  grace  of  the  new  rector, 
who  unfortunately,  however,  could  not 
keep  on  Mr.  Nolan,  of  whose  prefer- 
ment there  never  had  been  a  glimmer 
of  %ope,  beyond  that  period.  Christ- 
mas is  a  dreary  time  to  go  into  a  new 
home ;  thoush  I  don't  think  the  rector 
of  Dinglefield  thought  so,  who  brought 
home  his  bride  to  the  protty  rectory, 
and  thought  no  life  could  begin  moro 
pleasantly  than  by  those  cheerful 
Christmas  services  in  the  church, 
which  was  all  embowered  in  holly  and 
laurel,  in  honor  of  the  ereat  English 
festival  and  in  honor  of  liim  ;  for  the 
Green  had  of  course  taken  speciai 
pains  with  the  decorations  on  account 
of  the  new-comer.  The  long  and 
dreary  autumn  which  lay  between 
their  bereavement  and  their  removal 
was,  however,  very  heavy  and  terrible 
for  the  Damerel's.  Its  rains,  and 
fogs,  and  dreary  days  seemed  to  echo 
and  increase  their  own  heaviness  of 
heart;  and  autumn  as  it  sinks  into 
winter  is  all  the  more  deprossing  in  a 
leafy  woodland  country,  as  it  ha» 
been  beautiful  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Even  the  little  children  were  subdued, 
they  knew  not  why,  and  felt  the  change 
in  the  house,  though  it  procured  them 
many  privileges,  and  they  might  now 
even  play  in  the  drawing-room  unre* 
proved,  and  wero  never  sent  away 
nurriedly  lest  they  should  disturo* 
papa,  as  had  been  the  case  of  old  when 
sometimes  they  would  snatch  a  fearful 
joy  by  a  romp  in  the  twilight  comers  \ 
even  the  babies  felt  that  tms  new  priv- 
ilege was  somehow  a  symptom  of  some 
falling  off  and  diminution  in  the  family 
life.  But  no  one  felt  it  as  Rose  did, 
who  had  been  shaken  out  of  all  the 
habits  of  her  existence,  without  hav- 
ing as  yet  found  anything  to  take 
their  place.  She  had  not  even  entered 
upon  the  idea  of  duty  when  her  secret 
romance  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close, 
and  that  charmed  region  of  imagina- 
tion in  which  youth  so  readily  nnda 
a  refuge,  and  which  gilds  the  homeli- 
est present  with  dreams  of  that  which 
may  be  hereafter,  had  been  arbitrarily 
closed  to  the  girl.  Had  her  little  ro- 
mance been  permitted  to  her,  she 
would  have  had  a  secret  spring  oit 
hope  and  content  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  would  have  faced  her  new  life 
bravely,  with  a  sense  of  her  own  indi- 
viduality, such  as  seemed  now  to  have 
faded  altogether  out  of  her  mind. 
Her  very  appearance  changed,  as  was 
inevitable.  Instead  of  the  blooming 
maiden  we  have  known,  it  was  the 
whitest  of  Roses  that  went  about  the 
melancholy  house  in  her  black  dress, 
with  all  the  color  and  life  gone  out  of 
her,  doing  whatever  she  was  told  with 
a  docility  which  was  sad  to  see. 
When  she  was  left  to  herself  she 
would  sit  idle  or  drop  absorbed  into  a 
book;  but  everything  that  was  sug- 
gested to  her  she  (Sd,  without  hes- 
itation and  without  energy.  The 
whole  world  had  become  confined 
to  her  within  these  oppressive  walls. 
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within  this  sorrowful  house.  The 
people  on  the  Green  looked  at  her  with 
a  kind  of  wondering  reverence,  saying 
how  she  must  have  loved  her  father, 
and  how  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
never  eet  over  it.  Bu**.  grief  was  not 
all  of  Uie  weight  which  crushed  her. 
She  was  for  the  moment  hound  as  by 
some  frost,  paralyzed  in  all  the  springs 
of  her  interrupted  being.  She  had 
no  natural  force  of  activity  in  her  to 
neutralize  the  chill  her  soul  had  taken. 
She  did  all  that  she  was  told  to  do, 
and  took  every  suggestion  gratefully ; 
but  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  see  u>r 
herself  with  her  own  eyes  what  had  to 
be  done,  nor  did  she  realize  all  the 
changes  that  were  involved  in  the 
one  great  chan^  which  had  come 
upon  them.  Misfortune  had  fallen 
upon  her  while  she  was  still  in  the 
dreamy  vagueness  of  her  youth,  when 
the  within  is  more  important  than  the 
without,  and  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary are  so  intermingled  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  where  one  ends  and 
another  begins.  Necessity  laid  no 
wholesome,  vigor-giving  hand  upon 
her,  because  she  was  preoccupied  with 
fancies  which  seemed  more  important 
than  the  reality.  Agatha,  all  alert 
and  alive  in  her  practical  matter-of- 
fact  girlhood,  was  of  more  value  in 
the  house  than  poor  Rose,  who  was 
like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  not  seeing 
anything  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  her; 
obeying  always  and  humbly,  but  never 
doing  or  originating  anything  from  her 
own  mind.  Nobody  understood  her, 
not  even  herself;  and  sometimes  she 
would  sit  down  and  cry  for  her  father, 
thinking  he  would  have  known  what 
it  meant,  without  any  recollection  of 
the  share  her  father  had  in  thus  par- 
alyzing her  voung  life.  This  strange 
condition  of  affairs  was  unknown, 
however,  to  any  one  out-of-doors  ex- 
cept Mr.  Nolan,  who,  good  fellow, 
took  it  upon  him  once  to  say  a  few 
coaxing,  admonishing  words  to  her. 

*'You  '11  ease  the  mother  when  you 
can,  Miss  Bose,  dear,"  he  said,  taking 
her  soft,  passive  hands  between  his 
own.  "  You  don't  mind  me  saying  so 
—  an  old  fellow  and  an  old  f riend like 
me,  that  loves  every  one  of  you,  one 
better  than  another  ?  I  '11  hang  on  it 
I  can,  if  the  new  man  will  have  me, 
and  be  of  use  —  what's  the  good  of 
me  else  ?  —  and  you  '11  put  your  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  with  a  good  heart, 
like  the  darling  girl  that  you  are  ?  *' 

**  My  shoul3er  to  the  wheel,"  said 
Bose,  with  a  half-smile,  *'  and  with 
a  good  heart !  when  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
no  heart  at  all  ?  "  and  the  girl  began 
to  cry,  as  she  did  now  for  any  reason, 
if  she  was  startled,  or  any  one  spoke 
to  her  suddenly.  What  could  poor 
Mr.  Nolan  do  but  soothe  and  comfort 
her?  Poor  child!  they  had  taken 
away  all  the  inner  strength  from  her 
before  the  time  of  trial  came,  and  no 
better  influence  had  yet  roused  her 
from  the  shock,  or  made  her  feel  that 
«:he  had  something  in  her  which  was 
not  to  be  crushed  by  any  storm.     Mr. 


Nolan  knew  as  little  what  to  make  of 
her  as  her  mother  did,  who  was  slowly 
coming  to  her  old  use  and  wont,  and 
beginning  to  feel  the  sharpness  of 
hardship,  and  to  realize  once  more 
how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that  this 
hardship  came. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  White  House  did  not  sUnd 
on  the  Green,  but  on  one  of  the  roads 
leading  out  of  it,  at  a  short  distance 
from  that  centre  of  the  world.  It 
looked  large  from  outside  —  some- 
thing between  a  mansion  and  a  cottage 
—  and  within  was  full  of  useless  pas- 
sages, confused  little  rooms,  and  bits 
of  staircases  on  which  the  unaccus- 
tomed passenger  might  break  his  neck 
with  ease,  and  a  general  waste  of 
space  and  disorder  of  arrangement 
which  pleased  the  antiquary  as  quaint, 
but  was  much  less  desirable  practically 
than  artistically.  There  were  two 
sitting-rooms,  which  were  large  and 
low,  with  raftered  roofs,  and  small, 
deep- set  windows  overgrown  with 
creepers;  and  there  was  a  garden, 
almost  as  rambling  as  the  house  itself, 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls  and 
hedges  which  effectually  shut  out 
every  view,  except  into  its  own  grassy, 
mossy  depths.  Some  former  enter- 
prising inhabitant  had  introduced  into 
the  drawing-room  one  long  French 
window,  by  which  there  was  a  practica- 
ble exit  into  the  garden ;  and  this  was 
the  only  modem  point  in  the  house. 
Some  people  said  it  spoilt  the  room, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  per- 
fect; but  it  was  a  great  convenience  and 
comfort  to  the  Damerels  in  summer, 
at  least.  The  house  was  somewhat 
damp,  somewhat  weedy,  rather  dark ; 
but  it  was  roomy,  and  more  like  a 
house  in  which  gentlefolks  could  melt 
away  into  penury  than  a  pert  little 
new  brick  house  in  a  street.  It  was 
very  cheap ;  for  it  had  various  disad- 
vantages, into  which  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  enter.  Mrs.  Damerel,  whose 
house  had  always  been  the  perfection 
of  houses,  with  eveiy  new  sanitary 
invention,  was  glad  to  put  up  with 
these  drawbacks  for  the  sake  of  the 
low  rent  —  so  vast  and  so  many  are 
the  chants  which  absence  of  money 
makes.  Before  Christmas  Day  they 
had  all  the  old  furniture  —  save  some 
special  pieces  of  vtr/u,  graceful  old 
cabinets,  mirrors,  and  ornamental 
things,  which  were  sold  —  arranged 
and  adapted,  and  settled  down  in  tol- 
erable comfort.  The  boys,  when  they 
came  from  school,  lookea  with  doubt- 
ful faces  at  the  change,  especially 
Reginald,  who  was  humiliated  by  it, 
and  found  fault  with  the  room  allotted 
to  him,  and  with  the  deficiencies  of 
service.  "  Poor  I  why  are  we  poor  ? 
It  must  be  some  one's  fault,''  said 
this  boy  to  his  sister  Agatha,  who 
cried,  and  declared  passionately  that 
she  wished  he  had  not  come  back,  but 
had  gone  to  his  fine  godfather,  whom 
he  was  always  talking  of.    Wben  an 


invitation  arrived  for  him  froDlin 
father,  some  days  bitv,  Idnaks 
were  all  glad;  for  Begin^  mi 
like  his  father,  and  coald  not  kn 
thing  mean  or  poon  The  susb 
servants  had  dwindled  to  m.  \ 
made  believe  to  be  of  all  wok,  i 
did  a  little  of  evervthing.  Ei^ 
the  case  of  those  lackjfuB&ii 
abound  in  fiction,  and  dov  idi 
par  exception,  are  to  be  fooodiaf 
nary  life,  who  possess  a  faiilfi[ 
devoted  and  all-accompliibedii 
who,  for  love  of  Uiem,  fonaka 
hopes  of  bettering  hersdf,  asdifi 
at  once  genius  and  knowledse  ti 
multifarious  duties  of  maid-«£i&i 
—  this  class  of  functionsrj  is  h  : 
a  trouble  to  her  empk>}ren  m  ti 
self;  and  to  fall  back  apoo  ittd 
so  uninstructed  and  indiffcRit  i 
of  the  hardest  conseaoencesofs 
downfall.  The  girls  had  to  eik 
Mary  Jane's  deficiencies  in  tkl 
House ;  and  at  first,  as  they  fs 
used  to  it,  the  results  wcr  1m 
consolatoiy.  Even  Ber^  pai 
though  a  good  son  and  a  good 
was  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  a 
and  to  the  society  of  his  frieds, 
these  first  holidays,  wbieh  U 
been  happy  ones.  Poor  e^ 
none  of  them  had  ever  knon ) 
what  it  was  to  do  without  ibs 
wanted,  and  to  be  contest  vii 
bare  necessaries  of  life. 

All  the  same,  a  shower  d\ 
from  all  the  best  people  abos  i 
ponrin^down  upon  the  new di 
m  the  White  House,  and  i«k  ( 
in  by  Mary  Jane  between  a  ^ 
ger  and  tnumb  to  the  drawii^ 
where  the  rumble  of  the  <i^ 
carriages  excited  Agatha  isil 
at  least,  if  no  one  else.  Aadi 
people  on  the  Green  made  hi 
call  to  express  their  spDi^, 
friendliness.  Mrs.  Woddio« 
the  only  one  who  did  not  aii  i 
Mrs.  Damerel ;  but  even  fSut  A 
lose  a  day  in  calling;  and,ud^ 
was  while  on  her  way  fnnitk' 
House  that  for  the  first  tiaie  ^ 
Rose,  who  had  been  oat  sbpti  i 
business  for  her  molher,  and  vk 
her  black  veil  over  her  faee,  «J 
ine  slowly  home.  Mrs.  Wei* 
said  "  Good  morning,"  with  i« 
mination  to  hold  by  her  forsd 
not  be  tempted  into  kindoes- 
when  the  girl  put  back  her  is 
showed  her  pale  face,  the  p^^ 
an's  heart  melted  in  spite  oili^ 

"How  pale  you  arel"jk«' 
«  Oh,  Rose  !  and  how  is  y^^ 
er?"  she  added  hastilj,  titi^ 
save  herself  from  the  oreiW 
tenderness  which  came  opt*  b^' 
awares. 

«*  Are  you  going  to  see  hff- ' 
Rose. 

•*I  have  been  to  call;  I*] 
of  course,  expect  she  woa^  * 
And  how  do  you  Kke  tb 
House?  I  hope  you  have  not 
you  do  not  took  so  fiesk  tf 
saw  vou  last" 
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'  It   b  yery  nice,"  said  Rose,  answering  the  first  ciues- 

i ;  *'  though  it  feels  damp  just  at  first;  we  all  thini  we 

U  soon  (^t  used  to  it    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you 

« 

iliis  was  said  with  a  little  piteous  smile  which  made 

I.  Wodehouse's  resolution  <*  never  to  forgive "  become 

■e  and  more  hard  to  keep. 

^  I  could  not  think  I  was  wanted,"  she  said  with  an 

•rt  to  appear  short  and  stem,  '*  or  I  should  have  gone 

rour  mother  before  now.*' 

Why?"  asked  Rose,  with  a  wondering  glance;  and 
n,  as  there  was  a  dead  pause,  which  was  awkward,  she 
I,  softly :  **  I  hope  you  have  news  from —  your  son  ?  " 
^  Ob,  yes ;  I  have  news  from  him.  He  is  always  very 
d  in  writing.  There  never  was  a  kinder  boy  to  his 
^er.    He  never  forgets  me ;  though  there  are  many  peo- 

who  would  fain  get  his  attention.    Edward  is  always 
Ling  friends  wherever  he  goes." 
'  I  am  glad,"  said  poor  Rose. 

'  Plenty  of  friends !  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  of 
1.  He  writes  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Oh,  Rose ! "  cried 
B.  Wodehouse,  hurriedly  running  one  subject  into  another 
h  breathless  precipitancy,  *'  how  could  you  be  so  heart- 
I  —  so  unkind — as  not  to  come  down-stairs  when  I 
ed  you  to  bid  my  poor  boy  good-by  ?  " 
L  flush  of  color  came  upon  Rose's  pale  fiice ;  it  made 

look  like  herself  again.     **  I  could  not,''  she  said ;  "  do 

be  angry.  I  have  so  wanted  to  tell  you.  There  was 
K>dy  there  but  me,  and  he  held  my  hand,  and  would 

let  me  leave  him.  I  could  not.  Oh !  how  glad  I  am 
t  you  have  asked  me  I  It  was  not  my  fault."  Her  fa- 
r's  name  brought  the  big  tears  to  her  eyes.  *'  Poor 
>a  I  "  she  added,  softly,  witii  an  instinctive  sense  that  he 
)ded  defence. 

(TolMoootiniMd.) 
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The  occnpant  of  this  room,  as  she  advanced  to  meet 
ril,  seemed  bnt  a  fairer  outgrowth  of  it,  so  in  harmony 
8  she  with  all  its  soft  light,  laxnry,  and  fragrance. 
^  You  hav€  come  1 "  she  exdaimed  in  childlike  ao 
Its  and  a  voice  that  was  music's  own,  as  she  extended 
r  hand  aud  led  him  to  a  tete-a4eU.  ^  So  good  of  yon 
come  at  all!  especiaUy  to  come  before  the  oUier 
ssts,  when  yon  live  at  such  a  distance  and  are  so 
yen  by  engagements.  Do  you  know  how  I  appre- 
te  your  kindness  ?  ** 

The  utterance  was  commonplace  enough,  ^bat  noth- 
r  could  be  further  removed  from  commonplace  than 
>  speaker,  or  her  manner.  Of  the  latter  no  adequate 
pression  can  be  given  in  words.  The  most  delicate 
ttery,  welcome,  homage,  all  commingled  in  the  half- 
ider,  fully  sweet  vibration  of  the  voice  as  it  uttered 
)  last  sentence. 

If  all  these  were  true  of  the  voice,  tenfold  more  were 
16  of  the  eyes.  They  were  wonderful  eyes  in  their 
loe,  though  they  can  shine  bnt  dimly  on  the  printed 
{6.  Fatal  eyes  they  wisre,  but  not  more  &tal  to 
lers  than  to  hersel£  Jet  black,  they  had  no  beady 
Ightness,  bnt  a  velvet  softness  that  melted  till  the 
pil  was  suffused  and  lost  in  its  dilating  lustre.  Hair 
the  same  hne,  rich  and  waving,  fell  back  naturally 
m  the  face,  and  was  coiled  about  the  small  head, 
ro  ebon  arches  marked  the  perfect  brow,  and  from 
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the  shadow  of  eyes  and  hair  the  white  face  was  defined 
with  almost  dazzling  effect  There  was  no  pallor  in 
the  creamy  skin ;  it  had  all  the  transparency  which 
painters  seek  and  worship.  In  tint  it  was  that  of  a 
magnolia  petal  laid  upon  a  rose  leaf ;  through  the  dear 
olive  flashed  the  underlying  and  ever  uprising  rose. 
The  moiith  was  childlike,  almost  infantile  in  expres- 
sion, and  the  short,  delicate  nose  above  it  made  the  story 
that  it  told  complete.  Not  so  the  figure,  almost  tall 
and  slight,  all  curves  and  roundness ;  yet  when  it  was 
drawn  to  its  full  height  it  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  feminine 
nuyesty.  It  suggested  no  majesty  now.  Grace,  ineffa* 
ble  grace,  radiated  from  every  line  and  movement. 
She  wore  what  few  brunettes  dare  essay,  a  dress  of 
pale  green  which  sheathed  her  perfect  figure  as  a  calyx 
does  its  fiower. .  It  was  of  clinging  India  silk,  and  the 
fresh,  soft  face  above  it  needed  no  relief  from  its  ^*  try- 
ing color,"  beyond  the  heirloom  lace  which  fell  from 
throat  and  arms.  A  bunch  of  mignonnette  and  tea-rose 
buds  sent  forth  their  fragrance  from  her  belt  A  dia- 
mond glittered  in  the  lace  at  the  throat,  and  on  her 
hand  an  emerald,  the  only  jewels  that  she  wore. 

'*  Pardon  me,**  said  Cyril,  in  the  silence  which  fell 
upon  them  after  their  first  greetings,  *'  but  I  never  saw 
such  an  emerald.  What  flashes  I  Most  people  prefer 
diamonds ;  but  the  emerald  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  me.  It  is  a  diamond,  but  more;  for  it  has  color 
and  warmth  as  well  as  brilliancy.  I  like  it  because  it 
is  so  living,  so  electric." 

'*  How  delightful  that  it  has  such  a  charm  for  you  I 
for  it  is  my  stone,  and  was  my  mother's." 

"  Indeed  I " 

'<  I  mean  that  it  is  my  birth-stone,  the  gem  for  May* 
I  was  born  in  May,  and  so  was  my  mother." 

^  Why,  then  it  is  my  stone  as  well,  for  I  was  bora 
in  May." 

*'  Tour  stone  I  Do  you  know  its  language  ?  An  em- 
erald means  ^  success  in  love.'  Even  in  its  siguiflcance 
you  see  it  is  more  —  more  human  than  the  diamond* 
It  is  touched  with  the  power  of  passion.  The  diamond 
is  cold  and  represents  only  the  primeval  element  of  in* 
nocence." 

^  Tou  are  wise  in  a  lore  of  which  I  am  ignorant,'^ 
said  Cyril,  his  eyes  still  following  the  ray  of  emerald 
fire  which  flashed  from  the  snowy  finger. 

^  It  is  because  my  mother  had  a  passion  for  gems^ 
and  every  one  that  she  owned  had  its  story  as  well  aa 
its  language.  They  were  all  to  be  mme.  So  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  she  would  empty  her  casket  into  her 
lap,  and  taking  np  each  jewel,  one  by  one,  would  tell 
me  its  history  —  and  its  prophecy." 

«  This  emerald  had  both  ?  " 

'^  Tes,  both.     It  was  her  talisman,  now  it  is  mine.'* 

^  Happy  emerald,"  said  Cyril  with  a  sigh. 

A  silence,  broken  by  a  sudden,  soft  exclamation, 
*'  Ah,  the  pictures  I  I  had  forgotten  that  I  promised  to 
tell  you  about  them  —  when  and  where  I  chose  each 
one.  I  can  do  that  now,  but  to  study  them  properly 
you  must  see  them  by  daylight,"  and  Circe  Sutherland 
led  the  way  into  a  room  adjoining,  filled  with  pictures* 
^  All  French  paintings,  you  see.  I  go  to  the  cradle 
of  my  race  for  my  art.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  Flemish,  Italian,  or  even  pre-Raphaelite  schools  ^ 
but  each  nature  must  be  fed  by  its  own.  It  b  only  the 
soul  of  French  painting  which  satisfies  me  to  my  finest 
fibre.  The  sense  of  art  is  bora  with  one  ;  it  cannot  be 
acquired.  The  special  school  that  we  choose  is  a  mat- 
ter of  temperament  and  race,  is  it  not  ?  just  as  our 
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£GiYorite  author  is.  The  mob,  I  know,  prefer  the  Italian; 
but  the  mob  is  a  universal  parrot  that  always  echoes 
and  never  thinks.** 

'*  I  am  your  pupil,"  said  Cyril  humbly.  **  Save 
through  feeling  I  know  nothing  about  art.  I  know 
what  I  like,  but  am  never  certain  just  why  I  like  it. 
I  have  had  immense  feeling  for  one  or  two  pictures 
in   my  life;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  saw  not  the  gor- 

feous  paintings  on  the  wall,  but  another,  a  picture 
anging  leagues  away,  showing  the  luminous  sand,  the 
low  bars  of  cloud,  the  floating  gulls,  distinctly  before 
his  eyes;  and  a  hot  flush  of  ocnor  smote  the  pallor  of 
his  &ce. 

It  was  hut  ibr  an  instant  In  another  the  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  delicate  hand  lifted  to  the  walls.  They  followed 
on  and  on,  pausing,  then  moving  onward  again,  as  she 
pointed  out  each  special  treasure,  some  inherited,  some 
chosen  by  herself  beyond  the  Atlantic,  each  a  treasure 
of  treasures  at  least  to  its  owner.  Here  were  Watteaus 
and  Greuzee;  the  matchless  landscapes  of  Patel ;  the 
tragic  life-flgures  of  David;  the  masterpieces  of  Horace 
Vemet,  Ingres,  and  Delaroche. 

^  You  see,  you  cannot  do  them  jnsUoe  by  gas-light ; 
you  must  come  in  the  daytime,  if  you  care  to  study 
them,"  said  Circe  Sutherland,  leading  the  way  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  as  much  a  museum  of  art  as 
the  smaller  room.  Had  he  ever  seen  them  it  would 
have  recalled  to  Cyril  more  than  one  salon  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,  but  he  only  knew  that  in  its  adornment 
it  was  more  exquisite  than  any  apartment  he  had 
ever  beheld.  Its  windows  were  draped  with  curiously 
wrought  antique  lace,  its  walb  hung  with  pale  rose- 
colored  silk,  against  which  stood  in  fiair  relief  faultless 
forms  in  marble ;  great  vases  of  Russian  malachite 
wrought  in  France ;  cabinets  of  ebony  carved  in  the 
designs  of  the  renatnancB ;  stands  of  Florentine  mo- 
saics inlaid  with  pearl  and  lapi$  JazuUi  Trinkets  from 
Rome  and  Naples,  wrought  in  coral,  lava,  and  alabaster, 
lined  the  cabinets  and  were  profusely  scattered  about, 
while  lofty  mirrors  repeated  all  this  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  the  apartment  from  end  to  end. 

''  You  promised  to  play  for  me,"  said  Cyril. 

,  ^  I  am  but  too  happy  to  do  so,  if  there  is  time  before 
dinner,"  was  the  answer,  as  she  seated  herself  before 
the  instrument 

It  was  not  necessary  to  be  scientiflcally  musical  one's 
self,  to  appreciate  the  music  of  Circe  Sutherland.  If 
she  had  the  lightness  and  strength  of  touch  combined 
which  produce  brilliancy  of  execution,  she  had  so  much 
more  in  her  voice  that  her  really  remarkable  playing 
seemed  a  secondary  accomplishment 

As  her  notes  rose  upon  the  air  Cyril  felt  as  if  they 
were  taking  his  breath  away,  they  oonyeyed  to  him  a 
meaning  so  much  more  profound  then  either  the  music 
or  the  words  contained.  It  was  the  wonderful  voice 
itself  which  pervaded  him  with  a  something  more  than 
was  in  the  song,  yet  the  song  was  full  of  human  pathos 
and  passion,  uttered  with  all  the  fervor  and  liquid  asso- 
nance of  the  South.  Her  voice  was  like  herself,  unworn, 
untouched  by  time  or  sorrow,  flexile,  mellow,  and 
sympathetic  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  sweetness  of  its  quality.  The  listener  soon 
became  unconscious  of  its  power  in  the  sensation  of 
ineffable  softness  and  passion  which  it  expressed.  It 
was  more  than  her  music,  it  was  herself  that  she  im- 
pressed upon  you  through  the  marvellous  organ  of  her 
vj'ioe. 

It  seemed  to  Cyril  that  he  was  dreaming,  for  through 


this  voice  which  so  pervaded  him,  or  beyond  i 
knew  not  which,  he  seemed  to  hear  another  ydoe,! 
and  far  as  a  linnet's,  compared  with  this  new  owij 
thrilled  him  so  —  and  yet  he  heard  it  all  too  dkta 
for  his  own  peace.  Across  the  passionate  Iotm 
which  filled  his  senses  smote  the  words,  — 

"Love,  love,  what  wilt  thoa  widi  thb hevt diwam^ 
•     Maoght  Me  I  fixed  or  sare  in  thee ! 

I  do  not  know  thee,  — nor  what  deede  an  tbioe; 
Love,  lore,  what  wilt  tfaon  with  this  heart  of  uk* 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sore  In  thee ! " 

A  face  in  a  door,  a  sudden  call  to  dinner,— i 
mischief  they  have  prevented  at  one  time  and  aaod 

The  liveried  servant  who  now  made  the  mra 
ment,  with  the  most  commonplace  face  sod « 
brought  Cyril  back  to  his  common-aense,  aodnnd 
fh>m  any  visible  sign  of  emotion  as  he  offered  E« 
to  the  enchantress,  and  in  sufficiently  conventiood  ti 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  pleasure  she  hid  ■ 
him  in  allowing  him  to  listen  to  her  Toioe. 

**  What  fortune  and  fame  you  would  have  woe  if 
had  been  less  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  you,  sad  m 
made  music  your  profession,"  he  said. 

^  Fate  has  made  it  more  than  a  professioo ;  tk 
made  it  my  life,"  she  replied. 

They  crossed  the  hall  to  the  dining-room  oi 
other  side,  and  there,  waiting  at  the  head  of  tiiett 
was  a  lady  to  whom  Ciroe  introduced  Cjnl  a 
^  Aunt  Jessie." 

The  dining-room  also  opened  into  the  ooiwrvi 
and  the  music  of  birds  and  the  perfiune  of  i» 
floated  over  them  as  they  sat  down.  TbetiUti 
nished  with  flowers,  laden  with  gold  plate,  wii 
rarest  Sevres  and  Limoges  china  and  with  wA 
Venetian  glass,  filled  with  satisfaction  Cyril's  ba 
loving  sight ;  while  the  dinner  —  one  of  the  di^ 
umphs  of  the  old  French  cook  who  had  pampered  C 
Sutherland's  palate  from  babyhood  —  seeowd  to  i 
to  surpass  anything  that  he  had  ever  before  tt 
The  rich  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  songs  of  tk 
canaries,  the  floating  fragrance  of  the  flovm 
noiseless  servitor  behind  his  chair,  the  epieiirflinTii 
the  beautiful  woman,  the  low  caressing  tooei  cf 
voice ;  all  seemed  to  Cyril  but  the  blending  pirtitf 
surrounding  and  overflowing  symphony. 

They  sat  long  at  the  table.  Hurry,  either  is  «< 
or  atmosphere,  had  never  entered  into  thb  A 
When  they  entered  the  drawing-room  the  goe»i 
already  b^gun  to  assemble,  and  were  scattered  b  i 
knots  about  the  room,  chatting,  looking  over  etf 
ings,  music,  or  the  innumerable  curiosities  wrj^ 
disposed.  Circe  Sutherland  made  no  9fi^ 
being  a  few  moments  late.  She  glided  io  tf^' 
among  her  guests,  recognising  every  person  witkt^ 
ing  so  personal  and  winning  that  each  one  reoeba' 
impression  that  he  or  she  was  an  especisllyi^ 
guest. 

]t  was  not  a  formal  party,  but  an  infonnsl  im 
one  that  gathered  weekly  in  the  drawing^rooo  o^^ 
Sutherland.  It  was  a  &shionable  assembly,  b^^,^ 
something  beside.  A  distinctly  marked  intelkcoiij 
artistic  element  was  visible  amid  all  the  iMBpst^ 
grace  and  dazzling  raiment  which  usually  de&Mi 
^  queens  of  society."  These,  with  the  *^  diDcing  f 
men,"  often  indulged  in  their  favorite  pastime  in  (ii^ 
de  doBMe  above,  which  was  always  provided  witli ' 
and  always  open  ;  but  the  majori^  of  the  ' 
thu  rich  and  popular  house  preferred  the 
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ilosophic  disooarse  of  the  drawing-rooms.  It  was  in 
:t  a  club  that  assembled  here ;  but  it  was  never  named. 
should  have  been  called  the  Affinity  Ciiib ;  and  yet 
rhapa  any  one  of  its  members  would  have  disdained 
sh  a  title.  Many  members  of  that  club  still  live  to 
ther  the  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  they  there  so^ed, 
t  each  would  have  refused  to  be  classed  under  such  a 
me. 

They  represented  many  and  even  conflicting  avoca- 
ns  in  life  ;  nevertheless  one  bond  of  consanguinity 
und  them  all.  They  were  all  malcontents,  all  pro- 
Iters  in  crreater  or  less  degree  against  the  accepted 
ier  of  things.  No  two,  perhaps,  wanted  the  same 
ing,  but  they  all  wanted  something  (many  for  the  life 

them  could  not  have  told  what)  that  they  had  not. 
any  others  sighed  and  murmured  in  ilowery  phrase 
Eit  they  longed  to  be  free  ;  free  to  pursue  their  ideal ; 
ree  to  worship  and  to  love  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
d.  the  true  wherever  they  found  it"  "  The  good,  the 
autiiiil,  and  the  true"  was  their  best-beloved  and 
i^nest-murmured  phrase  ;  a  pretty  phrase,  but  what 
really  meant  to  them  many  would  have  been  puzzled 

tell.  *'  Freedom"  was  what  their  souls  demanded 
>  free  thought,  free  action,  free  love !  That  this 
3edom  led  legitimately  into  the  land  of  license  no  one 
mitted  to  himself.  Why  should  he?  All  that  he 
ought  he  wanted  was  ^'  his  ideal,"  —  his  ideal  in  life, 

love,  in  action.  What  right  had  "  society,"  "  custom," 
luthinking  public  opinion,"  to  trammel  him  in  his  pur- 
it  of  tl)e  '^  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  I "  "  None 
hatever." 

Xhis  was  the  private  individual  opinion  of  each 
Bxnber  of  the  Affinity  Club ;  an  opinion  very  likely 
n fined  to  its  native  breast  everywhere  save  in  the 
iVLBo  of  Circe  Sutherland.  There  it  was  free  to  fly 
d  disport  itself  as  the  canaries  in  her  conservatory. 
Dt  that  it  flew  filr,  or  sang  loudly,  even  here.  It 
^hed,  perhaps ;  it  sang  sweetly  and  softly  ;  it  wore  the 
uDQage  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature,  of  philosophy, 
'  free  thought,  and  was  soothing  and  i^eductive  in  all. 

What  it  could  never  be  in  Circe  Sutherland's  house 
sus  to  be  common  or  vulgar.  How  could  it  be,  com- 
mnded  of  such  elements  as  met  and  mingled  here ! 
ere  was  a  young  poet  whose  life-long  misfortune  it  was 

be  that  he  seized  fame  at  a  single  leap,  but  the  sun 
id  not  yet  ripened  and  revealed  the  rottenness  of  his 
*e mature  fruit;  here  was  a  great  preacher  on  whose 
>d'like  genius  (he  recording  angel  had  not  yet  traced 
.e  iuefiaceable  record  of  his  spiritual  fail;  here  was 
mighty  editor,  simple  and  single-minded  as  a  child, 
hose  virgin  soul  was  destined  to  hold  him  safe  amid 
1  vagaries,  to  the  end ;  here  were  journalists,  restless, 
sute,  and  brilliant ;  artists,  self-conscious,  self-satisfled, 
3t  rich  in  power;  actors,  famous,  tempted,  sinned 
^inst,  forgiving  much;  philosophers,  some  whose 
rains  were  as  seedy  as  their  coats,  some  who  had 
most  started  '^  the  perpetual  motion,"  and  many  who 
id  missed  the  philosopher's  stone.  Here  were  men 
ho,  disappointed  in  marriage,  delighted  to  say  to  the 
ght  auditor  that  ^^  marriage  as  a  legal  bond  would 
K>n  be  outgrown  "  by  the  world,  that  the  millennium 
r  *^  the  soul-marriage  "  was  close  at  hand.  Here  were 
mtimental  women,  who,  "  soul-weary  "  of  their  plod- 
ing  and  expectorating  lords,  whispered  in  the  ears 
f  their  bosom  friend,  a  woman,  that  they  dared  not 
K>k  up,  as  they  walked,  lest  they  should  behold  their 

ideal," — only  to  rush  madly  on  to  ruin,  or  to  sink 
ack  into  eternal  misery  at  having  missed  him. 


But  beside  these  specially  gifted  and  dangerous 
people,  here  were  the  delicious  singer ;  the  graceful 
dancer;  the  pretty,  lisping  talker  of  small  talk ;  the 
'*  perfect  beauty  "  who  had  no  need  to  think  or  to  do  — 
her  contribution  to  the  world's  joy  was  simply  to  be ; 
the  pleasant  procession  of  people  all  curves,  gliding 
in  and  out  among  the  people  of  angles,  without  once 
jarring,  but  because  of  these  very  curves  so  merged 
into  each  other  that  they  left  but  faint  individiud  trace 
behind  them.  These  were  not  conscious  members  of 
the  Affinity  Club.  They  were  simply  the  pretty  moths 
of  society  who  naturally  flew  into  the  soft  light  of  Circe 
Sutherland's  house.  They  did  it  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. Its  rays  were  not  of  the  scorching  quality  that 
would  singe  their  wings.  Its  subdued  lights,  its  subtle 
fragrance,  distilled  danger  only  for  dissatbfied  souls. 

(To  be  oonCiniMd.) 


FAR   FROM  THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXV^      THE  NKW   ACCQUAINTANCE   DESCRIBED. 

Idiosyncrasy  and  vicissitude  had  combined  to  stamp 
Serjeant  Troy  as  an  exceptional  being. 

He  was  a  man  to  whom  memories  were  an  encumbrance, 
and  anticipations  a  superfluity.  Simply  feeling,  consider- 
ing, and  caring  for  what  was  before  his  eyes,  he  was  vul- 
nerable only  in  the  present.  His  outlook  upon  time  was 
as  a  transient  flash  oi  the  eye  now  and  then  :  that  projec- 
tion of  consciousness  into  days  gone  bv  and  to  come,  which 
makes  the  past  a  synonym  for  tne  pathetic  and  the  future  a 
word  for  circumspection,  was  foreign  to  Troy.  With  him 
the  past  was  yesterday ;  the  future,  to-morrow ;  never,  the 
day  after. 

On  this  account  he  might,  in  certain  lights,  have  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  order.  For  it 
may  be  argued  with  great  plausibility  that  reminiscence  is 
less  an  endowment  than  a  disease,  and  that  expectation  in 
its  only  comfortable  form  —  that  of  absolute  faith  —  is 
practically  an  impossibility ;  whilst  in  the  form  of  hope 
and  the  secondary  compounds,  patience,  impatience,  re- 
solve, curiosity,  it  is  a  constant  fluctuation  between  pleas- 
ure and  pain. 

Sergeant  Troy,  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  practice 
of  expectation,  was  never  disappointed.  To  set  against 
this  negative  gain  there  may  have  been  some  positive 
losses  from  a  certain  narrowing  of  the  higher  tastes  and 
sensations  which  it  entailed.  But  limitation  of  the  capac- 
ity is  never  recognized  as  a  Ipss  by  the  loser  therefrom  : 
in  this  attribute  moral  or  lesthetic  poverty  contrasts  plau- 
sibly with  material,  since  those  who  suffer  do  not  see  it, 
whilst  those  who  see  it  do  not  suffer.  It  is  not  a  denial  of 
anything  to  have  been  always  without  it,  and  what  Troy 
had  never  enjoyed  he  did  not  miss ;  but  being  fully  con- 
scious that  what  sober  people  missed  he  enjoyed,  his  ca- 
pacity, though  really  less,  seemed  greater  than  theirs. 

He  was  perfectly  truthful  towards  men,  but  to  women 
lied  like  a  Cretan  —  a  system  of  ethics,  above  all  others, 
calculated  to  win  popularity  at  the  first  flush  of  admission 
into  lively  society ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  favor  gained 
being  but  transient  had  reference  only  to  the  future. 

He  never  passed  the  line  which  divides  the  spruce 
vices  from  the  ugly ;  and  hence,  though  his  morals  had 
never  been  applauded,  disapproval  of  them  had  frequently 
been  tempered  with  a  smile.  This  treatment  had  led  to 
his  becoming  a  sort  of  forestaller  of  other  men's  experiences 
of  the  glorious  class,  to  his  own  aggrandizement  as  a 
Corinthian,  rather  than  to  the  moral  profit  of  his  hearers. 

His  reason  and  his  propensities  had  seldom  any  recipro- 
cating influence,  having  separated  by  mutual  consent  long 
ago :  thence  it  sometimes  happened  that,  while  his  inten- 
tions were  as  honorable  as  could  be  wished,  any  particular 
deed  formed  a  dark  background  which  Uirew  them  into 
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fine  relief.  The  sereeaiit's  yicious  phases  being  the  off- 
flpring  of  impulsei  and  his  Tirtuoas  pnases  of  cool  medita- 
tion, the  latter  had  a  modest  tendency  to  be  oilener  heard 
of  than  seen. 

Tro/  was  full  of  activity,  but  his  activities  were  less  of 
a  locomotive  than  a  vegetative  nature  ;  and,  never  being 
based  upon  any  orieinal  choice  of  foundation  or  direction, 
they  were  exercised  on  whatever  object  chance  might  place 
in  their  way.  Hence,  whilst  he  sometimes  reachea  the 
brilliant  in  speech,  because  that  was  spontaneous,  he  fell 
below  the  commonplace  in  action,  from  inability  to  guide 
incipient  effort.  He  had  a  quick  comprehension  and  con- 
siderable force  of  character ;  but,  being  without  the  power 
to  combine  them,  the  comprehension  became  eneaged  with 
trivialities  whilst  waiting  for  the  will  to  direct  it,  and  the 
force  wasted  itself  in  useless  grooves  through  unheeding  the 
comprehension. 

He  was  a  fairly  well-educated  man  for  one  of  middle  class 
—  exceptionally  well  educated  for  a  common  soldier.  He 
spoke  fluently  and  unceasingly.  He  could  in  this  way  be 
one  thing  and  seem  another  :  for  instance,  he  could  speak 
of  love  and  think  of  dinner  :  call  on  the  husband  to  look  at 
the  wife  :  be  eager  to  pay  and  intend  to  owe. 

The  wondrous  power  of  flattery  in  passad&s  at  woman  is 
a  perception  so  universal  as  to  be  remarked  upon  by  many 
people  almost  as  automatically  as  they  repeat  a  proverb,  or 
say  that  they  are  Christians  and  the  like,  without  thinking 
much  of  the  enormous  corollaries  which  spring  from  the 
proposition.  Still  less  is  it  acted  upon  for  the  good  of  the 
complemental  being  alluded  to.  With  the  majority  such 
an  opinion  is  shelv^  with  all  those  trite  aphorisms  which 
require  some  catastrophe  to  bring  their  tremendous  mean- 
ings thoroughly  home.  When  expressed  with  some  amount 
of  reflectiveness  it  seems  coordinate  with  a  belief  that  this 
flattery  must  be  reasonable  to  be  effective.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  men  that  few  attempt  to  settle  the  question  by 
experiment,  and  it  is  for  their  happiness,  perhaps,  that 
accident  has  never  settled  it  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Uiat 
the  power  of  a  male  dissembler,  who  by  the  simple  process 
of  deludng  her  with  untenable  fictions  charms  the  female 
wisely,  becomes  limitless  andj  absolute  to  Uie  extremity 
of  perdition,  is  a  truth  taught  to  many  by  unsought  and 
wrin^ng  occurrences.  And  some  —  frequently  those  who 
are  definable  as  middle-aged  youths,  though  not  always  — 
profess  to  have  attained  Uie  same  knowledge  by  other  and 
converse  experiences,  and  jauntily  continue  their  indul- 
gence in  4ucn  experiences  with  terrible  effect.  Sergeant 
Troy  was  one.  He  had  been  known  to  observe  casually 
that  in  dealing  with  womankind  the  only  alternative  to 
flattery  was  cursing  and  swearing.  Tliere  was  no  third 
method.  *<  Treat  them  fairly,  and  you  are  a  lost  man,"  he 
would  say. 

This  person's  public  appearance  in  Weatherbury  promptly 
followed  his  arrival  there.  A  week  or  two  afler  the  shear- 
ing, Bathsheba,  feeling  a  nameless  relief  of  spirits  on  ac- 
count of  Boldwood's  absence,  approached  her  hayfields  and 
looked  over  the  hedge  towards  the  haymakers.  They  con- 
sisted in  about  equal  proportions  of  gnarled  and  flexuous 
forms,  the  former  oeing  the  men,  the  latter  the  women,  who 
wore  tilt  bonnets  covered  with  nankeen,  which  hung  in  a 
curtain  upon  their  shoulders.  Coagan  and  Mark  Clark 
were  mowing  in  a  less  forward  meadow,  Clark  humming  a 
tune  to  the  strokes  of  his  scythe,  to  which  Jan  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  time  with  his.  In  the  first  mead  they  were 
already  loading  hay,  the  women  raking  it  into  cocks  and 
windrows,  and  the  men  tossing  it  upon  the  wagon. 

From  behind  the  wagon  a  bright  scarlet  spot  emerged, 
and  went  on  loading  unconcernedly  with  the  rest.  It  was 
the  gallant  sergeant,  who  had  come  haymaking  for  pleas- 
ure ;  and  nobody  could  deny  that  he  was  doing  the  mis- 
tress of  the  farm  real  knight-service  by  this  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  his  labor  at  a  busy  time. 

As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  field  Troy  saw  her,  and 
sticking  his  pitchfork  into  the  ground  and  picking  up  his 
walking-cane,  ho  came  forward.  Bathsheba  blushed  with 
half-angry  embarrassment,  and  adjusted  her  eyes  as  well 
as  her  feet  to  the  direct  line  of  her  path. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


SCENE   ON  THE  VEBGE    OF  Till 
MEAD. 


**  Ah,  Miss  Everdene  1 "  said  the  sergeant,  %a^ 
diminutive  cap.  *'  Little  did  I  think  it  was  ja : 
speaking  to  the  other  night.  And  yet,  if  I  had  refa 
the  *  Queen  of  the  Corn-market '  (troth  is  trod  s 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  I  heard  too  n  an 
Casterbridge  yesterday),  the  *  Queen  of  the  Con-v 
I  say,  could  be  no  other  woman.  I  step  acroai  bsv  fe 
your  forgiveness  a  thousand  times  for  navii^  bea  ii 
my  feeUngs  to  express  myself  too  strongly  rar  a  m 
To  be  sure  I  am  no  Strang  to  the  place  —  I  am  SeE| 
Troy,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  have  asaisted  your  lad 
these  fields  no  end  of  times  when  I  was  a  lad.  Ibn 
doing  the  same  for  you  to-day." 

**  I  suppose  I  must  thank  yon  for  that,  Sergeaat  I 
said  the  **  Queen  of  the  Corn-market^"  in  an  mSb 
grateful  tone. 

The  sergeant  looked  hurt  and  sad.  **  Indeed  jn 
not,  Miss  Everdene,"  he  said.  '*Why  could  pa: 
such  a  thing  necessary  ?  " 

*'  I  am  glad  it  is  not." 

"  Why  7  if  I  may  ask  without  offence." 

«  Because  I  don't  much  want  to  thank  von  for  ojd 

**  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  hole  with  my  to^ 
my  heart  will  never  mend.  Oh  these  intoienl)ki 
that  ill-luck  should  follow  a  man  for  honesdj  td 
woman  Aie  is  beautiful  1  'Twas  the  most  I  said— ja 
own  that ;  and  the  least  I  could  say — that  I  en 

self." 
*'  There  is  some  talk  I  could  do  without  more  a& 


money. 

**  Indeed.    That  remark  seems  somewhat  digivMn 

^  It  means  that  I  would  rather  have  your  room  tka 
company.** 

**  And  I  would  rather  have  curses  from  you  tlui  i 
from  any  other  woman ;  so  I'll  stay  here." 

Bathsheba  was  absolutely  speechless.  And  nl 
could  not  help  giving  an  interested  side-tfaoi^ht  totk 
geant's  ingenuity. 

«*  Well,"  continued  Troy,  **  I  suppose  there  i*  i} 
which  is  rudeness,  and  that  may  be  mine.  At  tk 
time  there  is  a  treatment  which  is  injustice,  and  tk 
be  yours.  Because  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  has  ncfv 
taught  concealment,  speaks  out  his  mind  witboms 
intending  it,  he's  to  be  snapped  off  like  a  son  of  a  sa 

"  Indeed  there's  no  such  case  between  us,"slMS3ii. 
ing  away.  *'  I  don't  allow  strangers  to  be  boU  tf 
pudent  —  even  in  praise  of  me." 

"Ah  —  it  is  not  the  fact  but  the  method  wki^  a| 
you,"  he  said,  sorrowfully.  "  But  I  have  the  sad  * 
tion  of  knowing  that  my  words,  whether  pleasiag  cr  i 
sive,  are  unmistakably  true.  Would  you  haw  k( 
look  at  you,  and  tell  my  acquaintance  that  yoo  in  ? 
commonplace  woman,  to  save  you  the  embarrassBia^' 
ing  stared  at  if  they  come  near  you  ?  Not  I.  1  ctf 
teU  any  such  ridiculous  lie  about  a  beauty  to  esort 
single  woman  in  England  in  too  excessive  a  modestr* 

"  It  is  all  pretence  —  what  you  are  saying ! "  &^ 
Bathsheba,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  ^ 
palpable  methoa.  '^  You  have  a  rare  inventioB,  So; 
Troy.  Why  couldn't  you  have  passed  by  me  thai  * 
and  said  nothing  ?  —  that  was  all  I  meant  to  rqffoi^ 
for."  . 

"Because  I  wasn't  going  to,"  he  said,  siniba^.  ' 
the  pleasure  of  a  feeling  lies  in  being  able  to  expRs' 
the  spur  of  the  ^moment,  and  I  let  out  mine.  It  ^ 
have  been  just  tlie  same  if  you  had  been  the  Ttus9\ 
son  —  ugly  and  old  —  I  should  have  exclaimed  abi^^ 
the  same  way."  j 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  so  aflfieJw' 
strong  feeling  then?" 

"  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  big  enough  to  know  W 
from  deformity."  J 

**  *Tis  to  be  hoped  your  sense  of  the  diffcrrooe  J*? 
of  doesn't  stop  at  faces,  but  extends  to  morals  asv& 
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I  won't  speak  of  morals  or  religion  —  my  own  or  any- 
r  else's.  Though  perhaps  I  should  have  been  a  very 
L  Christian  if  you  pretty  women  hadn't  made  me  an 
iter." 

athsheba  moved  on  to  hide  the  irrepressible  dimplings 
lerriment.     Troy  followed  entreatingly. 
But  —  Miss  Everdene  — you  do  forgive  me  ?  " 
Hardly." 
Why  ?  " 

You  say  such  things." 

I  said  you  were  beautiful,  and  I'll  say  so  still,  for,  by 
-,  so  you  are !     The  most  beautiful  ever  I  saw,  or  may  I 
dead  this  instant !    Why,  upon  my  "  — 
Don't — don't  1    I  won*t  hsten  to  you — you  are  so 
ane !  "  she  said,  in  a  restless  state  between  distress  at 
ring  him  and  a  penchant  to  hear  more. 
I  again  sav  you  are  a  most  fascinating  woman.     There's 
ling  remarkable  in  my  saying  so,  is  there  ?    I'm  sure 
fact  is  evident  enough.     Miss  £verdene,  my  opinion 
^  be  too  forcibly  let  out  to  please  you,  and,  for  the  mat- 
of  that,  too  insignificant  to  convince  you,  but  surely  it 
onest,  and  why  can't  it  be  excused  ?  " 
Because  it  —  it  isn't  a  correct  one,"  she  femininely 
-mured. 

Oh  fie  —  fie  1     Am  I  any  worse  for  breaking  the  third 
hat  Terrible  Ten  than  you  for  breaking  the  ninth  ?  " 
'  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  quUe  true  to  me  that  I  am  fasci- 
ina,"  she  replied  evasively. 
Not  so  to  you  :  then  I  say  with  all  respect  that,  if  so, 

I  owin^  to  your  modesty.  Miss  Everdene.  But  surely 
i  must  nave  been  told  by  everybody  of  what  everybody 
ices  ?  and  you  should  take  their  words  for  it." 

'  They  don't  say  so,  exactly." 

'  Oh  ves,  they  must !  " 

'  Well,  I  mean  to  my  face,  as  you  do,"  she  went  on, 

»wing  herself  to  be  further  lured  into  a  conversation 

t  intention  had  rigorously  forbidden. 

'  But  you  know  they  think  so  ?  " 

'  1^0  —  that  is  —  I  certainly  have  heard  Liddy  say  they 

but"  .  .  .    She  paused. 

i^apitulation  —  that  was  the  purport  of  the  simple  replv 
uraed  as  it  was  —  capitulation,  unknown  to  herself. 
ver  did  a  fragile,  tailless  sentence  convey  a  more  perfect 
anine.  The  careless  sergeant  smiled  within  himself, 
i  pr<M)ably  the  devil  smiled  too  from  a  loop-hole  in  To- 
et,  for  the  moment  was  the  turning-point  of  a  career. 
ir  tone  and  mien  signified  beyond  mistake  that  the  seed 
ich  was  to  lift  the  foundation  had  taken  root  in  the 
ink  :  the  remainder  was  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
tural  seriate  changes. 

^*  There  the  truth  comes  out  I  "  said  the  soldier,  in  re- 
r.     **  Never  tell  me  that  a  young  lady  can  live  in  a  buzz 

admiration  without  knowing  something  about  it.     Ah, 
ill.  Miss  Everdene,  you  are  —  pardon  my  blunt  way  — 

II  are  rather  an  injury  to  our  race  than  otherwise." 
*^  How  —  indeed  ?  "  she  said,  opening  her  eyes. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  true  enough.  I  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a 
eep  as  a  lamb  (an  old  country  saying,  not  of  much  ac- 
nnt,  but  it  will  do  for  a  rough  soldier),  and  so  I  will 
eak  my  mind,  regardless  of  your  pleasure,  and  without 
ping  or  intending  to  get  your  pardon.  Why,  Miss 
rerdene,  it  is  in  this  manner  that  your  good  looks  may 
»  more  harm  than  good  in  the  world."  The  sergeant 
oked  down  the  mead  in  pained  abstraction.  *' Probably 
me  one  man  on  an  average  falls  in  love  with  each  ordi- 
irv  woman.  She  can  marry  him :  he  is  content,  and 
Elds  a  useful  life.  Such  women  \a  you  a  hundred  men 
ways  covet — your  eyes  will  bewitch  scores  on  scores  into 
1  unavailing  fancy  for  you  —  you  can  only  marry  one  of 
lat  many.  Out  of  these  say  twenty  will  endeavor  to 
*own  the  bitterness  of  despised  love  in  drink :  twenty 
ore  will  mope  awav  their  lives  without  a  wish  or  attempt 
I  make  a  mark  in  tne  world,  because  they  have  no  ambi- 
on  apart  from  their  attachment  to  you  :  twenty  more  — 
le  susceptible  person  myself  possibly  among  them  —  will 
9  always  draggling  after  you,  getting  where  thev  may  just 
ie  you,  doing  desperate  things.    Men  are  such  constant 


fools  I  The  rest  may  try  to  get  over  their  passion  with 
more  or  less  success.  But  all  Uiese  men  will  be  saddened. 
And  not  only  those  ninety-nine  men,  but  the  ninety-nine 
women  they  might  have  married  are  saddened  with  them. 
There's  my  tale.  That's  why  I  say  that  a  woman  so  charm- 
ing as  yourself.  Miss  Everdene,  is  hardly  a  blessing  to  her 
race." 

The  handsome  sergeant's  features  were  during  this  speech 
as  rigid  and  stern  as  John  Knox*s  in  addressing  his  gay 
young  queen. 

Seeing  she  made  no  reply,  he  said,  ^^Do  you  read 
French  ?  " 

**  No :  I  began,  but  when  I  got  to  the  verbs,  father  died,^ 
she  said,  simply. 

'*  I  do —  when  I  have  an  opportunity,  which  latterlv  has 
not  been  oflen  (my  mother  was  a  Parisian)  —  and  there's 
a  proverb  they  have,  Qui  aime  bien,  chfttie  bien  —  he 
chastens  who  loves  well.    Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

**  Ah !  "  she  replied,  and  there  was  even  a  little  tremu- 
lousness  in  the  usually  cool  girl's  voice ;  <*  if  you  can  only 
fight  half  as  winningly  as  you  can  talk,  you  are  able  to 
make  a  pleasure  of  a  bayonet  wound  1  '*  And  then  poor 
Bathsheoa  instantly  perceived  her  slip  in  making  this  ad- 
mission :  in  hastily  trying  to  retrieve  it,  she  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  "Don't,  however,  suppose  that  /  derive  any 
pleasure  from  what  you  tell  me." 

"  I  know  you  do  not  —  I  know  it  perfectly,"  said  Troy, 
with  much  hearty  conviction  on  the  exterior  of  his  face : 
and  altering  the  expression  to  moodiness ,  ^*  when  a  dozen 
men  are  ready  to  speak  tenderly  to  you,  and  give  the  ad- 
miration you  deserve  without  adding  the  warning  you  need, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  my  poor^rougn-and-ready  mixture  of 
praise  and  blame  cannot  convey  much  pleasure.  Fool  as  I 
may  be,  I  am  not  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that." 

"  I  think  you  —  are  conceited,  nevertheless,"  said  Bath- 
sheba,  hesitatingly,  and  looking  askance  at  a  reed  she  was 
fitfully  pulling  with  one  hand,  having  lately  grown  fever- 
ish under  the  soldier's  system  ot  procedure  —  not  because 
the  nature  of  his  cajolery  was  entirely  unperceived,  but 
because  its  vigor  was  overwhelming. 

"  I  would  not  own  it  to  anybody  else  —  nor  do  I  ex- 
actly to  you.  Still,  there  might  have  been  some  self-con- 
ceit in  my  foolish  supposition  the  other  night.  I  knew  that 
what  I  said  in  admiration  might  be  an  opinion  too  often 
forced  upon  you  to  give  any  pleasure,  but  I  certainly  did 
think  that  the  kindness  of  your  nature  might  prevent  you 
judging  an  uncontrolled  tongue  harshly  —  which  you  have 
done  —  and  thinking  badly  of  me,  and  wounding  me  this 
morning,  when  1  am  working  hard  to  save  your  hay.'' 


"  Well,  you  need  not  thinx  more  of  that  :  perhaps  you 
did  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  me  by  speaking  out  your  mind : 


»» 


in  mat  way,  or  in  any  other,  unless  I  speak  to  you." 

'<  Oh,  Miss  Bathsheba !     That  is  too  hard ! " 

"  No,  it  isn't.    Why  is  it  ?  " 

^<  You  will  never  speak  to  me ;  for  I  shall  not  be  here 
long.  I  am  soon  going  back  again  to  the-  miserable  monot- 
ony of  drill  —  and  perhaps  our  regiment  will  be  ordered 
out  soon.  And  yet  you  take  away  the  one  little  ewe-lamb 
of  pleasure  that  I  have  in  this  dull  life  of  mine.  Well, 
pernaps  generosity  is  not  a  woman's  most  marked  charac- 
teristic." 

'*  When  are  you  going  from  here  ?  "  she  asked,  with  some 
interest. 

<'  In  a  month." 

" But  how  can  it  giveyou  pleasure  to  speak  to  me ?  " 

"  Can  you  ask.  Miss  Everaene  —  knowing  as  you  do  — 
what  my  offence  is  based  on  ?  " 

**  If  you  do  care  so  much  for  a  silly  trifle  of  that  kind, 
then,  I  don't  mind  doing  it,"  she  uncertainly  and  doubt- 
ingly  answered.  ''  But  you  can't  really  care  for  a  word 
from  me  ?  you  only  say  so  —  I  think  you  only  say  so." 

"  That's  unjust —  but  I  won't  repeat  the  remark.  I  am 
too  gratified  to  get  such  a  mark  of  your  friendship  at  any 
price  to  cavil  at  the  tone.    I  (fo.  Miss  Everdene,  care  for  it. 
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You  may  think  a  maa  foolish  to  want  a  mere  word  — just  a 
f^ood  morning.  Perhaps  he  is  —  1  don't  know.  Bat  yon 
have  never  ^n  a  man  looking  upon  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  yourself." 

*•  Well." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  what  such  an  experience  is 
like  —  and  Heaven  forhid  that  you  ever  should." 

"  Nonsense,  flatterer  1  What  is  it  like  ?  I  am  interested 
in  knowing." 

**  Pat  shortly,  it  is  not  being  able  to  think,  hear,  or  look 
in  any  direction  except  one  without  wretchedness,  nor 
there  without  torture." 

*'  Ah,  sergeant,  it  won't  do — you  are  pretending,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head  dubiously.  **  Tour  words  are  too 
dashing  to  l^  true." 

'*  I  am  not,  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier." 

'^  Bat  why  is  It  so  ?  —  Of  course,  I  ask  for  mere  pastime." 

*«  Because  you  are  so  distracting  —  and  I  am  so  dis- 
tracted." 

"  You  look  like  it." 

**  I  am  indeed." 
.  **  Why,  you  only  saw  me  the  other  night,  you  stupid 
man." 

*'"  That  makes  no  difference.  The  lightning  works  in- 
stantaneously.    1  loved  you  then,  at  once  —  as  I  do  now." 

Bath'-heba  surveyed  him  curiously,  from  the  fbet  up- 
ward, Hit  high  as  she  liked  to  venture  her  glance,  which  was 
not  ouite  so  high  as  his  eyes. 

**  You  cannot  and  you  don't,"  she  said,  demurely.  **  There 
is  no  such  sudden  feeling  in  people.  .  I  won't  listen  to  you 
any  lonj^er.  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  Knew  what  o'clock  it  is  — 
I  am  gomg  —  I  have  wasted  too  much  time  here  already." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  his  watch  and  told  her.  '*  What, 
haven't  you  a  watch,  miss  ?  "  he  inquired. 

*'  I  have  not  just  at  present —  I  am  about  to  get  a  new 
one." 

*'  No.  You  shall  be  given  one.  Yes  —  you  shall.  A 
gift,  Miss  Everdene  —  a  gift." 

And  before  she  knew  what  the  young  man  was  intend- 
ing, a  heavy  gold  watch  was  in  her  hand. 

**  It  is  an  unusually  good  one  for  a  man  like  me  to  pos- 
sess," he  quietly  said.  ''  That  watch  has  a  history.  Press 
the  spring  and  open  the  back." 

She  did  so. 

**  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

'*  A  crest  and  a  motto." 

*'  A  coronet  with  five  points,  and  beneath,  Cedit  amor 
rebw  —  'Love  yields  to  circumstance.'  It's  the  motto  of 
the  Earls  of  Severn.  That  watch  belonged  to  the  last  lord, 
and  was  given  to  my  mother's  husband,  a  medical  man,  for 
his  use  till  I  came  of  a^e,  when  it  was  to  be  given  to  me. 
It  was  all  the  fortune  that  ever  I  inherited.  Iliat  watch 
has  regulated  imperial  interests  in  its. time  —  the  stately 
ceremonial,  the  courtly  assignation,  pompous  travels,  and 
lordly  sleeps.    Now  it  is  yours." 

. "  But,  Sergeant  Troy,  I  cannot  take  this  —  I  cannot  I " 
she  exclaimed,  with  round-eyed  wonder.  <*  A  gold  watch  I 
What  are  you  doing  ?    Don't  be  such  a  dissembler ! " 

The  sergeant  retreated  to  avoid  receiving  back  his  gift, 
which  she  held  out  persistently  towards  him.  Bathsheba 
followed  as  he  retired.  * 

'*Keep  it  —  do  Miss  Everdene  —  keep  it  I"  said  the 
erratic  child  of  impulse.  **  The  fact  of  your  possessing  it 
makes  it  worth  ten  times  as  much  to  me.  A  more  plebeian 
one  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well,  and  tiie  pleasure 
of  knowing  whose  heart  my  old  one  beats  against  —  well, 
I  won't  speak  of  that.  It  is  in  far  worthier  hands  than  ever 
it  has  been  in  before." 

*'  But  indeed  I  can't  have  it  I  "  she  said,  in  a  perfect 
simmer  of  distress.  "  Oh,  how  can  yon  do  such  a  thing ; 
that  is,  if  you  really  mean  it !  Give  me  your  dead  father's 
watch,  and  such  a  valuable  one  I  You  should  not  be  so 
reckless,  indeed,  Sergeant  Troy." 

"  I  loved  my  father :  good ;  but  better,  I  love  you  more. 
That's  how  I  can  do  it,"  said  the  sergeant,  wiUi  an  intona- 
tion of  such  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature  that  it  was  evidently 
not  all  acted  now.    Her  beauty,  which,  whilst  it  had  been 


quiescent,  he  had  praised  in  jest,  had  in  its  animatedpU 
moved  him  to  earnest ;  and  thoush  his  serioosmi  laa 
than  she  imagined,  it  was  probably  more  than  Ik  ii^ 
himself. 

Bathsheba  was  brimming  with  agitated  bevildni 
and  she  said,  in  half-suspicious  accents  of  feding,  "d; 
be  I  Oh,  how  can  it  be,  that  yon  care  for  me,  ud  n  ■ 
denly  I  You  have  seen  so  little  of  me :  I  may  not  be  w 
so — so  ;nioe-looking  as  I  seem  to  you.  PlctM.  de  ai 
it :  oh,  do  1  I  cannot  and  will  not  have  it  Bdiem 
your  generosity  is  too  great  I  have  never  dose  n 
single  kindness,  and  why  should  you  be  so  kind  to  m.' 

A  factitious  reply  had  been  again  upon  his  lipi,te 
was  again  suspended,  and  he  looked  at  her  witii  ai 
rested  eye.  The  truUi  was,  that  as  she  now  stood  em 
wild,  and  honest  as  the  day,  her  alluring  besiitj  bmi 
BO  fully  the  epithets  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  that  k  i 

fuite  startled  at  his  temerity  in  advancing  tiiea  u  i 
[e  said  mechanically,  **  Ah,  why  ?  "  and  continind  ti  i 
at  her. 

^  And  my  workfolk  see  me  following  yon  aboattfaeSi 
and  are  wondering.  Oh,  this  is  dreMful !"  ihe  nA\ 
unconscious  of  the  transmutation  she  was  effecting. 

<*  I  did  not  quite  mean  you  to  accept  it  at  fint,  far  t 
my  one  poor  patent  of  nobility,"  he  broke  aat,\im 
**  out,  upon  my  soul,  I  wish  you  would  now.  Whine  i 
shamming,  come !  Don't  deny  me  the  faappben  of  n 
ing  it  for  my  sake  ?  But  you  are  too  lovely  efeii  to  s 
to  be  kind  as  others  are." 

'*  No,  no ;  don't  say  so.  I  have  reasons  Ibr  rssem  ik 
I  cannot  explain." 

**  Let  it  be,  then,  let  it  be,"  he  said,  receiving  hsi 
watch  at  last ;  "  I  must  be  leaving  yon  now.  Andtii; 
speak  to  me  for  these  few  weeks  of  my  stay?" 

<•  Indeed  I  wUL  Yet,  I  don't  know  if  I  will!  Ok, i 
did  you  come  and  disturb  me  so  I" 

^  Perhaps  in  setting  a  sin,  I  have  caoght  mjseK.  ^ 
things  have  happened.  Well,  will  you  let  me  vockij 
fields  ?  "  he  coaxed. 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  if  it  is  any  pleasure  to  yon." 

^*  Miss  Everdene,  I  thank  you.^' 

«  No,  no." 

"  Good-by  I " 

The  sergeant  lifted  his  cap  from  the  skipe  d[)u)t 
bowed,  replaced  it,  and  returned  to  the  distant  ^ 
haymakers. 

Bathsheba  could  not  face  the  haymaken  not-  • 
heart  erratically  flitting  hither  and  thither  from  p^ 
excitement,  hot,  and  almost  tearful,  she  retresMdli 
wards,  murmuring,  ^*  Oh,  what  have  I  done !  wb*t  d* 
mean  I    I  wish  I  knew  how  much  of  it  was  tme ! " 

(To  b«  ooDtinu«d.) 


OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


To  hear  any  one  continually  called  the  V|rt«tf« 
not  only  bore  die  public,  it  may  end  by  becomii^  tsi* 
to  the  object  of  the  monotonous  praise.  Heiandali' 
called  upon  to  prove  that,  if  he  is  correct,  it  it  sot  ^* 
of  passions  or  of  opportunities  to  be  wicked;  tod  kji 
it  to  be  due  to  lumself  to  plunge  into  excesses  ^^. 
perhaps  he  has  very  little  taste.  The  literary  eue?^ 
Feuillet  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  daii^<^ 
ing  too  good  a  character.  It  is  probable  thst  p^P 
have  been  disappointed  in  <<  Le  Sphinx,"  aad«fo»| 
find  *«M.  de  Camors"  peculiarly  edifying  rcidi^'j 
wondered  how  M.  Feuillet  acquired  his  repattf^j 
harmlessness.  He  used  to  be  callcMl  **  Le  Movet  9] 
milles,"  and  the  qualification  seems  to  promise  sb 
gavety  and  respectable  passions,  which  are  not  pi 
in  «  Julia  de  Tr^coeur  "  and  **  Le  Sphinx.;*  The&tf« 
some  years  have  passed  since  M.  Feuillet  dotf* 
pious  early  manner  which  made  his  books  lo  »^ 
suited  to  adorn  the  drawing-room  table.    Yet  «<«' 
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latest  works  we  mar  note  remains,  and  what  are  called 
survivals,  of  an  earlj  condition  of  stagy  innocence  and 
didactic  utterances.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the 
steps  of  a  progress  in  which  art  has  perhaps  improved  at 
the  expense  ot  morality. 

The  earlier  successes  of  M.  Fenillet  were  the  deserved 
result  of  a  keen  eye  for  opportunities,  and  a  readiness  in 
seizing  them.  The  Parisian  public,  naturally  fickle,  and 
corrupted  perhaps  by  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
period,  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  passions  in  tatters  of 
the  Romantic  school.  A  play  even  of  M.  Hugo's  —  ^  Les 
Burgraves  "  —  had  only  a  moderate  success.  The  master 
Bent  a  message  requesting  a  firiend  to  introduce  some  young 
enthusiasts  to  act  as  an  amateur  elaqiu.  The  friend  was 
li.  Cdlestin  Nanteuil,  a  leader  of  the  Bomantic  movement 
of  1880.  He  used  to  paint  melancholy  damsels  in  the  stiff- 
neck  and  gold-leaf  style,  and  his  admiring  comrades  have 
recorded  tnat  he  had  Vair  moyen-dge,  and  that  his  locks 
were  like  a  nimbus.  But  M.  Nanteuil  had  to  answer  de- 
spairingly, "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  jeunes  gens."  There  were  no 
more  sweet  enthusiasts ;  the  year  of  grace  1830  had  long 
l^tae  by.  People  had  ceased  to  be  shocked  at  the  license 
of  the  stage,  but  they  had  also  ceased  to  care  for  Vhe  fevers 
ftnd  passions  of  De  Musset,  and  had  begun  to  suspect  that 
lomething  might  be  said  on  the  side  of  common  morality. 
This  was  the  moment  which  M.  Fenillet  adroitly  seised. 
He  saw  that  he  might  be  *'  all  for  vurtue,  and  that  sort  of 
thinj;,"  like  De  Quincey's  homicidal  amateur,  and  yet  be 
lentimental  and  suggestive.  A  wife  might  reclaim  an  err- 
ing husband,  or  a  husband  win  back  a  wife  on  the  point 
Df  error,  by  artifices  which  the  audience  appreciated,  and 
which  had  the  new  merit  of  beinff  on  the  side  of  honesty 
and  of  the  family.  Vice  was  made  to  hoist,  in  ^e  usually 
ouoted  way,  **  with  its  own  petard."  Such  pieces  as  **  La  CM 
i'Or,"  **  La  Crise,"  "  Le  Cheveu  Blanc,"  were  the  successful 
working  out  of  this  idea.  They  contained  all  the  coquetry 
uid  all  the  ardor  of  De  Musset ;  and,  after  all,  no  one  was 
tiurt,  husband  and  wife  were  nuiide  happy,  and  the  children 
were  embraced  on  every  side,  as  in  the  play  of  the  **  Rovers." 
But  there  was  another  trait  or  trick  of  De  Musset's  which 
li.  FeuiUet  also  adapted  to  family  use.  This  was  the  in- 
troduction of  interesting  sceptics,  who  were  only  too  anx* 
iotts  to  be  able  to  believe.  De  Musset  used  to  leave  ti^em 
In  their  sins;  but  M.  Fenillet  did  better — he  reclaimed 
them.  To  be  sure,  their  conversion  was  usually  the  result 
df  some  happy  accident  which  did  not  appoar  very  germane 
to  the  matter  of  their  theological  difficulties.  Thus  the 
heroine  of  '*  Redemption  "  is  an  access  whose  life  is  passed 
in  dishevelled  orgies  —  always  good  scenes  on  the  stage  — 
ind  in  argument  with  a  pious  abb^.  But  she  is  brought 
back  to  the  fold,  not  by  the  abbd,  but  by  falling  in  love. 
Still,  in  one  way  or  other  religion  and  morality  were  re- 
sonstmcted,  and  this  was  pleasing  to  Uie  best  sort  of  so- 
sielj. 

M.  Feuillet  did  not  confine  his  method  and  his  theolosy 
to  the  stage.  Besides  writing  comedies  and  proverben,  he 
became  known  as  the  author  of  safe  novels.  Society  pro- 
nounced that,  unlike  the  tales  of  Feydeau  and  Houssaye, 
Bd.  Feuillet's  were  romances  which  you  could  read,  which 
rou  could  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  This  was  the 
bappy  result  of  his  good  sense  in  id  ways  making  his  heroes 
Bretons  of  high  birth  and  Catholics,  or  with  the  makings 
of  good  Catholics.  He  chose  his  scenes  from  the  life  of 
country  houses,  and  of  excellent  families  who  ^{lunned  the 
dangerous  air  of  Paris.  Persons  of  no  birth  were  only  in- 
troduced to  be  sneered  at,  and  infidel  men  of  science  en- 
countered painful  shapes  of  social  nemesis.  Thus  M.  Feu- 
illet won  a  large  and  aristocratic  public,  and  smoothed  his 
way  to  a  chair  among  the  Forty.  His  style  was  always 
Impeccable  and  lively,  the  action  of  his  pieces  animated, 
his  situations  ingenious,  his  sentiments  correct.  And  so 
he  won  the  sweet  voices  of  all  the  better  sort  of  literary 
ladies.  To  be  sure,  some  people  may  have  thought  him  al- 
most too  didactic  in  those  early  days.  The  history  of**  Sy- 
bille,"  for  instance,  begins  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Miss  Edgeworth.  Sybille  is  an  orphan,  Uving  with  her 
gprandparents,  members  as  usual  of  one  of  the  first  families 


in  Normandy.  Even  in  her  cradle  Sybille  is  all  soul.  She 
cries  for  a  star,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted  when  she  it 
prevented  from  riding  round  the  lake  on  the  back  of  a 
swan.  But  these  early  faults  of  character  are  corrected, 
and  Sybille  grows  up  one  of  those  angel-children,  with  a 
passion  for  doing  good  to  their  elders,  who  are  frequent  in 
fiction,  and  not  unknown  in  real  life.  She  does  good  to 
the  abb^  to  the  village  idiot,  to  her  grandmother  in  Paris; 
she  converts  her  governess,  and  wherever  she  goes,  moral 
resolutions  blossom  in  the  dust  of  weary  hearts,  as  they  do 
when  "  Pippa  passes."  Even  Sybille,  however,  had  once 
her  religious  doubts,  and  was  the  female  Musset  of  the 
nursery.  But  she  b  reconciled  to  the  faith  by  observing 
the  courage  of  the  abb^  in  a  shipwreck,  and  after  her  re- 
turn she  becomes  a  little  intolerant.  She  refuses  to  marry 
her  lover  because  he  is  an  unbeliever,  though  an  unbroken 
series  of  successes  might  have  shown  her  that  she  could 
convert  any  one.  This  lover,  by  the  way,  has  all  the 
women  in  the  book  sighing  for  him  and  is  obliged  to  make 
a  tour  to  Persia  to  cure  his  cousin  of  her  hopeless  affection. 
On  his  return  he  finds  that  the  cousin  still  loves  him,  and 
as  a  man  cannot  always  be  in  Persia,  the  position  is  be- 
coming dangerous,  when  Sybille  as  usual  rescues  and  re- 
claims the  lady.  But  she  can  think  of  no  way  to  bring 
conviction  to  her  lover,  except  to  die,  which  she  does  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  With  all  her  virtue  there  is  an  air 
of  Blanche  Amory  and  a  certain  staginess  about  Sybille ; 
but  it  was  a  very  popular  staginess.  Women,  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  said,  felt  uiat  tnere  was  a  Sybille  in  their  characters, 
and  that  in  the  proper  circumstances  they  could  have  been 
all  that  she  was.  So  the  book  was  a  success,  though  strictly 
speaking  it  was  more  a  fantasy  than  a  novel,  and  it  in- 
creased lii.  Feuillet's  deserved  reputation  for  pleasant  writ- 
ing and  correct  opinions. 

An  even  less  equivocal  success  was  "  Le  Jeune  Homme 
Pauvre."  This  was  the  most  popular  novel  of  its  year, 
and  the  shop  of  the  bookseller  who  published  it  was  be- 
sieged by  carriages.  The  Jeune  homme  of  the  tale  finds 
himself  ruined  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  has  the 
forUtude  to  refuse  his  name  to  a  promoter  of  companies, 
and  his  hand  to  a  rich  youns  lady  whom  he  does  not  love. 
The  faithful  solicitor  of  his  nouse  gets  him  a  situation  as 
steward  to  a  wealthy  family  in  Brittany,  and  he  solaces 
himself  by  keeping  a  voluminous  journal  of  his  experi- 
ences. If  we  can  imagine  one  of  Scott's  most  respectable 
young  men  born  in  the  middle  of  our  century,  and  relating 
howhe  was  a  good  rider,  a  skilled  artist,  modest,  brave, 
honest,  how  he  leaped  down  from  a  lofty  window  out  of 
regard  for  a  lady's  charaoter,  and  how  he  was  rewarded 
oy  marrying  her,  we  have  a  fair  idea  of  this  novel.  The 
Braton  scenery  is  prettily  described,  and  the  romantic 
leap  from  the  tower  of  Elven  made  the  fortune  of  the 
play  founded  on  the  story. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  **  Le  Jeune  Homme,"  M. 
Feuillet  woke  one  morning  to  find  himself  prematurely 
famous.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  nad  consecrated  to  him  one  of 
the  **  Causeries  de  Lundi."  The  great  critic  advised  his 
young  friend  to  desert  his  religious  little  girls  and  merito- 
rious young  men,  and  ^  to  plunge  into  tne  vast  ocean  of 
human  nature."  Now  M.  Feuillet  had  already  shown,  in 
the  play  called  "Dalila,"  that  he  could  deal  with  fiery 
passions  if  he  liked.  There  is  a  fisherman  in  one  of  his 
novels  who,  when  he  is  prevented  from  rukin^  his  life  at 
a  shipwreck,  complains  that  people  will  hold  him  no  higher 
than  an  Englishman.  M.  Feuillet  was  perhaps  afraid  that 
he  also  would  become  like  one  of  those  English  novelists 
whom  M.  Taine  sneers  at  (rather  groundlessly)  for  their 
unceasing  decency.  So  he  took  his  critic's  advice,  plunged 
into  Uie  hidden  depths  of  human  nature,  and  brought  up 
that  very  curious  pearl,  **  M.  de  Camors."  Now  |*  Camors  ** 
is  a  novel  which  we  cannot  imagine  an  English  author 
writins.  M.  Feuillet  is  forever  free  from  that  reproach* 
and,  like  Richardson  after  Lovelace,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  can  describe  a  consummate  scoundreL  There  is 
no  modern  romance  which  drags  so  wicked  a  hero  through 
scenes  so  terrible  and  harrowinz.  Louis  de  Camors  was 
a  young  man  of  good  family  ana  of  good  impulses.    He 
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had  gone  no  farther  than  ruinins  the  happiness  of  his  old- 
est niend,  when  his  father  shot  himself,  leaving  some 
written  advice  and  very  little  else  to  his  son.  In  this 
curious  document  M.  de  Camors  phre  advised  his  son  to 
have  no  code  but  that  of  honor,  to  despise  all  men,  and  to 
reserve  the  ** bloody  sport  of  revolution"  to  cheer  the 
satiety  of  old  aee.  The  rest  of  the  story  displays  M.  de 
Camors  energetically  carrying  out  his  father's  programme. 
He  passes  from  sin  to  sin,  and  accumulates  horror  on 
horror's  head.  His  last  achievement  is  to  desert  his  own 
wife  for  Madame  de  Campvallon,  the  wife  of  his  greatest 
benefactor.  This  lady  dia  not  care  for  mere  frivolous  pur- 
suits, and  disdained  any  passion  that  was  not  grandly 
criminal  and  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
sympathetic  reader  is  desolated  on  finding  that  M.  de 
Uamors  refuses  to  gratifv  her  by  poisoning  his  wife.  This 
want  of  thoroughness  in  his  character  gains  upon  him, 
and  he  dies  at  last  crushed  by  the  misery  of  having  lost 
even  his  honor.  And  here  M.  Feuillet  is  on  his  ola  and 
favorite  didactic  ground,  '*  Ou  un  Dieu  ou  pas  de  prin- 
cipes,"  he  says.  This  is  the  reiterated  moral,  and  by  this 
device  M.  Feuillet  conciliates  his  old  audience  and  the 
readers  who,  before  he  wrote  *'  Camors,"  inclined  to  think 
him  dreary.  His  friends,  also,  the  good  people,  found 
iheir  natural  enemies  satirized.  Every  one  could  point 
to  the  wives  of  rich  men  of  no  rank,  like  Madame  Bao- 

3ui^  and  Madame  Van  Cuyp :  *<  EUes  jug^nt  d^icieux 
e  prendre  les  chapeaux  de  leurs  mans,  de  mettre  leurs 
pieds  dedans,  et  de  courir  en  cet  Equipage  un  petit  gteeple- 
chase  d'un  bout  du  salon  k  I'autre."  This  sort  of  thing 
taught  new  people  their  place,  and  showed  them  what  the 
world  thougnt  of  them. 

To  compose  a  novel  of  modem  life  more  terrible  than 
"  M.  de  Camors  "  seemed  difficult.  But  M.  Feuillet  per^ 
formed  the  feat,  and  surpassed  himself,  in  **  Julia  de  Trd- 
CGBur."  This  storv  need  not  be  analyzed.  There  are 
pasaons  ^  heterocUtal,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
which  are  the  "veniable  part  of  things  lost"  We  can 
endure  them  in  the  gravity  of  the  Greek  stage,  or  amid 
the  remote  fancy  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  But  they 
become  offensive  when  introduced  among  modem  sur- 
roundings, and  in  the  environments  of  familiar  life.  In 
*<  Julia  de  Tr^cBur "  M.  Feuillet  has  permitted  himself 
the  choice  of  such  a  motive.  That  he  has  produced  a 
terrible  story  is  true  enoueh,  but  when  tragedy  so  deep  is 
brought  so  near,  it  runs  ue  risk  of  becoming  incredible 
and  merely  absurd.  One  scene  is  quite  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner.  The  heroine,  balanced  oetween  madness  and 
crime,  plucks  wild  flowers,  and  utters  foolish  tender 
speeches  to  them :  <*  Toi,  ma  ch^re,  trop  maigre  I  toi, 
gentille,  mais  trop  courte!  toi,  tu  sens  mauvaisi — toi,  tu 
as  I'air  b^te  I  "  It  is  like  Comelia's  raving  in  Webster's 
*•  Yittoria  Corrombona : "  — 

Yon  're  very  welcome  ; 
There 's  rosemary  for  you,  and  roe  for  you, 
Heart's-ease  for  you  —  I  pray  make  much  of  it^ 
I  have  left  none  for  myself. 

Clearly  in  **  Julia  de  Tr^cGBur"  we  have  left  a  long  way 
behind  us  the  domestic  sentiment  of  ^*  La  Crise,"  the  ele- 
vation of  "  Sybille,"  the  complacent  propriety  of  "  Le 
Jeune  Homme  Pauvre."  M.  Feuillet  has  advanced  with 
the  age,  and  has  always  met  the  demand  of  the  day.  He 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  much  better  for  a  writer  to  start  with 
getting^  a  good  character,  and  sow  his  literary  wild  oats 
after  his  s^mission  to  the  Academy,  than  to  begin  with 
extravagant  romances,  as  M.  Gautier  did,  and  subside  into 
innocent  stories  like  *'  Spirite."  Possibly  if  M.  Feuillet 
had  begun  with  "  Julia  de  Tr^oeur,"  Hie  Academy  might 
never  have  lent  its  sanction  to  his  moral  teaching.  For 
even  "Julia  de  Trdcoeur  "  has  a  moral —  namely,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  spoil  children.  Perhaps  this  original  truth 
might  have  been  inculcated  without  the  use  of  such  an 
awful  example  as  Julia's.  M.  Feuillet  must  think  the 
moral  maladies  of  his  country  very  terrible  when  he  ap- 
plies remedies  of  such  peculiar  and  poisonous  strength. 


HOMER'S  TROY,  AND  SCHLIEMANN^& 

Amidst  the  startling  survivals  of  antiquity,  the  datj 
revivals  of  the  mythic  man,  not  one  has  come  with  sadt 
theatrical  (would  that  we  could  say  dramatic !)  edat  npn 
us  as  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Troad.  Pnam  aad  Ibi 
kingdom  have  so  long  been  consigned  to  the  saoM  Hada 
as  Minerva  and  Theseus,  Jason  and  Herooles,  the  Dioiem 
and  Deucalion,  that  it  was  a  sensation  not  unlike  that  hm 
suddenly  seeing  a  megatherium  in  the  paddock  bcyoai 
your  garden  wiQl,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  die  namxf 
of  King  Priam's  treasure,  lying  in  the  B<|uare  place  mhm 
its  oaken  casket  had  crumbled  to  dust,  with  the  key  htak 
it  which  the  unhappy  guardian  had  brought  at  the  dresdfti 
final  moment  to  rescue  something  for  his  consolalin  k 
exile  ;  the  ashes,  calcined  rocks,  the  pell-meli  of  wespan^ 
bronze  and  stone  —  then  the  owl-headed  Minerra,  tk 
heaps  of  gold  vases  and  gold  ornaments,  Hecuba's  heai- 
dress  and  necklace,  rings  in  countless  store,  helmets  wak 
battle-axes,  with  all  the  aids  of  the  most  curioasly  coiacidas 
items  of  stage  business.  Grave  men  who  regard  srduBot 
ogy  as  a  science,  and  successful  exploration  as  the  lumbal 
prize  of  long-continued  and  well-directed  atody  of  hutaiT 
and  mythology,  of  geography  and  geology,  of  oibioetsay 
museums,  might  wdl  he  pardoned  if  they  took  this  ezffaa 
of  a  raw  student  —  amateur  archssologue  in  the  green  9tm 
of  Homeric  enthusiasm  —  for  a  plant  rather  than  a  &ai 
and  conjectured  that  Schliemann  only  discovered  wfaath 
had  concealed. 

There  are  manv  people  who  find  the  easiest  thiaga 
believe  iust  that  which  is  the  least  credible  without  bosg 
impossible,  and  the  world  in  general  rather  prelen  to 
believe  than  the  contrary ;  and  Max  Mulier  and  tka 
terrible  myth-analysts  have  so  frightfully  invaded  oar  poeiie 
properties,  and  distilled  so  much  of  our  hercdc  history  iifiB 
mere  statement  of  first  principles — not  history,  but  de 
primal  elements  of  it  crystallized  anthropomorphicall^- 
that  many  of  us  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  last  rofil 
successor  of  Dardanus  come  to  the  ibot-lights  WLod  dMam 
them.  What  a  triumph  for  poetry,  whiS;  a  milestone  k 
historv,  was  suggested  by  Schliemann' s  cry  of  exultatifB! 
But  closer  examination  shows  that  while  his  enthaaiafli 
and  happy  credulity  have  not  been  rewarded  by  fia^ 
what  he  went  to  find.  Homer's  Troy,  he  has  unearthed  i 
riddle  which  is  likely  to  give  work  to  archseology  for  mm 
time  to  come. 

Schliemann's  early  life  was  one  of  hard  vrork  aad  ca 
thusiasm ;  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  commercial  hosae  is 
Amsterdam  he  contrived  to  lay  the  fonndatioas  of  a  fia- 
guistic  education,  which  gave  him  such  commercial  adtia> 
tagesthatin   1863  he  retired  from  bosiDeaa  with  vca&l 
enough  to  enable  him  to  take  up  Uie  study  of  archsokg^ 
drawn,  thereto  by  classical  reading.    An  interesting  ikA 
of  his  early  life,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  printed   in  the  i^ 
York  Tribune,  shows  that  his  enuiusiasm  in  Haanical  sti^ 
was  of  such  an  exaltation  that  one  might  in  aulvaace  predict 
that  he  would  find  whatever  he  wanted  to   find,  aad  lei 
what  be  went  out  to  see,  but  that  his  scientific  fieaitia 
would  hardlv  keep  pace  with  his  fancy.    **  In    1869,  will 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  his  pocket,"  he  went  ints  tk 
Levant,  first  to  Ithaca,  where  he  soon  satisfied  himself  d 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Ulysses'  palace,  the  en^to  of  tk 
Nymphs,  and  the  home  of  die  swineherd,  *<  with  tea  of  ik 
twelve  stalls  for  swine."    The  people  in  IUuu»,  it  seeai) 
were  deeply  impressed  with  his  Homeric  devotion,  and  oAes 
gathered  together  to  hear  him  read  the  verses  of  his  gfftf 
original ;  and  on  one  occasion  (to  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  tna^ 
tion  of  the  passage),  "  in  order  to  be  heard  by  all,  he  hadi 
table  placed,  as  a  rostrum,  under  a  plane-tree  in  the  ceaM 
of  the  village,  and  then  read,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  twestf' 
third  book  of  the  Odvssev,  from  the  opening  to  the  347& 
verse,  wherein  it  is  related  how  Uie  Queen  of  Ithaca,  tfaebi^ 
and  most  chaste  of  women,  recognizes  her  beloved  spsaa 
after  twenty  years  of  separation.    Although  I  had  alrHr 
read  the  passage  numberless  times,  I  was  always  frea^ 
moved  whenever  I  perused  it,  and  the  magnifioeat  lias 
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made  the  same  impression  on  my  auditors.  All  wept  pro- 
fusely, and  I  was  obliged  to  weep  with  them."  To  those 
who  Know  the  modem  Greek,  and  the  quickwittedness  of 
the  people,  the  imaze  of  this  grave  foreigpier  who  acquired 
the  languaze  in  middle  age,  gathering  the  Ithacans  about 
him  to  read  to  them  a  poem  in  a  language  of  which  very 
few  of  them  would  comprehend  a  sentence,  even  in  a  familiar 
pronunciation,  must  suggest  other  attractions  than  the  pa- 
thos of  the  poem,  and  possibly  other  causes  for  tears  than 
sympathy  with  Penelope  i  The  schoolmaster  is  not  a 
straneer  in  Greece,  but  the  Iliad  is  an  immense  distance 
Btill  mm  peasant  Greek,  and  the  self-satisfaction  at  his 
bardic  prowess  kindles  a  lively  appreciation  of  his  rudvete 
and  kindly  nature  —  of  his  ultra  German  unsuspectineness 
and  poetic  sympathies — but  hardly  inspires  any  confidence 
in  his  scientific  acumen  or  exactitude  in  future  researches. 

One  is  easily  induced  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
traditions  when  travelling  in  Greece,  for  the  double  reason 
that  the  people  are  as  vet  only  partially  cursed  by  letters, 
and  therefore  keep  all  things  by  traiution ;  and  because, 
without  our  knowing  it,  the  traaitions  have  perhaps  been 
made  partly  by  the  existing  remains.  Rambling  over  the 
island  of  Cerigo  one  day,  1  came  across  some  abandoned 
excavations,  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a  fine]Hellenic 
wall,  evidently  part  of  a  temple  of  the  zood  days  of  Gredc 
art.  Close  by,  a  shepherd  boy  listlessly  watched  hslf  a 
dozen  sheep,  and,  more  by  way  of  opening  conversation 
than  because  I  expected  information,  I  asked  him  wliat 
this  had  been.  **  Oh,  the  king's  palace,"  he  said.  «<  But 
what  kine?"  I  asked.  «  Menelas  —  King  Menelas,  of 
course  —  don't  you  know  ?  "  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  simple 
wonder,  as  if  everybody  ou^ht  to  know  as  much  as  that 
19ow  here  the  supposed  tradition  had  been  a  revival,  not 
survival  ;  the  peasant  had  borrowed,  through  many  re- 
from    mythology.       The    so-called    temple    of 
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Menelas  "  was  a  comparatively  modern  temple,  and  the 
shepherd  boy  did  much  as  Schliemann  has  just  been  doing 
—  he  named  the  oldest  thing  he  knew  to  suit  the  favorite 
theory. 

But  the  peasant  of  classic  lands  generally  has  a  peculiar 
instinct  for  comparative  archeology,  an  especial  reverence 
for  very  old  buildings ;  and  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
it  only  requires  the  transmission  from  father  to  son,  or 
grandson,  fifty  times,  of  such  simple  facts  as  <<here  the 
ancient  city  stood,"  or  *<  here  the  great  battle  between 
Agamemnon  and  Priam  was  fought,"  which  is  the  extent 
of  popular  tradition  in  such  matters,  to  take  us  back  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  it  is  not  so  absurd  as  people  generally 
think  to  find  history  in  popular  tradition.  What  is  really 
singular,  and  yet,  in  my  own  experience,  positively  the 
case,  is,  that  deeds  which  are  equally  flattering  to  national 
pride,  and  equally  local  in  the  interest,  but  which  occurred 
within  the  range  of  written  history,  are  entirely  lost  from 
popular  tradition,  while  historic-mythical  events  are  re- 
tained. An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  me  in  Crete,  where 
the  traditional  tendency  is  at  the  maximum.  I  was  search- 
ing for  the  site  of  Minoa,  a  city  founded  by  Minos,  of 
which  Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  a  ruin  in  his  time,  and 
which  Spratt  has  placed  on  the  shore  of  Suda  Bay,  and 
inarked  by  a  little  circular  port,  over  which,  on  the  hill- 
side, is  a  remnant  of  milita^  walls  and  a  round  tower. 
On  visiting  these  ruins,  I  saw  at  once  that  they  were  of 
much  later  date  than  Spratt  had  supposed.  A  city  founded 
by  Minos  means  simply,  of  course,  a  city  of  the  early 
Pelasgic  date  of  Cretan  civilization,  and  these  have  always 
Cyclopean  walls  (in  Crete  always  of  the  second  period  and 
neo-lithic),  wliile  the  ruins  cited  by  Spratt  were  clearly 
j9ellenic,  the  stone  in  polygonal  forms,  but  finely  cut  and 
jointed  to  perfection,  with  the  marks  of  the  cutting  tools 
still  showing  on  the  surface.  A  careful  search  throu<yh 
the  vicinity  gave  me  nothing  older,  and  I  abandoned  t£e 
quest  for  the  time ;  but  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  that  part 
of  the  island,  I  asked  a  shepherd  if  he  could  tell  me  of  any 
remains  of  a  very  old  city,  and  he  told  me  that,  on  a  hill 
he  mentioned,  situated  on  a  little  harbor  outside  of  Suda, 
a  beautiful,  nearly  land-locked  port,  admirable  for  ancient 
usages,  I  would  find  it.    He  knew  nothing  about  this  later 


work  —  did  not  even  know  it  existed.  I  found,  on  the 
spot  to  which  he  directed  me,  the  site  of  a  city,  with  the 
foundations  of  small  houses  cut  in  the  rock,  and  remains  of 
two  or  three  tombs.  The  reverence  for  the  mXaid-^uicrpop 
was  the  only  part  of  the  antique  character  which  remained 
to  him.  And  I  venture  to  say  that,  of  the  uneducated 
people  of  Greece,  ten  will  know  about  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  heroes  of  it,  where  one  will  knowany thing  of  Marathon 
or  Salamis,  and  the  chiefs  who  won  them.  If  this  be  the 
case  even  now,  how  much  more  in  old  time,  when  the  bard 
was  master  of  all  men's  souls,  and  the  definiteness  of  verse 
embalmed  the  faith  once  versified,  wliile  history  unversi- 
fied  was  forgotten  ? 

But  to  return  to  Schliemann  and  his  quest.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  find  Troy,  or  at  least  that  he  would 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  found  it ;  he  did  —  the  latter,  at 
all  events.  It  was  Homer's  Troy  he  wanted,  and  Homer 
was  his  guide-book.  If  Homer  had  been  history,  ipsissima 
tferbOf  he  would  have  found  nothing,  for  Homer  would  have 
guided  excavators  long  aeo  —  he  has  as  it  is ;  and  if 
Schliemann  had  followed  Homer,  he  would  never  have 
found  what  he  believes  to  be  Troy. 

As  to  history,  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  to  dis- 
pute the  existence  of  a  city  which  was  the  object  of  a  long 
and  violent  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics, 
and  that  that  city  was  called  Ilion  by  the  Greeks.  Lenor- 
mant  and  other  Egyptologists  believe  that  they  recognize 
in  Iluna  and  Dardani,  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Ilion 
and  the  Dardanians  ;  and  the  general  unanimity  of  Greek 
tradition  makes  the  occurrence  of  this  war  hardly  a  matter 
to  be  regarded  as  mythical.  The  details,  even  if  of  im- 
portance, are  necessarily  a  matter  as  to  which  Homer 
(whether  he  be  the  bard  himself  or  whether  that  bard  l>e 
another  myth,  and  the  name  only  a  nom  de  chant  for  an 
editing  committee  of  some  pre-historic  Homer  Publishing 
Society,  I  care  not  now  to  opine)  must  have  necessarily 
been  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we ;  but  that  the  Iliaa, 
as  we  have  it,  is  a  complete,  consecutive,  and  carefully  re- 
duced narrative,  written  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
locality ^now  known  as  the  Troad,  and  conformed  in  all  its 
movements  and  strategy  to  the  supposed  battle-field,  has, 
I  think,  been  conclusively  proven  by  Mr.  Nicolaides,  a 
Cretan  author  resident  in  Atnen8.t 

As  to  the  mythic  personalities  with  which  the  story  is 
constructed,  of  course  we  have  critically  nothing  to  do,  any 
more  than  with  the  descriptions  and  manners  as  given  by 
the  poem.  These  are,  of  course,  conformable  to  the  epocn 
in  wliich  the  poem  was  written.  Homer  describes  the 
weapons  and  arts  of  Homer's  own  day,  just  as  a  Cretan 
story-teller  told  me  one  day  how  Tanni  of  one  of  the 
villages  we  passed  in  our  excursion  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  Nereid  in  a  cave  he  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  then  he  went 
on  to  repeat  to  me  the  swan-maiden's  story,  with  some 
classical  modifications,  and  in  terms  of  to-day,  even  to  the 
fiddle  Tanni  played.  It  is  as  absurd  to  take  Homer's  de- 
scriptions of  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  an  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  art  at  an^  definite  period  of  Greek  history  as 
to  take  Rembrandt's  picture  of  the  Gethsemane  scene  as  a 
proof  that  Roman  soldiers  used  blunderbusses.  As  to  the 
Trolan  war,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  which  could  fix 
its  date.  The  epoch  at  which  Greek  triuUtion  would  fix  it 
can  only  be  the  latest  date  possible;  too  many  events  are 
crowded  into  that  century  or  two  about  the  14th  b.  o.  to 
permit  us  to  regard  this  as  anything  more  than  a  mythical 
expression  of  time. 

What  proves,  even  more  than  the  mythical  details  of  the 
Iliad,  that  it  took  place  in  the  mythical  period  is,  that 
Homer  made  it  hang  on  the  rape  of  Helen ;  and  as  this 
myth  is  recorded  in  various  ways  by  the  mythologists — one 
version  making  Theseus  the  ravisher,  and  the  whole  story, 
according  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  a  repetition  of  an  older 
Indian  myth  —  it  is  clear  that  the  event  was  so  remote 
from  historical  recollection  that  it  had,  in  fact,  lost  all 
definite  personality  as  much  as  the  labors  of  Hercules  or  the 
voyage  of  Jason. 

>  Topograpfae  it  Flan  Strat^giguM  d*  PlUade  (Parb.  1806.  Htehetto):  « 
work  which  showi  not  only  the  mMtmy  of  the  text  whwh  might  be  o^Meted 
of  a  Hellene,  bat  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  localitiee. 
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But  because  mythical,  thence  not  necenarily  fictiUoos 
or  without  a  general  accordance  with  the  real  events ;  and 
that  it  u  not  out  of  the  province  of  criticism  and  arch»- 
oloffical  research  combined  to  prove  some  day  that  Troy 
dicTezist,  and  where,  is  my  firm  belief.  Of  the  importance 
of  the  conclusions,  if  attainable,  the  start  which  Schlie- 
mann's  supposed  discovery  gave  the  archssological  world 
sufficiently  shows.  Of  course,  all  investigation  must  be- 
gin with  the  Iliad  as  the  nearest  to  history ;  for  whether 
all  separate  Hellenic  traditions  shaped  themtelves  to  suit 
the  Iliad,  or  were  originally  in  independent  accord  with 
it,  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine  ;  and  the  result  is  the 
same  —  we  have  only  Homer  as  authority,  and  the 
chief  practical  question  is,  to  see  if  the  Iliad  gives  any 
clear  local  indications  of  the  site  which  was  in  early  times 
recognized  as  that  of  Troy ;  and  whether  the  siege  was 
the  actual  occurrence,  the  facts  of  which  were  preserved  by 
him,  or  only  a  myth  by  him  localized,  is  at  present  unim- 
portant ;  what  #e  want  first  to  know  is,  if  he  shows  any 
proof  of  having  attempted  to  localize  it,  and  where.  The 
examination  wiU  show  that  he  had  definite  notions  as  to 
this,  and  that  he  fixed  on  the  heights  at  Bounarbashi  as 
theprecise  site. 

Ijie  Iliad  supposes  the  fleet  to  have  been  drawn  up 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  as  we  see  by  several  allu- 
sions throughout  the  Doem ;  but,  to  be  more  precise,  we 
are  told  that  the  ships,  being  in  a  level  space  between  two 
promontories,  were  necessarily  placed  in  several  lines, 
*^  and  filled  entirely  the  great  l)oraers  of  the  gulf  included 
between  the  two  promontories."  (Book  xiv.)  This  ex- 
presses accurately  the  nature  of  the  alluvial  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mendere,  which  has  been  the  agent  in  the 
construction  of  the  land  which  is  slowly  being  built  out 
into  the  Hellespont.  Strabo  notes  that,  firom  the  Trojan 
war  to  his  time,  the  plain  had  been  extended  six  stadia  be- 
yond the  place  occupied  bv  the  Greeks  ;  Herodotus  com- 
pares the  Trojan  plain  to  the  delta  of  Egvpt ;  facts  which, 
while  they  have  no  absolute  value,  show  that  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mendere,  and  between 
Capes  SigflBum  and  Rhietium,  was  recognized  as  the  site 
inmcated  for  the  Greek  camp  by  the  Iliad.  According 
to  Nicolaides,  the  recession  of  the  Hellespont  since  the 
date  assigned  to  the  Trojan  war  is  about  8000  metres,  and 
the  length  of  the  plain  nrom  the  site  marked  out  for  the 
Greek  camp  to  tnat  occupied  by  Troy  would  be,  on  the 
Bounarbashi  hypothesis,  between  six  and  seven  miles, 
which  accords  well  with  the  movements. 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  in  the  attack  on  the  Greek 
camp  and  fleet  show  that  the  assault  was  made  facing  the 
north,  with  the  river,  the  Scamander,  on  the  left ;  Hector, 
on  the  left  of  the  army,  being  on  the  river,  and  in  reply  to 
Folydamas,  who  calls  his  attention  to  the  augarv,  he  says 
that  it  does  not  matter  to  him  if  birds  fly  to  nis  right, 
towards  the  East  and  the  dawn,  or  to  his  lefl,  towards  the 
West  and  the  shadows.  The  shore  of  the  Hellespont, 
then,  at  the  east  of  the  river,  may  be  taken  as  a  certain 
point  of  departure  according  to  the  topography  of  the 

If,  then,  we  find  that  the  other  local  indications  corre- 
spond with  the  natural  features  of  the  plain,  we  have  a 
recognition  of  general  location  of  the  highest  value. 

Of  course  the  Scamander  forms  in  the  demonstration, 
as  in  the  poem,  a  feature  of  the  first  importance ;  and  it  is 
no  slight  proof  of  Homer's  distinct  localization  to  find  the 
same  general  character  as  that  which  the  Iliad  attrib- 
utes to  it,  and  that  the  river  of  to-day  corresponds  to  the 
many  gracious  epithets  Homer  lavished  on  the  Xanthus,  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  nurtured  near  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  found  on  the  Trojan  plain  something  elad  whose 
sound  and  sight  restored  hb  boyhood  to  him  (for  Homer, 
if  Homer,  was  not  blind  when  he  went  to  Troy),  and  which 
we  might  know  thence  to  be  Scamander,  grown  hardly 
older,  Uiough  certainly  less  majestic,  since  Turkish  unthrift 
has  cleared  away  so  much  of  the  forests  which  once  clothed 
Ida  and  the  lesser  hills  along  its  course. 

Nothing  could  better  c£tracterize  the  Mendere,  the 
Scamander  of  to-day,  than  the  epithets  Homer  gives  it  — 


« deep  eddying,"  *<  deep  flowing,"  «  silver  eddied,*  ^ 
precipitous  bank — torrential — cutting  awaj  the  baak- 
carrying  away  the  trees  and  stones ;  for  in  time  cl^mi'z 
is  a  wild  torrent,  and  in  summer  a  tranquil,  faridhti  aai 
gently  eddying  streamlet.  We  cannot  qnesUon  UtsI  te 
is  the  Scamander,  and  whether  (to  leave  arcbaokigj  far  a 
moment)  it  was  here  that  Hector,  still  reeling  inm  ^ 
blow  of  the  mighty  Ajax,  was  laid  on  the  silvery  iboR, 
that  the  cool  waters  misht  reawaken  his  dizzy  sease ;  bei 
that  Priam  crossed  on  his  last,  despairing  quest  ;  vhelhe 
here  a  foot  of  Agamemnon's  host  ever  pawed  or  not,  w 
may  be  certain  that  by  this  way  the  poet  passed  who  gn 
us  the  Iliad :  whether  he  was  bom  in  Cos  or  CbioB  w 
shall  never  know,  but  we  may  know  that  ^lia  sacred  plsk 
he  knew  (waiving,  if  I  am  permitted,  for  the  momeat  ih 
committee  notion),  that  here  the  Iliad  (ooounittee  a 
no)  was  bom.  He  has  described  it  too  faitfafnU j  to  lesn 
any  doubt  on  this,  and  on  that  rocky  height  where  di 
goats  have  browsed  for  unbroken  ages  he  saw  what  he  l» 
Ueved  to  be  the  city  of  Priam.  There  are  still  the  wmk 
ing  fountains  where  the  Trojan  women  waabed,  sks  do  a 
women  of  Bounarbashi  to-day,  their  linen  on  the  plasu 
days  when  no  foe  was  near,  almost  as  he  deacribed  tlies 
and  looking  back  he  might  have  seen  Samothraee.  fiw 
whose  summit  he  knew  that  Neptune  looked  on  while  A 
war  was  raging. 

It  is  true,  that  as  history  the  Iliad  almoat  disappea 
from  sight  when  we  have  eliminated  the  greater  gods  m 
their  progeny ;  but  the  Scamander  and  the  ereat  p^s 
with  the  fishy  Hellespont,  the  Pergamos,  and  eves  A 
solid  Pelasgic  wall,  remain,  and  all  the  best  of  the  U 
with  them.  One  may  almost  mark  the  ford  where  ^ 
gallant  Asteropaios  turned  to  defy  the  ioTincible  sue  i 
Thetis,  and  the  steep  bank  where  the  lance  of  the  aaf? 
Greek,  missing  its  aim,  was  buried,  as  to  its  point,  U  ui 
pebbly  earth.  Somewhere  here  the  hapless  Lycaca  kia 
on  the  sandy  shore,  and  in  one  of  the  most  touching  pc& 
tions  of  the  Iliad,  prayed  the  inexorable  demi-gM  ^ 
sweet  life.  What  vision  of  poet  must  that  have  beeso 
which  he  saw  Hecuba,  frantic  with  deadly  fear,  offer  k 
forgotten  breast  to  her  doomed  son,  and  bewail^  witk  tfas 
most  pitiful  woman's  wail  of  the  centories  gone  bj,^ 
death  she  already  saw  gathering  over  her  son,  her  oi» 
her  hope  and  that  of  Troy.  Here  was  ran  that  tri^ 
course  round  the  walls  of  wnich  the  prize  was  *^the  Bosld 
the  divine  Hector."  No  deuM  ex  machina  is  needed  a 
make  the  heart-broken  venture  of  old  Priam  into  the  am 
of  the  Achseans  an  episode  of  unsurpassed  interest  Lii 
the  wounded  Hector  and  the  ruthless  Achilles,  be  psas 
the  ford  which  lay  between  the  fleet  and  city.  Tbe  gai 
may  fly  from  Olympus  to  Ida,  and  Iris  may  cross  the  ^Mt 
ine  and  fly  thence  back  to  Ethiopia  in  a  breath,  hi 
Homeric  mortals  toil  on  the  plains  of  Troj  and  mesas 
and  re-measure  this  verv  Scamander  with  weary  or  Irai 
feet.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  Homeric  topogTapliy,'fli 
besides  the  Hellespont  ana  river,  the  smoking  maiam 
and  the  Simois  tumbling  in  on  the  other  side,  then  > 
Batiia,  the  hill  before  the  city ;  the  Pergamos  above  't 
and  the  very  ground,  such  as  Homer  describes  it,  vIoi 
the  heroes  ran  the  triple  course  round  the  city,  ud  di 
ford  between  the  camp  and  the  city. 

Schliemann  finding  Priam's  treasure,  therrfore,  a  c 
archaeological  joke :  but  finding  Homer's  Troy  vs>  ss 
only  doing  a  possible  thing,  but  one  very  lik^y  to  bs 
been  done ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  archseologiiis  at 
only  reason  for  his  not  having  accomplished  it  b  tfai  i 
has  already  and  long  ago  been  discovered,  at  Boonsriwk 
Schliemann  himself  recognized  this  at  fint,  and  went  tbci 
to  try,  but  found  nothing,  as  was  to  be  expected,  sasee  £ 
"Troy  was,"  it  must  have  been  so  long  aeo  tiiat  aocy^ 
but  the  solid  stone  walls  which  Hahn  and  mLaodnit  isat» 
ered  years  ago  at  Bounarbashi  would  hare  resided  ^ 
composition,  unless  protected  by  something  more  cte 
ashes  and  accumulation  of  ruin.  There  was  nothisf  9 
the  site,  which  is  a  rocky  hill-top,  but  what  has  pron^ 
been  ravaged,  from  cupimty  or  reverence,  many  yesrs  t^ 
Whether  it  was  Troy  or  not,  it  is  indisputable  that  tin  ^ 
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tbor  of  the  Iliad  took  it  to  be  so ;  and  if  so,  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  with  the  whole  Hellenic  world  ringing  with 
the  glory  of  that  great  feat  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  not 
likely  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  even  of 
Herodotus,  there  was  a  tile  or  movable  fragment  which 
antique  grace  or  recent  fraud  could  invest  with  the  value 
of  a  relic,  which  would  not  have  been  carried  awav  by  the 
pilgrims ;  for  human  nature  was,  three  to  four  thousand 
years  ago,  pretty  much  what  it  is  now :  and  just  across 
the  river  was  the  new  city  Ilium,  whose  inhabitants,  prob- 
ably curious  and  intelligent  lonians,  most  likely  passed 
much  of  their  holidays  as  we  do,  scratching  about  for 
keepsakes  of  famous  people  and  places.  It  would-be  curi- 
ous indeed  if  a  fragment  of  pottery  had  remained  for  this 
inquisitive  German  in  the  only  place  where  he  looked, 
namely  on  the  Acropolis. 

So  he  went  to  Hissarlik,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  com- 

?aratively  modern  city,  New  Troy.  The  very  name  New 
*roy  shows  that  it  was  not  believed  in  ancient  times  to  be 
on  the  same  site  as  Old  Troy.  Here  Schliemann  dug, 
however,  sensibly  enough,  and  safely  enough,  for  there  are 
few  old  sites  in  the  Levant  where  some  results  of  excava- 
tions might  not  be  obtained.  Very  few  of  the  celebrated 
antique  sites  have  ever  been  systematically  excavated. 
Mvcsense,  Arjeos,  Gnossus,  Gortyna,  Polyrrhenia,  Aptera, 
Kisamon,  and  many  other  well-known  cities  lie  buried,  with 
here  and  there  a  fragment  protruding,  like  a  finger  beck- 
oning from  the  grave.  What  has  b^n  found  by  excava- 
tion IS  probably  not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  will  be 
found  when  archieology  pays. 

Schliemann  was  deficient  in  two  important  qualifications 
for  his  quest :  he  had  no  archssological  judgment,  and  a 
very  incomplete  understanding  of  Homer.  He  haid,  how- 
ever, what  most  real  archasologists  have  not  t—  money ; 
and  he  was  able  to  pay  for  digging,  which  is  an  important 

Sunt  in  archsBological  research.  He  decided  that  the 
issarlik  site  must  be  that  of  Troy,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  He  found  no  remains  anywhere  else,  which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  is  no  reason  under  the  circumstances; 
the  tumuli  called  (by  modern  tradition)  after  Hector  and 
Priam  have  been  opened  and  nothing  found  in  them,  which 
b  simply  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity ;  the  fact  that 
they  were  tumuli  is  more  important  than  that  nothing  was 
found  in  them,  for  the  exiBtence  of  tumuli  proves  a  city ; 
the  citadel  at  Bounarbashi  is  too  abrupt  for  the  race  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fice on  the  top  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  so  important 
a  city  as  Ilion  :  an  argument  which  will  recommend  itself 
only  as  based  on  Schhemann's  acceptation  of  the  Homeric 
text.  The  distance  from  Sigceum  (I)  is  nearly  ten  miles  to 
the  Bounarbashi  site,  while  it  is  only  three  to  that  of 
Hissarlik ;  from  which  Schliemann  concludes  that  either 
Homer  exaggerated  the  pedestrian  powers  of  his  heroes  as 
much  as  their  muscular,  or  else  Hissarlik  was  Troy;  a 
curious  sample  of  his  method  of  misstating  his  facts,  and 
drawing  his  conclusion  from  his  misstatements.  The  Greek 
camp  having  been,  as  we  saw,  not  at  Sigseum,  which  is  on 
the  open  ^gean,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Scamander,  but 
on  the  Hellespont,  and  east  of  the  Scamander,  there  would 
be  no  river  between  it  and  Hissarlik,  so  the  Doctor  moves 
the  camp  over  to  Sigseum,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
river  so  as  to  get  at  Troy  I  It  seems  useless  to  discuss  the 
Homeric  conditions  under  such  obliquity  of  vision,  and  we 
had  better  leave  Schliemann  his  convictions,  confident  that 
no  one  will  care  to  dispute  the  priority  with  him.  The 
reasons  why  Hissarlik  cannot  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Troy  are,  as  we  have  seen,  as  numerous  as  the 
topographical  indications  given  by  Homer;  but  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Huyshe,  has  given  one 
mathematically  conclusive,  namely,  that,  calculating  the  re- 
cession of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  since  Uie  date 
assigned  to  the  sieee,  the  Greek  camp  must  have  been 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  if  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik. 

But  the  Doctor's  discoveries  raise  another  question, — 
the  important  one  of  our  inquest, —  Did  Homer  know  where 
Troy  was,  and  did  he  not,  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as 


we,  take  the  Pelasgic  ruin  at  Bounarbashi  for  the  lost  site  ? 
The  reply  to  this  involves  several  considerations.  In 
the  genealogical  dispute  between  Achilles  and  £neas 
(Book  XX.),  the  latter  repeats  what  seems  to  be  the  ear- 
liest tradition  of  Troy,  that  before  that  city  was  built  the 
people  of  his  race  dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Troy  was, 
then,  the  first  city  in  the  Troad,  and  if  Homer  had  no 
definite  information  on  the  subject,  he  was  iustified  in  sup- 
posing the  oldest  ruin  to  be  that  of  Ilion,  the  sacred,  built 
by  the  gods.  At  his  day  there  was  little  chance  of  con- 
founding the  more  recent  city  at  Hissarlik  with  the  Pelas- 
gic city,  and  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  ^neas 
furnish  another  argument,  if  more  were  needed,  against 
Hissarlik ;  for  Schliemann  finds  under  his  Troy  a  more 
ancient  and  yet  more  civilized  city,  which  is  thus  seen  to 
be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  Homeric  hypothesis. 

Again,  Homer  describes,  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  position  of  a  tumulus  of  great  size  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  as  that  raised  over  the  ashes  of  Patroclus  and 
Achilles.  The  tumulus  still  exists,  and  must  have  been 
raised  for  some  important  commemorative  use,  and  if  any 
such  were  due  to  an  event  later  than  the  Trojan  war, 
would  Homer,  or  any  ancient  Greek  author,  not  have  known 
of  it,  and  would  he  have  dared  divert  it  from  the  known 
use  to  suit  poetical  purposes,  especially  in  a  day  when 
poetry  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  medium  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  were  believed  to  be  important  facts?  The 
universal  concurrence  of  tradition,  admittedly  anterior  to 
the  Iliad,  renders  it  impossible  that  Homer  should  have 
invented  or  falsified  important  details  of  an  almost  sacred 
character,  merely  to  furnish  vraisemblance  to  his  poem. 
The  poetic  imagination  could  not  use  its  fire  to  nobler  pur- 
pose than  in  painting  the  heroic  struggle  against  fate  and 
force  of  fated  Hector;  but  what  poetic  necessity  other 
than  that  of  obeying  die  duty  of  a  poet  in  preserving  the 
dignities  of  heroes  could  be  met  by  JEneas's  recital  of  his 
genealogy  as  the  son  of  Anchises,  who  was  the  son  of 
Capys,  who  was  the  son  of  Assaracus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Tros,  who  was  the  son  of  Dardanos,  who  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter?  That  the  poet  himself  recognizes  the  incon- 
gruity to  the  imaginative  sense  is  shown  by  bis  making 
iBneas  say  that  b^th  he  and  Achilles  already  know  each 
other's  parentage,  and  after  the  pedigree,  "  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  combat  let  us  not  Ulk  like  children."  If  then  he 
delays  with  all  these  details,  it  is  because  they  were  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  history  he  sung,  and  because  the  tradi- 
tions he  recounted  were  clear  and  definite,  as  delivered  to 
him,  and  it  Lb  utterly  incredible  that  with  such  detail  on 
secondary  matters  the  age  of  Homer  should  have  lost  the 
traditions  of  the  site  of  Troy. 

The  question,  then,  reduces  itself  to  this :  Was  there  ever 
a  Troy,  and  if  so,  did  the  author  of  the  Iliad  correctly 
locate  it  ?  The  concurrence  of  traditions  with  the  EgyrJ- 
tian  inscriptions  which  have  been  interpreted,  leave  hardly 
a  rational  doubt  of  the  former ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the 
existence  of  a  city  of  that  mythical  period  known  as  the 
Pelasgic  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  —  the  situation 
itself,  the  fittest  in  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  for  an  im- 
portant and  powerful  city ;  the  universality  of  the  early 
belief  in  this  city,  as  shown  by  the  vbit  of  Xerxes  to  it, 
which  we  can  hardly  concede  to  have  been  caused  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Iliad ;  the  overwhelming  imoortance 
which  the  Trojan  war  had  in  the  feeling  of  all  Hellas,  and 
which,  while  it  might  «greatly  mapify  the  gloiy  and  hero- 
ism of  it,  could  scarcely  allow  so  important  an  item  to  pass 
out  of  knowledge ;  and,  above  all,  the  scarcely-to-be-dis- 
puted  consideration  that  it  was  the  Trojan  war  and  the 
Hellenic  pride  in  it  which  made  the  Iliad,  not  the 
Iliad  which  made  ^e  pride  or  invented  th&  war  —  all 
these  considerations,  duly  weighed,  will  leave  the  balance 
of  probabilities  so  much  in  favor  of  the  actual  war  and  an 
actual  Troy,  substantially  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  that  we 
should  be  more  surprised  if  the  poem  were  found  to  be  a 
pure  fiction  even  than  to  find  it  true  history.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  that  circumstances  for  three  thousand  years 
shonla  have  so  combined  as  to  make  such  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence. ^ 
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So  that,  myths  and  all  considered,  all  the  nncertainties 
and  limitations  of  the  poetic  imagination  duly  weighed, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  city  which  would 
have  been  the  object  of  a  struggle  between  the  Greek  and 
Asiatic  tribes,  for  doubting  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
intended  to  designate  Bounarbashi  as  the  site  of  Troy 
(if  the  Iliad  were  the  result  of  a  kind  of  school  of  po- 
etry, there  was  still  less  probability  of  the  designation 
being  made  without  reliable  traditional  knowledge).  The 
probabilities  are  enormously  in  favor  of  its  being  the  site 
■ought  for,  and  somewhat  in  favor  of  finding  something,  by 
complete  excavation,  to  indicate  such  to  be  the  fact. 

But  while  this  latter  point  is  very  uncertain,  there  is  one 
test  which  would  almost  certainly  determine  this  exceed- 
ing! v  curious  (and,  if  determined,  very  important)  point  in 
ancient  history,  t.  e.,  the  excavation  of  what  must  have 
been  the  position  of  the  Greek  army  itself.  The  chance 
of  variation  of  this  position  is  limited  to  one  direction ;  for 
east  and  west  the  limits  of  the  plain  are  invariable,  and 
the  plain  has  only  grown  northwards,  being  shut  in  by  hills 
on  each  side.  The  ground  occupied  by  a  camp,  for  even 
half  the  years  the  Trojan  war  is  supposed  to  have  lasted, 
would  inevitably  have  been  covered  with  an  immense  de- 
posit of  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  which  the  washing  of  the 
river  would  only  cover  deeper.  A  trench  driven  along 
that  part  of  the  plain  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river 
would,  to  a  certainty,  throw  up  some  trace  of  the  camp — 
not  gold  and  silver  vases,  or  valuable  arms,  but  broken 
weapons  and  little  trifles  not  worth  picking  up  in  their 
day,  but  now  worth  more  than  Schliemann's  gold  and  sil- 
ver put  together,  since  thejr  would  not  on\j  confirm  one 
of  the  most  important  traditions  of  the  classical  world,  but 
give  a  means  of  ascertaining  approximately  its  date,  and 
so  prove  or  disprove  all  the  assigned  dates  of  early  Greek 
history.  If  anything  were  found  there  of  the  nature  sought, 
it  would  complete  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  the  topography  of  the  Iliad  has  begun,  and,  besides 
fixing  a  point  in  history,  give  us  the  earliest  object  of 
archeeological  interest  to  which  apositive  place  can  be 
assigned  in  the  classical  cycle.  Tne  Trojan  war  is  the 
field  where  the  mists  of  mythology  begin  to  disclose  per^ 
sonality  and  history ;  to  find  something  of  this  epoch  would 
enable  us  perhaps  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the  change 
took  place.  We  must  not  be  so  exacting  or  so  credulous 
as  Scnliemann,  and  ask  for  something  which  shall  be  Aga- 
memnon's or  Ajax's ;  but  a  broken  lance,  a  shattered  hel- 
met or  fragment  of  a  shield,  the  foundations  of  a  wall,  or 
some  article  which  served  as  medium  of  exchange,  would 
illuminate  that  mythic  twilight  in  a  marvellous  way. 

But  what,  then,  is  Schliemann's  discovery  ?  Certainly 
a  city  not  of  the  earliest  date.  He  dies  down  through  the 
Greek  city  of  New  Troy,  and  finds  below  it  evidence  of 
barbaric  life  —  ashes,  d6bris  of  buildings  built  mainly  of 
wood,  or  at  best  of  small  stones  and  earth;  then  going  down 
still  he  finds  stone  implements,  pottery,  knives  of  flint  and 
implements  of  bone,  and  then  still  deeper  he  comes  on 
bronze  implements,  and  finds  a  ruin  of  cut  stone  with  many 
bronze  implements  mixed  with  stone,  and  what  he  considers 
as  Priam's  treasure.  But  unfortunately  for  his  conclusions 
he  found  below  this^a  city  of  a  superior  state  of  civilization, 
which,  for  whatever  reason,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
investigate.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  it  would  disprove  his 
Trojan  theory.  • 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  enthusiastic  Doctor  has  so  little 
archseological  knowledge  or  judgment  that  we  can  accept 
none  of  his  conclusions  as  of  any  authority,  and  the  photo- 
graphs he  has  sent  out  with  his  book  are  so  bad  as  to  be 
utterly  worthless  —  mostly  made  from  bad  drawings,  and 
of  these  none  made  with  intelligent  reference  to  the  import 
tant  data  in  such  excavations,  the  character  of  the  walls 
and  the  manner  of  working  the  stone.  The  single  fact  of 
a  city  having  preceded  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  Trojr 
would  be  sufficient  to  upset  his  hypothesis,  especially  if 
this  be  of  a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  and  this,  the  most 
important  fact  developed  by  the  excavation,  the  simple- 
minded  archsBologist  (r)  neglected  to  follow  up. 


The  articles  which  he  calls  Priam'a  treaaore  prove  wA- 
ing.  The  ornaments  very  much  resemble  the  jaiwli; 
made  to*day  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  in  style  of  vsi^ 
manship,  and  not  a  little^in  general  character.  The  ma^ 
ure  of  copper  and  stone' is  only  apparently  eoofosii^fr 
the  use  or  flint  implements  for  certain  porpoaea  lasted  \a^ 
after  the  age  of  bronze,  as  in  North  America;  ^sritk  tk 
Jews  even,  where  the  knivea  for  circamdsion  were  fin 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  gave  sharp  cutting  edgeawUd 
no  metals  would  until  the  art  of  tempering  Uiem  was  &> 
covered.  The  bronze  lance  would  pierce  and  the  hamat 
helmet  protect,  bronze  axes  even  might  well  chop  wood; 
but  to*  cut  the  tough  hide  of  a  bull,  to  make  a  qakk  sad 
properly  chirurgicaf  incision,  a  keen  flint  edge  is  skS 
better  than  a  blunt  knile.  The  mound  at  Marathoa  a 
covered,  after  heavy  rains,  with  small  flint  potnti  tti 
arrow-heads,  which  must  have  ^been  scraped  up  with  tki 
earth  from  the  surface  of  the  field  from  which  the  oi^a^ 
is  made,  and  must  be  contemporanr  vrith  the  battle. 

This  position  of  the  excavated  city,  above  die  mat 
civilized  one,  is  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  its  fa« 
antiquity ;  and  the  character  oi  the  objects  foand  ia  no  »• 
set  to  this  objection,  for  without  exception  (so  &r  as  oai 
can  judge  from  the  photographs,  of  which  only  about  Uf 
a  dozen  of  the  vases,  etc.;  are  tolerable)  they  are  of  tk 
kind  which  all  barbaric  workers  produce — the  pottej 
very  rude,  and  the  fantasy  of  the  <*  owl-headed  lliiiem' 
the  most  unfounded  delusion  that  ever  strained  cobcIbssi 
to  meet  desire.  The  Doctor  everywhere  prores  too  oatb 
and  aasumes  too  much,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  cfac 
there  are  many  who  regard  his  treasures  as  another  Sh^ai 
swindle. 

Supposing  it  genuine,  however,  it  ia  imposribletbsti 
should  pass  without  grave  question  as  jtre-hiatoric.  Das  2 
may  be  to  one  of  the  waves  of  Asiatic  barbarism  whkk 
fix>m  the  earliest  advance  of  Pelasgic  or  Hellenic  cirilia- 
tion  in  Asia  Minor,  at  intervals  buried  that  civilizstHa 
and  this  would  afford  no  clue  whatever  to  the  period  e^ 
this  particular  work.  There  are  no  inscriptions,  thoe^ 
some  of  the  terra-cotta  objects  have  marks  which  reseabfa 
unintelligent  imitation  of  early  Greek  characters,  and  vtick 
recall  tibe  Persian  imitations  of  the  coins  of  the  Alexandria 
empire ;  but  these,  if  really  such,  wonld  be  conelosiveefi- 
dence  of  the  comparatively  late  barbariam  of  the  wori: ;  far 
it  is  prettv  clear  tnat  long  after  the  time  at  which  Troy  if  sf- 
posed  to  nave  fallen  there  was  no  Greek  alphabet  props^ 
speaking.  The  single  instance  in  which  a  Greek  vaii 
FcAuw,  has  been  suspected  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  ramsA 
more  like  an  unintelligent  copying  of  the  letters  with  tk 
digamma  in  an  unprecedented  position.  It  is,  moreotv 
from  a  careless  drawing  that  the  photograph  wasasde 
which  the  Professor  examined,  ana  there  is  nothii^  1) 
show  that  it  was  correct  or  from  what  part  of  the  excavana 
it  came,  whether  from  the  first  or  the  fourth  layer  of  rdia 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  all  that  Schlieaaa 
has  given  us  which  is  of  any  definite  value  whatever,  aai 
until  some  one  more  intelligent  and  more  deairooa  of  tn^ 
archseological  results  shall  finish  the  excavation  of  tbejo*' 
est  stratum  of  ruin,  we  shall  hardly  have  any  more  mds 
idea  of  the  past  of  this  mysterious  site,  of  which  ooIt  oai 
thing  is  absolutely  certain,  namely,  that^  be  Troy  what  sac 
where  it  might,  this  is  not  the  ruin  of  the  sacred  dtf . 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

MM.  Ergkmann-Chatrian  are  novelists  who  haveil' 
tained  a  popularity  in  this  country  presumably  beyond  tha 
of  any  other  author  of  France,  and  this  in  a  very  fba< 
space  of  time.  Victor  Hugo's  romances  are  largely  rssds 
England,  but  mostly  by  a  section  of  the  cultivated  dasaa: 
Alexandre  Dumas  is  well  known,  but  perhaps  a  UttkKoe 
Eugiine  Sue  is  known,  but  not  very  widely ;  oUier  trfsA 
novelists,  if  we  except  Georges  Sand,  are  probably  kaoa 
to  few  save  regular  readers  of  French  uteraturs  ia  tk 
original.    MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  have,  too,  thdr  pSsff 
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rith  readers  of  culture,  and  translations  of  their  works 
Ave  appeared  in  our  periodicals ;  but,  over  and  above  that, 
heir  volumes  appear  in  cheap  form  at  our  railway  book- 
tails  ;  reprints  of  their  stories  are  found  in  magazines  that 
to  not  pretend  to  appreciation  of  foreign  literatures ;  and 
Itogether  they  appear  to  have  been  more  popularly  ab- 
orbed  amongst  us  than  any  of  their  literary  compeers. 

Erckmann-Chatrian  are  French  novelists :  they  are  Alsa- 
ians  by  birth,  but,  unswayed  by  Prussian  occupation  of 
heir  fatherland,  are  very  decided  in  the  matter  of  nation- 
lity.  They  are  bumingly  and  unchangeably  French.  In 
pite  of  this,  there  must  somehow  be  an  JBnglish  element  in 
hem  for  them  so  strongly  to  have  attracted  an  English 
»ublic.  They  treat  of  nothing  English,  for  England  they 
annot  know,  and  what  is  or  what  was  French  soil  is  the 
cene  of  all  their  romance.  What  an  Englishman,  how- 
ver,  would  probably  recognize  as  kindr^  to  his  own 
lature  in  them  is  the  sobriety  and  practical  common-sense 
nanifested  invariably  in  their  work.  They  have  a  homely 
'  innocence  of  sight,''  and  what  they  see  they  are  not  afraid 
0  tell  in  honest  fashion,  and  without  the  accompaniment 
if  any  hysteric  excitement. 

The  popularity  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  in  this  coun- 

7  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  late,  and  English  editions 
their  works  have  been  multiplied  exceedingly.  Our 
Lmerican  cousins  are  generally  readier  than  ourselves  to 
cknowledge  French  literature  ;  but  no  translation  of  any 
irckmannChatrian  romance  appeared  in  America  before 

0  recent  a  time  as  1868.  Afler  that  date,  however,  their 
fTomss  in  America  was  rapid.    Of  the  first  work  published 

1  that  country  several  thousands  of  copies  were  soon  sold, 
ad  other  works  of  the  series  were  put  to  press  forthwith. 

For  a  long  period,  even  in  France,  the  name  Erckmann- 
/hatrian  was  taken  for  that  of  a  single  individual.  This 
lea  b  not  an  unnatural  one ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
b  in  reading  the  volumes  produced  under  that  sobriquet; 
or  which  u  Erckmann,  and  which  Chatrian,  it  is  quite  im- 
KMsible  to  determine.  And  in  fact  the  subjection  in  the 
irotherhood  of  the  individualities  to  the  duality  is  most 
iomplete.  Their  literary  partnership  is  like  the  ideal 
aarriage  —  the  '^marriage  of  completion."  That  these 
wo  imperfect  individuals  have  mutually  mated  and  com- 
pacted their  intellectual  powers,  and  have  not  been  doomed 

0  journey  through  life  like  restless,  unsatisfied,  separated 
overs,  ought  to  be  matter  of  much  congratulation  to  them 
jid  to  the  world.    They  have  produced  a  notable  family 

1  valuable  books,  which  neither  could  have  given  birth  to 
ingly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  husband  and  wife,  by 
ong  and  intimate  union,  ^w  gradually  to  assimilate  to  a 
ertain  extent  in  external  appearance.  A  more  singular 
Act  is  noted  with  regard  to  MM.  Erckmann- Chatrian;  that 
rhile  their  photographs,  when  taken  separately,  show  no 
imilitude  at  all  between  the  pair,  yet  when  Uiey  are  taken 
ogether  a  singular  resemblance  is  produced  by  their  feat- 
ires  being  fused  into  a  common  expression,  a  sort  of 
'  E^kmann- Chatrian  look."  It  has  been  wickedly  observed 
hat  they  might  be  useful  to  sceptics  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
,  belief  in  Athanasius.  Erckmann  is  a  novelist,  Chatrian 
I  a  novelist,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  plain  they  are  not  two 
lovelists,  but  one  novelist  —  *'  Erckmann-Chatrian."  There 
I  one  person  of  Erckmann,  another  person  of  Chatrian,  and 
et  they  are  not  two  literary  personages,  but  one  literary 
personage. 

£mile  Erckmann,  the  elder  of  the  pair,  was  bom  in  1822. 
le  is  pure  Alsatian  by  birth,  his  father  having  been  a 
ookseller  in  the  province.  In  1842  he  came  to  Paris  to 
tndy  law,  which  proved  a  dreadful  trial  to  him,  for  he  is 
n  artist  to  the  core.  He  had  an  interval  of  military  ser- 
ice  in  1848  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1857  or  1858  that  he 
acoeeded  in  passing  his  final  legal  examination  and  attain- 
ag  bis  status  as  a  barrister.  This  he  accomplished  by  the 
ommittal  to  memory  of  the  whole  of  the  Code  NapoWn, 
.  prodigious  and  most  uncongenial  task,  the  application 
.ecessary  for  which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  the  whole  of 
Ib  head  of  hair.  This  unfortunate  lawyer  confesses  that 
he  simplest  of  legal  propositions  was  ever  beyond  his 
owers    of  comprehension.    We  can  easily  understand, 


therefore,  that  he  f  oon  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession. Erckmann  wears  spectacles,  and  is  given  to 
reverie.  His  face  is  delicately  formed,  with  a  sensitive 
mouth.  He  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  at  the  same 
time  gentle  and  violent,  with  the  voice-power  of  a  Boaner- 
ges, but  with  method  and  circumspection  in  his  remarks, 
and  carefulness  of  expression  and  style.  He  seems  to  be 
Uie  fidr  ideal  of  an  Alsatian  —  French  vivacity  comminzled 
with  German  minuteness  and  method.  He  is  stated  to 
have  in  his  veins  a  tincture  of  careless,  gypsy,  vagabond 
blood,  whence  perhaps  he  derives  his  intense  artist  nature. 
He  is  deeply  musical,  but  never  enters  an  opera  house. 
His  Bohemian  instincts  demand  the  purchase  every  morn- 
ing of  ten  cents'  worth  of  tobacco  and  a  new  pipe. 

Chatrian's  portrait  conveys  the  idea  of  a  man  still  more 
artistic  by  blood  than  his  confrhre.    He  has  an  immense 
shock  of  dark  hair,  flaring,  as  it  were,  over  his  head  like 
the  wavy  flames  of  shaken  torches.    From  this  peculiarity 
he  has  been  thought  to  resemble  the  elder  Dumas,  whose 
head  was  exuberantly  woolly.    He  is  short,  thick-set,  with 
a  broad  back,  and  a  lion's  calm  strength.    He  moves 
slowly,  with  a  careless  but  majestic  vigor.     His  voice  is 
rich,  full,  and  decisive.    He  is  a  clear,  firm,  and  simple 
talker.    His  forehead  is  rather  broad  than  high,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Erckmann's,  which  is  rather  lofty ;  and  his  eyea  are 
scrutinizing  and  detective.    He  has  a  well-carved  nose, 
and  a  Uiick,  short,  scrubby  moustache.    His  mouth  is  large, 
and  his  lips  a  dark  purple-red.    He  seems  to  be  endowed 
with  a  stronger  will-power  than  Erckmann.     A  French 
journalist  describes  him  as  possessed  of  "  a  frankness,  a 
thoughtfulness,  a  decision,  and  a  virility  which  quite  carry 
one  away.    The  man  is  incapable  of  anything  mean  or 
small ;  probity,  dienity,  and  honor  breathe  in  everything 
he  says.^*    Alexandre,  or  Pierre,  Chatrian  (for  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  his  prsenomen)  is  four  years  younger  than  his 
partner,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Alsace,  though  he  traces 
to  Corsican  and  Italian  ancestry,  while  Erckmann  is  pure 
German-Swabian.    The  friends  were  youths  together  at 
Pfalzburg  Gymnasium ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  this  college  discovered  early  their  talents  and 
mutual  suitability,  and  advbed  their  literary  Union.    They 
followed  this  counsel  while  yet  at  college,  and  produced  a 
drama  called  *<  Schinderhannes,"  which  was  published  in  a 
provincial  newspaper  just  before  the  revolution  of  1848.    A 
new  edition  of  it  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the  Ambigu 
Comique,  but  the  manager  deemed  it  dangerous  without 
certain  modifications,  wmch  the  brethren  refused  to  make. 
Hiey  have  never  been  mere  salesmen  of  their  work,  but 
have    always  maintained  the  dignity  that  becomes  the 
genuine  artist. 

When  Erckmann  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  Chatrian 
had  proceeded  to  Belgium  to  follow  his  family  trade  of 
glass  manufacture.  He  became  soon  dissatisfied  with  this 
and  returned  to  Pfalzburg,  where  he  became  a  superintend- 
ent at  die  college,  with  the  privilege  of  continuing  his 
stucUes  there  in  return  for  his  services.  The  pair  were 
thus  for  a  time  divided  ;  but  Erckmann  would  every  now 
and  then  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  town,  when  he  felt  him- 
self particnlarlv  disgusted  with  law.  During  this  period 
another  joint  drama  was  produced,  **  L' Alsace  en  1814," 
which  was  performed  at  the  Strasbourg  theatre,  in  1848, 
with  such  striking  success  as  to  be  promptly  suppressed  by 
the  government.  The  pair  published  a  series  of  stories  in 
the  local  newspaper,  which  were  afterwards  collected,  but 
fell  dead  from  the  press.  In  1850  Chatrian  threw  up  his 
Pfalzburg  appointment  and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  office  of  the  Eastern  Railway. 

The  worthy  couple  were  now  together  and  worked  hard, 
though  for  a  long  period  with  but  small  apparent  success. 
They  were  both,  it  is  sai^,  very  poor,  and  out  of  sixty  pub- 
lishers to  whom  they  offered  their  works,  not  one  would 
take  anything  at  their  hands.  But  they  persevered,  and 
sometimes  got  their  writings  accepted  by  provincial  jour- 
nals. Doubtless  during  this  period  they  were  consolidating 
their  powers ;  and  it  is  well  tnat  they  had  courage  enough, 
in  spite  of  disappointments,  to  <*  keep  on  keeping  on  "  at 
their  endeavors. 
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The  firat  trace  we  find  of  our  authors  in  the  Paris  journals 
is  in  V Artiste  of  22<i  June,  1856,  that  beini;  a   weekly 

1'oamal  devoted  to  fine  arts,  an<i  containini;  exquisite  and 
arge  fuU-pa;;;e  engravinj^s,  chiefly  of 'modem  paintings. 
Its  chief  literary  contributors  were  Th^ophile  Gautier, 
€reorges  Sand,  Jules  Janin,  Alphonse  Esquiros,  Hypolyte 
Castile,  Ars6ne  Iloussaye,  Edmond  About,  Th^aore  de 
Banville,  Henri  Murger,  Charles  Monselet,  with  a  host  of 
less  known  names.  Chateaubriand  had  written  in  it; 
Eugfene  Sue  and  Edgard  Quinet  had  made  their  dibut 
therein. 

In  this  splendid  and  Bohemian  journal  appeared  then 
car  twins,  MM.  Erckmann-Chitrian.  Thougn  they  did 
not  call  themselves  by  the  compound  name  at  this  date,  they 
seem  to  have  mystified  the  puMic  as  much  as  was  possible. 
Their  first  story  was  entitlea  '*  I^e  Bourgmestre  en  Bouteille, 
Conte  Fantastique,  par  £.  Erckmann."  It  was  signed 
**  Pierre  Chatrian.  Traduit  de  1* Allemand  de  E.  Erckmann." 
And  in  the  index  it  appeared  under  the  sole  name  of*'  P. 
Chatrian.**  UArti«te  in  a  former  number  had  been  giv- 
ing some  unpublished  stories  of  Hoflfmann's.  The  story 
of  our  ingenious  friends  took  shelter  under  his  mantle. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  translation  from  the  German,  both 
authors  being  acquainted  with  French ;  but  the  following 
was  the  note  which  they  appended  to  the  first  chapter  of 
their  story  —  a  very  cleverly  constructed  bait,  it  must  be 
said :  *'  AH  Frenchmen  know  Theodore  Hoffmann,  and 
nevertheless  no  one,  up  to  this  date,  has  taken  up  the  rdle 
of  successor  to  the  illustrious  writer.  One  might  believe, 
on  rejsarding  this  indifference,  that  the  *•  Conte  Fantastique ' 
died  with  its  creator,  .  .  .  and  nevertheless  nothing  is 
more  untrue.  Germany  is,  before  all,  the  country  of 
dream,  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  fantasy.  The  fantastic 
is  to  be  found  there  in  the  condition  of  memory  and  belief. 
It  lives  in  the  past  by  legend,  in  the  present  by  philosophic 
enthusiasm.  Hoflmann  has  then  a  whole  nation  of  suc- 
cessors. 

"  This  story  is  one  of  the  most  recent  productions  of  the 
young  literature  of  beyond  Rhine.  Written  in  the  stvle 
of  the  master,  it  characterizes  nevertheless  the  philosopnic 
tendency  of  the  scholars.  —  P.  C."  Thus  attractively  did 
oar  authors  manage  to  introduce  their  first  literary  vent- 
ure on  the  Parisian  press.  The  story  in  question  only 
occupies  two  short  chapters.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
mysticism  and  comedy ;  we  might  almost  imagine  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Edgar  Poe.  There  is  a  little  bit  of 
coarseness  to  be  found  in  it,  but  so  facetiously  disguised 
and  dexterously  covered  over  that  it  is  almost  pardonable. 
The  next  story,  **  1^  Requiem  de  Corbeau,"  appeared  in 
September,  1856,  and,  as  if  designed  to  puzzle,  it  was 
signed,  "  Emile  Erckmann  "  only,  without  a  word  said  as 
to  the  statement  not  three  months  previously  that  he  was 
a  (jerman  author  ;  but  a  foot-note  is  made  to  refer  to  a 
German  word  in  the  story,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of 
its  being  a  translation.  This  story  was  a  musical  one. 
The  next,  which  appeared  in  April,  1857,  was  entitled 
*'  Le  Sacrifice  d' Abraham,  Conte  Hollandais,"  and  treats 
of  Rembrandt.  The  literary  brotherhood  either  did  not 
haste  to  be  famous,  or  the  editor  of  L'Artixte  did  not  print 
their  contributions  very  rapidly,  for  there  are  long  inter- 
vals between  the  dates  of  their  appearance.  The  next 
story,  "  L'CEil  Invisible,"  appeared  in  November,  1857. 

So  far  as  regards  L* Artiste,  which  had  been  a  kind  nurs- 
ing-mother to  our  Romulus  and  Remus.  In  December, 
1H57,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  a  journal  established  and  edited 
by  Thdophile  Gautier,  published  the  romance  of  "  L'lUus- 
tre  Docteur  Mathdus,"  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  carried 
al)out  for  more  than  six  months  in  Chatrian*s  pocket,  and 
offered  on  all  sides  in  vain.  Prosperity  now  began  to 
dawn.  A  number  of  stories  that  had  undergone  much 
joint  anxious  criticism,  and  had  lain  in  the  pockets  or  on 
the  shelves  of  our  hard-working  authors  alone,  came  now 
before  the  public  gaze,  and  before  a  larger  critical  audi- 
ence. The  impression  that  resulted  was  favorable.  With 
a  select  if  limited  number  of  admirers,  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  took  their  place  as  the  introducers  of  a  new  style 
of  narrative    romance.     They  rose  with    gradual   steps, 


marching  on  with  true,  anhasty  jpr ogress,  and 
perhaps  unconscioosly,  the  tweep  of  their  works  h 
growtn  of  their  popularitr.  In  1863  they  were 
bring  before  a  larger  pubhc  than  they  had  ever  i 
to  previously  the  largest  and  most  mbttaatia]  i 
which  they  had  written.  This  was  **  Madame  Th^ 
les  Volontaires  de  1792,"  which  was  poblished  br  t 
known  Journal  de$  Dibais.  MM.  Erckmann-Chat 
just  the  kind  of  natures  in  which  appceciatian 
growth*  Like  the  public  school-boy  who,  being  i 
of  the  Cricketing  Twenty-two,  and  on  trial  fm*  t 
in  the  First  Eleven,  makes  heroic  efforts  with  the 
develops  extraordinary  powers  ;  so  oar  novelist 
they  first  emei)i^d  from  the  twilight  of  obscnritr, 
unprecedented  wonders  with  the  pen.  Being  wm 
honest  natures,  the  improvement  of  their  pontic 
them  with  responsibility,  and  their  work  ever  n 
been  invariably  what  a  critic  would  call  *^good 
and  has  never  degenerated  for  a  moment  into  the 
or  slipshod. 

To  the  translation  entitled  «^  The  Invasion  of  Fi 
1814,"  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co,' 
appended  a  description  of  the  mutoal  system  d 
writing  and  manner  of  work  of  onr  two  aathon,  i 
so  graphic  and  interesting  that  we  onote  it  entire, 
used  to  meet  at  a  cafe  on  the  BouteTard  Stnsboi 
there,  while  Erckmann  emptied  si  ass  after  glass  of  I 
of  which  but  two  sufficed  for  tSie  more  shsteniioi 
trian,  they  amused  themseWes  in  weaying  togedM 
afler  story,  such  as  in  the  days  when  they  were  t 
at  Pfalzburg  had  given  them  so  much  pleasnra 
mann  supplied  the  rich  fantastic  imagery,  Chatri 
clear,  caustic  logic  ;  and  both  together  discussed  ai 
icised,  altered  and  approved,  until  at  last,  wbes  ti 
was  elaborated  in  all  its  details  and  the  story  oos 
neither  perhaps  ooald  have  told  which  part  wn  1 
which  ms  comrade's.  Then  eame  the  writing  ost 
tale,  which  yet  existed  but  in  the  mind  of  eadi. 
times  one  would  write,  sometimes  the  other;  olie 
would  write  out  the  same  chapter,  with  resolti 
wonderfully  alike,  both  in  substance  and  form.  Afta 
the  whole  would  be  carefally  revised,  when  Chatriai 
remorseless  pen,  would  strike  out  the  too  eznbeft 
shoots  of  his  companion's  fertile  imagination.  Is  tl 
thus  completed  each  felt  that  he  had  borne  hit 
neither  wished  to  claim  any  portion  as  more  psrtie 
his  own.  The  result  they  were  satisfied  to  leave  to 
upon  its  merits ;  and  neither  to  the  suggestions  of  £ 
nor  the  possible  taste  of  the  public  was  a  smgle  ahs 
conceded."  Such  attainment  of  mutual  harmoojiii 
morally  as  well  as  psychologically  instructive.  Is  A 
ginning  of  their  conjunction  each  must  have  ih^ 
unususkl  power  of  keeping  down  selfish  thoaghti  ssdh 
jealousies ;  each  must  have  possessed  a  rare  amoota 
bearance.  As  their  connection  progressed,  the  flm» 
finity  between  them  must  gradually  have  become  deni 
and  mutual  harmony  have  been  rendered  mote  esw.  ^ 
subject  must  give  rise  to  much  curious  meditatioo  at 
who  think  it  over  and  realize  it  in  themselves.  *< 
yet  ignorant  with  regard  to  psycholo^  law:  wtm 
yet  observed  a  too  scanty  number  of  facts  to  esiw* 
arrive  at  conclusions.  We  know  that  if  two  panjsi 
in  perfect  sympathy,  the  same  thought  will  often  i»f 
occur  to  them  both  at  the  same  moment  ^hiiciig 
always  mere  coincidence :  nature  knows  no  such  tij 
mere  coincidence:  it  points  to  some  law  whi<A «• 
know.  For  leading  us  so  forcibly  to  the  connto** 
such  important  but  little  valued  topics,  MM.  »*■ 
Chatrian  are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  quite  ««  *  T 
debt  from  that  we  owe  them  for  having  given  »»«■ 
fruit  as  the  result  of  their  singular  partnership 

The  twin  authors  are  described  individaallr vi«" 
force  in  the  work  last  named.  "  In  aU  pr««™T 
Erckmann  is  as  diffident  and  helpless  as  anr  Ger^i? 
fessor.  Society  and  its  obligations  are  irksoafj 
In  Paris  he  never  feels  at  home,  and  only  ^"^^ 
when  once  more  among  the  hills  about  PfihDC$> 
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he  loves  to  roam  for  days  together,  and  talk  with  the 
simple  coal-bnrners  and  wood-cutters  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  Bible  and  the  '  Fables '  of  La  Fontaine  are  his  favor- 
ite books.  During  his  lon^  wanderings  among  the  moun- 
tains, he  busies  himself  with  the  composition  of  a  great 
epic  upon  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  a  thousand 
▼erses  are  alreadv  composed,  though  not  one  committed 
to  writing.  Thanks  to  the  discipline  of  his  legal  studies 
and  the  hated  Code  Napol^n,  his  memory  is  so  retentive 
that  he  can  recall  at  will  not  only  every  line,  but  every 
alteration  made  in  any  of  them."  He  must  be  a  useful 
man  in  making  the  final  revision  of  the  joint  romances  if 
his  memory  is  like  this.  He  will  remember  the  rough 
draft,  the  alterations  suggested  by  each  during  its  consid- 
eration, and  the  reasons  for  them;  so  that  if  the  first 
ihoughu  happen,  as  sometimes  occurs,  to  have  been  the 
best,  they  can  be  referred  to  and  reproduced.  We  may 
■ee,  too,  from  this  little  picture,  where  and  how  some,  at 
least,  of  the  power  of  producing  the  simple  narrative  of  a 
peasant  is  gained.  Erckmann  talks  with  coal-burners  and 
wood-cutters  and  people  ignorant  of  culture,  who  are  often 
shrewder  and  wiser  than  the  world  gives  them  credit  for,' 
being,  as  they  are,  more  instinctive  and  simple.  He  makes 
himself  their  confidant,  and,  with  his  prodigious  memory, 
has  his  homely  friends  always  at  hand,  ready  to  give  their 
views  upon  such  topics  as  form  the  subjects  of  the  romance 
in  process  of  composition.  "  Chatrian,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  business-man  of  the  partnership.  He  it  is  who  sees 
that  his  friend  is  provided  with  the  proper  black  coat 
when  invitations  which  cannot  be  refused  are  accepted. 
He  conducts  all  negotiations  with  papers  and  publiflhers, 
apees  upon  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  corrects  Uie  proofa 
He  reads  all  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  takes  care  that 
none  but  the  most  favorable  meet  the  eye  of  the  sensitive 
Erckmann.  He  himself  is  proof  against  praise  or  blame  — 
philosopher  enough  to  bear  the  latter  with  stoicism ;  too 
much  of  a  sceptic  to  long  for  the  former." 

We  do  not  find  the  names  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  like 
those  of  many  French  authors  who  are  journalists  as  well, 
on  every  other  pagre  of  the  literary  Reviews.  Like  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  m  America,  they  may  claim  the  posi- 
tion of  having  been  for  a  long  period  the  most  obscure 
authors  in  France.  One  reason  of  this  absence  of  personal 
notoriety  was  that  they  scrupulously  kept  aloof  from  all 
literary  or  political  cliques.  "  They  avoid  like  the  plague," 
said  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Paris  journals,  *<  the  mere  petty 
local  Parisian  upril^  the  demirmonde^  chatterboxes,  and  the 
mechanics  of  literature.  Hand  in-hand  alone  they  follow 
their  path;  the  antechamber  of  newspapers  never  sees 
their  faces.  They  work  always  and  everywhere.  This  u 
their  method:  Every  morning,  before  Chatrian  goes  to 
his  desk  in  the  Eastern  Railway,  they  cut  out  the  day's 
task  while  they  are  at  breakfast  When  they  meet  again 
in  the  evening  at  dinner,  each  communicates  to  the  other 
the  ideas  he  has  collected.  These  are  discussed,  com- 
pared, winnowed ;  and  .they  select  the  plot,  invent  the 
incidents,  and  turn  off  the  novel  on  which  they  are  at  work. 
In  this  way  it  is  completed.  When  it  is  ended  each  in 
turn  reads  the  proof-sheets,  modifies,  comments  on  them, 
and  communicates  his  suggestions  to  the  other.  This  par- 
tial revision  ended,  they  proceed  to  the  great,  general,  and 
last  inspection,  after  which  the  book  is  published." 

One  aim  and  strenuous  endeavor  of  our  authors,  which  is 
not  yet  as  much  appreciated  as  they  feel  it  deserves,  is,  we 
are  told,  to  restore  their  language  to  its  original  strength 
and  parity,  to  avoid  using  an  abstract  expression  for  a 
plain,  material  thing,  and  to  discard  every  word  which  is 
not  strictly  of  French  origin.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this 
parity  of  style,  as  well  as  to  the  temperance  of  their  man- 
ner, that  they  have  had  one  of  their  romances  adopted  by 
the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  Board  as  a  text-book, 
fiooks  not  abstruse  or  technical,  written  in  elegant  lan- 
guage, sound  in  ideas,  and  interesting  to  read,  are  very 
rare,  as  schoolmasters  know  well,  and  especially  in  French 
literature. 

MM.  £rckmann-Chatrian*s  books  are  attractive 'because 
hey  are  human,  and  are  human  in  confining  themselves 


to  what  is  real  and  true.  Their  observations  upon  the 
revolutions  of  France  are  not  exhaustive;  they  do  not 
profess  to  have  seen  everything,  or  to  take  count  of  all  the 
varied  influences  at  worx.  What  thev  do  see,  however, 
is  comprehensive  from  its  very  simplicity,  and  so  mani- 
festly true  and  sincere  that  their  opinions  would  carry 
more  weight  than  others  of  much  more  startling  brilliance 
and  greater  superficial  sweep. 

Common-sense  when  of  a  nigh  kind  ought  to  be  the  most 
convincing  of  all  things.  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are 
entitled  to  feel  a  peculiar  pride  in  having  wielded  such  a 
weapon  so  successfully  in  so  uncongenial  a  country  as 
France.  Thev  may  be  proud,  too,  now  that  the  Second 
Empire  is  in  the  dust,  ana  seen  in  its  true  colors  as  a  soiled 
and  sordid  reflection  of  an  evil  but  brilliant  prototype,  in 
remembering  that  they  were  on  the  right  side  from  the 

first. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  novels,  as  now  collected,  are 
arranged  in  two  classes  —  '*  Romans  Nationaux "  and 
**  Romans  Populaires."  Those  of  the  former  class  relate 
to  three  periods,  the  Revolution  of  1 789,  the  campaigns 
of  1815,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Restoration  in  1848.  To 
the  first  category  belongs  *'  L'Histoire  d'un  Faysan," 
which  was  published  in  1868,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant worxs  in  the  series.  The  ostensible  narrator  of  the 
story  is  an  old  peasant,  who  goes  deep  into  the  actual  his- 
tory of  the  poor,  suffering,  helpless  families  of  his  class. 
There  is  a  grand  Puritanic  indignation  flashing  over  this 
book,  which  takes  the  form  sometimes  of  the  most  mordant 
satiie.  **  Madame  Th^r^se  '*  belongs  also  to  this  period. 
To  the  1815  period  belong  the  <'  Conscript,"  the  '*  JBlock- 
ade  of  Phalsbours,"  ''  Waterloo,"  and  the  <'  Blocns :  "  and 
to  the  1848  perioa  the  "  Histoire  d'un  Homme  du  Peuple." 
The  series  of  volumes  is  chiefly  a  history  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine ;  but  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  occupied  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  French  history,  that  the  limitation  of 
area  does  not  deprive  the  total  work  of  its  universality. 
In  the  '*  Romans  Populaires,"  comedy  occupies  a  larger 

flace  than  in  the  more  serious  and  highly-pitched  works, 
'rom  the  very  first,  when  their  stories  were  struggling  for 
birth  in  the  Paris  journals,  a  genuine  humor  has  charac- 
terized MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  style.  We  may  say  the 
key-note  of  their  works  is  humor  alternating  with  pathos. 
We  may  yet  expect  from  our  authors,  other  striking  addi- 
tions to  their  historic  series.  Erckmann  was  at  Pfalzburg 
during  the  late  siege,  and  Chatrian  was  shut  up  in  be- 
deged  Paris. 

After  the  mystification  which  they  practised  with  regard 
to  their  joint  productions  on  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Paris  journals,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  subse- 
quent intimate  collaboration,  we  might  well  doubt  whether 
we  could  find  anything  that  could  be  guaranteed  as  the 
work  of  Erckmann  alone,  or  of  Chatrian  alone.  There  is 
noUiing  which  either  could  write  without  old  habit  sub- 
jecting him  to  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  other. 
Under  the  name  of  £mile  Erckmann  only  there  appeared, 
in  1843,  a  brochure  on  the  subject  of  military  recruiting. 
Erckmann  was  at  this  period  studying  law  in  Paris  :  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  pamphlet  was  not  written  during  a 
visit  to  Pfalzburg,  with  Chatrian  looking  over  his  shoulder? 
As  Chatrian,  however,  was  at  this  date  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  perhaps  we  may  give  Erckmann  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing for  once  indulged  in  authorship  all  by  himself.  Indeed, 
he  may  certainly  be  allowed  that  honor,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  Chatrian  in  184S.  The 
account  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  their  brotherhood  during  their  college 
career ;  but  another  account  gives  us  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  until  1847  that  they  were  introduced  to  each  other, 
and  began  their  literary  partnership. 

We  can  point  to  a  specimen  of  composition  which  it  seems 
more  than  probable  is  the  sole  worx  of  Chatrian.  It  is  a 
.letter  from  nim  to  a  fnend  of  his,  an  English  clergyman, 
living  at  Broughton-in-Fumess.  The  letter  is  dated  from 
Paris  in  October,  1868,  and  was  printed  in  the  Timu 
of  the  21  St  October,  1870,  being  deemed  of  interest  'on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Chatrian  was  at  that  date  shut  up 
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in  Paris,  from  whence  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
ever  emerge.  We  translate  a  portion  of  the  letter  here,  as 
it  possesses  a  special  interest,  apart  from  its  inherent  value, 
in  the  fact  of  tne  singular  resemblance  of  its  minute  and 
viyid  style  to  many  a  narrative  page  in  the  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  novels.  Chatrian's  own  history  is  evidently  akin 
to  that  of  some  of  the  characters  he  introduces  us  to.  The 
letter  which  we  translate  runs  as  follows:  *<I  see  myself 
i^ain,  quite  little,  between  the  knees  of  my  father  behind 
the  great  cast  metal  stove ;  my  mother  and  my  sister  are 
spinning,  the  spinning-wheele  are  buzzing;  my  uncle 
Antoine,  an  old  soldier,  is  striding  to  and  fro,  with  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  back;  my  brother  £douard  is 
sleeping  in  a  corner;  and  Jean-Baptiste,  the  eldest,  is 
seated  at  the  Uble,  by  the  side  of  the  little  copper  lamp, 
and  reading  the  History  of  Napoleon  the  Great  1 

'*  How  I  listened !  how  I  opened  my  ey%&  at  the  story  of 
those  marches,  of  those  countermarches,  of  those  mighty 
battles,  of  those  squares  broken  by  cavalry,  of  those  re- 
doubts taken  by  assault,  of  those  standards  taken  from  Uie 
enemy,  and  of  those  despatches  startling  as  trumpet  notes  1 

"  And  when  misfortunes  arrived  —  the  retreat  from  Rus- 
sia, Kulm,  Dennewitz,  Katzbach,  Leipzig,  the  rain,  ihe 
lack  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  the  defection  of  the 
allies  —  all  these  miseries!  and,  finally,  the  invasion  — 
how  my  poor  little  heart  sank  oppressed  I 

^  I  remember  how,  whilst  hearing  for  the  first  time  the 
story  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  my  brother,  whose 
voice  was  trembling,  cried  out  the  *  Sauve  qui  pent  1 '  I 
burst  into  such  sobbings  that  Uncle  Antoine  ordered  the 
book  to  be  shut,  and  my  good  father  had  infinite  trouble 
to  console  me.  I  had  to  be  promised  that  as  soon  as  I  was 
big  I  should  go  to  fight  against  the  English. 

*|  Yes ;  these  are  the  memories  which  the  beautiful  por- 
traits you  have  sent  awaken  in  me ;  and  the  fact  fills  me 
with  many  a  reflection  upon  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  the  power  of  the  first  impressions  of  youth.  I 
can  recall  clearly  what  energy  it  has  cost  me,  and  what 
strife  against  my  own  family,  to  get  rid  of  that  Napoleonic 
Legend  in  which  my  infancy  was  cradled. 

''  Thank  God,  I  have  attained  to  such  deliverance.  I 
have  even  the  satisfaction  of  having  dealt  it  some  rough 
.blows;  and  you  will  easily  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
have  no  longer  any  deeire  to  fight  against  the  English.  If 
I  ever  make  a  descent  into  England  —  which  I  ardently 
long  to  do  —  it  will  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
quarrel  with  you,  but  to  sit  down  at  your  fireside  and  cnat 
with  you  on  the  topic  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
He  alone  is  great  who  proclaimed  it  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  —  Chatrian." 

Is  not  this  a  charming  letter  ?  M.  Chatrian  has  been 
called  the  business-man  of  the  partnership ;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  his  province  had  been  more  that  of  a 
critic  and  subduer  of  Erckmann's  vagaries,  than  that  of 
an  originator.  We  are  compelled  by  this  letter  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Chatrian  cannot  be  the  less  the  creator, 
the  less  for^etive  of  ideas,  of  the  two.  How  simple,  and 
yet  how  forcible  is  his  style ;  how  unadorned  and  yet  how 
picturesque  1 

It  is  hoped  that  M.  Chatrian  may  some  day  communi- 
cate the  story  of  his  life  to  his  English  friend.  Should 
this  anticipation  ever  be  fulfilled,  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing sketch  may  be  expected,  for  with  him  tne  autobio- 
graphic faculty  is  manifestly  a  natural  gift. 

The  Qualities  that  mark  the  letter  just  quoted  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  series  of  our  authors'  works. 
The  praise  they  have  earned  has  been  for  their  straight- 
forward honesty,  simple  beauty,  and  lack  of  sensationalism 
and  extravagance.  They  may,  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  feverish  voluptuousness  of  much  that  is  proauced 
in  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mawkish  sentimen- 
tality —  so-called  reH^ion  —  on  the  other,  lay  claim  to  a 
high  place  apart  The  characters  they  introduce  to  us 
may  not  be  conspicuous  for  genius,  or  abnormally  attrac- 
tive, but  in  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  manner  of  bring- 
ing them  before  us,  there  is  a  dramatic  simplicity  that  is 
Shakespearean.    A  calm  common-sense  runs  through  all 


the  books.^It  is  doubtless  firom  this  commonplace,  bat 
most  estimable  sanity,  manifested  in  a  country  Kiven  orar- 
much  to  screaming,  that  the  political  effect  of  MM.  Erd- 
mann-Chatrian's  books,  or  the  dread  of  their  politied 
effect,  has  arisen. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren,  as  we  have  said,  are  fond  sf 
these,  the  least  Parisian  of  novelists.  Colonel  Higginsoa, 
who  edits  an  American  version  of  '* Madame  'Imf^** 
says :  **  That  rural  life  of  France,  which  b  so  hid  froa  u 
Americans  behind  the  glare  of  Paris,  fills  these  books  vith 
a  pure  and  healthful  atmosphere.  You  tee  the  srtit 
world  through  innocent  eyes.  There  is  nothing  so  hsid, 
perhaps,  as  to  be  thoroughly  simple  in  fiction.  The  sim- 
plicity of  Lamartine,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  torn  out,  oo 
second  thoughts,  the  extreme  of  affectation ;  bat  hoe  a 
a  simplicity  that  is  genuine,  noble,  uncloying.  These  sis 
among  the  few  French  novels  that  do  not  leave,  as  Clls^ 
lotte  Bronte  said,  a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth.** 

The  Erckmann-Chatrian  novels  have  indeed  shown  thst 
Paris  is  not  France,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  ths 
health  of  Paris  could  she  be  less  self-centred,  and  know 
something  more  of  the  simple,  shrewd  thoaghts  and  ia- 
stinciive  realism  of  the  neglected  peasants  of  her  pcoT- 
inces.  Had  Paris  not  despisiad  the  bucolic  people  oatnfe 
of  her,  perhaps  she  and  they  would  not  so  far  have  becooie 
the  prey  of  the  priestly  factions  that  distract  them. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are  likely  to  be  even  more 
widely  known  than  at  present.  When  we  are  given  thor 
full  recital  of  the  events  that  have  thrilled  as  in  years  jnit 
gone  by,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  a  perfect  eacyclopraa 
of  historic  romance.  Their  stories  are  as  srapmic  as  the 
narrative  of  the  best  war-correspondent,  ancf  fraught  witk 
a  simple  sincerity  that  tells  its  own  tale  and  wins  its  owa 
friends.  Should  these  matter-of-fact  romaocea,  thsse 
records  alike  of  revolutions  and  of  untroubled  rural  life» 
ever  lose  their  interest  with  the  ordinary  novel-reader, 
they  will  not  thereby  be  rendered  useless  and  fit  only  ftr 
the  dusty  top-shelf  of  the  library.  They  will  grow  ints 
invaluable  documents  of  history,  for,  without  the  light  of 
their  fictional  truth,  much  of  French  hbtory  will  be  bil 
imperfectly  intelli»ble  in  days  to  come. 

Just  as  Walter  Scott's  romances  are  expected  to  live  bf 
their  perennial  historic  interest,  when  newer  ezcitematB 
have  banished  them  from  the  circulating  library,  so  may 
we  fairly  prognosticate  with  regard  to  those  of  M&L  &cfc- 
mann-Chatrian.  Such  a  position  is  no  small  thing  to  ban 
been  gained  by  two  homely  provincial  nonentities,  ooe  i 
railway  clerk,  the  other  an  incompetent  lawyer,  ploddisf 
away  together  in  obscure  lodgings  in  Paris.  They  han 
mounted  it  step  by  step  by  their  persbtent,  plodding  woik 
before  the  dawn  of  fame,  by  their  unchangeMl  artistic  ooa- 
scientiousness  and  truth  thereafter,  and  last,  bat  perbapi 
not  least,  by  the  mystic,  strange  support  their  mated  ia- 
tellects  afford  each  other  —  bringing  up  to  practtcai  power 
a  literary  partnership  that  is  without  parallel. 


THE  FRENCH  STAGE  OF  TO-DAY. 

BT  EVBLTN  JBBBOLD. 

Thb  literary  historian  who  takes  upon  himself  the  tsik 
of  classifying  Uie  modern  French  drama,  of  assigning  it  i 
defined  physiognomy,  and  presentin|r  it  as  a  eompsct 
whole,  will  find  his  purpose  singularly  impeded  at  the  verf 
outset  of  execution.  He  will  TOcome  involved  in  a  disoi 
of  comedies  that  are  seldom  comic,  except  in  a  slanf  allu- 
sion or  labored  eccentricity  of  character.  He  wiU  ligbt 
upon  dramas  whence  the  croix  de  ma  mkre  has  been  ban- 
isned  to  make  room  for  a  falling  house  or  volcanic  eraptioa 
He  will  put  these  aside  involuntarily,  for  they  fbm  ss 
insignificant  minority,  and  be  overwhelmed  by  an  avir 
lancne  of  plays  that  when  read  seem  like  the  descriptisei 
of  pantomime  **  business,"  interpersed  with  a  telegrsfk^ 
dialogue.  These  are  the'; /?t6Ctfs  ii  ttpectaeUi  ;  and  mm 
with  them  he  will  find  the  annual  revues,  Uie  borlesqtt 
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skeleton  into  which  the  divorce  cases,  the  new  books,  the 
nine  days'  lions,  the  coup9  d*etaU  and  the  revolutions  of  the 

Sast  year  are  introduced ;  the  ephemeral  compositions 
estined  to  celebrate  a  Moli^re  centenary  or  a  liberation 
of  the  territory;  the  opera  bouffes,  the  comediettas,  and, 
lastly,  the  innumerable  and  unfailing  yaudevilles.  And 
having  survived  the  examination,  he  will  seek  a  conclusion 
to  be  drawn,  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  this  great 
movement  of  actors,  acrobats,  and  marionettes.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  pedantic  principle  that  commands  such  a 
search.  We  need  only  possess  the  vaguest  knowledge  of 
general  literary  history  to  recognize  that  an  absolute  law 
prompts  the  inquiry  ;  that  there  is  no  people,  no  century, 

Sossessing  a  dramatic  literature  where  it  is  impossible  to 
iscover  a  distinct  and  special  character,  a  common  im- 
pulse, giving  to  all  contemporary  works  a  certain  analo- 
gous spirit  and  family  resemblance.  The  classification  has 
been  often  made :  ancient  tragedy,  simple  in  construction, 
loftpr,  terrible,  pathetic ;  the  Spanish  drama,  active,  fiall  of 
incident,  heroic,  sincere,  and  unreal ;  the  £nglish  category, 
analytical,  profoundly  human^  and  moral;  the  German 
order,  metaphysical,  mystic,  and  sentimental.  Even  the 
French  classic  traffed^r  has  its  marked  characteristics  — 
stately  rigidity,  pedantic  purity,  and  hyperbolical  inflation 
of  stprle  and  sentiment  that  renders  it  as  moral  as  it  is 
wearisome.  It  is  by  these  successive  stages,  and  after  hav- 
ing watched  the  long  slumber  of  tragedy,  trailing  its  con- 
ventional draperies  like  a  somnambulist  in  its  inevitable 
vestibule,  that  one  arrives  at  the  magnificent  revival  of  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.  Between  the  Revolution  and 
1840  the  old  tragedy  had  degenerated  into  utter  senility. 
Mouthing  mechanically  its  empty  and  emphatic  alexan- 
drines, it  was  the  wizened  and  grotesque  spectre  of  Cor- 
neille's  heroic  muse  clad  in  the  armor  of  the  Ligue.  It 
had  nothing  lefl  of  the  feeble  but  artistic  elegance  born 
of  Racine  and  Sophocles,  Pericles  and  Louis  XiV.  It  had 
ceased  to  respond  to  any  intellectual  aspiration  or  moral 
sentiment  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  existed  only  for 
the  private  delectation  of  some  rare  academical  archieol- 
ogists.  Without  the  Academy,  men  looked  across  the 
frontiers  for  the  elements  of  a  new  school,  and  began  to 
conjecture  that  the  Othello  of  Ducis  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
epitome  of  Shakespearean  drama.  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  England  were  discovered.  Their  poets  were  studied 
and  understood.  Innovators  set  themselves  •  to  imitatinjr, 
not  the  manner  of  the  foreigners,  but  their  system ;  to 
picturing  life  as  they  pictured  it,  with  its  movement,  its 
vices,  and  passions ;  in  all  its  aspects,  absurd  and  sublime. 
Their  essays  inaugurated  the  Th^fttre  Romantique,  a  dra- 
matic school  that  most  Englishmen  still  believe  to  be  par- 
amount in  France. 

Two  distinct  currents  manifested  themselves  as  soon  as 
Hugo  and  De  Vi^ny  had  broken  the  classic  ice  with  the 
dagger  of  Hemani  and  the  scimitar  of  Othello.  Beside 
the  pacsionate  poetry,  the  vivid  historical  color  of  the 
Romantiqnes,  arose  a  school  of  small  observers  and  fantai- 
sisteSf  of  plot  contrivers  and  punsters,  experienced  in  the  use 
of  conventional  stage  stratagems,  cunning  in  all  the  smaller 
theatrical  arts  —  staee  managers  that  had  missed  their 
vocation  and  stumbled  into  literature.  The  chief  of  this 
latter  school,  Eugene  Scribe,  found  many  allies,  attained 
a  personal  popularity  that  has  scarcely  yet  died  out  — 
since  M.  Legouv^  is  still  upholding  him  as  the  master  of 
modern  comedy,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  be- 
ing issued  to  meet  a  large  demand.  Unto  him  flocked  all 
the  Romantiques  who  had  failed  in  romanticism,  all  who 
coveted  early  notoriety,  all  who  knew  that  bourgeois 
comedy  is  lucrative  and  leads  to  everything —  even  to  the 
Academy,  since  M.  Scribe  was  received  an  Immortal  by  M. 
Villenaain.  The  old  tragedy  died  an  easy  death ;  it  was 
not  killed,  it  collapsed.  But  the  comedie  hourgeoise  has  a 
stronger  vitality.  In  its  low  ideal,  in  its  easy  cynicism  and 
broadinnuendo,  it  appeals  irresistibly  to  the  quick,  impa- 
tient, superficial  intellect  of  the  French  middle  classes — the 
classes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  has  progressed  side  by 
aide  with  the  Romantique  manifestations,  and  developed  into 
a  formidable  rivaL    Its  old  professors  have  disappeared ; 


the  tradition  of  Scribe  has  been  modified  and  improved, 
and  the  society  that  was  the  outcome  of  the  Second  Empire 
encouraged  it,  while  it  prohibited  Hugo  and  neglected 
Dumas  and  De  Vigny.  llius,  though  still  face  to  face  and 
unyielding,  romanticism  has  fallen  Mck  somewhat,  dragged 
from  behind  by  the  hirsute  over^zealous  supporters  of  its 
infancy ;  the  comldie  bourgeoiee  has  advanced,  pushed  on 
and  propped  up  by  a  new  generation,  that  which  was  at 
aohool  wnen  the  Romantiques  were  in  exile. 

There  are  no  indications  of  any  other  movement  likely 
to  take  possession  of  the  French  stage.  The  aims  and 
doctrines  of  the  two  schools  of  18SO-40  must  still  be  studied 
bv  whoever  seeks  to  analyze  the  French  drama  of  1874* 
The  point  of  departure  of  the  Romantique  movement  is 
simple.  The  French  tragedy  it  superseded,  following  ser- 
vilely the  tradition  of  Terence  and  Menander,  had  in  view 
not  individual  characters,  but  absolute  types  —  not  men, 
but  abstractions.  Just  as  Italian  comedy  was  incessantly 
reproducing  jts  glutton  Pierrot,  its  amorous  Arlequin,  its 
dull  and  senile  Uassanda,  only  varying  the  framework  of 
incident  and  adventure  in  which  they  were  set ;  so  the 
tragedy  of  the  Great  Century  represents  simply  the  Lover, 
the  Priest,  the  Tyrant,  the  Mother  —  or  rather,  Liove, 
Religion,  Tyranny,  and  Maternity.  Having  no  real  prec- 
edent, no  point  of  contact  with  hujianity,  the  allegorical 
figures  haa  no  need  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere  and  acces- 
sories of  real  life.  There  was  a  certain  simple  grandeur  in 
this  system,  but  it  was  marred  by  a  radical  vice —  inevita- 
ble monotony.  The  expression  of  personified  passion  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  circle,  the  combinations  to  be  ob- 
tained by  opposing  allegories  are  soon  exhausted.  After 
twenty  masterpieces,  the  French  tragic  writers  were  re- 
duced to  repeating  the  same  formulas,  redressing  the  same 
characters,  remodelling  the  same  situations. 

The  Renaissance  perceived  that  behind  the  type  there 
was  the  individual.  For  the  pure  creation  of  the  mind  it 
substituted  humanity ;  in  the  place  of  contending  passions 
it  represented  man  contending  with  life  and  the  special 
situation  it  assigns  to  each  individual.  A  reform  in  style 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  innovation.  The 
uniform  stateliness  of  expression  gave  place  to  a  style  that 
varied  according  to  the  differences  of  condition,  climate, 
custom,  and  morals.  The  individual  accepted,  came  his 
analysis.  Before  conceiving  the  special  passion  exhibited 
by  the  drama,  he  was  choleric,  tender,  gay,  or  sombre,  and 
his  temperament  must  be  made  to  modify  the  expression 
of  his  actual  sentiment ;  the  reciprocal  action  of  character 
on  passion  and  passion  on  character  must  be  taken  into 
account  The  result  was  the  much-abused  intermingling 
of  comedy  and  drama.  Previously  the  one  had  reserved  to 
itself  the  delineation  of  character,  the  other  the  manifesta- 
tion of  passion.  Thus  it  is  logically  imperative  that  the 
substitution  of  the  individual  for  the  type  should  result  in 
the  abolition  of  majestic  uniformity  of  style,  in  the  fusion 
of  comic  and  tragic  elements,  in  the  disregard  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  in  the  adoption  of  a  miae-en-schne  that 
places  every  character  in  its  proper  frame  and  natural 
atmosphere. 

These  truths  were  eloquently  affirmed  in  the  prefaces  to 
Victor  Hugo's  "Cromwell"  and  Alfred  de  Vigny's 
"  Othello,"  and  in  M.  £.  Deschamps'  "  Etudes  Fran^aises 
et  Etrang^res."  They  were  accepted  by  none  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  tragic  ideal,  and  even  when  a  succession  of 
masterpieces  had  demonstrated  them,  there  still  remained 
a  clan  of  sceptics  at  the  Quai  Voltaire.  But  the  first  step 
in  romanticism  was  the  easiest.  Without  finding  an  ob- 
stacle in  its  path  more  terrible  than  an  academical  epi- 
gram, the  rejuvenated^Muse  mounted  the  secret  staircase 
of  the  Silvas'  castle  and  claimed  hospitality  in  the  name 
of  its  ancestors  —  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Comeille.  And  the  welcome  was  cordial,  for  it  brought 
with  it  all  the  heroes  of  histonr  who  could  live  and  speak 
for  the  first  time  without  donning  the  toga  or  speaking  the 
tongue  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet :  Charles  Quint,  sti- 
fling in  the  Old  World,  too  narrow  for  his  ambition ;  the 
libertine  Francois  Premier  giving  his- hand  to  the  beautiful 
Madame  de  Coss^ ;  the  morose  Louis  XIII.,  whom  the  loss 
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of  a  falcon  can  alone  excite  to  rebellion  asainst  his  tyrant ; 
the  red-robed  cardinal,  cmshinff  under  his  litter  Marion 
Delorme ;  Mary  Tudor  offeringner  favorite's  head  to  her 
favorite  headsman ;  the  impotent  Charles  II.  crying  *'  J'ai 
tu^  six  loups." 

And  beside  Victor  Hugo,  whose  Spanish  temperament 
carried  him  too  often  into  hyperbole  and  melodrama,  be- 
side the  first  French  lyric  poet,  whose  chief  fault  consists 
in  supposing  his  actors  poets  like  himself,  another  ardent 
nature  moved  and  labored.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  Hugo  in  the  front  ranks  of  romanti- 
cism. Inferior  in  every  other  quality,  his  genius  was  un- 
,  doubtedly  more  specially  and  vigorously  dramatic  than 
that  of  his  companion  —  his  scenic  movement  more  rapid 
and  sustained,  his  development  of  character  simpler  and 
more  effective.  Read  critically,  with  the  recollection  of 
modem  physiological,  psychological,  and  even  surgical 
studies  fresh  in  our  minds,  *'  Henri  HI.*'  and  "  Antony  " 
seem  like  mere  strings  of  panting  declamation  addressed 
to  the  gods.  But  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  strings  are 
whole,  without  loop  or  knot.  Inflated  as  the  tirades  are, 
they  occur  in  their  proper  places,  they  come  spontaneously  ; 
they  were  not "^  preconceived,  to  be  dove-tailed  into  the 
drama  when  opportunity  should  serve.  Dumas'  pieces  — 
at  least  his  earlier  ones  —  came  from  him  d^un  Jet,  in  sin- 

§le  outpourings.  If  their  philosophy  is  narrow  and  puerile, 
tieir  construction  is  perfect,  without  void  or  patch.  As  a 
poet,  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  immeasurably  beneath  Vic- 
tor Hugo :  as  a  dramatist,  he  cannot  rank  beside  Alexan- 
dre Dumas.  But  his  theatrical  education  was  of  the  best. 
He  had  learnt  his  art  in  translating  into  excellent  verse 
<«  Othello  "  and  <*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  it  yielded 
at  least  one  original  masterpiece  —  the  pathetic  creation 
of  **  Chatterton."  Another  translator  of  Shakespeare, 
Frederic  Soulid,  must  be  numbered  amone  the  dramatic 
innovators  of  1840.  Eugene  Sue,  Felix  ryat,  Meurice, 
and  Vacquerie  are  later  recruits. 

Beside  the  poets  rose  worthy  interpreters.     The  august 

S>wer  of  Mile.  Georges,  the  tender  pathos  of  Madame 
orval,  the  strong  energy  of  Frederick  Lemaitre,  the 
melancholy  of  Bocage  were  powerful  influences  in  favor  of 
the  Romantique  movement  The  season  was  warm  and 
j;enerous  on  every  side.  Never  since  Ronsard  sane  had  so 
implicit  a  promise  been  given  of  long  fertility,  of  an  un- 
broken succession  of  manifold  harvests  to  come.  Acknowl- 
edged almost  as  soon  as  they  had  spoken,  passing  as  it 
were  from  the  lyceen's  kepi  to  the  poet's  bay-leaves,  the 
Romantiques  had  to  all  appearances  a  lovely  and  prosper- 
ous reign  before  them.  But  so  had  Louis  Philippe,  and 
'48  was  close  at  hand.  One  Minister  sufficed  to  ruin  the 
monarchy  ;  one  piece  cut  short  the  development  of  roman- 
ticism. Victor  Hugo  ventured  to  dramatize  the  legend  of 
Barbarossa.  He  pictured  the  old  Burcraves,  savage,  hos- 
pitable, loyal,  at  tneir  marble  table,  and  beside  them  their 
descendants,  savage  as  their  sires,  but  corrupt,  meagre  in 
heart  and  brain.  The  work  was  a  masterly  embodiment 
of  the  transition  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re- 
naissance, when  society  had  lost  the  virtues  of  barbarity 
without. possessing  as  yet  those  of  civilization.  The  drama 
failed.  The  passion  was  too  far  off  to  touch  the  loungers 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Gand.  And  it  needed  but  the  few 
hisses  that  greeted  *'  Les  Burgraves "  to  awaken  a  legion 
of  enemies,  armed  with  the  classic  trident  or  the  bourgeois 
umbrella.  They  awakened  a  provincial  barrister  in  his 
office  in  Dauphin^.  Armed  witn  his  pseudo-tragedy  "  Lu- 
cr^e."  M.  Francois  Ponsard  came  to  Paris,  and  after  three 

Serformances  **Lucr^e"  had  stifled  the  Burgraves  and 
ethroned  *'  Ruy  Bias."    As  ten  years  before  tne  cry  had 
gone  forth  — 

Qui  nous  d^ivrera  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  ? 

so  an  indignant  denunciation  arose  —  born  of  the  ennui 
engendered  by  a  monotonous  succession  of  masterpieces  — 
of  the  velvet  doublets,  the  heavy  mantles,  the  Toledo 
blades  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  class  of  small  satirists 
were  the  ridiculous  symbols  of  the  Romantique  drama. 
The  old  reproach  of  immorality  was  revived  by  rigorists. 


who  applauded  Scribe's  "  Potemkin  "  and  took  their  bm^ 
Uies  to  admire  the  incestuous  intrigue  of  Pb^dre. 

But  the  anathemas  launched  against  Ha^  were  not^ 
expressions  of  a  reviving  faith  in  Racine.  The  acadwiifi] 
tragedy  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  arreating  the  ^ 
ress  of^the  modern  school.  The  isolated  attempts  of  Ijm 
professors  and  country  lawyers  were  still-bom ;  not  all  tite 
doctors  of  the  Institute  could  ^Ivanize  them  into  Ufe  lad 
popularity.  There  was  a  third  school,  patient,  flhievd, 
and  business-like,  that  had  foreseen  the  renewal  of  tk 
quarrel  between  classicists  and  Romantiqaea,  and  was  pn- 
pared  to  profit  by  it.  It  could  step  in  between  the  t«o  id- 
versaries  and  carry  off  the  palm  while  they  were  yet  naiTtlj 
discussing  the  unities  and  pitting  Colletet  against  BoBwi 
The  art  it  professed  was  not  above  such  practical  maiKn> 
vres.  It  followed  no  chimera,  aimed  at  no  UtoiHa.  It 
counted  its  pence  as  carefully  as  its  syllables,  and  inpfd 
the  Dantesque,  Ossianesque,  Shakespeao^mn  epigr^  of 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  and  Gautier  for  the  aimpler  noden 
motto  of  the  tradesman  Kiuffi  "Enrichiaaez  voosl"  it 
was  the  school  of  M.  Eugene  Scribe,  the  school  admired  of 
the  mass  of  Parisians,  that  satisfied  their  desire  for  fade 
sensationalism,  their  ^in-deep  yearning  for  oommoDpiaee 
sentiment. 

The  experienced  librettist,  whom  not  a  few  critia  a 
France  and  England  still  consider  a  dramatist,  was  the  »- 
terpreter  of  a  world  that  is  gradually  disappearing,  b 
was  a  class  of  sufficiently  honest  bourgeois  tnat  lond  ts 
slide  gently  down  dangerous  slopes  without  ever  toodoi; 
the  mire  at  the  bottom.  It  favored  a  certain  dijcrctf 
finesse,  the  thoroughly  French  art  of  skimming  poisozikflf 
taking  surface  sips  without  ever  looking  to  the  botton  d 
the  glass.  It  applauded  a  mild  epigram  here  and  thee 
provided  the  epigram  had  for  target  one  of  the  broad  at- 
ventional  bugbears  of  the  epoch  —  communism,  free-tndi, 
legitimism,  the  extremes  of  radicalism  and  conserfadss. 
Manuel  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac.  The  passioD  iti^ 
mired  was  a  passion  that  remained  within  toe  boiuidsflf 
*'  La  Civilitd,  puerile  et  honnSte,"  that  expressed  itseh'  a 
correct  subjunctive  moods,  said  Madame  and  Monaieo  a 
its  most  extravagant  flights,  and  wore  kid  eloves  sefflpittf- 
nally.  The  allusions  it  applauded  were  those  that  pi» 
phrased  the  audacity  of  cafe  debates  —  a  descriptUm  thi 
applied  to  Necker  as  well  as  De  Broglie,  a  denunciatia 
that  aimed  at  Nero  as  much  as  at  Louis  Philippe.  T^ 
aims  of  the  new  school  went  no  further.  lu  highest,  is 
unique  aspiration  was  to  aid  the  digestion  of  the  Mms 
shopkeeper  by  affording  him  some  hours'  refreshment  td 
relaxation,  bv  furnishing  him  the  opportunity  to  inddp 
his  platonic  liberalism  in  the  clapping  of  hands  at  a  leaa- 
mental  satire  directed  against  the  powers  that  were,  ii 
ambition  of  that  kind  was  the  most  likely  to  succeed  nsdv 
the  Second  Empire.  The  first  craving  of  the  societraf* 
ated  by  the  Coup  cTJiStal  was  to  be  amused ;  the  secood  a 
have  an  outlet  for  the  feeble  remnants  of  revolatiootif 
feeling  that  yet  remained  in  it.  It  was  the  proud  bosac 
M.  Scribe's  school  that  it  satisfied  both.  '*  La  CaBi» 
derie,"  the  "  Verre  d'Eau,"  the  «  Art  de  Consp'irer,"  poK 
the  laughing  moral  that  finds  eternal  and  univenal  ecki 
in  the  hearts  of  the  French  bourgeoisie.  The  political  i«^ 
olution  turned  to  their  advantage ;  they  found  ^^ JP^J^ 
in  the  literary  rebellion.  The  sunny  interiors  of  **M» 
et  Christine,"  the  "  Lorgnon,"  the  "  Mari  qui  trompe  • 
Femme  "  were  places  where  the  Garde  Nationals  of  1^ 
felt  at  home,  where  he  found  his  ideal  comfort,  his  jeU^' 
damask  fauteuU^  his  cheap  artistic  luxury,  the  lively  chitw 
that  represented  for  him  the  old  Gallic  wit,  the  noocevifef : 
virtues  that  were  not  afraid  of  a  few  broad  pleasantriflf -*! 
des  patUoufles  et  des  eaardsy  in  fact  —  the  sum-total  of  ^  | 
piness  hu  own  poet  Beranger  aspired  to. 

Like  Beranger,  like  Balzac,  M.  Scribe  was  a  cceitt 
rather  than  a  copyist.  There  was  a  time  when  efsai 
Rome  and  Venice  society  abandoned  its  individually^ 
play  the  Ck>m^die  Humaine  in  real  life.  The  ^  ovcfw^ 
ing  houses  "  that  applauded  Scribe's  pieces  fa^uooed  tbv 
lives  in  a  great^measure  after  the  models  presented  bj  tkl 
prolific  master.     It  was  an  honest,  well-meaning,  indatfi' 
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ous  society  the  dramatist  set  before  them,  a  society  that 
had  attained  the  refinement  of  fashionable  circles' without 
losing  its  primitive  frankness  and  cordiality,  that  lived  over 
its  shoDs,  played  the  piano,  and  read  expurgated  editions 
of  De  MusBet.  The  audiences  found  the  mirror  flattering, 
and  involuntarily  took  what  purposed  to  be  a  reflection  for 
an  ideal.  In  this  wise  the  Scrioe  school  exercised  a  not 
unwholesome  influence  on  contemporary  society.  It  refined, 
if  it  did  not  elevate  or  instruct.  It  had  no  qualities  that 
coanterbalanced  its  affectation,  the  triviality  of  its  aims, 
the  clamsiness  of  its  method;  but  compared  with  the  class 
of  comedy  that  succeeded  it,  its  faults  dwindle,  its  quali- 
tiea  expand. 

We  have  this  much  on  our  side,  allege  the  defenders  of 
the  French  comedy  of  our  day  —  we  stand  alone ;  we  have 
placed  our  ideal  on  no  worm-eaten  pedestal ;  our  flag  is 
brand-new ;  we  exclude  all  comparisons.  The  plea  is  not 
easily  justifiable.  The  tnodem  comedy  of  Dumas  fiU^ 
Emife  Augier,  Sandeau,  Sardou,  etc.,  u  essentially  la  oh 
midie  hmtrqeoise.    It  is  as  far  from  the  dramatic  extrava- 

Sinces  of  the  Romantiaues  as  from  the  pompous  period  of 
e  Traeiques.  It  has  out  one  precedent  in  dramatic  art ; 
but  to  that  precedent  it  owes  its  existence.  Scribe  ca- 
tered for  the  new  governing  middle  classes  from  1830  to 
the  Revolution ;  Dumas  JiU^  his  consorts  and  rivals,  liave 
continued  to  serve  them  ever  since.  Scribe  reacted 
flkgainst  the  Bomantiques  in  the  name  of  L'Ecole  Honn^te, 
Dumas  JiU  has  maintained  the  reaction  in  the  interest  of 
L'Ecole  du  Bon  Sens.  Both  schools  are  avowedly  bowr^ 
geoist  but  the  hourgtois  of  the  Imperial  era  has  other  ideas 
and  appetites  than  those  of  his  fathers. 

The  rapid  commercial  and  industrial  movement  that 
almost  Invariably  succeeds  a  crisis  like  that  of  1848,  lifted 
to  the  Trent  rank  of  society  a  new  stratum  of  hwrgeome. 
It  is  a  class  whose  fortune  was  promptly  made,  whose  edu- 
cation is  slow,  but  which  by  right  of  its  wealth  has  pro- 
vided itself  with  intellectual  pleasures  despite  its  want  of 
intellectual  culture.    Every  day  for  the  last  twenty  years 
some  train  has  emptied  into  Puis  a  mobile  but  compact 
mass  oFbusy  provincials,  ignorant  of  literature,  ignorant  of 
all  art  save  Vart  de  parvenir;  and  these  immigrants  have 
gradually  become  the  representative  Parisians  of  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  the  speculators  who  set  afloat  Mexican  bonds, 
and  supported  M.  Haussmann,  the  virtuosi  who  applauded 
Th^r^aa,  the  sportsman  who  established  the  Boulevard 
bettinf^  agencies,  the  viveurs  who  encouraged  the  Boule- 
vard Messalinas,  the  critics  who  decreed  that  the  **  Fils 
Naturel "  is  *'  the  best  comedy  that  has  been  written  in 
Franco  for  the  last  hundred  years."    It  was  a  generation 
that  reonired  to  be  amused  rapidly,  that  was  used  to  skim 
the  suriace  of  Taine's  philosophy,  analyze  Michelet's  his- 
tory ia  twelve  hours.    It  found  a  dramatist  to  its  mind  in 
M.  Dumas  JtU.     His  novels  were  famous  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished.    Of  the  ten  pieces  he  has  produced,  seven  have 
been  triumphant  successes  —  not  one  has  completely  failed. 
The  common-sense  that  is  supposed  to  characterixe  his 
school  governed  from  the  first  liis  conduct  towards  the 
public.    He  respected  his  reputation  when  it  was  yet  but  a 
reflection  of  his  father's  fame.    Instead  of  expending  his 
time  and  talent  lightly,  disdainfully,  as  things  of  little 
worth,  he  treated  himself  and  his  mission  au  s&ieux; 
abandoned  the  erratic  route,  the  Bohemian  nonchalancef 
the  ready    hand-shakes  of    Dumas  pkre^  and  withdrew 
apart,  patient  and  imnerturbable,  draped  like  an  apostle, 
and  speaking  rarely,  like  an  oracle.    His  art  was  never  a 
plaything  —  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  him  in  his  old  age  to 
the  composition  of  a  cookery  book  and  the  publication  of 
r^dames  for  hotel-keepers.    If  he  has  not  worshipped  it 
with  the  fervency  of  an  enthusiast,  he  has  at  least  treated 
it  with  the  gravity  of  an  excellent  man  of  business  who 
knows  how  much  it  Is  worth.     Success  —  a  success  that 
distances  any  achieved  by  a  dramatic  writer  in  this  cent- 
ury—  has  never  induced  him  to  produce  more  than  one 
piece  a  year. 

A  singular  progress  is  remarkable  in  the  series  of  these 
productions.  At  every  step  M.  Dumas  appears  to  have 
dropped  a  natural  quality  of  his  talent.    He  gains  in  the 


quality  he  deifies  —  common-sense ;  he  gains  an  increase 
of  delicacy  in  the  manipulation  of  the  average  play-goer's 
moral  fibres  —  a  certain  cleverness  of  arrangement  and 
construction.  But  the  immense  variety  of  taints  evident 
in  his  first  pieees  —  *'  Diane  de  Lys,"  <<  f^  Demi  Monde," 
^  La  Question  d' Argent "  —  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
*<Femme  de  Claude"  and  "Monsieur  Alphonse."  His 
efforts  appear  hitherto  to  have  tended  to  escape  from  the 
embarrassment  of  his  primitive  riches.  Whether  from 
instinct  or  calculation,  he  has  endeavored  to  render  himself 
as  poor  as  possible.  Simplicity  of  means  u  the  chief  law 
of  M.  Dumas'  thedtre,  France  has  been  Britishly  pictur- 
esque, romantic  with  Spain,  Germanically  melancho^  —  it 
was  time,  M.  Dumas  considered,  to  |«tum  to  the  first  love, 
the  love  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  he  is  simple, 
pitilessly  simple.  His  theatrical  art  consists  in  avoiding 
the  dihouement  until  the  fifth  act ;  not  in  so  constructing 
the  comedy  that  the  d^nauemerU  could  only  occur  at  that 
period.  In  lieu  of  an  intricacy  of  plot  he  relies  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  incidents.  From  this  rule  the  **  Demi  Monde  " 
is  the  only  exceptbn.  The  "  Dame  aux  Gamdlias,"  <'  Diane 
de  Lys,"  '*  Les  Iddes  de  Madame  Aubrey  "  are  novels  ex- 
pressed by  dialo^es,  which  conduct  Uie  spectator  through 
an  indefinite  series  of  incidents,  through  a  succession  of 
disjointed  scenes,  perfect  in  themselves  from  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  but  possessing  an  imperceptible  connection 
with  the  story  into  which  thev  are  dove-tailed.  In  Uie 
fourth  act  of  "  Diane  de  Lys  "  the  Comte  surprises  his  wife 
with  Paul  Aubry,  her  paramour.  He  is  impregnated  wiUi 
M.  Dumas'  moral  cc^e  terminating  in  *<  Tue  la  1 "  and  still 
he  reserves  the  episode  (^assassination  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifth  act 

The  reason  of  this,  and  of  similar  defects  in  M.  Dumas' 
later  works,  is  that  in  writing  **  Diane  de  Lys  "  the  author 
had  but  one  situation  in  view,  and  of  that  situation  must 
be  made  the  culminaUng  point  of  the  drama  Around  this 
unique  idea,  repeated  in  nearly  all  Dumas*  comedies,  are 
grouped  a  number  of  personages  whose  only  noticeable 
function  is  to  pursue  each  other  through  five  acts,  to  meet 
at  moments  and  exhibit  their  chsracters  by  such  simple 
means  as  the  discussion  of  tailors'  bills  and  laundresses' 
peccadilloes,^  by  spoken  criticisms  on  the  Code  Napol^n,' 
and  disquisitions  on  the  progress  of  artillery.^  Doubtless 
these  digressions  are  ably  conducted.  The  author  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  observation  to  a  greater  degree  t&an 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  observation  is  too  ex- 
clusive and  too  minute.  His  first  success  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  strong  dramatic  element  of  the 
**  Dame  aux  Camillas."  The  priestess  and  victim  of  love 
was  herself  a  somewhat  worn-out  typ?.  She  had  passed 
through  many  hands  since  Le  Prevost  created  her.  But 
she  was  the  centre  of  a  forcibly  pathetic  action,  carried  on 
by  personages  that  lived  and  were  like  ourselves,  and 
spoke  the  real  language  of  our  day.  This  new,  modern 
spirit  gave  something  like  a  second  youth  to  the  hackneyed 
basis  of  the  action,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  action  itself 
blinded  the  spectator  to  all  Uiat  was  vulgar  in  its  style  and 
sentiment,  in  *^ Diane  de  Lys"  there  was  still,  but  in 
a  lesser  degree,  a  passionate  drama,  poignant  scenes,  a 
powerful  situation. 

But  there  came  a  time  when,  more  by  the  fault  of  critics 
and  the  public  than  by  his  own,  M.  Dumas  conceived  that 
the  unique  function  of  the  modem  stage  was  to  present  a 
tableau  of  social  manners,  a  panorama  of  fashion-plates, 
and  to  cite  current  slang,  epigrammatixe  on  th^  passing 
questions  of  the  day,  witnout  attaching  more  than  a  sec- 
ondary importance  to  the  plot  that  unites  citations  and 
epigrams.  The  *<  Demi  Monde "  and  the  **  Princesses 
Georges  "  resulted  from  this  conception.  They  succeeded 
because  they  were  held  to  be  revelations,  and  contained 
something  m  the  mysterious  fascination  that  draws  noble 
faubouriennei  to  opera  masked  balls,  and  the  private  sales 
of  notorious  courtesans.  It  was  only  a  small  class  of  con- 
noisseurs who.  knew  that  neither  Dumas'  '*  Galop  d'Enfer  " 
nor  his  consumptive  larettes  were  true  to  nature.    For  the 

1  QMMlfon  d'^eiu,  1867. 
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mass  they  were  the  reality  itself.  Bat  the  Uit  pieces  pro- 
daoed  by  M.  Damas  have  been  judged  more  hardly  tnan 
his  earlier  works  because  they  attempted  to  portrav  a  re- 
ality that  every  one  knows.  When  he  abandoned  for  a 
moment  the  analysis  of  feminine  perversity,  and  sought  to 
dissect  masculine  vice  in  all  its  obtuseness  and  obesitv,  the 
charm  disappeared.  Doubtless  the  financier  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  diverting  subject  for  comedy,  but  under  certain 
conditions.  The  world  is  full  of  men  and  women  whose 
character  consists  in  having  none  at  all,  whose  features  are 
like  old  coins  worn  down  to  a  smooth  surface.  To  photo- 
eraph  Uiese  effigies  in  their  shapelessness  is  apparency  the 
hignest  ambition  of  M.  Dumas  school.  The  process  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  uninteresting  characters  of 
modem  comedy. 

Like  Mr.  TroUope,  the  French  playwriehts  of  our  day 
have  forgotten  that  to  be  rendered  useful  for  artistic  pur- 
poses tiie  human  vegetable  must  have  its  undecided  an- 
gles sharply  defined,  its  imperceptible  sallentpoints accent- 
uated —  It  must  be  caricatured,  in  a  word.  Tne  rule  is  ap- 
plied in  all  Moli^re's  comedies:  by  following  it  closely 
Balzac  achieved  the  powerful  portriut  of  **  Mercadet "  — 
perhaps  the  best  French  comedy  of  this  century,  albeit 
one  wnich  no  Parisian  manager  dares  to  revive.  It  is  not 
firom  a  mere  caprice  that  the  Baron  de  Nudngin  b  made  to 
speak  the  grotesque  Alsatian  jargon  that  Balzac  phono- 
graphs with  such  patient  minuteness.  It  gives  the  vulgar 
German  banker  the  one  picturesque  characteristic  he  can 
be  made  to  present.  This  law  of  theatrical  optics  has  pro- 
duced Henry  Monnier's  masterpiece  — ^  the  *'  Grandeur  et 
Decadence  de  M.  Joseph  Pnidhomme ; "  and  is  the  origin 
of  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among  French  critics  that  if 
remiiants  of  MoliSre's  genius  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  it 
is  in  some  types  and  situations  of  the  popular  farces  and 
vaudevilles  played  at  minor  theatres.  None  were  assur- 
edly to  be  found  in  "  Monsieur  Alphonse,'*  and  "  Monsieur 
Alphonse  "  is  ahready  forgotten ;  while  the  "  Fille  de  Ma- 
dame Angot "  travelled  round  the  world  in  three  months, 
and  attracted  Parisian  audiences  during  four  hundred 
nights.  M.  Dumas'  cold  realism  touches  even  fewer  hu* 
man  sympathies  than  Vadd's  Billingsgate. 

But  there  is,  after  all,  a  slisht  remnant  of  hereditary 
romanticism  in  the  author  of  the  ^  Dame  aux  Camdlias." 
'Th»  mind  that  conceived  a  mceful,  artistic  trifle  like  ^  Le 
Bijou  de  la  Reine  "  is  capable  of  better  work  than  com- 
mendations of  the  Code  and  the  Seventh  Commandment. 
But  that  section  of  the  modem  school  which  follows  M. 
£mile  Augier  professes  purely  and  simply  a  "  common- 
sense"  doctrine.  M.  Augier  has  put  the  tripperies  of  1830 
entirely  aside,  and  bravely  adopted  the  white  cravat  of 
respectability  as  the  pennon  of  his  coterie.  His  creed  is 
formulated  in  the  famous  line  — 

0  p^re  de  famiUe,  O  poete,  je  t'aime  1 

And  nearly  all  his  comedies  aim  at  the  artistic  rehabili- 
tation of  this  ideal.  He  has  consistently  endeavored  to 
set  a  halo  round  the  bald  head  of  the  respectable  house- 
holder, to  exhibit  simple  domestic  virtues  in  a  lovely  light, 
^s  works  have  been  received  in  France  as  the  best  type  of 
«<  improving  ?  literature.  From  an  insular  point  of  view 
their  morafinfluence  is  scarcely  comprehensible.  That  of 
the  ^'Cigue,"  for  instance,  consists  in  persuading  the 
spectator  that  wild  oats  may  be  sown  whenever  the  sinner 
grows  tired  and  feels  the  first  symptoms  of  rheumatism, 
and  that  tiiere  is  idways  a  pure  bourgeois  an^el  read^  to 
accept  with  thanks  the  ruined  remnants  left  him  by  dusi- 
pation.  **  Gabrielle,"  another  of  M,  Augier's  successes, 
advocates  Malthusian  doctrines  with  a  freedom  of  speech 
impossible  to  describe  in  English ;  and  one  of  the  most 
'*  virtuous  *'  scenes  of  this  com6die  honnete  represents  two 
lovers  discussing  investments,  and  calculating  their  income 
at  tiieir  fingers'  ends  with  a  view  to  discover  at  what  date  — 
Kous  pourrons  nous  donner  le  luxe  d'un  gar9on  1    • 

And  M.  Augier  boasts  that  he  has  broken  the  mirror  held 
up  to  Lucrezia  Borgia,  to  substitute  the  reflection  of  this 
sorry,  grovelling  side  of  human  nature  1  His  coUaboraieur, 
his  colleague  at  the  Academy,  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  attempted 


a  reform  of  another  description.  He  introduced  isto  h 
French  theatre  a  mawkish  order  of  literature,  of  wkif^  U 
had  made  a  profitable  specialty.  Romantic  comedy  hmi 
on  romantic  novels  is  all  M.  Sandeau  has  contribated  ti 
the  modern  French  stage.  Morally,  his  works  an  bb> 
formlv  pure  ;  artistically,  they  are  strained  and  hjsterid. 
His  deals  with  Polish  exiles,  with  old  feudal  castles,  i» 
poverished  noblewomen,  and  aspiring  parveaos.  Ha 
heroines  are  saved  from  accidents  by  flood  and  6d4  b 
heroes  solilocj[uize  in  solitary  contemplation  of  theonn. 
M.  Sandeau  is  the  faint  reflection  of  (veorges  Sand  ta  lS4i 

MM.  Surdou  and  Barri^re  are  incontestably  the  sflt 
progressive  heirs  of  Eugene  Scribe.  They  mounted  m 
nobby  at  the  outset ;  they  struck  no  attitude,  praCeswd  m 
new  philosophy.  They  set  themselves  to  picture  l%yr 
the  bttie  ddes  of  modern  life,  to  dramatise  its  pasoiag  in- 
trigues, and  satirize  its  evanescent  whims  and  hann. 
Their  scalpel  seldom  goes  beyond  the  surfiace,  but  it  is  det 
cately  handled.  *'  Les  Faux  Bonshommes  "  is  an  imitaft 
stud  V  of  modem  Tartuffes  —  the  Tartuffes  of  good-haBor 
and  benevolence  instead  of  religion.  But  n^th^  Vietoria 
Sardott  nor  Theodore  Barri^re  has  been  able  to  ao^  a 
any  noticeable  degree  the  positiviat  tendencies  o(  Scribed 
schooL  lliev  have  followed  the  taste  of  the  Secoad  E» 
pire,  and  replaced  the  master's  sentimentaliam  by  fiaudil 
essays.  There  are  scenes  in  **  Les  Faux  Bonshnmia(%' 
in  the  «<Pommes  du  Voisin,"  and  in  '' Nos  latiwi' 
that  might  have  been  written  by  a  cauUuier  of  te 
Bourse.  Who  does  not  remember  the  aritlunetie  of  tk 
<*  Famille  B^noiton  "  ?  —  the  stockbroker's  slai^  pUoad 
in  the  mouths  of  children  ?  the  one  basis,  the  uniqae  nd 
of  the  piece  —  money  ?  The  author  was  at  ereater  {hbi 
to  state  the  incomes  of  his  personages  than  to  describe  ikir 
characters,  and  not  only  because  the  nature  of  the  to^ 
compelled  such  an  exposition.  M.  Sardoa  goes  lo  tk 
Bourse  corridors  with  an  obvious  liking  for  that  field  d 
observation.  He  cannot  escape  firom  im  gold-fever  ia  fas 
most  passionate  works — in  tne  '^Pattea  deMoadie'^ftr 
instance.  Was  not  *'  L'Onde  Sam  "  a  study  of  rash  neet- 
lators  ?  Was  not  one  act  of  the  spectacular  and  snW 
loffical  piece  **  Les  Merveilleuses  "  devoted  to  a  dacoaiak 
of  the  currency  question  under  the  Directory  ?  Emgnai 
and  bill-stamps  are  the  residue  left  by  an  analysis  of  aeuif 
all  MM.  Sardou's  and  Barri^re's  comedies,  llieirs  is  a  » 
tallic  brilliancy  that  daziles,  but  never  warms ;  and  if  «e 
except  "  Frou-Frou,"  once  thehr  vogue  past,  once  thar 
repartees  known,  not  one  of  their  manv  triumphs  eaa  h 
revived.  Sardou's  new  piece  attracts  afi  Paris  and  aeoa- 
siderable  section  of  London  and  St.  Petemburg;  bntSv* 
don's  first  work  is  flat  as  champagne  dregs,  rtale  ssiiit 
week's  Figaro. 

The  two  most  versatile  and  gifted  dramatic  aufikn  a 
France  have  chosen  to  be  the  amuseun  in  chief  of  tbs 
epoch;  and  an  amuseur  must  never  look  back ;  bebde 
officio  condemned  to  an  eternal  search  for  somethmg  aei. 
He  may  have  it  in  him  to  compose  a  feast  for  all  tiaie,  to 
his  fiinction  is  to  serve  thepuU  du  jour.  MM.  Ban^ 
and  Sudou  have  hitherto  met  the  demand  for  inocMiit 
change  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  not  a  tittk  go' 
fortune.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the  society  tbej  d^ 
pict,  and  the  result  has  been  the  creation  of  what  £dm 
Schdrer  calls  la  literature  brutale.  La  Utteraiure  ftntfae 
does  not  seek  to  move,  convince,  or  engross :  it  rtartia 
and  astonishes.    It  calls  things  by  their  hardest  naoiei.  a 

E resents  its  characters  making  love  with  their  hats  oa  tk 
ack  of  tiieir  heads,  their  feet  pendant  OTer  the  aim  flf  > 
sofa.  It  distorts  or  reverses  the  relations  of  sexes,  eiai«i> 
and  families.  M.  Barri^re's  mothers  not  nnfreqaeatij » 
lighten  their  8ons4M  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  biitb,  »> 
the  sons  respond  ^  Parbleu  1 "  with  a  shrug  of  the  ih*^ 
ders.^  M.  Sardou's  characters  carry  their  bntlaSiit^ 
further.  A  certain  indescribable  scene  of  **  Les  Mffw* 
lenses  "  reached  a  point  of  frankness  beyond  whick  it  i> 
impossible  to  go  without  borrowing  a  few  of  the  festarsia 
Calisnila's  private  entertainments.  The  flirtation  seeat  it 
<<  L'Oncle  Sam  "  was  another  triumph  of  literary  aadaei^; 

.    1  Le$  FoMX  BonAomaut, 
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but  the  author  never  found  a  more  striking  novelty  than  in 
^  Andrea,"  whereof  one  act  is  laid  in  a  private  lunatic  asj- 
Inm,  and  the  patients  contribute  the  dialogue. 

There  is  necessarily  a  point  at  which  this  breathless 
quest  of  startling  episodes  and  crude  epigrams  must  cease 
in  despair.  The  Morgue,  the  fever  ward,  the  prison,  the 
pawnbroker's  shop,  have  become  nearly  as  commonplace  as 
the  headers  of  stage  Irishmen  or  the  breaking  bridges  of 
romantic  opera.  What  will  come  after  ?  M.  Sardou*s  in- 
vention may  furnish  answers  to  the  question  during  yet  a 
few  years.  But  the  field  he  has  made  his  own  is  not  inex- 
haustible, and  later  comers  are  beginning  to  contest  his 
monopoly.  M.  Sardou  must  one  day  return  empty-handed, 
repeat  the  "  Famille  B^nolton  "  and  the  '*  Yieux  Gardens," 
become  as  Scribe  was  in  1852.  His  successors  cannot  yet 
be  named ;  but  the  type  of  comedy  that  will  follow  hb  is 
indicated  by  the  minor  successes  or  the  last  tenvears. 

Unwittinely  perhaps,  the  modem  school  of  french  com- 
edy writers  nas  been  constantly  tending  towards  the  fusion 
of  comedy  and  vaudeville.    The  fusion  will  perhaps  be 
complete  in  a  few  years,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
comedy.     Cela  luera  ceci.    The  lesser  type  will  absorb  the 
larger.    Already  the  pochades,  vaudevilles,  comediettas, 
and  fantaisies  of  Meilhac,  Hal^vy,   Siraudin,   Clairville, 
Noriac,  etc.,  are  in  a  pecuniary  sense  more  successful  than 
the  *' legitimate"  comedies  of  the  Fran^ais.    They  have 
abandoned  the  old-fashioned  couplets,  the  singing  chamber^ 
maids,  the  coarse  allusions,  and  boisterous  comic  business 
of  the  old  Palais  Royal  farces.    They  are  called  comedies, 
and  contain  very  often  the  germ  of  a  stronger  dramatic 
idea  than  many  of  MM.  Dumas'  and  Sardou's  ambitious 
studies,  while  their  poetic  element  bears  no  relation  to  the 
dry,  monotonous  versification  of  the  common-sense  bards, 
£mile  Augier,  Camille  Doucet,  etc.    In  this  respect  the 
vaudevillists  are  the  direct  heirs  of  the  Romantiques,  and 
were  there  any  hopes  of  a  purely  dramatic  revival  in 
France,  it  might  be  prophesied  that  rejuvenated  roman- 
ticism will  succeed  to  the  bouraeois  school  of  the  present. 
As  it  is,  the  future  probably  belongs  to  "  Toto  chez  Tata." 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy  will  reform  nothing.    It  is  their 
models  and  their  public  that  must  give  the  first  impulse. 
When  the  passion  of  money-getting  absorbs  society,  when 
all  noble  aesires  and  ideas  tend  to  disappear  from  the 
classes  charged  by  their  situation  wiUi  the  duty  of  serving 
as  examples  tp  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  resolute  disdain 
of  everything  apart  from  material  interest  spreads  from 
public  to  critic,  firom  critic  to  author.    It  establishes  the 
suspicious  hardness  in  the  relations  of  social  life  that  M. 
Sardou  has  photographed,  the  quiet,  calculating,  hypocrit- 
ical licentiousness  that  Dumas  Jils  has  described.    These 
supreme  social  vices  of  the  Imperial  era  correspond  in 
literature  to  a  clever  bitterness,  concentrated  and  crude, 
sometimes  a  bowelless  painting  of  humanity,  sometimes  a 
sour  misanthroppr  carried  by  excess  of  suffering  to  a  par- 
oxysm of  insensibility.    For  the  present,  Frencn  society  is 
turning  in  a  vicious  circle.    Its  influence  corrupted  litera- 
ture, and  the  development  of  that  literature  keeps  it  cdt- 
rupt. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mr.  Brownino's  new  poem  is  expected  to  be  out  in 
October.    It  will  be  on  an  entirely  new  subject. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  writing  some  new  <*  Idyls  of  the 
King."  One  is  said  to  be  finished.  The  new  idyls  will 
probably  precede  "  Vivien." 

A  Frbnch  paper  points  out  how  the  passion  for  gam- 
bling is  shown  in  England,  it  being  necessary  even  in  wed- 
ding notices  to  state,  that  there  were  *<  no  cards." 

Tbe  city  of  Leghorn  has  decreed  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ument in  honor  of  F.  Domenico  Guerrazzi,  the  most  brill- 
iant novelist  of  Tuscany,  who  died  a  short  time  since. 

The  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens  has  dis- 
.covered  in  the  excavations  at  the  ^  Odyssey  "  bastion  a 


firaement  of  a  statue  which  represents  a  semi-nude  Venus 
of  ue  best  epoch,  and  resembling  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The 
fragment  is  only  about  two  feet  high,  but  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

The  manuscript  of  the  notorious  novel  of  '*  Fanny,"  by 
Ernest  Feydeau,  has  just  been  sold  by  auction  at  the  Hdtel 
des  Ventes.  It  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author 
and  sigpied  by  him,  and  forms  a  volume  of  SOO  leaves  in 
quarto,  bound  in  brown  morocco,  with  fly-leaves  of  green 
satin,  edged  with  sold  inside  tbe  cover.  Put  up  at  500f., 
this  volume  was  adjudicated  for  the  large  price  of  1900f. 

Madame  Geo  rob  Sand  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
memoir  of  the  young  and  unfortunate  Louis  XVII.,  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  personal  recollections  of  her  grandmother, 
Madame  Aurore  Dupin  de  Francueil,  granddaughter  of 
King  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and  nearly  related  to  Kings 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  XVIII.  The  memoir  is  to  contain 
also  historical  documents  and  traditions,  carefully  preserved 
in  the  family  of  the  great  French  novelist. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  (London)  Royal  Society  Dr. 
Tyndall  exhibited  his  fireman's  respirator,  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  mtLBkf  and  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  packed 
with  cotton  wool,  glycerine,  and  charcoal.  The  wearer  is 
enabled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  breathe,  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour. 
Dr.  Tyndall  has  tried  the  respirator  in  a  room  prepared 
for  him  by  Captain  Shaw  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade. 

The  Mus^  de  Cluny  Jias  just  made  the  acquisition  of  a 
monument  of  great  historic  interest  —  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  armor,  and  holding  in  her  hands  the 
French  standard.  This  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  of  wood,  painted  in 
cok>rs  and  heightened  with  gilding.  It  is  above  four  feet 
high.  She  is  on  horseback,  ner  head  covered  with  a  hel- 
met of  which  the  visor  is  raised  so  as  completely  to  un- 
cover the  face.  Her  armor  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  bronze  statuette  of  which  the  mould  is  preserved  in  the 
Mus^e  de  Cluny.  The  harness  of  the  horse,  the  bit  and 
bridle,  present  the  same  characteristics.  This  statue  has 
been  preserved  in  the  family  of  a  drawing  master  at  Mon- 
tereau,  who,  at  the  request  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  has  given 
it  up  to  the  Museum.  The  base  which  supports  the  horse 
shows  marks  of  fastenings,  which  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession. 

The  London  Court  Journal  of  April  25,  says :  **  Professor 
Ella  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Musical  Union,  on 
.Tuesday  last,  a  new  violin  player  from  Florence,  Signer 
Papini,  long  admired  in  Italy  for  his  performance  of  solos 
and  classical  music.  His  playing  of  a  solo  by  Rust,  an 
ancient  composer,  contemporary  of  Bach,  produced  quite  a 
sensation,  and  his  interpreting  of  Mozart's  Quartet  in  C 
proved  him  at  once  a  thorough  poet  in  taste  and  feeling. 
In  Weber's  grand  D  minor  sonata  and  Schumann's  Quin- 
tet, Herr  Oscar  Beringer  fully  confirmed  the  favorable 
opinions  frequently  expressed  on  his  performances  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  It  is  rumored  that  the  veteran 
founder  of  the  Musical  Union  contemplates  partial  retire- 
ment at  the  close  of  this  the  thirtieth  season  I  Since  1845 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ella  for  the  introduction  of 
every  instrumentalist  of  celebrity  that  has  visited  this 
country,  firom  Joachim  to  Papini,  from  Rubinstein  to  the 
last  new  pianist." 

The  Journal  de  Rouen  mentions  a  discovery  in  an  hos- 
pital at  Chartres  of  great  interest  to  the  art  public.  The 
authorities  of  the  hospital,  wishing  to  adorn  the  hospital 
chapel,  requested  the  curator  of  the  Charttres  Museum  to 
select  from  among  the  old  canvases  relegated  to  the  hospital 
lumber-room  those  which,  after  some  repairs,  mieht  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  curator  accordingly  applied  himself 
to  the  task,  and  found  ffour  of  from  9  to  18  feet  in  height, 
strong  enough  to  be  hung  up,  and  representing  saints. 
He  proceeded  to  clean  them,  and,  while  carefully  washing 
them,  noticed  that  new  paintings  had  been  laid  over  the 
more  primitive  ones.  He  removed  the  false  beards  and 
aidditional  draperies,  and  finished  by  exposing  to  light  four 
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magnificent  canTaAes  of  Veronese,  which  are  said  to  be 
genuine  chefs-d'tBuvre.  The  aathorities  of  the  hospital^ 
not  being  able  to  make  a  present  of  these  paintings,  nave 
lent  diem  to  the  town  of  Cnartrcs,  and  they  are  now  placed 
in  a  fitvorable  position  in  the  museum,  where  they  attract 
daily  crowds. 

Another  volcanic  disturbance  has  recently  spread  des- 
olation and  terror  through  the  little  island  of  Niceros.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  after  a  series  of  earthquakes 
which  caused  some  dama^,  the  summit  of  the  highest 
peak  in  the  island  suddenly  burst  open  and  released  the 
volumes  of  steam  and  boiling  water  which,  in  their  strug- 
gles to  find  an  exit,  had  welUnigh  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  island  and  every  living  being  on  its  surface.  This 
first  eruption  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  disturbance 
subrided  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  Apparently  the 
volcano  had  expended  its  /orces,  and  the  alarm  gradually 
died  away.  But  on  the  1st  of  April  the  eruptions  com- 
menced atresh,  and  with  a  violence  even  greater  than  on 
the  previous  occasion.  Boiling  water  was  emitted  in  such 
quantities  that,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  sent  on 
April  4,  it  threatened  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  island. 
At  the  same  time  earthquakes  convulse  the  ground,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  taken  to  the  open  fields,  where  they 
are  safer  than  under  their  tottering  houses. 

Some  curious  facts  with  regard  to  the  recklessness  often 
shown  in  handling  gunpowder,  fireworks,  and  other  such 
explosive  substances,  were  brought  to  light  in  the  evidence 
of  Major  Majendie,  the  Government  Inspector,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Kxplosive  Substances 
a  few  days  ago.  It  was  well  enough  known  that  in  a 
factory  at  Birmingham  open  stoves  were  used  in  the  sheds, 
and  the  girls  employed  were  in  the  habit  of  shaking  grains 
of  powder  from  their  aprons  into  the  stove,  until  one  day 
the  place  was  blown  up,  and  they  w^re  all  killed  ;  but  one 
is  rather  startled  to  hear  that  a  r^-hot  poker  is  not  so  very 
uncommonly  used  to  bore  a  hole  a  certain  distance  into 
barrels  of  gunpowder.  Tn  this  case  also  an  inquest  was 
held  on  what  could  be  found  of  the  operator.  In  Scotland, 
where  caution  is  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
people.  Major  Majendie  one  day  went  with  the  owner  of  a 
powder  factory  down  into  his  cellar.  The  owner  showed 
the  open  barrels  of  powder  by  the  light  of  a  naked  candle, 
and  assured  the  horrified  inspector  mat  he  was  accustomed 
to  ladle  out  the  powder  to  his  workmen  by  the  same  light. 
Another  case  was  related  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  holding  dynamite  on  a  shovel  over  the  fire.  It  seems 
that  trains  carrying  twenty  tons  of  gunpowder  sometimes 
pass  through  Ix)naon,  and  that  van  loads  are  often  taken 
along  the  street  and  are  loaded  and  unloaded  while  by- 
standers are  smoking  their  pipes. 

The  London  Academy  pays  the  following  handsome  com- 
pliment to  an  American  student :  We  are  verv  glad  to 
find  that  Mrs.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
accomplished  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  magnificent  variorum 
edition  of  Shakespeare  now  in  course  of  issue,  has  finished 
her  "  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems  :  an  Index  to 
every  Word  therein  contained  : "  — 


"  To  your  audit  comes 
Thdr  distinct  parcels  in  combined  sums 


If 


Mrs.  Furnesis's  handsome  volume,  which  matches  her 
husband's  edition  in  size,  look,  and  faithful  labor,  contains 
every  instance  of  every  particle  in  Shakespeare's  poems, 
every  a,  andy  for^  etc.,  and  distinguishes  the  different  parts 
of  speech  of  the  same  form,  like  oacky  noun  and  adverb,  by 
italic  type  for  the  second  sense.  The  only  shortcoming  in 
the  book  is  its  not  carrying  out  this  principle  completely, 
so  that  the  entries  for  cuf/,  adjective,  noun,  and  adverb  ;  for 
ybr,  preposition  and  conjunction,  are  respectively  mixed 
under  one  and  the  same  heading.  These  are  cases  where 
the  word  (all  or  for  has  **  two  meanings,"  as  Mrs.  Furness 
says,  and  do  not  come  under  the  exception  of  "  purely 
grammatical  distinctions,"  like  in  as  a  preposition,  and  in 


as  a  postposition  or  complement  of  a  verb  —  **  Circi 
body  in  "  =  endrclet  her  body.  So  little  change  is  i 
to  render  the  book  consiatent  and  perfect,  that  we 
Mrs.  Furness  will  thus  complete  her  admirable 
The  book  comes  at  a  time  when  the  close  work  at  SI: 
peare's  vocabulary  and  metre  revived  by  the  Nev  Sh 
pevre  Society  renders  it  doubly  welcome.  Mrs.  Fa 
deserves  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  student  of  SI 
peare. 

THE  UNKNOWN  DEITY. 

Therb  stood  an  altar  in  a  lonely  wood, 

And  over  was  a  TeO^d  deity, 
And  no  man  dared  to  raise  the  veiling  hood. 

Nor  any  knew  what  god  they  then  should  see. 

Yet  many  passed  to  ga»e  upon  the  thing, 

And  all  who  passed  did  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
Lest,  the  unknown  not  rightly  honoring, 
•  Some  great  god  they  should  anger  unaware. 

And  each  one  thought  this  hidden  god  was  he 
Whom  he  desired  in  his  most  secret  heart. 

And  prayed  for  that  he  longed  for  most  to  be, 
Gins  that  was  no  fixed  godhead  to  impart 

Norprayed  in  vain,  for  prayers  scarce  breathed  'a  vo 
Were  straight  fulfilled,  and  every  earthly  bltff 

Showered  down  on  men  ;  till  half  the  world  had  betid 
And  left  all  ancient  gods  to  worship  this. 

But  Jove,  in  anger  at  his  rites  unpaid. 
Tore  off  the  veil  with  one  fierce  tempes^brestb,  — 

Lo  !  that  to  which  all  men  their  vows  had  made, 
Shuddering  they  saw  was  their  fell  foeman,  Dettk 

And  all  forgot  the  blessings  they  had  had. 
And  all  forsook  the  kindly  canren  stone. 

'Tis  now  a  shapeless  block ;  the  Zephyrs  tad  — 
None  else —  their  nightlv  prayers  aroand  it  mots. 

F.  W.  BOUEDIUOI- 


THAMES  VALLEY  SONNETS. 

1.  —  WIlfTBH. 

How  larjje  that  thrush  looks  on  the  bare  thora-trec ! 

A  swarm  of  such,  three  little  months  ago. 

Had  hidden  in  the  leaves  and  let  none  know 
Save  by  the  outburst  of  their  minstrelsy. 
A  white  flake  here  and  there—  a  snow  lily 

Of  last  nij^ht's  frost— our  naked  flower-beds  hold; 

And  for  a**rose-flower  on  the  darkling  moald 
The  hungry  redbreast  gleams.    No  bloom,  no  bee. 

The  current  shudders  to  iu  ice-bound  sedge : 
Nipped  in  their  bath,  the  stark  reeds  one  by  one 
Flash  each  its  clinging  diamond  in  the  sun : 
'Neath  winds  whteh  for  this  Winter's  sovereign  pledge 
Shall  curb  great  kingmasts  to  the  ocean's  edge 
And  leave  memorial  forest-kings  o'erthrown. 

II.  — SPRIKO. 

Soft-littered  is  the  new  year's  lambing-fold, 
And  in  the  hollowed  haystack  at  its  side 
The  shepherd  lies  o'  nights  now.  wakeful-eyed 

At  the  ewes'  travailing  call  through  the  dark  cold. 

The  young  rooks  cheep  'mid  the  thick  caw  o'  the  old: 
And  near  unpeopled  stream-sides,  on  the  ground, 
By  her  spring-cry  the  moor-hen's  nest  is  found, 

Where  the  drained  flood-lands  flaunt  their  marigold. 

Chill  are  the  pusts  to  which  the  pastures  cower, 
And  chill  the  current  where  the  young  reeds  stand 
As  green  and  close  as  the  young  wheat  on  land : 
Yet  here  the  cuckoo  and  the  cuckoo-flower 
Plight  to  the  heart  Spring's  perl'ect  imminent  hour 
Whose  breath  shall  soothe  you  like  your  dear  one  s  "•• 

JJavte  G.  KoMiffi- 
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LIGHT    LITERATURE. 

Wk  hazard  a  few  words  apon  what  we  regard  as  a  lack 
Q  oar  current  minor  fiction.  The  novel  has  passed  through 
o  many  forms  and  heen  illustrated  by  such  admirable 
ixamples  under  each  form,  that  it  has  itself  become  the 
aaterial  out  of  which  lesser  works  of  fiction  are  constructed. 
Che  characters,  incidents,  situations,  which  were  the  result 
tf  an  observation  of  human  nature,  have  become  the  human 
lature  to  which  subordinate  writers  have  recourse,  and  it 
vould  not  be  hard  to  find  instances  where  novels  have 
^en  constructed  from  material  which  is  two  removes  from 
■eal  life.  The  novels  which  are  imitative  are  themselves 
mitated,  and  the  final  result  has  about  it  a  hoUowness  which 
ioea  not  repel  ordinary  readers  because  it  is  so  common  as 
o  be  a  property  of  what  is  an  ordinary  standard  for  novels. 
rhere  are  few  persons  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  novel- 
fading  is  formed  upon  the  best  examples  of  the  novel. 
tfost  read  first-rate  and  second-rate  novels  indiscriminately. 
Sometimes,  when  they  pass  suddenly  from  a  fresh,  artistic 
irork  to  one  which  has  only  a  derivative,  artificial  life, 
'hey  are  aware  of  the  diflerence ;  but  they  hardly  stop  long 
mough  to  consider  in  what  lies  the  difference,  and  why 
it  is  wise  1K>  read  the  one  and  foolish  to  read  the  other. 

It  ie  not  far  from  this  side  of  the  subject  to  that  upon 
which  the  writers  of  fiction  stand.  The  passage  firom 
appreciation  of  good  work  to  a  desire  to  copy  and  repro- 
ince  is  not  a  long  one.  Almost  every  intdligent  reader 
of  novels  must  be  aware  of  a  certain  continuation  of  men- 
tal energy  which  succeeds  to  the  reading  of  a  really  strong 
udd  suggestive  novel ;  one  goes  on  creating  one's  self,  and 
it  seems  easy  at  the  moment  to  turn  about  from  being  a 
reader  to  being  a  writer  of  just  such  a  novel,  not,  one 
modestly  avers,  so  good  or  so  skilful,  but  at  least,  so  one 
flatters  one's  self,  in  the  same  vein  and  with  the  same  gen- 
eral feeling.  Oftentimes  there  is  enough  eneigy  of  this 
lort  to  carry  a  person  quite  a  distance  in  construction,  and 
possibly  there  is  even  a  kind,  of  echo  to  the  suggestive 
work,  by  which  other  readers  are  aware  that  this  writer 
bas  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  some  well-known  novelist. 

There  is  so  much  of  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation 
ftmong  the  lesser  writers  of  fiction,  that  we  must  assume 
the  fact  as  one  in  the  natural  history  of  authorship ;  yet 
we  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  the  excellent  field  that  lies 
open  to  those  who  feel  an  impulse  to  write  stories,  but  are 
lensible  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  them  by  nature  or 
sdncation.  However  limited  their  range  of  observation 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  but  their  life  has  brought  them  an 
acquaintance  with  people  and  phases  of  nature  which  is 
at  first  hand.  They  have  known  the  people  by  the  various 
signs  which  are  in  use  for  discovering  character;  they 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  nature  or  society  in  which 
they  live.  Let  them,  regardless  of  much  or  little  that  has 
been  done  with  the  same  material,  set  about  the  simplest 
possible  description,  not  necessarily  as  a  story,  but  merely 
as  a  record ;  let  them  again  take  from  their  own  family  or 
their  neighbors'  such  a  series  of  events  or  progreis  of  in- 


dividuals as  would  serve  by  due  selection  to  make  a  his- 
tory of  a  family  or  person.  If  there  is  any  local  custom 
or  mannerism  peculiar  to  the  province,  let  that  be  told. 
The  work,  the  real  study  of  the  novelist,  lies  in  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  these  records  and  narratives  are  caught 
and  preserved.  The  labor  of  so  adjusting  and  concealing 
the  material  as  to  set  it  free  from  merely  local  and  nom- 
inal bearings  is  a  subordinate  labor,  which  is  compara- 
tively easy.  The  real  task,  as  the  real  value  of  the  work, 
lies  in  the  fidelity  with  which  one  holds  to  the  facts  which 
make  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  story.  All  this  is  very 
commonplace  and  readily  granted,  and  yet  how  few,  even 
of  quite  clever  novelists,  draw  their  characters  firom  real 
life,  and  do  not  draw  them  firom  that  populous  world  of 
fiction  which  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  rivalry  to  the  world 
of  flesh  and  blood  beings. 

There  is  another  element,  closely  akin,  which  is  needed 
in  our  minor  fiction.  It  is  a  lightness  of  touch  and  free- 
dom of  manner  which  shall  save  the  novel  from  being 
what  it  BO  oflen  is,  a  sort  of  muffled  drum  beating  in  our 
ears.  Our  stories  are  too  solemn,  too  strained,  too  reso- 
lute in  presenting  serious  problems  and  asking  profound 
questions,  —  in  a  word,  too  intense.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
flow  of  wit  and  humor,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
pleasant  things  in  our  stories,  and  there  is  a  certain  fresh- 
ness of  telling,  which  we  hold  to  be  fairly  due  from  the 
teller  to  the  listener.  We  suspect  that  playfulness  in  a 
novel  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  reader  than 
dowuright  fun.  That  spirit  of  hope  and  happiness  which 
gives  spring  to  a  writer,  and  makes  his  pen  to  follow  the 
thought  that  lies  behind  a  smiling  mouth  —  how  quick 
we  all  are  to  respond  to  it.  Indeed,  we  ask  for  this,  not 
only  for  the  novel  but  for  the  whole  range  of  our  lighter 
literature,  which  takes  the  place  so  considerably  of  gay 
society  and  agreeable  talk.  We  complain  that  there  are 
no  talkers,  now,  and  no  listeners ;  but  we  should  regret  it 
less,  if  we  thought  that  the  bright  ways,  and  quick,  light 
fancy  which  plays  over  the  surface  of  the  best  conversa- 
tion, were  transferred  to  the  printed  page. 

To  state  the  whole  matter  briefly,  the  need  of  our  light 
literature  is  —  light ;  the  light  which  comes  from  nature, 
making  clear  and  bringing  into  truthful  distinctness  the 
common  objects  about  us;  a  sunlight  which  is  searching 
and  comprehensive,  not  a  candle-light  which  asks  to  have 
the  shutters  closed  before  it  can  make  itself  available; 
lightness  too,  it  needs,  in  a  lifUng  into  freer  air  and 
brighter  moods.  The  sun  and  the  fresh  atmosphere  to- 
gether would  render  it  fit  for  the  common  needs  of  com- 
mon folks.  It  has  its  own  province,  never  asking  to  trench 
upon  the  proper  field  of  instructive  literature.  Its  thoughts 
and  fancies  skim  just  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  world  and 
wheel  round  the  houses  and  bams,  leaving  the  upper  aur 
to  more  adventurous  spirits.  We  cannot  spare  it  when 
it  u  at  its  best,  and  we  begin  to  know  its  vidue  when  we 
have  to  put  up  with  its  poor  imitation. 

NOTES. 

—  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  the  senior  member  of  the 
old  and  great  house  of  Brown  and  Ives,  Providence,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  family  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  representative,  and  the  business 
house  of  Brown  and  Ives,  have  been  and  are  leading  names 
in  the  social  and  political  history  of  Rhode  Island.  Four 
brothers,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John,  and  Moses  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  family's  estate  in  the  last  century ;  John 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  first  building  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  which  was  afterward  changed  in  name  to  Brown 
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UniTersfty,  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  a  son  of  the  Nicho- 
las named  ahore,  who  gare  large  gifts  to  it  His  son, 
just  dead,  was  known,  apart  from  his  business  relations,  bj 
the  splendid  library  of  American  history,  collected  by  him 
with  zeal  and  intelligence.  He  accumulated  nearly  all 
the  publications  now  extant  in  any  langtiage  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  early  voyages  of  discorery  and  the  meth- 
ods of  colonization  and  settlement,  a  department  of  our 
history  which  he  had  taken  as  his  specialty.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  secure  every  work  relating  either  to  North  or 
South  America,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  which 
was  published  in  any  part  of  the  world  between  the  first 
Yoyage  of  Columbus  and  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury. He  printed  at  one  time  for  private  use  a  catalogue 
of  his  library  prepared  by  his  friend  Hon.  John  R.  Bart- 
lett,  late  Secretary  of  State  of  Bhode  Island,  and  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Brown's  death,  a  new,  enlarged,  and  annotated 
catalogue  by  the  same  hand  had  begun  to  go  through  the 
press.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Brown  gave 
the  most  generous  use  of  his  library  to  students.  From 
different  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  Europe,  visit- 
ors came  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  books  not  else- 
where to  be  found.  More  than  once,  we  are  told,  he  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  the  use  of  historical  writers,  books 
which  if  they  had  been  lost  could  never  have  been  re- 
placed. One  of  these  was  his  copy  of  Puga's  "  Collection 
of  Ordinances,"  printed  in  Mexico  in  1563,  the  earliest 
summary  of  Spanish  colonial  laws  relating  to  the  New 
World.  He  sent  this  to  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  London,  in 
order  that  Sir  Arthur  Helps  might  have  the  use  of  it  when 
writing  "  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America."  In  refer- 
ring to  it  Helps  says,  '*  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  rarity ; 

there  is  not  a  copy  known  to  exist  in  England As 

far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  American  collectors 
of  books  are  exceedingly  liberal  and  courteous  in  the  use 
of  them,  and  seem  really  to  understand  what  the  object 
should  be  in  forming  a  great  library." 

—  Hearth  and  Home  has  been  sold  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  to  the  Graphic  Company,  and  will  here- 
after be  published  by  the  latter.  The  paper  was  started 
in  1871,  we  think,  by  Pettengill  &  Co.,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Donald  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
work,  afler  the  paper  had  been  fairly  launched,  was  con- 
fined, we  think,  mainly  to  contributions,  and  Mrs.  Dodge 
made  an  excellent  reputation  for  the  paper  by  her  versa- 
tility and  skill  in  conducting  the  children's  department ; 
the  paper  was  illustrated  and  was  intended  to  be  essen- 
tially a  family  and  semi-agricultural  paper.  Messrs. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  afterward  bought  the  paper  and  pub- 
lished it  in  connection  with  the  American  AgricuUurist. 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  withdrawn,  and  the  editor-in-chief  was 
Mr.  Edward  Eggleston,  who  contributed  to  the  paper  his 
popular  stories.  Upon  the  establishment  of  St.  Nicholas^ 
Mrs.  Dodge  left  Hearth  and  Home  to  assume  charge  of  the 
new  magazine,  and  Mr.  Eggleston  had  previously  given  up 
his  editorial  chair  to  his  brother,  George  Cary  Eggleston, 
who  had  been  his  assistant.  Of  late,  the  paper  has  rather 
abandoned  the  field  of  illustrated  journalism,  and  the 
Graphic  company  in  purchasing  it  propose  to  restore  the 
feature  of  illustrations,  using  the  process  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Daily  Graphic. 

—  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  graduates  each  year  at 
Harvard  should  effect  an  insurance  on  their  lives,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  the  premium  upon  which  would  be,  say,  nine 
dollars  a  year.  The  aggregate  sum  thus  bestowed  by 
each  class  would  be  ultimately  very  large. 


—  The  executive  committee  of  the  Wooliej  fio 
Yale  College  h^re  issued  a  circular  in  which  thif  i 
some  interesting*  statements  aa  to  the  proportioa  ^ 
students  for  the  education  received  at  colkge.  Tk 
erage  expense  to  the  college  of  each  student  gradnitt 
the  class  of  1878  was  $757.44 ;  the  average  aiDOQBt 
to  the  college  for  his  graduation  by  each  student  o 
class  was  $418.00  or  5ft  per  cent  of  the  actual  coit 
total  amount  which  the  college  has  paid  towiid  the 
cation  of  living  graduates  of  classes  from  1834  to  ISi 
elusive,  and  for  which  it  has  not  been  reimbursed,  a 
$600,000.  Of  the  2009  living  graduates  belongii^  1 
above  classes  only  598  are  subscribers  to  the  W 
fund,  having  contributed  the  sum  of  $133,832.03.  li 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  598  have  done  tol 
well  as  their  contributions  average  $222.96  each ;  I 
out  the  question  of  interest,  the  2009  living  gradoati 
the  college  each  $298.65.  This  method  of  stating  I 
lation  which  students  owe  to  their  college  u  a  son 
novel  one,  and  while  it  may  have  force  with  some,  \ 
pect  others  might  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say,  If  th 
be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  i 
great  deal  more  money  in  New  Haven  tiian  was  i 
necessary  to  support  the  boarding-house  keepe 
tradesmen  of  that  city,  and  we  think  they  diod 
over  the  surplus  to  the  college. 

—  Mr.  James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  having  i 
lated  two  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  engaged  in  di 
ing  it.  Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  devote 
construction  and  equipment  of  an  astronomical  < 
tory  at  Lake  Tahoe,  a  situation  particularly  favon 
observations,  on  account  of  the  vast  horizon  and 
ceptional  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  there.  Lord 
great  telescope,  thus  far  regarded  the  moat  impori 
vate  enterprise  in  astronomical  science,  constroc 
cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  eclipsed 
Lick's  new  glass.  A  gift  of  four  hundred  and 
thousand  dollars  for  public  monuments  is  not  sc 
understood,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  U)  deroted  t 
of  eminent  public  men,  we  trust  a  part  may  be 
to  the  work  of  educating  artists  capable  of  ] 
works  of  art.  The  special  gifi  of  one  handled 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  moc 
the  author  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  n 
spare  a  portion  for  the  special  education  of  the  ac 
but  we  presume  Mr.  Lick  will  receive  advice  en< 
quarters  nearer  home. 

—  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  the  eminent  m 
formerly  director  of  the  Dudley  Ofc^serratorj  i 
who  has  just  returned  to  his  home  in  Boetoi 
great  fame  as  Director  of  the  National  Obeerva) 
Ai^ntine  Republic.  Re  has  made  obaerratlog 
ing  1 7,000  stars,  and  in  a  few  months  he  ^rill  b 
1700  maps  of  85,000  stars.  The  funds  given  1 
government  for  carrying  on  his  researches  vrera 
the  wealthy  citizens  have  been  quite  liberal 
done  much  for  the  geography  of  the  country^ 
for  the  science  of  astronomy. 

—  The  recent  meeting  of  the  Brewer's  C 
Boston,  gave  another  opportunity  for  qaotin| 
<<  Blue  Laws  "  of  Connecticut  Rev.  Mr.  Pei 
better  than  he  knew,  when  he  furnished  -pd 
that  vinegar  code  as  expressing  what  he  -vr-^-' 
regard  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  State  ;  bttt 
many  people  now  aware  of  the  fabrication  to 
quotation  of  the  Blue  Laws  to  be  very  efiec 


